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Asparagus,  Ornamental,  from 

Seed  .  151 

Asters  .  302 

Begonias,  Tuberous,  Again  ...  678 
Begonias,  Tuberous-Rooted  .  .  .  334 

Blue  Spiraea  .  582 

Bulbs  and  Annuals  .  263 

Bulbs,  Lifting  .  474 

Bulbs,  Planting  the .  538 

Bulbs,  Those  Forced  .  151 

Butterfly  Bush,  Pruning  the...  363 

Calias,  The  .  560 

Cherry  Elaeagnus  .  386 

Christmas  Begonias,  Handling.  182 

Christmas  Ho.ly  .  n 

Christmas  Plants,  Other  .  11 

Christmas  Roses  Again  .  720 

Chrysanthemums,  Annual  ....  190 

Chrysanthemums,  The  .  701 

Cultural  Notes  .  386 

Cyclamen,  Care  of  .  143 

Dahlias,  The  Miniature  .  474 

Delphinium  .  234 

Dogwood,  Beautiful  . !  234 

Dracaenas,  Popu  ar  .  34 

Empress  Tree  .  560 

Evergreens,  Protecting  Broail- 

Leaved  .  720 

Fall  Planting  .  607 

Fall,  The  Open  .  720 

False  Starwort  or  Shower  Daisy  363 

Flower  Show  Notes  .  262 

Flowers,  Early  .  234 

F.owers,  Everlasting  .  108 

Flowers,  Midsummer .  560 

Fuchsia,  California  .  151 

Fuchsia,  Old-Fashioned  .  151 

Garden  Flowers  .  263 

Geraniums,  Hardy .  452 

Gladiolus  .  334 

G  adiolus,  Storing  the  .  628 

Golden  Chain  .  452 

Gourds  for  Variety  .  108 

Ground  Pine  or  Prince's  Pine.  11 

Herb  Growing  for  Profit  .  71 

Hollyhocks  .  514 

International  Flower  Show 
Celebrates  Its  Silver  Jubilee.  262 

Job’s  Tears  .  108 

Lantana,  The  Old-Fashioned...  560 

Lilac,  The  Old-Time  .  386 

Lilies,  More  About  .  538 

Lilies,  The  Garden  .  514 

Mantids  .  386 

Manures  and  Composts  .  34 

Marigolds  and  Asters  .  302 

May  Flowers . 408 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  The .  607 

Money-in-Your  Pocket  .  720 

Morrow's  Honeysuckle  .  514 

Mountain  Fleece,  The .  628 

Pentstemons,  The  .  452 

Peonies  and  Narcissus,  Disap¬ 
pointing  .  701 

Peony  Buds,  Sticky  .  452 

Peony  Troubles  .  452 

Ph  ox.  The  Ever-Present  .  582 

Pionsettia,  Oakleaf  .  71 

Pixie  Moss  .  514 

Plants  Without  Soil  .  582 

Plume  Poppy  .  363 

Pompon  Asters  .  701 

Pot  Plants  .  263 

Purple  Bush  Clover,  The  .  628 


645 

Ranunculus  and  Its  Many 
rieties  .  . 

Va- 

369 

334 

408 

179 

179 

063 

401 

113 

484 

528 

425 

425 

Rex  Begonia  and  Its  Relatives 

Rose  Notes  . 

Rose  Novelties  . 

Rose  Varieties.  What,  Shall 

We  Plant?  . 

Roses  . 

99 

Roses,  Early  Work  Among 

178 

690 

Roses  for  Graduation  .... 

582 

669 

Roses,  More  About . 

300 

129 

Roses,  Some  Old-Fashioned 

300 

316 

Shrubs,  Flowering  . 

262 

Shrubs  for  Fall  Effect.... 

607 

407 

Soi',  The  . 

178 

221 

Spring  Planting  . 

178 

162 

Sunflowers.  Perennial  . 

363 

166 

Tree  of  Heaven,  The  .... 

628 

Trees.  Leafless  . 

11 

423 

Trilliums,  Native  . 

701 

164 

Valerian,  Struggling  . 

408 

375 

Varieties,  Present  Day  .  .  . 

386 

504 

Winter  Conditions  . 

151 

538 

Winter  Mulch,  The  . 

628 

218 

Wood  Hyacinths  . 

408 

139 

Yew,  Growing,  from  Seed. 

678 

289 

593 

S 

374 

596 

Saddle  Horse  Farms  . 

571 

529 

St.  Valentine's  Dav,  Origin  of.  . 

104 

93 

Salad  Bowl  of  New  York  State. 

696 

289 

Salt  on  the  Soil  . 

55 

456 

Schoharie  —  County  Fair,  At 

the 

616 

573 

Hills,  From  the  . 

592 

133 

River  Rich  in  History . 

203 

713 

School  —  Fight,  Amish  .... 

32 

484 

Grounds,  Rural  . 

329 

133 

In  Penobscot,  Back  to  the 

Lit- 

413 

tie  Old  . 

606 

Meeting.  Conducting .  212 

P.ea,  Amish  Renew  .  494 

Schoolhouse,  Pennsylvania  .  39 

Scliraub.  Frederick  C .  606 

Screw  Pine  .  70 

Seaverns,  Houghton,  Death  of...  538 

Seed  —  Cleaning  .  67 

Sowing  Time  .  236 

Selaginella  or  Sweat  Plant .  42 

Senate,  More  Farmers  in  the....  368 

Sex  Linkage  .  350 

Shagbarks  in  New  England  .  6 

Sheep  —  and  Swine  at  State  Fair  479 
Breeders,  Washington  County, 

N.  Y .  280 

Dipping  for  Ticks  .  437 

Late  Winter  Care  of  .  209 

Sheffield  —  Condensed  Milk  Com- 

_  Pa"y .  243 

Farms  Company,  Inc .  238 

Sheffield's  New  Officers  .  17 

Sherman.  Frank  . .  544 

Shoes  Were  "Grown”  on  Farms, 

Wken  .  195 

Show  —  Agricultural  Trades  .  .  .  678 

Ring,  Advertising  Via  .  490 

Window  for  the  Farm  .  472 

Sibley,  Harper,  Biography  of....  497 
Silage  —  Cane,  Corn  and  Kafir..  72 

Crops,  Legumes  as  .  296 

Trouble  With  .  86 

Watering  . !  16o 

Skim-milk,  A  Dollar  a  Ga  Ion  for  565 

Skunk,  Dog  Encounters  .  17 

Skunks  and  White  Grubs .  626 

Soil  —  Bank  Account,  Your .  431 

Deterioration,  Prevent  .  450 

Effect  of  Alfalfa  on  the....  622 

Fertility  Dollars,  Guarding 

Your  .  553 

Reserve,  Creating,  for  Orchard  358 

Salt  on  the  .  55 

Weathering  of  .  7 

Southwest,  Story  from  the...!!.  260 

Sow,  Feeding  .  41 

Sows,  Feeding  Brood  .  211 

Soy  —  Beans,  Experiences  With 

Raising  .  333 

Beans  in  Livestock  Ration....  588 

Spider  Flowers  .  350 

Spiders,  Cables  Spun  by  .  6 

Spray  —  Damage,  Liability  for..  6 

Why  Do  We?  .  188 

Spraying,  The  Human  Factor  in.  213 

Springfield  Exposition  .  454 

Spy  Apple  and  Monument .  30 

Squab  Breeding  Contest .  252 

Squashes,  Big  .  679 

Squirrel,  Cat  Adopts  Baby!!!!!!  55 

State  Fair,  We  Visit  the .  576 

Steer  —  Feeding  .  281 

Feeding,  Problems  in  .  86 

Steers  —  Feeding  Molasses  to..  346 

Marketing  .  345 

Right,  Start  the  .  710 

Stock  —  Feeding  the  Young....  347 

Judging  Contest.  Boy  Wins _  21 

Stones,  Sermons  in  .  679 

Storage  —  Efficient  Underground  350 

Troubles  Due  to  Growing  Con¬ 
ditions  .  273 

Strawberries— at  Walberta  Farm  721 

Which  and  Why  .  303 

Strawberry  —  Bed,  New  .  185 

Culture,  Real  .  231 

The  Excellent  .  385 

Variety  Tests  . !!!!!!  33 

Wayzata  Everbearing .  6 

Strawflowers  . ’  192 

Stumps  —  Burning  Out  .  .  .  114 

Handling  . ; '  43 

Succulents,  Something  About....  174 

Sudan  Grass,  Disking  Under .  358 

Suffolk  Horses  Bring  High  Prices 

at  Public  Auction  .  280 

Sugaring  in  Northern  New  York  66 
Suit,  Home-Grown  and  Made....  330 
Sunflower  Silage,  Success  With..  512 

Sunnyrock  Farm  Notes  . 329,  604 

Sussex  Milk  and  Cream  Co.,  Inc.  238 
Swallows  Destroy  Cornborers .  .  .  .  435 

Swamp  Pink,  Growing  the .  452 

Sweet  —  C.over,  The  Last  of  the  471 

Corn  Canning  in  Maine  .  538 

Corn  Experience  .  115 

Corn  Hybrids  Are  Winners...!  181 

Corn  Trials  at  Penn  State  1937  305 

Potatoes  for  Hogs  .  127 

Potatoes,  Keeping  .  674 

Sycamore  Ayrshires  at  Auction  .  237 

T 

Tax  Burdens  on  New  York  Farm- 

„  er  .  324 

Taxes,  To  Lighten,  on  Land .  391 

Teakettles,  Removing  Coating 


Teeth  of  Old  Horse  .  209 

Tennessee  Notes  . 125,  332 

Terracing  Job,  A  Good  .  475 

Thanksgiving.  Thoughts  for .  660 

Thirteen,  One  of  the  First .  212 

Thompson  New  Field  Man  for 

.  Jersey  Cattle  Club  .  157 

Thornapples,  Grafting  Plums  On¬ 
to  .  77 

Time  Exposures  .  364 

Tomato  Test  .  69 

Tornado  Experience  .  410 

Tour,  Rural  New-Yorker.  ...  148, 

192.  264,  302,  334,  364,  385, 

426,  432,  454,  485 .  537 

Tractor  Tires,  Calcium  Chloride 

in  .  428 

Trail's  End  .  264 

Trash,  Using  Vegetable  .  32 

Trees  —  for  the  Farmstead .  513 

Fruit,  Fertilizing,  the  First 

Year  .  92 

Giraled  .  203 

Tale  of  Two  .  491 

Trilliums  Under  Trees  .  302 

T.  B.  Second  Outbreak  in  Belts¬ 
ville  Herd  .  54 

Tulip  —  Festival  in  Holland, 

Mich.,  1938  .  326 

At  Murray  Hill  Nurseries  ....  408 

Tumor,  Possible  .  639 

Turkey  —  Experience  .  166 

Mothers  Ducks  .  22 

Raising  on  a  Prairie  Farm .  732 

Society,  New  Jersey  .  110 

The  Thanksgiving  .  655 

Turkeys  —  A  Talk  About .  422 

As  Breeders  .  669 

B  ackhead  in  .  645 

Died,  Husky  .  585 

From  Maine  .  678 

In  Berkshire  County  .  456 

In  Confinement  .  648 

Pulling  Feathers  .  645 

U 

Unemployment  Insurance  from 

the  Farm  Angle  .  605 

Urner,  Charles  A .  454 

Utah,  Farming  in  .  45 


V 


Valley  View,  Vistas  from _ 114,  433 

Variety,  Who  Knows  the .  77 

Vegetables  and  Fruits,  Storing 

Rate  .  535 

Vegetation  as  Conserver  of  Fer¬ 
tility  .  328 

Vent  —  Picking,  Serious  .  445 

Trouble  .  374 

Vermont,  Farm  News  from .  563 
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Villager  Demonstrating  Improved 
Poultry  Methods  and  Im¬ 
proved  Peasant  Living ...  .  .  . 
Vines  —  Climbing.  Provide  Shade 

and  Ornament  . 

For  Screens  ...■•■ . 

Vitamins,  Again  It's 
Vreeland,  Aaron,  and  His  Goat, 
“Nancy”  . 


W 


Wall  Shelves  . . . 

Wa'sh,  Thomas  W.,  Dies  . 

Warner,  Arthur  H..  Dies  . 

Warren  —  Dr,  George  F.,  Death 

of  . 

Dr.  George  F..  Retires  . 

Warren’s  Reds,  Honors  for . 

Warts,  Remedy  for  . 

Watercress.  Growing  . 

Water  —  Divining  . . 

Finding  With  Twig  . 

Reouirement  and  Soil  Fertility 

Rusty  . 580> 

Vein,  Finding  a  . 

Wayside  Stand,  Waiting  on  the. 

Weedy  Spot,  Greening  a . 

Western  —  Farm  Sentiment.... 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  From 

468, 

Sullivan  County,  Past  and  Pres- 


What  Farmers  Say. 197,  241,  276, 
309,  339,  368,  391,  476,  497, 

656,  610.  635  . 

Wheat  —  Cactus  . 

Grows  Again  in  New  York  City 

Where  Are  We  Going  1 . 

White  Grubs  in  Sod . 

Whitewash,  Removing  . 

Whitney  —  Caroline  . 

Case  of  Mr . 

Wildwood  Plants,  Save  the . 

Willowbrook  Dairy,  Inc . 

Wings  . 

■Winter  —  in  New  Hampshire... 

Memories  . 

Wisconsin.  Note  from  . 

Women.  Noble  Spirit  of  Humble. 

Wood.  Checking  of  . 

Woodlot  —  Planning  and  Plant¬ 
ing  a  . 

Practices,  Profits  from  Sound. 


407 

212 

149 

139 

410 


126 

46 

302 

401 

362 

437 

493 

153 

336 

174 

493 

649 

113 

328 

265 

117 

659 

605 


724 

92 

608 

186 

537 

389 

682 

309 

12 

238 

140 

88 

74 

34 

117 

287 

212 

674 


Woman  and  Home 


Fish  Mold .  83 

Pie  .  83 

Ring  With  Jam  .  83 

Spinach  Casserole  .  83 

Country  Visit.  A  .  502 

Countryside,  Singing,  Our  .  699 

Cover,  Mattress  .  52 

Covers  for  Flower  Pots,  Slip....  590 
Cracker  Crumbs.  Tricks  With....  421 

Cranberry — Mold,  Jellied  .  667 

Sauce.  Ten-Minute  .  667 

Cream  Puffs  .  546 

Crochet  Contest,  National  .  342 

D 

Decorating  With  What  One  Has  708 

Desert,  Valentine  .  120 

Desk,  Kitchen .  53 

Dinner,  Roast  Beef,  for  100 .  667 

Dinners,  Thanksgiving,  Choice  of  667 

Doctor,  Says,  A  .  244 

Dressing — Cooked  Salad  .  500 

Dainty  .  500 

French  .  500 

Head  Lettuce  Supreme .  641 

Mushroom  .  641 

Old-Fashioned  Sour  Cream  ....  500 

Parisian  French  .  641 

Party  Salad  .  641 

Pimento  and  Roquefort  .  641 

Re'ish  .  641 

Salad.  Recipes  .  641 

Snanisli  .  500 

White  Mayonnaise  .  641 

Zest  of  the  Salad  Is  in  the...  500 
D’-essmaking  Tricks,  Helpful...  313 
Dried  Citron  .  615 

E 

Easter — Favors  for  .  282 

Menus  .  282 

Party  Menu,  Children's  .  282 

Simple  Dinner  Menu  for  .  282 

Table  Is  on  Parade  .  285 

Eat.  When  Do  We  .  501 

Egg — Beating  of  .  159 

Croquettes  . 481 

Shel’s  for  Molds  .  285 

Eggnog.  Hot  .  53 

Eggs— -Baked  .  373,  481 

Creamed  and  Chipped  Beef  on 

Toast  .  373 

Jelly  .  285 

Every  Day  Is  Mother's  Day .  342 


F 


A 


Ambitions.  Some  1938  .  50 

Apple — And  Date  Pie .  641 

And  Pork  Pie  .  204 

Custard  Pie  with  Cocoanut....  641 

Gingerbread  .  642 

Kuchin  .  421 

Pie  .  641 

Recipes  .  204 

Apples — Crusted  .  641 

That  Delicious  Fruit  .  641 

Apricot  Shortcake,  Frozen  .  421 

Arranging  Flowers — Guide  Posts 

for  .  292 

Modern  Way  of  .  418 

B 

Bagats  Make  Good  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  The  .  679 

Banana  Tapioca  Cream  .  728 

Basket,  Sunbonnet  May  .  312 

Bean  Pot,  The  .  159 

Beds,  Good  .  52 

Bedspread,  Protect  Your  .  481 

Biscuit,  Baking  Powder  .  640 

Biscuits.  Marmalade  .  120 

Blanket  Pointers  .  52 

Blankets,  First-Aid  for  .  244 

Blueberry — Butter  .  4S1 

Muffins  .  481 

Pie  .  481 

Pudding  .  431 

Blueberries — Canning  .  481 

Sniced  .  546 

What  to  Do  With  .  481 

Books.  . 18,  83,  187,  285.  418,  666.  723 

Bread — Brown,  New  York .  205 

Pineapple  Nut  .  373 

Brighten  the  Porch  This  Summer  372 

Buns,  Hot-Cross — English  .  282 

Quick  Method  .  282 

Butchering — Budget  the  .  729 

Hints  for  Home  .  666 

Butter — Blueberry  .  481 

Crock,  Grandmother's  .  501 

Buttermilk  Pop  .  421 

C 

Cake — Angel  Food  .  546 

Baked  Fruit  .  709 

Chocolate  Angel  .  546 

Farm  Fruit  .  686 

Golden  Angel  .  546 

June  Wedding  .  394 

New  Year’s  Eve  .  19 

1938  New  Year's  .  19 

Old-Fashioned  New  Year’s  ...  19 

Prune  .  421 

Pumpkin  . .  51 

Sour  Cream  .  462 

Sunshine  Sponge  .  120 

White  Mountain  .  689 

Cakes — Blueberry  Griddle  .  481 

Buckwheat  and  Honey  .  85 

Fruit,  for  Gifts  .  709 

Heart  Shaped  .  120 

Honey  Cup  .  642 

Lace  .  205 

New  Year’s  .  19 

Canning — Asparagus  .  372 

Blueberries  .  481 

Business,  An  Opportunity  in.  .  418 

Helps  .  442 

Tomatoes  and  Corn  .  525 

Central  New  York  Country, 

Through  the  .  569 

Cheese — Cottage  (and  Its 

Different  Uses)  .  83 

Cream,  Homemade  .  708 

Souffle  .  546 

Chicken — Creamed  .  120 

Creamed  With  Heart-Shaped 

Biscuit  .  120 

Fat  as  Shortening  .  283 

Reserves  .  226 

Chocolate  Filling  .  546 

Chowder,  Lima  Bean  .  282 

Christmas — Cards,  Give,  to  the 

Hospital  .  728 

Customs  Here  and  There  .  708 

Make  the  Home  Festive  for. .  709 

Pie  .  708 

Planning,  Early  .  641 

Closer  Acquaintance,  A  .  539 

Cod  Fish  and  Rice  .  421 

Coffee,  Good  .  53 

Columbine  and  Corydalis  .  203 

Cook — Book,  From  an  Old .  52 

Teach  the  Youngsters  to .  640 

Cookies —  .  313 

Applesauce  .  614 

Butternut  .  421 

Date  and  Apricot  Christmas .  . .  708 

Holly  Wreath  .  708 

Pumpkin  Drop  .  51 

Pumpkin  Filled  .  51 

Cosmetics,  Kitchen  .  546 

Cottage  Cheese —  .  83 

Dumplings  With  Spinach  .  83 


■Fabrics.  Washing  the  Deep  Pile.  686 
Farm — and  Home  Week  at  Storrs  518 


Wife's  Hobby,  A  .  285 

Favors  for  Easter  .  282 

Feed  Bags,  Home  Uses  for  .  342 

F’sh,  Preparation  of.  The  .  284 

■•Fixed-Over'’  Basement,  Our...  191 

Food  for  the  Fourth  .  442 

Footpaths  .  18 

French  Fries.  Oven  .  373 

Fresh  from  the  Nest  .  481 

Friendship  Garden,  A  City  .  388 

Frosting,  Mocha  .  462 

G 

Garden  Returns.  Grandmother's..  203 

Gift — Aid,  A  Family  .  689 

Homemade,  Most  Welcome  ....  686 

Gingerbread — Apple  .  642 

Fairy  . - .  205 

Glory  Hill  .  480 

G’oves,  Proper  Washing  of  . 373 

Goblin  Special  .  614 

Grape — Chutney  .  568 

Conserve  .  568 

Juice  (Uncooked)  ....  .  568 

Grapes — Made  from  Our  Own....  568 
Spiced  .  568 

H 

Halloween — Home.  A  Gay .  615 

Salad  .  614 

Handicraft  Idea,  A  New  .  244 

Handierafters  and  Gardeners  312, 

342,  372,  394,  442,  500.  524. 

568,  590,  640.  686 .  728 

Hat.  Selecting  a  Becoming .  313 

Heels,  Shine  Your .  18 

Home,  This  Is  .  82 

Home-Grown  and  Made  .  330 

Komemaking,  Price  Tag  on .  481 

Honey — Helpings  .  642 

Scotch  Sauce  .  642 

Snaps  .  642 

Hot  Drinks  for  Co’.d  Days .  53 

Housedress  for  Spring.  New .  312 

Husband  Tells  Us  How,  A .  284 

Hyacinths  for  All  .  658 

I 

Ice  Cream — Fresh  Peach  .  463 

Peanut  Brittle  .  463 

Peppermint  .  463 

Strawberry  .  421 

Time.  It’s  .  463 

Idea,  Husband’s.  A  .  50 

Ideas,  Bright,  for  the  New  Year  18 

Irishman's  Temptation  .  202 

It  Might  Be  Well  to  Try .  284 

J 

Jam — Five-Minute  .  525 

Grape  .  568 

Strawberry.  Ripe  .  372 

Jelly — Apple  Mint .  462 

Grape  .  568 

Rhubarb  and  Strawberry,  Ripe  372 

Strawberry,  Ripe  .  372 

Successful,  Little  Things  That 

Make  .  462 

Wi’d  Grape  .  569 

Johnny-Jump-Ups,  Friendly  .  419 

K 

Ketchup  Bright  Red  .  524 

Kitchen — Dollar,  Spending  My. . .  204 

Made  New,  An  Old  .  641 

Knitwear  an  All-Season  Wash¬ 
ing  Problem  .  463 

L 

Lamp  Shade  and  Cover  .  708 

Lemon  Aids  Worth  Knowing....  547 

Lemonade,  Ginger  .  53 

Lenten  Treats  .  282 

Letter — From  a  Country  Woman  284 

—To  You,  A  .  19 

Libraries,  Traveling,  New 

Hampshire’s  .  589 

Little  Brown  House,  From  the 

18.  87,  222,  333,  551 .  604 

Loaf— Beef  .  728 

Salmon  .  284 

Sandwich  .  52 

Walnut-Bean  .  282 

Locker  and  a  Soup  Chest,  A....  442 

Lockers,  More  About  Food .  568 

Lodging  and  Board  . 419 

M 

Man  Tells  How,  A .  480 

Maple  Cream  .  283 

Marmalade — Biscuits  .  187 

Quick  .  187 

Rhubarb  .  421 

Rhubarb  and  Pineapple  .  421 


Tomato  .  569 

Treats  .  187 

Meal  Canned  in  One  Jar.  Whole.  649 

Menus — For  June  Wedding .  394 

Lenten  . 244 

Might  Like  to  Try,  You  .  187 

Minches  .  640 

Minted  Orange  Mousse  .  202 

Molasses  and  Springtime .  205 

Mom  Goes  Visiting,  When .  372 

Monkey  Faces  .  205 

Mother’s  Day,  Every  Day  Is .  342 

Muffin  Magic  .  50 

Muffins—  . 373,  640 

Blueberry  .  481 

Fairy  .  50 

Honey  .  642 

Peanut  Butter  .  50 

Queen  Tea  .  50 

Muslin,  Use  of  Unbleached .  313 

N 

Neckline,  Consider  the  .  284 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  In  640 
Nutting,  We  Went  .  50 

O 

Omelet,  Grapenut  . 282 

Outdoor  Meals  .  480 

P 

Pancakes,  Apple  .  313 

Parents.  Advice  to  .  244 

Party  Ideas,  Shamrock  .  202 

Peach — Balls  .  728 

Honey  .  462 

Whip  or  Mousse  .  462 

Peanut  Brittle,  Honey .  728 

Pears,  Ginger  .  526 

Pepper  Mangoes  .  546 

Pickle.  Sweet  Piccalilli  .  525 

Pickled — (Salted)  Corn  .  546 

String  Beans  .  590 

Pickles  —  Peach,  Sweet .  462 

Sour  Cucumber  .  525 

Tasty  .  546 

Pictures  on  the  Walls,  Change..  282 

Pie — Apple  .  641 

Apple  and  Date  .  641 

Apple  Custard,  With  Cocoanut  641 

Blueberry  .  481 

Christmas  .  708 

Cottage  Cheese  .  313 

Grape  .  568 

Napoleon  .  283 

Plum  Mince  .  708 

Pork  and  Apple  .  294 

Strawberry  Cream  .  421 

Washington  Sponge  .  120 

Pies,  Boiled  Cider  .  85 

Pigs  in  Blanket  .  421 

Pin-Money  Notes  .  443 

Poems  for  1938 — 

America,  the  Beautiful  .  442 

Canterbury  Bells  .  462 

Child's  World.  The  .  590 

Country  Church  .  686 

Evening  . .. .  633 

Evening  Change  .  500 

For  a  Guest  .  377 

For  Christmas  Eve  .  708 

4-H  Field  Song  ....  .  524 

Grapes  Hang  Loose.  The  .  568 

Guests  .  82 

Hedges  for  Birds  .  640 

Hooked  Rugs  .  244 

Houses  and  Homes  .  50 

Kinship  .  480 

Lonely  Calf  .  372 

Magic  Tree  .  158 

My  Father’s  Garden  .  202 

New  England  Town  in  Winter.  728 

Patchwork  Hill  .  614 

Prayer  for  Thanksgiving .  666 

Rain  at  Twilight  .  312 

Rainy  Barnyard  .  546 

Roads  .  18 

Somewhere  Today  .  394 

Strawberry  Jam  .  342 

To  My  Wife  . 120 

Wasp  Time  .  283 

Woodland  Night  .  41 R 

Potato — His  Due,  Give  .  187 

Suggestions  .  568 

Potatoes — Baked  .  187 

Boiled  .  187 

Mashed  .  187 

Preserves,  Rhubarb  .  421 

Pudding — Blueberry  .  481 

Hasty  .  728 

Steamed  Fruit  .  667 

Pumpkin — Cake  .  51 

Custard  .  51 

Doughnuts  .  51 

Drop  Cookies . 51 

Fanchonnettes  .  614 

Filled  Cookies  .  51 

Waffles  .  51 

Pumpkins.  Ways  With .  51 

Q 

Quilting  Directions  .  312 

R 

Raisin  Souffle  .  421 

Recipes  —  Liked  by  Our  Folks..  728 

To  Please  Everyone .  421 

You  Will  Like.  Timely  .  525 

Re'ish — Cucumber  .  525 

Vegetable  .  615 

Remnants  .  82 

Rice,  Fuffv  Plain  Boiled  .  421 

Rockers.  Repairing  Old  Splint..  569 

Rose  Jars,  Old-Fashioned  .  462 

Rugs — and  Quilts  Made  From 

Dealer's  Samples  .  666 

Braided  .  82 

Handmade  .  82 

Rural — Library,  The  .  515 

Life  Sunday  .  S42 


Mail  Carrier,  Our  Friend  the . .  377 
S 


Salad — Bridal  Salad  or  Molded 

Chicken  .  394 

Celery  and  Pineapple  .  373 

Cotton  Tail  .  285 

Dressing  Recipes  .  641 

Emera'd  Isle  .  202 

Firecracker  .  442 

Halloween  .  614 

Salmon — Baked  .  728 

Can  of,  With  a  .  728 

Loaf,  Crusty  .  728 

Pot  Pie  .  728 

Sandwich  Loaf  .  52 

Sandwiches,  Red,  White  and  Blue  442 

Sauce,  Bettina  .  667 

Sauce — for  Home  Barbecued 

Steaks  .  373 

Honey  Scotch  .  463 

School — Day,  For  any  .  53 

Lunch  Suggestions  .  729 

Shades.  Window  .  343 

Shortening,  Chicken  Fat  as .  283 

Son  Gives  a  Recipe,  A .  158 

Son's  Recipes,  My  .  313 

Soup,  Apple  and  Onion .  204 

Sour  Cream  for  Sweet  Foods....  462 

Spiced  Blueberries  .  546 

Squaw  Dish  .  728 

State  Fair,  Women’s  Place  at.  .  .  568 

Steaks,  Home  Barbecued  .  373 

Stew,  Green  Bean  .  501 


Stones,  Sermons  in  .  679 

Strawberry — and  Rhubarb  Jelly, 

Ripe  .  372 

Cream  Pie  .  421 

Ice  Cream  .  421 

Jam,  Ripe  .  372 

Jelly,  Now  It’s  .  372 

Jelly,  Ripe  .  372 

Strawberries  Called  on  for  All- 

Day  Service  .  421 

Stuffing — Apple,  for  Goose .  285 

Bread  and  Ce'ery  .  285 

Charlestown  .  52 

Chestnut  .  285 

Corn-Bread  .  52 

Duck  .  285 

Giblet  and  Chestnut  .  52 

Peanut  or  Pecan  .  52 

Stuffings  You'll  Like  .  285 

Suggestion — A  Cheerful  .  50 

A  Good  .  709 

Summer — Comfort  .  418 

Musings  .  526 

Supper.  Sunday  Night  .  85 

Surplus  Under  Glass,  Put  the...  421 

T 

Table  Delicacies  .  546 

Tart  Shells  and  Patties .  728 

Tarts,  Glazed  Apple  .  728 

This  and  That..  18,  50,  82,  120, 

158,  202,  244.  282,  342,  372, 

394.  418,  442,  462.  480,  524, 

546.  568,  590,  614,  640.  666, 

686,  708  . .  728 

“Three-Cent”  Visits  .  418 

Tomato — Combinations  .  569 

Honey  .  569 

Juice,  Clear  .  546 

Stuffed  .  569 

Tricks,  Green  .  591 

Tourists  Rooms  .  342 

Turkey  a  la  King  .  394 

U 

Unbleached  Muslin,  Use  of .  313 

V 

Vacuum  Sweeper,  Electric  .  53 

Valentine  Party  . 120 

Visiting  Nurse — 

Baby's  Muscles,  Building  .  245 

Bathing  Baby  .  343 

Books  on  Child  Care.  Recent..  443 
Comforts  for  the  Sick, 

Improvised  .  205 

Common  Cold.  Care  of  the .  19 

Foundations  for  Baby,  Unseen.  159 
Hand  and  Nail  Care  in  Cold 

Weather  .  729 

Health  Books  for  Summer 

Reading  .  462 

Health  En  Route  .  547 

Healthy  Occupation  for 

Children.  A  .  481 

Making  Baby's  Formula  .  395 

Scales  Say  “Gain”  or  “Lose,” 

If  the  .  689 

Sleep.  Why  .  121 

Soak  and  Then  a  Shower,  A.  .  .  591 
“Starting  School”  This  Fall,  Is 

Your  Child  .  525 

Superstitions,  Pet  .  51 

To  the  Men  .  285 

Weighing  In  .  642 

W 

Walnut  Chews  .  728 

Wardrobe,  A  School  Girl’s .  524 

Washington  Sponge  Pie  .  120 

Washington's  Birthday  Dinner 

Menu  .  120 

Wayside  Greens,  Uses  for  .  190 

Wheat  Grows  Again  in  New  York 

City  .  608 

Windfalls  Make  Good  Butter.  .  .  .  615 

Winter  Program,  My  .  19 

Wise  Men  Gave  What  They  Had  686 

Witches’  Delight  .  614 

Woman's  Household,  One  .  202 


Illustrations 

A 


Aberdeen-Angus  Breeding  Female 

Owned  by  Frank  S.  Hayden.  310 
Adams — John  Quincy.  Bringing  in 
Hay  Load  With  Help  of  Tog- 

genberg  Buck  .  551 

Mrs.  Charlotte,  and  Her  Four 

Children  .  551 

Adirondacks  from  Keeseville, 

N,  Y .  212 

Administration  Building  and 

Poultry  Class  Room  .  110 

Adobe — House,  A  Stuccoed  .  260 

Wall,  Close-Uu  of  .  260 

Agricultural  Colleges,  Represent¬ 
atives  of  Our  Eastern  .  118 

Alfalfa — Cutting  .  340 

Field  .  431 

Alta  Crest  New  Deal  .  502 

Animal — Get  the.  Accustomed  to 

Handling  and  to  Leading ....  490 
That  Is  Well  Fitted  and  Ready 
for  Exhibition  in  Any  Ring.  .  490 
With  an  Alert  and  Clean-Cut 

Appearance  .  490 

Apple — Blossom  Scene  .  377 

Blossom  Time  in  Shenandoah 
Valley  Section  of  Virginia. .  344 

Packing  for  Storage  .  207 

Red-Bug  Injury,  Various  Types 

of  .  718 

Apples.  Grading  and  Packing  .  .  147 
Auction  Plant  and  Building  at 

Brockton.  Mass,  .  165 

Avalanche  Lake  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks  .  251 

Ayrshire — and  Alfred  Becker.  Jr,  588 
Bull,  Lippitt  Hill  Gold  Brick 

52520  .  586 

Sale  in  Hornell  .  608 

B 

Bagat  Farmstead  With  New  Barn  679 

Barn — and  Silo  .  397 

And  Silos,  Metal,  on  Walden 

Farm  .  359 

Interior  of  Guernsey,  at 

Washingtonville  .  359 

Interior  View  of  Swine  .  16 

Smoky  Mountain  .  146 

Barnes,  Jean.  Joan,  June  and 

Marjorie  .  614 

Barrows,  Well-Finished  .  636 

Batteries,  Chick  Starting  .  100 

Beaulac,  H.  A..  Home  of,  and 

Manchester  Farm  .  31 

Bee  Colonies,  Strong  .  182 

Belgian  Pomeo,  Purebred  .  589 

Benn,  Gordon  .  592 

Blueberry  Bush,  High,  at  Win- 

dleswisp  .  307 

Bookmobile,  Touring  .  589 

Booth,  Rural  New-Yorker,  at 

Farmingdale  .  271 

Borden  Circular,  Illustration  in.  47 

Boulders,  Balanced  .  680 

Boy,  Small,  Enjoying  Grapes...  626 

Boys — Groups  of  .  435 

Three  Husky,  and  a  Pinto 

Colt  “Paint”  .  638 


Branch,  Forked  .  .  30 

Bridal  Table  With  Crepe  Paper 

Designs  . 394 

Bridge — San  Francisco-Oakland 

Bay  . 432 

Washed  Out,  Over  Stewart 

Brook .  551 

Bronx  River  Falls  .  713 

Brooder  House  on  Poultry  Farm 

of  Paul  Swanson  .  425 

Buchanan,  Dr.  R.  E .  518 

Buckwheat  Load  .  699 

Buildings  .  397 

Bull—  .  490 

At  High  Brook  Farms .  12 

Bethel  Quiet  Lad  531454 .  662 

Guernsey  .  583 

Guernsey,  Foremost  Buoyant 

245192  .  436 

Guernsey,  Franchester  Bachante 

364305  .  684 

Guernsey,  Lake  Delaware 
King's  Prince,  and  A. 

McDonald  .  211 

Merry-Go-Round  at  Beltsville, 

Md .  706 

Pridemere  of  Wheatland  2nd.  .  340 
Yearling,  Cathedral  Jewell's 

Champion  250008  .  684 

Bulls — Aberdeen-Angus,  Group  of  478 
Polled  Hereford,  and  Luther 

Lawton  .  478 

Bush,  Stuart  H. ,  Canning  Crop- 
Grower,  and  His  Helpers 
Starting  the  Day’s  Work....  491 
Butchering  and  Meat  Cutting...  147 
Buzzsaw  Activities  at  Ancram, 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y .  305 

C 

Cabbage — Industry,  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty’s  .  627 

Worm  Injury  .  718 

Cactus,  Native  .  177 

Cages.  Standard  Type  of  Laying.  100 

Cake — Sour  Cream  Spice .  462 

Farm  Fruit  .  686 

Calf.  Ayrshire,  and  Sanford  J. 

Need.  Jr . 479 

Ca'la  Lily,  Wild  .  177 

Calves — Hereford  Steer  .  310 

Holstein,  Owned  by  George 

Walrath  .  460 

Jersey,  Owned  by  Ralph  Os¬ 
borne  .  460 

Triplet,  and  Dam  .  455 

Twin  Ayrshire  Heifer,  and 

Ernest  Barrows  .  539 

Canada  Thistle,  Spraying,  With 

Sodium  Chlorate  .  430 

Cane  Blight  .  471 

“Caterpillar”  Twenty-two 

Tractor  .  559 

Cemetery,  Hydrangeas,  Elms  and 

Spruces  in  .  675 

Chase,  Bobby,  and  Dog  .  42 

Cherry — Montmorency,  Two  Types 
of  Buds  and  Two  Types  of 

Wood  in  .  299 

Trees,  Montmorency,  Compari¬ 
son  Between  High  and  Low 

Production  in  .  299 

Upside  Down  Cake  .  442 

Chester  White  Brood  Sows  and 

Pigs  .  636 

Chester  Whites,  Pen  of,  and  E, 

R.  Sweetland,  Jr .  612 

Cheviots,  Flock  of,  on  Side  Hill 

Farm  of  H.  C.  McCollam....  366 

Chickering.  Lawrence  .  53 

Chief  Weasel  Feather  with  Hazel 

A,  Cotter  . .  603 

Children — at  Farm  Pump .  633 

In  Front  of  Rural  School  Build¬ 
ing  Snowman  .  10 

Two  .  200 

Chill  Room  .  327 

Christmas  Eve  Scene  .  708 

Chrysanthemums —  .  720 

At  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden....  678 

Church  at  North  Chatham  .  649 

City  Forest  of  Old  Heidelberg.  .  .  470 

Clark,  Elmer  J.,  and  Horse .  107 

Clematis.  Bower  of  . 456 

Clover — Field  .  431 

Growth  in  Apple  Orchard .  358 

Seed  .  67 

Seed.  Deduction  from  .  67 

Cock,  R,  I.  Red,  “King  of  the 

Range”  .  137 

Cold  Storage  at  Green  Mountain 

Orchards  .  247 

Colt — Belgian,  and  Police  Dog...  456 
On  Farm  of  Francis  Shaffer.  . .  448 
Congregational  Church  and  Home 

of  Ze  ma  Thayer  .  150 

Connecticut  Statehouse,  Hartford, 

Conn .  350 

Content  Farms,  Main  Buildings 

on  . 1 .  485 

Cook,  Roger,  and  His  Pal, 

Parish  .  410 

Corn  With  Silk  Bagged  for  Later 

Pollination  .  512 

Cornfield,  A  Corner  of,  on  Farm 

of  Ross  Champlin  .  676 

Cow — at  High  Brook  Farms .  12 

Barn  .  12 

Barn.  Haxton  Canning  Com¬ 
pany’s  .  55 

Brown  Swiss,  Florence  Fern  of 

Walhalla  . 440 

Guernsey,  and  Three  Bull 

Calves  .  122 

Guernsey,  With  Calf  .  310 

Hereford.  Hamilton  Bertha  .  .  242 
Jersey,  Casmias  Golden  Maid..  88 

Lottie  Ormsby  .  198 

Milking  Calf  .  206 

Cows — Aberdeen-Angus  and  Here¬ 
ford  Beef  Breeding,  Owned 
by  Connecticut  Agricultural 

College  .  370 

Ayrshire,  on  Pasture  .  198 

Grade  Polled  Shorthorn .  478 

Jersey  .  726 

On  Pasture,  Guernsey  .  198 

Crock.  Grandmother's  Butter,  and 

Some  of  Her  Other  Pottery..  501 
Cultivator,  Duckfoot,  Working  in 

Field  of  Thistles  .  430 

D 

Dahlia  Blooms  at  Danbury  Fair.  .  631 

Desk,  Kitchen  .  53 

Device.  Deep  Well  .  306 

Dobbin  and  the  Hay  Rake. 

Busy  Days  for  .  483 

Doe  Hiding  Well  in  Ferns  and 
Underbrush  to  Protect  Her 

Fawn  .  452 

Dog — Carts  Are  Used  on  the 

Gaspe  .  630 

Leading  Calf  to  Drink  at  Neil- 

sen  Farm  .  522 

Police,  and  W.  M.  Page .  236 

Door,  Dutch .  4 

Duck  Ranch  at  Riverton,  Va. .  .  350 
Ducks  . 350,  464 


E 


Easter — Bunny,  Making  up  Paper  282 

Lilies,  Field  of .  259 

Easterbrook,  Henry  .  604 

Egg — Production,  That  Last  Lap 

In  .  261 

Scales  and  Daylight  Candle ...  3 
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Eggs —  3 

Graded  Basket  of  .  137 

Eggpant.  Prof.  J.  R.  Hepler 

With  Specimens  of  Hybrid..  631 
Engineering  Building,  Rural,  Stu¬ 
dents  Starting  for  the  Fields 

from  .  147 

European — Corn-Borer  in  Stalk  of 

Corn  .  718 

Corn-Borer's  Life  Cycle  and 

Range  .  383 

Ewe,  Champion  C-Type  Merino, 

at  N.  Y.  State  Fair .  80 

Ewes — And  Dorset-Horn  Ram.  .  .  548 
Breeding,  at  Conn.  Agricultural 

College  .  548 

Hampshire  Breeding  .  80 

Purebred  Dorset  Horn  and  Suf¬ 
folk.  Breeding  .  278 

Shropshire-Merino,  Cross-Bred .  278 

Suffolk  .  436 

Western  Yearling  .  548 

F 

Farm — Of  Haydn  S.  Pearson,...  213 
Scene  from  Home  of  William 

Keil  .  535 

Tools  and  Equipment,  Old-Time 
Exhibit  of.  at  Farmingdale .  .  264 
Farmer  Off  for  an  Afternoon's 

Work  in  Field  .  473 

Farmhouse — And  Buildings  of  H. 

T.  Johnson  .  72 

Luttrell  .  453 

Massachusetts  in  Summer  and 

Winter  Dress  .  12 

Old-Fashioned,  in  Maine .  419 

Fillies — Belgian  .  416 

Percheron  .  417 

Fireplace —  .  4 


Dining-Room,  at  Locust  Lodge  397 
Fitch.  A.  S.,  With  Horse, 

“Charm”  and  Bull,  “Bill”..  411 
Florida  Dogwood  Along  a  Penn¬ 


sylvania  Roadside  .  451 

Flower — Arrangement  .  418 

Pots,  Covering  for .  590 

Foremost  Lucky  Girl  and  J.  C. 

Penney  and  Others  .  441 

Friends  in  Ohio  .  233 

Fruit — Buds  Formed  on  Spurs  and 
Those  Formed  on  Terminal 
Shoots,  Relative  Hardiness  of  299 

Cake  .  686 

Display  Staged  at  Rochester.  .  .  230 

From  Sprayed  Tree  .  718 

From  Unsprayed  Tree  and  Ef¬ 
fects  .  718 

Growers'  Association,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Officers  of .  88 

G 

Gadgets  That  Lighten  Work....  204 

Garden — Accidental  .  5 

Attractive  Backyard,  of  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Era  .  203 

One  Corner  of  Sunken .  5 

Small  Dams  of  Stone  Con¬ 
structed  in  .  5 

Geese,  Flock  of  .  732 

Gilts,  Hereford  .  517 

Goat — on  Milking  Stand  .  328 

Team,  Howard  C.  Leggett’s...  605 

Goats  Stabled  .  328 

Golden  Gate  and  San  Francisco 

Bay,  Bird’s-eye  View  of .  432 

Gourds  .  188 

Greens.  Wayside  .  ’  190 

Groton  Town  Forest  Road  in 

Groton,  Mass . 400 

Groundhog  on  Farm  of  Robert 

Stevenson  .  76 

Guernsey — Cow  C.ass  at  Farm  of 
Grover  Guernsey,  High  School 
Students  and  4-H  Club  Mem¬ 
bers  Judging  .  367 

Grand  Champion  4-H  Club  and 

Margaret  Fish  .  609 

Guernseys — and  Holsteins  .  566 

Group  of,  and  Dorothy  Onder- 
donk  .  612 


H 


Hand  Duster.  Wheel  .  680 

Hardwoods.  Stand  of  Mixed..  674 
Harvester-Thrasher  Machine  435 

Haviland.  Miss,  in  Suit  She 
Washed,  Carded,  Spun  and 

Knit  .  330 

Hay — Cleaning  Up,  on  the  Good- 

enough  Farm  .  495 

Crop,  Hauling  in  the .  430 

Crop  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y,  473 

Ensiling  .  639 

Loader  at  Work  .  206 

Haystack  Covered  With  Sisal- 

kraft  Paper  and  Wire  Fence  161 
Heifer  —  Aberdeen  -  Angus,  Co¬ 
quette  2nd  of  Dancote .  498 

Guernsey,  Senior  Yearling,  Cir- 
cleview  Ruby  and  Barton 

Somes  .  156 

Heifers — Group  of  Well-Grown!!  566 
Guernsey  and  Holstein,  and 

Prof.  E.  B.  Hewes .  726 

Southern  .  684 

Helonias  or  Swamp  Pink .  177 
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Hen.  Buff  Orpington  .  261 

Henhouse — New  .  407 

Old  .  407 

Hens,  Barred  Rock,  Flock  of....  99 

Herd — in  Pasture  .  12 

Jersey,  on  Pasture  .  55 

Purebred  Hereford  .  726 

Herefords  Owned  by  Wilfred 

Pion  .  340 

Plogs  at  Julius  Gordon  Farm.  .  .  .  392 

Ho.stem — Cattle.  Fine  Herd  of, 

and  Lawrence  Van  Cleef....  522 

Purebred,  and  Horse  .  383 

Holsteins  —  and  Guernseys  on 

Farm  of  Philip  Roth  .  344 

On  a  Hillside  .  498 

Sample  Fresh  Waters  of  Lake 
Ontario  at  Three  Mile  Bay . .  461 
Hop  Vines  —  Being  Trained  by 
Wire  Trellis  System  in  Ex¬ 
perimental  Hop  Yard  .  450 

Dusting,  in  Hop  Yard  .  450 

Hop  Yard,  Geneva  Experimental 

Station  .  450 

Horse  —  Race  Track  at  Goshen, 

N.  Y .  48 

Samford  Ruler  .  280 

Horses  —  . 107,  118 

From  Farm  of  B.  F.  Hali .  543 

On  Exhibition  on  the  Campus 
at  Farm  and  Home  Week.  .  .  518 

Team  of  .  516 

Team  of,  and  F.  A.  Kennedy.  516 
Horticultural  —  and  Women’s 
Building  and  Description  of 

Fair  Grounds  .  511 

Hall,  A  View  from  One  End 

of  the  .  519 

Society,  Ohio  State  .  105 

Housatonic  River  at  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn . 366 

House — Dutch  Stone  .  4 

Old,  After  Reconstruction.....  298 
Shelley’s  New,  in  the  Making.  632 


I 

Ice — Harvesting  on  Frank  Pul 


len’s  Pond  .  212 

Hoisting  from  Pond  .  212 

Ichneumon  Fly  Females  .  513 

J 

Jamesway  Equipment  at  N.  Y. 

State  Fair  .  511 


Japanese  Beetle  —  In  Its  Dif¬ 
ferent  Stages  of  Development  502 
Larva  With  a  Young  Japanese 
Tiphia  Larva  Attached  and 
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IT’S  A  TRIUMPH  in  traction  that  Goodyear 
offers  you  in  the  latest,  greatest  tractor  tire  it 
has  ever  developed — the  sharp-lugged,  deep-biting, 
husky  new  Goodyear  Sure-Grip. 

I  Goodyear  has  put  everything  at  its  command  into 
the  development  and  construction  of  this  tire — the 
hard-won  experience  of  millions  and  millions  of 
tractor  miles  on  farms. 

You’ll  know  as  soon  as  you  lay  eyes  on  those  high, 
tough  lugs,  that  they’re  built  to  find  bottom  any¬ 
where  and  push  through  without  slip  or  spin — a 
triumph  in  traction! 

You’ll  see  at  a  glance  that  the  wide-open  tread 
and  the  tapered  lugs  are  soundly  designed  for  thor¬ 
ough  self-cleaning. 

Then,  as  you  study  the  tire,  you  will  realize  that 
the  overlap  of  the  lug  bars  is  more  than  ample  to 
give  long  wear  and  smooth  riding  on  hard  surfaces. 

The  pitch  and  the  spacing  of  these  lug  bars,  set 
after  months  of  experiment  with  many  different 
angles,  are  scientifically  correct  for  maximum  pull. 

The  body  of  the  tire  is  another  feature — one 
which  you  cannot  see.  This  great  brute  of  a  body  is 
built  of  Goodyear’s  patented  Supertwist  Cord.  As 
a  result  it  has  greater  strength,  greater  ability  to 
absorb  shock,  greater  power  to  "come  back”. 

To  top  off  this  great  new  tire,  Goodyear  uses 
more  and  specially-treated  rubber  in  the  tread  for 
longer  wear  and  permanently  sharp,  biting  lugs. 

Goodyear  invites  your  inspection  of  this  new  Sure- 
Grip,  the  hardest-pulling,  fastest-working  tractor 
tire  ever  built  for  tough  going — a  burly  companion 
for  the  Goodyear  All-Traction  Tractor  Tire  famed 
for  its  efficiency  in  sand,  loose  soil  or  cover  crops. 

You  now  can  buy  these  tires  on  special  winter 
terms  more  liberal  than  ever  before  offered.  You 


pay  no  carrying  charges  in  the  winter  months. 

See  your  Goodyear  dealer  or  implement  dealer 
now — examine  the  new  Sure-Grip. 


you  have  ordered  a  tractor  or 
plan  to  buy  one,  insist  that  it  come 
to  you  on  Goodyear  Tractor  Tires 


i) 


GOODYEAR  Swie-Cj/tip 


•  Sure-Grip— Sure  Pull 

•  Real  Self-Cleaning  Tread 

•  Easy  to  Buy  NOW 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  AKRON,  OHIO 


I  Goodyear  Builds  the  World's  Most  Complete  Line  of  F< 
(Tires  —  o  Type  for  Every  Purpose.  Left  to  right  —  Sure- 1 
Grip  Implement  Tire,  Ribbed  Front  Wheel  Tractor  Tire,  j 
Cane  and  Rice  Field  Special,  All-Traction  Tractor  Tire. 


MORE  FARM  TRACTORS  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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Handling,,  Candling  and  Grading,  Eg,g,s 


If,  in  spite 


ABLE  eggs,  marketed  under  the 
coveted  label  of  “fresh"  here  in  the 
Eastern  States,  are  farm  products 
of  real  value,  and  deserve  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  of  every  farmer-pro¬ 
ducer.  To  secure  best  prices  for 
strictly  fresh  eggs  three  processes  are  required : 
First,  they  must  be  handled  properly  while  yet  on 
the  farm :  second,  they  must  be  candled  and  only 
l>erfect  eggs  sent  to  market ;  and.  third,  they  must 
be  graded,  and  a  demand  established  for  the  pack¬ 
age  offered.  Too  many  farmers  feel  that  these  things 
are  only  for  commercial  egg  producers,  and  that  they 
entail  too  much  trouble  and  expense.  Such  farmers 
are  missing  a  valuable  chance  to  compete  on  a  well- 
established  market  with  a  product  which  is  in  high 
demand,  especially  in  these  days.  This  article 
would  suggest  in  brief  and  concise 
form  some  steps  which  every  farmer 
egg-producer  might  initiate  or  develop 
now,  this  very  Winter  season,  with 
profit,  and  pleasure,  for  it  is  a  joy  to 
add  dollars  and  cents  to  farm  income 
at  any  time. 

HANDLING  EGGS  ON  FARM.— -Ta¬ 
ble  eggs  should  be  produced  clean, 
which  involves  plenty  of  nests — one  to 
every  five  or  six  hens — and  oft-changed 
clean  nest  litter,  such  as  wood  shav¬ 
ings,  chopped  straw,  or  clean  barn-floor 
chaff. 

Gather  eggs  at  least  twice  daily  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  and  Spring.  Use  clean, 
wire  baskets,  which  allow  the  eggs  to 
cool  quickly.  Be  sure  onajs  hands  are 
clean  when  eggs  are  gathered.  Avoid 
soiling  the  shells.  Do  not  have  to 
wash  table  eggs  before  marketing  them, 
of  care,  the  eggs  are  slightly  soiled,  clean  them  with 
fine  sandpaper,  or  a  damp  cloth,  not  wet.  Let 
moistened  eggs  air-dry. 

Store  eggs  in  a  cool,  clean  place  between  gather¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  An  ideal  temperature  is  one 
somewhere  between  55  and  GO  degrees.  Cartons  or 
egg  cases  into  which  eggs  are  to  be  packed  for  mar¬ 
keting  should  have  been  stored  for  at  least  two  or 
three  days  in  the  egg  room,  so  that  they  will  be  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  eggs  when  packed. 
Take  every  precaution  to  store  table  eggs  in  a  room 
in  which  there  are  not  any  strong,  disagreeable 
odors,  for  eggs  soon  absorb  bad  odors.  Allow  eggs 
to  stand  in  their  baskets  for  about  12  hours  after 
they  are  gathered.  Use  only  perfectly  clean  cartons, 
fillers,  or  cases. 

CANDLING  EGGS. — The  farmer  can  rig  up  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  egg  candler  by  enclosing  an  ordinary  light 
bulb  in  a  wooden  box,  in 
one  side  of  which  a 
round  hole,  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  two-ounce  egg, 
has  been  cut.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  egg-eandler 
is  simply  to  throw  a 
strong  beam  of  light 
through  the  egg  to  the 
observer’s  eye.  Pad  the 
rim  of  the  hole  with  ad¬ 
hesive  tai>e,  to  soften 
the  contact  of  the  egg 
with  it.  Of  course,  many 
farmers  may  prefer  to 
buy  an  electric  egg-can- 
dler,  of  which  there  are 
many  excellent  types  on 
the  market,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Candling 
can  be  done  in  any 
semi  -  darkened  roo  m. 

The  purpose  of  candling 
is  to  examine  each  egg 
as  to  (1)  the  size  of  the 
air-cell  at  the  large  end 
of  the  egg,  (2)  the  pos¬ 
sible  presence  of  blood- 
clots  or  other  foreign 
matters  within  the  shell, 

(3)  the  comparative  col¬ 
or  densities  of  the  yolks, 
and  (4)  the  wholeness 
of  the  shell,  or  its  qual¬ 
ity.  The  size  of  air-cell 
is  an  important  rneas- 
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ure  of  freshness,  and  is  one  basis  upon  which 
“fresh  egg  laws’’  operate.  No  eggs  in  which  there 
are  dark  spots,  or  irregular  black  bodies,  or  other 
than  apparently  normal  egg  color  should  ever  be 
sent  to  market.  Candling  is  quickly  done.  Experi¬ 
ence  allows  one  to  handle  many  eggs  within  an  hour. 
Candling  keeps  at  home  any  eggs  to  which  con¬ 
sumers  might  object,  and  rightly.  Candling  reveals 
any  “blind  checks,”  that  is  slightly  cracked  shells 
which  would  later  ruin  an  otherwise  splendid  pack. 
Candling  takes  so  little  time,  and  shows  so  much 
that  to  argue  against  doing  it  seems  impractical  in 
these  days. 

GRADING  EGGS. — Every  farmer  has  his  estab¬ 
lished  egg  market,  and  should  try  to  grade  and 


Tu'o  types  of  individual  egg  scales  and  a  daylight  candle.  Devices  through  ichich  any 
poultryman  may  initiate  and  carry  on  an  egg-size  quality  improvement  program. 


pack  to  suit  the  best  elements  of  that  market.  This 
u  riter  has  been  working  for  more  than  24  years  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  many  readers  may 
know.  He  may  be  permitted,  thei’efore,  to  illustrate 
the  basic  scheme  of  egg-grading  by  describing  the 
two  fundamental  grades  of  table  eggs  which  have 
been  established  for  the  use  of  poultrymen  in  that 
State.  He  suggests  that  if  any  farmer  puts  up  his 
fresh  eggs  in  packages  to  meet  these  New  Jersey 
grades  he  will  be  putting  them  into  splendid  shape 
for  marketing  under  preferred  prices. 

“New  Jersey  Fancy  Grade”  ( la rge  size)  eggs  must 
be  clean-shelled,  of  uniform  size,  weighing  not  less 
than  24  ounces  to  the  dozen — or  45  pounds  net  to  the 
standard  30-dozen  case — with  no  egg  weighing  less 
than  1%  ounces — which  is  at  the  rate  of  23  ounces 
to  the  dozen — and  interior  quality  must  show  an  air- 
cell  of  %  inch  or  less,  localized,  and  regular  (not 
floating);  yolk,  dimly  visible;  white,  or  albumen, 


Upper  Row  —  One  dozen  table  eggs,  each  weighing  1  4/5  ounces  (or  22  ounces  to  the  dozen).  Second  Roio — 
(hie  d^ozen  table  eggs,  each  weighing  two  ounces  (24  ounces  to  dozen).  Third  Row — One  dozen  table  eggs,  each 
weighing  2  I/O  ounces  (26  ounces  to  dozen).  Bottom  Rote — Irregular  size  dozen  of  table  eggs. 


firm  and  clear;  aixd  no  blood-clot,  or  other  foreign 
particles,  or  any  germ  development. 

“New  Jersey  Fancy  Grade”  (medium  size)  eggs 
are  similar  in  every  way  to  the  above,  except  in 
size — mediums  being  not  less  than  21  ounces  to  the 
dozen,  or  40  pounds  net  per  case,  and  no  eggs  less 
than  1%  ounces  (rate  of  20  ounces  to  dozen). 

A  tolerance,  in  each  class,  is  allowed  up  to  10  per¬ 
cent,  of  which  at  least  8  percent  must  be  in  the 
next  lower  class. 

•'New  Jersey  Grade  A”  (large  size)  eggs  must  be, 
in  size,  like  the  large-size  fancy  grade  above,  but 
as  to  interior  conditions,  Grade  A  eggs  must  show 
an  air-cell  of  *4  inch  or  less,  localized,  regular;  yolk 
may  be  visible ;  white  firm  and  clear ;  and  no  germ 
development. 

“New  Jersey  Grade  A”  (medium  size)  eggs,  again 
are  like  the  fancy  medium  size  eggs  as 
to  size,  and  like  the  Grade  A-  large  size 
as  to  interior  quality. 

A  similar  10-percent  tolerance  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  each  grade. 

Good  grading  will  not,  however,  take 
advantage  of  these  tolerances,  and  will 
give  ultimate  consumers  a  uniform, 
even  quality  in  all  eggs  sold  under  a 
given  label. 

Now,  it  is  not  wholly  necessary  to 
adopt  the  New  Jersey  gx*ades  in  exact¬ 
ness,  unless,  of  course,  one  is  selling 
under  those  gi-ades  and  the  labels 
which  have  been  adopted  along  with 
them.  The  point  is  that  these  New 
Jersey  grades  are  mighty  good  grades 
into  which  to  divide  the  average  day's 
farm  gather  of  eggs.  Take  advantage 
of  established  markets  for“  fresh”  eggs. 

PACKAGING  EGGS.— Table  eggs  should  be  placed 
in  cartons,  or  cases,  with  the  large  ends  down.  They 
will  carry  much  more  safely  that  way,  and  with  far 
less  breakage.  Do  not  try  to  pack  extra  large  eggs, 
or  irregularly  shaped  eggs.  Use  such  odd  eggs  at 
home.  Try  to  make  each  package  of  table  eggs  sold 
as  neat  and  attractive,  as  even  and  uniform,  and  as 
clean  and  tempting  in  appearance  as  may  be  pos¬ 
sible.  Farmers  may  well  take  pride  in  their  package 
of  table  eggs.  The  biggest  thing  of  all  is  reliability 
of  pack,  that  is  the  same  high  standard  should  pre¬ 
vail  always,  so  that  market  people  may  come  to 
rely  upon  package  and  use  without  re-examination. 

If  the  farmer  sends  his  eggs  to  market  uncandled 
and  ungraded,  he  may  rest  assured  that  nearly  al¬ 
ways  those  things  will  have  to  be  done  before  his 
eggs  can  be  passed  on  to  discriminating  consumers, 
and  that  he  will  ultimately  have  to  pay  the  bill  for 
doing  it.  Consumers  are  fast  learning,  and  it  is 

within  their  rights,  to 
demand  quality  when 
they  pay  for  “fi-esh” 
eggs.  They  can  get  it, 
and  they  will  get  it,  in 
most  cases. 

The  set-up  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  nor  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  hard  to  learn. 
Every  farmer,  or  some 
member  of  his  family, 
can  quickly  become  a 
good  egg-eandler  and 
grader.  The  first  sale, 
after  having  started  to 
candle  and  grade,  may 
not  bring  in  increased 
returns,  but  experience 
shows  that  after  a  short 
while  the  change  will 
come.  For  these  days 
are  days  of  increasing 
standards  and  less  tol¬ 
erance  of  old  ways. 

Through  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture 
and  Marketing,  find  out 
about  State  standards, 
and  whether  a  fresh  egg 
law  is  at  work  in  your 
State.  Fresh  eggs  at  the 
roadside  in  New  Jersey 
do  c  o  m  e  11  n  d  e  r  the 
measures  of  the  Prall 
Fresh  Egg  Law  in  that 
State,  and  they  should 
know  all  about  it. 
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Left — This  fireplace  is  the  focal  point  of  the  Dutch  * 

■*"  ’  learner ,  or  grand,  parlor ,  in  whose  chaste  severity  the  mynheer  and  his 

huysvrouw  entertained  state  visits.  Above — This  beautiful  Dutch  door 

ruggedly  withstood  the  assaults  of  hostile  Indians  and  the  wintry  blasts  of  the  ShawahgunJd 
Mountains.  Right — On  this  massive  fireplace  the  Dutch  huysvrouws  cooked ,  samp,  suppawn 
and  the  plentiful  game  of  the  W allkill  Valley,  New  York. 


Dutch  Living  In  Old 

The  early  Dutch  colonists  left  many  things  in 
which  rural  New  Yorkers  can  take  a  just  pride. 
One  thing  they  left,  and  it  has  spread  the  fame  of 
New  York  all  over  the  civilized  world,  was  the  type 
architecture  known  as  Dutch  colonial.  This  differed 
from  the  typical  Holland  type  of  housing  in  one  im¬ 
portant  respect.  It  was  developed  to  suit  the  needs 
of  a  wild  and  sometimes  hostile  country.  But  this 
living  did  bring  to  the  New  World  the  first  example 
of  gracious  charm,  much  of  which  has  existed  to  this 
day,  that  preceded  the  later  slave  civilization  of 
the  deep  South. 

What  has  been  said  to  be  the  finest  example  of 
this  Dutch  colonial  architecture  is  found  in  the 
Wallkill  Valley,  Ulster  County,  New  York.  Now 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pratt,  of  Detroit,  its 
fertile  acres  still  testify  to  the  good  judgment  of  the 
first  builder  who  was,  after  all,  essentially  a  real 
farmer.  Standing  ruggedly  on  a  slight  slope,  flanked 
by  stone  fences  and  sugar  bearing  maples,  within 
earshot  of  the  trout-filled  brook,  the  house  typifies 
the  care  and  integrity  of  the  farmer  who  built  it. 

It  has  stood  thus  for  225  years.  Good  Queen 
Anne  was  still  on  the  throne  of  England  when  the 
original  Thomas  Jansen,  late  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  decided  to  settle  in  this  new  land 
which  he  loved  so  well.  He  brought  with  him  his 
slaves  to  the  number  of  10  or  12,  his  sturdy 
huysvrouw  and  his  brood  of  apple-cheeked  childer. 
For  this  large  menage  he  needed  a  large  house. 

Like  all  good  farmers  he  had  it  built  so  that  the 
long  side  faced  to  catch  the  southern  sun.  The 
massive  stones  which  make  the  two-foot-thick  walls 
were  gathered  from  the  fields  and  the  Negro  slaves 
mixed  the  hand-made  mortar.  Virgin  pine  was  cut 
and  laboriously  hewed  into  huge  beams  which  stand 
rugged  and  firm  today.  Those  kind  of  trees  do  not 
grow  today.  In  the  living-room  of  the  house  for 
instance,  the  wainscoting  is  composed  of  a  solid  piece 
of  soft  pine  over  22  inches  wide.  The  beams,  meas¬ 
uring  18x10  inches  would  be  impossible  to  procure 
at  this  modern  time.  . 

Expensive  glass,  imported  from  Holland,  made  up 
the  casement  windows  of  24  panes  which,  in  them¬ 
selves,  showed  the  builder  to  be  a  man  of  unusual 
wealth.  And  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  dis¬ 
cretion  by  his  cellar.  Vast,  hugely  timbered  and 
dark,  its  dim  interior  gives  some  clue  to  the  import¬ 
ant  part  it  played  in  early  colonial  life.  Even  today 
we  see  the  post  to  which  unruly  slaves  were  chained. 
The  heavy  cement  floor  shows  the  partition  marks  of 
the  slaves’  quarters.  Nearby  is  the  cold  room.  Like 
all  good  farmers,  even  the  most  modern,  the  Jansen 
cellar  was  filled  early  in  the  Fall.  The  tiny  windows 
were  packed  tight  with  salt  hay  and  only  a  narrow 
door  was  left  for  the  slaves’  entrance  and  exit.  No 
slave  was  allowed  to  enter  the  house  by  the  upper 
entrances.  The  contents  of  the  cold  room  differed 
but  little  from  those  of  the  present  day.  Great  hogs¬ 
heads  of  corned  beef,  barrels  of  salt  pork,  tonnekins 
of  salted  shad  and  mackerel,  firkins  of  butter  and 
tumblers  of  spiced  fruits  and  jellies  lurked  under  the 
swinging  smoked  hams;  shelves  of  sausage  and  rol- 
liichcs,  great  tuns  of  vinegar  and  bins  and  bins  of 
vegetables  all  testified  to  the  thrift  and  prudence  of 
the  early  farmer. 

Upstairs  the  most  important  room  was  the  kitchen. 
The  great  maw  of  the  massive  fireplace  held  great 
chunky  logs  on  which  wTere  cooked  the  delicious 
Dutch  meals  of  the  day.  In  the  morning  these  were 
usually  samp  or  suppawn.  The  first  was  coarsely 
ground  corn  mixed  with  salt  pork  and  vegetables 
and  simmered  for  hours.  The  suppawn  is  merely 
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cornmeal  cooked  in  milk. 


With  this  meal  under  his 


belt  the  farmer  took  his 
slaves  and  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  day.  The 
original  Jansen  acreage 
was  over  a  thousand  so 
there  was  plenty  of  work 
for  all  hands. 

Often  the  deer  came 
down  from  the  Shawan- 
gunk  Mountains  and  ate 
in  the  same  troughs  with 
the  hogs.  The  wild  tur¬ 
keys  made  the  air  hide¬ 
ous  with  their  gobbling 
and  when  the  great  wild 
swans,  nearly  extinct 
now,  flew  over,  the  beat 
of  their  wings  was  like 
sudden  Summer  thunder. 

Wild  ducks,  geese  and 
even  bear  all  added  to 
the  larder  of  the  farmer. 

The  fertile  land  produced  the  corn,  hay  and  other 
necessary  crops,  and  the  flax  and  sheep-wool  sur¬ 
rendered  to  be  made  into  tight,  homespun  garments. 

As  in  these  modern  times,  there  were  problems, 
too.  But  the  problems  were  much  different.  Instead 
of  the  onslaughts  of  predatory  corporations  and 
legislators,  the  farmer  must  needs  guard  against  the 
sudden  attack  of  hostile  Indians.  For  a  good  many 
years  no  work  was  done  on  the  farm  without  the 
presence  of  armed  guards.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  Wallkill  lives  Mr.  MeElhone  who  is  the 
great-grandson  of  the  slave-master  who  controlled 
and  supervised  the  slaves  for  the  original  Thomas 
Jansen.  Mr.  McElhone’s  memory  is  refreshingly 
clear  about  many  incidents,  of  which  his  grandfather 
told  about  his  father,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
being  the  ransacking  of  the  house  by  deadly  Senecas 
who  came  swiftly  down  from  the  valley  of  the  Mo¬ 
hawk.  Two  of  the  children  were  hidden  in  the  great 
brick  oven,  pictured  with  the  fireplace,  and  the 
master  and  slaves  were  forced  to  flee  for  help.  On 
another  occasion  a  house  farther  down  the  road  was 
raided  and  three  of  the  women  were  taken  into  the 
mountains  and  brutally  scalped. 

But,  apart  from  Indian  raids  and  insolent  English 
soldiers,  the  Dutch  life  had  it  compensations.  The 
farm  maintained  itself.  The  surplus  which  was  left 
found  ready  sale  in  neighboring  Kingston,  Albany 
or  even  the  little  settlement  of  Nieuw  York.  During 
the  long  Summer  evenings  the  huysvrouws  visited 
one  another  and  made  a  ldappcrnye,  similar  to  pres¬ 
ent-day  sewing  circles,  on  the  two  little  benches 
which  always  flanked  the  massive  Dutch  door.  The 
mynheers  sat  and  stolidly  smoked  their  long¬ 
stemmed  pipes  and  judiciously  weighed  the  chances 
of  Holland  again  taking  over  the  struggling  English 
colony. 

During  the  cold  Winter  nights  the  huge  fireplaces 
roared  their  cheery  flames  and  cast  eery  shadows  on 
the  low  beams.  Upstairs,  someone  would  stand 
strict  watch  in  the  shoulder-high  dormer  windows  to 


Since  1712  this  Dutch,  stone  house  has  stood  in  the  Wallkill  Valley,  Ulster  County, 
Neio  York — nothing  has  been  added  or  restored  in  its  225  years  of  existence. 

give  sudden  alarm  of  any  Indian  attack.  The  strong 
wooden  shutters  would  be  bolted  tight  and  the 
family  would  retire  to  the  soft  and  engulfiing 
feather  beds. 

And  so  this  great  old  house  stands  today.  The 
same  sun  still  splashes  molten  light  on  the  great 
beams  and  the  same  brook  still  chuckles  on  merrily 
toward  the  sea.  Nothing  has  changed  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  conditions.  And  eventually,  for  such 
are  the  problems  facing  the  farmer  today,  many 
modern  agriculturists  will  turn  once  more  to  the 
calm,  the  efficiency  and  the  methods  which  char¬ 
acterized  Dutch  living  in  the  earliest  rural  New 

York.  MALCOLM  PARKS. 


Advantages  of  Neighborliness 

Much  that  is  true  and  wise  has  been  spoken  and 
written  concerning  the  superiority  of  the  farm  over 
the  city  as  a  place  for  the  rearing  of  children — the 
purer  air  and  sunshine,  the  fresher  foods,  the  more 
healthful  outdoor  work,  and  greater  freedom  from 
the  undesirable  influences  so  prevalent  in  the  larger 
centers  of  population.  But  there  remains  another, 
and  I  believe  a  powerful  influence  for  good  which  is 
exerted  by  country  rearing,  in  the  lives  of  our  grow¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls ;  namely,  the  deeply  rooted  desire 
for  the  good  opinion  of  their  home  community. 

Country  life  is  more  intimate ;  the  affairs  of  each 
individual  are  well  known  to  the  entire  community, 
and  the  fortunes  of  Neighbor  Jones’  and  Neighbor 
Smith’s  sons  and  daughters  are  matters  of  interest 
to  all.  This  is  true  whether  the  boy  or  girl  remains 
in  his  native  community,  or  elects  to  seek  his  for¬ 
tunes  amid  new  scenes,  and  rare  indeed,  is  the  coun¬ 
try  youth  who  loses  sight  of  this  fact. 

In  the  course  of  traveling  I  have  met  young  folks 
from  my  own  neighborhood,  and  if  by  chance  they 
had  fallen  upon  evil  days  their  parting  instructions 
would  be,  “If  the  folks  back  home  ask  about  me,  tell 
them  I’m  doing  all  right.”  Or  if  fortune  had  smiled 
upon  them,  it  would  be,  “Remember  me  to  everybody 
back  home.”  In  either  case  there  was  clearly  evident 
that  deeply  rooted  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of 
“the  folks  back  home.”  I,  too,  had  that  same  desire, 
have  it  still  and  hope  to  always  keep  it  If  this  be 
true  does  it  not  deserve  a  place  of  mention  among 
the  advantages  of  country  life?  kobkkt  j.  fauss. 
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These  steps  lead  from  the  house  doicn  to  the  garden.  At  one  side  of  these ,  three  terraces  were  built  and  large  rocks  placed 

unevenly  in  these  terraces.  Rock  plants  were  tucked  in  betiveen  the  rocks. 


An  Accidental 
Garden 

With  a  wistful  sort  of  feeling  I  con¬ 
templated  what  was  once  a  flower  gar¬ 
den.  Here  and  there  were  clumps  of 
peonies,  iris  and  roses  choked  with 
weeds  and  grass,  yet  after  years  of 
neglect  they  still  managed  to  bloom. 

Gathering  a  few,  I  carried  them  into 
the  house,  wondering  whose  loving 
hands  had  planted  and  tended  them. 

We  were  renters  and,  like  the  pre¬ 
vious  occupants  and  the  owner,  had  not 
bothered  to  cultivate  the  old  garden. 

Probably  they  had  felt  as  we  did  about 
rented  property.  One  might  stay  for 
a  while  and  then  circumstances  com¬ 
pelled  you  to  move  on,  so  there  was 
not  incentive  to  work  someone  else’s 
garden. 

For  years  we  had  longed  to  own  a 
home  of  our  own,  but  with  a  large 
family  of  growing  boys  and  gilds  it 
seemed  impossible.  But  that  old  ne¬ 
glected  garden  seemed  to  haunt  me.  If 
only  we  owned  a  home,  we  could  lift,  separate,  and 
take  part  of  each  clump,  leaving  the  rest  where 
they  were. 

Finally  my  husband  and  I  put  our  heads  together 
and  decided  that  if  we  ever  expected  to  own  a  home 
we  must  make  a  start. 

The  man  of  the  house  had  long  had  his  eye  on  a 
piece  of  land  which  though  overgrown  with  under¬ 
brush  and  weeds  seemed  to  have  possibilities.  This 
we  bought.  The  lot  contained  about  three  acres.  In 
the  lot  is  a  small  valley  and  through  it  flows  a  brook. 
Working  day  and  night  the  place  was  at  last  cleared 
of  its  tangle  of  underbrush.  Money  being  scarce, 
building  an  entirely  new  house  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  luck  was  with  us  as  my  husband  is  a  car¬ 
penter  by  trade.  After  looking  around  he  found  one 
large  and  two  small  buildings  which  contained  some 
worth-while  lumber,  the  largest  one  having  hand- 
hewn  rafters  and  beams.  These  buildings  were  taken 
apart  and  using  new  lumber  as  required  a  five-room 
bouse  was  erected.  We  moved  into  this  house  before 
any  of  the  rooms  were  plastered  as  it  was  in  early 
Summer. 

Before  the  house  was  finished  we  carefully  dug 
and  divided  the  clumps  of  perennials  in  the  old 
neglected  garden.  Part  of  each  clump  we  left  where 
they  were,  the  rest  my  husband  took  with  plenty  of 
soil  left  on  their  roots  and  transplanted  them  in 
the  little  valley  near  the  brook.  As  it  was  moist 
there,  he  thought  the  plant  would  be  more  apt  to 
live. 

My  first  glimpse  of  our  new  home  convinced  me 
that  by  accident  the  spot  chosen  temporarily  for 
these  flowers  would  be  my  permanent  garden.  The 
contour  of  the  land  was  perfect  for  a  sunken  garden, 
and  I  soon  found  that  the  soil  was  very  mellow  and 
light.  The  neglected  plants  from  the  old  garden  now 
took  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  There  was  just  one  oval 
bed  that  first  Summer.  Though  it  contained  a 
hodge-podge  of  annuals  and  perennials  it  was  the 
pride  of  my  heart.  How  they  did  grow  and  thrive ! 
As  it  was  close  by  the  brook  there  was  generally 
enough  moisture,  but  during  the  hottest  months  we 
carried  water  from  the  brook  in  a  sprinkling  can, 
giving  it  a  good  wetting  either  in  the  morning  or 
late  evening.  It  is  a  mistake  to  water  a  garden  in 
the  hot  part  of  the  day. 

My  health  was  none  too  good  at  this  time,  the 


house  was  not  finished  and  was  altogether  too  small 
for  my  growing  family.  Often  I  felt  very  tired  and 
discouraged,  yet  each  day  the  garden  called  to  me 
and,  trowel  and  work  tools  in  hand,  I  soon  found 
myself  among  the  flowers  and  my  troubles  and  care 
forgotten. 

One  by  one  new  features  were  added,  the  first 
being  a  bird  bath,  built  of  cobble  stones  and  cement. 
A  lily  pool  was  next  attempted.  We  covered  the 
edge  of  this  pool  with  flat  rocks,  planting  low-grow¬ 
ing  plants  in  between  the  stones.  We  have  kept  the 
whole  garden  as  near  like  nature  as  possible,  using 
to  advantage  the  contour  of  the  land  with  its  hollows 
and  knolls,  and  placing  retaining  walls  and  rocks 
wherever  new  soil  has  been  deposited. 

On  a  steep  bank  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  garden,  which  was  mostly  made  from  soil  taken 
from  our  lawn  when  it  was  being  graded,  we  con¬ 
structed  steps  leading  from  the  house  down  to  the 
garden.  Three  terraces  were  built  and  large  rocks 
placed  unevenly  and  partially  covered  with  soil  in 
these  terraces.  Many  kinds  of  rock-garden  plants 
were  next  tucked  in  between  these  rocks  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  steps.  Among  these  are  moss  phlox  in 
different  shades  of  pink,  lavender  and  white ; 
sedums,  primroses,  basket  of  gold,  crocus,  daffodils, 
grape  hyacinth  and  daphne. 

Across  the  brook  on  the  western  bank  are  native 
ferns  and  we  are  gradually  filling  in  this  bank  with 
iris  and  any  other  surplus  stock  as  we  take  it  from 
over-crowded  borders. 

The  brook  and  garden  is  a  joy  to  behold  both  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer.  Through  the  hottest  months  there 
is  very  little  water  running,  so  we  constructed  small 
dams  of  stone  which  hold  back  the  water,  forming 
small  pools.  Here  and  there  are  tiny  waterfalls 
splashing  away  merrily.  Bog  and  water  plants  line 
the  edges  of  the  brook,  while  water  lilies  grace  part 
of  the  pools.  Some  of  these  we  left  unplanted  as 
we  like  to  see  the  clear  water  with  their  reflections 
of  trees  and  flowers. 

Over  the  brook  is  a  small  cedar  bridge,  and  cross¬ 
ing  this  we  find  more  stone  steps  leading  to  a  flat 
plot  of  ground.  Here  we  constructed  paths  with 
borders  around  a  center  plot,  it  is  in  these  beds  that 
most  of  the  annuals  are  planted.  Much  hard  work 
had  to  be  done  before  this  plot  was  ready  for  its 
borders.  A  good-sized  knoll  of  soil  had  to  be  dug 


away,  spread  around  and  then  leveled  off.  It  proved 
to  be  well-worth  the  effort. 

In  the  background  we  transplanted  evergreens, 
laurel,  honeysuckle  and  native  dogwood  from  a 
nearby  forest.  Wild  flowers  also  from  the  woods 
have  been  planted  in  natural  locations,  among  them 
columbine,  lady-slippers,  adder’s  tongue,  wake  robin, 
anemone,  yellow  violets  and  wild  roses. 

Very  little  money  has  been  expended  either  in  the 
construction  or  planting  of  this  garden.  Some  plants 
have  been  obtained  by  exchanging  with  neighbors 
or  friends,  while  each  year  a  few  are  selected  from 
catalogs  and  nurseries,  which  are  gradually  filling 
all  available  space. 

On  the  southern  boundary  of  our  garden  runs  a 
public  road,  a  wall  was  built  of  large  rocks  from 
the  sunken  garden  to  a  level  with  this  road.  Through 
two  tiles  set  in  the  bottom  of  this  wall  gushes  the 
water  which  forms  our  brook.  Rambler  roses  climb 
the  wall  and  below  are  two  small  pools  with  water¬ 
falls  creating  a  beautiful  picture.  Many  stop  to 
enjoy  our  garden  and  everyone  is  welcome  to  visit 
our  little  valley  of  flowers. 

Privacy  has  been  attained  by  building  a  large 
cedar  platform  from  a  steep  bank  out  over  one  of 
the  larger  pools.  Trees  shade  this  platform  all  day 
and  many  pleasant  hours  are  spent  here,  family  and 
friends  relaxing  in  chairs,  with  the  view  of  the 
whole  garden  spread  out  before  them. 

Our  home  is  larger  now  and  the  family  nearly 
grown  up.  There  have  been  many  failures  and  strug¬ 
gles  aplenty,  but  I  have  learned  one  great  lesson 
that  “all  things  come  to  him  who  waits,”  yes,  and 
“keeps  on  working”  might  be  added. 

Perhaps  it  wasn’t  an  accident  that  caused  us  to 
start  this  new  garden  in  the  little  valley,  maybe  a 
kind  providence  guided  us  with  the  plants  of  that 
old  neglected  garden.  “That  they  might  find  life  and 
find  it  more  abundantly. 

This  is  our  experience  in  starting  a  new  home 
and  garden  with  very  small  expense.  'How  well  we 
have  succeded  I  will  leave  the  story  and  pictures 
for  you  to  decide. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  people  wait  too  long, 
hoping  for  better  times  when  many  times  there  are 
opportunities  close  at  hand  if  they  would  only  look 
for  them,  which  if  seized,  would  bring  them  their 
heart’s  desire.  g.  l.  s. 


Left  —  One  corner  of  our  sunken  garden.  The  little  house  by  the  steps  is  camouflaged  tile  covering  our  well.  Right  —  We  constructed  small  dams  of  stone  which  hold 

back  the  water  forming  small  pools.  Some  of  these  we  left  unplanted  as  we  like  to  see  the  clear  water  with  their  reflections. 
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Five 
Favorite 
Colors — 
Yellow,  Crimson, 
Pink,  Blue,  White 


YEARLY,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  families  plan 
their  crops  and  gardens  with  the 
help  of  Maule’s  Seed  Book,  wilh 
its  reliable  information  about  all 
the  ilnest  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  including  number  of  days 
from  planting  to  maturity. 

All  the  finest  varieties,  newest 

early  strains  for  heavy  yield,  high-  .  .  -  - - «, - , 

est  market  prices.  We  are  sure  ■  th  flowers  grow  up  to  4  inches  across,  on  stems  often 
SseUr  ofVule’s  2  feet  Tong g  The  branching  plants  grow  2  to  3  feet 

anteed  set  s  —  you’ll  grow  tall,  blooming  freely  from  midseason  till 

S  vegetables  and  Holers.  fro^  five  1ch?l"Pst  a  10 ^Packet  of 

Very  reasonable,  too.  I$r^i>§&oZS/ASf’eds  of  each  (oOc  value),  < 

'  all  5  postpaid  for  10c! 

Cat  Out  and  Mail  Today! 


WILT- RESISTANT !  The  nation's  favorite  flower, 
now  further  improved  !  Giant  Branching  kind  ; 

.  .  ^  _ A  • o  +  oin  ci  /it  fun 


MCEVML  V-  j) llllll  Maule^BId^.^hiidelphia,  Pa. 

□  Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  me  Maule’s  Five  Favorite! 
Asters,  5  lOc-Packets  of  Seeds  for  price  of  one. 

__  ^ -  □  Send  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free. 

Maulesh 

™  - ■  B.D.  (or  street)  . 

■ 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  ■  P.O.  &  State . 

554  Maule  Building.,  Philadephia,  Pa. 


The  Old  Reliable  Seed  House 


Get  BIGGER  CROPS— Make  More  Money 

Protect  yourself  against  possible  shortage  of  high 
grade  seeds.  Order  NOW  for  delivery  next  Spring. 
1  Hoffman’s  heavy  yielding  seeds  have  been  famous  since 
1899  because  they  are  clean,  vigorous  and  prolific, 
i  All  varieties  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Soy  Beans, 

Corn,  Potatoes,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc.  WRITE  TODAY. 
l|  Send  name,  address,  also  seeds  you  will  need.  NO 
MONEY  DOWN.  Pay  upon  delivery  of  seed. 

J  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Ifi  Box  210*  Landisville  >i 

§§|  Lancaswi  County,  Pa.  NJn/v/''  L 


Quality  Farm  Seeds 


✓•HARRIS  SUDS- 


BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

We  have  those  vigorous  early  strains  of  MUSKMEL- 
ONS,  SWEET  CORN,  TOMATOES,  PEPPERS,  BEETS, 
SQUASH,  etc.,  which  insure  success  for  gardeners 
whose  seasons  are  short.  These  sturdy  stocks  of  ours 
are  noted  everywhere  for  their  vitality,  fine  quality 
and  high  yield,  .... 

Our  catalogue  of  the  best  flowers  and  vegetables  is 
well  worth  having,  Send  for  your  copy  today! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  the  “Market  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List”  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc., 

R.  F.  D.  31,  Coldwater,  New  York 
1938  Catalog  Now  Ready 


TOPPER 


PRITCHARD’S  SCARLET 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 


FIELD  SEEDS  FROM 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 


EARLY  TO  LATE 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley;  Silage,  Corn,  Cab-  Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old  fa- 
bage.  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Wheat,  vorjtes,  more  even  ripening,  better  type  and 
Field  Beans.  quality.  Produced  especially  for  home  and 

Also  Hardy  |Alfalfas,  Clover*  and  Grasses.  market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of  hy 
Millets,  Sorghum,  .Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed  .  .  .  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn  fronr 


Canary  Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture 
from  sources  proved  best. 


gjj  brids  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn  from 
June  till  fall  frosts. 

To  fertilize  soils,  treat 


•U  WCOl* 

FARM  CHEMICAL  seeds,  protect  crops* 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


Seneca  Sixty  Hybrid  Sweet  Com 

days  f  nuaiity.  The  earliest  table  and  market  corn.  One  of  our  own 
Hybrids.  Outstanding  in  all  official  tests  last  year* 

Descriptive  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


Box  R,  Hall,  New  York 


Harbin  Lespedeza  in  the 
North 

Any  doubt  that  Harbin  lespedeza  would 
set  seed  in  our  up-State  New  York  lo¬ 
cality  was  resolved  this  past  season.  I 
planted  half  an  acre  in  very  poor  soil  on 
top  of  a  stony  hill.  The  altitude  at  that 
particular  spot  is  l.GOO  feet  above  sea 
level,  which  means  that  for  our  latitude, 
the  season  is  much  shorter  than  would 
be  supposed. 

Seeding  was  done  the  last  week  in 
April,  as  early  as  the  land  was  in  con¬ 
dition.  It  came  on  quickly  and  matured 
seed  was  first  noted  on  August  17.  From 
then  until  frost  killed  the  plants  the  last 
week  in  September,  seed  production  was 
heavy. 

No  lime  was  applied  to  the  soil,  which 
is  acid  enough  to  require  half  a  ton  to 
the  acre  for  Red  clover.  No  fertilizers 
of  any  sort  were  used.  The  stand  at¬ 
tained  a  height  of  about  eight  inches. 
Since  Harbin  is  a  legume,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  inoculate.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  greater  fertility  would  give  better 
growth.  What  I  wanted  to  test  was  its 
ability  to  mature  seed  at  our  altitude  in 
our  cool,  short  season.  It  came  through. 

I  noted  that  it  was  green  and  succu¬ 
lent  when  native  pastures  in  adjoining 
fields  were  brown.  Harbin,  which  is  an 
early  strain  of  Korean,  should  be  a  great 
boon  in  bringing  back  old  pastures  in  the 
Northeast,  at  slight  expense.  It  is  an 
annual,  but  when  it  matures  seed  it  will 
reseed  and  maintain  itself  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Be  sure  to  start  with  northern- 
grown  seed;  for  pasture  five  to  six  pounds 
per  acre  in  six-inch  drills  is  about  right. 

C.  C.  SHERLOCK. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


Wayzata,  Everbearing 
Strawberry 

On  May  3  I  planted  25  plants  of 
“Wayzata,”  everbearing  strawberry  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Minnetonka  District  a  few 
seasons  ago.  These  were  set  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hill  system,  and  although 
they  attempted  to  bloom  and  set  fruit 
almost  immediately,  all  blossoms  were 
kept  pinched  off  until  mid-July.  Each 
plant  was  allowed  to  set  five  runner 
plants,  when  it  was  belatedly  learned 
that  a  chief  characteristic  of  this  plant 
is  to  bear  best  on  new  runner  plants. 

August  3  the  first  strawberries  were 
picked.  We  were  amazed  at  the  enorm¬ 
ous  size,  texture  and  flavor.  Between 
that  time  and  killing  frosts,  the  average 
picking  was  half  a  gallon  of  choice — very 
choice — berries  daily.  And  birds,  pheas¬ 
ants  and  other  uninvited  “guests”  made 
heavy  inroads  in  the  crop.  W hen  frost 
rang  down  the  curtain,  the  plants  were 
still  blooming  and  literally  loaded  down 
with  green  berries  of  all  sizes. 

Wayzata  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  best 
everbearing  strawberry  that  has  yet  been 
produced.  It  is  brilliant,  deep  color,  and 
its  flesh  is  firm  and  solid.  The  flavor 
defies  description  and  is  unusually  pleas¬ 
ing,  minus  the  marked  acidity  present  in 
some  varieties.  The  huge  size  rivals 
Mastodon — just  nine  berries  from  our 
test  plot  filled  a  half-pint  sauce  dish ! 
Best  of  all,  this  variety  is  firm  enough 
to  stand  shipping  well.  Minnesota  com¬ 
mercial  growers  have  found  it  to  have 
considerable  value  because  of  this  qual¬ 
ity,  and  wholesalers  report  that  “it  sells 
itself  on  sight.”  c.  c.  sherlock. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


Shagbarks  in  New  England 

Perhaps  some  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  observ¬ 
ing  readers  can  tell  me  how  far  north 
the  shagbark  grows  without  winter  in¬ 
jury  and  is  also  able  to  ripen  its  nuts  and 
to  produce  good  nuts.  Are  such  trees 
to  be  found  in  the  northern  half  of  Ver¬ 
mont  or  New  Hampshire,  or  anywhere  in 
Maine  and  in  New  York  north  of  the 
Adirondacks? 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  species  of  trees 
produce  the  best  quality  of  fruit  near  the 
northern  range.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  orange.  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  is  also  true  of  the  shagbark, 
and  therefore  I  should  be  scientifically 
interested  to  find  out  the  location  of  the 
most  northerly  really  fine  shagbarks.  If 
anybody  knows  that,  it  is  probably  the 
intelligent  It.  N.-Y.  readers. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  russell  smith. 


Business  Bits 

“Do  It  With  Squabs.”  This  64-page 
illustrated  book  lists  a  variety  of  pigeons 
and  supplies,  including  feeds  and  grits, 
used  in  squab  breeding.  There  are  7o  pic¬ 
tures,  also  items  written  by  squab  breed¬ 
ers  in  every  section  telling  of  their  prog¬ 
ress.  It  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing 
to  Rice  Farm,  205-A  Howard  St.,  Mel¬ 
rose,  Mass. 


January  1,  193S 

Liability  for  Spray  Damage 

An  unusual  law  case  is  now  before  the 
New  Hampshire  Courts  and  its  final  out¬ 
come  will  be  awaited  with  interest  by 
property  owners. 

Sarah  J.  Gilman,  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
has  brought  suit  against  the  city  for 
$5,000  damages,  representing  the  loss  of 
her  liens  which  she  claims  died  from  eat¬ 
ing  grass,  poisoned  by  a  tree  spray  op¬ 
erated  by  the  city. 

In  a  motion  hy  the  city  to  dismiss  the 
suit,  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court 
has  just  handed  down  a  ruling  in  favor 
of  Mrs.  Gilman.  The  Court  pointed  out 
that  although  a  municipality  could  not 
he  held  liable  for  damage  for  spraying 
trees  on  private  property,  liability  would 
attach  if  the  city  were  negligent  in  its 
spraying  operations  on  a  public  highway. 
In  the  present  case,  the  trees  were  on  a 
highway  with  the  branches  overhanging 
Mrs.  Gilman’s  property.  Her  hens  had 
eaten  the  grass  on  her  lawn  on  which 
the  tree  spray  had  fallen. 

The  case  will  soon  be  reached  for  trial, 
with  Mrs.  Gilman  on  the  long  end  of  the 
first  skirmish. 


Cables  Spun  by  Spiders 

There  is  a  spider  thread  from  a  tree  to 
my  porch,  10  feet  away.  How  was  this 
spun  and  connected?  h.  w. 

This  was  referred  to  the  Senior  En¬ 
tomologist  of  the  government  specializing 
in  insects  affecting  man  and  animals, 
who  says : 

“I  have  your  inquiry  as  to  how  a  spider 
succeeds  in  putting  one  of  its  webs  be¬ 
tween  two  objects  quite  some  distance 
apart. 

“This  question  has  always  been  one  of 
considerable  interest  to  observers  of  na¬ 
tural  phenomena,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  a  web  is  often  seen  stretched  be¬ 
tween  two  objects  over  a  small  stream, 
where  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  the 
spider  to  get  from  one  object  to  the 
other.  The  process  is  really  quite  simple. 
A  female  spider  will  crawl  up  a  tree  and 
out  on  the  tip  of  one  of  its  branches, 
where  she  will  raise  the  tip  of  her  abdo¬ 
men  and  start  spinning  out  a  thread  of 
silk.  The  thread  is  wafted  about  by  the 
breeze  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
some  other  object  to  which  it  sticks. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  spider 
runs  across  the  “primary  bridge,”  secure¬ 
ly  fastens  the  other  end,  and  after  this 
the  building  of  the  web  is  comparatively 
easy.  At  some  point  above  or  below  the 
attachment  of  the  “primary  bridge”  the 
spider  fastens  another  thread,  and  crawls 
back  across  the  “primary  bridge,”  spin¬ 
ning  a  thread  as  she  goes.  When  she 
reaches  the  other  side,  the  slack  is  taken 
out  of  the  thread  she  has  spun  out  on  her 
way  across,  and  this  is  fastened  to  a 
point  above  or  below  the  original  starting 
point  of  the  “primary  bridge.”  Several 
secondary  bridges  may  be  built  in  this 
manner,  and  it  is  between  these  that  the 
orb  is  made.  e.  c.  cushing. 
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INCREASE!  Your  Berry  Profits 
At  No  Extra  Cost  To  You! 

There’s  a  big  market  today  for  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  Cash  in  on  this  opportunity 
to  make  some  nice  profits. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  Booklet.  Tells  how 
world’s  largest  growers  of  strawberry  plants 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  grow  strawberries  and 

other  leading  small  fruits. Describesand  illustrates 

in  color  all  principal  vari¬ 
eties  of  Strawberries,  *  ' 

Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries, Dewberries, 

Grapes.Fruit  Trees, 
etc.Explainshowwegrow  * 
our  selected  strain  Plants 
and  help  our  customers. 

Get  double  yields. 

Our  GUARANTEE 
gives  you  full  protection. 

Every  fruit  grower  and 
gardenershould  have  this 
FREEBook.Send  pos¬ 
tal  for  yours  NOW. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons  _ 

155  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


rite 

M  COWPfc^ 

Salisbury. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 


Wo  offer  many  new  and  tested  improved 
varieties  of  fruits  and  berries  which 
;  moan  greater  profits  to  the  grower  Mil¬ 
hous  of  tripie  inspected,  hardy,  well- 
rooted,  thrifty  trees  grown  under  ideal 
-  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Plant  de¬ 

pendable  Bountiful  Ridge  Grown  Stock  this  year, 
i  i  ovod  best  by  tost.  Write  for  11138  complete  catalog 
BOUNTIFUL  RID6E  NURSERIES,  Dept.  13,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  15c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid  Guaranteed  to  satisf y.  Farm.  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit, 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc. 
in  fact  our  1938  Catalog  has  every- 
tO.  thingfor  Garden,  Farm  and  l«wn,i'^  -r  . 
Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

WlWlK  Box  t  I  Geneva,  Ohto^^^  J/£ 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 

$2.00,  postpaid — from 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 


22r£&.STR  A  WB  E  R  R I E  S 


Every  Grower  should  havo  Raynerrs  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  fret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBEBBV 

PLANTS  1 


STATE  CERTIFIED£r>&gK& 

due’s  free  catalog  is  complete  witli  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  You  can  save  30%  on  your  order.  Write 
today.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  Showell,  Maryland. 

The  Newer  Raspberries 

prices  for  spring  delivery.  W.  Halbert,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

fgurpee’s  B 

Enough  seeds  of  each  of  two  of  ] 
our  best  Beets,  for  you  to  grow  an  am¬ 
ple  supply  for  the  table — a  full  Ounce  i 
each  of  the  flue  early  Crosby’s  Egyp.r 
tian  and  of  the  famous  Detroit  Dark  / 

Red  (regular  price  15c  each)  both/ 
for  just  10c.  to  get  acquainted! 

Send  dime  today,  before  you  forget. 

Burpee’s  new  Seed  Catalog  free — all  about  the 
finest  flowers  and  vegetables  —  Burpee’s  fa- <4 
mous  Marigolds  with  odorless  foliage. 

Double  Nasturtiums,  Zinnias,  the  new  " 

Cornell  practically  odorless  Cabbage — 
m  pages.  over  too  pictures  in  natural  ~ 
color.  Every  flower  and  vegetable  worth, 
growing.  ■“ 

Very  low  pries*.  _ 

M&ci 

2| gp 

W.Atloe  Burpee  Co.,  454  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, ' 


Crab  Grass  in  Lawn 

One  Summer  I  was  chagrined  to  learn 
that  my  lawn  had  suddenly  become  in¬ 
fested  with  what  I  call  crab  grass.  I  do 
not  guarantee  this  to  be  the  scientific 
name  for  it.  It  is  called  by  different 
names.  The  kind  of  grass  I  refer  to 
spreads  out  on  the  lawn  somewhat  like  a 
crab,  and  at  each  joint  it  puts  out  roots, 
thus  attaching  itself  to  the  soil,  making 
it  hard  to  pull  up. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  pest  had  got  in 
my  lawn  overnight.  I  started  pulling  it 
up,  but  it  was  a  job.  It  appeared  to  be 
glued  to  the  ground,  and  the  stems  ran  in 
all  directions.  When  this  grass  had  al¬ 
ready  been  established  for  some  time,  up¬ 
on  my  pulling  it  up,  a  bare  place  re¬ 
mained  in  the  lawn,  where  the  legitimate 
grass  had  been  crowded  out. 

Upon  looking  up  the  history  of  this 
arch  pest,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  it 
has  its  vulnerable  points.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  an  annual,  and  dies  out  every  Fall, 
making  dirty  brown  splotches  throughout 
the  lawn.  The  roots  do  not  live  on  from 
year  to  year  under  the  ground  as  is  the 
case  with  some  other  intruders.  Each 
Summer  a  new  crop  comes  in  from  the 
seed  dropped  by  the  grass  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  Summer.  If  you  want  to  control 
it,  therefore,  keep  it  from  going  to  seed 


it  is  young.  Therefore,  watch  for  it  when 
it  first  shows  itself  in  the  early  Summer. 
In  my  lawn,  in  Northern  Virginia,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  notice  the  little  two-leaf  shoots 
in  June  and  early  July.  To  be  on  the 
safe  side,  keep  an  eye  open  for  them 
earlier,  to  allow  for  difference  in  seasons 
for  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
little  two-leaf  shoots  are  a  lighter  green 
than  the  other  grass,  and  the  leaves  are 
broader. 

Get  down  and  pull  up  these  little 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear.  It’s  now 
or  never.  When  they  are  spread  all  over 
the  lawn,  covering  a  foot  of  space  to  a 
plant,  it  will  take  as  long  to  get  up  one 
plant  as  it  would  have  taken  earlier  to 
pull  up  50.  All  it  wants  is  patience,  and 
if  you  can  get  some  children  to  help  you, 
so  much  the  better.  In  this  way  you  get 
rid  of  the  pest  when  it  is  small,  and  it 
will  never  go  to  seed.  But  keep  on 
watching  year  after  year,  as  birds  may 
drop  a  few  seeds,  or  the  wind  blow  some 
on  your  lawn  from  your  neighbor. 

This  is  not  the  only  type  of  undesirable 
grass  plaguing  lawns,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common,  and  by  following  these  di¬ 
rections,  it  can  be  entirely  eliminated  in 
most  cases.  h.  e.  s. 


Weathering-  of  Soil 

Apparently  many  gardeners,  and  may¬ 
be  some  farmers,  do  not  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  weathering  of  soil.  It  is 
not  likely  that  scientists  know  all  the 
factors  which  enter  into  the  process,  but 
it  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  han¬ 
dled  greenhouse  soils  that  it  is  an  import¬ 
ant  one.  For  example,  take  a  soil  that 
has  grown  a  crop  or  two  indoors  and  has 
reached  the  stage  where  the  operator  calls 
it  “sick,”  which  mijaus  principally  that 
no  more,  or  at  leal\|  insufficient  quan¬ 
tities,  of  the  nutrient  elements  needed  by 
that  particular  crop  are  available. 

Spread  that  soil  thickly  over  an  area 
in  the  open  in  Autumn  and  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  luxuriant  crop  of  almost  anything 
planted  on  it  the  next  year.  Why?  Pre¬ 
sumably  because  frost  action  has  un¬ 
locked  elements  which  were  not  avail¬ 
able  before.  The  matter  of  disease  or¬ 
ganisms  and  insects  in  the  indoor  soil, 
most  of  which  are  unable  to  persist  in  the 
open,  have  something  to  do  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  no  doubt,  but  the  main  rea¬ 
son  for  the  increase  in  ability  to  produce 
Plant  growth  is  most  certainly  to  be  found 
in  the  nutrient  elements  which  were  re¬ 
leased  by  frost  action.  This  is  a  plain 
demonstrable  fact  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  given  more  consideration  by 
gardeners  and  perhaps  by  other  workers 
of  the  soil.  c.  w.  wood. 


333  West  30th  St. 


New  York 


Repotting  Fern 

I  wish  to  repot  a  large  Boston  fern. 
B  ill  you  advise  me  as  to  the  soil  and 
treatment?  A.  m. 

In  repotting  ferns,  it  is  very  necessary 
to  have  a  clean  pot.  If  it  has  been  used 
before  it  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed. 
Put  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom  for 
draininge,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  moss 
to  prevent  the  drainage  from  becoming 
clogged.  Prepare  a  mixture  of  one-third 
rich  garden  loam,  one-third  fine  leaf 
mold,  and  one-third  coarse  sand.  Loosen 
the  old  soil  about  the  roots,  and  spread 
out  the  root  mass.  The  pot  should  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  plant, 
with  about  an  inch  of  space  all  around. 
The  soil  should  not  be  wet  enough  to 
cake.  Water  carefully  after  potting,  and 
do  not  water  again  until  the  soil  needs 

SL  T.  B. 
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■For  Earlier  Crops* 

Harris’  splendid  varieties  of  muskmelons  are  large,  thick- 
fleshed  and  have  a  taste-provoking  flavor  that  makes  them 
the  favorites  of  market  growers  in  the  North.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  that  melons  are  not  as  difficult  to  grow  as 
is  generally  believed.  Good,  rich  soil  that’s  not  too  heavy, 
a  warm  sunny  garden  spot  and  good  seed,  are  all  that's 
required  to  raise  a  delicious  crop. 

The  name  of  Harris  has  become  a  password  to  larger  profits 
for  growers.  They  know  the  carefully  cultured,  climate- 
tested  Harris  strains  of  vegetables  can  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  finer  quality,  more  salable 
crops.  Outstanding  are  Harris  early  varieties  of  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  peppers,  muskmelons,  squash  and  beets. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  INC.,  R.  F.  D.  13,  COLDWATER.  N.  Y. 


\riN«M*rnl  MunIl  melon 

A  E  W  10311  II A  It  ms 
CATALOG  NOW  HEADY 


LZ 


No  grower  or  amateur  gardener 
should  be  without  the  new1  1938 
Harris  catalog — it  is  really  a  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  instruction 
book  and  guide  to  producing  the 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers  pos- 


A  NEW  PEPPER  FOR  THE  NORTH 

THE  WINDSOR  “A”  PEPPER  —  A  New.  Early  Pepper  of  Wonderful  Quality.  Thick  walled, 
sweet,  tender  and  very  prolific  It  was  developed  at  the  Connecticut  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  use  in  the  northern  states.  Write  todav  for  free  Descriptive 
—  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog.  * 


Box  R,  Hall,  New  York 


*rfSo//(//fec/Afac  " 


Orchard  Planters’  Dreams 
Realized!  This  new  apple 
is  classed  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fruit  intro¬ 
ductions  in  recent  years. 

Trade  Mark  Fruit  is  same  size  as 
common  McIntosh,  but 
better  quality,  covered  with  solid  red  with¬ 
out  stripes.  Hangs  better  on  tree.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  very  tender  and  juicy. 

All  Buds  for  Budding  Cut 
from  Bearing  Trees 

Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  annual  lieavv  bearer, 
comes  into  fruiting  early.  Oct.  to  Feb. 

We  specialize  in  Northern  Maloney 
Grown  Fruit  Trees.  All  stock  is  guaran¬ 
teed  true  to  name. 

This  is  Our  54th  YEAR  and 
We  Operate  400  ACRES 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and 
Boses  are  all  described  fully  in  our  24-page 
“Fruit  Growers’  Catalog.'”  This  book 
gives  you  planting  instructions  and  other 
valuable  information. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

39  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Write  Today  for 


MALONEY  CATALOG  FREE 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  58-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successtul  fruit  growers  every, 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys'  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS*  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.*  Dansville*  N*Y* 

Established  1880 


Fruit  Trees  &  Fruit  Plants 

Da  the  newer  and  better  varieties,  grown  by  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  largest  growers.  Write  for  Free  Copy  44- 
Fago  Planting  Guide,  listing  more  than  S00  varie¬ 
ties  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Waynesboro  Nurseries 
Waynesboro/  Virginia 


Chestnut  Trees  For  Your  Dooryard 

I  specialize  in  Northern  Strains.  Make  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful,  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted  pecans,  English 
walnuts,  black  walnuts,  hybrid  hickories,  liieeans,  pure 
shagbarks.  blight  resistant  Chinese  chestnuts. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH.  Box  S,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


l Luscious 
e’s  Success 

TOMATO 

Smooth,  firm,  thick  flesh,  very  solid,  with  few 
seeds,  no  hard  core.  Brilliant  red.  Ripens 
evenly,  without  ridges  or  cracks.  Sweet,  juicy 
—fine  for  both  slicing  and  canning.  Compact 
vines.  Full  15c-Packet  Seeds  free  with  Maule’s 
Seed  Book — send  3c  for  postage. 

Or  send  25c  for  Ounce,  postpaid. 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 

The  Seed  Book  that  shows  number  of 
days  from  planting  to  maturity — invalu¬ 
able  for  succession  plant¬ 
ings.  and  growing  for 
market.  Tested,  guaran¬ 
teed  seeds  at  low 
prices.  All  the  newest,  early  strains  for 
heavy  yield,  good  luck  crops  and  high¬ 
est  market  prices. 

Grow  prize -winning 
vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers  for  farm  and 
garden.  Write Maule  _  . 

today.  MZii'iri.nrnhxuj.M.i.viit 

"  m.  Henry  Maule,  604  Maule  Bldg.,  Phil  a-.  Pa. 


Fall  Bearing  CHERRY 


‘ARFF'S  “Sweet  September** 

Sensational  new  variety,  the  only  fall-bearina 
cherry  known.  Sweet  bright  red  cherries  ripen 
in  rail,  hang  until  picked.  Delicious  for  eating 
fresh  and  canning.  Trees  bear  at  early  age. 

Scarff’s  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plant*. 

World’s  finest  varieties.  “Hardee”  Peach, 
New  Miami  Red  Apple,  Stanley  Plum,  Gor¬ 
ham  Pear.  Taylor  and  Marcy,  largest  red 
raspberries,  large  Red  Lake  Currants, 

. -  _  Whites  bog  Blueberries,  Thornless  Young- 

perries,  Boysenberries  and  many  other  excellent  varie- 
I,  T  from  Scarff’9  1500  acres  in  the  famous  Miami  Valley 
Nearly  50  years  of  experience.  Write  for  free  copy  of  1938 
catalog  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  for  spring  planting. 
W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  7  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Dependable  Nursery  Stock 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  ais  tell  you  more  about  our 
Products.  A  Guide  to  the  Best  Fruit  trees.  Small  Fruits. 
Evergreens.  Shrubs  and  Roses  for  Farm.  Milage  and 
Suburban  Homes. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &.  Co. 

Wilson  Niagara  County  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  successful  gardening 
Describes  all  new  and  favorite 
vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO. 

BOX  20  -  CANTON,  OHIO 


. . iiiiuuuumuiiEiS 


If  /ien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ” square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  •  * 
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LIGHT 
&  POWERFUL 
Cuts  lH"  limbs. 
Works  in  nar¬ 
row  places. 

No  slip¬ 
ping  or 
bruis¬ 
ing. 


Nc 

More 

Handle 

Trouble 


"TIFFANY” 

Double  Cut 

Pruners 


HANDY 
&  DURABLE 
Hammers  forged 
from  tough 
alloy  steel 
that  will 
not  bend 
o  r 
break 


cut  easy  and  stand  the 
strain.  Length  24  in.,  tvt.  2% 
lbs.  Price  $3 .00  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  hack.  Circular 
of  fruit  growers  tools,  full  line 
for  sale  at  Rochester  meeting  alscC 
Harrisburg  Farm  show. 

).  R.  TIFFANY,  Mfr.,  CONKLIN,  N.  Y. 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors 


MnwV  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
EOlr  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 

Cp*  j  ^Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

r  iS  »\  THREE  SIZES 

IUlll?dl6  tWith  Ample  Power  for  Field, 

MAiA/Han\HayinR  and  Truck 
now nai)\  Crop  Tools.  Run/ 

J  I  Awnc  \  Pumps,  Saws  &  . 
ana  Lawns  'N  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears. 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


an*' 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadeiphia,  Pa. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 

146  Cedar  St. 


Stabler  Black  Walnuts  in  Your  Yard 

I  specialize  in  Northern  strains.  Make  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful,  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted  Pecans,  English 
Walnuts,  Black  Walnuts,  Hybrid  Hickories,  Hiccans, 
pure  Sliagbarks,  blight-resistant  Chinese  Chestnuts. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  Box  S,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ifaule’s  Seeds 

Guaranteed — 5  full  pkts. 

\for  price  of  one,  to  try-, 

Maule's  Blood-Turnip  Beet  , 

Bonnie  Best  Tomato 
_ _  ,  .  Golden  Rod  Carrot 

HJJI  Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Maulc  Radish  (.red) 

dime  today!  Maule’s  Seed 
^  fcjuT=='Book  free  —  Tested,  guaranteed 
SSaffiidyrf seeds  for  prize  vegetables,  flowers. 
Win.  Henry  Maule,  556  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,Pa. 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Book. 
Deecribes  and  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower.  Tells  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book. 

A  postal  will  bring  your  free  copy* 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
165  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


FREE 


144  pages,  many  in  full 
color,  overflowing  with  actu¬ 
al  photos  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  every  flower 
and  vegetable  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  Largest  direct-by- 
mail  Seed  House  in  the 
world.  Very  low  prices, 

453  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


VDI1IT  TRTFA  1,1  the  newer  and  better  varie- 
rtvLll  1 KLLJ  ties  offered  by  Virginia’s  largest 
growers  of  Fruit  Trees.  Write  for  Free  Copy  of  our 
44  Page  Planting  Guide  and  new  low  prices. 

WAYNESBGRO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 


CLOVERS,  ALFALFA,  Tl  MOTH  Y  —  Extra  hardy 
seed,  strong  germination.  Specially  recleaned, 
and  laboratory  tested.  Crop  short,  stocks  limited. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Hardiest  Alfalfa,  Sweeit  Clover,  Alsike,  Bromus,  etc. 

Shipments  subject  your  inspection.  Samples  free.  Grimm 
Alfalfa  Assn,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  co-operating  glowers. 


Chestnut  Trees  For  Your  Dooryard 

1  socialize  in  Northern  strains.  Make  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful,  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted  Pecans,  English 
Walnuts,  Black  Walnuts,  Hybrid  Hickories.  Hiccans, 
pure  Sliagbarks,  blight-resistant  Chinese  Chestnuts. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  Box  S,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different  with  surprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2,  -  WILLARDS,  MD. 


Inventors 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t  risk  delay  in 
patenting  your  invention.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  in¬ 
structions  or  write  for  new  48-Page  FREE  booklet, 
"Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor.”  No  charge  for  pre¬ 
liminary  information.  Prompt,  careful  efficient  service. 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman  Berman,  Registered 
Patent  Attorneys,  503-Z  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


fn 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound:  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

at 

Le 

Hi 

Legends  of  Flowers,  Trees  and  Plants 


Part  II. 

Lilacs  came  from  tlie  Persian  name 
Lilag,  which  means  flowers.  One  of  the 
interesting  proverbs  concerning  Lilacs  is, 
whoever  wears  Lilacs  never  shall  wed. 
When  a  man  sent  a  bunch  of  Lilacs  ta 
his  betrothed  it  indicated  that  he  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  breaking  the  engagement.  One 
of  the  legends  pertaining  to  the  lilac  is 
that  mauve  Lilacs  when  placed  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl's  grave  in  Why,  England, 
changed  immediately  in  color  to  white. 

Mallow  was  known  in  Mahomet’s  time. 
To  eat  Mallow  in  the  morning  would  pre¬ 
vent  one  from  getting  disease.  Ointment 
made  from  Mallow  was  supposed  to  cure 
all  those  affected  by  witchcraft  and  also 
to  prevent  burns  from  hot  metal. 

Marigolds  are  known  ns  Brides  of  the 
Sun.  They  express  light  and  also  jeal¬ 
ousy.  The  Mexican  Marigold  with  its 
red  petals  was  supposed  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  blood  of  the  Aztecs  who 
were  put  to  death  by  the  Spanish.  The 
Virgin  Mary  was  supposed  to  have  worn 
a  bouquet  of  the  flowers  to  indicate  her 
grief. 

Mignonette  expresses  health  according 
to  Oriental  legends.  The  name  Sweet 
Reseda  means  to  soothe  and  is  another 
name  for  this  plant. 

According  to  Greek  mythology  Pluto 
spent  most  of  his  time  under  ground. 
When  he  visited  the  earth  where  there 
was  light  he  met  the  nymph  Mintho. 
Pluto’s  wife  became  jealous  and  caused 
Mintho  to  be  changed  to  an  herb.  Today 
the  mints  still  attract  men  by  their 
freshness  and  fragrance.  The  pennyroyal, 
one  of  the  mints,  is  supposed  to  purify 
the  blood  and  disperse  fleas.  If  mixed 
with  tar  and  vaseline  it  will  keep  off  the 
flies.  Witches  and  voodoo  doctors  use  it 
to  make  people  see  double. 

Mistletoe  coines  to  us  from  Druid  cere¬ 
monials.  It  was  used  to  protect  against 
the  spirits  of  the  wood.  It  was  forbid¬ 
den  in  churches  because  of  its  pagan  as¬ 
sociations.  In  early  days  farmers  gave 
it  to  the  first  cow  that  calved  in  the  new 
year,  and  it  was  supposed  to  protect  the 
remaining  stock  the  entire  year.  In  Ger¬ 
many  to  this  day  it  is  believed  that  if  a 
person  carries  a  sprig  of  it  through  a 
haunted  house  he  can  talk  with  the 
ghost.  Monks  of  the  early  days  wore 
pieces  of  it  as  a  cure  for  disease. 

Narcissus  was  named  for  Narkissus  of 
the  Ancients,  who  won  the  love  of  Echo 
but  did  not  love  her  in  return.  She,  of 
course,  faded  to  a  voice.  Narkissus  used 
to  lie  upon  the  brink  of  the  stream  look¬ 
ing  at  his  own  reflection.  He  finally 
wasted  away  and  died.  Nymphs  came  to 
remove  his  body  and  found  only  poet’s 
Narcissus.  The  Greeks  believe  that  if 
Narcissi  are  placed  on  coffins  madness 
will  result. 

Orchid  is  one  of  the  most  fragile  of 
flowers  and  received  its  name  from  Or¬ 
chis  who  is  the  son  of  a  nymph  and  a 
satyr.  He  was  considered  a  nuisance 
and  became  involved  in  difficulties.  In 
order  to  prevent  him  from  getting  into 


additional  trouble  he  was  changed  into 
a  flower. 

Palm  is  used  in  the  coat  of  arms  of 
South  Carolina.  Legends  have  it  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  commanded  the  Palm  to 
bend  its  leaves  over  Christ  during  the 
trip  into  Egypt.  Palms  were  known  to 
have  supplied  tribes  not  only  with  food, 
but  also  oil,  fuel  and  shelter.  One  of  the 
superstitions  pertaining  to  palms  is  that 
if  one  would  make  a  cross  of  leaves  he 
would  be  free  from  injury  during  a 
heavy  storm.  People  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  today  believe  that  it  will 
drive  mice  away  from  granaries ;  that  if 
leaves  are  eaten  it  will  cure  fever,  or 
that  if  a  palm  leaf  is  put  behind  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Virgin  Mary  on  Easter  morning 
it  will  drive  away  all  animals  without 
bones. 

Pansy  is  called  the  flower  of  trinity 
because  it  prayed  that  the  trinity  would 
take  away  its  odor.  It  originated  from 
the  French  word  Pense  meaning  a 
thought.  It  is  sometimes  called  Heart’s 
ease,  cuddle  me,  jump  up  and  kiss  me. 

Peony  is  cited  by  Pliny,  the  Greek  as 
the  earliest  of  medicinal  plants.  Appollo 
acting  as  Paeon,  the  physician,  healed  the 
wounds  which  the  gods  received  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Early  doctors  were  known 
as  Paeoni.  The  peasants  of  Sussex  to¬ 
day  use  beads  made  of  Peony  roots  to 
avert  illness. 

Poppy,  according  to  mythology,  is  a 
blossom  of  evil  omen.  They  were  offered 
to  the  dead  since  they  signified  sleep. 
Glaucus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  once  caught 
a  fish.  It  ate  some  herbage  and  jumped 
into  the  sea.  The  Yellow  Poppy  or  Pap- 
over  Glauciere  Jaune  originated  from 
that  myth.  The  cross  of  the  pistil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Christian  tradition,  originated 
in  its  color  from  the  holy  blood  which 
stained  the  flower. 

Rose  is  the  emblem  of  peace  of  pros¬ 
pering  nations.  In  London  to  this  day 
the  city  sword  is  laid  upon  a  bed  of  rose 
leaves  in  memory  of  the  War  of  the 
Roses.  The  rosary  is  used  to  number 
prayers.  It  is  known  in  Ilndu  myth¬ 
ology.  Pliny,  the  great  physician,  pre¬ 
scribed  rose  wine  to  prevent  nervousness. 
The  Chinese  serve  fritters  on  their  New 
Year’s  Day  made  from  rose  petals.  Years 
ago  rose  buds  were  served  on  tables  like 
radishes.  One  of  the  legends  is  that 
Cupid,  hurrying  to  a  council  of  deities 
on  Olympus  with  a  vase  of  nectar,  fell 
and  spilled  the  contents.  Roses  sprang 
from  this  nectar.  One  of  the  myths  per¬ 
taining  to  roses  is  that  Milto,  a  maid 
gave  flowers  to  Venus.  This  maid  had  a 
tumor  on  the  chin  and  Venus  told  her  to 
apply  roses  from  the  altar  to  the  swell¬ 
ing  as  a  cure.  The  rose  is  used  in  arts 
and  sciences  and  is  related  to  the  apple, 
pear  and  berries. 

Saint  John's  Wort  (Hypericum)  is 
supposed  to  show  red  spots  on  August  29, 
the  day  St.  John  was  beheaded.  It  is 
supposed  to  keep  away  evil  spirits,  ghosts 
or  thunderbolts,  and  if  hung  in  the  bed¬ 
room  of  a  young  maid  she  can  dream  of 
her  future  husband. 


Tulips  are  used  in  the  annual  festival 
in  Turkey.  The  Tulip  mania  in  Holland 
was  similar  to  the  stock  market  craze  of 
the  pi-esent  day.  Tulips  became  popular 
overnight  and  to  this  day  they  are  grown 
in  practically  every  country.  Persian 
mythology  has  it  that  if  a  swain  gave  a 
tulip  to  his  betrothed  it  would  signify 
his  love.  The  deeper  and  more  vivid  the 
color  the  greater  and  more  intense  was 
his  affection  for  her. 

Valerian  was  supposed  to  have  been 
borne  in  ancient  form  upon  Christ’s  feet 
by  Mary  Magdalene.  One  of  the  Hindu 
legends  pertaining  to  this  plant  is  that  a 
man  after  planting  one  of  the  plants  went 
away  for  a  long  visit.  He  told  his  wife 
to  care  for  this  plant  patiently  until  he 
returned.  This  man  dressed  as  a  beggar 
and  came  back  unexpectedly  one  day  to 
see  if  his  wife  had  fulfilled  her  promise. 
This  was  his  test  of  her  faithfulness  to 
him.  He  found  the  plant  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  and  they  lived  happily  aver  after. 
Valerian  is  sometimes  used  for  seasoning 
in  broths. 

Some  additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  plant  lore,  doctrines,  and  originations 
of  plant  names  might  be  of  interest.  The 
leaves  of  the  Aspen,  because  they  shook, 
indicated  a  cure  for  palsy ;  the  spotted 
leaves  of  Pulaminaria,  for  consumption 
and  Wood  Sorrell  as  a  heart  restorative. 

The  Hawthorn  is  affiliated  with  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  A  robin  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  pulled  a  thorn  from 
Christ’s  brow  and  the  blood  splashed  up¬ 
on  the  breast  of  the  robin.  The  Holly, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
wreath  of  torture  worn  by  Christ,  is  used 
today  during  the  Christmas  season.  One 
of  the  saints  is  supposed  to  have  wiped 
the  blood  sweat  from  the  brow  of  Christ 
and  Veronica  plants  to  this  day  show  a 
faint  human  imprint.  The  Cyclamen  was 
symbolized  by  the  Virgin  Mary  as  blood 
drops.  The  Stars  of  Bethlehem  were 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  the 
meteor  which  burst  across  the  land  at 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  mottled  marks 
of  the  Foxglove  and  Cowslip  are  supposed 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  elves.  ' 

Two  interesting  plants  of  ill  renown 
are  the  Upas  tree  in  Java  which  yields 
poisonous  juices  which  are  used  on  ar¬ 
rows,  and  the  rattlesnake  bush  of  Mexico 
which  is  full  of  bad  poisonous  thorns. 

Two  interesting  plants  used  as  nar¬ 
cotics  or  stimulants  are  the  Poppy  and 
tobacco.  Chinese  originated  opium  smok¬ 
ing  and  the  Indians  tobacco  smoking.  Tea 
was  supposed  to  prevent  dropsy,  to  over¬ 
come  rawness,  to  vanquish  superfluous 
sleep,  to  purify  a  person’s  humor  and  a 
hot  liver.  A  Japanese  tea  room  is  gen¬ 
erally  kept  bare  and  simple.  One  poet 
describes  drinking  tea  as  follows :  the 
first  cup  moistens  the  throat,  the  second 
relieves  loneliness,  the  third  revives 
memories  of  books  and  stimulates  him  to 
write  new  ones,  the  fourth  causes  sweat¬ 
ing,  the  fifth  completes  purification,  six 
summons  him  to  the  gods,  and  the  seventh 
welcomes  him  into  their  presence. 

Center  County,  Pa.  A.  o.  Rasmussen. 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y, 

A  fine  view  of  an  onion  field  in  seed,  unusually  tall,  excellent  plants,  at  Wewluryport,  Mass. 
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Costs  2?  to  4f 
an  hour  to  run 


YOUR  TRACTOR 
at  FACTORY 
PRICE! 


New* ‘Power 
Turn"  ena¬ 
bles  SHAW 
to  turn  in  its 
tracks.  No 
lifting:  or 
pushing; 


TIRES 

Hew  itiodila 
equ  ipped 
withpopular 
low  pree- 
sure  balloon 
tires  er 
Steel  Tires 
it  you  prefer. 
Walking  end 
Riding  types; 
sir  cooled  engine. 


■ 

DOES  WORK  OF  MANY  MEN! 

Bay  direct  from  factory  and  save I  Famous  Shaw 
Du-All  Tractor  saves  time,  labor,  money.  Depend¬ 
able.  Guaranteed.  For  farms,  truck  gardens, 
orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  farm3,  ranches,  es¬ 
tates,  golf  courses,  etc.  Especially  efficient  for 
mowing.  Cultivates,  runs  light  plant, plows, har¬ 
rows,  discs,  furrows,  seeds,  harvests,  rakes  and 
hauls  hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall  weeds,  operates 
washing  machines,  concrete  mixers,  wood  saws. 

1- CULTIVATOR  jQk 

.  other  belt  machinery.  Haa  Gaar  Shift,  with  3 

1  speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Special  to  order— 6 
speeds  forward;  runs  H  ml.  to  15  mi.  per  hr. 
Attachments  for  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
Improved  Tool  Control  givee  tools  a  wider 
movement,  thus  increasing  tractor’s  usefulness. 
1  O  T«?nf  f  Write  for  generous 

nn*rT7^S  #  1  offer.  Use  a  SHAW 

DU-ALL  10  days  on  your  own  work  at  our  risk. 
FRFF  Efim*  —Send  now  for  this  big  Shaw 
DyUIl  Catalog  giving  Low  Factory 
Prices.  Tells  all  about  various  models.  Shows 
photos  of  tractors  in  ose.  Write  todayl 

SHAW  MFC.  CO.  JVeares*  Office! 

4701  Front  Stroet,  -  Gale. burs.  Kans. 

130-F  *!••*  42nd  Street.  -  N.w  York.  N.  V. 
5812-F  M.gnolla  Stre.t,  .  Chicago,  III. 

668-F  "orth  4th  Street.  -  Columbus.  O. 

Hi 

C-.Y" 

SAWING 

^  ^  WOOD 

cq  t 

....  :iirv\&v 

SHAW»«  ALLTRACTOR 

rcash  profits  for  yon;  full  or  span 
Jver  250  household  necessities — 
things  people  must  buy.  Proven  fast  sel¬ 
lers;  steady  repeaters,  earnings  very  first 
day.  FORD  TUDOR  SEDAN  GIVEN 
YOU  AS  BONUS.  I’ll  show  you  how 

to  start  at  once;  send  you  everyth imj— Big: 

Display  Outfit  and  qaick  cash  plans.  Details 
FREE—  no  obligation.  Justsend  name  on  postcard 

ALBERT  MILLS  4979  Monmouth  A*e„  Cincinnati,  0. 


.  / CfoecA,  that 
V COUGH  before  it 
?ets  WORSE 

Check  it  before  others  (maybe  the  children)  catch 
it!  Check  it  with  FOLEY’S  HONEY  &  TAR.  the 
double-acting  compound  that  gives  quick  relief  and 
speeds  recovery.  Soothes  raw,  irritated  tissues; 
quickly  allays  tickling,  hacking.  Spoonful  makes 
for  cough-free  sleep.  No  stomach-upsetting  drugs. 
Ideal  for  children,  too.  For  speedy  relief  and 
speeded-up  recovery,  insist  on  double-acting— 


17f'|T  HONEY  £•  TAR 

rULJQ  I  COMPOUND 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

deserves  the  best  help.  Don’t  | 
experiment  and  prolong  his  [ 
suffering.  SAVOSS,  the  fa- I 
mous  treatment  (formerly 
called  Save-The-Horse),  sold 
for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
oromptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
hone,  high  ringbone,  ankle,  tendon,  stifle,  hip. 
shoulder  and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  work¬ 
ing.  At  druggist;  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Symp¬ 
tom  and  Guidance  Book  FREE,  with  copy  of 
Guarantee  to  any  owner  who  hasa  lame  horse— 
or  cow.  Write  today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 
121  Montgomery  Street,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  - 


FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

\\  rite  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Pattern  Book  is 
on  the  Style  Horizon  ! 


Like  a  dashing,  up-to-minute  wardrobe?  Then 
send  for  our  Pattern  Book,  and  see  how  easily 
you  can  add  to  the  joys  of  everyday  and  “spe¬ 
cial”  events  with  the  latest  frocks  and  outfits 
exactly  suited  to  your  style!  Triumph  over 
household  chores  in  dresses  that  are  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  flattery!  Something  chic  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  every  age,  from  Tot  to  Matron-Who- 
Needs-Slimming!  Mothers-in-Waiting  have  not 
been  forgotten — for  there  are  suggestions  for 
them,  and  a  dainty  layette  to  stitch  up  for 
baby,  too.  You’ll  glory  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
patterns,  and  he  delighted  with  the  fabric  and 
accessory  suggestions!  Order  your  copy  today! 
Price  of  this  hook  is  15c;  hook  and  a  pattern 
together,  25c.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y, 


Ohio’s  Wool  Co-operative 

The  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Co-operative 
Association,  one  of  the  leading  wool  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  Unitied  States,  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  20tli  anniversary  this  year. 

The  association  was  organized  in  1917, 
when  a  group  of  the  leading  sheep  men  of 
Ohio  met  at  Ohio  State  University  to 
discuss  their  sheep  and  wool  marketing 
problems.  This  meeting  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  an  organization  known  as 
the  Ohio  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Later  when  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  laws  were  enacted  the  name  was 
changed  to  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association. 

The  association  is  voluntary  with 
neither  stock  nor  membership  fees.  Any¬ 
one  is  considered  a  member  after  he  has 
consigned  wool.  There  are  30  members 
on  the  board  of  directors,  one  from  each 
of  26  designated  Ohio  districts  and  four 
elected  at  large.  An  executive  committee 
of  seven  directs  the  affairs  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  average  yearly  volume  of  wool  mar¬ 
keted  is  more  than  3,250,000  pounds,  or 
about  25  percent  of  the  wool  clip  of  the 
State.  This  volume  of  wool  is  secured 
from  more  than  9,000  members.  Each 
member  is  charged  2%  cents  on  each 
pound  of  wool  consigned,  which  covers 
grading,  storing,  financing,  insurance, 
and  selling.  For  a  19-year  average,  the 
members  have  realized  21/4  cents  a  pound 
gain  over  wool-growers  selling  to  local 
buyers.  With  more  than  65,000.000 
pounds  marketed  co-operatively,  members 
have  received  over  $1,500,000  more  than 
if  they  had  sold  to  community  buyers. 

The  association  markets  wool  on  the 
basis  of  quality,  the  higher  the  wool 
grades  the  better  the  price  received,  while 
local  buyers  have  but  one  price  for  wool. 
The  producer  who  grows  premium  wool 
gets  no  more  than  the  man  growing  in¬ 
ferior  wool.  The  quality  of  wool  produced 
in  the  State  has  tended  to  increase  in 
many  instances,  where  the  producer 
knows  he  is  going  to  receive  a  premium 
for  his  product  through  the  association. 
The  forming  of  the  co-operative  has  led 
local  buyers  to  reduce  their  margins. 
They  would  rather  buy  a  little  closer  to 
the  market  than  not  get  to  handle  the 
wool  at  all. 

The  wool  handled  by  the  association  is 
sold  through  a  selected  agent  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  direct  to  the  manufacturer 
in  most  cases.  This  system  reduces  the 
handling  by  the  middleman  and  results  as 
a  benefit  to  the  members.  The  co-opera¬ 
tive  has  established  a  high  standard  for 
always  being  of  service  to  its  members 
and  having  close  relationship  with  the 
organizations,  and  educational  bodies  in 
the  State.  It  co-operates  with  the  State 
University,  Experiment  Station  and  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  especially  through  the 
County  Agents.  It  is  continually  pub¬ 
lishing  and  distributing  information 
among  its  members,  which  has  led  to  bet¬ 
ter  breeding,  feeding  practices,  care  and 
parasite  control  among  Ohio  sheep  flocks. 
This  information  distributed  has  stressed 
the  importance  of  using  a  purebred  ram 
in  the  flock.  The  ram  is  half  the  flock 
at  all  times.  The  importance  of  docking 
and  castrating  lambs  prevents  taking  a 
discount  when  lambs  are  marketed.  Ad¬ 
vantages  are  obtained  by  controlling  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  parasites.  The  ewes 
should  be  fed  legume  hay  and  grain  be¬ 
fore  and  after  lambing,  then  creep  feed 
the  lambs  until  pasture  season  arrives. 
The  flock  should  be  ear-tagged  and  culled 
each  year  on  a  basis  of  performance. 

There  is  one  problem  the  co-operative 
must  face  at  all  times.  Many  farmers 
choose  the  cash  market  offered  by  local 
buyers  for  ungraded  wool  in  preference  to 
cash  advances  and  pool  settlement  on  a 
graded  basis  when  consigned  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  But  an  increased  number  of 
wool  producers  each  year  are  recognizing 
the  advantage  of  marketing  their  wool  on 
a  quality  basis.  t.  h.  eaglin. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

H.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  . 1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  . 2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

D.  J.  Edmonds  . 2.00 

Thompson's  Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


thing  less  than  the  height  of  condition  is  almost 
certain  to  prove  a  loss  to  its  owner  before  the  season 
is  over.  It  is  the  high  percentage  of  cows  below  par 
that  takes  the  profit  out  of  dairying.  And  there  is 
little  or  no  need  for  this  condition  to  exist.  Most 
cows  CAN  be  kept  productive  even  when  winter 


Send  for  your  free 
copy  of  our  illus¬ 
trated  32-page  trea¬ 
tise,  “First  Aid  for 
Dairy  Cows."  It 
reveals  simple 
treatments  for  most 
cow  ailments;  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  practising; 
veterinarian. 


confinement  and  heavy,  dry  feeds  put  them  to  the 


severest  test. 


Let  Kow-Kare  Aid  You 
to  a  Profitable  Winter 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  dairy 
cow  is  not  normally  equal  to  the  sud¬ 
den  change  from  pasturage  and  fresh 
air  to  stuffy  barns  and  heavy  hard-to- 
digest  feeds.  Progressively,  month  by 
month  the  strain  of  producing  milk 
and  maintaining  bodily  health  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  severe.  For  safety,  a  scientific 
conditioning  aid  is  indicated.  Kow-Kare  is  being 
used  successfully  by  thousands  of  dairymen  to  aid 
in  keeping  the  winter  dairy  at  full  production.  Its 
Iron,  Iodine  and  well-chosen  medicinal  ingredients 
are  specifically  designed  to  promote  active  function¬ 
ing  of  the  digestive  and  genital  organs  so  that  all  of 
the  feed  intake  may  be  utilized  in  producing  milk 
and  maintaining  health.  Out-of-condition  cows  are  a 
definite  loss.  They  eat  as  much,  but  board  at  the 
expense  of  the  healthy  part  of  the  herd.  Try  Kow- 
Kare  on  your  herd  this  winter  and  you  will  never 
return  to  a  program  that  does  not  include  this 
famous  conditioner  with  the  grain.  It  is  not  an 
expense;  it  returns  far  more  than  it  costs — in  dollar 
income  and  peace  of  mind. 

Most  drug,  feed  and  general  stores  have  Kow- 
Kare;  $1.25  and  65 sizes.  Dealers  give  discounts  on 
dozens.  Make  this  a  Kow-Kare  winter  and  compare 
profits  with  other  seasons. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  9,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


KOW-KARE 

THE  CONDITIONER 


>#THE 

TEAT  SALVE 

I  have  EVER  USED ” 

Says  Mark  Keeney  of  Overbrook  Farme 

Good  dairymen  everywhere  know  the  exceptional  value  of 
Corona  Wool  Fat  as  a  healing  aid .  Ita  unusual  property  of 
thorough  absorption  quickly  carries  Corona  ■  valuable 
medicaments  in  to  the  affected  tissues,  and 

SOFTENS— SOOTHES  and  PROMOTES  HEALING 

Helps  keep  Udders  and  Teats  well -conditioned.  Supplies 
the  natural  oil  of  which  exposure  Is  constantly  depriving 
these 
uses, 
or  on 

HORSES  as  Hoofpack,  Wound  or 
Gall  treatment.  8  oz.  caa»66c. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  free  sample 
and  instructive  booklet. 

I  THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO..  Box  L-l  71  :  Kenton.  0. 


FREE 

SAMPLE 


tender  areas.  Many  other 
Get  Corona  at  your  dealer’s 
ler  direct.  Also  used  for 


l 


CORONA 


(JU ool.  Hat 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

8Y  ORDERING  EARLY 

Extra  qualiti  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY. 

_  .  P-  0.  Box  556, 
Schenectady,  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  .New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


IQ 


Box  R  RED  CREEK,  N. Y 


Would  You  Accept 
a  $25  to  $50  Gift? 

Offering  Grange  Silo9  at  present 
prices  is  just  like  handing  you 
a  substantial  gift.  Take  your 
pencil  and  figure  it  out. 

The  Biggest  Discounts  of  the 
entire  year  are  available  right 
now!  Early  Order  Discounts 
and  Early  Erection  Discounts 
mean  real  savings  for  merely 
making  early  decisions.  Write 
today — now — and  get  the  facts,  f 
No  obligation  !  I 


C°*U«>  # 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 

METAL 

TILE 

WOOD 


GRANGE  SILO  CO 


MANUFACTURERS 

FOR  25  YEARS 


».*.W;t*R  f.l  M  -V  J 

from  Potatoes, 
Celery,  Grapes 

0  BIGGER  yields,  better 
crops,  more  profit  if  you 
spray  with  the  BEAN  All- 
Purpose  Engine-Driven 
(3  h.p.)  Sprayer.  4  rows, 
3  nozzles  to  a  row.. .6  to  7 
gals,  a  minute  at  300  lhs. 
pressure  ...  larger  sUes 
also.  Quickly  and  easily 
adapted  for  orchard  nee. 
...Send  for  catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

.  DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

88  Kosmer  Street  248  W.  Julian  Street 
Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jose,  Cnlif. 


IB  liO  A 


ALL  PURPOSE 


SPRAYERS 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR 

Werner 


And  Other  LEADER 
Maple  Syrup 
Equipment 

Over  40  Years  in  the  Lead.  Write  for  Free 
Sugar  Maker’s  Guide. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


HOT  BED  SASH,  SIZE  3ft.  x  6ft.  $1.50 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Extra  strong,  joints  blind,  pure 
White  lead  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting, 
smooth  finish,  sides  parallel  to  pre¬ 
vent  gaps,  round  press-fitted  iron  cross 
bar.  easily  the  best  that  you  can  buy. 
Write  for  Bulletin  437  describing 
many  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from, 
and  prices. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1873  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW! 
,  M.k.s  Lumbar,  Three  capacities:  10, 14  and  20 

*  feet.  Accurate  set  works ,  pos¬ 
itive  dogs.  Hand  or  power 
feed.  Runs  on  low  power- 
many  owners  use  old  auto  engine. 
Pays  for  i  tse!  f  quickly— thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog:  of  mills,  supplies, 
^  tools,  saw  blades  and  woodworking  equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
829-R  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.Mo. 


Shingles,  Lath, 
Ties,  Crates, 
Boxes, 

Forms 
Lum- 


>ee's  GIANT 


_  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered 

’  blooms,5  inches  across, 2  inches  thick. 
Sturdy  3-ft.  plants.  4  favorite  colors. 
Scarlet,  Lavender,  Yellow,  Rose 
?-al5c-Paeketof  seeds  of  each,  all  for  10c 
postpaid  to  you.  Send  dime  today! 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  free-lii  pages-over 
100  pictures  in  color,  a  valuable  guide  to  every 
,Jlowcr  and  vegetable  worth 
growing.  Guaranteed 
seeds.  Low  prices. 


FREE 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

455  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Man  With  Car  $30  Week  Up 


and  good  future  for  reliable  man  to  supply  farm 
customers  with  highest  quality  guaranteed  motor  oils, 
cleansers,  stock  and  poultry  remedies,  other  home  and 
farm  products  in  big  demand  year  around.  Must  be 
satisfied  with  $30  week  at  start.  Protected  route. 
Zone  Manager  promotions  for  best  producers.  Boute 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Twenty-eight  herds  comprising  358 
cows  were  tested  in  November  for  the 
third  Cumberland  County  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association.  Seventy-eight 
of  the  cows  were  reported  as  dry,  four 
profitable  cows  were  sold  for  breeding 
purposes  and  nine  unprofitable  cows  were 
sold  for  beef.  Thirty-eight  of  the  cows 
tested  produced  40  or  more  pounds  of 
butterfat  each  and  18  of  these  produced 
50  pounds  or  more  each,  while  86  cows 
produced  1,000  pounds  or  more  of  milk 
and  37  of  these  produced  1,200  pounds 
or  more. 

Thirteen  of  the  highest  producing 
cows  in  butterfat  were  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  by  these  owners :  It.  A.  Snyderm,  71 
pounds ;  Reuben  Clouse,  64.2 ;  J.  E. 
Biblney,  60.7 ;  J.  C.  Yorlets,  57.1 ;  C. 
W.  Ritter,  56.7 ;  J.  E.  Giblney,  56.3  and 


54.9;  J.  C.  Yorlets,  54.8;  J.  E.  Giblney, 
53.5;  Reuben  Clouse,  53.4,  and  J.  E. 
Giblney,  53.2.  Six  of  the  herds  were 
put  on  the  honor  roll  because  they  aver¬ 
aged  30  pounds  or  more  of  butterfat  for 
the  month. 


For  the  November  test  for  the  Dauphin 
County  Herd  Improvement  Association, 
it  was  announced  that  86  cows  produced 
more  than  40  pounds  of  butterfat  each 
and  106  gave  more  than  1,000  pounds  of 
milk,  each  out  of  680  tested. 

The  owners  of  the  10  cows  producing 
the  most  butterfat  on  two-time  milking 
were  announced  as  follows :  A.  H.  Erd- 
man  &  Sons,  70  pounds ;  C.  E.  Cassell, 
60.4;  C.  K.  Fertig,  65.9  and  53.9;  Her- 
shey  Industrial  School,  66.6,  65.4.  59.9, 

58.3,  56  and  54.5. 

The  owners  of  cows  producing  the  most 
butterfat  on  three-time  milking  were : 
Hershey  Industrial  Sdhool,  76.3,  75.1 

64.3,  63.7,  52.7,  and  59.4;  Ray  Shoe¬ 
maker,  66.7,  66  and  55.7 ;  C.  C.  Baker, 

61.3, 

Owners  of  the  12  highest  herds  on  the 
honor  roll  for  the  month,  the  cows  in  each 
herd  and  the  average  butterfat  production 
per  cow  follows :  Ray  Shoemaker,  24 
cows,  35.1  pounds  of  butterfat;  C.  C. 
Baker,  18—33.1 ;  C.  K.  Fertig,  11—32.6 ; 
C.  E.  Cassell,  28—27.8;  A.  H.  Erdman, 
29—26.7;  G.  C.  Staufley,  14—26.3; 
Dauphin  County  Home,  23 — 26 ;  Hershey 
Estates,  187 — 25.5 ;  S.  B.  Williams,  37 — 
23.5;  Paul  Grimm,  8 — 24.6;  R.  L.  Lee, 
26 — 21.7 ;  Harrisburg  State  Hospital  62 
—21.6. 


Members  of  the  apple-judging  team  of 
Franklin  County,  which  will  represent 
the  county  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg  in  January, 
were  selected  December  10.  They  are : 
Joe  Rahauser,  Greencastle ;  William 
Weaver,  Waynesboro;  Joseph  Hess, 
Waynesboro. 


Fourteen  steers  were  displayed  at  the 
annual  round-up  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Baby  Beef  Club  in  the  Carlisle 
livestock  market  on  December  10.  From 
this  group  there  will  be  a  number  se¬ 
lected  later  on  to  be  sent  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Farm  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg  in  January.  The  club  members 
who  exhibited  the  animals  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Sara  Myers,  Fred  Giblney,  How¬ 
ard  Giblney,  Robert  Giblney,  Paul  Dun- 
kelberher,  John  Yorlets  and  Milton  Web¬ 
er,  all  of  Mechanicsburg ;  William  Biddle, 
Albert  Kost,  Jr,,  Leon  Miller,  Marlyn 


Miller,  William  Otto  and  Ray  Otto,  all 
of  Carlisle. 

Mrs.  Viola  C.  Hartman  Smee,  Carlisle, 
purchased  the  136-acre  limestone  farm  of 
the  late  J.  Andrew  Coyle  in  South  Mid¬ 
dletown  Township,  two  miles  south  of 
Carlisle,  at  public  auction  sale  on  De¬ 
cember  1  for  $9,500. 


J.  Hansell  French,  Pennsylvania  State 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Federal  Farm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  has  awarded  $5,000  in  Federal 
funds  to  30  Tioga  County  farmers  whose 
crops  and  livestock  were  lost  in  the  Au¬ 
gust,  1937,  floods.  Food  and  clothing 
to  tide  over  the  farmers  until  the  1938 
harvest  will  be  provided  by  grants.  Build¬ 
ings  valued  at  $21,800  and  crops  and 


livestock  at  $42,250  were  lost  by  the  30 
families. 


Fifty  thousand  pine,  hemlock,  fir,  bal¬ 
sam  and  spruce  trees  are  being  shipped 
into  Lancaster  County  from  nearby  coun¬ 
ties,  from  the  American  Northwest,  Can¬ 
ada  and  South  America  for  Christmas.  It 
is  believed  that  the  local  farmers  will 
plant  trees  on  their  lands  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  to  take  care  of  this  annual  trade. 
Many  of  the  farmers  have  planted  trees, 
and  others  are  making  plans  to  plant 
acres  of  them. 


John  Styer,  of  East  Earl,  Lancaster 
County,  has  a  Holstein  cow  that  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  one  and  one-fourth  tons 
of  milk  during  November.  This  cow 
has  attained  the  highest  record  in  the 
Garden  Spot  Cow  Testing  Association 
for  the  month.  Her  record  was  2,553 
pounds  of  milk  testing  3.8  percent  and 
97  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  averaged 
85.1  pounds  of  milk  each  day  for  the 
month.  f.  Y  o. 


NOTICE 

Th  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held  on 
January  11,  1938,  at  12:45  P.  M.,  in  the 
office  of  the  association,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  of¬ 
ficers  and  transacting  such  other  business 
as  may  arise — M.  G.  Keyes,  Secretary. 


January  1,  1938 

Empire  State  Beekeepers 
Meet 

The  program  at  Albany  this  year  was 
rich  with  guest  speakers  from  Canada, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  besides  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  interesting  beekeeping  skill  and 
entertainment  from  home  State  members 
and  experts.  Little  attention  was  given 
to  this  year’s  lack  of  nectar  flow;  an  as¬ 
tounding  condition,  as  there  was  an 
abundance  of  flowers.  But  continued 
rains  destroy  or  dilute  nature’s  supply  of 
nectar  so  that  bees  simply  cannot  get  or 
store  honey.  The  expected  flow  of  Fall 
honey  of  the  buckwheat  variety  was 
equally  disappointing. 

“The  production  of  comb  honey  is  but 
15  to  18  percent  of  what  it  was  30  yea'rs 
ago,”  said  Huber  H.  Root,  of  Medina, 
Ohio.  “The  production  of  comb  honey 
requires  less  expensive  equipment  and 
smaller  overhead  expense.  The  work  is 
not  so  hard,  less  lifting  is  necessary,  and 
the  product  in  itself  is  more  attractive,  so 
much  so  that  producers  in  some  Southern 
States  include  chunks  of  comb  honey  in 
their  glass  jars  of  extracted  honey.  This 
practice,  however,  is  not  advisable  in  the 
North,  unless  for  immediate  and  special 
use  as  cold  weather  will  candy  or  solidify 
the  bits  of  comb  honey.  Comb  honey  pro¬ 
duction  has  its  hazards,  in  added  perish¬ 
ability,  high  freight  costs.  Also  everyone 
knows  that  less  honey  per  colony  is  ob¬ 
tained  if  comb  honey  is  the  aim  of  the 
producer.  Comb  honey  production  is  not 
adapted  to  out  yards,  though  Mr.  De 
Muth,  a  leading  honey  producer  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  makes  it  pay  in  out  yards. 
He  uses  Caucasian  bees  for  this  purpose, 
as  they  make  a  whiter  comb  and,  using 
colonies  that  do  not  swarm,  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  visit  each  out  yard  but  four  times 
a  year.” 

Package  bees  for  use  by  orchardists 
were  discussed,  but  not  recommended  un¬ 
less  purchased  at  least  a  year  previous 
to  their  use  in  orchards,  and  brought  up 
to  maximum  strength.  One  orchardist 
had  put  $35  into  package  bees,  and  had 
only  two  colonies  of  sufficient  strength 
to  be  of  value  as  pollenizers. 

Howard  Myers,  of  Ransomville,  and 
Harold  Merrell,  of  Wolcott,  rent  more 
bees  to  orchardists  than  any  others  in  the 
State.  The  successful  use  of  bees  in  this 
way  is  highly  specialized. 

E.  J.  Dyce,  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  recommended  the  use  of  two-story 
hives  with  food  chamber  at  top.  He  be¬ 
lieves  such  practice  cuts  Winter  losses 
to  a  minimum  and  requires  less  manipula¬ 
tion,  while  it  permits  better  work  in  out 
yards.  “It  takes  48  hours  for  a  colony 
to  fully  recover  from  manipulation,”  he 
said,  “and  this  in  the  height  of  a  nectar 
flow  means  a  great  deal.” 

Light  on  inspection  of  bees  for  dis¬ 
ease  (American  foul  brood)  was  given 
by  A.  C.  Gould,  of  Albany,  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  this  State,  and  by  W.  M. 
Glebe,  of  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

“Control  of  the  disease  is  largely  up  to 
owners,”  said  Mr.  Gould.  “The  man  who 
wants  his  combs  saved  or  even  his  honey 
is  carrying  the  disease  over  for  future 
and  worse  trouble.  Each  beekeeper  should 
inspect  for  American  foul  brood  every 
time  he  opens  a  hive,  and  promptly  de¬ 
stroy  it,  or  deal  with  it  according  to  ac¬ 
cepted  practices.  m.  g.  f. 


Our  Pastoral  Parson  has  made  many  improvements  in  his  church  so  as  to  afford 
letter  facilities  for  dinners  and  other  community  activities.  The  Parson  is  here 
shoion  at  one  of  his  regular  church  suppers. 


Fun  and  Health  at  a  Rural  School 
Here  are  a  group  of  happy  children  building  their  snow-man  in  front  of  a  rural 

school  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
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Ruralisms 


Christmas  Holly. — The  combination 
of  deep  green  leaves  and  red  berries 
makes  onr  holly  wreaths  so  striking  that 
many  plant-lovers  decide  they  must  grow 
this  beautiful  evergreen  for  garden  orna¬ 
ment.  There  is  reason  to  encourage  this, 
for  the  wild  holly  has  been  practically 
exterminated  in  some  sections,  through 
the  selfish  greed  for  marketing  the  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is,  however,  now  protected  by 
law  in  some  States.  Our  native  holly  is 
Ilex  opaca,  the  English  holly  Ilex  aqui- 
folium.  The  latter  is  the  handsomer  of 
the  two,  as  it  bears  denser  clusters  of 
berries,  but  it  is  not. reliably  hardy  here 
in  the  North,  though  individual  speci¬ 
mens  are  reported  as  enduring  the  Winter 
in  the  southern  part  of  New  York  State, 
when  in  a  sheltered  place.  It  grows  won¬ 
derfully  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Our 
native  holly  is  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  transplant,  but  there  are  some  nur¬ 
sery  specialists  who  prepare  hollies  for 
transplanting,  so  that  there  seems  little 
risk  in  moving  them.  They  are  planted 
in  Spring,  before  growth  starts,  or  in  late 
Summer  when  the  season’s  growth  has 
begun  to  ripen.  When  large  specimens 
are  moved  it  is  advised  to  strip  the  leaves 
off,  to  check  the  transpiration  of  moist¬ 
ure.  If  the  leaves  are  not  stripped  there 
should  be  a  large  ball  of  earth,  and  the 
top  should  be  cut  back.  It  is  desirable 
to  spray  the  top  daily  for  some  time 
after  planting,  a  practice  that  is  desirable 
with  many  other  evergreens.  In  planting 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  specimens 
of  native  holly  do  not  bear  berries,  stami- 
nate  and  pistillate  flowers  being  borne  by 
different  individuals,  and  it  is  usual  to 
plant  those  with  pistillate  flowers,  with 
staminate  specimens  to  insure  pollina¬ 
tion.  However,  we  like  the  handsome 
foliage  even  without  the  fruit.  The  holly 
may  be  raised  from  seed  stratified  over 
Winter ;  it  does  not  germinate  until  the 
second  year.  There  are  a  number  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  varieties  of  the  English  holly, 
among  them  one  with  unusually  vivid 
berries  and  leaves  margined  with  white; 
this  is  sometimes  grown  in  large  pots  or 
tubs  for  decoration  in  a  cool  conserva¬ 
tory.  There  are  some  attractive  decidu¬ 
ous  native  hollies,  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  being  the  black  alder  or  winterberry, 
which  is  very  handsome  with  its  vivid  red 
berries  on  the  bare  stems.  This  is  Ilex 
verticillata ;  the  name  of  winterberry 
is  also  applied  to  Ilex  glabra,  though  this 
is  more  often  called  inkberry,  the  berries 
being  black.  A  South  American  Ilex,  I. 
paraguariensis.  is  of  considerable  com¬ 
mercial  importance,  the  leaves  being  the 
source  of  Paraguay  tea,  lierba  de  mate. 
The  stimulating  beverage  made  from  mate 
is  very  highly  recommended  by  those  ac¬ 
customed  to  it,  and  the  leaves  are  im¬ 
ported  to  some  extent  into  the  United 
States. 

Other  Christmas  Plants. — We  al¬ 
ways  look  on  mistletoe  as  the  partner  of 
holly,  although  holly  is  associated  with 
Christian  legend,  while  mistletoe  is  defi¬ 
nitely  heathen.  But  mistletoe  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  Christian  feast, 
and  its  odd  growth  and  ghostly  berries 
make  it  extremely  decorative.  The  south¬ 
ern  mistletoe  that  is  sold  here  in  large 
quantities  is  not  the  same  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  commonly  called  English,  which 
lias  tliicked  darker  green  leaves  and 
whiter  berries.  The  English  mistletoe  is 
imported  in  moderate  quantity,  as  it  is 
called  for  by  the  more  expensive  trade. 
The  European  mistletoe.  Yiscum  album, 
is  often  found  growing  on  apple  trees  or 
hawthorns ;  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  ancient  Druids  called  for  a  specimen 
growing  on  an  oak,  which  was  cut  with  a 
golden  knife,  and  credited  with  various 
magical  properties.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  plant  is  ever  cultivated,  but  have 
been  told  that  the  growers  of  cider  or¬ 
chards  in  Normandy  do  occasionally  put 
the  seeds  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  to 
encourage  their  growth,  because  the  mis¬ 
tletoe  is  always  salable.  We  have  experi¬ 
mented  several  times  by  putting  the 
sticky  seed  of  both  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  mistletoe  in  the  bark  of  apple  trees, 
but  so  far  it  has  never  germinated.  Not 
that  we  think  it  would  be  good  for  the 
trees,  for  the  plant  is  definitely  parasitic, 
and  a  quantity  of  it  on  a  tree  might  be 
very  detrimental.  Like  dodder,  the  mistle¬ 
toe  attaches  itself  to  its  host  by  root-like 
parts  that  the  botanists  call  liaustoria, 
which  suck  food  from  the  plant  on  which 
the  parasite  grows,  and  sometimes  the 
liaustoria  are  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
wood  that  the  part  of  the  tree  bearing 
the  mistletoe  must  be  pruned  off  to  re¬ 
move  it.  The  common  American  mistle¬ 
toe.  Plioradendron  flavescens,  grows  wild 
from  New  Jersey  to  Florida ;  a  Califor¬ 
nia  variety,  Plioradendron  villostim, 
grows  upon  oaks.  The  mistletoe  family 
is  a  very  large  one,  distributed  over  Eu¬ 


rope,  Asia,  Australia  and  America  ;  there 
are  Asiatic  species  with  golden  yellow 
berries,  and  an  Australian  mistletoe  with 
bright  red  fruit.  As  a  rule  the  mistle¬ 
toes  do  not  grow  on  conifers,  only  on 
deciduous  trees,  but  an  English  botanist 
says  it  is  occasionally  found  on  pine  trees 
in  Germany,  though  we  do  not  think  the 
careful  forestry  of  that  country  would 
permit  it  to  remain.  English  custom  does 
not  permit  mistletoe  in  church  decora¬ 
tion,  because  of  its  pagan  associations;  it 
is  very  rare  even  in  ecclesiastical  carv¬ 
ings,  but  we  have  been  told  that  in  Bris¬ 
tol  Cathedral  there  is  one  tomb  with  carv¬ 
ings  of  mistletoe  mingled  with  oak,  which 
probably  has  some  special  personal  sig¬ 
nificance.  Bristol  is  in  an  apple  district, 
and  probably  mistletoe  was  common 
there. 

Ground  Pine  or  Prince’s  Pine. — We 
all  know  the  wreaths  and  garlands  made 
from  the  evergreens  variously  known  as 
ground  pine,  prince's  pine,  arid  ■  running 
pine.  Unfortunately  these  interesting 
plants  have  been  gathered  so  ruthlessly  in 
some  localities  that  they  are  almost  ex¬ 
terminated.  These  plants,  botanically 
Lycopodium,  belong  to  the  club  moss 
family,  allies  of  the  ferns.  They  have 
scale-like  leaves,  and  do  not  produce 
flowers;  like  the  ferns,  they  do  not  make 
seeds,  but  are  reproduced  by  minute 
spores,  which  grow  on  small  spikes,  or  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  ground  pine 
is  Lycopodium  obscurum;  running  pine 
is  L.  clavatum,  while  L.  eomplanatum, 
the  branches  fan-shaped,  is  called  ground 
cedar.  These  plants  are  desirable  as  a 
ground  cover  in  shady  woodland,  but  are 
very  difficult  to  transplant ;  it  is  said  that 
they  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
running  stems. 

Tiie  Leafless  Trees.  —  There  is  a 
beauty  in  shapely  trees  even  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Winter,  when  the  absence  of  foli¬ 
age  enables  us  to  study  the  habit  of 
growth,  and  also  the  defects  that  call  for 
judicious  pruning.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  cases  where  fruit  trees  are  prop¬ 
erly  pruned,  while  ornamental  or  shade 
trees  on  the  same  property  are  entirely 
neglected.  Yet  it  is  very  necessary  to  give 
proper  treatment  to  such  trees,  even  if 
it  extends  no  further  than  the  cutting  out 
of  dead  or  dying  branches.  Dead  wood 
is  an  invitation  to  disease,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  untreated  wounds  or 
awkward  stubs.  We  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  some  tree  pruning  this  past  Autumn 
done  on  the  principle  of  cutting  off  every¬ 
thing  the  operator  could  reach  from  his 
ladder,  and  leaving  everything  else,  .no 
matter  what  the  condition  might  be. 
Pruning  large  trees  is  no  work  for  ama¬ 
teurs;  it  calls  for  an  elaborate  system  of 
slings  and  safety  belts,  as  well  as  prun¬ 
ing  tools.  Such  work  on  our  big  elms, 
more  than  a  century  old,  was  followed  by 
fertilizer  and  spraying  for  canker-worm, 
and  we  were  gratified  when  the  elm  blight 
inspectors  gave  the  trees  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  and  congratulated  us  on  their  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Several  correspond¬ 
ents  have  asked  about  the  Asiatic  elm, 
generally  called  Siberian  elm,  Ulmus  pu- 
mila.  This  has  been  highly  recommended 
as  a  shade  tree,  but  we  are  told  that  it 
does  not  generally  grow  as  rapidly  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  in  some  other  sections 
of  the  country.  It  only  grows  to  a  height 
of  about  45  feet.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
be  very  good  for  a  hedge  or  sheared 
screen  as  it  makes  a  thick  growth  right 
to  the  ground,  and  stands  shearing  well. 
For  such  use  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
European  hornbeam,  which  is  often  used 
in  this  way.  We  were  interested  recent¬ 
ly.  in  reading  Thoreau's  “Cape  Cod”  to 
find  his  description  of  the  dwarfed  trees 
on  the  Cape,  twisted  and  tortured  by  the 
ocean  gales.  Writing  in  1S40.  Thoreau 
says :  “Commonly  the  oak  woods  25  years 
old  were  a  mere  scraggy  shrubbery  nine 
or  ten  feet  high,  and  we  could  frequently 
reach  to  their  topmost  leaf.  Much  that 
is  called  ‘woods'  was  about  half  as  high 
as  this — only  patches  of  shrubs — oak, 
bayberry,  beach  plum  and  wild  roses, 
over-run  with  woodbine.”  This  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Wellfleet.  Our  old 
friend  Elbert  S.  Carman,  former  owner 
of  The  I{.  N.-Y.,  disliked  visiting  Cape 
Cod,  because  the  stunted  and  wind-blown 
trees  made  him  so  unhappy.  He  would 
have  sympathized  with  Captain  Kingdom- 
Ward,  explorer  and  plant  collector,  who 
asserts  that  the  Japanese  are  not  good 
gardeners  because  they  ill-use  plants,  ar¬ 
tificially  dwarfing  and  twisting  trees  to 
make  them  assume  contorted  shapes.  Cer¬ 
tainly  some  of  the  ancient  Crvptomerias 
and  other  evergreens,  twisted  and  angled, 
in  formal  Japanese  gardens,  have  a  cur¬ 
iously  malevolent  expression  that  sug¬ 
gests  ill-will.  But  to  many  of  us  all 
Japanese  gardening  looks  like  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  certain  formal  principles. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 
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JLhe  extra  years  of  service  you  get  from  a  John  Deere 
two-cylinder  Tractor ...  its  ability  to  stand  up  year  after 
year  under  heavy-duty  work  .  .  .  spreads  your  investment 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  You  make  a  substantial 
cash  saving  because  you  buy  more  years  of  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  power. 

Exclusive  two-cvlinder  engine  design  gives  you  simpli¬ 
fied  construction  that  reduces  your  operating  costs.  There 
are  hundreds  fewer  moving  parts;  heavier,  more  rugged 
parts  that  wear  longer  and  require  less  attention.  You 
also  get  complete  accessibility — the  big  reason  whv  82% 
of  John  Deere  owners  do  fully  75%  of  their  own  service 
work,  as  disclosed  by  a  recent  survey. 

The  John  Deere  two-cylinder  engine,  mounted  hori¬ 
zontally,  connects  directly  with  a  straight-line,  spur- 
gear  transmission.  The  absence  of  power-consuming 
bevel  gears  means  more  power  on  the  drawbar.  The  belt 
pulley,  being  mounted  directly  on  the  crankshaft,  de¬ 
livers  full  engine  power  to  the  belt-operated  machine. 

To  all  of  these  savings  add  the  unmatched  economv  of 
John  Deere  two-cylinder  power  with  its  13-vear  record  of 
efficiency  in  burning  the  low-cost  fuels,  and  you  have  the 
reason  why  an  ever-increasing  number  of  farmers  are 
turning  to  John  Deere  for  more  power ,  for  a  longer  time ,  at 
lower  cost. 


In  12  models,  there  is  a  John  Deere  Tractor  that  exactly 
fits  your  farm  needs.  Ask  your  near-by  dealer  for 


a  field  demonstration — and  be  sure  to  mail  the 
coupon  for  big,  free  book  and  folders. 


JOHN  DEERE.  Dep’t.  B-37 
Moline,  Illinois 


Send  me  big,  new  FREE  book 
“Better  Farming  for  1938,"  also  folders  on 
Tractors  checked. 

□  Genera^  Purpose  Tractor  □  Orchard 

□  Model  “D"  3-4-Plow  Tractor  Tractors 

□  Model  “AR”  (medium)  and  “BR"  (light) 
Standard  Tread  Tractors. 
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New  England  Notes 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Good  farmers  and  their  families  have 
certain  common  traits.  Through  the 
years,  when  neighbors  agree  that  a  man  is 
a  “good”  farmer  it  has  meant  real  praise. 
I  remember  years  ago  an  old  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  farmer  said  that  certain  things  ad¬ 
vertised  a  man — the  woodpile  a  man  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  wife,  the  condition  of  the 
livestock  and  whether  they  showed  fear 
of  the  farmer,  the  way  he  took  care  of 
his  buildings  and  machinery. 

Real  farmers  think  of  their  farms  as  a 
heritage.  The  soil  is  God's  greatest  gift 
to  man,  and  the  men  who  work  it  must 
keep  up  its  fertility  for  future  genera¬ 
tions.  All  of  us  know  of  soil  that  has 
been  worked  annually  for  years  and  al¬ 
ways  gives  good  crops.  An  elderly  neigh¬ 
bor  tells  us  that  our  kitchen  garden  has 
been  worked  every  year  but  one  for  60 
years.  Can  some  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tell  us  of  land  that  has  grown  a  crop  an¬ 
nually  for  a  longer  time?  I  have  been 
told  of  a  field  in  Essex  County,  Mass., 
which  has  grown  a  crop  of  carrots  for 
20  successive  years. 

We’re  having  good  fun  getting 
“Birds’  Dining  Room” 
ready  for  Winter.  Just 
at  one  side  of  the  road 
through  the  woods,  we 
have  cleared  out  a  semi¬ 
circular  space.  In  the 
trees  around  the  area  we 
have  hung  feeding  trays 
and  wire  baskets.  Lnder 
a  pine  tree  we  will  build 
a  shelter  where  we  can 
feed  the  pheasants  and 
partridges.  This  year  we 
have  had  very  few  Bob 
Whites.  I  hope  we  can 
induce  some  to  stay  for 
the  Win  ten 

The  gardens  are  cleared 
up.  Hen  dressing  has  been  put  on  the 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  raspberries  and 
strawberries.  The  two  perennial  borders 
have  had  their  hen  dressing,  too.  Each 
year  I  grow  more  convinced  that  Fall 
fertilization  is  a  paying  proposition.  We 
don’t  use  mulch  to  any  extent  now,  hut 
each  year  we  do  fertilize  late  in  the  Fall. 
The  one  thing  we  mulch  is  the  straw¬ 
berries.  They  get  a  good  covering  of 
pine  needles  which  are  left  on  next 
Spring.  These  needles  hold  the  blossoms 
back  and  keep  the  berries  clean. 

A  local  weather  prophet  says  we  are 
in  for  a  real  “old-fashioned”  Winter. 
We'll  soon  see — and  feel.  It’s  the  time 
to  get  caught  up  on  our  reading.  The 
farm  is  tucked  in,  cellar  is  full  of  food, 
shed  is  full  of  wood,  animals  are  com¬ 
fortably  housed.  Winter  is  a  time  of 
peace  and  contentment.  H.  S.  P. 


News  From  Maine 

Spraying  peach  trees  in  Maine  on  No¬ 
vember  29  sounds  a  bit  different  than  the 
idea  some  people  have  about  Maine 
weather  in  the  Winter.  John  McKeen, 
at  his  farm  at  West  Paris,  sprayed  his 
peach  trees  on  that  date  with  liquid 
spray.'  He  had  a  crop  of  some  75  bushels 
this  year  and  sold  them  all.  He  has  an 
apple  orchard  that  produced  some  150 
bushels  of  McIntosh  this  year  besides 
some  other  varieties. 


One  of  the  bulls  now  in  service  at  High 
Brook  Farms 


Maine  has  grown  peas  for  canning  and 
other  purposes  for  many  years.  A  new 
proposition  is  made  for  farmers  in  Aroo¬ 
stook  County  to  grow  peas  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York  markets.  The  first 
year  500  acres  are  wanted.  Farmers  will 
buy  and  plant  the  seed,  give  the  crop 
two  cultivations;  the  buyer  harvests  the 
crop,  shipping  the  peas,  iced,  to  market, 
getting  there  just  after  the  local  crop  is 
over,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  a  good 
demand.  One  cent  a  pound  in  the  field 
is  the  price  offered.  It  is  said  the  pea 
vines  can  be  plowed  under  for  a  crop  of 
potatoes  and  very  little  if  any  fertilizer 
is  needed. 

It  may  be  that  the  sweet  corn-grow¬ 
ers  in  Maine  will  take  a  lower  price  than 
last  year,  or  for  a  few  years  past.  The 
price  was  2Uj  cents  a  pound,  a  quarter 
cent  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The 
very  big  pack  of  1937  and  the  large  stocks 
now  held  indicate  that  the  price  may  be 
lower.  Not  many  packers  have  issued  a 


price  but  it  is  expected  that  the  price 
will  be  2%  cents.  Maine  has  a  fine 
record  for  sweet  eorn  growing.  The 
largest  crop  with  the  exception  of  but 
one  or  two  States;  the  largest  yields  per 
acre  and  finest  quality  in  the  nation  and 
the  highest  price,  as  it  should  be  for  such 
a  good  quality  product. 

It  is  likely  that  more  Maine  farmers 
will  grow  yellow  or  field  corn  the  coming 
year.  One  farmer  reports  he  has  grain 
enough  for  his  herd  of  a  dozen  cows 
until  pasture  time  next  year.  Corn,  oats, 
and  buckwheat  ground  togethex*,  and  sup¬ 
plemented  with  cottonseed  purchased. 
This  man  also  grows  a  lot  of  peas  for 
canning,  the  vines  of  which  are  used  for 
silage. 

A  State  of  Maine  Jersey  has  made  a 
record  that  is  unusual  to  say  the  least. 
In  the  herd  belonging  to  Percy  Gould  at 
Farmington  is  the  cow  Lady  Eunice 
Belle.  At  the  age  of  three  years  10 
months  and  three  days,  she  was  the 
mother  of  three  daughters  and  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  anothei*,  twin  cows  having  been 
born  to  her  on  November  13  just  passed. 
In  the  Franklin  County  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  her  record  of  pro¬ 
duction,  as  a  senior  two-year-old,  led  all 
others  in  that  class,  producing  48  pounds 
and  50  pounds  two  months  in  succession. 
In  her  last  lactation  period  she  produced 
in  11  months  6,962  pounds  of  milk  test¬ 
ing  5.88  percent  average,  a  total  of  409.5 
pounds  of  fat.  pine  tree  state. 


Beekeepers’  Meeting  Jan.  6 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Federation  of  Beekeepers  will  be 
held,  at  the  Worcester  Auditorium,  Wor- 
cestei*,  Mass.,  on  January  6. 

An  interesting  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  supervision  of  John 
Van  de  Poele,  Deputy  Apiary  Inspector. 
Speakers  will  include :  J.  R.  Helper, 


University  of  New  Hampshire;  George 
Meigs,  Hathorne,  Mass. ;  Allen  Latham, 
Norwichtown,  Conn. ;  E.  R.  Root,  presi¬ 
dent,  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio ;  Prof. 
Paul  W.  Dempsey,  Waltham,  Mass.,  and 
Dr.  Frank  Shaw,  Massachusetts  State 
College. 


A  Visit  to  High  Brook  Farm 

One  day  the  past  month,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  High  Brook 
Farms  in  East  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where 
are  gathered  together  some  of  the  finest 
Ayrshire  cattle  that  there  are  in  the 
New  England  States,  it  is  even  doubtful 
if  there  is  a  finer  herd  of  this  breed  in 
the  United  States,  where  high  test  and 
careful  breeding  are  predominant  factors 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Some  of  the 
cows  from  this  herd  have  received  blue 
ribbons  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  other  agricultural  exhibits. 

Hei'e  I  was  shown  about  one  hundred 


milking  cows,  and  a  finer  lot  it  is  hard 
to  find.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
acres  in  this  branch  of  High  Brook 
Farms ;  another  branch  is  located  in 
Warren  where  many  fine  cows  are  kept. 

The  barns  and  silos  are  admirably  lo¬ 
cated  at  a  junction  of  State  highways, 
that  makes  it  easy  of  access  for  i-eceiv- 
ing  feed  stuffs,  and  for  distributing  the 
products  of  this  fine  dairy.  The  rural 
settings  of  this  place  are  marvelously 
beautiful,  and  it  was  a  most  beautiful 
sight  to  visit  the  great  fields  and  pastures 
where  the  herd  was  feeding. 

The  milk-room  and  cooling-room  were 
visited,  and  I  found  cleanliness  is  the 
watchword  of  High  Brook  Farms.  The 
milk  goes  to  many  local  points — Torring- 
ton,  Litchfield,  Waterbury,  Bantam  and 
other  surrounding  towns  where  good 
milk  is  highly  prized.  HERMAN  FOSTER. 

Bantam,  Conn. 


Along  Our  Merrimack  River 

Perhaps  someone  may  be  interested  to 
know  how  this  river  derived  its  name. 
As  I  am  informed  there  once  lived  upon 
its  banks  a  man  named  Mack,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  hilarity  and  general  good 
humor,  he  was  nick-named  Merry  Mack. 
From  him  this  river  took  its  name  and 
has,  for  upwards  of  250  yeai's,  been 
known  as  the  Merrimack. 

Come  with  me,  friends,  to  the  White 
Mountains,  the  scenery  of  which  is  the 
most  wild  and  of  sublime  character  and, 
winding  among  its  elevations  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  names  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Monroe,  you  will  find  a  little  rivulet. 
This  stream  is  known  as  the  Pemigewas- 
set  and,  with  another  stream  from  the 
east  known  as  the  Winnepesaukee,  form 
our  noble  river. 

Onward  through  the  Contoocook  Val¬ 
ley,  we  arrive  at  the  city  of  Concord, 
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situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Mer¬ 
rimack.  This,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  is  a  pleasant  and 
flourishing  city  containing  many  splendid 
edifices. 

Between  Manchester  and  Nashua,  N. 
II.,  at  several  places  where  there  are 
rapids  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  stone 
piei’s  were  built  parallel  with  and  about 
12  feet  from  the  shore,  making  a  canal 
through  which  freight  could  be  shipped 
up  the  river,  this  being  befoi'e  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  railroads.  These  piers  can  be 
seen  today  standing  as  solidly  now  as 
when  first  they  were  built. 

After  leaving  Lowell,  the  Merrimack 
flows  nearly  northeast  and  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  at  Newburyport. 

This  town  has  a  delightful  harbor  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situa¬ 
tion,  the  regularity  of  its  streets,  and  its 
extensive  commerce.  c.  E.  w. 


Save  the  Wildwood  Plants 

Under  “Brevities”  in  the  December  IS 
issue  of  your  journal  I  notice  a  timely 
item  warning  us  to  go  slow  in  the  use 
of  “running  pine”  and  similar  greens  for 
decorations.  I  think  the 
note  is  fine  but  I  regret 
that  is  not  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  displayed.  I  pei-- 
sonally  am  sending  out 
a  card  in  all  the  letters 
I  write  which  reads  as 
follows :  “Conservation¬ 

ists  :  Let  us  practice  what 
we  preach  by  abandoning 
the  custom  of  decorating 
our  homes  with  plants 
gleaned  from  the  wild- 
wood.  Let  us  put  a  stop 
to  commercializing  our 
wild  plants  as  Christmas 
time.  c.  L.  WHITTLE. 
New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Whittle  well  emphasizes 
the  need  of  caution,  even  in  localities 
where  the  greenery  is  now  abundant.  It 
may  easily  be  destroyed. 


N.  H.  Egg  Auction 

The  first  membership  meeting  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Egg  Auction,  Inc.,  was 
held  on  Tuesday  night,  December  14. 
This  new  co-operative  has  a  membership 
ov  over  1,200  poultrymen  located  in  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

It  is  reported  the  new  organization  is 
starting  off  in  good  financial  condition. 
The  auction  has  already  paid  a  cash  re¬ 
bate  of  five  cents  a  case  for  every  case 
sold  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 


Conn.  Farm  Bureau  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  be  held  at 
the  Congregational  Church.  East  Hart¬ 
ford  on  January  6  at  10:30  A.  M.  Samuel 
II.  Graham,  of  Suffiield,  is  president  of 
the  federation  and  David  A.  Clarke,  of 
Milford  is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  ladies  of  the  church  will  serve 
luncheon  at  12  o'clock  to  all  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  members  and  friends.  The  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  of  the  afternoon  will  be 
Chester  Gray  who  has  been  the  Farm 
Bureau’s  representative  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  several  years. 


Retired  from  active  duty,  she  still  retains 
the  elements  of  her  former  beauty. 


A  Massachusetts  Farmhouse  in  Summer  and  Winter  Dress 


Scenes  of  High  Brook  Farms:  Left  —  The  herd  at  rest  in  the  pasture.  Center  ■ —  The  cow  barn.  Right 


A  view  of  the  huge  silos. 
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OU  know  what  a  job  a  team,  or  tractor  or 
truck  does  on  your  farm. 


crease  the  cost  of  transportation.  That  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  freight  rates. 


You  know  how  you’d  feel  if  somebody  tried  to  pass  a  law 
limiting  the  number  of  plows  you  could  pull  behind  a 
tractor — or  the  work  you  could  do  with  a  team. 

But  did  you  know  that  the  railroads  that  take  your  crops 
to  market  are  being  threatened  with  just  that  kind  of  law? 


It  would  also  force  railroad  service  back  to  a  level  of 
several  years  ago. 

This  bill  to  hamstring  the  railroads  is  called  the  TRAIN 
LIMIT  BILL.  It  has  passed  the  United  States  Senate  and 
is  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 


For  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  railroads  have  been  steadily 
improving  their  service. 

They’ve  developed  bigger  locomotives — straightened  curves 
— reduced  grades — laid  thousands  of  miles  of  heavier  rails 
—  to  give  you  and  other  shippers  better  service. 

That’s  why  you  didn’t  hear  any  talk  about  "car  shortage” 
last  summer,  when  American  farmers  had  one  of  the 
biggest  wheat  crops  in  years. 

All  right,  then,  what  would  you  think  of  a  law  forcing  rail¬ 
roads  to  use  two  trains  instead  of  one 
— by  limiting  the  number  of  freight 
cars  an  engine  can  pull? 

Such  a  law  would  unnecessarily  in- 


It  is  called  a  "safety”  measure  —  yet  the  fact  is,  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  reduced  accidents  to  employes  by  nearly  three- 
fourths  during  the  same  years  that  modem  long  trains 
were  being  developed  to  give  you  faster,  better  service. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  this  bill  should  become  a  law 
—  and  a  lot  of  common  sense  against  it. 

In  your  own  interest  it  will  pay  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  rail¬ 
road  regulation  bills  introduced  in  Congress  or  in  your  own 
state — and  make  yourself  heard. 
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EASTERN  lamb  feeders  will  be  interested  in  the 
situation  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  and  the  West. 
Although  the  total  number  fed  in  the  Corn  Belt 
is  expected  to  be  larger  this  season  than  last,  there 
will  be  larger  numbers  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  fewer  in  Michigan  and 
Minnesota. 

The  number  of  lambs  fed  in  the  Western  States  as 
a  whole  is  expected  to  be  considerably  smaller  this 
year  than  last.  The  larger  number  in  Colorado  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  reductions  in  the  other  States, 
especially  those  west  of  the  Continental  Divide 
where  the  number  fed  last  year  was  the  largest  in 
the  14  years  of  record.  The  increase  of  around  20 
percent  in  the  number  fed  in  Colorado  this  season 
is  a  result  of  the  larger  operations  in  Northern 
Colorado,  with  little  change  in  other  areas.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  heavy  direct  shipments  of  lambs  from 
Texas  to  other  States  this  Fall,  a  record  movement 
has  been  reported  also  from  the  main  sheep  area 
into  other  sections  of  Texas.  While  lambs  for  fin¬ 
ishing  on  wheat  pastures  and  in  feed  lots  made  up 
a  large  part  of  these  shipments,  considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  breeding  ewes,  and  of  wethers  and  wether 
lambs  to  be  shorn  and  marketed  off  of  grass  in  the 
Spring,  were  also  included. 

Winter  feeding  of  lambs  is  a  business  which  may 
well  be  considered  in  a  conservative  way  by  eastern 
farmers  conveniently  situated. 

* 

HAT  egg-grading  story  on  our  first  page  this 
week  is  worth  considering.  We  have  heard  men 
say  that  such  grading  methods  are  “too  fussy”  and 
do  not  pa  y.  That  is  a  wrong  viewpoint. 

The  fact  that  graded  eggs  sometimes  bring  no 
more  than  others  is  no  valid  argument  against  the 
principle  of  grading.  Such  eggs  are  in  line  for 
higher  prices  and  will  bring  them  if  sold  in  the 
right  way.  Not  long  ago  we  were  in  the  grading 
room  of  a  large  egg  concern.  They  sold  to  high- 
class  hotel  and  restaurant  trade,  and  had  to  know 
that  every  egg  was  good.  A  boiled  egg  that  does  not 
turn  out  well  is  something  that  no  good  hotel  can 
tolerate.  This  concern  was  at  times  having  difficulty 
in  getting  enough  quality  eggs  for  their  trade.  Yet 
practically  all  of  the  candling  and  grading  they  were 
doing  could  have  been  done  by  the  producers.  Such 
care  as  Prof.  Thompson  sugests  and  frequent  ship¬ 
ment  will  eliminate  inferior  eggs.  If  there  are 
such,  they  never  should  be  mixed  with  high  grades. 
That  always  makes  trouble  and  kills  the  pack  in  the 
eyes  of  dealers  or  consumers.  Many  producers  have 
no  poor  eggs  to  offer.  That  is  a  possibility  for 
anyone. 

* 

/"INHERE  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of 
X  organic  matter  in  apple  orchard  lands,  and  some 
tests  seem  to  show  no  benefit  from  applications  of 
manure. 

We  can  understand  that  some  tests  might  show 
no  special  improvement  in  a  crop  of  apples  from 
manuring,  but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  practice.  Some  soils  are  well-filled  with  plant 
food  so  that  the  roots  get  what  they  want  and  do 
not  depend  on  any  additions  from  above. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  experience  to  show  that 
depletion  of  the  organic  matter  in  any  soil  is  a 
serious  thing,  sure  to  end  in  disaster  eventually.  We 
know  one  farm  of  200  acres,  where  tragedy  in  capi¬ 
tal  letters  is  a  suitable  label.  Yet  that  farm  once 
supported  a  15-cow  dairy,  a  flock  of  sheep  and  the 
necessary  horses,  and  sold  75  tons  of  good  hay  as  a 
“money  crop.”  Continuous  cropping  by  tenant  farm¬ 
ers,  who  added  no  humus,  did  the  job. 
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HERE  is  no  doubt  about  the  necessity  for  poul¬ 
try  improvement  by  constructive  breeding.  Some 
of.  the  plans  suggested  are  too  complicated  for  the 
average  small  poultryman  to  carry  out,  but  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  and  Dr.  Knox,  poultry  geneticist 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  industry  suggests  a 
practical  plan  that  may  well  be  considered. 

It  is  a  compromise  between  complicated  pedigree 
breeding  and  the  hit-or-miss  method  of  breeding  com¬ 
mon  in  farm  flocks,  and  is  designed  to  make  good 
use  of  the  superiorities  of  high-quality  sires,  to  avoid 
undesirable  inbreeding,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tested  possibilities  of  an  intelligent  combination  of 
top-crossing  and  line-breeding.  It  can  be  used  by  any 
poultryman  who  maintains  at  least  four  breeding 
pens  of  birds  each  season.  First  is  purchase  of 
two  pedigreed  sires  from  unrelated  sources,  identi¬ 
fied  as  Male  A  and  Male  B.  These  sires  should 
be  of  the  high  quality  developed  in  record-of-per- 
formance  flocks. 

In  the  first  year,  say  193S,  the  best  females  on 
hand  are  selected  as  breeders  and  divided  into  two 
groups,  Flock  1  and  Flock  2.  Male  A  is  mated  with 
Flock  1,  and  Male  B  with  Flock  2.  The  following 
year  the  poultryman  selects  the  best  sons  from  Flock 
1  and  mates  them  with  daughters  of  Flock  2.  Se¬ 
lected  sons  from  Flock  2  are  mated  with  daughters 
of  Flock  1.  In  1939,  also,  the  breeder  again  mates 
Male  A  with  the  choicest  of  the  hens — not  the  pul¬ 
lets — in  Flock  1,  and  Male  B  with  the  choicest  hens 
of  Flock  2.  This  provides  at  least  four  matings  in 
1939.  There  are  two  pens  of  old  birds  and  at  least 
two — though  there  may  be  many  more — of  young 
birds. 

In  1940  the  best  of  the  males  from  the  old  bird 
pen  in  Flock  1  would  be  used  as  sires  in  Flock  2, 
and  the  best  of  the  1939  males  from  the  pen  headed 
by  Male  B  would  be  used  as  sires  in  Flock  2.  This 
system  could  be  followed  for  several  years  more 
without  producing  undesirable  inbreeding,  or  the 
program  could  be  started  anew  in  1941  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  two  or  more  new  and  superior  sires 
from  record-of-perfonnance  flocks  unrelated  to  the 
original  foundation  sires.  The  chicks  of  the  1940 
flock  would  be  line-bred  and  would  be  mildly  inbred, 
approximately  12.5  percent.  If  the  quality  and  egg- 
laying  inheritance  of  the  foundation  males  was  much 
superior  to  the  quality  of  the  original  females,  this 
breeding  plan  should  have  worked  a  notable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  and  production  of  the  two 
flocks  of  breeders.  It  would  be  entirely  practical 
for  two  neighbors  to  co-operate  on  this  program, 
making  it  easy  to  keep  the  two  flocks  separate.  If 
the  two  flocks  are  maintained  on  one  farm  and 
allowed  free  range  in  Summer,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  band  or  toemark  the  birds  of  one  of  the  flocks  as 
a  guide  in  selecting  the  males  and  females  for  the 
breeding  pens. 

* 

A  READER  who  is  making  Winter  butter  from 
one  cow  has  difficulty  with  churning. 

One  cause  for  this  may  be  imperfect  ripening  of 
the  cream.  In  Summer  there  is  a  more  or  less 
natural  ripening  process  going  on,  so  that  by  the 
tune  3Tou  are  ready  to  churn,  the  cream  is  in  condi¬ 
tion,,  but  in  Winter  it  may  need  a  little  more  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  warm  temperature,  such  as  setting  it  in 
the  kitchen  overnight.  Another  thing  that  is  likely 
to  be  very  helpful  under  some  conditions  is  to  stir 
the  cream  gently  with  a  wood  paddle  every  time 
you  put  any  cream  in  the  jar.  This  gives  it  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  quality  so  that  when  brought  into  a 
warmer  temperature  it  is  likely  to  ripen  all  through 
in  a  way  that  it  does  not  do  sometimes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  little  succulent  feed, 
such  as  roots,  is  a  help  in  butter-making.  Dried 
beet  pulp  or  a  commercial  feed  containing  some  of 
that  is  recommended.  The  temperature  for  churn¬ 
ing  ranges  from  50  to  65  degrees.  Sometimes  in  the 
Winter,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  cream  a  little 
warmer  than  would  be  required  in  the  Summer, 
around  60  degrees.  Another  suggestion  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  churning,  even  though  there  is  not  very  much 
cream.  Once  a  week  may  not  be  often  enough. 

* 

IN  THE  first  eight  months  of  1937,  there  were  2,733 
accidents  at  grade  railway  crossings  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  an  increase  of  250,  compared  with  the  same 
period  the  preceding  year.  Fatalities  were  1,144. 

This  is  startling  emphasis  of  the  necessity  of  care 
at  any  railroad  crossing,  particularly  on  curves,  so 
that  the  train  is  not  visible  any  great  distance  away. 
Yet  we  have  seen  autoists  speed  up  to  beat  the  train 
to  the  crossing.  They  may  do  it — or  may  not.  The 
chance  is  too  great  to  take. 
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HE  final  government  estimate  of  potato  crop 
production  places  the  yield  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  at  391,159,000  bushels.  Maine  led  with  48,503,- 
000  bushels.  Idaho  came  next,  29,520.000 ;  Michigan, 
28,634.000 ;  New  York,  28,375.000.  Other  States  above 
10.000.000  bushels  were,  in  order:  Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  California,  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  Virginia,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio. 

The  commercial  apple  estimate  is  211.060,000  bush¬ 
els.  Washington  led  with  30.340.000  bushels;  New 
York,  24,700.000:  Virginia,  18,000,000;  Pennsylvania, 
16,728.000.  Other  States  above  10,000,000  were: 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  California.  Total  yield  for  New 
England  was  about  10,000,000  bushels. 

* 

NEW  York  State  reader  who  is  pestered  by 
lawless  hunters  asks  that  the  law  be  amended 
with  the  provision  that  a  hunter  must  have  written 
permission  from  a  land  owner  to  hunt  or  fish  on  his 
premises  during  the  season. 

This  is  a  good  idea  and  entirely  reasonable.  We 
doubt  whether  the  law  abiding  element  of  hunters 
and  fishermen  would  seriously  object  to  this,  and 
we  believe  it  is  their  duty  to  help  clear  up  thio 
situation.  Such  a  movement,  however,  must  be 
started  and  pursued  by  the  farmers  themselves.  The 
first  move  should  be  to  let  the  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  know  what  is  wanted  and  why.  Now  is  the 
time  to  start  this,  and  there  are  enough  interested 
farmers  in  the  State  to  do  it.  It  will  not  do  itself, 
and  no  one  else  can  do  your  part  for  you.  As  Mr. 
Collingwood  used  to  say,  “Lick  a  stamp  for  the 
farmers’  rights.” 

* 

PEACH  thinning  is  a  matter  about  which  there  is 
considerable  discussion.  Does  it  pay,  and  how 
much  and  when?  Most  growers  will  agree  on  its 
desirability  at  times,  but  are  uncertain  about  the 
other  points. 

Dr.  Tukey  and  Prof.  Einset,  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Station,  have  carried  on  tests  in  Western  New  York 
for  three  years,  and  find  that  thinning  should  be 
timed  with  relation  to  seasonal  development  of  the 
fruit  rather  than  by  any  set  dates,  and  that  the 
effectiveness  of  thinning  depends  largely  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  and  the  number  of  leaves  per  fruit, 
rather  than  upon  the  even  spacing  of  the  fruit  on 
the  tree. 

It  was  observed  that  the  peach  grows  in  three 
strikingly  different  periods :  first,  a  rapid  growth  for 
about  seven  weeks  after  full  bloom ;  second,  a  period 
of  several  days  to  several  weeks  when  the  peaches 
make  no  increase  in  size ;  and  third,  a  final  rapid 
growth  often  called  the  “final  swell”  just  preced¬ 
ing  fruit  ripening.  Thinning  during  these  different 
stages  results  in  markedly  different  effects  upon  the 
size  and  development  of  the  fruits  left  upon  the  tree. 

The  effectiveness  of  thinning  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  vigor  of  the  tree  and  the  number  of  leaves 
per  fruit.  For  example,  with  60  to  80  leaves  per 
fruit,  the  size  of  fruit  will  be  large  and  the  color 
exceptionally  good,  while  with  18  to  20  leaves  per 
fruit,  much  may  be  small  and  unmarketable  and 
the  color  poor.  Somewhere  around  30  to  40  leaves 
per  fruit  seems  to  be  the  desirable  number  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  orchards. 


Brevities 

Resolved  :  To  keep  the  good  resolutions  made  for  the 
New  Year. 

Molded  or  otherwise  damaged  Sweet  clover  hay  or 
silage  is  not  safe  to  feed  cattle. 

Gold  yield  in  Canada  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  was  3,017,285  ounces. 

“Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  the.” 

Hens  will  sometimes  eat  snow,  apparently  from 
choice,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  they  need  ice  water 
in  Winter. 

Cattlemen  in  Pickaway  County,  Central  Ohio,  pro¬ 
duce  about  9.000,000  pounds  of  beef  yearly,  feeders 
brought  from  other  sections. 

Oiling  the  umbrella  may  seem  strange  procedure,  but 
a  drop  now  and  then  on  the  joints  of  ribs  and  braces 
will  prevent  their  breaking  because  of  rust. 

The  Massachusetts  Station  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  of  apples  for  commercial  planting  in  the 
State :  Early  McIntosh,  Red  Gravenstein,  McIntosh, 
Richared,  R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin  and  Spy. 

On  November  15.  farmers  in  Ontario,  Canada,  were 
getting  the  following  prices  :  Wheat,  $1.01;  oats,  43c; 
barley.  59.6c;  rye,  74.9c;  buckwheat,  59.3c;  potatoes, 
cwt.,  63.5c ;  butterfat,  lb.,  29c ;  eggs,  doz.,  34.4c ;  wool, 
lb.,  20c. 

Sowbugs  sometimes  become  a  nuisance  in  greenhouses 
and  cold-frame  work.  The  Ohio  Station  finds  a  bait  of 
one  part  Paris  green  to  nine  of  brown  sugar  is  effec¬ 
tive.  This,  however,  should  not  be  used  where  hens 
are  around,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  the  sowbugs  and 
may  eat  the  poisoned  ones. 
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The  “ Haves’ ’  and  “Have  Nots” 

STUDENTS  of  history  can  tell  ns  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  those  who  “have  not’’  against  those 
“who  have”  disturbed  the  ancient  rulers  just  as  it 
annoys  the  rulers  of  today.  It  arises  from  two  main 
causes:  (1)  from  the  differences  in  human  beings. 
Some  are  thrifty,  others  improvident.  Some  save, 
others  spend.  Some  work,  others  loaf.  In  army 
camps,  it  is  found  that  after  a  few  days  at  the  card 
tables  a  small  part  of  the  soldiers  have  practically 
all  of  the  money.  (2)  The  crafty,  the  cunning  and 
the  strong  manage  in  one  way  or  another  to  get 
more  than  their  rightful  share.  When  confined  to 
individuals  alone,  the  accumulations  are  not  alarm¬ 
ing  or  troublesome.  They  are  usually  worthy  and 
helpful  because  they  come  from  forethought,  indus¬ 
try  and  service.  Too  often,  however,  it  results  from 
government  favor,  franchises  and  political  intrigue. 
This  is  responsible  for  unrest,  disturbances  and  de¬ 
struction. 

Before  the  Christian  Era,  the  Greek  philosopher, 
Flato,  heard  the  curses  and  demands  of  the  idle 
mobs  for  a  share  of  the  bread  of  the  wealthy,  and 
the  protests  of  those  compelled  to  walk  a-foot  while 
others  rode  leisurely  in  their  carriages.  He  recom¬ 
mended  private  property  as  a  remedy. 

Those  who  followed  our  studies  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  some  time  back  will  recall  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  American  civil  and  economic 
system,  which  granted  every  person  access  to  the 
free  gifts  of  nature,  ownership  of  what  he  pro¬ 
duces,  protection  of  life  and  property  and  freedom 
of  contract.  This  seemed  to  be  Plato’s  sense  of 
justice  long  before  America  was  discovered. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  a  modern  philosopher  to  us,  said 
90  years  ago  that  private  property  had  never  had 
a  chance  to  prove  its  worth.  What  he  meant  was 
that  wealth  was  never  fairly  distributed  to  the 
workers.  Governments  have  permitted  some  and 
authorized  and  empowered  some  to  possess  them- 
selves  of  the  wealth  produced  by  others.  These 
are  the  people  who  cause  unrest  and  provoke  dis¬ 
order. 

In  America  we  are  supposed  to  live  under  a  system 
of  individual  freedom  and  self-government,  where 
each  individual  is  entitled  to  the  rewards  of  his 
own  prudence  and  labor  and  is  required  to  make  his 
own  living.  He  who  would  change  to  a  different 
system  must  let  someone  else  govern  him.  He  must 
restrict  individual  freedom,  give  up  what  he  pro¬ 
duces  to  others  and  make  the  worker  support  idlers. 
Whether  this  is  enforced  by  power  of  a  government 
or  by  economic  tyranny,  the  victim  is  a  slave. 

Recent  disorder  in  America  in  the  form  of  walk- 
cut  strikes,  sit-down  strikes  and  disorder  attended 
with  destruction  of  property,  actually  received  of¬ 
ficial  indulgence,  not  to  say  encouragement,  but  re¬ 
sponsible  leaders  in  industry  must  have  come  to 
realize  the  peril  to  themselves  and  the  challenge  to 
democracy. 

The  remedy  is  not  in  plowing  under  crops,  slaugh¬ 
tering  pigs  and  calves  and  discouraging  production. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  government  to 
repress  disorder  and  violence.  The  remedy  is  to 
go  back  to  the  principles  of  our  American  founders. 
Give  the  people  free  access  to  national  gifts,  restore 
their  freedom  and  their  rights.  Encourage  the  worthy 
ambition  to  own  property  by  rewarding  the  worker 
with  the  full  fruits  of  his  labor.  Stimulate  the  na¬ 
tural  pride  in  the  small  freeholder  to  own  his  own 
home  and  the  disorderly  and  destructive  mob  will 
vanish  like  fog  before  a  Summer  sun. 


Exploited  by  Illegal  Laws 

What  can  the  Dairymen’s  League  do  if  a  person 
quits  selling  milk  now  before  withdrawal  time,  as  the 
League  has  not  livo,d  up  to  their  agreement  with  the 
Bargaining  Agency  ?  Would  there  be  any  violation 
of  the  contract  if  the  producer  quit  now?  u.  U. 

New  York. 

11E  League  could  sue  you  for  breach  of  contract, 
and  ask  for  a  temporary  injunction  to  restrain 
you  from  selling  elsewhere  and  to  prevent  your  new 
buyer  from  taking  your  milk,  but  in  the  Sheffield 
Producers’  case  described  last  month,  the  court  de¬ 
nied  the  application  for  an  injunction  and  the  case 
is  now  being  tried  before  a  referee.  In  many  cases 
where  the  League  claims  a  breach  of  contract,  it 
brings  no  suit  but  refuses  payment  of  the  amount 
due  the  producer.  The  producer  may  sue  for 
his  money,  but  the  League  officials  have  farmers’ 
money  to  pay  their  court  costs.  The  farmer  must 
pay  his  own.  In  fact  his  money  already  in  the 
League  is  used  against  him.  It  would  take  about 
four  years  to  go  through  all  the  courts  and  the  cost 
to  the  producer  would  be  more  than  the  amount  of 
his  claim.  Hence  the  League  is  allowed  to  keep  the 
money  due  the  producer.  That  is  one  of  the  “jok¬ 


ers”  in  the  set  up  to  help  dairy  farmers. 

If  you  could  prove  in  court  that  the  League 
breached  the  contract,  you  would  win  and  the  sum 
total  of  what  they  would  have  done  to  you  would  be 
your  trouble  and  your  cost  of  litigation. 

We  believe  that  the  League  has  flagrantly  violated 
its  own  “iron-bound”  contract,  but  it  would  cost 
more  money  to  prove  it  than  the  average  farmer  can 
afford  and,  in  consequence,  the  League  goes  on 
exploiting  farmers  by  the  force  of  illegal  laws. 


A  Farmer  on  the  Bench 

THE  record  is  legion  of  farm  boys  and  young  men 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  our  larger  towns 
and  cities.  Many  a  captain  in  our  present-day  in¬ 
dustry  and  professional  life  has  hailed  from  a 
healthy  and  humble  rural  boyhood  and  youth.  It  is 
a  compliment  to  their  heritage  that  all  of  them,  to  a 
man,  are  willing  and  proud  to  admit  that  what-' 
ever  their  success  has  been  can  be  laid  squarely  at 
the  door  of  their  early  farm  associations.  Acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  sense  of  proper  values,  honesty  and  fair 
play,  comes  best  and  most  easily  from  the  quiet, 
rigorous  routine  of  the  farm  and  from  contacts  with 
rural  friends  and  neighbors.  City  dwellers  can  be, 
and  are,  frankly  envious. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  at  this  writing,  Judge  An¬ 
thony  F.  Burke,  New  York  City  Magistrate,  gave 
ample  proof  of  his  honest  and  courageous  back¬ 
ground.  Born  and  raised  on  a  farm  near  Saugerties 
in  Ulster  County,  he  attended  the  rural  school  in 
his  community  and  there  acquired  a  true  under¬ 
standing  of  America  and  American  principles,  only 
as  they  can  be  absorbed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
little  red  schoolhouse.  Grown  to  early  manhood,  he 
studied  at  business  college  and  finally  found  his 
way  into  the  legal  profession.  He  has  been  a 
magistrate  since  1930  and  has  established  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  an  industrious  worker  and  a  just 
and  honest  arbiter. 

For  several  weeks  now,  a  strike  has  been  waged 
by  a  cafeteria  employees’  union  against  a  restaurant 
chain  in  New  York  City.  Every  store  operated  by 
the  chain  has  been  picketed.  Some  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  mass  picketing  which,  in  a  few  instances, 
went  to  such  extent  that  the  strikers  lay  down  on 
the  sidewalks,  blocking  traffic  and  preventing  access 
to  the  restaurants.  Shouting  and  the  use  of  vulgar 
language  have  been  rife.  The  police  force  has  been 
watchful  but  noticeably  inactive.  If  arrests  were 
made  in  extreme  cases,  the  strikers  usually  were  let 
off  by  the  Courts  with  suspended  sentences.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  highest  Court  of  New  York 
State  pronounced  against  disorderly  mass  picketing 
as  illegal.  Since  that  decision  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  picketing  disorders  have  increased. 

Slumbering  along  in  their  customary  daze  of  dis¬ 
interest,  the  citizens  of  New  York  were  given  a  jolt 
of  happy  surprise  by  Magistrate  Burke’s  handling 
of  some  of  these  strike  cases.  A  week  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  SO  mass  pickets  were  brought  before  the  magis¬ 
trate.  The  usual  suspended  sentences  or  releases  on 
$25  bail  were  expected.  Contrariwise,  the  Court 
sentenced  67  men  to  the  workhouse  from  30  to  90 
days  and  imposed  fines  of  $50  to  $100  on  13  women. 
As  neither  they  nor  their  union  officials  could  pay, 
all  13  joined  their  brethren  in  jail. 

The  following  day  another  man.  never  employed 
by  the  restaurant  he  was  picketing,  was  held  in 
$500  bail  by  Magistrate  Burke  over  the  loud  pro¬ 
tests  of  union  lawyers  and  leaders  who  are  now  de¬ 
manding  that  the  magistrate  be  ousted  from  the 
bench. 

Picketing,  as  a  method  of  striking,  has  been  upheld 
by  the  Courts.  Disorderly  mass  picketing,  interfer- 
ring  with  the  rights  of  private  citizens  in  their  law¬ 
ful  pursuits,  is  illegal.  Magistrate  Burke  was  well 
aware  of  this  distinction.  Pussyfooting  and  fence- 
straddling  are  not  in  his  make-up.  When  these  cases 
came  before  him,  he  saw  his  way  and  he  traveled  it. 
For  this  he  is  to  be  commended  by  everyone.  His 
farm  friends,  however,  realize  and  appreciate  that 
in  his  conduct  on  the  bench  he  has  followed  the  true 
principles  of  farm  tradition.  They  can  be  justly 
proud. 


Milk  Prices  for  November  1937 

The  net  cash  basic  price  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1937,  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per.Qt. 

Boonville  Dairy  . $0.2.48  $0.0527 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.435  .0518 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co. -op.  Assn .  2.424  .0516 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc....  2.29  .0487 

Crowley  Milk  Co .  2.21  .047 

Dairymen's  League  .  2.085  .0443 


Our  Game  Laws 

What  is  the  law  in  New  York  State  governing  hunt¬ 
ers  or  anybody  who  comes  on  my  land  and  around  my 
house  and  yard  with  a  loaded  gun,  shoots  and  otherwise 
makes  a  disorderly  disturbance?  My  land  is  not  posted. 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  i.  h. 

THE  New  York  law  requires  that  a  property 
owner  post  his  farm  to  warn  hunters  off. 
Just  as  this  particular  case  so  well  demonstrates, 
the  law  should  provide  that  even  without  posting  no 
hunter  should  be  allowed  to  trespass  on  closed  prop¬ 
erty  without  the  owner’s  consent. 

The  game  laws  of  the  State  and  in  fact  of  the 
whole  country,  have  been  written  for  the  benefit  of 
sportsmen  and  hunters  and  not  for  any  protection 
of  farmers,  but  actually  against  their  rightful 
interests. 

Of  course,  if  hunters  do  damage  to  property,  the 
owner  would  have  a  case  at  law  against  them  for 
the  amount  of  any  damage  that  could  be  proven  in 
court.  The  difficulty  is  that  all  this  requires  time 
and  expense  and  is  a  privilege  without  much  practi¬ 
cal  benefit  to  those  most  affected. 

As  we  have  often  stated,  property  owners  should 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  their  Senator 
and  Assemblyman  and  ask  them  to  change  the  game 
laws  of  this  State.  Such  a  proposal  will  have  our 
enthusiastic  support. 


Sees  Hope  in  Dairy  Union 

In  a  previous  issue  you  say  that  as  a  chiseler  Mr. 
Sexauer  should  be  put  to  the  top  of  the  list.  In  check¬ 
ing  over  my  returns  for  October,  1937  milk,  I  received 
from  the  League  $1,845,  plus  a  12-cent  plant  differen¬ 
tial,  which  makes  it  $1,965  for  3-55%  milk.  I  also  find 
for  October,  1936.  my  milk  tested  3.45  and  I  received 
$1,705,  plus  the  12-cent  differential,  making  the  total 
$1,825.  As  I  figure  it,  we  received  for  3.5-percent  milk 
10  cents  per  cwt.  more  this  year  than  last  year. 

For  the  month  of  October  my  neighbor  received 
$2,175  for  3.5  milk.  Taking  in  consideration  we  both 
live  out  of  the  210-mile  zone,  we  get  2%  cents  less  than 
the  210  freight  rate ;  on  this  amount  of  milk,  there 
was  a  spread  of  21  cents  per  cwt.  I  can’t  hardly  call 
this  man  a  chiseler.  I  feel  the  same  way  as  you  would 
feel  if  someone  put  his  hand  in  your  pocket  and  ex¬ 
tracted  -what  they  wanted.  But  perhaps  this  is  the 
cost  of  co-operation.  Previous  to  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill 
the  League  Neics  was  always  apologizing  for  the  price 
of  milk.  They  pointed  out  to  us  the  market  was  so 
demoralized  by  surplus,  price  cutting  and  ehiselers,  they 
couldn’t  do  any  better.  But  let  me  say  right  here  that 
■when  you  give  a  man  an  honest  dollar's  worth  of  labor, 
or  an  honest  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise,  you  never 
feel  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  lot  of  apologies. 

When  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill  was  a  front-page  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  League  Netcs,  all  one  found  to  read  in 
the  official  organ  was  what  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill  had 
accomplished.  We  have  had  that  for  a  steady  diet  in 
their  paper  ever  since  the  bill  was  passed  and  I  was 
iu  hopes  they  had  forgot  about  the  surplus  they  had 
harped  so  much  about.  Now  they  have  come  to  worry 
about  the  strike.  Early  last  Summer  Mr.  Sexauer  even 
went  as  far  as  to  suggest  a  strike  if  the  dealers  didn’t 
come  across.  In  the  strike  that  the  Piseck  brothers 
called  Mr.  Sexauer’s  organ  denounced  the  strikers  in 
very  loud  language.  Now  he  comes  back  and  fills  his 
paper  with  all  the  troubles,  real  and  fancied,  that  this 
last  strike  has  caused.  Was  he  not  the  first  one  that 
talked  strike  last  Summer? 

Quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers  have  joined 
the  Union.  Some  have  come  out  and  diverted  their 
milk  to  other  plants ;  others  who  have  joined  are  sit¬ 
ting  tight  and  biding  their  time  until  things  are  better 
organized,  and  then  we  will  see  what  happens.  The 
Rockdale  plant  at  Rockdale,  N.  Y.,  has  signed  up  to  buy 
Union  milk,  and  many  Union  farmers  are  delivering 
milk  to  both  the  Rockdale  and  Franklin  plants.  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Rockdale  people  have  promised  to  open 
plants  at  both  Walton  and  Norwich.  The  farmers  of 
Rockdale  plant  received  their  first  check  for  Union 
milk  which  paid  $2.30  for  3.5  milk. 

Mr.  Sexauer  keeps  boasting  of  an  increase  that 
amounts  to  10  cents  a  quart  for  October  to  me.  In 
comparison  the  price  set  by  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union 
is  $2.30,  or  33*4  cents  more  than  the  League  paid  for 
October.  My  advice  to  Mr.  Sexauer  would  be  to  step 
out  of  the  picture  and  let  the  Farmers’  Union  sell  milk 
for  us  League  farmers,  and  perhaps  there  would  be  a 
few  more  farmers  able  to  pay  their  bills. 

Every  year  during  withdrawal  period  the  League  an¬ 
nounced  what  a  small  percentage  of  withdrawals  they 
had.  This  would  look  as  though  the  farmers  were  sat¬ 
isfied  although  there  was  many  a  farmer  who  would 
have  severed  his  connection  with  the  League  had  he  had 
some  other  market  for  his  milk.  But  with  new  inde¬ 
pendent  plants  going  up  in  various  places  perhaps  there 
will  be  a  different  story  to  write  in  the  near  future. 

New  York.  u,  jj. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 


Receipts  at  th> 
October,  1937  : 

State  of  Origin 
New  York  . 


Ohio  . . . . , 
Indiana  . . 
District  of 
Tennessee 
Delaware 


Columbia . 


ew  York 

metropolitan 

area  for 

Milk 

1  V  vj  U  11  1  l  OI 

Cream 

Condensed 

.2.192.186 

92.527 

21,255 

318  263 

1.890 

149 

.  463.016 

10.133 

1,334 

.  125,991 

6,770 

288 

.  15.606 

.  17,124 

l.ioo 

2.712 

•  •  •  • 

1.060 

•  ■  «  • 

430 

•  •  •  • 

737 

. 

200 

. . . 

.3,132.186 

117,559 

23.026 

.  2,874.263 

117.611 

26,736 

77.8  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  October,  1937.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 
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Some  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of 
American  farm  life  have  been  written  on 
the  sun-baked  prairies  of  Western  Kan¬ 
sas.  More  recently  throughout  the  “dust 
bowl’’  area  similar  tragedies  have  been 
duplicated  in  even  more  spectacular  and 
terrible  fashion.  The  principal  difference 
was  that  the  early  settlers  who  literally 
staked  their  all  on  farming  prospects  in 
Western  Kansas  never  had  a  chance 
from  the  beginning,  but  their  disintegra¬ 
tion  Avas  more  prolonged.  I  know  this 
country  thoroughly  and  liaA'e  spent  some 
blistering  Summers  in  Kansas  cow  camps 
and  fields,  when  for  weeks  the  thermome¬ 
ter  never  fell  beloAV  110  degrees  in  the 
shade,  and  there  Avas  A'ery  little  shade. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
folks  were  trying  to  accomplish  something 
that  Avas  against  all  the  laAVS  of  nature, 
and  while  nature  never  stacks  the  cards 
no  player  has  ever  successfully  opposed 
her.  The  merging  of  the  productive  fer¬ 
tile  fields  of  Eastern  and  Central  Kan¬ 
sas  into  the  table  lands  and  grazing  areas 
of  the  Avestern  part  of  the  State  is  a 
gradual  process.  Western  pioneers  had 
no  definite  lines  of  damarcation  to  guide 
them,  all  Avas  then  virgin  prairie  land. 
Weary  and  worn  from  their  westward 
trek  many  gladly  stopped  at  the  first 
available  homestead  land  that  seemed  to 
offer  possibilities  of  productive  cultivation. 

Unfortunately  in  much 
of  this  border  land  rains, 
while  infrequent,  did  oc¬ 
cur  often  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  good  crops  on  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fertile  virgin  soil 
Avhich  then  existed.  De¬ 
pleted  and  drifting  soil, 
less  rainfall  and  great 
winds  have  all  combined 
to  make  complete  ruin  on 
much  of  this  land  never 
designed  for  natural 
cultivation.  Many  of 
these  sections  which  Avere 
the  greatest  natural  graz¬ 
ing  areas  the  Avorld  has 
ever  k  n  o  av  n  are  uoav 
worthless  even  for  this 
purpose.  The  native  deep- 
rooted  grasses,  hardy 
drought  resistant  and 
highly  nutritious,  curing 
on  top  of  the  ground  into 
good  quality  hay,  have 
been  totally  destroyed, 
while  the  soil  which  pro¬ 
duced  t  h  e  m  has  been 
blown  by  high  velocity 
winds  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  The  probable 
precipitating  cause  of 
speeding  up  the  destruction  of  the  dust 
boAAl”  area  Avas  a  one-crop  system  of 
raising  only  the  small  grains.  Attractive 
AA*ar  prices  tended  to  further  intensify 
this  concentrated  form  of  agriculture.  On 
many  farms  in  this  section  I  failed  to  find 
any  hogs,  poultry,  sheep  or  even  a  milk 
cow  for  family  use.  Today  it  stands  as 
a  living  tombstone  illustrative  of  the  need 
for  the  great  basic  principle  of  diversifica¬ 
tion  for  successful  farming,  and  that  a 
one-crop  system  of  agriculture  will  wreck 
and  ruin  any  given  area. 

IIoav  About  Hogs? 

In  NeAV  York  State,  with  the  greatest 
markets  and  fluid  milk  production  in  the 
world,  I  sincerely  believe  that  today  we 
stand  at  the  cross-roads 
of  destruction  and  pros¬ 
perity.  If  Ave  continue  to 
increase  our  dairy  herds 
to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  kinds  of  livestock 
farming  it  can  only  result 
in  financial  disaster  for 
all  concerned.  Many 
farms  are  today  making 
milk  at  a  price" which  can 
never  sIioav  a  profit  on 
the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  Due  to  unfavor¬ 
able  location,  depleted 
soil,  small  area  for  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  handled,  or  a 
combination  of  other  fac¬ 
tors,  many  are  confronted 
with  the  same  immutable 
laAVS  of  nature,  plus  an 
additional  unfavorable 
economic  price  spread, 
av  h  i  c  h  disastrously  de¬ 
feated  our  Western  Kan¬ 
sas  and  other  “dust  bowl” 
friends. 

I  do  not  and  never  ad¬ 
vocated  that  one  should 
should  suddenly  and  com¬ 
pletely  change  the  entire 
system  of  livestock  farm¬ 
ing.  In  fact  nothing 
could  be  worse,  but  when 


Hogs  Can  H  el 

By  R,  W.  Duck 


are  making  and  marketing  milk  for  less 
than  production  costs  surely  some  partial 
or  complete  change  of  operations  is  indi¬ 
cated.  The  underlying  economic  facts 
favorable  for  profitable  pork  production 
are  that  the  demand  for  pork  and  pork 
products  is  Avide  and  constant,  for  both 
domestic  and  AATorld  consumption.  The 
product  is  marketed  at  a  price  known  at 
time  of  delivery  and  on  a  cash  basis.  Old 
brood  sows  average  selling  Avithin  10  to 


occur  within  a  few  days  after  farrowing, 
the  practice  has  never  seemed  advisable 
to  me,  yet  I  recently  talked  Avith  a  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  hog  breeder  who  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  system.  His  con¬ 
tention  is  that  soavs  so  bred  settle  more 
readily,  farrow  more  easily  and  raise  a 
larger  number  of  Aveaned  pigs.  While  it 
does  shorten  the  breeding  life  of  the  sotv. 
his  figures  shotv  a  greater  profit  per  head 
on  brood  sows  so  handled  than  on  those 


Above  —  These  weTl-finished  Chester  White  shotes  are  part  of  a  litter  raised  from  the  sow  on  the  right.  They  are 
owned  hy  Harry  Morse,  near  Troy,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  and  were  grown  and  fattened  on  home-grotvn  grain. 
Below  —  A  few  prolific  brood  sows,  such  as  this  one,  have  proven  a  valuable  adjunct  to  dairy  farming  on  the  farm 
of  S.  P,  Reinhard  and  Son,  near  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


15  percent,  and  frequently  higher,  of  top 
selling  Avell-finislied  barrows.  Fat  cows 
of  the  better  grades  by  contrast  seldom 
sell  Avithin  50  percent  of  the  price  per 
cwt.  of  best  grade  finished  steers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  September  on  the 
Chicago  market  packing  sows  sold  at  an 
average  of  $12  per  cwt.,  with  220-pound 
barroAvs  quoted  at  from  50  to  75  cents 
higher.  With  a  top  steer  market  of  from 
$18  to  over  $19,  fat  cutter  coavs  Avere 
going  begging  at  $8  per  CAvt. 

Brood  soavs  are  the  most  prolific  of  all 
farm  livestock.  With  a  gestation  period 
of  only  16  Aveeks  it  is  possible  to  raise 
three  litter  per  year  if  the  sow  is  bred 
back  on  her  first  heat  period  following 
farroAving.  This  first  heat  period  will 


bred  for  tAvo  litters  per  year.  If  the  soav 
is  not  bred  back  on  the  first  heat  period 
following  birth  of  her  litter  she  will 
usually  not  come  into  heat  again  until 
approximately  three  Aveeks  folloAving 
Aveaning  of  the  pigs.  If  the  pigs  are  al- 
loAved  to  remain  with  the  sow  for  eight 
weeks  this  means  an  average  of  27  Aveeks 
from  one  breeding  date  until  the  next. 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  no  ex¬ 
periments  have  ever  been  conducted  over 
a  period  of  several  generations  at  any  of 
the  stations  to  accurately  determine  the 
comparative  economic  value  of  these  tAvo 
possible  plans  of  commercial  breeding 
Avith  hogs.  Some  breeders  even  favor  a 
one-litter  system  per  year,  especially  in 
severe  climates,  as  the  gilts  and  soavs  may 


m  a  n  y  frequently  and 

often  violently  state  they  Interior  view  of  swine  barn,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Fred  Hale,  director,  College  Station,  Texas 


be  bred  entirely  for  Spring  litters.  Even 
on  a  one-litter  schedule  the  sow  still 
ranks  first  for  prolificacy. 

Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Gain 

Hogs  not  only  provide  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  outlet  for  farm  by¬ 
product  feeds,  such  as  skim,  buttermilk, 
Avliey  and  table  scraps,  but  have  the  low¬ 
est  feed  requirement  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain  of  all  livestock.  Our  mar¬ 
kets  favor  and  pay  the  best  price  for 
small,  well-finished  cuts,  therefore  hogs 
weighing  from  175  to  225  pounds  live 
Aveight  command  top  prices.  These 
Aveights  are  the  most  faA’orable  for  great¬ 
est  efficiency  and  economy  of  gain.  Nu¬ 
merous  controlled  tests  at  various  experi¬ 
ment  stations  show  that  when  suitable 
and  proper  rations  in  sufficient  amounts, 
meeting  all  known  nutritive,  vitamin  and 
mineral  requirements  are  fed  to  fattening 
pigs  from  birth  to  Aveights  of  200  pounds 
they  will  require  an  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  350  pounds  of  gain  and  dry  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  in  the  pen.  Note  that, 
this  includes  their  gains  Avhile  nursing 
the  soav.  After  Aveaning  gains  with  good 
thrifty  shotes  Avill  average  from  50  to  75 
pounds  higher  feed  requirement.  Gains 
above  weights  of  200  pounds  up  to  500 
pounds  Avill  again  have  an  average  of 
from  20  to  25  percent  greater  feed  re¬ 
quirement.  The  200-pound 
finished  porker  not  only 
sells  higher  per  cwt.  than 
heavy-Aveiglit  hogs  but  the 
gains  are  produced  at 
about  one-fourth  less  feed 
cost.  This  is  due  to  the 
maintenance  requirement 
of  the  heavy  weights. 

Dressing  percentage  is 
another  favorable  factor. 
A  200-pound  finished  bar- 
row  will  have  an  average 
dressing  percentage  of 
about  75  percent,  steers 
of  comparable  g  r  a  d  e 
about  50.  I  quite  appre¬ 
ciate  that  comparisons  of 
gains,  their  relative  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy,  and 
dressing  percentages  may 
have  little  or  no  economic 
significance  in  the  farm 
feed-lot  program.  How¬ 
ever,  the  purpose  is  to 
point  out  the  great  com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  possibilities  of 
pork  production,  Avhich  at 
present  are  largely  being 
completely  neglected  in 
eastern  agriculture. 
Steers  and  lambs  can 
utilize  large  quantities  of  available  rough- 
age  Avhich  are  entirely  entirely  unsuited 
to  pork  production  and  thus  profitably 
market  such  roughages,  An  all  prok  pro¬ 
duction  program  is  seldom  more  advisable 
or  profitable  than  any  single  crop  plan. 

Gains  and  Gains 

A  great  deal  more  corn  can  be  success¬ 
fully  raised  on  eastern  farms  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed.  By  writing  to  the  State 
Experiment  Station  information  may  be 
obtained  Avithout  cost  as  to  what  Aarie- 
ties  are  best  suited  to  a  given  soil  and 
climate.  IIoAveA’er,  if  corn  is  not  avail¬ 
able  barley  is  an  excellent  substitute. 

Tests  at  several  stations  sIioav  that  barley 

will  pi'oduce  gains  on  hogs  when  being 
pen  fattened  with  an  ap¬ 
proximate  increase  of 
about  25  percent  in  the 
total  feed  requirement. 
Slightly  less  protein  sup¬ 
plement  is  required  Avith 
barley,  due  to  its  higher 
protein  content  as  com¬ 
pared  with  corn.  Grind¬ 
ing  barley  increases  its 
efficiency  about  17  per¬ 
cent. 

A  good  protein  supple¬ 
ment  is  one  consisting  of 
tankage  or  fishmeal,  300 
pounds ;  Alfalfa  meal,  100 
pounds,  and  linseed  meal 
100  pounds.  With  barley 
this  may  be  satisfactorily 
fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  the  protein  sup¬ 
plemental  mixture  to  each 
16  pounds  of  barley, 
while  with  corn  it  should 
be  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  to 
10  or  12.  Good  quality 
Alfalfa  hay  in  racks,  or 
legume  forage  or  pasture 
in  Summer  will  loAver  the 
grain-feed  requirement  to 
produce  100  pounds’  gain. 
A  mineral  mixture  should 
be  kept  available  in  a 
clean  dry  place  at  all 
times.  In  addition  to 
keeping  it  available  I 
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have  found  it  advisable  to  mix  in  five  to 
seven  pounds  of  a  suitable  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  with  each  100  pounds  of  grain  fed. 
A  mineral  mixture  which  is  well  suited  as 
mentioned  consists  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  iodized  stock  salt,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  steamed  bonemeal. 

Minerals  are  not  a  cure-all  or  a  suit¬ 
able  substitute  for  nutrients.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  minerals  to  an  all-corn  or  barley 
ration  will  not  supply  needed  protein  de¬ 
ficiencies.  This  must  be  met  by  furnish¬ 
ing  protein  in  needed  amounts  as  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  proper  use  of  a  suitable 
protein  supplement.  Whey,  skim  or  but¬ 
termilk  may  be  used  when  available  as  an 
efficient  and  low  cost  source  of  protein. 

Where  skim-milk  and  barley  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  represent  a  feed  program  based 
entirely  on  feeds  produced  on  the  farm, 
their  possible  return  through  pork  pro¬ 
duction  is  of  interest.  Carefully  con¬ 
trolled  tests  at  various  State  stations 
show  that  it  will  require  not  to  exceed 
450  pounds  of  ground  barley  and  550 
pounds  of  skim-milk  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  pork  on  thrifty,  healthy  shotes 
from  an  initial  weight  of  from  60  to  80 
pounds  and  fed  to  market  weights  of 
from  200  to  250  pounds.  The  average 
skim  daily  fed  during  the  feeding  period 
should  not  be  over  one  gallon  per  head 
per  day.  The  grain,  average  daily  feed 
requirement,  would  be  about  four  to  li\e 
pounds,  to  produce  average  gains  of  1% 
pounds  or  slightly  less. 

Where  plenty  of  skim  is  available  the 
tendency  may  be  to  feed  more  milk  and 
less  grain.  This  will  result  in  slower 
and  less  efficient  gains.  Where  grain  is 
being  purchased  such  a  program  might  be 
more  profitable  within  reasonable  limits. 
Robinson  at  the  Ohio  Station  has  con¬ 
ducted  some  valuable  experiments  relative 
to  the  monetary  replacement  value  of 
skim-milk  fed  at  different  levels  m  the 
ration.  His  work  shows  that  when  fat- 
teiiing  pigs  were  allowed  all  the  skim  they 
would  consume,  its  replacement  value  in 
a  corn-tankage  ration  was  21  cents,  with 
tankage  figured  at  $00  per  ton,  and  coin 
56  cents  per  bushel.  When  the  average 
'  ration  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
of  skim  to  each  pound  of  grain  consumed 
the  feed  value  of  100  pounds  of  skim  was 
30  cents.  When  it  was  fed  pound  for 
pound  with  the  grain  its  replacement 
feed  value  in  the  ration  was  equivalent 
to  51  cents  per  cwt.  for  the  skim  so  used. 
With  pigs  up  to  100  pounds  weight  skim 
will  have  a  greater  value  and  efficiency 
at  higher  levels.  Pigs  at  these  weights 
may  be  satisfactorily  fed  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  skim  to  one  pound  of  grain, 
gradually  decreasing  the  milk  until  from 
]50  to  250  pounds  equal  parts  by  weight 
are  fed.  It  may  be  mixed  with  the  grain 
as  a  slop  or  fed  separately,  it  is  better 
fed  sour  as  a  more  uniform  degree  of 
sourness  is  thus  obtained. 


A  Dairy  Suggestion 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  references  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  small  farmer  m  making 
cheese  in  pound  prints.  The  theory  is 
good  but  it  requires  too  much  equipment 
—press,  hoops,  bandages,  store  room  and 
30  to  60  days  to  cure  or  ripen. 

Here  is  something  that  will  work  as  1 
have  followed  it  for  46  years:  Set  milk  in 
pans  or  vat;  skim  as  soon  as  milk  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken,  or  a  little  before;  churn 
when  cream  is  ripe ;  put  butter  in  prints 
of  from  two  to  five-pound  crocks.  Then 
make  the  sour  milk  into  cottage  cheese. 
I  don’t  mean  a  salted  curd — that  is  not 
cottage  cheese  mother  used  to  make.  1  ut 
this  in  prints  or  crocks,  wrap  in  waxed 
paper  and  get  your  grocer  to  handle  it 
for  you  to  start  at  a  commission.  If  your 
wares  are  good  and  first  class  you  will 
soon  have  customers  coming  to  your 
place.  1  am  near  a  large  shipping  station 
but  never  sold  a  pound  of  milk  and  can¬ 
not  supply  all  who  come  to  my  door. 

If  you  are  located  on  a  main  road,  a 
stand  with  a  few  crocks  and  “bread  like 
mother  made,”  with  garden  stuff,  would 
be  an  excellent  method  of  selling. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  E.  c.  K. 


Probable  Rickets 

We  have  a  pig  about  one  year  old  that 
seems  to  be  weak  in  the  joints  of  her 
hind  legs  and  in  the  hips  or  back,  I  do 
not  know  which.  Part  of  the  time  she 
sits  clear  down.  Seems  to  be  healthy, 
eats  and  grows  just  as  well  as  the  others. 
Will  weigh  about  200  pounds.  S.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  possible  the  hog  in  question  has 
rickets.  However,  as  she  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  healthy  other  than  the  symptoms 
referred  to  it  is  very  probable  the  meat 
will  be  satisfactory  for  consumption.  The 
fact  that  none  of  the  others  have  the 
same  symptoms  would  lead  to  the  belief 
it  is  some  basic  physiologic  disorder 
rather  than  rickets.  It  would  do  no 
harm  and  might  cure  the  condition  to 
feed  her  four  tablespoons  twice  daily  of 
cod-liver  oil.  R.  W.  D. 


Dog  Encounters  Skunk 

Our  house  dog  met  a  skunk.  Do  you 
know  of  anything  that  will  destroy  the 
odor?  The  veterinarian  tells  me  wash¬ 
ing  is  the  worst  thing.  E.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

This  question  was  submitted  to  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  the 
following  reply  has  been  received : 

“We  regret  to  advise  that  this  office 
knows  of  no  non-injurious  chemical  or 
combination  of  chemicals  in  the  form  of 
a  powder,  dip  or  wash  that  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  effectively  deodorize  a  dog  fol¬ 
lowing  encounter  with  a  skunk.” 

Our  idea  would  be  to  make  a  suitable 
home  for  the  dog  in  a  barn  or  shed  when 
he  desires  to  be  under  cover,  and  encour¬ 
age  him  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  open  air.  Both  the  dog  and 
his  owners  will  need  to  be  philosophical 
about  it.  Perhaps  some  reader  has  had 
further  experience  with  such  a  situation. 


Calf  Pneumonia 

I  send  you  specimen  of  lung  of  a  calf 
that  has  just  died  p.  h. 

This  was  referred  to  Maine  State  Path¬ 
ologist  J.  F.  Witter,  who  says : 

“This  lung  was  evidence  of  the  usual 
calf  pneumonia  affliction.  They  were  not 
tubercular.  This  type  of  pneumonia  is 
quite  commonly  found  in  calves  and  is 
often  associated  with  scours  or  digestive 
disturbances.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  in¬ 
fectious  pneumonia  so  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  trouble  spreading  to  other  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  barn.” 


Angus  Association’s  Year 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  has  completed  one  of  its 
most  successful  years.  Registrations 
showed  an  increase  of  16  percent  over 
1936,  and  the  largest  number  of  registra¬ 
tions  received  in  one  year  since  1921.  The 
transfers  increased  15  percent  over  1936, 
making  the  largest  number  of  transfers 
received  in  one  year  since  1920.  A  total 
of  283  breeders  became  members  of  the 
association  during  the  fiscal  year.  This 
is  an  increase  of  48  percent  over  the  1936 
number  and  the  largest  number  to  join 
the  association  in  one  year  since  1920. 
Illinois  led  the  States  with  39  new  mem¬ 
bers.  These  new  members  were  located 
in  41  States. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  held  in  Chicago  during  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Show,  Judge  S.  C.  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Miami,  Okla.,  was  re-elected 
president;  H.  D.  Miller,  Morley,  Iowa, 
was  re-elected  vice-president ;  J.  F.  Me- 
Kenny,  King  City,  Ma,  was>  elected 
treasurer,  and  W.  H.  Tomlmve,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  was  re-elected  secretary. 


Sheffield’s  New  Officers 

To  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  re¬ 
cent  death  of  Harvey  T.  Brown,  who  was 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  director  of 
Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  the  company 
has  elected  the  following  new  officers : 
Robert  E.  Crowley,  secretary ;  Matthew 
F.  McGrath,  treasurer ;  R.  Newman 
Slawson,  director. 

Mr.  Crowley  has  been  comptroller  of 
the  company  since  1927.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  that  position. 

Mr.  McGrath’s  first  job  was  that  of 
office  boy.  He  rose  by  successive  promo¬ 
tions  to  the  position  of  assistant  comp¬ 
troller,  a  post  he  will  continue  to  hold. 
Mr.  Slawson  entered  the  Army  in  1917, 
and  served  overseas  with  the  Ambulance 
Service.  His  father,  Sayer  Slawson,  was 
a  partner  in  the  dairy  firm  of  Slawson 
and  Coffin  which  was  merged  with  Slaw¬ 
son  Brothers,  one  of  the  companies  which 
formed  the  Sheffield  organization,  before 
1900. 


Bessie,  the  sturdy  pony  owned  by  Mrs. 
Leola  Austin,  Corny ,  Pa.,  Bessie  iceighs 
700  pounds  and  is  used  to  good  advant¬ 
age  on  the  Austin  farm. 


SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  1085.  Top  Quality 

Chester  &  Yorkshire- — Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  6-7  wks. 
$3.50  each;  8-9  wks.  $4.00  each.  5%  discount  on  5  pigs 
or  more.  75  Chester  &  Yorkshire  pigs  10  wks.  old 
double  inoculated  $4.50  each.  Ship  any  number  COD. 
Service  Boars  For  Sale. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

50  choice  service  boars  of  select  breeding,  weigh  250 
pounds,  immunized  for  cholera,  ready  for  heavy  service. 
Cross  your  sows  on  these  fine  boars,  it  will  increase 
your  litters  and  strengthen  the  vitality  of  your  pigs. 
$35.00  each,  guaranteed  to  please.  A  few  open  gilts 
and  fall  pigs.  Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  H.  Georqe  Thompson. 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager. 

Selected  Boars 

Breed  your  sows.  Spring  pigs  turn  into  cash  quickly. 
Dependable  pigs — 6,  8,  10,  12  weeks.  Ship  2  or  more 
at  $3.50,  $4.  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each.  P.  O.  Order, 
Check,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Daily  Stock  Farm  Toss9  Lexington,  Mass. 

Top  Quality  Chester  and’Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I. 
C.  crossed — 6-8  weeks.  S3. 50;  9-10  weeks.  *4.00  each. 
Ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  Service  Boars  FOR  SALE. 

CHESTER  WHITES  ^eI^erTo^ 

the  best.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts,  Open  Gilts  and  service 
boars.  Pedigreed  or  registered.  Describe  your  wants — - 
price  reasonabla  J.  WATSON  NICELY,  Ligonier,  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sale. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N,  SCIPI0  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

f|  I  0  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  *10.  each.  Unre- 
U-  I*  VI-  lated  pairs,  *20.  R.  HILL, SENECA  FALLS,  S.  T. 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

BELGIANS  -  “The  Good  Kind” 

We  sell  more  Belgians  than  any  other  dealer  in 
Ohio,  Enough  said.  Buy  now  on  next  year’s 
terms.  They  will  be  25%  higher  in  the  spring 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio 

CAD  CAT  FI  These  Purebred  Belgian  Stallions. 
rUI\  OrlLL:  Royal  Farceur,  No.  18994 — four  years  old. 
Dock  Farceur,  No.  22567— one  year  old.  Both  these  colts 
sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur  No.  12123,  Dam,  Farceur’s 
Honorine.  No.  10383.  For  particulars  write — 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE  REG.  PERCHERONS 

Pair  Black  Mares,  6  &  7  yrs.  old,  well  broken,  both 
heavy  in  foal,  due  in  January  -  Price  $950. 

Few  Young  Stallions  -  Prices  $200  to  $500  each 
ERNEST  C.  BELL  •  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 

Hoauv/6  Hanrlv  uiPiohlfarra  work  horses;  high-grade 

nBavyananay-weigni  neicians  and  percherons  at 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa 

For  Sale  Grade  Percheron  Stallion  ig4e0o  (fXdL' 

Price  $150.  HERBERT  R.  GANSZ,  R.  3,’ciyde,  N.  Y. 

CI1CTI  Ann  DAUICC  Fine  lot  of  weanlings  from 
OIICILAI*U  rvnlCd  which  to  select.  Buy  them 
cheap  and  raise  them  with  the  children.  Come  to— 
WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Route  No  52  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

QUPTI  A  NTT  PHNIFQ  an<1  Short  Horn  cattle 
uilb  1  Lttil D  rV/lllLiJ  good  as  money  can  buy. 

Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
w-  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corner*.  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
FtU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Males  $10,  Females  $5  -  Special  Price*  to  Dealers 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  HIGHGATE  CENTER.  VT. 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  M5325 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ***££ 

FOR  SALE  —  AIREDALES  —  The  All-Around  Dog. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PU PS — Dandies,  males  $10;  fe¬ 
males  $5.  Square  deal.  0.  H.  Riley,  Franklin,  Vt. 

R EAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
Udles  at  half  price.  Barlow  Farm,  Sugar  Grove,  Penna. 

GREAT  DANE  BROOD  MATRON,  also  beautiful  pup¬ 
pies.  FARM  HOLM,  NEW  PALTZ.  NEW  YORK 

GORDON  SETTER  PEPS  Refomeerds;  SS*® 

TL...  FOXHOUNDS,  Broken.  Three  Years  Old. 

inree  john  matlack,  haddonfield,  n.  j. 

BUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  four 
“  months  old.  JOE  CADY.  TR0UPSBURG,  N.  Y. 

BED.  Collie  Pups— Sable  and  White,  and  Tri-colors. 

■  Beauties.  E.  E.  HARDING  -  Albion,  New  York 

f*OON,  FOX  and  RABBIT  HOUND  PUPS,  SPANIELS. 

Vs  Also  Milk  Goats,  PONY  FARM.  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS 

EUDUPTC  Special  hunters  $3.50  each.  Ship  C.O.D. 

IXIUUL13  e.  l.  Hartman.  New  London,  Ohio 

RABBITS 

WANTED  500  RABBITS  PER  MONTH 

7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid 
year  around.  H.  Cochran,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

SHEEP 

25  Grade  Wether  Lambs  *sAZSJ.gk- 

J.  C.  PENNY.  330  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

JERSEYS 

QUALITY  OFFERING 

Registered  Jersey  females,  any  age,  some  springing 
Sybils  and  Nobles.  Fully  accredited  herd,  est.  1902. 
My  experience  at  your  service. 

L.  D.  COWDEN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Two  Registered  Yearling  Jersey  Bulls 

Silver  medal  dams.  Sire.  Sleeping  Volunteer  360647. 
Grandson  of  You’ll  Do’s  A’olunteer.  herd  tost  eel. 

Tymor  Farm,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y.,  Wm.  Telfer,  Mgr. 


HEALTH 

Comes  First! 

It  costs  far  more  to  bring  a  cow 
back,  than  to  keep  her  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  ailing  cow,  or  the  cow  out  of 
condition  wastes  feed,  breeds  irregu¬ 
larly  and  fails  to  produce  the  milk 
she  should. 

Thousands  of  wise  dairymen  feed  a 
little  Dijes-Tone  regularly  with  feeds. 
Its  valuable  pharmaceutical  herbs  pro¬ 
mote  appetite,  aid  digestion  and  assi¬ 
milation.  Its  balanced  mineral  content 
of  Iron,  Iodine,  Copper,  Manganese, 
Calcium  and  Phosphorus  helps  main¬ 
tain  capacity  to  produce  milk  and 
healthy  offspring.  Aids  to  promote 
glowing  health. 

AID  TO  CALVING 

When  cows  are  dry,  before  calving 
and  afterward,  feed  Dijes-Tone.  Feed 
it  to  all  growing  young  stock. 

Sold  only  direct  to 
dairymen  without  mid¬ 
dleman's  profit  in  the 
price. 

GET  THIS  FREE 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name 
and  address  with  number  of  cows 
and  growing  stock  you  feed  we’ll 
send  10  Mastitis  (Garget)  testers 
and  our  illustrated  book,  “How 
to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your 
Livestock  and  Poultry.”  Near’s 
Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Nears 

DIJEST0NE 

Feed  Supplements  FOR  LIVE  STOCK 

Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1039D 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  of  Cows . Young  Stock . 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . . 


•  • 


Maule’S-^im£ 

Mammoth  3"  ftog-Wa  -  ^  _  ! 

ers,  all  eolorsmix- 
ed,  many  rnfflled.* 
waved  and  bloched.  Full  size- Packet  free 
with Maule’sSee*) Book  send3cforp’age 

Vs  Oz.  Postpaid  for  $1 .5 O 

Use  Maule’s  tested  seeds 
for  prize  dowers  and 
.vegetables;  low  pricse  . 

rrfy%YVi’H  WM.  HENRY  MADLE 
FID'I  M’LYfini  Maule  Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa. 


AY  RSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES  .  .  . 

Our  milk  sales  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  must  make  room  for  fresh  cows.  Conse- 
Quently  we  are  offering  30  Large,  Strong,  Heavy- 
Producing  Purebred  Ayrshire  Cows,  due  to  freshen 
this  winter,  all  bred  to  one  of  our  noted  herd  sires, 
which  should  make  the  calves  which  they  are  now 
carrying  prove  of  special  interest  and  value.  Com¬ 
pletely  healthy,  negative  for  both  Bang’s  and 
Mastitis.  Priced  at  SI 25-9225  each. 

ALTA  CREST  FARMS  -  SPENCER,  MASS. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  bred.  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested, 
borne  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs. 
?f  11%  niilk  in  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

BARTON  , 
NEW  YORK 


E.  H.  FOSTER, 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Eegistered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angu«  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeder*’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  M  ORTON,  MD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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This  and  That 

The  recent  item  about  the  50-year-old 
can  of  plums  lias  brought  some  interest¬ 
ing  replies.  One  told  of  a  couple  who 
celebrated  their  63rd  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  on  December  5.  and  who  have  in 
their  cellar  cans  of  wild  strawberries  put 
up  in  1884.  On  their  golden  wedding 
day  they  served  some  of  the  berries 
canned  at  that  time  and  they  were  de¬ 
licious. 

* 

Every  day  our  faith  in  human  nature 
is  strengthened  by  the  letters  that  come 
across  our  desk,  and  so  often  a  kindness 
is  done  with  the  request,  “Don't  use  my 
name,”  or  with  only  a  postmark  for  a 
clue.  But  Ave,  and  the  friends  helped, 
give  the  anonymous  ones  our  tliauks  here. 

* 

A  subscriber  asks  your  help  in  finding 
these  recipes :  old-fashioned  buckwheat 
pudding;  metheglen  (a  beverage  made 
from  honey  and  water)  ;  and  two  other 
old-fashioned  dishes  spelled,  she  thinks, 
“roultije”  and  “bueling.” 

* 

Now  that  the  Christmas  rush  and  ex¬ 
citement  is  over,  and  most  of  our  readers 
can  look  out  on  resting  fields  covered 
with  snow,  the  indoor  occupations  come 
to  the  fore.  Handwork  of  all  kinds  waits 
to  be  done  by  the  homemaker  who  isn't  as 
rushed  as  in  planting  and  harvest  time. 

For  instance,  there  are  those  good 
dress  and  needlework  patterns  that  have 
been  appearing  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  all  year.  They  are  easy  to  fol¬ 
low  and  every  month  our  records  show 
that  more  and  more  of  our  friends  are 
using  them  and  liking  them.  TV  atch  out 
for  the  interesting  quilt  patterns  that  will 
be  coming  along.  As  someone  said,  “It’s 
a  lot  for  the  money.” 

* 

It's  a  pretty  good  time  to  do  a  little 
head  work,  too,  so  that  when  the  busy 
days  come  again  you  can  make  your 
“head  save  your  heels.”  It's  no  crime  to 
find  the  easiest  way  to  do  a  piece  of  work. 
In  fact,  it  is  often  evidence  of  particu¬ 
larly  good  brains. 

* 

We  went  to  a  Forum  meeting  the 
other  night  at  which  the  subject  under 
discussion  was,  “Do  the  consumers  get 
what  they  pay  for  in  foods?”  Several 
homemakers  gave  their  ideas  and  they 
put  a  lot  of  sensible  questions  to  the 
business  speakers. 

We  were  interested  in  what  Dr.  Walter 
H.  Eddy,  Professor  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  well-known  authority  on  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  had  to  say  about  the 
educational  value  of  advertising.  He  said 
that  he  read  the  advertising  of  firms  in 
reliable  newspapers  and  magazines  for 
up-to-date  information  on  foods,  and  all 
materials,  very  carefully  and  learned  a 
great,  deal  from  them.  He  could  believe 
what  they  said  and  they  kept  him  up-to- 
date.  Coming  from  a  man  like  Dr.  Eddy 
we  thought  it  worth  passing  on  to  our 
readers  who  depend  so  much  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  they  see  in  this  paper. 

* 

One  of  the  great  New  York  dailies 
had  an  editorial  about  Russet  apples  re¬ 
cently,  beautifully  written  by  someone 
who  must  have  lived  with  a  Russet  tree 
in  his  youth.  The  flock  of  reminiscent 
letters  that  followed  it,  probably  many 
more  than  were  printed,  was  just  another 
proof  of  how  close  city  and  country  peo¬ 
ple  really  are.  c.  b.  w. 


Shine  Your  Heels! 

When  I  was  a  youngster  on  the  farm 
and  the  end  of  the  week  general  clean¬ 
up  time  came,  including  the  polishing  of 
various  and  sundry  pairs  of  shoes,  one 
never  failing  parental  reminder  was  “Be 
sure  you  shine  your  heels,  too.”  The 
idea  was,  of  course,  that  the  part  of  our 
shoes  that  we  didn’t  see  much  of  our¬ 
selves  might  be  neglected. 

I  suppose  that  history  is  constantly 
repeating  itself  as  other  boys  and  girls 
are  getting  to  the  point  of  some  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  own  appearance.  Only, 
with  all  the  modern  improvements,  the 
daily  clean-up  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
weekly  one.  In  all  well  regulated  fami¬ 
lies,  rural  and  city  alike,  morning  inspec¬ 
tion  before  the  youngsters  start  for  school 
is  the  first  order  of  the  day,  from  heels 
to  head,  in  spite  of  all  the  small  boys’ 
protests  that  “no  one  will  see.”  Some 
day  perhaps  practical,  electric  shoe  shin¬ 
ers  will  be  invented  for  the  home,  but 
until  it  is  shoe  shining  will  continue  to 
be,  for  most  of  us,  a  manual  art,  whether 
we  like  it  or  no,  and  small  boys  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hear  that  old  refrain,  “Be  sure 
to  shine  your  heels,  too."  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  shoe  polish  have  improved 
the  product,  the  container  and  the  brush, 
but  they  haven't  yet  been  able  to  make 
the  job  automatic. 


R  o 


Main  highways  stretch  from  sun  to  sun 
Speeding  a  headlong  cavalcade 
Forever  bearing  down  upon 
Tomorrows  yet  unmade. 


ads 


But  sheltered  in  some  hilly  fold 

The  back  roads  wind  through  rutted 
clay, 

Where  unmolested  farmsteads  hold 
Counsel  with  yesterday. 

— Helen  Frith  Stickney 


From  the  Little  Brown  House 


The  first  Winter  month  is  here,  the 
days  are  fast  growing  shorter,  juneoes 
and  snow  buntings  are  already  here. 

I  beg  pardon,  I  said  snow  buntings, 
but  in  truth  I  have  seen  but  one.  Locally 
we  call  them  snowflakes  and  Arctic  snow¬ 
birds,  and  the  weather-wise  tell  us  that 
a  visit  from  them  is  a  positive  sign  of 
snow.  Be  that  as  it  may  two  or  three 
days  after  seeing  the  silver-winged 
visitor  we  got  three  inches  of  snow  which 
is  now  gone. 

Is  there  a  more  beautiful  bird  sight 
than  these  white-winged  northern  friends, 
as  dozens  and  dozens  of  them  wheel  and 
flash  in  the  Winter  sunlight.  The  blue- 
jay  is  a  thief  and  a  destroyer  of  birds’ 
nests,  but  he  is  a  beauty  and  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  but 
the  faith  of  the  chickadee  finds  a  warm 
corner  in  most  country  hearts.  Every 
Winter  we  put  dry  rolled  oats  on  the 
window  ledge  outside  and  the  chickadees' 
come  to  feed.  If  there  are  more  birds 
or  the  feed  is  forgotten  some  of  them 
are  so  tame  and  wise  they  will  rap  on  the 
window  with  their  bills  —  “Chick-a-dee, 
chicli-a-dee-dee.” 

But  to  return  to  the  snow.  It  made  an 
ideal  autograph  album  for  animals  to 
register  and  hunters  affirm  that  contrary 
to  the  belief  of  many,  deer  are  more 
numerous  than  ever  and  they  “never  saw 
so  many  fox  tracks.” 

Karl  sold  his  turkeys  last  July.  There 
was  an  infestation  of  grasshoppers  far¬ 
ther  down  the  West  River  Valley  and 
turkeys  were  advised  as  the  best  remedy. 
He  sold  because  foxes  were  getting  so 
bold  they  came  into  the  meadow  and 
caught  the  young  poults  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  one  day  the  boys  saw  a 
fox  chasing  Mr.  Gobbler  and  while  Karl 
came  for  a  gun  Errol  ran  out  and  drove 
the  fox  off.  He  had  their  pet  down  and 
had  pulled  out  some  feathers.  The  thick 
coat  of  feathers  was  probably  what  saved 
his  life. 

Although  we  loved  turkeys  and  were 
having  good  success  we  shall  not  try 
raising  any  more  until  the  snow  album 
shows  fewer  foxes. 

Having  lived  in  the  self-same  house 


nearly  three-score  years  perhaps  I  may 
call  myself  an  old  resident,  but  never 
until  this  year  did  we  know  of  four  bears 
having  an  auto  ride  down  our  road  in 
one  day.  Some  hunters  tell  us  the 
scarcity  of  food  the  two  previous  years 
has  resulted  in  smaller  deer  and  slenderer 
antlers,  but  there  is  nothing  small  about 
Vermont  bears  this  year,  not  even  their 
feet.  One  340-pound  bear  is  reported 
and  another  was  said  to  weigh  315 
pounds  hog  dressed,  while  the  fur  is  es¬ 
pecially  black  and  glossy. 

One  of  the  hunters  in  Leonard’s  house 
was  87  years  old  and  he  regaled  our 
boys  with  many  leaves  from  memory’s 
notebook.  Among  other  things  he  told  of 
the  hundreds  of  candles  his  mother  used 
to  make  and  said  his  family  had  the  first 
kerosene  lamp  in  their  county,  buying  it 
in  1855.  Mother  used  to  tell  how  her 
father  was  afraid  of  their  kerosene  lamps, 
so  after  a  busy  day  he  would  sit  down 
with  a  book  or  paper  in  one  hand  and  a 
tallow  candle  in  the  other.  Presently  he 
would  fall  asleep  and  the  children  had  to 
watch  him  and  carefully  tip-toe  up  and 
blow  out  the  candle,  lest  he  set  fire  to  the 
paper  and  then  to  himself  and  the  house. 
But  kerosene  lamps  were  unsafe ! 

What  a  distance  we  have  come  in  less 
than  a  hundred  years ! 

A  family  moved  to  our  neighborhood 
from  Maine  about  48  years  ago.  As  they 
wished  to  keep  the  family  horse  they 
drove  through  taking  over  a  week  for  the 
trip.  Last  month  two  of  our  boys  went 
to  visit  our  old  neighbors  who  moved 
from  here  to  Maine.  It  was  their  first 
sight  of  the  shining  Big  Sea  Water  and 
their  first  experience  in  digging  clams. 
They  brought  home  some  and  I  canned 
part  of  them  so  the  whole  family  could 
enjoy  them  Thanksgiving,  instead  of  the 
traditional  oyster. 

The  boys  brought  us  the  news  that  a 
farmer  in  an  adjoining  neighborhood  re¬ 
cently  found  three  of  his  cows  dead  in 
the  barn  one  morning.  We  are  so  sorry 
for  him.  It  seems  he  turned  his  cows 
out  and  they  wandered  to  a  neighbor’s 
and  ate  nitrate  of  soda. 

MOTHER  BEE. 
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3573  —  Slimming-  at  Home 
Frock  Has  Trim  Panel.  jj 
Designed  for  sizes  34  to  48. 

Size  36  requires  4%  yds. 
36-in.  fabric. 
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Uu — '  4568 — Two  Cheery  Aprons 

|  from  One  Easy  Pattern. 
I  I  Designed  for  sizes  small, 
medium  and  large.  Small 
size  apron  A  requires  2 
yds,  36-in,  fabric;  apron 
B,  1%  yds. 


9489 — Jaunty  Jumper  May  Vary 
Its  Blouses.  Designed  for  sizes 
10  to  18.  Size  14  blouse  requires 
1*4  yds.  36-in.  fabric;  jumper, 
3%  yds.  36-in.  fabric. 


Price  of  these  patterns,  15c  each, 


January  1.  1638 

Foothpaths 

My  neighbor  on  the  north  told  me  that 
she  had  not  owned  a  pair  of  rubber  over¬ 
shoes  in  three  years.  Answer  —  autos. 
Their  driveway  is  but  a  few  steps  from 
the  house  door. 

I,  too,  enjoy  that  mode  of  travel  but 
there  are  mechanical  problems  to  be 
solved  before  cars  can  be  used  in  the  way 
my  errant  feet  often  tread.  There  is  no 
road  to  the  summit  of  the  high  hill  near 
my  home,  where  I  like  to  stand  and  feel 
the  rush  of  the  wind  and  watch  the  great 
gray  hawks  as  they  circle  and  scream  at 
my  approach.  I  love  the  old  hill  in  Sum¬ 
mer  when  soft  verdure  veils  its  rugged¬ 
ness  and  in  Winter  when  it  becomes  a 
towering  mass  of  Carrara  draped  in  er¬ 
mine  and  glistening  with  frost  jewels. 

Near  my  home  is  a  fairyland  of  for¬ 
ests  ;  in  the  Spring  a  place  where  pink 
azaleas  grow  as  high  as  my  head  and  the 
air  is  redolent  with  their  perfume.  Ar¬ 
butus  moccasin  flower,  trillium  and  rho¬ 
dodendrons  are  finest  back  from  the  lanes 
of  travel. 

On  a  Summer  morning  when  the 
church  bells  ring  I  like  to  walk  the  long 
mile  to  service,  past  farmhouses,  through 
a  bit  of  woodland,  greeting  neighbors, 
finding  children  with  morning  faces  wait¬ 
ing  to  accompany  me.  I  sometimes  walk 
when  the  concrete  is  white  with  snow 
and  the  air  full  of  the  soft  flakes.  Either 
way  the  street  may  become  the  Emmaus 
way  and  I  arrive  at  service  refreshed  in 
mind  and  body  and  uplifted  in  spirit. 

I  like  the  path  across  the  field  to  my 
neighbor’s  house ;  the  sunny  slope  where 
wild  berries,  luscious  and  dewy  and 
sweet,  may  be  had  for  the  taking. 

I  do  not  exercise  a  Boston  bulldog  on 
a  leash,  but  an  energetic  collie  accom¬ 
panies  me  on  many  walks  and  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  the  interesting  things  he  finds  in 
fields  and  fence  rows  .and  he  calls,  with 
his  sharp,  excited  bark,  for  me  to  come 
and  see,  and  looks  at  me  reproachfully 
with  his  ears  at  such  a  comical  angle  if 
I  do  not  respond. 

There  are  marshy  places  where  the 
sugar  maples  stand  and  in  the  back  pas¬ 
ture  where  sagacious  old  farm  horses 
wait  for  our  coming. 

Mountain  and  meadow,  pasture  and 
poultry  plant — my  rubbers  are  so  busy  ! 
But  one  may  find  much  pleasure,  keep 
strong  and  slender,  by  following  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  knov'ing  directors  of  physical  cul¬ 
ture,  AA'ho  tell  us  that  walking  is  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  forms  of  exercise. 

MAE  SMITH. 


Book  Adventures 

Some  of  our  busiest  wives  and  mothers 
have  not  a  great  deal  of  time  to  read,  so 
when  they  settle  doivn  with  a  book,  they 
like  a  good  loAre  story.  Dad,  who  has  a 
streak  of  romance  in  him,  though  he  may 
not  admit  it,  will  like  these,  too.  Temple 
Bailey’s  books  are  all  good  fiction,  and 
among  the  latest  are  “Enchanted 
Ground,”  “Fair  as  the  Moon,”  and  “The 
Dim  Lantern.”  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  present-day  Avriters,  Kathleen 
Norris,  always  gi\res  you  a  good  love 
story  and  you’ll  enjoy  these :  “Secret 
Marriage,”  “Red  Silence,”  “You  Can't 
Have  Everything,”  “Bread  Into  Roses.” 
and  “Beauty’s  Daughter.”  In  “The 
American  Flaggs,”  Mrs.  Norris  pictures 
a  typical  American  family,  their  tradi¬ 
tions  and  shortcomings.  It  is  a  better 
than  usual  story,  though  all  of  them  are 
good. 

You  Avill  like  “Bugles  Going  By.”  by 
Joseph  McCord,  and  will  enjoy  very  much 
the  Pulitzer  prize-winner,  “Within  This 
Present,”  by  Margaret  Ayer  Barnes.  In 
“Bonfire,”  Dorothy  Canfield  repeats  an 
old  tale  in  a  delightful  Avay,  and  you'll 
like  the  unfolding  of  another  triangle 
story.  “Daughter  to  Diana,”  by  Allene 
Corliss,  deals  with  a  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  situation,  well  told  and  interesting 
every  minute  of  the  time.  In  “Green 
Light,”  Lloyd  Douglas  reneAA's  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  a  book  that  has  been  very 
AA’idely  read  and  has  also  been  filmed.  If 
you  like  books  giving  details  of  English 
life,  as  ivell  as  good  fiction,  then  you’ll 
enjoy  John  Galsworthy’s  “One  More 
River.”  In  telling  you  of  good  love 
stories  I  could  not  omit  Benefield’s  “Va¬ 
liant  Is  the  Word  for  Carrie.”  If  you 
are  a  bit  puritan,  you  may  not  like  the 
book,  but  it  Avill  do  you  good  to  read  it 
just  the  same. 

For  a  chuckle  in  your  literary  meuu 
ask  the  librarian  for  any  of  the  books  of 
Clarence  Buddington  Kelland.  “Cats- 
paAv”  is  a  hilarious  tale  of  a  young  man 
raised  in  China  and  transplanted  to  the 
United  States.  Admirers  of  the  late  and 
dearly  beloved  Will  Rogers  will  want  to 
read  his  “Illiterate  Digest.”  Tinged 
with  satire  is  Sinclair  Lewis’  “Seven 
Million  Dollars.”  From  the  delightful 
pen  of  Dorothy  Thomas  comes  “Ma 
Jeeter’s  Girls.”  You’ll  chortle  as'  you 
read  it.  Any  of  the  books  of  Wodehouse 
are  always  amusing.  ft.  p. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Care  of  the  Common  Cold 

“Oh,  it  is  nothing,  nothing  at  all.  Just 
a  little  cold !”  How  often  will  you  hear 
that  said  this  Winter?  How  often  you 
will  say  it  yourself?  Few  of  us  stop, 
look  and  listen  at  the  sign  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cold.  If  more  of  us  did  take  the  pre¬ 
caution  sickness  might  be  greatly  reduced. 

Many  big  business  houses  have  found  it 
financially  worth  while  to  engage  a  phy¬ 
sician  and  nurse  for  the  purpose  of  super¬ 
vising  the  health  of  employees.  The 
physician  in  turn  very  often  holds  classes 
in  hygiene  at  which  time  he  discusses  the 
common  cold — how  it  is  contracted;  how 
it  may  be  avoided;  how  to  hasten  its  end. 

He  explains  that  lowered  resistance 
paves  the  way  for  the  development  of  a 
cold,  for  the  germs  which  are  present, 
ever  ready  to  set  up  housekeeping  within 
the  body,  take  advantage  of  lowered  re¬ 
sistance  quickly.  He  points  out  that  re- 
sistence  is  lowered  by  insufficient  sleep, 
by  lack  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  by  worry,  and  by  careless  diet. 
The  need  for  vitamin  A  is  emphasized. 
Vitamin  A  is  considered  by  most 
doctors  and  scientists  as  having  a  direct 
influence  on  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  nose  and  throat ;  vitamin  A  is  so 
easy  to  find  in  all  dairy  products,  fresh 
fruits,  green  vegetables,  egg  yolks,  and 
the  liver  of  meat  and  fish.  The  physician 
may  advise  taking  cod-liver  or  halibut- 
liver  oil,  or  the  vitamin  extracts  of  these 
products. 

Many  scientists  claim  that  proper  diet 
will  do  more  to  prevent  common  colds 
than  will  any  other  method  of  precaution. 
There  used  to  be  an  old  slogan,  “Stuff  a 
cold  and  starve  a  fever.”  The  true  quo¬ 
tation  is,  however,  “If  you  are  foolish 
enough  to  ‘stuff  a  cold’  you  will  surely  be 
obliged  to  ‘starve  a  fever’,”  since  over¬ 
eating,  when  afflicted  with  a  cold,  will 
most  likely  produce  a  fever.  If  a  cold 
seems  to  be  developing,  cut  down  on  your 
diet.  No  one  can  safely  “stuff  a  cold.” 
Eat  very  few  rich  foods,  such  as  pie,  cake 
and  candy.  Limit  yourself  to  a  small 
amount  of  meat,  some  easily  digested 
vegetables,  plenty  of  fruit,  whole  milk 
and  lots  of  water.  The  more  water  you 
drink  the  less  likelihood  there  will  be  of 
the  cold  remaining  with  you. 

Get  out  of  doors  and  take  some  exer¬ 
cise  ;  not  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  but 
enough  to  make  your  blood  flow  fast  and 
cause  your  lungs  to  work  a  little  harder. 
The  lungs  need  oxygen  with  which  to 
purify  the  blood  and  rid  it  of  the  invading 
cold  germs.  After  outdoor  exercise  take 
a  nap.  Sleep  is  an  excellent  prevention 
against  colds.  It  gives  the  body  a  chance 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  resistance  build¬ 
ing  without  being  hampered  by  the  need 
for  furnishing  motive  power. 

Cold  germs  give  off  poisons.  If  these 
remain  in  the  body  they  multiply  rapidly. 
So  the  thing  to  do  is  rid  the  body  of 
them.  This  can  be  done  partly  through 
the  process  of  perspiration,  the  poisons 
passing  off  through  the  skin.  Perspira¬ 
tion  can  be  induced  by  the  drinking  of 
hot  lemonade,  taking  of  hot  foot  or  tub 
baths,  and  going  to  bed  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  warm  covers.  If  you  do  take  hot 
drinks  or  baths  get  to  bed  quickly  and 
keep  very  warm  so  as  to  avoid  being 
chilled.  There  should  be  air  in  the  bed¬ 
room  for  the  sake  of  the  lungs  but  it 
should  never  blow  directly  on  you.  Cold 
germs  are  also  eliminated  through  the 
magic  of  castor  oil.  A  good  big  dose, 
disguised  by  orange  juice,  may  do  won¬ 
ders  toward  warding  off  that  cold. 

Mothers,  particularly,  should  take 
warning  at  the  sign  of  a  cold,  for  with 
children,  this  sign  often  indicates  the 
onset  of  a  contagious  disease.  For  in¬ 
stance,  measles  is  ushered  in  with  watery 
eyes,  a  moist  nose  and  a  cough.  A  cough 
with  sore  throat  or  a  sore  throat  alone 
may  introduce  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria. 
The  sign  of  a  common  cold  may  be  the 
shield  behind  which  is  hiding  influenza, 
grippe,  or  dread  infantile  paralysis. 

The  majority  of  contagious  diseases  are 
easily  spread  during  their  earliest  stages. 
If  a  mother  waits  until  a  case  has  been 
diagnosed,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  be  contracted  by  other  children 
and  pehaps  adults.  Because  of  these  facts 
most  physicians  urge  parents  to  isolate 
promptly  the  boy  or  girl  who  shows  the 
first  signs  of  a  cold.  Even  if  the  symp¬ 
toms  prove  to  be  nothing  but  those  of  a 
cold,  still  colds  are  highly  contagious  in 
themselves  and  really  call  for  isolation. 

Naturally  children  are  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  all  diseases  than  adults  because 
they  have  not  yet  lived  long  enough  to 
build  up  immunity.  For  this  same  reason 
frequently  recurring  colds  are  apt  to 
make  greater  inroads  on  a  little  child’s 
health  than  they  are  on  the  health  of  an 
adult.  Everything  should  therefore  be 
done  to  protect  the  small  child  from  colds. 

He  should  be  kept  away  from  anyone 


who  is  afflicted ;  he  should  be  allowed  to 
play  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible, 
not  dressed  too  warmly  since  there  is 
danger  from  clothing  which  is  wet  'with 
perspiration ;  fed  regularly  good,  substan¬ 
tial  food  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
sweets.  He  should  sleep  eight  or  nine 
hours  out  of  each  24  with  his  bedroom 
window  open ;  follow  a  carefully  ad- 
hered-to  schedule  for  the  emptying  of 
the  waste  products  of  food ;  drink  at  least 
five  or  six  glasses  of  water  and  one  quart 
of  milk  every  day. 

The  small  child  should  learn  early  the 
proper  use  of  a  handkerchief  and  the  need 
for  avoidance  of  coughing  out  into  the 
air.  If  he  is  taught  to  be  thoughtful  of 
others  in  these  seemingly  little  matters, 
he  will  grow  up  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  part  that  he  plays  in  community 
health  and  welfare,  beulah  France,  b.  n. 


New  Year’s  Cakes 

New  Year’s  Eve  Cake. — One  cup  but¬ 
ter,  1 %  cups  powdered  sugar,  five  eggs, 
one  cup  chopped  blanched  almonds,  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon,  one  cup  candied  cher¬ 
ries,  one-half  cup  white  grape  juice,  one- 
half  cup  candied  orange  or  lemon  peel, 
two  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one-fourtli  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  one-fourth  teaspoon  ginger. 
No  soda  or  baking  powder  is  used  in  this 
recipe.  Cream  butter  and  sugar,  gradu¬ 
ally  add  the  well-beaten  egg  yolks,  the 
blanched  almonds,  grated  lemon  rind, 
candied  peel  and  cherries,  chopped  with 
grape  juice  (orange  or  fruit  juice  may  be 
used  if  you  do  not  have  grape  juice). 
Sift  flour  and  spices  three  times.  Add 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Then  fold  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Turn  into  tube 
or  loaf  pan  lined  with  brown  wrapping 
paper  (greased).  Bake  in  a  slow  oven, 
275  to  300  degrees,  for  iy2  hours. 

Old-Fashioned  New  Year’s  Cake. — One 
and  one-half  cups  raisins,  1%  cups  cur¬ 
rants,  one-half  cup  dates,  one-half  cup 
walnuts,  one-half  cup  pecans,  one-half 
cup  sweet  canned  cherries,  drained,  one- 
fourth  cup  candied  lemon  peel,  one-fourth 
cup  citron,  four  tablespoons  water,  one- 
half  cup  jelly,  one-half  pound  pork  fat, 
ground  fine,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  two 
eggs,  two  cups  flour,  one-lialf  teaspoon 
each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  nutmeg 
and  allspice,  one-half  teaspoon  soda  and 
salt,  one-half  cup  sour  milk  or  butter¬ 
milk,  one-fourth  cup  red  wine,  one-fourth 
cup  molasses,  one  orange,  ground  rind 
and  juice.  Have  the  fat  ground  fine  and 
allow  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for 
an  hour  before  making  cake.  Stew  the 
fruits,  raisins,  currants  and  chopped 
dates  with  the  jelly  and  water  about  10 
minutes.  Cool.  Cream  the  fat  with  the 
sugar  thoroughly,  add  eggs  one  at  a  time 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  fruits  and  mix 
well.  Fold  in  the  lemon  and  citron  peel, 
chopped  nuts  and  ground  orange.  Bake  in 
a  large  tube  pan  in  a  moderately  slow 
oven,  300  degrees  for  two  hours. 

1038  New  Year’s  Cake.  —  Two  cups 
ground  Brazil  nuts,  one  cup  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  six  eggs.  Grind 
nuts  very  fine  and  mix  with  the  salt  and 
the  sugar.  Beat  egg  yolks  until  foamy 
and  light  and  gradually  beat  in  the  nut 
sugar  mixture.  Beat  thoroughly.  Fold 
in  the  beaten  egg  whites.  Pour  in  two 
greased  one-layer  cake  pans.  Bake  in  a 


Needlework  That’s  Fun  To  Do 


5673 


5673  —  They’re  Scotch,  all  right — the 
adorable  Scotties — and  they  make  such 
a  cute  quilt  that  the  youngsters  will 
beg  it  for  their  own  room!  Ideal  in 
bright  cotton.  Pattern  contains  the 
Block  Chart,  an  illustration  for  cut¬ 
ting,  sewing  and  finishing,  together 
with  yardage  chart,  diagram  of  quilt 
to  help  arrange  the  blocks  for  single 
and  double-bed  size,  and  a  diagram  of 
block  which  serves  as  a  guide  for 
placing  the  patches  adn  suggests  con¬ 
trasting  materials. 


Price  of  these  patterns  10c  each. 
Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Pattern  Department.  333  West 
33rd  Stree,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


slow  oven,  325  degrees,  for  20  minutes. 
Increase  temperature  to  375  degrees  for 
10  minute  sand  decrease  to  325  degrees 
and  bake  30  minutes  longer.  When  cool, 
frost  with  a  tutti-fruitti  frosting.  Here 
it  is :  Two  egg  whites,  five  tablespoons 
water,  one  teaspoon  light  corn  syrup,  iy2 
cups  sugar,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one  cup 
chopped  dates,  one-half  cup  chopped 
seeded  raisins,  one-half  cup  chopped  Bra¬ 
zil  nuts,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt.  Place 
unbeaten  egg  whites,  sugar,  corn  syrup 
and  water  in  the  upper  part  of  a  double 
boiler.  Beat  with  a  rotary  egg  beater 
until  thoroughly  mixed.  Place  over  rapid¬ 
ly  boiling  water,  beating  constantly  and 
beat  seven  minutes  or  until  it  forms 
peaks.  Remove  from  fire  and  add  va¬ 
nilla,  fruit  and  nuts  and  salt.  Frost  be¬ 
tween  layers  and  on  top  of  cake.  Deco¬ 
rate  with  chopped  nuts.  mrs.  l.  V.  c. 


My  Winter  Program 

The  graying  skies  w7ith  somber  colored 
landscape  and  chill  winds  which  betoken 
snow  approaching  warn  us  that  what¬ 
ever  help  we  could  give  outdoors  is  over 
until  chicks  hatch  in  the  Spring,  so  now 
we  have  time  on  hand  to  turn  to  the 
work  most  every  true  housewife  loves, 
needle  work,  trying  new  recipes  and 
reading — not  work  of  course,  the  latter, 
but  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  mind, 
soul  and  body  as  any  task  we  could  do 
wfith  our  hands. 

Each  to  his  or  her  fancies,  but  let 
whatever  it  is  that  we  take  into  our  sys¬ 
tems  these  days  be  cheerful — not  morbid 
or  tragic.  Also  we  must,  our  ownselves, 
develop  and  radiate  happiness  and  I  know 
no  better  way  than  to  be  cheerfully  occu¬ 
pied.  To  be  busily  occupied  is  one  way 
to  keep  happy  if  the  work  is  what  we 
love  and  for  those  we  love. 

So  let’s  turn  about  and  see  what  there 
is  to  do.  Now  those  quilt  blocks  Aunt 
“Caddie”  pieced  when  she  was  a  girl, 
50  years  ago ;  there  are  enough  for 
three  quilts  if  we  use  strips  between 
the  blocks.  All  are  made  of  old-fashioned 
cloth,  many  of  the  patterns  so  pretty 
they  might  well  be  copied  again  in  this 
day.  There  are  also  some  pictures  which 
daughter  Lillian,  who  is  a  real  artist  and 
I  who  am  not,  wish  to  copy.  She  can  do 
anything  in  that  line  but  love  to  copy 
the  Currier  &  Ives  old  prints. 

Yes  and  there  are  stockings  patterned 
without  a  heel  to  knit.  I  think  even  an 
amateur  can't  go  wrong  on  these.  And 
we  wish  to  make  a  horse  apiece  for  Bar¬ 
bara,  three,  and  Richard,  five.  These 
horses  are  made  of  stout  cloth.  I  think  I 
will  use  grain  bag  burlap  as  it  is  just 
right  for  the  head  and  body,  no  legs  and 
the  bottom  is  made  of  oilcloth  so  it  will 
slid  eover  the  floor  easily.  For  the  manes 
and  tails  I  shall  ravel  out  strips  of  bur¬ 
lap,  wTork  on  eyes  and  make  a  bridle  out 
of  strips  of  cloth.  I  have  an  idea  that 
two  young  desperados  will  spend  many 
happy  hours  playing  with  the  spanking 
pair  of  bronchos  I’m  about  to  make.  No 
special  size  but  make  large  enough  for 
the  youngster  to  ride  on  comfortably.  Fill 
with  sawdust  or  other  filling. 

Yes  and  those  heavy  Winter  coats  we 
are  ripping  up,  we  will  turn  into  snow 
suits  for  these  youngsters.  We  have,  of 
course,  to  do  a  lot  of  dresses  for  six  of 
us,  and  the  girls,  Lillian  and  Ruth,  al¬ 
ways  make  the  left  overs  into  quilts  as 
soon  as  each  sewing  bee  or  spree  is  fin¬ 
ished.  I  do  want  to  make  a  candlewick 
spread  of  a  pattern  my  great  Aunt  Polly 
used  years  ago ;  she  spun  and  wove  her 
own  linen,  made  a  large  floral  figure  in 
center  with  a  deep  floral  border  and 
heavy  fringe,  all  wrorked  in  white  candle- 
wicking.  I  would  so  like  to  obtain  a 
drawing  of  this  particular  pattern.  When 
the  electric  line  came  through  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  obtain  it  for  us  to  sign 
up  for  twice  what  we  should  need,  so 
these  dark  gloomy  wintry  evenings  we 
revel  in  light  indoors  and  out.  I 
think  there  is  no  amount  of  money  we 
spend  through  the  year  we  enjoy  so  much 
as  that  we  are  obliged  to  spend  for  light 
we  really  did  not  need  (that  is  if  a  money 
saving  were  to  be  made).  So  if  there  is 
need  of  more  light  do  save  on  something 
else,  for  the  light  bill,  however  high,  is 
the  cheapest  good  thing  we  have. 

M.  L.  E. 


A  Letter  to  You 

In  looking  in  our  paper  (R.  N.-Y.)  I 
so  often  find  just  the  very  help  I  need 
that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
pass  on  something  to  help  some  one  of 
your  readers,  for  tve  are  all  just  one  big 
family.  So  let’s  draw  our  chairs  just  a 
little  closer  around  the  fire  these  frosty 
days  and  exchange  more  of  our  needs  and 
helps.  We  need  the  close  friendship  of 
one  another  in  these  days  of  want  and 
sorrow.  Let’s  trust  our  heavenly  Father 
a  little  more  in  the  coming  year,  and  if 
we  have  but  little  of  worldly  goods  to 
share  then  let’s  be  just  true  friends  to 
each  other.  May  the  coming  year  have 
many  unexpected  blessings  for  you — one 
and  all.  the  martins. 


Best  Remedy  for 
Coughs  is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

Needs  No  Cooking.  Big  Saving. 

To  get  the  quickest  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  your  own  remedy  at  home. 
Once  tried,  you'll  never  use  any  other  kind 
of  cough  medicine,  and  it’s  so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  A  child  could 
do  it.  No  cooking  needed. 

Then  get  2 14  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  prompt 
action  on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint 
of  really  better  medicine  than  you  couhl 
buy  ready-made  for  four  times  the  money. 
It  never  spoils,  and  children  love  its 
pleasant  taste. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  has  no 
equal.  You  can  feel  it  penetrating  the  air 
passages  in  a  way  that  means  business. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  inflamed 
membranes,  and  eases  the  soreness.  Thus 
it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get 
restful  sleep. 

Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


BACKACHES 

NEED  WARMTH 

Thousands  who  suffered  miserable  backaches, 
pains  in  shoulder  or  hips,  now  put  on  All¬ 
cock’s  Porous  Plaster  and  find  warm,  sooth¬ 
ing  relief.  Muscle  pains  caused  by  rheuma¬ 
tism,  arthritis,  sciatica,  lumbago  and  strains, 
all  respond  instantly  to  the  glow  of  warmth 
that  makes  you  feel  good  right  away. 

Allcock’s  Plaster  brings  blood  to  the 
painful  spot  .  .  .  treats  backache  where  it 
is.  Allcock’s  lasts  long,  comes  off  easily. 
It  is  the  original  porous  plaster  .  . .  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bring  instant  relief,  or  money  back. 
Over  5  million  Allcock’s 
plasters  used.  25$. 


ALLCOCK’S 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 


Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  boweis  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  Just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
reel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else 
25e  at  all  drug  stores.  @1035.  C.M.Co. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping.  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it.  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  (g  I.p.  INC. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  2703- A,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OCT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ROLL  FILM  ACHI NE  DEVELOPED 

fotos  or  (3)  8  Fmerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for  2oc  coin.  Order  bv  numher 

F1NERF0T0S,  Box  898-3.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN: 

KODAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 

D..1:.-  with  one  COLORED  en  largement,  or  t»  o  pl  o 
C||  UC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin) 
rlLlfla  Genuine. Nationally  know  n. MoentoneSnnerior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R-867.  LaCrosse  Wis 
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POISES  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
.  Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 

Prints,  2Sc.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosU.Wis 

ROi‘t’.DEVn  L?P^D.  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 

service.  Youno  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

DATH ROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  comhim 

cSgu^ 

FOR  INVENTORS  ^ermdVr°^ 

Your  Patent’  ’ami  “Record  oflnv^tioip”  form— both  FREE* 

L.  F.  Randolph,  59  4  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D^cl 


Ullllllllill! 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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MEMORY  VERSE 


Walking  Sounds 

The  noisy  crunch  of  snow  beneath  my  feet 

On  Christinas  Eve 

Is  a  contented,  comfortable  sound. 

The  voice  of  a  cheerful  companion 
AVho  carries  his  end  of  the  conversation  man¬ 
fully— 

Creak,  crunch, 

Squeak ! 

The  breathless  gasp  of  fallen  leaves  beneath  a 
Gallant  oak 

Is  a  galumphin’,  ghostly,  whispered  sound. 
Voices  of  old  goblins,  garrulous. 

"Who  goes?”  they  are  asking  and  gathered 
close 

About  my  feet — 

Crush,  gasp 

Hush!  — Ethel  Louise  Knox. 


DEAWN  BY  WINIFRED  MORLEY,  (15), 
NEW  YORK 

Dear  Friends — Some  of  you  artistic  Our  Pag¬ 
ers  might  be  interested  in  my  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping.  I  buy  soap,  medium  and  large  cakes,  and 
carve  little'  figures  out  of  them.  At  first  I  did 
things  like  rabbits  and  pigs  because  they  were 
easv  to  carve  and  have  no  slim  legs  and  necks 
to  break  off.  I  have  been  doing  this  for  two 
or  three  Christmases  and  now  I  am  able  to  do 
little  human  figures  and  horses.  I  do  more 
horses  than  anything  else.  A  horse  and  colt 
out  of  one  cake  seems  to  bring  the  most  ap¬ 
plause.  The  hardest  thing  that  I  have  done 
vet  is  two  horses  and  a  colt  carved  from  a 
large  cake  of  soap.  The  easiest  mistake  to 
make  is  to  carve  the  body  and  not  leave 
enough  space  from  the  pedestal  and  body  for 
the  feet.  The  soap  figures  may  be  painted 
with  waterc-olors  or  shellaced  or  both.  Gold  or 
silver  gilt  makes  them  look  very  festive! — 
Carol  Aiken  (17),  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls— Well,  you  know,  I  have 
never  seen  any  letter  from  the  West,  so  I  am 
going  to  write  one.  I  live  in  what  they  call 
"the  wild  and  woolly  west”  and  that  is  what  it 
is.  And  let  me  tell  you  something  else.  New 
Mexico  is  in  the  United  States!  So  many  peo¬ 
ple  thing  that  it  is  in  Old  Mexico.  We  are 
right  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  River. 
The  river  is  about  a  half  mile  wide  here. 

Twenty  miles  above  us  is  a  dam  called  “Ca- 

ballo”  (Ka-vi-o),  which  means  horse  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Caballo  is  a  Spanish  word.  Fifty-five 

miles  above  us  again  is  the  Elephant  Butte 
Dam.  Hatch  is  about  85  miles  across  the 
border  of  Mexico.  The  population  is  about 
1,000.  We  have  a  very  fine  high  school,  and 
one  of  the  finest  grade  schools  in  the  South¬ 
west.  We  have  paint  factories  and  canning 
factories.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school 

and  14  years  old.  I  would  like  to  have  some¬ 
one  write  to  me  as  I  would  enjoy  telling  you 
about  New  Mexico.  Now  please  won't  some¬ 
one  write  to  me?  I  live  on  a  three-acre  farm. 
— Geneva  Brown  (14),  New  Mexico. 


Crilf  ry  Ckrt*Vvnat» ,  o  ur  . . 

iRAWN  BY  HELEN  ASHMAN,  WISCONSIN 


Oct.  23. — You  probably  all  remember  that 
gorgeous  navy  blue  dress  I  bought  about  two 
months  ago?  Anyway  it  was  a  Fall  dress  and 
I  wore  it  just  once  and  what  do  you  suppose 
happened?  The  white  dots  began  to  wear  off. 
As  I  didn’t  want  to  wear  a  dress  minus  a  few 
dots,  I  took  it  back  to  the  store  and  they  gave 
me  a  Winter  dress  in  place  of  it — the  Fall 
dress.  Dad  says  that  if  I  take  the  Winter  dress 
back  to  the  store  in  the  Spring,  perhaps  they 
will  give  me  a  Spring  dress  in  place  of  the 
Winter  one.  By  doing  that  I  should  always 

be  in  style.  ,  .  ,.  ... 

Oct  20. — There  was  a  play  in  assembly  this 
morning  entitled,  "The  Lamp  Went  Out.”  I 
don’t  think  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  such  a 
clever  play.  The  characters  in  the  play  didn’t 
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have  to  say  a  word.  A  girl  at  the  side  of  the 
stage  would  read  a  line,  and  as  she  read  it, 
someone  acted  it  on  the  stage.  For  instance, 
some  of  the  lines  were:  They  shook  a  good  grip 
(a  suitcase  was  shaken  by  two  boys).  She 
reads  :  “A  dainty  book”  (the  book  was  a  large¬ 
sized  Webster’s  dictionary)  “The  tables  were 
turned”  (they  turned  the  tables  around  I.  "She 
turned  a  little  pale”  (a  girl  turned  a  pail  up¬ 
side  down),  and  the  most  important  sentence 
of  all  was:  "The  lamp  went  out”  (when  be¬ 
hind  the  davenport  a  boy  stood  up  with  a  lamp¬ 
shade  on  his  head  and  walked  out  of  the  room). 
The  lamp  really  did  go  out. 

Oct.  27. — A  few  weeks  ago  when  a  cat  came 
roaming  down  the  aisle  in  study  hall,  everyone 
burst  into  laughter.  Yesterday  we  saw  a  more 
humorous  incident  than  ever.  A  dog  walked  in 
through  the  open  door  and  proceeded  down  the 
aisle  in  the  study  hall.  The  boys  tried  to  pull 
him  out  of  the  door  but  he  only  snapped  at 
them.  Finallv  the  teacher  gave  up  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  dog  to  lie  down  in  the  study  hall  un¬ 
til  the  janitor  could  come  and  get  him.  At  last 
we  have  found  a  dog  who  thinks  that  higher 
education  is  worth  while. 

We  packed  ourselves  in  the  family  flivver  and 
went  to  Bank  Night  through  the  dense  fog.  It 
was  so  thick  that  we  couldn’t  see  five  feet 
ahead  of  us.  As  the  person  whose  name  was 
called  wasn’t  there,  we  still  have  a  chance 
next  Wednesday  night.  I  have  also  had  my 
eyes  on  a  nice  Fackard  car  which  will  be  given 
awav  in  a  couple  of  weeks  in  a  nearby  town. 

Nov.  11. — A  surprise!  No  high  school!  There 
always  is  something  to  take  up  one’s  time 
though.  We  packed  ourselves  in  the  family 
car  and  went  to  cooking  school.  It  was  all  very 
interesting  and  profitable  for  our  car  was  laden 
with  two  bags  of  groceries  and  a  chocolate  cake. 
My  sister-in-law  and  I  each  won  a  bag  of  gro¬ 
ceries  while  my  mother  won  the  cake. 

Nov.  12. — IVe  attended  another  session  of 
cooking  school  this  afternoon  but  none  of  us 
was  lucky  enough  to  win  any  prizes. 

Nov.  19. — Our  minstrel  show  was  at  eight 
tonight.  The  best  part  of  having  a  minstrel 
show  was  getting  out  of  our  classes.  The 
teachers  excused  all  of  the  glee  club  and  or¬ 
chestra  members  from  their  classes  so  we  could 
practice  the  show.  The  worst  part  was  about 
at  10  P.  M.  that  night  when  we  had  to  wash 
the  black  off.  No  one  could  tell  who  the  per¬ 
son  next  to  him  was.  There  were  oodles  of 
black  rings  around  everyone’s  neck.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  impossibe  to  describe  the 
school  afterwards  for  all  the  walls  were  smeared 
with  black. — “Skippy.” 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ME 

Our  old  “jitney,”  as  we  call  it,  stood  slumber¬ 
ing  peacefully  in  the  yard.  It  well  deserved  the 
rest  for  it  was  a  1920  model  Chevrolet  and  had 
)>een  run  hard  and  long  since  the  day  it  arrived. 
And  now,  in  its  old  age,  when  it  most  needed 
rest,  I  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  that  I  would 
drive  it.  poor  thing. 

Luckily,  no  one  was  home  except  the  dog,  and 
I  thought  it  best  for  him  to  come  rather  than 
risk  the  chance  of  his  being  scared  to  death  by 
our  galloping  “jitney.”  Quite  unknown  to  me, 
the  folks  must  have  had  its  rattle  patented,  for 
I  have  never  heard  a  clatter  like  it  echo  from 
any  other  auto.  But  it's  a  rattling  good  car, 
for  the  shape  it’s  in. 

Well,  to  continue,  Booty  jumped  into  the  front 
seat  with  me,  for  he  loved  to  ride.  After  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  start  the  thing,  I  turned  on 
the  switch.  This  helped  marvelously. 

I  vaguely  remembered  that  some  pedal  had  to 
be  stepped  on  in  order  to  shift,  so  I  pushed  on 
the  first  one  that  I  came  to.  That  didn’t  work, 
it  must  have  been  the  brake  so  I  tried  the  other 
and  shoved  the  stick  that  comes  up  through  the 
floor  over  to  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  We 
started  all  right,  with  a  mighty  jerk. 

If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again. 
Once  more  I  went  through  the  same  routine 
but  again  only  a  jerk  came.  When  I  glanced 
across  at  Booty,  he  stared  up  at  me  with  a  sea¬ 


sick.  questioning  look.  I  told  him  to  have  pa¬ 
tience,  we  would  try  something  else. 

This  time  I  pushed  it  back  to  the  right  but 
the  consequences  were  worse.  Booty  whined 
and  asked  to  be  let  out  but  I  persuaded  him  to 
stay.  lie  gave  me  courage,  and  besides  there 
were  only  two  more  ways  to  push  it.  I  couldn't 
fail  again. 

With  a  courageous  heart  I  once  more  started. 
“All  right.  Booty,  here  goes!”  As  I  let  out  the 
pedal,  a  wierd  feeling  came  over  me.  We  were 
sliding  backwads  and  I  had  no  idea  of  how  to 
stop  it.  Where  would  we  land  and  when!  We 
stopped  all  right,  soon,  but  not  too  gracefully. 
It  was  against  a  tree  not  20  feet  from  where 
we  had  started.  I  opened  the  door  to  get  out 
and  look  for  any  dents,  but  before  my  foot 
touched  the  ground  a  streak  flashed  past  me.  It 
was  Booty.  He  had  his  tail  buttoned  down  and 
was  making  a  bee-line  for  shelter. 

With  this  stout-hearted  companion  deserting 
me  I  felt  it  best  to  postpone  the  trip  I  had  in¬ 
tended  until  some  future  time.  Luckily  old 
“jitney”  had  stopped  on  an  incline  and  with  a 
little  push  it  rolled  back  to  its  original  place. 
I  put  on  the  brake  and  started  for  the  house, 
meekly  minding  my  own  business. — Alice  Fish 
(18),  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 


Letters  to  persons  whose  liamee  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  with  the 
name  and  State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  let¬ 
ter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Ellen  Wood  (15),  New  York;  Blanche  Den- 
slinger  (15),  Pennsylvania;  Lena  Byler  (11). 
Delaware;  Alice  Bintz  (15),  New  York;  Geneva 
Brown  (14),  New  Mexico. 


DRAWN  BY  DORIS  CLOSE  (19),  OHIO 


Welcome,  newcomers,  to  Our  Page.  May  it 
be  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  you  and 
may  you  gather  many  friends  from  it. 

After  looking  through  Our  Page,  we  find  it  is 
quite  a  festive  mood.  Carol  Aikens’s  idea  of 
Christmas  gifts  is  an  interesting  one.  It  is  fas¬ 
cinating  to  watch  things  grow  under  your  fin¬ 
gers,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  do  the  first  few  times. 
Have  you  ever  tried  modeling  in  clay  and 
making  your  own  casts  of  plaster  afterward? 
This  is  fun  and  you  have  your  casts  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  too,  and  the  expense  is  not  great. 

Nancy  Hay  expresses  a  crisp  Christmas  spirit 
in  her  poem  “Christmas.”  Dorothy  Auclair  has 
shown  us  her  choice  of  cars  in  “My  Choice." 
Alice  Fish  entertains  us  with  her  ideas  on 
learning  to  drive.  Better  luck  the  next  time, 


BEN  AN  INK  —  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK  (19),  NEW  YORK 


TRAIL’S  END  —  BY  CARYLE  LA  LONE, 
NEW  YORK 


THE  MAGI  —  BY  MARGARET  RYAN  (13), 
NEW  YORK 


SEASONS  GREETINGS  —  BY  SHIRLEY 
SACK  (19),  NEW  YORK 


Alice.  Little  Johnny  has  crept  in  but  this 
time  he  passed  says  Mary  Doris  Rogers.  Skippy 
offers  us  her  diary. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  Our  Page  needs 
a  bit  of  nature  study,  such  as  experiences  in 
the  woods,  study  of  birds  and  animals,  trees 
and  plants,  etc.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
idea  ? 

Time  is  growing  short.  We  have  started  a 
New  Year.  AA’e  wish  you  all  a  Happy  New 
A'ear  and  trust  that  you  have  had  a  very 
Merry  Christmas. 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  first  of  the 
mouth  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  AV.  30th 
St.,  New  York,  if  intended  for  that  month. 
Letters  are  welcome  at  any  time  but  if  late 
must  be  held  over  until  the  next  month. 


JOHNNY’S  TEST 

“Tomorrow  I'm  going  to  give  you  all  a  test,” 
Teacher  said.  “Now  study  and  do  your  best.” 
The  pupils  took  home  their  books. 

All  but  Johnny,  and  such  a  thing  he  never  took. 
The  next  day  they  came  to  class  and 
Everyone  said  that  Johnny  wouldn’t  pass. 

Oh  my!  AA'here  was  teacher’s  pet? 

Sick  today,  now  Johnny’ll  pass  I  bet. 

The  girl  that  sat  ahead  of  Johnny  was  bright, 
So,  he  just  copied  a  slight, 

“Johnny  has  waked  up  at  last,” 

AA'as  heard  from  all  the  class. 

Yes.  Johnny  passed  the  test, 

“But  you  don’t  know  Johnny  like  I  do,” 

Said  the  naughty  little  worm  in  Johnny’s  desk. 
— Alary  Doris  Rogers  (15),  New  Jersey. 


MY  CHOICE 


The  fenders  scrape  the  worn-out  tires; 

The  sides  are  covered  with  rust. 

And  when  she  goes  bumping  over  the  road. 
She  is  bound  to  stir  up  dust. 

The  number-plate  is  kind  of  crooked, 

A  hinge  is  gone  from  the  door; 

The  radiator  is  always  steaming. 

And  a  board  is  gone  from  the  floor. 

The  horn  does  not  sound  right: 

The  windshield  is  without  glass. 

And  it’s  pretty  aggravating 

For  she’s  always  running  out  of  gas. 

But  of  all  the  autos  in  this  world 
There  is  but  one  that  pleases  me¬ 
lt’s  not  the  up-to-date  car. 

But  the  good  old  Model  T! 

— Dorothy  Auclair,  Massachusetts. 


DEPRESSION 


Fear  and  panic — 

Hunger  and  pain 
Stalk  through  the  land. 

And  men  call  it  depression. 

Empty  faces  and  withered  hopes — 

Drums  of  misery  beat  on  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  people. 

AVomen  sob  and  children  cry 
Men  tramp  the  streets 
While  unemployment  laughs 
In  their  faces  and  factories 
Stand  vacant  and  idle. 

Pockets  with  holes  in  them 

Are  empty  and  clothes  grow  shabby. 

It’s  a  vast  emptiness — 

But  men  call  it  depression. 

— Della  Downing  Ross  (18),  Connecticut. 


CHRISTMAS 


Oh,  I’m  so  glad  that  Christmas  comes  in  Winter. 

It  seems  as  though  it’s  just  what  some  folks 
need 

To  bring  them  cheer. 

It  warms  the  heart  that’s  chilled  with  sadness 

And  strengthens  those  who  fear. 

It  overshadows  every  other  day, 

It  brightens  up  our  lives,  as  all  the  trees  in 
holiday  array, 

Brighten  up  our  homes,  and  spread  their  mellow 
glow 

Like  beacon  lights  upon  a  hill. 

To  lighten  someone’s  way. 

Oh,  I’m  glad  that  Christmas  comes  in  Winter! 

— Nancy  Hay,  New  Jersey. 


THE  SHOPPING  TOUR  —  BY  ROSE 
BACHMANN,  NEW  YORK 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Buffalo  Junior  Lamb  Show 
and  Sale 

The  Buffalo  stockyards  annually 
features  a  show  and  sale  of  fat  lambs 
handled  by  4-II  club  members.  At  the 
sale  this  year,  13  counties  exhibited 
and  sold  4i 7  fat  lambs  for  $3,925.30. 

Kenneth  B.  Simpson,  13,  of  Living¬ 
ston  County,  showed  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  pen  of  lambs.  His  trio  of  grade 
Southdowns  sold  for  4S  cents  a  pound. 
The  reserve  champion  entry  was  shown 
by  Marion  Tyler,  of  Genesee  County. 
Third  prize  went  to  Harmon  Wingate, 
of  Livingston  County. 

A  20-head  earlot  of  lambs  from  Liv¬ 
ingston  County  won  top  honors  in  the 
earlot  competition.  Next  to  this  grand 
champion  lot  was  the  entry  from  Al¬ 
legany  County.  Third  prize  was  award¬ 
ed  to  another  20-head  entry  from  Liv¬ 
ingston  County. 

Several  counties  had  entries  of  more 
than  one  earlot,  and  placements,  by 
counties,  of  other  earlot  winners  were : 
Allegany,  seventh,  twelfth  and  four¬ 
teenth  ;  Cayuga,  fourth  and  eighth ; 
Genesee,  ninth  and  tenth;  Livingston, 
sixth  and  thirteenth ;  Onondaga, 
eleventh ;  Ontario,  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  ;  Schuyler,  fifteenth ;  and 
Wayne,  fifth. 

At  the  sale,  a  two-cent  premium  was 
earned  for  uniformity  in  excellence 
and  appearance  of  animals.  During 
the  past  five  years,  according  to  H.  A. 
Willman  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  2718  lambs  have 
been  sold  by  New  York  boys  and  girls 
for  a  total  value  of  nearly  $25,000. 


Boy  Wins  Stock- Judging 
Contest 

A  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  boy,  Doug¬ 
las  Stanton,  15  years  of  age,  won  first 
place  in  the  recent  National  Contest 
in  Swine  Judging  at  the  Chicago  Live 
Stock  Show.  The  Greenville  Local  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  boy  and 
his  creditable  work : 

“Douglas  is  an  example  of  what  the 
4-H  club  work  will  do  when  a  hoy 
really  makes  use  of  the  many  advant¬ 
ages  this  training  offers  to  farm  boys. 
He  has  done  considerable  4-II  club 
work  under  the  leadership  of  Allen  E. 
Bailey  of  the  Greenville  Central  School 
faculty.  Mr.  Bailey  being  the  local 
4-H  club  leader  and  Paul  H.  Thayer, 
the  Albany  County  manager. 

“The  prize  awarded  to  Douglas  is  a 
scholarship  at  Cornell  University. 

“He  was  a  member  of  a  judging 
team  of  three  boys  who  won  the  right 
to  compete  for  National  honors  by  their 
judging  ability  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  last  Fall.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  team,  Al¬ 
bany  County,  were  Russell  Udell,  of 
Clarksville,  and  Earl  Waggoner,  of 
Voorheesville. 

“By  winning  first  place  in  the  swine- 
judging  contest,  Douglas  placed  the 
New  York  State  team  in  third  place 
in  the  cattle  judging  contest. 

“While  at  the  National  Show  the 
members  of  the  New  York  State  team, 
also  attended  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress.  Fifteen  hundred  hoys  and 
girls  were  in  attendance  from  all 
States  of  the  Union,  Hawaii  and 
Canada. 


Some  Livestock  Questions 

Does  a  dealer  need  a  license  to  deal 
in  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses?  Do 
commission  men  need  a  commission  li¬ 
cense?  What  do  commission  men  charge 
for  buying  or  selling?  What  changes 
take  place  in  teeth  of  cattle  after  they 
get  their  permanent  teeth?  Is.it  safe  to 
ship  Missouri  dairy  cattle  into  New 
York  State?  How  many  dairy  cattle 
can  you  get  in  a  railroad  car?  Is  there 
any  way  one  can  tell  the  age  of  full- 
grown  swine?  Is  molasses  good  for  grow¬ 
ing  pigs?  M-  H. 

Write  to  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  information 
as  to  the  requirements  for  possible  licens¬ 
ing  of  livestock  dealers.  Commission  firms 
operating  at  terminal  yards  are  required 
to  have  suitable  bond  for  such  operations. 
These  permits  are  obtained  from  the  va¬ 
rious  stock  yard  companies,  wherever  the 
commission  firm  is  to  operate. 

The  average  commission  charge  at  the 
yards  for  carloads  of  sheep  or  goats  is 
$14  for  single-deck  cars  and  $20  for  dou¬ 
ble-deckers.  The  commission  is  usually 
20  cents  per  head  on  less  than  50  head. 
Yardage  is  about  8  cents  per  head,  with 
feed  at  prevailing  market  yard  prices. 
Cattle  yardage  is  around  35  cents  per 
head,  calves  25  cents.  In  carload  lots  of 
20  head  or  less  the  commission  for  sell¬ 


ing  is  about  $17.  For  each  head  over  20 
there  is  an  additional  charge  of  75  cents 
per  head,  not  to  exceed  $21  per  car. 
Fifty  head  of  calves,  single  deck,  car  lots 
are  $17,  with  a  30-cent  additional  charge 
per  head  over  50  and  a  maximum  per  car 
of  $22;  70  head  may  be  bought  for  a  sell¬ 
ing  charge  of  $23.  Hogs  are  yarded  for 
12  cents  per  head.  Car-lots,  single  deck, 
50  head  or  less  at  $13,  with  15  cents  per 
head  additional  over  50  head,  maximum 
$15.  Less  than  40  head  shipped  in  one 
car  at  30  cents  per  head ;  double-deckers, 
80  head  at  $18,  maximum  $23. 

Cattle  teeth  become  worn  down  closer 
to  the  gums  and  smaller  in  size  with  age. 
Missouri  and  all  other  cattle  are  subject 
to  the  New  York  State  health  law  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  such  shipments.  Copy 
of  these  requirements  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Between  20  and  30  head  of  cattle  may 
be  shipped  in  one  car,  although  20  head 
would  be  a  better  average.  Maturity  and 
size  and  general  appearance  are  the  best 
guides  to  telling  age  in  hogs.  Properly 
used  molasses  is  a  good  feed  for  growing 
pigs.  E.  w.  D. 


Dairy  and  Farm  Notes 

We  are  located  just  out  of  the  Chicago 
milk  tei;ritory,  but  are  located  in  the 
Rockford  milk  area.  The  Mid-West  Farm¬ 
ers’  Organization,  of  about  700  members, 
furnishes  all  the  milk  for  the  Rockford 
dairies. 

There  are  a  few  cash  and  carry  sta¬ 
tions,  outside  of  the  city  limits.  These 
stations  at  present  are  not  inspected  by 
the  city  inspector. 

The  majority  of  farms  do  more  or  less 
milking.  This  milk  is  picked  up  by  trucks 
and  goes  to  the  condenseries.  For  the 
month  of  October,  condenseries  paid  $1.63 
per  cwt.  for  3.5  test  with  a  differential  of 
four  cents  per  point  up  or  down. 

Every  farm  is  interested  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  swine,  lots  of  them  being  of  the 
better  grade.  We  will  average  about  the 
usual  number  this  year.  A  few  feeders 
have  brought  in  the  usual  number  of 
sheep  from  the  West  and  are  feeding 
them  out. 

The  usual  number  of  steers  for  this 
section  are  being  fed.  In  nearly  every 
feed  lot  you  will  find  Herefords.  They 
are  much  preferred  to  any  other  breed 
and  in  most  every  instance  having  been 
shipped  in  from  the  West.  Steers  good 
enough  for  4-H  club  work  brought  $10.50 
per  cwt.  Feeders  who  bought  early  last 
Spring,  so  as  to  get  some  cheap  gains, 
may  show  a  fair  profit,  while  the  later 
purchases  were  rather  too  high.  The  re¬ 
cent  buys  may  show  some  profit,  owing 
to  the  low  price  of  corn  and  oats.  Present 
price  of  corn,  35  to  40c  delivered  ;  oats, 
26c.  Barley  was  only  half  crop,  badly 
infested  with  rust. 

Practically  all  potatoes  come  ffiom 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  The  Michigan 
potatoes  are  much  better  in  quality.  Cob¬ 
blers  retailing  at  $1.35  per  cwt. ;  Rural 
Russets,  Michigan  grown,  $1.40.  The 
majority  of  the  apples  and  other  fruits, 
Michigan  grown.  Peaches  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  earlier  in  the  season,  are  southern 
grown.  Some  apples  are  selling  below  $1 
per  bushel.  These  would  class  as  culls, 
being  bruised,  others  small  and  inferior 
quality.  King  David,  $1 ;  Baldwins, 
$1.45 ;  Winesaps,  $1.40. 

Main  crops  here  are  corn  and  oats. 
Quite  a  few  Soy  beans  were  raised  in 
recent  years.  We  had  a  very  heavy  yield 
of  oats,  corn  somewhat  below  the  aver¬ 
age,  .owing  to  the  dry  weather.  Same 
holds  true  of  the  Soy-bean  crop ;  late  po¬ 
tatoes  were  a  failure,  early  ones  good. 

Most  farms  depend  on  milk  check  for 
monthly  income.  As  a  rule  Chicago  prices 
rule  here,  less  shipping  costs  on  livestock 
and  grain.  Livestock  loaded  at  the  farm 
around  five  o’clock  will  be  unloaded  the 
same  evening  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  I 
in  Chicago  around  12  o'clock  or  earlier. 
Most  everything  around  here  is  moved  by 
truck. 

Late  Summer  and  Fall  were  very  dry. 
A  few  rains  came  before  freezing  up.  We 
shall  need  much  more  moisture  for  next 
year’s  crops.  F.  E.  c. 

Ogle  County,  Ill. 


Dairying  in  this  locality  is  doing  well. 
Three  dairies  supply  the  town  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  a  population  of  1,500,  at  10  cents 
per  quart.  They  raise  about  all  their 
feed  except  dairy  feed. 

Poultry  conditions  are  good.  Eggs  are 
scarce  and  hard  to  get  at  40  cents  per 
dozen.  Old  hens  and  pullets  are  scarce 
owing  to  high  price  of  feed  last  Spring 
and  Summer,  not  many  turkeys  raised  in 
this  locality ;  price  30  cents  per  pound 
live  weight.  Old  hens  20  cents  per  pound. 
Roosters  10  cents  per  pound.  a.  g. 

Harrison  County,  W.  Ya. 


«  if  ANNOUNCING  THE  »  » 


NEW  WORLDS  STANDARD 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


T_XERE  is  a  wonderful  new  line  of  De  Laval 

-*■  Separators  —  the  best  in  60  years  of 
De  Laval  leadership,  during  which  more  than 
6,000,000  machines  have  been  made. 

With  increased  separating  capacity,  combined 
with  greatest  skimming  efficiency,  these  new 
De  Lavals  will  separate  more  milk  in  less  time, 
with  less  effort,  and  produce  more  cream  of 
better  quality. 

They  have  many  new  features  and  improve¬ 
ments,  and  are  easier  to  turn,  operate,  clean  and 
wash.  Likewise  they  are  the  most  beautiful  cream 
separators  ever  made,  having  graceful,  trim 
lines  and  glossy-black,  porcelain-like  durable 
enamel  finish  with  modernistic  decorations. 

Made  in  four  sizes:  hand,  electric  or  belt 
drive.  See  them  at  your  De  Laval  Dealer’s 
place  of  business. 


Get  Your  De  Laval  Now — Start 
Easy  Payments  March  1st 

Special  terms  which  De  Laval  Dealers 
are  now  offering  enable  you  to  get  a  new 
De  Laval  immediately  for  a  small  down 
payment,  and  free  use  of  it  until  March  1st. 
Then  start  extremely  liberal  and  easy  pay¬ 
ments,  which  in  many  cases  your  new 
separator  will  earn  from  butterfat  now  be¬ 
ing  lost.  Same  terms  apply  on  milkers. 


This  Contest,  which  runs  from  January  10th 
to  March  31st,  1938,  is  open  to  any  farmer,  or 
member  of  his  family,  having  one  or  more 
cows.  Even  though  you  do  not  use  a  cream 
separator  you  are  invited  to  enter.  Prizes  will 
be  given  for  the  best  answers  to  a  question 
which  is  shown  on  the“Official  Entry  Blank  and 
Rules  for  De  Laval  Contest,”  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  from  the  local  De  Laval  Dealers. 

Prizes  will  be  divided  as  follows:  $1000.00 
for  the  best  answer;  $750.00  for  the  second 
best;  $500.00  for  the  third  best;  $250.00  for 

De  Laval  Junior  Separators 

A  lower  priced  quality  line  of 
European  made  De  Laval  Sepa¬ 
rators  ranging  in  capacity  from 
.  150  to  500  pounds  per  hour. 

J  They  are  quality  products  in 
1  every  respect,  and  are  the 
Bi  best  low-priced  separators 
**  that  can  be  obtained. 


the  fourth  best — and  ten  additional  prizes  ol 
new  No.  14  De  Laval  Separators. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  shown  on 
the  Official  Entry  Blank  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  see  a  New  World’s  Standard 
De  Laval  Separator,  which  is  now  on  display 
at  many  De  Laval  Dealers’  stores.  Write  your 
answer  on  the  back  of  the  Entry  Blank  and 
mail  to  the  De  Laval  office.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  name  of  your  De  Laval  Dealer,  or  if 
he  does  not  have  a  new  De  Laval  on  display, 
write  nearest  office  below. 

De  Laval  Milkers 

More  De  Laval  Milkers  are 
now  in  use  the  world  over  than 
any  others.  They  milk  better, 
faster,  cleaner  than  any  other 
method.  Made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  styles  for  milking 
one  to  1000  or  more  cows.  Can 
be  obtained  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

165  Broadway  427  Randolph  St. 


COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SEPARATORS  AND  MILKERS 


MOORE  BROS. 


"PURPUL"  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT 


Maile 
FREI 

To  Dairymen  t 
request.  Imitated  bi 

-  equalled.  Try  0n< 

— You’ll  order  MOORE! 
Address  Department  R, 


The  MOORE  BROS.  Carp.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


not 


Mineral 

COMPOUND 

FOR 

HORSES  ** 

MINERAL 

REMEDY  COi 

461-4tli  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  Pa_ 

imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiijiiiiiiiii 

Do  You  Know 


Prevent  swine  plague  (“flu”)  by  vaccination  . 

with  Peters’  Hemorrhafllc  - 

Septicemia  Whole  Culture  Bacteria 

■  for  swine.  Gov’t  licensed.  9  c*nts  P*r  d0*e« 

A  The 
HV  Petera 

kJV  Family  - - 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.  LABORATORIES 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 


iov  t  ucensea.  y  ^ 


Veterinary 
Guide  Free 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME  SGUARANTEE^> 

WALSH  HARNESS.  Exclusive  features  make  sell¬ 
ing  easy.  Wide  choice  of  models.  Rural  selling  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Protected  territory — get  your  county 
XOW.  Write  Walsh  Harness  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  hit.  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm?  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now.  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iimmiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiimiiii 
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•  '.vis. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

'Teed 

PARK  &  POLLARD 

LAY  or  BUST  MILKMAID  &  D0UBLEX 

POULTRY  FEEDS  DAIRY  RATIONS 

.  .  *  •  ' 

SOLD  BY  PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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New  England’s  outstanding  LOW  prices  on  100% 
New  England  Pullorum  Clean  chicks,  rich  in  the 
LARGE  egg  size  high  production  breeding  of  some 
of  New  England’s  finest  strains.  Thousands  of 
breeders  sired  with  R.O.P.  males.  Doubly  guar¬ 
anteed — 100%  live  arrival,  high  livability.  From 
an  incubation  standpoint,  the  healthiest,  hardiest 
and  most  livable  chicks  that  modem  incubation, 
science  and  sanitation  can  produce.  Big  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  real  New  Hampshire  and 
R.  I.  Reds  as  hatched  or  sex  guaranteed  day-old 
pullets  and  males.  Sex-linked  and  Rock-Red 
Crossbreeds.  BIG  DISCOUNTS  on  early 
orders.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
that  tells  all.  Postcard  will  do. 


TOMLIN'S  CHICKS, Dept.  4524  A,  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONN.] 


Hens  Have  Colds 

I  have  a  few  hens  that  I  think  have 
roup.  What  is  good  for  this?  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  chopped  onions  and  soda  in  drinking 
water.  They  are  some  better.  Is  this 
good  for  hens?  G.  D. 

Ohio. 

Chopped  onions  are  good  for  hens  but 
I  do  not  think  that  the  soda  need  be 
expected  to  have  any  particular  influence 
upon  their  health.  Much  that  is  called 
roup  is  more  of  the  nature  of  colds  and 
the  fowls  affected  will  recover  if  given 
clean,  dry  quarters,  free  from  directt 
drafts  but  with  ample  ventilation. 

True  roup  is  a  more  severe  infection 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  remedy 
known  to  poultrymen  is  efficacious  to  cure 
it.  Any  sick  birds  should  be  removed 
from  contact  with  the  healthy  members 
of  the  flock  to  prevent  spread  of  the  in¬ 
fection.  A  fowl  showing  roup  in  at  all 
severe  forms  is  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
usually  may  be  disposed  of  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  flock  and  owner. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  all  colds  are  not  roup  and  that  re¬ 
coveries  from  the  former  under  good  care 
may  give  an  unwarranted  reputation  for 
value  to  whatever  is  used  in  treatment. 

M.  B.  D. 


Chicking-Killing  Dog 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  fox  terrier 
puppy  of  which  I  was  very  proud  and 
wantd  to  keep,  but  in  the  early  Spring 
I  was  almost  at  my  wit’s  end  to  know 
what  to  do  with  him.  “Billy,”  as  we 
called  him,  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the 
Winter  and  when  the  newly  hatched 
chickens  began  to  arrive  he  was  about 
10  weeks  old  and  his  chief  delight  was 
killing  chickens.  We  tried  everything  we 
could  think  of  to  break  him  from  the 
habit,  but  nothing  seemed  to  have  any 
effect  on  Billy.  When  he  saw  a  flock  of 
chickens,  he  would  plunge  among  them, 
catching  one  in  his  mouth,  then  he  would 
give  it  a  toss  in  the  air  and  grab  another. 
At  last  as  we  were  about  to  give  up  and 
have  Billy  killed,  I  hit  on  a  plan  which 
we  decided  to  try  before  ending  Billy's 
career. 

Among  our  flock  of  hens  was  an  old  red 
hen,  part  Cornish  Indian  Game,  and  a 
real  fighter,  and  we  concluded  to  have  her 
give  Billy  a  lesson,  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  teach  him  something. 

The  old  hen  had  just  hatched  a  flock  of 
chickens,  and  while  she  was  fiery  at  all 
times,  she  was  a  regular  pepperbox  when 
she  had  a  flock  of  chickens.  The  hen  and 
chicks  were  in  a  little  two  by  four  coop 
with  slats  across  the  front.  Taking  the 
chick  out,  I  slipped  Billy  in  to  get  a 
little  motherly  advicre.  Instantly  the 
hen  set  on  him  with  beak,  claws  and 
wings,  and  such  a  commotion  as  followed. 

Billy  yelped  and  the  hen  bit  and 
clawed.  At  last,  with  a  tremendous  ef¬ 
fort,  he  broke  through  the  slats  and  fled 
to  the  safety  of  the  woods.  From  that 
day  he  would  never  go  near  a  chicken, 
and  if  one  approached  him,  he  could  get 
away  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  old  hen 
had  taught  him  more  in  five  minutes  than 
the  best  dog  trainer  could  in  a  month. 
I  have  tried  the  same  method  on  chicken¬ 
killing  cats,  with  the  same  satisfactory 
results.  l.  d.  c. 


it's  FREE 


TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  YEAR  ROUND  f R0FITS  WITH 

Iwolf:  FARMERS'  FRIEND  CHICKS 

Gel  this  big  new  guide  book  and  Calendar-Cat- 
alog  . . .  it's  packed  with  facts  you  should  know. 

It  tells  why  Wolf  Breeders  are  under  APA  inspec¬ 
tion .. .  why  they  are  bloodtested . . . 

CCQn  ond  why  tney  are  bred  for  big  Egg 
|  production.  1 1  Profitable  breeds  at 

moneysaving  prices,  by  ordering 
now.  Send  for  WOLF'S  Big  Guide 
Book  and  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

Write  Box  5. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  6IBS0NBURG,  OHIO 


Get  this 
WOLF 
GUIDE  BOOK 

AND 

CALENDAR 

CATALOG 


do  -it-  with  -  SQUABS 


Easily,  steadily  raised  in  25  DAYS. 

Write  a  postcard,  pet  our  Free  EYE¬ 
OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why  breed 
for  ordinary  trade  when  these  great 
luxury  national  markets  are  wide 
open  for  all  the  SQUABS  you  can 
ship,  every  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  prices?  We 
give  a  large  bonus  in  breeders  for  promptness.  Write 
RICE  FARM.  205  Howard  St..  MELROSE,  MASS. 


-  i 

FREE  CATALOG 

and  low  prices  on 

K  ft 

rSBBI 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

Start  with  the  best 

. .  Write. . 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 
Bax  315  Carydan,  Ind. 

As  an  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  FARM,  we  can  guar¬ 
antee  you  big,  strong,  rugged  pure-bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Out¬ 
standing  egg  records  in  our  1938  breeders.  Increased 
quality  at  no  extra  cost.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  White 
Leghorns,  White  Bocks  and  Barred  Bocks.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 
SMITH'S  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  R,  Marysville,  Ohio 


'LivAsiLiry 

'GUAIAAMm//! 


Apples  for  Poultry 

When  available,  I  feed  cull  apples  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  bushel  three  times  a 
week  to  a  pen  of  100  hens,  feeding  in  the 
morning.  They  are  placed  in  a  rack  of 
one-inch  poultry  netting,  supported  at 
an  angle  against  a  wall,  with  the  lowest 
part  about  15  inches  from  the  floor. 

My  hens  clean  this  amount  up  in  half 
a  day  or  less,  and  being  supported  above 
them,  they  not  only  are  kept  out  of  the 
fruit,  but  get  some  exercise  as  well. 

I’ve  never  noticed  any  ill  effects  from 
this  practice,  and  with  “ciders”  selling 
at  17 J/2  cents  per  cwt.  at  the  farm,  as  this 
year,  it  pays  to  hold  out  some  for  Win¬ 
ter  feeding.  o.  J.  T. 

New  York. 


Turkey  Mothers  Ducks 

Perhaps  readers  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  about  my  White  Holland  tur¬ 
key.  She  hatched  out  26  Muskovey  ducks 
and  brought  them  up  all  right, 

Massachusetts.  c.  chandler. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  was  surely  a  motherly 
turkey,  disposed  to  be  as  accommodating 
as  possible  in  her  sphere  of  life. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  picture  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
was  taken  on  the  duck  farm  of  F.  M.  Cor¬ 
win.  Riverhead,  L.  I.  Mr.  Corwin’s  Long 
Island  ducklings  find  their  way  to  the 
tables  of  many  New  York  City  restaur¬ 
ants. 


.WHITLOCK 


■  BABY  « m  PER 

Z  CHICKS  .7  U*  fOO 

|  EGGS  FOR  $M W 

5  HATCHING...*## 


I 


PER 

fOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  freo  circular. 

|  /  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY 

OFFERS 

New  Hampshire  Red 
S.  C.  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  breeding  flocks,  blood  tested  for  pullorum. 
Circular  on  request. 

L.  H.  HISCOCK,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


PINE  TOP  BABY  CHICKS 

From  prize  winning  New  Hampshires 
—fast  growing — healthy  and  rugged — 
Sure  to  be  big  producers. 

Write  for  free  monthly  copy — 

‘‘Pine  Top  Poultry 
Tales." 


TAMWOXTH,  N.H.  DtfT.  R 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


Free  Catalog  fully  covers  our  seven  popular  breeds,  in¬ 
cluding  White  Leghorns  mated  with  pedigreed  males. 
Hatched  from  pullorum  tested  old  hen  breeders.  Baby 
Chicks,  Started  Chicks.  Crossbreds.  Guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Early  order  discount.  Write  today. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  BOX  N,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


95%  LIVABILITY— Highest  all  U.  S.  Egg 
Contests,  1937  for  5  Pens  or  more.  Highest 
White  Rock  Pen.  Champion  Hens  2  Breeds 
High  Leghorn  Pens,  averaged  227-295  Eggs. 
U.  S.  Approvod,  Pullorum  Tested.  1200  Pedi¬ 
greed  Males  from  200-328  Egg  R.  O.  P.  Hens.  Cus¬ 
tomers  won  $4068.00  National  Chick  Contests.  Big 
Early  Order  Discount.  New  Catalog  FREE. 


Illinois  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  Ill. 


HI 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 

.  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write,  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Bocks.  Barred  Cross-Breda. 
New  Hampshires,  B.  I.  Beds,  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 


alU/ib. 


POULTRY  FARM 
£r  HATCHERY 


# 


BOX  NO.  I.  SEAF0RD,  DELAWARE 


ARE  BIG  AND  HEALTHY 

High  Livability  and  early  Maturity,  as- 
Bares  you  to  profits.  Only  m&tlnfra  of  beat  breed¬ 
ing  stock  aoed.  Hatching  egga  carofully  select¬ 
ed.  All  stock  B.W.D.  touted.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  . .  All  natural  losses  over  6 
per  cent  first  14  days  replaced  et  HALF  PRICE. 
Save  money. . .  PRICE  UST  FREE.  Get  it  quick. 
The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  88,  Tiffin.  Ohio 


RARV  ruirirc  Our  Birds  Are  Contest  Winners. 

DAD  1  V-niL-IVO  official  recox'ds  to  293  eggs.  305 
points.  Bred  from  leading  strains  for  real  type,  size 
and  egg  production.  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds. 
New  Hampshires,  Rock-Bed  Cross,  Buff  Bocks,  White 
Giants.  50  years’  poultry  experience  back  of  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Pictured  catalog  and  news  bulletin  free. 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM, 
BOX  100  -  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin's  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
bv  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


nr  nnn  TflQTCD  x  H.  Beds,  Barred  Box, 
D L, U  U LI -  1  LO  1  EjU  white  Cornish  Chicks  and 
Pekin  Ducklings,  also  Breeders.  List  Free. 

Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery, 

L.  H.  Rittenhouso,  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg 
horns  (Barron)  N.  H.  (Hubbard).  Reasonably  Priced 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  8.  KENYON,  Marcellus,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1 The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  gress. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

November  Farm  Prices.  — -  Classification:  Class 
1,  $2.63;  flat  price,  $2.48;  milk  for  distribu¬ 
tion  as  cream,  $2.25  per  ewt. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Milk,  Grade  A,  qt.  17c,  pt.  lie;  Grade  B,  qt. 
14c,  pt.  9c.  Heavy  cream,  44  PL  24c,  pt.  46c, 
qt.  84c.  Special  heavy  cream,  44  pt.  35c.  Light 
cream,  44  pt.  17c,  pt.  30c,  qt.  49c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  40%  to  41  44c !  extra, 
92  score,  4044c;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  3744  to 
39c;  unsalted,  best,  4244c:  first,  40c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  35  to  36c;  standard,  30  to  30  44c; 
brown,  fancy,  33c;  Pacific  Coast,  42  to  46c; 
storage,  19  to  2344c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  244  to  2  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  144  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
la-oilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls  24  to  25c;  chickens,  25  to  26e;  ducks, 
18  to  21c;  geese.  18  to  20c:  rabbits,  lbs.,  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  2544c;  chickens,  2.>  to  34c;  tur¬ 
keys,  26  to  30c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  squabs,  lb., 

livestock 

Steers  $8  50  to  $9.50;  bulls,  §5.50  to  $7.o0; 
cows,  $3.25  to  $4.75;  calves  $12  to  $13..i0;  hogs, 
$8,05;  lambs,  $7.50  to  $9.50;  ewes,  $2.o0  to  $a. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu„  75c  to  $3.75.  Beets  bu.  Oo  to 
75c.  Cabbage,  ton,  $30  to  $3—  Cairots,  bin, 
r>0  to  90c.  Cauliflower,  L  I-.crt-,  ->0c  to  -  -. 
Celery,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  7oc  to  $_  Dande¬ 
lion  "veens,  bu„  50  to  60c.  Eggplants,  bu.  $2 
to  V>  75  kale,  bu.,  30  to  50c.  Kohlrabi,  bu., 
$1.  Lettuce?  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.68.  Potatoes. 
Bermuda,  bbl.,  $9  to  $10;  Fla.,  Box  $1  to  $  06 
Conn.,  100-lb.  bag,  $1. la;  Maine,  180  lBs„_$l.S0 
to  $2.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  t0 
Shore,  bbl..  $1  to  $1.25;  Del.,  bu.,  40c  to  $L-a. 
Onions,  Orange  Co--  5B-lb.  )’,'S-  ;,0'v  l0  U  'y1’ 
Mioli  vellow,  1)08',  $1.40  to  >>  11  •  •  *•» 

yellow.  no-lb.’  bag,  50c  to  $1.85.  Oyster  plants, 
loz  $1  25  to  $1.50.  Parsnips,  bu.,  $l-aO  to 
$1.75.  Radishes,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Spinach,  bu 
30c  to  $1.35.  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $l  to$l.a0.  lo 
matoes,  '  repacked,  10-lb.  box,  $1.10  to  $1.6o, 
72-90s.  $2.25  to  $2. 7a.  Watercress,  So.,  101 

bclis.,  $3  to  $(.  FRUixs 

*Dnles-  River,  bu.,  30c  to  $2;  Champlain, 

,  /  '1  ypn  N.  Y.,  bu.,  aOc  to  $l.a0; 

N  '  ’  1  bu  ,  *35c3 1 o ' $  1.7 5 ;  Pa.’,  bu  35c  to  $1.50; 

River,  etn.,  $1  to  $1.75;  Lady  apples  State ,  4a 

bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Cranberries.  Mass.,  %-BBl-  box, 

*1  50  to  $2.25;  Jersey.  U-hbl.  box,  to 
L  I.,  44 -bbl.  box.  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Kumquats. 
Fla.,  qt..  9  to  12c.  Pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $l-<a- 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  freezers,  qt.,  60c. 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19^0^2  $18,  No.  3  $16. 

Wheat,  No.  2  hard.  $1.14;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low  75%c;  oats,  No.  2  white.  44%  c;  rye.  84%c. 

’  RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  4a  to  aac;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  40c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  <ac, 
string  beans,  lb..  10  to  12c;  potatoes  lb  . -  to 
3e;  onions,  lb..  5c;  lettuce,  bead,  a  to  10c,  ap¬ 
ples,  lb.,  4  to  6c. _ 

Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Butter,  41  to  45c;  eggs,  33  to  35c;  live  fowls, 
21  to  24c;  chickens,  23  to  25c;  turkeys,  -a  to 
27c;  ducks,  17  to  23e:  geese,  18  .to  22c: :  dressed 
fowls,  24  to  2544c;  chickens,  26  to  -<  %c;  tur- 
kevs,  28  to  30c;  capons,  32  to  30c;  apples,  bu., 
75c  to  81.50:  cabbage,  bu..  40  to  aOc;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lh.  bskt..  50  to  60c;  onions,  aO  lbs., 
85c  to  81.25;  spinach,  bu.,  30  to  <oc;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1.15;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  .0 
to  85c. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.a0  to 
$10.50;  good,  $8.25  to  $8.75:  medium,  87  2a  to 
$8.25;  common,  $6  to  $7.25;  choice,  1.100  to 
1  300  lbs..  $10  to  $10.75;  good,  $8. to  to  $9. <a; 
medium,  $8  to  $9;  choice,  1.300  to  l,o00  lbs., 
$10.25  to  $11;  good,  $9.25  to  $10. 

Cows,  choice,  $G.75  to  $k2o;  to 

common  and  medium.  $5.25  to  $a.ia;  low  cutter 
and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $5.25. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $8  to  $9;  cutter,  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $S. _  _ 

Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $a,a0  to  $■>.)•>:  nie- 
dium,  814  to  $14.50;  cull  and  common,  $11  to 
$48.  ’  ,  ,  , 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  87  to  $9.50:  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $8  to  $0;  good  and  choice,  800  to  1,050 
lbs..  $7  to  $8:  common  and  medium,  $6  to  $7. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  ISO  lbs.,  88.50 
to  $8.75;  180  to  200  IDs.,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  2(H)  to 
220  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8.25 
to  $8.50;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25:  290  to 
350  lbs..  $7.50  to  $7.75;  medium  and  good,  350 
to  500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.50. 

Choice  lambs,  $10.50  to  $11;  medium  and 
good,  $8  to  $9;  common  lambs,  $6  to  $7;  ewes, 
all  wts.,  $2  to  $4. 

PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  38% c:  eggs.  31c;  liens,  IS  to  23c; 
turkeys.  25  to  27c;  chickens,  17  to  23c;  ducks, 
18  to'  20c;  geese,  16  to  18c;  apples,  bu.,  65  to 
75c;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.15;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  potatoes,  1(H)  lbs.,  $1.25  to 
$1.30;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  hay,  $14 
to  $16. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 
Cattle,  good  to  choice.  $9.25  to  $10:  good, 
1,300  to  1,400  ibs.,  $8.75  to  $9:  medium  to 
good.  1.200  to  1.300  ll>s.,  $8  to  $8.50;  tidy.  1.050 
to  1,150  lbs..  $8  to  $9;  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs., 
$6.75  to  $7.75;  common.  700  to  900  lbs..  $4.50  to 
$6.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4.50  to  $7; 
common  to  good  fat  cows.  $3.50  to  $0;  heifers, 
700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $7.75;  fresh  cows 
and  springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Prime  heavy  iiogs,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  heavy 
mixed,  $7.80  to  $8.10;  prime  medium  weights, 
$8.15  to  $8.25;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $8.15  to 
$8.25;  good  light  yorkers.  $8.25  to  $S.50;  pigs, 
as  to  quality,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  common  to  good 
roughs,  $5.75  to  $(>.75;  stags,  $4  to  $5. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $4.75  to  $5;  good  mixed, 
$4  to  $4.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers, 
$3.25  to  $3.75;  culls  and  common,  $1.50  to  $2; 
good  to  choice  lambs,  $4  to  $9.50. 

Veal  calves.  $12  to  $13;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $5  to  $10. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

nogs,  good  and  choice,  180  to  250  lbs.,  $8.25 
to  $8.50  :  250  to  300  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.15;  trucked 
ins,  $8.25  down;  packing  sows.  $(>.60  to  $6.75. 

Cattle,  good  steers,  $9  to  $9.50:  bulk  short 
fed  steers  and  heifers,  $6.60  to  $8.25;  cows  and 
bulls  around  steady;  low  cutter  and  cutter  cows, 
$3.75  to  $5;  fleshy  kinds,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50;  lightweight,  $5.50  to  $6. 


Calves,  good  and  choice  largely  $12.50;  plain 
and  medium,  $7  to  $10. 

Sheep,  good  and  choice  lambs,  $9.50  to  mainly 
$9.75;  medium  and  mixed  grades,  $7.75  to  $9; 
fat  ewes,  $4.50  to  $5. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  50  to  75c; 
Baldwins  $1  to  $2;  Delicious  75c  to  $1.75;  Wolf 
River  50c  to  $1;  McIntosh  40c  to  $1.50;  North¬ 
ern  Spy  $1  to  $1.50;  N.  Y.  McIntosh  75c  to  $1; 
Stark  65  to  75c;  Greening  75c:  Va.  Delicious  $1 
to  $1.15;  Staymans  90c  to  $1.10;  Pa.  Staynians 
75c  to  $1.15;  Wash.  Romes  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
Conn.  Baldwins  and  Suttons  $1  to  $1.25,  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.25,  bu.  Texas 
36  bchs.  $1.50  to  $1.75,  44  crt. 

Cabbage.- — Notive  40  to  60c;  Danish  65  to  85c, 
bu.  N.  Y.  Danish  75  to  90c;  Maine  75  to  90c, 
50  lbs.  S.  C.  Wakefield  $1.25  to  $1.35,  44  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  75  to  90c,  bu.  Calif. 
$3  to  $3.50,  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Col.  90c  to  $1.15,  crt.  N.  Y. 
$1  to  $1.35,  2-tier  crt. 

Celery. — Native  Pascal  $1.50  to  $2.25,  bu. 
N.  Y.  $2  to  $2.50;  Calif.  $2.25  to  $3.25;  Par- 
eal  $2  to  $3,  44  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  li.b.  $6  to  $8;  Fla.  $1.50 
to  $2,  bu. 

Cranberries. — Native  Howes  $1.75  to  $2.35, 
44-bbl.  ert. 

Lettuce. — Native  lull.  60  to  85c,  bu.  Ariz.  Ice¬ 
berg  $3  to  $3.50,  crt. 

Onions. — Native  yellow  SI  to  $1.20;  Col.  Val. 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  N.  Y.  yellow  $1.35  to  $1.40; 
Mich,  yellow  $1.40;  Ind.  white  $1.40  to  $1.50, 
50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Native  Mts.  60  to  75c,  50  lbs.;  Me. 
Mts.  $1  to  $1.10;  Cliippewas  $1.10  to  $1.15, 
100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  li.h.  $1  to  $1.50,  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  75  to  85c;  Savoy  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  Savoy  $1.15  to  $1.25,  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Blue  Iluhbard  and  Turban 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  2  to  2%c,  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.li.  12  to  25s,  lb.  Cat. 
$1.00  to  $2.50;  Fla.  $1  to  $1.25.  lug.  Ohio,  $1.20 
to  $1.25,  8-lb.  bskt.  Me.  h.k.  20  to  22e,  lb. 

Turnips. — Native  yellow  35  to  50c;  purple 
tops  75  to  90c:  P.  E.  I.  Rutabagas  50  to  60c, 
50-lb.  sack.  White  Capes  $1.35  to  $1.50,  bu. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  4044c;  firsts  36  to 
40c,  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  32c; 
extras  30c;  white  32c,  extras  30c;  pullets  25e. 
Western  henneries,  brown  specials  31c,  extras 
30c;  white  specials  31c,  extras  29c,  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  native  fowls  25  to  26c; 
chickens  27  to  29c,  broilers  25  to  30c,  duck¬ 
lings  18c,  lb.  Live  native  fowls  20  to  23c, 
broilers  24  to  25c,  chickens  21  to  27e,  roosters 
12  to  14c,  11>.  Dressed  western  fowls  21  to  25e, 
chickens  2844  to  35c,  broilers  27  to  33c.  Tur¬ 
keys.  native  30  to  32c,  N.  W.  26  to  2Se,  S.  W. 
22  to  24c,  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to 
doz.,  50  to  S5e,  each. 

Cheese.— Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  1936  25, 
1937  21  %c;  firsts  1936  24c.  1937  21c;  fresh  ex¬ 
tras  20' W,  firsts  20c.  Western  held  extras  1936 
24c,  1937  21c;  hold  firsts  1936  23e,  1937  20c; 
fresli  firsts  20c,  lb. 


Wool. — Supply  molerate,  demand  light,  but 
showing  improvement. 


Greased  Basis. —  Ohio  fine. 
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Mill  Feeds. — Bran,  Spring  $27.50  to  $28.  Win¬ 
ter  $27.50  to  $28;  middlings  $27.50  to  $32; 
mixed  feed  $28.50  to  $33:  cottonseed  meal  $31 
to  $34:  linseed  meal  $46:  Soy-bean  meal  $33.50; 
dried  brewers’  grains  $30.50  to  $31;  dried  beet 
pulp  $36,  ton. 

Hay.— Timothy,  No.  1  $19.50  to  $20.50,  No. 
2  $17.50  to  $18.50,  No.  3  $15  to  $10;  Alfalfa, 
2nd  cutting  $24  to  $20,  1st  cutting  $20  to 
$22.50;  stock  bay  $15  to  $17:  red  clover  mixed 
$19  to  $22.50;  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $23.50  to 
$24.50:  oat  straw  $13  to  $14.50  ton.  Oats,  40 
lbs.  47  to  4Sc,  38  to  40  lbs.  45  to  46c.  36  to  38 
lbs.  44  to  45c;  oatmeal  per  90  lbs.  $2.50.  cut  and 
ground  $2.75. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Iiogs. — Supply  moderate  to  barely  normal; 
market  about  25c  lower  than  last  week;  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $7.75  to  $8.50. 

Cattle.— Supply  moderate  to  barely  normal; 
market  on  cows  steady  to  mostly  50c  higher; 
bulls  steady  to  50c  higher;  vealers  about  steady; 
demand  only  fair. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium  $4.50  to  $6.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5  to  $6.25. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.50  to  $11; 
cull  and  common  $5  to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  normal;  market  generally 
steady  with  last  week;  few  sales.  Selected 
choice  up  to  $125,  demand  only  fair.  Choice, 
head.  $90  to  $115:  good.  $70  to  $90;  medium, 
$55  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $55. 


Unthrifty  Hens 

T  purchased  100  White  Leghorns  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  which  are  five  months 
old.  Up  to  three  months  they  did  well, 
hut  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  los¬ 
ing  them  every  day.  Upon  examination 
I  have  found  the  livers  of  these  chickens 
have  a  growth,  white  in  color,  and  the 
size  of  wheat  kernels ;  some  are  larger. 
Some  pullets  have  this  growth  on  their 
intestines  and  livers.  These  chickens  do 
well  until  their  combs  turn  pale,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  they  are  dead.  f.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

It  would  require  an  autopsy  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  affections  of  the  liver 
showing  light-colored  “spots”  but  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  In  this 
disease,  the  liver  and  perhaps  intestines 
display  pearly  nodules  of  a  size  from  that 
of  a  pea  upward.  Tuberculosis  does  not 
show  early  symptoms,  but  emaciation, 
with  the  nodules  mentioned,  appear  later. 
There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease  and 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  its  spread  in  the  poultry  yards, 
as  well  as  to  swine  if  these  animals  are 
allowed  to  eat  infected  poultry  flesh. 

M,  B.  D. 


QUICKER  AND  LARGER  PROFITS 

REDBIRD  FARM  has  grown  from  45 
Breeders  to  60,000  Breeders  because  our 
customers  have  made  money  and  returned 
for  more  of  those  profit-making  chicks. 


FROM  REDBIRD 
FARM  CHICKS 


1ST  and  2ND 

HIGH  RED  PENS 
at 

Farmingdale  Contest 
Our  Pen  No.  99  is  lead¬ 
ing  Red  class  with  high¬ 
est  scores  to  date  in  both 
points  and  eggs. 

Our  Pen  No.  100  is 
leading  all  other  Red 
l>ens,  rating  Second  Higli 
Red  Pen  to  date. 

Two  great  pens!  Watch 
them  perform  throughout 
the  year! 

Our  pen  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Contest  lias  also 
stepped  up  into  Third 
place. 


FAST  GROWTH  —  8  Weeks:  “The 
Redbird  Chicks  we  have  now  weighed 
2%  pounds  at  8  weeks.” — Harold  Swim¬ 
line,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y.  10  weeks: 
“Most  of  the  cockerels  weighed  3  lbs. 
apiece  at  10  weeks  of  age:  a  few  weighed 
344  lbs.”  —  Mrs,  Minnie  E.  Larson, 
Windham,  Conn. 

EARLY  MATURITY  —  “The  pullets 
started  to  lay  at  444  months,  and  at  6 
months  were  in  75%  production,” — Mer¬ 
rill  Goodman,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

HEAVY  PRODUCTION  —  “We  have 
had  your  Grade-A  Chicks  for  the  last 
two  years.  Two  pens  of  175  layers  each 
averaged  for  12  months.  194  and  197 
eggs  per  bird.” — Edward  P.  Keefe,  Nor- 
well,  Mass. 


Straight  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS. 


All  Eggs  Incubated— 
Produced  on  Our  Own 
Breeding  Farm 


ROCK-RED  Cross  CHICKS  (Earred). 

Write  for  attractive  1938  prices.  Special 
Discount  for  Early  Orders  and  FREE  Catalog. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


ROUTE  7, 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


60,000 

Breeders 

100% 

Pullorum  Free 

_  Official  Tube 
[Agglutination  Test 
Not  One  Reactor 


|98<  Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

On  Special, 
Grada-A  and 
Grade-B  Clucks 


3-lb. 

Broilers 

at 

10  Weeks 


East’s  Largest  Producer 
of  Baby  Chicks 

1,600,000  Eggs 
At  a  Setting 

Hatches  Every  Week 
In  the  Year 


Largest  Producer  of 
Leghorn  HEN  Chicks 

Pioneer  Producer  of 
Cross-bred  Chicks 

SEX-SEPARATED 
Pullets  and  Cockerels 
in  many  breeds 


UNUSUAL  VALUES 

GENEROUS  DISCOUNTS 

Because  of  enormous  production — over  5,000,000 
Chicks  a  year — we  can  and  do  quote  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  on  Chicks  of  exceptional  quality. 
Iu  addition,  we  allow  generous  discounts  on 
advance  orders.  Y'ou  save  by  ordering  NOW. 

Large,  Chalk-White  Leghorn  Eggs 

Our  LEGHORNS  hare  long  been  noted  for  large 
body  size  and  heavy  production  of  large-sized 
eggs,  free  from  tint.  "My  yearling  hens,”  writes 
Peter  Rnssback,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  "lay  large 
chalkwhite  eggs — not  tints.  ...  I  get  14c  a 
dozen  over  standard  market  price.” 

Better  Broilers  and  Roasters 
We  were  pioneers  in  offering  Crossbreeds.  We 
have  had  14  years’  experience  in  this  field,  and 
are  the  largest  producers  of  Crossbred  Chicks. 
Our  WYAN- ROCKS,  name  U.  S.  Govt,  copy¬ 
righted.  are  a  distinctive  biend.  net  obtainable 
elsewhere.  They  will  give  you  deep-breasted. 
Yellow-skinned  white  broilers  from  10  to  15  days 
ahead  of  Straight  Heavies.  "We  are  getting 
about  6c  per  lb.  over  the  market  price  on  the 
New  York  market,”  reports  J.  E.  Schumpf,  Long 
Valley.  N.  J.  .  .  .  Wyan-Roek  pullets  make 
great'  layers  of  large  brown  eggs. 

INVESTIGATE  BEFORE  BUYING  CHICKS 

Bead  our  big.  free  Catalog.  Learn  liow  others 
make  EXTRA  PROFITS  by  selling  broilers, 
roasters  and  eggs  at  fat  premiums  over  ordinary 
market  prices.  Send  a  postcard  today  for  free 
Catalog  and  Eaxly-Order  Discount  Plan. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  1S9-A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


S£M D  FOR  THI/  FREE  CATALOG  AND , 

£arly-order  di/count/  today 


50.000  HEN  breeders;  10.000 
Official  State  Certified  and  Mated 
to  R.  O.  P.  cockerels  with  dams  re¬ 
cords  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Eggs 
set  from  HEN  Matings  average  25 
to  30  or.  per  dozen  chalk-white 
sheila  only. 


WENEcross  BRAM-ROCKS  for 

heavy  roasters;  WENEcross  BAR¬ 
RED  REDRO  KS  for  BARRED 
broilers  and  roasters;  WENEcross 
“Sex-Link”  RED-ROCKS.  Your 
choice  of  95^  cockerels  for  BAR¬ 
RED  broilers  or  95%  pullets  for 
dark  layers. 


mw*5S*S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  35,000  breed¬ 
ers,  16,000  in  New  England;  R.  I. 
REDS  —our  pen  on  Storrs  Honor 
Roll;  BARRED  and  WH.  ROCKS: 
WH. WYANDOTTE S;  WH,  GIANTS. 


^Ounces 

mm,  seeds 

Pick  any  two,  a  full ' 

Ounce  of  each,  both  for 
only  10c,to  get  acquainted : 

^Famous  Marglobe  Tomato 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half-Long  Carrot 
‘  Black-seededSimpson  Lettuce 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion 
Maule’s  Earliest  Scarlet  Radish  \ 

Send  10c  today  forthe  2  Ounces  ’ 
you  want,  at  this  very  special  price! 

—  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free -shows 
^number  of  days  from  planting  to 
.maturity,  invaluable  for 
Jr  succession  plantings.  Test¬ 
ed,  guaranteed  seeds  at  low 

i-  prices.  All  the  newest, 
early  strains  for  heavy 
yield  and  highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices — prize  flow- 
ers  and  vegetables,  for 

Witt.  Henry  Maule,  606  Maule  Brdg!!.Phll«felphl'a,  Pa. 


BARRON 

WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks 
bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 
$9  per  100:  $43  per  500:  $85  per 
1000  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. _ 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleihfeltersville.Pa 


QUELCH’S  CHICKS 

Winning  pen  Passaic  Egg  Laying  T'est  1936-37. 
Write  for  price  list, 

Quelch’s  Leghorn  Farm 

Stony  Point  -  New  York 


BANKER’S  QAUI.ITY  day  old  pullets  from  care¬ 
fully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders.  Large  Type 
English  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Hubbard  and  Christie 
strain.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels.  3c  each.  Write — 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks S35*SS « S& 

for  23  years.  DAVID  ML  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Anolilu  Dmillo  Breeders,  Started  Poults.  REID 
yudlliy  rouiis  turkey  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

l^ilPifl  HiPC  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  6  lbs.  at  10 
K^UvULIIltlO  weeks.  Also  White  Indian  Runners. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm  -  Barker,  New  York 


PUREBRED  White  Muscovy  Ducks,  SI ;  Drakes,  S2.S0; 
Toulouse  Ganders.  S4;  Barred  Rock  Cockerels,  S3. 

Charles  E,  Halloek  -  Matt Ituek,  New  York 


WHITE  ROCKS— CHICKS.  EGGS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WASH  AM  FARM,  JACKSON,  0.  State  Fair  Winners. 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  744x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Every  Kerr  Chick  is  backed  by  the  quality  and 
honor  oi  the  Kerr  breeding  program  —  famous  for 
30  years.  Kerr's  lively  chicks  carry  on  the  prize- 
winning  strain  of  their  ancestors  —  a  blood  line  that 
has  been  taking  high  honors  year  after  year  in  all 
the  big  egg-laying  contests. 

Lively,  strong,  vigorous,  Kerr  Chicks  are  bred  to 
lay  and  lay  heavily.  Each  bird  has  been  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested  for  B.W.  D.  by  the  slow 
tube  agglutination  method. 

Get  Kerr  quality  chicks  and  you  will  get  quality 
eggs  —  and  quality  prices.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  All  the  popular  breeds  ready.  Write  for 
FREE  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Dept.  19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Woodstown;  New  York — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenec¬ 
tady, .  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Pennsylvania — Lancaster; 
Massachusetts  —  West  Springfield;  Connecticut —  Danbury; 
Norwich;  Delaware  —  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Pearson’s 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 


Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laving  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pulloram.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  OX  OUR  OWN  FARM.  31  years’  sendee  to  New  England  Farms. 


There  is  no  secret  about  our  selling  30%  more 
chicks  in  1937  than  in  193G. 


Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 

Hary  Northern  grown  stock.  Eow  mortality,  early 
maturing  and  heavy  egg  production  has  made 
SUNNYBROOK  chicks  popular  with  leading  poul- 
trymen.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Started  chicks  on  hand  at  ail  times. 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  3  Weeks 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 
Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Hatches  every  week.  We  ship  with  10%  deposit, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  18  years  in  business. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 
BOX  H  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  icohosh 

CHICKS 


From  large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cock¬ 
erels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood-Tested 
healthy,  rigorous  selected  stock.  At  $10  per  100, 
$48.50‘per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


WINNER,  "Hen  of  the  Year'' 

Trophy,  Neppco  Exposition 

Lady  Bountiful  II,  selected  as  the 
most  outstanding  Hen  of  1937  for 
ALL-AROUND  quality.  Official  Re¬ 
cord,  324  Eggs;  332  Points.  Daughter 
of  Queen  Victoria.  3-year  record.  697 
Eggs;  756  Points.  My  strain  holds 
all  Official  World  Pen  Records  for 
Long  Life  Laying. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  for  Chick 
Orders  placed  by  Jan.  31st. 

Small  deposit  books  order.  Early 
hatched  Kauder  Chicks  will  lay  at 
high  speed  for  1 5 consecutive  months. 

FREE  Catalog.  Reasonable  Prices 

IRVING  KAUDER,  ?SS  New  Paltz,  N.  Y- 


1938 

Chicks  D  I  - 
reel  Breed¬ 
ing  •  !  my 
World  Re¬ 
cord  Hono 
S  I  ro  d  by 
Moloo  from 
270  to  348 
EOS  HENS 


STERN  BROSd 
LONGEVITY  \ 

Leghorns 


Our  HEN  Chicks  Make 
Better  Layers 

Experiment  Stations  report  mor¬ 
tality  reduced  40%  when  Layers 
are  raised  from  HEN  Chicks.  Let 
us  supply  you  with  HEN  Leghorn 
chicks  from  one  of  New  Jersey’s  finest 
egg  strains  with  long  life  inheritance. 
BREEDERS  2  to  9  YEARS  OLD— Backed  by  cou-> 
sistent  trapnest  and  pedigree  program.  High  official 
contest  records. 

Also  New  Hampshires  and  Rock-Hamp  Cross 
for  broilers,  roasters  and  brown  eggs. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  attractive  prices. 
STERN  BROS.,  Dept.  E,  SO.  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


GODSHALL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

W  LEGHORNS — All  hen  matings,  heavy  produc¬ 
ers,  large  white  eggs.  Our  own  eggs,  all  24  ouuces 
and  over.  State  Tested. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — All  eggs  direct  from  one  of 
N.  H.  best  breeders.  Clucks  guar.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  Hatching  every  week. 

GODSHALL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Souderton,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS,  White  Runners.  90%  production  $8  for 
50.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BLOOD  TESTED— TRAPNESTED 
EVERY  CHICK  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 

An  outstanding:  breeder  for  28  years. 
All  chicks  hatched  from  egfprs  laid  by 
Zeller  breeders,  descended  from  generations  of 
profitable  birds.  Premium  chicks  at  lower  prices. 

Write  today  for  1938  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BoxC,  Mt.  Aetna,  Pa. 


Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant, 
luscious  vegetables,  also  finest  flow¬ 
ers.  Low  prices  —  Book  free.  Write 
today:  WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

607  Maute  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 


Also  TURKEY  POULTS,  BABY  I 
CHICKS.  Illustrated  Catalog! 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks  for| 
PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY. 

iBox  34,  LaRus,  Ohio) 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will1  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than.  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly 
bring  you  a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21.00  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in  small 
type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  Dec.  9: 

Pullets  in  the  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test  are  up  one  week  and  down  the  next. 
In  the  10th  lay  they  receded  92  eggs  from 
the  previous  week’s  output ;  their  total 
ran  to  5.769,  or  a  yield  of  63.4  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  total  scores  for  the 
first  10  weeks  the  leaders  held  steady  in 
all  classes  except  in  the  Barred  Rock 
row.  Oakland  Farm  of  Rhode  Island, 
spurted  just  enough  to  oust  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  breeder  from  third  place.  At  this 
writing  Weber  Duck  Farm  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  leading  this  class  and  Broad 
Acres  of  Connecticut  ranks  second. 

Guy  A.  Leader’s  entry  of  Leghorns 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  E.  B.  Parmen- 
ter’s  pen  of  Reds  from  Massachusetts, 
tied  for  top  in  the  10th  week  with  tal¬ 
lies  of  91  points  each.  Edward  N.  Lara- 
bee’s  team  of  New  Hampshires  from  New 
Hampshire,  ranked  second  and  trailed 
the  leaders  by  one  point.  White  Leghorns 
by  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  of 
California,  were  next  in  line  with  84 
points  to  their  credit. 

R.  I.  Reds,  entered  by  Wene  Chick 
Farms,  of  New  Jersey,  were  fourth  for 
the  week  with  a  net  of  83  points.  Ralph 
D.  Anderson’s  entry  of  Reds  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  followed  with  82 ;  Hillview 
Poultry  Farm,  of  Missouri,  sponsoring 
Leghorns,  was  next  with  78,  and  South 
Bend  Poultry  Farm,  of  Massachusetts, 
with  Reds,  was  next  in  the  procession 
with  a  count  of  77  points. 

Ralph  W.  Anderson's  entry  of  Reds 
from  Massachusetts,  was  not  only  top  in 
its  class  for  the  month  of  November  but 
led  the  entire  field  with  a  count  of  382 
points.  Second  ribbon  on  R.  I.  Reds  was 
won  by  E.  B.  Parmenter,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  third  by  Wene  Chick  Farm, 
from  New  Jersey. 

Barred  Rock  blue  was  won  by  Weber 
Duck  Farm,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
second  consecutive  month.  Fuzzydele 
Farms,  of  Pennsylvania,  placed  second. 
Four  winds  Farm,  of  New  Hampshire, 
out-scored  the  rest  of  the  White  Rocks 
with  a  total  of  274  points.  Schwegler's 
Hatchery,  of  New  York,  was  first  in  the 
White  Wyandotte  class. 

Among  the  New  Hampshires  an  entry 
by  Edward  N.  Larrabee,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  won  the  blue.  In  the  Leghorn  class 
Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  rated  a  top  score  for  November 
with  Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  of  Missouri, 
getting  a  comfortably  close  second  and 
Win.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
placed  third. 

White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 

Schwegler's  Hatchery,  N.  Y. ..  537  509 

New  Hampshires — 

James  II.  Horne,  N.  H .  710  718 

Edward  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H. .  . .  696  715 


White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn .  671  632 

John  Spangenberg,  Conn .  623  606 

"R  tt’pcI  I inrlr^. 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass .  765  693 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  558  577 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  1 .  568  529 

R.  I.  Reds — 

Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass....  848  857 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass .  827  84S 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass .  796  818 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J .  811  783 

L.  D.  Bartholomew,  Conn .  719  738 


White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Poultry  Farm,  Cal...  797  795 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo...  79S  778 

Wm.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ...  790  756 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo..  735  744 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.  724  713 
Weekly  Summary — 

Best  pen  for  week.  No.  84....  89  91 


Best  pen  to  date,  No.  58 .  848  857 

Average  pen  total  to  date .  575  555 

Total  for  week . 5,769  5,762 

Total  to  date . 57,460  55,534 

Percent  Production — 

13  Anconas  .  59.3 

52  White  Wyandottes .  51.6 

78  New  Hampshires  .  69.6 

117  White  Rocks  .  59.0 

169  Barred  Rocks  .  52.9 

403  White  Leghorns  .  69.7 

468  R.  I.  Reds  .  63.2 


1,300  average  all  varieties .  63.4 


Books  Worth  Having 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl .  1.00 

Bush  Fruit  Production, 

R.  A.  Van  Meter .  1.25 

The  Cherry  and  Its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardener  .  1.25 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  5.00 

Peach  Growing,  H.  P.  Gould . 2.50 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey  .  1.25 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing, 

L.  H.  Bailey  .  2.50 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning, 

M.  G.  Kains  .  2.50 

Fertilizers  and  Crops  Production, 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke . 4.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  (Revised) 

By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete  5.00 

Soils,  By  E.  W.  Ililgard  .  5.00 

Our  Dogs,  C.  E.  Harbison . 2.00 

Water  Gardens  and  Goldfish, 

Sawyer  and  Perkins  .  2.00 

American  Fruit,  S.  Fraser  $4.75 


For  Sale  by  The  Rukal  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York, 


The  SAFE  Way  To  Exterminate  Rats 

They  taste  good,  but  Mr.  Rat  will  never  eat  again. 
He’s  through  I  Yet  RAT-NOTS  cau  be  used  with¬ 
out  fear  of  harming  humans,  dogs,  cats  or  live¬ 
stock.  Contain  active  ingredients  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  (Bull.  1533).  Ready 
to  use;  no  mixing:  no  other  bait  required. 

Trial  size  25c;  large  economical  size  $1.00 
At  your  dealers  or  postpaid  from  us. 

Order  today.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed  or 
we’ll  refund  your  money. 

NOTT  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  20,  275  W.ter  St.,  N.  Y.C. 


"HIS  LAST  MEAL" 


“PROVED  BY  POULTRYMEN” 


Put  an  end  to  high  mor¬ 
tality  losses  among  baby 
chicks.  Hudson  Brood¬ 
ers  eliminate  chills  and 
overheating,  protect 
chicks  with  fresh,  warm 
air  circulated  at  uniform 
temperature  —  promote 
healthy,  rapid  growth.  Your 
chicks  are  safe — and  so  1» 
your  investment  when  yov( 
own  a  Hudson  Brooder.  Ask 
for  prices. 

The  complete  Hudson  line  Includes  waterers,  fountains; 
feeders,  troughs,  metal  nests,  ventilators,  etc. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  SUPER-QUALITY- 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


?  Heavier,  thicker,  tougher  galvanizing. 
Finer,  longer-lasting  Copper-Bearing 
Steel.  Low  Factory-to-You  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence;  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 
iral.,  KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 

Dept.  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 

zbehsei  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  batUes  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  A  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 


Henry  A.  Fischel,  lnc.^i(Nab°#rXnapsi: 


ED1DEN  RULE  EHIEKS 

Candid  Camera  CATALOG  FREE ! 

This  Year  Get  Fiue  Golden  Rule  Chicks. 
18  favorite  varieties.  All  stock  bloodtested 
against  B.W.D.  Chick  losses  first  14  days 
replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Big  discounts  for  early 
orders.  Send  for  Big,  Free  Picture-Catalog. 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 

.  Box  26  Bucyrua,  Ohio  . 


HATCHED  AND  SOLD  BY  THE  C01DEN  RULE 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 

i'a1bcc  TvScSf61  from  ,his  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
^SLTJPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar) .  .$12.50  $62.50  $125.00 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns _  7.50  37.50  75  OO 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Rods.  8.00  40.00  80.00 

H-  . .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35  00  70  00 

All  Breeders  Tested  for  P.WJ)  bv  Stained  Vntiroii 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred,  Biood-Tested  and  mated  to  sons  of  pedigreed 
sires.  Barred  and  White  Rooks.  White  Wj  an  do 'tea 
White  and  Brown .Leghorns,  Black  amt  White  Giants 
.  e'k  ®0(ls  8,1(1  Anconas.  Catalog  I  REK 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


lulayring  Leghorns 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

ISmDFOCnUf1tll“L0,rfT  b°‘Sed  January  15th. 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

DARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS  and  hatching 

T-  Sr  i  double  pedigreed  breeders.  Circular 
Established  1920,  Kimball  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Mass! 

WHUE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Soa,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


POULTRYJOURNAL  ISSUES  25 


OLDEST 

BEST 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  Only  $1  for  3  years  or  25  cents  for  9 
months  trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poul¬ 
try  Journal,  540  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III 


fn 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Strong,  fast-growing  poults  all  from  our  own  brooding 
flock.  Send  for  circular. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  purebred,  hardy 
birds,  from  Eastern  States  and  New  York  winners 

ELSIE  M.  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn! 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
pn  your  R.  N.-Y,,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

"  -n  I  t 
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Egg  Contests  and  Auctions 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Fariningdale,  Long 
Island.  Report  for  December  9: 

During  the  10th  week  of  the  16th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test  the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.44  eggs 
per  bird  or  at  the  rate  of  49.2  percent. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  2.5  percent  under 
last  week's  production.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  is  38.05  eggs  per  bird. 

The  leading  pens  for  10th  week  are  as 
follows : 

Points  Eggs 


Eben  Wood,  New  Hampshires.  70  70 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm,  Legs. .  .  66  73 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Reds .  62  63 

It.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  R .  61  66 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  R .  61  65 

Joachim  Farm.  Legs .  61  62 

V,  H.  Kirkup.  B.  R .  60  63 

Miller  Pltry  Farm,  Legs .  59  65 

Lindstrom  Pltry  Farm,  Legs..  59  63 

High  pens  to  date  are : 

White  Leghorns — 

Harry  A.  Schnell .  655  718 

Kauders  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  631  678 

Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  626  692 

Harry  A.  Schnell  .  620  687 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm .  600  589 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm .  597  679 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm  ....  582  638 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm .  581  631 

Creighton  Bros .  578  612 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm .  633  675 

Redbrrd  Farm .  597  628 

E.  B.  Parmenter .  584  607 

J.  J.  Warren  .  579  583 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace .  491  546 

V.  H.  Kirkup .  476  513 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

William  R.  Speck .  505  550 

Philip  S.  Davis  .  376  442 

New  Hampshires — 

Eben  Wood  .  702  711 

Lamar  W.  Sexton .  513  552 

.  Crossbreds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery .  460  501 

1  White  Wyandottes — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farms....  359  401 


Egg  prices,  highest  quotations,  New 
York  market,  Dec.  9 :  White  34  %e, 
brown  31c,  medium  27c. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

West  Paterson,  N.  J. — North  Jersey 
Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  582  McBride 
Ave. ;  phone,  Sherwood  2-8641 ;  sales, 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30  P.  M.  Egg 
Price  Dec.  17. — Lerge,  blue  label,  33  to 
38%c,  brown  31%  to  34%c;  medium, 
blue  label,  29%  to  33  %c,  brown  29%  to 
30%v ;  large,  red  label,  33  to  35c ;  me¬ 
dium,  red  label,  29%  to  30%c,  brown 
29%  to  30%c;  large  creams  31%  to  35c; 
medium  creams  29%  to  31c;  pullets  25% 
to  28%c;  pewees  23  to  23%c;  jumbo 
eggs  39%c;  184  cases  sold. 


Flemington,  N.  J.,  Auction ;  C.  H. 
Stains,  manager.  Egg  Prices  Dec.  17. — 
Fancy  extra  35%  to  40c ;  fancy  medium 
30  to  33%c;  Grade  A  extra  32  to  37c, 
brown  30  to  33%e;  Grade  A  medium  30 
to  34e,  brown  29  to  30%c;  pullets  27  to 
28%c,  brown  27%  to  29%c;  peewees  25 
to  26%c,  brown  24  %to  27%c;  762  cases 
sold.  Poultry  Prices  Dec.  15. —  Fowls, 
colored  15  to  26%c,  Leghorns  15  to 
22%c ;  broilers,  Rocks  18%  to  26%c, 
Reds  20%  to  26%c,  Leghorns  27%  to 
23%c;  chickens,  Rocks  21%  to  24%c; 
Reds  20  to  26%c;  Leghorns  17%  to 
19%e;  pullets,  Rocks  22%  to  33c,  Reds 
24%  to  30c,  Leghorns  13%  to  24%e; 
capons  25%  to  31%c;  capon  slips  22% 
to  27%c;  Turkeys,  hens  27%  to  30%c, 
toms  23%  to  28%c;  ducks  15  to  23%c; 
geese  18%  to  20%c;  pigeons,  pair  37  to 
40c;  squabs,  pair  46c;  guineas,  pair  92% 
to  $1.35 ;  rabbits  20%  and  25c ;  813 
crates  sold. 


Butler,  Pa.,  Co-operative  Egg  Auction. 
Egg  Prices  Dee.  17. — Fancy  large  31  to 
35c,  brown  30  to  30%c;  fancy  medium 
28%  to  32%c,  brown  28c;  extra  large 
30%  to  33 %c,  brown  30  to  33c;  extra 
medium  28%  to  32%  c,  brown  28%  to 
28%e;  standard  large  29%  to  32%c; 
standard  medium  28  to  29c;  producers 
large  29%  to  31  %c,  brown  29  %to  30c ; 
producers  medium  27%  to  29%c;  pullets 
26  to  29c,  brown  28%c;  peewees  20%e; 
353  cases  sold. 


Bethlehem,  Pa.  —  Lehigh  Valley  Egg 
Producers  Assn ;  phone  9265 ;  E.  A. 
Kirschman,  manager.  Egg  Prices  Dec. 
17. — Fancy  large  32%  to  34 %c,  brown 
30%  to  32c;  fancy  medium  30%  to 
33%c,  brown  30%  to  32c;  jumbo  extras 
45%  to  48%c;  extra  large  31  to  32%c; 
extras  medium  30  to  33%  c;  standard 
large  30%  to  31%e;  standard  medium  28 
to  30%c;  producers  large  30%  to  31%c; 
producers  medium  28%  to  30%c;  pul¬ 


lets  26%  to  30%c ;  peewees  26%  to  27c ; 
cracks  25%  to  26c;  315  cases  sold. 


Vineland,  N.  J. — South  Jersey  Auction 
Assn. ;  G.  M.  Luce,  auction  master.  Egg 
Prices  Dec.  16. — Fancy  extras  33%  to 
39%c;  fancy  medium  31  to  33%c;  Grade 
A  extras  32  to  37%c,  brown  31  to  33%e; 
Grade  A  medium  30%  to  33%c,  brown 
28%  to  31%c;  pullets  27%  to  30%c, 
brown  25%  to  27%c;  peewees  26  to 
28%c;  ducks  32%  to  34%e;  904  cases 
sold. 


Brockton,  Mass.,  Co-operative  Egg 
Auction  Assn,  109  N.  Montello  St.  Egg 
Prices  Dec.  16. — Large  specials  30  %c, 
brown  31  to  34c ;  medium  specials  25%c, 
brown  26%  to  28%c;  large  extras,  brown 
30  to  30%c;  medium  extras  25%  to 
25%c;  pullets,  brown  23%  to  24%c; 
1,299  cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices  Dec.  14. 
— Fowls,  heavy  21%  to  24%c;  broilers. 
Rocks  23  to  26c,  Cross  23%  to  25c; 
chickens,  Reds  23  to  25e;  pullets,  Reds 
23%c,  mixed  24c;  114  coops  sold. 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dec.  29- Jan.  2,  1938. — Boston,  Mass., 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  5-7. — N.  Y.  State  Farm  Foods 
Exposition,  State  Armory,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  Roy  A.  Porter,  Elba,  N.  Y.,  chair¬ 
man  of  Exposition. 

Jan.  4-9. — N.  Y.  Poultry  Show  at  the 
14th  Street  Armory,  New  York  City.  En¬ 
tries  closed  Dec.  4.  Fred  H.  Bohrer,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  6-8. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  11-14.  —  Vermont  Union  Agricul¬ 
tural  Meeting,  Memorial  Auditorium, 
Burlington. 

Jan.  11-14. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  25-2S. — New  Jersey  Farm  Show, 
Trenton. 

Jan.  26-2S. — Eastern  Meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

Mar.  1-3. — Mohawk  Valley  Baby  Chick 
and  Egg  Show,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Cod-liver  Oil 

What  is  the  largest  percentage  of  cod 
liver  oil  which  is  commercially  profitable 
to  feed  as  a  starting  mash  for  baby  chicks, 
as  a  growing  mash  and  as  a  laying  mash? 

Pennsylvania.  G.  w.  P. 

The  greatest  amount  of  cod-liver  oil 
that  may  profitably  be  fed  to  fowls  at 
different  ages  is  the  least  amount  that 
will  supply  the  special  need  for  which  the 
oil  is  fed.  There  is  no  virtue  in  feeding 
cod  liver  or  other  fish  oil  in  excess  of  the 
fowl’s  need  and  this  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  feeding  and  care  given. 

When  tender  green  stuffs,  milk,  yellow 
corn  or  such  other  vitamin  containing 
feeds  as  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  are  a  sufficient 
part  of  the  feed  given,  and  the  birds  are 
given  free  access  to  direct  sunlight,  little 
or  no  cod-liver  oil  may  be  needed,  but  the 
addition  of  this  food  rich  in  vitamins  of 
a  needed  kind  is  a  safeguard  against  nu¬ 
tritional  disorders  and  is  most  desirable. 

As  a  convenient  standard  of  quality, 
one  pint  of  the  oil  to  each  100  pounds  of 
mash  fed  may  be  taken.  As  growing 
chicks  are  given  an  outside  green  range 
in  sunlight  not  strained  through  glass 
windows,  this  amount  may  be  gradually 
decreased,  always  stopping  the  supply  at 
least  two  weeks  before  chicks  are  to  be 
marketed  to  avoid  the  fishy  flavor  that 
the  oil  may  give.  A  like  amount  may  be 
fed  laying  hens  in  Winter  confinement. 

M.  B.  D. 


Amount  of  Feed  for  Hens 

How  much  corn,  buckwheat  and  oats 
will  100  chicks  eat  to  maturity?  H.  E. 

New  York. 

It  is  obvious  that  more  than  one  factor 
enters  into  the  calculation  of  food  con¬ 
sumption,  cost,  etc.,  in  rearing  chicks. 
The  heavier  breeds  will  consume  some¬ 
what  more  feed  than  the  lighter  ones  and 
the  hand  of  the  feeder  will  have  much  to 
do  with  the  amounts  fed.  Chicks  on  range, 
too,  would  consume  loss  than  those  con¬ 
fined  and  getting  only  what  was  furnished 
by  the  caretaker. 

You  do  not  say  whether  you  wish  to 
know  the  amount  of  the  combined  grains 
mentioned  which  would  be  consumed  if 
no  mash  was  fed  in  addition,  or  whether 
these  grains  are  assumed  to  be  fed  wholly 
or  made  into  a  ground  mash. 

As  mash  and  grain  are  ordinarily  fed 
together,  the  following  data  from  the  Illi¬ 
nois  College  of  Agriculture  may  give  you 
the  information  desired.  At  24  weeks  of 
age,  White  Leghorns  should  weigh  3.2S 
pounds  each,  having  consumed  23. S7 
pounds  of  feed  (grain  and  mash).  Rhode 
Island  Reds  at  the  same  age  may  weigh 
4.3  pounds  each  being  charged  with  27.25 
pounds  of  total  feed.  M.  B.  I). 


In  1911  -we  were  poultry  wise — wo 
started  theri  entering  pens  in  egg  laying 
contests;  and  we  have  learned  a  lot  since 
1911.  The  benefits  of  our  experience  are 
packed  in  every  box  of  chicks— without 
.extra  charge.  Hall's  chicks  are  superior 
chicks;  they  are  health v  chicks,  lively 
chicks,  bred-for-profits-chicks.  You  can’t 
travel  all  over  New  England  picking  the 
very  finest  flocks  from  which  to  get  your 
chicks — but  you  don’t  have  to;  we  have 


done  that  for  you.  We  KNOW  the  extra 
profitableness  of  our  chicks  and  that  is 
why  we  can  stand  behind  them  so  con¬ 
fidently.  We  advertise  every  month  in 
the  year— always  building  for  the  future. 

But  get  your  catalog  andGeam  more 
about  Hall’s  chicks.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self.  Join  our  thousands  of  customers 
who  have  tried  them  and  know  that 
Hall’s  chicks  are  “ideal”  chicks. 


Special  { 
5%  I 
Discount  J 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  PRICE  LIST  and  Catalog. 


„  We  skip  PREPAID  and  Guarantee  100%  Delivery 

#  Never  a  Week  Without  a  Hatch"  since  1 927.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


rHlSYEAR«^IwW„ 

bloodtested  for  BWB 
• — you  take  no  eliances 
— it  means  faster  growth, 
r  stronger  resistance,  _  better 
livability,  backed  by  15  years’ 

'  experience. 

UNUSUAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Our  foundation  flock — 1.400  birds — 
recently  averaged  231  eggs  per  bird; 
/next  year  average  was  235  eggs! 
These  wonderful  layers  developed  from 
,  KOI’  males  and  Breeders  with 
l’edigree  records  of  251  to  300 
eggs.  Mr.  Bogart  writes,  “My 
I  pullets  from  your  chicks  aver¬ 
aged  195  eggs  per  bird  last 
year.”  Our  1938  matings  backed 
‘by  high-powered  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeders.  Day  Olds,  Start¬ 
ed  Chicks.  Sex-linked  and 
Cross  Bred  Chicks. 

Big  Catalog  tells  complete 
.story  of  assured  profits.  It’s 
FREE.  Address — 


S.C.  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

HEW 

HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE 

WVANDOTTES 
WH.  MMORCAS 
BUff 

ORPINGTONS 
BLACK  GIANTS 


HATCHERY  and 
POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  42,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


iwice  as  many  •  •  * 
Layers  From  Each,. 
100  Chicks  •  •  o  • 


I  Start  with  Sprunger  Sexetf  day-old  pullets  and 
I  you’11  get  on  an  average  twice  as  many  eggs 
I  than,  if  you  bought  straight  run  clucks.  Sprung- 
]  er’s  Sexed  pullets  are  a  profitable  investment 
because  they  are  bred  right.  All  breeders 
1  Blood-Tested.  Big  English  Type  Leghorns. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  LEGHORNS 
[from  personal  flock  of  4.009  breeders  with  many 
1  records  of  250  eggs  or  better,  mated  to  males 
from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of  259  eggs. 

|  Sprunger  PEN  MADE  WINNING  at  Michigan 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  BIG  DISCOUNT 

Get  Sprunger  Catalog,  low  prices  and  Big 
Early  Order  Discount.  All  popular  breeds. 
WRITE  BOX  25 


ptiurufe/i'xuH 


BINGHAMTO 
NIW  YORK 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  and  Tampa,  Florida 


CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand., 
\Vh.  &  Bar.  Bocks  $8-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  Imm.  del.  Cir. 

FREE.  TWIN  HATCHERY.  Bx  121,  McAlistervltle,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  10C 

White  Leghorns  .  $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.25 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
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They  Live!  Hubbard  chicks  in¬ 
herit  generations  of  proved  blood. 
They  are  strong,  vigorous,  disease* 
free.  Many  customers  actually  raise 
every  chick  they  buy. 


Grow  Fast!  Through  a  Balanced 
Breeding  program,  Hubbard  chicks 
inherit  fast,  uniform  growth  and  full, 
rapid  feathering.  They  reach  matur* 
ity  early. 


Produce!  Practically  every  pullet 
becomes  an  excellent  layer... of  large* 
size  eggs.  They’re  noted  for  stamina 
—for  low  mortality— with  continuous 
heavy  laying. 


Make  money  for  you! 

Livability,  fast  growth,  heavy  egg  pro* 
duction— you  get  these  three  money¬ 
making  characteristics  when  you  sel  ect 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires.  Try 
a  .flock  this  year,  and  compare.  Find 
out  for  yourself  what 
"profit-bred”  means. 
Every  shipment  of  chicks 
has  a  30-day  Full  Satis* 
faction  Guarantee.  Send 
for  new  1938  Catalogue. 


Hubbard  Farms 

BOX  121,  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchary,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WEGATEPA  REDS 


a 


NOVEMBER  HIGH  PEN 

ALL  BREEDS.  AT  MAINE 

First  High  Hen  for  the  Month, 
with  score  of  338  Hggs,  346 
Points.  Our  Pullet  No.  32-5 
rated  2nd  High  Bed  Pullet  for 
November:  our  Pullet  No.  32-8 
rated  3rd  High  Bed  Pullet. 


CHICKS 


Day-Old  and 
Started 

Bred  from  our 
Lon  ge  vity 
strain  for  early  ma¬ 
turity,  large  egg  size, 
.  ,  .  ...  high  flock  average, 

and  low  mortality.  These  Qualities  mean  larget 
profits  for  \OU.  Prices  as  low  as  $10.00  per  100 
in  2,000  lots. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  Barred  Cross 
R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS  from  B.  O.  P.  Progeny 
Tested  or  Longevity  Matings.  Our  adjusted  193 
Prices  will  save  you  monev. 

Ask  also  for  our  beautiful 
Catalog. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9,  Harvard, 

Mass. 


tffu V 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  -  Longevity 
o-Proqeny 
‘  Testing 
z. Breeding  on 
J  family  Basis 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Can  you  give  me  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  American  Agriculturist,  as  there 
was  an  agent  around  here  over  two  weeks 
ago  and  he  gave  the  paper  for  five  years 
for  $3  and  an  insurance  policy  went  with 
it :  you  had  to  pay  $1.25  a  year  on  the 
insurance  and  he  would  get  you  the 
policy.  We  gave  him  $3  for  the  paper, 
but  have  not  taken  out  the  insurance  yet. 
I  want  to  know  if  this  insurance  is  re¬ 
liable  as  I  am  afraid  of  it.  I  like  your 
paper  very  much  and  have  taken  it  for 
years  .  i-  M.  H. 

Maine. 

It  is  our  belief  that  insurance  policies 
that  are  sold  at  a  low  price  in  connection 
with  a  subscription  to  a  publication  are 
essentially  a  racket  and  a  fraud  upon  the 
public,  in  that  there  is  usually  a  mis¬ 
representation  by  the  agent’s  silence  as 
to  just  what  a  policy  covers.  The  policy 
referred  to  is  what  is  known  as  a  limited 
policy  and  covers  only  certain  types  of 
accidents  that  are  unlikely  to  happen  on 
a  farm,  and  if  you  are  hurt  in  any  way 
that  is  not  specifically  covered  by  the 
terms  of  the  policy  you  will  not  receive 
any  compensation  whatever.  We  have 
had  many  complaints  from  people  who 
found  when  they  tried  to  collect  indem¬ 
nity  that  their  particular  type  of  accident 
was  not  covered  in  the  policy  and  they 
could  not  get  any  payment. 

Do  you  think  the  International  Secret 
Service  Institute,  68  Hudson  St..  Hobo¬ 
ken.  X.  J.,  a  good  correspondence  course 
in  scientific  crime  detection?  T.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

This  Institute  has  been  advertising  and 
selling  a  correspondence  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  secret  service  work  and  crime 
detection.  They  represented  that  the 
course  would  qualify  a  student  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice  and  their  institution  was  the  only  one 
offering  a  practical  course  of  study  in 
these  lines  and  that  anyone  taking  it 
could  not  fail  to  graduate  as  a  practical 
detective  and  secret  service  agent ;  they 
also  claimed  that  their  course  would 
qualify  anyone  for  a  position  as  special 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  as 
a  “G-man,”  and  also  make  him  eligible 
for  examination  by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  required  them  to  discon¬ 
tinue  all  these  representations  which  are 
not  so  in  fact,  and  to  stop  advertising 
that  the  course  is  similar,  superior  or  any 
way  comparable  with  that  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Crime  Institute  or  to  the  training 
given  newly  appointed  special  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

A  horse  dealer’s  racket  has  come  to  niy 
attention  :  A  farmer  bought  a  fine-looking 
work  horse  from  a  local  dealer  which  was 
warranted  to  be  right  in  every  way  or 
could  be  returned  and  money  refunded. 
The  buyer  paid  $175  for  the  horse.  He 
found  that  the  horse  was  wind-broken 
and  not  satisfactory  and  telephoned  the 
dealer  who  promised  to  come  and  get  the 
horse  in  a  day  or  two.  Before  the  dealer 
came  for  the  horse,  however,  another  man 
called  and  said  he  had  heard  there  was  a 
horse  for  sale.  The  farmer  said  he  had 
one  he  would  sell  and  led  the  horse  out. 
The  stranger  looked  the  horse  over  and 
agreed  to  take  the  horse  and  would  come 
a  little  later  with  a  truck  and  get  it.  He 
paid  the  farmer  $10  as  a  bargain-binder. 
He  never  returned.  Later  on  the  dealer 
came  with  his  truck.  The  farmer  told 
him  he  had  sold  the  horse,  whereupon  the 
dealer  said,  “That  let’s  me  out,”  and  he 
went  away.  The  stranger  who  paid  the 
$10  didn’t  return.  The  farmer  went  back 
to  the  dealer  and  demanded  that  he  make 
good  on  the  deal.  The  dealer  refused,  so 
the  farmer  decided  to  take  it  out  of  the 
dealer's  hide,  and  did  so  with  a  good 
measure.  L  w-  A. 

Ohio. 

Does  a  will  have  to  be  made  30  days  or 
more  to  be  legal  in  New  York  State?  In 
a  Pennsylvania  town,  a  will  drawn  11 
days  before  death  was  contested  by  the 
heirs  and  denied  probate.  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  as  we  have  a  similar  ex¬ 
ample  in  our  village  where  a  will  was 
signed  four  days  previous  to  death. 

New  York.  a.  b.  g. 

There  is  no  law  which  provides  that, 
in  order  to  be  upheld,  a  will  must  be 
signed  by  the  testator  a  certain  time 
prior  to  death. 

In  the  case  mentioned,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  reason  the  heirs  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  invalidating  the  will  was  either 
because  they  were  able  to  prove  (1)  that 
the  testator  was  incompetent  at  the  time 
of  signing,  (2)  that  undue  influence  was 
exerted  upon  him  to  sign  the  will,  or  (3) 
that  the  will  was  improperly  signed  or 
witnessed. 

Unless  incompeteney  can  be  established 
or  the  exertion  of  fraud  or  undue  in¬ 
fluence  shown  or  substantial  defects  in 
form  brought  out,  a  will  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  probate  merely  because  it  was  exe¬ 
cuted  a  few  days  prior  to  death. 


In  your  November  6  issue  I  read  with 
interest  your  article  on  Highland  Fur 
Farms  near  Rochester.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  II.  L.  T.  over  his  financial  loss.  I 
cannot  understand  why  he  should  pay 
$350  and  $400  per  pair  for  these  mink. 
If  he  had  “shopped”  around  he  could  have 
easily  purchased  top-quality  mink  for  $25 
to  $50  each.  These  mink  would  have  in 
two  years  time  paid  for  themselves  and 
shown  a  profit.  His  statement  that  the 
pelts  brought  $8  each  bears  out  the  fact 
that  the  mink  were  of  poor  quality  or  else 
were  mishandled.  In  every  business  there 
are  some  who  reflect  upon  the  rest  of  the 
industry  by  their  unfair  tactics.  The 
sooner  they  are  exposed  and  forced  out. 
the  better.  It  certainly  is  wise  to  give 
such  a  case  wide  publicity,  thus  enabling 
unsuspecting  and  prospective  buyers  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert  for  those  who  use  un¬ 
fair  methods.  J-  L.  V. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  give  this  information 
for  the  benefit  of  our  friends  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  mink  industry.  It  must 
be  born  in  mind  though  that  endless  pa¬ 
tience  and  hard  work  is  entailed  in  any 
such  ventures,  and  even  with  the  best  of 
care  there  may  be  losses  that  will  wipe 
out  the  profits,  but  as  our  friend  says  it 
can  be  a  paying  venture. 

Is  there  a  law  providing  pensions  for 
certain  disabled  and  handicapped  citi¬ 
zens?  A. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  such  State  or 
Federal  law.  Workers  under  the  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  do  receive  compensation  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  disability.  The  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Division  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  does  assist  those  who 
are  physically  handicapped  by  result  of 
accident,  injury,  diseases  or  defect  from 
birth,  through  a  course  of  training  along 
lines  for  which  they  are  fitted.  To  re¬ 
ceive  the  aid  the  party  must  be  a  citizen, 
and  to  have  lived  in  the  State  a  year  or 
more.  Applications  are  made  to  the  near¬ 
est  office  of  the  Division  or  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Two  men  who  said  they  represented  the 
Armstrong  Quaker  Linoleum  Company  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  called  and  said  that  they 
were  working  direct  from  the  factory, 
taking  jobs  for  laying  linoleum  in  banks, 
hotels,  etc.  Whatever  lengths  they  had 
left  they  claimed  they  were  free  to  sell 
as  remnants  and  could  keep  whatever 
they  got  out  of  it.  They  had  a  fine  look¬ 
ing  piece  of  linoleum  and  measured  my 
kitchen  floor  and  assured  me  there  was 
enough  to  cover  it.  I  bought  the  piece 
for  $15.  but  when  my  husband  measured 
it  he  found  it  did  not  contain  half  the 
’amount  they  said.  They  asked  me  $45 
for  the  piece  at  first  but  let  me  have  it 
for  $15.  I  did  not  get  their  names  and 
there  is  nothing  I  can  do  to  get  my  money 
back  but  perhaps  the  company  they  rep¬ 
resent  should  know  about  it.  This  is  a 
foolish  purchase  I  made  from  an  agent 
chasing  over  the  country  to  heat  people 
out  of  hard  earned  money,  mbs.  h.  G. 

Ohio. 

The  Armstrong  Cork  Products  Com¬ 
pany  state  that  they  have  no  salesmen 
who  sell  directly  to  the  customer.  The 
distribution  is  handled  entirely  through 
jobbers  and  wholesalers.  The  company 
has  received  reports  that  peddlers  are 
offering  inferior  quality  as  Armstrong's 
linoleum  and  they  have  tried  to  appre¬ 
hend  them  but  as  they  use  fictitious 
names  and  addresses  and  move  constantly 
they  have  not  been  successful  in  locating 
them.  Standard  trade-marked  articles 
are  best  purchased  from  a  reputable 
dealer.  Then  you  have  redress  if  faults 
show  up  but  with  itinerant  peddlers 
there  is  no  sure  way  to  catch  them,  but 
it  would  be  wise  to  insist  upon  credentials 
and  the  name  and  address.  There  is 
never  any  hurry  about  buying  from  these 
people.  There  will  always  be  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  buy  their  “bargains.” 

Albert  Karam  was  arrested  by  the  po¬ 
lice  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  a  charge  of 
obtaining  merchandise  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  He  operated  under  various  aliases. 
The  present  charge  is  based  on  his  ac¬ 
tions  in  getting  nine  cars  of  tomatoes 
valued  at  $6,500.  He  represented  him¬ 
self  as  a  partner  of  Karam  Produce  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  and  secured  bills  of 
lading  for  cars  of  tomatoes  from  time  to 
time,  promising  payment  direct  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  Karam  diverted  the  cars  to  a  dealer 
and  had  the  money  wired  to  him  at  his 
hotel.  It  was  discovered  that  he  was  a 
fraud  and  two  cars  were  stopped  before 
delivery  was  made  but  on  the  other  seven 
cars  Karam  received  $4,000.  He  is  said 
to  have  operated  on  the  same  lines  in  va¬ 
rious  other  sections  and  is  wanted  and 
warrants  have  been  issued  for  his  arrest. 
At  present  he  is  held  on  the  above  com¬ 
plaint. 

We  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  for  collecting  our  money  for  us 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  all  lost. 

New  York.  d.  e.  b. 

We  get  a  thrill  from  such  cordial  ap¬ 
preciation  of  our  efforts  to  help  our  read¬ 
ers.  We  wish  we  were  always  as  suc¬ 
cessful. 


Red  Pen  All  U.  S.  Con. 
tests  For  October,  1937 

Analysis  by  Bhode  Island  Bod  Journal  shows  our 
Storrs  Contest  Pen  leading  ALL  B.  I.  Ited  Pens 
in  the  U.  S.  for  October.  Our  pens  were  also 
leading  their  breed  at  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  while  our  pen  at  Bhode  Island  rated 
Second  High  Bed  Pen.  "By  far  the  best  record 
of  any  Bed  breeder  for  the  month.” 

BABY  CHICKS-PULLETS 

R.  I.  Reds  -  Rock-Red  Cross 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 

We  have  supplied  Chicks  for  Mass.  State  institu¬ 
tions  for  six  consecutive  years.  Those  we  ship  you 
vill  be  of  tlie  same  quality.  We  set  only  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farms. 

Send  for  New  Catalog 
and  Price  List 

J.  WARREN 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


J. 


Box  20, 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


CHRISTIES 


GetStartedNOW  with 

America’s  Foremost 

Prom  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canadian 
provinces,  poultry  raisers  are  insisting 
on  Christie’s  SPIZZERINIvTUM 
Hampshires.  Our  methods  have  inten¬ 
sified  the  natural  vigor  of  tlie  breed,  increased  its 
productivity  and  improved  the  egg  size. 


Straight  New  Hampshires 


Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 

Choice  dates  are  rapidly  being  hooked.  Place  your 
reservations  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  and  1938  Price  list — today. 


Andrew  Christie,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


OSS 


^arm 

R.I.Reds 

CONTEST-WINNING  STRAIN 
Backed  by  28  Years’  Trapnesting 

Again  and  again,  our  birds  have  stood  among 
the  leaders  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdalo),  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  In 
1936,  our  pen  set  an  all-time  high  record  for 
Beds  at  Farmingdale. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS,  sired  by  pedigreed  males 
MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-REDS  for  BABBL'D 

broilers. 

I  Limited  output  of  high  quality  chick3,  all  guar¬ 
anteed  109%  Moss  Farm  strain.  Write  for  | 
illustrated  Folder  and  Price  List.  Get  in  on  j 
our  Early  Order  Discount  now —  you  save! 

|moss  farm 


COTTON  .  S 
MOUWTAJH 
******  ^ 


Our  ‘‘COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  IS.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy— they  grow  fast,  feather  Quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Ino. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


ALGER  CHICKS 


REDS& CROSS  direct  from  a  BREEDER,  not 
«  hatchery;' stock  100%  Pull-  p£g 

Mm  104 

QUANTITY  REDUCTION 

Brockton,  Mass. 


orum  free;95%  Livability  guar¬ 
antee.  Send  (or  free  catalog. 

ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3 


ws 
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LAY  and  PAY 


Buy  our  B.  I.  Beds 
for  early  maturing, 
heavy  pullets,  long 
life,  more  and 
larger  eggs,  better  hens,  greater  profits. 
Breeders  state  tested  (B.W.D.).  Hatched 
from  eggs  of  24  oz.  or  heavier,  all  produced 
on  our  farm.  Chicks  guaranteed.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Winiker  Poultry  Farm,  Box  No.  4,  Millis,  Mass. 


CLEMEHTSSs. 

■  ■  ■  mm  mm  gm  Unusua  l  BHDS  | 

U  1 1  RC  «■  — bred  for  ex- 

Hlt*lmilPoepti o  iiy  | 

profitable  re¬ 
sults.  Maine  bred — to  LAY — 
to  PAY — to  “stand  the  gaff”. 

Maine  Accredited  Pullorum  Clean,  Al¬ 
so  Clem -Book  Chicks  and  Clem-Cross 
Baby  Pullets.  Free  catalog  tells  about  "4  farm”  eco¬ 
nomies  and  Early  Order  Discount. 

Clements  Bros.  Farms,  Route  25,  Wlnterport,  Main# 


PECKHAM  FARM  REDS 

18  rears’  experience.  High-grade  stock,  at  farm-profit 
prices.  4,100  birds.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  We  guar¬ 
antee  vour  satisfaction.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular. 

PECKHAM FARM 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

BoxSO,  West  Washington  Mnrket,New  York  City 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 


m 
ness. 


RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs — Free 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO..  . 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Live  and  Dressed 
Poultry,  Calves, 


WANTED 


Lambs,  Rabbits, 
Eggs,  Etc.  .  . 

Est.  1874 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


YOUR  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

It.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


MEM  WAMTEn  To  sell  our  Complete  Line  of 
JilEiil  II  fill  1  lull  I'ruit  Trees  arod  Ornamentals. 
Cash  commission  paid  weekly. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES.  Waynesboro,  Virginia 


OCC  Q  — Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
DECw  $1.00  for  190-page  book,  “First  Lessons 
in  Beekeeping,”  and  one  year  subscription.  Catalog 

free.  Amerioan  Bee  Journal.  Box  R-,  Hamilton.  Illinois 


WHY  CUP  YOUR  ANIMALS  We  sharpen  like 

new.  Enclose  50c  each  set,  mail  —  NUTLEY  GKIN1>  A 
REPAIR  CO.  fiUTLEY,  N.  J.  Formerly  John  F.  Lawson. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Couple  for  celery,  share  crop.  JOHN 
SCIIAUS,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  married  man,  references, 
for  Maryland  farm;  $40  month,  cottage,  fuel, 
milk,  other  extras,  drive  tractor.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  BY  JANUARY  20,  ruiddle-aged  wom¬ 
an  for  general  housework  in  rural  West¬ 
chester  County;  all  conveniences;  must  be  fond 
of  children,  dogs  and  country  life:  own  room 
and  bath';  $40  to  start.  ADVERTISER  4598, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  50,  HEALTHY,  sober,  handy,  painting, 
carpentering,  electrie  work,  etc.;  help  farm 
roadstand,  flowers,  keep  place  neat  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  repair;  12  months’  job;  write  particulars 
and  wages.  ADVERTISER  4502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  GO'OI)  PLAIN  cook  in  comfortable  warm 
home  with  all  conveniences;  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  $35  a  month  to  start.  SEAVER  FARM, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AT  ONCE,  married,  experienced,  reliable  man, 
motorized  New  Jersey  fruit  farm,  moderate 
salary,  cottage,  opportunity.  ADVERTISER 
4(503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cow-inan,  married,  who  can  get  re¬ 
sults;  honest  worker;  year-round  job;  fine 
house;  no  liquor,  cigarettes;  business  only. 
BOX  780,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


WANTED  —  March  1,  poultryman  for  private 
estate,  married,  permanent  position,  honest, 
steady  and  reliable;  willing  to  help  on  farm  oc¬ 
casionally;  house  and  privileges;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL — General  housekeeper,  no  cooking,  assist 
care  baby;  $25  mouth  start.  ADVERTISER 
4008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  hard-working  foreman  with  life 
experience  in  market  gardening,  good  tractor 
operator  and  handy  with  tools;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  give  full  particulars,  experience,  refer¬ 
ence  and  salarv  expected;  position  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  ADVERTISER  4002,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  neat,  capable  house¬ 
keeper,  middle-aged,  Protestant,  German  des¬ 
cent,  for  man  and  grown  daughter;  give  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  4004,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  FOR  COOKING,  general  work;  7-acre 
farm;  school  held  in  farm  house;  experience 
necessary;  desire  to  make  real  home  atmosphere 
for  children;  small  salary.  $50  per  month;  Prot¬ 
estant.  ADVERTISER  4006,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  geueral  housework,  care  two  small 
boys,  good  home,  pleasant  surroundings, 
•  •hanee  for  advancement:  references;  $25-$30 
month.  A.  SCHRAMM,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Country  woman,  white,  not  over  40, 
as  housekeeper  and  cook  for  refined  American, 
couple  in  small  suburban  home  on  Long  Island; 
all  modern  conveniences,  electric  washer  ami 
mangel;  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  4009,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  herd  superintendent  for  large 
commercial  purebred  herd ;  jnarried  man  with 
agricultural  college  training  and  abundant  succ¬ 
essful  practical  experience;  must  he  expert 
breeder  and  feeder;  ability  to  produce  quality 
milk  at  low  cost  paramount;  only  top-notch 
man  need  apply:  if  employed  at  present,  reply 
treated  confidentially:  include  photo  and  all  in¬ 
formation  and  qualifications  in  fullest  detail  in 
first  letter.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER  4015,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  MARRIED  man  with  small 
family,  thoroughly  experienced  cow-man  with 
some  knowledge  of  farming,  to  operate  a  small 
dairy  herd  on  a  profit-sharing  basis;  must  fur¬ 
nish  first-class  references.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  HOUSEWORK,  operate  farm  near 
New  York  City;  $59  per  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  4618,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Girl,  white,  not  over  23,  for  general 
housework  and  assist  care  two  eight-year-old 
boys;  must  be  clean,  willing  and  appreciate 
good  home;  $40  month;  location,  Great  Neck. 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  4625,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Y’oung  and  ambitious  man  for  poul¬ 
try  farm,  experience  unnecessary;  farm- 
raised  preferred;  real  opportunity  and  future. 
P.  O.  BOX  529,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  cheek  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
«ud  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 


WANTED- — Man  and  wife,  white,  willing,  neat 
and  clean-;  woman  must  be  an  experienced,  plain 
cook,  no  washing,  two  in  family;  man  to  work 
on  large  farm;  both  should  be  fond  of  animals; 
couple  have  their  own  sitting  room  and  bath¬ 
room;  good  pay  to  right  couple;  write  fully 
giving  age,  nationality,  previous  experience  and 
references,  or  telephone  after  six.  LLOYD  W. 
SMITH,  Madison,  N.  J. 


CAPABLE  GIRL,  or  woman,  for  housework  on 
farm;  $10  per  week;  Albany  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

WORKING  POULTRY  manager,  American,  sin¬ 
gle,  college  trained,  backed  by  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  on  commercial,  breeding,  hatch¬ 
ery  and  private  estate  plants,  is  open  for  a 
position  on  a  commercial  plant,  preferably  White 
Leghorn;  expert  in  incubation  and  brooding, 
complete  knowledge  feeds  and  feeding,  culling, 
diseases,  their  prevention,  treatment  and  con¬ 
trol,  management,  breeding,  line-breeding,  pedi¬ 
gree  work,  chick  rearing,  marketing,  dry  pick¬ 
ing,  and  a  specialist  in  egg  production;  only  a 
plant  where  I  will  be  in  complete  charge  or 
under  owner  will  be  considered;  no  shares:  rent 
or  superintendents  of  private  estates  need  an¬ 
swer;  references.  ADVERTISER  4628,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

HATCHERY  MANAGER,  poultryman,  experi¬ 
enced,  reliable,  temperate.  ADVERTISER 

4504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  all  branches,  40  years,  A-l, 
single.  ADVERTISER  4382,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TWO  MEN,  or  married  man,  own  trailer,  as 
caretaker,  farmer,  wood-cutter,  milkers.  BOX 
106,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

HANDY-MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wishes  employ¬ 
ment,  lawns,  garden,  help  inside;  references; 
state  wages.  WM.  ANDRUS,  E.  2,  Torrington, 
Conn. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND  wants  job;  I  am 
21,  drive,  milk.  WILLIAM  DAHMS,  Armonk, 
N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED  —  Man,  handy,  steady, 
good  home.  $10  month.  WILCA  FARM,  R.  F. 
D.,  Mansfield  Center,  Conn. 

EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  30,  married,  no 
children,  capable  of  taking  full  charge,  keep¬ 
ing  records,  sales,  breeding,  feeding,  A.  R.  test¬ 
ing,  herd  health;  Graham  school  man;  Holsteins 
or  Guernseys  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4599, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  job  commercial  poultry 
farm,  learn  business,  New  York  area;  make 
offer.  EDWARD  PATON,  318  E.  84th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches;  cattle, 
poultry,  production  of  quality  milk  and  ad¬ 
vanced  registry;  organization  and  supervision 
of  farm  or  estate  in  process  of  development;  de¬ 
pendable  references.  ADVERTISER  4438,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY-ALfN,  38  CLERK,  driver,  chef,  able 
and  willing;  would  like  position  in  Florida. 
H.  MANNING,  1S8  Pearsall  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  4612, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCIIARDIST,  EXPERIENCED,  wants  position; 

single,  21,  American,  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
expert  with  truck,  tractor,  farm  machinery, 
pruning  and  grafting;  honest,  reliable,  not 
afraid  of  work :  state  hours  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  20,  married,  graduate  of  State 
Institute,  majored  in  dairying;  2  dairy  li¬ 
censes,  experienced,  wishes  position  managing 
general  or  dairy  farm,  salary  or  share.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Work  on  dairy  or  poultry  farm,  sin¬ 
gle  man,  age  23;  good,  steady  worker,  team¬ 
ster  or  tractor;  reliable;  reference.  GERALD 
TAYLOR,  Mehoopany,  Pa. 

SINGLE.  SOBER  poultryman  wants  big  respon¬ 
sible  job;  19  years’  experience;  first-elass  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4031,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  UP-TO-DATE,  very  active, 
middle-aged,  sober  poultryman ;  single:  high¬ 
est  references.  ADVERTISER  4630,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  and  home  on  farm, 
country;  honest,  reliable.  A.  GON-ET,  Box  15, 
Salem,  Mass. 

WORKING  MANAGER,  specialty  Guernseys, 
commercial  dairyman  with  character,  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  to  get  results.  ADVERTISER 
4029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  POULTRYMAN,  caretaker,  gardener, 
orchardist,  stockman,  swine;  highest  possible 
returns  assured  if  fertile  productive  farm;  raise 
all  feed  grains;  handle  motorized  equipment.; 
share  or  salary;  (3  workers).  WALLACE,  137- 
30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

7%  ACRES,  3  ACRES  cleared,  near  Harding 
Highway,  miles  from  Elmer,  N.  J. :  clear 

title,  $20  per  acre.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK, 

Owner,  Elmer,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 

SPLENDID  MODERN  six  rooms,  business,  home 
property.  DR.  T.  AV.  HUBBARD,  87  Alain 
St.,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — niglily  productive  16-year-old  130- 
acre  pecan  orchard,  120-acre  five-year  peach 
orchard,  in  South  Georgia:  modern  house,  all 
city  conveniences;  paved  highway;  large  town 
three  miles.  C.  A.  SIMPSON,  Monticello,  Fla. 

FARM  WANTED.  Long  Island  preferred.  R. 
FUEHRER,  ST-24  lOStb  Place,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  buy  or  rent,  near  New  Ilaven. 

Conn.;  elevated,  scenic,  good  neighbors;  good 
water,  some  fruit,  pasture,  woods  for  home  use, 
suitable  poultry;  handy  to  buses  or  trains;  pay 
cash  if  suitable;  send  all  particulars,  how  to 
reach  place  by  bus  or  train  from  New  York. 
BOX  2197,  400  East  149th  st..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — By  middle-aged  man,  single,  an  es¬ 
tablished  paying  business  in  good  small  town; 
give  full  details,  price,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
4605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm  within  90  miles 
New  York  City;  give  price,  details  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4607,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

THIRTY-ACRE  SAUQUOIT  Valley  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  located  on  State  Highway,  four 
miles  from  city  of  100,000;  near  schools,  church¬ 
es,  bus  line  passes  door;  nine-room  house,  slate 
roof,  hot-water  heat,  gas,  electricity,  bath; 
basement  barn,  cement  floor,  swing  stanchions; 
new  modern  poultry  house  and  brooder  houses, 
water  piped  to  all  buildings,  brook-watered  pas¬ 
ture;  $4,500  down,  easy  terms.  F.  J.  JONES, 
Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

WELL-LOCATED  RESIDENCE  and  business 
property;  wish  to  trade  for  farm  of  10O  acres 
or  more.  Owner,  BEACH,  120  Mountain  Ave., 
Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 

CENTRAL  NEAV  YORK,  10-acre  village  farm, 
good  buildings,  soil  all  tillable;  local  market 
for  poultry,  vegetables  and  flowers;  a  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  the  right  party.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRODUCTION  DAIRY  and  general  crop  farm; 

on  macadam  road  convenient  to  Albany  cash 
markets;  140  acres,  96  tillage,  balance  pastur¬ 
age;  beautiful  old  stone  house,  large  open 
porches,  fireplace,  hot-air  furnace;  abundance 
of  shade  trees;  75-ft.  dairy  barn,  2  storage 
barns;  $12,000;  write  for  full  particulars  and 
free  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  20- 
acre  poultry  farm  within  00  to  80  miles  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  4611,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Farm,  40  acres  clear,  house  7 
rooms,  garage,  barn,  no  tools;  lease.  Apply 
O.  P.  CLAYTON,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED- — Farm  or  acreage  close  to  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  4613.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  t»  buy,  a  cot¬ 
tage,  two  to  ten  acres.  ADVERTISER  4614, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEAV  YORK  (Alonroe  County),  84-acre  fruit  and 
dairy  farm;  26  acres  in  apples,  pears,  cher¬ 
ries  and  prunes;  large  barn,  new  silo,  two 
houses  and  other  buildings;  50  acres  good  till¬ 
able  land;  Alfalfa  seeding;  $8,000.  OAVNER, 
830  North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

POULTRY  FARAI  for  sale,  for  rent.  123  CROSS 
STREET,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  200  acres,  20  cows,  8  young 
stock,  2  bulls,  milk  taken  at  farm,  2  silos, 
outbuildings,  barn,  3  houses,  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water  house  and  barn;  orchard,  new  trac¬ 
tor,  farm  implements;  concrete  road,  1  mile 
from  village,  located  at  Lake  Ariel,  Wayne 
County,  I’a.,  address  Dr.  U.  A*.  NOBLE,  CHAS.  F. 
MANNERS,  WAI.  ACKER,  Executors  Estate 
John  Simpson,  121  Wyoming  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

$45  PER  AIONTH,  use  of  small  modern  house 
near  New  York  City,  for  practical  farmer  to 
raise  chickens,  heifers,  apples.  ADVERTISER 
4019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  responsible,  experienced  party, 
a  modern  equipped  commercial  plant,  laying 
capacity  1,500  or  more,  radius  60  miles  New 
York  City;  lease;  security.  AIORRIS  BERAXAN, 
1696  Rockaway  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.'Y. 

30O-ACRE  FARAI  to  rent,  45  cows,  good  mar¬ 
kets,  highway;  (gold  mine).  ADVERTISER 
4620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

143-ACRE  FARAI,  13  buildings.  Alontgomery 
County,  N.  Y.;  $8,500.  ADVERTISER  4022, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

61-ACRE  FARM,  50  tiliable.  11  pasture,  3% 
miles  from  Pougtikeepsie;  7-room  house,  barn 
for  25  cattle,  equipped  for  Grade  A  milk;  chick¬ 
en  houses  for  800  birds;  retailing  some  bottle 
milk.  ADVERTISER  4623,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WAN  TO  BUY’  dairy  farm,  with  or  without 
stock ;  send  full  details,  down  payment,  also 
direction  to  reach  the  place  by  automobile.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Vineland,  N.  J..  a  most  modern  10- 
acre  farm,  capacity  18, 000  Ikying  hens,  10 
buildings  including  4-story  laying-house  and  320- 
foot  brooder-house,  modern  6-room  dwelling,  5- 
room  improved  caretaker’s  house;  incubator 
40.000-egg  capacity,  automatic  fountains,  hun¬ 
dreds  other  equipment  items  included;  a  $50,- 
000  poultry  farm  at  foreclosure  sacrifice,  price 
of  $15,000,  half  cash  required:  for  details  and 
inspection,  write  MOE  A.  JOSEPH,  537  Landis 
Ave..  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
free  gas.  FRED  DRAKE,  Sliinglebouse,  Pa. 

WANTED — Equipped  dairy  farm,  about  20  cows, 
$1.0<X1  cash,  balance  on  terms;  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  4626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

S-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  7-room  house,  barn, 
poultry  plant  for  1,000  hens;  $2,400,  part  cash. 
BOX  5,  Aliddleboro,  Mass. 

Country  Board 

PERMANENT  BOARDERS,  modern  farm  home, 
$25  per  month.  MRS.  AIAURICE  KENNEK, 
Halifax,  Pa. 

CONVALESCENT  HOME  —  Convalescent,  aged, 
chronic,  resident  nurses:  reasonable:  20  miles 
from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Apply  PINE- 
HURST,  Cherry  Lane,  Tallman,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Board  on  farm  in  Catskills,  mention 
rates.  J.  SICA,  189  Meserole  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


FINE  HONEY,  liquid,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.80;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75.  buckwheat  $1.50:  also  honey  in  small  con¬ 
tainers  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N .  Y. 


BEST  CLOVER.,  10  lbs.  $1.00  prepaid;  six  10-lb. 

cans  $6.40  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayette¬ 
ville,.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 00  lbs.  best  clover  $5.40,  extra  amber 
$4.80,  buckwheat  $4.20,  thyme  (strong)  $4.20, 
28  lbs.  clover  $2.70,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover 
postpaid  $1.00;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  SI, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indi'an  River  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
$3.2.).  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


SAUSAGE  —  Delicious,  home-made,  3% -lb. 
delivered  $1.  CEROW’S,  Clayton,  N,  Y. 


bag 


HONEY  PRODUCED 
Northern  New  York; 
MacMULLEN  -  LYMAN 
N.  Y. 


by  us  locally  and  in 
clover  and  buckwheat. 
APIARIES,  Greenwich, 


U\)It  SALE — Old-fashioned  home  dried  apples 
2  lbs.  00c,  4  lbs.  $1.10,  postpaid.  L.  W. 
DEN  LINGER,  Cldyton,  Ohio. 


pURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  5 
lbs.  $1.60,  3  lbs.  $1  j  home  cured  and  hickory 
smoked  hams  and  bacon,  lb.  45c;  all  postpaid 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  147. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS — Honey,  famous  Helder- 

berg  Mountain  buckwheat,  five-pound  pail  $1, 
postpaid;  60-pound  can  $4.20.  H.  J.  GREU- 
LICK  &  SON,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  —  Fruitmince  —  the 

P®rfect  pie  filling;  prepared  from  tree-ripened 
truits,  cane  sugar,  spices,  ready  for  use;  214 -lb 

FRUlTCFlRM.CSvid$1^  YP°StPaid-  HIGHL^XD 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  fresh,  clean  high¬ 

est  finality,  2  pounds  $1.25,  4  pounds  $2.25, 
postpaid.  H.  F.  STOKE,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

rERE  MAPLE  syrup  $2  per  gallon,  or  $1.90  for 

-  Kall°ns;  maple  sugar  40  cts.  lb.,  postpaid 
ROBT.  C.  CHURCH,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  y! 

BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  hand-picked,  55c  lb  - 
large  pecan  halves.  50e  lb.:  shellbark.  00c  lb.’ 
burg1*  Pa  GLEXDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills! 

DELICIOUS  SOUTH  FLORIDA.  tree-ripened 

oranges,  grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates 
, e\Pres„s  Prepaid.  IDYLWILD  NURSERIES^ 
I  aul  W.  Smith,  Mgr.,  Fort  Myers.  Florida. 

FREE  HONEY  RECIPES  sent  on  request-  try 
my  selected  assortment,  six  delicious  different 
kinds  liquid  honey  skep  glass;  0%  lbs.  $1.29 

MERRITT ’I  ;A  VTA  pvglfxr  postpaid  tLird  zone. 
m & K kill  b  APIARY,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  LARGE,  hand-selected,  raw  or  roas 
u -pound  bags  $1  prepaid.  C.  W.  BUI 
GESS,  Courtland,  Virginia. 


SC<?nRX?K’S|  C.LOVER.  honey,  delicious  flavor 

E  “sCRTRVFv"°’vP0StP^id):  kieal  gift-  LLOYI 
L.  SCRIBNER,  Cannondale,  Conn. 


DELICIOUS  EVERGREEN  dried  sweet  eo 
«obeio  °n,  the«Jnarket-  Postpaid  third  zone.  0  1 
$-,  12  lbs.  $3.90.  GEO.  EBY,  Elizabeths 


^  .nPXEA’>  5  *bs‘  P°stPaid  SI.  FARNY, 
-l-Oo  Linden  St.,  Ridgewood.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Mild  buckwheat,  60  lbs.  $3.90;  amber 
burn°,VN.  Y  ’  *  LAVERX  DEPEW,  Au- 


FOR  SALE  — -  Maple  syrup.  $2.25  per  gallon- 

Hnf?Hr  •\»nk>TSAt?vx?ertf°Und:  PrePaid  third  zone!’ 
HUGH  MticLAURA,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


Miacellan  eo  us 


JAMESWAY  INCUBATOR,  electric,  hot  water 
separate  liateher,  capacity  5.000:  late  mo, lei’ 
A-  J-  LADERSEN,  Comma,  k! 

FOR  SALjE  cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip- 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L  I.,  N  Y. 

DELCO  LIGHT  plant  with  nearly  new  batteries- 
excellent  condition;  $100.  ODIN  H.  BENE- 
DI.OT,  Jamestown  or  Weedsport,  N.  Y 

NEWTOWN  INCUBATORS,  double  deck,  eight 
oAh0';Saild’,.  .riple  deck-  twelve  thousand-  ex- 
I^RDEE^Ish^'N.  Y.  reaSonable  offer  refused. 

B‘stLandsI  ?1’  S1-25-  »•»;  roadside 

RHfiiTiV  ini/  onr  proposition.  LESTER 
RHOADES,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


LOCATION  WANTED  on  Long  Island  for 
«£<»“*>  °f  bees;  responsible  people  onl 
a«niten  agreement  if  desired.  ADVERTISI 
4001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHOWAtRDB<T>l^rxr^iSlin?:  Twain.  Reining tc 

towi^N  RY.  LEXX0X’  Daily  Times,  Wat, 

F9? ^AEE— Kiukade  garden  tractor  with  ei 
tnator,  plow,  hiller,  furrower,  pullev  atta, 
me_nts;  in  running  order  and  guaranteed -pH 

$1 1  o,  freight  prepaid.  R.  E.  STIELY  ’ W. 
mento.  Pa.  vxicux,  t,au 

AV ANTED— Combination  hay  chopper  and  s 
Mnfs6  N  T'  S’  J°NES  S0X^  High  la 


ncJystaiVRun;  !!°Y?  ^  H0MER  GREE 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItlllIlIIII||I|I|II|||I|||||„|,1|||t 

Fdmnnrik’  A  comPlete  record, 
ljuiliuiiua  n  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

P  fl  11 1  f  1*17  n  any  ti,Re  ;  results 

i  utility  u  8hown  any  time 

Account  D  Pricc’ postpaid’  $2* 

DOG  A  ^HE  ^URAL  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitimiiiiuiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiii 


DAHLIA*  FLOWERED 


4  Favorite  Colors— Scarlet,  Rose,  Yellow  A 
and  Lavender,  a  15c-Packet  of  Seeds  of  Each, 

All  4  Postpaid  for  Just  10c ! 

YOU  are  invited  to  enjoy  this  marvelous  selection  of 
famous  Burpee’s  Zinnias — the  same  identical  flowers 
for  which  over  50,000  flower-lovers  mailed  us  their  orders 
last  winter  alone.  The  gigantic,  full  deep,  double  flowers 
grow  even  larger  than  the  picture,  over  5  inches  across 
and  about  2  inches  thick,  on  sturdy  3-ft  plants. 

We  have  selected  the  four  finest  colors,  Scarlet,  _ 

Rose,  Lavender  and  Yellow,  and  know  you  will  A  B| 
be  delighted.  So  easy  to  grow,  you  can  sow  the  *  * 
seeds  outdoors  in  spring  when  the  soil  has  be-  ^ 

come  warm,  and  have  a  glorious  garden  all  Eg]  is 
summer  and  fall.  sill  fjf| 

A  60c- Value  for  a  Dime— Send  Today! 
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Burpee’s  Complete  Zinnia  Garden 


NAVAJOS  (21/4  to  3  in.) 

Bushy,  1%-ft. 
plants.  Double 
4  and  semi-dou- 

ble,  bi-colors, 
'■*!DBS£P*»  tipped  white  or 
cream.  All  col- 
*  y1  ors  mixed  — 
v.;  16c  Packet. 

MEXICAN  A  (1  to  H/i  in.) 

■  H  r-  Doubles,  semi- 

P  i doubles,  many 

bordered  and 
tipped  creamy 
white  or  gold. 
Many  fine  col- 
fWfwWWsl  ors  mixed  • — 
ii5rak*lEriNlili  10c  Packet. 


CUPIDS  (smallest  of  all,  I  in) 

Double.  1  to 
1*4  ft.  plants, 
igj  with  fine  long 

,  j  cartnine.  ^AU  4, 


FANTASY  (3  to  31£  in.)  > 

•j 

■  Very  unique. 
Twisted,  tubu- 
?  lar  petals.  AI1- 
America  Award 
Winner.  2 -ft. 

nfeflfStSyp*  Plants-  10c  Pkt- . 

'  all  colors  mixed. 
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CUT-AND-COME-AGAIN 

XX  ,V  (about  11/2  in>) 

Double.'  Long 
stems.  2-ft. 
plants,  Scarlet, 
yellow,  white, 
salmon-rose.  All 
4,  10c  Packets. 


SCABIOSA-FLOWERED 

...  .  ..  ..............  3  (2%  to  3  in.) 

Entirely  dis 
tinct  flowers  on 

■  1  v?  to  2  ft 

plants.  White, 

;  y  e  1 1  o  w,  gold 

orange,  crim  - 
ffi&aBBLZ'*  son.  scarlet, 

,  mixed.  10c  Pkt 


Sixteen  Packets — these  12  and  the  4  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered  described  at  top  of  page 
— 7  distinct  types,  giants  to  midgets,  the  world’s  finest,  for  a  never-ending  ^,4 
array  all  summer  and  fall !  All  10  Packets,  a  $2.05  value,  postpaid  to  you 
for  only  . * 


More  Wonderful 

Burpee’s  PETUNIA  GARDEN 

Many  kinds  and  types :  Giant  Ruffled,  Enchan¬ 
tress  (tyrian-rose)  and  Mauve  Queen:  Giant 
Fringed,  Lady  Gay  (white  edged  claret)  and 
Salmon  Beauty  ;  Large-Flowered  Bedding  &  Bal¬ 
cony,  5  colors — Blue  Wonder,  Flaming  Velvet, 
Purple  Prince,  Rose,  White ;  Dwarf  Bedding, 
Cockatoo  (purple  spotted  white),  Brilliantov 
Rose  Gem,  Twinkles  (rose,  white  starred) — 
all  12  packets  (value  $2.80 )}or  only . ....... .JL 

Burpee’s  ASTER  GARDEN 

6  types,  12  favorite  colors,  2  of  each  of :  Califor¬ 
nia  Giant  Double,  Giant  Crego,  Giant  Branching, 
American  Beauty,  Mammoth  Peony-Fl.,  « jm 


Values  for  1938 

Giant  RUFFLED  PETUNIAS 

5  favorites  :  Robin  Hood  (deep  crimson).  Copper 
Rose,  Mauve  Queen,  Pink  Pearl,  Evening  §  4 

Star  (white)  — 

all  5  packets  (value  $l.to)  for . 

Giant  RUFFLED  SWEET  PEAS 

Crimson,  cerise,  salmon-cerise,  rose-pink,  blue, 
white,  primrose,  $4 

salmon  pink,  mauve — 

all  9  packets,  (value  $1.70)  for  only . * 

Giant  DOUBLE  NASTURTIUMS 

Burpee  s  Dwarf  Globe  (compact  1-ft.  plants)  Sal¬ 
mon-cerise,  ruby-red,  scarlet,  mahogany, 
primrose,  orange,  and  golden  yellow — 
all  7  packets  (value  $1.75)  for  only . * 


>r  Vesetables 
v.nte  for 
fes  Seeds 
1  quantities 
and  florists. 


.  W.  Altee  Burpee  Co.,  452  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

Send  me  the  following  .seeds  as  advertised,  postpaid : 

J  □  4  15c-Pkt.,  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered  Zinnias,  all  4  for.. 

.  □  Zinnia  Garden,  □  Ruffled  Petunias, 

9  16  Pkts.  for . $1  5  Pkts.  for  . 

•  O  Petunia  Garden.  □  Ruffled  Sweet  Pe. 

it  Pkts.  for . $1  9  Pkts.  for  . 

fl  □  Aster  Garden.  □  Double  Nasturtiu 

12  Pkts.  for . $1  7  Pkts.  for  . 

□  Marigold  Garden,  10  .P^te.  for. . .  .$1  _ 

;  /  Enclosed  is  $ 


Here  is  the  Seed  Catalog  you  will  want,  for  a  m  ■  ^ 

fine  garden  next  summer — 144  pages  overflowing  W 

with  actual  photos  and  complete  information 

about  every  flower  and  vegetable  worth  growing — all  the  old 

favorites  and  best  new  varieties — over  100  pictures  in  natural 

color.  Very  low  prices. 

Cut  Out  and  Mail  Coupon,,  Now  Before  |lt  is  Mislaid 


Name 


9  R.D.  or  Street. . . . 

1  P.O.  &  State. . . . 

□  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  fr4e. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 

452  Burpee  Building 


If  you  are  a 
Market  Grower, 
cheek  here: 


Philadelphia 


3> 
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Spy  Apple 


o  n  u  m  e  n  t 


THE  ORIGINAL  NORTHERNER! 
APPLE  TREE  STOOD  ABOUT 
14  RODS  SOUTH  OF  THIS  SPOT 
IN  A  SEEDLING  ORCHARD 
PLANTED  BT  HEMAN  CHAPIN 
_  _  ABOUT  1800 

The  Early  joe  and  Melon 

APPLE  ALSO  ORIGINATED  IN 
THIS  ORCHARD 


Tablet  on  Monument  of  Northern  Spy,  East  Bloomfield. 

It  is  quite  pi'oper  that  there  should  have  been 
erected  a  monument  to  the  Northern  Spy  apple  at 
East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  as  shown  above.  The  plate 
shown  is  on  a  monument  to  remind  those  that  travel 
that  way  of  the  birthplace  of  a  good  apple.  It  is 
located  about  2 y»  miles  north  of  Holcomb  in  Ontario 
County.  The  Northern  Spy  has  a  worthy  and  very 
meritorious  history  which  even  now  is  far.  from 
being  complete.  It  will  last  many  years  and  may 
come  more  fully  to  its  own  when  we  know  it  better. 

Spy  was  one  of  a  quartet  of  varieties — Spy,  Green¬ 
ing,  Baldwin  and  Tolman — of  earlier  years  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  the  years  better  than  any  other 
in  the  group. 

History  of  Spy 

It  is  stated  that  the  Northern  Spy  originated  in 
a  seedling  orchard  at  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
same  farm  where  Early  Joe  and  Mellon  came  into 
being.  The  orchard  was  planted  by  Heman  Chapin 
with  seedling  trees  grown  from  seeds  brought  from 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  about  the  year  1800.  Sprouts  from 
the  original  tree  were  taken  up  and  planted  by  Ros¬ 
well  Humphrey  and  by  him  the  first  fruit  of  the 
Northern  Spy  was  raised.  The  original  nursery 
plot  was  on  an  adjoining  farm.  In  1847  nine  of  the 
Trees  set  out  by  Humphrey  were  still  living.  For 
many  years  the  variety  was  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  its  origin  but  about  1840  it  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  fruit-growers  of  other  localities.  In 
1852  it  was  recognized  by  the  American  Bornological 
Society  and  listed  as  a  new  variety  of  promise  and 
one  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Since  these  early 
days  Northern  Spy  has  been  planted  generally 
throughout  apple-growing  sections,  especially  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  It  is  still  standard  in 
many  apple-growing  sections.  In  a  recent  talk  to 
Vermont  apple-growers  on  varieties  for  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Prof.  11.  A.  Van  Meter,  of  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  said  :  “Stick  to  the  Spy.”  It  con¬ 
stitutes  11  percent  of  the  trees  in  Vermont.  There 
are  one  and  a  half  million  trees  of  Spy  in  the 
United  States. 

Attractive  Apple 

As  is  well  known,  the  variety  is  a  large,  attrac¬ 
tive  apple  with  thin,  tender,  smooth  skin,  and  among 
highly  colored  specimens  it  is  glossy  with  a  clear 
pale  yellowT  ground  color  streaked  with  bright  pink 
and  red  splashes  and  overspread  with  a  delicate 
bloom.  The  flesh  of  the  Spy  is  juicy,  crisp,  tender 
and  excellent  for  dessert  or  culinary  purposes.  Its 
thin  skin  and  juicy,  tender  flesh  make  necessary 
careful  handling,  otherwise  it  depreciates  much  in 
storage.  Many  good  judges  of  quality  say  there  is 
nothing  better  than  Spy  in  its  season. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Spy  is  so  often  put  upon  the 


By  M.  B.  Cummings 

market  at  an  unseasonable  time  and  before  it  has 
reached  its  prime.  It  is  a  Winter  apple  and  should 
be  marketed  as  such.  It  needs  to  be  at  just  the 
right  stage  of  ripeness. 


Some  Demerits 

Despite  its  high  quality  and  attractiveness  and 
large  size,  the  Northern  Spy  is  subject  to  discount 
on  several  counts.  It  is  not  wholly  reliable  in  pro¬ 
duction,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  some  non-bearing 
years.  At  the  Vermont  Station  for  the  first  20  years 
eight  trees  raised  11  crops,  but  bore  IS  percent  of 
the  possible  number,  and  averaged  more  than  2,000 
apples  per  tree.  The  variety  is  partly  if  not  wholly 
self-sterile  and  requires  abundant  cross-pollinations 
of  a  sort  that  blooms  at  the  same  time  and  will  set 
the  flowers  into  fruit.  The  Spy  is  a  little  tardy  in 
coming  into  bearing.  This  may  be  changed  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  tree. 

The  Spy  needs  severe  thinning  because  the  fruits 
vary  greatly  in  size  and  value.  In  Vermont  12  per¬ 
cent  of  the  set  w  as  thinned  in  recent  years,  24  per¬ 
cent  was  Grade  A,  39  percent  Grade  B.  The  speci¬ 
mens  should  be  well  spaced,  being  thinned  four  to  six 
inches  apart  so  that  the  fruit  will  attain  good  size, 
physical  perfectness  and  good  color.  A  poorly  col¬ 
ored  immature  Spy  or  an  undersized  one  is  a  poor 
apple.  Culls  are  numerous  on  unthinned  trees. 

Moreover,  the  Spy  tree  requires  a  good  deal  of 
care  and  attention  in  pruning.  It  is  much  inclined  to 
form  weak  crotches,  and  forking  is  projected  on  the 
branches  where  bifurcation  is  effected  and  repeated. 
This  tendency  is  also  manifest  with  Delicious, 
Wagoner  and  Ontario. 

Bitter  pit  affects  the  Spy.  In  recent  years  much 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  suseeptibilty  of 
this  variety  to  the  bitter  pit  malady  which  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  small,  brown,  shallow,  corky  depressions 
often  referred  to  as  “measles,”  which  disfigure  the 
apple.  Bitter  pit  seems  to  be  most  abundant  when 
the  tree  is  grown  on  dry  soils  or  in  seasons  when 
there  is  a  fluctuating  water  supply  due  to  changing 
weather  conditions.  Heavy  mulching  and  water  con¬ 
servation  seem  to  be  paramount  requirements  to  re¬ 
duce  pit  in  the  fruit.  The  Rey  Spy,  a  color  sport  of 
the  Northern  Spy  discovered  at  the  New  York  Sta¬ 
tion,  is  better  where  color  deficiency  is  a  problem. 
But  the  red  sport  is  also  subject  to  bitter  pit. 

Know  Variety  Better 

Despite  these  defects  and  demerits  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  it  still  remains  a  very  worthy  apple  and 
to  note  these  objections  is  really  to  say — we  need  to 
know  more  about  the  variety  and  how  to  care  for  it 
to  enable  it  to  attain  its  maximum  color,  size  and 
quality.  In  fact,  this  is  what  we  need  to  know 
about  most  all  of  our  varieties— how  better  to  care 
for  them  to  give,  as  we  say— the  variety  a  fair 
chance  to  show  its  superb  qualities  and  maximum 
production. 

The  name  Northern  is  a  little  misleading  for  the 
variety  is  not  exceeding  hardy.  It  will  kill  some  in 
the  worst  of  Winters  as  do  many  other  good  sorts 
following  a  heavy  crop  and  if  under  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion.  But  it  recovers  well  under  good  conditions. 


Son.  Type 


The  Spy  is  exacting  with  regard  to  soil  type.  To 


Fancy  Spys  that  move  into  the  hands  of  satisfied  consumers. 


get  good  quality,  fine  texture,  juiciness  and  excel¬ 
lent  flavor,  the  variety  undoubtedly  needs  a  moder¬ 
ately  heavy  soil  but  well  drained,  moist  and  in  good 
tilth.  Vermont  is  its  northern  limit,  Pennsylvania 
its  southern.  It  does  well  in  the  Baldwin  district. 


Experience  With  Sweet  Clover 

During  the  past  Summer  we  stated  in  these  col- 
unis  that  a  field  of  Sweet  clover  was  grown  with 
the  original  intention  of  harvesting  the  same  for 
hay  to  be  used  in  feeding  lambs,  as  was  done  a 
jear  ago  with  the  favorable  results  described  in  a 
previous  article.  But  since  our  barns  were  already 
well  tilled  with  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay,  it  seemed 
best  to  leave  the  Sweet  clover  to  mature  and  har¬ 
vest  the  crop  for  seed,  and  we  promised  to  report. 

Generally  speaking  we  relate  experiences  that 
have  turned  out  successfully  in  which  we  feel  more 
or  less  justifiable  pride.  Consequently  a  confession 


Type  of  forked  branch  common  in  Spy  that  can  be  fore¬ 
stalled  by  cutting  out  early  one,  or  by  shortening  one 
severely  to  make  it  a  small  side  branch.  .4  good  head 
aside  from  the  fork. 


of  a  failure  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  novelty.  After 
deciding  to  allow  this  clover  crop  to  mature,  it  was 
almost  with  dismay  that  we  observed  its  continued 
growth — there  seemed  to  be  no  stopping  it ! 

However,  with  a  new  10-foot  cut  power  take-off 
binder  we  felt  that  we  could  handle  the  situation. 
Just  how  long  to  wait  for  the  stuff  to  mature  suf¬ 
ficiently  was  quite  a  problem.  It  seemed  to  keep 
on  growing  and  blossoming  long  after  some  of  the 
plants  had  matured  ripe  seed.  The  time  finally  ar¬ 
rived  when  we  thought  a  large  proportion  had 
matured,  and  we  sallied  forth  with  confidence. 

The  results  were  really  disheartening — the  bulky 
toi>s,  with  stiff  side  branches,  were  just  too  much 
for  the  machine  to  elevate  and  carry  on  through 
the  binding  mechanism,  the  discharge  arms  failed 
to  function  satisfactorily  even  when  the  tractor’s 
advance  was  stopped  and  we  attempted  to  clear  out 
the  machine.  After  struggling  and  sweating  and 
repressing  some  impatient  words  for  parts  of  two 
days,  we  had  only  about  one-half  acre  of  ground 
cleared.  About  this  time  we  began  to  wonder 
where  all  the  Sweet  clover  seed  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  came  from!  How  was  it  harvested?  A  ques¬ 
tion  that  thus  far  we  have  not  solved  to  our  satis¬ 
faction  But  we  have  arrived  at  one  conclusion : 
From  now  on  we  prefer  to  buy  our  Sweet  clover  seed. 

Now  we  have  another  problem  to  meet:  How  will 
we  handle  all  this  growth  next  Spring?  That  will 
be  Chapter  3  in  the  story.  We  plan  to  go  over  the 
field  first  with  a  tractor  disk,  possibly  both  ways,  in 
hopes  that  the  stalks  can  be  broken  up  sufficiently 
to  enable  us  to  turn  it  all  under  with  the  plow.  Of 
course  it  could  all  be  burned  over,  but  we  would  like 
to  utilize  this  heavy  growth  of  organic  matter.  The 
experiences  of  others  in  handling  this  crop  would  be 
interesting  to  at  least  one  reader  of  The  R.N.-Y. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  <  irvino  c.*  it.  cook. 


Thoughts  From  the  North  Country 

In  these  troubled  times  when  all  people  should 
be  united  it  seems  we  are  drawing  farther  apart. 
The  cit\  people,  many  of  them,  do  not  understand 
the  demands  of  the  farmer  and.  when  their  milk 
goes  ui)  in  price,  they  say  the  fai’mer  must  be  getting 
rich.  Or,  if  they  have  to  pay  what  they  think  is  a 
high  price  for  butter  and  cheese,  they  say  the  same 
thing.  Perhaps  they  see  the  farmer  driving  a 
shining  automobile,  and  remark  that  he  looks  pros¬ 
perous.  Probably,  if  the  truth  was  known,  the  farm¬ 
er's  wife  or  daughter  washed  and  polished  the  car 
instead  of  having  the  work  done  at  a  garage. 

As  for  the  price  of  cheese,  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  cheese  made  from  milk  here  on  our  farm  has 
from  10  to  15  cents  added  to  each  pound,  over  the 
price  we  receive,  when  it  is  sold  over  the  counter 
in  our  nearby  city.  Other  produce  is  much  the  same, 
which  leads  me  to  think  that  the  problem  is  one  of 
distribution  rather  than  of  production.  So  much 
has  been  said  and  done  that  the  country  folks  have 
become  suspicious  of  their  city  cousins. 

The  newspapers  talk  freely  of  the  farmer’s  plight, 
public  speakers  and  those  high  in  authority  bemoan 
the  fact  that  many  farms  are  passing  out  of  the 
bands  of  owners,  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  farmer  has  been 
so  busy  making  a  living  for  his  family  that  he  eithei 
has  not  had  the  time,  or  has  been  too  trusting,  to 
think  through  these  different  schemes  and  learn 
their  true  value  to  him,  and  he  has  innocently  joined 
in  movements  organized  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
leaders  who  were  looking  out  for  a  job  for  them¬ 
selves  or  their  friends. 

Then  the  next  thing  the  farmer  knew,  here  was 
his  organization  supporting  and  promoting  legisla¬ 
tion  which  was  of  no  benefit  to  him,  and  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  is  that  he  is  being  driven  to  adopt  the 
striking  methods  of  the  city.  This  “goes  against 
the  grain”  of  the  average  peace-loving  farmer,  for 
strikes  stir  up  enmity  even  among  friends.  The 
moral  of  this  story  is  that  the  farmer  has  to  take 
over  the  job  and  “do  it  himself.”  He  will  have  to 
take  the  time  some  day.  Why  not  now? 

The  number  of  rented  farms  in  our  own  com¬ 
munity  is  increasing  yearly.  There  are  several 
farms  under  the  management  of  one  man  who  goes 
from  place  to  place  directing  the  work  of  the  ten¬ 
ants,  and  this  is  also  true  of  other  communities.  Can 
it  be  that  we  are  approaching  the  peasantry  of  the 
old  country  from  which  our  forefathers  fled  and 
came  to  America  which  we  so  proudly  call  the  land 
of  the  free?  One  cannot  help  but  wonder. 

There  are  many  noble  efforts  being  made  by  truly 
sincere  people  for  unity,  peace  and  a  better  under¬ 
standing  among  people  of  various  occupations.  IN  e 
can  better  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  such  an  under¬ 
standing  when  we  think  of  the  different  nationali¬ 
ties  represented  in  our  country,  each  with  their  own 
standards  and  ideals.  Also  we  are  a  comparatively 
new  country  and  it  takes  time  to  adjust  ourselves. 
Some  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties  are  disappearing 
with  each  generation 
and  alread  y  many 
changes  have  come 
about.  There  is  more 
tolerance  in  religion,  for 
one  thing,  and  I  think 
there  is  less  race  preju¬ 
dice  among  the  younger 
generation. 

Among  the  changes 
we  deplore  is  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks  in 
a  way  which  is  a  source 
of  temptation  to  our 
young  people.  Country 
folks  are,  in  the  main, 
a  sober,  law  abiding 
set,  who  would  endorse 
more  drastic  laws 
against  the  drunken 
driver  who  makes  the 
h  i  g  li  w  a  y  a  n  unsafe 
place  for  all  of  us.  The 
automobile  has  become 
a  necessity  to  the  farm¬ 
er  and  has  made  many 
things  possible  for  him. 

It  is  not  unheard  of  now 
for  men,  and  women, 
too,  to  drive  50  to  100 
miles  to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  which  they  are 
interested  and  get  home 
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farm  family  is  no  longer  isolated,  and  you  will  find 
as  many  keen  intelligent  faces  in  a  gathering  of 
farmers  as  you  will  in  any  gathering  of  the  same 
size  anywhere.  The  faces  of  the  men  may  be 
weather-beaten  and  worn  for  they  are  all  o\er- 
worked  these  days.  Around  here  the  farmers  could 
not  hire  help  “for  love  or  money,"  the  men  prefer 
to  work  on  the  WPA  where  the  hours  are  short, 
the  work  easy  and  the  wages  good.  Many  of  them 
would  have  been  very  little  help  anyhow.  I  have 
heard  men  say  that  they  preferred  the  help  of  a 
15-year-old  boy  who  had  always  lived  on  a  farm  to 
that  of  a  grown  man  who  had  never  done  farm  work. 
Some  solved  the  problem  by  exchanging  work  with 
a  neighbor,  and  such  as  had  a  son  at  home,  as  we 
have,  considered  themselves  as  fortunate,  indeed. 

The  farmer’s  wife  is  found  by  his  side  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  for  she  no  longer  takes  a  back  seat,  or 
helps  to  fill  the  insane  asylums.  We  used  to  read 
that  a  large  proportion  of  patients  came  from  lonely 
farms,  but  now  they  tell  us  that  the  use  of  drugs 
and  alcohol  are  the  main  causes  of  insanity,  and 
these  do  not  enter  into  the  life  of  the  busy  farmer's 
wife  very  often.  Her  many  farm  duties  do  not  allow 
time  for  that  kind  of  thing.  Go  into  the  cellar  or 
store  room  of  almost  any  farm  and  the  rows  of 
canned  fruit  and  vegetables  will  speak  to  you  of 
long  hard  hours  in  garden  and  kitchen.  The  good 
housewife  will  not  mention  these,  however,  but  will 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  she  will  be  able  to  feed  her 
family  well  this  Winter,  even  though  a  North 
Country  blizzard  may  make  it  impossible  to  make  a  - 
trip  to  the  city  for  supplies. 

One  day  last  August  we  went  picking  blackberries 
and  though  we  were  never  so  warm  in  our  lives  we 
found  the  berries  plentiful  and  brought  home  a  nice 
lot.  When  we  have  them  on  the  table  now,  we  do 
not  speak  of  the  heat  or  the  thorns,  but  rather  of  the 
delicious  flavor,  or  perhaps  we  think  of  the  way  the 
small  leaves  of  the  popular  trees  growing  in  the 
berry  field  tinkled  in  the  breeze.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  the  strawberries  and  the  peas  we  picked 
and  canned  ourselves.  We  are  sure  they  are 
sweeter  and  better  than  any  we  could  buy. 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  folks  who  do  not,  or  cannot, 
have  a  garden,  they  miss  so  much.  There  is  great 
satisfaction  in  watching  things  grow,  even  though 
it  is  only  a  houseplant.  As  I  have  written  before,  1 
plant  my  flowers  and  vegetables  in  the  one  garden. 
Last  year  my  gladioli  and  calendula  were  both  won¬ 
derful  for  we  had  plenty  of  rain.  I  like  them  in  the 
house  and  usually  took  a  bouquet  with  me  wher¬ 
ever  I  went.  The  bulbs  made  a  good  growth  and 
my  give-away  basket  is  quite  full.  I  always  divide 
them  where  they  have  multiplied  and  can  give  away 
some  without  danger  of  losing  any  of  the  varieties. 
If  I  were  systematic,  as  I  am  not,  I  would  mark 
the  stalks  when  in  bloom,  but  I  am  always  in  a  hurry. 

Last  Spring  a  neighbor  gave  me  a  chrysanthemum 
which  did  not  look  like  much  at  that  time  but  has 
grown  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty  with  more  than  80 
blossoms,  orchid  in  color  and  about  an  inch  in  di¬ 


scene.  This  picture,  taken  on  December  18  last,  shoivs 
in  Randolph.  It  is  an  old  landmark  on  the  road,  from 
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ameter.  Aside  from  watering  it,  the  plant  was  no 
trouble  for  I  set  the  pot  in  the  porch  box  and  the 
Summer  sunlight  did  the  rest.  When  frosty  nights 
came  I  brought  it  in  and  put  it  in  a  sunny  window. 
The  flowers  looked  especially  good  late  last  Fait 
when  all  the  trees  were  bare  and  brown. 

There  are  some  things  which  seem  to  speak  a  uni¬ 
versal  language,  flowers  being  one  of  them.  I  have 
always  observed  how  the  grower  of  flowers  and 
plants  is  ready  and  walling  to  give  them  away,  to 
share  them  with  others  who  have  not  been  able  to 
grow  them  or  were  not  interested  enough.  It  is  a 
good  plan  when  making  garden  to  plant  a  few  extra 
seeds,  so  that  when  our  city  cousin  looks  with  envy 
on  our  fresh  vegetables  we  may  be  able  to  say,  “Help 
yourself,  there  is  plenty  for  us  both.”  The  basket 
of  vegetables  may  be  a  messenger  of  good  will. 

During  art  week  I  visited  the  Remington  Art  Me¬ 
morial  in  our  nearby  city  to  look  at  a  collection  of 
paintings  presented  to  the  city  recently.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  different  schools  of  art  nor  do  1 
attempt  any  criticism  but  I  enjoy  good  work  espe¬ 
cially  the  studies  of  nature.  I  was  welcomed  by  a 
woman  I  did  not  know,  a  resident  of  the  city,  who 
gave  me  a  printed  guide  list  and  accompanied  me 
for  a  time.  I  was  delighted  when  she  called  my 
attention  to  a  small  painting  of  a  cup  of  raspber¬ 
ries  spilled  out  upon  a  table.  The  subject  was  so 
simple  but  the  coloring  was  exquisite.  She  said,  “You 
can  see  the  bloom  on  those  berries,  it  is  so  well 
done.”  I  told  her  I  thought  it  was  wonderful  to  lx 
able  to  notice  such  things  and  I  meant  it  for  her  as 
well  as  for  the  artist.  I  stood  for  some  time  before 
a  large  picture  called  “The  Coming  Storm.”  So  many 
times  I  have  seen  a  black  cloud  appear  and  the 
same  still  look  on  the  countryside.  The  artist  has 
portrayed  the  scene  so  well  that  one  feels  the  he 
can  almost  hear  the  distant  roll  of  thunder. 

To  be  sure  we  cannot  all  have  these  works  of  art 
in  our  homes  but  we  can  go  where  they  are  and 
there  are  many  fine  prints  to  be  had  which  we  may 
hang  on  our  walls.  The  Angelus  by  Millet  may  be 
had  for  little  money  and  will  speak  a  message  of 
praise  for.  honest  toil  to  any  person  of  any  race 
or  creed.  There  are  many  other  good  pictures  to  be 
found  which  are  an  inspiration.  Last  week  I  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  mail  a  sketch  of  a  beautiful  spot 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  which  brightens  my 
living-room  this  Winter.  It  is  a  wonderful  gift  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  such  beauty  on  canvas  for 
others  to  enjoy.  How  often  I  have  wished  for  the 
skill  to  do  this  as  I  looked  on  the  splendor  of  the 
Autumn  foliage  or  the  majesty  of  the  mountains. 

Early  in  October  we  took  a  trip  to  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  not  far  from  our  home.  The  day  was 
perfect,  sunny  and  a  clear  bracing  air.  Today  I  can 
close  my  eyes  and  vizualize  those  gorgeous  colors 
mingled  with  dark  evergreen  which  were  spread 
over  the  hillsides  like  a  huge  Paisley  shawl,  or  J 
can  see  the  mirror-like  surface  of  a  lake  or  stream 
with  its  reflections  of  the  beautiful  shore.  Then 
there  are  the  memories  of  wonderful  sunsets  and 

the  glories  of  the  eve 
ning  sky  with  its  sil- 
v  e  r  y  moonlight  and 
twinkling  stars  and  the 
wonder  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  or  Northern 
Lights,  which  quite  of¬ 
ten  puts  on  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  display.  As  I  think 
of  these  things  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  a  song  which 
says  that  you  may  take 
all  I  own  but  you  can’t 
take  my  memories  from 
me.  These  things  are  all 
free  to  rich  and  poor, 
though  you  must  have 
an  automobile  to  get 
there.  And  don’t  forget 
to  take  along  someone 
less  fortunate  if  you  can.; 

You  may  not  have  to 
leave  home  to  see  some 
picture  you  will  cherish 
after  it  has  faded  from 
your  sight.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  the  ivy  on  a 
wall,  a  group  of  sumacs 
in  the  roadside  or  a  wild 
apple  tree  covered  with 
shining  red-cheeked  ap¬ 
ples  glowing  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  sun.  There  is 
beauty  all  around  if  we 
have  but  eyes  that  see  it. 

BostonVo  Montreal™'  MRS'  CHAS-  MC  ABTHUB- 
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"“'Seeds 


POSTPAID 


Get  the 
VERY  Seed  Book  that  Gives 


SPECIAL! 


For  You  to  Get  Acquainted 
with  Maule ’s  Tested  Seeds 
Famous  Maule’s  Blood-Turnip  Beet 
Bonnie  Best  Tomato 
Golden  Rod  Carrot 
Big  Boston  Lettuce  (head) 
Mauie  Radish  (early,  round,  red) 

All  5  Full-Size  10c-  Jackets  for  Price  of  One! 

So  you  may  learn  of  the  high 
quality  of  Maule’s  Seeds  at  such 
little  cost,  we  will  send  all  five 
of  these  fine  varieties,  a  full 
lOc-Packet  of  each,  for  just  10c. 

Send  Coupon  and  10c  Today! 


r  — . . 

•  WM.  HENRY  MAULE. 

I  559  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Maturity  Dates 

YEARLY,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farm  families  plan  their 
crops  and  gardens  with  the  help 
of  Maule’s  Seed  Book,  with  its 
reliable  information  about  all  the 
finest  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
including  number  of  days  from 
planting  to  maturity.  Very  low 
prices. 

All  the  finest  varieties,  newest 
early  strains  for  heavy  yield  and 
highest  market  prices.  We  are 
sure  you,  too,  will  become  a  life¬ 
long  user  of  Maule’s  guar¬ 
anteed  seeds  ~ 

— you’ll  grow 
prize  vege¬ 
tables  and 
flowers. 
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Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  me  Maule’s  Five  lOc-Packets 
of  Vegetable  Seeds  as  described,  all  postpaid  tor  10c. 
Send  Maule’*  Seed  Book  free. 


Name 


R-  I>.  (or  street) 


P.  O.  &  State 


Big  Seed  Boo. 

FREE 


Manle's 


The  Old  Reliable  Seed  House 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

559  Maule  Bide.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Seeds  bred  to 
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PROFITS... 


The  Amish  School  Fight 

The  Amish  and  Mennonite  farmers  in 
the  Lancaster  County  section  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  making  strenuous  objections 
to  the  new  school  law  signed  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Earle  on  July  1,  1937. 

The  dispute  arises  over  the  increase  in 
the  compulsory  school  age.  The  “Plain 
Folks”  believe  and  are  asking  that  the 
authorities  exempt  their  children  from  at¬ 
tendance  when  they  complete  their  low 
grades,  regardless  of  age.  The  minimum 
school  age,  privileged  for  exemption,  is 
now  15  years.  The  following  petition  is 
being  circulated  among  all  farmer 
throughout  the  State,  with  a  view  of 
retained  the  old  school  regulations  for 
rural  districts : 

Concerning  the  New  School 
Law  of  1937 

We  the  undersigned  religious  country 
folks,  pertaining  to  Agriculture,  do  here¬ 
by  certify  that  Conscientiously,  we  can¬ 
not  send  our  Children  unto  the  world’s 
nurture  and  teachings  until  they  are 
growii  up. 

And  do  hereby  petition  the  Boards  of 
public  instruction  to  be  Lenient  with  a 
well-meaning  people. 

If  we  are  Granted  eight  months  school¬ 
ing  in  a  year  and  the  Children  are  ex¬ 
empt  when  they  get  through  the  low 
grades,  and  let  us  have  the  one-room 
schoolhouses,  and  teach  the  truth,  we 
can.  with  a  free  conscience,  send  our 
Children  to  the  Public  Schools. 

We  would  be  very  thankful  if  the 
above  would  be  granted. 

Already  3.000  signatures  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  and  there  are  many  unsigned  thou¬ 
sands  who  are  sympathetic  to  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  plea  of  these  fine  farmers. 


DON'T  PLANT 
GOOD  SEEDS 

in  soil  where  they  ivill 
not  grow 

The  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  will  show 
you  what  your  soil  requires  to  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  crops  with  the  least 
expense  for  fertilizer.  New,  larger 
model  gives  20  individual  tests  for 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  and 
acidity.  If  your  dealer  docs  not 
carry  it,  send  $2  direct  to  the — 
Sudbury  Soil  Testing  Laboratory, 
P.  O.  Box  521,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  and  data  on 
plant  needs 


SOIL  TEST 


garden  vegetables  which  have  already 
proven  their  superiority  to  thousands 
of  commercial  growers.  Peas,  beans, 
corn,  beets,  carrots,  spinach,  tomatoes 
and  all  other  garden  seeds  of  superior 
quality,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
increased  yield  and  resistance  to 
disease,  have  been  developed  by  the 
Landreth  plant  breeders.  Yearly  more 
and  more  astute  commercial  growers 
are  depending  on  the  D.  Landreth 
Seed  Company  for  their  seeds. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  special  Bulletin  on  Certi¬ 
fied  Pepper  Seed  and  Certified  Tomato  Seed  . . , 
also  Landreth’s  1938  Garden  Annua1 

xm/Aem 

SEED  COMPANY 

PLANT  BREEDERS  AND  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1784  •  BRISTOL,  PENNA. 


'INCE  1784  the  seed 
^  houseof  D. Landreth 
and  Company  have  diligently  striven 
to  improve  strains  of  garden  vege¬ 
tables  that  adequately  meet  the  needs 
of  the  commercial  grower. 

Today  the  House  of  Landreth  stands 
alone  as  the  only  seed  firm  in  the 
world  that  can  offer  certified  pepper 
seed  ...  certified  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  same 
care  is  exercised  in  pro¬ 
ducing  other  strains  of 


Using  Vegetable  Trash 

There  is  little  need  of  urging  farmei’S 
to  burn  trash  during  late  Fall,  since  they 
do  too  much  of  this.  Every  farm  in  this 
State  has  some  unproductive  soil  in 
which  one  or  more  open  furrows  can  be 
maintained  and  trash  of  all  kinds  scat¬ 
tered  along  these  furrows  with  a  little 
loose  soil  pulled  over  the  trash  to  keep  it 
from  blowing.  When  these  furrows  are 
filled  with  loose  material  they  can  be 
closed  and  another  furrow  opened  beside 
it  with  one  operation. 

Garden  trash  will  not  rot  during  one 
M  inter  but  it  will  rot  during  one  Sum¬ 
mer  if  every  part  of  it  is  in  contact  with 
damp  earth.  Soil  that  is  loaded  with 
trash  in  this  manner  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  for  one  year,  after  which  it  may 
be  plowed  to  more  thoroughly  mix  the 
rotted  vegetation  with  the  top  soil. 

Any  fungus  disease  germs  which  live 
in  this  buried  trash  will  help  to  destroy 
it  and  will  serve  as  food  to  earthworms 
and  microrganisms  which  in  turn  will 
give  off  nitric  acid  to  help  the  soil.  If 
we  are  to  have  animal  life  in  the  soil  we 
must  place  some  carbonaceous  matter 
there  for  food. 

I  have  buried  considerable  amounts  of 
waste  paper  in  this  way  and  I  feel  sure 
that  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  paper 
so  buried  I  have  added  50  pounds  to  my 
crop  after  allowing  one  season  for  rot- 
ting.  f.  t.  v. 

New  York. 


.urpee’s 


ARIG 


m 


The  sensational  Gold  Medal 
Winner  of  1937,  with 
odorless  foliage — so  popular 
more  packets  of  seeds  were 
planted  than  of  any  other 
new  flower  even  introduced. 
Brilliant  orange-gold  flow¬ 
ers.  very  early,  blooming  all 
summer  and  fail.  Send 
10c  for  Large  Packet  (this 
quantity  cost  50c  last 
^summer) ;  */a  02.,  25c; 

Vi  oz.,  $1,  postpaid. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Cat¬ 
alog  free — 144  pages, 
over  100  color  pic¬ 
tures,  every  flower  ( 
and  vegetable  worth  growing. 

Low  prices,  many  special  offers. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

456  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


CATALOG 

FREE 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 


FIELD  SEEDS  FROM 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 


EARLY  TO  LATE 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 


Potatoes,  Oats, 
hage,  Haskins 
Field  Bean*. 


Barley,  Silage  Corn,  Cab- 
Corn,  Soy  Bean*,  Wheat, 


Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  ©Id  fa¬ 
vorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type  and 
quality.  Produced  especially  for  home  and 
market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of  hy¬ 
brids  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn  from 
July  till  fall  frosts. 

FARM  CHEMICALS  . 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices. 

K,  C,  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N-Y. 


Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses. 
Millets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed 
Canary  Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture  —  all 
from  sources  proved  best. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different  with  surprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  A  SONS 
BOX  2.  -  WILLARDS,  MD. 


1938  WOMEN’S  ALMANAC 

Price  $1.00 

FACTS  -  FOTOS  -  FAMOUS  WOMEN 
NEEDLEWORK  CONTEST 

Enter  and  WIN  S 1 00. 00-60. 00-26. 00 
WOMEN’S  ALMANAC,  570  Lex.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Name . . . 

Address . .  ....  . 


WA  RNIN6I 


RUSSELL  LUPINS 


Guaronteed  Russell  lupins 
seed  con  be  obtained  only  in 
the  growers'  original  colored 
pockets,  sealed  with  the  \ 
trade-mark  bearingthe  head 
of  George  Russell,  the  origi¬ 
nator.  Refuse  all  other  offers. 


Russell  Lupins  packets  of  12  seeds  25  cts.  50  seeds  65 
cts.  120  seeds  $1.25.  250  seeds  $2.50.  Complete 
illustrated  descriptive  circulars  on  request. 

EDWARD  C.  VICK,  American  Representative 

205  ELWOOD  AVENUE  ♦  NEWARK.  N.  J. 
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House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5 Vfc  x  8 

1LXEBB  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  bow  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Send  for 
FREE 
Booklet, 
‘Banking 
by  Mail 
for  Profit 


Get  a  free  copy  of  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail  for 
Profit".  Gives  many  helpful  facts  about 
saving.  Tells  how  you  can  bank  by 
mail;  how  to  give  your  savings  every 
advantage  of  modern  safeguards;  how 
to  increase  them  through  interest  com¬ 
pounded  quarterly.  Send  the  coupon 
TODAY  for  FREE  copy.  No  obligation. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

HOME  Savings  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  your  banking 
by  mail  booklet. 


Name. 


HO 


Address. 


City. 


.  Slate. 
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INCREASE!  Your  Berry  Profits 
At  No  Extra  Cost  To  You! 


There’s  a  big  market  today  for  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  Cash  in  on  this  opportunity 
to  make  some  nice  profits. 


Send  for  valuable  FREE  Booklet.  Tells  how 
world’s  largest  growers  of  strawberry  plants 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  grow  strawberries  and 
other  leading  small  fruits.Describesandillustrates 
in  color  all  principal  vari¬ 
eties  of  Strawborries, 

Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries, Dewberries, 

Crapes,Fruit  Trees, 
etc.Explainshowwegrow 
our  selected  strain  Plants 
and  help  our  customers. 

Get  double  yields. 

Our  GUARANTEE 
givesyou  full  protection. 

Every  fruit  grower  and 
gardenershould  have  this 
FREEBook.Send  pos¬ 
tal  for  yours  NOW. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons 

155 Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


^.STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Raynor's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  «ret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
all  •  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
"true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Bx.  R-18,  ALLEN,  Md. 


piiRdue  Strawberry 

•52*r,»w  v_7  f>  i_  a  n  t  s  X 


due's  free  catalog  is  complete  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  You  can  save  30%  on  your  order.  Write 
todav  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20-A,  Showell,  Maryland. 


Maule’s  Seed  Book  FOIE 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant, 
luscious  vegetables,  also  finest  flow¬ 
ers.  1  <ow  prices  —  Booh  free.  Write 
todav:  WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

607  Mauls  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Bluetoerries 

Original  varieties  Government  Exixjriment  Station. 
AH  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 


YOU  MEED -WE  WANT 

to  send  Nursery  Catalog  of  1000  Bargains. 

Prices  50%  Less 
Than  Agents 

Address  GREEN’5  NURSERY 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH,  SIZE  3ft.  x  6ft.  $1.50 


Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Extra  strong,  joints  blind,  pure 
white  lead  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc..  well  mortised,  tight-fitting, 
smooth  finish,  sides  parallel  to  pre¬ 
vent  gaps,  round  press-fitted  iron  cross 
bar.  easily  the  best  that  you  can  buy. 
Write  for  Bulletin  437  describing 
many  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from, 
and  prices. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  a  copy  of 

MY  BIG  1938  CATALOG 


,  Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 
650  illustrations;  60  in  colors.  For  68 
years  leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  Good  seeds  cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  660,000  cus¬ 
tomers  save  money  an¬ 
nually  buying  seeds  from  me,  a  grower. 

rnrr  SPECIAL  TRIAL  offer 

riff  ft1  125  Soada  of  My  New  Sen- 
I  nation  Tomato, “King  of  the 

Earlies,"  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease  resistant,  heavy 
yielder,  or  150  Seals  of  IWy  Peerless  Cab  - 
bags,  average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  3c  Stamp 
to  cover  Postage  for  either  one,  or  5c 
for  both  special  offers.  Catalog  Free. 

R.  H.  SHU  M/AY,  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  401.  iROOKFOIRO.ILL.  fist.  is?o 


Strawberry  Variety  Tests 

This  strawberry  report  gives  our  re¬ 
sults  at  the  Connecticut  Station  Farm 
for  1937.  The  outstanding  new  varieties 
are  Catskill  and  Pathfinder.  Catslcill  is 
a  product  of  the  New  England  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  a  result  of  the 
splendid  work  of  G.  L.  Slate.  It  has 
been  tested  here  for  three  years  and  seems 
to  do  especially  well  in  Southern  New 
England.  The  fruit  is  large,  brightly 
colored  and  when  well  grown  most  at¬ 
tractive.  Many  of  our  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  are  increasing  their  planting  of  this 
variety.  The  season  is  about  the  same  as 
Howard  Premier.  Although  it  is  a  little 
later  in  starting  to  ripen,  the  bulk  of  the 
fruit  is  picked  about  the  same  time.  The 
fruit  is  soft  and  requires  careful  handling 
and  a  nearby  market.  The  berries  are 
rough  and  under  unfavorable  growing 
conditions  unattractive.  It  usually  aver¬ 
ages  larger  in  size  of  berry  than  most  va¬ 
rieties  and  for  that  reason  is  favored  by 
the  pickers. 

Pathfinder  is  a  new  variety  from  the 
New  Jersey  Station,  having  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  J.  H.  Clark.  We  have  grown 
it  only  one  year  under  the  designation  of 
New  Jersey  35.  We  understand  that 
plants  will  be  available  for  1938  planting. 
A  one-year  trial  is  not  enough  to  base 
judgment  on  a  strawberry  but  one  is 
tempted  to  recommend  this  variety  for 
general  planting  in  this  territory.  It  is 
certainly  well  worth  trying  on  a  limited 
scale.  Pathfinder  combines  many  of  the 
good  qualities  of  Howard  Premier  and 
Aberdeen,  its  parents.  The  foliage  is 
much  like  Howard  Premier  and  that  is 
as  near  ideal  as  has  yet  been  attained. 
The  fruit  is  smoother,  rounder  and  more 
uniform  in  size  and  shape.  In  texture  the 
berries  are  a  little  soft  during  wet  weath¬ 
er.  The  color  is  bright,  although  a  little 
darker  than  one  would  like  for  most 
markets.  The  fruit  is  tart  but  has  a  good 
strawberry  flavor  equal  to  any  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  now  grown. 

There  are  several  new  strawberries 
coming  on  but  since  plants  are  not  avail¬ 
able  it  is  best  not  to  say  much  about 
these  yet.  Some  of  our  new  ones  have 
better  quality  than  any  strawberries  we 
have  tasted.  17.  S.  D.  A.  1773  is  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  for  its  large  size  and 
fine  flavor.  IJ.  S.  D.  A.  1428  is  smaller 
in  size  but  equally  good  in  flavor  and 
more  productive.  Dorsett  and  Fairfax 
are  excellent  for  the  home  garden  but  in 
the  North  are  too  low  in  yield  for  the 
market  gardener.  They  must  be  eaten 
fresh  from  the  patch  to  catch  their  full 
aroma  and  flavor. 

It  is  evident  from  our  trials  and  the 
practice  of  the  most  successful  growers 
that  many  strawberry  farmers  set  their 
plants  too  close  in  the  rows.  We  found 
the  best  spacing  to  be  for  rows  3%  feet 
apart  and  for  the  plants  to  be  from  3  to 
374  feet  apart  in  the  row.  On  good 
strawberry  land  this  will  give  a  narrow 
matted  row  from  15  to  18  inches  wide. 
More  width  than  this  is  too  much.  There 
is  not  enough  moisture  to  mature  the 
fruit.  In  dry  years  the  berries  are 
•small  and  seedy,  especially  on  the  last 
pickings.  I11  wet  weather  the  fruit  rots 
badly.  Why  experienced  strawberry 
growers  persist  in  setting  plants  12  to 
IS  inches  apart  in  the  row  we  cannot 
understand.  It  takes  more  plants,  more 
work  and  means  less  returns.  With  3% 
feet  by  3%  feet  planting  the  field  can 
be  cultivated  both  ways  until  the  plants 
begin  to  run,  thereby  saving  much  hand 
weeding.  When  planting  as  far  apart 
as  this  the  plants  must  be  set  early,  the 
ground  well  prepared  and  fertilized  and 
the  plants  set  in  good  condition  so  that 
there  will  be  as  few  skips  as  possible. 
Extra  plants  should  be  set  to  have  on 
hand  to  fill  in  missing  places.  With  this 
wide  planting  missing  plants  leave  long 
gaps  that  may  not  be  filled  in  before 
Fall.  No  doubt  this  is  the  chief  objec¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  most  growers  to 
this  wide  spacing.  D.  F.  JONES. 

Department  of  Genetics. 


The  Peach  Borer 

What  is  the  cause  of  a  sticky  juice  that 
comes  out  of  peach  trees?  A  neighbor  has 
the  same  trouble  and  he  says  he  find  little 
gray  worms  which  he  thinks  are  to 
blame  for  it.  J.  L. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  poach  tree  borer  insect.  The 
insect  comes  from  an  egg  laid  by  the 
adult  fly  during  the  season  at  the  base  of 
the  tree.  The  egg  hatches  and  the  grub 
enters  the  tree  and  starts  eating.  These 
borers  will  do  great  damage  unless  re¬ 
moved  and  in  fact  will  kill  the  tree. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  scrape  off  the 
gum  and  with  a  stiff  wire  or  knife  find 
the  burrow  where  the  borer  is.  either  re¬ 
moving  him  or  killing  him  in  the  burrow. 
This  should  be  done  at  least  twice  a  year 
and  in  fact  any  time  any  of  this  gum  is 
seeu  on  a  peach  tree,  it  should  be  inves¬ 
tigated. 


Harris’  splendid  varieties  of  muskmelons  are  large,  thick- 
fleshed  and  have  a  taste-provoking  flavor  that  makes  them 
the  favorites  of  market  growers  in  the  North.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  that  melons  are  not  as  difficult  to  grow  as 
is  generally  believed.  Good,  rich  soil  that’s  not  too  heavy, 
a  warm  sunny  garden  spot  and  good  seed,  are  all  that’s 
required  to  raise  a  delicious  crop. 


The  name  of  Harris  has  become  a  password  to  larger  profits 
for  growers.  They  know  the  carefully  cultured,  climate- 
tested  Harris  strains  of  vegetables  can  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  finer  quality,  more  salable 
crops.  Outstanding  are  Harris  early  varieties  of  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  peppers,  muskmelons,  squash  and  beets. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  IXC„  R.  F.  D.  16,  COLD  WATER,  N.  Y. 
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No  ^newer  or  amateur  gardener 
should  be  without  the  new  1938 
Harris  catalog — it  is  really  a  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  instruction 
hook  and  guide  to  producing  the 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers  pos¬ 
sible.  Sent  free  upon  request. 


HARRIS  SKDSTra 


rliei*  Crops 


Watermelons  for  the  North 

HONEY  CREAM  -  The  EARLIEST,  SWEETEST,  BEST  QUALITY  WATERMELON 
It  is  a  very  prolific,  early  watermelon  with  firm,  creamy,  yellow  flesh, 
introduced  by  us  two  years  ago  and  already  making  a  name  for  itself 
Write  today  for  free  Descriptive  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog. 


Box  22,  Hall,  New  York 


MALONEY  CATALOG  FREE 


famous  Miami  Valley.  Newest  raspberries;  '•A* 
Taylor  and  Marcy,  largest  reds;  Indian 
Summer,  a  large  and  profitable  ever-bearer;  Sodua, 
heaviest  yielding  of  all  raspberries.  Large  Red  Lake 
Currants,  Poorman  Gooseberries,  Whitesbog  Slue- 
berries,  Thornless  Youngberries,  Boysenberries. 
Sensational  New  Fall-Bearing  Cherry  —  delicious  sweet 
cherries  ripening  in  September.  New  “Hardee”  Peach, 
New  Miami  Red  Apple,  Stanley  Plum,  Gorham  Pear, 
Hardy  Northern  Nut  Trees.  Complete  stock  of  the  best 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Evergreens.  All  are  described 
in  our  1938  catalog.  Send  for  your  FREE  copy  today. 

W.  N.  SCARFF'S  SONS,  Box  107,  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


Orchard  Planters’  Dreams 
Realized!  This  new  apple 
is  classed  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fruit  intro¬ 
ductions  in  recent  years. 


Trade  Mark 


Fruit  is  same  size  as 
common  McIntosh.  but 
better  quality,  covered  with  solid  red  with¬ 
out  stripes.  Hangs  better  on  tree.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  very  tender  and  juicy. 


All  Buds  for  Budding  Cut 
from  Bearing  Trees 


Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  annual  heavy  bearer, 
comes  into  fruiting  early.  Oct.  to  Feb. 

We  specialize  in  Northern  Maloney 
Grown  Fruit  Trees.  All  stock  is  guaran¬ 
teed  true  to  name. 


This  is  Our  54th  YEAR  and 


We  Operate  400  ACRES 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and 
Boses  are  all  described  fully  in  our  24-page 
“Fruit  Growers’  Catalog.”  This  book 
gives  you  planting  instructions  and  other 
valuable  information. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

40  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Write  Today  for 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD,  Big  Red 

Fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th, 
regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To  intro¬ 
duce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds  will 
send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and 
Carrot,  Lettuce,  Radish.  Onion, 
all  the  above  and  tbe  following: 

GRAND  NEW  FLOWERS 


and  Dahlia  Zinnias  all  for  uic.in  canaaa  zue 
rnrr  Our  colored  catalog  of  High 
ri\LL  Quality  Seeds.  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Coupon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  Catalog. 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  14,  Randolph, 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 


We  offer  many  new  and  tasted  improved 
varieties  of  fruits  and  berries  which 
mean  greater  profits  to  the  grower.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  triple  inspected,  hardy,  well- 
rooted,  thrifty  trees  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Plant  de¬ 
pendable  Bountiful  Ridge  Grown  Stock  this  year. 
Proved  best  by  test.  Write  for  1938  complete  catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Dept.  13,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  58-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every  ■ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys'  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys'  Book  of  Bargains 
-  offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N. Y . 

Established  1880 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  15c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm.  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit— 
JTrees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.jAy1^^ 
~  in  fact  our  1938  Catalog  has  every- 

thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  , 

iSLA  _  Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House  Q/Ol  °^fk 

SMB,  Box  Gansva^ Clhio^^jy 


Dependable  Nursery  Stock 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  ou- 
bfoduots.  A  Guide  to  the  Best  Fruit  trees.  Small  Fruits. 
Evergreens,  Shrubs  and  Roses  for  Farm,  Village  aud 
Suburban  Homes. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  Niagara  County  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


CLMES’ 


ES’  Gotten 

iNsyiEBErJ^i 


C  O  NT  A 

valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  successful  gardening. 
Describes  all  new  and  favorite 
vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO. 

BOX  21  -  CANTON,  OHIO 


Chestnut  Trees  For  Your  Dooryard 

I  specialize  in  Northern  strains.  Make  your  vard  beau 
tiful.  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted  Pecan's,  English 
Walnuts.  Black  Walnuts.  Hybrid  Hickories.  Htccaus. 
pure  Sliagbarks,  blight-resistant  Chinese  Chestnuts 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH.  Box  S.  SWARTHMORE,  PA 

FRUIT  TUFFS  1,1  the  newer  and  better  varie 
‘  "bll  IIILI.J  ties  offered  by  Virginia’s  larges; 
growers  of  Fruit  Trees.  Write  for  Free  Copy  of  our 
44  Page  Planting  Guide  and  new  low  prices. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro.  Virginia 

Tlifl  iVpwpr  Racnhprripc  STOCK  from  Exp.  Sta.  at 

me  newer  naspoernes  Geneva.  Attractive  prepaid 

prices  for  spring  delivery.  W.  Halbert.  Oxford,  N.  V 

Hardiest  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  Alsike,  Bromus.  etc 

Shipments  subject  your  inspection.  Samples  free.  Grimm 
Alfalfa  Assn.  Fargo.  N.  D.  500  co-operating  growers 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Mrs.  Ross  learns  about 

SCOTCH  THRIFT 


l  lt*$  BECAUSE 
*  SCOTCH  AND 
UKE  TO  SAVE 

money." 


STEVENSON.WH 

!$E  PU-LSBURY' 
p OE  A  CHEAPER 


“why,  I  SHOULD  "no, INDEED!  IF  I  SHOULD 
think  the  cheaper  SPOIL  this  cake,  i‘d  lose 


FLOUR  WOULD  SAVE 
you  MONEY  P" 

\ 


MORE  THAN  THE  COST  OF 
THE  FLOUR  IN  TEN  CAKES*" 


The  average  cake  costs  between  30c  and  50c  to  make. 
The  fine  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  in  such  a  cake  costs 
only  about  3c.  Cheap  flour  might  save  J/2c  .  .  .  and  it 
might  spoil  50c  worth  of  cake.  One  little  baking  failure 
can  waste  more  than  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  flour 
that  caused  the  failure. 

More  and  more,  women  are  figuring  out  what  it  costs 
to  use  a  certain  flour — not  what  it  costs  to  buy  it.  As 
a  result,  more  and  more  of  them  are  turning  to 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  For  nearly  seventy  years  i  t  has 
been  dependable.  It  never  changes  in  quality.  More¬ 
over,  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  “balanced”  to  work  perfectly 
for  everything  from  bread  to  the  most 
delicate  pastry*  You’ll  enjoy  using  it. 


m 
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I  f  *  «  .  :  - 
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*  •  yU  .  t  i  i  A 
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v.  ^XXX  i  J 

] 
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It;  *o»  r 

Cak Bisali1s/ 


CA  TALOG  FREE! 

Write  for  jour  copy  NOW.  Fully 
describes  many  varieties  includ¬ 
ing:  Dorsett,  Catskill,  Fairfax, 
etc.  and  tells  haw  to  raise  than. 
Our  plants  are  stronger,  healthier 
and  guaranteed  heavy  producers. 
Study  our  low  prices  and  quantity 
discounts  before  ordering  else¬ 
where.  Write— 

RAYNER  BROS. 

BOX  40  SALISBURY,  MD. 


FREEaBERRV  BOOK 


T^ueowifs 


Send  today  for  this  valuable  booklet: 
describes  and  illustrates  the  leading 

_  varieties  of  Strawberries  including 

nOUlTttenjf  New  Dorsett  and  Fairfax;  Raspberries, 
v  V  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Giving  complete  cultural  directions 
written  by  a  life-long  Strawberry 
Grower.  And  tells  how  we  grow  our 
selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guaran¬ 
teed.. Plants.  Every  .fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  265  Vine  St,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SLtijjc 

LIGHT 
&  POWERFUL 
Cuts  1  h”  limbs. 
Works  in  nap 
row  places. 

No  slip' 
ping  or 
bruis¬ 
ing. 


Q*Ut 


No 

More 

Handle 

Trouble 


"TIFFANY 

Double  Cut  Pruners 


HANDY 
&  DURABLE 
Hammers  forged 
from  tough 
alloy  steel 
that  will 
not  bend 
o  r 
break 


cut  easy  and  stand  the 
strain.  Length  24  in.,  \vt.. 

2%  lbs.  Price  $3.00  prepaid. 

,  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Circular  of  Grafting  Tools.  Park 
,  Scrapers,  Pole  Primers,  Briar  Hooks. 

Hand  Pruners  and  Lopping  Shears. 

,  Ask  Your  Healer  to  Stock  Them. 

C.  R.  TIFFANY,  Mfrs.,  CONKLIN,  N.  Y. 

ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements:  (2)  16  guaranteed  Yelox  Finer¬ 
fotos  or  (3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  ail  for  25c  coin.  Order  bv  number. 

FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Guaranteed  Native  Northern  Grown 

RED  CLOVER  -  ALSIKE  -  ALFALFA  -  SWEET 
CLOVER  -  TIMOTHY  -  SOY  BEANS  &  SEED  CORN. 

Laboratory  tested,  highest  quality  proven  seeds  adopted 
to  your  locality.  Buy  now  at  most  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  254,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


if  flnfl  V  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nUllftlV  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
Cl!  MC  fe8sinnal  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
■  ILind  Genuine. Nationally  know  n.MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROLLS  DEVELOl’ED-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosse. Wis 


BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00.  Catalogue  free. 
SCHLOSSMAN’S.  545  THIRD  AVE  ,  NEW  YORK 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Yelox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Ruralisms 

i  — 


Manures  and  Composts. — One  of  our 
correspondents  comments  on  the  frequent 
advice  to  use  well-rotted  manure  in  the 
garden.  She  states  that  her  husband 
digs  a  deep  trench,  tills  with  fresh  ma¬ 
nure,  and  puts  soil  on  top ;  peas  or  some 
flower  seeds  are  sown  in  this  soil,  and 
always  give  good  results.  But  it  will  be 
observed  that  this  is  not  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  fresh  manure  with  the  soil,  but  is 
really  the  construction  of  an  out-of-doors 
hotbed.  The  warmth  would  give  an  ex¬ 
cellent  start  in  germination  and  early 
growth,  and  by  the  time  the  roots  began 
to  run  deeper  the  heat  of  fermentation 
would  be  past,  and  the  manure  would  be 
rotting.  We  have  known  several  old- 
country  gardeners  who  started  their 
peas  in  this  way.  In  Great  Britain  culi¬ 
nary  peas  are  sown  much  earlier  than 
here;  Mrs.  Earle,  in  her  Surrey  garden, 
writes  of  sowing  peas  January  S,  but  at 
that  season  in  New  Jersey  we  should 
have  to  sow  seed  with  a  crowbar.  How¬ 
ever.  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  hot¬ 
bed  conditions  provided  by  a  foundation 
of  fermenting  manure  would  gibe  the  peas 
a  start,  and  the  rotting  manure  would 
provide  a  reservoir  of  fertility  latex*.  But 
the  incorporation  of  fresh  unrotted  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  soil  would  be  undesirable 
practice,  the  beat  and  fermentation  being 
too  much  for  plants  set  in  it  immediately. 
Fi*esh  manure  may  be  spread  on  land  in 
the  Fall,  to  be  plowed  or  spaded  under  in 
Spring.  Customary  garden  and  green¬ 
house  practice  is  to  pile  manure  in  lay¬ 
ers  with  soil  between,  thus  preventing 
loss  of  ammonia ;  the  pile  is  cut  down 
and  worked  over  before  use.  Piled  ma¬ 
nure  is  better  mixed  with  soil  because  it 
slows  up  heating,  and  thus  prevents  burn- 
ign  or  ‘‘firefang.”  Our  correspondent 
asks  whether  the  crumbling  manure  at 
the  bottom  ow  the  pile  retains  food  value, 
or  whether  it  is  only  useful  as  humus. 
This  depends  entirely  on  the  general  con¬ 
ditions  ;  if  it  is  where  tlie  pile  will  leach 
away  any  manure  loses  value,  or  if  it  is 
so  exposed  that  the  ammonia  is  carried 
off.  Superphosphate  or  gypsum  sprin¬ 
kled  over  the  manure  heap  will  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  its  value.  We  may  say, 
soughly  speaking,  that  when  the  center 
of  a  pile  ceases  to  feel  warm  the  manure 
is  in  a  safe  condition  for  general  garden 
use.  There  is,  however,  a  value  in  old 
manure  that  does  not  show  in  its  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis ;  long-ultivated  garden  soils 
are  very  likely  to  be  deficient  in  humus, 
and  this  is  best  applied  (or  most  con¬ 
veniently)  in  the  form  of  manure.  Even 
those  broad-leaved  evergreens  that  require 
acidity  will  endure  a  mulch  of  manure 
that  is  very  well  rotted,  like  the  spent 
manure  from  a  mushroom  bed.  Some 
plants  ai*e  very  intolerant  of  manure  in 
actual  contact,  such  as  lilies;  it  is  also 
undesirable  to  put  manure  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  when  planting  shrubs.  It 
tends  to  induce  a  quick  growth  of  the 
top,  whereas,  with  these  woody  subjects, 
we  would  better  have  a  good  root  system 
first.  Transplanted  trees  or  shnibs 
should  only  have  manure  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing.  and  this  in  Fall  or  Winter.  Unless 
one  has  access  to  a  barnyadr,  the  amateur 
gardener  nowadays  is  likely  to  buy  ma- 
inn*e'only  in  the  dried  and  shredded  form, 
which  is  very  convenient  to- apply  on  the 
lawn  or  perennial  border,  but  it  should 
always  be  scattei'ed  thinly,  for  it  is  likely 
to  heat  if  in  piles.  This  is  not  rotted 
manure,  but  has  had  the  maisture  re¬ 
moved  by  drying ;  some  forms  of  it  are 
said  to  be  conmbined  with  peat  moss.  It 
gives  us  excellent  results,  for  our  old  gar¬ 
den  needs  humus. 

The  Cheerful  Ardesia. — Among  the 
plants  offered  at  Christmas  we  often  see 
a  potted  shrub-like  specimen  with  attrac¬ 
tive  evergreen  leaves  and  clusters  of 
handsome  red  berries.  This  is  Ardisia 
crenulata,  or  A.  crispa,  according  to  the 
botanists;  it  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Malaya,  long  in  cultivation.  It  holds  its 
berries  for  a  long  time,  often  until  an¬ 
other  crop  is  ripe,  and  while  the  old  ber- 
ries  are  a  little  dulled  in  color  they  are 
still  showy.  The  effect  of  mature  berries, 
flowers  and  coming  fruit  on  the  one  plant 
is  very  striking,  and  the  firm  leathery 
foliage  is  always  attractive.  The  Ardisia 
is  a  particularly  good  window  plant,  for 
it  will  endure  a  little  neglect  in  watering, 
and  requires  a  moderate  temperature 
about  50  degrees.  In  Summer  it  should 
be  put  outdoors,  the  pot  being  plunged  in 
a  partially  shaded  place.  Congenial  soil 
is  equal  parts  of  loam,  sand  and  peat; 
large  plants  will  like  the  addition  of  a 
little  old  well-rotted  manure.  When  the 
plants  begin  to  flower  they  should  have 
plenty  of  light,  and  they  must  always 
have  good  ventilation.  It  is  said  that  a 
little  soot  added  to  the  water  occasionally 
brightens  the  color  of  the  berries.  The 
Ardisia  is  propagated  by  cutting  or  by 
seed;  seedlings  make  the  more  symmetri¬ 


cal  plants.  There  is  a  third  method  of 
propagation  that  may  be  used  in  the  case 
of  old  plants,  and  that  is  air-layering, 
like  the  rubber  plant.  When  a  pot-grown 
Ardisia  is  about  three  years  old,  it  often 
becomes  gaunt  and  leggy,  while  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  leaves  at  tlie  top.  Selecting 
a  suitable  point  in  the  stem,  an  incision 
is  made  in  the  bark,  and  a  handful  of 
damp  sphagnum  moss  is  tied  around  it. 
cep  the  moss  damp,  and  the  plant"  will 
soon  root  in  it;  the  top  is  then  cut  from 
the  parent  plant,  and  potted  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  making;  a  symmetrical  specimen. 
Seeds  are  sown  in  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring,  the  older  berries  being  used ;  the 
pulp  is  washed  off  the  seeds  and  they  ai*e 
sown  at  once,  covering  with  about  one- 
fourth  inch  of  soil.  A  moderate  tempera- 
tui*e  and  fair  amount  of  moisture  will  in¬ 
duce  early  germination.  Under  green¬ 
house  conditions  the  plants  ordinarily  be¬ 
gin  to  fruit  when  about  a  year  old.  For 
some  years  we  have  not  seen  so  many 
Ardisias  in  the  flower  stores,  but  appar¬ 
ently,  like  many  other  old  plants,  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  them.  They 
are  so  showy,  and  hold  their  beauty  for 
such  a  long  time  under  .window  condi¬ 
tions.  that  they  will  give  more  permanent 
satisfaction  than  many  showy  flowering 
plants. 

The  Popular  Dracaenas.— No  doubt 
many  window-gardeners  are  noKw  admir¬ 
ing  the  handsome  foliage  of  a  Dracama, 
received  among  Christmas  plants,  and 
wondering  just  how  they  may  maintain 
its  beauty.  This  is  more  of  a  problem 
than  the  accommodating  Ardisia.  for  the 
Dracaenas  (most  of  them  Cordyline  to 
the  botanist)  demand  more  warmth,  and 
some  of  them  are  rather  impatient  of 
living-room  conditions.  The  Dracaena  has 
pointed  strop-shaped  leaves,  often  varie¬ 
gated  or  brilliantly  colored;  it  belongs  to 
the  lily  family,  but  the  flowers  are 
usually  insignificant.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  in  the  trade  is  Draeama  (Cordv- 
line)  terminalis,  variegated  in  shades  of 
green,  bronze  and  red,  with  many  varia¬ 
tions  ;  this  is  often  seen  in  conservatories 
in  the  form  of  large  old  specimens,  and 
is  also  used  in  subtropical  bedding  and 
vases  during  the  Summer.  One  of  the 
best  for  window  culture  is  the  lovely 
Dracaena  Massangeana.  the  leaves  bright 
green  with  a  golden  stripe  down  the  cen- 
tei*.  This  is  often  used  in  ornamental 
baskets  combined  with  ferns.  Another 
familiar  one  use  din  the  same  way  is 
Dracaena  Sanderiana,  the  leaves  edged 
with  creamy  white.  There  are  spotted 
varieties,  or  blotched  with  white  and 
gold,  and  others  with  leaves  of  brilliant 
rosy  red.  Some  of  them  are  only  at  home 
in  the  conservatory,  for  they  are  all  tropi¬ 
cal  in  origin,  but  those  generally  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  ti*ade  can  be  kept  in  the 
house  if  given  warmth,  light  and  sufficient 
water.  Dracaena  fragrans,  with  shining 
green  foliage,  does  very  well  even  with 
a  little  neglect ;  its  graceful  recurring 
leaves  make  a  handsome  specimen,  while 
another  green-leaved  variety  Dracaena 
indivisa,  from  New  Zealand,  does  well 
outside  in  Summer,  and  in  the  window  in 
Winter.  But  the  small  specimens  we  see 
among  Christmas  plants  are  mostly  rath¬ 
er  tender  varieties  with  conspicuous  fo¬ 
liage,  and  they  must  be  handled  more 
carefully.  Both  Dracama  Massangeana 
and  Dracaena  Sanderiana  have  done  very 
well  with  us  in  a  warm  and  sunny  win¬ 
dow  ;  where  they  begin  to  prine  away  we 
usually  find  that  they  are  not  getting 
enough  light,  or  the  drainage  is  poor.  D. 
indivisa  seems  more  tolerant  of  shade 
than  other  varieties,  and  we  have  seen 
it  doing  well  in  sunless  rooms.  Old  and 
leggy  plants  with  a  considerable  area  of 
bare  stem  can  be  propagated  by  air-lay¬ 
ering,  as  previously  described,  the  leafy 
top  making  a  compact  new  plant.  Some 
of  the  Di’acsenas  grow  into  trees  20  or 
30  feet  high,  having  clusters  of  leaves  on 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  dragon- 
tree,  Dracaena  draco,  with  bluish  green 
leaves,  is,  we  think,  grown  outdoors  in 
California.  There  was  a  famous  dragon- 
tree  in  the  Canary  Islands  which  attained 
a  height  of  70  feet,  the  trunk  15  feet  in 
diameter;  its  age  was  unknown,  but  it 
was  included  among  the  oldest  trees 
known  to  botanists. 


A  Note  from  Wisconsin 

Please  give  xxs  more  of  your  reader’s 
article  from  al  lover  the  country.  These 
are  interesting.  In  Southwestei*n  Wis¬ 
consin  we  need  moisture.  The  ground 
froze  up  extremely  dry  and  unless  we  get 
lots  of  snow  and  Spring  rains  the  ground 
will  be  in  poor  shape.  Relief  is  the  big 
problem  here,  pot  much  labor  in  this 
country  town.  We  are  shipping  sweet 
cream  to  Boston.  w.  f. 

Richland  County,  Wis. 
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Get  Yours  At 
LOW  FACTORY 
«_  PRICE! 


a'ound 


‘"Z, 

Went  and  you  cap  r~ 


THE  TRACTOR  of  "100  USES" 

When  a  Shaw  DU-ALL  reports  for  work,  most  labor  troubles  and 
expenses  are  gone  with  the  wind.  You’re  not  troubled  with  “sit-down” 
strikes  in  the  mule  stable.  You  don’t  worry  about  labor  shortages  or  pay¬ 
ing  high  wages,  because  DU-ALL  does  all  field,  road  and  belt  work  for 
only  3c  an  hour.  Large  size  does  more  than  the  work  of  several  men  and 
two  or  three  mules.  It  plows,  discs,  harrows,  furrows,  seeds,  cultivates, 
harvests,  digs  potatoes,  mows,  rakes,  sprays,  cuts  tall  weeds  and  hauls. 
It  runs  washing  machines,  feed  grinders,  corn  shellers,  buzz  saws,  con¬ 
crete  mixers,  onion  graders,  water  pumps,  lathes  and  other  belt  machinery. 
Does  deep  mold-board  plowing  and  other  heavy  work.  Think  what  an 
amazing  money-maker  and  time-saver  the  Shaw  is  for  farms,  ranches, 
truck  gardens,  nurseries,  orchards,  poultry  ranches,  estates,  suburban 
homes,  golf  courses  and  parks. 


SPECTACULAR  NEW  FEATURES  — 

New  1938  DU-ALL  has  3  SPEEDS  FOR¬ 
WARD  and  REVERSE.  Special  G  speed  gear 
to  order,  runs  from  %  mile  to  15  miles  per 
hour.  REVERSE  GEAR  eases  work  among 
rocks,  roots  and  in  small  areas.  New  POWER 
TURN  enables  DU- ALL  to  be  turned  in  its 
tracks  without  lifting  or  pushing.  Power¬ 
ful  Briggs  and  Stratton  4-Cycle  AIR¬ 
COOLED  ENGINE  runs  on  gasoline  or 
kerosene.  AIR  CLEANER  protects  engine 
against  sand  and  grit;  muffles  carburetor 
noise.  PATENTED  TOOL  CONTROL  makes 
possible  the  shifting  of  cultivating  tools  from 
side  to  side  by  simplv  turning  control  grips. 
CONTROL  HANDLES  adjustable  to  man, 
woman  or  boy.  GAUGE  WHEEL  re  gulates 
cultivating  depth.  TOOL  and  RIDING  AT¬ 
TACHMENTS  available  for  all  uses.  Con¬ 
venient  JIFFY  HITCHES  quicken  tool 
and  attachment  hook-ups.  AIR 
TIRES  save  25%  fuel  cost;  resist 
side  slip;  allow  fast  travel  on 
highways.  Lug-type  wheels  also 
available.  POWER  TAKE-OFF 
PULLEY  converts  DU-ALL  into 
portable  power  plant  for  belt  ma¬ 
chinery.  Special  ALLOY  STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION  gives  extreme 
strength  and  durability  to  gears  aud 
shafts. 


SEE  DU-ALL  ON  DISPLAY— You  can 

actually  see  these  sensational  new  features 
and  get  the  “feel'’  of  the  DU-ALL  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  January  17-21,  1938.  You’ll  find  the 
DU-ALL  on  display  in  Space  347, .Section 
C.  See  it!  Study  its  superior  construction 
and  many  profitable  advantages. 

GUARANTEED — Any  defects  in  material 
or  workmanship  on  all  Shaw  Tractors, 
Equipment  and  Tools  will  be  repaired  or 
replaced  without  cost  within  one  year  from 
date  of  purchase. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICE  — Our  direct 
F  ACTO  R  Y-TO- YO  U  Sales  Plan  brings 

you  a  DU-ALL  at  an  amazingly  low  one- 
profit  price.  Mail  coupon  below  for  price 
list  of  models  and  equipment! 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER— You 

can  give  the  DU-ALL  a  work-out 
on  your  own  job;  you  can  com¬ 
pare  it  with  any  other  tractor  on 
the  market;  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  time,  labor  and 
money-saver  it  really  is  by  sim¬ 
ply  ordering  it  on  our  geuerous 
10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER.  Send 
coupon  for  full  details! 


THE  SHAW  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

4701  Front  Street,  Galesburg,  Kans.  5812-F  Magnolia  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

130-F  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  668-F  North  4th  Street,  Columbus,  O. 


4  Models 
2  to  5  Horsepower 

Get  This  FREE  BOOK 

Contains  interesting  photos  of  DU-ALLS  sav- 
money,  time  and  labor  on  hundreds  of 
JLHhihrouyl?out  the  u-  S.  Pictures  and  de- 
StUiieSr,  van°us  m°dels,  attachments  and 
•  *°ols.  Quotes  low  FACTORY  prices.  56  color- 
A  (ll1  Pa»os  in  all ;  beautifully  illustrated.  This 

!?"’  -vou  can  make  more  monev! 
Let  it!  Mail  coupon  today  !  ‘ 


"POWERFUL . . .  ECONOMICAL,"  Say  Users 

SURPRISING  POWER  -  « 


SURPRISING  POWER 

“I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
my  DU-ALL.  Was  truly  sur¬ 
prised  at  its  power.  It  will  pull 
the  plow  in  any  kind  of  ground.” 
— 0.  E.  Haskin,  Placentia.  Cal. 

SMALL  EXPENSE 

“My  Shaw  lias  been  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  service  for  several  years 
at  small  expense.”  —  G.  H. 
Byrne,  Mart,  Texas. 

CAN’T  BE  BEAT 

“No  other  trnetor  can  take  the 
place  of  a  IJU-ALL  in  quality, 
power  and  service.”  —  Giasco 
David,  Belair,  Maryland, 


EFFICIENT 

“My  DU-ALL  gives  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  itself  in  any  work. 
I  ve  sawed  25  cords  of  wood  in 
C  hours  ou  iy»  gallons  of  gas.” 
—William  J,  Proctor,  Ogdens- 
burg.  N,  Y. 

POWER  TURN  O.K. 

“The  Shaw  Power  Turn  is  O.K. 
I  can’t  praise  it  too  highly. 
It’s  so  easy  to  operate  the  5- 
horse  model  that  my  little  boy 
does  all  m.v  work  now.” — H, 
S,  Doehring,  Merrill,  Michigan. 


MORE  ECONOMICAL  THAN 
HORSES 

“I  couldn’t  afford  to  feed  a 
team  of  horses  so  I  bought  a 
Shaw,  and  do  as  much  work 
with  it  as  my  neighbors  do 
with  mules  and  horses.” — C.  W. 
Donne,  Hamburg,  Pa, 

SAWS  WOOD 

“My  DU-ALL  works  fine  in 
plowing.  And  in  addition,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  power  it  pro¬ 
duces  for  grinding  grain  and 
sawing  wood.”  —  Henry  Harer. 
Kankakee.  Ill, 


.  THE  SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (Address  nearest  office) 

I  4101  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kans.  130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1  5812-F  Magnolia  Ave„  Chicago.  III.  668-F  N,  Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  rush  FREE  book,  low  factory  prices,  details  of  10-DAY  TRIVL  OFFER 

I 


Name 


Address 


I  City  .... 


•State. 
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•  It’s  never  too  early  to  plan  your  spray  program.  For 
dormant  applications  GRASSELLI  filtered  Lime  Sulfur 
contains  the  proper  amount  of  polysulfides  for  maxi¬ 
mum  results.  It  is  clear,  cherry-red  in  color  and  contains 
no  sludge— and  when  you  swing  into  lead  arsenate  don’t 
forget  that  NuREXFORM  is  compatible  with  Lime  Sulfur. 

For  a  heavier  type  lead  use  GRASSELLI.  It  deposits  a 
heavy  film  that  is  desirable  for  protection  against  severe 
codling  moth  infestation. 

See  your  dealer  now  for  early  season  requirements. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Grasselli  Chemicals  Department 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  N  urserymen.  Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultry  men 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  L  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
'  Free 


STEADY  WORK— GOOD  PAY-RELIABLE  MAN 

WANTED  to  call  on  farmers,  no  experience  or  capi¬ 
tal  required.  Pleasant  work.  Home  every  night.  Make 
up  to  $12  a  day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Particulars 
Free.  Write  MoNESS  CO.,  Dept.  93,  Freeport,  Illinois 


1W?1U  ll/ANTm  Tf>  seU  our  Complete  lane  of 
lllEll  ft  Hit  1  Elf  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals. 
Cash  commission  paid  weekly. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


a  niTp  For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
y  A  |f  [\]\  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

JL  illVlllJ  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


•  Maytag  built  the  first 
washer  engine, over  twenty 
years  ago — the  gasoline 
Multi-Motor.  Now  Maytag 
gives  you  the  first  Twin- 
Cylinder  washer  engine. 
This  marvelous  new,  in¬ 
built  engine  provides— 

a  Smooth  flow  of  power.  • 
Steadier,  quieter  opera¬ 
tion.  «  Easier  starting  — 
built  for  a  woman  to  op¬ 
erate.  •  Greater  economy 
—  does  a  big  washing  on 
1  one  quart  of  gasoline.  • 
Compact  —  interchange¬ 
able  with  electric  motor. 


t m/e/lfia 

MAYTAG 


THE  LEADING  FARM  WASHER 

Enjoy  this  modern  engine  in  the 
only  washer  with  a  big,  sturdy,  one- 
piece,  cast-aluminum  tub, 
sediment  trap,  Roller  Water 
Remover,  adjustable  legs, and 
many  other  advantages. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY  •  MANUFACTURERS  •  FOUNDED  1893  «  NEWTON,  IOWA 


Maytag  washers  are  powered  with 
electric  motors  for  homes  on  the  power 
line.  Ask  your  nearest  Maytag  dealer 
for  a  demonstration. 

• 

IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL 
ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 

F-1-38 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


High  Lights  of  Farm  Show 

The  Great  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
to  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  January  17-21, 
will  occupy  the  largest  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  covering '  10  acres. 
Yet  it  is  not  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  who  want  to  exhibit,  so  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  for  a  new  arena 
120  by  240  feet,  to  he  ready  for  the  1939 
show/  This  will  have  seats  for  7,624, 
with  room  for  4,000  more  seats  in  the 
arena  when  needed. 

The  attendance  at  this  show  has  been 
very  large,  as  many  as  400,000  in  a 
week,  and  even  more  are  expected  this 
year. 

Entries  in  the  25  departments  total 
10.656.  Cash  premiums  for  this  year 
will  amount  to  $40,672.75.  More  than 
300  exhibitors  annually  buy  space  on  the 
main  floor,  and  many  are  turned  away 
for  lack  of  room. 

In  livestock  it  is  a  round-up  of  the 
best  exhibits  at  the  various  fairs  of  the 
State  during  the  season. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  tobacco  and  various 
farm  products  are  on  hand  _  in  large 
volume  and  the  show  of  home  industries, 
weaving,  etc.,  is  quite  remarkable. 

A  special  feature  is  the  attention  de¬ 
voted  to  4-H  boys  and  girls’  clubs  work 
— educational  features  for  the  young 
folks  and  opportunity  to  show  what  they 
have  done. 

Many  meetings  of  societies  connected 
with  agriculture  are  held  during  the 
week,  thus  giving  the  members  conve¬ 
nient  opportunity  to  combine  this  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the 
show. 

Pennsylvania  Grange 
Traveling  Flag 

For  the  final  “traveling  flag”  program 
of  the  year,  members  of  the  Pleasant 
Hill  Grange  presented  the  flag  to  the 
Westfield  Grange,  with  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  program  on  December  13. 

There  was  a  total  of  338  Grangers  in 
attendance  representing  the  county’s  12 
Granges  with  94  of  the  total  attendance 
being  members  of  the  local  Grange. 
Twenty-five  Grangers  have  attended  all 
12  of  the  programs  during  the  past  year. 

Under  the  supervision  of  their  Lec¬ 
turer,  Mrs.  Jane  Friday,  the  local  Grange 
presented  the  following  program: 

Song,  “Pennsylvania” — Audience. 
Reading,  “Molly  Pitcher” — Miss  Betty 
Friday. 

Reading,  “Dolly  Madison,  the  Un¬ 
crowned  Queen” — Miss  Lillian  Jones. 

An  impersonation  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
— Mark  McConnell.  . 

A  pageant,  “March  of  the  .Nations 
Anna  Weisz,  Frances  Vorrell,  Dorothy 
Barnet,  Elsie  Lyons,  Cloy  Aiken,  Veverly 
Shaffer,  Florence  Weingartner,  Helen  Mc- 
Elwain,  Luella  Jones,  Acie  Wagner,  Lila- 
belle  Weisz,  Helen  Weisz  and  Margaret 
Walker. 

Singing  for  the  pageant  —  Chauncey 
Boots,  Eugene  Fox,  Albert  Boots,  How¬ 
ard  Aiken,  Mrs.  Mont  Hazen,  Mrs. 

Harry  Boots  and  Otto  Wagner. 

Earl  Friday,  Master  of  the  Pleasant 
Hill  Grange,  presented  the  flag  to  Errol 
Fullerton,  Master  of  the  Westfield 

Grange,  who  responded  in  a  fitting  man¬ 
ner.  „  , 

In  the  hear  future,  the  flag  will  be 

awarded  to  the  Grange  that  fulfilled  the 
most  requirements  of  the  contest. 

An  enjoyable  social  hour  followed  with 
the  ladies  of  the  Westfield  Grange  serv¬ 
ing  a  delicious  repast. 

An  Orchard  Problem 

I  have  two  small  apple  orchards,  one 
about  25  years  old  in  sod,  and  the  other 
about  six  year  old  which  is  cultivated.  In 
the  past,  I  have  been  applying  to  each 
tree  about  blossom  time,  nitrate  ot  soda 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  pound  to  each 
inch  of  diameter  of  tree.  Up  to  this 
year  the  results  have  been  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  both  as  to  yield  and  size.  Last 
year  I  applied  manure  in  the  Fall  and 
nitrate  as  usual  in  the  Spring,  VS  bile  I 
had  an  abundant  crop,  they  were  almost 
all,  particularly  the  later  varieties,  under 
sized  with  the  exception  of  some  Rome 
Beauties. 

Was  the  small  size  of  the  fruit  due  to 
lack  of  moisture  at  the  critical  time  or 
should  I  replace  the  nitrate  of  soda  with 
some  other  fertilizer?  The  ground  in 
question  is  a  loamy  clay.  W.  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  possible  to  put  too  much  nitrogen 
on  an  apple  orchard  but  we  think  this  is 
seldom  done.  It  is  easy  for  one  to  tell 
whether  an  excess  of  the  nitrates  is  be¬ 
ing  used  as  this  will  cause  unusually 
abundant  foliage.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  trouble  with  the  apples  the  past  sea¬ 
son  was  drought,  because  that  certainly 
will  make  small  apples. 

There  is  considerable  said  at  times 
about  thinning  apples  on  trees,  and 
probably  this  pays  if  one  is  trying  to  get 
specimen  fruits,  particularly  if  you  have 
too  heavy  set  on  a  tree.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  seen  trees  that  were  very  heavily 
loaded  and  yet  most  of  the  apples  of  good 
size.  That  occurs  only  in  years  of  abund¬ 
ant  moisture. 


If  the  trees  have  not  been  making  an 
unusual  growth  of  wood  and  leaves,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  use  the  nitrate, 
though  perhaps  to  a  little  less  extent 
than  you  have  been  doing,  scattering  it 
out  as  far  as  the  spread  of  the  branches. 
That  will  keep  the  trees  in  very  good 
condition. 

As  most  of  our  soil  is  quite  lacking  in 
phosphoric  acid,  it  is  a  fairly  good  plan 
to  use  a  little  superphosphate,  also  called 
acid  phosphate,  on  these  apple  trees. 
That  is  not  very  expensive  and  often  does 
seem  to  make  an  advantage  with  the 
growth  of  fruit. 

The  moisture  question  is  naturally  some 
thing  that  is  troublesome  at  times  and 
hard  to  overcome.  Sometimes  orchards  in 
sod  are  robbed  of  moisture  by  the  grass, 
but  on  the  other  hand  such  ground  is  not 
likely  to  dry  out  so  quickly  or  severely 
in  the  burning  periods  we  sometimes  get. 
Sometimes  were  cover  crops  are  put  on 
a  cultivated  orchard,  they  are  left  too 
long  in  a  dry  time  so  that  they  rob  the 
orchard.  Such  things  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  the  trees  given  opportunity 
to  get  what  they  need  in  the  way  of 
moisture.  w.  w.  H. 


Judging  Milk  at  Farm  Show 

Five  main  points  will  be  considered  by 
the  judges  in  selecting  the  prize-winning 
entries  of  milk  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  January  17-21.  These  points  are 
the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centi¬ 
meter,  the  flavor  and  odor  of  the  milk, 
the  amount  of  sediment,  the  temperature 
of  the  milk  at  the  time  it  was  received 
to  be  judged  or  the  percent  of  acidity 
the  sample  contains,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  bottle  and  cap. 

The  butterfat  and  solids  not  fat  con¬ 
tent  of  each  sample  is  determined  to  see 
if  legal  requirements  have  been  met. 
Pennsylvania  requirements  are  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3.25  percent  butterfat  and  8.75 
percent  solids  not  fat. 

In  milk  contests  three  or  four  pint  bot¬ 
tles  of  milk  are  required.  Either  one  or 
two  bottles  are  used  for  display  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  other  bottles  are  used  for 
judging  purposes. 

In  the  first  place  one  bottle  is  used  to 
determine  the  bacteria  count.  This  test 
is  a  quantitative  test  and  is  known  as  the 
Standard  Plate  Count.  The  glassware 
and  supplies  have  received  sterile  treat¬ 
ment  prior  to  their  use.  After  the  sample 
has  been  mixed,  one  cubic  centimeter  of 
milk  is  placed  in  99  cubic  centimeters  of 
sterile  water.  The  water  and  milk  are 
mixed  and  then  one  cubic  centimeter  is 
put  into  each  of  two  petri  dishes.  Ten 
to  15  cubic  centimeters  of  agar  are 
poured  into  each  plate.  The  agar  and 
the  milk-water  dilution  are  thoroughly 
mixed  and  then  the  plates  are  put  into 
an  incubator  at  37  degrees  C.  for  48 
hours.  Then  the  plates  are  taken  out  and 
the  number  of  colonies  counted.  The 
number  of  colonies  times  100,  because  the 
milk  was  diluted  that  number  of  times, 
gives  the  bacteria  count  per  cubic  centi¬ 
meter  of  milk. 

Then  the  bottle  of  milk  is  warmed  up 
to  about  80  to  90  degrees  F.,  and  odors 
noticed  by  smelling  and  the  flavor  is  dis¬ 
covered  by  testing. 

The  other  bottle  of  milk  is  first  tested 
for  butterfat ;  then  a  lactometer  is  used 
to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
milk  so  that  the  solids  not  fat  and  the 
total  solids  may  be  calculated.  Next  the 
bottle  of  milk  has  the  sediment  test  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  to  determine  the  amount  of 
dirt  in  the  milk. 

The  temperature  or  acidity  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  thermometer  or  an  acid  test. 

Last  the  bottle  is  looked  at  for  color, 
chips,  dirt  and  fullness  of  bottle  and  the 
cap  as  to  how  it  seats,  kind  of  cap  and 
how  it  protects  the  pouring  lip. 

The  scores  are  then  put  into  numeri¬ 
cal  order  and  the  contestant’s  rank  may 
then  be  determined. 

Each  one  of  the  above  points  has  been 
weighed  and  as  the  judging  proceeds  each 
item  is  considered  separately.  Then  at 
the  completion  of  the  judging  the  scores 
of  the  various  items  are  added  and  a 
numerical  score  given  that  sample  of 
milk. 
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William  Roszel  has 
found  it  on  his  farm 
at  Dutch  Neck,  N.J, 


SOMETHING  TO 
LIVE  FOR 


Oeven  years  ago  William  and  Addie 
R-}  Roszel  went  in  debt  for  all  but  $500 
on  a  farm  that  today  is  worth  close  to 
$25,000.  In  1930 — the  year  after  the 
crash — these  voung  folks  invested  their 
savings  and  mortgaged  their  future  for 
1 17  acres  where  good  land  brings  a 
good  price  and  it  takes  a  good  man  to 
swing  it. 

But  William  Roszel  knew  what  he 
was  buying,  for  he  had  worked  that 
farm  for  ten  years  as  a  share-renter. 
The  people  who  sold  to  him  knew  he 
was  capable.  They  had  faith  in  him, 
and  he  had  faith  in  the  land. 

Seven  hard  years  have  passed. 
Bread  lines  for  some  folks;  utter 
despair  for  others.  But  the  Roszels 
kept  their  chins  up  and  worked  harder 
as  times  grew  worse.  Would  they  lose 
their  small  stake  and  all  their  labor? 
Not  if  thrift,  long  hours  and  more 
hard  work  could  save  them. 

They  planted  their  good  land  to 
potatoes,  raised  chickens  and  turkeys, 
added  a  dozen  milk  cows.  Every  year 
but  1932  they  paid  off  some  of  the 
mortgage.  They  thoroughly  modernized 
their  home,  added  to  the  buildings, 
bought  and  paid  for  newr  equipment, 
and  improved  the  land.  And  they 
raised  four  sturdy,  bright-eyed  boys  of 
whom  they  are  justly  proud. 


William  Roszel’s  record  is  typical  of 
thousands  of  young  farmers  of  the 
Northeast  who  started  with  nothing 
but  strong  hands  and  a  brave  heart. 
When  he  and  Addie  Flock  were  mar¬ 
ried,  he  had  a  horse  and  wagon  and 
$150.  The  first  year  they  lost  money 


on  the  farm  they  had  rented  and  went 
into  debt.  But  that  only  strengthened 
their  determination  when,  with  more 
at  stake  and  a  larger  farm  to  manage, 
other  bad  years  came. 

Today,  with  the  mortgage  down 
where  it’s  not  such  a  worry,  William 
Roszel  has  more  time  to  think,  and 
therefore,  to  realize  the  value  of  fore¬ 
thought  and  careful  planning.  As  he 
puts  it,  “A  man  needs  to  figure  ahead 
and  keep  everlastingly  on  the  job. 
Even  then  it’s  an  uphill  pull,  but  it 
can  be  done  if  he  and  his  wife  and  the 
whole  family  pull  together.* 


» 


What  this  man  and  his  family  have 
done  in  seven  short  years  on  their  New 
Jersey  farm,  they  did  on  land  that  has 
been  producing  for  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies.  Like  farmers  everywhere  in  the 
Northeast,  Roszel  is  close  to  the 
world’s  best  markets.  But  where  he 
has  a  short  haul,  other  farmers  have 


lower  taxes  and  cheaper  labor  and  feed. 

Every  section  of  the  Northeast  has 
its  William  Roszels.  They  are  forging 
ahead  and  taking  their  whole  com¬ 
munities  with  them.  You  can  tell  them 
by  their  thrift,  their  hard  work,  and 
their  scorn  of  any  man’s  pity.  They 
are  carrying  on  the  traditions  that 
made  the  Northeast. 


Published  by 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

.  .  .  as^  an  expression  of  confidence  in  farmers  of  the 
Northeast  and  in  Northeastern  agriculture. 


In  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  are 
360,000  farmers,  all  of  whom  are  interested  in  the 
Northeast  as  a  place  to  live  and  a  place  to  farm. 
About  half  the  farms  of  the  Northeast  are  owned  free 
and  clear;  the  other  half,  owned  mostly  by  younger 
men,  are  mortgaged.  -  "  _  _ 

It  takes  time  to  make  a  farm  pay  for  itself.  And  it 
may  take  a  lot  of  worry  and  risk,  too,  especially  if  the 
mortgage  can  come  due,  or  can  require  payments  that 
are  too  large.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  guards  a  farmer 
against  these  hazards  by  a  mortgage  that  never  comes 
due  in  a  lump  sum. 

Y\  rite  for  the  booklet,  "‘Safe  Financing.”  It  gives 
full  details  about  Federal  Land  Bank  loans. 
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Postum  is  a  Product  of  General  Foods. 


144  pages,  overflowing  with  actual 
photos  and  complete  information 
about  -every  flower  and.  vegetable 
worth  growing  —  more  than  100 
pictures  in  natural  color.  All  the 
old  favorites  and  best  new  varieties, 
many  originated  on  Burpee’s  famous 
Floradale  Farms  in  California  and 
Fordhook  Farms  in  Pennsylvania. 
World-renowned  Burpee  Quality, 
the  Burpee  Guarantee,  and  very 
low  prices! 

Send  tOc,  and  we  will  include  a 
large  packet  (this  same  quantity 
cost  50c  last  summer)  of  seeds  of 
Burpee’s  sensational  Crown  of  Gold 
Marigold  with  odorless  foliage— the 
Gold  Medal  Winner  of  1937. 
Glorious,  sweet  scented,  brilli¬ 
ant  orange-gold  flowers,  very 
easy  to  grow.  ' 

For  a  larger  planting,  rend  25 
for  %  Ounce,  or  $1  for  40 
Ounce,  post  paid.  Do  it 
now,  before  you  forget.. 


Odorless- 
Foliage 

Crown  of  Gold  ^ 
Uarigold 


■HARRIS  SUDS 

i  Best  for  the  North 

We  breed  and  grow  those  vigorous  early  strains  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  which  insure  success  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short. 
Such  seed  is  more  hardy  and  vigorous  and  gives  exceptional  results 
where  ever  grown. 

Be  sure  to  try  Harris’  New  Hardy  Carnation  —  Vivid  colors, 
exquisite  fragrance,  rivals  greenhouse  flowers  in  size.  Blooms 
early  in  summer.  Perennial  easily  grown  from  seed. 

Special  offer:  1  pkt.  Hardy  Carnation,  1  pkt.  Mexican  Zinnias,  a 
30c  value;  both  postpaid  for  15c. 

Send  for  Your  Catalog  Today  ! 


'Market  Gardeners  and 


If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  the 
Florists  Wholesale  Price  List”  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC.,  R.  F.  D.  34,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


’  Burpee  Bldg., 
"  ’‘adef  ‘  * 


VHE  !  w.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  *slhi,adeiPhia 

COUPON!  □  Send  Burpee’s  New  Seed  Catalog  free. 
. .  l/tiJ ■  Send  Postpaid:  □  Large  Pkt.  □  %  Oz. 

|  y  Vj  Oz.  of  seeds  of  Crown  of  Gold 


lari  gold. 
Name 


Enclosed  is  $. 


B.  D.  or  St . 

P  O  &  State  . 


SPECIALISTS  IN  CORN  BREEDING 

SENECA  GOLDEN — A  New  Early  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn.  Only  four  days  later  than  Extra 
Early  Bantam  Corn.  As  good  quality;  much  larger  ears  and  50%  more  ears  per 
acre.  Better  com  for  the  home  gardener,  more  money  for  the  market  gardener. 

Write  for  free  Descriptive  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  today. 


'Box  21,  Hall,  New  York 


January  15,  1938 

Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Two  city  men,  both  ex-farmers  and 
both  taking  this  paper  because  their 
hearts  still  long  for  the  soil,  write  me 
about  my  remark  that  city  folks  no  longer 
eat  apples.  They  give  reasons  which  are 
widely  varying.  The  one  in  Chicago 
says  that  city  men  are  worked  to  tint 
point  of  exhaustion,  evei’y  minute  tagged 
and  cataloged  and  the  men  must  work 
according  to  schedule  or  be  fired.  That 
leaves  them  too  worn  out  to  eat  apples. 

There  is  something  in  that  but  I  do 
know  that  the  young  men  spend  their 
time  and  money  at  roadhouses  and  booze 
joints  instead  of  eating  fruit.  The  other 
man  gives  a  more  logical  reason.  He  is 
an  expert  machinist  getting  good  pay  in 
a  Pennsylvania  factory.  He  writes  that 
he  lost  his  farm  and  had  to  go  back  to 
the  shop  hut  still  longs  for  the  farm.  He 
catalogs  his  weekly  expenses,  rent,  gas, 
light  and  fuel  bills,  food  and  clothing, 
two  children  in  school,  and  he  says  that 
the  school  will  not  allow  them  to  carry 
lunch,  so  ho  has  to  pay  a  dollar  a  week 
for  school  lunches.  Then  he  complains 
that  the  children  must  buy  tickets  to 
games,  shows  and  entertainments  at  the 
school  or  be  ridiculed  and  made  the  butt 
of  sneering  remarks. 

Continuing  with  this  man’s  letter  he 
says  that  lie  has  to  put  up  a  “front”  or 
lose  caste  among  his  associates  and  that 
takes  money.  He  has  to  keep  a  car  and 
attend  theaters,  lodges,  etc.,  to  maintain 
a  front.  Xow  that  sounds  foolish  at  first 
thought,  hut  I  have  lived  in  town  and  I 
know  he  is  right.  He  concludes  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  is  always  broke  by  the  next 
pay  day  and  besides  has  the  feeling  that 
the  ax  hangs  over  his  head  and  lie  longs 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
old  farm.  That  is  true  enough,  too.  Any¬ 
way  there  is  nothing  left  with  which  to 
buy  apples  and  that  is  exactly- tlie  point 
of  interest  to  fruit-growers. 

It  helps  to  solve  the  puzzle  of  why  city 
folks  no  longer  eat  as  ranch  fresh  fruit. 
I  am  digging  out  more  McIntosh  apple 
trees.  They  may  pay  for  some  growers 
who  can  afford  to  live  on  the  spray  rig 
but  not  for  me,  so  out  they  come.  That 
is  one  bad  feature  about  fruit-growing 
for  if  you  make  a  mistake,  it  means  years 
of  loss.  These  trees  range  from  15  to  20 
years  old,  and  have  never  made  me  a 
cent,  although  they  did  cost  originally 
and  have  occupied  valuable  ground  all 
these  years.  We  live  and  learn  but  some 
lessons  are  too  costly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  rabbits  are  the 
most  playful  of  all  animals.  On  moon¬ 
light  nights  they  gather  in  groups  and 
play  just  like  small  children,  leap-frog, 
tag,  boxing,  wrestling  and  maybe  kissing 
games,  anyway  they  are  playful.  But 
owls,  hawks,  cats,  dogs,  weasels,  men  are 
constantly  after  them,  so  that  life  be¬ 
comes  precarious  and  defense  negligible. 

Hey,  who  let  the  fire  get  so  low’ ;  throw 
on  some  more  apple  wood,  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  wood  we  ever  burned.  It  has 
been  Winter  ever  since  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober  here  in  Michigan,  snow,  ice,  sleet, 
cold  winds,  sometimes  frozen  mud,  hut 
work  goes  ou  anyway.  The  Missus 
comes  with  broom  and  floor  mop,  eyes  me 
speculatively  for  it  is  too  cold  to  work  in 
my  room.  Shut  up,  pruning  shears  and 
saw,  I  hear  you  calling  me  but  it  is  so 
warm  here  in  my  corner.  Little  daughter 
conies  home  from  school  with  the  lame 
excuse  that  she  fell  down  yet  no  fall 
could  plaster  her  from  head  to  foot  with 
wet  snow  like  that.  Say,  you  remember 
how  we  used  to  wallow  in  the  snow ! 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  reber. 


Removing  Coating  from 
Tea  Kettles 

Since  the  inquiry  about  this  matter 
was  made,  several  replies  have  come  to 
hand.  Two  suggest  loosening  the  coating 
by  freezing.  One  says  that  a  small 
amount  of  water  should  be  put  in  and 
tlie  kettle  set  outdoors  on  a  cold  night. 
Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  put  very 
much  water  in,  as  if  it  froze  solid,  the 
kettle  might  hurst.  One  reader  says 
vinegar  will  remove  it.  Another  says 
set  it  out  empty  on  a  very  cold  night  and 
then  the  frost  will  crack  the  coating  so 
that  it  can  be  removed.  Another  sugges¬ 
tive  method  is  putting  a  pound  of  salera- 
tus  in  the  tea  kettle  with  water  and 
boiling  it.  These  various  treatments  will 
he  useful  to  try. 
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CHAINS 
THAT  GRIP 
THREE  WAYS 


Keep  cars,  trucks 
rolling  ALL  WINTER 
with  WEEDS . . . 


CHAINS — all  kinds  of  chains  — 
are  the  most  valuable,  most  neces¬ 
sary  tools  on  the  farm.  Chain  is  used 
in  a  thousand  ways — often  in  a  real 
emergency.  Something  to  be  hauled 
— lifted — pulled — secured — hung — 
your  first  thought  is  to  look  for  a 
stout  piece  of  chain.  And  it  must 
be  good  chain. 

Get  first-hand  advice  from 
chain  specialists.  Use  the 
coupon  below.  It  is  a  request 
for  free  information  on  how 
to  get  the  most  for  your 
money  in  buying  chain. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

ft trt  'Z/cntA.  SofteZy 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT  Dept.  RNY. 

Please  send  me  latest  information  on  sub¬ 
jects  checked:  General  utility  Chain  □ 
WEED  American  Bar-Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  for  cars  □  for  trucks  □  Towing 
Chains  □  Sling  Chains  □  Weed  Bull  Farm 
Tractor  Chains  □ 


Name 


Post  Office . State . 


Route  No 


Licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bar-Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  under  United  States  and  Canadian  Letters  Pat¬ 
ent:  American  Chain*  Cable  Co..  Inc  ;  The  McKay  Co.; 
The  Hodell  Chain  Co.;  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.;  nominlon 
Chain  Co.,  Ltd.;  and  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 


A  Pennsylvania  Schoolhouse 

In  these  teinpestotts  modern  days,  when 
all  the  old  traditions  and  many  of  the 
landmarks  are  being  knocked  down  and 
carried  off  to  the  trash  pile  as  fast  as 
possible,  we  catch  our  breath  every  time 
we  look  at  our  little  red  schoolhouse.  It 
is  a  landmark  of  which  we  are  proud  and, 
if  it  is  ever  thrown  into  the  discard, 
there  is  going  to  be  much  “weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth”  on  the 
part  of  some  of  us. 

We  know  that  this  building  is  at  least 
80  years  old.  How  much  older  than  that 
it  is  we  cannot  tell.  It  was  in  this 
schoolhouse  that  the  first  Sabbath  school 
in  our  county  was  started.  It  was  here 
that  my  mother  came,  as  a  young  woman 
from  a  distant  town,  to  teach  her  first 
school.  And  it  was  here  that  she  met 
her  fate,  gave  up  her  career  as  a  teacher 
and  promised  to  come  back  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  a  bride.  And  to  this  old 
school  came  all  her  children  and  all 
their  numerous  first,  second  and  third 
cousins,  as  well  as  all  the  neighboring 
children  for  miles  around. 

For  a  time  the  schoolhouse  was  quite 
a  neighborhood  center.  We  used  to  have 
Christian  Endeavor  meetings  and  Sab¬ 
bath  school,  singing  school,  wonderful  pie 
and  box  socials  and  entertainments 
where  standing  room  was  at  a  premium. 
Everyone  in  the  neighborhood  knew 
everyone  else  and  there  was  a  fine  friend¬ 
ly  feeling  all  the  way  around. 

At  one  time  the  enrollment  in  the 
school  was  as  high  as  GO  or  70  pupils. 
What  the  teacher  did  with  such  a  raft  of 
children  is  a  mystery.  Those  were  the 
days  before  the  graded  system  was 
adopted.  The  big  boys  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  all  worked  on  the  farms  in  the 
Summer,  Fall  and  Spring,  and  so  had 
only  a  few  months  in  the  Winter  in 
which  to  study.  Some  of  them  really-  did 
study  when  they  came  to  school  but  we 
all  remember  the  dumb-bells  who  were 
the  bane  of  the  teacher’s  life.  There 
was  one,  I  remember  well,  who  began  at 
the  beginning  of  fractions  every  year  and 
never,  never  reached  the  end. 

We  really  feel  that  a  new  era  is  dawn¬ 
ing  for  the  old  school.  A  Pa  rent -Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  has  been  organized  this 
Fall  which  we  hope  will  help'  to  briijg 
back  the  old  community  spirit  which  we 
used  to  have. 

Even  more -promising  than  the  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association  is  a  Nature  Club 
which  two  of  the  young  mothers  have  or¬ 
ganized.  This  is  a  movement  which  is 
being  promoted  throughout  the  country  by 
the  Conservation  Department,  of  .  our 
Women’s  Clubs.  The  purpose  is  to  teach 
the  children  to  know  and  love  the  flowers 
and  to  enjoy  them  without  picking  them 
since  this  practice  is  destroying  many  of 
our  native  wild  flowers.  The  club  mem¬ 
bers  have  interesting  membership  cards 
and  buttons  for  which  they  pay  five 
cents.  This  small  amount  also  covers  the 
cost  of  certain  leaflets  which  have  illus¬ 
trations  to  be  colored  and  descriptions  of 
the  various  specimens. 

The  children  will  keep  note-books  of 
original  drawings  and  of  specimens  which 
they  have  gathered  on  weekly  hikes  which 
the  leaders  will  conduct.  Once  each  month 
the  club  gathers  for  stories,  handwork, 
music  and  a  tea-party.  The  children  love 
it  and  the  teacher  is  delighted  to  have 
this  co-operation  on  the  part  of  inter¬ 
ested  mothers.  Part  of  the  note-book  work 
will  be  done  in  the  regular  school  draw¬ 
ing  period.  Part  of  it  will  be  done  in 
the  Nature  Club.  The  children  will  be 
taught  to  make  blue-prints  of  the  flowers 
and  leaves  by  placing  the  specimen  in  a 
photographic  printing  frame  with  blue¬ 
print  paper  over  it  and  then  exposing  it 
to  the  light.  These  prints  are  lovely  if 
they  are  artistically  arranged.  In  one 
township  high  school  where  there  is  an 
agricultural  department  the  teacher  of 
that  department  has  promised  that  he 
and.  the  boys  will  plant  any  trees  which 
the  Woman’s  flub  will  provide  for  them. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  are  fighting  as 
hard  as  the  New  Yorkers  are  to  keep 
our  district  schools.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  with  a  very  small  average  attend¬ 
ance  which  should  be  abandoned  but  we 
are  going  to  fight  complete  consolidation 
as  hard  as  ever  we  can.  The  idea  of 
six-year-old  children  having  to  start  to 
school  at  seven-thirty  in  the  morning  and 
ride  several  miles  in  a  bus.  wait 
around  in  the  cold  and  having  to 
walk  from  the  bus  stop  so  late  in  the 
afternoon  again  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
very  wise  management.  And  then.  too. 
we  want  our  schools  to  be  neighborhood 
centers  again.  We  believe  that  in  their 
own  local  schools  the  children  can  best 
be .  helped  to  develop  a  feeling  of  local 
pride  and  responsibility,  which  seems  to 
be  the  greatest  need  of  our  country 
just  at  present.  ax  ex -teacher. 


New  Idea 

SPREADERS.. 

|  louqhe/i  than 
%  the  tthu/he&b 
.'Wl-' TflanWte 


Lime  Attachment 

By  means  of  this  simple  inex¬ 
pensive  attachment,  your  NEW 
IDEA  Spreader  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  converted  into  a  per¬ 
fect  one-man  lime  applicator  to 
handle  crushed  lime,  marl,  rock 
phosphate,  etc.  Applies  lime  at 
any  rate  from  V:  to  5  la  tons  per 
acre.  All  you  need  do  is  to  load 
the  box  and  drive. 


Steel  „ 
Farm  Wagon 

Remarkably  handy,  light  tun¬ 
ning,  durable  and  safe.  For  every 
hauling  job.  Patented  telescoping 
reach;  adjustable  bolsters;  pivot 
front  axle.  Wheels  extra  strong, 
rigid  and  wear  resistant.  Twin 
roller  bearings  with  renewable 
sleeves.  Ask  for  your  booklet. 

Send  for  this 
FREE  Book  Today 


\JEW  IDEA  owners  regularly  marvel  at  the  way  these 
N  famous  spreaders  stay  on  the  job,  season  after  season 
and  year  after  year.  The  toughest,  heaviest,  soggiest  load 
of  manure  ever  piled  onto  a  spreader  bed  can’t  stop  a 
NEW  IDEA.  It  continues  to  shred  finely,  spread  widely 
and  run  easily  under  all  conditions.  The  efficiency  of 
its  performance  is  fully  matched  by  the  quality  of  its 
construction.  NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  truly  last  a  lifetime. 
Repairs  are  rarely  needed  —  spreading  costs  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Make  your  next  spreader  a  NEW  IDEA. 
Two  sizes  to  meet  all  needs  and  requirements. 

Valuable  Fertility  Book  Sent  FREE 

F  ull  of  practical  information  on  the  management  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure.  Will  help  you  turn  each  spreader  load 
into  fertility  dollars.  Tells  how  to 
save  time,  labor  and  money.  Every 
farmer  should  have  this  booklet. 

Mail  coupon  below  for  free  copy. 

NEW  IDEA,  In c. 

Home  Office:  Colilwater,  Ohio 

Factories:  Coldwater,  O.,  Sandwich, Ill. 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  414,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  Fertility  Booklet  and  information  on  items  checked 
MANURE  SPREADERS  .  .  □ 

Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □  Com  Pickers . □ 

Side  Delivery  Rakes .  □  Husker-Shredders  .  .  □ 

Flay  Loaders . □  Power  Corn  She  Hers  .  □ 

Transplanters  .  .  ,  .  □  Hand  Com  Shelters  .  □ 

Portable  Elevators  .  .  □ 


Name, 


Address- 


Enclosed, 

Sell-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 
Reliable  power  for  farm  or  factory. 

Uses  all  fuels  for  pumping,  sawing,  etc.  Best 
engine  for  the  money.  You  Pay  Less  to  Own  it — 
Less  to  Run  it.  Cash  or  Terms— Catalog  Fro*. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

21®.*  SO.  2nd  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA, 


Martin  Ideal 

Reverses  or 
iota  blade 


DITCH-TERRACE 


my  angle 


Model! 


SO  Day*  TRIAL  a 
T ho  Great 
Farm  Builder 

Terrace:  atop  soil  < 
washing,  fertilizer  1 

loss.  Makes  ditches. _ 

drainage.  Irrigation.  a  If 

rice  levees.  , 

See  dealer  or  writs  as.  acao> 

Owensboro  Oitcher  A 
Grader  Co.,  The.  Box  &j®SSgF_Tor*lbl* 
34,  Owensboro,  Ky®  I  WAdjustabl* 


Save  Money! 


Grind 

Your 

Own 

Feeds 


WITH  this  three-in-one  machine.  It  serves  as  grinder,  roughage  mill  or  silo 
filler ;  handles  fodder,  alfalfa,  and  all  grains,  whether  green  or  dry. 


The  heavy  revolving  cutting  head  is  fitted  with  SKF  self-aligning  ball  bear¬ 
ings,  and  safety  shearing  pins.  Powerful  grinding  cylinder,  one-piece  concave, 
tool-steel  hammers,  and  extra  large  feeder  insure  the  greatest  value  per  dollar' 


Place  your  order  with  us  today  for  prompt  delivery. 

Branch  Offices  at  Avon,  N.  Y.,  Williamsport,  Easton,  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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“We  have  used  gasoline  tractors  for  several  years, 
and  purchased  a  ‘Caterpillar’  Diesel  D4  Tractor  on 
your  recommendation,”  reports  Jackson  &  Perkins 
Company  (per  R.  L.  Holmes),  Newark,  N.  Y. 

“It  is  working  very  satisfactorily,  and  the  saving 
in  fuel-cost  is  really  greater  than  you  promised. 

“This  tractor  has  been  in  daily  use,  and  our  records 
show  that  on  various  jobs,  some  heavy,  some  light, 
it  has  consumed  an  average  of  1*4  gallons  of  low-cost 
fuel  per  hour.  It  has  plowed,  subsoiled,  made  seed¬ 
bed,  dug  shrubs,  cleared  land  and  has  given  us  all 


the  power  we  could  use.  .  .  .  Our  Diesel  D4  must 
work  in  all  kinds  of  weather — on  frozen  ground,  in 
rain  or  snow — and  one  day  last  week  it  was  operat¬ 
ing  in  mud  knee-deep.  The  Diesel  D4  has  proved 
very  easy  to  start  and  operate.”  Since  giving  this 
report,  Jackson  &  Perkins  Company  has  purchased 
its  second  Diesel  D4! 

Besides  saving  60  to  80  per  cent  on  fuel,  the 
“Caterpillar'’  Diesel  Tractor  has  the  all-weather 
traction  to  do  heavy  woi’k  every  season,  year  after 
year.  Further  facts  on  request! 


CATERPILLAR 


U  .  »  .  OF 


TRACTOR  CO.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 

DIESEL  ENGINES 

TRACK-TYPE  TRACTORS  •  ROAD  MACHINERY 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO. 
Dept.  0-82,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  I  farm. _ 

My  power  is_ _ 


acres. 


My  main  crops  are _ __ 

Can  I  use  a  “Caterpillar”  track-type  Tractor 


profitably  on  my  farm? 

Name _ _ _ 

R.F.D. 


Town_ 


County _ 


_ State _ 


( IF  MWORTH  RAISING^ 

I  H  WORTHY  OF  A  BAG  OF 

^3§fd*'s  (ream  Caff lfleaf 

The  steam-cooked,  prepared  meal  which  takes 
the  place  of  whole  milk  for  raising  calves,  or 
the  place  of  cream  removed  from  your  skim 
milk,  or  use  it  when  weaning  your  calf  from 
milk  to  dairy  feeds. 

For  dry  feeding,  the  largest  dairy  farms  use 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes.  Calves  find  them 
easy  to  chew  and  digest. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  valu-  ,  , 

able  book — “Calf  Husbandry.”  /  li 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY  enn 

5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road  rJPJrJrj„ 
Chicago,  Illinois  BQOlV/i 


Order  Now  and  Save  Money 


A  ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Will  Assure  You  More 
FEED  WITH  LESS  EXPENSE 

Ensilage  keeps  better  i  n  this 
air-tight  metal  container. 
No  hoops  to  adjust.  No 
joints  to  be  pointed  up. 
Preserves  your  corn  or  grass 
silage  as  economically  as 
you  preserve  your  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Write  for  price  concession 
for  early  seasonal  buying. 

ROSS  CUTTERS  &  SILOS 
M3  WARDER  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


MOORE  BROS 


"PURPUL"  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT 


Mailed 
FREE 

—  Dairymen  on 
request.  Imitated  but 
not  equalled.  Try  Once 
—-You’ll  order  MOORE! 
Address  Department  E. 


-  The  MOORE  BROS.  Corp.,  Albany.  N.  Y 


JMaule’s-g£*tt£! 

Mammoth.'}"  flow-W^  _  »  _  I 

ere,  all  uoloremix-  Tl CjL  B flui- 

ed,  many  rufflled.  X*  ■**■•»  *^ 
waved,  blotched.  Full-size  l'kt.  free  with 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  send  3c  tor  poataare. 

Vi  Oz.  Postpaid  for  $1 . 5  0 

JDae  Maule’s  tested  seeds 
for  prize  flowers  and 
vegetables;  low  prices , 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
|603  Mattie  Bldg.,  Phil*.,  P« 


SEED  BOOK 


HAVE  "GREEN  PASTURES" 
THE  YEAR  'ROUND 

Feeders,  dairymen  and  livestock  breeders!  For  more 
profitable  livestock  returns,  preserve  the  precious 
“green"  of  crops  containing  valuable  health  and 
growth-promoting  Carotene  and  Vitamin  A  in  air-tight, 
weatherproof,  fireproof  Marietta  Concrete  Silos.  Keep 
your  stock  healthy  with  balanced  rations  the  year 
round.  Molasses  Hay  ensilage  steps  up  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Avoid  out-dated  sun-curing.  Increase  storage 
space  8  times  over  hay  loft  method.  Install  attractive, 
permanent  Marietta  Concrete  Silos,  Built  to  Endure. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  complete  information  on  en¬ 
siling  Corn  and  Hay  ensilage. 

THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Dept.  R,  Main  Offices  and  Factory.  MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Branch  Factory,  BALTIMORE,  MD.  > 

PASTE  ON  POST  CARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY _ 

^  Marietta  Concrete  Corp., 

(Marietta,  Ohio. 

I’m  interested  in  NEW  SILO  for  Corn.  Hay 
|  Ensilage _ for  greater  feeding  economy  and  profits. 


Name _ 

Address 


_ I 


January  15,  1938 

Protests  on  “Achievement 
Day” 

Although  I  have  been  a  loyal  subscri¬ 
ber  to  your  paper  for  many  years,  I  have 
not  written  you,  as  I  have  been  too  busy 
most  of  those  years  feeding  and  milking 
cows  and  staking  them  in  green  pastures, 
weaning  and  feeding  calves,  raising  pigs 
and  curing  pork,  caring  for  geese  and 
ducks,  and  breaking  the  ice  in  the  brook 
for  their  comfort  in  Winter,  raising 
young  chicks,  grading  and  distributing 
eggs,  making  butter  and  cheese,  cooking 
and  canning  for  my  family,  planting  po¬ 
tatoes,  corn,  turnips,  beets  and  many  of 
the  green  vegetables,  raising  old-fashioned 
culinary  and  aromatic  herbs,  gathering 
apples,  making  elder,  besides  doing  much 
of  the  old-fashioned  woman’s  work  of  the 
centuries,  nursing  and  teaching  and  read¬ 
ing  aloud  to  the  young  and  the  old  of 
my  family. 

But  “the  creeping  collectivism,”  which 
it  seems  has  stricken  even  the  rural  de¬ 
scendants  of  our  brave  forefathers,  has 
attacked  the  farmstead,  surely  the  last 
stronghold  of  that  liberty  for  which  the 
makers  of  American  Independence  fought. 
Liberty  cannot  live  without  courage  and 
a  reverence  for  truth. 

I  had  hoped  that  a  journal  of  the 
American  farmer,  which  even  in  its  ad¬ 
vertisements  aims  at  excluding  the 
swindler  and  publicly  exposing  him. 
would  at  least  give  “the  reverse  of  the 
medal”  when  it  held  up  to  its  public,  so 
gross  a  celebration  as  that  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  Day. 

What  the  Farms  and  Markets  and 
Animal  Industry  Bureau  officials  were 
really  celebrating  at  their  jubilee  lunch¬ 
eon  was  the  passage  of  a  vicious  and 
despotic  law  which  made  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  of  cattle  compulsory  in  New  York 
State  last  June. 

This  was  in  order  to  catch  in  the  snare 
of  their  pressure  groups,  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  independent,  owners  of  cows  who  had 
consistently  refused  this  inoculation,  suf¬ 
fering  rather  the  prescribed  quarantine  in 
obedience  to  the  existing  law . 

It  is  inconceivable  that  you  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  clear  and  undoubted 
statement  of  fact  of  so  eminent  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  scholar  as  Senator  Glass  of 
Virginia  which  have  shown  up  a  lack 
of  scientific  accuracy  and  failures  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  alone  would  con¬ 
demn  the  procedure  being  called  a  “test.” 

In  an  age  weakened  by  undisciplinary 
and  pathological  propaganda  that  illus¬ 
trates  anew  the  warning  proverb  of  all 
ages :  “A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,”  pressure  groups  have  been  able 
with  the  undigested  and  indigestible  find¬ 
ings  of  the  pseudo-scientist  in  his  multi¬ 
ple  societies  and  conventions,  to  trample 
on  what  was  left  of  the  experience  and 
common  sense  of  the  American  farmer. 
The  Milk  Trusts,  you  have  so  criticized 
in  your  articles,  have  only  shown  a  very 
human  business  sense  in  capitalizing  the 
fears  excited  in  the  ignorant  by  the  slo¬ 
gans  and  commercial  sanctions  of  your 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Your  “Achievement  Day”  in  Albany 
celebrated  the  Era  of  the  “Milk  Plant,” 
not  the  survival  of  the  milk  farm.  It 
celebrated  a  War  of  Interference  with  the 
natural  order  which  can  only  spell  for  the 
not  distant  future,  disruption  and  decay. 
Already  there  is  an  alarming  milk  short¬ 
age  and  the  rise  in  prices  which  you  do 
not  hesitate  to  lay  at  the  door  of  the 
Milk  Trusts!  (Alas  for  the  bovine  and 
human  test-tube  theorists,  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  still  works  ! ) 

You  put  into  the  mouths  of  imaginary 
cows  attending  this  celebration  of  their 
slaughtered  family,  the  dictum :  “They 
died  that  babies  might  live.”  The  horrible 
truth  is  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
healthy  cows  have  been  destroyed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
free  (?)  land — many  of  them  enriching 
the  meat  trust — and  to  this  insane  de¬ 
pletion  of  our  supply  of  milk  cows,  the 
real  starving  of  babies  will  be  due. 

A  great  and  kindly  man  who  has  re¬ 
cently  passed  on,  wrote:  “We  are  gaining 
many  new  mental  powers,  and  with  them 
new  mental  responsibilities.” 

“In  psychology,  in  sociology,  above  all 
in  education,  we  are  learning  to  do  a 
great  many  clever  things.  Unless  we 
are  mistaken  the  next  great  task  will  be 
to  learn  not  to  do  them. 

“If  that  time  comes,  assuredly  we  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  turn  once  more  to  the 
memory  of  the  Great  Queen  who  for  70 
years  followed  through  every  possible 
tangle  and  distraction,  the  fairy  thread 
of  common  sense.” 

GRACE  T.LEWELT.YN  GIBSON. 


In  a  late  issue.  I  saw  an  article  called 
“Achievement  Day.”  To  complete  that 
report  they  should  have  told  how  many 
of  the  964,320  cows  were  sold  for  beef. 
No  doubt  over  90  percent  of  them  gave 
“bad  milk”  but  “good  beef.” 

New  York.  p.  e.  o’neill. 
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It’s  an  old  saying  —  “An  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 

Winter  feeding  programs  —  planned 
for  high  milk  production  - —  tear  down 
unmercifully  and  unseen.  Failing  con¬ 
dition  of  your  dairy  stock  steals  upon 
you  like  a  sneak  thief.  When  loss  of 
appetite  and  other  ailments  occur  in 
the  herd,  you  have  already  lost  many 
dollars  in  wasted  feed,  lowered  produc¬ 
tion  and  danger  to  your  breeding 
program. 

A  little  Dijes-Tone  added  to  the  feed 
each  day  costs  little,  but  pays  big.  For 
its  valuable,  approved  pharmaceutical 
herbs  and  its  balanced  mineral  content 
(including  iron,  iodine,  copper,  manga¬ 
nese,  calcium  and  phosphorus)  promote 
appetite,  improve  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation  and  aid  in  maintaining  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  condition  essential  for 
highest  production  and  regularity  in 
breeding.  Absence  of  breeding  trouble 
is  the  rule  with  consistent  feeders  of 
Dijes-Tone.  Feed  it  to 
milch  cows,  dry  cows 
and  growing  stock.  Sold 
only  direct  to  dairymen 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t  middleman’s 
profit  in  the  price. 


GET  THIS  FREE 


Write  today  Riving  the  number  of  vou 
cows  and  growing  stock  and  receive  ; 
packet  of  10  Mastitis  (Garget)  Tester 
and  our  illustrated  book,  “How  to  Ge 
the  Most  Out  of  Your  Livestock  and  Poul 
try."  Send  the  coupon  or  postcard  todav 
Near's  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Nears 


DIJESTONE 


Feed  Supplements  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1039E 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  of  Cows . Young  Stock . 

Name . . . . 

Address . . . 


MORE  MILK 

WHEN  FEEDS  ARE  IODIZED 


Burke  Echo  Verbelle  owned  by  Brookside  Dairy  Farm— 
Goebel  Bros.,  NewCity,  N.Y.—  Iodized  feeds  enable  this 
cow  to  produce  26,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year.  Photo  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Acme  Milling  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


IODINE  in  well-balanced  feeds  helps  to  increase 
milk  flow  and  with  less  feed.  It  aids  in  break¬ 
ing  down  rich  fats  and  proteins  so  that  they 
are  more  digestible— more  thoroughly  utilized. 

Writes  one  authority :  * 

‘‘It  will  be  noted  that  the  Iodine-fed  group  (12 
cows)  produced  4,308  pounds  more  milk  and 
540  pounds  more  butter-fat  and  that  these  re¬ 
sults  were  accomplished  with  a  feed  consump¬ 
tion  of  1,482  pounds  less  of  the  grain  ration. 
This  test  plainly  shows  the  increased  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  feed  containing  Iodine.” 


♦Name  upon  request. 


To  justify  the  cost  of  their  rations— to  be  sure  of 
efficient  feed  use  for  better  production— many- 
successful  dairymen  use  Iodine  Seal-Approved 
feeds— and  at  no  extra  cost. 


Write  for  free  new  booklet,  “Feed¬ 
ing  for  Profit.”  Interesting,  factual 
—a  booklet  every  dairyman  should 
own.  Address  Dept.  RNY-1. 


IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Massachusetts  Goat  Breed¬ 
ers  Meet 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Dairy  Goat 
Breeders’  Association  in  the  Hampden 
County  Improvement  League  Building  in 
West  Springfield,  the  annual  election  of 
officers  was  held,  as  follows :  President, 
A.  Neuhauser,  Fairview,  Mass.;  vice- 
president,  P.  O'Toole,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.;  treasurer,  A.  C.  Miller,  North 
Wilbraham,  Mass. ;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  L.  C.  Kellogg,  Westfield,  Mass. ;  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  Mrs.  B.  Bemis,  Chico¬ 
pee,  Mass. ;  directors :  Wm.  Hannigan, 
Ed  Benoit  and  W.  R.  Holmes 

Our  new  president,  Mr.  Neuhauser  has 
one  of  the  leading  goat  dairies  in  this 
section,  a  fine  herd  of  Registered  Saan- 
ens.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  and  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  making  it  one  of 
the  most  active  in  the  country. 

LANGOOX  c.  KELLOGG. 

Secretary,  Westfield.  Mass. 


Our  December  4  Cover 

I  have  resided  in  Smithtown,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  for  25  years  on  the  Wyondoucli 
Club  property  aud  have  been  a  subscriber 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  20  years.  I  al¬ 
ways  look  at  the  picture  on  the  front 
page,  often  seeing  something  that  inter¬ 
ests  me,  and  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  my  own  home  in  the  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber  4.  The  picture  showed  the  house  as 
it  looked  before  some  changes  were  made. 
It  is  still  called  the  old  Adrian  Vail 
house  as  a  man  by  that  name  owned  and 
lived  in  it  many  years  ago.  Mrs.  Tail 
died  in  September.  1S88.  Mr.  Vail  having 
died  some  year  before. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vail  were  young 
they  often  entertained ;  among  the  guests 
was  Daniel  Webster. 

The  pond  which  the  picture  shows  has 
been  called  Webster  Pond  since  he  used 
to  fish  there  for  trout  in  his  time. 

It  is  believed  the  house  was  built  more 
than  100  years  ago,  but  it  is  in  very  good 
condition  now. 

One  life-long  resident  of  Smithtown 
who  perhaps  remembers  the  house  50 
years  called  up  some  of  his  friend  of  long 
standing,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
picture.  I  am  sure  many  Long  Island 
people  knew  the  house  when  they  saw 
that  picture.  Mr.  Vail  used  to  do  quite  a 
bit  of  farming  in  his  time. 

GEORGE  A.  HARRISON. 


Feeding  Sow 

I  have  a  Berkshire  sow  that  I  want  to 
breed  this  Winter.  She  weighs  about 
260  pounds  now  and  is  seven  months  old. 
She  will  have  parings  of  potatoes,  ap¬ 
ples  and  turnips,  also  some  cabbage,  but 
I  don’t  know  what  grain  to  give  her  be¬ 
sides  this.  f.  A.  A. 

New  York. 

A  good  feed  for  the  sow  mentioned 
would  be  ground  oats,  90  pounds,  and 
fish  meal.  10  pounds,  mixed  well  to¬ 
gether.  Feed  enough  to  keep  her  in  good 
breeding  condition.  A  mineral  mixture 
consisting  of  iodized  stock  salt,  three 
parts ;  steamed  bonemeal,  two  parts,  and 
limestone,  one  part,  kept  before  her  at 
all  times  is  of  value.  r.  w.  d. 


Livestock  at  Ohio  Farmers’ 
Week 

This  phase  of  the  farming  industry 
will  be  featured  at  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus.  January  24- 
2S.  The  week’s  program  starts  on  Mon¬ 
day  with  a  demonstration  of  slaughtering 
hogs  and  sheep  and  this  is  carried  along 
the  next  day  by  a  demonstration  in  cut¬ 
ting  up  lamb  carcasses.  Later,  in  the 
week  a  talk  will  be  give  on  the  use  of 
cold  storage  lockers  for  preserving  meats, 
and  there  are  two  banquets  to  provide 
chances  for  testing  out  the  value  of  meat 
as  food. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  breed  asso¬ 
ciations  are  important  to  the  livestock 
men,  as  the  men  chosen  to  direct  the 
business  affairs  of  the  organizations  have 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  each 
member’s  business.  Meetings  for  sheep 
breeders  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
horse  breeders  meet  Wednesday,  and  the 
swine  breeders  meet  Thursday. 

The  annual  contest  among  Ohio  State 
students  to  determine  who  is  best  at 
grooming  livestock  is  scheduled  for  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  eight  o’clock.  The  students 
get  the  practice  in  this  contest  but  the 
audience  is  able  to  pick  up  many  point¬ 
ers  on  improving  the  appearance  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  to  be  sold  or  exhibited  in 
the  show  ring. 

Cattle  are  given  plenty  of  space  on  the 
program.  A  beef  butchering  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  listed  for  Thursday  morning,  and 
a  leading  beef  producer  in  Ohio  discusses 
i  raising  and  selling  cattle.  One  topic 
which  will  interest  all  livestock  men  is  a 
discussion  on  preventing  death  losses  in 
herds  and  flocks. 


i 


nefi urge  MiikeuS 

Stainless  Steel 


The  wonderful  new  1938  “surging’* 
Surge  Milker  replacesionc feet  of  hard- 
to-clean,  hard-to-sterilize  milk  tubes 
with  four  short  inches!  It  is  the  one 
milker  instantly  adjustable  to  each 
indi\idualcow  l  And  now — Surgeisthe 
first  and  only  milker  to  bring  you  solid 
18-8  Stainless  Steel  construction  in 
every  metal  part  touching  milk — guar¬ 
anteeing  no  retinning,  no  corrosion, 
lower  bacteria  count,  greater  strength, 
lifetime  durability,  perfect  sanitation. 


“A”  producers  are  using  this 
new  “Surging”  Surge  Method — 
proven  by  12  years  of  unparal¬ 
leled  success — because  it  is  the 
best  and  does  the  job  quicker, 
cleaner,  cheaper.  Less  stripping ! 

You  can  buy  a  new  1938  Surge  Milker 
for  a  small  amount  upon  installation 
and  easy  payments — and  increase  your 
income  by  producing  cleaner  milk  at 
lower  cost.  Send  coupon  today  for  the 
free  interesting  story  of  the  SURGE  in 
book  form,  and  Easy  Terms  Offer.  Hurry! 


■ 


I 

I 

■ 

I 


Milks  Quicker!  Cleaner!  Cheaper! 

The  Sanitary  Surge  is  milking  Cham¬ 
pions  of  all  breeds !  Certified  and  grade 


MAIL  COUPON 
NOW! 


Dealers! 

Agents! 

Good  Territory 

t‘u3t  opened  to 
lealers  and 
Agents.  Write 
on  letter-head 
for  details. 


BABSON  BROS. 

466  SPENCER  ST..  DEPT.  3071,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  your  Free  Catalog,  prices  and  Easy 
Terms  Offer  on  □  Surge  Milker  □  Surge  Cooler. 

Name.  .......  _ _ 

Address. _ _ _ 


.  .No.  of  Cows  Milked. . 


SURGE  MILK 
COOLER 

Compressor  en¬ 
closed  under  hood, 
giving  Positive 
Air  Circulation, 
assuring  greatest 
condenser  effi¬ 
ciency  in  hottest 
weather.  Freezes 
a  larger  cake  of  ice. 
Comes  ready  for  use 


TO  BETTER  LIVING 


•A  >  ->  ♦V* 

■m  “  .. 


TO  BETTER  FARMING 


TO  MORE  PROFIT 


WORK  JUST  MELTS  AWAY 


MAKE  YOUR  TIME  WORTH  MORE 
WITH  AN  ALLIS-CHALMERS  WC 

The  fast-stepping  WC  Tractor  shortens 
your  hours  ...  and  raises  your  pay  in 

the  form  of  increased  profit.  Why?  Because  the 
air-tired  WC  pulls  two  14-inch  plow  bottoms  up 
to  5  miles  an  hour... accomplishes  more  each  day 
...like  adding  an  extra  bottom  to  a  slower  outfit. 
A-C  Quick-Hitch  Implements  save 
time,  too  —  they  attach  or  detach 
in  less  than  5  minutes.  You  haul 
up  to  10  miles  an  hour,  grind  your 
feed,  earn  profits  all  year  long. 

And  you  ride  in  comfort!  You  do 
better  work,  get  bigger  yields  — 
more  home-grown  feed  for  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry.  Investigate  the 
savings  of  faster  power.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog  TODAY. 


Full-View  Safety 
Mower  and  the 
famous  A-C  Quick- 
Hitch  Cultivator 
for  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers  fVC  Tractor. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  10  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  WU. 
Gentlemen: 

Send  FREE  catalogs  as  checked.  I  farm....... _ acres. 

□  2-PIow  WC  Tractor.  □  2-Plow  Tractor  (Standard) 

□  3-PlowTractor  (Cultivating)  □  3-Plow  Tractor  (Std.) 

□  Track-Type.  □  All-Crop  Harvester. 

□  Stationary  Power  Units.  □Implements. 


Name 


Town 


TRACTOR  OIV1SION— MILWAUKEE.  U.  S.  A 


RF.D. _ _ ....State 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  15,  1938 


Your  Free  Guide  to  Crop  Success 


Here  it  is — now  ready  to  mail!  Thousands  of  successful  farmers  wait  for  it  each 
year — depend  on  it  for  their  seed  purchases.  Here’s  real,  honest  information — 
reliable,  trustworthy,  tested — 

The  Plain  Truth  About  the  1938  Farm  Seed  Situation 


lou’ll  appreciate  definite  final  analyses  of  crops,  pitfalls  to  avoid,  why  1937 
huge  production  and  acute  shortages  can  be  equally  serious  when  it  comes  to 
good  seed  for  1938. 


Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seed, 
Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Barley,  Spring 
Wheat,  Oats,  Peas,  Potatoes. 


Reach  for  your  pencil  now — make  a 
note  to  send  for  this  Dibble  Seed 
Catalog.  Your  name  and  address  on  a 
lc  postal  will  bring  it — by  return 
mail — FREE. 


One  Quality  Only  —  the  Best  It  Is  Possible  to  Grow! 

Prices  Lower  Than  You’d  Expect  for  Such  Quality. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower,  Box  8,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COME  — SEE 

New 


Display 

:f  BETTER 

YIELDS'- 


A  CORDIAL  INVITATION 


Visit  our  Display  at  the  Penna.  FARM  SHOW.  Let  us 
explain  the  importance  of  sowing  good,  clean  seed. 
More  than  80,000  farmers  have  planted  Hoffman’s 
uality  Farm  Seeds.  Hoffman’s  Seeds  are  depend¬ 
able,  clean,  hardy...£ree  from  weeds,  and  will  make 
money  for  you.  See  our  Exhibit  of  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
Oats,  Soy  Beans,  and  Pasture  Grasses,  etc. 

May  we  quote  you  on  Hoffman’s  Extra  Quality 
Seeds?  New  Catalog  ready  soon .. .write  TODAY. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  21 1.  Landisville 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


offman's 

Quality  'Farm  Seeds 


th 


'TWffi 


■  Valuable  to  every  grower.1, 

■  Describes  and  illustrates  in 
w  colors  all  leading  varieties. . 

_  ■  Explains  why  Bayner’s  Cer- 
■  ■  titled  plants  are  famous  for  high  quality,  low 

■  cost.,  and  for  returning  bigger  profits.  Com- 
w^P  plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

Send  postal  today  for  your  free  copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  110,  SALISBURY.  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Carev’s  healthy,  true  to  name  plants  pay.  Premier. 
Dorsett,  Fairfax  and  Catskill,  $3.50  per  1000:  5000. 
$16.25.  Chesapeake.  $4.00  per  1000  :  5000,  $18.75. 
Mastodon  E.  II.  and  Gem  E  B.,  $5.00  per  1000.  10% 
discount  on  all  orders  ree’d  during  Jan.  &  Feb.  All 
plants  State  inspected,  guaranteed  to  please  you. 

Order  now,  catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  Carey  &  Son,  Box  9,  Pittsville,  Maryland 

TRAWBEREY  PLANTS— Twenty  varieties. 
Grown  Right )  Priced  Right  I  Packed  Right ! 
Valuable  Catalogue  IEEE  on  request.  Write  to¬ 
day.  J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Box  4,  Franklin,  Va. 

fhpcimjf  Trppc  Blight  Resistant  Iicious*nuts 

VUCdlUUI  1 1  VCD  at  fan(1  4  years  of  age.  Send 
for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manheim,  Pa. 


s 


INSPECT  TH 
LINE 


5; 


YOUR  HOME 


COUPON  BELOW  MAKES  THIS 
POSSIBLE  —  MAIL  IT  TODAY! 

Before  you  buy  a  disk  harrow  or  plow  BE  SERE  to 
see  the  famous  Clark  “Cutaway"  line.  The  coupon 
l>elow  will  bring  our  new  illustrated  Catalog  —  en¬ 
able  you  to  inspect  this  complete  line  of  harrows 
right  in  your  own  home.  In  it  you  will  find  described 
in  detail  unusual  time  and  labor  saving  implements 
such  as  the  Wonder  Disker  —  indispensable  for 
orchard  cultivation  and  all  types  of  heavy  duty 
barrowing;  the  Right  Lap  Plow,  Smoothing  Har¬ 
rows  and  many  models  of  horse  and  tractor  drawn 
disk  implements.  Catalog  tells  you  why  "Cutaway" 
disks  of  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp,  last  longer,  cut 
faster  and  deeper  —  why  we  can  guarantee  them  for 
3  years  against  cracking  or  break-  ~ 
in|.  Mail  coupon  or  a  penny 
postal  TODAY!  Also  receive 
valuable  book,  “The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage." 


CLIP  HERE 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 
49  Main  St,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  free  books  mentioned  here: 

Name.  •  t'4  *  *  *•♦**••  j  .  •  .  •  •  ..««•«•  t  »r#:tS5rirr»  y  *  TT» 

Address.. .  . . 


>urpee’s 

itunij  ~ 

,  Exquisitely  ruffled, 
arichly  veined,  5inches  . 
macross.  Many  glorious  J 
'pinks,  scarlets,  laven-| 

■fiers,  purples,  all  colors! 

Smixed,  a  full  25c-Pkt.\ 
jof  seeds  postpaid  for 
)  just  10c.  Send  today! 

-  Separate  colors.  Giant  Ruffled 
„  Petunias — five  favorites.  Copper  Rose, 
r  Robin  Hood  (deep  crimson),  Bink  Pearl, 
Evening  Star  (white ) ,  Mauve  Queen — 5  pkts. 
1  ~  of  seeds,  one  of  each  ( value 

vf  SI. 70),  for  only  $1! 

- Burpee’s  Catalog  free— - 

EB»144  pages,  flower,  vege- 
fcfci  table  seeds.  Low  prices. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


458  BURPEE  BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Maule's 

*  Succei'. L 

Tomato 


1000  SEEDS  FREE 


r  Smooth,  fiini,  thick,  flesh,  very 
solid  -few  seeds,  no  hard  core. 
Brilliant  red,, ripens  evenly  without 
ridges  or  cracks. juicy-fine  both 
for  slicing  and  canning. 
i  Full  !5c-packet  Free,  with  Maple  s  Seed 
Book.  Send  3c  for  post-  .  r  • 
age.  Or,  send  26c  lor  flU-i)*'.] 
i  >/2  ox.  Postpaid. « New  JO  inHjfL 
,  low  prices  on  Marne’s 
tested,  guaranteed 
i  seeds  for  prize  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

666  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GET  THIS  BOOK 

FREE 


,  Send  for  exciting  new  Catalog 
of  fruits,  seeds,  shrubs,  trees./ 

,  flowers,  etc.  Colorfully  illua-y 
trated.  Low  prices. 

QUALITY  FRUIT  TREES 
Healthy,  true-to-name  stock 
with  heavy  root  system.  Quan¬ 
tity  prices.  Write  today  for  1 

CATALOG.  _ _ 

STORRS*  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  5*6,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


Shagbark  Trees  For  Your  Dooryard 

I  specialize  in  Northern  Strains.  Make  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful.  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted  pecans.  Ehglish 
walnuts,  black  walnuts,  hybrid  hickories,  hiccans,  pure 
shagbarks,  blight  .resistant  Chinese  chestnuts. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH.  Box  S,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Handling  Stumps 

A  year  or  so  ago  I  read  of  a  method  of 
burning  stumps,  using  a  solution  of  salt¬ 
peter,  in  the  Fall,  and  kerosene  in  the 
Spring.  I  desire  the  directions  for  using 
this  method.  w.  H.  R. 

Delaware. 

This  plan  is  sometimes  recommended, 
but  my  own  judgment  after  some  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  it  is  hardly  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  get  enough  saltpeter 
into  the  stump  to  amount  to  anything, 
several  holes  must  be  bored  into  it,  at 
least  half  a  dozen  for  a  stump  of  much 
size,  and  they  must  be  bored  deeply 
enough,  six  or  eight  inches  at  least,  to 
get  a  thorough  penetration  of  the  salt¬ 
peter. 

Boring  holes  in  a  stump  is  a  hard  job. 
It  can  be  simplified  by  boring  them  on  a 
slat,  but  it  certainly  will  require  a  lot 
of  work,  and  unless  one  is  careful  not 
to  force  the  auger  he  is  quite  likely  to 
break  it.  After  these  holes  are  bored 
they  are  filled  with  saltpeter,  and  a  little 
water  poured  in,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
solution  which  can  work  out  into  the 
stump.  After  several  months  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  burn  the  stump  in  a  dry 
time  by  putting  the  kerosene  into  the 
holes  and  setting  it  on  fire.  At  first  the 
kerosene  will  go  out  frequently,  but  after 
a  time  the  holes  will  get  charred,  so  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  keep  them  burning. 
This  is  helped  to  some  extent  by  setting 
a  piece  of  metal  roof  around  one  side,  so 
as  to  make  it  like  a  fireplace. 

I  have  found  that  for  stumps  a  foot  in 
diameter  or  less,  digging  -out  is  the  best 
plan  where  the  location  is  such  that  dyna¬ 
mite  cannot  be  used.  Digging  is  not  such 
a  bad  job  unless  the  tree  has  a  large  tap¬ 
root.  Many  trees  are  mainly  side  roots, 
and  by  working  around  them  with  a  mat¬ 
tock  or  ax  the  roots  can  .be  found,  and 
cut,  and  the  stump  pried  out  with  a  lever. 
One  Spring  I  dug  out  25  such  stumps  on 
a  piece  of  .ground  next  to  the  house,  do¬ 
ing  the  work  at  odd  spells  as  I  had 
time. 

There  is  another  method  of  burning 
out  stumps  that  is  worth  trying  in  some 
cases.  That  is  to  dig  out  on  one  side, 
getting  part  way  under  the  stump,  and 
then  building  a  fix*e  on  that  side,  using 
a  piece  of  old  roofing  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  fireplace,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  strong  draft.  A  green  stump 
will  go  prettly  slowly,  but  it  can  be 
started  and  got  charred,  and  then  one  can 
keep  cutting  in  with  the  ax  on  that  side, 
and  making  places  where  the  flames  can 
penetrate.  Kerosene  is  cheap,  and  quite 
a  little  can  be  used  on  the  outside  of  the 
stump,  and  on  the  wood  piled  under  it 
to  get  a  strong  blaze.  w.  w.  H. 


Growing  Rutabagas 

Every  year  my  rutabaga  turnips  are 
so  bitter  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
eat  them.  Can  you  tell  me  what  causes 
that  condition?  W.  E.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rutabagas  are  more  particular  about 
soil  and  ground  conditions  than  other 
turnips.  They  succeed  best  on  deep  moist 
soil  and  suffer  in  quality  if  growth  is 
checked.  For  the  late  crop  they  should 
not  be  sown  until  early  or  mid-July — 
later  if  possible,  so  that  they  will  escape 
midsummer  heat.  In  some  seasons,  when 
sown  in  the  middle  of  August,  they  will 
make  fair  size  before  frost  and  be  of 
better  quality.  We  should  like  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  someone  who  succeeds,  espe¬ 
cially  well  with  this  plant. 


Selaginella  or  Sweat  Plant 

A  reader  asks  where  sweat  plant  (Se¬ 
laginella  uncinata)  may  be  had.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  listed  by  concerns 
selling  plants.  If  anyone  knows  of  a 
source  of  supply,  we  should  be  glad  to 
know. 


Neiyhbor  Bobby  Chase  and  a  Scotch 
friend  at  Windleswip. 


A  Beauty  Pageant  in  Your  Garden! 

Any  one  can  “plant  a  garden.”  But  to 
make  your  garden  a  veritable  “beauty 
i  pageant”  —  filled  with  flowers  anil 
vegetables  eager  to  grow — to  respond 
i  to  your  loving  care  with  gorgeous 
splendor  —  you  need  seeds,  plants, 
bulbs  expertly  propagated  from  the 
finest  strains  and  specimens. 

Dreer  has  a  whole  century  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  rearing  and  selecting  the  best 
of  everything  for  the  garden.  When 
thinking  of  what  to  plant,  decide  first 
on  where  to  buy.  Dreer  products  are 
dependable;  quality 
unmistakable ;  prices 
reasonable.  Many  new 
flowers,  rare  novelties, 
special  values  in 

DREER’S 

“Hundredth  Annivertary " 

GARDEN  BOOK 

EBH  B«nd  at  ence  —  ns*  _ _ 

r  —  conpomor  post  card. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  23  Drew  Bldg.,  Phlla.,*Pa7 

IPIelM  send  me  your  •'Hundredth  Anniversary’*  Gar-  . 

den  Book— your  complete  1938  catalog  of  quality  Seeds,  | 
^  Plants.  Bulbs  and  gardening  bints. 

|  Name  . . . . .  j 

|  P.  O.  Address . | 


STATE °F  MAINE 


CERTIFIED 

SEED 


POTATOES 


GO  TO  MAINE  FOR  HIGH- 
YIELDING  STRAINS 

Yields  of  certified  seed  potatoes  run¬ 
ning  higher  than  400  bushels  per  acre 
contribute  to  the  fact  that  State  of  Maine 
Certified  Seed  Potatoes  average  40  to 
50  bushels  per  acre  better  than  the 
State  average. 

That  means  strong,  high-yielding 
strains — of  Irish  Cobblers,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  Spaulding  Rose,  Bliss  Triumph, 
Chippewa  and  Katahdin. 

If  you  want  to  Igrow  an  extra-good 
crop  next  time,  rely  on  Maine's  23-year- 
old  certification  service.  The  official  blue 
tag  guarantees  four  rigid  inspections. 
Write  or  wire  for  a  free  copy  of  "Potatoes, 
Inspected  and  Certified  in  Maine,  1937" 
containing  a  list  of  Maine  Certified  Seed 
Potato  Growers. 

MAINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
Augusta,  Maine 

Copies  of  Field  Inspection  Repoita 
Available  upon  Application 


ERADICATE 

YOUR 


Weed  Hoc 


Dios  -Lifts-Rolls-Jostles 

The  Weed  Hog  has  never  yet  met 
a  case  of  quack  grass  —  or  any 
other  weed  pest — that  it  couldn’t 
cure  or  control.  It  conquers  ANY 
weed  condition  !  If  YOU  have  an 
unusual  or  difficult  tillage  problem, 
the  Weed  Ilog  will  solve  it  for  you 
—as  it  has  for  thousands  of  others. 

The  Hi-Bor  Weed  Hog  is  a 

PLOW-DEPTH  DIGGER 

for  all  Tillage  Purposes 

It  sucks  in  like  a  plow — rolls  the 
soil  up  and  over — lifts  the  weed 
roots  to  the  surface  for  exposure 
to  air  and  sun,  jostles  itself  free 
of  trash — mixes  humus  and  soil 
at  plow  depth.  Folder  giving  amaz¬ 
ing  money-saving  facts,  and  NINE 
special  uses  FREE. 


ABCOCK  MANUFACTURING  CO 


Box  R 


leonardsviKe,  N.  Y. 
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American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W.  30th  S1..N.Y. 

IILIIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllIIIIIIIIIII 
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SIZES  and  STYLES 
4  to  50  gals,  per  minute 
1 300 to  800  lbs.  pressure  [ 


E 


very  Hardie  does  more  for 
its  owner  than  he  anticipated 
when  he  bought  it. Hardie  Spray¬ 
ers  are  built  big,  strong  and  de¬ 
pendable.  They  easily  measure 
up  to  their  full-rated  capacity 
and  pressure  at  slow  speeds. 
You  must  see  the  new  Hardies. 
Get  your  copy  of  the  big,  new 
Hardie  1938  catalog.  Sold  and 
serviced  by 

Brockport  Sprayer  &  Pump  Co. 

Brockport,  New  York 


Manufactured  by 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO.,  HUDSON,  MICH. 


HARDIE 


40  page  book  Free  with 
purchase  of  a  “Snap-Cut” 
Pruner  (or  send  10c  for  book 
only.)  You  can  do  more  work  with  less 
fatigue  with  “Snap -Cut”  Pruners. 
Their  cleaner,  easier,  non-jarring  cut¬ 
ting  action  will  not  injure  bark ! 

No.  119  —  comfortable,  non¬ 
pinching  handle*,  chrome 
finish,  8’  long  —  easily 
cuts  limbs— $2.00 

•postpaid. 


No 


119 


No.  149 


No.  149  —  a  long  handled  pruner  for  heavier  work  —  25'  long, 
cuts  lKr  limbs  —  $3.50  postpaid  or  Both  Pruners  for  $5.00. 
Free  circular.  __ 

P  vtmtvs 


^eymoua^miTM  &  ^on.lnc. 


41  Main  Street  Oakville  Connecticut 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR 

Warner  Sap  Spout 


And  Other  LEADER 
Maple  Syrup 
Equipment 

Over  40  Years  in  the  Lead.  Write  for  Tree 
Sugar  Maker's  Guide. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


"FAR M  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 

It’s  not  healthy  for  cows 
to  breathe  foul  air  in 
winter-tight  bams.  Hud¬ 
son  ventilating  systems 
properly  regulate  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  fresh  air,  keep 
cows  more  comfortable, 
healthier,  prevent  sudden 
chills.  Ask  us  to  send  you 
the  free  catalog  on  barn 
ventilation — Ask  for  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  36. 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  Garden  T ools.  Poultry  and 
Born  Eqttipment,  Pumps, Tanks,  etc.  Used  Everywhere. 

s*.  Y.ur  HUDSON  DEALER  or  writ,  (or  F.ld.r 

He  «*.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1ST  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
894  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICASO  ILLINOIS 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  MODE 


E 


Mskts  Lumbar, 
Shingles,  Lath, 
Tlaa,  Crates, 
Boxas,  all 
Forms 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW! 

Three  capacities:  10, 14  and  20 
feet.  Accurate  set  works ,  pos¬ 
itive  dogs.  Hand  or  power 
feed.  Runs  on  low  power- 
many  owners  use  old  auto  engine. 
Paya  for i  tael  f  quickly— thousands  in  Com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catqlogrof  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  daw  blades  and  woodworking  equipment. 

BELSA^V  MACHINERY  CO. 
139-S  Davidson  Bldg.,  K&asa*  Citv.Mo. 


Protecting  Posted  Lands 

On  page  775  I  read,  with  deep  interest, 
part  of  a  letter  of  E.  M.,  of  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  your  answer  to  the 
letter.  And  again  on  page  790  part  of 
a  letter  from  someone  of  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  all  about  the  eternal  troubles 
caused  by  hunters  and  tresspasers. 

In  my  opinion,  such  troubles  are  caused 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  print  the  following 
quotations  of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
servation  Law,  Part  X,  Section  362: 
“Protection  of  Private  Lands  Not  Parks. 
An  owner  or  person  having  the  exclusive 
right  to  hunt  or  fish  upon  inclosed  lands, 
or  lands  which  are  used  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  farming  or  agricultural  purposes, 
or  to  take  fish  in  a  private  pond  or 
stream  and  desiring  to  protect  the  same, 
shall  post  and  replace  notices  of  sign¬ 
boards  not  less  than  11  inches  square 
warning  all  persons  against  trespassing 
thereon,  (note  the  trespassing)  which  no¬ 
tices  shall  be  posted  not  more  than  40 
rods  apart  close  to  and  along  the  entire 
boundary  thereof,  provided,  however,  that 
such  notices  warning  against  fishing  only 
on  said  lands  shall  be  posted  not  more 
than  40  rods  apart  along  the  bounds  of 
each  private  pond  or  stream  within  such 
lands.  Posting  of  such  notices  shall  be 
sufficient  provided  that  illegible  or  de¬ 
stroyed  signs  be  replaced  once  a  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  March,  July,  August  or 
September.  The  word  “posted”  set  forth 
in  conspicuous  lettering  on  such  notice 
shall  be  sufficient,  but  the  use  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form  of  notice  for  the  posting  of 
private  lands  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  lawful;  except  that  this  does 
not  prevent  or  invalidate  the  use  of  other 
forms :  PRIY7ATE  LANDS.  All  persons 
are  warned  against  hunting  or  fishing 
hereon  or  trespassing  hereon  for  any 
purpose.  (Note  again  the  word  trespass¬ 
ing  hereon  for  any  purpose.)  Notices  or 
signboards  shall  be  signed  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner  or  lessee,  or  by 
any  other  person  having  the  exclusive 
right  to  hunt  or  fish  upon  said  lands.” 

Section  365:  “2.  .  No  person  shall 
trespass  on  private  lands  (note  again  the 
word  trespass)  after  notices  or  signboards 
are  posted  as  prescribed  in  Section  382 
hereof ;  or  after  personal  service  upon 
him  in  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners 
thereof  of  a  written  or  printed  notice  con¬ 
taining  a  description  of  the  premises  and 
warning  all  persons  against  trespassing 
thereon”  (again  trespassing). 

Section  182 :  “5.  A  person  who  vio¬ 
lates  any  provisions  of  Part  N  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  addition 
thereto  is  liable  to  penalty  of  from  $10 
to  $50,  together  with  cost  of  suit  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  damages,  all  of  which 
may  be  recovered  in  the  same  action.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Police  and 
the  game  protectors  and  all  peace  officers 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  Part  X  and 
to  prosecute  all  violations  thereof.” 

I  would  suggest  that  anyone  interested 
to  have  this  law  enforced  should  write 
his  Senator  or  Assemblyman  at  Albany 
and  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  this 
law. 

In  this  section  we  have  a  local  ordi¬ 
nance  as  follows : 

“Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Subdi¬ 
vision  14  of  Section  13  of  the  Town  Law 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Town 
Board  of  Smithtown  hereby  enacts  the 
following  ordinance : 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
trespass  upon  private  property  within  the 
Town  of  Smithown  or  upon  public  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Town  of  Smithtown,  except 
such  public  property  of  the  town  which 
shall  be  specifically  designated  for  the  use 
by  the  public. 

“Every  violation  of  this  ordinance  shall 
constitute  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $50  and  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than 
30  days,  or  both.”  J.  s. 


Thomas  E.  Cross 

Thomas  E.  Cross  passed  away  at  his 
home  at  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y.,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  following  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
76  years  old.  Mr.  Cross -  was  born  at 
Kingsbury,  and  was  graduated  from  Ft. 
Edward  Institute,  at  Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Cross  was  an  active  and  aggressive 
leader  in  agriculture  in  New  Y'ork  State, 
particularly  through  his  connections  with 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  During  his 
period  of  .activity  in  the  apple  industry 
he  played  a  large  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

He  was  president  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  always  active 
in  its  inner  councils.  For  many  years  the 
activities  of  the  eastern  meeting  of  the 
society  centered  around  him. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  still 
active  in  the  fruit  industry  and  planned 
expansion  of  his  own  holdings.  He  was 
a  natural  leader  and  visioned  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  fruit  iudustry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  as  a  whole.  H.  b.  t. 


CLOUD 


'S^foeamlinec/ 

INSIDE  and  OUT  . 


The  pump  is  the  very 
heart  of  power  spray  ef¬ 
ficiency.  No  other  power 
spray  pump  has  such  per¬ 
fect  lubrication  and 
proven  service  life  as  the 
famous  MYERS  Self- 
Oiling  Pump  used  in 
these  Silver  Cloud  Spray¬ 
ers.  All  working  parts 
run  continuously  in  oil. 
Fully  enclosed  yet  re¬ 
markably  accessible. 
VALVES  stainless  steel, 
CYLINDERS  porcelain 
lined.  Improved  double 
cup  expansion  PLUNG¬ 
ERS  with  adjustable 
take-up. 


MYERS  Silver  Cloud 
Sprayers  are  offered  in 
both  engine  powered 
and  tractor  operated 
models.  Come  complete¬ 
ly  equipped  with  hose, 
guns  and  fittings.  Du¬ 
plex,  T  riplex  and  Quad- 
ruplex  pump  capacities. 
Wheels  either  steel  or 
rubber  tired.  Frames  all 
steel,  arc  welded. 


Pump  Jacks  .  .  . 
Sump  Pumps  .  .  . 
Centrifugal  Pumps  . 
Hay  Unloading  Tools 
Door  Hangers  .  . 


i 


POWER 


ve>t 


THE  NEW 

MYERS 

Cloud 


Bi  d  ke  Oti  Vouch  at-.? 

To  The  ii 

MY E  RS 

-  m;ii  V,  I’twl  -  kav  rpo.;  -  otyjv  >-o,Gtg 


MYERS  Siiver  Cloud  Sprayers  are  not  merely 
streamlined  on  the  outside.  Their  smooth¬ 
ly  contoured  housings  and  gleaming  alumi¬ 
num  finish  are  significant  of  a  very  real  inner 
smoothness — a  perfection  and  finish  of  every 
mechanical  part  which  truly  means  easier 
handling,  speedier  operation,  greater  economy 
and  increased  durability.  The  reliability  of 
MYERS  spray  rigs  has  won  fame  with 
orchardists  and  growers  for  three  generations. 
It  is  your  guarantee  that  the  many  desirable 
improvements  combined  in  these  new  Silver 
Cloud  outfits  are  in  accordance  with  the  best 
modem  engineering  practice.  Let  the  nearest 
MYERS  dealer  give  you  full  particulars  on 
these  dependable  up-to-date  power  sprayers. 

MYERS  Spray  Catalog  shows  complete  equipment  for 
work  in  orchards,  groves,  vineyards,  row  crops,  tobacco 
fields,  greenhouses  and  gardens.  Engine  powered,  tractor 
operated  and  traction  driven  sprayers;  hand  operated 
bucket  and  barrel  sprayers;  knapsack  and  compressed 
air  sprayers.  Mail  the  handy  coupon  today  for  your 
FREE  COPY. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

853 Church  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

“ Pump  Builders  Since  1870 ” 

Power  Sprayers  .  .  .  □ 

Hand  Sprayers  .  .  .  □  Water  Systems  .  .  .  □ 
Power  Pumps .  .  .  .  □  Hand  Pumps  .  .  .  .  □ 
You  may  send  me  free,  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer  and  information  on  items  checked. 

Name _ 


Address- 


(SC-7) 


Self -Oilinq  POWER  SPRAYERS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 

1542  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;• 

Please  send  me  your  free  Electric  Fence 
Book  and  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

Name . "... . . . . 

P.0 . State . i . . 


When  you  save  4  out  of  5  fencing  dollars 
with  one-wire  electric  fence,  it  doesn't 
pay  to  skimp  on  your  controller  .  .  . 


Prime  AC  Controller  or 
Battery  Controller  holds 
all  livestock  with  sharp, 
harmless  flashes  on 
fence  wire. 


Prime  Mote-Chopper  in  all  controllers 
Tiroes  shock  to  1-10  second. 

Built  like  a  fine  watch. 


Naturally,  you’re  going  to  use  electric  fence.  Its  great 
savings  of  money,  time  and  trouble  are  too  good  to  pass 
up.  But  when  you  buy  your  controller,  be  sure  you’re 
getting  one  that  has  what  it  takes  to  hold  livestock  safely, 
under  all  soil  conditions,  dry,  wet  and  normal.  Get  Prime. 
New  Prime  Controller  is  a  finelv-built  instrument,  with 
Prime  Moto-Chopper  (used  in  airway  beacons)  heart  of 
both  AC  and  battery  models.  Mixes  and  times 
flash  to  1/10  second.  Safety  Transformer 
with  Volt- Valve  absolutely  controls  AC. 

Prime  is  the  original  successful  electric  fence 
controller,  skillfully  engineered  for  quality, 
proved  in  seven  years’  actual  farm  use.  40,000 
leading  farmers,  in  every  state,  use  and  boost 
Prime.  $7,500  Lloyd’s  of  London  insurance 
policy  with  every  Prime  Controller. 
Get  the  complete  Prime  story  of  depend¬ 
able  quality  before  you  buy  any  controller. 
Send  for  free  beautifully  illustrated  32- 
page  book  in  colors  —  and  name  of  your 
dealer.  Tear  out  coupon  and  mail  it  now. 
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Milk  and  Dairy  Notes 


Hysterics  with  a  Purpose 

During  the  week  a  terrible  barrage  of 
words  was  issued  by  the  Dairymen's 
League  and  the  Sheffield  producers  over 
the  danger  to  farmers  of  a  reduced  price 
to  consumers  which  they  insisted  would 
reduce  the  price  to  producers.  Mayor 
La  Guardia  answered  this  protest  by 
telling  the  committee  that  his  price  to 
consumers  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  price  to  farmers,  that  the 
dealers’  spread  was  too  high  and  that  a 
reduction  to  the  consumer  through  a 
cheaper  cost  of  distribution  would  in¬ 
crease  consumption  and  benefit  the 
farmer  in  a  larger  outlet  without  any 
necessary  reduction  in  the  price  to  him. 
President  Sexauer  of  the  League  gave 
out  the  dictum  some  time  back  that  the 
cost  of  distribution  was  then  eight  cents 
a  quart  and  any  decrease  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  come  out  of  the  producer. 
The  dealer’s  charge  is  sacred  and  now 
is  nine  cents  and  up. 

Recently  he  undertook  to  raise  the 
price  of  milk  to  consumers  in  the  City  of 
Buffalo  from  12  cents  to  14  cents  a  quart. 
Failing  to  induce  the  independent  dealers 
and  producers  supplying  the  Buffalo 
market  to  adopt  that  policy  the  League 
representatives,  carefully  screened  from 
view,  attempted  to  work  up  a  strike  of 
producers  in  the  territory  and  for 
a  time  made  something  of  a  show. 
The  carefully  laid  plan  was  to  lead  the 
independent  dealers  into  the  net  by  in¬ 
ducing  them  to  hold  their  milk  with  the 
assurance  that  the  League  would  take 
care  of  their  milk  during  the  strike.  That, 
of  course,  would  eliminate  the  indepen¬ 
dent  dealers  and  the  independent  pro¬ 
ducers  would  then  have  no  choice  but  to 
continue  with  the  League.  A  couple  of 
leading  farmers  caught  on  and  as  soon 
as  the  scheme  was  exposed  everybody 
realized  tha!t  it  was  a  trick.  ,1: 

Editor  Shaul  of  the  Sheffield  Produc¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  grew  hysterical  over  the 
lower  prices  to  consumers.  .  Formerly 
consumers  were  led  to  believe  that  farm¬ 
ers  received  the  price  consumers  paid. 
Dr.  Shaul  or  President  Sexauer  did  not 
tell  them  how  classification  “fixed”  the 
farmer.  Some — not  all —  consumers  are 
now  familiar  with  the  trick,  and  they 
are  doing  something  about  it. 

Farmers  have  always  known  that  city 
consumers  have  always  paid  enough,  and 
often  too  much.  They  know  that  the 
spread  has  been  too  much,  and  conse¬ 
quently  their  own  price  too  low.  Farmers 
have  always  understood  that  unreason¬ 
able  prices  to  consumers  cut  off  consump¬ 
tion  and  reduced  their  output.  Recently 
they  have  come  to  see  how  a  high  price 
to  consumers  and  a  low  price  for  surplus 
increase  the  profits  of  dealers  buying  on 
the  classified  price  plan  and  just  about 
beggars  the  producer.  The  “bargaining 
agency”  scheme  was  intended  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  system,  but  farmers  will  not 
long  stand  for  it. 

The  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Producers 
was  much  distressed  in  December  be¬ 
cause  a  city  reporter  quoted  John  J. 
Dillon  as  saying  in  a  consumers’  meeting 
that  a  close  estimate  of  the  actual  cost 
of  bringing  milk  from  the  producers’ 
wagons  to  consumers  through  stores  in 
New  York  City  could  be  fairly  estimated 
at  three  cents  a  quart.  The  editor  of  the 
bulletin  calls  this  “posing  as  the  farmers’ 
friend.”  To  refute  the  estimate  this  editor 
makes  an  estimate  of  his  own  in  which 
he  deducts  one  cent  a  quart  for  freight 
from  the  201-210  mile  zone.  That  was 
a  bad  break.  Milk  is  shipped  into  New 
York  in  tanks  by  railroads  and  trucks 
for  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  They 
have  been  shipping  at  this  rate  for  three 
years  or  more  and  the  farmer  has  never 
received  a  fraction  of  a  cent  of  this  sav¬ 
ing  in  freight  which  amounts  to  .  20 
cents  and  up  per  cwt.  on  tank  shipments. 
Just  why  does  Dr.  Shaul  insist  on  turn¬ 
ing  this  saving  of  $600  to  $700  a  tank¬ 
load  over  to  dealers? 

As  a  whole,  for  the  past  15  years,  the 
Sheffield  Producers  have  been  helpful. 
They  perform  a  service  to  themselves  and 
to  the  company  they  supply  and  to  all 
dairymen  in  the  State  by  providing  a 
market  for  their  own  milk  and  help  en¬ 
courage  independent  producers  and  deal¬ 
ers  to  maintain  an  open  market  at  a  price 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  price  paid 
by  the  Borden-League  combination.  To 
the  dairy  industry  this  service  was  sub¬ 
stantial  and  important.  Its  founders 
made  no  pretense  of  operating  a  real  co¬ 
operative  association  for  producers  gener¬ 
ally.  They  supplied  one  distributor  only 
and  that  dealer  contributed  in  its  own 
way  to  the  benefits  of  the  farmers  and 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Exclusive 
credit  is  not  due  them  for  saving  the  in¬ 
dustry  from  a  single  monoply.  Other 
independent  producers  and  other  indepen¬ 
dent  dealers  contributed  their  share  and 
are  entitled  to  credit  ,  for  their  spirit  and 


their  manhood. 

Sheffield  producers  and  the  Sheffield 
Company  bravely  resisted  every  tempta¬ 
tion  to  join  the  exclusive  monoply  up  to 
last  year.  Just  why  they  weakened  when 
the  fight  was  won  must  be  left  to  the 
future  to  reveal.  Like  all  big  mistakes 
it  will  be  costly  to  themselves. 

It  has  been  often  said  and  printed  that 
farmers  can  not  agree  among  themselves. 
This  as  to  principles  and  sound  policies 
we  have  disputed  and  refuted  with  con¬ 
vincing  evidence.  The  libel  is  refuted 
just  now  in  dairy  farmers’  practically 
unanimous  opposition  to  the  bargaining 
setup  under  the  Rogers-Alien  law.  This 
disapproval  has  reached  the  proportions 
of  a  farm  revolt.  Even  those  who  have 
been  forced  by  circumstances  to  go  along 
with  it  and  have  modified  its  provisions 
in  practice  to  some  extent  realize  that 
legally  dairy  farmers  themselves  are 
forced  in  every  contest  to  yield  to  the 
basic  powers  of  thd  dealer  element.  This 
is  something  for  the  Legislature  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman  to  consider. 


other  publications.  The  League  officials, 
however,  seem  to  be  in  no  burry  to  go  “to 
bat”  on  the  case.  They  did  not  put  it 
on  the  January  calendar,  and  there  is  no 
intimation  that  it  will  go  on  the  March 
calendar.  If  we  were  to  venture  a  guess 
it  would  be  to  say  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
go  on  any  court  calendar  or  to  be  tried, 
if  it  does.  In  this  we  hope  our  guess  is 
wrong.  It  raises  issues  that  should  be 
tested  in  the  courts,  but  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  plaintiffs  desire  the  test 
or  that  they  will  have  the  courage  to  go 
into  court  with  it. 


Two  Dairy  Court  Trials 

There  are  two  law  suits  on  the  rec¬ 
ords  which  interest  New  York  dairy 
farmers.  During  the  Farm  Union  strike 
Sheffield  Farms’  Producers  brought  suit 
against  the  Union,  Jetter  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany,  and  two  up-State  dairy  farmers,  al¬ 
leging  that  all  these  defendants  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  State  co-operative  law  and  that 
the  two  farmer  defendants  had  broken 
their  contracts  with  the  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association.  A  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  was  asked  but  denied  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Testimony  in  this  suit  is 
now  being  taken  before  a  referee. 

The  other  case  is  a  suit  filed  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  against  the  Watertoton  Daily  Times, 
its  publisher,  Harold  Johnson,  and  its 
dairy  reporter,  John  H.  Brior,  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  alleging  that  the  defendants  pub¬ 
lished  news  detrimental  to  the  League 
during  the  Union  Strike.  The  suit  may 
or  many  not  have  been  intended  to  deter 
other  publishers  from  publishing  avail¬ 
able  strike  news  but,  if  so,  it  failed 
of  its  purpose  because  the  news 
was  freely  published  by  the  Times  and 


A  Mere  Gesture 

In  December  Mayor  La  Guardia  made 
a  gesture  to  sell  milk  direct  to  consumers 
at  nine  cents  a  quart.  He  arranged  with 
six  dealers  to  sell  milk  from  the  tail  ends 
of  their  wagons.  The  stores  in  these  sec¬ 
tions  put  signs  in  their  windows  to  sell 
milk  at  nine  cents  and  many  at  eight 
cents  a  quart.  In  addition  to  this  com¬ 
petition  the  drivers’  union  threatened  to 
refuse  to  deliver  any  milk.  The  Mayor 
appealed  to  the  union  for  a  conference 
which  the  union  granted.  The  union  how¬ 
ever  stayed  firm.  The  scecond  day  the 
six  dealers  sold  less  milk  and  did  not 
appear  again.  The  scheme  simply  folded 
up.  It  would  seem  to  be  pertinent  to 
suggest,  to  the  Mayor,  that  in  his  next 
milk  project  he  assign  men  to  control  it 
who  did  not  desire  that  the  project  fail. 


January  Prices  Reduced 

Dairymen  who  listened  in  on  all  the 
milk  speeches,  attended  the  milk  meet¬ 
ings  and  read  all  the  milk  literature  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December  would  have 
had  little  time  for  feeding  or  milking 
cows.  From  the  fact  that  the  milk  kept 
flowing  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  printing  went  unread  and 
much  of  the  speeches  from  the  air  and 
from  the  platform  re-echoed  from  vacant 
seats.  After  all  the  diatribes  and  hysteria 
it  all  settled  down  in  the  last  days  of  the 
month  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
fluid  milk  from  $2.63  to  $2.40,  with 
the  members  of  the  Union  up-State 
fixing  their  price  on  the  flat  rate  for  all 
milk  at  $2.10  for  3-percent  milk,  which 
is  equivalent  to  $2.30  for  3.5-percent 
milk.  By  the  time  the  classification  by 
the  metropolitan  dealers  is  complete  the 
actual  blended  price  will  be  known  by  the 
producers  on  or  about  January  25. 


Percheron  News 

Enchanter,  the  grand  champion  Pereh- 
eron  stallion  at  the  1937  International. 
Show,  was  declared  by  the  judge  and  all. 
horsemen  who  were  at  the  ringside,  to  be 
the  most  perfect  Percheron  stallion  seen 
in  an  American  showring  in  25  years. 

One  new  director  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Percheron  Horse  Associa¬ 
tion  on  November  29,  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  is  a  man  beloved  by  all  breeders 
all  over  the  nation  for  his  integrity,  his 
kindliness  and  his  willingness  to  help. 
That  man  is  George  A.  Dix,  of  Delaware, 
Ohio.  Charles  J.  Lynn,  of  Carmel,  Ind., 
called  the  “step-daddy”  of  the  first  exclu¬ 
sive  National  Percheron  Show,  because 
he  guaranteed  and  collected  the  funds  for 
advertising  and  publicizing  it  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.,  October  9-16,  is  another  new 
member  of  the  Percheron  board. 

Oscar  Crowell,  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  a 
new  breeder  and  a  booster  of  the  draft 
horse  on  the  West  Coast,  will  represent 
that  great  group  of  potential  users  of 
horses  in  his  section  of  the  nation. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Enchanter,  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  stallion  had 
been  seen  in  a  showring,  and  his  owner. 
Pine  Tree  Dairy  Farm,  McHenry,,  Ill., 
also  made  initial  appearance.  This  four- 
year-old  black  is  sired  by  Konearcalyps, 
whose  sons  had  60  purebred  studs  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Konearcalyps 
has  recently  been  sold  for  one  of  the 
record  prices  in  the  breed.  Enchanter 
was  bred  by  the  late  T.  B.  Bowman,  of 
Boone,  Neb.,  and  sold  by  his  estate  to 
Pine  Tree  Dairy  Farm  in  July,  1937. 

Equally  outstanding  is  the  imported 
Lancinante,  the  grand  champion  of  the 
mare  division,  owned  by  Eli  Lilly,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  and  owner  of  Conner’s 
Prairie  Farm,  at  Noblesville,  Ind. 

Corlaet,  five  times  grand  champion 
stallion  this  year  at  leading  shows  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  came  in  for 
reserve  senior  and  reserve  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  honors  for  his  owner,  William 
B.  Murray,  of  Wellington,  Ohio.  This 
seven -year-old  black  had  just  returned 
from  his  grand  championship  victory  at 
the  Royal  Show  at  Toronto. 


IN  THE  milk  pail— that’s  where  Larro  Dairy  Feed  gets 
results— and  in  extra  profit  for  you.  For  Larro  keeps 
cows  healthy— free  from  off-feed  days  and  udder  troubles 
due  to  feed.  They  have  strong,  healthy  calves  and  make 
milk  to  the  limit  of  their  inherited  ability. 

Feeds  that  are  deficient  in  essential  nutrients— no  matter 
how  cheap— are  a  poor  investment  for  you.  They  cause 
you  trouble  and  reduce  your  profits.  Put  your  herd  on 
Larro  and  play  safe.  It  is  clean,  wholesome,  uniform  and 
complete.  You  get  extra  value  in  Larro— and  that  means 
a  healthy  herd  and  extra  profit  for  you. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  free  book  shown  at 
the  right.  Kindly  mention  Department  G-1 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trade  Name) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


DOLLARS 

YOU 

in  this  valuable 

FREE  BOOK 


Climax  of  25  years  of 
work  at  Larro  Research 
Farm  — that’s  the  best 
description  of  the  new 
Larro  Feeding  Plan.  This 
interesting,  valuable  28- 
page  book  tells  the  com¬ 
plete  story.  Every  dairy¬ 
man  should  read  it  and 
keep  it  for  reference.  It’s 
free  to  herd  owners. 
Includes  large  separate 
chart  for  handy  use  in 
your  barn.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  today. 
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COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 
QUICKER-EASIER 

Top  photograph  shows  the  Surge  HOODED 
Milk  Cooling  Unit — supplied  complete  with 
insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  2  to  16  cans.  The 
lower  photograph  shows  the  Surge  Unit  — 
ready  for  use  in  your  own  insulated  concrete 
or  steel  tanks  —  electric  or  gas  power. 


MILK  COOLER 


11  QUICK  FACTS 

1.  Forced  Air  Flow  Unit  gives  Positive  Air 
Circulation  through  the  condenser  and 
greater  efficiency  in  hottest  weather. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted  —  ready  for 
operation. 

4.  Hooded  Unit  protects  all  parts  from  dust. 

5.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

6.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

7.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

8.  Few  wearing  parts  —  longer  life. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome  han¬ 
dling  of  ice. 

11.  Sanitary  Cooling  Cabinet  allows  removal 
of  entire  unit  any  time  for  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  of  tank. 

Send  coupon  below  or  write  for  EASY 
TERMS  offer. 

DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn 
about  the  SURGE  SYSTEM  of  milk  cooling 
— write  today. 

DEALERS  WANTED! 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Surge  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  territory 
open  for  live  dealers. _ _ 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  9071  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Full  Information 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  {Eastern 
Distributors)  Dept.  9071,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  Surge  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night. . . .  morning .... 


Type  of  Power. 

Name . 

Address . 


VIKING-TWIN 

Garden  Tractor 


SW.I  Rim*  M 
■*kt«r  Tiro 


2  Cylinders 
5  Hons  Power 
2Sp«eds/fanwW 
Ci  Reverse 


Viking  Twins  Handle  a  Full 
10  Inch  Plow.  They  Harrow. 

Seed.  Cultivate  —  Pull  Loads 
and  Do  All  Small-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hay  and  Lawns 

Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 

Walking  or.  Riding  Equipment. 

Belt  Machinery 

Power  pulley  for  belt  work  with 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw.  etc. 

High  Clearance  —  Dirt  Proof. 

1  CYLINDER,  S>/2  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  3K  If.  P.  One  Cylinder  Viking  Pulls 
a  !l  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  and  lias  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  Offer  and  Credit  Plan. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Now  York,  N. 

3188  E.  Henn.  Ave.. 


Belt  Work 

CORP. 

Y. 

89-93  West  Street 


Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 
PROTECT  You? 


An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 
Write  us  today  for  information. 
AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  In  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


Feeding  Pigs ;  Molasses  for 
for  Stock 

I  have  about  250  bushels  of  ear  corn. 
At  the  present  price  of  corn,  I've  been 
wondering  if  I  would  make  more  off  the 
corn  by  purchasing  pigs  and  feeding  the 
corn.  Would  it  be  a  benefit  to  buy  Al¬ 
falfa  and  grind  it,  mixing  it  with  the 
corn?  Where  is  the  most  suitable  place 
to  mix  molasses  with  roughage  by  a  ham¬ 
mer  mill?  How  much  molasses  should 
je  used  with  cornstalk  roughage  and  hay 
roughage?  Do  you  advise  any  special 
type  of  molasses?  B.  l.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  requires  from  seven  to  ten  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  (56  pounds),  with  a  good 
protein  supplement  to  the  extent  of  10 
percent  of  the  corn  used,  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  pork  on  the  hoof.  The  rate  of 
gain  will  vary  from  one  to  l1/^  pounds 
per  head  daily  with  good  healthy  liogs. 
The  Alfalfa  may  be  used  as  a  partial 
supplement  if  used  as  meal.  A  good  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  is  fishmeal,  300  pounds ; 
Alfalfa  meal,  200  pounds;  linseed  meal, 
100  pounds. 

If  cane  molasses  is  diluted  with  about 
one-half  its  volume  of  hot  water  it  may 
be  poured  over  the  roughage,  starting 
gradually.  From  my  observations  in  the 
field  under  practical  conditions  it  seems 
impossible  to  feed  too  much  cane  mo¬ 
lasses.  Many  feed  molasses  to  livestock 
in  self-feeders  where  they  may  eat  all 
they  desire  at  any  time.  Users  of  ham¬ 
mer  mills  advise  us  they  feel  they  have 
many  advantages  to  obtain  their  maxi¬ 
mum  feeding  advantages.  Beet  molasses 
is  more  laxative  than  cane  molasses  and 
must  therefore  be  more  carefully  fed. 

r.  w.  D. 


Crossbreeding  Cattle 

I  have  a  herd  of  grade  Holstein  cows 
and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  good  to 
cross  with  a  Guernsey  bull  and  raise 
some  calves?  d.  d. 

New  York. 

Undoubtedly  a  mixture  of  Guernsey 
blood  with  the  Ilolsteins  would  make  a 
better  quality  of  milk.  This  is  sometimes 
done  where  one  is  keeping  grade  cows 
and  does  not  care  what  sort  of  animals 
they  are  so  long  as  they  will  give  a  fair 
quality  of  milk. 

-  You  would  be  likely  to  get  all  kinds 
from  such  a  cross.  Probably  the  prog-* 
eny  would  give  less  milk  but  of  better 
quality  but  there  is  no  telling  in  ad¬ 
vance  just  what  the  result  would  be. 

If  possible  the  Guernsey  sire  should 
be  purebred,  of  a  good  record  and  from 
a  milking  strain  of  good  record  both  in 
fat  and  in  volume.  .His  qualities  would 
then  be  likely  to.  appear  in  the -offspring 
with  better  calves,  whereas  the  grade  sire 
would  not  be  certain  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  progeny. 


Farming  in  Utah 

The  dairy  industry  has  been  poor  for 
the  last  eight  years  where  the  producers 
sell  their  milk  to  the  milk  associations. 
There  has*  been  too  much  surplus  milk. 
Where  a  producer  has  his  own  milk 
route  he  is  making  more  money.  The 
man  who  sells  to  the  town  of  Bingham 
in  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah,  is  doing 
well.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  mining 
towns  in  the  United  States,  and  the  man 
get  a  good  price  for  distributing  all 
through  the  mountains  and  canyons. 

Utah  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  States.  Eight  to  12  carloads 
of  eggs  are  shipped  out  each  day.  The 
chicken  men  are  making  money.  The 
price  of  feed  is  low  and  eggs  are  high. 
Utah  has  500,000  turkeys,  which  are  now 
moving  to  market  at  a  high  price. 

The  apple  crop  is  the  largest  in  years 
but  the  price  is  down  to  25  cents  a  bushel. 

Utah.  a.  s. 


Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association 

Our  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  57th  annual  convention 
at  Hotel  Garde,  Hartford.  January  18-10. 

The  two  days’  program  will  be  built 
around  milk  marketing  on  January  18, 
and  disease  problems  on  the  second  day, 
at  which  the  “Trichomonad”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  Gilyard.  Perhaps  the  high 
spot  on  Tuesday's  program  will  be  the 
address  on  ‘‘Natural  Milk.”  by  Dr.  W. 
E.  Stone,  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

M.v  -t  H.  L.  GARRIGUS. 

Secretary,  Storrs,  Conn. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer.  Ilis  Own  Builder, 


II.  Armstrong  Roberts  . $1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

R.  B.  Whitman .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


MARTHA  HAD  THE  RIGHT  IDEA 
ABOUT  COWS  OFF  FEED 


1  About  a  month  ago,  I  was  feeling  pretty 
1  blue  about  my  cows.  The  little  Jersey,  best 
cow  I  got,  refused  to  eat.  Cows  off  feed  had 
been  cutting  production  every  day  or  so. 


O  Why  don’t  you  try  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic? 
—  Martha  said.  I  didn’t  want  to  put  out  the 
money  for  Tonic.  She  called  me  bull-headed 
and  said  it  would  at  least  be  worth  trying. 


O  John  Miller  was  over  for  a  while  that  day. 
*  I  told  him  my  troubles.  He  said  he  never 
took  any  chances  with  cows  off  feed — always 
kept  Stock  Tonic  on  hand. 


J  Well,  I  got  the  Tonic  and  I  haven’t  had  any 
^  trouble  since.  And  now  I  come  in  for  plenty 
of  kidding  from  Martha.  I  have  to  admit  it, 
though,  her  judgment  is  usually  mighty  good. 


Cows  on  dry  winter  feed  are  apt  to  mince,  lose  their 
appetite,  and  drop  off  in  production.  Keep  Stock  Tonic 
on  hand  for  these  emergencies — its  conditioners  promote 
appetite,  improve  digestion  and  elimination.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  mineral  supplement  including  iodine.  It’ll 
really  pay  you  to  feed  Stock  Tonic  regularly  to  every  cow 
to  prevent  clogging  of  the  system  and  to  promote  better 
utilization  of  feed.  Stock  Tonic  costs  only  about  2  cents 
per  cow  per  day — and  it  shows  a  profit  of  3  to  4  times  its 
cost.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

J-Ljla  c-XOT-C-h-  cTcui_m_  ‘To  a  ted 


»ili 


K1U  LICE  ON  LIVESTOCK  with  Dr.  Hess  Powdered 
Louse  Killer.  You  just  rub  the  powder  down  in  next  to 
the  skin — its  fumes  kill  lice  and  the  animal’s  long  winter 
coat  holds  these  fumes  for  days.  Also  kills  ticks  on  sheep. 
Inexpensive — 2^  pounds  65  cents,  and  6  pounds  $1.25. 

inn,.Aii*m 


POWERFUL  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL 

Plbws  5  acres  a  day. 
Discs,  cultivates, 
harvests.  Does  the 
work  of  3  or  4  horses,  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter.  The  PULLF0RD  unit  Is  quickly 
attached  to  Model  T  or  A  Ford.  It’s 
simple,  strong,  built  to  last.  Use  your 
old  Ford  or  buy  one  cheap,  and  get 
the  advantages  of  power  farming  D 

Pullford  Co.  2888  Cherry  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


WRITE 


for  FREE  Catalog 

Pictures,  letters 
from  users,  details 
and  LOW  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors 


MnwlE  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
LOW  for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners.  Florists, 
Sped  Y Nurseries-  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

f.  i .  •  .  a  THREE  SIZES 

lUllIVA(6\With  Ample  Power  for  Field, 

M o w  Ha q\  ca ip  Tool TRut 
and  Lawns \  Bel? MklhiiS?  ‘ 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels- Enclosed  Gears, 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 

146  Cedar  St. 


Inventors 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t  risk  delay  in 
patenting  your  invention.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  in¬ 
structions  or  write  for  new  4S-Page  FREE  booklet. 
“Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor."  No  charge  for  pre¬ 
liminary  information.  Prompt,  careful  efficient  service. 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman  Berman.  Registered 
Patent  Attorney*.  503-Z  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  YVe  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc.i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  YVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  President’s  Message 

rPHE  charm  of  President  Roosevelt's  voice  and 
A  diction  served  him  well  in  his  address  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  January  3.  His  mild  and  concilatory  tone 
was  even  more  effective.  The  week  before,  Secretary 
lckes,  a  Cabinet  Member,  and  Robert  Jackson,  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  had  both  exhausted  the 
vocabulary  of  invectives  and  denunciations  on  such 
industrial  concerns  as  General  Motors  and  Henry 
Ford,  and  on  the  captains  of  industry  generally. 
From  the  known  friendships  with  both  Mr.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  lckes,  it  was  assumed  that  they  spoke  the 
sentiment  of  Mr.  ItooseYelt  in  their  bitter  arraign¬ 
ment  of  business  generally,  which  the  speakers 
claimed  purposely  brought  on  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  to  discredit  the  Roosevelt  administration.  The 
public  reaction  to  these  exhibitions  of  rancor  was 
most  unfavorable  and  the  President’s  speech  was 
awaited  with  great  interest.  Many  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  What  they  looked  for  most  was  omitted, 
but  the  milder  tone  and  softer  language  was  gen¬ 
erally  approved  as  the  better  form. 

There  was  nothing  startling  in  the  address.  The 
President  still  wants  the  farm  bill  and  the  wage 
and  hour  bill.  He  did  not  miss  the  usual  reference 
to  3933.  Pie  seems  always  to  think  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trials  and 
troubles  of  working  themselves  out  of  the  depression 
as  they  had  done  on  many  previous  occasions.  Just 
before  the  present  recession  developed,  he  said  that 
the  improY'ed  conditions  did  not  just  happen,  that 
he  “planned  it  that  way.”  On  this  occasion  he  did 
not  assume  responsibility  for  the  recession  of  na¬ 
tional  fortune,  but  he  did  say  that  “we  raised  the 
nation’s  income  from  38  billion  dollars  in  1932  to 
68  billion  in  1937,”  and  “our  goal,  our  objective,  is 
to  raise  it  to  90  or  100  billion.” 

No  one  will  find  fault  with  the  purpose,  but  no 
one  will  find  in  rhe  President’s  program  any  thing 
that  may  justify  the  hope  of  reaching  the  goal.  To 
add  50  percent  to  the  national  income  without  a 
money  inflation  would  require  that  every  mine  and 
mill,  every  farm  and  factory,  should  turn  out  one 
and  a  half  times  as  much  wealth  in  1938  as  it  did 
in  1937.  To  do  this  would  require  new  machinery, 
bigger  factories  and  equipments,  more  skilled  labor¬ 
ers,  more  railroad  equipment,  and  a  sudden  increase 
of  50  percent  in  consumption. 

The  discouraging  part  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
does  not  realize  that  the  NRA,  the  AAA,  the  pro¬ 
posed  farm  bill,  the  wage-hour  bill  and  the  Wagner 
labor  bill,  all  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  consequently  to  discourage  consumption 
and  decrease  production.  Aside  from  the  natural 
reaction  following  the  deflation  of  a  depression,  the 
enforced  abstinence  and  the  renewed  activities,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  decreased  since 
1932.  That  means  prices  are  higher.  If  we  were 
to  go  on  increasing  currency  and  bank  credit,  we 
might  increase  the  national  income  as  measured  in 
dollars,  but  that  would  not  necessarily  increase  the 
volume  of  wealth. 

President  Roosevelt  has  an  obsession  for  running 
things  from  Washington.  Now  he  proposes  to  hold 
round-table  conferences  with  leaders  of  the  big  in¬ 
dustries,  and  determine  the  volume  of  their  goods 
to  be  produced.  This  partnership  of  big  business 
and  the  Federal  government  would,  of  course,  fix 
prices,  and  drive  small  manufacturers  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  He  wants  to  put  a  card  on  every  bar-post 
telling  farmers  how  much  of  the  field  he  may  plow, 
what  he  may  plant  or  sow,  hoYv  much  of  the  harvest 
he  may  sell,  and  what  price  he  is  to  get.  He  is  will¬ 


ing  to  pay  the  farmer  for  not  producing  crops  and  to 
penalize  the  farmer  for  growing  too  much.  There 
is  no  group  of  men  in  this  nation  wise  enough  to  sit 
in  an  office  in  Washington  and  direct  farmers  as 
well  as  farmers  can  direct  their  affairs  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  President  does  not  seem  to  realize  that 
what  he  proposes  is  a  pure,  unadulterated  national 
monopoly — State  socialism. 

The  fathers  of  our  nation  gave  us  a  marvelous 
system,  based  on  fundamental  principles  and  self- 
evident  truths.  If  we  had  not  departed  a  hair’s 
breadth  from  these  basic  principles  and  developed 
a  very  Utopia  of  self-government  and  individual 
freedom,  and  general  prosperity,  we  would  have  an 
enviable  state  of  society.  If  an  evil  genius  started  to 
create  haYoc  in  it  and  to  destroy  it,  we  can  conceive 
of  no  course  better  suited  to  the  success  of  his  pur¬ 
pose,  than  to  adopt  in  total  the  crack-brain  experi¬ 
ments  and  fanciful  theories  that  have  been  poured 
out  upon  us  in  a  steady  stream  for  five  years  from 
Washington. 

* 

^  I  find  the  following  in  some  government  publicity. 
The  calm  Yvay  in  Yvhich  it  is  taken  for  granted  that, 
if  the  experiments  made  with  agriculture  and  business 
do  not  succeed,  they  will  be  abandoned,  is  not  very  re¬ 
assuring.  j.  s. 

“Even  though  our  emotions  may  rebel  at  the  admis¬ 
sion,  Yve  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  any  society 
that  is  not  anarchy  the  central  government,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  has  a  function  of  assisting,  interfering 
with,  or  regulating  the  economic  activities  of  groups  and 
individuals.  The  assistance,  interference,  or  regulation 
by  a  democratic  government  presumably  has  its  genesis 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  people.  If  these  activities  do 
not  rest  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  people,  or  if  they  do 
not  contribute  to  attaining  the  objectives  Yvhich  the 
people  desire,  or  if  their  administration  is  onerous  to 
too  many  people,  they  will  be  abandoned  in  the  course 
of  time.” 

HE  old  adage,  “Be  sure  you  are  right  and  then 
go  ahead,”  seems  to  be  rather  out  of  date  in  the 
handling  of  public  matters. 

There  are  no  more  skilled  economists  in  their  lines 
than  farmers  and  business  men.  Their  economics 
have  been  learned  by  practical  experience  and  hard 
thinking,  so  that  they  are  much  nearer  to  fact  than 
theory.  Ideas  about  economics  gained  from  lec¬ 
tures  by  alleged  college  experts  are  likely  to  hatch 
out  into  “tenable  hypotheses,”  which  are  not  sure 
providers  of  food  and  raiment.  John  Stuart  Mill 
sized  the  matter  up  thus :  “There  are  no  other  limits 
to  hypotheses  than  those  of  the  human  imagination.” 

As  our  correspondent  says,  the  idea  of  trying  this, 
that  or  the  other  experiment  is  not  reassuring.  Both 
agriculture  and  industry  ha\e  the  latent  poYver  to 
solve  their  owrn  problems  if  given  a  fair  chance.  And 
such  solutions  would  be  fair  to  the  country  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  that  is  the  only  sound  basis  of  adjustments. 

* 

I  have  an  acre  of  land  in  Plymouth  County,  Mass., 
and  would  like  to  groYv  outdoor  flowers  for  sale  if  there 
is  any  profit  in  the  business.  F.  n.  C. 

HIS  is  not  worth  considering  so  far  as  shipment 
to  the  large  city  markets  is  concerned.  It  is 
true  that  some  outdoor  flowers  are  shipped  to  the 
commission  houses  in  New  York  and  other  places, 
but  they  are  so  plentiful  at  that  season  that  the 
prices  are  pretty  Ioyv  unless  you  are  able  to  raise 
blooms  that  are  quite  wonderful  in  quality. 

There  is,  hoYvever,  some  opportunity  if  you  are  on 
a  road  with  considerable  travel  and  can  do  some¬ 
thing  of  a  roadsideistand  business.  In  that  way  you 
would  have  no  expense  of  shipment,  and  whatever 
the  flowers  brought  would  lie  yours.  Such  things  as 
marigolds  and  zinnias  are  what  might  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  this  purpose.  They  are  both  easily 
grown  and  of  wide  variety,  so  that  by  specializing 
in  these  two  things  you  would  ha\e  some  really  at¬ 
tractive  floYvers  to  sell. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  in  these  in  the 
last  few  years  in  size  of  flower,  coloring  and  general 
quality,  and  we  should  advise  getting  some  of  the 
better  quality  seeds  and  specializing  in  them.  Those 
seeds  will  cost  a  little  more,  but  practically  every 
one  will  grow,  so  that  you  do  not  need  to  sow  them 
so  thickly.  The  low-growing  pom  pon  zinnias  are 
attractive,  make  beautiful  small  bunches,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  until  frost.  The  same  is  true  of 
dwarf  marigolds. 

It  is  desirable  to  ha\Te  something  in  the  way  of 
greenery  to  put  with  these  cut  flowers.  Gypsophila, 
or  “baby’s  breath,”  is  one  of  the  best  additions  to 
flower  bunches.  There  are  both  dwarf  and  tall 
kinds,  growing  persistently  with  a  large  amount  of 
cutting  surface. 

There  are  many  other  flowers  that  might  be  con¬ 
sidered,  including  gladioli  and  dahlias,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  two  mentioned  first  are  better  to  start  such 
a  business,  as  they  are  nearest  of  all  to  what  might 
be  called  generally  popular  flowers  for  everyone. 
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LL  who  know  Yvhat  the  Northern  Spy  apple  can 
do  under  suitable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
will  be  glad  to  see  Prof.  Cummings’  reference  to  it 
on  our  first  page  this  week. 

On  our  home  farm  in  boyhood,  in  Eastern  New 
York,  Spy  greYv  to  as  near  perfection  as  has  been 
noted  elsewhere.  Those  trees  were  in  sod  on  land 
with  abundant  underground  water.  The  apples 
grew  to  large  size,  and  being  protected  from  wind  by 
a  hill,  there  was  little  dropping  until  ripe  and  no 
breakage  of  limbs,  although  heavily  loaded  on  the 
“apple  year.” 

One  tree  remembered  particularly  bore  fruit  of 
higher  color  than  the  others,  though  with  the  same 
exposure — in  fact  nearly  as  bright  as  the  modern 
“Red  Spy.”  This  was  undoubtedly  a  variation  or 
“sport.” 

❖ 

THE  latent  possibilities  of  neglected  land  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  “Accidental  Garden”  article  on 
page  5.  Nature  has  been  doing  what  it  could  on 
such  spots.  The  leaves  of  many  seasons  have  dropped 
and  rotted  weeds  have  grown  up  and  died,  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  humus,  and  there  are  roots  innumer¬ 
ably,  which  will  rot  Yvhen  spaded  up  or  plowed 
under. 

Unpromising  as  it  looks,  such  soil  may  have  abund¬ 
ant  plant  food  in  congenial  form.  The  late  Dr.  G. 
M.  Twitchell,  of  Maine,  who  Yvrote  interesting  arti¬ 
cles  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  took  such  a  wild 
spot  late  in  life  and  deY’eloped  it  into  a  beautiful 
surrounding  for  his  bungalow,  as  well  as  making  it 
commercially  productive  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  in 
addition  to  supplying  the  family  needs. 

But  the  value  of  such  improvement  of  land  can¬ 
not  be  put  in  dollars  only.  The  joys  of  living  are 
greatly  increased  and  there  is  an  intimacy  of  pos¬ 
session  in  every  bit  of  such  work  that  makes  it 
seem  our  own  in  a  different  sense  than  a  place  that  is 
bought  with  all  of  those  improvements.  Many  native 
plants  are  suited  to  such  garden  Yvork,  and  the 
seed  and  nursery  houses  have  suggestions  for  an¬ 
nuals  and  perennials  that  fit  particularly  well  in 
such  work. 

* 

Thomas  W.  Walsh 

HOMAS  W.  WALSH,  of  Babcock  Hill,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  the  month  of 
December  just  before  the  holidays.  He  was  one  of 
three  brothers  conducting  a  contracting  and  build¬ 
ing  business  throughout  the  State  for  many  years 
under  the  name  of  Walsh  Brothers.  Mr.  Walsh  in¬ 
vented  the  hoop  silo.  As  a  designer  and  builder  he 
made  many  improvements  in  farm  buildings  which 
have  been  adopted  all  over  the  State  and  exist  as  a 
monument  to  his  initiative  and  genius. 

In  addition  to  their  contracting  business  the 
\v  alsh  Brothers  were  interested  in  agriculture  and 
developed  the  well-known  Maple  Lodge  Holstein- 
l  rigsian  Stock  Farms.  Mr.  Walsh  was  a  brother  of 
William  Walsh,  of  Babcock  Hill,  also  a  devoted  pa¬ 
tron  of  agricultural  interests  and  the  sole  surviving 
member  of  the  building  firm. 


Brevities 

The  hens  need  to  be  happy  to  do  their  best. 

First  thing  Yve  know  the  days  will  be  noticeably 
longer. 

La.t  year  420,000  pounds  of  sweet  potato  starch  were 
produced  at  one  place  in  Mississippi. 

Part  honey  is  desirable  in  sweetening  cookies,  and 
cake.  A  small  quantity  in  bread  prevents  drying  out. 

Strip  cropping  may  seem  a  nuisance,  but  its  bene¬ 
fits  in  preventing  soil  loss  in  some  localities  are  clearly 
seen. 

“Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : 
Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments:  for  this  is  the 
Yvhole  duty  of  man.” 

As  WE  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  1938  stares  us  iu  the 
face.  May  it  bring  us  an  epidemic  of  “good  hard  sense” 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  farming  and  business. 

Fall  seedings  of  wheat  for  the  entire  country  amount 
to  57,490,000  acres — about  the  same  as  for  the  previous 
year.  There  are  6,809,000  acres  in  rye — a  little  less 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

Water  power  totaling  8,112,751  horse  power  has 
been  harnessed  in  Canada.  More  than  95  percent  of 
the  total  main  plant  equipment  of  the  central  electric 
stations  of  Canada  is  hydro  power,  and  this  equipment 
generates  more  than  98  percent  of  the  total  electrical 
output. 

The  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  carried  on 
studies  to  determine  the  influence  of  animal  feeding  on 
leather.  Skins  Yvere  used  from  nine  sets  of  twin  lambs. 
One  of  each  twin  had  been  full-fed;  the  other  underfed. 
Leather  made  from  skins  of  the  underfed  group  had  only 
half  as  much  tear  resistance  as  leather  from  the  full- 
fed  group,  less  than  half  as  much  tensile  strength,  and 
only  81  percent  of  the  stretch.  The  leather  from  the 
full-fed  group  had  a  high  angle  of  weave,  a  more  open 
fiber  structure,  and  a  much  higher  grain. 
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An  Appraisal  of  Borden’s  Poverty 

ONE  morning  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  with  headlines  in  all  the  New  York  City 
newspapers,  proudly  admitted  its  financial  poverty 
in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  one-cent 
increase  in  retail  milk  prices.  A  few  mornings  later, 
ibe  Borden  Company  explained  to  its  city  consumers, 
by  personal  delivery  of  an  elaborate  circular,  just 
how  much  money  it  was  losing,  principally  because 
of  the  large  payments  made  to  producers.  A  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  diagram  in  the  circular  is  given  below 
on  this  page. 

This  type  of  propaganda  is  fed  regularly  to  city 
consumers,  perhaps  not  necessarily  to  poison  their 
minds  against  the  farmer,  but  with  the  subtle 
design  of  implying  that  the  dealer  after  all  deserves 
“a  break.”  An  analysis  of  this  circular  proves  just 
the  opposite. 

William  H.  Marcussen,  Borden  president,  states 
that  48.1  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  goes  to  the 
farmer.  The  fluid  milk  price  on  April  1,  1937,  was 
.$2.05  per  cwt.,  or  4.36  cents  per  quart.  Assume  for 
purposes  of  comparison  that  this  was  the  price 
farmers  received  (although  actually  they  were  paid 
as  much  as  71  cents  less.)  On  the  same  date  the 
consumer  was  paying  12  cents  per  quart  for  the 
same  milk.  The  dealer  received  7.64  cents  out  of 
each  quart.  The  farmer’s  price  was  not  5.772  cents, 
which  is  4S.1  percent  of  the  retail  price,  but  only 
4.36  cents  per  quart.  Again  the  fluid  price  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1937,  was  .$2.35  per  cwt.,  or  five  cents 
per  quart.  The  consumer  paid  13  cents,  the  dealer 
pocketed  eight  cents.  The  farmer’s  share  was  not 
6.25  cents  (48.1  percent)  but  only  5  cents. 

The  average  fluid  price  set  for  farmers  for  the 
six  months’  period  from  April  to  September  was 
$1,949  per  cwt.,  or  4.147  cents  per  quart,  and  not 
5.594  cents  per  quart  as  Mr.  Marcussen  states.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  price  actually  received 
by  Dairymen’s  League  producers  during  that  period 
was  $1,348,  or  2.87  cents  per  quart.  This  net  price 
was  not  4S.1  cents  but  exactly  23.8  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar. 

At  no  time,  or  under  no  computation,  then,  whether 
it  be  figured  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  at  the 
end,  or  even  on  an  average  basis,  can  the  farmer’s 
fluid  price  be  shown  to  be  4S.1  percent  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer. 

Nevertheless  this  Borden  circular  goes  on  to  state 
that  during  these  same  six  months  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  lost  one  cent  on  every  milk  dollar  received 
fiom  consumers  and  that  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  same  period  the  company  lost  2.69 
cents  on  every  dollar.  Subtracting  the  average 
fluid  price  for  this  six  month's  period,  4.147  cents, 
from  the  average  retail  Grade  B  price,  11.63  cents, 
leaves  7.4S3  cents,  the  amount  received  by  the  dealer. 
If  Borden  lost  one  cent  on  every  dollar,  the  cost  to 
Borden  of  delivering  one  quart  of  milk  to  the  door¬ 
step  must  be  11.746  cents.  On  the  same  basis,  the 
cost  during  July,  August  and  September  must  have 
been  12.37  cents  per  quart. 

Yet  Attorney  General  Bennett,  now  conducting  an 
investigation  of  dealers’  books,  has  just  reported 
that  “the  total  cost  of  a  bottle  of  milk,  bottled  and 
capped,  resting  on  the  distributor’s  platform,  await¬ 


ing  delivery  to  the  store  or 


home,  costs  the  dis¬ 
tributor  7.6  cents 
a  quart.”  This 
discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  Borden’s 
figure,  12.37 
cents,  and  Ben¬ 
nett's  figure,  7.6 
cents,  i.e..  4.77 
cents,  is  a  mock¬ 


ery  of  truth  on  someone’s  part,  unless  milk  drivers 
collect  over  4%  cents  for  every  quart  delivered  and 
we  suspect  that  the  Borden  Company  is  not  in  the 
business  of  making  gifts  to  its  drivers. 

If  a  study  of  this  propaganda  is  enlightening  in 
what  it  lays  before  the  consuming  public,  it  is  even 
more  interesting  in  what  it  deliberately  conceals. 

1.  — With  a  spread  of  7.483  cents  per  quart  during 
six  months  of  1937,  Borden  claims  it  is  losing 
money.  Yet  with  a  lower  margin  in  1936,  7.472 
cents  per  quart,  the  company’s  net  profits  for  that 
year  totaled  $7,921,490. 

2.  — Between  March  31  and  June  30,  1937,  the  fluid 
price  to  producers  dropped  $1.25  per  cwt.  Yet  the 
consumers’  price  was  lowered  only  94  cents.  Dealers, 
including  Borden,  gained  31  cents  on  the  shuffle. 

Between  July  1  and  November  30,  the  fluid  price 
was  raised  98  cents  per  cwt.  but  the  price  to  con¬ 
sumers  jumped  $1.41  per  cwt.  A  second  gain  for  the 
dealers,  amounting  to  43  cents. 

Since  March,  therefore,  producers  have  lost  27 
cents,  consumers  have  lost  47  cents  and  the  dealers 
come  out  double  winners  to  the  extent  of  74  cents. 

3.  — There  have  been  three  price  increases  to  pro¬ 
ducers  since  July  1,  1937.  Out  of  each  rise,  the 
dealers  took  anywhere  from  12  to  19  cents  per  cwt. 
A  price  reduction  of  one-half  cent  per  quart,  or  23 
cents  per  cwt.  was  made  effective  January  1,  1938. 
Simultaneously,  the  farmer’s  price  was  lowered  23 
cents.  Dealers  have  been  juggling  prices  this  way 
for  more  than  65  years,  and  in  every  instance  they 
always  seem  to  squeeze  out  on  the  long  end  of  the 
bargain. 

4.  — The  major  portion  of  Borden  milk  is  bought 
from  the  Dairymen’s  League  under  the  classified 
price  plan.  Borden  claims  it  pays  the  League  fluid 
prices  for  milk  sold  in  fluid  form.  No  one  knows 
whether  or  not  this  is  true,  least  of  all  the  producer 
whose  milk  is  being  sold.  What  is  known,  however, 
is  that  League  producers,  victims  of  the  Borden- 
I.eague  alliance,  receive  the  lowest  price  paid  to  any 
producers  in  the  State. 

5. — S9  percent  of  Borden’s  1936  net  profit  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  manufactured  milk  products. 
Its  president  so  stated.  Attorney  General  Bennett 
estimates  that  New  York  milk  companies  have  been 
reaping  profits  of  10S  percent  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  by-products.  This  reveals  the  purposes 
behind  the  dealers’  classified  price  plan.  Under 
this  system  they  discourage  fluid  consumption  by 
keeping  the  retail  price  high,  which  is  a  perfect  alibi 
for  forcing  more  of  the  farmers’  milk  into  manu¬ 
facturing  classifications.  For  this  milk,  farmers  are 
paid  the  lowest  price.  Thus,  there  is  encouraged  the 
additional  consumption  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  from  sales  of  which  the  dealers  can  easily 
realize  their  biggest  profits. 

6.  — When  dairymen  complain  of  low  prices,  one 
of  the  favorite  excuses  of  dealers  is  that  producers 
are  selling  milk  in  a  nation-wide  market  which  is 
controlled  by  the  price  of  butter  and  cheese,  as  de¬ 
termined  principally  by  sales  on  the  famous  Wis¬ 
consin  Cheese  Exchange.  Yet  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  investigations  show  that  these  ex¬ 
change  sales  are  dominated  by  Borden  and  National 
Dairy  and  the  prices  fixed  are  of  their  own  choice. 

Farmers  are  anxious  and  willing  to  change  this 
vicious,  uneconomic  system  of  milk  distribution  that 
has  enmeshed  them  and  consumers  as  well.  Their 
major  grievance  is  not  one  of  price  or  dollars  and 
cents.  It  is  deeper  and  broader  than  that.  They 
resent  having  been  deprived  by  law  of  the  right  to 
determine  the  price  and  terms  of  sale  for  the  milk 
which  they  produce.  This  right  must,  therefore,  be 
restored  by  law  and  a  better  and  more  complete 
understanding  by  the  consumer  of  the  producer's 


problems  is  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  this  goal 
which  will  eventually  be  achieved. 

As  a  farm  paper,  proud  of  our  associations,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  considers  it  a  trust  and  a  duty 
to  lend  every  possible  effort  to  this  end  by  laying 
bare  the  truth  behind  the  propaganda  veil  woven 
by  the  dealer  interests.  Dealers  deserve  fair  treat¬ 
ment,  but  only  as  much  as  they  give  to  others.  When 
they  deliberately  misrepresent  and  conceal  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  the  milk  industry,  we  cannot  sit 
idly  by  and  let  their  challenge  to  truth  and  fair- 
play  go  unanswered. 


Columbia  County ,  N.  Y.  Notes 

January  1:  A  white  Christmas  and  a  white  New 
Year’s  which  old-timers  say  is  a  good  sign.  Snow 
plows  and  men  sanding  icy  hills  and  dangerous  places 
have  been  a  familiar  sight  for  about  a  week.  The  old 
well  top  has  about  two  inches  of  frost  all  around  inside, 
and  the  rain  barrel  is  frozen  solid  except  for  a  hole 
made  down  through  the  middle  with  a  crowbar  daily, 
just  to  keep  it  open  so  the  barrel  will  not  burst. 

One  poultry  grower  received  29  cents  a  pound  for 
geese  and  turkeys  at  Christmas  time,  and  22  cents  for 
ducks  and  fowls.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  sort  of  trading- 
place  in  one  section ;  one  man  traded  pigs  for  lumber ; 
pigs  also  traded  for  a  tractor;  and  poultry  traded  for 
a  goat;  wood  traded  for  labor;  land  traded  for  furni¬ 
ture  ;  hay  traded  for  vegetables,  etc. ;  then  one  day 
along  conies  a  peddler  who  wants  to  trade  envelopes 
for  old  rags. 

A  poultry  expert  spoke  at  two  poultry  meetings,  at 
Chatham  and  at  Hudson,  on  December  17.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Burnett,  professor  of  veterinary  medicine,  in  charge  of 
the  State  Poultry  Disease  Laboratory  at  Ithaca,  dis¬ 
cussed  flock  mortality.  Poultrymen  were  urged  to  send 
sick  birds  to  the  laboratory  for  diagnosis  which  is  free 
and  which  is  done  by  Dr.  Burnett  and  his  assistants. 

On  Wednesday,  December  22,  at  a  meeting  with  33 
farmers  in  the  East  Chatham  Grange  Hall,  Prof.  I.  C. 
Cunningham  discussed  the  farm  management  survey 
which  was  recently  carried  out  in  towns  of  Chatham, 
New  Lebanon,  Canaan  and  Austerlitz.  Personal  visits 
were  made  to  118  farms.  The  average  of  livestock  was 
12  cows,  eight  young  cattle,  three  horses,  one  hog  and 
95  hens.  Twenty-eight  of  the  farms  have  less  than  a 
total  of  100  acres,  while  15  have  250  acres  per  farm. 
Farm  average  was  165  acres  with  75  acres  used  for 
crops.  One-third  was  pasture  land.  Crop  land  was 
used  mostly  for  growing  feed  for  the  dairy  cattle.  More 
than  one-half  the  farmers  raised  corn  for  silage,  about 
12  acres  per  farm ;  eight  tons  an  acre  the  average  yield. 
Three-fourths  of  the  farmers  raised  oats,  11  acres  per 
farm.  One-third  of  the  corn  husked  was  for  grain,  one- 
third  raised  for  silage  with  about  12  acres.  One-eighth 
raised  rye,  22  acres  per  farm.  Thirty  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre  and  15  bushels  of  rye,  was  the  average  in 
1936.  One-fourth  raised  Alfalfa ;  most  of  hay  was 
mixed  Timothy  and  clover,  or  Timothy  and  grass  hay : 
1.6  tons  per  acre  on  first  meadows  and  .9  ton  on  old 
meadows  was  the  average.  Rotation :  one  year  corn, 
one  year  small  grain,  four  years  hay.  Farmers  are 
sawing  a  good  supply  of  wood,  many  are  cutting  down 
old  apple  trees.  One  new  farmer  is  cutting  all  trees 
along  every  fence  on  the  farm.  e.  a.  h. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for  No¬ 
vember,  1937. 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

40-qt.  Units- 
Cream 

Condensed 

New  York  . 

.  2.075.203 

57.607 

9.275 

New  Jersey  . 

3,423 

Pennsylvania  . .  . 

.  440.949 

5,880 

1,316 

Vermont  . 

.  124.S06 

2,890 

Connecticut  . 

15,416 

Indiana . 

302 

1,747 

3,789 

Ohio  . 

3.S62 

District  of  Columbia. 

638 

Tennessee  . 

■  .  .  « 

450 

Maryland  . 

1  +.351 

355 

226 

Wisconsin . 

.  .  .  . 

200 

Michigan . 

.  ... 

200 

Missouri  . 

200 

Illinois  . 

. 

200 

. . . 

Total,  Nov.,  1937 _ 

.2,989,077 

77.652 

14,606 

Total,  Nov.,  1936 _ 

.2.788,596 

111,180 

23.199 

New  York  furnished  69  percent  of  the  milk  and  69.8 
percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the  month 
of  November,  1937.  Shipments  from  other  States  into 
New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 


Illustration  in  Borden  Circular  Distributed  Among  City  Housewives 
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NEW  LOUDEN 

barn  plan  book 

before  you 

build^ 


Best  ways  to  SAVE 


FEED,  TIME,  LABOR 
MONEY 

Mail  coupon  for  this  valu¬ 
able  new  Louden  Barn  Plan 
Book.  See  the  very  latest, 
new  type  designs  for  practi¬ 
cal  barn  arrangements  that 
give  greatest  possible  ani¬ 
mal  comfort,  insure  most 
production.  Learn  how  you 
can  save  needless  steps  and 
expensive  labor  in  doing 
barn  chores — how  to  elim¬ 
inate  costly  b«ilding  mis¬ 
takes.  Contains  hundreds 
of  tried  and  proved  sugges¬ 
tions  from  71  years  barn 
planning.  Fully  describes 
and  illustrates  practical 
pla»s  with  best  arrange¬ 
ments  of  all  units  sug¬ 
gested.  Check  coupon  for  details  oi  Louden 
“Double-Life”  Equipment.  No  obligation. 


The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 


(Est.  1867) 

Dept.  C,  1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

132  S.  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa  •  Toledo  -  St.  Paul 


"Everything  for  FARM  BUILDINGS" 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  MAIL  I 

Dept.  C,  1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.Y.  \ 

Fairfield,  Iowa;  Toledo,  St.  Paul.  TODAY  i 

I  Milk  ....  Cows.  I  am  interested  in:D  Building  J 
Barn  □  Modernizing  Barn  □  Cow  Stalls  □  Water  p 
Bowls  □  Stanchions  □  Litter  Carriers  □  Sliding  | 
Door  Track  □  Ventilation  □  Hog  House  □  Hay  | 
Tools  □  Brooder  House  □  Send  Free  Barn  Plan  I 
Book. 

Name  .  J 

Address  .  J 

T own . State .  I 


LET  ME  BUY  MYSELF 

WITH  EXTRA  CREAM f 


“My  owners  get  all  the  Cream — < 
down  to  2/100  of  1%.  The  extra 
cream  easily  covers  the  small 
monthly  payments.  So  I  cost 
nothing!”  Easy  to  clean — easy 
to  turn.  Stainless  Steel.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced  bowl.  Waist  low 


turn-table  tank.  Crank  just  right. 
Close}'  skimming.  Less  t cork.  DIort 
profits.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 

Shows  new  features — details  or  30- 
dav  free  trial.  Low  prices.  Easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Mail  card  today.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  but  smallest  model. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

R.  IA  .  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

leserves  the  best  help.  Don’t , 

:xperiment  and  prolong  his  I 
suffering.  SAVOSS,  the  fa-  ' 
nous  treatment  (formerly  I 
tailed  Save-The-Horse),  sold  ' 

:or  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
iromptlv  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
)one,  high  ringbone,  ankle,  tendon,  stifle,  hip, 
shoulder  and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  work- 
ng.  At  druggist;  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Symp¬ 
tom  and  Guidance  Book  FREE,  with  copy  of 
Guarantee  to  any  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse— 
)r  cow.  Write  today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 
121  Montgomery  Street,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

\NDERSON  PORTABLE  MILKERS 

No  installing — Plug  in¬ 
to  any  lamp  socket  and 
milk  one  to  four  cows 
at  once.  Fast,  extreme¬ 
ly  simple.  sanitary, 
highly  developed,  very 
practical  and  durable. 
Also  ELECTRIC  HEA  D 
PIPE  LINE  OUTFITS. 
You  must  be  satisfied 
they  are  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  or  no  sale.  Write 
DERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC..  JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 
uilders  ot  High  Grade  Milkers  for  Over  20  Years” 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Breed  Building  Blocks 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


Races  of  men  have 
been  molded  and 
made  by  natural  se¬ 
lection,  environment, 
survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test,  conquest,  and 
now,  to  considerable  extent,  by  increased 
propagation  of  the  degenerate,,  infirm, 
feeble  minded  and  criminally  inclined. 
Breeds  and  types  of  livestock  are  and 
always  have  been  subject  to  severe  re¬ 
strictions,  as  undesirable  individuals  may 
be  and  soon  are  eliminated  from  the 
breeding  program. 

Establishing  a  Breed 

All  breeds  and  fixed  types  of  livestock 
have  been  established  by  adhering  to  one 
or  more  of  five  basic  breeding  programs  : 
(1)  Natural  selection;  (2)  selection  fol¬ 
lowed  by  more  or  less  close  breeding  to 
perpetuate  and  fix  certain  desired  char¬ 
acters:  (3)  crossing  types  or  breeds 
which  already  breed  true  for  certain  char¬ 
acters  but,  which  by  virtue  of  such  cross¬ 
ing  may  form  new  possible  combinations 
of  the  breeding  factors  involved,  which  in 
turn  may  be  perpetuated  with  regularity 
by  proper  selections  and  matings  ;  (4)  by 
breeding  and  selecting  to  perpetuate  and 
fix  a  new  desired  character  which  has 
suddenly  appeared  in  one  or  more  in¬ 
dividuals  in  a  given  breed  or  type  pro¬ 
gram,  this  is  called  mutation  breeding ; 
(5)  breeding  for  a  desired  single  char¬ 
acter  to  the  total  disregard  of  all  other 
characters. 

Based  on  the  breeding  principles  men¬ 
tioned  few  indeed  are  the  breeds  which 
at  sometime  during  their  history,  especial¬ 
ly  during  their  formative  foundations, 
have  not  experienced  some  division  of 
opinions  as  to  what  course  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  breed  programs.  A  breed 
is*  a  group  of  more  or  less  related  indi¬ 
viduals  having  somewhat  similar  exter¬ 
nal  characteristics,  which  must  conform 
to  certain  specified  requirements,-  with 
production  and  performance  possibilities 
having  a  generally  similar  inheritance 
trend,  and  the  individuals  comprising 
such  groups  are  either  registered  or  eli¬ 
gible  to  registry  in  a  recognized  breed 
association  record,  which  issues  certifi¬ 
cates  of  such  recordings  and  registry,  and 
which  is  an  active  association  with 
properly  elected  officers  and  directors  by 
its  association  members. 

Light  Horses 

Let  us  consider  as  many  of  the  leading 
breeds  as  space  will  permit  relative  to 
their  foundation  programs. 

The  leading  breeds  of  livestock  have 
now  been  established  for  qonsiderable 
periods  of  time,  the  first  breed  established 
by  recording's  being  the  Thoroughbred 
horse,  the  first  volume  was  published  in 
Great  Britain  in  1808,  although  this  had 
been  preceded  by  a  published  “Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  General  Studbook.”  The  first 
volume  of  the  American  Association  was 
published  in  1868,  the  association  name 
is  the  Jockey  Club,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

While  the  Thoroughbred  is  the  first 
authenticated  breed,  the  Arabian  was  a 
well-fixed  type  from  which  top-cross  stal¬ 
lions  were  used  largely  on  native  English 


running  mares  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Thoroughbred  horse.  The  Thoroughbred 
in  turn  is  the  basic  breed  building  block 
for  all  the  light  horse  breeds,  as  well  as 
furnishing  blood  infusions  for  some  of 
the  draft  breeds.  The  basic  program 
then  of  the.  light  horse  breeds  represents 
the  first  one  of  natural  selection  by  which 
the  courage,  speed,  stamina,  great  endur¬ 
ance  and  beauty  of  the  Arabian  was  es¬ 
tablished.  This  breed  association,  now 
known  officially  in  America  as  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Horse  Club  of  America,  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Berlin,  N.  H.„  The  Arabian  is 
probably  a  selective  bred  descendant  of 
the  North  African  Wild  Libyan  horse 
which  was  later  domesticated  "and  found 
their  way  by  importation  through  Egypt 
to  Arabia. 

Speed  under  the  saddle,  combined  with 
poetry  of  motion,  beauty  of  form,  great 
courage,  and  a  fighting  racing  spirit 
which  never  gives  up,  are  the  characters 
which  were  established,  perpetuated  and 
personified  in  the  Thoroughbred  horse  to 
such  an  extent  that  today  the  name 
Thorughbred  is  synonymous  with  char¬ 
acter,  quality  courage  and  excellent 
breeding  in  all  living  things,  and  is  often 
incorrectly  applied  to  other  breeds  as  a 
designation  that  a  certain  individual  is 
registered  or  eligible  to  registry.  “Yes, 
she  is  a  Thoroughbred,  but  I  just  never 
bothered  to  get  the  papers  on  her,”  is  an 
expression  which  unfortunately  is  too 
often  uttered.  If  the  individual  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  this  distinguished  desig¬ 
nation  then  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  so 
that  its  desirable  blood  be  not  lost  to 
posterity. 

The  American  Trotter  and  Pacer  or 
Standardbred  horse  originated,  in  Ne'w 
York  State  and  was  established  as  a  breed 
by  crossing  and  selecting  fixed  types  and 
breeds ;  all  registry  originally  being  based 
on  a  performance  track  requirement.  As 
a  result  within  the  registered  Standard- 
bred  horse  group  considerable  variation 
has  and  still  does  exist,  as  it  embraces  a 
great  many  family  strains  some  of  which 
are  registered  or  are  eligible  to  registry 
in  other  light  horse  breed  associations. 
The  Morgan  represents  a  typical  in¬ 
stance  of  this  kind,  as  some  have  met 
the  former  performance  requirements  and 
are  recorded  in  the  American  Trotting 
Register  Association,  headquarters  at 
Goshen,  N.  Y.  They  may  also  be  regis¬ 
tered  in  their  own  association  stud  book. 
This  breed  represents  close  selection 
through  mares  which  must  trace  in  un¬ 
broken  line  of  descent  to  this  breed’s  one 
foundation  stallion  Justin  Morgan. 

The  Five  Gaited  or  American  Saddle 
Horse  Association  has  its  headquarters 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  It  was  founded  on  and 
has  carried  through  a  basic  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  similar  to  that  which  produced  the 
Standardbred  horse.  It  has,  however, 
one  important  difference  which  is  that 
uniformity  of  type,  outstanding  style,  and 
beauty  of  conformation  were  all  import¬ 
ant  selective  breeding  considerations  since 


the  breed’s  establish¬ 
ment.  as  well  as  ease 
of  riding"  and  ability 
to  perform  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  gaits, 
the  distinctive  one  be¬ 
ing  the  flashy,  beautiful  easy  riding  rack. 

From  a  strictly  utility  consideration 
the  heavy  harness  horse  which  includes 
the  carriage  and  coach  breeds,  have  prob¬ 
ably  permanently  disappeared  in  the  gaso¬ 
line  tinged  wake  of  the  automobile,  ex¬ 
cept  as  true  horse  lovers  may  maintain 
them  for  pleasure  and  show.  These  breeds 
include  the  Hackney,  Cleveland  Bay. 
Yorkshire  Coach,  French  Coach  and  Ger¬ 
man  Coach.  Without  exception  all  these 
breeds  were  produced  by  selection  and 
crossing  fixed  types  and  breeds,  largely 
carrying  considerable  Thoroughbred  blood. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  selection  for  a  desired 
type  or  for  performance  from  types  well 
established  for  certain  desired  characters 
have  formed  the  basis  for  estblishing  the 
light-horse  breeds. 

Heavy  Horses 

It  is  becoming  very  apparent  that  space 
will  not  permit  all  the  equine  breeds  to 
he  considered  much  less  all  the  other 
numerous  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  complete 
the  horse  breeds  and  discuss  their  basic 
breeding  programs  and  leave  the  others 
for  a  later  story. 

Hot-blooded  Oriental  stallions,  brought 
into  France  by  the  invading  Saracens, 
wei’e  crossed  on  cold-blooded  Flemish 
mares  to  produce  the  foundation  horses 
for  all  the  French  Draft  breeds  of  which 
there  are  five.  These  include  the  Perch¬ 
eron,  Nivernais,  Boulonnais,  Ardennais 
and  Bretannais.  Their  differences  in  type, 
color,  conformation  and  fixing  same  as 
breed  characteristics  has  involved  the  use 
and  application  of  the  second  and  third 
breeding  principles  previously  mentioned, 
which  was  to  first  cross  fixed  types  and 
then  follow  selective  breeding  for  desired 
characters. 

Many  a  bitter  breed  battle  was  fought 
in  the  early  days  of  American  draft  horse 
breed  foundations  relative  to  drafters  im¬ 
ported  from  France.  The  Percheron  al¬ 
ways  justly  predominant  for  popularity 
has  survived  and  represents  one  of  our 
greatest  draft  breeds.  The  old  American 
French  Draft  Horse  Association,  now  in¬ 
active.  permitted  registration  of  any  of 
the  different  French  Draft  breeds  includ¬ 
ing  the  Percheron.  However,  the  Perch¬ 
eron  breeders  formed  their  own  associa¬ 
tion,  known  today  as  the  Percheron  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  and  restricted  their 
registrations  and  breed  promotion  work 
exclusively  to  Percherons.  Breed  patri- 
tism  and  pride  of  possession  combined 
with  satisfactory  and  efficient  utility  are 
the  primary  considerations  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  breeding  flag  of  achievement,  and 
which  loyal  breeder  faithfully  follow. 
Unity  of  breeding  excellence,  loyalty  to 
the  breed,  and  its  breeding  and  promotion 
progrems  have  made  our  leading  breeds 
achieve  their  deserved  success  and  popu¬ 
larity.  Those  breed  assoications  which 
have  become  a  house  divided  and  not  ad¬ 
hered  to  continuous  constructive  pro¬ 
grams  have  perished  in  the  process,  and 


On  this  famous  track  at  Goshen.  N.  Y.,  many  outstanding  Grand  Circuit  races  are  held  The  area  Hambletonian  is  annually 
held  here,  this  even  was  won  in  1937  by  Shirley  Hanover ,  owned  by  Hanover  bhoe  rarms,  Hanover ,  Pa. 
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HORSES  and  PONIES 


SHF  RAISES  I 
A  FAMILY  M 

r  J  r  n,  ST 


W  J  •>  J 

The  OV  Grey  Mare  she  raises  a  family, 
Raises  a  family,  raises  a  family. 

The  OV  Grey  Mare  she  raises  a  family, 
To  carry  on  when  she’s  gone. 

Use  farm  power  that  reproduces  itself 
and  furnishes  a  surplus  to  sell  at  a 
profit — that  operates  on  farm-grown 
feed — that  has  long  life  and  low  depre¬ 
ciation. 

USE  HORSES  AND  MULES 

Raise  Colts  *  •  •  Farm  for  Profit 

You  get  all  11 
verses  of  the 
song  in  this 
“01’  Grey  Mare” 
book  ... 


72  pages,  over  100  illustra¬ 
tions,  showing  how  to  be 
an  expert  judge  of  horses 
and  mules — how  you  may 
save  time,  labor  and  money  working  big 
hitches.  ...  A  gold  mine  of  information, 
found  in  no  other  hook,  for  farmers  who 
want  to  make  more  money  raising  colts. 
Over  70,000  copies  sold.  Order  your  copy 
now.  Send  10c,  stamps  or  coin,  to  help  pay 
cost  of  printing  and  mailing.  Address— 

HORSE  and  MULE  ASSOCIATION  of  AMERICA 

Wayne  Dinimore,  Sec’y.  Dept.  N-l,  Chicago,  Ill. 


JACK 

Raise  Mules— large  black  Spanish 
Jacks,  Guaranteed  Breeders. 
Jennys  in  foal.  Write  for  prices. 

KREKLER’S  JACK  FARM 

West  Elkton,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio 


BELGIANS  -  "The  Good  Kind” 

We  sell  more  Belgians  than  any  other  dealer  in 
Ohio,  Enough  said.  Buy  now  on  next  year’s 
terms.  They  will  be  25%  higher  in  the  spring 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlef  ield,  Ohio 

Heavy  &  Handy-weight  &.rka,!T SPSS'S 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


Fine  lot  of  weanlings 
from  which  to  select. 
Buy  them  CHEAP 
(S36-S501  and  raise  them  with  the  children.  Come  to — 
WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Route  No.  52,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Purebred  Cocker  PUPS  l 

COCKER  KENNELS 


Blaek,  black  and 
white.  Nice  ones, 
rices  reduced. 

Franklin,  Vermont 


Pure  Old  English  Shepherd  Puppies 

From  natural  heelers  and  good  watch  dogs.  From  our 
best  females.  HIRAM  LOUCKS.  VERMILION,  OHIO 

IRISH  TERRIER  PUPS  MS 

Registered.  Reasonable.  MARIAN  FOX,  Limerick,  N.  Y. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Males  $10,  Females  $5  -  Special  Pricos  to  Dealers 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  HIGHGATE  CENTER.  VT. 

Poll  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
rCU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable,  ijuality 

Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

n.J'— ...I  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers,  Cocker  Spaniels, 
reaigreeu  Scotties  —  Grown  Stock.  REASONABLE. 

8UNNY8IDE  TERRIER  KENNELS  -  Carmel,  New  York 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  >>Xo\rTut;.Vaar“ 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Dandies,  males  $10:  fe¬ 
males  $5.  Square  deal.  0.  H.  Riley,  Franklin,  Vt. 

GREAT  DANE  BROOD  MATRON,  also  beautiful  pup¬ 
pies.  FARMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawus  hnd  brin- 
dles  at  half  price.  Barlow  Farm,  Sugar  Grove,  Penna. 

PED.  Collie  Pup»— Sable  and  White,  and  Tri-eolors. 
Beauties.  E<  E.  HARDING  -  Albion,  New  York 

SHEPHERD. COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

T  ire  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
tlULLlbO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings, N.Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  COLLIES 


LAND,  Burkeville,  Va. 


GORDON  SETTER  PIPS  lifg  SD 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  Lisbon,  New  York 

COON,  FOX  and  RABBIT  HOUND  PUPS,  SPANIELS. 

Also  Milk  Goats.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


RA 


T  Terrier  Puppies— Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KEWEI.S,  Stafford,  Kansas 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE—120  Hampshire  Ewes 

Priced  to  sell  quick.  C.  E.  WILBUR,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

20  Purebred  Rambouillet  Ewes  cr^<ut!on? 

Heavy  shearers.  H.  C.  Beardsley.  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


10  Choice  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 

l  to  4  years  old,  bred  to  Champion  Barns  for  April  lambs; 
also  few  good  ewe  lambs.  VAN  VLEET  BR08  , Lodi.  N  Y. 


have  soon  become  fast  fading  memories  in 
the  pageant  of  livestock  progress. 

The  Belgian  breed  has  been  built  by 
selection  from  the  same  foundation  source 
as  the  other  draft  breeds.  It  is  based  on 
the  massive  black  Flemish  horse  which 
traces  back  to  Caesar’s  conquests.  From 
the  various  early  types  there  has  emerged 
in  America,  produced  by  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  the  modern  Belgian,  docile  in  dis¬ 
position,  yet  possessing  a  quality  and 
action  combined  with  a  conformation 
which  makes  them  a  long  lasting,  hard 
working  breed  of  drafters  unsurpassed  as 
work  horses  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
fields  of  American  agriculture.  The 
American  Association  of  Importers  and 
Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses  has 
its  headquarters  at  Wabash,  Ind. 

No  breed  has  a  more  fascinating  his¬ 
tory  than  that  of  the  Shire,  its  perusal 
stirs  the  pulse  with  the  past  glamorous 
glory  of  knights  clanking  in  heavy  armour 
mounted  on  mighty  charges,  and  riding 
forth  to  do  and  die  for  king,  country,  lost 
cause  or  lady  fair.  Again  selectively 
bred  from  the  Flemish  horse  to  produce 
a  breed  of  great  massiveness  yet  one  com¬ 
bined  with  smoothness,  rapidity  and 
evenness  of  action  the  Shire  has  evolved 
from  the  Celts  chariots  through  knight¬ 
hood  wars  into  a  great  working  draft 
breed  of  Britain.  Organized  in  1885  the 
American  Shire  Horse  Association  has 
its  headquarters  at  Bushnell,  Ill. 

To  produce  a  draft  horse  of  beauty 
combined  with  outstanding  action,  long 
life  and  great  wearing  ability  early 
Scotch  breeders  used  for  the  breed’s  foun¬ 
dation  carefully  selected  individuals  from 
several  other  breeds  and  types  which  car¬ 
ried  and  transmitted  the  characters  de¬ 
sired.  The  result  of  following  the  third 
breeding  principle  previously  mentioned 
produced  the  Clydesdale.  No  breed  today 
is  sounder  or  longer  wearing  than  this 
hardy  breed  of  Scotland.  The  American 
Clydesdale  Horse  Association  has  its 
headquarters  at  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

The  Suffolk,  a  tidy  compact  British 
breed,  will  probably  have  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  future  farm  horse  programs 
due  to  present  and  probable  future  de¬ 
mands  for  a  somewhat  lighter,  more 
compact  horse  of  draft  conformation, 
which  requirements  and  specifications 
this  breed  so  admirably  fills.  This  is  the 
only  breed  of  horses  whose  foundation  is 
based  on  the  fifth  breeding  principle 
which  is  for  a  desired  single  unit  char¬ 
acter  to  the  disregard  of  others.  This 
character  for  Suffolks  has  been  their  re¬ 
quired  characteristic  chestnut  color,  seven 
shades  being  permitted  by  the  American 
Suffolk  Horse  Association  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  DeKalb,  Ill.  Being  complete¬ 
ly  recessive  to  all  other  colors  chestnut 
once  established  will  breed  true  if  bred 
only  to  chestnut  matings.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  almost  impossible  from  a  practical 
breeding  program,  to  fix  or  perpetuate  a 
dominant  color  which  will  breed  true  in 
horses.  However,  establishing  the  com¬ 
pletely  recessive  chestnut  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  program.  However,  adhering 
strictly  to  a  color  requirement  in  its 
formative  breeding  program  worked  some¬ 
what  a  hardship  and  delayed  improvement 
with  other  desired  characters.  The  pres¬ 
ent-day  Suffolk  has  by  later  selection 
within  the  breed  made  notable  improve¬ 
ments  and  today  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  in  its  breed  progress. 


Weaning  Colt 

My  colt  is  going  on  five  months  of  age. 
Will  you  suggest  the  best  way  to  wean 
him?  The  mare  seems  to  have  quite  a 
little  milk.  b.  r. 

New  York. 

Colts  are  weaned  usually  at  from  five 
to  six  months  of  age.  The  best  prepara¬ 
tion  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  grain 
the  colt  has.  Thus  he  will  become  more 
resourceful  in  his  ideas  and  take  less  milk 
from  the  dam.  Thus  the  final  weaning 
will  not  set  back  the  colt  and  the  mare 
will  not  have  enough  milk  to  make 
trouble. 

When  finally  weaning,  separate  the 
animals,  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  each 
other  if  possible,  until  their  relationship 
is  forgotten. 


Coming’  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  11-14. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  12-10  —  Boston,  Mass.,  Poultry 
Show,  Boston  Garden ;  Paul  V.  Ives, 
temporary  chairman.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  17-21. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  18-10.  —  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Assn.,  Hotel  Garde,  Hartford. 

Jan.  25-28. — New  Jersey  Farm  Show, 
Trenton. 

Jan.  20-2S. — Eastern  Meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

Feb.  14-19. — Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Mar.  1-3. — Mohawk  Valley  Baby  Chick 
ami  Egg  Show,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Long  Life.. Light  Draft 

Real  Field  Performance 
...  in  the 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

MANURE  SPREADER 


The  McCormick-Deering  All-Steel 
Manure  Spreader  has  long  been  a 
great  buy,  but  now  it  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  new  feature — the  addition  of 
four  roller  bearings — to  make  it  a 
better  spreader  than  ever. 

With  this  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  roller  bearings  from  8  to 
12,  the  lighter-draft  McCormick- 
Deering  will  serve  you  better  than 
ever  early  this  spring  when  fields 
are  soft  and  spongy. 


RUST- RESISTING  BOX 

The  rust-resisting  box  in  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  is  proving  its  worth  to 
farmers  the  country  over.  Strong  liquid 
manure  or  exposure  to  weather  won’t 
cause  it  to  corrode;  the  all-steel  con¬ 
struction  makes  it  strong  and  durable. 

LIME-SPREADING  ATTACHMENT 

Farmers  whose  land  needs  lime  appli¬ 
cations  will  find  the  lime-spreading 
attachment  valuable.  Available  on 
special  order.  Keep  up  the  fertility  of 
your  soil  with  the  help  of  this  handy 
attachment. 


See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for 
full  information  about  this  spreader . 


International  Harvester  Company 


( INCORPORATED  ) 


180  North  Michigan  Avenuo 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

MANURE  SPREADERS 


Faster,  Cleaner  Milking — 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  on  new  Standard 
model  Hinman — our  finest  milker  in  30 
years.  Milks  cleaner,  gentler.  Low  vacu¬ 
um.  No  cows  have  to  be  milked  by  hand. 

Complete  electric  outfit  (no  piping)  for  15  cows 
or  less,  priced  as  low  as  $193.  Hinman  10-Star 
models  priced  still  lower.  EASY  TERMS. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  351  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


•  Write  for  book¬ 
let.  Statei  f  you 
want  Free  Dem¬ 
onstration  on 
your  cows. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  bred,  T.  B.  and  Blood- Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
1110s.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22,594.3  lbs. 
of  4.1%  milk  in  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

E.  H.  FOSTER,  N‘EAW"S,NK 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  DaniB 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a.  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .m7~\ 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

AN  UK  LOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MU. 


SWINE 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

50  choice  service  boars  of  select  breeding,  weigh  250 
pounds,  immunized  for  cholera,  ready  for  heavy  service. 
Gross  your  so\ys  on  these  flue  boars.,  it  will  increase 
four  Intel's  arid  strengthen  the  vitality  of  your  pigs. 
$35.00  each,  guaranteed  to  please.  A  few  open  gilts 
and  fall  pigs.  Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

pcTuccn^u^DE!1?.^  H-  Georse  Thompson. 
BE1  HESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager. 


^olnFfluj  Rnoro  (All  Breeds)  for  Immediate 
OCICvlCU  DvdlS  and  Future  Service. 

Breed  your  sows.  Spring  pigs  tum  into  cash  Quickly. 
Dependable  pigs— 6,  8,  10.  12  weeks.  Ship  2  or  more 

at  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each.  P.  O.  Order, 
Check,  O.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

CHAS.  DAVIS.  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD.  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Daily  Stock  Farm  fS.”  lexington.  Mass. 

Top  Quality  Chester  andiYorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I. 
C.  crossed— 6-8  weeks,  S3. SO;  9-10  weeks,  $4. OO  each 
Ship  and  number  C,  O.  D.  Service  Boars  FOR  SALE. 

/lIPPYPn  PlfliMF****  We  breed  and  sell  as  breed- 

(HESTER  WHITES  er3,.onl?,the  best.  Bred  sows 

and  gilts,  open  gilts  and 
service  boars.  Pedigreed  or  registered.  Describe  your 
wants.  Price  reasonable.  J.  Watson  Nicely,  Llgonier,  Pa. 


REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sale. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTI NGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

n  |  n  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Unre- 
U.  I.  U.  lated  pairs,  *20.  U.  HILL. SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


•\  RABBITS 


WANTED  500  RABBITS  PER  MONTH 

7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid 
year  around.  H.  Cochran,  Box  167.  Mahwah,  N.  J. 
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This  and  That 

Tiiie  is  being  written  the  last  week  in 
December  and  on  our  desk  there  are  still 
plenty  of  reminders  of  the  friendly  people 
who  read  these  pages.  To  all  those  who 
sent  us  greetings  we  make  our  best  bow 
and  say  a  sincere  “thank  you.” 

* 

A  subscriber  suggested  that  we  have  a 
special  column  called  the  “Woman's  Ex¬ 
change.”  Our  answer  was  that  the  whole 
department  is  just  that — a  place  were  our 
readers  may  exchange  helpful  ideas  and 
friendly  comments.  We  never  seem  to 
have  enough  space  to  get  in  everything 
we  want  to  print,  but  that  is  a^  state  of 
mind  common  to  all  editors.  We  try  to 
keep  a  balance  so  that  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  everyone. 

* 

One  of  the  cheerful  things  about  this 
time  of  year  is  that  you  no  sooner  get 
back  from  a  country  Christmas  than  the 
telephone  begins  to  ring  and  people  from 
your  home  county  tell  you  they  are  in 
town  and  you  plan  a  get  together. 

* 

This  is  the  season  when  there  is  plenty 
of  good  music  and  good  talk  on  the  air 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  many  of 
our  readers  are  listening  in  to  the  same 
programs  we  are,  hundreds  or  e\  en  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away.  c.  b.  w. 


A  Cheerful  Suggestion 

Mrs.  E.  E.  L.’s  article,  “Among 
Friends,”  in  the  November  6  number  of 
our  friendly  farm  paper  was  indeed 
“heart  warming.”  It  is  in  line  with 
something  I  have  been  mulling  o\  er  re¬ 
cently  but  hadn't  got  around  to  doing 

anything  about.  5  ' 

Being  very  fond  of  travel  books  and 
keenlv  interested  in  everything  pertaining 
to  “\ye — The  Common  People,”  I  have 
thought  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  from  a  friendly  soul  living 
in  a  different  part  of  our  great  country, 
telling  of  weather  conditions,  interesting 
events  and  the  everyday  happenings  of 
the  average  family. 

I  wonder  where  the  farthest  subscriber 
li  vos? 

I'd  like  to  call  a  cheery  “Hello”  to 
someone  in  California,  "L  tah,  Texas,  etc., 
and  say,  “How’s  the  weather  out  your 
wav?  Got  down  to  eight  degrees  above 
here  this  A.  M.,  coldest  so  far  this  W  in¬ 
ter.  No  snow  yet  except  a  light  flurry  a 
week  ago  and  that  melted  as  it  touched 

the  ground.  ,  ... 

“Maybe  we  can  help  each  other  with 

our  everyday  problems,  or  do  you  know 
someone  sadly  in  need  of  a  word  of 
cheer?  Thanks.  Well,  so  long.  Hope 
the  family’s  well  and  happy.’ 

As  Mrs.  E.  E.  L.  says,  “Let's  not  be 
‘skeert’  to  write,”  in  so  far  as  we  are  able. 

We  are  here  such  a  short  while  and  so 
many  need  a  word  of  cheer.  Let  s  give  it. 

MRS.  C.A  .B. 


We  Went  Nutting 

Nuts  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  only 
a  source  of  enjoyment  for  the  youngsters. 
But  believe  me,  our  native  nuts  have  as 
much  food  value,  and  are  just  as  useful 
in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  everyday  or 
company  menu  as  those  which  come  to 
us  from  a  long  distance  and  at  fancy 

prices.  .  •  .  ~ 

Chestnuts,  now  too  rare,  have  a  right¬ 
ful  first  place  when  the  turkey  or  steak 
is  to  be  roasted.  But  almost  anything 
can  be  done  with  hickory  nuts  that  is 
ever  done  with  any  kind  of  a  nut.  One 
of  the  main  uses  is  as  a  sandwich  filler 
for  the  school  lunch.  Broken  pieces  may 
be  chopped  or  put  through  the  finest 
knife  in  the  grinder.  Soften  with  butter 
or  sweet  cream  to  a  consistency  which 
can  be  easily  spread,  add  a  bit  of  salt, 
and  you  have  a  nourishing  as  -well  as 
tasty  filler  for  the  brown  or  white  bread 
sandwich,  one  that  children  will  easily 
use  as  a  part  of  trading  stock  with  mates 
for  their  own  choicest  morsel.  We  know 
from  experience !  So  be  lavish  with  the 
nut  sandwiches  and  add  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  your  little  folks. 

-  One  may  vary  the  offering  by  using 
mixed  native  nuts.  Butternuts  are  too 
oily  to  be  good  ground,  but  they  are  fine 
if  used  in  halves  or  broken  into  smaller 
pieces.  Black  walnut  meats  are  very 
rich.  Sometimes  it  is  agreeable  to  serve 
them  with  an  equal  part  of  chopped  cel¬ 
ery,  using  a  touch  of  mayonnaise  as 
binding  material.  Apples,  nuts  and  celery 
are  the  base  of  a  delicious  salad.  A  cup 
of  any  kind  of  nutmeats  added  to  a  loaf 
of  bread  or  plain  cake  improves  both 
flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  Homemade 
candy  or  frosting  to  which  nutmeats  have 
been  added  is  always -appreciated.  Try  a 
few  in  your  next  mince  pie.  In  fact,  one 
may  use  our  native  nuts  advantageously 
in  almost  any  way  that  the  store  prod¬ 
ucts  are  ever  used.  bessie  l.  putnam. 


A  house  is  made  of  wood  and  stone. 
Coats  of  paint,  with  shingles  brown 
Cypress,  hemlock,  redwood,  pine 
In  its  making  all  combine. 


Yet  these  are  but  outward  things 
And  not  wliat  the  spirit  brings 
When  a  house  becomes  a  home 
Where  love  sanctified  may  come. 


With  the  redwood  and  the  pine 
Love  and  laughter  must  combine 
Not  from  blue  prints  nor  from  tomes 
Can  man  learn  to  fashion  homes. 

— Luenna  von  Eltz. 


Muffin 

“Oh,  have  you  seen  the  muffin  man. 

The  muffin  man.  the  muffin  man, 

Oh,  have  you  seen  the  muffin  man 
Who  lives  in  Drury  Lane?” 

The  delightful  old  English  ballad  was 
written  years  before  muffin  magic  was- 
discovered.  For  nowadays  you  don’t  have 
to  go  in  search  of  the  muffin  man  who 
lives  in  Drury  Lane  when  you  want  good 
muffins.  You  make  the  muffins  yourself. 
But  do  make  magic  ones.  For  muffins 
may  be  just  muffins,  or  they  may  be  some¬ 
thing  to  abide  by — golden,  crispy  on  the 
outside,  flaky  tender  within,  needing  noth¬ 
ing  else  in  the  world  to  enhance  them  but 
a  pat  of  sweet  butter. 

By  magic,  we  mean  not  only  magically 
good.  We  mean  to  imply  it  takes  only  a 
waft  of  the  wand  to  say  presto !  and 
serve.  That  is.  if  you  think  of  the  wood¬ 
en  spoon  as  a  wand  and  don't  mind  using 
the  deft  skill  that  goes  for  making  a 
magician.  See  that  your  measui-ements 
in  making  muffins  are  absolutely  accurate. 
Always  sift  the  flour  once  just  before 
measuring,  heap  it  lightly  with  a  spoon 
into  the  cup  and  level  it  off  with  the 
straight  edge  of  a  knife.  Don't  let  your 
flour  pack. 

For  measuring  shortening,  pack  it  into 
a  tablespoon,  or  cup,  press  it  down  firmly 
and  level  it  off  with  a  knife.  For  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  fill  the  spoon  or  cup  full 
and  then  level  off  with  a  knife — if  it’s 
confectioner's  sugar,  sift  it  before  measur¬ 
ing.  To  measure  baking-powder,  be  espe¬ 
cially  accurate.  A  little  baking  powder, 
more  or  less,  makes  a  mighty  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence.  To  measure  a  level  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder,  fill  the  spoon  full  and 
then  level  it  off  with  a  spatula  or  knife. 
Don’t  level  it  by  pushing  the  spoon 
against  the  side  of  the  can — you're  apt  to 
get  it  heaping  before  you  know  it. 

Next,  remember  muffins  must  be  quick¬ 
ly  mixed.  If  you  stir  too  long,  you'll  get 
little  mountains  and  valleys  in  your  fin¬ 
ished  muffins.  Stir  just  long  enough  to 


Magic 

let  the  liquid  dampen  the  flour  and  take 
out  the  large  lumps,  Y'ou'll  find  the  little 
lumps  take  care  of  themselves.  And  now 
for  some  of  these  magic  muffin  recipes : 

Queen  Tea  Muffins, — One  and  three- 
fourths  cups  sifted  cake  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  four  tablespoons  butter,  four  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  one  egg  well  beaten,  three- 
fourths  cup  milk.  Sift  the  flour  once, 
measure,  add  baking  powder  and  salt  and 
sift  again.  Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar 
and  cream  together  thoroughly.  Add  egg, 
then  flour,  alternately  with  milk,  a  small 
amount  at  a  time.  Beat  after  each  addi¬ 
tion  until  smooth.  Bake  in  greased  muf¬ 
fin  pans  in  hot  oven  (450  degrees)  for  20 
minutes.  This. makes  IS  small  muffins. 

Peanut  Butter  Muffins. — One-half  cup 
corn  meal,  one  cup  flour,  three  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  three  tablespoons  pea¬ 
nut  butter,  three-fourths  cup  milk,  one 
egg  well  beaten,  one  slice  bacon.  Com¬ 
bine  and  sift  all  dry  ingredients,  add  pea¬ 
nut  butter  and  milk.  Stir  just  enough  to 
make  a  smooth  batter.  Fold  in  the  well- 
beaten  egg.  Bake  in  a  well-greased  muf¬ 
fin  pan  or  in  loaf  pan,  and  top  with  small 
pieces  of  sliced  bacon. 

Fairy  Muffins. — Sift  flour  once,  meas¬ 
ure  two  cups  of  flour  and  sift  again  with 
two  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt  and  one- 
half  cup  sugar.  Combine  one  cup  milk 
with  one  well-beaten  egg  and  three  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter.  Add  to  liquid  in¬ 
gredients  as  quickly  as  possible,  mixing 
only  enough  to  dampen  the  flour.  Drop 
by  spoonfuls  in  buttered  muffin  pans  and 
bake  from  20  to  25  minutes  in  a  hot  oven 
(400  degrees). 

Dinner  muffins  magically  make  an  ordi¬ 
nary  family  dinner  into  an  event.  For 
dinner  muffins,  then,  consider  bran  muf¬ 
fins,  date  muffins,  graham  nut  muffins  and 
orange  muffins.  hazel  carter  maxon. 


Muffins!  These  speak  for  themselves! 


January  15,  1938 

Some  1938  Ambitions 

To  be  a  better  homemaker  in  1938. 
This  is  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word. 
For  not  only  do  I  want  to  be  thrifty  and 
clean  and  systematic  but  I  want  to  use 
common  sense  in  this  project.  So  that  if 
my  husband  wants  me  to  go  along  to 
town  or  the  children  wish  me  to  join 
their  picnic.  I  will  not  sacrifice  this  joy 
because  there  is  a  floor  to  be  mopped  or  a 
cake  baked.  Such  things  can  wait. 

To  so  arrange  my  work  that  there  is 
time  for  a  quick  bath  each  morning,  to 
arrange  my  hair  and  put  on  light  make¬ 
up.  This  includes  a  quick  manicure,  a 
■fresh  dress  and  underthings.  For  I  find 
that  when  I  have  on  my  “town”  face,  I 
use  my  town  manners. 

To  read  more.  I'm  going  to  try  to 
manage  a  book  a  week.  I  know  that  I 
waste  a  lot  of  time  which  could  be  used 
to  improve  my  mind  and  broaden  my 
outlook.  I  mean  to  read  more  non¬ 
fiction. 

To  listen  to  the  radio  news-broadcast. 
Anyone  who  listens  each  day  to  these 
news  broadcasts  has  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

To  be  more  courteous.  I'm  going  to 
try  my  very  best  to  accord  to  my  family 
the  same  courtesy  which  I  accord  the 
stranger  in  my  home.  If  more  of  us  did 
so,  there  would  be  fewer  divorces  and 
more  happier  homes. 

To  listen  more  and  preach  less  to  my 
son.  For  if  I  listen  now,  even  though 
his  thoughts  are  not  always  interesting, 
he  is  more  likely  to  share  his  thoughts 
later  on,  when  I  will  be  wanting  to  know 
very  much  just  what  he  thinks  about. 

To  prepare  more  attractive  meals.  Try¬ 
ing  out  new  recipes  and  combinations. 

To  appeal  to  my  extension  agent  for 
more  low-cost  meal  menus  and  recipes. 

To  keep  within  our  budget.  For  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  means  a  happier  home. 

To  drink  more  milk.  I  can  get  along 
with  coffee  for  breakfast  alone. 

To  get  out  and  walk  when  things 
threaten  to  get  me  down.  Nothing  helps 
more  when  “nothing  goes  right.” 

To  be  a  better  friend.  This  means 
more  interest  and  less  criticism. 

To  be  a  better  listener.  I  think  I'll 
have  more  friends  if  I  learn  to  listen, 
and  in  time  will  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  my  friends  and  their  hobbies. 

To  be  more  tolerant.  For  above  all 
else  I  want  peace  for  American  people. 
And  a  nation  cannot  hope  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  at  peace  unless  its  individuals 
learn  to  be  more'  tolerant  of  the  customs 
and  rights  of  others. 

To  pray  more.  For  behind  every 
laughing  little  boy  who  crys  “Look.  Dad¬ 
dy,  I'm  driving,”  some  father  stands 
holding  the  reins.  So,  too,  does  our 
Maker  hold  the  reins  for  us,  while  we 
cry,  “Look !  See  big  me !  I'm  driving !” 

blanche  pease. 


A  Husband’s  Idea 

The  article,  “Calling  All  Husbands,” 
some  time  ago,  prompted  me  to  write  of 
a  meal  my  family  always  wants  me  to 
make  when  mother  is  busy  or  resting.  It 
is  best  in  Winter  or  a  cool  day.  I  call 
this  goulash. 

First  skin  and  slice  onions.  We  like  a 
lot  of  them,  about  an  inch  deep  in  a 
large  kettle.  Rinse  off  a  piece  of  lean 
salt  pork  or  use  some  fresh  pork  and 
place  with  the  onions.  Cover  with  water 
and  start  cooking.  Scrape  a  few  carrots, 
slice  and  add  to  onions  and  meat,  filling 
kettle  half  full  or  more  with  water.  While 
that  is  boiling,  pare  as  many  potatoes  as 
the  family  requires.  When  onions  and 
meat  are  nearly  done,  add  potatoes  that 
have  been  thickly  sliced  or  cubed.  Just 
cover  potatoes  with  water  if  some  has 
boiled  away.  This  needs  stirring  quite 
often  to  prevent  burning  on  the  kettle. 
When  the  potatoes  are  tender  pour  in  a 
can  of  tomatoes.  Seasou  well  with  salt 
and  pepper.  We  always  have  home 
baked  bread  and  butter  to  eat  with  it. 
Some  like  crackers. 

While  the  goulash  is  cooking,  I  pare 
apples  for  apple  sauce.  Cut  them  in  . 
quarters  and  fill  the  dish  half  full  with 
water.  I  add  a  cup  of  sugar  to  a  quart 
of  apples,  as  we  like  lots  of  juice.  Cook 
till  tender  but  not  mushy. 

My  daughter  makes  the  chocolate  cake 
from  memory  now.  This  is  the  recipe: 
One  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  cocoa,  one 
cup  sour  milk  with  one  teaspoon  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  it,  five  tablespoons  melted 
shortening,  1*4  cups  flour,  one  egg,  va¬ 
nilla  and  salt.  Mix  in  order  given  and 
bake  in.  layers  or  square  pans.  When 
cold  spread  with  chocolate  icing. 

Now  we  have  our  goulash,  apple  sauce 
and  cake,  and  we  don’t  have  to  eat  be¬ 
fore  another  meal  either.  s.  j.  N. 
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MOLASSES  MILK  BREAD 


Scald  2}£  cups  milk,  and 
let  cool  until  lukewarm. 
Dissolve  2  yeast  cakes  in 
%  cup  of  the  lukewarm 
milk.  To  remainder  of  milk, 
add  %  cup  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses,  4  teaspoons  salt 
and  3  tablespoons  melted 
shortening;  stir  until  mo¬ 
lasses  and  salt  are  dissolved. 
Add  8  cups  flour  and  begin 
mixing.  When  partly  mixed, 
add  yeast.  Continue  mix¬ 


ing  until  dough  is  smooth. 
Place  in  greased  bowl;  let 
rise  in  warm  place  for  2 
hours;  turn  it  over  and 
knead  well.  Let  rise  another 
hour.  Shape  dough  into 
2  loaves.  Place  in  greased 
pans;  cover  and  let  rise 
again  for  %  hour  to  1  hour. 
Brush  tops  of  loaves  with 
milk.  Bake  in  moderately 
hot  oven  (400°  F.)  about 
1  hour. 


Keeps  fresh  and  moist  longer  than 
ordinary  bread — has  a  richer,  tastier  flavor 

•  Give  your  family  this  new  treat  the  next  time  you 
bake!  But  for  rich,  tempting  goodness,  be  sure  to 
use  Brer  Rabbit — the  real  old-plantation  molasses. 
It’s  made  from  the  choicest  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 


Cppri  Brer  Rabbit's  new  book.  100  recipes.  Ginfter- 
5>-.  breads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  breads, 

V;\  muffins,  waffles,  griddle  cakes,  candies.  Address  Penick  & 
y  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  R-C. 


Name- 


Address. 


•  Print  Name  and  Address) 


Here — at  last — is  a  combination  farm-city  radio!  Works 
perfectly  on  either  light  socket  or  battery  power — two  ways, 
one  radio! 

These  2-Way  Zeniths  give  city  reception  off  storage  battery 
power  to  those  living  in  the  country,  yet  instantly  convert 
to  high  line  operation  the  moment  AC  power  is  available. 

Farmers  who  expect  the  high  line  need  wait  no  longer. 
They  can  buy  a  2-Way  Zenith  tomorrow  and  be  sure  that 
their  investment  will  last  for  years — work  as  a  battery  set 
or  a  high  line  set  at  will! 

Two  radios  in  one — both  for  the  price  of  one! 

You  just  throw  the  “Hi-Line  Switch”  and  these  amazing 
Zeniths  automatically  adjust  themselves  to  whichever  power 
is  available.  No  tools — no  costly  extras — foolproof — instan¬ 
taneous.  Whether  you  move  or  stay  put — your  Zenith  is  always  ready 
to  bring  you  the  world’s  finest  broadcasts  on  whichever  power  you  have. 

What’s  more,  by  using  the  only  original  Wincharger  you  can  use 
your  Zenith  ten  hours  a  day,  every  day,  for  only 
50c  a  year  power  operating  cost.  A  Wincharger 
keeps  your  storage  battery  charged  by  “frepower 
from  the  air.” 

Check  the  value  of  these  amazing  features 
with  your  neighbors.  Learn  how  well  Zenith 
has  earned  the  farmer’s  gratitude  for  years  of 
pioneering  work  on  low-cost,  high  performance 
radio  reception. 

Then  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Zenith 
line.  Never  was  there  such  a  fine  selection. 

Never  were  prices  so  low  for  values  so  high! 

Choose  from  the  91  models  for  1938 — stand¬ 
ard  and  “Two-Way”  types— for  2  volt,  6  volt 
and  32  Volt  operation — for  110  volt  AC  and 
AC-DC  power — in  Console,  Table,  Phonograph- 
Radio  and  popular  Arm  Chair  Models.  Our 
catalog  will  help  you  select.  Send  the  coupon 
for  a  FREE  copy  and  a  Wincharger  Savings 
Certificate,  also  free! 

You  owe  your  family  a  Zenith  this  year! 

Remember:  Zenith  is  always  a  year  ahead! 

Buy  one  and  get  your  Wincharger  at  a  big 
saving.  (See  offer  at  right.) 

•Tun©  in  The  Zenith  Foundation — about 
telepathy  and  success.  Over  Columbia 
Network,  each  Sunday,  10  p.  m.,  E.  S.  T. 


SAVE  UP  TO 


ON  A  DELUXE  MODEL 
ORIGINAL 
WINCHARGER 

through  Savings  Cer¬ 
tificate  given  FREE  to 
every  purchas¬ 
er  of  a  Zenith 
Farm  Radio. 


FREPOWER 
From  the  Air 


No  more  buy¬ 
ing  dry  batter¬ 
ies  or  taking  bat¬ 
teries  to  town 
for  recharging. 


CHILDREN.  GROWN-UPS, 
FATHER.  MOTHER. 
DAUGHTER 

and  the  HELP— 
Everybody  enjoys 
a  Zenith — enter¬ 
tainment — crops — 
markets  —  weather 
— planes — police— 
etc. 


EUROPE.  SOUTH 
AMERICA  or  the  ORIENT 

guaranteed  every  day 
or  your  money  back  on 
all  short  wave  Zeniths. 

• 

Zenith  offers  many 
models — all  reasonably 
priced  in  Farm  or  City 
sets  on  easy  terms. 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 
6001  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago 

Without  obligation,  send  me  Wincharger 
Savings  Certificate  (FREE  I) ;  also  send  catalog. 
□  I  have  high  line  power 
O  I  don’t  have  high  line  power 


Name. 


Address . 
City.... 


.State. 
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Pet  Superstitions 

What  are  your  pet  superstitions?  Do 
you  knock  wood,  avoid  the  thirteenth, 
carry  a  ‘pocket  piece”  or  wear  a  charm? 
You  need  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  it! 
Well  known  college  professors  with  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  keys  and  a  string  of  impres¬ 
sive  initials  declare  that  we  all  have 
some  pet  superstitions.  To  be  sure  we  no 
longer  believe  that  “the  sick  are  possessed 
of  a  devil”  and  that  witchcraft  must  be 
employed  for  effecting  a  cure.  We  have 
found  that  germs  are  the  “evil  spirits.” 
With  microscopes  we  have  traced  them  to 
their  lairs.  We  no  longer  send  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  school  wearing  talismen  and 
amulets  or  bags  of  asafcetida  or  raw 
onions  to  ward  off  disease  and  contagion. 
Instead  we  clean  polluted  rivers,  inspect 
our  milk  supplies,  build  sanitary  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  screen  our  doors  and 
windows  against  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and 
dispel  all  belief  in  hobgoblins  and  wan¬ 
dering  fairies. 

If  sickness  does  come  we  no  longer 
pray  that  some  animal  may  die  and  lift 
the  curse ;  we  call  a  physician  who,  un¬ 
like  the  ancient  gods,  all  too  often,  for 
his  own  good,  fails  to  demand  “gold  and 
gifts  in  payment.” 

Probably  we  all  remember  the  days  of 
our  childhood  when  we  firmly  believed 
that  the  handling  of  toads  caused  warts. 
What  was  back  of  this  odd  superstition? 
The  fact  that  the  lumps  on  these  really 
innocent  reptiles  resembled  warts  in  ap¬ 
pearance — that  was  all.  Science  has 
long  since  proved  there  is  no  other  con¬ 
nection. 

The  moon  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  dispenser  of  magic.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  accelerate  the  brain,  when  full, 
and  dull  the  brain  when  waning. 

The  mind  and  the  moon  have  been 
linked  together  throughout  the  ages.  We 
speak  still  of  “moonstruck”  youth.  The 
accepted  term  for  a  person  who  is  de¬ 
mented  is  lunatic,  a  word  derived  directly 
from  “lun” — meaning  moon.  And  then 
we  have  the  so-called  “moonshine”  liquor 
which  may  easily  craze  one  who  drinks  it. 
The  moon's  effect  on  man’s  life  has  given 
rise  to  certain  other  superstitions.  If 
you  would  be  successful  in  any  undertak¬ 
ing  begin  at  the  full  of  the  moon;  if  you 
want  to  have  luxuriant  hair  cut  it  while 
the  moon  is  still  new;  if  you  are  expect¬ 
ing  a  baby  pray  that  it  be  born  at  full 
moon. 

The  serpent  plays  an  important  role 
in  superstitions.  Harmful  snakes  were 


recognized  as  being  deadly  but  the  effects 
of  their  sting  might  be  warded  off  entirely 
if  one  of  two  treatments  could  be  given. 
The  first  was  as  follows :  split  a  freshly 
killed  fowl  and  wrap  its  body,  while  still 
warm,  about  the  affected  area.  The  other 
was  a  bit  more  difficult;  find  (if  you  can) 
a  so-called  snake  stone  and  apply  it  to 
the  wound.  If  the  patient  had  no  bad  ef¬ 
fect  from  the  bite  the  “cure”  had  worked. 

Well,  we  laugh  at  these  ancient  super¬ 
stitions  and  yet  some  of  us  entertain  one 
just  as  foolish  today  about  snake  bites. 
It  is  that  whiskey  drunk  promptly,  and 
in  quantity  sufficient,  by  the  victim  will 
prevent  any  serious  results.  The  truth 
is  that  if  whiskey  is  all  that  is  needed  it 
too  could  have  well  been  dispensed  with 
since — the  bite  of  that  snake  was  not 
poisonous ! 

The  bite  of  a  really  “mad”  dog  causes 
hydrophobia.  Against  it  there  is  known 
to  be  but  one  form  of  certain  protection 
— the  Pasteur  treatment.  And  yet,  there 
are  those  who  will  tell  you  that  killing 
the  guilty  dog  will  effect  a  cure. 

Other  so-called  cures  are  just  as  ridic¬ 
ulous.  The  common  practice  of  tying  a 
soiled  sock  or  stocking  about  the  throat 
Which  is  inflamed  and  sore ;  rubbing  a 
sty  with  a  gold  wedding  ring;  wearing 
amber  beads  around  the  neck  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  goiter  and  croup ;  applying 
ashes  to  the  skin  in  St.  Anthony's  name 
for  the  cure  of  St.  Anthony's  Fire  (ery¬ 
sipelas),  and  invoking  St.  Vitus  for  the 
relief  of  St.  Vitus  dance,  medically  known 
as  chorea.  Even  today  lumps  of  camphor 
are  carried  as  a  preventive  against  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis  and  in  some  isolated  ter¬ 
ritories  patients  with  tuberculosis  are 
kept  in  airtight  rooms  with  the  windows 
all  nailed  down. 

Food  and  superstition  are  still  freely 
linked  together  in  the  minds  of  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  highly  educated.  Some  be¬ 
lieve,  for  the  moment  at  least,  that 
starches  and  fruits  are  not  compatible, 
that  lobsters  wage  war  on  ice  cream  and 
milk.  Then  there  is  that  fallacy  about 
“brain  food.”  Mark  Twain  tells  of  a 
young  man  who  sent  him  a  manuscript 
for  criticism,  and  with  it  a  letter.  The 
letter  asked  Mr.  Twain  how  much  fish 
should  be  consumed  in  order  to  develop  a 
truly  brilliant  mind.  He  added,  “I  am 
eating  lots  of  fish,  as  it  is.”  Mark  Twain 
wrote  back  that  after  reading  the  manu¬ 
script  offered  he  had  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “a  whale  a  day”  was  just 
about  what  was  needed  by  the  writer  of 
the  manuscript,  beuxah  France,  r.  n. 


Ways  With  Pumpkins 


After  a  few  pies  at  Thanksgiving  and 
holiday  time  the  lowly  pumpkin  takes  a 
“back  seat.”  This  is  unfair  to  the  pump¬ 
kin  clan  and  you  deprive  your  family 
of  a  number  of  delicious  treats.  This 
golden  meated  vegetable  has  the  culinary 
virtue  of  “mingleability” — that  quality  of 
blending  well  and  pleasingly  in  a  wide 
variety  of  foods. 

Pumpkin  "Waffles. — One  and  one-half 
cups  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  two  eggs,  one 
cup  milk,  one  cup  canned  pumpkin,  three 
tablespoons  melted  butter,  one  tablespoon 
molasses  or  honey  and  one  teaspoon  gin¬ 
ger.  Sift  flour,  salt,  baking  power  and  gin¬ 
ger  together;  beat  eggs  until  light,  add 
honey,  pumpkin  and  milk.  Mix  well  and 
add  these  to  sifted  dry  ingredients.  Beat 
to  a  smooth  batter  then  stir  in  the  melted 
butter.  Bake  in  hot  waffle  iron,  turning 
only  once.  Serve  with  butter  and  honey 
or  maple  syrup. 

Pumpkin  Doughnuts. — Three  eggs,  one 
cup  pumpkin,  one  cup  sugar,  four  table¬ 
spoons  melted  shortening,  one  cup  milk, 
lYz  teaspoons  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  gin¬ 
ger,  1%  teaspoons  vanilla  and  about  four 
cups  of  flour.  Beat  eggs  until  light  and 
fluffy.  Combine  pumpkin,  sugar  and 
melted  shortening;  add  beaten  eggs  and 
mix  well.  Sift  dry  ingredients  together 
and  add  alternately  with  the  milk.  Add 
more  flour  if  necessary.  Roll,  cut  with 
doughnut  cutter  and  fry  in  deep  fat  un¬ 
til  golden  brown. 

Pumpkin  Filled  Cookies.  —  One  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  one  egg,  one- 
half  cup  milk,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  2%  cups  flour.  Cream  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar  well,  add  well-beaten  egg 
and  milk.  Stir  in  dry  ingredients  sifted 
together.  Mix  well.  Roll  out  thin  on 
floured  board  and  cut  in  rounds.  Place  on 
greased  cooky  sheets.  Place  a  teaspoon 
of  pumpkin  filling  on  each  round,  cover 
with  another  round,  crimp  edges  with  a 
fork  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Filling. — One  and  one-half  cups  pump¬ 
kin,  two-thirds  cup  brown  sugar,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  cream,  one  egg,  one-half  tea¬ 


spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one- 
half  teaspoon  ginger,  one-half  cup 
crushed  pineapple,  one-half  cup  chopped 
nutmeats  and  one  teaspoon  cornstarch. 
Heat  pumpkin,  sugar  and  cream,  add 
beaten  egg,  corn  starch,  salt,  spices,  pine¬ 
apple  and  nutmeats.  Cook  until  thick. 

Pumpkin  Custard.  —  Two  cups  milk, 
scalded,  two  eggs,  slightly  beaten,  one 
cup  canned  pumpkin,  two  tablespoons 
molasses  or  honey,  one-lialf  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one-fourth  teaspoon  ginger,  one- 
half  cup  sugar  and  one-half  teaspoon  salt. 
To  the  pumpkin  add  the  eggs,  sugar, 
honey,  salt  and  spices.  Mix  well,  add 
milk  slowly,  stirring  constantly.  Tour 
into  buttered  baking  dish,  set  in  pan  of 
warm  water  and  bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Pumpkin  Cake. — One-half  cup  butter, 
one  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  white 
sugar,  yolk  of  two  eggs,  three-fourths  cup 
pumpkin,  two  tablespoons  maple  syrup, 
one-half  cup  buttermilk,  two  cups  cake 
flour,  one-fourth  teaspoon  soda,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one-fourth  teaspoon  nutmeg 
and  one-half  cup  chopped  nut  meats. 
Cream  brown  sugar  with  shortening.  Beat 
together  the  egg  yolks  and  white  sugar 
and  combine  the  two  mixtures.  Add  ma¬ 
ple  syrup  and  pumpkin.  Sift  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  together  and  add  alternately  with 
the  buttermilk.  Stir  in  nutmeats.  Bake 
in  greased  layer  cake  pans  iu  a  350-de¬ 
gree  oven  for  25  minutes. 

Pumpkin  Drop  Cookies, — One-half  cup 
butter,  two  eggs,  l1^  cups  canned  pump¬ 
kin,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  ginger,  one  teaspoon  lemon  ex¬ 
tract,  2*4  cups  flour,  four  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  1*4  cups  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  raisins  and  one  cup  chopped  nut¬ 
meats.  Cream  butter  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether;  add  well-beaten  eggs,  pumpkin 
and  the  seasonings.  Sift  together  flour 
and  baking  powder;  add  to  the  sugar 
mixture.  Add  fruit  and  nutmeats.  Drop 
by  teaspoons  on  greased  baking  sheets. 
Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  400  de¬ 
grees  for  15  minutes.  Makes  three  dozen 
cookies.  z.  N. 


Try  Brer  Rabbit’s 
delicious  new  recipe  for 
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To  have  modem  lighl 
in  dimly 
lit  homes 


REQUIRES  ONLY  AN 

ALADDIN  LIGHT 

And  It  pays  for  itself  in  the  oil  lt0saves 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  several  millions 
of  country  homes  still  cling  to  old-fashioned,  eye¬ 
straining,  yellow  flamelamps.  Itmustbethatthese 
folks  don’t  realize  that  Aladdin  would  give  them 
modern,  white  light,  and  pay  back  its  modest  first 
cost  in  the  oil  it  saves  ...  in  addition  to  protecting 
eyesight  against  poor  light,  and  making  home 
bright  and  happy. 

BURNS  6%  OIL;  94%  AIR 

Aladdin  burns  SO  hours  on  a  single  gallon  of  kerosene 
(Coal  Oil).  It  floods  the  entire  room  with  «■ 
beautiful  light  that  approaches  sunlight  for  1 1 
quality. is  not  surpassed  by  electricity  for  i!!l 
whiteness  and  steadiness,  and  is  a  most  in¬ 
expensive  modem  light. 

Aladdin  Is  safe,  noiseless, 
smokeless,  odorless.  Requires 
no  pressure,  no  primping  up, 
and  so  simple  to  run,  anyone 
can  do  it. 

See  Your  Aladdin  Dealer 
About  a  Liberal  Trade  In 

For  a  limited  time  your  Aladdin 
dealer  is  authorized  to  allow  you 
$1  trade  in  for  your  old  lamp 
— any  kind,  age  or  condition. 

Visit  your  dealer.  See  the 
beautiful  new  Aladdin  mod¬ 
els  and  the  colorful  shades. 

Clad  to  give  you  his  name 
if  you’ll  write,  and  also 
send  our  new  folder  of 
Aladdin  lamps  and  shades. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP 
COMPANY 

223  W.  Jackson  Blvd/ 

Chicago,  III, 


is 


Aladdin 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Remedy  is 
Most  Effective 

Easily  Mixed,  Needs  No  Cooking. 


Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  syrup — a  good  ingredient, 
but  one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home. 
Take  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  1  cup 
of  water,  and  stir  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking !  No  trouble  a.t  all. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint 
of  truly  ■wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due 
to  colds.  It  is  far  better  than  anything  you 
could  buy  ready-made,  and  you  get  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  lasts  a  long 
time,  never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  positively  the  most  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  remedy  that  money  could 
.buy.  Instantly,  you  feel  it  penetrating  the 
air  passages.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes  and  make  breathing 
easy.  You’ve  never  seen  its  equal  for 
prompt  and  pleasing  results. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of  Nor¬ 
way  Pine,  the  most  reliable  soothing  agent 
for  throat  and  bronchial  membranes.  Money 
refunded  if  it  doesn't  please  you  in  every 
way. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

Tko  liver  should  pour  out  two  pound*  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You"  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takos  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  I.iver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  (§1935.  C.M.Co. 


From  an  Old  Cook  Book 

One  of  the  several  generations  of  our 
family  who  lived  on  the  farm  must  have 
relegated  this  old  cook  book  to  the  attic 
of  the  corn  house — probably  during  one  of 
those  housewifely  bursts  of  Spring  clean¬ 
ing  when  everything  in  the  house  not  in 
active  use  seemed  superfluous.  I  found  it 
in  a  box  with  a  set  of  forms  for  making 
candles,  an  old  pewter  bed  warmer  and  a 
mahogany  “pound  and  mortar ' — all  of 
them  covered  with  the  dust  of  years. 

Every  page  or  two  showed  little  brown 
spatters — undoubtedly  from  an  egg  or 
cream  garnered  sometime  during  the 
eighteen-seventies. 

It  is  fascinating  to  read  the  delicious 
old  recipes — our  grandfathers  liked  tasty 
rich  food— and  to  realize  that  sugar  had 
to  be  “finely  pounded  and  put  through  a 
sieve”  before  it  went  into  a  cake.  None 
of  our  ready-to-use  granulated  sugar  iu 
those  days.  The  number  of  eggs  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  old  recipes  would  appall  our 
city  brethern.  Many  recipes  call  for 
leavening  powder.”  However  I  have 
substituted  baking  powder  here  and  it 
turned  out  successfully.  So  I  imagine  it 
is  very  much  the  same  thing.  The  ounces 
and  pounds  by  which  grandmother  meas¬ 
ured  I  translated  into  our  own  familiar 
cups  and  spoonfuls. 

Corn-Bread  Stuffing. — The  corn  bread 
■should  be  baked  the  day  before.  It  re¬ 
quires :  iy-2  cups  cornmeal,  one  cup  flour, 
one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one  cup  milk,  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  two  eggs,  two 
tablespoons  bacon  fat.  Bake  in  a  shal¬ 
low  pan  in  a  hot  oven  for  one-half  hour. 

When  the  fowl  is  ready  to  stuff,  the 
corn  bread  is  broken  up  into  small  pieces 
and  to  it  is  added :  Three  chopped  onions, 
one  cup  chopped  celery,  salt,  pepper,  sage 
and  thyme,  five  eggs  well  beaten.  These 
ingredients  are  tossed  together  with  the 
corn  bread  and  stuffed  lightly  into  the 
fowl.  It  was  suggested  that  if  any  was 
left  over,  it  should  be  molded  into  a 
loaf  and  placed  in  the  baking  pan  along¬ 
side  the  fowl  and  basted  regularly  with  it. 

Peanut  or  Pecan  Stuffing. — Two  cups 
shelled  peanuts  or  pecans,  two  cups 
toasted  bread  crumbs,  two  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  two  eggs,  beaten,  sage, 
thyme,  celery  and  parsley,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  The  nuts  are  pounded  up — grand¬ 
mother  probably  did  it  in  the  old  mor¬ 
tar  ;  however  I  imagine  chopping  would 
do  nicely,  and  the  rest  of  the  ingredients 
were  added  in  usual  manner.  No  specific 
amounts  were  given  for  seasonings.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  half-teaspoon  of  each  would  be 
sufficient. 

Giblet  and  Chestnut  Stuffing.  —  The 
giblets  are  cooked  in  salted  boiling  water 
until  tender  and  chopped  up  with  one 
pound  of  chestnuts,  which  were  boiled 
for  10  minutes.  To  this  is  added :  Three 
onions  chopped,  one  pound  mushrooms 
chopped,  three  cups  broken  corn  bread 
(see  recipe  above),  sage,  thyme,  parsley 
and  celery.  Some  of  the  liquid  in  which 
the  giblets  were  cooked  might  be  used 
for  moistening,  the  old  cook  book  says,  for 
those  who  like  a  moist  dressing. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  all  cases  where 
stuffing  was  left  over  it  be  put  in  a 
baking  dish  in  the  oven  and  basted  along 
with  the.  turkey. 

Charlestown  Stuffing. — This  is  termed 
the  finest  stuffing  a  gourmet  ever  tasted 
and  was  indicated  for  special  occasions 
when  the  household  culinary  reputation 
was  on  display.  Turkey  giblets,  cooked 
and  chopped ;  three  cups  toasted  bread 
crumbs ;  one-half  cup  butter,  melted  ;  eight 
hard-cooked  eggs,  chopped ;  one  pound 
mushrooms,  one-half  cup  sherry  or  fruit 
juice;  three  large  onions,  chopped;  two 
cups  salted  pecans ;  one  teaspoon  each  of 
pepper,  salt,  celery  seed,  thyme,  nutmeg; 
one-fourth  teaspoon  mace ;  one-half  cup 
boiling  water.  These  ingredients  are  sim¬ 
ply  put  in  a  bowl  and  lightly  tossed  to¬ 
gether.  The  amount  of  boiling  water  to 
be  added  at  the  last  is  dependent  upon 
how  moist  the  family  likes  dressing.  It  is 
in  places  like  this  that  grandmother  used 
her  fine  intuition  rather  than  a  measur¬ 
ing  cup.  HELENE  DECKER. 


grades  and  prices.  The  best  buys  are 
j  manufactured  so  that  there  are  few  dust 
catching  crevices,  edges  are  taped  and 
there  are  handy  handles  to  turn  the  mat¬ 
tress  with.  The  tufts  are  usually  button 
tufts  while  the  covers  are  beautiful  as  a 
modern  quilt  !  Some  of  these  mattresses 
are  so  built  that  a  border  with  an  inner 
roll  edge  keeps  the  sides  trim,  neat  and 
straight.  To  go  with  these  mattresses 
one  may  purchase  box  springs  to  match 
the  pastel  color  of  the  mattresses  exactly. 
If,  however,  you  feel  you  cannot  afford 
the  covered  box  springs  to  match,  there 
are  platform  top  springs  which  are  built 
for  use  with  innerspring  mattresses. 
These  springs  are  so  constructed  that 
they  keep  the  coils  in  the  mattresses  from 
buckling  or  getting  out  of  line.  A  spring 
should  provide  for  any  mattress  a  uni¬ 
form  support. 

When  you  buy  springs  keep  in  mind 
that  they  should  be  well  balanced.  By  this 
I  mean  so  exactly  balanced  that  two  per¬ 
sons  of  different  weights  can  sleep  in 
them  as  comfortably  as  if  iu  separate 
beds.  The  more  you  weigh,  the  more  you 
need  double  deck  coil  springs  for  long 
wear  and  comfort  in  sleeping.  Choose 
springs  with  rounded  corners  so  that  your 
bedding  cannot  sag  or  tear.  Enamel  fin¬ 
ishes,  such  as  most  springs  now  have, 
make  the  springs  easy  to  clean. 

I  wonder  hotv  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  kapok  mattresses?  Ivapok  is  a  silky 
fiber  from  silk-cotton  trees,  and  it  sur¬ 
rounds  the  seeds  of  these  trees.  It 
is  so  buoyant  that  our  Navy  uses  it  for 
life  preservers.  That  used  in  mattresses 
is  sun-cured  and  soft  as  down,  and  the 
mattress  will  yield  to  the  curves  of  your 
body.  It  will  not  pack  like  cotton,  but  if 
given  an  occasional  airing  in  the  sun  will 
fluff  up  and  stay  like  new.  [Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  these  mattresses  say  that  people 
with  asthma  and  hay  fever  find  them 
very  soothing.  Kapok  is  not  a  trade- 
name,  but  the  name  of  the  fiber  used, 
and  these  mattresses  are  sold  under 
various  trade-names.  In  my  opinion  such 
a  mattress  is  the  next  thing  to  an  inner- 
springs,  extremely  comfortable  and  giving 
years  and  years  of  service.  They  are 
light  weight,  from  80  to  35  pounds,  but 
thick  as  a  60-pound  mattress.  I  have  a 
35-pound  one  which  I  handle  with  ease. 

To  give  complete  satisfaction  and  long 
wear,  your  mattress  should  be  given  as 
much  consideration  as  other  furniture. 
All  mattresses  should  be  aired  and  oc¬ 
casionally  sun  bathed.  Turn  mattresses 
every  day  for  first  six  weeks  of  use,  then 
turn  them  once  a  week.  A  mattress  cov¬ 
er  will  do  much  to  prolong  the  beauty  of 
your  mattress  and  to  protect  it.  It  can 
be  laundered  and  your  mattress  cannot. 
Select  your  bedding  with  care  equal  to 
the  selection  of  your  bed  outfit.  A  heavy 
quilted  mattress  pad  will  protect  your 
mattress,  and  provide  a  comfortable  pad 
over  which  you  will  want  to  place  sheets 
or  blankets.  These  pads  should  be  so 
well  constructed  that  frequent  washings 
will  not  cause  the  cotton  to  bunch. 

Buy  your  sheets  with  care  for  you  will 
want  to  use  them  for  many  years,  and 
such  a  purchase  should  give  you  value 
for  your  money.  Best  value  in  sheets  is 
determined  by  the  thread  count  both 
ways,  tensile  strength  and  weight,  long 
1  staple  cotton  and  bleach  and  surface  fin¬ 
ish.  and  of  course  size.  If  thread  count 
both  ways  is  equal  and  likewise  tensile 
strength  you  can  expect  long  uniform 
wear.  It  is  also  possible  to  purchase 
sheets  which  are  reinforced  down  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  selvages,  the  places  which  wear 
out  first.  This  is  known  as  a  “balanced 
sheet.”  By  tensile  strength  we  mean  the 
warp  compared  with  the  filling.  Ask  the 
clerk  to  quote  both  and  if  they  are  about 
the  same,  you  have  good  value  in  that 
respect.  Long  staple  cotton  used  both 
ways,  means  smooth  round  and  sturdy 
threads.  Buy  sheets  long  enough  and 
wide  enough  so  that  the  edges  can  be 
well  tucked!  under  at  the  foot,  and  neatly 
secured  at  the  sides.  I  find  81  by  108 
inches  a  good  size.  Pillowcases  require 
the  same  qualities  as  sheets  to  give  good 
appearance,  long  wear  and  full  value  for 
your  money.  gracious  lady. 


January  15,  1938 

Sandwich  Loaf 

■  Whether  this  atractive  and  appetizing 
“one  piece”  dish  is  served  to  your  family 
or  friends,  it  is  sure  to  be  appreciated. 
Any  number  of  combinations  may  he 
suggested,  according  to  what  food  one  has 
on  hand,  but  be  sure  to  have  a  color  con¬ 
trast,  with  the  most  substantial  filling  at 
the  bottom. 

Remove  crusts  from  a  loaf  of  day  old 
white  bread.  Carefully  slice  lengthwise 
four  times.  Spread  the  first  slice  with 
softened  butter,  then  finely  chopped  ham 
which  has  been  moistened  with  cream, 
and  if  liked,  a  bit  of  mustard.  Cover 
with  the  next  layer  of  buttered  bread, 
and  on  this  spread  an  egg  mixture. 
Mashed  hard  boiled  eggs  mixed  with  a 
little  mayonaise.  Proceed  as  before,  hav¬ 
ing  the  third  layer  green ;  either  chopped 
pickles  or  olives,  onions  mixed  with  par¬ 
sley  or  green  peppers  or  chopped  chives. 
The  upper  filling  may  be  the  sweet  or 
“dessert”  part  of  the  loaf,  using  -  jelly, 
jam  or  marmalade.  Press  the  top  slice 
of  bread  down  very  firmly.  Lay  the  loaf 
on  a  pretty  platter  and  “frost”  the  whole 
all  over  with  cream  cheese  mixed  with 
stiffly  beaten  whipped  cream,  slightly 
salted.  Milk  may  be  used  with  the  cheese 
instead  of  cream.  A  little  chopped  red 
pepper  sprinkled  over  the  top  of  the  loaf 
gives  it  a  festive  air  resembling  a  brick 
of  fancy  ice  cream.  Slice  down  as  served, 
in  not  too  thin  slices,  and  with  a  hot 
drink  this  makes  a  fine  Sunday  night 
supper,  as  it  may  he  prepared  hours  in 
advance,  the  cheese  covering  keeping  the 
loaf  moist.  Lauretta  hale 

Frocks  with  Springtime  Air 


4447  —  Dainty  Ja¬ 
bot  Frock  Boasts 
Slim  Lines.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  34 
to  50.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  39- 
in.  fabric. 

0105  —  Tot’s  Frock 
Is  Perfect  in  Per¬ 
cale.  Designed  for 
sizes  2  to  10.  Size 
6  requires  2l/>  yds. 
36-in.  fabric. 
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PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff -Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 

to  Gray  and  h  aded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 

HiscorChcm.  Wks  Patchogue,  N.Y. 

Good  Beds. 

Comfortable  beds  mean  a  good  night’s 
rest,  and  in  turn  a  good  night’s  sleep 
means  new  energy  and  health  for  you.  I 
once  heard  someone  remark  that  when 
buying  a  bed,  one  should  buy  a  better  one 
than  he  could  afford,  because  it  is  a 
most  important  piece  of  furniture.  It 
does  certainly  come  on  a  par  with  a 
|  good  stove,  yet  how  many  have  fine  stoves 
in  their  kitchens,  and  old,  uncomfortable 
beds  in  their  bedrooms ! 

When  buying  a  bed  outfit  remember 
that  the  mattress  and  springs  are  far 
more  important  than  the  bed  itself. 
Choose  a  bed  to  fit  in  with  your  bedroom, 
but  give  most  careful  attention  to  your 
mattress  and  springs  selection. 

Innerspring  mattresses  represent  the : 
best  kind  of  luxury  and  comfort  and  may 
be  purchased  in  a  number  of  different 


Mattress  Cover 

A  mattress  cover  made  in  two  small 
units,  one  slip  for  each  end,  is  much 
easier  to  put  on,  take  off  and  launder. 
I  have  the  slips  long  enough  so  they  will 
lap  over  in  the  middle  about  IS  or  20 
inches.  This  lap  gives  double  protection 
where  it  is  needed.  If  you  make  the 
slips  with  square  corners  they  will  be 
much  easier  to  iron,  and  the  corners  may 
be  tucked  inside  after  the  cover  is  on. 
With  this  kind  of  slip,  the  ends  of  the 
mattress  are  always  covered  neatly,  and 
there  are  no  strings  to  fasten  or  but¬ 
tons  to  scratch  the  bed.  Unbleached 
sheeting  of  a  medium  weight  is  the  most 
economical  material  and  is  simplest  to 
work  up.  If  you  are  wise  you  will 
shrink  the  material  before  you  make  the 
slips,  and  buy  plenty  of  sheeting  to  allow 
for  the  lap  in  the  center.  M.  R. 


19526 


9526— “At  Home” 
Frock  Wears  Con¬ 
trasting  Ric-Rac. 
Designed  for  sizes 
14  to  20  and  32  to 
42.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  4*3  yds.  of 
36- iu.  fabric. 

• 

Price  of  patterns 
15c  each.  Send 
orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St„ 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Electric  Vacuum  Sweeper 


Blanket  Pointers 

In  buying  blankets  one  looks  for  two 
main  qualities,  warmth  and  durability. 
The  kind  of  fiber  used,  wool,  cotton  or 
mixed,  the  closeness  of  the  weave  and 
the  amount  of  nap  are  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  warmth  of  a  blanket. 

The  fleeciest,  warmest  blankets  are  all 
wool.  A  part  wool  blanket  is  best  when 
made  with  cotton  warp.  A  good  blanket 
is  closely  and  evenly  woven  of  yarns 
spun  from  a  uniform  grade  of  fiber  of 
good  length. 

Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
nap  because  it  forms  the  insulation  that 
gives  the  blanket  its  heat  retaining  prop¬ 
erty.  It  should  be  soft,  deep  and  even 


Master  Lawrence  Chicicering,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyle  Chickering,  of 
West  Chesterfield,  N.  II.,  is  shown 
here  among  the  farm  buildings  willing 
to  take  on  all  comers. 

but  not  so  deep  that  the  blanket  fabric 
is  weakened.  Some  idea  of  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  nap  may  be  gained  by  pull¬ 
ing  gently  on  the  blanket.  With  the 
palm  of  the  hand  rub  the  blanket  briskly. 
If  much  lint  comes  off,  short  fibers  were 
used  in  the  making  or  long  ones  which 
were  broken  during  the  napping  process. 
Such  a  blanket  is  an  unwise  choice  as  it 
will  soon  loose  its  warmth. 

The  weave  and  distribution  of  the 
napping  may  be  more  easily  observed 
by  holding  the  blanket  up  to  the  light. 
Smooth,  even  yarns,  regularly  spaced 
indicate  good  quality.  Uneven,  lumpy 
and  irregularly  woven  yarns  are  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  an  inferior  product. 

To  prevent  uneven  shrinkage  and  rip¬ 
ping,  the  border  or  stripes  should  be  wov¬ 
en  of  the  same  grade  of  fibers  and  with 
the  same  tension  as  the  rest  of  the  blan¬ 
ket.  Choose  sateen  binding  for  wear  and 
satin  binding  for  luxury. 

Though  blanket  sizes  vary,  from  cot 
to  double-bed  size,  70x80  is  the  popular 
size  for  double  beds.  The  so-called 
“luxury  size,”  80x90,  more  commonly 
seen  now,  is  a  wise  choice  for  it  gives 
ample  coverage.  If  a  blanket  is  too 
short,  the  constant  stretching  to  make  it 
cover  the  sleeper  puts  a  strain  on  the 
yarns  which  weakens  them  and  in  time 
causes  holes. 

The  washing  of  a  blanket  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  wise  selection.  For  wool 
or  part  wool  blankets  the  water  should 
be  only  lukewarm.  Hot  water  is  ruin¬ 
ous  to  wool,  as  the  heat  l’obs  the  wool 
of  its  sheen  and  causes  it  to  shrink.  Use 
mild  soap  and  do  not  rub  or  wring  the 
blankets.  Place  in  the  prepared  suds, 
squeeze  in  the  hands  and  gently  lift  up 
and  down  in  the  suds  to  remove  soil.  Put 
through  two  sudsy  waters,  three  if  badly 
soiled.  Rinse  through  three  waters  of 
the  same  temperatux-e  as  the  suds  wa¬ 
ters.  A  bit  of  soap  dissolved  in  the 
rinse  waters  will  impart  a  soft,  fluffy 
surface  to  the  blankets.  Remove  from 
water,  without  wringing  or  twisting  and 
drain  on  a  line  in  the  shade.  A  gentle 
breeze  is  ideal  for  drying.  Squeeze  gent¬ 
ly  with  the  hands  to  remove  surplus 
moisture. 

Hang  blankets  on  the  line  by  the  four 
corners,  hanging  double  and  place  pins 
all  along  on  the  edge  of  the  border.  If 
hung  through  the  center  the  weight  will 
make  a  crease  which  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
move.  z.  N. 


When  sewing,  instead  of  marking  with 
chalk  or  thread  the  lines  that  indicate 
the  position  of  the  darts  and  pleats  in  a 
pattern,  mei*ely  dust  the  perforations  of 
the  pattern  with  a  powder  puff,  and  the 
material  is  clearly  marked.  Any  powder 
that  remains  on  the  material  after  the 
sewing  is  completed  can  be  brushed  off 
easily. 


With  the  rapid  spreading  of  rural 
electi’ification  many  homemakers  will 
soon  revel  in  the  use  of  an  electric  vacu¬ 
um  sweeper.  My  washing  machine  and 
vacuum  sweeper  tie  in  honors  for  first 
place  on  my  list  of  labor  and  health-sav¬ 
ing  devices. 

A  good  vacuum  sweeper  is  a  boon  to 
the  homemaker  and  her  rugs  as  well.  The 
loose  dirt  and  threads  appearing  on  the 
surface  of  the  rug  are  unsightly,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  the  bits  of  sharp  sand  and 
grit,  which  bury  themselves  in  the  pile, 
that  cause  the  damage  and  gradual  de¬ 
struction  of  the  rug.  Frequent  use  of 
the  electric  sweeper  rids  the  rugs  of 
these  particles  before  they  work  deeply 
into  the  pile,  doing  real  harm. 

In  selecting  an  electric  sweeper  I 
learned  there  are  three  types — the  motor 
driven  brush  type,  the  sti-aight  suction 
type  and  the  agitator  type.  The  motor 
driven  brush  type,  which  I  chose,  has 
stiff -bristled  brushes  geai’ed  to  the  motor. 
These  brushes  sweep  and  cause  the  rug 
to  vibi-ate,  loosening  the  dirt,  which  is 
picked  up  by  a  current  of  air  and  carried 
on  into  the  dust  bag. 

In  the  straight  suction  type,  a  brush 
is  attached  to  the  front  wheels  and  re¬ 
volves  when  the  wheels  turn.  The  nozzle 
is  nari'ower  and  the  suction  gx*eater  than 
in  either  of  the  other  types. 

The  agitator  type  is  equipped  with 
metal  bai-s  which  agitate  the  rug  and  soft 
bristle  brushes  which  sweep  the  surface. 

On  any  type  cleaner,  the  nozzle  should 
be  adjustable  in  height.  This  is  possible 
with  most  of  the  newer  cleaners.  The 
nozzle  should  be  high  enough  to  lift  the 

Good 

I  don’t  know  of  anything  more  satis¬ 
fying  than  a  cup  of  good  coffee — prefer¬ 
ably  with  rich  cream,  such  as  the  rural 
household  could  have  but  so  often  doesn’t. 
And  yet  you  and  I  know  many  house¬ 
keepers,  who  should  be  banner  coffee 
makers  who  simply  don’t  qualify  for  some 
reason.  There  is  not  trick  to  coffee  mak¬ 
ing,  but  thei'e  are  certain  points  to  keep 
in  mind,  and  the  first  of  these  is  fresh¬ 
ness.  Coffee  must  be  fi’esh.  The  coffee 
packers  have  done  their  part  with 
vacuum  packs,  and  by  making  frequent 
deliveries  of  fresh  coffee  to  your  grocer. 
But  you  must  do  yours.  Remember  that 
exposure  to  air  develops  that  staleness 
we  want  to  avoid,  so  always  keep  the  cof¬ 
fee  container  tightly  closed.  If  you  buy 
it  in  a  paper  bag,  empty  it  into  a  glass 
jar  with  a  tightly  fitting  lid. 

Accurate  measuring  is  another  import¬ 
ant  thing  in  making  good  coffee.  A  good 
standard  is  two  level  measuring  table¬ 
spoons  of  coffee  to  each  measuring  cup  of 
water.  I  have  known  some  housewives 
who  expect  good  results  from  a  teaspoon 
to  a  cup.  Take  time  to  measure,  and  you 
may  be  sure  of  having  the  same  rich 
brew  every  day. 

Here’s  another  point.  An  absolutely 
clean  pot  is  essential.  I  used  to  think  I 
kept  my  coffee  pot  perfectly  clean,  but 
one  day  a  coffee  expert  asked  me  to  smell 
the  inside  of  it.  Sure  enough,  it  did  have 
a  musty,  stale  odor,  and  this,  I  was  told, 

Fancy  Work 


rug  from  the  flooi\  vibrating  it  about  a 
cushion  of  air.  Thick,  deep  pile  rugs  re¬ 
quire  a  higher  adjustment.  The  brush 
should  be  adjustable,  too,  as  the  bristles 
tend  to  wear  short  with  use.  If  it  can¬ 
not  be  adjusted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
replace  the  bi-istles  sooner  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  one  of  the  adjustable  type. 

The  dust  bag  should  be  emptied  after 
each  weekly  cleaning,  more  often  if  the 
cleaner  is  used  frequently. 

In  the  process  of  cleaning,  hairs  and 
threads  become  wound  around  the  brush. 
These  should  be  cut  and  pulled  out  fre¬ 
quently  if  the  sweeper  is  to  give  its  best 
service. 

Best  results  are  obtained  if  the  sweep¬ 
er  is  run  in  straight  lines,  lengthwise  or 
crosswise  of  the  rug.  A  slow,  steady  mo¬ 
tion  produces  the  maximum  i*esults  with 
a  minimum  of  effort. 

And  a  word  of  caution :  do  not  pur¬ 
chase  a  cleaner  unless  you  have  actually 
operated  it  yourself.  In  the  hands  of  a 
demonstrator,  a  machine  may  appear  easy 
to  run.  Trying  it  out,  you  may  find  it 
anything  but  easy,  cleaning  only  in  px-o- 
portion  to  the  pressixre  exerted. 

Save  any  tags,  or  booklets  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  come  with  the  sweeper  and 
follow  carefully  the  instructions  for  oil¬ 
ing  and  cleaning. 

If  your  budget  cannot  be  stretched 
enough  to  permit  the  pixrchase  of  a  new 
sweeper,  consider  the  “rebuilt”  ones. 
These  older  models,  rebuilt  by  reputable 
manufacturers  of  well-known  makes,  will 
give  yoxx  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

MBS.  B.  N. 

Coffee 

came  from  coffee  sediment  clinging  to  the 
inside  of  the  pot.  This  sediment  can  spoil 
otherwise  good  coffee.  So  sniff  your  coffee 
pot,  and  if  it  has  the  slightest  odor,  give 
it  a  thorough  scouring.  It  should  be 
scoured  after  each  use,  and  this  takes  but 
a  minute.  If  you  use  a  percolator,  get  a 
small  brush  for  cleaning  the  pipe.  Al¬ 
ways  rinse  the  pot  well,  and  keep  it  open 
between  meals,  so  that  it  may  be  aired. 

Now  how  shall  we  make  coffee?  If  a 
percolator  is  used,  let  it  pei-k  only  long 
enough  to  bring  out  the  rich  brown  color. 
Never  let  it  sputter  furiously.  If  you 
use  a  drip  pot,  never  pour  the  coffee  over 
the  grounds  a  second  time.  If  you  use  a 
plain  pot,  and  have  been  accustomed  to 
boil  your  coffee,  try  this  method :  Add  the 
coffee  to  freshly  boiling  water,  then  set 
the  pot  over  very  low  heat,  so  that  the 
coffee  steeps  but  does  not  boil.  Don’t 
skimp  on  coffee  and  then  try  to  make  it 
strong  by  stewing  it  for  a  long  time.  Ex¬ 
perts  agree  that  boiling  develops  an  un¬ 
pleasant  bitterness. 

Briefly,  then,  perfect  coffee  depends  on 
fresh  coffee,  plenty  of  coffee,  a  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  pot  and  water  kept  just  be¬ 
low  boiling. 

And  here’s  a  suggestion.  Serve  cafe  au 
lait  occasionally.  Make  your  coffee  extra 
strong.  Have  ready  a  pitcher  of  hot 
milk.  When  you  serve,  pour  hot  milk 
and  coffee  into  the  cup  together.  It’s 
delicious.  CONSTANCE  N.  HOLLAND. 

That’s  Fun 


A  Kitchen  Desk 

For  some  time,  I  have  wanted  a  desk ; 
a  place  where  I  could  write,  and  keep  my 
precious  scrapbooks,  and  stationery  sup¬ 
plies.  However,  my  purse  did  not  sanc¬ 
tion  such  a  pui’chase,  not  even  of  the  sim¬ 
ple,  unpainted  desk  I  had  “coveted  for  so 
long.  So,  the  other  day  I  made  one.  It 
fits  perfectly  into  a  space  between  a  door 
and  a  window  where  nothing  had  ever 
been  “at  home”  before. 

My  desk  was  contrived  from  two 
orange  crates  and  sonae  old  planks.  The 
two  strong  orange  crates  I  stood  on  end 
two  feet  apart.  Boards  from  old  boxes 
were  nailed  to  these  to  form  the  top.  The 
whole  thing  was  painted  a  pretty  gray  to 


match  the  kitchen,  with  bright  burnt 
orange  enamel  edgings.  A  large  sheet  of 
green  blotting  paper  is  thumb-tacked  on 
the  top. 

An  ordinary  bath  stool,  painted  to  har¬ 
monize  is  just  the  right  height  for  a 
“desk  chair,”  and  fits  between  the  shelf 
spaces  when  not  in  use. 

I  have  covered  several  flat  pasteboard 
boxes  with  paper  to  match  the  walls,  and 
in  these  I  keep  my  writing  supplies.  They 
are  placed  on  the  shelves  underneath,  to¬ 
gether  with  my  scrapbooks. 

The  paint  was  left  over  from  decorat¬ 
ing  my  kitchen  and  the  blotting  paper 
was  all  I  had  to  buy.  I  hope  this  idea 
will  help  some  homemaker  whose  hands 
are  willing  but  whose  purse  is  not  so  full 
as  one  might  wish.  b.  s. 


For  Any  School  Day 

Shined  shoes,  “ear-and-neck  inspec¬ 
tion,”  pencil  boxes,  note  books,  book 
straps,  lunches !  All  these  words  spell 
school  days  all  over  the  coxintry  and  most 
of  all  mean  lunches  to  mothers. 

Although  some  schools  have  cafetei'ias, 
and  some  are  close  enough  so  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  go  home  at  noon,  the  lai’ger 
number  must  carry  lunches.  That’s  where 
these  tips  come  in ! 

First  of  all  select  a  lunch  box  that  can 
be  kept  clean — scalded  and  aired  daily. 
Foods  not  in  containers  should  be 
wrapped  separately  in  waxed  paper  be¬ 
fore  being  packed  in  the  lunch  box.  Al¬ 
ways  put  the  heavy  things  in  the  bottom, 
but  try  to  place  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  eaten.  If  salt  and 
sugar  are  needed  fill  small  screw-top  jars. 
This  will  keep  them  from  spilling  on 
other  food  axxd  spoiling  it.  Use  larger 
screw-top  jars  for  puddings  or  the  waxed 
paper  over  custard  cups  for  containers. 
Provide  a  vacuum  bottle  if  possible. 

In  planning  a  school  lunch,  remember 
that  it  should  be  chosen  with  regal'd  to 
the  whole  day’s  food  requirements.  Milk 
should  be  included  in  each  day’s  lunch 
and  a  hot  dish  if  at  all  possible.  Fruit 
may  well  be  a  part  of  every  lunch  box. 
Tuck  in  an  orange,  an  apple,  a  fresh 
banana  in  its  own  tidy  skin.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  dates.  They  satisfy  that  sweet  crav¬ 
ing  and  act  as  dessert,  fruit  and  candy  all 
in  one.  Put  them  into  lunch-box  sand¬ 
wiches,  puddings  and  cookies. 

It  is  always  a  problem  when  the  ring¬ 
ing  for  the  school  bell  rings  the  sandwich 
season.  Variety  in  fillings  is  always  wel¬ 
come,  but  variety  in  breads  opens  up  end¬ 
less  possibilities.  Ham  on  white  bread 
is  one  thing,  but  ham  on  slices  of  crusty 
^  ienna  bread  is  another.  Every  good 
bakeshop  supplies  a  variety  of  bread  these 

days-  6.  k. 


Hot  Drinks  for  Cold  Days 

Hot  chocolate  and  coffee  have  always 
been  standbys  for  cold  weather,  but  most 
of  us  like  variety,  so  here  are  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  thermos-bottle  menu : 

For  hot  eggnog,  beat  one  or  two  eggs 
xxntil  light.  Mix  with  foxxr  tablespoons 
sugar.  Scald  cups  sweet  milk  and 
pour  it  onto  the  beaten  egg,  beating  while 
pouring.  Continue  beating  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  then  add  one  teaspoon  vanilla  ex- 
ti’act  and  sprinkle  of  ginger  or  nxitmeg. 
Pour  into  thermos  bottle  and  cork  tightly. 
This  is  delicious  and  nourishing. 

Ginger  lemonade  has  for  its  foundation 
a  strong,  hot  lemonade.  Add  two  table¬ 
spoons  fruit  syrup  or  tart  fruit  juice 
and  a  sprinkle  of  ginger.  This  is  an  ex- 
celleiit  stimulant  for  any  one  who  is 
working  in  the  cold. 

Hot  cider  with  a  little  lemon  or  orange 
juice  added  is  wonderfully  bracing  in 
cold  weather.  Hot  ginger  ale  is  also 
good,  especially  if  a  little  fruit  juice  is 
added  before  corking  the  bottle.  m.  b. 
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5967  —  Eight -to- tlie -inch  crosses 
and  a  little  outline  stitch  develop 
quickly  into  seven  views  of  this 
gay  little  housekeeper.  Use  six- 
strand  cotton — the  brighter  the  bet¬ 
ter — and  see  how  much  cheer  these 
pretty  tea  towels  will  add  to  your 
kitchen.  Ideal  for  bazaar.  Contains 
a  transfer  pattern  of  seven  motifs 
— one  for  each  day  of  the  week- 
averaging  5%x6V*  inches;  mate¬ 
rial  requirements;  illustrations  of 
all  stitches  used;  color  suggestions. 


6962  —  Jiffy  crochet  in  four  strands 
of  cotton  or  heavy  perle  cotton 
works  up  quickly  into  graceful 
doilies.  They  come  in  three  sizes, 
18,  13_  and  6*4  inches  and  are 

ideal  for  luncheon  set  or  single 
doilies.  Contains  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  the  doilies  shown; 
an  illustration  of  them  and  of  the 
stitches  used;  a  photograph  of  a 
section  of  a  doily;  material  needs. 


Price  of  patterns,  10  cents  each. 
Send  all  orders  to  The  Kural  New- 
Yorker,  Pattern  Department.  333 
W.  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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New  Director  Holstein 
Extension  Service 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  appointed  Glen  M.  Householder, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  as  director  of  all  Ex¬ 
tension  activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
association.  Mr.  Householder  was  gen¬ 
eral  farm  supervisor  for  the  State  Board 
of  Control  of  Wisconsin  for  the  past  14 
years  and  has  had  charge  of  the  herds  of 
Holstein  cattle  maintained  at  Wisconsin's 
charitable  and  penal  institutions.  These 
herds  number  more  than  1.600  head  of 
purebred  Holsteins,  and  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  one  million  pounds  of  milk  every 
month.  The  State  institutional  herds 
have  been  active  leaders  in  production 
testing,  exhibition  at  fairs  and  expositions 
and  in  the  proving  of  Holstein  sires  of 
high  production. 

Previous  to  this  State  work  Mr.  House¬ 
holder  was  County  Agricultural  Agent  in 
Rusk  County,  Wis.,  where  pioneers  were 
struggling  to  establish  themselves  on 
dairy  farms.  From  this  position  he  be¬ 
came  general  supervisor  of  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agents  in  the  northern  counties 
of  Wisconsin  and  then  to  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  General 
Agriculturist.  In  this  position  he  got 
under  way  the  first  effort  to  unify  and  co¬ 
ordinate  the  farm  activities  and  herd 
management  on  the  10,000  acres  of  land 
operated  by  Wisconsin  State  institutions. 

Mr.  Householder  was  born  on  a  dairy 
farm  in  Richland  County,  Wis.,  and 
graduated  from  the  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture  in  1914.  His  entire  activi¬ 
ties  since  graduation  have  been  in  advi¬ 
sory  capacity  to  those  building  dairy 
herds. 


Second  Outbreak  of  TB  Re¬ 
ported  in  Beltsville  Herd 

[This  statement  has  been  received 
from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry.]  1  • 

The  second  outbreak  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  within  two  years  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  research  center,  Beltsville,  Md., 
was  reported  today  by  the  V.  8:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Of  a  dairy  herd  of 
336  animals,  44  animals  reacted  posi¬ 
tively  to  the  tuberculin  test  made  Decem¬ 
ber  i?. 

The  first  extensive  outbreak  occured  in 
January,  1936,  when  82  animals  out  of 
37S  in  the  dairy  herd  at  Beltsville  were 
found  infected  with  the  disease. 

Rigorous  investigation  is  already  under 
way  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  out¬ 
break,  it  was  announced  by  Dr.  John  R. 
M older,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  O.  E.  Reed.  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  The  two 
bureau  chiefs  said  that  the  facts  already 
in'  their  possession  strongly  suggest  a 
malicious  act. 

.  The  44  animals  found  infected  by  the 
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SEE  WHY  “IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  FARM  WITH  CASE" 

For  free  copy  of  "It’s  Total  Power  Cost  that  Counts,” 
also  authentic  book  "Facts  About  Tractor  Fuels,”  fill 
blanks  below,  mark  machines  that  interest  you,  and 
mail  to  J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  A-81,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  Motor-Lift  Tractor  □  Grain  Drills 

□  Other  Tractors  □  Precision  Planters 

□  Centennial  Plows  □  Hay  Machines 

□  Disk  Harrows  □  Manure  Spreaders 


Name . 

Address. _ 


Acreage. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cow  Gives  Bloody  Milk 

A  cow  that  has  just  freshened  gives 
bloody  milk  from  the  hindquarters  and 
a  little  from  the  front.  I  am  giving  her 
no  grain  to  date  (calved  December  9). 
She  was  a  very  good  milker  with  her 
second  calf.  R»  c-  G- 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  cow 
that  has  just  freshened  to  do  this.  The 
reason  in  some  cases  is  that  the  udder 
has  been  very  heavily  distended,  and  in 
the  milking  small  blood  vessels  are 
ruptured,  and  thus  stain  the  milk.  One 
preventive  of  this  is  to  milk  three  times 
a  day,  so  that  the  udder  will  never  get 
so  hard.  Some  cows  are  very  subject  to 
this,  the  tissue  of  the  udder  being  more 
sensitive  than  in  the  others.  Sometimes 
a  little  additional  care  in  milking,  espe¬ 
cially  when  starting  will  prevent  this.  In 
fact,  when  a  cow’s  udder  is  very  hard,  we 
always  start  milking  very  carefully  until 
part  of  the  distention  is  removed.  As  a 
rule,  such  cows  will  stop  giving  the 
bloody  milk  after  a  little  time,  provided 
these  precautions  are  used. 

There  is  another  thing  that  has  to  be 
considered,  and  that  is  infectious  mam- 
mitis,  but  that  is  usually  accompanied, 
not  only  by  blood,  but  thick  matter,  so 
that  milk  is  decidedly  abnormal.  The 
milk  of  such  a  cow  is  not  fit  to  use. 

Sometimes  from  lying  on  a  cold  or 
wet  spot  the  udder  will  get  a  little  con¬ 
gested,  and  show  symptoms  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  garget,  but  without 
this  special  infectious  germ.  Such  cases 
of  garget  will  usually  pass  away  after  a 
little  time  when  bathed  with  hot  water 
and  treated  with  salt  and  lard  or  some 
bland  ointment. 

We  should  not  be  concerned  about  this 
cow  unless  she  is  giving  symptoms  not 
only  of  bloody  but  stringy  milk.  In  that 
case  a  veterinarian  should  be  consulted. 
Try  a  little  additional  care  when  you 
start  milking.  - 


test  of  December  17  were  located  in  six 
separate  barns.  For  the  most  of  these 
animals  feed  and  water  supplied  are 
separate.  Few  animals  are  brought  into 
this  herd  from  outside  herds,  and  these 
are  carefully  tested  before  admission. 

Normally,  dairy  herds  that  have  been 
accredited  as  free  from  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  are  tested  for  l’eactors  once  a  year. 
The  Beltsville  herd,  which  had  been  in 
an  accredited  status  for  18  years  before 
the  first  outbreak,  was  tested  four  times 
in  1936  and  four  times  this  year,  at  ap¬ 
proximately  90-day  intervals.  The  out¬ 
break  in  January,  1936,  when  82  reactors 
were  discovered,  had  been  preceded  by 
three  tests  during  the  preceding  six 
months.  In  those  three  tests  four  re¬ 
actors  were  found.  In  the  three  tests 
earlier  this  year,  eight  reactors  in  all 
were  located.  From  June,  1936,  to  April, 
1937,  no  reactors  were  found. 

After  the  1936  outbreak  at  Beltsville, 
the  diseased  animals  were  slaughtered  and 
subjected  to  post-mortem  examination. 
Practically  all  lesions  of  the. disease  then 
found  were  in  the  neck  glands  and  tho¬ 
racic  cavity,  indicating  to  veterinarians 


that  the  tuberculosis  organism  entered 
through  the  mouth  or  nostrils.  Investi¬ 
gators  of  that  outbreak  agreed  that  the 
S2  reactors  did  not,  in  all  probability, 
contract  the  disease  “naturally,”  but  they 
were  unable  to  locate  the  source  of  the 
infection.  It  would  be  possible,  Depart¬ 
ment  veterinarians  said,  to  put  tubercu¬ 
losis  bacilli  into  the  feed  or  water,  or 
directly  into  the  nostrils  or  mouth  of  an 
animal. 

The  Beltsville  herd  is  the  only  herd  of 
the  many  maintained  at  Federal  experi¬ 
ment  stations  throughout  the  country  that 
has  experienced  these  sudden  and  exten¬ 
sive  outbreaks  of  tuberculosis.  Normally, 
tuberculosis"  develops  slowly,  and  yearly 
tests,  once  a  herd  is  free  of  the  disease, 
are  adequate. 

No  danger  to  other  dairy  or  livestock 
establishments  is  involved  as  a  result 
of  the  current  outbreak,  since  all  infected 
cattle  in  this  herd  are  being  slaughtered 
or  isolated. 


A  Good  Old  Cow 

I  have  seen  some  quite  unusual  results 
from  mixture  of  Jersey  with  other  breeds-. 
This  is  something  not  recommended  as  a 
rule  nowadays  because  purebred  cattle 
are  considered  more  desirable,  especially 
where  one  can  sell  breeding  stock  from 
them. 


In  my  boyhood  on  a  farm  in  Eastern 
New  York  there  were  very  few  purebreds. 
The  dairy  herds  were  largely  mixtures  of 
Shorthorns  and  Brown  Swiss,  but  most 
of  them  had  a  little  Jersey  blood.  In 
some  cases  those  who  raised  their  own 
heifers  kept  a  Jersey  sire,  and  some  of 
the  different  crossbred  stock  was  most 
excellent  in  the  dairy  herds. 

AVe  had  one  outstanding  cow  in  our 
herd  of  a  dozen  which  Ave  kept  on  our 
general  farm  for  butter  making.  She  was 
easily  the  best  coav  in  the  herd,  and  was 
a  mixture  of  Brown  Swiss  and  Jersey. 
She  had  strong  Jersey  points  of  color, 
black  tongue  and  switch.  Iler  milk 
tested  around  5  percent.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  thing  about  this  coav  Avas  her  size. 
Avhieh  Avas  much  above  the  average  Jer¬ 
sey.  Her  milk  yield  Avas  large,  frequently 
a  16-quart  pailful  and  kept  up  Avell  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  She  looked  out  for  her¬ 
self,  took  a  six  weeks’  rest  and  always 
freshened  in  good  condition.  This  ani¬ 
mal  would  have  been  Avorth  looking  at  in 
a  livestock  show  as  an  example  of  just 
the  right  thing  in  crossbreeding,  av.  w.  h. 


Doctor  :  “Hoav’s  your  cold,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler?”  Mr.  Miller:  “It’s  very  stubborn, 
doctor.”  Doctor:  “Hoav’s  your  Avife?" 
Mrs.  Miller:  “She’s  about  the  same.” — 

Credit  Lost. 


GET  THE  TRACTOR  THAT  GETS  MORE  DONE 
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New  York  State 

The  New  York  State  Grange  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  Ogdensburg,  Decem¬ 
ber  13-17.  Total  Grange  membership  in 
New  York  State  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  was  134,333,  as  shown  by 
the  annual  report  of  Harold  M.  Stanley, 
with  8S6  Subordinate  Granges.  In  ju¬ 
venile  members  the  State  has  8,452  in  321 
juvenile  units.  New  York  now  leads  all 
the  States  in  both  subsordinate  and  ju¬ 
venile  membership,  having  recently  passed 
Ohio  in  juvenile  membership.  Since  the 
New  York  State  Grange  met  first  at 
Ogdensburg  in  1905  the  State  membership 
has  gained  72,819  members  and  301  Sub¬ 
ordinated  Granges.  During  the  year  two 
Subordinate  Granges  and  25  Juveniel 
Granges  have  been  organized. 

The  leading  counties  in  subordinate 
membership  are:  Jefferson,  0,397;  St. 


Lawrence,  6.165;  Chautauqua,  5,S6S ; 
Monroe,  5,738 ;  Oswego,  5.527 ;  Steuben, 
5,413;  Wayne,  4.625;  Dutchess,  4,373; 
Ontario,  4.171 ;  Tompkins,  3,456;  Onon¬ 
daga,  3,342;  Otsego,  3,319;  Lewis,  3,266; 
Clinton,  3,123 ;  Genesee,  3,080.  In  ju¬ 
venile  membership,  the  leaders  are :  St. 
Lawrence,  6S1  ;  Monroe,  592;  Jefferson, 
498;  Onondaga,  405;  Ontario,  386;  Liv¬ 
ingston,  320.  The  State  .Grange  treas¬ 
ury  has  a  balance  of  ,$66,473.73  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  Grange  year,  Jnue  30, 
1937. 

Officers  elected  were :  Master,  Raymond 
Cooper,  Oswego;  Overseer,  W.  J.  Rich, 
Salem;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Stella  F.  Miller, 
West  Chazy;  Steward,  Henry  D.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Pine  Plains;  Assistant  Steward, 
Timothy  D.  Thomas,  Wampsville;  Chap¬ 
lain,  Rev.  Robert  C.  Root,  Webster; 
Treasurer,  John  W.  Ivleis,  Hamburg;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Harold  M.  Stanley,  Skaneateles ; 
Gatekeeper,  Ray  R.  Lant,  East  Chatham; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Ada  Swift,  Mohawk;  Pomo¬ 
na,  Esther  Bailey,  Penn  Yan;  Flora, 
Laura  Neville,  Farmingdale ;  Lady  As¬ 
sistant  Steward,  Mrs.  Helen  Keller,  Ber¬ 
gen  ;  Member  Executive  Committee, 
David  Kidd. 

State  Secretary  Stanley,  as  secretary 
of  the  State  Grange  Revolving  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund,  reported  that  up  to  December 
1,  1937,  the  fund  had  furnished  over  $90,- 
000  in  loans  to  worthy  boys  and  girls  of 
the  farms  of  the  State  to  help  them  se¬ 
cure  a  higher  education.  The  present 
amount  of  loans  now  outstanding  is  $58,- 
460.20.  Next  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Grange  Fund,  New  York's  educa¬ 
tional  fund  exceeds  all  those  of  other 
States. 

At  the  annual  essay  speaking  contest, 
held  in  connection  with  the  State  Grange 
session  each  year,  five  representatives 
from  the  State's  six  agricultural  schools 
were  participants.  The  winner  of  first 
place  was  a  Farmingdale  student,  Bruce 
Birnie,  of  New  Milford,  N.  J.  George 
Taylor,  of  Schuyler  Lake,  student  at  the 
Morrisville  school,  won  second  place  and 
Donald  McDowell,  of  Cato,  student  at 
Canton  State  School,  stood  third.  Ar¬ 
thur  Leiber  of  the  Delhi  State  School 
and  Donald  Patterson,  of  the  Cobleskill 
school  also  participated.  Past  State 
Master  F.  J.  Freestone  presented  the 
medals  to  the  winners. 

The  State  Grange  received  five  invita¬ 
tions  for  the  State  session  in  1938  from 
Lake  Placid,  Schenectady,  Kingston, 
Jamestown  and  Rochester.  The  decision 
is  left  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Grange. 

There  were  over  100  session  resolutions 
considered.  Action  on  some  of  the  most 
important  was  as  follows :  Opposed  to  the 
Blaek-Connery  wage-hour  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress;  reaffirmed  support  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  seaway ;  favoring  the  continuance 
of  another  year  of  the  Rogers-Alien  milk 
law ;  favoring  a  more  rapid  extension  of 
rural  electrification ;  opposing  any  war  of 
aggression,  but  favoring  ample  Federal 
appropriations  for  defense ;  favoring  the 
repeal  of  the  Federal  excess  profits  and 
capital  tax  laws ;  opposing  any  extension 


Grange  Meeting 

of  the  present  State  milk  shed;  favoring 
the  balancing  of  the  Federal  budget;  fav¬ 
oring  an  increase  in  the  State  police 
force  in  an  effort  to  reduce  fatalities  on 
the  highways ;  favoring  local  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  welfare  work  ;  disapproving 
of  the  proposed  change  in  holding  the 
State  Lecturers’  conference  separate  from 
the  State  Grange  sessions;  asking  for  a 
better  State  Fair  Grange  building ;  favor¬ 
ing  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol ;  opposing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  liquors  in  newspapers  or 
magazines ;  most  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws  as  regards  drunken  drivers;  op¬ 
posing  higher  freight  rates  on  the  rail¬ 
ways  ;  favoring  an  interest  rate  of  5  per¬ 
cent  ;  favoring  the  continuance  of  State 
milk  advertising ;  opposing  crop  control ; 
opposing  the  principle  of  daylight  saving ; 
favoring  a  continuation  of  the  present 
peace  program  of  the  State  Grange ;  op¬ 
posing  the  transfer  of  the  Forestry  De¬ 
partment  to  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 


terior  ;  opposing  the  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment. 

Among  those  who  addressed  the  great 
convention  of  1.500  members  of  the  order 
were:  National  Master  L.  J.  Taber,  Na¬ 
tional  Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer,  Fred 
J.  Freestone,  chairman  of  the  National 
Grange  executive  committee ;  Dr.  John  M. 
Swan,  of  Rochester,  on  “Cancer  Con¬ 
trol  ;”  Dean  Van  C.  Whittemore,  of  the 
Canton  State  Agricultural  School ;  Prof. 
Lincoln  D.  Kelsey,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  Dr.  P.  J.  Parrott,  the  new  head  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  TJ.  P.  Hedrick  on  January  15;  Past 
State  Master  Louis  Tolies,  of  Southing¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  and  H.  E.  Babcock,  of  the 
’  Grange  League  Federation. 

The  number  who  received  the  sixth  or 
State  Grange  degree  was  737.  This  de¬ 
gree  work  was  held  in  the  armory  and 
witnessed  by  over  2.000  members.  The 
sessions  of  the  State  Lecturers’  confer¬ 
ence  were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  National  Master  Taber  delivered 
the  address  at  the  sixth  degree  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Deputy  Master  Glenn  Sheldon,  of  St. 
Lawrence  County,  chairman  of  the  local 
committee,  received  the  high  honor  of  be¬ 
ing  awarded  a  deputy's  recognition  badge 
for  outstanding  service,  the  award  being- 
made  by  National  Master  Taber. 

The  following  Juvenile  Granges  were 
awarded  the  outstanding  honor  of  being 
named  as  “Top  Notcliers”  in  the  State¬ 
wide  contest :  East  Fayette  Juvenile 
Grange  of  Seneca  County,  first ;  Dans- 
ville  Juvenile  Grange  of  Livingston 
County,  second ;  Corfu  Juvenile  Grange 
of  Genesee  County,  third,  the  awards  be¬ 
ing  given  by  National  Juvenile  Superin¬ 
tendent  Susan  J.  Freestone. 

In  the  Pomona  Grange  achievement 
contest  the  winners  were  Steuben  County 
Pomona,  Genesee  County  Pomona,  and 
Washington  County  Pomona,  each  receiv¬ 
ing  an  altar  cloth. 

Over  50  Subordinate  Granges  received 
State  Grange  prizes  for  making  gains  of 
25  or  more  members  during  the  year,  sev¬ 
eral  awards  of  over  50  members  being 
made,  including  Litchfield  Grange  of  Her¬ 
kimer  County,  gain  of  55 ;  Taeonic  Val¬ 
ley  of  Rensselaer  County,  gain  of  57 ; 
Massena  Grange  of  St.  Lawrence,  61 ; 
Mohican  Grange  of  Warren  County,  50; 
one  Grange  in  Schenectady,  92 ;  one  in 
Orleans  County,  52,  and  one  in  Orange 
County,  51. 

Messages  of  fraternity  were  sent  to 
Past  National  Master  Sherman  J.  Low¬ 
ell.  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  the  only  living 
Past  National  Master  ;  to  Mrs.  Rosetta 
Roskfeller,  100-year-old  chaplain  of 
South  Richland  Grange,  Oswego  County ; 
Mrs.  Albert  Manning,  widow  of  Past 
Master  Manning;  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Auchter,  Past  State  Juvenile  Deputy  of 
Onondaga  County.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ware, 
former  State  Grange  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  of  Batavia,  was  present  at  her 
40th  annual  session.  A  fraternal  mes¬ 
sage  was  also  sent  to  Mrs.  Frances  A. 
Clark,  of  Adams  Center  Grange,  Jeffer- 
.son  County,  with  longest  Grange  member¬ 


ship  in  the  State  and  probably  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  she  having  joined  Union  Grange 
No.  5  of  her  county  in  November,  1873, 
giving  her  a  record  of  64  years  continuous 
membership. 

Schenectady  was  given  the  honor  of 
having  made  the  largest  net  gain  of  any 
county  in  the  State,  with  over  200  in¬ 
crease  in  the  year.  Four  other  counties 
made  gains  of  over  100 :  Allegany,  Cayu¬ 
ga,  Broome  and  Cortland ;  and  Frank¬ 
lin,  Fulton,  Genesee,  Herkimer,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Rensselaer,  Warren  and  Yates 
made  gains  of  over  50.  l.  l.  all  ex. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Cat  Adopts  Baby  Squirrel 

The  mother  instinct  in  some  feline  ani¬ 
mals  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  their 
antagonism  toward  what  is  usually  their 
natural  prey. 

Several  years  ago,  the  mother  instinct 
was  well  demonstrated  to  me  by  a  cat 
which  adopted  a  couple  of  baby  squirrels 
that  were  made  orphans  by  me,  though 
not  intentionally. 

One  day  in  the  late  Spring,  I  went  into 
the  woodlot  to  cut  a  little  more  wood  for 
my  Summer’s  use.  During  the  course  of 
the  day,  I  came  to  a  large  beech  tree 
that  was  partly  dead.  Concluding  it 
would  make  good  Summer  fuel,  I  felled 
the  tree.  When  it  struck  the  ground,  it 
broke  into  about  a  hundred  pieces  and  to 
my  dismay,  I  discovered  it  was  the  nest¬ 
ing  place  of  a  pair  of  gray  squirrels. 

The  parents  and  four  baby  squirrels 
about  two  days  old,  were  in  the  nest  and 
the  breaking  of  the  tree  killed  both  par¬ 
ents  and  two  of  the  babies.  The  other 
two  were  apparently  uninjured.  At  first 
I  decided  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery, 
then  I  happened  to  think  .  of  an  old 
mother  cat  at  home,  who  had  three  kit¬ 
ten  that  were  born  the  previous  night. 
Having  little  thought  that  the  cat  would 
take  to  the  squirrels,  I  took  them  home 
more  as  an  experiment  than  because  .1 
thought  the  cat  would  adopt  them.  Dis¬ 
posing  of  a  couple  of  the  kittens,  I  put 
the  little  squirrels  in  their  place  and 
waited  to  see  what  the  cat's  reaction  to 
the  change  might  be. 

Old  Tabby  smelled  the  baby  squirrels 
all  over,  then  commenced  washing  them 
the  same  as  she  did  her  kittens.  To  all 
appearances,  she  might  have  been  raising 
squirrels  for  years. 

The  squirrels  thrived  well  with  their 
foster  mother  and  in  a  few  weeks,  were 
able  to  leave  the  nest  and  race  about  in 
the  nearby  trees.  They  showed  no  in¬ 
clination  to  leave,  but  continued  to  play 
with  their  little  foster  brother.  Old  Tabby 
and  the  kitten,  however,  sometimes  looked 
on  in  dismay  while  the  two  squirrels  were 
racing  through  the  tree  tops.  Sometimes 
as  she  looked  on.  Old  Tabby,  almost 
seemed  to  say,  “What  kind  of  children 
have  I  raised  that  will  act  so  rowdyish?” 

Of  course,  as  the  squirrels  grew  old 
enough  to  eat,  I  had  to  feed  them  a  dif¬ 
ferent  diet  than  the  cats  received,  but 
even  after  they  grew  up,  there  was  never 
any  sign  of  unfriendliness  among  them. 

The  squirrels  lived  in  the  woodshed  for 
several  years,  but  finally  one  of  them  was 
killed  by  a  passing  auto,  and  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  other  one  wandered  away  into 
the  nearby  woods.  Sometimes  he  would 
come  back  to  make  us  a  short  visit;  but 
he  never  took  up  his  abode  around  the 
house  again.  l.  d.  c. 


Being  a  Good  Neighbor 

The  boys  told  me  there  was  at  school 
one  who  had  an  iron  brace  on  his  leg. 
The  cripple  sometimes  was  pushed  by 
boys  who  lacked  the  understanding  of 
the  hardships  such  a  child  endured.  The 
expenses  of  his  misfortune  left  little  to 
cheer  a  child  with.  So  mine,  who  re¬ 
ceived  much  from  a  kind  grandmother, 
gives  him  daily  two  pieces  of  good  fruit. 

After  three  months  we  notice  the  lame 
child  is  braver,  is  picked  on  less,  and 
is  happier,  because  of  the  knowledge  of 
friendship  and  love  of  health  and  hope. 

A.  D. 


Expanded  Bookkeeping 

For  many  years  our  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers  and  professors  have  urged  on  us  dirt 
farmers  various  systems  for  keeping  ac¬ 
counts,  to  know  what  lines  are  paying  a 
profit.  At  Glenrose,  years  ago,  we  saw 
the  wisdom  of  accurate  money  accounts. 
But  along  with  the  records  of  costs,  sales 
and  profits  we  have  gradually  expanded 
the  records  to  include  many  other  things 
than  money.  Perhaps  this  expanded 
bookkeeping  may  be  of  interest  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

To  illustrate  this  expansion  of  records : 
In  our  orchard  accounts  are  various  en¬ 
tries.  October  12,  this  year,  occurred 
our  first  freezing  night  that  wrinkled  the 
apples,  followed  by  two  more  freezing 
nights.  I  entered  that  in  the  accounts. 
It  was^ earlier  than  usual  for  I  recorded 
in  1935  the  first  freeze  was  on  October 
15.  The  year  before  that  the  first  freeze 
was  on  October  20.  So  this  year  I  ad¬ 
vance  the  safety  date  and  enter  the  item : 
“To  be  safe,  apples  must  be  under  cover 
before  October  12.  This  information,  not 
left  to  memory,  but  recorded,  may  prove 
of  real  money  value  next  year. 

In  the  spraying  records,  besides  the 
cost  of  materials  and  labor  I  record  dates 
of  each  spray,  number  of  tank  loads,  char¬ 
acter  of  mixture,  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  wind,  conditions  of  fungus  and 
insect  troubles,  etc.  This  year  the  red 
bug  showed  up  in  one  corner  of  a  young 
orchard.  The  record  will  set  me  on 
guard  next  Spring. 

Not  only  does  the  expanded  bookkeep¬ 
ing  record  the  things  we  want  to  remem¬ 
ber,  but  it  checks  up  on  mistakes  and  er¬ 
rors.  Two  years  ago  my  Golden  Deli¬ 
cious  russeted  from  spray  injury,  and  as 
they  had  not  shown  signs  of  scab  I  re¬ 
corded  them  as  scab  resistant  but  subject 
to  spray  injury ;  therefore  I  wrote  to  skip 
them  after  the  calyx  spray.  This  year 
I  did  skip  the  Golden  Delicious  on  the 
first  cover  spray.  Then  a  few  days  later 
I  found  them  badly  infected  with  scab. 
The  succeeding  sprays  helped,  but  they 
came  to  the  sorting  table  badly  scabbed. 
So  this  year  I  am  writing :  “Golden  De¬ 
licious  subject  to  both  scab  and  spray  in¬ 
jury.  Use  a  mild  sulphur  and  spray 
lightly  with  nozzles  held  away  so  spray 
will  drift  slowly  and  easily  through  the 
trees.  I  am  also  entering  in  the  account : 
“For  Red  Delicious  rod  must  be  held  to 
direct  spray  upward,  as  the  cup-like  de¬ 
pression  on  blow  end  of  apples  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  five  knobs  is  an  ideal  hiding 
place  for  scab.” 

In  expanding  farm  bookkeeping  I 
would  recommend  a  different  account 
book  for  the  dairy,  hen  plant,  field  crops, 
gardens,  a  book  for  each  department.  In 
the  garden  account  book  an  outline  plan 
of  rows  and  varieties  is  desirable.  It  is 
lots  of  fun  trying  out  new  varieties. 

It  is  really  well  worth  while  to  expand 
the  bookkeeping ;  for  after  all  farming 
should  be,  and  is,  a  way  of  living  with 
expanding  knowledge  and  varied  experi¬ 
ences  rather  than  a  mere  business  with 
only  money  profits.  F.  pearson. 

New  Hampshire. 


Salt  on  the  Soil 

How  much  salt  should  be  sowed  on 
garden  soil?  I  know  salt  was  sown  on 
meadows  years  ago.  If  is  was  good  for 
meadows,  I  think  it  should  be  good  for 
garden  soil.  J.  L.  K. 

New  York. 

Asparagus  is  the  only  crop  that  will 
endure  enough  salt  to  kill  weeds,  and 
that  will  not  stand  sufficient  to  destroy 
deep  rooting  weeds. 

Apparently  enough  salt  on  land  to  have 
any  effect  on  insects  would  spoil  the  land 
for  growing  anything. 

Salt,  however,  is  believed  to  have  some 
effect  as  an  indirect  fertilizer.  That  is, 
it  appears  to  unlock  insoluble  potash  so 
that  it  becomes  available  for  plant 
growth.  From  200  to  600  pounds  per 
acre  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  amount  is  rather  near 
the  danger  point. 


Some  of  the  Jersey  herd  of  Clifford  Tucker,  near  Skaneateles,  _V.  Y.  on  Fall  pasture. 


Front  view  of  the  Haxton  Canning  Company’s  cow  ham,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.  Indirect 
l iy h tiny  and  modern  ventilation  have  eliminated  side-wall  windows.  There  are 
quarters  for  300  dairy  cows.  By-products  from  the  plant  are  utilized  as  dairy  feed. 
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WE  N  E^CHICKS 

Order  NOWand  SAVE 


Vtt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


200,000 
BREEDERS 
1,500,000  Egg 
Capacity.  Larg¬ 
est  in  East. 
Hatches  Every 
Week  The  Year 
Around. 


Generous  Discounts  on  Early  Orders  ^ 
Quality  is  bred  into  WENE  CHICKS 
. . .  Production  Quality,  resulting  in 
high  livability  and  good  flock  averages 
of  big  eggs  that  bring  up  to  4c  and  6c 
premium.  Meat  Quality,  based  on 
rapid,  even  growth,  firm  flesh,  plump 
bodies  . . .  making  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers  that  bring  premium  prices.  Good 
Health,  every  breeder  tested  for  B. 
W.  D.,  many  double-tested.  Every 
chick  inspected  .  .  .  guaranteed. 


EASTS  LARGEST  PRODUCER  of  Day-Old  and  Started  Chicles 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Bred  18  years  for  body  sire,  egg  size,  and  chalk- 
white  shell  color.  SO, 000  HEN  Breeders . . .  10,000  mated  to  R.O.P.  males. 
WYAN-R0CKS  —  U.  S.  Govt,  copyrighted  name  for  our  own  original  blend 
...  bred  for  3  -Way  Profit  from  Broilers,  Light  Roasters  and  large  brown 
eggs.  WENEcross  BARRED  RED-ROCKS  —  Both  sexes  become  barred. 
WENEcross  "Sex  Link"  RED-ROCKS  —  Your  choice  of  95%  cockerels 
for  BARRED  broilers  or  95%  pullets  for  dark  layers.  WENEcross  BRAIW- 
R0CKS  —  for  heavy  roasters.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  35,000  breeders, 
15,000  in  New  England.  R.  I.  REDS  — Our  pen  on  Honor 
Roll  at  Storrs.  BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE 
WYAND0TTES,  WHITE  GIANTS. 


SEX  SEPARATED  Pullets  and  Cockerels  if  desired. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Money-Saving  Discount  Plan  on  Early  Orders. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  158-A.  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

IF  YOU  BUY  QUALITY  CHICKS 
AND  SEEK  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Send  a  penny  postcard  today  for  our  latest  Catalog  giving  prices  for  all  Breeds. 
Every  egg  in  our  plant  comes  from  a  breeder  selected  by  the  Petma.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  lias  lieen  blood  sample  tested  for  liWl)  by  the  tube  agglutination 
test  in  the  State  Laboratory  in  Harrisburg.  Last  year  was  tlie  ninth  consecutive 
year  we  increased  our  sales.  .  ,, 

Get  your  Catalog  early  —  place  your  orders  early  for  special  attractive  discount. 
LEGHORNS  -  N.  H.  REDS  -  \VH.  &  BR.  ROCKS  -  R.  1.  REDS  -  WYANDOTTES 
HAMP-ROCK  CROSS  -  ASSORTED  -  SPECIAL  MATINGS  -  SEXED  CHICKS 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY.  INC. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State- Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.’ 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Electric  hatched. 


© 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BYVD). 

Prompt  Shipment,  Quality ,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  . . . . 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS . .  5.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS..... .  5.75 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


Per- 

-  50 

100 

500 

1000 

each) . . 

.$4.50 

$8.50 

$41 

$80 

9.50 

46 

no 

11.00 

53 

105 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Box  R, 


SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Never  before  have  we  L  -  , 

offered  such  big  values  in  “Good  Luck”  up 

Chicks.  You’ll  get  the  swprise  of  your  life 
when  you  fake  your  first  peep  at  these 
big  husky  chicks.  They’ll  make  money  for 
you.  24  Blood-tested  breeds  all  bred  | 
tor  profit.  Also  Sexed  chicks  and  Cross 
Breeds.  Get  onr  big  Calendar  Catalog 
— it  tells  complete  story  and  low  prices. 

Write  Box  146 

NEUHJtUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

HAPOLEOH,  OHIO  t  »  M*RTIU5tU*6.  W.  VA. 


SHIRES 


IR.I.MDS  NCW  HAMPSHIRES. 

1  >on  t  waste  your  time,  teed  mouey  —  on 
|  inferior  chicks  or  stock.  Start  with  Cobb’s 
you'll  never  leave  them  I 
•  CONSISTENT  CONTEST  WINNERS  • 

.  Cobb’s  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  &.  New  Hamp- 
shires  are  far  greater  value  than  price  in¬ 
dicates!  Try  them.  Insure  your  poultry 
profits  with  pullorum-free  chix  of  highest 
quality.  Free  catalogue  with  full  story  will 
interest  you.  A  breeding  plant — not  just  a 
I  hatchery.  Sex-Linked  Black  and  Gold  Pul¬ 
let  Chicks.  98%  guaranteed.  Unbeatable 
I  combbiation  of  two  great  laying  strains. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  350  Great 
Road.  CONCORD.  MASS. 
f/J 


1 


Be  sure  of  buying  genuine  New  Hamp- 
shires  from  a  farm  that  has  a 

CONTROLLED  BREEDING  PROGRAM 

BREEDERS  STATE  B.W.D.  TESTED 

Surprisingly  Liberal  CHICK  GUARANTEE 

Write  for  FREE  1938  literature  and  attractive 
prices  on  dav  old  and  started  chicks. 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  90,  CASTANEA,  PENNA. 


AHAZI NG  fbultru  Profits 


REMARKABLE  NEW  FISHER 
GENETIC  BREEDING  SYSTEM 

increases  broiler  growth  —  quicker  feath¬ 
ering  and  marvelous  egg  production.  A 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  R.  I.  REDS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  -  BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 
Famousfor  health  and  large  market eggs.Cer- 
tified  matings  headed  by  200-314egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  Oiscount  on  early 
orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder.  ^ 
VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARM  AND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf.  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


R.  I.  REDS 


RED-BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 

Sex  Linked  Day  Old  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKS  at  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Pullorum  Clean  by  State  College. 

THE  HARCO  ORCHARDS  and  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  S»  Easton,  Mas*.  (Circular)  Tsl.  28-12, 

SHELLENBERGER'S  S.C. White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  and  Hanson  Strains.  Layers  of  large  chalky 
White  Eggs.  Chick  prices  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  de¬ 
livery:  $7750  per  100.  $75  per  1000,  FREE  CATALOG. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

SriUNGBltOOK  NEW  11  AMPSHIRES-Un- 

surpassed  for  quick  heavy  broilers,  profitable  lay¬ 
ers  Won  Royal  Winter  Fair  prizes.  Chicks,  started 
chicks.  U.  S.  -  N.  H.  Pullorum  clean.  Circular.  SPRING- 
BROOK  FARM,  Westmoreland  Depot,  N.  H. 

ARRED  ROCK  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS- 

Eggs.  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison.  Conn. 

annrix  pnrtf  geer  Blood-tested,  £60.. ..  113  00. 

ARRED  ROCK  EGGS  A.  J.  Day.  K  4.  Auburn,  K.  Y. 

1 1-  Mammoth  White  Pekiu — rapid  matur- 

UCKlingS  ing,  large  type.  E.  E. HARDING.  Albion, N  Y. 


FARMS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BLOOD  TESTED— TRAPNESTED 
EVERY  CHICK  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 

An  outstanding  breeder  for  28  years. 
All  chicks  hatched  from  eggs  >aid  by 
Zeller  breeders,  descended  from  generations  of 
profitable  birds.  Premium  chicks  at  lower  prices. 

Write  today  tor  1938  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  C ,  Mt.  Aetna,  Pa. 


(ViacL  (J; 

O  lm  the,  O 

^  FISHER** 

Sutton t 
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tested  scientific  way 
to  more  poultry 
profits.  Low  Cost. 
Beautiful  New  Cata¬ 
log  gives  Valuable 
Information.  Write 
now  to — 

EDGEHILL, 

Box  N,  Athol,  Mass. 


24  years  of  Breeding  back  of  our  large  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  We  have  4,000  old  breeding  hens 
weighing  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks  from  these  large  hens 
$8.50-100.  Pictures  of  our  Farms  &  Stock  FREE. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


BANKER’S  ?u-*ntyD>y oid 


ay  O 

PULLETS 

from  carefully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders. 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns,  N.  H,  Beds,  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Christie  Strains.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  3c  each.  Write — 

Goodftox  Poultry  Farm  D.E„\rJiito.BlrY. 


EWING'S  gfSgg  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  clucks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  earfv 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


We  are  direct  importers  of 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

H«m*  weighing  up  to  7  pounds. 
Chicks  at  $8.50  per  hundred. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


n  n  /*,  New  Ham pshires, Barred 

hurc-rrom  LiillAj  ard  white  Kocks  ** 

UU1G  1  1  Will  V1I1VMXF  p(?r  100;  R  j  Redg  and 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  $7.  Prompt  shipment. 
Catalog.  ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakartown,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  or  BARRON  B.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chick*.  AA 
Mating,  #8»— >000,  p.  p.  14-dav  livability  guarantee. 
Cat  Free:  The  Mesdowbrsok  Poultry  Farm,  3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

January  Farm  Prices — Distributors  operating 
on  Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows: 
Class  1.  $2.40;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream, 
$2.25;  surplus  classes,  price  based  on  regular 
formulas.  For  whole  product  of  plant.  $2.30. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City; 
Milk,  Grade  A,  qt.  17c,  pt.  11c;  Grade  B,  qt. 
14c,  pt.  9c.  Heavy  cream,  %  pt.  24c,  pt.  40c, 
qt.  84c.  Special  heavy  cream,  %  pt.  35c.  Light 
cream,  %  pt.  17e,  pt.  30c,  qt.  49c. 

BUTTER 

Creamerv,  fresh,  fancy,  35  to  35%c;  extra, 
92  score,  34%e;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  331/"  to 
3314c;  unsalted,  best,  36%c;  firsts,  35c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  SO1, 4c  to  3114c;  standard.  2614  to 
27c;  brown,  fancy,  31c;  Pacific  Coast,  31  to 
39%c;  storage,  20  to  22c-. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1J4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrndes  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  24  to  20c:  chickens,  25  to  2514  c;  ducks, 

18  to  22c;  geese,  18  to  20c;  rabbits,  lb.,  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fow’ls  16  to  25c;  chickens.  25  to  3314c;  tur¬ 
keys,  26  to  29c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  squabs,  lb., 
40*  to  52c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $8.50  to  $9;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7.25;  cows, 
$3.25  to  $6.50;  calves,  $12  to  $14:  bogs,  $8.75; 
lambs,  $7.50  to  $9.75:  ewes.  $2.50  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Chile,  doz.  bobs.,  $1.50.  Beans, 
Fla.,  bu.,  75c  to  $3.25.  Beets,  bu.,  45  to  85c; 
Texas,  crt.,  75c  to  $1.50.  Brussels  sprouts,  L. 
I.,  qt.,  4  to  15e;  Catskill,  qt.,  10  to  12c.  Cab¬ 
bage,  State,  Danish,  50-lb.  bag.  OOe  to  $1.05. 
Carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.13.  Cauliflower,  L.  I., 
ert.,  40c  to  $1.25.  Celery,  Wn,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.. 
75e  to  $1.63.  Celery  knobs,  doz.  bchs.,  75c  to 
$1.  Collard  greens,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Dandelion  greens, 
Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25.  Horseradish,  Ill.  and  Mo., 
bbl.,  $15  to  $20.  Kale,  bbl.,  $1.13  to  $1  38. 
Oyster  plants,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Onions,  W11. 
N.  Y..  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.15.  Peas,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3.50.  Spinach,  Va.,  Norfolk,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Squash,  Marrow’  and  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1.75 
to  $2.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.25.  To¬ 
matoes,  bskt.,  40o;  repacked,  10-lb.  box,  90c 
to  $1.65.  Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $1  to  $4.  White 
potatoes,  bbl.,  $7  to  $7.50:  Me..  180-lb.  bag,  $2 
to  $2.15;  100-lb.  bag.  $1.10  to  $1.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples:  Wn.  N.  Y..  bskt.  or  box,  50e  to  $1.50; 
N.  J.,  bskt.  or  box,  35e  to  $1.65;  Pa.,  bskt.  or 
box,  35c  to  $1.50:  Conn.,  bskt.  or  box.  35c  to 
$1.60;  Va.,  bskt.  or  box,  80c  to  $1.25;  W.  Va., 
bskt.  or  box,  $1  to  $1.25;  Del.,  bskt.  or  box, 
63  to  65c;  Vt.,  bskt.  or  box,  75c  to  $1.75;  Mass., 
bskt.  or  box,  80c  to  $1.75;  Conn. -Mass.,  McIn¬ 
tosh,  ctn.,  65e  to  $2.50;  River,  ctn.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  Vt.,  ctn.,  $1.25  to  $2;  R.  I.,  ctn.,  $1.75; 
Wn..  N.  Y.,  ctn.,  75c  to  $1.75:  N.  J.,  c-tn.,  50 
to  90c.  Lady  apples.  State,  14  bskt..,  75c  to 
$2.50.  Cranberries,  Mass.,  14-bbL  box.  $1-50  to 
$2.25;  Jersey,  14 -bbl.  box,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  L.  I., 
14-bbl.  box,  $2  to  $2.25.  Kumquats.  I’la.,  qt.. 
8  to  12c.  Pears,  Jersey,  Kieffers.  bu..  $1;  L. 
I.,  Bose,  box.  $1.50:  River,  mixed  var.,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.  Strawberries,  pt..  23  to  25c.  Water¬ 
melons,  Cuba,  each,  $2  to  $2.50. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19.  No.  2  $18,  No.  3  $15. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.09%;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  7614c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  44-%c;  rye.  8714c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  39  to  42c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  40c;  squabs,  lb..  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb..  10  to  15c;  potatoes,  lb..  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb..  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  ap¬ 
ples,  lb.,  3  to  6c. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Produce  prices  are  generally  firm,  with  ad¬ 
vances  shown  in  butter  and  in  live  poultry. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  higher; 
ereamery  prints,  43  to  44c;  tubs,  42  to  43c; 

firsts,  40  to  41e;  country  rolls,  41  to  42c.  Cheese, 
firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  old,  26  to 
28c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy.  37  to  38e; 

grade  A,  28  to  36c;  grade  B.  25  to  30c;  grade 

C,  20  to  21c;  pullets,  19  to  21e. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls.  24  to 
28c;  broilers,  28  to  34c- ;  roasters.  28  to  31c; 

turkeys.  18  to  29c.  Live  poultry,  higher;  fowls, 

19  to"  26c:  roosters,  15c;  springers,  19  to  25c; 
broilers,  22  to  25c;  ducks,  19  to  21c;  geese,  19c; 
turkeys,  26  to  28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  weak;  Jona¬ 
than,  bu.,  40  to  75c:  Baldwin,  40  to  65c;  Green¬ 
ing.  60  to  75c;  Wealthy,  50  to  85c;  Jill  Flower, 
50  to  60c;  Ilubbardston,  65c;  Wagner,  65  to 
75c- ;  Twenty  Ounce,  60  to  90c:  Snow,  75  to  85c; 
King.  Cortland,  75  to  90c:  Rome  Beauty,  85e 
to  $1;  McIntosh.  60c  to  $1.15;  Northern  Spy, 
75c  to  $1.25;  Delicious,  $1.25.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  50  to  70c;  Idaho,  bakers,  50- 
lb.  bag,  $1.25;'  sweets.  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm;  pea.  medium, 
cwt.,  $3.50;  red  kidney,  $5.25;  marrow,  .  $5.50; 
Limas,  $6.60;  white  kidney,  $7.75.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Yel¬ 
low  Globe.  50-lb.  bag  50c  to  $1.25;  Col.  Spanish, 
$1.40  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box. 
$2.15  to  $2.50;  grapefruit,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  grapes.  Cal.,  lug.  $1.35  to  $2;  lemons. 
Cal.,  crate,  $8  to  $9:  oranges.  Cal.  box.  $2.50 
to  $3.50;  Fla..  $2.50  to  $3;  pears,  Mich,  bu.,  $2. 

Maple  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  old, 
$1.25;  qt.,  45c. 

Vegetables.- — Anise^  Cal.,  crate,  $3.25;  arti¬ 
chokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4;  beans,  Fla., 
wax,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  greens,  $2  to  $3;  beets, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  broccoli.  5-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  40c; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  12  to  14c;  cabbage,  bu., 
40  to  80e;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  celery,  crate.  $1.75  to  $2;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  Cuba,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4:  endive,  lb., 
18  to  20c;  escarole.  Fla.,  bu.,,  $1.25;  lettuce, 
10-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 

40  to  85o;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs..  40  to  50c; 
parsley,  box,  30  to  35c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu..  $2.75  to 
$3;  peppers,  Fla.,  1%  bu..  $2.50  to  $3.50;  rad¬ 
ishes,  Texas,  crate,  $1  to  $2;  rhubarb,  Cal.,  box, 
$1.40  to  $1.50;  spinach,  Va..  bu.,  $1;  squash, 
bu..  75  to  85c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Feeds.— Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $11  to  $13; 
wheat  bran,  c-arlot,  ton,  $23.25;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $23.25;  red  dog.  $25;  cottonseed  meal, 

41  percent.  $29.70:  oilmeal,  32  percent,  $42; 
gluten,  $29.60;  rolled  oats,  bag.  $2.40:  table 
cornmeal,  $1.80;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.50:  Al¬ 
falfa,  $22;  Alsike,  $24;  clover,  $25.  C.  H.  B. 


Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  180  to  210  lbs.,  $8.50 
to  $9:  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8.40  to  $8.75;  trucked 
ins,  170  to  220  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  packing 
sows,  $6.50  to  $7. 

Cattle,  short  fed  steers  and  heifers.  $7.75  to 
$9.75;  including  heifers.  $8.25;  fat  cows.  $6  to 
SO. 25;  cutter  grades.  $3.75  to  $5;  medium  bulls, 
$0.25  to  $6.75;  few,  $7;  lightweights,  $5.60  to  $0. 

Calves,  good  and  c-holce,  $12.50;  plain  and 
medium,  $7.50  to  $10.50.  1 

Lambs,  good  and  choice,  90  lbs.  down,  $8.75 
and  rather  sparingly,  $9:  medium  and  mixed 
grades,  $7  to  $8.25;  lightweight  culls,  uuder 
$6;  fat  ewes,  $4  to  $4.25. 


Poultry  grit  should  do  two  jobs— grind  the  feed 
and  furnish  lime  for  strong  bones  and  firm  egg¬ 
shells.  Some  grit  does  only  one  job,  then  you  have 
to  use  shells  along  with  it.  But  with  Caicite 
Crystals  you  don’t  have  to  feed  shells.  These 
hard,  glistening  particles  of  pure  limestone  do  not 
shatter  in  the  gizzard.  They  dissolve  slowly, 
grinding  the  feed  and  furnishing  lime  at  the  same 
time.  Use  this  modern  2-in-l  poultry  grit  to  cut 
your  "grit  and  shell"  cost  in  half. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  literature. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORF.  OF  AMERICA 
DEPT.  S85  NEWTON.  N  J. 


Let  me  send 
you  this  FREE 
BOOK  on  how 
to  make  more 
PROFITS 


ir mnk 

BINGHAMTON 
NKW  YORK 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  and  Ta 

mpa,  Florida 

witV£e/iweff/ers 


THOR-O-BRED"  CHICKS 

S tjnt  Inti  of  (/11  «#/«///  fur  Hi  1  ’i»«rv 


You  should  read  this  book  before  ordering  your  chicks. 

It  tells  the  complete  story  of  how  you  can  make  money 
with  Schwegler’s  Thor-O-Breds. 

BLOOD  OF  NATIONAL  WINNERS 

Contests  prove  that  Thor-O-Breds  have  the  blood  of  cham¬ 
pions.  At  1937  Passaic  County  N.  J.  Contest,  Schwegler's 
Rhode  Island  Red  made  HIGHEST  record  with  313  eggs, 
340  points.  At  Western  New  York  Schwegler's  White  leg¬ 
horn  322  points  —  Barred  Rock  301  Eggs.  Other  winnings. 
SEXED  Raise  all  pullets  and  make  greater  profits. 
PULLETS  Schwegler's  Thor-O-Breds  are  the  choice  of 
thousands  because  they  are  bred  to  lay. 

BIG  DISCOUNT  Get  the  facts  ^  p 

and  low  prices  today.  Our  big  Free  M  50 

book  and  CALENDAR  CATALOG  tells  **  §  *  **  w 
all.  It  explains  cash  prize  contest.  Send  lip 

for  your  copy  today.  w 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

207  NORTHAMPTON  .  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


S250  CASH  PRIZES— WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


Twice  as  Many  .  . 
Layers  From  Each, 
lOO  Chicks  .... 


SPRUNGER  L 

SEXED 

PULLETS  OR  COCKERELS  X 


Start  with  Sprunger  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
I  you’ll  get  on  an  average  twice  as  many  eggs 
Ithau  if  you  bought  straight  run  chicks.  Sprung- 
|  er’s  Sexed  pullets  are  a  profitable  investment 
because  they  are  bred  right.  All  breeders 
|  Blood-Tested.  Big  English  Type  Leghorns. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  LEGHORNS 
I  from  personal  flock  of  4,000  breeders  with  many 
1  records  of  250  eggs  or  better,  mated  to  males 
from  R.  O.  1*.  Dams  with  records  of  250  eggs. 
Sprunger  PEN  MADE  WINNING  at  Michigan 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  BIG  DISCOUNT 
Get  Sprunger  Catalog,  low  prices  and  Big 
|  Early  Order  Discount,  All  popular  breeds. 
WRITE  BOX  25 


HANSON 

STRAIN 
WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

best  money  can  buy 

Write  for  new  descriptive  folder  and  price  list— 
also  explains  in  detail  our  6  other  Breeds. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS. 

Startrd  Chicles  and  it  Week  Old  Pullets. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM;  Dept.  R 
£•  C.  Brown ,  Prop.  SergeanUville,  N.  J. 


FAUST’S  BABY  CHICKS 

HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS.  ROCKS,  POULTS 

Bloodtested  under  state  supervision.  Culled 
for  type  and  production.  Discount  on 
early  orders.  Free  folder  and  Price  list. 

Faust  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Bx.  601,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

SCH  N  ELL’S  T«&n  on i  s 

High'  Leghorn  Pen  N.  Y.  State  Contest  1936-37 

Leading  Leghorns  again  at  N.  V.  State  witli  High  and 
second  high  pens  1937-38.  Chicks  reasonably  priced. 

HARRY  A.  SCHNELL 

176  Courthouse  Road,  -  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  SSMn  “SupJJS? 

for  23  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

c___  from  1000  selected  Parmenter 
Hatching  eggs  Strain  Reds— It.  O.  P.  males. 
*18  per  crate.  E.  LINCOLN  COOK,  So.  Milford,  Mnt. 

IEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

•  Baby  and  Started  Chicks.  Vigorous,  healthy— blood- 
testedjbreeders.  EDVTARUS  HATCHERY,  North  Chat  bam,  N.Y- 

$3,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

A  contest  for  poultry  raisers.  You  niav  win  as  much 
as  $1,000  cash  in  big  egg  advertising  contest  conducted 
by  Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine.  Get  the  rules  and 
full  details  by  writing  today  for  sample  copy.  Every¬ 
body}  Poultry  Magazine.  Dept.  23.  Hanover.  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Butter,  34  to  38c;  eggs,  30  to  32c;  live  fowls, 
23  to  25c;  chickens,  23  to  26c;  turkeys,  26  to 
30e;  ducks.  16  to  22c;  dressed  fowls,  24  to  2ac; 
chickens,  30  to  32c;  turkeys,  28  to  30c;  capons, 
30  to  36c;  apples,  bn.,  85c  to  $1.10;  mushrooms, 
3-lb  bskt.,  50  to  65c;  spinach,  bu.,  3o  to  oOc; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  *1.15  to  $1.25;  sweet  Potatoes 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.0o  to 
$1.15. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice.  900  to  1,100  lbs,,  $9.25  to  $10, 
Rood,  $8  to  $8.50;  medium,  $7.25  to  $8;  common, 
SC  to  $7;  choice.  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $9.50  to 
$10.50;  good,  $8.50  to  $9.25;  medium,  $7. 7 a _ to 
$8.50;  choice.  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,_  $9.<o  to  $10. oO, 
good,  $9  to  $9.75.  Heifers,  choice,  $8  to  $8.o0, 
good,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $5.50  to  $7 ;  common, 
$4.50  to  $5.50.  Cows,  choice.  $6.50  to  $7;  good, 
$6  to  $6.50;  common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $o.-o; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $7.25  to  *8.25.  Bulls,  good 
and  choice,  $13  to  $13.50;  medium,  $10  to  $1-, 
cull  and  common,  $5.50  to  ,$8..j0.  Feeder  and 
Stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  oOO  to  800  lbs., 
$8  to  $9:  common  and  medium,  to  gooa 
and  choice,  S00  to  1.050  lbs..  $6  to  $7;  common 
and  medium.  $5  to  $6.  _ 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lhs.,  $9.-<> 
to  $9.50;  ISO  to  200  lbs..  $9.25  to  $9..i0;  200  to 
2‘>0  lbs  $9.25  to  $9.50  :  220  to  250  lbs.,  *9  to 
$9  25;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9;  290  to  3o0 
lbs.,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  medium  and  good,  3o0  to 
500  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.25. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $10. oO  to 
$11 ;  medium  and  good,  $9  to  $9.o0;  common, 
$6.50  to  $7.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter.  32  to  33^e;  eggs.  26  to  28 lie;  hens, 
22  to  25c;  turkey.  27  to  30c;  chickens,  24  to 
26c:  apples,  bu..  90c  to  $1.30;  cabbage.  50  lbs., 
$1  to  $1.10;  onions,  50  lbs.,  *1.25  to  $1.35;  po¬ 
tatoes.  100  lbs..  $1.25  to  $1.35;  spinach,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.35;  hay,  $13  to  $15. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice,  $9.25  to  $10;  good, 
1  300  to  1.400  lbs.,  $8.65  to  $9;  medium  to  good, 
l’sOO  to  1.300  lbs..  $8  to  $8.50;  tidy.  1  050  to 
1,150  lbs..  $8  to  $8.75;  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs., 
$6.50  to  $7.75;  common.  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.o0 
to  $6:  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $7:  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  cows.  $3.50  to  $6;  heifers,  <00 
to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $7.75;  fresh  cows  and 
springers,-  $25  to  $75.  , 

Hogs,  prime  heavy.  $7.25  to  $S;  heavy  mixed. 
$8  25  to  $8.50:  prime  medium  weights,  $8.7?  to 
$9;  best  heavy  yorkers.  $8.90  to  $9;  good  light 
yorkers,  $8.75  to  $9;  pigs,  as  to  Quality,  $8  50 
to  $9;  common  to  good  roughs,  $6  to  $o.<o, 

Sftieep,  prime  wethers,  $4.75  to  $5;  good 
mixed,  $4  to  $4.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers.  $3.25  to  $3.75;  culls  and  common,  $1 
to  $2;  culls  to  choice  lambs.  $4  to  $J.aO. 

Calves,  veal.  $12  to  $13;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $10. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples.— Native  various  varieties  50  to  75c; 
Baldwins  $1  to  $2;  Delicious  7oc  to  Wolf 

River  50c  to  $1;  McIntosh  40c  to  $2;  No.  Spy  $1  to 
$1  50  bu  McIntosh  $1  to  $1.25:  Stark  65  to 
75c;  Delicious  $1  to  $1.15;  Stayman  90c  to  $1.10; 
Pa.  Stayman  75c  to  $1.15;  W ash.  5V  mesap  $1.35 
to  $1.40;  Delicious  $1.25  to  $1.60;  Conn.  Bald- 

WiBeeS^at°ive>utt<,o|1#,tob$i,  bu.  Texas,  36 

bCCa'blfage?— *6avoy^^40  to  *60e :  Danish  65  to  85& 
hu.  N.  Y  Danish  90c  to  $1  ;  Maine  7"-t0,?9c’J M 
lbs.  S.  C.  Wakefield  $1.2o  to  $1.3o,  1(4  bu. 

Carrots.— Native  cut  off  75  to  90c.  bu.  Cal. 
72  behs.  $2.75  to  $3;  Ariz.  $2.50  to  $3,  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1  to  *Vlo’„1P2?5viCrtn  «■>  -,n 
Celerv  —Native  12  bchs.  Pascal  $l.o0  to  $2.o0. 
bu  Cal',  washed  $2  to  $2.75;  Pascal  washed  $2 

°Cymumbers. — Native  b.b.  $6  to  $8;  Fla.  $1.50 

t0 Lettuce. — Native  IS  heads  b.li.  60  to  85c.  bu. 
Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  $3  to  $3.2o;  Anz  Iceberg  $3  to 

^Onions.—  Native  yellow  *1  to  $1-25;  Fol.  Val. 
$1  35  to  $1.50;  N.  Y.  yellow  $1.3o  to  $1.40, 
Midi.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Ind.  white  $1.35  to  $1.40, 

^Potatoes. — Native  Mts.  60  to  75c,  60-lb.  bag. 
Me.  Mts.  $1  to  $1.05;  Chippewas  $1.10  to  $l.lo, 

10Radfshes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  h.h.  $1.25 

<C Spinach e— Va.  Savoy  $1  to  $1.10;  Texas  Sa- 

'°S<]uasln— N a  Uve’’  Blue  Hubbard  and  Turban 

^Butter.— Creamery  extras  36c;  firsts  32  to  35c. 

Kffcs  — Nearhv  henneries,  brown  specials  die, 
extras  30c;  white  32c,  extras  30c,  pullets  2oc. 
Western  henneries,  brown  special  31c,  extras 
30c;  white  specials  31c.  extras  29c,  doz  . 

Poultrv. — Dressed  native  fowls  20  to  20c, 
chickens'  27  to  29c,  broilers  20  to  30c,  ducklings 
18c  Live  native  fowls  18  to  24c,  broilers  21  to 
•^kc’ 1  chickens  21  to  27c,  roosters  21  to  24c,  lb. 
Young  turkeys  23  to  26c.  Dressed  western 
fowl's  21  to  25c,  chickens  28(4  to  3oc.  broilers 
2?  t®  33c,  lb.  Turkeys,  native.  28  to  32c:  N.W. 
26  to  29c;  'S.  W.  24  to  27c,  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9 
to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  50  to  85c,  each. 

Wool.— Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet  but  showing  improvement. 

Greased  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  31  to  32c, 
.loth in" -‘26  to  27c;  Ml  blood,  combing  32  to  33c, 
clothing  28  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  31  to  33c, 

clothing  29  to  30c;  ’4  blood,  combiing  30  to  32c, 

clothing  30  to  31c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  70  to  82e, 
clothing  67  to  69c;  (4  blood,  combing.  70  to  73c, 

clothing  63  to  65c;  blood,  combing  .>9  to  62c, 

clothing  57  to  59c;  b,  blood,  combing  .>3  to  57c, 

clothing  53  to  55c;  Ter.  fine,  combing  78  to  82c, 

clothing  68  to  70c;  (4  blood,  combing  75  to  78c, 

clothing  65  to  OSc;  %  blood,  combing  63  to  65c, 

clothing  t>0  to  62c;  %  blood,  combing  59  to  63c, 

clothing  55  to  57c. 


BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 


Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  mostly  un¬ 
changed  from  last  week;  demand  fair.  Bulk 
of  sale. $7. 75  to  $8.50. 

Cattle-— Supply  moderate,  market  generally 
around  25c  higher  than  last  week,  demand  only 

f r  '  * ■ 1  j 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.75  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  citftter,  $3.75  to  $4.7. >. 

Rails. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $0.50. 

Vealers. — -Medium  and  choice  $6.75  to  $11. 2o; 
cull  and  common,  $5.25  to  $6.75. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  gen¬ 
erally  unchanged  from  last  week,  demand  very 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $90  to  $115;  good,  $70  to 
$90;  medium,  $55  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $55, 


I  MADE  EACH  ONE  OF 
THESE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Tku/toh  the  *He*t^ 


BROOOt* 


amesway 


Qupon 


FOR 

INFORMATION 


"That's  how  I  modernized 
my  farm  buildings  and 
got  all  this  money -saving 
equipment  for  my  cows,  hens,  hogs  and  horses. 

"I  used  the  Jamesway  Earn-As-Y ou-Go  Plan — just  as  any  farmer  can  do. 

"No  one  had  to  tell  me  that  cows  would  give  more  milk  if  they  were 
warm  and  clean  in  a  modern  barn.  Everybody  knows  that.  But  I  just 
didn’t  know  how  I  could  manage  everything  all  at  once.  I  knew  that 
I’d  get  better-paying  litters  if  the  hogs  were  kept  clean  and  comfortable 
and  that  hens  would  lay  better,  if  they  were  warmly  housed.  I  needed 
these  improvements  badly  —  but  just  didn’t  know  how  to  get  them. 


"Then  I  Heard  Abeuf 
The  Earn-As-Y ou-Go  Plan 

'Then,  one  day  about  5  years  ago,  Jim 
Bates,  who  represents  the  Jamesway 
people  said,  'Bill,  we’re  not  trying  to 
sell  you  something  you  can’t  afford. 
We’re  just  trying  to  show  you  how  one 
Jamesway  improvement  earns  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  next  one.  Just 
give  us  a  chance  to  prove  it.’ 

"He’d  been  after  me  so  long— and  seem¬ 
ed  so  earnest  and  sincere — I  said  —  'All 
right— Jim  —  let’s  see  what  you  can  do 
with  the  old  cow  barn.’ 

"Well —when  Jim  got  thru,  you  wouldn’t 
have  known  the  old  place  —  except  for 
the  cows. 


"Saved  Feed— Go*  More  Milk 

"Do  you  know  those  new  stalls,  cups 
and  other  equipment  saved  me  nearly  2 
tons  of  feed  the  first  year  and  boosted  up 
my  milk  check  so  much  that  I  soon  had 
enough  extra  money  to  go  back  to  Jim 
for  the  next  unit  in  my  Eam-As-You-Go 
Plan.  I’ll  tell  you  more  about  that  some 
other  time  —  but  the  big  thing  is  that 
all  these  new  and  remodeled  buildings 
and  sheds  and  all  this  new  equipment 
really  didn’t  cost  me  a  cent.” 

Now  Thousands  of  Farmers 
Use  This  Money-Saving  Plan 

Some  of  them  started  first  by  saving 
some  of  their  old  buildings  with  James¬ 
way  IRON-CLADDING  and  thereby 
putting  off  the  need  for  paint  and  re¬ 
pairs  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But 
whatever  it  was  they  started  with,  it 
had  to  save  or  earn  enough  money  to 
pay  for  the  next  improvement. 


You  can  also  get  modern  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment  under  the  Jamesway  Earn-As-Y  ou- 
Go  Plan.  Ask  about  Jamesway’s  New 
Brooder  House  —  Oil  Burning  Brooder 
Stove  and  other  Poultry  Equipment. 


FURTHER 

H  ■  Tell  us  where  you’d  like  to  start  to 

B  w  improve  your  property.  Check  the 

buildings  or  equipment  you  need  the  most. 
Then  without  any  cost  or  obligation  we  will 
^N  have  your  own  local  Jamesway  man  tell  you 
how  to  get  them  on  the  Earn-As-Y ou-Go  Plan. 
■  Check  Coupon  now  lor  this  free  information. 

% 


^JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  218,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  ^ 
Elmira,  N.Y.,  Mason  City,  la.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
(Mail  to  nearest  office ) 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  I  would  like  to  have 
expert  advice  on  □  Building,  □  Remodeling, 

□  Ventilating  or  □  Equipping  a  □  Dairy  Bara 

□  Poultry  House,  □  Brooder  House,  □  Hog 
House,  □  Crop  Keeper,  □  Silo.  (Check  item 
you  are  interested  in.) 

Am  also  interested  in  □  Chick  Brooder,  □  Cow 
Stalls,  □  Drinking  Cups. 


Name . . 

P.0 _ _ 


State _ 


_ R.F.D - 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  63. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


SAUSAGE  —  Delicious,  home-made,  S’i-lb.  bag 
delivered  $1.  CEROW’S,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  PRODUCED  by  us  locally  and  in 
Northern  New  Y’ork;  clover  and  buckwheat. 
MacMULLEN  -  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon; 

sugar  cakes  45c  per  pound;  prepaid  third  zone. 
HUGH  MacLAURY,  narpersfield,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Mild  buckwheat.  60  lbs.  $3.90:  amber 
clover  $4.50,  $8.75.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


LIMBURG,  OR  NEW  Muenster,  cheese,  Boon- 
ville  Gorge  Brand,  State  Fair  first  winners: 
6(4  lbs.  postpaid  third  zone  $1.82,  fourth  $1.95; 
sage  cheese  (mild)  3(4-lb.  brick  third  zone 
$1.04,  fourth  $1.10.  GEO.  N.  HALL,  Boouville, 
N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50.  not 
prepaid:  send  no  money  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N\  Y. 


POSTPAID,  FOURTH  zone,  5  lhs.  boneless  salt 
codfish  strips  $1.10,  5  lbs.  boneless  salt  cod¬ 
fish  bits  90c.  EARL  FOLLETT,  Box  90,  Chel¬ 
sea,  Mass. 


CHOICE  HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover  90c.  10  lbs. 

$1.60:  5  lbs.  buckwheat  SOe,  10  lhs.  $1.40.  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  IIARIIY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  postpaid  third  zone.  5-lh.  pail 
$1.  two  $1.80,  four  $3.40.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  SOUTH  FLORIDA,  tree-ripened 
oranges,  grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates 
(1  3/5)  hu.)  $5,  express  prepaid.  IDYLWILD 
NURSERIES,  Paul  W.  Smith,  Mgr.,  Fort  Myers, 
Florida . 


FREE  HONEY  RECIPES  sent  on  request;  try 
my  selected  assortment,  six  delicious  different 
kinds  liquid  honey,  skep  glass:  6’4  lbs.  .$1.20, 
6 — 1  lbs.  $2:  ideal  gift,  postpaid  third  zone  or 
C.O.D.  II.  W.  MERRILL,  Massapequa.  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  nONEY— 10-lb.  can  $1.50  prepaid.  2 
or  more  cans  $1  each,  f.o.b.  SPENCER 
BAIRD.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Famous  ITelderberg  Mountain  buck¬ 
wheat.  five-pound  pail  $1  postpaid:  60-pound 
cans  $4.20.  II.  GREULICK  &  SON,  Scotia, 

N.  Y. 


LOOK — New  black  walnut  kernels,  1  lb.  75c,  2 
lbs.  .$1.25,  5  lbs.  $2.50.  delivered.  BLACK 
WALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70:  10  lbs.  buckwheat  $1.40. 

SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES.  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  farm  made  pork  sausage.  3 
lbs.  $1,  5  lbs.  $1.50,  W.  M,  LAW,  R.  F,  D„ 
Freedom,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


BALSAM  PILLOWS  $1,  $1.25.  $1.50;  roadside 
stands  write  for  our  proposition.  LESTER 
RHOADES,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Vaughan  flex-tread  tractors,  elec¬ 
tric  light  plants.  VICTOR  PURCELL,  High 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  poles  for  garden  fence  and 
rustic  work.  CARLSON  AND  LASHER,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BUY'  No.  A  or  No.  B  Philadelphia  egg 
grader.  ADVERTISER  4644,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Wilt-Resistant !  The  na¬ 
tion’s  favorite  flower  now 
further  improved !  Giant 
Branching  kind  ;  flowers  up 
to  4  inches  across,  on  stems  often 
2  feet  long.  The  2  to  3-foot  plants  bloom 
freely  from  midseason  till  frost.  Five  choicest 
colors,  yellow,  crimson,  pink,  blue,  white — 
a  10c  Packet  of  seeds  of  each  (50c  value), 
all  5  postpaid  for  10c! 


WANTED— Good  used  plow  for  F-20  Farmall 
tractor.  JOSEPH  TATRO,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9,000-egg  American  incubator.  V.  F. 
HILBIGAR,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milk  hauling  contracts  or  milk-haul¬ 
ing  business.  JACOBSEN.  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  electric  incubator,  bat¬ 
tery  hrooders,  oat  sprouters,  feed  hoppers, 
etc.;  all  in  excellent  condition:  inspection  in¬ 
vited.  ROBERT  It.  KEELER,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 6  H.  P.  Backus  gasoline  engine  on 
skids:  good  as  new;  $50.  H.  H.  SHANK, 
Coekeysville,  Md. 


Country  Board 


WANTED— Elderly  couple  to  board  part  time 
or  permanently  on  farm;  modern  conveniences, 
good  meals  and  washing;  $7  weekly:  wripe  for 
particulars.  BOX  100,  R.  2,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CONVALESCENT4  HOME— Convalescent,  aged, 
chronic,  resident  nurses:  reasonable;  20  miles 
from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Apply  P1NE- 
HURST,  Cherry  Lane,  Tallman,  N.  Y. 


The  Seed  Book  that  shows  number  of  days  from  plant¬ 
ing  to  maturity.  Invaluable  for  succession  plantings, 
and  growing  for  market.  Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  at 
low  prices.  All  the  newest,  early  and  disease- resistant 

strains  for  heavy  yield 
and  highest  market 
prices. 


low  prices.  All  the  newest,  eaxh 

lHaulels 


The  Old  Reliable  Seed  House 


vegetables.  »n  Fn„i„  °  8,4,9 

_  ,  •  u  tnelosed  ;s 
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SEND 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  •* 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
300, 000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
Bfeven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to— 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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PURE-BREEDf  WCRO/f-BREED/ 

IMPROVED  BY  GENETIC/ 

EGG/* LARGER  FOWL f- HIGHER  VITALITY 


KNOW  what  it  contains. 

Yes,  but  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  check  the  quality  of 
those  ingredients.  This  is  best 
done  by  measuring  results. 

From  the  very  beginning 
we  determined  that  every  bag  of  Beacon 
Feeds  should  have  the  highest  quality  ingre¬ 
dients.  We  said,  too,  that  our  formulas  must 
be  the  best  that  modern  scientific  research 
and  practical  experience  can  offer. 

For  18  years  we  have  stuck  to  that  policy. 
Never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  the 
highest  quality  feed  to  produce  the  greatest 
profit  to  the  user.  And  with  what  result? 
Poultrymen  and  Dairymen  have  discovered 
that  they  get  more  real  nutrients — more  feed 
value — make  more  money — from  every  bag 
of  Beacon  Feed.  Each  year — even  during  the 
depression — their  purchases  have  run  ahead 
of  the  year  before.  That  is  why  we  say  to 
you:  Weigh  the  facts  before  you  buy  any 
feed.  We  welcome  any  fair  comparative  test. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

Cayuga,  New  York 

Makers  of  a  complete  line  of  high  quality  feeds  for  cattle, 
poultry,  horses,  hogs,  game  birds,  rabbits  and  dogs 


PULLETS  MALE! 

METHOD  without  squeezing  chicks 

WHITE  or  BROWN  EGG  SPECIALISTS  will  Egg  pullets  as  desired,  produced  by  the 
be  interested  in  the  new  kind  of  pur  e-breed  GHOLSON  ADVANCED  METHOD.  If  you 
pullet  chicks — WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  more,  want  a  few  males  thrown  in  to  give  you  some 
ABNORMALLY-LARGE  WHITE  EGGS-—  friers  for  your  own  table,  you  may  have  them; 
BARRED  ROCKS  for  LARGER  BROWN  but  100%  pullets  may  be  secured,  with  an 
EGGS,  and  CROSS-BREED  White  or  Brown  adjustment  if  the  count  is  less  than  100%! 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  BARRED  ROCKS  bred 
by  Gholson’s  Advanced  Method  introduce  a  new 
kind  of  chicken  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
these  breeds.  Gholson's  CROSS-BREEDS: 
MINORCA-LEGHORNS;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE- 
BARRED  ROCKS;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  -  COL¬ 
UMBIAN  WYANDOTTES;  WHITE  LEGHORN- 
BARRED  ROCKS  are  combinations  of  these 


advanced  breeds.  In  1937,  when  others  were 
worrying  about  surpluses,  GBOLSON  TURNED 
AWAY  ORDERS!  MUCH  LARGER  EGGS, 
astonishing  vitality  and  quicker  maturity,  MUCH. 
LARGER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS  are  the 
answer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  .giving  cus¬ 
tomers'  results.  Postcard  will  do.  BIG  DIG* 
COUNTS  ON  EARLY  ORDERS.  * 


HATCHERY  Box  S531-A.  McLEANSBORO,  ILLINOIS 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
2B  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 


Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM.  31  years*  service  to  New  England  Farms. 


Ft.  O.  P.  B  R  E  E 

As  an  It.  O.  P.  BREEDING  FARSI,  we  can  guar¬ 
antee  you  big,  strong,  rugged  pure-bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Out¬ 
standing  egg  records  in  our  1938  breeders.  Increased 
Quality  at  no  extra  cost.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  White 
Leghorns,  Wiiite  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  8end  for  spe¬ 
cial  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  gives  details.  Write  todav. 
SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  R,  Marysville,  Ohio 


M  U  DE  RIS 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


WfNNER/'Hen  of  the  Year” 

Trophy,  Neppco  Exposition 

Lady  Bountiful  II.  selected  as  the 
most  outstanding  Hen  of  1937  for 
ALL-AROUND  quality.  Official  Re¬ 
cord.  324  Eggs;  332  Points.  Daughter 
of  Queen  Victoria.  3-year  record.  697 
Eggs:  756  Points.  My  strain  holds 
all  Official  World  Pen  Records  for 
Long  Life  Laying. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  for  Chick 
Orders  placed  by  Jan.  31st. 

Small  deposit  books  order.  Early 
hatched  Kauder  Chicks  will  lay  at 
high  speed  tor  15  consecutive  months. 

FREE  Catalog.  Reasonable  Prices 

IRVING  KAUDER,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y- 


R'S 


1938 

Chicks  Di¬ 
rect  Breed¬ 
ing  of  my 
World  Re¬ 
cord  Hens 
Sired  by 
Males  from 
270  to  348 
EGG  HENS 


From  large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs  Mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cock¬ 
erels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood-Tested 
healthy,  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $10  per  100, 
$48.50  per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
Robert  L.  Clauser.  Box  R,  Kleinfe'tersville.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins,  6  lbs.  at  10 
weeks.  Also  White  Indian  Runners. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm  -  Barker,  New  York 


PUREBRED  White  Muscovy  Ducks.  St;  Drakes.  S2.50; 
Toulouse  Ganders.  S4;  Barred  Rock  Cockerels.  S3. 

Charles  E.  Halloek  -  Mattituck,  New  York 

DUCKLINGS,  White  Runners,  90%  production.  $8  for 
50.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 


Disposing  of  Hen  Manure 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  I  could  do 
with  about  a  ton  of  hen  manure  which 
I  clean  out  of  my  battery  'system  every 
week.  I  have  tried  nurseries  but  they 
don't  want  it.  Even  farmers  claim  it  is 
too  hot  as  a  fertilizer.  My  property  is 
only  220x80  feet,  so  I  can't  use  it  all. 

New  York.  K.  R. 

If  we  were  farming  near  your  locality. 
I  should  certainly  take  that  manure  if  it 
could  be  had  at  an  economic  price  because 
there  is  no  doubt  about  its  value.  As  your 
farmers  say,  it  is  hot  and  will  burn 
plants  if  chunks  of  it  get  too  close.  That 
is  the  disadvantage  of  hen  manure  in  the 
way  it  is  commonly  available,  but  even 
under  those  conditions  it  is  useful  as  a 
top-dressing  on  farm  and  garden  crops. 

To  be  used  to  best  advantage  this  stuff 
should  be  dried  and  crushed  in  some  sort 
of  a  mill.  We  believe  that  some  farmer 
with  a  place  to  house  it  and  dry  it  could 
make  a  very  good  thing  out  of  this  by 
preparing  it  so  that  it  is  suitable  for  gen¬ 
eral  garden  work.  If  the  lumps  are  done 
away  with,  it  can  then  be  used  safely  as  a 
side-dressing  on  any  crop  and  certainly 
will  give  a  good  account  of  itself.  It  is 
a  matter  worth  considering  and  if  the  hen 
manure  is  dried  the  odor  is  not  specially 
disagreeable. 

Another  way  that  would  be  practical 
for  a  farmer  to  use  it  where  he  did  not 
want  to  bother  with  drying  it  would  be  to 
haul  and  put  it  in  his  barn  yard,  mixing 
it  with  other  stable  manure.  This  would 
make  a  great  addition  to  the  other  ma¬ 
nure,  and  it  could  safely  he  put  out-of- 
doors  without  loss  if  the  barn  yard  was 
situated  so  that  there  was  no  drainage 
away  from  it.  We  have  seen  many  barn 
yards  like  that  where  the  storage  place 
for  the  manure  had  been  dug  out  a  little 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  impervious 
to  water  so  that  whatever  was  put  there 
stayed  without  loss  from  drainage. 


Breeding-  Geese 

I  have  three  geese  and  a  gander  with 
them.  I  got  the  gander  last  April  but 
their  eggs  are  not  fertile.  Will  they  be 
fertile  this  coming  Spring?  D.  F. 

New  York. 

Geese  do  not  mate  indiscriminately,  as 
do  other  fowls,  but  are  likely  to  pair  off 
and  maintain  the  selection  as  long  as  per¬ 
mitted  to  rim  together.  A  gander  may, 
however,  mate  with  several  geese,  from 
one  to  four,  but  best  results  are  likely  to 
be  obtained  when  they  pair.  The  gander 
should  be  placed  with  the  flock  several 
months  before  mating  and  fertility  of  the 
eggs  is  desired,  in  the  Fall  before  hatch¬ 
ing  during  the  following  Spring.  Some¬ 
times  the  gander  fails  to  mate  with  cer¬ 
tain  geese  and  a  change  in  mating  is 
needed  but  the  rule  is  for  constancy  be¬ 
tween  gander  and  mate  over  a  period  of 
years.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Hens 

We  have  a  flock  of  200  White  Leghorn 
pullets  past  seven  months  old  and  are 
16sing  some.  They  began  to  lose  weight 
although  they  eat  fairly  well.  We  have 
given  them  worm  tablets  and  painted  the 
roosts  with  Black  Leaf  40  to  rid  them 
of  body  lice.  J.  W.  S. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  from  your  de¬ 
scription  what  the  trouble  with  these  pul¬ 
lets  is,  since  both  pullets  and  mature 
fowls  are  subject  to  various  diseases  that 
differ  from  each  other  in  cause  and  na¬ 
ture  as  much  as  do  those  of  human 
beings. 

A  not  uncommon  one  is  chronic  cocei- 
diosis.  Another  is  tuberculosis.  Either 
of  these  and  others  also  would  be  apt  to 
show  themselves  by  occasional  deaths  in 
the  flock  and  a  distinction  between  them 
could  only  be  made  after  an  autopsy  by 
one  competent  to  make  a  diagnosis  from 
internal  appearances.  In  any  event,  all 
evidently  ailing  birds  should  be  promptly 
removed  from  the  flock  and  the  continued 
good  care  which  you  describe  given  the 
rest.  M.  b.  d. 


Minerals  for  Hens 

I  would  like  to  have  a  good  mineral 
mixture  for  laying  hens.  D.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  lime  needed  by  laying  hens  is 
cheaply  and  satisfactorily  supplied  in 
crushed  oyster  shells.  A  ligiestone  grit 
may  also  be  used  as  a  source  of  this  ele¬ 
ment.  Milk  and  the  meat  scrap,  cus¬ 
tomarily  made  part  of  the  poultry  rations, 
add  other  minerals  and  the  addition  of 
iron,  sulphur,  iodine,  etc.,  as  separate  in¬ 
gredients  lacks  demonstration  of  its  ne¬ 
cessity,  if  nothing  more.  While  minerals 
are  essential  elements  of  a  poultry  ration, 
they  are  found  in  the  grains  and  supple¬ 
ments  commonly  fed,  as  they  are  also  in 
the  grains  and  roughage  of  dairy  feeds. 

M.  B.  D. 


There  is  no  secret  about  our  selling  30%  more 
chicks  in  1937  than  in  1936. 

Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 

Hary  Northern  grown  stock.  Low  mortality,  early 
maturing  and  heavy  egg  production  has  made 
SUNNYBROOK  chicks  popular  with  leading  poul- 
trymen.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Started  chicks  on  hand  at  all  times. 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  3  Weeks 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 
Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Hatches  every  week.  We  ship  with  10%  deposit, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  18  years  in  business. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

BOX  E  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


TROEHLEIN 

BROTHERS 

J3lue  Ribbon  S Itain 

LEGHORNS 

LONG-DISTANCE  WINNERS  AT 
TWO  NEW  JERSEY  CONTESTS 

We  received  two  Blue  Ribbon  awards 
(Hunterdon  -  Passaic)  for  the  highest 
average  production  for  the  five-year 
period  ending  Sept.  22,  1937.  In  both  Contests,  our 
birds  averaged  over  231  eggs  each. 

Over  18  years’  breeding.  Our  program  includes 
R.  O.  P.  Trapnesting,  Pedigreeing  and  Progeny  Testing. 
AH  breeders  are  Official  State  Tested  for  Pullorum 
(B.  W.  D. )  We  set  only  eggs  from  our  own  stock. 
Output  limited.  Send  at  once  for  Catalog. 

STROEHLEIN  BROS,  box  so, 

QUALITY  Poultry  Faria  -montville.nj. 


STERN  BROS, 
LONGEVITY  \ 
■EGHORNS 


Our  HEN  Chicks  Make 
Better  Layers 

Experiment  Stations  report  mor¬ 
tality  reduced  40%  when  Layers 
are  raised  from  HEN  Chicks, 
us  supply  you  with  HEN  Leghorn 
chicks  from  one  of  New  Jersey’s  finest 
egg  strains  with  long  life  inheritance. 
BREEDERS  2  to  9  YEARS  OLD— Backed  by  conY 
sistent  trapnest  and  pedigree  program.  High  official 
contest  records. 

Also  New  Hampshires  and  Rock-Hamp  Cross 
for  broilers,  roasters  and  brown  eggs. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  attractive  prices. 
STERN  BROS..  Dept.  E.  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


WHITIttOCK 

I  BABY  $  dm 
■  CHICKS...* 

|  EGGS  FOR 

g  HATCHING.... 


PER 

100 


I 

r 


PER 

IOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.O.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

TTCTm 1  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
IVTIiill  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


TOLMAM 


BOOK  Your  1938  Deliver/ 
Parks'  Barred  Rock  CHICKS  NOW 

SAVE  $2  to  $3  per  IOO.  Very  small  deposit,  balance  to 

«Bn^^°RUEAfeTs4Ef5.Witl1  WORLDS  OLW 

£fi) 

?!d  &  COCKS.  All  at  Special  Price.  I 

IhRELFREE  with  every  10  pullets.  Official 
B  WD  tested*  R.O.P.& State  Sapy.  BeaatifulCat*  free* 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  i 

Box  Y  ALTOONA.  Pennsylvania 


¥ 


ROCKS 

REDS 


WEBER 

World’s  Records  for  Barred  Rocks  Maine  1937: 
Pen,  3.010;  High  Hen  362.  3  Red  contest  pens 
averaged  2671.  Chicks  and  Eggs  reasonable.  Catalog. 

WEBER  DUCK  FARM  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  6,  Wrentham,  Mass.  Tel.  75 


BAR.R.OTJ 
_  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
P-  Heps  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks 
bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 
$9  per  100:  $43  per  500:  $85  per 
1000  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

tm 


Marvin  F.  Noll  §3|  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


WHITE  ROCKS— CHICKS,  EGGS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WASHAM  FARM,  JACKSON.  0.  State  Fair  Winners. 

PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS  and  hatching 
eggs  from  2000  double  pedigreed  breeders.  Circular 
Established  1920,  Kimball  Poultry  Farm.  Milford.  Mast. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A.  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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ADOPTED  BY  LEADING 
BROILER  PLANTS... 

Alta  Large  Humbert 
at  Small  Raltert 

Many  have  started  small, 
developed  big  businesses  with 
HAWKINS  MILLION 
DOLLAR  HEN.  Lowest- 
cost  method — fuel  cost  low 
as  14  other  electrical  brooders 
—  or  14  of  oil  or  coal  brood¬ 
ers.  Pays  for  itself  in  savings. 
Built  for  the  inexperienced 
man — just  plug  in,  put  feed 
and  water  in  proper  places, 
clean  dropping  pans.  That’s 
all.  Ready  markets  available 
everywhere.  Full  particulars 
free. 


B  US I  N  E  S  S 

NEK  FI  ELD 


W>  creation  in 


TABLE  FOWL 

PRODUCED  BV 
HAWKINS  PATENTED 

EONIAII  HEAT 

$289.58  clear  profit  for  T.  D. 
Chaffee,  N.  Y.,  on  $67.94  invest¬ 
ment  in  6  months. 

Supply  the  demand  for  this  new 
kind  of  premium  quality  chick¬ 
en  or  turkey.  Served  by  world- 
famous  hotels,  chicken-dinner 
restaurants,  taverns,  etc.  Pro 
duced  by  the  HAWKINS  MIL¬ 
LION  DOLLAR  HEN — patented 
CONTACT  HEAT  sectional 
brooder.  Produces  a  broiler  the 
like  of  which  you  have  never 
seen,  raised  as  no  other  equip¬ 
ment  raises  chickens  or  turkeys. 
Make  money  in  10  weeks. 

TIME  PAYMENTS 

START  SMALL  — GROW  BIG 

The  HAWKINIZED  BROILER 
business  is  young  and  on  "the 
boom  nationally.  Grow  with  it. 
Investigate  the  profits.  Time  pay* 
ments.  Easy  to  buy.  Easy  to  pay. 
W  No  obligation.  Full  details  FREE. 

HAWKINS  MILLION  DOLLAR  HEN 

2327 A  Hawkins  Building  Ml.  Vernon,  Illinois 


Simplex  Brooders 

still  at  Lowest  Prices 


Big  money  in  eggs  and  poultry  this  year. 

Guarantee  maximum  profits  with  a 
SIMPLEX  Brooder  Stove— -America's  most 
famous  for  25  years.  Prices  were  never  lower  — 

SIMPLEX  quality  was  never  so  high.  Invest  in 
money-back  guaranteed  satisfaction.  Save  money 
—  save  chicks.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

750  Grandville  Avenue  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


1  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
a^imiUHT)  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  COD. 
LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  Pullets  (90%  Guar) .  .$14.00  $70.00  $140.00 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  8.00  40.00  80.00 

N  H.  Reds  . .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE! 
C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds. 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds.  S.  C. 
W.  leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Yigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  freo  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


BOX  NO.  1,  SEAF0RD, 

DELAWARE 

LANTZ  Chicks 


ARE  BIG  AND  HEALTHY 

High  Livability  and  early  Maturity,  as- 
pores  you  to  profits.  Only  matings  of  beat  breed¬ 
ing-  Btock  used.  Hatching  eggs  carefully  ecleCt- 
«>d.  All  stock  B.W.D,  tested.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  . .  All  natural  losses  over  6 
per  cent  first  14  days  replaced  at  HALF  PRICE. 

Save  money,  .  ,  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Get  it  Quick. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery.  Box  88.  Tiffin.  Ohio 

njzuHEiigTa 

3T  DEPENDABLE  ] 

WmM  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCERS 

Free  Catalog  fully  covers  our  seven  popular  breeds,  in¬ 
cluding  White  Leghorns  mated  with  pedigreed  males. 
Hatched  from  pullorum  tested  old  hen  breeders.  Baby 
Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  Crossbreds.  Guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Early  order  discoiuit.  Write  today. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  BOX  N,  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


’it 


Tj 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS/ 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

r  N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
D.  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write.  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

II  ARY  0l,r  B,l'ds  Are  Contest  Winners. 

*  LlllLIVJ  Otlicial  records  to  293  eggs,  305 
points.  Bred  from  leading  strains  for  real  ty)>e.  size 
and  egg  production.  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross.  Buff  Rocks,  White 
Giants.  50  years’  poultry  experience  back  of  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Pictured  catalog  and  news  bulletin  free. 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM. 
BOX  100  -  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

LlIKERT’S  T  AfilinTlIG  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LEgilUl  Us  8  VV.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

5%  Discount  on  orders  booked  before  January  15th. 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hanson  Males  from  300  double  pedigree  World’s  Record 
Penna  Pen  and  high  pedigree'  3,  4  and  5  generations 
head  our  flocks;  100,  $12.00;  500.  $58.75;  1000,  $115.00 
Piepaid.  Early  order  discount.  Request  pedigree 
charts,  convincing  literature.  BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY 
AND  POULTRY  FARM,  H ACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
light  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel,  lnc^'h3iiadffirpi 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Poultry  and  Egg  Notes 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  New 
York  in  December  were  about  16  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier.  The  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  during  October  and  November  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  year  before  reflected  a  heavy 
sale  of  older  birds.  This  situation  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  soon.  With  very 
low  stocks  of  birds  on  farms  and  with  a 
small  hatch  last  Spring  there  will  be 
fewer  birds  for  marketing  during  the 
next  six  months  than  was  the  case  in 
1937. 

Storage  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  in  26 
markets  have  continued  above  the  1925- 
34  average— being  7  percent  above  on 
December  25 — but  the  into-storage  move¬ 
ment  has  fallen  off  very  rapidly.  The 
peak  of  storage  holdings  has  been  earlier 
than  usual  and,  while  close  to  the  1925-34 
average  peak,  is  about  30  percent  less 
than  the  record  peak  of  last  year.  Since 
the  storage  stock  is  largely  used  up  before 
July  and  is  a  major  source  of  supply  un¬ 
til  then,  this  means  a  distinct  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  poultry  available  for 
consumption  in  the  first  half  of  193S  as 
compared  with  the  first  half  of  1937. 

^The  farm  price  of  turkeys  on  December 
15  was  26  percent  above  a  year  earlier, 
resulting  chiefly  from  a  reduction — esti¬ 
mated  at  10  percent — in  the  1937  turkey 
crop  from  that  of  1936.  The  higher  tur¬ 
key  prices  and  lower  feed  costs  will  prob¬ 
ably  induce  a  larger  hatch  of  turkeys  in 
193S  than  in  1937.  Hence,  Fall  prices  in 
193S  may  be  lower  than  those  in  1937. 

Again,  this  likelihood  of  lower  prices  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  may  be  offset 
by  higher  incomes. 

Poultrymen  usually  build  up  their  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  during  the  last  four  months  of 
the  year,  so  that  by  January  1  the 
flock  is  at  its  maximum  size.  The  1938 
flock  size  may  be  the  smallest  on  record 
for  that  date.  By  December  1,  1937,  the 
gain  per  flock  from  September  1  was  only 
14.5  birds,  8  percent  less  than  average 
and  25  percent  less  than  the  gain  for  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier, 

A  very  heavy  out-of-storage  movement 
of  shell  eggs  took  place  during  December. 

Though  the  early-season  movement  was 
unusually  slow,  only  14  percent  of  the 
July  31  stock  remained  in  storage  (at 
26  markets)  on  December  25  as  com¬ 
pared  with  13  percent  a  year  ago.  The 
1925-34  average  stock  by  .late  December 
was  16  percent  of  the  Summer  peak. 

Frozen  eggs  have  not  moved  out  nearly 
so  rapidly.  Frozen  eggs,  however,  may 
be  stored  for  a  longer  period  without  de¬ 
terioration.  Larger  amounts  of  eggs  are 
being  stored  in  frozen  form. 

The  farm  price  of  eggs  fell  two  cents 
from  November  15  to  December  15. 

While  this  was  true  also  in  1936,  the 
1925-34  average  change  was  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance.  Egg  prices  usually  decline  from 
November  or  December  until  Spring.  The 
decline  in  1938  is  not  expected  to  be  so 
great  as  the  sharp  drop  of  1937,  mainly 
because  of  the  much  smaller  flock  size. 

Spring  prices,  therefore,  may  be  some¬ 
what  above  those  of  1937  and,  as  the 
year  progresses,  the  spread  between  1938 
and  1937  is  expected  to  widen. 

The  decline  in  the  farm  price  of  chick¬ 
ens  from  November  15  to  December  15, 
half  a  cent,  was  about  the  average  sea¬ 
sonal  decline  between  these  dates.  Chick¬ 
en  prices  usually  rise  from  December  15 
to  May  15.  The  average  rise  is  16  per¬ 
cent.  Chicken  prices  are  not  likely  to 
advance  as  much  as  average.  While  they 
will  probably  he  much  above  1937  they 
are  not  likely  to  exceed  the  1925-34  aver¬ 
age.  The  effect  of  short  poultry  supplies 
has  largely  reflected  iii  the  present  rela¬ 
tively  high  price  and  in  the  unseasonal 
rise  which  led  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  change  in  the  feed-egg 
ratio  from  that  of  1937  will  be  its  effect 
in  increasing  the  1938  hatch.  Some  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  is  already  present  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  increased  commercial  hatchings 
during  November.  While  these  hatchings 
are  primarily  for  Winter  broiler  produc¬ 
tion,  the  tendency  for  larger  hatchings 
than  a  year  earlier  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue. 


YOU  BET  /  AND  rUL-O-PEP 

WASHES  GROW  FINER 
PULLETS  AT  LOWER  I 


RAISE  MORE  AND  BETTER  CHICKS  THIS  YEAR 

"V7"OU  want  to  have  the  finest  flock  of  pullets  this  year  that  you  have  ever 
A  raised-then  start  your  chicks  on  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter.  You  will  he 
amazed  at  the  vigorous  growth  they  make. 

•  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter,  like  other  Ful-O-Pep  Mashes,  contains  lots  of 
oatmeal  and  oatmeal  is  exceptionally  valuable  in  growing  good  chickens. 

•  Each  }  ear  new  experimental  evidence  shows  oats  superior  in  feeding  value 
to  other  cereal  grams.  Recently  Experiment  Stations  found  that  one  of  the 

-  reasons  oats  were  such  an  outstanding  feed  ingredient 

is  their  natural  source  of  manganese— oats  contain 
12  times  as  much  as  corn. 

®  In  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  the  oatmeal  is  care¬ 
fully  blended  with  other  ingredients  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  feed— a  feed  on  which  chicks  can  make  sound, 
steady,  trouble-free  growth.  This  means  a  lot  to  you 
in  raising  better  pullets  this  year. 

•  You  can  learn  more  about  raising  better  chicks 
the  successful  Ful-O-Pep  ^  ay  by  sending  coupon  or 
postcard  now  for  our  new  32-page  Chick  Book. 
It’s  FREE  to  you. 

STHE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Dept.  19-A,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Fulopep^ 


MAIL  COUPONS  FREE  32  PAGE  BOOK 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY 

OFFERS 

New  Hampshire  Red 
S.  C.  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  breeding  flocks,  blood  tested  for  pullorum. 
Circular  on  request. 

L.  H.  HISCOCK,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


do-it-with-SQUABS 

Easily,  steadily  raised  In  25  DAYS. 

Write  a  postcard.  Ret  our  Froe  EYE¬ 
OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why  breed  i 
for  ordinary  trade  when  these  great! 
luxury  national  markets  are  wide 
open  for  all  the  SQUABS  you  can 
ship,  every  day  in  the  yoar.  at  LUXURY  prices?  We 

nioFacaroMb0n^  brew?ors  for  promptness.  Write 

RICE  FARM,  205  Howard  St.,  MELROSE.  MASS. 


FREE  CATALOG 

and  low  prices  on 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

Start  with  the  best 
. .  Write.. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 

Bex  332  Coryden,  Ind. 


QUELCH’S  CHICKS 

Winning  pen  Passaic  Egg  Laying  Test  1936-37. 
Write  for  price  list. 

Quelch’s  Leghorn  Farm 

Stony  Point  -  New  York 


QUALITY  CHICKS  100 

hite  Leghorns  . .  $6  50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  * "  7  75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  _ *.  7' 25 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  7'. 25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6  5n 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,'  Sunhury.  Pa. 

Bloodtested  Baby  Chicks 

Brown.  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $7.25-100.  White 
Barred,  Buff  RockS.Reds,  Wyandottes  $8.25-100.  Spe¬ 
cial  Matuigs  White  Leghorns  (from  hens  that  weigh  up 
j?;®,  lxnmds)  $9-100.  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
t  O.D.^  Postage  P.P.  Wapak  Hatchery,  Wapakoneta.  O. 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

g  swswst 

FREE,  TWIN  HATCHERY,  Bx  121,  McAlistervINe,  Pa! 

BABY  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg¬ 
horns  1  Barron)  N.  H.  (Hubbard).  Reasonably  Priced. 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  S.  BENTON,  Marcellua,  N.  T. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 

1 1 1 1 1 1 !  it  1 1 .  l  ,1 ,1 , 1 .  1 , 1 , l  .1 ,  l  .1 , 1 , 


free. 


CANDID  CAMERA  CATALOG-FREE 

Big  picture-catalog  of  famous  Golden  Rule  Hatcher. 

1,1a «  Golden  Rule  offer,  high  Quality  chicks  in  18  fine  breeds 
100x(  live  arrival.  All  stock  blood-tested  against  B.W.D.  Chick 
losses  first  14  days  replaced  at  half  price.  Bio  discount,  for 
orders.  Send  post  card  today  1  1  ‘  ■  1  r 

GuLDENTRULE  HATCHERY  Box  26  BUCYRUS.  OHIO 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred.  Blood-Tested  and  mated  to  sons  of  pedigreed 
sires..  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wvandott-s 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  and  White  Giants' 
New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Anconas.  Catalog  FRKD. 

L.  R,  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  GreencastleY  Pa. 

BLOOD-TFSTFD  N  Barred  Rox, 

rT ,  •  tT  7c  1  ,  1  „  White  Cornish  Chicks  and 

Pekin  Ducklings,  also  Breeders.  List  Free. 

.  u  l"d'2n  Valley  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery, 

L.  H.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
Sift?  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 

FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0.  VT. 


BElfPOULTRYJOURNAL  iss5es25 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  Only  $1  for  3  years  or  25  cents  for  9 
months’  trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Pout- 
try  Journal,  540  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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60,000 

Breeders 

100% 

Pullorum  Free 

Official  Tube 
Agglutination  Test 
Not  One  Reactor 


3-lb. 

Broilers 


|  98*  Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

On  Special, 
Grade- A  and 
Grade-B  Chicks 


at 

Weeks 


50* 

Production 
of  24  oz.  Eggs 
at  6  Months 


QUICKER  AND  LARGER  PROFITS 
FROM  REDBIRD 


FARM  CHICKS 


1ST  and  2ND 

HIGH  BED  PENS 
at 

Farmingdale  Contest 

Our  Pen  No.  99  is  lead¬ 
ing  Red  class  with  high¬ 
est  scores  to  date  in  both 
points  and  eggs. 

Our  Pen  No.  100  is 
leading  all  other  Red 
pens,  rating  Second  High 
Red  Pen  to  date. 

Two  great  pens!  Watch 
them  perform  throughout 
the  year! 

Our  pen  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Contest  has  also 
stepped  up  into  Third 
place. 


AH  Eggs  Incubated— 
Produced  on  Our  Own 
Breeding  Farm 


REDBIRD  FARM 


REDBIRD  FARM  has  grown  from  45 
Breeders  to  60,000  Breeders  because  our 
customers  have  made  money  and  returned 
for  more  of  those  profit-making  chicks. 

FAST  GROWTH  —  8  Weeks:  “The 
Redbird  Chicks  we  have  now  weighed 
2%  pounds  at  8  weeks, ’’—Harold  Swim¬ 
line,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y.  10  weeks: 
“Most  of  the  cockerels  weighed  3  lbs. 
apiece  at  10  weeks  of  age;  a  few  weighed 
3*4  lbs.’’  —  Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Larson, 
Windham,  Conn. 

EARLY  MATURITY  —  “The  pullets 
started  to  lay  at  4%  months,  and  at  6 
months  were  in  75%  production.” — Mer¬ 
rill  Goodman,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

HEAVY  PRODUCTION  —  “We  have 
had  your  Grade-A  Chicks  for  the  last 
two  years.  Two  pens  of  175  layers  each 
averaged  for  12  months.  194  and  197 
eggs  per  bird.” — Edward  P.  Keefe,  Nor- 
well.  Mass. 

Straight  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS. 

ROCK-RED  Cross  CHICKS  (Barred). 

Write  for  attractive  1938  prices.  Special 
Discount  for  Early  Orders  and  FREE  Catalog. 

ROUTE  7, 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


KERR  CHICKS 


BACKED  WITH  HONOR 


Every  Kerr  Chick  is  backed  by  the  quality  and 
honor  ol  the  Kerr  breeding  program  —  famous  for 
30  years.  Kerr’s  lively  chicks  carry  on  the  prize- 
winning  strain  of  their  ancestors  —  a  blood  line  that 
has  been  taking  high  honors  year  after  year  in  all 
the  big  egg-laying  contests. 

Lively,  strong,  vigorous,  Kerr  Chicks  are  bred  to 
lay  and  lay  heavily.  Each  bird  has  been  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested  for  B.W.  D.  by  the  slow 
tube  agglutination  method. 

Get  Kerr  quality  chicks  and  you  will  get  quality 
eggs  —  and  quality  prices.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  All  the  popular  breeds  ready.  Write  for 
FREE  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Woodstown:  New  York — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  East  Syracuse.  Kingston;  Pennsylvania— Lancaster; 
Massachusetts  —  West  Springfield;  Connecticut—  Danbury; 
Norwich:  Delaware  —  Selbyvllle.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 
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WEGATEPA  REDS 


NOVEMBER  HIGH  PEN 

ALL  BREEDS,  AT  MAINE 

First  High  Pen  for  the  Month, 
with  score  of  338  Eggs,  346 
Points.  Our  Pullet  No.  32-5 
rated  2nd  High  Red  Pullet  for 
November;  our  Pullet  No.  32-8 
rated  3rd  High  Bed  Pullet 


warrEN S 

•CERTmlo  mm 


CHICKS 


and  low  mortality.  These 


Day-Old  and 
Started 

Bred  from  our 
Longevity 
strain  for  early  ma¬ 
turity,  large  egg  size, 
high  flock  average, 
qualities  mean  larger 


High 
Red  Pen  All 


U.  S.  Con- 


proftts  for  YOU.  Prices  as  low  as  $10.00  per  100 
in  2.000  lots. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  Barred  Cross 
R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS  from  R,  O.  1*.  Progeny 
Tested  or  Longevity  Matings.  Our  adjusted 
Prices  will  save  you  money. 

Ask  also  for  our  beautiful 
Catalog. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 


Box  9,  Harvard, 
Mass. 


WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I '  Longevity 
o-  Progeny 
Testing 
t.  Breeding  on 
J  Family  Bests 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


tests  For  October,  1937 

Analysis  by  Eliode  Island  Red  Journal  shows  our 
Storrs  Contest  Pen  leading  ALL  R.  I.  Rod  Pens 
in  tlie  U.  S.  for  October.  Our  pens  were  also 
leading  their  breed  at  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  while  our  pen  at  Rhode  Island  rated 
Second  High  Red  Pen.  “By  far  the  best  record 
of  any  Rod  breeder  for  the  month." 

BABY  CHICKS-PULLETS 

R.  I.  Reds  -  Rock-Red  Cross 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 

We  have  supplied  Chicks  for  Mass.  State  institu¬ 
tions  for  six  consecutive  years.  Those  we  ship  you 
will  be  of  the  same  quality.  We  set  only  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farms. 

Send  for  New  Catalog 
and  Price  List 

p  J*  J*  WARREN 

... R.O.P.  £  Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

ASXQCfAriOM^ 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


OSS 


_  RlJReds 

CONTEST-WINNING  STRAIN  j 
Backed  by  28  Years’  Trapnesting 

Again  and  again,  our  birds  have  stood  among 
the  leaders  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdale) ,  es- 
I>ecial]v  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  In 
1936,  our  pen  net  an  all-time  high  record  for 
Reds  at  Farmingdale.  , 

Straiqht  R.  I.  REDS,  sired  by  pedigreed  males 
MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-REDS  for  BARBED 
broilers.  , 

I  Limited  output  of  high  quality  clucks,  all  guar¬ 
anteed  100%  Moss  Farm  strain.  Write  for 
I  illustrated  Folder  and  Price  List.  Get  in  on 
lour  Earlv  Order  Discount  now —  you  save  I 

[MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass, 


LAY  and  PAY 

1  Buy  our  R.  I.  Reds 
[  for  early  maturing, 
heavy  pullets,  long 
life.  more  and 
hens,  greater  profits. 
(B.W.D.).  Hatched 


larger  eggs,  better 

Breeders  state  tested  - - -  - - 

from  eggs  of  24  oz.  or  heavier,  all  produced 
on  our  farm.  Chicks  guaranteed.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

WmikerPoultryFarm.Boxllo.4,  Millis,  Mass. 


CH  RISTI E  S  j\rew  [Hampshires 


£drSfO*',fV 


.'V  SPIZZERINKTUit 


Get  Started  NOW  with 

America’s  Foremost  Strain, 

From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canadian 
provinces,  poultry  raisers  are  insisting  ... 
on  Christie’s  SPIZZERINKTTTM  NewtH 
Hampsliires.  Our  methods  have  inten- 
sifted  the  natural  vigor  of  the  breed,  increased  its 
productivity  and  improved  the  egg  size. 

Straight  New  Hampshires 

Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 

Choice  dates  are  rapidly  being  booked.  Place  your 
reservations  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  and  1938  Price  list — today. 

Andrew  Christie,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


AUER  CHICKS 


REDS& CROSS  direct  from  a  BREEDER,  not 
a  hatchery;  stock  100%  Pull-  -J  PER 

orum  free;  95%  Livability  suar-  104 

antee.  Send  for  free  catalog.  reduction 

ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  Brockton,  Mass. 


N.  Y.  Stale  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  December  23 : 

Efficient  use  of  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  on  many  farms  means  that  the  quar¬ 
ters  to  be  used  for  brooding  chicks  are 
occupied,  until  late  in  the  Fall,  by  sur¬ 
plus  pullets,  reserve  breeders,  or  meat 
stock  for  the  holidays.  These  buildings 
need  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  for  baby 
chicks,  and  the  job  must  be  done  in  sea¬ 
son  to  have  houses  well  dried  and  aired 
out.  After  incubation  starts,  the  poul- 
tryman’s  time  is  all  spoken  for ;  it  will 
save  time,  trouble  and  temper  to  take 
care  of  the  cleaning  job  now. 

Rough-cleaning,  at  least,  should  be 
done  whenever  the  temperature  is  above 
freezing.  Be  especially  careful  while 
cleaning  not  to  spill  or  throw  manure 
and  litter  where  it  later  may  be  tracked 
into  the  brooder  house.  A  clean  slatted 
board  platform,  or  a  wheelbarrow  load 
of  fresh  gravel  spread  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  is  worth  while  as  protection 
against  carrying  in  disease. 

Examine  interior  walls,  roosts,  sup¬ 
ports,  etc.,  for  traces  of  red  mites.  These 
pests  often  sneak  into  houses  during  the 
Fall,  and  are  not  a  serious  problem  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather,  but  as  soon  as  the  stove 
is  started  will  become  active,  and  may 
cause  great  harm  to  the  chicks.  If  mites 
are  found,  paint  or  spray  infested  areas 
with  a  mite  destroying  paint. 

Common  lye  or  caustic  soda,  dissolved 
in  hot  water  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
15  gallons,  is  most  satisfactory  for  clean¬ 
ing.  Lye  may  be  used  as  strong  as  one 
pound  to  five  gallons,  but  the  operator 
must  take  care  to  avoid  damage  to 
clothes  and  person.  In  any  case  rubbers 
should  be  worn.  Swab  the  solution  over 
the  floor  and  part  way  up  the  walls  with 
an  old  broom,  allow  to  soak  a  while,  then 
scrape  and  scrub  clean,  flushing  out  the 
loosened  dirt  with  plenty  of  clean  water. 
This  thorough  cleaning  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  a  disease  control  program. 

As  the  next  step,  spray  the  interior 
of  the  house  with  a  reliable  coal-tar  dis¬ 
infectant,  in  strength  equal  to  5  percent 
carbolic  acid.  This  done,  the  stove  may 
he  set  up  and  the  fire  started  when  con¬ 
venient.  Allow  plenty  of  ventilation  un¬ 
til  the  odor  of  disinfectant  is  no  longer 
offensive.  Do  not  spread  litter  until  the 
floor  has  thoroughly  dried. — Locke  James, 
Instructor,  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  l2tli  week  of  the  lGth  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  2.96  eggs  per 
bird  or  at  the  rate  of  42.3  percent.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  2.2  percent  under  last 
week's  production.  The  total  jiroduction 
to  date  is  44.12  eggs  per  bird. 

The  leading  pens  for  the  12th  week : 

Points  Eggs 


Eben  Wood,  New  Hampshires.  80  78 

Harry  A.  Schnell.  Leghorns ...  65  67 

Harry  A.  Schnell,  Leghorns ...  64  68 

Redbird  Farm,  It.  I.  Reds....  63  64 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  P.  Rocks.  57  61 

Edgar  Smith.  It.  I.  Reds .  56  57 

Redbird  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds .  56  57 

R.  O.  Wagemaker.  R.  I.  Reds.  55  58 

High  pens  to  date : 

White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Schnell .  765  831 

Harry  A.  Schnell .  743  814 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  .  727  777 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm .  710  790 

Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  .  698  769 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm .  695  712 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm .  677  729 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm..  673  698 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm  .  736  7S0 

Redbird  Farm  . . 724  755 

E.  B.  Parmenter  . .  691  714 

Norman  W.  Amidon  .  673  703 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  .  602  664 

V.  H.  Kirkup  ...* .  547  587 

White  Plymouth  Rocks— 

William  It.  Speck .  603  652 

Philip  S.  Davis .  431  431 

New  Hampshires — 

Eben  Wood . 863  867 

Lamar  W.  Sexton .  613  655 

Crossbreds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery .  540  582 

White  Wyandottes — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm .  430  478 


Egg  prices,  highest  quotations,  N.  Y. 
market,  Dec.  23  :  White  36c,  brown  33c, 
medium  31  ^c. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

H.  A.  Roberts . .$3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Ivinghorne  . 1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  . 2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

D.  J.  Edmonds  .....»,,*••••••  2.00 

Thompson’s  Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson  .  2.00 

For  Sale  bv  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Balanced  Breeding  gives  every  Hubbard 
chick  not  one. .buttery  important  profit¬ 
making  feature.  They  live  (30-day  Full 
Satisfaction  Guarantee),  grow  fast  and 
mature  early.  They  become  excellent 
layers  of  large-size  eggs 
and  they  are  noted  for 
their  ability  to  live  under 
continuous  heavy  laying. 

Try  a  flock.  Compare. 

Write. 


HiiMraril  Farms 


BOX  1201,  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  liens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy — they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — -ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  give3  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurroll,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


PECKHAM  FARM  REDS 

18  years’  experience.  High-grade  stock,  at  farm-profit 
prices.  4,100  birds.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  We  guar¬ 
antee  your  satisfaction.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular. 

PECKHAM  FARM 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Strong,  fast-growing  poults  all  from  our  own  breading 
flock.  Send  for  circular. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  purebred,  hardy 
birds,  from  Eastern  States  and  New  York  winners. 

ELSIE  M.  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


The  SAFE  Way  To  Exterminate  Rats 

Thev  taste  good,  but  Mr.  Rat  will  never  eat  again. 
He’s  through !  Yet  RAT-NOTS  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  fear  of  harming  humans,  dogs,  eats  or  live¬ 
stock.  Contain  active  ingredients  recommended 
by  c.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  (Bull.  15331.  Ready 
to  use;  no  mixing:  no  other  bait  required. 

Trial  size  25c;  large  economical  size  Si. 09 
At  your  dealers  or  postpaid  from  us. 

Order  today.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed  or 
we’ll  refund  your  money. 

NOTT  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  20,  275  Water  St.,  N.  V.C. 


"HIS  LAST  MEAL" 


NEWSUPER-QUAUTY 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Heavier,  amazingly  improved  galvan¬ 
izing.  Tougher,  longer-lasting  Copper- 
Bearing  Steel.  Low  Factory  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence:  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Dept.  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  N.  Y* 
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the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FOR  FREE  POULTRY 
HEALTH  ASSURANCE 
GUIDE,  see  the  dealer  who  ad¬ 
vertises  this  emblem,  or  write. 


r.  SflLSBURY’S  LABORATORIES  Charles  City,  Iowa 
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DICKELMAN 

CcAhuq^d  Metal 

BROODER  HOUSES 


IF  you  own  your  farm— and  have  credit 
standing  —  you  can  buy  America's 
Best  brooder  house  on  extremely  liberal 
terms.  Order  now,  pay  September  1, 

Diclelman  Brooder  Houses  are  warm  lit 
winter— cool  in  summer.  No  dampness • 
No  drafts.  No  crowding, 
WISE  90%  n0  0ther  Brooder  House  ha* 
tt  97%  if  the  famous  Dickelman  3-Way 

YOltf  Chicks!  Controlled  Ventilation. 

STOPS  bab  chick  ,0„eJ, 
Rat- proof.  Fire-proof. 
Sanitary.  An  un¬ 
beatable  MONEY 
MAKER.  WRITE 
TODAY. 

Tfee  DICKELMAN 
MF6.  CO. 

ibo  Main  St. 
FOREST.  OHIO 
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THIS  WAR^<~7\ 

■I Every  bleeder  \ 
PusHBSIBT  bloodtested  for  B\YD\ 
rftiflPlf|||/  — you  take  no  chances  \ 
Jr  —it  means  faster  growth,  ’ 
stronger  resistance.  better 
r  livability,  backed  by  15  years’ 
experience. 

/  TJNUSTTAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 

/  Our  foundation  flock — 1.400  birds — 
f  recently  averaged  231  eggs  per  bird; 
rnext  year  average  was  235  eggs! 
These  wonderful  layers  developed  from 

!  KOP  males  and  Breeders  with  _ 

Pedigree  records  of  251  to  300 
eggs.  Mr.  Bogart  writes,  “My 
pullets  from  your  chicks  aver¬ 
aged  195  eggs  per  bird  last 
year.”  Our  1938  matings  backed 
by  high-powered  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeders.  Day  Olds,  Start- 
.  ed  Chicks.  Sex-linked  and 
L  Cross  Bred  Chicks. 

Big  Catalog  tells  complete 
story  of  assured  profits.  It’s 
L.  FREE.  Address —  ^ 

HATCHERY  and 
POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  42,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
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S.C  WHITE 

UGHORNS 

HEW 

HAMPSHIRE* 
BARRIO  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE 

WyANOOTTES 
WH.  MINORCA* 
eufr  _ 

ORPINGTONS 
BLACK  GIANTS 


BABCOCKS 


HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds,  N.  Hamp¬ 
shire*,  Bar.  Rocks, 

Rock -Red  Cross,  Red -Rock 
Baby  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

100%  Pullorum  Clean 

REPRODUCERS  of  America’s  finest 

strains — Kimber,  McLoughlin,  Riee. _ 

horns;  Barmen  ter  R.  I.  Reds;  Twitchell  N.  Hamp- 
sliires;  Lake  Winthrop  Rocks.  Every  chick  backed 
by  many  generations  high  record  dams.  Free  cata- 
l0B'  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

B02  Trum«n»burg  Road,  -  Ithaca,  New  York 


Storrs  Laying  Contest  ( 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  12th  week 
ended  December  23  : 

Pullets  in  the  Storrs  laying  test 
worked  on  the  upside  in  the  12th  week. 
They  picked  up  40  eggs  over  the  previous 
week's  output  bringing  their  total  to  5,- 
682,  or  a  yield  of  62.4  percent.  Now 
that  longer  days  are  in  the  offing,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  any  future 
see-sawing  there  should  be  more  ups  than 
downs. 

South  Rend  Poultry  Farm’s  entry  of 
R.  I.  Reds  got  back  on  the  “front  page” 
last  week  by  climbing  into  fifth  place  in 
its  class.  Ralph  W.  Anderson,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  E.  B.  Parmenter,  of 
Massachusetts,  are  the  first  two  breeders 
to  crack  totals  of  over  1,000  points  be¬ 
fore  the  new  year.  Three  other  breeders, 
however,  are  practically  certain  of  re¬ 
quiring  four  figures  for  their  totals  by 
the  end  of  another  week. 

For  the  second  successive  week  New 
Hampshires  entered  by  Edward  N.  Lar- 
rabee,  of  New  Hampshire,  led  all  comers 
with  a  total  of  87  points.  Two  entries  of 
R.  I.  Reds  by  Wene  Chick  Farms,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Ralph  W.  Anderson,  of 
Massachusetts,  tied  for  second  with  Ory- 
den  Poultry  Breeding  Farm’s  pen  of 
"White  Leghorns  from  California,  with 
tallies  of  86  points  each. 

E.  B.  Parmenter's  entry  of  Reds  from 
Massachusetts,  with  a  count  of  85  points 
was  third  under  the  wire.  W.  S.  Hannah 
and  Sons,  of  Michigan,  sponsoring  Leg¬ 
horns  ranked  fourth  with  83  and  three 
teams  tied  for  fifth  at  80  all.  They  in¬ 
clude  Guy  A.  Leader’s  Leghorns  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  two  entries  of  Reds 
from  Massachusetts,  namely  South  Bend 
Poultry  Farm  and  J.  J.  Warren. 

A  brand  new  organization  operating 
under  the  name  of  Boston  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
Boston  Poultry  Show.  The  new  spon¬ 
sors  have  determined  upon  a  new  place 
for  the  exhibition,  selected  new  dates,  and 
tacked  to  the  mast  this  slogan,  “The 
show  must  go  on.” 

Boston  Garden  at  North  Station  is  the 
place  and  the  dates  are  January  12-16. 
The  show  will  be  formally  opened  with 
a  luncheon  at  1  P.  M.  on  the  12th  at  the 
Manger  Hotel  and  invited  guests  include 
of  course  the  Governor,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  notables  in  and 
about  Boston  that  boasts  the  oldest  poul¬ 
try  show  in  America  dating  back  as  it 
does  to  1849. 

White  Wyandottes —  Egg  Points 

Scliwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y. . .  640  615 
New  Hampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H .  858 

James  H.  Horne,  N.  H .  811 

"White"  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 

John  S  pangen  berg.  Conn.... 

Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass..., 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn. .....'  652 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  I. . . .  704  663 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass....  1005  1021 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . ’  983  1014 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass .  945  979 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J .  971  947 

South  Bend  P.  Farm,  Mass.  .  .  842  S71 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal .  959  963 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo...  934  914 
Win.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y....  940 
Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo...  8S6 
Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.  860 
Weekly  Summary — 

Best  pen  for  week.  No.  64....  81 

Best  pen  to  date.  No.  58.  ....  .1005  1021 

Average  pen  total  to  date .  688  670 

Total  for  the  week  . 5682  5815 

Total  to  date . 68,784  67,011 

Percent  Production — 

13  Anconas  .  46.2 

52  White  Wyandottes  .  53.3 

78  New  Hampshires .  56.2 

117  White  Rocks* .  59.0 

169  Barred  Rocks .  55.6 

403  White  Leghorns  .  69.6 

468  It.  I.  Reds .  62.1 

1,300  average  all  varieties .  62.4 
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CLeIYIEU  I  9  FARM5I 

■  ■  ■  mm  MM  MS  Unusual  REIDS  | 
Hirm  —  bred  for  ox- 
B  fl  I  am wM  oepti onally 
profitable  re¬ 
sults.  Maine  bred — to  LAY— 
to  PAY — to  “stand  the  gaff”. 

Maine  Accredited  Pullorum  Clean,  Al¬ 
so  Clem-Rock  Chicks  and  Clem-Cross 
Baby  Pullets.  Free  catalog  tolls  about  "4  farm"  eco¬ 
nomies  and  Early  Order  Discount. 

Clements  Bros.  Farms.  Route  25,  Wlnterport,  Maine 


Egg-Eating  Hens 

I  have  had  trouble  with  hens  eating 
their  eggs  and  have  found  that  one  tea- 
sppon  of  baking  soda  in  one  cup  vinegar 
put  in  their  mash  once  a  week  to  about 
30  hens  has  stopped  the  egg  eating. 

‘  New  York.  j. 

Others  have  reported  benefit  from  the 
use  of  vinegar  to  repeat  the  idea  for  the 
benefit  of  readers.  There  seems  to  be  two 
special  types  of  egg  eaters — one  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  persistent  case,  and  is  usually 
confined  to  one  or  two  individuals  of  a 
flock.  These  hens,  the  minute  they  see 
an  egg,  rush  for  it  and  break  it.  Probably 
no  treatment  other  than  chopping  their 
heads  off  will  cure  them.  We  have  known 
of  egg  eating  where  no  such  individual 
could  he  found,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  lack  in  their  food  may  be  the 
cause.  w.  w.  h. 


Leghorns  -Reds  ~  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires ~  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  Rocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  <  B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
-  A  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS* 
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We  had  courage  when  we  decided  to 
"show  the  world”  what  a  pen  ol  Hall- 
cross  Pullet#  would  do  In  competition 
with  the  best  products  of  breeders  of 
other  breedsl 

Official  result#  for  contest  year: 


flth  Pen  In  Contest:  2131  points 
Our  High  Pullet.  284.70  point# 

•2nd  best  breed  for  sales  value  of  all 
eggs  laid 

4th  Pen  in  contest  for  egg  size 
Big  Birds— average  weight  nearly  7 
lbs. 

•Note  this  particularly:  "Sales  Value" 
—PROFITABLENESS. 
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CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery.  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  PRICE  LIST  and  Catalog. 


„  \i/.  L  **p  PREPAID  end  Guarantee  1 00%  Delivery  **  ** 

Nevsr  a  Week  Without  a  Hatch”  sines  1 927.  Tel,  Wallingford  645-5 


it's  FREE 


TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  YEAR  ROUND  PROFITS  WITH 

Iwolf;  FARMERS’  FRIEND  1CH1CKS 

Gefthi*  big  new  guide  book  and  Colendar-Col- 
alog  .  .  it's  pocked  with  facts  you  should  know. 

It  tells  why  Wolf  Breeders  are  under  APA  inspec¬ 
tion i ..  why  they  are  bloodtested ... 

SC  Qfl  and  whY  ,heY  ore  h’ed  for  big  Egg 
*0  production.  1 1  Profitable  breeds  at 
>r>  moneysaving  prices,  by  ordering 

loo  2OW.-  Se"i*?r  WOLF’S  Big  Guide 

Book  and  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

UP  Write  Box  5. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Get  this 

WOLF 

GUIDE  BOOK 

1*10 

CALENDAR 

CATALOG 


SnktHlIKS 


New  England’s  outstanding  LOW  prices  on  100% 
New  England  Pullorum  Clean  chicks,  rich  in  the 
LARGE  egg  size  high  production  breeding  of  some 
of  New  England’s  finest  strains.  Thousands  of 
breeders  sired  with  R.O.P.  males.  Doubly  guar¬ 
anteed— 100%  live  arrival,  high  livability.  From 
an  incubation  standpoint,  the  healthiest,  hardiest 
and  most  livable  chicks  that  modern  incubation, 
science  and  sanitation,  can  produce.  Big  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  real  New  Hampshire  and 
R.  I.  Reds  as  hatched  or  sex  guaranteed  day-old 
pullets  and  males.  Sex-linked  and  Rock-Red 
Crossbreeds.  BIG  DISCOUNTS  on  early 
orders.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
that  tells  all.  Postcard  will  do. 


TOMLIN’S  CHICKS, Dept.  4524  A,  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONN.| 


CATALOG 

FREE 
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I  was  taken  into  the  sucker  list  by  an¬ 
other  one  of  those  so-called  fake_peddlers 
for  the  Nu-Age  Laboratories,  1533  24th 
Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal.  He  was  selling  a 
product  to  cure  the  tobacco  habit.  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  smooth  talk  for  some  time 
and  to  get  rid  of  him  I  purchased  a  bot¬ 
tle  at  $2.  or  $3.75  through  the  mail.  He 
had  a  list  of  the  ones  who  had  bought 
from  him.  He  gave  a  guarantee  upon 
which  was  serial  number  15449,  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  I  was  the  15,449th  sucker  on  his 
list.  I  wrote  to  the  address  given  on 
the  guarantee  to  find  out  a  little  about 
them,  but  the  letter  came  back  marked 
“unknown  at  address.”  Is  there  any 
such  place  or  concern?  This  may  help 
someone  else  from  getting  taken  in. 

New  York.  w> 

The  address  given  was  a  residence  and 
the  concern  was  not  known  there  and  the 
name  did  not  appear  in  the  telephone  or 
citv  directory.  The  Oakland  C  hamber  of 
Commerce  does  not  know  them.  Other 
letters  sent  them  were  also  returned 
marked  “unknown  at  address.”  There  is, 
therefore,  no  way  to  locate  them  unless 
they  appear  at  some  other  point. 

I  gave  my  account  to  be  collected  to 
the  Nations  Credit  Syndicate,  105  W. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago.  Ill.  So ^  far  they 
have  collected  two  bills,  one  of  $20. bo  and 
the  other  of  $7.15.  They  also  state 
$7.62  was  paid  to  me  but  I  never  received 
pavment  of  this  bill.  Now  they  claim 
that  I  still  owe  them  $1.81  for  bills  they 
collected  and  intend  to  deduct  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  proceeds.  I  have  never  signed 
a  contract  in  reference  to  this.  W  ill 
vou  look  this  over  and  advise  on  the  mat¬ 
ter?  G-  G- 

New  York. 

Nation’s  Credit  Syndicate  explain  that 
the  agreement  “specifies  the  following 
commission  fees :  10  percent  on  accounts 
not  over  60  days  old ;  15  percent  not  over 
90  days  old,  but  less  than  one  year; 
33%  percent  on  accounts  over  a  year  old. 
On  all  accounts  settled  through  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  magistrates,  attorneys  or  on 
installment  collections  and  those  $25  or 
under,  50  percent.”  The  agreement  also 
specifies  a  minimum  fee  which  applies  to 
all  uncollected  accounts  depending  on  the 
work  involved  in  handling  the  list.  A 
fee  of  $1.50  was  considered  fair  in  our 
reader's  case.  They  say,  “The  list  was 
not  profitable  for  us.”  But  they  go  on  to 
say  that  “We  are  arranging  for  the  re¬ 
lease  and  return  to  them  of  all  their  sev¬ 
eral  inactive  claims.”  Certainly  the  col¬ 
lection  service  was  not  “profitable”  to  our 
reader.  On  a  total  of  three  accounts  in 
the  amount  of  $35.62.  the  Nation’s  Credit 
Syndicate  claim  commission  due  of  $17.81. 
Minimum  charge  on  eight  accounts  (not 
collected  as  far  as  we  can  understand 
the  statement)  at  $1.50  each,  $12,  mak¬ 
ing  the  expense  $29.81.  The  collections 
were  $28  and  the  reader  is  in  debt  to  the 
Syndicate  $1.81.  In  other  words  the 
Syndicate  absorbed  the  collections  and 
charged  $1.81  more  than  they,  collected. 
The  record  carries  out  our  opinion  that 
this  type  of  collection  agency  is  harder 
to  get  money  out  of  than  the  original 
debtor.  You  owe  them  in  the  end  and 
seldom  do  they  have  the  grace  to  release 
as  was  done  in  this  case.  W  e  give 
credit  for  that. 


V*  ..  •>.  v  . 

No  matter  how  wet  or  stormy  the 
weather— meet  it  and  beat  it  with 
Ball-Band  footwear.  For  more  than 
fifty:  years,  millions  of  people  have 
relied  bn  this  better  footwear  as 
the  best  protection  against  rain, 
snow,  sleet  and  mud.  Warmth  and 
long  wear — comfort  and  style- 
are  yours  when  you  wear  Ball-Band. 
See  your  Ball-Band  dealer  today. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
473  WATER  STREET  •  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


!Vii  I  BhlJuli] 


FOOTWEAR 

Rubber  •  Canvas  •  Leather  •  Woolen 


What  can  you  say  for  Standard  Deal¬ 
ers'  Company,  Inc.,  whose  letter  I  en¬ 
close?  F- 

New  York. 

The  letter  offers  returns  from  9  to  18 
percent  per  year  for  a  type  of  investment 
that  represents  a  “basic  commodity”  and 
refers  to  a  small  fortune  being  distributed 
monthly  to  people  who  had  invested. 
However  this  company  is  one  of  11  in¬ 
dividuals  and  four  corporations  accused 
on  21  counts  of  using  fraudulent  misrep¬ 
resentations  in  the  sale  of  oil  royalties 
and  of  conspiracy.  The  Corporations  are, 
Continental  Securities  Corp..  Colonial  Se¬ 
curities  Corp.,  Dealers’  Royalty  Co..  Inc., 
and  Standard  Dealers’  Co.,  Inc.  The  in¬ 
dictment  charges  violation  of  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Act  and  alleges 
that  the  defendants  promised  the  inves¬ 
tors  a  life  income  from  oil  production. 
The  scheme  started  in  1932  and  continued 
until  the  indictment  was  voted  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury,  it  is  alleged. 

Earl  E.  May  and  the  Earl  E.  May 
Seed  Company,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  have 
been  ordered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  discontinue  representations 
that  thev  grow  or  propagate  nursery 
stock  which  they  sell,  and  also  that  they 
shall  not  claim  to  own.  operate  or  control 
lands,  farm  or  property  in  or  on  which 
nurserv  stock  is  grown  for  sale  when 
such  are  not  the  facts.  May  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  stockholder  and  directs  the  activities 
of  the  company  and  has  agreed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  objectionable  features  from  their 
catalog. 


Mrs.  Ethel  Smollens  and  her  husband, 
Sanford  Goldner,  were  indicted  and  held 
with  some  39  individuals  and  12  corpora¬ 
tions  on  an  alleged  charge  of  having  in¬ 
duced  Slavic  workers  to  invest  in  what 
was  represented  as  an  Old  World  Utopia 
for  Slavic  Americans  in  a  colony  at  Deer 
Park,  L.  I.  It  is  said  some  $2,000,000 
has  been  taken  in  a  huge  swindle  from 
unsuspecting  investors.  Some  are  said  to 
have  parted  with  their  last  pennies  in 
order  to  buy  shares  in  the  “new  colony.” 
The  victims  believed  they  were  buying 
lots  in  a  colony  that  would  be  self-suffi¬ 
cient  and  have  its  own  factories,  farms 
and  amusements.  They  paid  from  $350 
to  $1,500  a  lot  for  scrub  oak  wasteland 
which  it  is  said  the  defendants  acquired 
at  $2.66  to  $10  a  lot.  It  is  believed  in¬ 
vestors  will  receive  nothing  for  their  in¬ 
vestment.  Mortgages  on  the  properties 
were  foreclosed  by  the  operators  of  the 
swindle  by  underhand  methods. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  of  the 
New  Era  Poultry  Battery  Co..  52  Lexing- 
ain  Ave.,  New  York  City,  for  a  broiler 
battery  equipment,  priced  at  $15,  for  a 
Karl  Philips  battery.  Later  they  cut  the 
price  to  $10  a  unit,  and  I  ordered  one 
unit  at  $11.37  and  mailed  check  for  same. 

I  received  no  reply  and  no  battery.  The 
check  had  been  cashed  and  endorsed  by 
the  New  Era  Poultry  Battery  Co.,  Lu 
Mott  Atwood,  president.  I  wrote  again 
to  the  company  but  have  received  no 
reply.  Will  you  check  this  matter  for 
me?  E<  G> 

Letters  to  this  company  are  returned 
because  they  moved  and  left  no  address. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  either  the  battery 
or  return  of  the  check.  Complaint  has 
been  entered  with  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  but  no  action  can  be  taken  until 
the  party  is  located. 

I  gave  the  agent  of  the  Maine  Ortho¬ 
pedic  Company,  Portland,  Me.,  a  deposit 
of  $3  on  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  shoes  were 
delivered  C.  O.  D.  $9,  but  they  did  not 
fit  and  the  agent  took  the  shoes  back 
Since  that  time  I  can  get  no  reply  and 
cannot  get  either  the  shoes  or  a  refund 
of  my  money.  The  agent,  made  excuses 
that  "the  goods  were  all  in  the  factory 
and  should  be  delivered  soon.  I  had  the 
money  order  traced  and  found  that  the 
company  received  it  but  still  .  I  cannot 
the  refund.  After  all  this  time  1 
want  the  money  not  the  shoes.  E.  L. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  a  reply  from 
the  Maine  Orthopedic  Company  although 
letters  sent  them  are  not  returned.  The 
record  is  not  enviable,  nor  conducive  to 
orders  from  the  farming  public. 

Is  it  true  that  a  note,  given  in  1931, 
has  become  outlawed  if  not  renewed  be¬ 
fore  1937  ?  c.  A.  A. 

New  York. 

To  say  that  a  note  is  outlawed  within 
six  year’s  is  technically  incorrect.  What 
the  law  provides  is  that  if  suit  is  begun 
on  a  note  more  than  six  years  after  the 
note  matures,  the  maker  of  the  note  can 
successfully  plead  that  the  six-year  stat¬ 
ute  of  limitations  has  run  against  the 
claim.  In  other  words,  to  state  that  a 
note  is  outlawed  after  six  years  does  not 
mean  that  a  suit  cannot  be  instituted  to 
collect  the  amount  of  the  note  at  such 
time.  What  it  means  is  that  if  the  maker 
of  the  note  wants  to  plead  the  statute,  as 
a  defense,  he  can  successfully  do  so.  If 
he  does  not  plead  the  statute,  then  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained  against  him  even  if 
the  six-year  period  has  expired. 

In  this  case  the  note  was  given  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1931.  The  six-year  period  is 
measured  not  from  the  date  on  which  the 
note  was  given  but  from  the  date  on 
which  the  note  matured.  If  the  note 
was  a  demand  note,  then  the  six-year 
period  runs  from  the  date  on  wdiich  the 
note  was  given. 


f/ 


Simple  as 

^ 


There’s  a  thrill  in  using  the  New 
No.  9  Roderick  Lean  with  its  latest 
improvements!  From  the  tractor 
seat  you  can  set  gangs  to  full  angle 
or  straighten  them  by  a  few  easy 
turns  of  the  wheel,  with  tractor  in 
motion!  No  levers  —  no  bother. 
When  tractor  is  backed  gangs 
straighten  automatically ! 

Greater  Flexibility! 

Gangs  adapt  themselves  to  uneven 
ground — follow  every  hump  and 
hollow.  Work  every  inch  at  uniform 
depth! 


Jean 

K  FARM  TOOLS  IRC.  PRODUCT 

HARROW 


AUTOMATIC 

TRACTOR  CISC 


Other  Special  Features! 

Self-oiling,  dirt-proof  bearings — 
fill  only  once  a  season!  Genuine 
electric-heat  treated  discs!  Extra 
strong  frame!  Heavy  double  chan¬ 
nel  steel  draft  bars!  5,  6,  7  and  8-ft. 
sizes.  Variety  of  equipment.  Ask 
your  Dealer,  or  write  us  TODAY 
for  illustrated  folder. 

Dist.  by:  NEW  IDEA,  INC.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VULCAN  PLOW  DIV. 

WALKING,  RIDING  AND 
TRACTOR  PLOWS 


RODERICK  LEAN  DIV. 

HARROWS  .CULTIVATORS, 
WEEDERS,  ETC 


rf  PEORIA  DRILL  DIV. 

HAYES  PLANTER  DIV.  1 

1  GRAIN  DRILLS, 

TWO  AND  FOUR  WHEEL  = 

1  SEEDERS  AND  SOWERS 

Is - - ——J 

i  CORN  PLANTERS  I 

1  - eJ 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  maga¬ 
zine  for  over  15  years  and  have  always 
been  an  admirer  of  yours,  especially  of 
the  way  you  prevent  your  subscribers 
from  being" duped  by  illegitimate  concerns. 
Enclosed  is  the  literature  of  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go  111  in  which  I  am  interested  if  wliat 
thev  say  is  true,  and  if  they  are  reliable. 
I  would  appreciate  it  greatly.  if  you  could 
give  me  the  desired  information.  s.  C. 

New  York. 

The  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  offers  what  are  known  as 
limited  accident  policies.  We  have  com¬ 
plaints  on  file  that  the  insured  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  payments  to  which  they 
felt  they  were  entitled  because  the  acci¬ 
dent  or  injury  did  not  happen  in  the 
identical  way  prescribed  in  the  policy, 
although  the  agents  had  represented  that 
all  types  of  accidents  were  covered.  We 
do  not  recommend  policies  limited  in  this 
way.  They  are  the  type  that  are  usually 
sold  at  a  cheap  price  by  publications  in 
order  to  induce  subscriptions  to  the 
paper. 


STARLINE 


STARLINE 

Dealers 


Starline  Stalls.  Water  Bowls.  Litter 

Carriers,  Door  Hangers,  Ventilators,  etc,  are 
recognized  as  America’s  finest  Barn  This  Display 
Equipment.  Starline  gives  you  a  Identifies 
saving  in  first  cost  and  in  every 
day  use.  Investigate  Starline’s 
Patented  Rust  Shield — makes  equip¬ 
ment  last  twice  as  long. 

137  Prizes!  Starline 
Barn  Improvement 
Contest  is  easy  to 
enter.  Nothing  to  buy. 

Ask  Star  line  Dealer 
for  Details  or  write— 

STARLINE  INC.,  Dept.  982,  Albany,  New  York 


EDWARDS 


Special  prices  for 
early  buyers.  Send 
your  roof  measurements 
....  m,,--  now,  Get  our  proposition  for 

protecting  your  home  and  farm  buildings 
with  fire-  and  lightning-proof,  rust  resist¬ 
ing,  interlocking  galvanized  sheets  or  metal 
shingles.  Guaranteed  by  $10,000  bond.  We 
pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Catalog  93. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123-173  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


EGOS 

BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K,  KIIUNNEB  *  SONS 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  Cltjr 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

■f«  20,  We*«  Washington  Market,  New  Verk  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y 


— Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
-  —  — —  $1.00  for  190-page  book,  “First  Lessons 
in  Beekeeping,”  and  one  year  subscription.  Catalog 
free.  American  Bee  Journal,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  lllinoia 


1 OO  ENVELOPES  60c 

PRINTED  TO  ORDER 

100  Letterheads.  75ej  100  Statements,  6art  100  Tickets,  60e; 
7o  Posters  tt.  Postpd.  The  Rural  Press,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


DAI  I  ©  flElfri  ADCn  2  Professional  Enlargements 
nVLLa  UCVCLUrtU  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  26c. 
WILLOW  ART  SERVICE,  32  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City 


AT  ONCE,  married,  experienced,  reliable  man, 
motorized  New  Jersey  fruit  farm,  moderate 
salaryr,  cottage,  opportunity.  ADVERTISER 
4t!03,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife,  white,  willing,  neat 
and  clean;  woman  must  be  an  experienced, 
plain,  eook,  no  washing,  two  in  family;  man  to 
work  on  large  farm;  both  should  lie  fond  of 
animals;  couple  have  their  own  sitting  room  and 
bathroom;  good  pay  to  right  couple;  write  fully 
giving  age,  nationality,  previous  experience  and 
references,  or  telephone  after  six.  I.LOYD  W. 
SMITH,  Madison,  N.  J, 


enoe 


AD\  E-RTISEIt  4o<<,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  HOUSE  WORKER,  Protestant 

°.w"  room,  bath,  $40 


WORKING 

children. 


York  City. 


COMPANION,  under  35.  fond 
for  doctor's  home,  country,  i 


GIRD  OR  MIDDLE-AGED  woman. 

housework;  own  room  and  shower;  sni 
ly,  near  New  York:  $30.  ADVERTIS 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


North  Broadway,  Upj>er  Njraek,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  H  O  U  S  E IV  O  R  K  E  R . 

good  home,  starting  $20  montl 
4086,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


small 


HOUSEWORKER,  WHITE,  no  eooking. 

home,  own  room.  A.  SPIEGLER,  2116  2 
J,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Conn. 


~  v  ‘“I  V7. 

to  children  and  country: 
ment;  references.  BELLO 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


chance 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  MANAGER,  specialty  Gue 
commercial  dairyman  with  character, 
ligence,  ability  to  get  results.  ADYKR 
4629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-hand,  sober,  milk,  chores,  etc.; 

good  home,  permanent;  state  wages.  4VAR- 
REN  TRAVIS.  Leeds.  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED — AVorking  farm  manager  and 
helper  for  dairy  and  general  farm  near  Dover, 
N.  J.;  must  make  farm  pay;  no  shirkers,  whis¬ 
key  or  cigarettes;  write  age.  experience,  ability 
and  willingness  to  give  and  take.  ADVERTISER 
4636,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AV  ANTED — Single,  all  around  farm  man,  $15 
per  month  and  board:  reference.  MRS.  ORA 
KELLAM,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  COUPLE;  man  to  care  for  dogs, 
help  at  dog  shows,  milk  goats,  care  for  fowl, 
gardening;  preferably  one  experienced  i$i  poultry- 
culture ;  woman  to  cook,  do  housework  and  light 
laundering;  for  a  family  of  throe;  moving  to  10- 
acre  farm  in  Millburn,  N.  0.,  in  Spring;  both 
must  be  in  good  health;  state  full  particulars, 
ages,  references.  ADVERTISER  4645,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AV  ANTED— Elderly,  pleasant,  white  woman,  one 
that  would  prefer  good  home  to  high  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4049,  -  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVOMAN,  AGED  30-50,  for  general  housework 
and  complete  care  of  child:  $45.  MRS.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  REIDEMEISTER,  Darien.  Conn. 

SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker  ami  teamster;  good 
wages  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4050,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  —  Girl,  liouseworker.  DR.  SP1RA, 
1700  Crotona  Park  East,  New  York. 

BEE  SIAN  to  assist  in  producing  extracted 
honey;  must  he  sober,  some  experience,  will¬ 
ing  and  well;  season  April-October ;  give’ refer¬ 
ences,  liabits,  size,  age  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter;  room,  laiurd  furnished.  LAVERN 
DEPEAV,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

AA'  ANTED- — Experienced  man  on  small  dairy  and 
poultry  farm:  sober;  $20  per  month.  WIL- 
LIAM  J.  DIME,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  POULTRYMAN;  must  understand 
100  a  week  broiler  plant  and  starting  about 
2,000  chickens;  full  responsibility,  owner  not  on 
place;  farm  on  highway  near  Atlantic  City:  nice 
house,  share  on  profit;  must  furnish  $300  bond. 
HENRY,  Apt.  14A,  37  AA’ashington  Square,  New 
York  City.  < 

HOUSEAVORKER,  AVIIITE,  sleep  in:  no  cook¬ 
ing;  good  home.  MRS.  ACllESEN.  327  N. 
Forest  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  woman,  general  liousework¬ 
er,  young  couple,  children  2-0  years;  wages 
$25.  OAKAVOOI)  9053,  or  write  11  Parkway 
Circle,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Industrious,  sober,  efficient,  honest 
and  experienced  dairy  farmer,  preferably  with 
some  tools  and  stock  to  work  a  25-cow  farm  on 
shares;  permanent  position  for  the  right  man; 
-eferences  required.  ADA'ERTISER  4005,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Housekeeper,  widower,  no  family, 
fruit  farm,  no  outside  work,  attractive  home 
and  "urroundiugs;  one  accustomed  (o  country 
life  preferred;  dependable,  trustworthy;  slate 
age,  experience,  references.  THOMAS  MARKS, 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  POULTRYMAN,  caretaker. 


^  VI  ounu,y  ,  Id  mnivcis;.  . 

30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN,  35,  SINGLE,  experienced  chick¬ 
ens,  general  farming,  carpentry;  chauff 
license:  wants  work:  $20  month,  board. 
VERTISER  4032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  MANAGER  and  herdsman. 


experienced  in  fruit  and  chickens;  good  me¬ 
chanic.  KURT  BESSEL,  Canyon  Lake  F 
Accord,  N.  Y. 


all  fruit,  wants  work  pruning;  single: 
accept  short  jobs:  references.  ADA'ERTl 
4033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED. 

rural  position.  . 
New-Yorker. 


or  lieef  cattle. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  4037, 


FARM  AA'ORK  wanted,  experienced,  mature 
milker:  references:  no  liquor,  no  tobacco.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  4038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,'  USEFUL  in  private  place;  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  4039,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MANAGER,  OR  SUPERINTENDENT,  of  estate, 
or  position  with  nursery;  college  graduate, 
landscaping.  7  years’  practical  experience:  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA'ERTISER  4040,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE,  EXPERIENCED,  desire  position; 

cook,  serve,  housework,  neat;  vegetable  gar¬ 
dener,  lawn,  chickens,  plain  carpenter,  repairs, 
handy.  ADA  ER'iYSER  4043,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSI  riON  AA  ANTED  as  caretaker  or  working 
manager,  farm  or  estate;  40  years  old,  experi¬ 
enced,  American,  married,  honest,  conscientious 
and  efficient.  ADVERTISER  4040,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm:  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADA'ERTISER 

4047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN  ATTENDANT,  position  caring  in¬ 
valid,  or  estate,  chauffeur ;  dependable,  tem¬ 
perate:  do  anything;  $40  and  keep.  247  GROA'E, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

AA  ANTED — Joh  on  a  certified  dairy  farm  or  in  a 


•heese  factory. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  4052,  care 


GENERAL  IIOLSKWORKElt,  light  laundry,  3 
children,  2  adults  in  family;  $40  to  start. 
Write  Airs.  G.  J.  MEHLER,  235  Hempstead 
Ave.,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  HOUSEAVORKER,  $50,  sleep  in, 
able  to  care  child  18  months;  Christian  fami¬ 
ly;  New  York  City  limits.  It.  B.  SCOYILLE, 
240-15  43rd  Ave.,  Douglaston,  L.  I.,  N.  V.  Bay 
9-0552- J. 

A  GOOD  PLAIN  cook  in  comfortable  warm 
home  with  all  conveniences;  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred;  $35  a  month  to  start.  SEAA’ER  FARM, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  1.,  N.  V. 

GENERAL  nOUSEAVORKER,  small  Christian 
family,  doctor’s  heme;  desirable  position; 
state  age.  qualifications,  salary.  MRS.  WATER¬ 
MAN,  554  E.  26th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

COUPLE — Experienced  working  foreman  for  50 
head  dairy  farm  New  York  State;  graduate 
agricultural  school  preferred:  must  be  fast 
worker,  absolutely  honest,  strong  and  able  han¬ 
dle  help;  woman  to  feed  and  do  laundry  for 
two  extra  men:  state  age  and  minimum  wages; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4072,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  OR  COMPANION,  refined  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  desires  position  in  small  family, 
country  or  small  town;  drive  ear.  RONNE, 
Lafayette,  N.  J. 

FARM  OR  ■  ESTATE  manager  now  available, 
married,  thoroughly  experienced  w-ith  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  dairying,  poultry,  fruit  and  general 
maintenance;  dependable  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  4054,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDYMAN,  47,  SOBER,  can  drive,  wants 
good  home,  small  pay.  ADVERTISER  4055, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LINO  1 Y I’E  OPERATOR.  28,  single,  care  ma- 
j-fidne  $12.  ROSS,  323  74th  St.,  Brooklyn, 

CARETAKER,  HANDYMAN,  45.  BOX  58C,  Rt. 
3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


!ir,  GARDENER,  PARMER,  middle-aged  Gernian- 
m-  American;  life-time  experience  gardening, 

ty •  greenhouse  work,  fruit  and  vegetable  growing. 

.  AD\  ERTISER  4602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ly,  SINGLE  MAN,  23,  wants  position  dairy  or  poul- 

rt.  try  farm.  H.  WICHNER,  19  S.  Broadway, 

Y.  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

of  GERMAN,  20,  single,  able  to  milk  20  cows,  all 

wo  farm  machinery,  experienced  farmer,  honest, 

10.  dependable:  state  wages  first  letter.  ADVF1R- 
ew  USER  4004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

—  COLORED,  SETTLED  couple.  good  habits, 

handy  caretaker  in  Christian  home  near  New 
ii-  City.  ADY  ERTISER  4666,  care  Rural 

11,  A  ew- Yorker. 

WORKING  POULTRY  manager,  single,  desires 
an  position  of  responsibility  private,  commercial 

s,  plan,  or  hatchery;  28  years’  experience  incubat- 
d-  mg.  brooding,  breeding  chickens,  waterfowl,  tur- 
n-  keys,  pheasants  on  large  scale;  excellent  execu- 
n-  tive  ability;  experienced  management  large 

V,  plants:  advertising,  accounting,  disease  and  ver¬ 
min  control;  please  state  full  particulars  first 
lettei.  ADI  ERTISER  4070,  care  Rural  New- 
y,  lorker. 

Ij, - - - 

POULTRYMAN,  25  YEARS’  experience,  wishes 

position  on  poultry  farm,  age  00;  prefer  good 
'0  ppale.  rlnstead  bigli  wages;  state  wages.  AD- 
ie  v  ERTISER  4073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  01  LiR\  MAN,  SINGLE,  educated,  capable  of 
n  assuming  full  responsibility  with  battery  and 

r"  bird;  15  years’  experience.  ADVERTISER 

i,  4 6<o,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_  CARPENTER,  EXPERIENCED,  handy,  wants 
ii  job.  farm,  estate.  BOX  10,  Boieevilie  N  Y 

J-  POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  fore- 

1,  man;  married,  small  family;  thoroughly  ex¬ 

perienced  in  dairying,  poultry,  fruit;  one  son 
of  working  age;  best  of  references.  HARRY 

J.  BI  RCII,  Ridgeview  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  good  mechanic, 
^T(iflve3*’  wis,ies  Position;  room,  board.  J.  B. 
l_  CLARK.  Rt.  2,  English  town,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experi- 

diced,  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  4012, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

e  FARMER,  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  ex- 
;  perience  purebred  stock,  crops:  German  farm 

school  graduate,  modern  methods,  good  mechanic, 
power  machinery;  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania 
_  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4079,  eare  Rural  New-  - 
Yorker.  j 

COU1  LE  DESIRE  position,  cook,  serve,  neat  S 

liouseworker;  vegetable  gardener,  lawn,  re-  ] 
.  pairs,  handy,  general  useful.  ADVERTISER  - 
,  4t>80,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 

POSITION  WANTED  oil  small  place  as  handy-  1 
j  man.  carpenter;  experience  with  poultry;  sin- 

.  gle.  sober,  honest.  ADVERTISER  4682,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 

-  YOUNG  MAN,  desiring  position  on  modern  poul-  d 
try  farm,  some  experience:  references;  state  \ 
particulars.  RAYMOND  MA1ER.  care  R.  Borst,  - 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  j, 

FARM  MANAGER,  all  branches,  40  years  A-l  x 
single.  ADVERTISER  4683,  care  Rural  New-  e 

Yorker.  ? 

BACHELOR,  42,  AMERICAN,  splendid  health,  X 
seeks  country  contact,  location  unimportant,  on 
estate  or  farm,  as  manager,  secretary,  chauffeur;  -i 
especially  interested  in  fruit,  gardening  dogs 
and  poultry.  Address  1’.  O.  BOX  520.  Green-  i. 
wieh,  Conn. 

SIN'GLE  POULTRYMAN,  farm  experience,  han-  q 
d>  with  tools,  painter,  wants  position;  hon-  ti 
est,  reliable,  good  habits,  best  references.  BOX  4 
18,  R.  F .  D.  1,  Groton,  Vermont. 

YOUNG  MAN,  reliable,  desires  position  as  care¬ 
taker.  farmer  or  mechanic,  Eastern  Penn-  ni 

??'4'Taa'a  vicinity;  agricultural  education.  AD-  1. 

1  ERTISER  4684,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  t‘f 

1 OULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  estate  experience,  f! 

S^rOeus  cows:  eight  years  last  place.  FRED  v 
IAN  ORDEN,  Syosset,  N.  Y.  1 

1  OULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  single,  desires 

position.  WEIR,  eare  Hopping,  201  West  107th  \ 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

200-ACRE  STATE  road  farm.  3  miles  Cuba  ,14 
I-ake;  10-room  house,  electric,  bath,  running  i1* 
spring  water,  nice  lawn,  35  maples  for  shade;  , 
basement,  gambrel-roof  barn  for  53  cattle;  horse  2° 
barn,  granary,  henhouse;  23  head  cattle.  2  “ 

horses,  complete  set  of  farming  tools  included ;  4r 
100-acre  creek-bottom  land,  buildings  all  newly  co 
painted;  on  farm,  included  is  a  gas  station,  sell-  V? 

ing  gas.  oil.  flour,  feed, -  tires,  ice  cream  and 
a  full  line  of  groceries,  meats,  hardware,  etc.; 
a  little  stock  and  showcases,  scales,  etc.,  in-  ™ 
eluded;  price  for  all  complete.  $10,000.  $2,000  , 

down,  balance  easy.  ADVERTISER  4635,  care  P 

Rural  New-Yorker.  to 

-  A 

60  ACRES,  8-ROOM  brli*k  house,  running  water 
and  electricity,  plenty  buildings;  bearing  or- 
chard,  good  early  and  late  soil:  20  miles  to  1~ 
l'hiladelphia.  5  miles  to  auction  market.  %  mile 
to  Ewan:  write  for  low  price  and  details.  WM. 
WINCHELL.  Ewan,  N.  J.  an 

— -  Sa 

!\  ANTED  TO  RENT  small  poultry  farm.  New  '  * 
Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsylvania:  electricity,  ,,, 
running  water.  ADVERTISER  4041,  care  Rural  11 
New-Yorker. 

- -  ho 

WANTED  TO  RENT  a  farm  with  suitable  build-  j1,1' 

nigs  for  dairy  farming;  must  be  located  in  or 
near  11  estchester  County.  N.  Y. ;  please  state 
location  and  terms.  ADVERTISER  4042,  care  ” 
Rural  Xew- Yorker. 

- — _ _ _ ne, 

97-ACRE  STATE  road  farm  on  Route  38  on  the 
edge  of  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.;  some  choice 
tillage,  creek  watered  pasture;  attractive  2V,- 
story  house,  painted  white,  shaded  lawn,  gam¬ 
brel  roofed  barn,  concrete  stable  for  25  cows- 
»J«»aWe;.  *4,800,  terms  arranged  ■ 
£?e  dl,,Strated  description.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED- -Small  farm,  buy  or  rent,  one  of 

c  ;!\,nJ1Is!nva-vs  Soath  Jersey;  full  particulars 
first  letter.  GEORGE  AVHITE,  AValdwick  N  J? 


WYrtrkE?^SnlaU  ”eiY7al  farm-  90  miles  New 

A  oik  Citj,  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4053 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  a 


5  in  cut  s  8  ’«►  t  h«L/J  h » •  r ' 1  7'ro°m  house,  improve¬ 

ment  ;  grapes,  berries,  fruit, 

price 

in  mnl f*  pou,!tr.-T;  g00<J  house  and  buildings- 
10  miles  from  I’li'i ladelphia :  on  «-ood  road 

$7  50<pO1f  t'V”  “l?ln  highways  to  seashore ; ’price 

ca  r  e^R  „  ra?r  N^  e  w^Yor  k  erl "  ’  ADVERT*SER  ^0. 

**  REl^TED  in  flowers,  vegetables  and 

poultry,  '.purchase  this  10-acre  village  farm  1’’ 
good  buildings  and”  land™’ exT 

r/lSFR  J1**  opportunity.  ADVEIt- 

1 1SLR  -46u9j,feare  , Rural  New-Yorker. 

fruit  farm’  apples, 

T  I>  n  v‘S~\  P^rs,  peaches)  fine  view 

Lake  Erie;  good  buildings,  gravity  water 

TISERa40<^1'lj'>iO3P?'"S  ,health  failing.  ADVER- 
1 18F.R  4009,  ckrg  Rural  New-Yorker. 

8cherriesFEr-iI^-farnl’  app,es’  Poaches,  -pears, 

'dS5,  ra.sparaSus  1  good  buildings. 


u*  t  larni,  io  acres,  mile  from 

^  VERTIDsfi')  i,v-Y’  or  reat’  general  farm.  AD- 

V  LK1I8ER  4667,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Intir  a  Pe  tarm<  8-room  house, 

DVERTeiSER1C46^ 


.  — o  or  a  rooms,  improvements 
on  main  highway,  open  country,  with  road1 

tand;  give  Drive.  'A  A  . 


,  :  ^  six-room  bungalow,  32x42 

t  1"  SavanmUi,  Georgia  J 


— .  "V  ■  on  snare  basis  100-acre 

i, dairj,  tafm  W1th  equipment;  will 


r  i  ,  U1U^U  larm.  with  or  'without 

details,  down  payment,  also 


V'  T vr’  :  v?Mt*  iariu  vi  acres  oil  U.  S. 
Route  No.  1  between  Trenton  and  Princeton. 


-  *  ****“•  ow  »vres,  WOOU,  Dal- 

mnl  ?a.tt*lr,e,-  ,.ti'laMe’  0n  concrete  highway. 


*  1  1  u”,  uoaruing  house,  106 

d  ’  ijU  operauon.  selling  Grade  A  milk; 


FRENCH -CANADIAN  COUPLE,  age  40.  7-year 
girl;  man  handy  with  horses,  milk  cows,  good 
carpenter;  wife  good  plain  cook;  desire  all-year 
position  on  farm,  preferably  Long  Island.  AL¬ 
FRED  DOUCETTE,  171-10  $8th  Avenue,  Jamaica, 

SINGLE  MAN,  28,  wants  position  as  herdsman; 

experienced  feeding,  carcing  for  show  stock, 
producing  Grade  A  milk:  references:  would  con¬ 
sider  assistant  herdsman’s  job.  ADVERTISER 
4058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  HOUSEKEEPERS  —  Moihcr  ami 
daughter,  capable  taking  full  charge,  not 
servant  type;  permanent  position  desired,  good 
references:  state  full  particulars,  salary  paid 
first  letter.  ADI  ERT1SER  4001,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  M  ANTED  as  farm  foreman  or  herds¬ 
man:  practical  experience  all  branches  farm 
and  dairy:  production  Grade  A  milk;  would  con¬ 
sider  renting  modern  dairy  with  or  without  live¬ 
stock:  two  working  sons,  fine  character,  con¬ 
genial,  trustworthy  references.  ADVERTISER 
4003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


fi  At  RES.  CULTII ATED.  7  meadow  land,  suit- 
able  chicken  farm.  ECKEL,  100  Eckel  Road. 
Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 


143  At  RE  I-  ARM.  buildings.  Montgomerv  Coun¬ 
ty.  N.  Y.:  $8,500.  ADVERTISER  4022,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Io0-At  RE  FARM,  good  buildings,  secluded,  high 
elevation,  brook;  00  miles  New  York  City; 
suitable  ’country  home;  price  $10,000;  might  rent 
to  suitable  tenant.  ADVERTISER  4048,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


II  A  N  I  ED-  By  March  1.  40-cow  dairy  farm  on 
share  basis.  EDWIN  COOPER.  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

11  AN  l  ED  1  OR  CASH  10  acres,  80  miles  New 
York:  particulars  please.  ADVERTISER  4051, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

4-ROOM  BI  NG ALOW,  garage,  1  acre,  beautiful 
trees,  Holbrook,  I..  1..  State  highway:  $2,500. 

SMITH,  377  Shelton  Ave..  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

20-ACRE  VILLAGE  farm,  very  desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  NORMAN  DYE.  Webster.  X.  Y. 


siocaeu,  equipped;  buy 
V*.  k  .  e''k  or  rent  ou  shares.  LOBDELL, 


vouuiry  estate,  or  paradise 
for  hunters  club,  on  Route  15,  near  Williams- 


, .  t,  .  A  xurui,  new  modern  8-room 

house,  all  inside  improvement:  1,000  vineyard 


V,  V  — . :  ,  ”•>  tireieraoie  »prmgneld, 

bv  jvasotiablc ;  full  particulars.  AD- 
1ERIISER  46Si,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT,  Orange  County  Grade  A 

dairy  farm,  120  acres  1 20  acres  Alfalfa)  7 
rooms,  bath,  heat,  good  buildings,  silo,  28  head 
good  team,  60  chickens,  machineries;  good  in¬ 
come;  price  $11,500.  ADVERTISER  4088,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED  TO  RENT,  or  buy,  small  village  home 

within  lo0  miles  of  city;  give  full  particu- 

Yorker  SER  4C89’  ''Hre  Rural  New- 


Fruits  and  Foods 


FTNE  IIONEV,  liquid,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover 
^'Vj40-  buckwheat  «4.80;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.7o,  buckwheat  $1.,>0:  also  honey  in  small  eon- 
tamers  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


WANTED — Equipped  modern  poultry  general 
farm,  stocked,  to  rent  or  purchase  on  con¬ 
tract.  by  reliable,  responsible  party  with  suc¬ 
cessful  experience.  FALLON,  IS  Sargent  Street, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 


J -4.NCY  1  REE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges 

gm^fniit  and  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
$$.  —  «.  I  HE  ARD  GROIES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  57, 


>  1 


Yes  Sir/  It's 
the  Biqgesj 
and  Best  h 
I  Catalog 
I've  issued 
i in  49  Years/ 
Write  forit/iji;. 


4  BIG  FACTORIES 

AND  A 

BIG  FARM  STORE 
RIGHT  NEXT  TO  YOUR  DOOR 


Let  IVIe  Also  Tell  You  All 
About  My  New 

ELECTRIC  wise 


°"E  FENCE 


There’s  a  tremendous  amount  of  interest  among  farmers 
in  ELECTRIC  ONE-WIRE  FENCING.  It  is  NOT  a 
substitute  for  ALL  KINDS  of  fencing  for  ALL  PUR¬ 
POSES  but  it  has  a  place  in  farm  operations  under 
certain  conditions.  Because  of  its  novelty  and  newness 
a  great  many  kinds  and  styles  of  “electric  fencing 
have  sprung  up.  Some  are  good.  Some  are  decidedly 
bad.  Some  are  cheap.  Some  are  expensive.  My 
advice  is  simply  this.  Be  sure  FIRST  that  Electric 
Fencing  is  suitable  and  economical  FOR  YOUR  PUR¬ 
POSE.  Second,  if  you  decide  you  want  an  electric 
fence  get  A  SAFE  SET  from  a  RELIABLE  COM¬ 
PANY.  Take  no  chances! 

The  Jim  Brown  Master  Electric  Fencer  is  safe,  low 
priced,  thoroughly  reliable.  It  is  made  by  one  of  the 
largest  companies  in  the  world — and  I’m  proud  to 
nut  mv  name  on  it.  You’ll  find  it  completely  described 
in  my  1938  catalog.  DON’T  BUY  ANY  ELECTRIC 
FENCE  OUTFIT  UNTIL  YOU  READ  MY  CAT¬ 
ALOG! 

Shake  Hands 
with 

Charlie  Underhill 

Charlie  Underhill  is  the 
new  President  of  The 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

I  want  you  to  know  him 
because  he’s  my  chief 
lieutenant.  He  will 
special  messages  for  you 
throughout  1938.  You’ll 
like  “Charlie.”  He’s  been 
with  me  for  nearly  20  years 
and  knows  how  to  treat  my 
customers.  So — write  for 
my  1938  catalog  and  Shake  Hands  With  Charlie 
Underhill.  Use  coupon  below.  Paste  it  on  a  penny 
postcard  or  enclose  it  in  an  envelope,  whichever  is 
handy.  But  DO  IT  NOW, 


For  nearly  half  a  century  the  name  of  Jim  Brown  has 
stood  for  the  lowest  prices  and  highest  quality  in  fencing, 
barb  wire,  steel  posts,  steel  gates  and  other  fencing 
equipment.  Now  I  am  also  offering  wonderful  money¬ 
saving  opportunities  in  many  other  farm  and  home  needs  such  as  are  listed 
in  the  column  at  the  right. 

During  the  past  49  years  more  than  1,500,000  farmers  have  become  Jim 
Brown  customers  and  boosters,  even  though  the  variety  of  products  I 
offered  them  was  limited.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  products  of  my  own 
four  big  fencing  and  metal  roofing  factories,  my  catalog  contains  amazing 
money-saving  bargains  in  hundreds  of  other  articles  used  in  the  home  or 
on  the  farm. 

If  you  believe  that  “a  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned,” — if  you  want  to  be 
SURE  OF  PAYING  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  for  the  things  you  buy,  IT 
WILL  PAY  YOU  HANDSOMELY  to  refer  to  my  catalog  EVERY  TIME 
before  you  buy! 


DON’T  BUY 


FARM  AND  HOME  SUP¬ 
PLIES  UNTIL  YOU  GET 
MY  1938  CATALOG 

When  you  are  about  to  spend  $10,  or  $25,  or  $50  for  fencing,  paint,  roofing,  or  for 
anything  else  you  may  need,  I  may  be  able  to  save  you  up  to  25%  of  what  you 
expected  to  pay.  Even  if  your  purchase  amounts  to  only  a  dollar,  isn  t  it  worth 
saving  10c  to  25c  or  more?  And  when  it  comes  to  real  big  amounts  of  money,  the 
savings  you  can  make  by  buying  through  my  catalog  are  far  too  great  to  even 
think  of  missing! 

IT’S  so  EASY  to  learn  WHAT  PRICE  TO  PAY  for  whatever  you  need!  Just  refer  to  the  index 
in  my  catalog.  Turn  to  the  proper  page.  Look  at  the  pictures,  read  the  descriptions,  and  note 
my  PREPAID  PRICE!  Then  make  any  comparisons  you  wish.  I’m  confident  you  11  find  m 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  that  Jim  Brown  saves  you  MORE  MONEY  THAN  YOU 
THOUGHT  POSSIBLE. 

You  ought  to  have  my  1938  catalog  in  your  home  as  a  SHOPPING  GUIDE  so  you  won’t  pay 
a  penny  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  things  you  have  to  buy! 

JIM  BROWN  PAYS  THE  FREIGHTS  POSTAGE 

My  catalog  quotes  DELIVERED  prices.  You  pay  only  the  prices  quoted.  You  don’t  have  to 
figure  on  any  freight  or  postage.  You  don’t  have  to  calculate  the  weight  of  any  article  or  guess 
the  distance  you  are  from  the  shipping  point.  You  take  no  chance  on  paying  more  than  you 
figured  because  my  prices  are  right  in  front  of  you  and  there's  no  figuring  to  do.  Even  on  small 
items  that  come  by  mail,  I  pay  the  postage.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  until  you  can  send  a  big 
order— just  order  anything  you  want  WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT,  and  it  will  come  to  you  from 
Jim  Brown  PREPAID.  This  is  a  big  convenience  to  my  customers— and  a  BIG  bAVING. 

A  SURPRISE  for  YOU 

The  biggest  surprise  you’ll  get  when  you  read  my  catalog,  is  when  you  see  my  low  PREPAID 
prices!  But  I  have  still  another  surprise  for  every  new  customer.  I  cannot  tell  you  about  it 
on  this  page  but  I  know  you  will  be  delighted.  I  offer  this  extra  surprise  as  an  inducement  so 
you  will  write  TODAY  for  my  1938  catalog. 

When  you  see  my  prices  you  may  wonder  how  I  can  afford  to  sell  everything  for  so  much  less  than 
others  ask.  Well,  of  course  my  four  big  factories  make  it  possible  on  the  products  I  manufacture. 
I  purchase  other  products  in  enormous  quantities,  have  things  made  for  me  during  off  seasons 
and  get  the  manufacturer’s  lowest  prices;  then  I  am  willing  to  accept  a  very  modest  profit  on 
each  sale;  this  results  in  lower  prices  to  my  customers. 

WRITE  ME  A  CARD  NOW 


PASTE  THIS  ON  A  \  j  POSTCARD  OR  MAIL  IT  IN  A  LETTER 

Jim  Brown,  Dept.  4336, 

Cleveland,  Ohio — or — Memphis,  Term. 

(Send  to  my  factory  nearest  you) 

Dear  Jim:  Send  me  your  1938  catalog  free.  Also  send  me  your  1938 
SURPRISE. 


Name . . . * . . 

Post-Office . . - . 

R.F.D.  or  Box  No . State. 


Just  a  penny  postcard  is  all  it  costs  you  to  get  my  1938  catalog.  It  s  the 
biggest  and  best  bargain  book  I  ever  issued.  Contains  more  than  160  pages, 
more  than  500  bargains.  See  what  I  can  save  you  on  SHOES,  bHIK lb, 
OVERALLS.  See  how  much  I  save  you  on  HARNESS,  WAGONS,  BABY 
CHICKS  and  POULTRY  SUPPLIES.  Find  out  about  my  wonderful  new 
ONE-WIRE  ELECTRIC  FENCE  for  temporary  pastures.  Look  at  my 
Drices  on  PIPE  ENGINES,  PUMPS,  SPRAYERS.  Let  the  ladies  look  at 
my  beautiful  line  of  WALLPAPER,  AWNINGS,  WINDOW  SHADES  and 
FLOOR  COVERINGS  (shown  in  actual  colors!).  Look  at  my  DIRECT 
FROM  FACTORY  PRICES  on  FENCING,  POSTS,  GATES,  and  METAL 
ROOFING. 

Surely  you  don’t  want  to  mis3  having  this  book!  It  s  free.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  or  a  letter  TODAY.  Get  my  big  surprise.  Write  me  NOW. 
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Leaving  Buckets  at  the  Trees. 


Convenient  Wagon  for  Sap  Tub. 


Boiling  Shed  When  Season  Is  Over. 
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Sugaring,  in  Northern  N  e  w  York 


By  Ervin  Yancey 


The  Washed  Sap  Buckets 


ERE  in  Northern  New  York  the  ma¬ 
ple  syrup  season  starts  about  the 
tenth  of  March,  but  I  have  seen  sap 
start  to  run  as  early  as  the  first  of 
March  and  as  late  as  the  ninth  of 
April.  Sometimes  it  continues  to 
run  until  in  May  hut,  again,  it  is  all  done  by  the 
twentieth  of  April. 

Near  here  are  some  of  the  largest  and  best- 
equipped  sugar  bushes,  as  they  are  called  here,  some 
having  from  4,000  to  6,000  trees.  A  6,000-tree  bush 
takes  nine  men  and  three  teams  to  run  it ;  six  men 
to  gather  the  sap  and  three  men  to  do  the  boiling. 
The  boiling  down  is  done  in  evaporators,  the  largest 
ones  being  six  feet  wide  and  20  feet  long.  One  of 
these  large  pans  will  make  from  12  to  15  gallons  of 
syrup  per  hour.  Running  one  of  these  big  pans  is  a 
very  busy  job,  as  the  sap  is  kept  very  shallow  in 
them.  If  anything  goes  wrong  so  the  sap  does  not 
How  properly  from  one  part  of  the  evaporator  to  the 
other,  the  pan  will  burn.  This  ruins  it  if  it  is 
burned  hard.  Good  dry  wood  is  used.  It  has  been 
cut  the  year  before  in  the  sugar  bush,  between  runs 
of  sap.  It  is  cut  about  four  feet  long  and  split  as 
fine  as  can  be  conveniently  done.  The  large  bushes 
use  around  100  cords  of  this  wood  every  year.  A 
big  and  hot  fire  is  needed  to  do  the  work,  but,  of 
course,  skilled  care  keeps  it  under  control  so  that  the 
boiling  goes  on  just  as  is  desired.  The  difference 
between  a  high-quality  syrup  and  a  low-grade  may  be 
caused  just  at  this  point  in  the  operation. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  sugar  bush  is 
washing  the  buckets.  For  this  they  use  an  old- 
fashioned  black  pan.  Snow  is  put  in  the  pan,  a  fire 
is  started  under  it,  and  when  the  water  is  warm  the 
washing  begins.  Men  stand  on  each  side  of  the  pan 
scrubbing  the  buckets  with  whisk  brooms.  They  are 
washed  several  times  during  the  season,  but  later  it 
is  done  at  the  trees.  After  they  are  washed  they 
are  carried  out-of-doors  and  put  in  piles. 

After  this  they  are  scattered  to  the  trees.  As  we 
get  four  feet  of  snow  some  years,  the  sap-roads  have 
1  o  be  opened  first ;  a  team  and  front  bob  of  a  sleigh 
is  used  with  a  land  plow,  with  a  board  attached  to 
the  moldboard  of  the  plow.  Then  three  men  with  a 
team  take  a  sled-load  of  buckets  to  scatter,  one  man 
driving  the  team  and  the  others  each  take  one  side 
of  the  road,  leaving  buckets  at  all  the  trees  to  be 
tapped  on  that  side.  Snowshoes  are  used  in  deep 
snow. 

Then  the  trees  are  tapped.  I  have  heard  many 
times  that  a  tree  should  be  tapped  on  the  south 
side.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done  continually, 
as  you  soon  would  use  up  all  the  available  space  on 
this  side.  They  are  tapped  on  all  sides  up  here. 
They  cannot  be  tapped  too  near  an  old  tap  hole  from 
the  years  before  or  they  will  not  run.  It  takes  a 
good  tapper  to  tap  500  trees  a  day.  He  knows 
just  how  to  go  at  it  and  where  to  put  the  spiles 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Sap  must  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  to 
obtain  the  best  syrup.  A  sled  is  used  until  the  snow 
is  gone.  The  sap  tub  on  the  sled  is  oval  shaped. 
Nearly  all  of  these  tubs  are  made  of  wood  by  men 


in  the  community.  The  larger  ones  will  hold  about 
70  22-quart  pails  of  sap.  No  yokes  are  used  here  to 
carry  pails  of  sap,  but  each  man  carries  a  sap  pail 
in  his  hand,  and  he  does  not  exchange  it  for  the 
buckets  at  the  tree.  When  he  gets  it  full,  he  empties 
it  in  the  tub.  I  have  read  that  they  use  yokes  in 
some  places  to  carry  sap.  Here  they  do  not  see 
how  anybody  can  use  a  yoke  and  make  any  headway 
at  gathering,  unless  they  have  to  carry  sap  a  long 
way.  That  is  one  thing  that  is  not  done  here.  The 
roads  are  put  near  enough  so  as  not  to  have  to  carry 
the  sap  very  far,  not  over  50  feet,  and  that  only  in 
a  few  places.  After  hearing  this,  some  will  think 
this  is  all  level  land,  but  it  is  not.  They  grade  roads 
on  the  side  hills.  Two  men  and  a  team  can  gather 
the  sap  from  about  2,000  trees  per  day.  That  de¬ 
pends  on  how  much  sap  there  is  to  get. 

After  the  snow  is  nearly  gone  some  parts  of  the 
woods  will  still  have  snow,  and  some  will  have  bare 
ground,  so  they  have  to  use  sleds  in  some  parts  and 
wagons  in  others.  Years  ago  they  used  nothing  but 
sleighs  with  wooden  runners,  or  shoes.  These  were 
hard  for  a  team  to  draw  on  bare  ground.  The  first 
wagons  ever  to  be  used  for  gathering  sap,  as  far  as 
1  know,  were  made  here  in  these  parts.  These 
wagons  are  made  so  you  can  put  the  sap  in  the  tub 
by  standing  on  the  ground  at  the  side  of  the  tub. 
They  are  made  with  the  bed  of  the  wagon  under 
the  axle,  narrow  enough  on  the  front  end  so  they 
can  turn  around  in  a  small  place,  a  ping  bolt  with 
a  knuckle  in  it  being  put  through  the  bed  and  up  in 
to  the  front  axle. 

After  sap  is  done  running,  the  buckets  must  be  put 
away,  after  a  final  washing.  Two  men  go  on  a  road, 
one  on  each  side.  They  put  the  buckets  under  one 
arm  and,  under  the  other,  a  sack  or  something  to 
put  the  spouts  in.  When  they  have  all  the  buckets 
they  can  carry,  they  go  to  the  road,  put  them  in 
bunches  on  the  wagon  or  sleigh.  Then  they  are 
gathered  and  put  away  in  the  boiling  shed. 

The  last  thing  to  do  is  put  the  wood  in  the  shed 
for  the  next  season,  and  put  away  the  sleds,  wagons 
and  gathering  tubs.  When  this  is  done,  the  season 


Ready  for  Use. 

is  over  for  another  year.  The  syrup  is  put  in  55- 
gallon  drums  and  sold  to  the  syrup  dealers  who 
come  to  the  nearby  town  and  test  and  weigh  it. 
Then  it  is  sent  to  their  factories. 

It  is  a  quite  different  product  from  the  old-time 
kettle-made  syrup,  open  to  smoke  and  often  over¬ 
cooked.  Cleanliness  with  the  buckets  and  other 
utensils  is  essential  to  prevent  ill-flavors. 


Preparedness  in  the  Orchard 

There  is  one  thing  which  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
encouraged,  even  this  early  in  the  Winter  season, 
and  that  is,  preparation  for  next  season's  spray  pro¬ 
gram.  Only  this  past  season  an  example  of  the 
meaning  of  delay  in  this  respect  was  brought  to  our 
attention.  The  new  owners  of  a  good-sized  middle 
western  orchard  failed  to  get  possession  in  time  to 
make  their  complete  preparations.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  orders  for  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies  were  late  getting  in.  Anyone  who  had  any 
experience  last  Winter  and  Spring  with  delayed 
orders  knows  what  this  meant.  In  fact,  what  work 
was  done  had  to  be  done  with  inadequate  equipment 
already  on  the  place. 

A  trip  through  the  orchard  late  in  the  Summer 
showed  the  results  of  the  lack  of  preparation.  There 
were  lots  of  worms,  and  much  scab.  People  nowa¬ 
days  don’t  have  to  buy  wormy  stuff.  There  is  enough 
good  fruit  at  fair  prices  to  keep  the  wormy  stuff  off 
the  best  markets.  Therefore,  not  only  was  the  yield 
in  this  case  reduced,  but  the  average  price  of  each 
bushel  sold  was  likewise  lowered,  entailing  a  double 
loss  of  considerable  size.  This  will  never  occur 
again  on  that  farm.  The  new  equipment  is  on  hand 
now,  and  it  is  a  safe  wager  that  the  order's  for  lead 
arsenate,  lime  sulphur  and  copper  sulphate  are 
made  out.  Early  ordering  costs  no  more  than  late, 
and  it  is  mighty  good  insurance  against  possible 
loss  and  disappointment.  e.  b.  g. 
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Seed  Cleaning 

Many  a  business  man  lias  discovered  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  success  and  failure  is  frequently  the 
stopping  of  small  financial  leaks,  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  on  many  farms.  One  of  the  most  serious 
leaks  on  the  farm  is  the  use  of  weedy  seeds  of  grass¬ 
es.  clover.  Alfalfa,  Soy  beans  and  small  grains,  a 
leak  that  can,  in  most  cases,  be  plugged  by  means 
of  a  good  fanning  mill.  The  use  of  clean  seed  is 
one  of  those  axioms  that  is  admitted  by  all  but 
neglected  by  many  farmers. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  all  seeds  used  is 
that  they  should  at  least  have  been  cleaned  with  a 
good  fanning  mill.  There  is  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  fanning  mill  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  machines  on  the  farm. 

So  satisfactory  is  its  work  and  so  bene¬ 
ficial  are  the  results  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  such  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  seed  are  sown  without  an  at¬ 
tempt  being  made  to  remove  foreign 
material.  The  result  is  a  plague  of 
weeds  competing  with  the  crop  for 
space,  food  and  moisture  and,  since 
many  of  the  weeds  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  over  a  thousand  seeds  per  plant, 
the  noxious  weeds  are  again  harvested 
with  the  crop  in  even  greater  abund¬ 
ance  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  seed 
and  l>e  returned  to  the  land  ten  fold. 

And  this  vicious  circle  goes  on  until 
the  weeds  become  the  limiting  factor, 
spelling  loss  rather  than  profit.  No  crop  can  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  yields  where  weeds  hold  sway. 

Many  a  spare  hour  during  the  blustery  days  of 
Winter  can  be  turned  into  cash  by  cleaning  seed. 
When  the  fanning  fails  to  clean  out  the  weed  seeds 
satisfactorily,  look  to  the  screens  and  sieves  for  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  most  common  error  in 
fanning  mill  operation  is  in  attempting  to  clean 
seed  without  knowledge  of  the  proper  combination 
of  screens  and  sieves.  Often  these  combinations  are 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer,  but  to  secure 
best  results  do  a  little  experimenting  to  discover  the 
best  condition  for  your  particular  conditions.  Above 
all.  do  not  economize  by  not  purchasing  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  since  this  pincli-penny  policy  will 
cause  more  loss  than  gain. 

The  most  common  type  of  machine  for  practical 
farm  use  is  the  fanning  mill,  combining  the  mechani¬ 
cal  screen  and  blast  for  cleaning  this  type  of  mill 
has  the  ability  to  remove  seeds  of  different  size  and 
weight.  The  upper  shoe  of  the  mill  should  be  filled 
with  screens  that  will  permit  the  crop  seeds  to  pass 
through  but  take  out  the  larger  foreign  seeds.  Next 
the  seeds  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  blast  of 
air  that  blows  out  all 
the  light  material.  The 
adjustment  of  the  blast 
is  very  important  lo¬ 
calise  it  is  there  that  all 
light  seeds,  chaff  and 
dirt  are  removed.  The 
blast  of  air  should  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  blow 
out  all  undesirable  ma¬ 
terial  that  may  be  very 
much  the  same  size  as 
the  crop  seed  but  lighter. 

After  having  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  blast  of  air 
the  seed  falls  to  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the 
lower  shoe  for  the  last 
separation.  It  is  there 
that  all  the  small  seeds 
are  separated  from  the 
desired  crop  seeds.  The 
screen  should  be  of  as  coarse  a  mesh  as  possible  and 
yet  retain  the  crop  seeds,  permitting  seeds  of  smaller 
size  to  pass  through. 

The  speed  of  turning  the  mill  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  seed  cleaning.  Turn  fast  enough  to  get  a 
good  steady  motion  and  a  strong  blast,  but  not  so 
fast  as  to  cause  the  seeds  to  travel  by  leaps  and 
bounds  over  the  screens.  The  seed  should  be  fed 
slowly  into  the  mill.  It  is  impossible  to  do  a  good 
job  of  separation  if  the  seed  is  piled  up  several 
deep  on  the  surface  of  the  screens. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  mixtures  of  crop 
and  weed  seeds  that  cannot  be  separated  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  the  ordinary  fanning  mill  using  the  screen 
and  blast  type  of  separation.  Cockle  in  wheat,  dod¬ 
der  and  buckhorn  plantain  in  clover  and  Alfalfa  are 
examples.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  weed  seeds 
are  so  nearly  the  same  that  they  cannot  be  blown  out 


or  separated  with  a  screen.  In  such  case  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  a  special  seed  cleaner  designed  to 
make  that  particular  separation.  Oliver  c.  lee. 


Cold  Frame  Pays  Dividends 

Before  we  had  our  cold-frame  we  managed  some¬ 
how  to  get  along,  but  we  wonder  now  how  we  did. 
We  have  a  four-sash  frame  which  means  that  it  is 
0x12  feet  in  size.  That  is  a  great  deal  of  space  when 
you  have  been  using  window  boxes  and  ‘■flats"  in 
the  house  as  a  means  of  starting  plants,  but  it  seems 
all  too  small  once  you  become  accustomed  to  it.  I 
am  sure  that  we  could  profitably  use  an  eight  or 


sale  in  the  Spring.  One  row  of  Sweet  William  six 
feet  long  numbers  hundreds  of  husky  plants ;  I  trans¬ 
planted  00  fine  plants  last  Fall  selected  from  a  strip 
only  14  inches  lftng  and  have  all  the  rest  waiting 
for  Spring  sale. 

Foxglove,  shasta  daisies,  canterbury  bells,  poppies, 
phlox,  scabiosa,  gaillardia,  hollyhocks,  delphinium, 
columbine  and  coreopsis  are  all  very  easy  to  raise 
and  command  a  good  price  when  offered  in  Spring. 
Almost  the  sole  care  needed,  aside  from  occasional 
cultivation,  is  to  watch  the  seed  bed  during  germi¬ 
nation  to  be  sure  that  moisture  is  correct,  neither 
too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Some  perennials  are  slow  ger¬ 
minating.  while  others,  like  Sweet  William  spring  up 
almost  before  you  turn  your  back. 

My  suggestion  for  sale  would  be  to 
put  them  up  in  dozen  lots  in  peach 
baskets,  each  carefully  labeled.  Your 
local  grocers,  druggists,  seed  stores, 
and  the  like  will  usually  be  glad  to 
handle  them.  If  you  live  on  a  main- 
traveled  highway,  you  can  retail  your 
own  at  better  prices. 

Most  city  gardeners  do  not  have  the 


time  or  the  means  to 


garden 


12-sash  frame,  and  ours  is  just  a  one-family  farm. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  in  the  beginning  that  a  cold- 
frame  is  an  ordinary  hotbed  minus  any  provision 
for  supplying  heat,  such  as  using  manure,  hot-water 
pipes  or  electric  heating  elements.  So  far  we  have 
felt  no  pressing  need  for  this  extra  work,  because 
our  chief  purpose  in  having  the  cold-frame  is  the 
starting  of  plants,  the  majority  of  which  are  an¬ 
nuals  and  perennials.  We  start  all  the  cabbage  we 
need,  and  the  main  crop  tomato  plants.  The  few 
early  plants  we  need,  such  as  peppers,  cabbage  and 
tomatoes,  are  started  in  the  house  in  window  boxes, 
and  transplanted  early  in  Spring  to  the  cold-frame. 

While  our  cold-frame  has  more  than  paid  for  itself 
in  this  practical  use,  the  greatest  profit  has  been 
returned  in  its  production  of  flowers  for  us.  both 
annual  and  perennial.  We  keep  the  frame  filled  to 
capacity  throughout  the  year  in  this  way  and  it  is 
amazing  what  one  can  produce  in  such  small  space. 
The  annuals  are  planted  early  in  the  Spring,  the 
hardiest  ones  first,  and  as  quickly  as  they  come  on, 
the  ground  is  reseeded  to  the  tender  kinds.  In 
midsummer  and  early  Fall,  these  have  all  been 


plants,  and  they  are  always  interested 
in  the  Spring  in  securing  fresh,  well- 
grown  stock.  •  Local  plants  have  the 
further  advantage  of  being  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  acclimated  to  the  vicinity,  and 
are  easily  accessible. 

A  well-managed  cold-frame  will  re¬ 
turn  an  important  side-line  cash  return 
to  any  person,  whether  man  or  woman.  Our  cold- 
frame  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  the  first  crop  of 
annual  plants  taken  from  it.  c.  c.  sherlock. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


At  left,  clover  seed  after  the  dockage  at  the  right  was  removed  by  a  fanning  mill. 


cleared  out  and  new  soil  is  introduced  and  perennial 
seed  planted.  For  the  most  part,  these  Winter  over 
in  the  frame  until  the  following  Spring,  together 
with  such  tender  varieties  as  have  been  brought  in 
from  the  garden  for  protection. 

Perennial  plants  cost  at  retail  all  the  way  from 
20  to  35c  each,  depending  upon  locality  and  variety. 
Often  the  selection  is  poor,  but  one  has  to  take  what 
can  be  obtained.  While  we  want  most  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  for  our  own  garden,  being  flower  lovers,  the 
possibility  for  a  sideline  cash  crop  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  perennial  plants  for  local  sale  is  indeed  great. 

It  is  almost  incredible  the  amount  of  plants  that 
can  be  produced  in  such  a  frame  from  $1  worth  of 
perennial  seed.  At  the  present  time  I  have  20-odd 
varieties  of  perennials  in  the  frame,  ranging  from 
carnations  to  foxglove — literally  hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plants —  all  ready  for  transplanting  and 


From  a  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  Farm 

Now  that  the  Christmas  celebration  is  over,  we 
find  ourselves  ready  for  the  remaining  months  of 
Winter.  An  abundance  of  grain  and  fodder  is  in  the 
barn  for  the  stock,  the  lines  of  water  pipe  from 
well  to  storage  tank  and  thence  to  the  various 
outlets  at  barn  and  house  are  protected  from  frost. 
Plenty  of  wood  is  cut  and  piled  to  last  till  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  a  sense  of  security  for  the  old  folk  is 
enjoyed  by  each  member  of  the  family. 

In  reviewing  the  past  season,  we  are  thankful 
for  the  better  than  average  returns  for  our  efforts. 
Although  some  crops,  notably  potatoes  were  not  what 
we  had  anticipated — yet  it  has  been  a  good  year  for 
most  of  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York.  This  is 
particulaly  true  with  the  diversified  type  of  farming, 
which  proves  once  more  that  it  does  not  pay  to  have 

_  “all  our  eggs  in  one 

basket.” 

Although  the  prices 
of  fat  stock  and  animal 
products  are  lower  than 
for  some  time  past,  the 
prices  of  feeds  are  cor¬ 
respondingly  low,  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  still  a 
margin  of  profit,  with 
the  exception  of  those 
feeding  western  or 
range  lambs.  In  this 
case  the  first  cost  was 
too  high  —  around  10c 
per  pound  for  most  of 
these  purchased — to  per¬ 
mit  a  profit,  with  the 
price  of  fat  lambs  where 
it  is  at  present — eight  to 
nine  cents  per  pound. 

Those  who  sold  their 
wheat  early  have  no 
cause  for  regret  appar¬ 


ently.  At  thrashing  time  it  brought  as  high  as  $1.20 
per  bushel,  while  now  S7  to  90  cents  is  the  limit. 
Fat  hogs  have  declined  also  from  13  to  14  cents  in 
early  Fall  to  eight  cents  at  this  writing.  It  is  not 
too  early  to  begin  planning  for  the  coming  season's 
program.  This  will  vary  greatly  with  the  taste  and 
preference  of  the  indifid|ial  and.  as  a  result,  we  find 
farmers  whose  lands  are  adjoining  following  en¬ 
tirely  different  lines  of  effort.  Some  persist  in  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  old  proven  rotation  which  they  and 
their  fathers  followed  in  the  past.  Others,  a  bit 
more  venturesome  have  departed  from  that  type  of 
farming,  and  are  branching  out  into  newer  fields  of 
effort,  growing  more  perishable  stuff.  The  taste  and 
preference  of  the  individual  must  largely  determine 
the  choice  of  what  shall  be  grown,  for  it  is  quite 
sure  to  be  disappointing  to  produce  anything  that  one 
cannot  take  pride  in  accomplishing,  irving  c.  h.  cooic. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FARM 


Get  BIGGER  CROPS— Make  More  Money 

Protect  yourself  against  possible  shortage  of  high 
grade  seeds.  Order  NOW  for  delivery  next  Spring. 
Hoffman’s  heavy  yielding  seeds  have  been  famous  since 
1899  because  they  are  clean,  vigorous  and  prolific. 

All.  varieties  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Soy  Beans, 
Corn,  Potatoes,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc.  WRITE  TODAY. 
Send  name,  address,  also  seeds  you  will  need.  NO 
MONEY  DOWN.  Pay  upon  delivery  of  seed. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  212,Landisville 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


*Hoff man's 

Cr  Quality  Farm  Seeds 


40 


—HARRIS  SEEDS 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

WE  HAVE  those  vigorous  early  strains  of  MUSK- 
MELONS,  SWEET  CORN,  TOMATOES,  PEPPERS, 
SQUASH,  BEETS,  etc.,  which  insure  success  for  garden¬ 
ers  whose  seasons  are  short.  These  sturdy  stocks  of  ours 
are  noted  everywhere  for  their  vitality,  fine  quality  and 
high  yield. 

Our  catalogue  of  the  best  flowers  and  vegetables  is  well 
worth  having.  Send  for  your  copy  today! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  the  “Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List”  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  37,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 

=1938  catalogue  tiow /ieadi{==± 


GOLDEN  CROSS  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

Our  strain  proves  that  all  Golden  Cross  Bantam  Hybrid  Corn  is  not  alike.  Ours  shows  special 
••reeding,  me  ears  are  more  uniform  in  size,  shape  and  color;  the  kernels  are  deeper, 
sueeter  and  more  delicious.  Besides,  our  seed  is  New  York  State  Certified. 
Write  for  free  Descriptive  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  today. 
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•  when  roofs  grow  old. 

call  the  American  Oil  &  Paint 
Representative.  Let  him  inspect 
your  roof  —  show  you  how  to  re¬ 
pair  leaks  and  weak  Bpots  and 
then  cover  with  ALR  Cement— with  an  asbes- 
P  tos  base.  Makes  your  old  roof  good  as  new  at 
half  the  cost  of  a  new 

roof -and  we  provide  YEAR  SERVICE 


*ovy 


If  a  roof  repaired  according  to  our  directions 
leaks  within  ten  years,  we  will  furnish  free  ma¬ 
terial  to  put  it  in  water-tight  condition.  Our  sug¬ 
gestions  save  customers  thousands  of  dollars  — 
provide  tight  water-proof  roofs  for  homes,  barns, 
poultry  houses  and  other  buildings  —  protect  con¬ 
tents  against  costly  damage.  You  can’t  afford  to 
risk  damage  and  loss  especially  when  ALR  Cement 
cuts  roofing  costs  in  half.  Don’t  wait— write  today 
for  name  of  nearest  representative. 


FREE  INSPECTION 

Let  us  survey  your  roofs  and  show 
you  how  we  can  save  you  money. 
The  inspection  of  your  roof  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  for  putting:  your 
roof  in  watertight  condition  is  FREE 
and  obligates  you  in  noway.  Write— 


THE  AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Maiile’s 


The  Old  Reliable  Seed  House 


Specializing  in  Better  Seeds  since  1877 

If  you  plant  large 
quantities,  write  for 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

for  Market  Gardeners,  Truckers 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

626  Maule  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT  PRUNING 

Cuts  from  both 
sides  of  the  limb 
and  does  not  bruise 
the  hark.  Send  for 
Booklet  and  Brices. 

RHODES  MFG.CO. 

354  S.  Division  Avt. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


PEACH  TREES  $10-°° 
APPLE  TREES  $  20-°<>  5S,1™ 

All  apple  trees  have  been  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass.  A  general 
line  of  nursery 
stock.  Catalogue 
Heady. 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


S^Seeds 


You’n 

i  7™  want  the 
i  Seed  Book  that 
,  shows  number  of  days 
from  planting  to  ma¬ 
turity.  Invaluable  for 
succession  plantings 
and  growing  for  mar¬ 
ket.  All  the  newest, 
early,  and  disease-re¬ 
sistant  strains,  for 
heavy  yield  and  high¬ 
est  prices.  Tested, 
guaranteed  seeds. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

for  You  to  Get  Acquainted 
with  Maule’ s  Tested  Seeds! 

A  Full-Size  lOc-Packet 
of  Seeds  of  Each  of 
These  5  Fine  Varieties  : 

Beet— Famous  Maule’s 
Blood-Turnip 
Tomato — Bonnie  Best 
Carrot — Golden  Rod 
Lettuce — Big  Boston 

(excellent  heads) 
Radish — The  Maule 

(early,  round,  red) 
So  you  may  learn  of 
the  high  quality  of 
Maule’s  Seeds  at  such 
little  cost,  we  will  mail 
you  all  of  these  fine 
varieties,  a  10c- 
Packet  of  seeds 
of  each,  all  5  for 
10c.,  postpaid. 
Send  10c  Today ! 


I1URSERY  STOCK 


I  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering  | 
1  Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes. 


I 


NEW  Varieties  of 


OUTSTANDING  Merit 


I 


I 


|  APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPES,  I 
RASPBERRIES  j 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG — Bet  us  tell  you  more  about 

I  these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 
Experimental  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
.  Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 
|  true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &■  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York  1 

I  "THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK”  I 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co.  I 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

t\  rite  today  for  catalog  and  prices 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 

ROWAN’S  CORSICAN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

100  fresh  dug  Genesee  Valley  grown,  postpaid  $1  00 
Perfect  bloom,  large  honey-sweet,  prolific  bearer 
Best  variety  for  the  home  garden. 

JAMES  A.  ROWAN  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAI  Ft  f  on  -GET  -  ME  -  NOT  PLANTS, 

i  vn  anisLj,  Irene  Baker,  Box  412,  Chautauqua,  N  Y. 


Conservation  in  Christmas 
Greens 

Most  of  the  trade  who  have  given  seri¬ 
ous  thought  to  the  subject  are  agreed 
that  conservation  could  well  be  applied 
to  the  Christmas  tree  industry.  It  is  in¬ 
creasingly  true  of  late  years  that  many 
fore-sighted  producers  of  these  joy-giving 
products  of  waste-lands  have  adopted  a 
progressive  program  of  production.  To  a 
large  extent,  however,  the  harvesting  of 
Christmas  trees  and  trimmings  is  done  in 
an  indiscriminate,  hit  or  miss  fashion,  by 
many  who  are  interested  in  augmenting 
their  regular  income  by  this  means.  Ship¬ 
ments,  too,  are  frequently  made  in  an  ill- 
advised  manner  without  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  factors  which  are  essential  to 
orderly  and  profitable  marketing. 

During  our  17  years  of  reporting  mar¬ 
keting  conditions  on  the  Boston  produce 
markets,  we  have  seen  many  thousands 
of  bundles  of  these  trees  dumped  or  sold 
for  much  less  than  bare  handling  charges 
at  point  of  origin.  This  year  alone  we 
witnessed  clean-up  sales  of  10  cents  a 
bundle  and  less,  while  some  less  fortu¬ 
nate  receivers  were  obliged  to  pay  to  have 
large  quantities  hauled  away. 

Most  country  products  have  an  arbi¬ 
trary  value  over  a  considerable  period  be¬ 
fore  becoming  useless.  Can  you  think  of 
anything  more  useless  than  Christmas 
greens  the  day  after  Christmas?  If  left 
at  the  place  of  origin  in  their  natural 
state  they  would  be  a  potential  future 
asset  or  source  of  income  rather  than  a 
too  evident  waste  of  labor  and  expense. 
This  year  was  about  on  a  par  with  other 
years  as  regards  the  quality  of  offerings 
but  the  best  grades  -were  literally  buried 
under  huge  quantities  of  poor  quality,  im¬ 
perfectly  shaped  trees  and  suffered  re¬ 
sulting  price  losses.  Maine  alone  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  shipped  3,000,000  trees.  If 
other  large  markets  suffered  carry-overs 
similar  to  Boston,  where  many  carloads 
and  truckloads  remained  unsold,  the 
acreage  wasted  must  have  been  enormous. 
The  average  car  is  loaded  with  approxi¬ 
mately  2.000  trees.  An  average  acre  of 
land  will  produce  approximately  2,700 
trees,  planted  four  feet  apart.  Not  all  of 
these  are  marketable  even  under  most 
favorable  conditions  and,  when  planted 
closer  together,  percentage  of  unmarket¬ 
able  trees  would  be  larger.  Perhaps  it  is 
safe  to  figure  that  each  carload  of  trees 
represents  the  product  of  an  acre  of  land 
over  a  period  of  from  10  to  15  years. 
When  that  carlot,  with  a  freight  charge 
alone  upwards  of  $100,  sells  for  $10  or 
less,  as  has  happened  here  in  Boston  this 
year  and  before,  who  can  estimate  the 
red  ink  necessary  to  figure  the  liability 
of  that  acre  of  land?  In  many  cases  the 
necessary  investment  in  toil  and  money 
is  made  by  persons  poorly  equipped  to 
stand  any  portion  of  such  loss. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  the  vari¬ 
ous  producing  States  did  not  set  up  cer¬ 
tain  standards  by  which  Christmas  trees 
should  be  produced  and  marketed.  It 
seems  that  the  Christmas  tree  industry 
could  well  be  a  profitable  one  under 
proper  supervision.  It  is  not  profitable 
for  many  poorly  advised  and  equipped 
persons  who  go  into  back  lots  and  pas¬ 
tures  and  indiscriminately  cut,  bundle 
and  ship  every  tree,  large  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  bite  for  their  ax,  regardless  of  its 
desirability !  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
predict  that  producing  States  will  some 
day  find  it  desirable  to  adopt  regulations 
and  inspection  service  for  the  proper  and 
profitable  production  and  marketing  of 
this  joyous  and  joy-giving  product  which 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye  only  in  its  natural 
state,  surrounded  by  its  fellows,  or  in  its 
artificial  home,  surrounded  by  those  to 
whom  it  symbolizes  pleasure  and  happi¬ 
ness  !  W.  E.  MALONEY. 


Business  Booklets,  Catalogs 

At  this  season  of  the  year  readers  are 
beginning  to  map  out  their  Spring  work 
and  to  order  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies.  A  careful  study  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  attractive  booklets  and  catalogs  is¬ 
sued  by  various  business  houses  will  often 
result  in  a  substantial  saving  of  money 
and  a  better  selection  of  material.  Many 
of  the  catalogs  are  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  and  contain  considerable 
interesting  and  helpful  information  for 
both  the  amateur  and  professional  grower. 
They  are  well  worth  writing  for.  We  are 
listing  here  a  few  of  the  catalogs  that 
have  recently  been  received  at  this  office. 
Many  other  booklets  of  a  similar  nature 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  various 
advertisers  in  this  publication. 


“Northeastern  Farming.” — This  book¬ 
let  is  designed  to  show  how  the  Caterpil¬ 
lar  tractor  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
many  types  of  work  that  are  found  in  this 
territory.  The  story  is  told  chiefly  in  pic¬ 
tures  showing  the  Caterpillar  tractor  in 
actual  operation  and  performing  many 
different  jobs  on  eastern  farms.  It  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  anyone  who  con¬ 
templates  the  purchase  of  a  tractor.  Ad¬ 
dress  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Dept.  0-82, 
Peoria,  Ill. 
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“Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Facts.”  —  This 
new  catalog  lists  and  illustrates  the  popu¬ 
lar  varieties  of  farm  seeds  including  po¬ 
tatoes,  corn,  oats,  clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  The 
numerous  illustrations  are  reproduced  in 
natural  color  which  adds  to  both  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
book.  It’s  free.  Address  Edward  F.  Dib¬ 
ble  Seedgrower,  Box  R,  Iloneoye  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


“Burpee's  Seed  Catalog.”  —  Contains 
144  pages.  It  illustrates  and  describes  a 
wide  variety  of  both  flower  and  garden 
seeds.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
printed  in  color  on  highly  coated  paper 
which  gives  a  life-like  effect  and  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Address  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  450  Burpee  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“Landreth’s  Garden  Annual.”  —  This 
catalog  lists  practically  all  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  garden  and  field  seeds.  It 
also  contains  a  section  devoted  to  flower 
seeds  and  includes  a  page  of  helpful  hints 
and  suggestions  for  the  proper  sowing  of 
flower  seeds.  It's  a  neat  business-like 
catalog  and  may  be  obtained  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Box  R,  Bristol, 
Pa. 


“Purdue’s  Strawberry  Catalog.”  —  A 
modest  little  booklet  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance  but  it  illustrates  and  describes  the 
popular  varieties  of  strawberry  plants. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  strawberry  grow¬ 
ers.  Write  to  C.  S.  Purdue,  Box  20-A, 
Showell,  Md. 


“How  to  Butcher  Ilogs  and  Cure 
Pork." — The  booklet  gives  reliable  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  selection  of  tools,  instructions 
on  killing,  scalding,  scraping  and  clean¬ 
ing,  cutting  up  the  carcass,  and  approved 
and  up-to-date  methods  of  curing.  The 
1  .  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  sev¬ 
eral  mid-western  colleges  with  agricul¬ 
tural  departments  assisted  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  text.  Address  Diamond  Crys¬ 
tal  Salt  Co.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


“Shivers  Strawberry  Catalog.” — A  24- 
page  booklet  devoted  exclusively  to  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  It  lists,  illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  all  of  the  popular  varieties.  Write 
to  J.  H.  Shivers  Plant  Farms,  Allen,  Md. 


“Kelly’s  Book  of  Bargains.” — Different 
than  the  average  nursery  catalog.  It  lists 
and  describes  briefly  a  wide  variety  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  nursery  stock.  It 
is  neatly  printed  and  contains  illustra¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  leading  varieties.  Ad¬ 
dress  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  200  Cherry 
St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Coming-  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  25-28. — New  Jersey  Farm  Show, 
Trenton. 

^  Jan.  26-2S. — Eastern  Meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

Feb.  9-11.— Egg  and  Baby  Chick  Show, 
State  Armory,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Feb.  14-19.— Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Mar.  1-3. — Mohawk  Valley  Baby  Chick 
and  Egg  Show,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  3-5. — Life  Program  at  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

July  28  -  Aug.  7.  —  World's  Poultry 
Congress,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Insects  on  House  Plants 


These  pests  sometimes  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  keep  house  plants  in  good 
condition.  Dr.  W.  E.  Britton,  of  the 
Connecticut”  Station,  gives  some  useful  in¬ 
formation  about  this  matter : 

There  are  aphids,  mealy-bugs,  thrips, 
red  spiders  and  scales  that  attack  leaves 
and  stems.  There  are  also  centipedes, 
millipedes  and  sowbugs  that  sometimes 
injure  roots.  Most  of  these  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  dust  or  poison  baits, 
if  treatments  are  given  before  the  pests 
build  up  too  large  a  colony  and  perman¬ 
ently  injure  the  plants. 

Nicotine  sulphate,  or  commercial 
sprays  containing  rotenone  or  pyrethrum, 
are  usually  effective.  If  nicotine  sulphate 
is  used  it  is  made  up  of  two  teaspoons  of 
a  40-percent  solution  in  water  containing 
a  tablespoon  of  soap  flakes  or  a  small 
cube  of  laundry  soap  to  the  gallon. 

When  treating  plants  in  the  house,  take 
them  to  a  sink  or  bathtub  so  that  the 
spray  will  not  get  on  the  walls  or  floor. 
Also  pots  should  be  turned  on  their  sides 
so  that  the  insecticide  will  cover  the  un¬ 
dersides  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the 
foliage.  A  small  hand  spray,  an  atomizer 
or  a  bottle  equipped  with  a  pump  may  be 
used. 

Among  the  commonest  pests  controlled 
by  this  means  are  aphids.  These  are 
sucking  insects  that  cluster  on  the  under¬ 
sides  of  leaves,  along  stems  and  on  the 
base  of  flowers.  There  seem  to  be  spe¬ 
cial  aphids  adapted  to  each  plant,  and 
others  that  suck  the  juices  from  any 
growing  thing.  They  may  be  on  the  plant 
when  it  is  brought  indoors,  or  some  of  the 
winged  varieties  may  fly  through  an  open 
window  in  late  Autumn. 

Nature  takes  particular  care  of  aphids. 
During  the  Summer  many  generations  of 
wingless  females,  that  have  the  ability 
to  reproduce  of  themselves,  appear  on  the 
plants.  When  food  becomes  scarce,  a 
generation  develops  wings.  Just  before 
Winter,  males  as  well  as  females  appear 
in  the  colonies,  and  from  those  come  eggs 
that  Winter  over  out-of-doors.  We  sel¬ 
dom  see  winged  forms  in  the  house  al¬ 
though  doubtless  they  are  present  some¬ 
times.  Out-doors  there  are  various  na¬ 
tural  enemies  that  help  check  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  aphides  produced.  Indoors 
we  must  depend  largely  on  artificial 
means  of  control.  Another  species  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  same  way  are  the  scale  in¬ 
sects.  Several  kinds  of  these,  especially 
the  brown,  soft-bodied  variety,  thrive  on 
house  plants.  Ferns  and  ivy  are  some¬ 
times  badly  infested. 

Mealy-bugs  are  those  tiny,  flat,  grayish 
insects  that  look  as  if  they  had  been 
dipped  in  powder.  They  frequently  get 
down  into  the  sheaf  of  palms,  into  the 
axils  of  leaves  and  into  the  cracks  and 
crevices  in  general,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
reach  them.  Strong  spray  solutions  of 
rotenone  are  recommended  to  combat  these 
creatures.  There  is  no  sure  method  of 
ridding  plants  of  red  spider  but  perhaps 
the  best  remedy  is  to  wash  them  away 
with  a  fine  spray  from  the  hose  or  atom¬ 
izer  allowed  to  play  on  the  plants. 

Occasionaly  sowbugs,  small  slug-like 
creatures  that  curl  up  like  a  ball,  are 
found  in  the  soil  and  may  injure  plants. 
Also  centipedes  and  millipedes  may  be 
troublesome.  Dr.  Britton  points  out  that 
these  are  usually  destroyed  by  using  pois¬ 
on  baits.  One  formula  is:  Bran,  one 
quart ;  Paris  Green  or  white  arsenic,  % 
ounce ;  syrup,  four  tablespoons ;  and 
water,  one  pint.  Mix  the  ingredients 
thoroughly  and  put  a  small  amount  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  where  the  bugs  con¬ 
gregate. 


Thrips  injure  house  plants  just  as  they 
molest  garden  flowers  and  vegetables. 
Thrips  are  tiny,  winged  insects  that 
leave  a  white,  chain-like  trail  on  the 
leaves  where  they  feed.  The  adults  vary 
in  color  according  to  the  plants,  but  the 
wingless  nymphs  are  yellowish.  Plants 
so  infested  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed, 
care  being  taken  to  get  the  poison  into 
the  sheafs  of  leaves. 


A  Tomato  Test 

The  past  season,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Farm  Bureau  of  Orange  County,  N. 
Y.,  a  test  was  conducted  by  Valley  top 
Farms  to  determine  the  best  varieties  of 
tomatoes  for  Hudson  Valley  conditions. 
Ten  varieties  were  tried :  Marglobe,  Ca¬ 
nadian,  Stoke’s  Master,  New  York  State, 
Rutgers,  Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper, 
Grothen’s  New  Globe,  Stokesdale,  John 
Baer  and  Penn  State. 

The  seeds  were  planted  in  flats  April 
10.  May  20  the  seedlings  which  then 
were  two  inches  tall  were  shifted  to  cold- 
frames.  On  June  20  the  plants  were 
transplanted  to  the  final  quarters  in  the 
field  and  set  three  feet  apart  in  rows 
which  were  run  midway  between  other 
permanent  rows  of  lilac  bushes  planted 
12  feet  apart  each  way.  Planted  in  this 
manner  there  was  no  chance  for  one 
row  of  tomatoes  to  steal  plant  food  from 
any  other.  The  plant  food  was  supplied 
exclusively  by  commercial  fertilizer,  a 
3-9-6  being  used. 

The  season  was  excessively  wet  for 
three  weeks  following  the  field  setting. 
Then  there  was  a  drought  of  almost  a 
month,  followed  by  drizzly  weather 
which  lasted  all  through  the  picking  sea¬ 
son.  Ordinary  cultivation  was  given  and 
one  hoeing  made. 

August  31  the  first  picking  was  made. 
John  Baer,  Canadian  and  Penn  State 
gave  the  heaviest  yield  at  this  picking 
although  Penn  State  and  Canadian  were 
badly  sunsealded,  only  half  of  the  fruits 
from  this  picking  being  suitable  for  mar¬ 
ket.  But  one  picking  was  secured  from 
Canadian  which  was  of  the  Earliana 
type.  It  blighted  badly  and  the  leaves 
dropped  early,  leaving  the  fruits  exposed 
to  the  sun  so  that  it  was  classed  as  a 
failure.  First  fruits  of  Stokesdale  also 
were  badly  scalded ;  later  pickings  were 
better  in  quality.  Penn  State,  another 
Earliana  type,  gave  a  large  percentage  of 
sun-scalded  fruits  at  all  pickings  and  the 
leaves  dropped  early.  Four  pickings  were 
made  from  each  of  the  other  varieties. 
On  these  the  leaves  remained  and  vines 
were  green  and  growing  at  the  time  of 
last  picking,  September  29,  at  which  time 
all  fruits  showing  any  color  were  re¬ 
moved. 

The  average  yield  per  plant  was :  New 
York  State,  9  pounds  10  ounces ;  Pritch¬ 
ard,  S  pounds  9  ounces ;  G  r  o  t  h  e  n’s 
New  Globe,  S  pounds  9  ounces;  Rutgers, 

7  pounds  10  ounces ;  Marglobe,  7  pounds 

8  ounces ;  Stoke’s  Master,  7  pounds ; 
Stokesdale,  6  pounds  8  ounces ;  John 
Baer,  3  pounds  9  ounces ;  Penn  State,  2 
pounds  5  ounces,  and  Canadian,  9  ounces. 
New  York  State,  which  yielded  the  heavi¬ 
est,  tapered  off  to  such  small  fruits  at  the 
later  pickings  as  to  be  unsuitable  for 
marketing  although  the  fruits  were  of 
good  quality  and  color  and  suitable  for 
canning  or  juice.  Rutgers,  although  not 
making  the  highest  yield  per  plant,  was 
the  outstanding  variety  as  it  held  up  in 
size  to  the  very  last  picking  and  also  had 
a  splendid  color  and  a  high  degree  of 
firmness.  Pritchard  stood  next. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  c.  o.  warford. 


for  NORTHERN  GARDENERS 

We  specialize  in  producing:  vigorous  early  strains  of  SWEET  COEN,  TO¬ 
MATOES,  PEPPEKS,  MTTSKMELONS,  BEETS,  SQUASH,  etc.,  for  gardeners 
•whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  stocks  are  noted  everywhere  for  their  vigor, 
high  quality  and  heavy  yield. 

Our  Catalogue  of  the  Best  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
is  well  worth  having.  Send  for  your  copy  today! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  the  “Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Wholesale  Price  List’’  also. 

I  OfsPPM  U  ADDIC  r  ft  I  N  r 


£>4.  kfts, 

1 1  /.4«  4 

HARRIS  SEEDS 


COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


-For  Earlier  Crops 


BUTTERCUP— New  Type  Winter  Squash 

Best  for  the  table  —  Best  for  the  market.  (Brings  as  much  as  200%  premium  on  markets 
Where  known.)  Buttercup  is  a  3  to  4  pound  winter  squash  that  cooks  dry  and  is  free 
from  stringiruess.  Be  the  first  to  grow  Buttercup  in  your  community. 
Write  for  free  Descriptive  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  today. 


Box  24,  Hall,  New  York 


TOWNSEND'S 

STRAWBERRY 

mmPLAHTS 


THESE 


yi 


INCREASE!  Your  Berry  Profits 
At  No  Extra  Cost  To  You! 

There’s  a  big  market  today  for  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  Cash  in  on  this  opportunity 
to  make  some  nice  profits. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  Booklet.  Tells  how 
world’s  largest  growers  of  strawberry  plants 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  grow  strawberries  and 
other  leading  small  fruits. Describes  and  illustrates 
in  color  all  principal  vari¬ 
eties  of  Strawberries, 

Raspberries,  Black- 
berries.  Dewberries, 

Grapes, Fruit  Trees, 
etc.Explainshowwegrow 
our  selected  strain  Plants 
and  help  our  customers. 

Get  double  yields. 

Our  GUARANTEE 
gives  you  full  protection. 

Every  fruit  grower  and 
gardener  should  have  this 
FREEBook.Send  pos¬ 
tal  for  yours  NOW. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons 

155  Vine  Street,  Salisbury, 


Maryland 


'T«® 


c 

W  Valuable  to  every  grower. 

I  Describes  and  illustrates  in 

■  colors  all  leading  varieties. 

■  Explains  why  Rayner's  Cer¬ 

tified  plants  are  famous  for  high  quality,  low 
cost,  and  for  returning  bigger  profits.  Com- 
plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 
Send  postal  todav  for  your  free  copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  110,  SALISBURY,  MO. 


HARDY  NUT  TREES 

TR  UE-  TO-  NA  ME 

CHERRY  and  PERSIMMON  TREES^ 

^Descriptive  Literature  Free. 

J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R-18  Lancaster,  Pa. 


J  F.  JONES 
NURSERIES 


FREE! 

A  TREAT  FOR 
GARDEN  FANS! 

•  The  most  fasci¬ 
nating  Dreer  Cata-  * 
log  ever  printed! 
Contains  every¬ 
thing  for  making 
your  garden  a 
Colorful  ’'beauty  pageant."  Commemo- 
•  rates  a  century  of  Dreer  service  to  gardeners 
who  want  the  best  in  flower  and  vegetable 
Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  at  reasonable 
prices.  Send  now  —  use  this  coupon. 

H.  A.  DREER.  24  Dreer  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Send  me  Dreer’s  “Hundredth  Anniversary" 
Garden  Book— your  complete  new  Catalog  of 
flower  and  vegetable  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

Name 


Address. 


Save  Money 


on 


If  you  grow  in  Quantities 
for  Market,  send  for 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

Burpee’s 

BLUE  ■  LIST 

for  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists 
Write  Today  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

617  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


GRAPE  VINES 

Hardv  true  to  name  stock.  AT  LAST:  G.  Muscat. 
Urbana.  Seneca,  Fredonia,  Ontario,  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Many  other  bargains  listed  in  new.  in¬ 
teresting  GRAPE  BOOK.  IT’S  FREE  WRITE  TODAY. 

J.  E.  Miller  Grape  Nursery, Naples,  N.Y. 


English  Walnut  Trees  In  Your  Yard 

I  si>ecialize  in  Northern  strains.  Make  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful,  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted  Pecans.  English 
Walnuts.  Black  Walnuts,  Hybrid  Hickories.  Hiccans. 
pure  Skagbarks,  blight-resistant  Chinese  Chestnuts. 
Write  for  complete  list. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  BOX  S,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

1938  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 

Gladiolus.  Dahlias.  New  Phlox,  Lilies.  Cannas,  etc. 

H.  M.  GILLET.  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 

TUp  Npwpr  Racnkprripc  STOCK  from  Exp.  Sta.  at 
Illc  newer  naapuerilCS  Geneva.  Attractive  prepaid 
prices  for  spring  delivery.  W.  Halbert,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

CAD  ©111  C  I  Certified  Chippewa,  Green  Mountain 
rUn  wHLL  .  aud  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes, 

E.  G.  S.  GAGNIER  Sc  SON,  Churubusco,  New  York 

GIANT 

sters 

pkts.' 

’fogssi6 

Wilt- Resistant!  The  nation’s 
.  favorite  flower.  now  further 

improved.  Giant  branching  kind,  up  to 
4  inches  across,  blooming  freely  from  midseason 
till  frost.  Five  choicest  colors  —  Yellow,  Crimson, 

Pink,  Blue,  White  —  a  lOo-packet  of  each,  all  5 
for  just  10c  —  send  today! 
j  Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free  — 

..*•'1  with  maturity  dates,  invalu- 

W/  able  for  succession  plantings. 
7*  ASTi -30.'/  Tested.  guaranteed 

seeds  for  prize  flowers 
and  vegetables  —  all  the 
newest  early  strains  for 
heavy  yield  and  highest 
market  prices. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  557  Mauls  Bldg.,  Phila..  Pa. 


The  Old  Reliable  Seed  House 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Large  Tire  Tractor  Ploio  at  Work  in  an  Orchard 
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Your  Free  Guide  to  Crop  Success 

Here  it  is — now  ready  to  mail!  Thousands  of  successful  farmers  wait  for  it  each 
year— -depend  on  it  for  their  seed  purchases.  Here’s  real,  honest  information- 
reliable,  trustworthy,  tested — 


The  Plain  Truth  About  the  1938  Farm  Seed  Situation 

Von’ll  appreciate  definite  final  analyses  of  crops,  pitfalls  to  avoid,  whv  1937 
huge  production  and  acute  shortages  can  be  equally  serious  when  it  comes  to 
good  seed  for  1938. 


Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seed, 
Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Barley,  Spring 
Wheat,  Oats,  Peas,  Potatoes. 


Reach  for  your  pencil  now — make  a 
note  to  send  for  this  Dibble  Seed 
Catalog.  Your  name  and  address  on  a 
lc  postal  will  bring  it — by  return 
mail — FREE. 


One  Quality  Only  —  the  Best  It  Is  Possible  to  Grow'  . 

Prices  Rower  Than  You’d  Expect  for  Such  Quality. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ounces 

i  *  y 

if% _ 

tr/s.-Ciil  pick  any  two,  a  full 
Ounce  of  each,  both  for 
only  10c, to  get  acquainted : 

^Famous  Marglobe  Tomato 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half- Long  Carrot 
Black-seeded  Simpson  Lettuce 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion 
Maule’s  Earliest  Scarlet  Radish 
Send  10c  today  forthe2  Ounces 
you  want,  at  this  very  special  price. 

- *  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free- shows 

number  of  days  from  planting  to 
*  ,  maturity,  invaluable  for 
succession  plantings.  Test¬ 
ed,  guaranteed  seeds  at  low 
prices.  All  the  newest, 
ig  early  strains  for  heavy 
'^■yield  and  highest  mar- 
ket  prices — prize  flow- 
Jf  ers  and  vegetables,  for 

Henry  Maule,  610  Maule  B  Idcn .’VhRadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Old  Reliable.  Seed  House 


Win, 


OLMES’ 


CONTAINS 

valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  successful  gardening. 
Describes  all  new  and  favorite 
vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds. 

_  HOLMES  SEED  CO. 

BOX  21  -  CANTON,  OHIO 


FREE 

75  SEEDS 


S  HUM  WAY’S 

FANCY  PICKLING 

CUCUMBER 


Earliest  of  elf,  perfect  shape, 
enormous  cropper.  Big  money  L™ , 
crop;  customer  reports  10  gallons,*r  ' 
of  pickles  besides  $5.75  worth  sold  from  — 

15 hills.  $600peracreincome.  75  seeds  FREE 
with  big  Seed  and  Nursery  catsdog, 
- —  Send  Sc  stamp  to  cover  postage.  ' 

R.H.SKUHIWAY SEEDSMAN,  Box402«RockfordfIIL 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


••Queen  of  the  Market,”  Big  Money  Maker. 
Large  Solid  Fruit— Excellent  Canner 

To  introduce  to  you  our  Vigorous  Northern 
Grown  “Pure  Bred ’ *  Garden  Farm  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Bulbs,  Strawberry  Plants,  Fruits 
and  Nursery  Items  we  will  mail  yon  125 
Seeds  of  Condon's  Giant  ■■■  nP"!111 
|  EVER  BEARING  Tomato 
/and  our  big  1938  Catalog  ■  ■  m Lik 

/Most  Complete  Seed  and  Nursery  Book— 
,'180  pages  —  600  pictures.  Bargain  Prices, 
_ Write  Today*  Send  no  money— don't  delay • 

CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN  Rockford,  Illinois 


Hm  Hard  Bn  Book  FREE 


rSend  for  exciting  new  Catalog 
/  of  fruits,  seeds,  shrubs,  trees, 

]  flowers,  etc.  Colorfully  illus- 
ftrated.  Low  prices. 

QUALITY  FRUIT  TREES 

Healthy,  true-to-name  stock 
with  heavy  root  system.  Quan> 
tlty  prjees.  Write  today  fef 
_ _ —  CATALOG. 

STORRS&  nARRISON  CO.,  Box  599.  PAINtsvlLLE,  OHIO 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 


We  offer  many  new  and  tested  improved 
varieties  of  fruits  and  berries  which 
,  mean  greater  profits  to  the  grower.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  triple  inspected,  hardy,  well- 
rooted,  thrifty  trees  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Plant  de¬ 
pendable  Bountiful  Ridge  Grown  Stock  this  year 
Proved  best  by  test.  Write  for  1938  complete  catalog! 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Dept.  13,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
"true  to  name"  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J-  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx.  R-I8A,  Allen,  Md. 


ESTATE  CERTIFIFDrremier  J*™**.  Fair- 

7  ,  .  VL.niiriDUfas>  Catskill  etc.  Per- 
—  due  s  free  catalog  is  complete  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  You  can  save  30%  on  vour  order  Write 
today.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20-B,  Showell,  Maryland. 

A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different  with  surprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2,  .  WILLARDS.  MD. 


HENDERSON’S  CATALOG 

Everything  for  the  Garden 

IS  NOW  READY 

t^n1the.r  you  in*end 
to  Plant  Asters  or 
Zephranthes,  Aspar- 
f gu,f  °r  Tomatoes 
you  11  find  colored  il- 

fnfVr?t.,0n-sand  heIP- 

ful  hints  in  Hender¬ 
son  sCatalog’Every- 

thingfortheGarden.” 

°.u  Wl11  find  this 
afdlif gfn  in.vaIuabIe 

Jendfor  your  free  copy 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 

r  ,  Dept.  30 
Corflandt  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Earliest  Tomato 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD,  Big  Red 

Fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th, 
regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To  intro¬ 
duce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  will 
send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and 
Carrot,  Lettuce,  Radish,  Onion, 
all  the  above  and  the  following: 

GRAND  NEW  FLOWERS 

Crown  of  Gold  Mari-  I 
gold.  Orange  Flare 
Cosmos,  Larkspur  1 
and  Dahlia  Zinnias  all  for  10c,tn  Canada  20c 

FPFP  Our  colored  catalog  of  High 
*  tLE  Quality  Seeds,  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Coupon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  Catalog.  _ 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Depf.  14,  Randolph,  Wis. 


FRE-^BEBRY  BOOK 


Send  today  for  this  valuable  booklet 
describes  and  illustrates  the  leadini 
"mu  mem  11  yanelles  of  Strawberries  includini 

-pOUITbeirj  l  New  Dorsett  and  Fairfax;  Raspberries 
*"*■  B  ackberries.  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Giymg  complete  cultural  direction! 
written  by  a  lifo-long  Strawberrj 
Grower.  And  tells  how  we  grow  oui 
■  - - —  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guaran¬ 

teed  Plants.  Every  fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  265  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md, 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
i  Berry  Book  Contains  really  valuable  infor- 
J  mat  Ion  on  now  to  get  the  most  from  your 
r  berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 

FREE:hWmfEaTODkY.dard  VBriCtie8’  ItS 

Ray  ner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Twenty  varieties. 
Grown  Right!  Priced  Right!  Packed  Right! 
\  al uable  Catalogue  FREE  on  request.  Write  to¬ 
day.  J,  W.  JONES  A  SON,  Box  4,  Franklin,  Va. 


s 


Suggestions  About 
Carnations 

I  have  a  greenhouse,  and  desire  some 
information  on  the  culture  of  carnations 
as  to  soil,  fertilizer,  temperature,  when 
and  how  to  make  the  cuttings.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

Carnations  under  glass  are  grown  from 
cuttings  about  three  inches  long,  which 
are  taken  from  the  base  of  stock  plants 
in  the  late  Fall  or  early  Winter.  They 
are  inserted  in  sand  with  mild  bottom 
heat,  and  kept  moist ;  they  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  rooted  for  potting  in  about  a 
month. 

The  young  plants  are  shifted  as  needed, 
and  are  hardened  off  by  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  and  abundant  ventilation  in 
April,  so  that  they  can  be  planted  out 
in  May.  In  July  or  early  August  they 
are  lifted  from  the  field  and  set  in  the 
greenhouse  benches.  Some  growers  do 
not  plant  them  out,  but  grow  them  en¬ 
tirely  under  glass.  Suitable  soil  is  a 
friable  loam  mixed  some  time  in  advance 
of  using  with  one-fifth  its  bulk  of  stable 
manure.  Depth  of  soil  in  the  bench  is 
four  to  five  inches;  suitable  temperature 
50  to  52  degrees  at  night,  rising  to  65  de¬ 
grees  during  the  day.  Ventilation  is  very 
important. 

Top-dressing  or  feeding  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  is  helpful  when  plants  are  in  bloom, 
but  great  care  in  feeding  is  required.  The 
plants  will  need  support,  there  being  a 
number  of  wire  appliance  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  market. 

Lateral  buds  are  removed  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  as  long  strong 
stems  are  required.  In  bright  sunny 
weather  syringing  is  necessary ;  too  dry 
an  atmosphere  encourages  red  spider. 
There  are  many  troubles  attacking  car¬ 
nations  under  glass,  and  much  experience 
must  be  gained  to  insure  success.  We 
think  a  person  growing  carnations  in  a 
small  way  would  find  it  economical  to 
buy  rooted  cuttings,  which  are  sold  at 
moderate  prices  by  carnation  specialists. 

E.  T.  R. 


Moving  Large  Apple  Tree 

I  have  some  apple  trees  that  were 
planted  as  fillers  in  my  orchard.  The 
permanent  trees  now  need  the  room  and 
the  fillers  must  be  removed. 

Would  you  advise  transplanting  these 
trees  and  using  them  as  an  addition  to 
my  orchard,  or  would  it  be  better  to  use 
them  for  fuel  and  set  young  stock  from 
the  nursery  for  any  contemplated  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  present  orchard?  The  trees 
are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 

Georgia.  j.  d.  p. 

Apple  trees  of  the  size  you  mention 
can  be  transplanted,  but  it  is  a  big  job, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  pays  unless  expert 
large  tree  movers  are  employed  who  are 
familiar  with  methods  of  getting  up 
practically  all  of  the  roots  and  transport¬ 
ing  the  trees.  The  root  system  will  he 
so  badly  damaged  otherwise  that  the  tree 
would  have  to  be  cut  back  very  seriously 
to  give  the  roots  a  chance  to  develop 
again. 

This  plan  is  out  of  the  question  with 
commercial  apple  trees  because  it  would 
cost  more  than  they  are  worth.  Trees 
four  inches  in  diameter  are  not  so  had 
and  perhaps  it  might  pay  to  try  a  few  of 
these  that  are  of  desirable  shape.  They 
will  have  to  be  cut  back  considerably. 
Our  judgment  is  that  new  trees  set  out 
now  will  eventually  catch  up  with  these 
others  and  make  better  permanen  trees. 


The  Screw  Pine 

A  house  plant  that  very  often  appears 
among  foliage  plants  at  this  season  is  the 
Pandanus  or  screw  pine,  the  common 
name  being  derived  from  the  screw-like 
way  the  leaves  are  arranged,  while  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plants  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  pineapple.  It  is  no  plant 
to  handle  recklessly,  for  the  long  leaves 
are  edged  with  a  close  array  of  saw  teeth. 
The  variety  most  commonly  grown  as  a 
house  plant  is  Pandanus  Veitehi,  which 
has  shining  bright  green  leaves  two  feet 
long  or  more,  bordei’ed  with  bands  of 
white.  It  is  very  easily  grown  in  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam,  charcoal  and  leaf 
mold.  Plenty  of  water  is  required  in 
Summer,  though  drainage  must  be  good ; 
in  Winter  less  water  is  needed,  and  it 
must  be  applied  to  the  soil  only,  as  it  is 
very  detrimental  if  it  lodges  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  This  is  a  native  of  Poly¬ 
nesia,  so  warmth  and  moisture  are  its 


Trade  Mark 
better  quality 


Orchard  Planters’  Dreams 
Realized!  This  new  apple 
is  classed  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fruit  intro¬ 
ductions  in  recent  years. 

Fruit  is  same  size  as 
common  McIntosh,  but 
.  - „ .  covered  with  solid  red  with¬ 

out  stripes.  Hangs  better  on  tree.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  very  tender  and  juicy. 

All  Buds  for  Budding  Cut 
from  Bearing  Trees 

Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  annual  heavy  bearer 
comes  into  fruiting  early.  Oct.  to  Feb. 

We  specialize  in  Northern  Maloney 
Grown  Fruit  Trees.  All  stock  is  guaran¬ 
teed  true  to  name. 

This  is  Our  54th  YEAR  and 
We  Operate  400  ACRES 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and 
Roses  are  all  described  fully  in  our  24-page 
“Fruit  Growers’  Catalog.”  This  book 
gives  you  planting  instructions  and  other 
valuable  information. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

41  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Write  Today  for 


MALONEY  CATALOG 


rjirea 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  58-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville.  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


Dependable  Nursery  Stock 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  our 
’inducts.  A  Guide  to  the  Best  Fruit  trees.  Small  Fruits. 
Evergreens,  Shrubs  and  Roses  for  Farm,  Village  and 
Suburban  Homos. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  Niagara  County  New  York 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


Think  of  it!  10  healthy  4  year 
old  Transplanted  trees,  3  to  6 
inches  tall — only  $l.  Postpaid. 
Send  today1.  Bargain  No.  2 :  50 
Evergreens  $3  postpaid.  All  3 
find  4  year  old  transplanted 
*°  10-in.  tall.  10  each 
Wbit©  Spruce, Scotch  Pine, Austrian 
Pine,  Englemunn  Spruce,  Douglas 
Fir,  all  60  for  S3.  Free  illus.  price 
Uat  of  small  evergreen  treea.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Box  R 1 48,  Fryeburg,  Me. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Appl©  15c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  600,000  Fruit, 

*  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc. 

'  in  fact  our  1938  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

,  Allen's  Nursery  A  Seed  House  < 

Box  1 1  Geneva.  Ohio 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  6,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia.  TTrbana, 
Golden  Muscat.  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Catalog  free. 


Chestnut  Trees  For  Your  Door  Yard 

I  specialize  in  Northern  strains.  Stake  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful,  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted  Pecans.  English 
Walnuts,  Black  Walnuts,  Hybrid  Hickories,  Hiccans. 
pure  Shagbarks.  blight-resistant  Chinese  Chestnuts. 
Write  for  complete  list. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  BOX  S,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


FRUIT  TREES 


In  the  newer  and  better  varie¬ 
ties  offered  by  Virginia’s  largest 
growers  of  Fruit  Trees.  Write  for  Free  Copy  of  our 
44  Page  Planting  Guide  and  new  low  prices. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro.  Virginia 


Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Government  Experiment  Station. 
All  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 


natural  requirements.  Pandanus  utilis, 
with  glaucous  green  leaves  edged  with 
reddish  spines,  was  formerly  grown  for 
conservatory  decoration,  but  we  think  is 
rarely  seen  now.  It  has  a  habit  of  lift¬ 
ing  itself  up  in  the  pot  with  its  strong 
brace  roots,  like  some  of  the  tropical 
trees.  This  screw  pine  is  a  tree  in  its 
native  home,  Madagascar,  where  it  grows 
to  a  height  of  60  feet,  bx*anching  freely ; 
tht  strong  fiber  of  the  leaves  is  used  for 
basket-making  and  cordage.  E.  T.  B. 


ORTH  ARIk  ro'vs — othor  plantings  marked  out  with 
unvunnir  surprising  speed,  ease,  simplicity  and 
great  exattness.  Measure  drainage  acreage,  run  exact 
boundaries  with  your  own  light  cheap  tools.  Repaid 
many  times  in  convenience,  money  saved  and  life-long 
satisfaction.  Write  B0RLING,  2N,  MADISON.  0. 


Guaranteed  Native  Northern  Grown 

RED  CLOVER  -  ALSIKE  -  ALFALFA  -  SWEET 
CLOVER  -  TIMOTHY  -  SOY  BEANS  &  SEED  CORN. 

Laboratory  tested,  highest  quality  proven  seeds  adapted 
to  your  locality.  Buy  now  at  most  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  254,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Hardiest  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover,  Alsike,  Bromus.  etc. 

Shipments  subject  your  inspection.  Samples  free.  Grimm 
Alfalfa  Assn,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  co-operating  growers. 
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TRACTOR  BUY  for  1938 


Listen:  Don’t  buy  a  tractor  of  any  kind  until  you  have 
first  seen  the  1938  Silver  King!  Here’s  the  “tractor 
buy”  of  the  year,  the  outstanding  performer  under  all 
conditions  and  climates.  The  all-purpose  tractor  that 
packs  a  wallop  on  any  farm,  and  gets  the  work  done  in 
record  time.  There’s  a  real  thrill  behind  the  Silver 
King  wheel.  Be  sure  to  get  it. 

CUTS  TRACTOR  BILLS  y2 

SAVES  GAS  •  SAVES  OIL  •  SAVES  REPAIRS 

And  if  you’re  looking  for  economy  you’re  looking 
squarely  at  the  lowest  cost  operating  tractor  ever  built. 
Silver  King  engineering  and  46  years’  manufacturing 
experience  put  dependability  and  economy  above  all 
else.  Your  gas  and  oil  bills  arc  less,  your  repair  bills 
are  almost  nothing.  But  don’t  stop  here.  Send  for  the 
new  FREE  BOOK  that  illustrates  and  describes  it  in 
detail  .  .  .  then  ask  your  Dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


'  Enough  seeds  of  each  of  two  of  j 
our  best  Beets,  for  you  to  grow  an.  am¬ 
ple  supply  for  the  table — a  full  Ounce  j 
each  of  the  fine  early  Crosby's  Egyp-  / 
tian  and  of  the  famous  Detroit  Dark , 

Red  (regular  price  15c  each)  both) 
for  just  10c,  to  get  acquainted  1 
Send  dune  today,  before  yon  forget. 

Burpee’s  new  Seed  Catalog  free — all  about 
finest  flowers  and  vegetables  —  Burpee's  fa¬ 
mous  Marigolds  with  odorless  foliage. 
Double  Nasturtiums,  Zinnias,  the  new  ' 
Cornell  practically  odorless  Cabbage— 
pages,  over  too  pictures  in  naturu  ' 
color ,  Every  flower  and  vegetable  worthy 
growing. 

Very  low  prices. 


W.Atlee  Burpee  Co..  454  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia, 


HOT  BED  SASH,  SIZE  3ft.  x  6ft.  $1.50 


Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Extra  strong,  joints  blind,  puro 
white  lead  applied  to  fill  all  comers, 
etc.,  well  mortised.  tight-fitting, 
smooth  finish,  sides  parallel  to  pre¬ 
vent  gaps,  round  press- fitted  iron  cross 
bar,  easily  the  best  that  you  can  buy. 
Write  for  Bulletin  437  describing 
many  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from, 
and  prices. 

METROPOI.ITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


— 

Buy  OIL  on  Cf 

IEDIT 

V  5  MONTHS  TO  PAY  '  ■ 

We  ship  OIL  DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  amozlnfr.  V 
money-saving  prices!  Freight  paid.  Get  high-  ^ 
est  quality  Lubricants  for  Auto,  Truck  or  Trac-  ^ 
tor  at  cut  prices.  Send  no  money. 

We’ll  Send  You  Supply  on  Trial 

SAVE 

MONEY 

x  gua 

trust  you.  If  not  satisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 
YALLBY  OIL  refined  from  100%  pure  paraffin  base 
‘crudes.  Leak-proof  steel  containers  and  faucets 
free. Wo  pay  Federal  Oil  Tax.  Over  100.000  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Write  today.  No  obligation, 

VALLEY  OIL  COMPANY,  Dept  239. 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimi! 

American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N . Y. 
uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmi 


Ruralisms 


Oakleaf  Poinsettia.  —  Among  the 
potted  plants  offered  for  Christmas  we 
noted  the  oakleaf  Poinsettia.  a  variation 
of  the  familiar  form  in  which  the  foliage 
has  the  large  angled  serrations  of  oak 
leaves.  The  effect  is  very  noticeable,  and 
those  we  saw  had  a  compact  habit  of 
growth  and  very  large  heads  of  showy 
bracts.  Two  varieties  are  listed,  Mrs. 
Paul  Ecke  and  Ruth  Ecke.  The  Poin¬ 
settia  (botanists  call  it  Euphorbia  pul- 
cherrima)  remains  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all  Christmas  plants,  the  variety 
with  red  bracts  leading,  though  Rosea, 
with  bright  rose-pink  bracts,  is  also  in 
demand.  The  variety  with  white  bracts 
is  rarely  seen,  for  it  does  not  appeal  to 
ordinary  taste,  and  seems  somewhat 
washed  out  compared  with  others. 

The  Crown  of  Thorns.  —  Another 
Euphorbia  sometimes  grown  as  a  house 
plant,  and  often  used  in  conservatory 
decoration,  is  Euphorbia  splendens  or 
crown  of  thorns.  It  is  a  woody  climbing 
plant  armed  with  wicked  spines  that 
reach  a  length  of  one  inch ;  the  rather 
small  obovate  leaves  soon  fall,  leaving 
the  stems  bare.  The  flowers,  in  cymes  or 
clusters,  with  brilliant  scarlet  bracts, 
have  an  unusual  effect  on  the  bare  thorny 
stems.  The  plant  is  usually  trained  on 
a  trellis,  and  is  rather  suggestive  of  a 
cactus  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  and 
only  the  spines  remain.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  and  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  the  past  century.  It  re¬ 
mains  in  bloom  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
very  showy  when  trained  over  a  balloon 
frame,  or  similar  form.  Its  chief  require¬ 
ments  are  porous  soil,  not  too  rich,  and 
a  warm  sunny  location.  Another  very 
showy  plant  from  Mexico  is  Euphorbia 
fulgens,  commonly  called  scarlet  plume, 
its  bright,  scralet  bracts  forming  a 
wreath  along  the  stem.  This  is  grown 


to  utilize  the  labor  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  an  extent  not  so  common  here. 
Both  culinary  and  medicinal  herbs  have  a 
fascination  for  most  gardeners,  but  when 
we  harvest  the  crop  it  is  surprising  how 
much  labor  has  been  put  into  the  pound 
or  so  of  leaves,  flowers,  seeds  or  roots, 
that  we  regard  as  the  finished  product. 
However,  experiment  is  needed  to  show 
how  much  may  be  grown  profitably  in 
this  line ;  our  wonderful  country  has  such 
a  remarkable  climatic  range  that  efforts 
may  be  made  in  widely  separated  locali¬ 
ties.  Some  years  ago  many  country  peo¬ 
ple  were  interested  in  ginseng  culture, 
since  the  wild  plant  was  in  danger  of  ex¬ 
termination.  but  as  China  was  our  chief 
market  for  this  root,  we  judge  that  the 
chaotic  condtion  of  that  unhappy  country 
has  now  put  an  end  to  this  industry  for 
a  time  at  least.  While  we  look  upon 
many  medicinal  herbs  as  old-fashioned 
remedies  we  must  remember  that  a  great 
many  of  them  are  the  source  of  remedies 
recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  The 
old-time  “wise  woman"  made  her  reme¬ 
dies  into  teas  or  compounds  of  rather 
uncertain  strength,  whereas  the  modern 
chemist  prepares  standardized  tinctures 
or  derivatives.  An  aged  relative  told  us 
that  more  than  a  century  ago  English 
country  people  made  a  tea  of  poppy  heads 
(the  seed  pods)  to  relieve  pain  and  pro¬ 
duce  sleep,  while  an  infusion  of  foxglove 
soothed  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Both 
remedies  might  prove  distinctly  danger¬ 
ous  when  administered  in  doses  of  un¬ 
known  strength. 

New  Lupines. — We  have  been  hearing 
much  of  a  new  strain  of  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus,  the  Russell  lupines,  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gold 
medal  last  year.  Lupines  polyphyllus  is 
a  perennial  growing  wild  from  Washing- 


»S 'traivberry  field  of  Fred  IT.  Badger,  Pointed  Post.  A.  Y.,  icith  Dorsett.  Premier  and 
Ridgeway  varieties.  Plants  set  in  May  and  picked  last  September.  Mr.  Badger 
reports  that  his  1937  crop  teas  the  best  ever. 


very  extensively  as  a  cut  flower  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Euphorbias  include  some 
fleshy  desert  forms  that  look  like  cacti, 
some  leafy  tropical  shrubs,  and  some 
hardy  annuals  and  perennials.  Their 
milky  juice  has  a  bad  reputation,  and  in 
some  varieties  is  definitely  poisonous. 
Among  garden  sorts  the  old  snow-on-the- 
mountain,  Euphorbia  marginata,  and  the 
Mexican  fire-plant,  E.  lieterophylla,  are 
easily  grown  annuals,  showy  and  effec¬ 
tive  in  an  open  sunny  border,  though 
snow-on-tli-mountain  is  too  energetic  if 
not  rstrained,  self-sowing  to  an  extreme 
degree. 

Herb  Growing  for  Profit. — One  of 
our  friends  who  is  much  interested  in 
garden  herbs  purely  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  plant-lover  asks  whether  we  have  in¬ 
formation  regarding  herb  culture  as  a 
profitable  industry  in  this  country,  re¬ 
marking  that  we  import  herbs  in  quantity 
which  might,  perhaps  be  grown  at  home. 
We  think  the  inquiry  refers  to  medicinal, 
as  well  as  culinary  herbs.  We  have  very 
little  information  regarding  this,  other 
than  that  contained  in  accessible  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  garden¬ 
ers  who  have  specialized  in  this  line. 
There  are  several  things  to  be  considered 
in  such  work.  Where  herbs  are  grown 
for  the  manufacture  of  essential  oils  or 
extracts  this  would  only  be  profitable 
where  there  was  a  convenient  factory  or 
distillery  to  use  the  crop.  Some  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs  are  considered  to  vary  under 
different  climatic  conditions.  The  quality 
and  condition  must  be  standardized  to 
interest  a  regular  market.  Thus  for  many 
generations  Pyrethrum  was  grown  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  Europe  and  Asia :  rhu¬ 
barb  from  Turkey  was  said  to  be  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  although  caraway  is 
easily  grown  here,  we  get  most  of  the 
seed  from  Europe.  Such  culinary  herbs 
as  parsley  and  sage  are,  we  think,  inter- 
planted  or  used  as  catch  crops  in  truck 
farming,  while  peppermint  is  grown  as  a 
main  crop  in  sections  where  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  is  distilled.  All  the  smaller 
farming  operations  in  Europe  are  likely 


ton  to  California,  with  blue  flowers,  but 
the  type  varies,  and  there  are  now  many 
varieties  in  garden  culture  with  flowers 
of  white,  rose,  yellow  and  bicolored.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  the  Russell  lupines  but 
they  are  described  as  exceptionally  vig¬ 
orous,  with  very  large  spikes  of  bloom, 
often  over  three  feet  in  length.  This 
perennial  lupine  is  a  large  and  stately 
plant  well  suited  to  the  hardy  border.  It 
likes  a  warm,  sheltered  position,  with 
well-drained  soil,  rather  light,  and  pref¬ 
erably  slightly  acid :  it  does  not  like  lime, 
and  must  have  water  during  a  dry  time. 
We  have  seen  pictures  of  the  Russell  lu¬ 
pines  making  a  grand  show  in  open  field 
culture,  and  have  also  seen  some  of  the 
older  strains  doing  well  in  an  open  bor¬ 
der.  where  the  soil  was  sandy,  but  en¬ 
riched  with  old  manure.  They  give  a 
long  season  of  bloom  during  Summer. 
The  Russell  lupines  include  brilliant 
shades  of  red,  orange  and  yellow.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  original  blue,  rose  and  white, 
garden  varieties  have  been  developed  in 
the  more  delicate  pastel  tints,  including 
mauve,  and  some  of  them  are  sweet- 
scented.  They  are  excellent  for  cut  flow¬ 
ers.  It  is  wise  to  remember  their  dislike 
for  lime,  for  a  limy  soil  will  give  very 
disappointing  results.  If  grown  from 
seed  it  should  be  sown  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  as  seedlings  do  not  trans¬ 
plant  well :  the  perennials  are  also  in¬ 
creased  by  division  of  the  root.  The  lu¬ 
pines  form  a  very  large  family,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  being  useful  agricultural 
legumes,  though  not  much  grown  in  this 
country.  In  Europe  they  are  grown 
as  cover  crops  and  forage.  The  Texas 
blue-bonnet,  now  we  believe  the  State 
flower,  is  Lupinus  subcarnosus.  The 
common  blue  lupine  found  in  the  woods 
Irom  New  England  to  Minnesota  and 
southward  is  L.  perennis.  There  are  at¬ 
tractive  annual  lupines  in  a  variety  of 
colors,  white,  rose  and  different  shades  of 
blue.  These  like  a  rich  soil'  and  partial 
shade;  they  grow  about  two  feet  high, 
and  are  attractive  in  a  mixed  border. 
Like  the  perennial  forms,  they  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  cutting.  •  •  E.  T.  royle. 


"And  the  egg 
wasn't  even 
CRACKED . . 


HERE’S  a  test  you  can  make  yourself 
—  a  test  that  proves  the  lightfoot- 
edness  of  Cletrac  Model  E.  Bury  an 
egg  two  inches  in  the  ground— run  a 
Model  E  Cletrac  over  it  and  then 
dig  out  the  egg.  You’ll  find  the  egg 
wasn’t  even  cracked. 


With  900  square  inches  of  track  con¬ 
tact,  the  ground  pressure  of  a  Cletrac 
is  5.61  pounds  to  the  square  inch... 
less  than  a  man  walking  across  the 
field.  The  result  is  no  soil  packing. 
Root  beds  stay  light  and  friable  .  .  . 
crops  throw  out  strong  root  systems 
. . .  beets,  potatoes,  onions  and  other 
tuberous  vegetables  develop  maxi¬ 
mum  growth... give  maximum  yields 
. . .  and  maximum  profits. 

But  lightfootedness  is  only  one  of 
Cletrac’s  outstanding  qualities. Cletrac 
is  famous  for  its  unusual  traction  — 
traction  that  makes  it  possible  to  go 
through  soft  spots  and  over  muck 
lands  without  miring  down— traction 
that  gets  the  job  done  regardless  of 
ground  conditions. 


Cletrac  has  ample  power,  too.  Model  E 
pulls  four  bottoms  through  many  soils 
and  three  bottoms  under  practically 
any  condition. 


Cletrac  Model  E  has  five  row  widths, 
providing  the  correct  tread  for  all  row 
crops  — potatoes,  corn,  beets,  beans, 
vegetables  of  all  kinds.CletracModelE 
is  the  one  general  purpose  tractor— the 
one  tractor  that  has  traction  for  heavy 
draw  bar  loads,  lightfootedness  for 
maximum  yields,  high  clearance  for 
cultivating  even  tall  corn  — complete 
usable  power  the  year  around. 


Valuable  information  FREE 


Get  the  facts  about  Cletrac  before  buying  any 
tractor.  Mail  the  coupon.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  extremely  interesting  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  describing  Cletrac  Crawler  Trac¬ 
tors.  Cletracs  are  available  from  22  to  94 
horsepower  in  gasoline, Diesel  and  tractor  fuel 
models,  and  cost  no  more  than  rubber-tired 
wheel  tractors  of  comparable  horsepower. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


19313-31  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  send  complete 
information  on  Cletrac 
AgriculturalModels  to: 


rCletrac^ 

^Crawler  Tractors^ 


Print  Name 


Street  and  No. 
or  R.  F.  D. 


Print  Postoffice 


State 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii 

A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  a 
Account D 
Book 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ARCADIAN  NITRATE 


•  LOW-COST,  ONE-CUN 

POWER  SPRAYER 


6  to  7  Gallons 
300-350  lbs.  Pressure 

A  high-pressure,  two-cyl¬ 
inder  outfit  for  spraying, 
whitewashing,  disinfect¬ 
ing,  etc.  BEAN  quality 
from  end  to  end  . . .  with 
Porcelain-lined  Cylin¬ 
ders,  BEAN  Pressure 
Regulator,  Trouble-Less 
Ball  Valves  and  Timken- 
equipped  BEAN-Special  Cushman  Cub  3  hp.  Engine 
(Wico  Magneto) .  FREE . . .  write  for  new  catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 
Lansing:,  Midi.  San  Jose,  Calif'. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  N  urserymen.  Suburbanites,, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms  : 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.' 

1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  t  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 


FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 


By  Roger  B.  Whitman 
320  pages,  5 i/i  x  8 


HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  bow  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Get  your  TRACTOR 
at  FACTORY 
PRICE? 


Costs  2^  to  4d 
an  hour  to  run. 


New** 

Turn*7  ena¬ 
bles  SHAW 
to  turn  in  its 
tracks.  No 
lifting  or 
pushing 


AIR 
TIRES 

New  Models 
equ  ipped 
wilhpopular 
low  pres¬ 
sure  bailees 
tires  sr 
Steel  Tires 
il  you  prefer. 
Walking  and 
Riding  types; 
air  cooled  engine. 


NtW  .•**’* 

POWER  f  v*. 

3 CHUTE  •’  | 

DOES  WORK  OF  MANY  MEN! 

Buy  direct  from  factory  and  eave!  Famous  Shaw 
Du- All  Tractor  eaves  time,  labor,  money .  Depend¬ 
able.  Guaranteed.  For  farms,  truck  gardens, 
orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  farms,  ranches,  es¬ 
tates,  golf  courses,  etc.  Especially  efficient  for 
mowing.  Cultivates,  runs  light  plant, plows, har¬ 
rows,  discs,  furrows,  seeds,  harvests,  rakes  and 
hauls  hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall  weeds,  operates 
washing  machines,  concrete  mixers,  wood  saws, 

Hihpi*  Kplf  mfiph in aAAi*  S|,||4  uiiik  Q 

oincj  utu  umtiiiiiery,  nas  uear  omit,  wiiii  o 

speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Special  to  order— 6 
speeds  forward;  runs  %mi.  to  16  ml.  per  hr. 
Attachments  for  every  kind  of  farm  work. 

Improved  Tool  Control  gives  tools  a  wider 
movement,  thus  increasing  tractor’s  usefulness. 

to  Days  Triall 

DU-ALL  10  days  on  your  own  work  at  our  risk. 
CDCir  DAAIf  —Send  now  for  this  big  Shaw 
DUIlA  Catalog  giving  Low  Factory 
Price*.  Tells  all  about  various  models.  Shows 
photos  of  tractors  in  use.  Write  today! 

SHAW  MFC.  CO. 

4701  Front  Street,  -  Galesburg,  Kama. 

130-F  West  42nd  Street.  -  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Street,  -  Chicago,  III. 

668-F  North  4th  Street,  -  Columbus,  O. 

SAWING 

F  fcl  WOOD 

h  CD  £t. 

T0f  V 

S  H  AW  °u  all TR ACTO  FI 

VI  KING  -  TWIN 
Garden  Tractor 

2  Cylinders  •  5  H.  P. 

,  Will  Plow,  Harrow,  Seed,  Cultivate, 

,  Mow, Do  BeltWork, PullLoads.etc. 

1  Cylinder,  H.  P.  Models 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
3189  E.  Hcnn.  Ave.  89-92  West  Street 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.t 
31 30'29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa* 


Cane,  Corn  and  Kafir  Silage 

It  has  been  a  generally  accepted  idea 
that  sorghum  silage  develops  greater 
acidity  and  is  therefore  sourer  than  silage 
made  from  corn  or  kafir.  Rather  exten¬ 
sive  experience  and  practice  by  us  failed 
to  show  ground  for  this  belief.  In  two 
trials,  covering  two  seasons,  the  acidity 
of  the  cane  or  sorgo  silage  was  never 
more  than  that  of  the  corn  silage.  In 
the  second  trial,  the  average  acidity  for 
the  three  kinds  of  silage  was :  Corn  2.03 
percent,  sorgo  1.46  percent,  and  kafir 
1.43  percent. 

The  tests  were  made  with  dairy  cows 
and  accurate  records  made  both  of  the 
milk  and  butterfat  produced  and  of  the 
body  weight  of  the  cows.  As  a  milk 
producer,  corn  silage  was  slightly  su¬ 
perior  to  either  kafir  or  sorgo,  the  latter 
ranking  for  this  purpose  in  the  order 
named. 

It  was  noted  that  in  both  trials  the 
cattle  gained  in  live  weight  on  sorgo  sil¬ 
age  more  readily  than  on  silage  made 
from  either  corn  or  kafir.  The  grain  and 
hay  rations  were  constant  in  this  trial 
and  the  only  difference  in  the  ration 
given  the  different  herds  of  cows  was  in 
the  kind  of  silage  they  received.  It  is 
suggested  that  extra  gain  in  live  weight 
in  the  ease  of  cows  receiving  sorgo  sil¬ 
age  was  due  to  a  greater  amount  of  fat¬ 
tening  nutrients  contained  in  it  in  the 
form  of  sugar  and  carbohydrates.  It  is 
possible  that  sorgo  silage  would  prove 
equal  to  corn  or  kafir  silage  as  a  milk 
producer  if  it  were  fed  with  a  different 
grain  ration.  On  account  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  fat-forming  nutrients  in  the 
sorgo  silage,  the  grain  ration  could  con¬ 
tain  less  of  these  and  more  protein. 

Even  though  sorgo  and  kafir  silage  pro¬ 
duced  slightly  less  butterfat  in  these 
tests  than  corn  silage,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  not  as  economical  in  nor¬ 
mal  seasons  as  silage  crops  in  many  sec¬ 
tions.  During  abnormally  dry  seasons 
they  produce  a  much  greater  tonnage  on 
a  given  number  of  acres  than  does  corn. 
The  greater  yield  of  sorgo  and  kafir  will 
more  than  offset  the  slight  increase  in 
feeding  value  obtained  from  corn  silage  in 
many  cases.  Their  ability  to  resist 
drought  and  the  fact  that  in  regions 
where  rainfall  is  at  all  scant  they  pro¬ 
duce  from  one-third  to  one-lialf  more  ton¬ 
nage  than  corn  is  strongly  in  their  favor. 

The  time  of  cutting  sorgo  and  kafir  has 
great  effect  upon  the  quality  of  silage 
made  from  them.  The  best  time  to  cut 
is  just  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  mature  and 
while  the  stalk  is  still  filled  with  sap. 
Sour  silage  results  from  cutting  too 
green,  and  frost  before  the  crop  is  cut 
also  injures  the  quality.  If  the  crop  is 
cut  and  put  in  a  silo  immediately  after 
a  heavy  frost  and  before  it  dries  out  too 
much,  but  little  damage  will  result.  If 
it  becomes  too  dry  to  pack  well,  sufficient 
water  should  be  added  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  Silage  properly  made  from 
sorgo  or  kafir  which  has  been  frosted,  is 
superior  to  silage  made  from  crops  cut 
too  green. 

In  the  experience  and  tests  referred  to, 
the  silage  was  stored  in  trench  (thin  ce¬ 
ment  lined),  baled  straw  temporary,  and 
cement  and  cement  block  silos  and  kept 
equally  well.  The  sorgo  silage  seemed 
most  palatable  of  the  kinds  tested.  It  is 
well  to  note  here  that  we  found  that  a 
coat  of  asphalt  followed  by  a  coat  of 
aluminum  paint  on  the  outside  of  the 
cement  and  tile  silos  prevented  silage 
freezing  next  to  the  walls  during  very 
cold  weather.  The  coating  of  asphaltum 
under  the  outside  aluminum  acts  as  a 
very  effective  insulator — the  bright  alumi¬ 
num  making  a  very  attractive  silo,  too. 

Missouri.  e.  r.  gorton. 


R.  N.-Y. — Many  farmers  have  never 
seen  a  field  of  kafir  corn  in  good  growth. 
Our  cover  page  this  week  shows  this  crop 
on  good  soil  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
The  foreground  shows  its  heavy  yield  in 
grain  and  forage. 
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A  Lumbering  Experience 

Sometimes  the  lumber  woods  used  to 
afford  quite  a  bit  of  excitement  even  in 
Southern  New  York.  A  friend  told  me 
recently  about  an  experience  of  his  in 
Delaware  County.  That  county  has 
many  areas  of  hills,  some  of  them  pretty 
abrupt  and  somewhat  difficult  to  remove 
logs  from,  unless  one  used  some  strategy. 
Jess,  as  they  called  him,  took  a  job  of  re¬ 
moving  a  considerable  quantity  of  logs 
from  well  up  on  the  hill  to  the  low  level 
where  the  mill  stood. 

After  considerable  inspection  they  de¬ 
cided  that  they  could  start  most  of  the 
logs  from  a  certain  space  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  up  the  hill.  Getting  the  team 
and  plow  up  there,  they  plowed  straight 
down  the  hill  to  the  low  land,  making 
several  furrows.  Then  they  hitched  to 
logs  and  drew  them  down  the  hill  where 
the  plowing  had  been  done,  thus  clearing 
a  pretty  good  track  right  down  the  hill. 

Later,  after  rains  had  soaked  the 
ground  and  freezing  had  made  it  solid, 
Jess  went  over  and  started  his  logging. 
He  could  haul  the  logs  to  the  shute  and 
send  them  down  the  slippery  path.  Once 
started  they  made  amazing  speed  to  the 
level  below.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
man  down  there  to  do  enough  to  prevent 
the  logs  from  piling  up  too  much,  not  an 
entirely  safe  and  pleasant  job.  The  horse 
soon  learned  what  was  to  be  done.  He 
hauled  the  logs  to  the  shute  where  he 
was  unhitched  and  Jess  gave  them  a 
start  down  the  long  steep  hillside;  no 
stopping  them  then  until  they  struck 
something.  The  business  went  along 
nicely  for  a  time.  Finally  the  horse  took 
it  into  his  head  to  start  before  he  was 
told,  while  Jess  was  cutting  some  brush 
out  of  the  way.  He  headed  for  the 
shute  all  right  but  getting  there  he  ap¬ 
parently  decided  that  it  was  about  feed¬ 
ing  time  <pd  took  the  lead  down  the  hill 
toward  the  barn.  That  started  the  log 
down  the  shute  and  it  traveled  faster 
than  the  horse  could. 

The  log  struck  the  horse’s  legs  and 
tripped  him.  Fortunately  he  sat  down 
on  the  log  and  rode  right  down  the  hill  to 
the  bottom.  By  that  time  as  the  log 
slowed  up  the  horse  gave  a  spring,  clear¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  log  and  started  on 
his  best  run  for  the  stable.  He  never 
stopped  until  he  was  in  his  stall,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  get  him  out  of  it.  Upon 
examination  no  harm  could  be  found  to 
the  horse.  Next  day  they  thought  to 
try  him  and  hitched  to  a  log  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  chute.  As  soon  as  the  log 
started  there  was  no  holding  the  horse. 
He  went' straight  to  the  stable  again  as 
frightened  a  horse  as  you  ever  saw.  No 
use  trying  to  skid  logs  with  him  any 
longer.  He  would  work  in  the  team,  but 
single,  a  log  scared  him  almost  to  death. 

H.  II.  L. 


On  a  Franklin  County  Farm 

In  the  pleasant  50-acre  farm  home, 
owned  by  Horace  T.  Johnson,  Franklin 
County,  N.  Y.,  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  been  a  most  welcome  guest  for  many 
years.  Much  of  our  success  is  credited 
to  the  best  farm  paper  ever  published. 

Dairying  and  poultry-raising  is  the 
main  income  from  this  farm  where  a 
herd  of  seven  grade  dairy  cows  are  kept 
and  milk  delivered  to  the  local  plant,  one- 
lialf  mile  from  the  home  and  village.  A 
fine  flock  of  about  40  purebred  R.  I.  Red 
hens  is  kept  on  the  farm  and  these  go  a 
long  way  toward  paying  the  family  gro¬ 
cery  bill.  The  farm  is  within  about  20 
minutes’  drive  to  the  Canadian  border 
and  less  than  one  hour’s  drive  to  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  beautiful  Adirondacks. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  came  to  this  farm 
about  20  years  ago  and  have  resided  here 
ever  since,  where  we  have  raised  a  fine 
family  of  four  children,  three  girls  and 
a  boy. 

The  land  is  level,  mostly  clay  and  sandy 
loam,  adapted  to  hay  and  grain  raising. 
A  large  garden  is  cultivated  each  year 
for  family  use.  h.  t.  j. 


Farmhouse  and  Buildings  of  Horace  T.  Johnson,  Burke,  N.  Y. 
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JOHN  DEERE 


2-Clv 

A-Vi 


The  John  Deere  Alodel 
"G  ”  pulls  3  plows  under 
normal  conditions.  The 
Models  “A  ”  and  "B”  are 
ideal  for  medium  and 
small  row  crop  farms. 


John  Deere  Alodel  "A” 
General  Purpose  Tractor 
operating  the  world  fa¬ 
mous  John  Deere  Corn 
Planter.  Fast,  accurate, 
low-cost  planting. 


With  a  John  Deere  General 
Purpose  Tractor  you  culti¬ 
vate  as  many  as  6  acres  an 
hour  with  an  integral  4- 
row  cultivator — 4  acres  an 
hour  with  2-row  cultivator. 


John  Deere  Standard 
Tread  Tractors  are  avail¬ 
able  in  3  poiver  sizes — 
Alodels  “D ",  “AR”,  and 
“BR”  for  big,  medium, 
and  small  farms. 


The  Most  Economical  to  BUY,  USE  and  KEEP 


1.  LOWER  COST  FUEL  .  .  .  and  more  power  with  it 

2.  FEWER  ADJUSTMENTS  .  .  .  easier  to  make 

3.  MORE  WORK  WITH  LESS  EFFORT.  . .  more  fatigue- 
saving  features 

4.  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE  DAY  AFTER  DAY  ...  and 
more  years  of  it 


The  final  test  of  money-saving  power  farming  is  in  your  cost  per  acre  .  .  .  your  cost 
per  job  .  .  .  and  your  years  of  service.  By  every  standard  of  comparison,  John  Deere 
Tractors  do  MORE  WORK  for  a  LONGER  TIME  at  LOWER  COST. 

Fuel  for  fuel,  job  for  job,  John  Deere  2-Cylinder  Power  will  cost  you  less. 
For  13  years  John  Deere  owners  have  successfully  burned  low-cost  fuels.  Added 
to  this,  you  have  hundreds  fewer  parts  to  watch  and  adjust.  You  have  heavier 
and  sturdier  parts,  all  simply  designed,  all  easily  accessible — to  cut  repair  costs 
and  save  time.  You  have  easier  steering,  handier  controls,  better  vision,  you 
can  stand  or  sit — all  to  lessen  the  strain  when  overtime  work  is  necessary.  And 
behind  all  this,  you  have  the  time-proved  DEPENDABILITY  of  John  Deere 
construction  and  design  which  means  less  cost  per  year  through  extra  years  of 
daily  trouble-free  performance. 

Check  these  facts  .  . .  today  .  .  .  with  your  near-by  John  Deere  Dealer. 

Let  him  show  you  how  one  of  the  12  John  Deere  2-Cylinder  Tractors 
will  exactly  fit  your  personal  farming  needs,  and  why  it  is  bound  to 
save  you  money. 


r JOHN  DEERE,  Dept.  F-37,  Moline,  Illinois 

I  Send  me  big,  new  FREE  book  "Better  Farming  for  1938”;  also  folders  on  Tractors 
checked.  .. 

;  □  General  Purpose  Tractors  □  Orchard  Tractors  □  Model  "D”  3-4  Plow  Tractor 

□  Model  "AR”  (medium)  and  "BR”  (light)  Standard  Tread  Tractors 

Name - 

Town - - 

) 

State - RFD - - - 


JOHN  DEERE 


2-CYLINDER 

TRACTORS 
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Fence  Post  Problem 

Every  stock-owning  farmer  has  with 
him  constantly  the  problem  of  fencing 
to  keep  animals  either  in  or  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  his  farm.  Galvanizing 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  rust,  thus  making  for  reason¬ 
able  durable  fencing,  as  far  as  the  metal 
part  is  concerned.  No  such  completely 
satisfactory  and  economical  means  of  ar¬ 
resting  decay  in  fence  posts  can  be  re¬ 
ported.  And  yet  it  is  a  problem  of  equal 
importance  since  “no  fence  is  stronger 
than  its  posts.” 

It  is  also,  unfortunately,  true  that  most 
of  our  common  woodlot  species  are  no 
more  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil  in 
their  natural  state  than  is  iron  without 
“rust  proofing.”  In  spite  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  short  life  of  most  wooden  posts, 
there  just  isn’t  an  economical  substitute. 

Recognizing  wood  as  the  cheapest,  most 
readily  available  material  for  posts,  re¬ 
search  has  concerned  itself  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  our  native  woods  more 
decay  resistant  when  in  contact  with  the 
soil  by  impregnation  with  chemicals  that 
thwart  the  attacks  of  wood-destroying 
fungi.  As  far  as  finding  suitable  chemi¬ 
cals  is  concerned,  the  answer  has  long- 
been  known. 

Creosote  is  perhaps  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  wood  preservatives  that  re¬ 
search  has  developed.  The  millions  of 
creosoted  railroad  ties  and  telephone  poles 
that  go  into  service  each  year  supports 
that  statement.  But  no  farmer  could 
afford  the  plant  and  equipment  necessary 
to  treat  his  own  posts.  Nor  are  there 
for  most  farmers  close  at  hand  commer¬ 
cial  plants  to  do  the  job  for  him. 

The  Open  Tank 

In  this  situation  a  “non-pressure” 
method  has  been  developed  for  use  on 
the  farm  which  carries  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wis.  All  that  is  required  in 
the  way  of  equipment  for  this  method  of 
post  treating  is  a  large  tank  in  which  the 
posts  can  be  cooked.  At  the  end  of  five 
to  seven  hours  of  constant  cooking  in 
creosote,  the  posts  are  subjected  to  an 
equally  long  cooling  process  in  creosote, 
either  by  drawing  the  fire  from  under  the 
tank  or  by  taking  the  posts  out  and 
plunging  them  into  another  tank  con¬ 
taining  cold  creosote.  By  this  method 
woods  which  without  treatment  have 
durability  in  contact  with  the  soil  of 
four  to  five  years,  are  made  equal  or  su¬ 
perior  in  lasting  qualities  to  such  species 
as  black  locust.  Nor  is  the  cost  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Eight  to  ten  cents  worth  of 
creosote  under  present  prices  should  give 
any  post  sufficient  durability  to  last  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

And  still  meager  participation  on  the 
part  of  farmers  in  this  method  of  treating 
fence  posts  must  be  noted,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Eastern  States  are  concerned.  As 
a  result,  posts  are  still  being  replaced  on 
the  average  of  five  to  seven-year  inter¬ 
vals,  as  less  and  less  durable  species 
come  into  use  such  as  aspen,  ash  and 
maple.  The  failure  of  farmers  to  take 
advantage  of  this  method  is,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  writer,  due  to  the  following  : 

1.  — Posts  must  not  only  be  peeled  but 
also  seasoned  (minimum  elapsed  time 
three  months). 

2.  — Difficulty  of  obtaining  tank  of  suit¬ 
able  depth  and  size  to  cook  a  batch  of 
posts. 

3.  — So  long  accustomed  to  using  chest¬ 
nut  which  is  relatively  durable  without 
treatment,  that  adjustment  in  usage  has 
not  been  made. 

4.  — General  “messiness”  and  awkward¬ 
ness  of  handling  the  posts  in  the  tall  creo¬ 
sote  bath. 

Treating  Further  Simplified 

Recently  there  has  been  brought  to 
this  country  under  certain  patent  rights 
a  new  method  of  getting  impregnation  of 
well-known  wood  preserving  chemicals. 
This  method,  known  as  the  Osmose  pro- 
cess,  uses  chiefly  a  water  soluble  chemi¬ 
cal,  sodium  fluoride,  and  secures  penetra¬ 
tion  by  a  brush  application  of  the  com¬ 
pound  on  the  outside  of  freshly  cut  and 
peeled  posts.  Advantages  are  obvious. 
There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  posts 
to  season,  and  one  needs  only  a  brush 
by  way  of  equipment  instead  of  a  hun¬ 
dred-gallon  tank.  After  the  posts  are 
coated  with  the  preservative  they  are  put 
to  bed  in  straw  for  three  to  four  weeks 
to  give  the  chemicals  a  chance  to  “os¬ 
mose,”  i.e.,  sink  in.  Preliminary  tests  at 
Cornell  showed  one-half  inch  penetration 
of  the  chemicals  at  the  end  of  the 
“sleep.” 

The  method,  it  is  believed,  has  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  further  trial  by  those 
experimentally  inclined.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  is  distinctly  a  Spring 
job.  Posts  must  be  clean  peeled !  This 
is  only  quickly  accomplished  in  the  late 
Spring  or  early  Summer  when  the  bark 
slips  readily.  In  the  Winter  time  similar 
clean  posts  are  to  be  had  only  with  the 
laborious  use  of  a  draw  shave. 

J.  A.  COPE. 


The  Limit. — That  is  what  a  minister 
the  Parson  heard  of,  said  one  Sunday. 
“I  don’t  mind  you  men  looking  at  your 
watches  during  the  sermon  but  it  does 
get  on  my  nerve  when,  after  gazing  at 
it  a  long  time,  you  put  it  up  to  your  ear 
to  see  if  it  has  stopped.”  While  the  men 
who  come  out  of  the  seminaries  these 
days  are  in  some  ways  a  real  improve¬ 
ment  over  those  of  a  generation  ago,  in 
that  they  are  more  socially  minded  and 
more  community  minded,  and  they  try  to 
work  with  young  people  and  do  very  well 
at  it,  the  sermons  seem  to  be  the  same 
dry  old  pattern.  They  seem  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  awful  dose  of  Sunday  dignity 
and  they  stand  in  the  pulpit  like  statues. 
They  never  change  countenance  or  tone  of 
voice  or  put  in  any  humor  or  touch  on 
any  events  of  the  day  or  what  the  people 
have  been  reading  about  during  the  week. 
“You  young  folks  must  keep  quieter  up 
there  in  the  gallery,”  shouted  a  minister, 
“or  you'll  be  waking  up  the  old  folks 
down  here  on  the  first  floor.”  Often  the 
Parson  takes  as  much  time  talking  about 
events  that  have  happened  both  locally  or 
in  the  papers,  as  he  does  for  the  sermon 
or  “talk”  for  no  one  ever  speaks  of  the 
Parson’s  “sermons.” 

Too  Many.  —  Probably  it  has  got  to 
that  point  where  the  Parson  has  too 
many  jobs  on  his  hands.  Lately  he  has 
been  elected  an  “Archdeacon” — whatever 
that  is.  Under  this  heading  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  charge  of  the  mission  work 
of  his  church  in  this  county.  There  isn’t 
much  of  it  anyway  and  like  most  of  this 
“Home  Mission”  business  there  is  mighty 
little  “mission”  about  it.  Besides  the 
above  the  Parson  seems  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Town  School  Board,  a  member  of 
the  town  committee  of  one  of  the  ma^pr  , 
parties,  a  delegate  to  the  New  England 
Synod,  Chaplain  of  the  State  Semyfe,  > 
member  of  the  Diocesan  Social  Service 
Commission,  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Division  of  the  New  England  Rural 
Committee,  minister  in  charge  of  three 
churches,  etc.  Of  course  he  has  tile 
farm  to  keep  him  from  too  much  idleness, 
as  for  instance  this  forenoon  he  has  spent 
a  lot  of  time  over  at  the  barn  building  a 
cow  stall.  It  was  terribly  icy  here  this 
morning.  The  school  bus  slipped  off  the 
road  down  in  the  woods  and  the  Parson 
went  down  with  chains,  and  the  forenoon 
was  short  after  than  anyway.  The  Par¬ 
son  can  retire  from  active  ministry  after 
two  more  years  if  he  wishes  to  and  get 
about  as  much  pension  as  he  gets  salary 
now.  Mrs.  Parson  thinks  she  “has  a 
picture  of  him  giving  up  the  work,”  but 
he  will  have  to  have  more  help  on  the 
farm  if  he  keeps  it  all  up  much  longer. 

Less  Beefsteak. — We  had  hard  luck 
with  our  prospects  of  plenty  of  hamburg 
this  Winter.  We  had  a  fine  beef,  fat  as 
could  be,  but  she  took  sick  and  died.  She 
got  loose  and  ate  a  lot  of  grain  and  per¬ 
haps  that  is  what  did  it.  She  was  tied 
to  a  ring  held  to  a  beam  by  a  staple  as 
the  regular  stanchions  were  full.  The 
Parson  put  the  staple  in  there  for  a  small 
calf,  not  for  a  cow,  but  he  tied  the  cow 
to  it  himself,  so  he  can  lay  it  to  no  one 
else.  Many  a  family  around  the  county 
will  miss  that  meat  as  much  as  the  Par- 
We  had  two  very  fine  pigs  this 


names  out  of  a  hat  to  see  for  whom  each 
would  buy  a  small  gift.  One  of  our  fami¬ 
lies  donated  a  pig  for  Thanksgiving  but 
as  we  were  too  busy  to  get  it  ready  we 
fed  it  up  for  the  Christmas  church  dinner. 
It  gained  10  pounds  the  first  17  days 
and  weighed  40  pounds  by  Christmas.  We 
got  it  baked  whole  at  a  bakery,  properly 
stuffed,  basted  with  gravy  and  all,  and  a 
red  apple  in  its  mouth  and  red  ribbon  on 
its  tail.  The  Parson  believes  it  is  better 
to  have  church  once  in  two  weeks  and 
stay  four  or  five  hours  and  have  a  fine 
dinner  and  social  time  together,  than  to 
have  it  every  week  and  all  beat  it  off 
home  as  tight  as  they  can  go  with  a 
pious  and  unspeaking  look.  A  minister 
of  one  church  forbade  the  people  to  talk 
to  each  other,  even  in  the  vestibule  or  on 
the  steps.  They  must  be  way  out  on  the 
ground  before  they  even  pass  the  time  of 
day  or  remark  that  the  day  seems  to  be 
a  weather  breeder.  This  rule  was  surely 
a  trouble  breeder  in  that  church. 

Family  Circle. — Sister  was  home  for 
Christmas  this  year,  coming  up  from  col¬ 
lege  in  Virginia.  She  had  two  weeks  off. 
During  the  eight  years  George  has  been 
away  he  has  never  failed  to  phone  home 
on  Christmas  Eve  about  11  o'clock. 
Charles  played  a  solo  in  church  on  his 
clarinet  the  other  Sunday.  He  takes 
lessons  on  it  all  the  time  as  well  as  on 
his  sax.  Yesterday  he  came  home  with 
a  tenor  sax  to  use  with  his  B-flat  one. 
He  gets  a  good  deal  of  orchestra  work 
and  is  talking  some  of  going  to  a  music 
school  next  year.  Sister  will  be  out  of 
school  then  and  if  she  gets  a  school,  she 
can  help  Charles  along.  He  certainly 
likes  his  music  and  works  on  it  hours 
each  day.  Closson  has  many  calls  to 
play  on  his  musical  saw  as  well  as  his 
fiddle;  ibiit  as  he  Avorks  in  New  -  Haven 
during  five  days  of  the  week  he  does- not 
have  much  time.  to:  practice -or  to  -play. 


son. 

year — the  two  dressing  off  nearly  500 
pounds.  The  smoke-house  is  going  full 
blast  out  there  now. 

Of  course  the  grain  should  be  where  a 
cow  couldn’t  get  into  it  anyway.  We 
have  our  own  corncob  meal  to  feed  and 
do  not  have  to  buy  any  grain  at  all. 
What  hens  we  have  live  on  corn  and  this 
meal  mashed  up  with  some  scraps  and 
potato  skins  about  once  a  day.  We  still 
have  the  saddle  horse  which  does  quite  a 
bit  on  the  farm,  cultivating  and  drawing 
the  horse  lawn-mower,  etc. 

A  Real  Christmas.  —  Not  that  we 
don't  always  have  a  real  Christmas  down 
in  the  old  country  church  about  20  miles 
from  here,  just  as  we  always  have  a  real 
Thanksgiving  dinner — we  had  55  then. 
The  Sunday  before  Christmas  we  drew 


Setting  the  Clock. — Now  that  New 
Year  is  here  one  '  is  ^supposed  to  check 
up  on  one’s ^self  a£bit  and  so  the  Parson 
gavesh  talk  about  setting  the  clocks.  Here 
in -this  house  there 'is  a  clock  in  the 
kitchen  that  is  always  fast.  Then  the 
Parson  goes  into  the  dining-room  and 
that  one  is  tired  out  and  stopped.  We 
got  it  second-hand  26  years  ago  and  it 
has  never  been  cleaned  in  all  that  time. 
Then  in  the  parlor  is  an  electric  clock, 
but  who  knows  but  what  the  juice  has 
been  off  sometime  or  other.  Then  if  the 
Parson  rushes  upstairs  to  his  watch 
he  bought  39  years  ago  and  which  has 
not  been  cleaned  since,  he  can  remember, 
most  likely,  he  didn’t  wind  it  before  and 
so  that  has  run  down.  Then,  as  he  told 
the  congregation,  he  averages  them  all 
up  and  goes  out  and  looks  at  the  sun  as 
his  father  did  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
they  were  hoeing  corn,  and  guesses  what 
time  it  might  be.  The  other  day  the  Par¬ 
son  was  at  a  fine  home  and  on  the  mantle 
was  a  most  beautiful  clock — a  400-day 
clock — 400  days  without  another  winding, 
but  this  clock  seemed  to  be  seven  hours 
slow.  “It  is  such  a  delicate  and  expen¬ 
sive  clock  with  such  fine  mechanism  that 
we  hate  to  touch  it,”  the  man  said.  Aren’t 
some  us  so  hard  to  change  that  even  on 
(he  New  Year  we  won’t  set  ourselves  or 
let  others  set  us  ahead  to  keep  up  with 
the  times. 

A  Combination. — In  the  picture  on 
page  10,  Jan.  1  issue,  you  saw  us  eating- 
in  church,  in  the  front  room  that  was  di¬ 
vided  off  from  the  main  church  audito¬ 
rium.  There  were  many  more  eating  at 
another  much  longer  table  at  the  right 
that  does  not  show.  You  can  see  how 
we  raise  up  the  partition,  letting  the 
warmth  from  the  church  come  out  and 
warm  up  this  room  which  we  cannot 
warm  with  just  a  cook  stove.  How  much 
it  has  meant  to  us  all — eating  together 
here  after  service.  No  one  has  to  stay 
home  this  way  to  get  dinner.  Strangers 
and  new-comers  and  old-timers  all  get  ac¬ 
quainted  here.  Generally  the  fare  is  of 
the  plainest — just  what  people  are  mind¬ 
ed  to  bring — a  sort  of  pot-luck  affair. 
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Winter  Memories 

On  the  farm  in  boyhood,  we  had  no  of¬ 
ficial  snow  remover  on  the  roads,  so  the 
farmers  all  took  it  for  granted  that  if  they 
expected  to  get  out  after  a  bad  storm 
they  had  to  turn  in  and  open  the  roads 
themselves.  This  worked  all  right  in 
those  times,  when  wTe  were  not  in  such  a 
hurry  about  everything  as  we  are  now. 

One  Winter,  like  many  farm  boys,  I 
taught  a  local  school.  It  was  not  seri¬ 
ously  local,  that  is  it  was  2%  miles 
away,  but  we  thought  nothing  of  that, 
and  I  walked  back  and  forth  up  the  hills 
and  they  certainly  were  hills,  some  both 
ways.  Wading  through  the  snow  drifts 
was  common  experience  and  at  the  top 
of  one  hill  the  wind  blew  as  hard  as  I 
ever  saw  it  in  the  East.  A  hired  man 
who  was  walking  ahead  of  me  one  day 
lost  his  hat  by  a  gust  of  this  wind.  It 
sailed  up  in  the  air  for  a  distance  and 
then  kept  going  until  it  landed  somewhere 
in  the  deep  snow  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  I  wore  a  cap  so  did  not  run 
the  risk  of  this.  It  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  man  to  go  looking  for  his 
hat  and,  in  fact,  lie  did  not  find  it  until 
the  next  Spring  after  the  snow  went  off. 
As  the  mercury  was  somewhat  near  zero 
that  morning,  being  without  a  hat  was 
not  any  too  good,  but  he  got  along  with 
it  all  right.  One  peculiar  feature  of 
such  things  in  those  days  at  least  was 
that  we  took  many  of  them  as  a  joke 
rather  than  kicking  about  it.  I  did  not 
feel  heartless  toward  this  man,  but 
laughed  when  I  saw  his  hat  go,  and  he 
did  the  same.  w.  w.  h. 


How  Old  Is  This  Plow? 

T.  H.  G.,  a  reader  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker?.  from  Allentown,  Pa.,  the  owner 
of  the  plow,  would  like  to  know.  He  says, 
“it  is  all  wood  constructed  except  the 
coulter  and  bottom  shin  piece ;  the  mold 
board  as  well  as  the  beam  and  handles 
show  distinctive  rasp  markings.” 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  judge  from 
photographs  alone,  perhaps  some  reader 
would  venture  an  answer  to  this  question. 
Our  own  opinion  follows  : 

Massive  wooden  members  wvre  used  in 
early  American  plows.  The  plow  shown 
here  seems  to  be  a  later,  lighter  and  more 
efficient  design  that  the  one  shown  in  the 
September  25,  1937,  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  labeled  “colonial  bull 
plow.”  In  colonial  days  metal  parts, 
shares  and  coulters  were  imported  and 
fitted  to  the  wooden  plows  made  here — 
even  today  some  companies  furnish  plow 
stocks  or  frames  to  which  various  shapes 
of  plows  or  shovels  may  be  attached. 
Later,  by  the  combined  work  of  carpen¬ 
ters  and  blacksmith,  the  entire  plow  was 
made  in  this  country. 

We  think  this  particular  plow  was 
made  during  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century,  when  individual  craftsmen,  not 
factory  “hands”  were  the  plow  makers. 
Plow  making  became  a  specialized  indus¬ 
try  in  Pennsylvania  before  1830.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  a  leading  plow-making  center. 
A  steam  plow  factory  was  established 
there  in  1829,  which  soon  had  a  capacity 
of  100  plows  per  day.  But  we  believe  the 
plow  in  question  was  made  before  this 
period.  It  was  “hand-made” — not  fac¬ 
tory  made — more  than  a  century  ago. 

It  should  be  in  a  museum ;  not  many 
such  implements  remain.  Most  early 
farming  implements  and  utensils  were 
made  of  wood.  They  were  easily  destroyed  ; 
when  replaced  by  later  models  many 
went  into  the  wood  pile.  There  are  not 
many  good  collections  on  exhibit.  Such 
material  is  bulky  and  requires  consider¬ 
able  space.  Even  such  a  valuable  item  as 
the  first  cast-iron  plow  ever  made  in 
America,  by  Charles  Newbold  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  in  1797,  is  in  storage  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  At  present  there  is  no  place 
for  it  in  that  great  museum. 

Some  historic  articles  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  annual  Farm  Equipment  Show  at 
the  N.  Y.  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale  on  March 
4-6.  Several  owners  of  interesting  items 
are  loaning  them  for  the  exhibit  and  it 
is  hoped  that  others  will  do  so.  The  old 
and  the  new  may  be  seen  and  develop¬ 
ments  and  changes  noted.  a.  a.  stone. 


A  Treasured-  Possession  of  the  Late  General  Tfexler,  Trexler  Farms,  Allentown,  J*a. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

The  Lancaster  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  7  advocated  “No  war  unless  there  is 
a  national  referendum  on  the  questions 
during  a  meeting  on  January  8  in  the 
Lancaster  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Grange  de¬ 
clared  it  favors  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  require  a  national  refer¬ 
endum  before  American  soldiers  would 
take  the  field  in  any  case  except  to  repell 
actual  invasion. 

The  balancing  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  budget,  defeat  of  wages  and  hours 
legislation  and  deportation  of  aliens  on 
relief  who  have  made  no  effort  to  become 
American  citizens,  were  also  voted. 


The  Lancaster  County  Leaf  Tobacco 
Board  of  Trade  elected  Edward  I. 
Froelich.  of  Mountville,  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty.  president  for  another  term,  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8.  Other  officers  elected  were :  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Owens,  Lancaster,  vice-president: 
William  Chalmers,  Lancaster,  treasurer; 
Benjamin  F.  Good,  Lancaster,  secretary. 
Herbert  Weaver  was  named  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee ;  Milton  H.  Ranch 
Avas  appointed  chairman  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  committee. 


Lancaster  County,  studied  for  farm 
family  income  as  part  of  the  _  1935-36 
nation-wide  survey  of  family  living,  was 
tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  as  a  result,  the  average  farni- 
Iv  income  was  $1,433.  Of  97  percent  of 
the  2.096  native  white  families  who  had 
not  been  on  relief  at  any  time  during  the 
1935-36  period,  the  average  income  per 
family  was  $1,655. 

Lancaster  County,  through  this  Fed¬ 
eral  survey,  was  placed  high  among  farm 
sections  analyzed.  The  average  size  of 
the  73  families  who  turned  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  aid  was  5.3  persons.  The 
average  size  of  the  family  able  to  take 
care  of  itself  was  4.7  persons.  The  larg¬ 
est  families  of  all  were  found  in  a  small 
group  of  20  who  averaged  $5,000  and 
over  and  6.1  persons. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  1.489 
families  owned  their  own  homes;  534 
families  rented  the  farms.  The  average 
value  of  the  farms  owned  was  $7,118, 
while  the  farms  rented  were  valued  at 
the  average  of  $S,9S6.  The  farms  owned 
averaged  53  acres  and  the  x'ented  farms 
averaged  73  acres. 


A  new  record  has  been  established  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show.  The 
twenty-second  annual  show  took  place 
January  17-21  in  the  10y2-acre  Farm 
Show  Building  in  Harrisburg,  and  entries 
were  greater  than  at  any  time  during  the 
22  previous  shows.  The  show  is  the  larg¬ 
est  mid-Winter  farm  show  in  the  United 
States.  Approximotely  11,000  entries 
are  made. 


New  officers  were  elected  by  the  Mif¬ 
flin  Grange  on  January  7  in  the  Mifflin 
Grange  Hall,  Cumberland  County,  as  fol¬ 
lows :  E.  L.  Oiler,  Master;  Roy  Wright, 
overseer ;  Raymond  Smith,  lecturer :  Reu¬ 
ben  Clonse,  treasurer ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Hoov¬ 
er,  secretary;  Rev.  F.  A.  Lundalil,  chap¬ 
lain;  C.  G.  Leigh,  steward;  .T.  W.  John¬ 
ston  and  Mrs.  Francis  Hurley,  assistant 
stewards :  Mrs.  J.  J.  Greene,  Pomona ; 
Miss  Esther  Hoekersmitli,  Ceres;  Mrs. 
John  Mattis,  Flora;  F.  J.  Mattis.  gate¬ 
keeper.  F.  Y*  °- 


New  Plant  Industry  Chief 

Eugene  C.  Auchter,  who  was  raised  on 
a  Western  New  York  farm  specializing  in 
fruit,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

He  was  graduated  in  agriculture  at 
Cornell  University  in  1912.  and  received 
his  doctorate  tliei’e  in  1923.  From  1912 
to  1917  he  was  a  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  Experiment  Station,  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  from  1918  to 
192S,  when  he  came  to  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  as  head  of  the  Division  of 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases. 
Since  1934  he  has  also  been  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Dr.  Auchter  brings  to  his  new  position 
a  wealth  of  information  on  agrictulture 
gained  during  his  extensive  experience 
which  necessitated  his  visiting  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
experiments  under  his  direction.  He  also 
has  studied  agricultural  conditions  in 
Europe,  Africa,  Puerto  Rico  and  some  of 
the  Central  American  Republics.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  writings  on  practical  horti¬ 
cultural  problems,  ho  has  made  numerous 
contributions  to  the  basic  scieuces.  par¬ 
ticularly  in  plant  nutrition,  the  influence 
of  light  and  other  environmental  factors 
on  plant  growth,  and  to  fruit  breeding, 
lie  is  a  member  of  many  scientific  and 
professional  societies  and  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  England. 


(HEAR  YOU'VE' 
GOT  ON  EOF  THOSE 

M ASM-  HARRIS 
TWIN  POWER 

TRACTORS,  EARL 


YOU  BET  I  HAVE, 
FRANK ’  I  BOUGHT 
ONE  - AND 
YOU'LL  WANT  ONE 
TOO  WHEN  YOU  SEE 
HOW  THEY  SAVE 
TIME  AND  MONEY.) 


IT  SOUNDS  LIKE 

8IGEC0N0MY 
ALL  RIGHT,  BUT 
WHERE  DO  THEY 
GET  THAT 
EXTRA  POWER?. 


TWIN  POWER  JOBS  ARE 
ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED 
TO  BURN  GASOLINE. 
THERE  IS  NO  COMPRO¬ 
MISE  TO  BURN  ALLTHREE 
FUELS.  IT’S  GOT  THE 
COOLEST,  SWEETEST 
RUNNING  MOTOR 
YOU  EVER  SAW., 


/  KNOW  YOU 
PAID  LESS  THAN 
I  DID  FOR  MY 
2-3  PLOW  TRACTOR, 
BUT  WHERE  DOES 
THE  TIMESAVING 
COME  IN? 


IT'S  BECAUSE  MY\ 

TWIN  POWER 
TRACTOR  WILL 
PULL  TWO  PLOWS 
ONE  THIRD  FASTER 
THAN  YOUR  TRACTOR 
AND  ITU  PULL  THREE 
PLOWS  WHERE  YOU 


('EM  FROM  MISSOURI,  EARL .  ) 


Call  right.  Eve  seen  these 

TRACTORS  PULL  FOUR,  /4  INCH 
BOTTOMS  ON  A  LITTLE  OVER  A 
GALL  ON  OF  GAS  PER  ACRE . . . 
CULTIVATE 45 ACRES  OF  CORN  IN 
9'A HOURS  ON  17  GALLONS  OF  GAS. 


r, 


HAS  IT  POWER 
ENOUGH  TO 
RUN  THAT 
32 -INCH 
SEPARATOR 
OF  YOURS? 


CY0UBET.  THAT'S 
WHERE  TWIN  POWER 
COMES  IN,  !  JUST 
SWITCH  THE  TWIN 
POWER  VALVE  TO 
HIGH  POSITION  AND 
THE  ENGINE  SPEED 
IS  INCREASED  200 
R.P.M.  IT  GIVES  ME 
THE  BELT  POWER  OF 
\A  3-4  PLOW  TRACTOR 


a 


f YOU  BET  IT  IS.  FRANK} 
IT  GIVES  ME  A  BIG 
TRACTOR  POWER 
WITH  SMALL  TRACTOR 
ECONOMY  AND 
CONVENIENCE. 

MY  ORCHARD 
PACEMAKER  IS  SURE 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  IN 
THE  ORCHARD  ROWS 


BUILDERS  OF  QUALITY  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 


•  A  new  Orchard  Pacemaker  has  been  bom  in  the  farm  field — 
TWIN  POWER — bringing  with  it  an  entirely  new  conception 
of  tractor  usefulness.  Twin  Power  delivers  more  work  for  your 
fuel  dollar  —  handles  the  tough,  big  jobs,  yet  maintains  “small 
tractor"  economy  and  first  cost. 

Before  you  buy  a  tractor  of  any  kind  see  the  Twin  Power  mod¬ 
els  at  your  nearest  Massey-Harris  dealer  or  write  Massey-Harris 
Company,  at  address  given  below.  Standard  “burn-all-three 
models  may  be  had  for  maximum  efficiency  on  distillate. 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 

Adams . ' . A.  M.  Clark 

Akron . Howard  Owen 

Alabama . Chas.  Woodstock 

Alden . John  R.  Dean 

Atlanta . H.  J.  Neufang 

Auburn . Ray  Meyers 

Auburn . W.  T.  Sullivan 

Batavia . .  .Chas.  Winter 

Binghamton . A.  L.  Dans’  Son.  Inc. 

Boston . Cad.  Enifd|gf. 

Canandaigua . . . . . .  iJXtoalq  Howard 

Candor . .  . .  •  . .Edgar  Raufe 

('tyie  Vincent . J.  F.  Dijgteur 

Chatham  Center . - ...  .Henry  Fator 

Clarence  Center. . . Weseroan  &  Soft 

( 'liver  it  eft . *  *  •  ♦  ♦  *  •■*  *•'**■  *  *■*  •  •  •  Adani 

Cohoes & , .  * . V ♦ » *  •  *  •  ♦ ►  * « *  * v  -  -A*.  ^  vEmericli 

Collins, . Collins  Service  Agoacjr 

Darien  Center . -  -  -  *  *  *  * « *  A, 

East  Schodack . S.  H.  Dmercsux  A  Son. 

FillmoroV .  . . . . - . . .Qeoree  I  ‘"tph 

Port  Co\$ttj$fcOh . .-.vi  ♦ .  «,♦.  « * .  VV« .  A.  H*  KUsworta 

Fort  Ta\\UT& . >*.v**' - . H.  G;  Bufflf. 

Fort  Plata., . Byron  ftapf\s  Sons 

Franlvluu&l&r . V*  Bhillifw 

Fulton . .  k . \ .  •  •&:•>  A .  G.  WMCBnrton 

Orest  Beijd . V.--- . 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  RACINE,  WIS.  FACTORIES:  RACINE,  WIS„  BATAVIA,  N.Y. 

Branch:  Batavia,  New  York 

Honeove  Falls . Robert  Hanna  .... .--t  I6BSEY 

. :::::::: e  jtMK  b^o«> . . . . . . . . . x  a. 

Xockport . ■■,■■■ . . .  .'.Frank  Straus*  . .  ’ '  ‘loljn  S'  Coven 

Maiott? . V.w . . . R  S.  Si -oncer  SUHvater . . . .J.  C.  Roy  *  So  m 

^  co»»ect,cUt 

SScscta  ghili . . . 1  O.  Koffimia  Bethel . . ^nwCi*5jdd 

North  Cp'.Uns . . . . .  . .Albert  Schmitz  Clinton . j . .1.  B.  Harris 

Ontario. . . ........ .j . ....  *  *Umcr  Rrcwcit  ■  m  a  ao  a rtu IICCTT c 

Bhoeux . . .  ...  .Can  Morehouse  MASSACHUSETTS  • 

Fiffard.  i . u.,.., . .....C.  A.,  Parnell  ,  Adams.. . . ......  ,„,Walt.  T  Horn  &  Son 

I19HI . . v . .  ..F.  J.  Anderson  '.  Natlfk.  ...... ^ . hRobmson  Farm  Machinery  Co. 

Prattsburg . k. .  «.  F#nam  V 

ltanSOUW^lle . . . Rtorrf*  SaSWeTSOn  D  EL  A  WA  R  E 

i'^SiiSaiHpt . ,...ft>encerport  CTSTStFeed  Co.  Middletown . Sballeross  Bros. 

•  ■  fSSBr? : : : : :::: : : : : :::: : : : : : . a  h  i™  Maryland 

A'alatie . Stahlman  Bros.  Deonardtown . Wm.  Mattingly 

Watertown . Northern  ImpT.  Co.  VERMONT 

West  Henrietta . R.  B!y  Martin 

Williiunson  CYi-mv  Vp or.  A .  1 1  art  land . H.  KUtlirili 


“COME  “difference  — 64.4  bushels  more  potatoes  an  acre!  That’s 
what  we  got  in  a  careful  test,  using  Agrico  for  Potatoes  alongside 
another  well-known  fertilizer  of  higher  analysis,’’  says  Kenneth  Symonds, 
Manager  for  George  F.  Fish  Farms,  Inc.,  Sodus,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  “All 
potatoes  were  planted  the  same  day;  both  fertilizers  applied  1600  lbs.  per 
acre.  Careful  checks  show,  that  the  yield  with  Agrico  was  532.4  bushels 
an  acre— 64.4  bushels  more  an  acre  than  we  got  with  the  other  goods! 
The  other  fertilizer  cost  us  more,  yet  Agrico  gave  us  $34.78  more  potatoes 
per  acre!” 

Need  more  be  said?  Especially  when  farmer  after  farmer  in  every  part 
of  this  State  reports  similar  results.  Just  try  some  Agrico  this  year  and 
see  the  difference  it  makes.  Remember,  there’s  an  Agrico  specially  for¬ 
mulated  for  each  crop— made  to  measure  for  local  growing  conditions. 

Agrico  is  Manufactured  Only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 


CARTERET,  N.  J. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BUFFALO,  N. 


STEP  AHEAD  _ 
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WHY  we're  introducing 


A  message  of  tremendous  importance  to  every  stock  feeder 
interested  in  lowering  production  costs. 

MINERAL  DEFICIENCIES  IN  FEED  INGREDIENTS 
Constant  cropping  has  resulted  in  most  soils  becoming  deficient  in 
many  minerals.  Crops  from  these  soils,  upon  which  we  depend  for 
animal  feeding,  are  therefore  also  deficient. 

Moreover,  animals  have  been  bred  for  greater  and  greater  production- 
increasing  their  nutritional  requirements. 

Experiments  show  that  essential  minerals,  although  needed  only  in  very 
small  amounts,  are  more  important  than  realized.  It  has  been  definitely 
shown  that  certain  diseases  can  be  prevented  by  the  presence  of  these 
minerals  in  amounts  of  only  io  to  5 o  parts  per  million! 

MANY  MINERALS  ESSENTIAL  IN  ANIMAL  FEEDING 

For  many  years  TI-O-GA  has  realized  the  importance  of  these  “trace” 
minerals  in  animal  feeding  and  endeavored  to  supply  them  in  the  most 
available  and  least  toxic  form  known  to  science. 

Now  TI-O-GA  leads  the  way  in  supplying  these  minerals  in  colloidal 
form  —  the  form  in  which  they  exist  in  all  living  plant  and  animal  life. 


COLLOIDALTINE 

Nature’s  Mineral  Food  composed  of  calcium  carbonate  and  the  phos¬ 
phates  of  calcium,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  maganese,  sulphur  and  12  other 
rare  trace  minerals  all  in  colloidal  form  —  is  nature’s  way  of  furnishing 
available,  non-toxic  minerals,  similar  to  the  mineral  matter  of  living 
plants  and  animals.  COLLOIDALTINE  makes  TI-O-GA  Feeds  better 
than  ever  before! 

THOROUGHLY  TESTED 

TI-O-GA  has  thoroughly  tested  the  value  of  COLLOIDALTINE  in 
experimental  feeding  to  cows  —  horses  —  chicks  —  turkeys  —  rats  —  pigs 
and  hens.  In  every  case  the  results  have  been  outstanding. 


Quicker  and— at  the  same  time  — 
safer  growth. 

Better  all-around  condition  and 
longer  productive  period. 

Higher  quality  products  .  .  .  eggs  — 
milk  —  meat. 


Greater  health  and  vigor. 

And  lower  feed  consumption. 

You  will  find  it  more  profitable  than 
ever  before  to  feed  TI-O-GA  Feeds 
containing  COLLOIDALTINE  .  .  . 
Nature’s  Mineral  Food. 


TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc.  4% 

Dept.  R-2  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


TOUGH  TILIRCE  MADE  EASY! 


WONDER  DISKER 


If  you  have  brush  or  bog  land  to  subdue,  woodland  to  clear, 
tough  sod  to  break  up,  cover  crops  or  stubble  to  disk  in 
or  orchards  to  cultivate,  this  powerful,  rough-and-ready 
implement  is  ideal.  In  many  cases  it  does  work  better  and 
cheaper  than  an  ordinary  plow  or  harrow  —  performs 
jobs  that  would  wreck  the  average  implement.  8  sturdy 
24-inch  disks  (solid  or  cutout)  of  cutlery  steel,  FORGED 
SHARP,  cut  6  ft.  wide.  Disks  throw  in  or  out.  Can  be 
used  single  or  in  tandem.  Surprisingly  light  draft.  Deep, 
roomy  weight  carriers.  Send  today  for  catalog  giving  further 
information  about  this  remarkable  WONDER  DISKER. 
Also  described  are  many  other  “Cutaway”  models  for  all 
types  of  work.  Coupon  or  postal  also  brings  vou  FREE 
book  “THE  SOIL  AND  ITS  TILLAGE."  '  ~ 

CLIP  HERE 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 
48  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  free  books  mentioned  here: 

Name......*.......  ...  ........... 


Address. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.L.F  .Paync,H.M.Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs 
Crooked  breasts  —  Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During:  the  coming1  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
haby  cmcks—a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will'  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
itural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock, 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more^  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  #  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly 
bring  you  a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21.00  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in  small 
type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

January  Farm  Prices — Distributors  operating 
on  Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows: 
Class  1,  $2.40;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream, 
$2.25:  surplus  classes,  price  based  on  regular 
formulas.  For  whole  product,  of  plant,  $2.30. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Milk,  Grade  A,  qt.  16c,  pt.  10c;  Grade  B,  qt. 
13c,  pt.  8c.  Heavy  cream,  *4  pt.  23c,  pt.  44c, 
qt.  79c.  Special  heavy  cream,  *A  pt.  34c.  Light 
cream,  *4  j)t.  16c,  pt.  29c,  qt.  47e. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  34  to  34% c;  extra. 
92  score,  33%c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  32%  to 
33*4c;  unsalted,  best,  35%c;  firsts,  34c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white.  27  *4  to  29c;  standard,  25c; 
brown,  fancy,  28c:  Pacific  Coast,  31  to  36*40; 
storage,  20  to  21  *4 c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2*4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1*4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  24  to  25c:  chickens,  20  to  25%c;  ducks, 
18  to  22c;  geese,  23  to  24c;  rabbits,  lb.,  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  25c;  chickens,  25  to  30c;  tur¬ 
keys,  26  to  30c;  ducks,  19  to  20c;  squabs,  lb., 
45  to  52c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $8.50  to  $9:  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7.25;  cows, 
$3.25  to  $6.85;  calves,  $12  to  $14;  hogs,  $8.75; 
lambs,  $7.50  to  $9.15;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bn.,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Brussels  sprouts, 
L.  I.,  qt.,  6  to  14e.  Cabbage,  Savoy,  Danish, 
ton,  $42;  50-lb.  bag,  $1.15;  Fla.,  white,  bskt., 
$1.25  to  $2.13.  Carrots,  bn..  50  to  90c  Collard 
greens,  bbl..  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Eggplants,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $3.75.  Horseradish.  Ill. -Mo.,  bag  or 
bbl.,  $17  to  $20.  Kale,  bu.,  25  to  50c.  Onions, 
50-Ib.  bag,  75e  to  $1.50.  Oyster  plants,  bu.,  85c 
to  $1.  Parsnips,  bu.,  30  to  40c.  Peas,  bu..  $1.25 
to  $2.  Peppers,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $4.25.  Radishes, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Spinach,  S.  C.,  bu.,  $1.25. 
Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3.75.  Toma¬ 
toes,  repacked.  10-lb.  box,  75c  to  $1.50;  72s  to 
90s,  $1.75  to  $3.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  cut, 
bu.,  30  to  50c.  Watercress,  100  belts.,  $1  to  $4. 
Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl..  $5  to  $6.50:  Fla.,  box, 
$1.50  to  $2;  Conn.,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.15  to  $1.20; 
Me.,  100  lbs.,  $1.05  to  $1.25.  Sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  25c  to  $1.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  bskt.  or  box,  50c  to  $1.50; 
Champlain,  bskt.  or  box,  75c  to  $1.50;  River, 
bskt.  or  box.  40c  to  $1.65;  N.  J.,  bskt.  or  box, 
35c  to  $1.50;  Pa.,  bskt.  or  box,  35c  to  $1.35; 
Del.,  bskt.  or  box,  70  to  75c;  Va.,  bskt.  or  box, 
90c  to  $1.25;  W.  Va..  bskt.  or  box,  90c  to  $1: 
Conn.,  bskt.  or  box,  $1  to  $1.50;  Vt.,  bskt.  or 
box,  75e  to  $1.75;  Mass.,  bskt.  or  box,  $1.50; 
Conn. -Mass.,  McIntosh,  ctn..  $1.50  to  $2;  River, 
etn.,  $1.30  to  $1.75;  Wn.  N.  Y.,  ctn.,  75c  to 
$1.75.  Cranberries,  En.,  *4 -bbl.  box.  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt.,  10  to  11c.  Pears, 
Kieffers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.63.  Strawberries,  Fla., 
pt.,  12*/2  to  23c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19.  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.17;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  75*/>c:  oats.  No.  2  white,  45%c;  rye.  88*4c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  39  to  45c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  00  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb..  10  to  15c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  ap¬ 
ples,  lb.,  3  to  6c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  prices  have  had  a  decline  of  several 
cents,  while  eggs  are  slightly  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  - —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery  prints,  38  to  39c;  tubs,  37  to  38c; 
first,  35  to  36c;  country  rolls,  36  to  37c.  Cheese, 


26  to  28e.  Eggs,  easier;  nearby  fancy,  36c; 
grade  A,  27  to  34c;  grade  B,  24  to  26c;  grade 
C.  19  to  21e;  pullets,  18  to  20c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  21  to 
2Sc;  roasters,  29  to  31c;  fryers,  28  to  30c; 
broilers.  23  to  24c;  geese,  ducks,  24c;  turkeys, 
18  to  29c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20  to 
26c;  springers,  20  to  28c;  capons,  30  to  32c; 
pullets,  27  to  28c;  geese,  22c;  turkeys,  27  to  29c. 

Apples  and  1’otatoes. — Apples,  easy:  Jonathan, 
bu.,  40  to  45c;  Baldwin,  50  to  75c;  Wealthy  50 
to  85c;  Wagner,  60  to  75c;  Snow,  75  to' 85c; 
Cortland.  75  to  90c;  Ilubbardston,  65c;  Greening 
Rome  Beauty,  60c  to  $1;  King,  73  to  90c;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  50c  to  $1.15;  Northern  Spy,  00c  to  $1.25; 
Delicious,  $1.25.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  50  to  70c:  Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.35; 
Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25;  sweets,  N.  J„ 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.60. 

,  and  Onions. — Beans,  easier;  pea,  ewt., 

$3..i0;  medium,  $3.60:  red  kidney,  $4.60;  mar¬ 
row,  $5.25;  Limas,  $6.60;  white  kidney,  $7.75. 
Onions,  firm;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.50; 
Yellow  Globe  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25;  Col.,  Spanish, 

ijil.'HI  TO  «pl .  i)0. 

,  ami  Berries. — Apricots,  Cal.,  box,  $1.50 

to  $l.io;  cranberries.  25-lb.  box,  $1.25  to  $2. 25- 
grapes,  Cal.,  lug,  75e  to  $1.85;  oranges,  Cal.! 
box,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  Fla.,  $2.75  to  $3.75;  pears, 
tal.,  box,  $-.o0;  plums,  %-bu.,  $1;  strawberries, 
ria.,  pt..  zoo. 

Vegetables.— Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
artichokes.  Cal.,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  beets,  bu. 
40  to  o0c;  broccoli,  qt.,  5  to  13c:  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  10  to  15c;  cauliflower,  Cal.  crate 
$l.o0;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  85c;  carrots,  bu  50 
to  me:  celery  crate,  $1.75  to  $3.25;  cucumbers, 
11a..  lug,  $2  to  $3:  endive,  lb.,  12  to  15c-  es- 
carole,  Fla.,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt., 
\°  ooc ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75  to  80c- 
parsley,  Tex.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25:  parsnips! 
bu.,  6o  to  toe;  peas,  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
peppers,  bu.,  90c  to  $3;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bclis., 
cv. to,  oOe ;  radishes,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.35;  rhubarb, 
e-lb  box.  00  to  0oe:  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.35  to 
squash,  lb.,  3 %  to  4c;  string  beans,  Fla. 

iifiil  b!’v  I?  - f*G ;  Limas,  $3.50;  tomatoes! 
10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  turnips,  bu.,  50 
to  7oc.  ’ 

Aie6!6*?'- Timothy  hay,  baled-  ton,  $11  to  $14; 
Alfalfa,  $14  to  $lo;  wheat  bran,  ton,  $23  50- 
standard  middlings,  $23.50;  gluten  feed,  $2S>>0: 
limothy  seed  bu.,  $3.25;  Alfalfa,  $22;  Alsike 
$24;  clover,  $25.  c.  H.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


Butter,  3o  to  38c;  eggs,  25  to  27c;  live  fowls, 
24  to  2oc;  chickens,  20  to  20c;  ducks,  18  to  22c; 
turkeys,  25  to  30c;  dressed  fowls.  25  to  26c; 
chickens,  26  to  27e;  capons,  31  to  35c;  turkeys 
7,!)  to  31c;  apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage,  '.50 
lbs.,  $1  to  $1.10;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.35  to  $1.40; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1.20. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.75; 
good .  $7.75  to  $8.25;  medium.  $7.25  to  $7.75; 
common,  $6  to  $7;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$9.2i>  to  $9.75;  good,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  medium, 
$7.50  to  $8.25;  choice,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $9.50 
to  $10:  good,  $8.75  to  $9. 

Heifers,  choice.  $7.75  to  $8.25;  good,  $7.25  to 
$7.75;  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  common,  $5  to 
$5.75. 

Cows,  choice,  $6.25  to  $6.50:  good,  $5.75  to 
$6.25;  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $5.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  cutter, 
common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $0.75. 

Vealers.  good  and  choice,  $13.50  to  $14;  me¬ 
dium,  $10  to  $12.50;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 
$8.50. 

Feeder  and  stoeker  cattle,  good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $7.75  to  $9;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $7  to  $7.75;  good  and  choice,  800  to 
1.050  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7;  common  and  medium, 
$5.50  to  $6.25. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice.  160  to  180  lbs.,  $9  to 
$9.25;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.25;  100  to  220 
lbs.,  $9  to  $9.25  :  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9; 
250  to  290  lbs..  $8.25  to  $8.75;  290  to  350  lbs.. 
$8  to  $8.25;  medium  and  good,  350  to  390  lbs., 
$7.75  to  $8. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium 
and  good  lambs,  $8.50  to  $9;  common  lambs, 
$6  to  $7 ;  ewes,  all  weights,  $2  to  $4. 


The  Weather  Prophet 

Hud  I  better  go  bade  for  six  toeeks?”  Photograph  taken  on  farm  of  Robert  Steven¬ 
son  in  the  groundhog  country  near  Punxsutawney,  Fa. 
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Various  Fruit  Questions 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  B.  TUKEY 

Pollenizer  for  Bartlett 

I  have  a  dwarf  Bartlett  pear  tree  seven 
years  old  which  has  bloomed  profusely 
but  has  never  set  fruit.  There  is  no  other 
tree  in  the  vicinity.  A  nursery  company 
suggested  that  I  try  a  Seckel  for  cross¬ 
pollination  purposes.  Later  I  heard  that 
Bartlett  and  Seckel  will  not  cross  polli¬ 
nate  each  other.  c.  C.  W. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Bartlett  and 
Seckel  will  not  cross-pollinate  each  other 
satisfactorily.  You  must  not,  however, 
be  too  critical  of  the  nursery  company, 
since  this  fact  was  learned  only  a  very 
few  years  ago  and  is  not  yet  widely 
known.  You  will  find  the  Gorham  to  be 
a  good  pollenizer  for  Bartlett.  It  is  one 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  Bartlett  appear¬ 
ance,  but  ripening  later  than  Bartlett. 
Clapp  Favorite  is  also  a  splendid  pollen¬ 
izer  although  subject  to  blight.  If  you 
have  access  to  the  Bose  variety  you 
would  find  this  satisfactory  for  your  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  being  an  excellent  late 
Fall  pear. 

Grafting  Plums  Onto 
Thornapples 

I  have  a  cluster  of  big  blue  plums 
which  the  wind  and  ice  have  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed.  Can  I  graft  them  on  thorn- 
apple  trees  of  which  I  have  any  number 
growing  in  the  fence  row?  L.  D.  L. 

You  will  find  it  impossible  to  get  plum 
scions  to  grow  on  thornapples.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  only  closely  related  plants  may 
be  grafted  one  upon  the  other.  Yet,  this 
whole  problem  of  compatibility  is  one 
that  is  answered  only  by  trial.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  would  suspect  that  the  pear 
would  grow  much  better  upon  the  apple 
than  upon  the  quince.  Yet  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  the  pear  does  quite  well  upon  the 
quince,  but  is  not  dependable  when 
grafted  onto  the  apple. 


Bumps  on  Apple  Fruits 

I  find  that  some  of  my  apples  when 
baked  have  rather  large  bumps  about  the 
size  of  my  thumb.  I  presume  that  it  is 
due  to  some  insect.  c.  L.  T. 

Without  seeing  a  sample  of  the  fruit  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  might  be 
causing  the  trouble.  Some  varieties, 
however,  are  more  subject  to  “bumpy” 
growth  than  others,  that  is,  they  respond 
more  quickly  to  external  irritation.  The 
Ben  Davis  is  a  good  example  of  this. 
Frost  injury,  limb  rub,  or  some  other 
mechanical  injury  may  cause  quite  a 
pronounced  swelling  at  the  irritated 
region.  Perhaps  another  year,  if  this 
trouble  persists,  you  could  send  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  fruit  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  where 
the  injury  could  be  properly  diagnosed, 
and  proper  treatment  suggested. 


Pear  Tree  Fails  to  Bear 

I  have  a  pear  tree  about  17  years  old. 
It  has  been  transplanted  twice.  It  never 
blossoms  nor  does  it  have  any  fruit.  What 
can  I  do  about  it?  F.  L.  B. 

It  is  quite  unusual  to  hear  of  a  pear 
tree  of  this  age  not  having  bloomed  nor 
having  borne  fruit.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  some  varieties  of  fruits  adapted  to 
more  northerly  regions  will  not  bloom 
when  brought  into  a  southern  section 
Avith  high  growing  temperatures.  The 
sour  cherry,  for  example,  behaves  quite 
differently  in  the  semi-tropics  than  it  does 
in  the  north  temperate  zone.  There  is 
just  a  possibility  that  climatic  conditions 
and  the  variety  which  you  have,  presents 
a  combination  that  does  not  fruit.  An¬ 
other  possibility  is  that  the  tree  has 
bloomed  and  has  been  caught  by  frost 
Avithout  your  having  suspected  it.  Pear 
trees  bloom  quite  early  in  the  season  and 
are  often  caught  by  frost  in  this  way. 
If,  however,  you  are  certain  that  this  tree 
lias  never  bloomed,  it  might  be  Avorth 
your  while  to  take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut 
through  the  bark  into  the  wood  entirely 
around  one  or  tAvo  main  branches.  This 
“scoring”  is  intended  to  throw  the  tree 
into  bearing  and  is  frequently  a  very 
successful  operation. 


Who  Knows  the  Variety? 

I  have  been  told  that  a  variety  of  grapes 
known  as  Lafayette  is  especially  good  for 
juice.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  it? 

Corinth,  N.  Y.  E.  B.  D. 

This  is  a  case  in  Avhich  we  must  our¬ 
selves  ask  a  question,  since  we  are  unable 
to  find  anything  about  a  Lafayette  va¬ 
riety  of  grape.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  heard  of  this  name  used  in  grape 
literature,  their  mention  of  it  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Of  course,  varieties  often 
have  local  names  Avhich  are  recognized 
as  synonyms  of  a  standard  name.  The 
Tulpehocken  apple  is  an  example.  Quite 
a  discussion  was  at  one  time  aroused  over 
a  variety  Avhich  looked  to  one  person  like 
a  Fallawater  and  to  another  like  a  Tul¬ 
pehocken.  Further  inquiry  revealed  that 
Tulpehocken  is  a  synonym  of  Fallawater, 
and  both  parties  to  the  controversy  were 

right. 


NEW  THRESHING  EFFI 
NEW  HARVESTING  E 


in  This  LOW-PRICED 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

6-Foot  COMBINE 


•  The  McCormick-Deering  No.  60 
Harvester -Thresher  is  the  one  best 
answer  to  the  demand  for  a  small 
combine  that  does  a  hundred  per 
cent  job  of  threshing.  It  handles  all 
small  grains  and  seed  crops,  cutting 
and  threshing  1 5  to  20  acres  a  day. 

In  designing  the  No.  60,  Har¬ 
vester  engineers  have  followed  the 
basic  principles  that  have  proved 
so  efficient  and  practical  in  the 
larger  McCormick-Deering  Har¬ 
vester-Threshers  for  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  Straight-line  threshing,  long  a 
principle  of  successful  stationary- 
thresher  design,  is  an  accomplished 
fact  in  the  No.  60.  The  grain  travels 
in  a  straight  line  through  the  thresh- 


International  Harvester  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

180  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


JIENCY... 

CONOMY 


ing  unit;  there  are  no  right-angle 
turns  nor  dead  spaces  inside  the 
machine  to  cut  capacity. 

You  can  expect  years  of  good 
work  from  the  No.  60,  in  a  variety 
of  crops  and  a  variety  of  conditions. 
And  there  is  no  twine  to  buy,  no 
shocking,  no  stacking,  no  waiting 
for  the  threshing  crew,  no  custom 
thresherman  to  pay,  no  big  crews 
to  feed. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering 
No.  60  Harvester-Thresher  now  at 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
store.  There  are  other  sizes  of 
McCormick-Deering  Harvester- 
Threshers  also,  ranging  up  to  16- 
foot  cut. 


Header  unit  with  reel  removed 
showing  short ,  open-end  auger. 


The  28-inch  rub-bar  cylinder 
and  combination  concave 
and  grate. 


Efficient  three-section 
straw  rack. 


Large -capacity  cleaning  unit 
assures  thorough  cleaning. 


cCORMICK-DEERING 

No.  60  HARVESTER-THRESHER 


3uy  Walsh,  the  harness  used 
on  pulling  champions.  Only 
Walsh  gives  you  long-life  NO¬ 
BUCKLE — choice  of  non-rust 
Nickel  or  Bronze  Hardware — 
lighter,  stronger  Aluminum 
,  names — black  or  natural  tan 
leather.  Flexible  collar.  Factory 
prices  from  $39.95.  Terms.  FREE 
Harness  Book,  write — 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO.. 

DEPT.  15  -  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


VALUABLE  NEW  HARNESS  BOOK 


LET  ME  BUY  MYSELF, 
WITH  EXTRA  CREAM f 


“My  owners  get  all  the  Cream- 
down  to  2/100  of  1%.  The  extra 
cream  easily  covers  the  small 
monthly  payments.  So  X  cost 
nothing!”  Easy  to  clean — easy 
to  turn.  Stainless  Steel.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced  bowl.  Waist  low 
turn-table  tank.  Crank  just  right. 
Closer  skimming.  Less  work.  More 
profits.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

"rite  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 
Shows  new  features — details  or  30- 

3day  free  trial.  Low  prices.  Easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Mail  card  today.  We  pay 
Ireight  on  all  but  smallest  model. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

R.  I.  -  BAINBRIDGE.  N.  Y. 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors 

>,owm  Powerful.  l_and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 


for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners,  Florists, 
C..J  W  N  urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

?  IsL  i  \  THREE  SIZES 

(UlnVdl?  ^With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 
MniuHanl  Haying  and  Truck 
now nai}l  Crop  Tools.  Run 

anti  I.awnt  4  Pumps,  Saws  & 

ana  tdniu  i  Belt  Machines 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels- Enclosed  Gears. 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  . 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


BOLENS  POWER  HOE 


Brings  power  gardening  within  reach  of ' 

millions!  Also  larger,  more  powerful  Bolens' 

Garden  Tractors — walking  and  riding  models 

— to  do  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating, 

spraying,  mowing  and  other  farm  work 

on  a  small  scale.  Write  Gilson-Bolens 
,  188  PARK  STREET 

Mtg.  Co.,  Port  Washington.  Wis. 


CANADA  LANDS— FREE  INFORMATION.  Good  soil- 
water-slu'lter-grass.  CAN  A  DA  I A  N  NATIONAL  RAIL¬ 
WAYS.  Dept.  M,  335  Robert  St..  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 


Electric  Fence 


You  save  up  to  80  °fo  on  fence  costs,  so 
save  safely  with  Prime 


hfew  Prime  is  a  finely-built  instrument.  Holds  livestock 
effectively  under  all  soil  conditions,  wet,  dry,  normal. 
Amazing  Primo  Moto- Chopper  makes  battery  current 
effective  with  slight  battery  drain.  Moto-Chopper  split- 
second  timing  makes  light-socket  fencing  safe.  Prime, 
original  successful  electric  fence,  in  use  7  years,  boosted 
by  40,000  leading  farmer  users.  $7,500  , 

Lloyd’s  insurance  policy.  Learn  how  to 
do  a  real  electric  fencing  job  —  safe  j 
and  effective.  Write  for  free  32-page 
colorful  hook.  THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO..  / 

1543  S.  First  St..  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin./; 

Established  1914. 


aule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant, 
luscious  vegetables,  also  finest  flow¬ 
ers.  Low  prices  —  Book  free.  Write 
today:  WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

607  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sffile, person.  W  e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AT  THE  recent  meeting  of  the  Xew  Jersey  Farm 
Bureau,  strong  opposition  was  apparent  to  com¬ 
pulsory  crop  control.  Terming  it  “contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  agriculture,”  the  resolution  called 
lor  a  voluntary  system  of  limitations  to  protect  Xew 
Jersey  vegetable  growers  from  competion  occasioned 
by  shifts  in  crops  resulting  from  the  AAA  program. 

The  highway  resolution  cited  diversion  of  $80,000,- 
000  since  1930  and  the  infliction  of  a  $250,000  penalty 
in  Federal  highway  funds  last  year  for  the  State's 
“violation  of  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act,”  charac¬ 
terizing  the  practice  as  “unjust  to  the  farmers  and 
motorists  of  the  State”  and  urging  amendment  of 
the  State  constitution  to  compel  use  of  motor  vehicle 
funds  for  maintenance  and  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges, 

* 

E  HAVE  now  157  national  forests,  totaling 
172,652,201  acres.  In  1936  more  than  one  and 
a  quarter  billion  board  feet  of  timber  was  cut  on 
national  forests  and  land  exchange  areas  to  yield 
receipts  totalling  $2,849,000,  or  an  increase  of  $687,- 
000,  or  26  percent  over  1935. 

The  year  1936  brought  a  new  record  in  planting 
activity,  with  214,306  acres  of  national  forest  land 
planted  to  trees.  This  was  S2,000  acres  greater  than 
the  planting  for  any  previous  year.  In  addition, 
36,647,000  trees  were  distributed  under  the  terms  of 
the  Clarke-McXary  law  by  40  co-operating  States 
and  two  territories  for  planting  woodlands  and  for¬ 
est  plantations  on  farms.  The  1936  farm  planting 
reveals  an  increase  of  37  percent  over  the  previous 
year  and  6,500,000  more  trees  planted  by  farmers 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

A  total  of  25,883  grazing  permits  were  issued  on 
the  national  forest  ranges,  largely  in  the  Western 
States.  Stockmen  grazed  1,282,000  head  of  cattle, 
28,268  horses,  5,636,000  sheep,  and  S,000  goats  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

* 

OMMERCIAL  meat  production  in  this  country 
for  1937  was  14,750,000,000  pounds,  or  1,750,- 
000,000  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  lowered 
production  was  due  largely  to  the  decrease  in  feed 
supplier  following  the  drought  in  certain  areas  in 
1936. 

It  is  believed  now  that  the  low  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  passed.  Government  figures  indicate 
that  production  of  hogs,  supplies  of  which  have  been 
below  normal  for  the  last  three  years,  is  expanding. 
In  the  case  of  cattle,  a  greater  supply  of  animals  of 
high  quality  is  expected  as  a  result  of  the  plentiful 
supply  of  feeds  available. 

With  a  substantially  lowered  production,  the  aver¬ 
age  consumption  of  meat  per  capita  in  1937  was 
about  seven  pounds  less  than  in  the  previous  year — 
approximately  119  pounds,  compared  with  126  pounds 
in  1936.  Consumption  of  beef  was  approximately 
50 y2  pounds  per  capita,  of  veal  Sy2  pounds,  of  lamb 
7  pounds,  of  pork  53  pounds.  Consumption  of  lard 
was  about  10  pounds  per  capita.  If  the  larger  pro¬ 
duction  indicated  by  government  reports  occurs, 
meat  consumption  in  193S  undoubtedly  will  show  an 
increase  as  compared  with  1937. 

In  1937,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  imports 
of  pork  exceeded  exports.  Although  imports  of  ham 
were  relatively  very  heavy,  the  total  of  pork  im¬ 
ports  was  comparatively  small  in  relation  to  our 
national  consumption  of  pork.  Imports  of  pork  in 
1937  totaled  about  77,000,000  pounds,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  consumed  approximately 
six  and  one-half  billion  pounds  of  pork  during  the 
vear. 
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OREST  trees  keep  an  annual  weather  diary, 
which  can  be  read  when  the  trees  are  cut.  Those 
rings  on  the  stump  are  a  record  of  drought,  abund¬ 
ant  water  supply  and  long  and  short  seasons.  Se¬ 
vere  insect  attacks  will  also  be  noted  in  narrower 
ring  growth. 

The  forester  is  often  able  to  find  under  the  bark 
the  scars  of  “blazed”  trails  made  in  earlier  days 
and  sometimes  old  surveys  may  be  found  by  the 
marks  on  the  trees,  covered  by  overgrowth.  In 
Arizona  a  tree  ring  calendar  of  wet  and  dry  years 
was  determined  with  considerable  accuracy  for  a 
period  of  600  years.  The  writing  was  there  for 
those  who  could  read  it. 

* 

THE  first  Japanese  beetles  in  this  country  were 
found  in  New  Jersey  22  years  ago.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  here  in  nursery  stock 
from  the  Far  East. 

They  spread  rapidly  and  now  infest  continuously 
about  11,400  square  miles  in  Xew  Jersey,  Xew  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Scattering 
findings  have  been  located  as  far  away  from  the 
initial  infestation  as  Xorth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois. 

In  their  native  Far  East,  parasites  keep  the  bee¬ 
tles  in  check.  Some  have  been  imported  and  prob¬ 
ably  are  working,  but  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
make  much  impression  on  the  beetles.  There  also 
seems  to  be  some  interest  in  artificially  spreading 
certain  beetle  diseases,  but  with  no  conclusive  re¬ 
sults  thus  far. 

* 

ERE  is  the  creditable  record  of  Margaret  Botts, 
of  Vermont,  a  16-year-old  girl  who  was  sec¬ 
tional  winner  in  the  National  4-PI  foods’  preparation 
contest  at  Chicago  recently  : 

She  has  been  in  4-H  club  work  nine  years,  and 
active  in  clothing,  foods,  room  improvement,  poul¬ 
try  and  junior  leadership  projects.  Several  years 
ago  she  took  first  place  in  the  costume  class  of  the 
State  4-H  dress  revue.  Since  she  has  prepared  151 
meals  and  673  dishes,  has  canned  507  jars  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  has  made  42  jars  of  jelly  and  given 
10  public  demonstrations  on  foods.  The  value  of 
the  things  she  has  made  in  connection  with  her 
project  work  totals  $327.95. 

* 

ECEIPTS  of  butter  in  the  New  York  market 
during  December  were  IS, 391, 277  pounds,  or 
about  700,000  more  than  for  the  same  month  in  the 
preceding  year. 

As  usual  the  largest  amount  came  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  4,680,071  pounds.  Iowa  was  nearby,  with 
4,650,358;  Illinois,  3,674,143;  Nebraska,  1.415,664.  No 
other  State  came  anywhere  near  these  figures.  Kan¬ 
sas  sent  968,541  pounds ;  Missouri.  544.398 ;  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  469,420;  Michigan,  312,492;  and  Xew  York  State, 
232,831. 

Dressed  poultry  receipts  for  the  same  period  were, 
29,811,123  pounds.  Iowa  led  with  6,824,846;  Minne¬ 
sota,  4,334,230;  Texas,  2,106,073.  Other  States  run¬ 
ning  over  1,000,000  pounds  were :  North  Dakota, 
Kansas,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Illinois. 

Egg  arrivals  during  December  were :  362,605  cases 
of  30  dozen  each.  Xew  York  State  was  far  ahead, 
with  79,073  cases;  Washington,  61,719;  Utah,  34,092; 
Minnesota,  24,658,  and  Pennsylvania,  23,000. 

* 

HE  retail  egg  law  in  New  York  State  has  been 
in  force  10  years.  The  result  has  been  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  offerings. 

The  first  report  of  inspections  made  after  the  law 
became  effective  in  1927  showed  a  total  of  88  percent 
in  which  some  violation  of  the  law  or  regulation 
was  found.  After  10  years  the  number  of  violations 
dropped  to  29  percent  in  1937,  and  of  these  only  12 
percent  involved  the  quality  of  the  eggs  offered  for 
sale.  But  S  percent  of  the  eggs  sold  in  the  New 
York  City  market  in  1926  were  “nearby,”  or  eggs 
produced  in  New  York  and  adjoining  States,  while 
in  1936  more  than  14  percent  of  the  total  were 
“nearby.”  The  increased  share  of  the  $42,000,000 
worth  of  eggs  marketed  in  the  metropolitan  area 
amounts  roughly  to  $2,500,000. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  law  and  regulations 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  offer  or  sell  for  food  any 
egg  unfit  for  human  consumption ;  prohibit  false  or 
misleading  advertising.  It  establishes  grades  based 
on  the  interior  quality  of  the  egg  as  determined  by 
candling,  and  restricts  the  use  of  the  term  “fresh,” 
“strictly  fresh,”  “new  laid,”  and  the  like  only  to 
eggs  meeting  the  two  highest  grades — Fancy  and 
Grade  A. 


January  29,  1938 

HEEP  and  lambs  on  feed  January  1  in  this  coun¬ 
try  totaled  6,066,000,  slightly  above  last  year 
and  the  five-year  average. 

All  of  this  increase  in  feeding  over  last  year  has 
oceured  in  the  Corn  Belt  States,  where  the  estimated 
number  on  feed  this  year  was  3,286,000  head  com¬ 
pared  with  2,718,000  head  on  January  1,  1937.  The 
3,312,000  head  on  feed  January  1,  1935,  was  the 
record  number  for  the  Corn  Belt.  Of  the  568,000 
head  increase  this  year  over  last,  192,000  head  was 
in  the  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  376,000  head 
in  the  area  west  of  the  river.  Increases  are  shown 
for  all  Corn  Belt  States  except  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota,  with  the  largest  increases  in  Iowa  and  Ne¬ 
braska.  Most  of  the  increase  in  Nebraska  was  in 
the  Scottsbluff  area,  where  the  number  this  year  was 
125,000  head  larger  than  last. 

The  estimated  number  on  feed  January  1  in  the 
Western  States  (including  North  Dakota,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma)  was  2,780,000  head  compared  with  2,- 
769,000  head  on  January  1.  1937,  and  with  the  rec¬ 
ord  number  of  3,027,000  on  January  1,  1930.  The 
number  on  feed  this  year  was  smaller  than  last 
iu  all  of  the  States  west  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
but  decreases  in  this  area  were  offest  by  increases 
in  Colorado. 

Thse  figures  would  indicate  a  rather  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  lamb  chops,  roasting  and  stewing  lamb  for  the 
markets.  There  is  no  more  palatable  or  wholesome 
meat. 

* 

HODE  Island  has  1,565  men  engaged  in  mos¬ 
quito  extermination  work.  Mosquitoes  breed 
wherever  stagnant  water  remains  any  length  of  time. 

The  water  must  either  be  set  in  motion  or  the 
surface  sprayed.  In  fresh  water  swamps  ditches  are 
dug  to  carry  the  water  away.  All  low  places  which 
will  not  drain  are  filled  to  prevent  pools  forming. 
Along  brooks  and  the  edges  of  ponds,  shallow  places 
and  the  plant  growth  are  eliminated,  to  give  the  fish 
access  to  the  larvae.  When  this  cannot  be  done  the 
only  recourse  it  to  spray  the  surface  once  every  10 
days  during  the  breeding  season. 

Salt  marshes  are  ditched  so  that  the  marsh  may 
overflow  with  the  tides.  When  the  tide  is  out  all 
standing  water  will  run  into  the  drainage  ditches 
to  establish  a  complete  circulation.  Ditches  of  this 
type  are  found  to  be  ideal  refuges  for  small  fish 
which  are  protected  from  their  enemies  by  the 
shallow  water  and  they  in  turn  consume  mosquito 
larva;  and  pupae  to  prevent  the  maturity  of  the 
mosquito. 

Dumping  places  for  refuse  are  fruitful  sources  of 
mosquito  infestation.  A  few  old  tin  cans  that  will 
hold  an  inch  of  water  are  capable  of  producing  a 
large  crop  of  the  pests.  This  is  something  for 
every  householder  to  consider.  The  cans  should  be 
buried  or  burned.  Experience  in  control  shows  that 
mosquitoes  are  no  longer  a  necessary  pest 

* 

MANY  persons  have  wondered  just  how  a  dairy 
cattle  judge  rules  on  the  udder.  Here  are 
points  specially  considered  by  some  of  the  judges  at 
the  recent  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg : 

The  judge  likes  an  udder  that  is  large,  but  is  rather 
particular  about  its  shape.  It  should  be  wide  in  back 
and  attached  fairly  high,  level  on  the  bottom,  run  well 
out  along  the  belly  and  be  firmly  attached  in  front.  An 
udder  of  quality  is  indicated  by  a  loose,  pliable  udder 
when  it  is  milked  out.  This  is  the  reason  the  judge 
often  requests  the  exhibitors  to  milk  out  the  cows  be¬ 
fore  making  his  final  placing.  If  the  udder  is  still 
firm  and  hard  after  milking  out,  this  is  an  indication 
of  a  meaty  udder,  which  does  not  go  with  high  milk 
production.  The  milk  veins  on  the  belly  of  the  cow 
should  be  large  and  crooked,  as  this  is  usually  a  sign 
of  a  good  milker.  The  teats  should  be  medium  in 
size  and  squarely  placed. 

These  are  points  worth  considering,  though  we 
have  seen  wonderful  cows  with  decidedly  out  of 
shape  udders. 


Brevities 

“If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  me.” 

“Seed  Cleaning,”  page  67,  is  an  important  matter.  A 
good  fanning  mill,  properly  used,  will  do  the  job. 

The  New  Jersey  Turkey  Growers’  Association,  is 
thriving.  The  “noble  bird”  has  come  back  to  the  East 
in  great  shape. 

Plenty'  of  agricultural  meetings  to  attend  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  It  pays  to  go  whenever  you  can.  They 
are  interesting  and  there  is  always  something  prac¬ 
tical  to  pick  up. 

The  McIntosh  apple  was  a  chance  seedling  on  the 
McIntosh  Farm,  Matilda  Township,  Dundas  County, 
Ontario.  Canada.  Nursery  propagation  of  it  began 
about  67  years  ago. 

The  crook  in  the  crookneck  squash  is  a  rather  per¬ 
sistent  qudlity,  but  the  Connecticut  Station  Farm,  at 
Mt.  Carmel,  has  hybridized  and  bred  it  out  until  they 
have  a  fixed  straight  neck  squash  from  the  giant 
crookneck  as  one  parent. 
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Agricultural  Society  at  Albany 

THE  106th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  Albany  on 
January  18.  The  day's  exercises  were  presided 
over  by  Millard  Davis,  of  Kerhonkson,  President, 
and  Director  Knapp,  of  the  Farmingdale  Institute, 
Vice-President. 

The  program  had  for  its  theme,  “The  service  to 
New  York  State's  agriculture  by  her  agricultural 
organizations,  institutions  and  agencies.”  Many  of 
the  speakers,  however,  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
this  subject.  Commissioner  Noyes,  for  example,  once 
again  advocated  diversified  farming  as  against 
specialization  as  a  possible  remedy  for  the  ills  in 
the  dairy  business  The  Commissioner  did  not  view 
with  satisfaction  the  results  to  date  under  the 
Roger-Alien  law.  He  made  it  clear,  however,  that 
his  Department  had  no  desire  to  regulate  and  police 
the  milk  industry  but  rather  wanted  to  act  merely 
as  a  “service-station”  for  producers,  distributors  and 
consumers  alike. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Rural  New-Yorker  publisher, 
urged  a  complete  overhauling  of  the  State’s  co-op¬ 
erative  and  farm  laws  which  have  been  strangling 
the  farmer  to  the  benefit  of  the  middleman.  The 
necessity  for  such  action  was  impliedly  confirmed 
by  A.  K.  Getrnan,  of  the  State  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  admitted  that  his  recent  personal  contact 
with  farm  co-operatives  in  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  showed  that  we  in  America  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  true  co-operative  spirit. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  talk  was  given  by 
Dr.  P.  J.  Parrot,  new  Geneva  Director.  He  outlined 
the  many  research  studies  now  being  pursued  at  the 
Station,  including  new  types  of  fruit  juices,  the 
spray  residue  problem,  and  the  use  of  casein  in  the 
plastic  industry.  Results  of  such  investigation  can¬ 
not  but  help  to  be  worth-while  to  New  York  agri¬ 
culture,  unless  processors  be  allowed  the  usual  in¬ 
side  track  for  exploitation  purposes. 

Other  speakers  included  Raymond  Cooper,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  State  Grange;  Dean  Ladd,  of  Cornell; 
Henry  Marquardt,  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association ;  Dairymen's  League  President 
Fred  H.  Sexauer ;  Homer  S.  Rolfe,  head  of  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Bargaining  Agency ;  and  Mrs.  Evalyn  B. 
Gatchell,  of  the  Home  Bureau  Federation. 

The  milk  trust  was  able  to  place  four  men  on  the 
Society’s  program  to  endorse  Mr.  Sexauer’s  alibi 
for  the  43-cent  drop  in  the  January  price  of  milk. 
All  of  them  agreed  that  farmers  were  to  blame  be¬ 
cause  •  some  farmers  did  not  surrender  to  the 
monopoly.  The  same  philosophy  would  prove  that  a 
farmer  was  to  blame  for  the  damage  to  his  barn  door 
because  if  he  had  not  either  locked  the  door  or 
joined  the  anti-crime  committee,  the  horse  thieves 
would  not  need  to  break  down  the  stable  door  to  get 
the  horses. 

All  of  the  proponents  of  monopoly  studiously 
avoided  mention  of  the  issue  that  divided  our  once 
united  dairymen,  and  that  keeps  them  apart.  That 
issue  is  this:  They  want  to  hang  on  to  the  monopoly 
it  gained  when  the  Borden-League  combination  was 
formed.  The  dairymen  who  remained  out  of  that 
trap  want  to  negotiate  their  own  price  for  milk. 

There  is  no  other  important  issue  or  reason  for 
the  disagreement,  and  the  dairymen  who  supply  the 
monopoly  are  just  as  anxious  to  get  out  of  it  as 
the  producers  are  determined  to  stay  out. 


To  Fence  in  the  Markets 

DAIRYMEN  at  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.,  applied  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  a  license  to 
sell  their  milk  through  their  own  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Metropolitan  Co-operative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Bargaining  Agency  objected  on  the  ground 
that  the  privilege  of  these  farmers  to  sell  their  milk 
was  “not  in  the  public  interest  and  would  tend  to 
destructive  competition.” 

Could  anything  be  more  absurd  or  ridiculous? 
Here  is  one  co-operative  trying  to  build  a  fence 
around  the  New  York  market  to  keep  another  co¬ 
operative  out.  The  secret  of  it  is  that  the  aggressor 
is  a  “dealer”  co-operative  and  the  other  a  real  farm 
co-operative.  The  irony  of  it  is  that  the  members 
of  the  farm  co-operative  are  also  members  of  the 
Dairy  Union  which  forced,  or  helped  force,  unwilling 
“dealer”  co-operatives  to  increase  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  We  do  not  believe  that  Commissioner  Noyes 
will  hesitate  to  issue  a  license  to  the  dairy  farmers 
at  Chateaugay. 

Governor  Lehman  deplores  “lack  of  good-will  in 
the  dairy  industry.”  The  Governor  mistakes  trade 
and  speculation  for  “industry.”  The  producers  alone 
represent  the  dairy  industry.  There  was  never  any 
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ill-will  among  dairy  farmers  except  what  tools  of 
profiteers  fomented  for  a  short  time.  Farmers  are 
united  in  a  demand  for  the  control  of  their  own 

business. 

The  State  has  clothed  dealers  and  their  allies 
with  authority  and  power  to  usurp  farmers’  rights 
through  corporate  power,  and  to  fix  for  themselves 
the  price  to  be  paid  farmers  for  milk.  Farmers 
know  that  they  are  being  deprived  of  their  rights. 
Farmers  have  no  ill  will  for  one  another.  They 
rebel  against  unfair  laws  and  tyranny.  For  our 
part  we  hope  there  will  be  no  peace  until  the  aggres¬ 
sors  find  the  farm  atmosphere  unhealthy  for  them. 

Does  Governor  Lehman  feel  proud  of  the  set-up 
under  his  laws  which  seeks  to  deny  a  group  of  farm¬ 
ers  a  reward  for  their  honest  labor? 

It  was  farmers’  hard  earned  money  that  paid  the 
loquacious  lawyer  for  his  protest  against  all  farmers’ 
rights. 


A  Limping  Alibi 

THE  barons  of  the  milk  monopoly  have  bolted. 

What  is  the  good  in  a  power  they  do  not  use? 
1c  was  good  strategy  to  put  the  price  up  for  Sep¬ 
tember  to  stop  the  LTnion  strike.  It  was  well  enough 
to  continue  it  for  December  to  complete  the  job.  But 
in  January  it  is  time  to  begin  to  use  the  powers  of 
the  Rogers-AUen  set-up  to  work  back  to  the  original 
objective  and  recoup  the  lost  opportunities  caused 
by  the  Union  strike.  So  down  goes  the  January 
price  23  cents  as  a  feeler. 

They  had  skillfully  handled  the  Mayor's  protest 
and  his  price  gesture.  There  is  no  sense  in  hesitat¬ 
ing  longer.  With  a  little  of  the  old  propaganda  an 
alibi  would  go  over  again. 

So  the  barons  in  the  city  direct  their  titular  mag¬ 
nates  to  write  open  letters  to  their  allies  in  the 
country  accusing  them  of  a  breach  of  faith  as  an 
excuse  for  another  January  cut.  This  was  promptly 
followed  up  with  a  proposition  from  the  city  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  another  20  cents.  The  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency  met  promptly  in  Syracuse.  The 
report  of  the  meeting  is  as  follows : 

The  “bargaining  agency”  was  called  and  met  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  The  proposal  from  New  York  for  an  extra  price  cut 
of  20  cents  per  cwt.  was  voted  down  by  the  members. 
But  later,  after  most  of  the  delegates  had  gone  home, 
a  handful  who  remained  reconsidered  and  voted  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  cut,  making  a  total  January  cut  of  43  cents. 

The  magnate's  city  letter  of  complaint  was  tact¬ 
less.  It  accused  its  allies  of  a  breach  of  faith.  That 
was  troublesome,  but  the  intriguers  in  the  country 
were  equal  to  the  occasion.  They  have  had  an  alibi 
for  every  cut  in  milk  prices  for  20  years  and  got 
away  with  it. .  This  alibi  was  ready-made. 

The  Dairy  Union  strike  had  forced  the  big  three 
to  increase  Fall  prices.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
blame  on  themselves  where  the  New  York  letter 
placed  it,  they  would  shift  the  blame  on  to  the  Farm 
Union.  And  so  the  story  runs.  The  bad  Union  cut 
the  January  price,  and  the  good  monopoly,  which 
longed  to  keep  it  up  or  increase  it.  just  could  do 
nothing  but  follow  the  Union !  Who  could  devise 
any  l>etter  alibi  than  that? 


Columbia  County ,  N.  Y.  Notes 

January  14 :  The  annual  report  of  the  Columbia 
County  Agricultural  Society,  now  given  to  the  public, 
shows  that  their  97th  annual  fair  held  last  September 
was  about  the  same  financially  as  the  last  two  years. 
Outstanding  indebtedness  was  reduced  by  about  $1,000, 
and  expenses  were  met  with  help  of  county  appropria¬ 
tion.  All  principal  features  were  given  and  with  help 
of  various  organizations  a  “Youth  Day”  was  held  on 
the  first  day  of  the  fair.  These  organizations  included 
eight  high  schools  of  the  county,  Chatham  and  Hudson 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Scout  and  4-II  clubs.  Grangers, 
orphan  asylum.  Parent-Teachers’  Association,  Berk¬ 
shire  Farm,  and  other  organizations.  A  free  guest 
ticket  was  given  to  every  public  school  student  in  the 
county ;  over  9.000  in  all.  $225  was  paid  to  school  girl 
queens;  medals  were  awarded  to  winners  in  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  track  meet;  cash  prizes  were  given  for  10 
classes  of  children's  pets  in  a  pet  show;  a  special  train 
from  Hudson  to  Chatham  and  return  was  operated; 
various  merchants  of  Hudson,  Chatham,  Philmont,  Kin- 
derliook  and  Valatie  donated  free  outfits  to  the  girl 
queen  entrants.  Scouts  and  4-II  club  enterprises  were 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year ;  the  Farm  Bureau 
had  exhibits  as  did  Garden  Clubs  of  Columbia  County; 
there  was  an  antique  exhibit:  also  arts  and  crafts; 
child  health,  county  health.  Red  Cross  and  Parent- 
Teachers’  Associations,  had  department,  as  did  also 
dental  hygienist.  Free  space  was  given  to  all. 

Regarding  the  recent  Farm  Management  Survey 
taken  in  towns  of  Chatham,  Canaan,  Austerlitz  and 
New  Lebanon  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture:  Survey  of  118  farms  shows  average  capital  in¬ 
vested  was  $10,593  per  farm;  $7,367  for  land  and 
buildings;  $2,063  for  livestock;  $1,105  for  equipment 
and  machinery ;  $58  worth  of  feed  and  supplies  on 
hand.  The  average  receipts  per  farm  were  $2,823.  Of 
this  amount  the  sale  of  68,000  pounds  of  milk  brought 
$1.5S7 ;  8  percent  of  income  came  from  other  dairy 
products  and  sales  of  cattle.  12  percent  poultry,  and 
$278  per  farm  for  egg  sales.  $196  per  farm  crop  sales. 
$2,155  per  farm  was  estimated  for  expense  of  operation 
except  pay  for  farmer's  time  and  interest  charges : 
2S  percent,  or  about  $600,  spent  for  grain  :  17  percent 
hired  labor;  other  family  help  outside  of  the  operator 
of  farm  totaled  5  percent. 


Milk  Committee  Meeting  February  8 

HE  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  has  issued  a  call  for  a  full  membership 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Martin  in  Utica  on  Tuesday, 
February  8,  at  10  A.  M.  All  dairymen  and  their 
friends  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  order  of  the  meeting  will  include  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  1938  plans  of  the  Milk  Committe  in 
the  light  of  the  present  dairy  situation  in  the  State. 
A  legislative  program  will  be  worked  out  in  open 
meeting  looking  toward  the  repeal  and  revision  of 
certain  dairy  and  co-operative  laws.  An  analysis 
of  the  milk  audit  will  be  presented.  This  audit  is 
to  be  made  public  on  January  31. 

Conditions  in  the  dairy  industry  are  at  a  critical 
stage.  The  dealer  price-juggling  at  the  farmer’s 
expense  under  the  Rogers-Alien  law,  prophesied  last 
year,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  membership  of  1S,000.  representing  as  it  does 
all  groups  of  producers,  is  the  one  organization  that 
is  in  a  position  to  oppose  and  combat  effectively  the 
ascendant  milk  monopoly.  Because  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  of  real  service  to  every  New  York  dairy¬ 
man,  a  capacity  attendance  is  anticipated  at  the 
Committee's  meeting  on  February  8. 

The  current  list  of  County  Committee  Chairmen 
is  as  follows : 

Allegany . Klahr  Swift,  R.  D.  2.  Cuba 

Broome . E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 

A.  L.  Dann . R.  D.  2,  Harpursville 

Leigh  Lounsbury . Ellicottville 

Cattaraugus . James  Dornan,  Franklinville 

Cayuga . .J.  Milton  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 

Lena  F.  Harvey . R.  D.  4.  Auburn 

Chautauqua . J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 

J.  M.  Floldridge . Sherman 

Chenango . August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 

Clinton . G.  Lynn  Barber,  West  Chazy 

Cortland . F.  W.  Powers,  DeRuyter 

Delaware . C.  B.  Teed.  Trout  Creek 

Frank  Niles . Sidney  Center 

Edgar  B.  Truscott . Delhi 

Dutchess . Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook 

Erie . Riley  Raiber,  South  Wales 

Essex . Thomas  Lonergan,  Ticonderoga 

Fulton . Clarence  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4.  Amsterdam 

Genessee . A.  C.  Pilger.  Batavia 

Greene . M.  J.  Yogt,  Grand  Gorge 

Herkimer . S.  A.  Piseck,  Newport 

Jefferson . C.  R.  Rogers.  Adams 

Lewis . J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 

Edward  Marino . R.  D.  2.  Lowville 

Livingston . Mark  Kling.  Lima 

Madison . T.  D.  Phillips.  Madison 

Montgomery . E.  J.  Friers.  Fulton ville 

John  H.  Young . Fort  Johnson 

Nassau . Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 

Niagara . W.  R.  Kenan.  Jr.,  Lockport 

Oneida . Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava 

Robert  L.  Bryant . R.  D.,  Cassville 

Onondaga . Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 

Orange . J.  C.  Drew,  Warwick 

Oswego . R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1.  Oswego 

Otsego . A.  H.  Munson,  South  Hartwiek 

H.  J.  Roberts . Unadilla  Forks 

Rensselaer . Fred  Sherman,  R.  D.,  Buskirk 

St.  Lawrence . J.  B.  Thompson,  R.  D.  2.  Gouverneur 

Saratoga . Gerald  Goff.  R.  D„  Schuylerville 

Schoharie . Avery  Hinman,  Gilboa 

LeGrand  Tompkins . Gilboa 

Steuben . G.  W.  Jack.  R.  D.  1.  Canisteo 

Suffolk . F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 

Tioga . H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 

Ulster . Aaron  Bell,  Accord 

Washington . Carl  Hansen.  Star  Route,  Cossayuna 

Westchester . John  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Heights 

Yates . M.  L.  Ross,  Llimrod 

John  J.  Dillon,  Chairman.  .335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
W.  F.  Berghold,  Secretary  .335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


What  Farmers  Say 

While  not  a  seller  of  milk  I  indorse  your  defense  of 
producers  who,  in  the  bulk,  are  the  only  class  who  are 
still  slaves.  g.  k.  iiartshobn. 

Massachusetts. 


The  paper  in  itself  is  certainly  worth  the  money, 
but  in  addition  we  feel  that  that  your  policy  of  an  in¬ 
dependent.  unpetted  and  non-monopolized  agriculture, 
is  to  be  supported  by  every  farmer  worthy  of  the  name. 

New  York.  d.  s. 


HOODLUMS,  NOT  SPORTSMEN 

I  wish  to  protest  of  the  manner  in  which  you  spoke 
of  the  American  sportsman  in  issue  of  December  18.  The 
sportsmen  of  America  are  eager  to  have  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  the  farmer  as  they  realize  that  his  good¬ 
will  is  necessary  for  their  success  afield.  There  ai-e 
hoodlums,  however,  masquerading  under  the  name  of 
sportsmen  whom  any  real  sportsman  would  disown.  The 
real  sportsman  is  considerate  of  the  rights  of  others. 
Please  do  not  condemn  the  many  because  of  the  few. 

Massachusetts.  j.  f.  b. 


FROM  THE  FAR  WEST 

Your  fight  for  rural  schools  and  your  fight  for  dairy¬ 
men  have  lcfng  been  of  more  interest  to  us  (this  far 
away)  than  anything  we  get  from  many  other  maga¬ 
zines.  W.  H.  Ml 

California. 


December  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  prices  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  Decem- 
bei\  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen's  Assn.,  Inc . $2,505  $0.0532 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co . 2.48  .0527 

Boonville  Farms  Co-op .  2.47  .0525 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  2.44  .0519 

Crowley's  Milk  Co .  2.32  .0493 

Dairymen's  League  .  2.065  .0139 
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Farm  flocks  are  increasing  in  both  size 
and  number  in  New  York  State.  This 
has  been  especially  noticeable  and  evident 
during  the  past  year.  The  return  of  the 
“Golden  Hoof’  in  the  fields  and  the  feed 
lots  of  Eastern  Agriculture  will  provide 
needed  diversity  and  profitable  utilization 
of  rough  land  and  low-cost  feeds.  While 
sheep  will  thrive  on  weedy  land,  that  will 
maintain  no  other  class  of  livestock,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  nu¬ 
trient,  vitamin  and  mineral  requirements 
must  be  continuously  provided  in  order 
for  the  flock  to  render  a  profitable  return. 

Pasture  Practice 

The  most  important  single  factor  for 
maximum  economy  in  lamb  production  is 
volume  of  milk  flow  of  the  ewe.  Don  Bell 
has  made  an  exceptionally  excellent  dem¬ 
onstration  of  this  consideration  in  his 
sheep  investigations  at  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  In  some 
work  done  a  few  years  ago  it  was  clearly 
demonstrated  that  having  the  ewes  in 
good  flesh  prior  to  lambing  and  before 
turning  on  pasture,  provided  an  increased 
return  over  feed  cost  of  88  cents  per  head 
for  each  wether  lamb  marketed.  It  also 
resulted  in  producing  a  five-pound  heavier 
lamb  at  weaning  time. 

Poor  pasture  and  rough  land  will  re¬ 
quire  some  grain  supplement.  Much  of 
our  eastern  farm  land  is  relatively  high 
in  price,  it  is  therefore  imperative  that 
maximum  return  be  made  from  a  given 
acre  in  a  proposed  livestock  grazing  pro¬ 
gram.  Surveys  based  on  farm  practice 
and  experimental  results  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  show  that 
in  general  the  use  of  temporary  pasture  is 
a  more  jmofitable  practice  in  a  sheep  pro¬ 
duction  program  than  using  relatively 
valuable  land  for  permanent  pasture.  In 
addition  to  lower  cost  of  production  per 
feed  unit  such  a  practice  also  has  the  im¬ 
portant  advantage  of  affording  the  most 
practical  effective  means  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  sheep  industry’s 
great  scourge — the  sheep  stomach  worm. 
However,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
such  prevention  is  not  effective  unless 
the  land  is  plowed  under  and  allowed  to 
lie  fallow  for  a  time  after  it  has  been 
grazed  by  the  flock. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  single  wire  elec¬ 
tric  fence,  small  units  of  land  suitable 
for  two  weeks’  grazing  during  the  hot 
humid  days  of  Summer  may  be  more 
readily  and  economically  provided  than 
formerly.  In  reporting  on  this  question 
of  temporary  pastures  for  sheep  in  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  1181,  Marshall  and  Potts 
mention  the  fact  that  Alfalfa  has  a  dis¬ 
advantage  for  such  use  because  of  the 
probability  of  sheep  stomach  worm  larvje 
being  left  on  the  ground  from  one  graz¬ 
ing  and  infesting  sheep  at  a  later  graz¬ 
ing  period.  Among  the  temporary  pas¬ 
ture  seedings  used  which  were  especially 
suitable  were  oats  and  peas  seeded  at  the 
rate  of  1%  bushels  per  acre.  Rye  was 
not  as  palatable  to  sheep  as  wheat,  and 
also  had  the  disadvantage  of  becoming 
rank  and  heading  out  earlier.  It  was 
found  the  most  suitable  and  practical 
size  plot  was  one  acre  for  25  ewes.  On 
the  average  this  furnished  two  weeks 
feed,  using  the  temporary  pasture  plan. 

Pasture  for  Lambs 

Rape  is  the  most  commonly  used  for¬ 
age  crop  for  both  the  breeding  flock  and 
fattening  lambs.  It  may  be  successfully 
grown  on  heavy  and  sour  soils  which  are 
unsuited  to  legumes.  Reporting  on  vari¬ 
ous  forage  crops  for  use  as  temporary 
pasture  for  lambs,  J.  P.  M  illman,  N.  Y. 
Experiment  Station,  found  that  a  mixture 
of  rape,  oats  and  peas  did  not  seem  suf¬ 
ficiently  superior  to  dwarf  rape  alone  to 
justify  the  extra  cost  of  the  pea  and  oat 
seed.  Five  plots  were  seeded  on  May 
12  and  13,  1933,  at  the  following  rates, 
per  acre.  Hardy  green  turnip,  2% 
pounds ;  broad  leaved 
rape,  1%  pounds;  mar¬ 
row  stem  kale,  2  pounds ; 
and  Westerwolth  rye 
grass,  4  pounds.  Another 
plot  seeded  as  follows : 

Broad  leaved  (Giant) 
rape,  14  pounds.  A  third 
plot  seeded  to  Dwarf  Es¬ 
sex  rape  at  the  rate  of  8 
pounds  per  acre.  A  fourth 
plot  was  seeded  to  Thou¬ 
sand-Headed  kale  at  the 
rate  of  10  pounds  per 
acre.  The  remaining  plot 
was  seeded  to  oats,  one 
bushel,  Canadian  field 
peas  one  bushel  and 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  six 
pounds  per  acre. 

Sufficient  lambs  were 
used  to  obtain  best  utili-  Clipping  these 

zation  of  the  forage  pro-  per  head. 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


vided.  Night  grazing  for  the  lambs  was 
practiced,  they  were  not  permitted  on  the 
plots  during  hot  Summer  days  when  the 
sun  shone.  They  were  also  permitted  to 
gaze  on  permanent  pasture,  as  other  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  has  shown  lambs 
make  better  gains  if  given  access  to  per¬ 
manent  pasture  as  well  as  temporary 
growths.  In  the  Fall  the  ewes  were  also 
grazed  on  the  plots  in  order  to  clean  up 


ministration  of 
stone)  solution, 
week  intervals, 
control  of  sheep 


copper-sulphate  (blue- 
at  regular  four  to  six 
for  the  treatment  and 
stomach  worms.  Never 


mix  it  in  a  metal  container  as  it  will 
corrode.  The  crystals  should  be  finely 
powdered,  using  one  ounce,  which  may  be 
dissolved  in  one  pint  of  hot  water,  and 
then  adding  sufficient  boiled  water  to 
make  three  quarts  of  solution.  Mature 


These  grade  Hampshire  breeding  ewes,  owned  by  William  Van  Auken,  Duanesburg, 
Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.,  are  a  profitable  side-linejor  the  farm. 


This  ewe  was  Chamion  C-Type  Merino  Ewe  at  a  New  York  State  Fair.  Bred  and 
owned  by  J.  F.  and  H.  H.  Walker,  Woodbine  Farms,  Gambler,  Ohio.  She  also  pro¬ 
duced  champion  fleece,  weighing  19  pounds,  at  one  of  the  International  Wool  Shows. 


the  remaining  forage.  Thousand-Headed 
kale  provided  the  most  grazing,  with 
broad  leaved  or  Giant  rape  second. 

Those  Weeney  Worms 

In  proportion  to  its  size  the  sheep 
stomach  worm  is  probably  as  deadly  an 
internal  parasite  as  exists  in  the  organs 
of  livestock.  When  sheep  are  obtained 
which  have  been  closely  grazed  on  poor 
or  run-down  land  and  are  then  placed  on 
good  pasture  and  desirable  feed  condi¬ 
tions,  and  then  rapidly  lose  flesh  and  de¬ 
cline,  with  upset  digestive  organs,  cough 
and  frequently  have  diarrhoea,  it  is  very 
probable  they  were  heavily  infested  at 
time  of  purchase.  Poor  land  and  farming 
conditions  are  always  invariably  corre¬ 
lated  with  poor  quality  and  conditioned 
livestock.  All  experimental  work  favors, 
as  a  home-mixed  remedy,  the  internal  ad- 


sheep  should  receive,  as  a  drench,  from 
three  to  four  ounces,  and  lambs,  one 
ounce  per  each  50  pounds  live  iveight. 
Starve  the  sheep  24  hours  before  ad¬ 
ministration.  Copper  sulphate  is  of  very 
little,  if  any,  value  in  treating  for  other 
internal  sheep  parasites. 

Nicotine  sulphate  is  effective  in  treat¬ 
ing  sheep  for  hookworms  and  tapeworms. 
If  it  seems  desirable  to  use  the  nicotine 
sulphate  in  addition  to  copper  sulphate, 
the  general  findings  show  that  to  the  cop¬ 
per-sulphate  solution,  made  as  previously 
mentioned,  there  should  be  added  one 
fluid  ounce  of  40-percent  nicotine-sulphate 
solution,  using  the  same  solution  and 
dosage  amounts  suggested. 

Many  authorities  and  practical  sheep  men 
find  it  advisable,  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  administration  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  mentioned,  to  administer  at  least 


western  lambs  three  weeks  before  marketing  them  as  finished  lambs,  weighing  about  85  pounds 
resulted  hi  greater  and  more  profitable  gains.  They  were  fed  by  Taylor  Bros.,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 


iwibo  y ucii u  urug 

called  “tetrachlorethylene,”  which  is  ef¬ 
fective  against  all  internal  sheep  para¬ 
sites  except  tapeworm.  This  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  as  may  the  other  drugs  mentioned, 
through  any  local  druggist,  under  the 
trade  name  of  Nema  worm  capsules;  the 
dosage  is  given  with  the  package. 

A  positive  diagnosis  for  sheep  stomach 
worms  and  other  internal  parasites  is  to 
kill  a  very  weak  heavily  infested  sheep 
and  cut  out  the  fourth  or  true  stomach. 
Open  this  so  the  contents  will  not  be 
spilled.  Place  it  in  a  good  strong  light 
and  after  standing  a  few  minutes,  the 
movements  of  the  small  worms  may  be 
seen  in  the  fluid,  making  slight  ripples 
on  the  surface. 

Other  Internal  Infestations 

Nodular  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  serious  internal  sheep 
parasitic  ailments.  The  characteristic 
nodules  or  small  lumps  may  be  found  on 
postmortem  on  the  walls  of  the  intestine-} 
and  sometimes  on  the  liver  and  lymph 
glands.  They  very  much  resemble  in 
some  respects  tubercular  lesions,  and  for 
this  reason  this  trouble  is  sometimes 
called  false  tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  is 
almost  unknown  in  sheep  and  further  dif¬ 
ferential  diagnosis  is  provided  by  the  fact 
that  the  lungs  are  not  involved  in  nodu¬ 
lar  disease.  When  cut  into  they  contain 
a  hard  cheesy  mass,  and  are  caused  by 
the  young  worms  encysting  in  these  areas. 
Treatment  at  this  stage  is  of  little  or  no 
benefit  as  any  medicine  sufficiently  strong 
to  kill  out  the  encysted  areas  would  also 
dstroy  the  tissue  with  resultant  death 
of  the  host.  Rotation  of  pasture,  and 
not  allowing  lambs  to  follow  their  moth¬ 
ers  on  pasture  are  effective  as  preventive 
measures.  In  the  early  stages  tetrachlo¬ 
rethylene  has  proven  effective  as  a  direct 
treatment. 

Lung  worms  are  not  so  commonly  found 
among  sheep  as  stomach  worms.  Fre¬ 
quently  when  sheep  are  in  an  emaciated 
run-down  condition  due  to  the  ravages  of 
the  sheep  stomach  worm  they  will  do  con¬ 
siderable  coughing,  this  symptom  is  some¬ 
times  incorrectly  diagnosed  as  being  due 
to  lung  worms.  However,  if  lung  worms 
are  present  they  may  be  easily  seen  on 
postmortem  in  the  trachea  (windpipe)  of 
the  host.  Ilerms  and  Freeborn,  reporting 
in  California  Circular  148,  found  that 
pipetting  chloroform  in  each  nostril,  un¬ 
til  the  patient  was  silghtly  “groggy,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  purge  of  Epsom  salts,  was 
effective  as  a  treatment. 

One  of  the  most  complete  publications 
relative  to  parasites  and  parasitic  dis¬ 
eases  of  sheep  is  Farmers’  Bulletin  1150, 
published  by  the  U.  >S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of 
Publications,  and  is  available  at  slight 
cost,  or  might  be  obtained  without  charge 
through  your  Congressman. 

A  large  number  of  carefully  controlled 
tests  at  different  experiment  stations 
show  conclusively  that  the  only  method 
of  controlling  and  effectively  treating  for 
internal  parasites  is  by  rotation  of  pas¬ 
ture,  or  using  small  numbers  of  sheep  on 
relatively  large  land  areas,  as  is  done  in 
the  western  range  country,  and  that  di¬ 
rect  treatment  is  only  effective  if  used 
regularly  as  mentioned,  and  in  definite 
and  proper  dosages  individually  adminis¬ 
tered.  Using  so-called  worm  treatments 
on  the  salt  or  mixed  with  the  feed  have 
not  been  found  effective  and  their  value 
is  therefore  doubtful. 

External  Parasites  and  Other 
Ailments 

Lice,  sheep  scab  and  sheep  ticks  an¬ 
nually  cause  great  economic  loss  by  de¬ 
crease  in  quantity  and  quality  of  fleece 
as  well  as  lowering  efficiency  and  economy 
of  gains  ou  fattening  lambs  and  sheep. 
Effective  treatment  consists  of  dipping 
after  shearing,  preferably 
for  three  times  at  14-day 
intervals,  using  lime-sul¬ 
phur  or  the  nicotine-sul¬ 
phur  dips.  Arsenical  dips 
are  also  effective,  but  are 
somewhat  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  use.  Directions  for 
proper  strength  of  these 
dips  are  contained  with 
the  package  which  may 
be  obtained  through  a 
local  druggist.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  all  the 
sheep,  including  lambs,  be 
dipped,  and  that  the  dip 
be  thoroughly  applied  to 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

Fascioliasis  or  flukes 
are  often  of  serious  sig¬ 
nificance  in  certain  areas 
where  they  are  carried  by 
their  intermediate  host. 
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Would  You  Accept 
a  $25  to  $50  Gift? 

Offering  Grange  Silos  at  present 
prices  Is  just  like  handing  you 
a  substantial  gift.  Take  your 
pencil  and  figure  it  out. 

The  Biggest  Discounts  of  the 
entire  year  are  available  right 
now  1  Early  Order  Discounts 
and  Early  Erection  Discounts 
mean  real  savings  for  merely 
making  early  decisions.  Write 
today — now— and  get  the  facts. 
No  obligation  I 

c°*S*Gtf>  #1 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 

FOR  25  YEARS 


1 

SWINE 

_ 1 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

50  choice  service  boars  of  select  breeding,  weigh  250 
pounds,  immunized  for  cholera,  ready  for  heavy  service. 
Cross  your  sows  on  these  fine  boars,  it  will  increase 
your  litters  and  strengthen  the  vitality  of  your  pigs. 
$35.00  each,  guaranteed  to  please.  A  few  open  gilts 
and  fall  pigs.  Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  H.  George  Thompson, 

BETHESDA,  MARYLAND  Manager. 


Cnlnnfiui  Pnnvo  (All  Breeds)  for  Immediate 
delected  DOafS  and  Future  Service. 

Bread  your  sows.  Spring  pigs  turn  into  cash  quickly. 
Dependable  pigs — 6,  8,  10,  12  weeks.  Ship  2  or  more 
at  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6  each.  P.  O.  Order, 
Check,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

CHAS.  DAVIS.  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Daily  Stock  Farm  Toss6  Lexington,  Mass. 

Top  Quality  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I. 
C.  crossed— 6-8  weeks,  S3. 50;  9-10  weeks,  $4.00  each. 
Ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  Service  Boars  FOR  SALE. 


Clifton  Farms 


—  SPOTTED  — 
POE  AND  CHINAS 


Boars  all  ages,  bred  gilts  and  some  extra  fine  open  gilts. 
Papers  furnished.  E.  A.  PRETTYMAN,  Farmington,  Del. 


Very  Fancy 

C.  E.  CASS  EL 


pedigreed  Chester  Whites  service  boars 
bred  sows  and  pigs  must  please. 

HERSHEY,  PA. 


nilDfir1  Dfl  ADC1  Several  fancy  Durocs,  8 
JLMJKUG  DUAKO  months  old,  weighing 
175-200.  CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Maas. 


REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sale. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  .  .  . 

0  ewes,  2  to  4  years  old;  2  ewes  spring  lamb. 

1  two  yearling  ram  —  ail  stock  at  $105. 

—  or  against  delivery  of  good  hay. 

W.  Zimmerman,  Lexington  Rd.,  Hunter.  N.  Y. 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  Internationa]  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  258 
pages  7*4*10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


FOR  SALE— 120  Hampshire  Ewes 

Priced  to  sell  quick.  C.  E.  WILBUR,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


20  Purebred  Rambouillet  Ewes  cr^n  ai t 

Heavy  shearers.  H.  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Fall*,  N.  Yl 


the  snail.  Carbon  tetrachloride  in  one-cc 
doses  was  found  effective  as  a  treatment 
administered  internally  as  reported  by 
Shaw  and  Simms  in  Oregon  Bulletin  266. 
They  also  found  copper  sulphate  would  ef¬ 
fectively  destroy  the  snails  if  broadcast 
on  their  habitat.  The  cost  of  applica¬ 
tion  in  1930  was  $5.25  per  acre. 

Foot-rot  frequently  occurs  in  sheep 
where  they  are  grazed  on  low  wet  land 
which  may  be  infected  with  the  caustive 
organism  known  as  “A.  necrophorus. 
Marsh  and  Tunnicliff  reporting  on  experi¬ 
mental  work  with  this  common  ailment  in 
a  Montana  Bulletin  state  in  partial  sum¬ 
mary  :  “Healthy  sheep  regularly  develop 
foot-rot  when  placed  in  a  heavily  infected 
wet  pasture,  after  an  incubation  period  of 
10  to  14  days.”  Dry  pasture,  or  provid¬ 
ing  drainage  so  the  low  lands  became  dry, 
were  found  to  be  effective  preventives. 
Trimming  the  hoof  and  soaking  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  daily  in  warm  5-percent 
lysol  or  other  disinfectant,  and  then 
wrapping  with  dry  boric  acid  have  been 
found  to  be  of  benefit  as  direct  treatment. 

In  this  same  group  of  organism  ail¬ 
ments  Welsh,  of  the  same  Station,  re¬ 
porting  in  Montana  Bulletin  186,  attri¬ 
butes  sore-mouth  of  lambs,  lip  and  leg 
ulceration  of  ewes,  foot-rot  and  navel  in¬ 
fection  of  lambs  as  all  being  caused  by 
infection  with  the  necrosis  bacillus,  which 
can  be  grouped  under  the  name  of  “necro- 
bacillosis.”  Plenty  of  clean,  dry  bedding, 
and  grazing  on  well-drained  land,  are  the 
best  preventive  and  control  measures.  Di¬ 
rect  treatment  which  has  been  found  of 
benefit  is  removal  of  the  scabs  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  10-percent  nitric  acid  solution 
or  tincture  of  iodine.  In  about  one  week 
after  such  applications,  apply  vaseline  to 
soften  the  crusts,  and  assist  healing.  New¬ 
som  and  Cross,  of  the  Colorado  Station, 
have  found  that  infection  with  this  or¬ 
ganism  may  result  in  severe  complica¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  internal  organs  of 
sheep.  Where  such  is  the  case,  slow 
gains  and  high  mortality  may  follow. 


4,000th  Member  in  Ayrshire 
Association 

E.  J.  Williams,  proprietor  of  a  farm  at 
Edwards,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  been  elected 
the  4,006th  member  of  the  national  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  directors  of  that  association. 

Mr.  Williams  has  recently  established 
an  excellent  foundation  herd  of  Ayrsliires 
with  purchases  made  from  several  well- 
known  breeders  in  this  section  of  the 
State. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  has 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  4,000  mem¬ 
bers,  and  is  the  second  largest  cattle 
registry  association  in  the  world.  Its 
membership  includes  several  prominent 
stockmen  in  Northern  New  York,  where 
the  breed  is  steadily  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity. 


Mass.  Goat  Breeders 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Dairy  Goat 
Breeders’  Association  was  held  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  January  12.  The  re¬ 
tiring  president,  Willard  McKinstry 
opend  the  meeting  and  turned  the  gavel 
over  to  Alfred  Neuhauser,  our  president 
for  1938.  All  officers  and  directors  were 
present  together  with  about  40  members 
including  three  new  ones  who  joined  at 
the  meeting. 

After  routine  matters  were  disposed  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Massachusetts  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Dairy  Goat  Breeders’  Associations 
gave  their  reports  of  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  connection  with  the  Union  Agri¬ 
cultural  Meeting  in  Worcester  on  Janu¬ 
ary  7.  William  Hannigan,  owner  of 
pure-blood  Nubians,  gave  a  talk  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  this  breed. 

langdon  c.  Kellogg,  Secretary. 


Care  of  Freshening  Heifer 

I  have  a  heifer  coming  fresh.  How 
should  I  feed  her  and  how  to  grain  her  so 
she  would  produce  a  good  yield  of  milk? 
When  can  I  do  for  a  caked  udder?  E.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

With  good  quality  hay  and  silage  fed 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  hay  and 
three  pounds  of  silage  per  100  pounds 
live  weight  the  concentrates  should  be  fed 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain  per 
three  to  four  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily.  A  good  home-made  grain  mixture 
is :  Ground  corn.  600  pounds ;  ground 
oats,  600  pounds;  wheat  bran,  600 
pounds ;  linseed  meal,  200  pounds ;  and  50 
pounds  of  steamed  bonemeal  added.  Keep 
sal  tavailable  at  all  times  and  good  clean 
water. 

Heifers’  udders  may  cake  quite  badly 
and  gradually  subside.  It  is  usually 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  If  desired 
any  of  several  good  liniments  and  bag 
ointments  may  he  used,  also  camphorated 
ointment  applied  daily.  R.  w.  I>. 


HOLSTEINS 


BULL  CALF 


Born  June  2,  1937 

►Sired  by  a  grandson  of  Langwater 
Foremost  39191  —  68  AR  daughters. 
Dam’s  Record  —  17,024.9  Milk,  753.9 
Fat,  Class  BB. 

Beautiful  individual  with  plenty  of 
production  in  his  breeding. 

FAIRLAWN  FARMS  Inc. 

Adelphia/  New  Jersey 

HARRY  S.  NORTON,  Mgr. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  hred,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
aios.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs. 
of  4.1%  milk  in.  1  year.  One  21  mo s.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

EM  FOOTED  barton, 

•  n*  rVJOIEK/  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Droved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
_ at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

|  .%  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  A 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


JACKS 

Raise  Mules— large  black  Spanish 
Jacks.  Guaranteed  Breedei-s. 

Jennys  in  foal.  Write  for  prices. 

KREKLER’S  JACK  FARM 

West  Elkton,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio 

BELGIANS  -  “The  Good  Kind” 

We  believe  our  stables  contain  more  outstanding  stal¬ 
lions  of  serviceable  age  than  can  be  found  any  other 
place  in  America.  We  believe  we  sell  more  Belgians  than 
anyone  else  in  Ohio.  We  believe  we  are  offering  better 
values  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  buyers.  On  Rt.  87,  35  miles  east  of  Cleveland. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio 


For  Sale  10wAdown  Blocky  Belgian  Colts 

coming  3  yrs.  old, 'mare  and  gelding,  both  sired  by  same 
1.950  stallion,  mothers  weigh  2,850;  sound,  kind  in  best 
of  condition  estimated  weigh  1,000  each.  Price  S300 
delivered.  EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm,  Arcade,  N.  Y- 


Heavy  4  Handy-weight  KimrkJ"”ra»!roS*iS 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa 


WANTETI!  Young  Grade  Stallions.  MRS.  F.  C. 
"  All  I  L.U  .  BARLEY,  180  E.  79th  St.,  New  York  City 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


Fine  lot  of  weanlings 
from  which  to  select. 
Buy  them  CHEAP 
(S35-S50)  and  raise  them  with  the  children.  Come  to— 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Route  No.  52,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners,  N,  Y. 


DOGS 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Special  Prices  to  Dealers.  Blaek  and  Tan  Fox  Hound 
Pup.  11  mos.,  *20.  PARKVIEW  KENNELS,  Franklin,  Vt. 


DP|I  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
r  CU,  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 

Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Males  $10,  Females  $5  -  Special  Price*  to  Dealer* 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  HIGHGATE  CENTER.  VT. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  many  colors,  prices  are 
right,  plus  satisfaction  guaranteed  with  every  shipment. 

MAPLE  RIDGE  KENNELS,  -  East  Highgate.  Vt. 


PED.  white  collie  pups,  males  $15:  females  $10. 
Edythe  D.  Beesmer,  Route  2,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


/^fV¥  ¥  IRC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
LULLlI/d  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings,  N.T. 


SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne,Xc%r  aKarm 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
dles  at  half  price.  Barlow  Farm,  Sugar  Grove,  Penna. 


GREAT  DANE  BROOD  MATRON,  also  beautiful  pup¬ 
pies.  FARMH0LM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


Shepherd  Pups  iTZr  gu™1  !£££>?» 

WIRE  FOXTERRIERS  —  WILL  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 
TH0S.  GANNON,  GRANT  AVENUE,  AUBURN.  N.  Y. 


Registered  English  shepherd  puppies— Males, 

S  1  O;  females,  S8.  GEO.  MANLEY,  Greene,  N  Y. 


GORDON  SETTER  PUPS  ETo“s;  c™  " 


RABBITS 


WANTED  500  RABBITS  PER  MONTH 

7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid 
year  around.  H.  Cochran,  Box  167,  Mahwah.  N.  J. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Low  Cost 
Metal  Windows 

Light  and  ventilation  -without 
drafts.  Install  yourself.  Galvan¬ 
ized,  rot  proof,  won’t  warp, 
shrink  or  rattle.  Use  wood  sasb. 
AIR-FLO  Metal  Frame,  Cas-  I  I 
ing  and  Wings,  $1.43  up  ’ 


Heavy  Steel 
Barn  Windows 

Best  quality.  Exclusive,  adjustable 
tilting  and  full  opening  device. 
Ventilation  without  drafts.  Will 
outlast  the  barn.  For  wood  or 

□  Masonry  walls.  Five  sizes, 

$6.20  up 


^Stanchions  and  Stalls 

A  complete  line  of  barn  eq 
ment.  Standard  Stallsr 
and  Stanchions1 
Lever  Stalls 
—  for  fire  protection 

~  Stanchions  Only 


o 


Roof  Windows 

35%  more  light.  Leak.proof 
construction  — throw  light 

fwijber  Into  building,  r — j 

From  $1.65  □ 

Clay  Ultra  Violet  Glass  | — i 
•  .  Dot  a  substitute.  1 _ j 


Water  Bowl* 

Ten  improvements.  New  ype 
valve;  smooth,  even  flow. 

All  steel  bowl  .  .  .  can  t 
break.  Galvanized  .  .  . 
can’t  rust.  Detachable  or 
stationary.  A  complete 

□  line  from  $2.75  to 
$4.50 


Ventilation  Hoof  Ventilators 

Complete  Gravity 
Systems.  Complete  Electric 


igfS  r,na**Pi 


Check  squares  Q  for  information  wanted. 
Print  name  and  address  on  margin  and  mail  to 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

138  Taylor  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

BRANCH ;  Dept.  A*4,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 


A  SNEAK  THIEF 

When  your  cows  come  off  grass  and  the 
winter  feeding  program  starts,  an  unseen 
thief  begins  his  work. 

The  breakdown  in  the  condition  of  your 
cows  conies  gradually,  almost  unnoticed. 
Failing  appetite  and  lowered  milk  flow 
are  signs  long  after  the  thievery  has 
started.  Health  has  been  robbed ;  feed 
wasted;  and  breeding  failures  and  trou¬ 
bles  may  be  on  the  way. 

Start  now,  as  thousands  of  wise  dairy¬ 
men  are  doing,  the  money-paying  condi¬ 
tioning  program  with  Dijes-Tone.  Its 
valuable  pharmaceutical  drugs  and  bal¬ 
anced  content  of  minerals  including  Iron, 
Iodine.  Copper,  Manganese,  Calcium 
and  Phosphorus  promote  appetite,  im¬ 
prove  digestion,  aid  assimilation  —  essen¬ 
tials  for  maintaining  perfect  health  and 
high  production. 

DRY  COWS  and  YOUNG  STOCK 

profit  greatly  from  regular  feeding  of  a 
little  Dijes-Tone  in  their  feed.  Healthy 
dams  and  vigorous  calves 
result. 

Sold  only  Direct  to 
dairymen  without  middle¬ 
man’s  profit  in  the  price. 

GET  THIS  FREE 

Write  giving  the  number  of  cows  and  grow¬ 
ing  stock  and  you  will  receive  FREE,  10- 
Mastitis  (Garget)  Testers  and  illustrated 
book,  "How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your 
Livestock  and  Poultry.”  Send  coupon  or 
postcard  today.  Near’*  Food  Co.,  Inc., 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Near& 

DIJES-TONE 

Feed  Supplement  FOR  LIVE 


Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc« 

P.  O.  Box  1039-F 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  of  Cows . Young  Stock, 

Name. . . . 

Address . . . . 
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This  and  That 

These  are  just  the  days  for  patchwork 
and  rug  making  .and  all  kinds  of  hand 
work,  so  the  articles  on  this  page  ought 
to  be  especially  interesting  and  helpful. 

* 

Regularly  we  get  requests  for  copies 
of  the  old  “Rural  Cook  Book,”  published 
in  1907.  We  have  one  dog-eared  copy 
which  nothing  could  induce  us  to  part 
with,  but  we  wonder  if  one  of  our 
readers  has  a  copy  to  spare  that  she 
would  be  willing  to  send  us.  C.  B.  \v. 

Future  Generations 

Will  Admire  These! 
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1014 


1014  —  Future  generations  will  point 
with  pride  to  this  Wall  Picture.  Em¬ 
broider  these  regal  peacocks  in  all  the 
splendor  of  their  natural  colors,  then 
hang  the  picture  on  your  wall.  You’ll 
be  amazed  to  see  wliat  life  and  inter¬ 
est  it  adds  to  your  home.  The  stitches 
are  all  very  simple  and  appear  in  fas¬ 
cinating  variety.  Pattern  contains  a 
transfer  pattern  of  a  picture  15x20 
inches;  a  color  chart  and  key;  material 
requirements;  illustrations  of  stitches. 


Price  of  patterns  10c  each.  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


5810 


5810  —  Night  and  Day,”  a  stunning 
patchwork  quilt  that  will  add  beauty 
and  distinction  to  your  bedroom,  is 
made  of  two  materials  and  only  three 
pattern  pieces,  cleverly  alternated  to 
form  each  10-inch  block.  Pattern  con¬ 
tains  the  Block  Chart,  a  diagram  of 
block  winch  serves  as  a  guide  for 
placing  the  patches  and  suggests  con¬ 
trasting  materials;  carefully  drawn 
pattern  pieces;  an  illustration  for  cut¬ 
ting,  sewing  and  finishing;  yardage 
chart  and  diagram  of  quilt  to  help  ar¬ 
range  the  blocks  for  single  and  dou¬ 
ble  bed  size. 


Below  ( left  to  right)  —  Old  Hooked 
Bug.  Mince  Pie,  Crocheted.  Hooked  Rug 
in  Squares.  Wagon  Wheel,  Woven.  Triple 
Box,  Knitted. 


Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  29,  193S 


Guests 


My  friends  leave  something  in  my  house 
After  they  visit  me.  They  write 
A  lovely  line  in  my  guest  book  to  say 
“The  time  has  been  well  spent" — or  this 
“We  take  away  a  happy  memory 
Of  hours  together."  But  to  me  they  leave 
Something  better  that  they  do  not  know ; 
The  ring  of  their  gay  voices  through  the 
rooms, 

A  picture  of  one  reading  by  the  fire — 

A  snatch  of  song  another  sang,  and  now 
I  hear 


Remnants  are  not  merely  the  leavings 
of  things.  Many  a  clever  woman  who 
haunts  the  remnant  counter  has  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  are  the  makings  of 
things !  The  woman  who  learns  to 
be  skillful  with  her  needle  may  gown 
herself  handsomely  and  at  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  Never  have  fabrics  been  so 
lovely  and  never  were  patterns  so  accur¬ 
ately  designed  and  so  simple  to  follow. 

Women  who  sew  beautifully  are  gen¬ 
erally  particular  to  study  the  sewing  di¬ 
rections  very  carefully  and  they  always 
mark  all  the  notches,  perforations  and 
tucks.  When  the  material  is  double  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  mark  each  perforation 
by  sticking  a  pin  through  both  thickness¬ 
es  of  material.  Then  turn  over  and  mark 
the  spot  where  the  pin  shows  through 
with  tailor's  chalk,  or  with  ordinary 
blackboard  chalk. 

If  hanging  the  skirt  is  one  of  your 
problems,  you  may  solve  it  by  making  a 
chalk  mark  on  a  ruler  or  yardstick.  Then 
put  some  newspapers  on  the  kitchen  ta¬ 
ble,  climb  up  and  give  your  husband  a 
piece  of  chalk.  He  is  to  mark  the  skirt 
where  it  meets  the  chalk  mark  on  the 
yard  stick,  while  you  move  slowly  around. 
He  won't  mind  so  long  as  he  doesn't  have 
to  stoop  over  to  do  it. 

If  you  select  a  plaid,  get  a  little  extra 
material  so  that  you  can  match  the  pat¬ 
tern  at  the  seams.  Otherwise  a  plaid 
blouse  or  a  plaid  skirt  will  have  a  squee¬ 
gee  look  that  is  anything  but  attractive. 

Zippers  close  a  good  many  of  the  new- 


The  joyous  laughter  of  another  still. 

Or  remember  a  deep  talk  beneath  the 
trees. 

With  a  close  spirit  whose  love  strength¬ 
ens  me. 

All  these  I  have — left  in  my  house ! 

Treasures  to  store — making  that  house  a 
home 

Where  my  friends  linger — after  they  have 
gone. 

— Marguerite  Tuthill. 


est  frocks.  These  can  be  purchased  at 
the  five-and-ten-cent  store. 

If  your  pattern  calls  for  button  holes 
and  you  dislike  making  them,  you  can 
usually  find  a  tailor  who  will  do  them 
for  you. 

If  the  cotton  material  you  select  is 
labeled  “sanforized."  you  never  need  to 
worry  about  its  shrinking.  If  it  is  not 
sanforized  it  is  well  to  allow  two  to  four 
inches  to  the  yard  for  shrinkage.  And 
remember  the  loosely  woven  cottons 
shrink  more  than  the  fine  weaves. 

If  your  rayons  shrink  when  wet,  they 
can  be  stretched  to  the  full  size  while 
damp.  They  can  be  ironed  with  a  hotter 
iron  than  silks  and  should  be  ironed  on 
the  wrong  side. 

Linen  dates  back  to  our  earliest  civi¬ 
lization.  Remember  how  the  kings  and 
queens  treasured  it  in  the  old  fairy  tales? 
If  you  want  your  linen  frocks  to  have  a 
fine  luster,  iron  them  on  both  sides.  Linen 
is  sensitive  to  both  heat  and  cold,  so  do 
not  launder  them  in  hot  water,  nor  allow 
them  to  freeze  on  the  line. 

Some  of  our  silks  contain  sizing  which 
dissolves  during  washing.  It  will  not 
have  injured  the  fabric,  but  it  does  leave 
it  lighter  and  thinner.  To  detect  sizing 
moisten  the  finger  with  a  drop  of  water 
and  touch  the  fabric.  A  sticky  feeling, 
plus  a  definite  ring  on  the  fabric  will 
tell  the  story. 

If  you  want  to  detect  whether  rayon  is 
present  in  a  silk  fabric,  burn  a  little 
piece  of  it.  helexe  decker. 


Handmade  Rugs 

In  homes  and  schools  throughout 
America  the  art  of  rug-making  is  being 
revived  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Materials 
are  inexpensive,  designs  are  simple  and 
the  results  most  attractive. 

Hooked  rugs  may  be  made  either  on  a 
canvas  or  a  burlap  base.  The  material 
used  may  be  wool,  burlap  or  cotton  cloth. 
Use  a  hook  which  can  be  purchased  at 
any  craft  shop  for  about  25  cents,  being- 
sure  the  hook  you  buy  lias  a  sharp  point 
at  the  end  to  pierce  the  foundation  easily. 
Any  odds  and  ends  of  cloth  may  be  used 
to  make  a  hit  and  miss  rug.  If  one  or 
two  particular  colors  are  desired,  these 
may  be  secured  by  dying  sufficient  mate¬ 
rial  the  correct  color. 

Draw  your  own  design  if  possible. 
When  our  grandmothers  made  hooked 
rugs,  stamped  commercial  designs  were 
literally  unknown  and  each  rug  was  de¬ 
signed  by  the  maker. 

A  frame  may  be  purchased  or  made  at 
home.  Four  pieces  of  wood  of  sufficient 
length,  securely  fastened  at  the  corners 
are  necessary.  If  a  large  rug  is  to  be 
made  old  quilting  frames  may  be  used  to 
advantage. 

The  design  may  be  hooked  in  with  short 
loops  and  a  hard  compact  surface  results. 
If  longer  loops  are  made,  the  surface  is 
softer  and  these  may  be  clipped  to  make 
an  attractive  finish. 

As  these  rugs  age  and  fade  their  colors 
become  more  lovely.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  material  about  the  home  for 
this  type  of  rug.  The  pleasure  derived 
from  a  charming,  colorful  hooked  rug- 
more  than  justifies  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  one. 

Rag  rugs  of  various  types  are  excellent 
as  they  make  it  possible  for  the  house¬ 
wife  to  utilize  the  smaller  pieces  of  cloth 
to  good  advantage.  An  attractive  rug 
may  be  made  by  simply  cutting  circles  of 
three  sizes  of  felt  or  flannel  and  fasten¬ 
ing  them  to  the  background  with  French 
knots.  Another  type  of  rag  rug  may  be 
made  to  resemble  flowers.  Cut  triangular 
pieces  from  your  cloth.  Fold  the  outer 
corners  in  to  make  squares.  Take  several 
stitches  fastening  the  points  and  shirring 
slightly.  Take  four  of  these  petals  and 
fasten  to  the  background  with  French 
knots  in  the  center  of  each  flower. 

A  third  type  of  rag  rng  may  be  made 
of  tiny  scraps  in  a  hit  or  miss  pattern. 
Cut  pieces  an  inch  wide  and  three  inches 
long.  8ew  these  closely  together  by  fas¬ 
tening  in  the  center  to  the  foundation, 
leaving  the  ends  free  over  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  of  your  rug. 


Remnants 


This  Is  Home 

Bittersweet  in  the  vase  the  children 
made  me.  Bright  pillows  in  the  old- 
fashioned  rockers.  Magazines  borrowed 
and  loaned.  A  bright  bowl  of  oranges 
invitingly  near.  Father's  pipe  on  the 
smoking  stand,  and  father  nearby  taking 
a  stolen  snooze. 

The  children  looking  at  books  and 
magazines,  studying  trapping  books  and 
figuring  on  old  envelopes  in  their  end¬ 
less  plans.  A  cake  sending  out  aroma 
intoxicating  to  the  greedy,  while  a  plump 
hen  awaits  its  turn  in  the  oven. 

The  kitchen  set  to  rights.  The  table 
snowy  with  the  best  tablecloth,  noodles 
rolled  and  cut  and  drying  on  the  wooden 
board.  Old-fashioned  vanilla  ice  cream, 
eaten  with  enjoyment  despite  the  Winter 
gale  without. 

The  bedrooms  freshly  cleaned,  the  beds 
resplendent  with  the  best  patchwork 
quilts,  the  bureaus  gay  in  the  new  scarves 
which  came  at  Christmas.  The  floors  all 
in  their  best,  and  looking  more  spacious 
than  usual  because  things  are  overly 
orderly. 

For  company  is  coming.  Before  long 
they'll  all  be  here.  Wraps  will  be  piled 
in  the  best  bedroom,  and  the  children  will 
begin  a  series  of  odd  advances,  until 
their  shyness  wears  off.  The  men  will 
talk  crops  and  livestock  and  the  women 
homes  and  children  and  hobbies. 

It  will  be  a  good  day.  For  friendship 
is  a  fine  thing  when  carefully  treated. 

L.  s. 


Braided  Rugs 

Braiding  rugs  seems  to,  fit  in  with  cold 
Winter  days  and  is  such  satisfying  work 
to  carry  on  while  listening  to  the  radio. 
They  are  simple  enough  for  anyone  to 
make  yet  there  are  a  few  precautions  to 
take  if  you  want  a  pretty,  durable  rug. 
Experiment  by  braiding  a  few  inches  be¬ 
fore  you  cut  your  material,  to  get  the 
width  desired,  as  some  material  needs  to 
be  cut  wider  than  others  to  keep  the 
braid  even.  Too  heavy  a  braid  makes  a 
coarse  rug.  while  one  too  fine  takes  too 
long  to  sew.  Choose  colors  to  harmonize ; 
a  very  bright  color  may  be  toned  down  by 
using  one  strand  with  two  of  duller  hue. 

Always  keep  rug  on  a  flat  surface  while 
working,  to  prevent  puckers,  and  sew 
with  a  strong  coarse  thread  for  long 
wear.  The  round  ones  are  the  easiest  to 
make  and  are  useful  for  a  space  before  a 
door  or  some  pieces  of  furniture  but  the 
oval  is  the  prettiest  and  most  useful. 
A  nice  variation  of  the  usual  oval  is 
made  by  braiding  three  circles  10  or  12 
inches  in.  diameter,  sewing  them  together 
and  then  braiding  around  these.  Perhaps 
they  are  a  little  harder  to  keep  in  shape 
but  very  pretty  especially  for  bedrooms. 
Silk  stockings  and  other  silk  scraps  cut 
fine  and  braided  make  good  centerpieces, 
chair-pads  and  cushion  covers. 

With  all  of  these  one  has  the  double 
satisfaction  of  making  something  out  of 
nothing  and  clearing  away  a  lot  of  use¬ 
less  old  clothes.  old  fashioned. 


Crocheted  rugs  may  be  made  of  any 
soft  material.  Old  silk  stockings  or  un¬ 
derwear.  cotton  cloth  cut  in  one-half-inch 
strips,  candle  wicking  or  jute  are  all  ex¬ 
cellent.  A  simple  filet  pattern  is  used. 
To  make  a  heavier  rug  they  may  be  cro¬ 
cheted  over  binding  twine  making  them 
more  lasting  and  firm. 

An  attractive  crocheted  rug  may  be 
made  in  the  mince-pie  pattern  by  making- 
six  triangular  pieces  and  crocheting  them 
together  with  a  darker  color.  The  old 
double  wedding  ring  pattern  is  a  cro¬ 
cheted  rug  that  has  always  been  popular. 

A  knitted  rug,  that  makes  an  unusual 
wall  hanging  also,  is  the  triple  box  de¬ 
sign.  Knitted  diamonds  fastened  together 
form  this  rug.  Turn  it  in  any  direction 
and  the  pattern  changes  but  three  boxes 
remain. 

The  woven  wagon  wheel  rug  is  one  that 
is  novel  and  very  simple  to  make.  Use 
the  rim  of  an  old  wagon  wheel  as  your 
frame.  Fasten  strips  of  cloth  securely 
across  this  diagonally.  Weave  from  the 
center  out.  After  working  out  a  few 
inches  sew  more  strips  from  the  edge  of 
the  weaving  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  to 
make  your  weaving  closer.  Repeat  again 
after  weaving  out  a  few  more  inches  to 
keep  your  rug  firm  and  compactly  woven. 

The  delight  in  the  quaint  designs  and 
exquisite  colors  of  home-made  rugs  is  so 
keen  today  because  they  blend  so  beauti¬ 
fully  with  our  heirlooms  and  beloved  an¬ 
tiques.  Why  not  replace  some  of  your 
shabby  or  “misfit”  rugs  this  Winter? 

HELEN  M.  WALTERMIRE. 
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Cottage  Cheese 


Call  it  by  any  one  of  its  other  names 
(schmierkase,  clabber  cheese,  Dutch 
cheese,  or  pot  cheese)  and  it  will  taste  as 
good,  for  it's  a  true  farm  product  that 
should  be  used  at  home  more  than  it  is. 
Tt  appeals  to  every  member  of  the  family, 
but  it  is  particularly  valuable  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  some  farm  homes  we  know  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  cottage  cheese  is  a  regular  part  of 
the  kitchen  business,  and  there  is  always 
a  supply  on  hand  for  any  use  the  appe¬ 
tite  mood  may  call  for. 

If  the  children  “won't  eat  their  spin¬ 
ach”  try  these  recipes : 

Cottage  Cheese  Dumplings  With  Spin¬ 
ach. — Two  cups  cooked  spinach,  one  cup 
creamed  cottage  cheese,  two  eggs  slightly 
beaten,  two  tablespoons  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Cream  butter,  add  yolks, 
one  by  one,  stirring  to  make  a  creamy 
mixture.  Add  salt,  cottage  cheese, 
(pressed  through  a  sieve  or  strainer), 
flour,  bread  crumbs  and  mix  well.  Fold 
in  egg  whites.  Form  medium-sized  dump¬ 
lings  and  drop  into  rapidly  boiling  salted 
water.  Cover  tightly  and  let  boil  for  10 
minutes.  Remove  with  strainer  or  slotted 
spoon.  Place  hot  chopped  cooked  spin¬ 
ach  on  serving  platter — surround  with 
the  dumplings  and  serve  with  a  cream 
sauce.  Garnish  with  strips  of  pimento 
am)  paprika.  Serves  eight. 

Cottage  Cheese  Spinach  Casserole.  — 
Two  cups  cooked  spinach,  one  cup 
creamed  cottage  cheese,  two  eggs  slightly 
beaten,  two  tablespoons  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Combine  all  ingredi¬ 
ents,  place  in  well-buttered  casserole, 
sprinkle  lightly  with  grated  American 
cheese.  Bake  30  minutes  at  350  de¬ 
grees.  Serves  six. 

As  a  main  dish  substitute  for  meat  or 
fish,  try  this  and  if  you  haven't  a  fish 
mold  a  little  imagination  on  your  part 
will  develop  something  else  equally 
interesting. 

Cottage  Cheese  Fish  Mold.  —  Two 
pounds  cottage  cheese,  two  tablespoons 
plain  gelatin,  one-half  cup  cold  water, 
one  cup  pineapple  juice.  Combine  gela¬ 
tin  and  water,  dissolve  in  the  pineapple 
juice  which  has  been  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  Cool.  Add  mixture  to  cottage 
cheese  that  has  been  forced  through  a 
potato  ricer  or  sieve.  Pack  into  a  greased 
fish  mold.  Chill  until  firm.  Unmold  and 
outline  with  tinted  cream  cheese  forced 
through  a  pastry  tube.  A  slice  of  stuffed 
olive  may  be  used  as  an  eye.  The  salad 
plate  is  garnished  with  lettuce,  pineapple 
spears,  parsley  and  dates.  Mayonnaise 
may  be  served  from  a  side  dish. 

And  for  dessert  there  is  a  delicious 
cottage  cheese  pie. 

Cottage  Cheese  Pie. — One  and  one-half 
cups  cottage  cheese,  four  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  one-half  cup  sugar  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  flour, 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  two  egg  yolks 
(unbeaten),  one-half  cup  raisins,  one- 
half  cup  chopped  nuts.  Combine  in  the 
order  given,  mix  thoroughly  and  pour  into 
an  unbaked  pie  shell.  Bake  at  400  de¬ 
grees  for  10  minutes,  then  reduce  tem¬ 
perature  to  350  degrees  and  continue  bak¬ 
ing  until  filling  is  firm  (about  30  min¬ 
utes).  Fresh  fruits  such  as  cherries  and 
currants  may  be  used  in  place  of  raisins 


Season  Stylesters 


if  desired.  This  recipe  is  sufficient  to 
fill  an  eight-inch  pie  shell. 

Cheese  Ring  With  Jam  (Individual 
Mold). — One  pound  cottage  cheese,  one 
tablespoon  plain  gelatin,  one-half  cup  cold 
water,  raspberry  or  any  other  favorite 
fruit  preserves.  Force  the  cottage  cheese 
through  a  potato  ricer  or  a  sieve.  Soak 
the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water  for  10  min¬ 
utes.  Place  this  gelatin  mixture  over 
boiling  water — a  double  boiler  is  well  to 
use  for  this  purpose  if  convenient.  When 
the  gelatin  mixture  has  melted,  allow  it. 
to  stand  in  cool  place  until  set  firmly. 
Ring  or  diamond  shaped  molds  are  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  for  this  as  they  allow  a 
center  opening  in  which  the  favorite  fruit 
preserves  may  be  placed.  When  ring 
molds  are  not  available,  serve  the  pre¬ 
serves  in  a  side  dish  or  place  a  spoonful 
on  top  of  the  cottage  cheese.  Any  taste¬ 
less  oil  may  be  used  in  greasing  the 
molds.  This  will  increase  ease  with  which 
the  molds  may  be  removed. 


More  Adventures  in 
Bookland 

My  prescription  for  mystery  tales  in¬ 
cludes  any  of  the  books  of  Mignon  Eber- 
hart,  especially  “Murder  by  an  Aristo¬ 
crat,”  "The  Dark  Garden”  and  “Danger 
in  the  Dark.”  If  you  still  feel  like  walk¬ 
ing  through  a  dark  alley  after  reading 
these  and  your  appetite  calls  for  more, 
ask  the  librarian  for  any  of  the  “Mr. 
Pinkerton”  yarns.  And  don't  overlook 
Sax  Rohmer's  series,  for  they  will  bring 
out  the  gooseflesh  in  no  time  at  all. 

When  a  book  strikes  out  in  an  entirely 
different  manner  and  style  from  the  usual 
run,  it  is  bound  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  reader  who  digests  a  big  run  of 
books.-  In  this  category  I  must  mention 
Anne  Lindbergh's  “North  to  the  Orient.” 
Charmingly  written,  this  book  holds  your 
interest  every  minute,  and  makes  our 
Anne  more  beloved  than  ever  to  the 
hearts  of  American  women.  Margaret 
Deland  takes  us  back  along  the  roads  of 
yesteryear  in  “If  This  Be  I.”  Widely 
advertised  both  as  a  novel  and  in  film 
form  “The  Lost  Plorizon”  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  books  I  have  ever  read. 
Within  the  covers  of  a  thin  little  volume 
called  “Goodbye  Mr.  Chips,”  by  James 
Hilton,  I  discovered  one  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cately  and  beautifully  written  stories  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  read. 

“Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagb,”  by  Franz 
Werfel,  moved  me  deeply  and  I  think  I 
shall  always  think  of  the  great  sorrowing 
eyes  as  skillfully  portrayed  in  this  story 
of  a  dying  race.  Told  in  a  manner  and 
style  quite  apart  from  that  displayed  by 
most  authors  is  Rogers’  “Dusk  at  the 
Grove.”  Entertaining  and  enlightening 
is  Du  Bose  Heywards’  book  “Mamba’s 
Daughters.”  Depressing  and  bewildering 
are  Julian  Green’s  “The  Closed  Garden” 
and  the  book  of  the  month  winner  of  a 
year  back,  “Now  in  November.”  Still 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  miss  them,  for  they 
offer  that  something  different.  A  story 
of  the  deep  South  and  the  Negro  race  is 
Stribling's  “The  Store.”  It  should 
further  race  tolerance  and  instill  within 
our  hearts  some  sympathy  for  a  be¬ 
wildered  people.  b.  p. 


4594  —  Sportster  May  "Zip”  or  Wear  Buttons.  Designed 
for  sizes  12  to  20  and  30  to  40.  Size  16  requires  3Va 
yards  of  39-inch  fabric. 

4622  —  Daintiest  of  Slip  ’n’  Panties  Set.  Designed 
for  sizes  34  to  50.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of 
39-mch  fabric. 

9362  —  Practical  Smock  to  Protect  All  Your  Frocks. 
Desikned  for  sizes  12  to  20  and  30  to  42.  Size  16 
requires  3%  yards  of  36-in.  fabric. 

Prices  of  patterns  15c  each,  Send  all  orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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OF  MEATS 
CURED  WITH 


meat  salt 


SUGAR  CURING 

MEAT  SALT 


Good  meat  from  your  own  stock,  cured  with  Sterling  Meat  Salt  makes 
prime  quality  and  distinctly  tasty  flavor  certain.  You  need  no  longer  go 
through  a  long  process  of  smoking,  curing,  and  flavoring.  You  can  both 
cure  and  flavor  in  one  operation.  The  special  International  formula, 
developed  by  the  International  Salt  Research  Laboratory,  makes  it  safe 
and  convenient  to  cure  meats  on  the  farm  by  this  modern  method. 

All  the  ingredients  necessary — salt,  brown  sugar,  spices,  and  salt¬ 
petre  are  blended  together  in  balanced  proportions.  You  merely  follow 
the  simple  directions  on  the  can  for  appetizing  color,  pleasing  tenderness 
and  delicious  flavor  every  time. 

You  will  appreciate  the  savings 
in  money  and  time  that  make 
Sterling  Salt  so  economical  to  use. 

In  addition,  you  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  you  can  safely 
trust  your  winter’s  meat  supply  to 
the  laboratory— tested,  time-tried 
International  formula. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  either 
the  10  lb.  can  which  cures  up  to 
100  lbs.  of  meat  or  the  convenient 
2  lb.,  2  oz.  size. 


FREE  BOOK  FOR  FARMERS.  Detailed 
instructions  for  butchering  and  curing  meat 
contained  in  a  32  page  illustrated  book 
along  with  practical  data  on  how  to  in¬ 
crease  farm  profits  by  the  proper  use  of  salt. 
Recipes  and  kitchen  helps  are  included. 
Write  for  your  free  copy. 

STERLING  SEASONING  adds  a  delicious 
flavor  to  roasts,  all  ground  meats,  soups, 
gravies,  and  poultry  dressing.  It  makes  the 
most  appetizing  sausage  you  ever  tasted. 
Buy  it  in  cans  containing  7F3  lbs.,  10 
ounces,  or  3  ounces. 


STERLING  TABLE  SALT,  Iodized  and  Plain. 
For  only  5c  you  get  a  1  lb.,  8  oz.  carton  of  steam- 
sterilized  salt.  The  Council  on  Foods  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  has  authorized  us  to  use 
the  following  official  statement:  “STERLING 
IODIZED  SALT  used  daily  for  table  purposes  and 
also  in  cooking  will  supplement  the  iodine  of  diets 
which  may  be  deficient  in  iodine  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  help  to  protect  users  against  simple  goiter.” 


PREMIUMS.  E\ery  10  lb.  can  includes  a 
coupon  which  entitles  you  to  secure  at 
about  half  the  retail  cost  two  valuable  farm 
tools — a  quality  butcher  knife  with  car¬ 
bon  steel  blade  and  a  bell  scraper  for  remov¬ 
ing  bristles.  Buy  a  can  now  so  you  can  have 
these  tools  for  your  next  meat  curing  time. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  RN  138  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  and  a  copy  of  “The  Farmers'  Salt  Book’’  to: 

Name _ _ _ ___ _ 


Print  Plainly 


Address 

City  or  Town _ 

My  Dealer  is _ 


State - 


jpiPgg 
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DRAWN  BY  BARBARA  MARSHALL  (16), 
MASSACHUSETTS 

MEMORY  YERSE 


To  the  Thawing  Wind 

Come  with  rain,  0  loud  southwester! 
Bring  the  singer,  bring  the  nester; 

Give  the  buried  flower  a  dream: 

Make  the  settled  snow-bank  steam; 

Find  the  brown  beneath  the  white; 

But  what’er  you  do  tonight. 

Bathe  my  window,  make  it  flow. 

Melt  it  as  the  ice  will  go; 

Melt  the  glass  and  leave  the  sticks 
Like  a  hermit’s  crucifix; 

Burst  into  my  narrow  stall : 

Sing  the  pictures  on  the  wall; 

Bun  the  rattling  pages  o’er; 

Scatter  poems  on  the  floor; 

Turn  the  poet  out  of  door. 

— Robert  Frost. 


DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 

Dec.  26.— Well  at  last  the  great  day  has 
passed  for  another  year.  The  excitement  of 
having  all  the  folks  together  for  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  has  died  down  and  now  Ralph  and  I  can  go 
out  and  enjoy  our  new  presents.  There  is  no 
ice  here  today  so  we  left  our  skates  home  but 
Ralph  got  a  new  football  and  it  didn’t  take  long 
to  form  two  teams  of  five  fellows  each.  We 
called  ourselves  “California’  and  the  other  team 
“Alabama,”  and  made  believe  that  we  were 
plaving  in  the  great  “Rose  Bowl.”  “.Tip  Allen” 
made  a  touchdown  for  Alabama  in  the  kickoff 
but  we  soon  scored  with  passes  and  tied  them. 
Just  before  we  decided  to  quite  Ralph  slipped 
and  his  his  shoulder  pretty  hard  and  because 
we  didn’t  have  a  substitute,  Alabama  scored 
again  This  made  the  score  12-6.  Wonder  if 
the  game  on  New  Year’s  Day  will  end  with  the 
same  score?  [No,  it  did  not,  the  score  was  13-0, 
with  California  on  the  long  end. — Etaoin  Shrdlu.] 

Ralph’s  shoulder  hurt  him  so  much  that  we 
went  right  home  and  mother  sent  for  the  doctor. 
Tie  said  that  Ralph  had  a  bad  bruise  but  that 
he  would  lie  all  right  in  a  few  days.  In  the 
meantime  Mother  told  Dad  what  she  thought  of 
giving  a  football  to  a  boy  of  Ralph’s  age.  Dad 
used  to  piav  football  in  school  so  he  just  laughed 
and  said  that  a  few  knocks  wouldn’t  hurt  a 
tough  “warrior”  like  Ralph. 

Dec  07 — no  football  for  us  today  for  Ralph 
can  hardly  move  his  shoulder.  I  tried  some  ex¬ 
periments’  with  my  new  chemistry  set  and 
Mother  told  me  to  be  sure  that  I  didn’t  blow 
up  the  house.  I  have  some  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate  and  when  you  put  a  little  in  a  glass  of 
water  it  turns  purple.  There  is  also  a  way  to 
turn  ink  to  water,  but  it  is  only  a  trick  because 
you  don’t  use  real  ink  but  a  chemical  to  make 
the  water  the  same  color  as  ink. 

In  the  evening  Dad  took  us  all  to  see  “Wells- 
Fargo,”  a  story  of  the  early  West  and  the 
pony  express.  I  was  disappointed.  that  there 
weren’t  more  Indians  and  battles  in  it  but  it 
was  a  good  picture  just  the  same.  When  we 
got  out  of  the  theater  it  was  snowing  and  Dad 
had  to  drive  all  the  way  home  with  his  head 
out  of  the  window  because  the  wiper  wouldn’t 
work.  He  was  frozen  stiff  when  we  got  into 
the  house,  but  we  were  cold.  too.  because  the 
window  had  been  open  all  the  way. — “Dutch.” 


DRAWN  BY  JOYCE  ABOTT,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Dear  Our  Pagers — May  I  congratulate  every 
contributor  for  such  fine  work?  Ah,  to  become 
one  of  your  ranks  instead  of  only  a  constant 
reader,  ‘i  shall  try,  but  doubt  very  much  my 
ability  to  write  such  interesting  diaries  as 
“Dilly”  or  “The  Bay”  or  such  poetry  as  Rose 
Schasfer  (A)  or  least  of  all  to  draw  in  compe¬ 
tition  to  Shirley  Sock  or  Joachim  Kreutzfeldt. 
For  poetry  I  cannot  rhyme. 

In  drawing  I  lag  far  behind. 

While  memory  verses  are  my  weakness 
I  still  protest  in  all  meekness, 

To  write  such  things  to  bore 

Those  who’ve  head  better  things  before. 

A  sudden  thought  interupts.  Whatever  became 
of  Pollyanna  of  Pennsylvania?  I  used  to  enjoy 
her  work.  Now  that  I  wake  again,  she’s  gone! 
Actually  gone,  walked  out  ou  a  sleeper.  Here’s 
wishing  all  Our  Pagers  and  their  readers  lots 
of  skating  weather! — Pauline  Nowakoski  (17), 
Massachusetts. 

Dear  Friends — I  enjoy  reading  and  looking  at 
Our  Page  and  look  forward  to  it  each  month. 
I  am  15  years  old  and  a  sophomore  in  high 
school.  I  like  school  very  much  and  especially 
study  periods,  when,  if  I  have  no  work  to  do, 
I  draw  pictures. — Ruth  Swensen  (15),  Connec- 

tUDear  Bovs  and  Girls— I  get  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
the  first  thing  that  I  read  is  Our  Page.  I  live 
in  a  little  village  called  Granite,  which  is  in 
Ulster  Countv.  It  is  because  of  the  rock  foun¬ 
dation  around  us  that  the  town  gets  its  name. 
As  it  is  in  a  valley  the  farmers  here  make  a 
living  from  farming,  poultry  and  dairy.  We  are 
also  in  the  midst  of  boarding  and  rooming 


houses.  The  famous  Windmere  House,  which  is 
situated  on  the  very  edge  of  a  cliff  above  Lake 
Minnewaska,  is  just  a  few  miles  distant.  Granite 
grows  slowly  and  we  hope  some  day  that  it  will 
be  as  great,  and  prosperous  as  any  large  town 
in  New  York  State. — Max  Horowitz  (11),  New 
York. 

Dear  Friends — I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Our 
Page  and  would  like  to  join  in  the  fun.  I  am 
16  years  old  and  in  the  second  year  of  high 
school  and  I  enjoy  Our  Page  very  much.  I  had 
planned  so  many  times  to  join  but  I  guess  the 
wonderful  drawings  and  original  poems  the  other 
members  sent  in  discouraged  me.  However,  the 
other  day  I  suddenly  realized  that  if  I  didn’t 
hurry  up  it  might  be  too  late  to  join.. — Alma 
Frisella  (16),  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Our  Page — I  hope  that  all  of  you  had  a 
good  time  at  Christmas.  Wasn’t  it  nice  of 
Mary  Gelletly,  Pan  and  some  of  the  other  older 
girls  to  write  to  Our  Page  again  and  wasn't 
Erna  Weinand’s  letter  from  Germany  interest¬ 
ing? — Adella  May  Kay  (11),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends — 1037  is  gone!  Where  did  it  go? 
It  makes  me  feel  helpless  to  realize  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  we  feel  about  it,  time  still  keeps 
relentlessly  marching  on.  Now  see  the  result  of 
too  much  news  reels?  I  mean  that  awfully 
stilted  language.  I  do  wish  you  all  a  lot  of 
happiness  during  1038  and  also  that  Our  Page 
keeps  up  its  grand  record.  I  thought  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  was  a  fitting  climax  to  a  year  that 
has  brought  all  of  its  readers  much  enjoyment — 
Florence  Wicks,  New  l’ork. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  have  always  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  diaries,  letters  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  Our  Page,  especially  the  drawings  as  I 
also  am  fond  of  drawing.  I  am  a  17-year-old 
farm  girl  and  a  senior  in  high  school.  For 
pets  I  iiave  a  large  Scotch  Collie  and  several 
cats.  Other  hobbies  that  I  have  besides  draw¬ 
ing  are  collecting  stamps  and  reading.  I  would 
like  to  have  Our  Pagers  about  my  age  write  to 
me. — Mariam  Armstrong  (17),  New  York. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ME 

WINTER 

The  snow  fell,  softly  and  silently,  in  big  furry 
flakes.  You  stepped  from  your  door  into  a  deep 
drift  and  laughingly  stamped  your  feet  ou  the 


cleared  pavement  beyond.  What  a  glorious 
night!  Much  too  beautiful  to  waste  riding 
downtown  on  the  bus.  You  walk  along  slowly, 
reveling  in  the  blue-black  air  sparkling  with 
snow  flakes  made  silvery  by  the  street  lamp. 
You  look  up  and  feel  the  tiniest,  most  unim¬ 
portant  part  of  the  scene.  No  longer  are  you 
tlie  central  actor  with  the  world  your  stage, 
but  now  all  eyes  are  focused  on  nature  and  the 
lazily  falling  flakes.  Other  scenes  come  to 
your  mind. 

You  leave  the  school  from  play  practice.  They 
had  kept  you  later  than  the  rest  and  you  had 
walked  down  the  long  street  to  the  corner, 
alone,  the  wind  wrapping  your  skirts  around 
you.  A  few  feet  from  the  building  you  had 
been  swallowed  up  with  nothing  but  the  misty 
glow  of  the  street  lamp  through  the  storm  to 
guide  you.  Your  eyes  felt  heavy  and  you  raised 
your  lids  trying  to  see  through  the  heavy  fringe 
of  flakes.  A  wierd  night  and  a  beautiful  one! 
The  piled-up  drifts  looked  fascinating,  if  only 
you  had  time  to  stop  and  romp  through  them! 
But  on  you  go,  and  as  you  wait  at  the  corner 
for  the  bus  a  car  slowly  plows  through  the 
drifted  snow.  Will  they  make  it?  But  a 
shout  came  from  the  lowered  window  and  you 
realize  that  it  is  Bonnie.  As  the  car  stops  you 
open  the  door  and  crawl  in,  glad  of  the  shelter¬ 
ing  warmth  and  the  radio  turned  to  some  light 
music.  Bonnie,  however,  aroused  you  indigna¬ 
tion  when  she  groaned.  “What  a  night!  We 
were  having  perfect  weather  until  this  snow¬ 
storm!”  “Perfect  weather  for  October  you 
mean,”  you  cannot  help  retorting. 

But  Bonnie  never  did  see  the  beauty  in  Win¬ 
ter,  in  snow!  Your  thoughts  come  back  to  the 
present.  Even  now  she  is  sitting  at  home 
reading  because  she  did  not  want  to  be  out  in 
“such  nasty  weather.”  Y’ou  skip  a  little  as 
you  remember  the  tobogganing  party  tomorrow, 
and  the  skating  and  skiing  to  be  had  all  this 
week.  Why  it  is  the  most  fun  of  the  year, 
almost. 

And  so  on  you  go,  thinking  of  skating,  skiing, 
sliding  and  then  skating  again  until  the  snow 
absorbs  your  interest.  It  delights  you  and  from 
delight  your  emotions  and  thoughts  go  on  and 
appreciate  its  artistic  value;  then  with  such 
constant  reverie  upon  it  you  become  filled  with 
awe  and  arrive  at  your  destination  so  absorbed 
that  you  only  come  back  to  the  present  when 
you  collide  with  a  passerby  who  murmurs  a 
faint  “pardon.”  Was  he,  too.  thinking  of 
Winter? — Helen  Ashman,  Wisconsin. 


BEN  AND  INK  —  BY  LLOYD  O’REE  (19),  NEW  YORK 


HIGH  FLYERS  —  BY  CARYLE  LA  LONE, 
NEW  YORK 


THE  SKATERS’  RELIEF  —  BY  ESTHER 
ADAMS  (17),  PENNSYLVANIA 


IT’S  ALL  IN  FUN  —  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK, 
(19),  NEW  YORK 


THE  TEST  —  BY  CAROL  AIKEN  (17), 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MILES,  VERMONT  STRONG  (17),  NEW  YORK 


DRAWN  BY  JOACHIM  KREUTZFELDT  (17) 
NEW  YORK 

BELLS 

Frosty  sleiglibells  ringing. 

Sweet  old  memories  bringing, 

Like  white  snowbirds  winging 
Snowbirds  long  ago. 

Church  bells  sweetly  pealing. 

A  happy  home-like  feeling 
Comes  softly,  surely  stealing. 

Stealing  o’er  the  snow. 

— Miriam  Boyce  (14),  Vermont. 


JOHNNY’S  THRILL 

The  school-room  was  quiet  and  still: 
little  Johnny  was  looking  for  a  thrill. 

t°pk  from  his  pocket,  a  rubber  band, 

1  liinking  of  cowboys,  he  too’d  like  to  brand. 

He  rolled  a  piece  of  paper  verv  small, 

Now  he  had  a  fine  spit-ball! 

Teacher  at  the  blackboard  doing  work, 

Johnny  aimed  at  her  without  a  shirk. 

Ouch!  ouch!”  the  teacher  screamed! 

"  1:1  *•  happened  next  you  never  would  have 
dreamed. 

Oh,  oh,  it’s  teacher’s  pet,  she  saw  it  all! 
teacher,  Johnny  fired  that  spit-ball.” 

—Mary  Doris  Rogers  (16),  New  Jersey. 


HUMANE  THOUGHTS 

We’re  here  so  short  a  time  before 
We  go  to  unknown  ends; 

We  may  not  meet  in  other  worlds, 

So  let’s  hurry  and  be  friends. 

Some  people  say  the  whole  wide  world  is  sad. 
Because  their  own  small  thoughts  are  cross 
or  blue ; 

And  yet  you  cannot  say  the  road  is  bad. 

Because  you  have  a  pebble  in  your  shoe. 

So  look  on  things  with  friendly  eyes 
Cast  out  little  hates, 

Just  love  life  with  all  your  hears — 

Life  reciprocates! 

— Dorothy  Auelair  (17),  Massachusetts. 


A  LATIN  MID-YEAR  EXAM 

Two  bells  ring,  the  fatal  hour 
At  last  is  drawing  nigh. 

Something  within  you  seems  to  cower, 

You  can’t  stop  it  if  you  try. 

It  seems  that  all  you  ever  knew 
Has  taken  a  vacation. 

When  you  think  of  it,  too — 

All  that  tiresome  preparation. 

Your  paper  all  gets  in  a  mess. 

The  eraser  just  won’t  work, 

The  black  marks  on  your  paper 
Just  stare  at  you  and  smirk. 

The  bell  rings  and  its  over, 

An  awful  mental  strain — 

Y’ou  feel  like  a  lonesome  rover 
About  to  be  set  free  again. 

Then  comes  those  days  of  wondering. 

An  awful  agony — 

Always,  forever  pondering 

Whether  you  get  “A”  or  “E”! 

— Clara  Saunders  (14),  Massachusetts. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  st.,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y.,  with 
the  name  and  State  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outisde  of  the  envelope.  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Beatrice  Robinson  (13),  New  York;  Ruth 
Buxbaum  (12i.  New  York;  Marion  Armstrong 
(17),  New  Y’ork. 


DRAWN  BY  JOYCE  ABOTT,  PENNSYLVANIA 


We  now  present  our  new  leaf  for  1!>38.  Old 
Father  Time  is  seen  limping  out  of  the  picture 
and  to  him  we  say  “farewell.” 

Now  the  holidays  are  over  and  mid-year 
exams,  too,  Perhaps  many  of  you  contemplated 
said  exams  with  much  the  same  sinking  feeling 
as  did  Clara  Saunders.  We  hope  you  all  passed. 

Florence  Wicks  surprised  us  in  her  story.  We 
never  expected  to  have  Martha  fall  into  the 
trunk.  Little  Johnny  is  here  again  and  this 
time  in  trouble.  Dorothy  Auelair"  gives  us  her 
philosophy  such  ns  we  can  all  listen  to  at  times. 
Helen  Ashman  lias  given  us  something  to  think 
about  in  lire  sketch  “Winter.”  We  are  quite 
often  in  such  a  rush  that  we  cannot  stop  to 
notice  the  beauty  around  us.  There  is  so  much 
enjoyment  in  the  colors  of  a  sunset,  frost  on 
the  window,  the  snow  on  a  reef,  gulls  on  a 
wave,  a  sound  of  church  bells  on  a  Sunday 
morning  or  even  the  toll  of  the  town  clock  on 
a  busy  Saturday  night.  Do  you  ever  think  of 
the  sounds  you  like  to  hear,  or  odors  that  arc 
pleasing  to  you,  or  the  silky  warm  feeling  of 
a  cat’s  back?  Perhaps  we  do  not  realize  our 
enjoyment  of  them.  And  yet  these  things  are 
all  around  us  and  we  enjoy  them  unconsciously 
which  makes  for  happiness. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  that 
month.  Letters  received  later  than  this  date 
must  be  held  over  until  the  next  month.  Let¬ 
ters  are  welcome  at  any  time. 
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urpee's  GIANT 


Giant  Dahlia-Flowered 
blooms,5  inches  across, 2  inches  thick. 
Sturdy  3-ft.  plants.  4  favorite  colors. 
Scarlet,  Lavender,  Yellow,  Rose 
-aloc-Packetof  seeds  of  each,  all  for  10c 
postpaid  to  you.  Send  dime  today! 
Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  free-Ui  pages-over 
100  pictures  in  color,  a  valuable  guide  to  every 
flower  and  vegetable  worth 
StYV“W  a*,  growing.  Guaranteed 
seeds.  Low  prices. 


Cata/oa,  FREE 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

455  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


To  Get  the  Best 
Cough  Medicine, 
Mix  It  at  Home 

Saves  Good  Money.  No  Cooking. 


This  famous  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
of  housewives,  because  there  is  no  other 
wav  to  obtain  such  a  dependable,  effective 
remedy  for  coughs  that  start  from  colds 
It's  so  easy  to  mix — a  child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  concentrated  compound  of  Norway 
Pine  famous  for  its  effect  on  throat  and 
bronchial  membranes. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  It  s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  takes  but  a  moment. 
No  cooking  needed.  ......  , 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and 
add  vour  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint 
of  cough  remedy,  far  superior  to  anything 
you  could  buy  ready-made,  and  you  get 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  never 
spoils,  and  is  very  pleasant  —  children  love  it. 

You’ll  be  amazed  by  the  way  it  takes 
hold  of  severe  coughs,  giving  you  double- 
quick  relief.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  Money  refunded  if  it 
doesn't  please  you  in  every  way. 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
oi.ee  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  i>eople 
pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  cause 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  pufifi- 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Fills, 
used  sueessfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  Miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Fills. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbv 

90” 


You  can  paper  ths  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents— by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I n ve  n  tors 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t  risk  delay  in 
patenting  your  invention.  Send  sketcli  or  model  for  in¬ 
structions  or  write  for  new  48-Pago  FREE  booklet, 
"Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor.”  No  charge  for  pre¬ 
liminary  information.  Prompt,  careful  efficient  service. 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman  Berman.  Registered 
Patent  Attorneys.  503-Z  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STEADY  WORK— GOOD  PAY-RELIABLE  MAN 

WANTED  to  call  on  farmers,  no  experience  or  capi¬ 
tal  required.  Pleasant  work.  Home  every  night.  Make 
up  to  $12  a  day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Particulars 
Free.  Write  McNESS  CO.,  Dept.  93,  Freeport,  Illinois 


BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Slnktub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00.  Catalogue  free. 
SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service.  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


\T  ADMO  For  RuVs  an(1  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
YAK  IM\  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

*  ‘AIUYU  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Ma. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  2 

WILLOW  ART  SERVICE,  32  Union  Sq.,  New  York  ( 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Sunday  Night  Supper 

I  wonder  what  kind  of  supper  the  read¬ 
ers  have  on  Sunday  nights.  Do  you  have 
warmed  “left  overs”  from  dinner,  do  you 
just  take  a  hand-out,  or  do  you  prepare 
a  regular  one  such  as  you  have  on  any 
week  day? 

At  our  house  Sunday  suppers  are 
looked  forward  to  with  much  pleasure, 
and  I  enjoy  preparing  them  more  than 
any  other  meal.  We  have  two  standing 
rules  about  them.  First,  this  supper  is  to 
be  different  and,  second,  we  use  so  few 
dishes  that  for  one  evening  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  wash  them. 

Our  menu  usually  consists  of  some 
kind  of  sandwiches  and  a  delicious  des¬ 
sert.  I  take  great  care,  pride,  and  joy 
in  making  the  sandwiches.  There  must 
be  soft,  thin  slices  of  bread,  butter  even¬ 
ly  spread  and  moist  fillings.  I  plan  for 
them  on  Saturday  just  as  much  as  I  do 
for  my  week-end  baking.  The  filling  may 
be  part  of  a  ham  boiled  the  day  before 
or  pressed  chicken  or  a  can  of  cold-pack 
beef  run  through  the  grinder. 

In  the  Winter  we  appreciate  and  rel¬ 
ish  hot  sandwiches.  Here  is  our  favorite : 
Cut  bread  thin,  spread  with  butter,  put 
a  thin  slice  of  cheese  between.  Dip  these 
in  the  following  mixture :  One  beaten 
egg,  a  dash  of  salt  and  a  half  cup  of 
milk.  Fry  in  a  hot-buttered  skillet  on 
both  sides.  Others  we  particularly  like 
are  toasted  bread  covered  either  with  hot- 
creamed  chicken,  salmon  or  oysters,  or 
dried  beef  gravy. 

Here  is  another  hot  one-dish  supper. 
Boil  hard  at  breakfast  time  as  many 
eggs  as  needed,  shell  and  that  night  roll 
them  in  beaten  egg  crumbs  and  let  them 
grow  brown  and  hot  in  a  buttered  skillet. 
Toast  bread,  pour  hot  canned  tomatoes 
over  the  slices  and  top  each  serving  with 
one  of  the  crusted  eggs. 

On  rainy  Sunday  evenings  we  invari¬ 
ably  have  waffles,  and  every  one  of  the 
family  looks  forward  to  it. 

About  five  o’clock  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  some  city  friend  called,  saying  they 
were  coming  to  see  us  and  would  be  there 
in  an  hour.  At  first  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  If  I  worked  fast  and  furious 
enough  I  might  be  able  to  get  ready  a 
big  company  supper,  but  I  finally  decided 
to  give  them  our  usual  supper,  adding  a 
particularly  delicious  salad.  The  com¬ 
pliments  they  gave  me  and  the  way  they 
enjoyed  it  showed  me  what  a  really  de¬ 
lightful  way  it  was  to  entertain  friends 
informally.  mrs.  f.  e.  r. 


Buckwheat  Cakes  and 
Honey 

I  have  a  recipe  for  making  perfect 
buckwheat  cakes  which  has  been  handed 
down  in  the  family  for  three  generations. 
This  is  the  way :  Stir  together  one-half 
cup  buttermilk  or  sour  milk,  one-half 
yeast  cake,  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Add  buckwheat 
flour,  gradually  beating  in  each  spoonful. 
When  batter  spreads  on  edge  of  spoon 
no  more  flour  is  needed.  Let  stand  in  a 
warm  place  over  night.  In  the  morning 
add  one  level  teaspoon  of  soda,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  molasses  or  brown  sugar.  Beat 
thoroughly  before  baking. 

The  secret  of  good  buckwheat  cakes  is 
making  them  fresh  every  night  without 
using  left-over  batter. 

Buckwheat  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia, 
where  it  is  cultivated  as  well  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  North  America.  As  it  grows 
easily  and  quickly  in  rocky  and  sterile 
ground,  our  pioneer  ancestors  raised  great 
harvests  of  it. 

The  dark  brown  , tough  husk  of  the 
grain  is  three-cornered,  just  the  shape  of 
a  beechnut,  and  that  is  how  we  get  our 
word,  “buckwheat,”  the  Germans  call¬ 
ing  it,  “beechwheat.” 

The  encyclopedia  is  very  “high  hat” 
over  buckwheat  as  a  food,  superciliously 
stating  that  it  is  “grown  in  Great  Britain 
only  to  supply  food  for  pigeons  and  poul¬ 
try,  which  devour  the  seeds  wih  avidity,” 
which  makes  me  feel  like  retorting  as  the 
Scotchman  did  to  the  Englishman  who 
said,  “We  feed  oats  to  our  horses.” 
“Yes,”  replied  the  Scotchman,  “and  where 
do  you  find  such  horses  as  in  England, 
and  such  men  as  in  Scotland?”  L.  c. 


Boiled  Cider  Pies 

Oue  cup  boiled  cider,  one  cup  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  about  two-thirds  cup  granulated 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  melted  butter, 
yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  two  table¬ 
spoons  corn  starch  dissolved  in  a  little 
water ;  cook  all  together  in  a  double 
boiler  until  well  thickened ;  pour  into  a 
previously  baked  pie  crust,  cover  with  a 
meringue  made  with  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  beaten  with  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar;  brown  meringue  lightly. 

The  amount  of  sugar  may  vary  a  little 
as  some  boiled  cider  is  more  acid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  sweet  apples 
used  in  it,  and  unless  the  butter  is  quite 
salty  I  add  a  small  pinch  of  salt.  airs.  s.  c. 


CRISP  MOLASSES  COOKIES 


1  cup  shortening,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Mo¬ 
lasses,  1  tablespoon  vinegar,  1  tablespoon  ginger,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  Yi  teaspoon  salt,  2  eggs,  well  beaten, 
1  teaspoon  soda,  1  tablespoon  hot  water,  6  cups  flour. 

Place  the  first  7  ingredients  in  a  saucepan  and  heat  to 
boiling.  Remove  from  stove,  cool  and  add  eggs,  soda 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  the  hot  water,  and  flour. 
Turn  out  on  floured  board  and  roll  very  thin.  Bake  on 
greased  baking  sheets  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (350°F.) 
about  15  minutes.  Makes  6  dozen  crisp  cookies. 


HERE’S  A  RECIPE  to  save  you  time,  energy  and 
dishwashing.  No  bothersome  creaming  of  short¬ 
ening  and  sugar— you  stir  up  all  the  ingredients  in  a 
saucepan.  And  the  cookies  cost  only  about  fxf  a  dozen ! 

But  be  sure  to  use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses — made 
from  the  choicest,  freshly  crushed  Louisiana  sugar 
cane.  Then  your  cookies  will  have  the  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flavor  that  everybody  loves! 


Brer  ! 


rpcri  Brer  Rabbit’s  new  book.  100  recipes.  Ginger- 
*  N*tt.  breads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  breads, 
muffins,  waffles,  griddle  cakes,  candies.  Address  Penick  & 
Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  R-7. 


(  Print  Name  and  Address) 


ROLL  FILMACHINE  DEVELOPED 

and  your  choice:  (1)  8  Finerfotos  and  2  Professional 
Bromide  Enlargements:  (2)  16  guaranteed  Velox  Finer¬ 
fotos  or  (3)  8  Finerfotos  and  one  beautiful  colored  (in 
oil)  enlargement,  all  for  25c  coin.  Order  by  number. 

FINERFOTOS.  Box  898-3.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Mammoth3"  flow-la^  ^ 

ail  colors  mix-  Bfct  li* 

ed,  many  refilled.  ■  ■  *  » 

waved,  blotched.  Full-size  Pkt.  free  with 
Maule’s  Seed  Book- send  3c  for  postage. 

,  0z-  Postpaid  for  SI ■  5 O  / 

Maule’a  tested  seeds  / 
for  prize  flowers  and  S 
vegetables;  low  prices .  ' 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints.  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCrosae.Wii 


_  r  _  fim.  nenm  itihulc 

EnH2Hl603  Maule  Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
-SEE  WHAT  YQU'LL  SAVE  AT  THE 


Nearly  200  Styles,  Sizes 

Tins  FREE  CATALOG  will 
save  you  K  to  on  Ranges, 
Heaters,  Furnaces  at  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES.  It  displays 


nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes  I  j 
—  (illustrated  in  beautiful  If 
colors). 

New  Combination  Elec-  I 
trie  and  Coal  Range  SL 

New  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  111 
— newCombinationGas.Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges — new  Com-  — 

bination  Electric,  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges — Gas  Stoves — 

Oil  Ranges — Coal  and  Wood 
Heaters  —  Furnaces  (Free 
Plans) .  Many  range  color  com-  ? 

binations  including  White —  gS 
Tan  and  Ivory — Green  and  ; 

Ivory— Black  and  Tan.  Mail  U 
coupon.  I 

Terms  as  little  as  12caday 

This  FREE  CATALOG  gives  you 
EASY  TERMS — small  down  pay¬ 
ments — as  little  as  12c  a  day  on 
some  stoves.  It  explains  our  30-day 
FREE  Trial  offer,  24  hour  shipment. 
"Satisfaction  or  Money  Back.” 

1,200,000  Satisfied  Users 

This  catalog  tellsabout  the“Oven  that 
Floats  in  Flame”  and  why  Kalamazoo 
Quality  has  been  famous  for  38  years. 
It  is  yours  —  FREE.  Mail  coupon! 
Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co. 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO.,  $£*$8$ 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  free  factory  catalog.  ie 

Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested.  £  JS8JV; 

□  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 

□  Combination  Electric  and  Coal  Ranges  - ■ 

□  Coal  &.  Wood  Ranges  □  Gas  Ranges  -'"-‘'-'0 

□  Oil  Ranges  □Coal  A  Wood  Heaters  □  Furnaces 


Name 


{Print  name  plainly) 


Address. 


State. 


t*  FREE  CaiuCm, 


AKaiamazoQ 


Direct  to  You 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Try  Brer  Rabbit’s 
quick  new  way  to  make 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  29,  1938 
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VALUE 


.  .  .  ana  ot4 
urruvt  LA 

IN  SIDE 

tAdtc&usify 


The  secret  of  VALUE  in  Bag  Balm  is  in  carefully- 
compounding  this  bland  and  soothing  medicated 
ointment  with  an  EXCLUSIVE  distilled  oil  for 
promoting  QUICK  HEALING  of  teat  and  udder 
ills.  Caked  bag,  inflammation  and  irritating  cuts, 
chaps  and  injuries  yield  amazingly  to  Bag  Balm 
treatment.  Always  have  the  big-value  package  of 
Bag  Balm  handy  for  use  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble 
— for  softening,  soothing,  healing  often  between 
milkings.  Clean,  pleasant  to  use;  cannot  taint 
milk.  BIG  10-OZ.  PACKAGE  60*  at  stores  or 
postpaid  if  dealer  is  out  of  stock. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  9-A,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


BAG  BALM  DILATORS  —  Packed  In  Bag  Balm  Medi¬ 
cated  Ointment:  Smooth,  ivory-like;  holds  teat  canal 
correctly  while  healing,  carries  medication  into  teat, 
cannot  absorb  pus  infection.  2  5  in  handy  package,  60*. 


DILATORS 


fCONOMY 

///mv  SI  LOS 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

BY  ORDERING  EARLY 

Extra  quality  with  spsclal 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY, 

,  P.  0.  Box  556, 
Schenectady,  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &.  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

deserves  the  best  help.  Don’t 
experiment  and  prolong  his 
suffering.  S  A  VOSS,  the  fa¬ 
mous  treatment  (formerly 
calledSave-The-Horse),  sold 
for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
promptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
bone,  high  ringbone,  ankle,  tendon,  stifle,  hip, 
shoulder  and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  work¬ 
ing.  At  druggist;  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Symp¬ 
tom  and  Guidance  Book  FREE,  with  copy  of 
Guarantee  to  any  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse— 
or  cow.  Write  today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 
121  Montgomery  Street,  Binghamton,  K.  Y. 


ANDERSON  PORTABLE  MILKERS 

No  installing — Plug  in¬ 
to  any  lamp  socket  and 
milk  one  to  four  cows 
Lat  once.  Fast,  extreme- 
llv  simple,  sanitary, 
fiiighly  developed,  very 
practical  and  durable. 
Also  ELECTRIC  HEAD 
PIPE  DINE  OUTFITS. 
You  must  be  satisfied 
they  are  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  or  no  sale.  Write 
ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
“Builders  of  High  Grade  Milkers  for  Over  20  Years” 


Louden  Plans  Save  I 

i  FEED  ~  LABOR  -  MONEY 


MOORE  BROS 


"PURPUL"  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT 


Mailad 
FREE 

To  Dairymen  on 
request.  Imitated  but 
not  equalled.  Try  Once 
— You’ll  order  MOORE! 
Address  Department  R, 


The  MOORE  BROS.  Corp..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


YEARS  PLANNING 

BARNS 

Louden  Barn  Plans  insure 
best  arrangement  to  make 
animals  contented  — 
healthier — more  productive. 
Provide  highest  barn  effi¬ 
ciency.  Make  chores  easier. 
Fully  explained  in  New 
Louden  Barn  Plan  Book. 
Contains  hundreds  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  practical  ideas. 
Proper  floor  levels,  correct 
space  for  animals,  correct 
alley  width.  Send  today. 
Get  d  e  t  a  i  1  s  on  Louden 
“Double-Life”  farm  build¬ 
ing  equipment. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

(.Eat.  186 7) 

1 33  S.  Court  St.  1 047  Broadway, 
Fairfield,  Iowa  Dept.  D, Albany,  N.Y. 

Branches  :  Toledo  -  St.  Paul 


UTTER  CARRIERS 


Ifi'IIM'.'l 


AND  STANCHIONS 


BROODER  HOUSE 


i!«201®ILjOLi5i 


"Everything  for  FARM  BUILDINGS 


THE  LOT-DEN  MACHINERY  CO.  Mill  TODAY' 

1047  Broadway,  Dept.  D,  Albany.  N.  V.  1,1  Hl1"  1  ’  | 

I  Milk  ....  Cows.  I  am  interested  in:  □  Building 
Barn  □  Modernizing  Barn  □  Cow  Stalls  □  Water  I 
Bowls  □  Stanchions  □  Litter  Carriers  □  Sliding  j 
Door  Track  □  Ventilation  □  Hog  House  □  Hay 
Tools  □  Brooder  House  □  Send  Free  Barn  Plan  | 
Book.  | 

Name  . . .  j 

Address  . 

Town  . State . 


Problems  in  Steer  Feeding 


On  September  4,  1937,  I  had  delivered 
to  me  30  head  of  steers  from  the  Buffalo 
Stock  Yards.  These  are  a  miscellaneous 
lot — some  red,  some  black,  some  Dutch 
Belted,  etc.  They  averaged  433  Mi  pounds 
in  weight  and  cost  7%  cents  per  pound, 
or  13,000  pounds,  $1,007.  1  took  out 

life  insurance  for  a  year  on  $1,000  at 
6.5  percent  at  an  expense  of  $65,  and  in¬ 
terest  at  the  bank  for  one  year  $69.40, 
making  a  total  cost  of  $1,141.40.  This 
makes  an  average  cost  of  $38,048  each, 
including  all  expenses,  or  $8.78  per  cwt. 
The  insurance  adds  for  loss  10  percent 
per  month.  One  steer  died  before  the 
end  of  the  month  and  brought  back  $33.33 
insurance  money,  turned  into  the  hank, 
and  $2  for  carcass  turned  back  to  the 
insurance  company. 

These  steers  were  turned  out  on  pas¬ 
ture  and  have  apparently  put  on  a  good 
gain. 

The  plan  is  to  winter  them  on 
roughage  with  no  grain  expense,  and 
about  the  middle  of  May  turn  out  on 
pasture  and  then  sell.  They  have  the  run 
of  a  large  basement  with  creek  at  rear  of 
barn  and  a  well  and  cistern  in  the  barn 
available. 

As  the  barn  is  some  distance  from  resi¬ 
dence,  can  they  be  fed  once  a  day?  Can  a 
mixed  ration  of  the  hay.  bean  pods  and 
oat  straw  he  mixed  and  fed?  IIow  many 
pounds  of  each.  hay.  pods  and  straw,  will 
each  require  per  day?  (Hay  buyers  are 
only  offering  $5  to  $6  per  ton  for  baling.) 
Should  these  steers  be  allowed  to  go  out 
doors  to  the  creek  or  should  they  he  con¬ 
fined  in  the  basement?  Some  of  them 
have  horns — the  dealer  agreed  to  re¬ 
move  them.  How  should  this  be  done? 
Should  any  mineral  mixture  he  supplied 
other  than  salt?  Is- it  necessary  to  buy 
any  protein  feed,  if  so.  what  and  how 
much  to  be  fed?  A  man  thinks  they 
should  have  more  protein,  suggests  boil¬ 
ing  poor  beans.  If,  so  how*  many  quarts 
of  water  soaked  beans  per  bead  per  day? 
How  many  quarts  of  water-soaked  boiled 
beans  will  a  bushel  of  32  quarts  make? 
What  should  these  beans  cost  to  compare 
with  something  easier?  If  more  protein 
is  required  this  Winter  than  found  in 
this  hay.  straw  and  pods,  tell  what  pro¬ 
tein  they  got  all  the  Fall  from  non- 
leguminous  pasture  and  what  they  will 
get  next  Spring  from  the  same  pasture? 
When  should  they  be  marketed?  What 
should  these  steers  gain  by  the  middle  of 
June?  What  are  the  prospects  of  getting- 
out  on  these  steers  at  the  price  paid? 
What  price  will  they  have  to  sell  at  to 
pay  their  cost?  a.  ir. 

New  York. 

Regularity  of  feeding  is  more  import¬ 
ant  than  number  of  feedings  in  fattening 
cattle.  As  you  propose  to  winter  these 
steers  largely  on  roughage,  with  a  possi¬ 
ble  use  of  some  protein  supplement,  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  feed  them  all  the 
roughage  mentioned  which  they  would 
clean  up,  except  the  more  coarse  stemmy 
parts,  which  should  be  removed  daily 
from  the  hay  racks  and  used  as  bedding 
or  to  feed  sheep  or  winter  dry  cows.  If 
the  hay,  bean  pods  and  straw  were  put 
through  a  hammer  mill  and  thoroughly 
mixed  they  could  be  fed  satisfactorily  as 
mixed  feed.  If  mixed  rather  loosely  in 
the  rack  it  is  probable  the  steers  would 
eat  the  more  palatable  hay  or  pods  and 
refuse  considerable  of  the  straw.  While 
they  could  be  starved  to  where  they 
would  eat  the  straw  the  object  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  maximum  gains  on  the  roughage  ra¬ 
tion.  However,  if  cane  molasses  is  mixed 
with  equal  parts  warm  water  and  about 
one  quart  per  day  poured  per  head  over 
the  straw  they  would  consume  it  readily. 
Under  the  plan  you  contemplate  using  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  allow  the  steers 
to  have  access  to  the  creek. 

The  feed  requirement  would  largely  be 
influenced  by  the  quality  of  the  roughage 
and  feeding  ability  of  the  steers.  If  they 
were  fed  molasses  as  suggested,  over 
which  was  sprinkled  protein  supplement 
consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
cottonseed  meal.  Soy-bean  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  starting  with  one-half  pound 
per  head  per  day  and  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  this  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  later, 
daily  gains  per  head  of  about  1  M>  pounds 


could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  horns 
may  be  sawed  off  with  a  horn  saw  or  re¬ 
moved  with  a  regular  clip  dehorner.  Your 
local  veterinarian  is  equipped  for  this 
work  and  accustomed  to  such  work. 

It  is  usually  desirable  to  use  a  mineral 
mixture  to  supplement  feeding  which  will 
adequately  supply  calcium,  phosphorus, 
sodium,  chlorine  and  iodine.  A  good  home¬ 
made  mineral  mixture  consists  of  iodized 
stock  salt,  three  parts ;  steamed  bone- 
meal,  two  parts,  and  ground  limestone, 
one  part  by  weight.  Keep  this  available 
in  a  clean  dry  container  before  the  cattle, 
as  well  as  other  livestock  at  all  times. 
If  beans  are  fed,  their  value  as  feed  is  in¬ 
creased  by  cooking.  If  the  cooked  beans 
are  fed,  using  up  to  three  or  four  quarts 
per  head  daily  from  a  gradual  increase, 
the  protein  supplement  mentioned  could 
be  eliminated.  There  is  no  advantage 
and  some  disadvantage  in  soaking  the 
beans  unless  they  are  cooked,  by  thor¬ 
ough  roasting  or  boiling. 

You  state  you  contemplate  turning  the 
steers  out  on  pasture  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  selling  them  in  June.  Under 
the  system  planned  they  would  probably 
weigh  between  600  and  700  pounds.  Pas¬ 
ture  alone  would  probably  not  produce 
more  than  one-half  pound  gain  per  head 
daily.  If  the  steers  were  fed  corn  or 
barley  supplemented  with  10  percent  of 
the  suggested  protein  supplement  for 
about  90  days  before  turning  ou  pasture 
and  the  grain  and  supplement  continued 
on  pasture  it  is  probable  a  more  favor¬ 
able  and  economical  gain  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  finish  could  be  attained,  the  con¬ 
centrates  started  gradually  and  fed  twice 
daily  in  separate  feed  bin,  feeding  all 
they  would  clean  up  between  feedings. 
Under  this  system  the  steers  should,  by 
the  latter  part  of  June,  make  a  much 
more  desirable  market  weight. 

Using  this  plan  it  would  require  ap¬ 
proximately  500  pounds  of  concentrates 
and  1.000  pounds  of  roughage  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain.  Each  steer  would 
therefore  require  approximately  one  ton 
of  concentrates  and  three  tons  of  rough- 
age  to  attain  a  weight  of  1.000  pounds. 
With  concentrates  figured  at  $30  and  dry 
roughage  at  $10  per  ton  the  feed  cost  per 
steer  would  be  approximately  $60;  this 
would  make  their  total  finished  cost,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  labor  and  overhead,  about  $100 
per  head,  which  requires  a  selling  price 
of  $10  per  cwt.  live  weight  at  the  feed  lot 
to  break  even  on  the  transaction.  The 
outlook  for  $10  steers  of  medium  to  good 
quality  and  finish  appears  favorable  for 
next  June’s  market.  e.  vv.  d. 


Trouble  With  Silage 

My  silage  spoils  so  fast  I  can  hardly 
feed  it  fast  enough.  Dry  mold  sets  in. 
Perhaps  1  should  have  added  water  at 
filling  time  which  was  the  last  week  in 
September.  The  corn  was  near  ripe  but 
the  stalks  fairly  green.  We  cut  in  the 
silo  right  after  cutting  with  the  binder. 
Would  adding  water  now  be  of  any  help? 

New  York.  b.  w. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  advise  just 
what  to  do  with  silage  such  as  you  men¬ 
tion.  Undoubtedly  the  corn  being  well 
toward  ripe  did  not  pack  sufficiently  in 
the  silo  and  the  air  in  it  caused  the  mold. 
Perhaps  something  might  be  done  now  by 
putting  in  water  and  treading  it  down 
hard.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  could 
suggest.  A  great  deal  of  silage  is  spoiled 
because  it  does  not  get  packed  tightly  in 
the  silo.  Green  corn  goes  down  of  its 
own  accord  quite  readily,  but  when  it 
gets  somewhere  near  ripe,  a  lot  of  tread¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  We  should  be  inclined 
to  try  this  now  and  see  whether  it  will 
check  the  trouble.  The  idea  is  to  get  the 
air  out.  This  is  what  helps  the  mold  to 
grow  and  develop.  w.  w.  ir. 


J.  II.  Waterman,  Deansboro,  N.  Y.,  still  sticks  to  his  old,  reliable  ox.  teams.  At  the 
present  time,  he  has  seven  teams.  The  three  pair,  shown  in  this  picture  are,  left  to 
right, — Buck  and  Bill,  nine-year-old  Hereford  and  Holstein,  weighing  more  than  a  ton 
each;  Nip  and  Tip,  three-year-old  blooded  Hoi  steins,  weighing  about  a  ton ;  and  Star 
and  Stev,  two-year-old  blooded  Broivn  Swiss,  iveighing  about  1,600  pounds  each. 
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A  Friendly  Farm  Chat 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  from  a 
personal  letter.  We  secured  permission 
to  print  it  because  we  believed  it  would 
interest  many  of  our  friends  as  it  inter¬ 
ested  us.  Mr.  L>ean  is  no  stranger  to  our 
readers.  He  has  promised  us  a  review  of 
farm  practices  from  earlier  days  when 
our  forebears  sold  little,  bought  little  and 
made  almost  everything,  compared  with 
these  scientific  days  when  the  farmer  buys 
everything  with  what  little  remains  to 
him  after  selling  a  big  surplus  product  at 
a  low  price.  It  will  be  something  worth 
while. — Eds.1 

Now  that  1937  is  history  we  can  take  a 
little  stock  of  what  has  been,  and  what 
might  have  been.  In  the  potato  business 
most  growers  will  think  of  what  might 
have  been.  The  potato  crop  promised  in 
July  to  make  over  400,000,000  bushels, 
but  drought  in  some  sections  and  bad 
blight  in  others  dropped  it  to  a  point 
where  it  should  sell  at  good  prices.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Washington  crowd  saw 
a  chance  to  drive  over  government  control 
on  potato-growers  by  driving  down  prices. 
They  kept  shouting,  early  and  late,  about 
prospects  of  low  prices  and  scared  a  lot 
of  growers  into  selling  cheap.  Then  they 
got  their  government  marketing  control, 
and  that  drove  prices  down  again  by 
driving  the  trade  buyers  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  At  the  present  time  the  city  produce 
trade  is  very  short  of  supplies,  but  prices 
do  not  go  up  much,  for  no  one  knows 
what  the  government  will  do  next. 

Personally,  I  was  rather  fortunate. 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  Southern  New 
York  and  Northern  Ohio  had  the  worst 
attack  of  late  blight  and  rot  since  1925. 
North  and  south  of  this  blight  area  crops 
were  quite  good.  Right  here  I  am  able  to 
sell  at  60  cents  bulk  per  bushel,  while 
Western  New  York  is  35  to  40  cents  and 
Maine  arouncl  28  to  30  cents  per  bushel 
to  grower.  I  can  do  it  because  I  sprayed 
12  times,  and  there  is  very  little  really 
good  stock  for  30  to  50  miles. 

In  figuring  over  next  year's  crop  plans 
I  happened  to  remember  that  story  of  a 
Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  1898. 
I  got  my  father  to  try  out  the  idea  of 
sowing  grass  alone  after  thorough  soil 
preparation  then.  It  happens  that  I  have 
several  fields  on  which  this  is  very  good 
farm  practice,  and  for  34  seasons  have 
seldom  been  without  one  in  which  there 
was  not  one  or  more  fields  sown  to  hay 
crops  this  way.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
method  of  sowing  Alfalfa  wherever  in  the 
East  weeds  are  a  bad  trouble  to  Alfalfa. 

DANIEL  DEAN. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

Yesterday  we  woke  to  our  coldest 
morning,  it  was  8  degrees  and  there  was  a 
chill  edge  to  the  air  and  the  atmosphere 
was  resonant  with  sound,  a  distant  trac¬ 
tor  sputtering  at  wallowing  in  the  snow 
to  draw  out  the  products  of  our  forests; 
the  whine  of  the  saws  in  the  mills,  and 
the  sound  of  hammers,  told  that  someone 
was  making  the  buildings  more  comfort¬ 
able  for  man  or  beast.  By  these  tokens 
we  knew  the  weather  was  “making 
snow.” 

But  the  boys  came  from  town,  bringing 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  several  letters  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  mental  thermometer  reg¬ 
istered  “fair  and  warmer,”  not  only  for 
the  immediate  present  but  for  the  years 
before  us,  be  they  few  or  many. 

The  Wisconsin  readers  want  more  let¬ 
ters  from  the  home  folks.  That  is  the 
great  appeal  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  many  of 
us.  The  letters  are  written  from  homes 
like  ours  by  people  who  are  facing  the 
same  problems  in  the  family  and  about 
our  daily  life. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  from  our 
various  government  agricultural  activi¬ 
ties,  and  the  various  advertisers,  but  the 
paper  we  love  tells  us  about  the  people 
we  have  learned  to  love  by  reading  and 
sharing  their  daily  joys  and  sorrows. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to  write 
and  tell  our  friends  how  much  we  have 
missed  their  letters.  So  many  have  be¬ 
come  very  dear  to  me  and  the  garden  is 
a  veritable  autograph  album,  not  all  the 
States  are  represented  yet,  but  many  are, 
some  coming  from  a  dear  old  R.  N.-Y. 
woman  in  far-away  Oregon,  and  some 
from  a  former  member  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
editorial  staff.  His  contributions  come 
from  many  European  countries,  yester¬ 
day's  was  red-leaved  chicory  from  Italy. 

This  morning  we  woke  to  a  Christmas 
card  world  and  snow  still  falling,  then  a 
sunbeam  shot  through  and  ever  so  soon 
Ihe  snow  plow  arrived,  the  sky  became 
blue  with  fleecy  clouds  floating  over,  and 
the  men  were  clearing  paths  and  are  now 
gone  to  the  woods. 

Littlejohn  did  his  share  and  then  his 
fleet  of  autos  and  trucks  came  out  and 


he  began  driving  and  parking  them  in 
regular  order  and  just  then  came  the 
thought  that  he  was  old  enough  to  begin 
to  learn  the  rules  of  the  road,  to  turn  to 
the  right,  and  the  meaning  of  the  various 
lights.  It  is  all  play  now  but  in  only  a 
few  years  he  will  be  another  youthful 
driver  and  perhaps  he  may  remember  to 
obey  the  rules  of  the  road  if  he  learns 
them  in  childhood.  Childish  habits  are 
so  lasting.  It  is  foolish  but  I  confess 
to  this  day  I  dislike  to  pick  up  a  toad  be¬ 
cause  someone  told  me,  as  a  child,  that 
handling  toads  caused  warts.  If  a  toad 
is  in  danger,  I  pick  up  a  straw  or  tiny 
stick  and  drive  him  to  safety  rather  than 
touch  one.  What  superstitions  are  we 
passing  on  to  future  generations? 

The  papers  are  full  of  garden  adver¬ 
tisements  now  and  don't  be  afraid  to  ac¬ 
cept  some  of  their  special  offers.  The 
seeds  are  good  as  the  seedsmen  are  using 
these  as  a  get-acquainted  offer  and  it 
would  be  poor  business  to  send  inferior 
seeds. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  we  grew 
salvias,  perhaps  because  we  were  trying 
so  many  new  varieties,  but  now  it  seems 
like  a  “must  have,”  getting  one  of  the 
early  dwarf  strains.  There  is  nothing 
to  quite  take  its  place  for  brilliancy. 
Once  more  there  will  be  asters  as  they 
are  now  disease  resistant,  more  and  more 
ageratums,  and  there  will  be  more  roses, 
as  there  are  several  cuttings  rooted  for 
Spring  planting.  Those  severe  Winters 
were  too  much  for  anything  but  the  most 
hardy.  The  friend  in  Rose  Cottage,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  loves  roses  and  they  respond 
generously  to  her  care.  Really  to  me  the 
American  Pillar  was  the  loveliest  thing 
I  saw  last  year.  It  is  single  and  to 
many,  that  is  a  disappointment,  but  their 
delicate  coloring,  abundant  bloom,  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  graceful  simplicity  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Now  this  proves 
so  hardy  maybe  I  will  have  courage  to 
try  Silver  Moon.  I  have  Madam  Gregoire 
Staeclielin  (Spanish  Beauty)  started 
from  her  rose,  also  Paul’s  Scarlet. 

There  are  new  delphinium  seeds  from 
an  R.  N.-Y.  reader,  as  well  as  aquilegia. 
Interest  in  these  two  plant  families  still 
keeps  up. 

Another  friend  sent  seeds  of  the  purple 
bush  verbena,  Y.  venosa,  I  think.  This 
is  not  always  hardy  here  so  will  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  late  February  or  early  March  as  it 
is  really  worth  while. 

I  lost  all  my  dahlias  by  chilling  in  the 
cellar  those  severe  Winters  but  friends 
are  kind  and  again  we  have  quite  a  va¬ 
riety,  but  the  dahlias  I  want  to  raise  are 
seedlings,  Coltness  hybrids,  and  I  am 
hoping  the  tubers  winter  perfectly.  One 
was  a  mass  of  glowing  red.  It  made  a 
dense  bushy  growth  and  was  so  generous 
with  blooms.  The  others  were  very  pretty 
bronzy  shades. 

And  then  there  was  the  lemon  mint 
added  to  my  fragrant  plants.  The  giver 
said  hers  had  increased  so  well  she  was 
filling  sachets  with  the  dried  leaves  and 
placing  among  her  sheets. 

Already  we  notice  the  days  are  a  bit 
longer  and  soon  we  will  be  gardening 
again  in  the  best  garden  we  ever  had — 
The  Future  Garden.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


Storing  Carrots 

Can  you  refer  me  to  description  of  a 
method  of  storing  carrots,  turnips,  pars¬ 
nips,  etc.,  in  common  cellar  storage,  and 
keep  them  from  sprouting  about  New 
Years?  Mine  are  sprouting  too  freely, 
kept  in  a  cellar  which  has  dirt  bottom 
along  side  my  cistern.  I  have  a  furnace  in 
the  other  part  of  cellar  with  a  wooden 
door  between.  Temperature  in  fruit  cel¬ 
lar  is  40  degrees  or  lower.  Apples,  pota¬ 
toes.  etc.,  keep  perfectly,  but  those  vege¬ 
tables  sprout  too  soon,  though  in  iron 
pails  and  covered  with  sand.  I  have  seen 
suggestions  for  root  storage  inside  but 
can’t  locate  any  now.  J.  G.  G. 

New  York. 

Carrots,  beets  and  similar  roots  require 
a  temperature  pretty  close  to  freezing  in 
order  to  prevent  growth,  and  thus  40  de¬ 
grees  is  a  little  too  high.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  lower  the 
temperature  in  that  place  by  ventilation 
but  that  would  undoubtedly  help  if  it  can 
be  done.  Turnips  keep  better  than  car¬ 
rots  in  my  experience.  In  fact  we  often 
kept  turnips  in  the  farm  cellar  at  home 
and  this  would  run  above  40  degrees 
though  we  had  no  furnace  in  the  cellar, 
but  carrots  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
keeping  in  that  way.  They  will  wither 
unless  quite  moist  and  often  when  packed 
in  boxes  of  earth  they  do  not  keep  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  essential  thing  seems  to  be 
just  about  as  near  freezing  as  possible, 
and  on  this  account  I  prefer  to  store 
them  in  a  pit  so  arranged  that  one  can 
get  at  it  by  taking  off  boards  and  straw 
that  cover  them.  Of  course  they  will  not 
stand  too  much  freezing  and  thawing, 
but  my  experience  has  been  that  freezing, 
if  they  thaw  out  gradually,  does  not  dam¬ 
age  them.  w.  w.  H. 


THE  INCREASE 


in  fluid  milk  consumption  since  the 
present  type  of  advertising  began 


WOULD  FILL  OVER  7000  MILK  CARS 


New  facts  about  MILK ! 

Milk  has  an  alkaline  reaction 
It  helps  to  clear  your  complexion 
It  helps  to  guard  against  colds 
It  helps  to  develop  vivacity  and  sparkle 
Milk  is  the  drink  of  champions 


A  ccording  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  for  metro- 
xY.  politan  New  \ork,  fluid  milk  consumption  has  increased 
179,492,200  quarts  during  the  27  month  period  from  August  1, 
1935  to  October  31,  1937,  during  which  time  the  present  type  of 
advertising  was  running.  This  means  that  every  day  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  New  Yorkers  drank  an  average  of  221,036  more  quarts  of  fluid 
milk.  Everyday  almost  9  carloads  of  milk  were  diverted  from  lower 
classifications  to  class  one,  helping  to  cut  down  the  surplus,  raise  the 
blended  price  and  stabilize  the  entire  industry. 

This  huge  increase  would  fill  a  solid  train  of  double-deck  milk 
cars  stretching  over  71  miles  ...  the  approximate  distance  between 
Binghamton  and  Syracuse,  New  York.  And  remember  this  increase 
is  for  metropolitan  New  Tork  alone — no  figures  are  available  on 
the  increases  in  upper  New  York  State. 

During  this  period  while  New  York  fluid  milk  consumption  in¬ 
creased  six  per  cent,  consumption  in  Boston  decreased  four-fifths 
per  cent .  .  .  and  in  Philadelphia  it  was  up  only  one  per  cent.  These 
are  milk  markets  comparable  to  New  York  .  .  .  and  if  the  increase 
had  been  due  to  improved  economic  conditions  alone,  these  other 
markets  would  have  shown  increases  similar  to  New  York’s.  Here 
is  proof  that  the  increase  in  New  York,  with  consequent  larger 
profits  to  farmers  and  dealers,  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  new  facts  about  milk,  the  new  type  of  milk  adver¬ 
tising  which  was  used  only  in  New  York.  And  here  is 
a  very  definite  indication  that  as  the  public  is  educated 
to  these  facts  milk  consumption  in  New  York  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  soar.  The  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity,  Albany. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


A  ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Will  Assure  You  More 
FEED  WITH  LESS  EXPENSE 

Ensilage  keeps  better  in  this 
air-tight  metal  container. 
No  hoops  to  adjust.  No 
joints  to  be  pointed  up. 
Preserves  your  corn  or  grass 
silage  as  economically  as 
you  preserve  your  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Write  for  price  concession 
for  early  seasonal  buying. 

ROSS  CUTTERS  &  SILOS 

113  WARDER  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


^HINMAN  MILKER 

*  &4SU&1  OVl  1012.  CcrVVxL 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  Hinman  10 
Star  Milker.  Low  vacuum,  soothing  to  cows. 
Milks  cleaner.  New  improved  power  unit. 
Over  100,000  Hinmans  sold.  29  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Buy  now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida.  New  York 


r%YOUR  HORSES 

Esil  work  as  never  before 

M°REM&  with  extra  comfort  of 


COLLAR 


New  cushion  principle  (not  inflated) 
prevents  and  cures  sore  shoulders. 
Easiest  to  fit.  Keeps  cooler  and  drier. 
Wears  longer — costs  less.  Don’t  buy 
ANY  collar  ’till  you  get  Boyt’s  FREE 
Book.  Write  today.  BOYT  HARNESS 
kCO.,  290  Court  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

^Send  for  FREE  Harness  and  Collar  Book 

To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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BY 
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POULTRY 

FEED 

EXPERT  ; 


Elmore  Chixsaver,  Elmore  Starter-broiler,  and  Elmore  Turkey  Starter  carry 
adequate  amounts  of  manganese.  That  is  why  they  do  not  permit  slipped  tendons 
to  develop  even  thought  growth  is  rapid.  Elmore  Breeder  Mash  also  carries  adequate 
manganese  as  well  as  a  high  content  of  vitamins,  to  give  high 
hatchability  and  to  give  chicks  a  START  in  life  which  is  really 
a  HEAD  START 


'It’s  in  the  Bag' 


MARK 


ELMORES 

"  that  good  feed  " 

CHIXSAVER  COMPLETE  STARTER  -  BROILER  GROWING  MASH 
COMPLETE  GROWING  RATION  EGG  MASH  COMPLETE  LAYING 
RATION  M  A  C.  LAYING  MASH  BREEDERS  MASH  FLESHING 
PELLETS  BATTERY  GROWING  MASH  BATTERY  LAYING  MASH 
SCRATCH  FEED  COMMERCIAL  POULTRYMANS  SCRATCH 


Winter  in  New  Hampshire 

Last  night  when  we  went  to  bed  the 
mercury  was  dropping  steadily  in  the 
tube.  Only  a  few  inches  of  old  snow  cov¬ 
ered  the  earth  and  it  seemed  too  cold  to 
storm  much.  When  we  awoke  it  was  to 
shiver,  only  four  above  and  a  roaring 
northeaster  sweeping  into  our  valley, 
driving  the  snow  in  white  sheets  that 
cling  and  smother. 

Breakfast  over  and  the  chores  done, 
we  decided  to  can  the  squash.  They  are 
ripe  and  will  cook  clear  to  the  shell,  and 
if  we  keep  them  much  longer  some  will 
start  to  decay.  Beans  distill  a  fragrance 
of  their  own  as  we  open  the  oven  door. 
True  New  England  beans  with  pork  and 
molasses,  and  the  aroma  of  new  baked 
bread  floats  like  incense  through  the  rooms. 

We  hear  outside  the  roaring  of  the  big 
tractors  driving  the  snow-plow.  Nearly 
every  town  in  the  State  has  one  or  more 
besides  the  State  highway  trucks  that 
keep  the  main  lines  open.  Farther  north, 
in  the  Crawford  and  Franconia  Notches 
of  the  White  Mountains  the  roads  are 
kept  open  for  motorists  the  Winter 
through,  and  they  have  a  unique  highway 
patrol  there.  When  the  mercury  drops 
to  zero  at  night  they  start  on  hourly 
patrols  through  the  notches  to  aid  strand¬ 
ed  travelers  who  would  perish  if  in  trou¬ 
ble.  habitations  being  few  and  distant. 
Franconia  Notch  is  the  scene  of  unusual 
activity  this  Winter.  Work  on  the  tram¬ 
way  up  Cannon  Mountain  is  being 
rushed.  This  tramway,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
Fiiited  States.  On  the  southern  peak  of 
Mt.  Cannon  is  the  famous  “Old  Man,"  a 
profile  that  is  the  wonder  of  all  who  be¬ 
hold  it. 

The  snow  continues  to  drift  and  we 
know  thousands  will  hail  it  with  joy  for 
New  Hampshire  has  become  a  skiers 
paradise.  Big  snow  trains  from  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  pull  in  daily  to 
the  various  recreation  centers. 

Ice  fishing  is  starting.  Warden  Ever¬ 
ett  Baker,  of  the  Bristol  district,  reported 
checking  114  fishermen  in  one  day  on  the 
small  ponds.  As  soon  as  the  ice  is  safe  on 
the  larger  lakes  the  bobing  houses  will 
be  pushed  on  and  the  Izaak  Waltons  will 
be  busy  pulling  in  the  big  lakers.  At 
the  New  Hampton  State  Hatchery,  Su¬ 
perintendent  Harry  Hubbard  is  breeding 
a  new  race  of  fish,  pure  Albinos  with  pink 
eyes  and  spots.  Starting  with  two  fish, 
he  now  has  more  than  6.000  all  white  and 
he  “stripped"  over  60.000  Albino  eggs  and 
put  them  to  hatch  in  November.  These 
fish  have  been  visited  by  thousands  and 
are  a  great  curiosity  to  scientists  and 
naturalists. 

Many  small  industries  start  up  to  re¬ 
place  those  who  lost  out  during  the  de¬ 
pression.  Some  cordwood  is  being  cut, 
but  lumbering  is  at  a  low  point  the  more 
desirable  lots  having  been  victims  of  the 
portable  mill  era.  However  many  acres 
of  land  have  been  reforested  through  the 
activities  of  4-H  clubs  as  well  as  private 
owners. 

New  Hampshire  had  a  bumper  crop  of 
apples  although  Baldwins  are  scarce, 
many  trees  having  winter-killed  in  the 
unusually  cold  Winter  we  had  a  few 
years’  ago.  Potato  production  was  above 
normal.  High  grain  prices  have  brought 
closer  attention  to  culling.  Testing  for 
Bang's  disease  has  reduced  the  farm 
herds  to  some  extent.  N.  R. 

New  Hampshire. 


Farm  Notes  from  Penobscot 
County,  Maine 

Winter  is  here  at  last,  and  the  snow¬ 
storm  which  began  last  night  spread 
Mother  Earth  with  a  blanket  of  some  10 
inches  of  fluffy  whiteness  to  keep  her 
warm.  The  birds  have  been  gone  to  their 
southern  home  for  weeks ;  hardly  a  spar¬ 
row  has  been  left  behind  to  cheer  our 
hearts  on,  during  that  space  of  time 
which  intervenes  between  the  last  crop 
harvested  and  stowed  away  for  Winter 
use.  and  the  glad  opening  of  Spring. 
Then  we  shall  return  to  our  work  in  the 
fields  once  more,  with  new  courage,  new 
thoughts,  and  new  fields  to  conquer. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  came  today  and.  as 
usual.  I  sought  the  first  opportunity  to 
glance  through  its  familiar  pages,  when  my 
eye  lit  upon  the  piece  entitled  “The  Coun¬ 
tryman's  Journal.”  As  I  read,  one  line 
after  another  enticed  me  on  and  on  until 
finally  it  stated  that  Winter  is  a  time  of 
peace  and  contentment. 

I  cannot  imagine  H.  S.  P.  as  an  owner 
of  a  large  farm,  caring  for  20  to  30  head 
of  stock,  etc.  I  have  often  heard  this 
suggested  before. 

I  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  believe  it 
to  be  the  most  worthy  path  a  man  can 
follow,  and  surely  no  other  can  be  more 
patriotic,  for  without  food  the  nation 
would  starve. 

To  be  a  farmer,  especially  the  kind  the 
Countryman's  Journal  would  suggest,  to 
merit  praise,  provide  wood,  food  and  all 
a  good  wife  requires  to  make  her  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy,  means  more  than 
many  of  the  less  observing  farmers  today 
are  willing  to  admit,  I  fear. 

I  find  that  even  though  I  am  willing  to 
give  the  best  there  is  in  me  to  my  family 
and  country,  I  am  unable  to  find  more 
than  about  five  or  six  hours  in  the  day 
after  about  eight  hours  are  spent  doing 
chores,  with  which  to  work  outside,  as 
I  find  it  takes  quite  a  deal  of  time  to 
care  for  28  head  of  stock,  and  40  sheep, 
besides  other  small  chores. 

Really  though,  when  speaking  of  the 
farmer  one  seems  to  think  he  hasn't  much 
to  do.  other  than  in  the  Spring  to  plant 
his  crops  and  harvest  them  again  in  the 
Fall,  but  I  find  no  stopping  place  the 
year  around. 

We  are  getting  wood  just  now,  which 
calls  for  some  20  cords  or  more  if  we 
would  have  a  little  spare  to  sell  now  and 
again.  The  ice  harvesting  season  is  soon 
at  hand,  which  means,  though  a  short 
job,  a  very  snappy  real  man  labor  ac¬ 
companies  it.  We  have  just  completed 
yarding  4.000  logs,  as  well  as  some  elm 
for  plank  for  the  horse  stable  floor. 

There  is  always  lumber  needed  to  meet 
tli 3  many  repairs,  which  are  so  sure  to 
confront  us  about  the  buildings  sooner  or 
later,  if  we  would  keep  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

This  may  seem  but  a  trifle,  but  I  find 
it  all  takes  time.  These  repair  jobs  are 
usually  taken  advantage  of  some  rainy 
day  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  asleep, 
or  off  to  town. 

Another  job  which  I  always  plan  to  do 
in  the  late  Fall  or  early  Winter  is  to  rid 
my  barn  of  dressing  which  forwards 
Spring  work  that  much. 

Labor  has  been  the  most  serious  prob¬ 


lem  with  the  farmer  who  has  had  to  hire, 
strange  though  it  may  seem.  One  would 
think  that  with  the  reputation  of  the 
farmer,  that  he  hasn't  much  to  do  the 
hand  laborer  would  fall  over  himself  for  a 
job  on  a  farm,  but  I  haven't  found  it  so. 

I  read  by  some  of  the  papers  that  the 
farmers  do  not  give  their  help  enough 
vacation.  Does  the  farmer  get  even  a 
few  days  vacation  once  a  year,  when 


around  announcement  of  the  names  of 
State  champions  in  the  12  projects  into 
which  club  work  in  Maine  is  organized. 

State  champions  this  year  tvere  the 
following :  Bean  project,  E.  Harry  Bootli- 
b.v,  South  Parsonsfield;  canning,  Clara 
Brownell,  Hope ;  chick  raising,  Russell 
Thayer,  Swanville ;  cooking  and  house¬ 
keeping,  Rachel  Twitchell,  Woodstock ; 
sweet  corn,  Stanley  Houston,  Durham ; 
dairy,  Basil  Clements,  West  Winterport ; 
garden,  Robert  Grant.  South  Sangerville ; 
pig,  Lloyd  Nightingale.  Skowhegan ;  pota¬ 
to.  Robert  Johnson.  Bear  Hill ;  poultry 
management,  Harlan  Stevens,  Turner ; 
room  improvement,  Barbara  Cole,  Wood¬ 


Casmias  Golden  Maid.  Jersey  cow  belonging  to  Mrs.  Olive  Bradford,  Turner,  Maine, 
was  sired  by  the  famous  bull.  Owl's  Bonny  Progress,  Sibley  Farm.  Spencer,  Mass. 
This  cow,  now  15  years  of  age.  holds  three  records:  Register  of  Merit.  435.87  pounds 
fat  at  three  years,  three  months ;  Gold  Medal.  633.10  pounds  fat:  Medal  of  Merit, 
769.96  pounds  fat.  The  average  production  was  15.28S  pounds  milk. 


there  isn't  more  at  stake  by  his  being 
off  his  job  than  a  vacation  is  worth? 

To  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  get  new 
ideas  is  a  joy  to  my  business :  it  seems 
to  awaken  new  thoughts  and  I  believe  it 
helps  every  farmer  to  read  and  know 
what  others  are  doing.  I'd  hate  to  be 
without  it.  as  it  seems  more  and  more 
like  an  old  friend  each  week  it  comes 
into  the  home.  f.  l.  p. 


News  from  Maine 

Almost  200  outstanding  4-H  club  mem¬ 
bers  and  leaders  from  every  county  of 
Maine  attended  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
State  contest  at  the  University  of  Maine 
at  Orono. 

Interest  at  this  holiday  gathering  of 
county  club  champions  always  centers 


stock ;  sewing,  Mary  McConnell.  Portage. 

Donald  Severy,  of  Wales,  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Alpha  Zeta  agricultural  frater¬ 
nity  certificate  as  outstanding  club  boy  in 
the  State.  He  is  assistant  leader  of  the 
Webster  Workers  4-H  Club  and  has 
completed  14  projects  in  11  years  of 
club  work. 

George  C.  Stone  has  been  made  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  full  time,  of  the  Maine 
Potato  Growers'  and  Shippers’  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  headquarters  at  Presque  Isle. 
Mr.  Stone  has  had  much  experience  as  a 

potato  shipper. 

* 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Frank  P. 
Washburn,  following  his  announcement  of 
the  utility  grade  for  shipping  potatoes, 
says  "it  was  a  necessary  and  practical 
move.”  PINE  TREE  STATE. 


Officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Association  for  1938,  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  January  5-7.  From  left  to  right,  top  row— 
John  E.  Rice.  President,  Marlboro :  George  A.  Drew,  retiring  President ;  Ralph  A. 
Van  Meter,  Vice-President,  Amherst:  W.  R.  Cole,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Amherst. 
Bottom  row,  left  to  right — Arthur  M.  Howard.  Vice-President.  Pittsfield :  D.  Walker 
Cheney,  Vice-President.  Brimfield ;  and  Hamilton  Lincoln,  Vice-President,  North 
Brookfield.  Another  Vice-President,  IT.  A.  Greene,  is  not  in  the  group. 


SLIPPED  TENDONS 


Manganese  is  one  of  the  so-called  “trace”  minerals  like  iron,  copper,  and  iodine, 
which  are  essential  to  an  adequate  ration,  yet  are  needed  in  but  extremely  small 
quantities.  Thirty-five  parts  of  manganese  in  a  million  parts  of  feed  are  enough 
to  absolutely  prevent  slipped  tendons. 


Perosis  and  hock-disease  are  other  names  by  which  this  malady  is  known.  The 
outstanding  symptom  of  Perosis  is  a  severe  lameness  due  to  the  slipping  of  tendons 
to  either  side  of  the  hock  joint.  This  joint  usually  becomes  swollen  and  discolored. 
Slipped  tendons  occur  most  often  in  battery  raised  chickens  from  three  to  six  weeks 
old  but  they  may  also  develop  in  chickens  brooded  on  the  floor  if  growth  is  fast. 


Scientific  advances  in  poultry  nutrition  have  been  rapid  of  late.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  leading  investigators  were  baffled  to  determine  the  cause  of  slipped  tendons 
or  to  find  a  preventive.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  too  much  inorganic  phosphorus 
and  an  improper  balance  between  calcium  and  phosphorus  were  contributing  causes; 
if  not  the  primary  cause,  of  perosis.  However,  it  was  known  that  winter  wheat 
middlings,  wheat  germ,  oat  hulls  and  rice  bran  were  helpful  in  preventing  this  trouble. 


Now  we  know  the  real  answer.  Slipped  tendons  in  rapidly  growing  chickens 
result  from  the  lack  of  sufficient  manganese  in  the  ration.  Oat  feeds,  rice  bran  and 
winter  wheat  middlings,  were  helpful  in  preventing  slipped  tendons  merely  because 
they  carry  more  manganese  than  some  other  feeds. 
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,  Every  breeder 
bloodtested  for  BWD' 

— you  take  no  chances 
-it  means  faster  growth, 

-  stronger  resistance,  better] 
livability,  backed  by  15  years 
experience. 

UNUSUAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Our  foundation  flock — 1,400  birds— 
recently  averaged  231  eggs  per  bird; 

J next  year  average  was  235  eggs! I 
These  wonderful  layers  developed  from! 

>  ROB  males  and  Breeders  with 
Pedigree  records  of  251  to  300 
eggs.  Mr,  Bogart  writes,  “My 
pullets  from  your  chicks  aver¬ 
aged  195  eggs  per  bird  last 
year.”  Our  1938  matings  backed 
by  high-powered  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeders.  Day  Olds,  Start¬ 
ed  Chicks.  Sex-linked  and 
Cross  Bred  Chicks.  . 

Big  Catalog  tells  complete' 

.story  of  assured  profits.  It’s 
FREE.  Address—  / 

HATCHERY  and  . 
POULTRY  FARM,  l 

■  Box  42,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

HAMPSHIRE? 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 


BABCOCKS 


HEALTHY 

CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds,  N.  Hamp- 
shires.  Bar.  Rocks, 

Rock -Red  Cross,  Red -Rock 
Baby  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

100%  Pullorum  Clean 


REPRODUCERS  of  America’s  finest 
strains — Kimber,  McLoughlin,  Rice,  Hanson  Leg¬ 
horns;  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds;  Twitchell  N.  Hamp- 
sliires;  Lake  Winthrop  Rocks.  Every  chick  backed 
by  many  generations  high  record  dams.  Free  cata- 
log.  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 


602  Trumansburg  Road,  -  Ithaca,  New  York 


ARE  BIG  AND  HEALTHY 

High  Livability  and  early  Maturity,  as- 
8nrc9  you  to  profits.  Only  matings  of  best  breed¬ 
ing  stock  used.  Hatching  eggs  carefully  eelect- 
ed.  All  stock  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  . .  All  natural  losses  over  6 

§er  cent  first  14  days  replaced  at  HALF  PRICE, 
ave  money. . .  PRICE  LIST  FREE*  Get  it  Quick, 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  88,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY 

OFFERS 

New  Hampshire  Red 
S.  C.  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  breeding  flocks,  blood  tested  for  pullorum. 
Circular  on  request . 

L.  H.  HISCOCK,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


Free  Catalog  fully  covers  our  seven  popular  breeds,  in¬ 
cluding  White  Leghorns  mated  with  pedigreed  males. 
Hatched  from  pullorum  tested  old  lien  breeders.  Baby 
Chicks,  Started  Chicks.  Crossbreds.  Guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Early  order  discount.  Write  today. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  BOX  N,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 


allenUx 


Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds, 
New  Hampshires,  R.  X.  Reds,  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
£r  HATCHERY 


BOX  NO.  I, 


SEAFORD. 


DELAWARE 


CLEMENTS  farms 

mm  mi  „  m ^  UnusuolREDb 

U  ■  m  In  — 

IIIhIIv  ce  pt  ion  ally 

profitable  re¬ 
sults.  Maine  bred — to  LAY— 
to  I*AY — to  "stand  the  gaff". 

Maine  Accredited  Rullorum  Clean.  Al¬ 
so  Clem-Rock  Chicks  and  Clem-Cross- 
Baby  Pullets.  White  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  I1  ree 
catalog  tells  about  "4  farm’’  economies.  . 

Clements  Bros.  Farms,  Route  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


QUELCH’S  CHICKS 

Winning  pen  Passaic  Egg  Laying  Test  1936-37. 
Write  for  price  list. 

Quelch’s  Leghorn  Farm 

Stony  Point  -  New  York 


ninv  rUIPYC  Our  Birds  Are  Contest  Winners. 

DAD  I  CtliUKO  Official  records  to  293  eggs,  305 
points.  Bred  from  leading  strains  for  real  typo,  size 
and  egg  production.  White  U'gliorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Barred  Rooks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross,  Ruff  Rocks,  White 
Giants.  50  years’  poultry  experience  back  of  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Pictured  catalog  and  news  bulletin  free. 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM, 
BOX  IOO  -  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $6.50 

A  A  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.25 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Wh,  Wyandottes  7.25 
Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 


Pluni  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Bloodtested  Baby  Chicks 

Brown.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  Mixed  $7.25-100.  White, 
Gam'd,  Buff  Bocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  $8.25- 100.  Spe¬ 
cial  Matings  White  leghorns  (from  hens  that  weigh  up 
to  6  pounds)  $9-100.  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
CO  D.  Postage  P.P.  Wapak  Hatchery,  Wapakoneta,  O. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


Flemington,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manager ;  phone  Flem¬ 
ington  242.  High  and  low  egg  prices 
January  7 : 

White  Eggs — 

N.  J.  fancy  extra . $0.28  @$0.34% 


N. 

J.  fancy  medium... 

.  .25  @ 

.28 

N. 

.T.  grade  A  extra .  . . 

.  .27  @ 

.31 

N. 

•T.  grade  A  medium . 

.  .24  @ 

.27% 

N. 

J.  pullets . 

•  .22%  @ 

•24% 

N. 

.T.  peewees . 

.  .20  @ 

.22% 

Ducks  . 

Brown  Eggs — 

.  .20V2@ 

.39% 

N. 

J.  grade  A  extra .  . . 

.$0.27  @$0.30 

N. 

J.  grade  A  medium. 

.  .23%  @. 

25% 

N. 

,T.  pullets . 

.  -22  %@ 

.24 

N. 

.T.  peewees . 

.19 

907  cases  sold. 


Bethlehem,  N.  J. 

Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers ;  phone 
9265  ;  auctions,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30 
P.  51. ;  E.  A.  Kirsehman,  manager.  High 
and  low  egg  prices,  Jan.  7 : 


White  Eggs — 


Fancy,  large . 

.  .  .$0.27 

@$0.29% 

Fancy,  medium  .... 

. . .  .25 

@ 

.26 

Jumbo  extras . 

.35 

Extras,  large  . 

. .  .  .27 

@ 

.29% 

Extras,  medium  .  .  .  . 

. .  .  .25 

@ 

.26 

Standard,  large  .  .  .  . 

. . .  .25 

@ 

•27% 

Standard,  medium  . . , 

. . .  .25 

@ 

.26 

Producer,  large  .  . .  .  . 

.  ..  .25% @ 

•26% 

Producer,  medium  .  . 

.  .  .  .25 

@ 

.26 

Pullets  . . 

...  .25  %@ 

.26 

Peewees  . 

.  ..  .25%  @ 

•25% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Large  . 

, .  .$0.26% @$0.27% 

5Iedium . 

. . .  .24 

@ 

.26 

381  cases  sold. 


Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Egg  Auction  Market ;  Charles  Kings- 
land,  manager;  sales,  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  10  A.  M.  Pligh  and  low  egg  prices 
Jan.  10: 


White  Eggs — 


N.  J.  fancy  extra . 

.$0.30%  @$0.33 

N.  J.  fancy  medium.  . . 

.  .25  %@ 

.28% 

N.  J.  grade  A  extra .  .  . 

.  .26  @ 

•28% 

N.  J.  grade  A  medium. 

.  .243%  @ 

•26% 

Extra  tints  . 

.  .24  %@ 

•26% 

5Iedium  tints . 

.  .24  @ 

.25% 

Pullets  . 

.  .22%  @ 

•233% 

Peewees  . 

.  .19  @ 

•19% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Extra  . 

.$0.26  @$0.29% 

Medium . 

•  .23%  @ 

•26% 

474  cases  sold. 


Doylestown,  Pa. 


Bucks  County  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn ;  auc¬ 
tions,  Monday  and  Thursday,  1  P.  M. ; 
William  H.  G winner,  acting  manager. 
High  and  low  egg  prices/  Jan.  10: 

White  Eggs — 


Fancy  large  .... 
Fancy  medium  .  . 

Extra  large . 

Extra  medium  .  . 
Standard  large  . 
Standard  medium 
Producer  large  .  . 
Producer  medium 
Pullets 
Peewees 

Brown  Eggs — 

Large  . 

Medium . 

Pullets . 

843  cases  sold. 


$0.26  @$0.28% 


.23%  @ 

.28 

.26  @ 

.30 

•24  @ 

.26% 

•25%  @ 

.26 

■23%  @ 

.24 

.25%  @  .26% 

.23%  @  .24% 

.22  @  .23% 

.18  @  .21% 


_ $0.25%  @$0.28 

. 22%  @  .25 

. 20  @  .22 


Butler,  Pa. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction ;  51  ark  R. 


55reser,  auction  manager 

;  auctions, 

Tues- 

day  and  Friday,  10  A. 

51. ;  phone 

But- 

ler  45150.  High  and 

low  egg 

prices 

Jan.  7  : 

AVliite  Eggs — 

Fancy  large  . 

$0.25%  @$0.27% 

Fancy  medium . 

.22  @ 

■25% 

Extras,  large . 

.25%  @ 

.27 

Extras,  medium . 

.21  %@ 

.25 

Standard,  large  . 

.24  @ 

.26 

Standard,  medium . 

.20%  @ 

.23% 

Producers,  large  . 

.24  %@ 

.27 

Producers,  medium  . .  .  . 

•21  @ 

.23% 

Pullets  . 

.21  @ 

.23 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy  large  . 

$0.25%  @$0.25% 

Fancy  medium  . 

21%  @ 

.22% 

Extras,  large  . 

.25%  @ 

•26% 

Extras,  medium . 

.21  %@ 

op 

Producers,  large . 

.24%  @ 

•25% 

Pullets  . 

.20  @ 

.20% 

512  cases  sold. 


West  Paterson,  N.  ,T. 

North  Jersey  Co-op  Egg  Auction  ;  egg 
sales,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1  :30  P.  51. 
High  and  low  egg  prices,  Jan.  11 : 

5Vhite  Eggs — 

Jumbo  .  $0.32% 

Large  . $0.26%  @  .32 

5Iedium . 24  @  .25% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Jumbo  . $0.32%  @$0.32% 

Large . 26%@  .28% 

Medium . 23%  @  .25 

311  cases  sold. 


2  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


to  Cro^  “doto?  ^ 

TO  Acr;®e  %  f^seV 

^3mess  ^Qod  tie  eve* 

^  1  .. 


118  v.ad  V—  aSTYW  •*“  % 

to 

test  crest  1  < 

vis®  \  of  c  &dver' t* 

*ea4  ..  feS  - 


tls®  ^Titles* 


We  had  courage  when  we  decided  to 
“show  the  world”  what  a  pen  of  Hall- 
cross  Pullets  would  do  in  competition 
with  the  best  products  of  breeders  of 
other  breedsl 

Official  results  for  contest  year: 


Ilth  Pen  in  Contest:  2131  points 
Our  High  Pullet,  284.70  points 
•2nd  best  breed  for  sales  value  of  all 
eggs  laid 

4th  Pen  in  contest  for  egg  size 
Big  Birds — average  weight  nearly  7 
lbs. 

•Note  this  particularly:  “Sales  Value” 
—PROFITABLENESS. 


Special 

5% 

Discount 

for 

Early 

Orders 

d 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  PRICE  LIST  and  Catalog. 


to,  ,  ,f,ip  PREPAID  and  Guarantee  100%  Delivery 

Never  a  Week  Without  o  Hatch"  since  1 927.  Tel.  Wallinofcid  645-5 


As  an  R.  O.  P.  _ _ _ 

antee  you  big,  strong,  nigged  pure-bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Out¬ 
standing  egg  records  in  our  1938  breeders.  Increased 
quality  at  no  extra  cost.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  White 
Leghorns,  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 
SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  R.  Marysville.  Ohio 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD).  Electric  hatched. 

Prompt  Shipment.  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)...!, 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  5.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.75 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


50 

100 

500 

moo 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$41 

$80 

5.00 

9.50 

46 

HO 

5.75 

11.00 

53 

105 

O.  D. 

Catalog  free. 

TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  YEAR  ROUND  PROFITS  WITH 

wolf:  FARMERS’  FRIEND  1CHICKS 

Get  this  big  new  guide  book  ond  Calendar-Cat¬ 
alog  . ,  .  it’s  packed  with  facts  you  should  know. 

It  tells  why  Wolf  Breeders  are  under  APA  inspec¬ 
tion  ...  why  they  are  bloodtested  . . . 
flJO  On  and  why  they  are  bred  for  big  Egg 
|  production.  11  Profitable  breeds  at 

___  moneysaving  prices,  by  ordering 
now.  Send  for  WOLF’S  Big  Guide 
IOO  Book  ond  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

UP  Write  Box  5, 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Get  this 
WOLF 
GUIDE  BOOK 

AND 

CALENDAR 

CATALOG 


90 
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WHITLOCK 

*12. 


PER 

100 

PER 

100 


1  BABY 

I"  CHICKS.. 

EGGS  FOR  $  mm 
_  HATCHING.../  #• 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

■  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

H  Send  for  a  free  circular. 

«nrm  /  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 

3  J  I  i  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAHB 

MASS. 


TOLMAM 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  R.  I.  REDS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  -  BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 
Famous  for  health  and  large  market  eggs.  Cer¬ 
tified  matings  headed  by200-314egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  Discount  on  early 
j  orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder.  „ 

VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARMLAND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


I  WILL 


SHARE 


PROFITS 


with  you 


■  you  answer  this  ad  promptly,  I’ll 
I B*  send  you  FREE  Profit-Sharing 

■  ■  Certificate  worth  $3.00  on  every 
100  Day-Olds  ordered  this  season. 

W.  W.  KERLIN 
rpcr  Catalog  explains  all— 

■  in  detail.  Write  quick! 

Nearly  40  Years  Breeding  for 
Type. . .  Size . . .  High  Egg  Production 

Over  100  official  contest  records— up  to  33 1  eggs. 
Over  250  cash,  gold,  silver  and  bronze  awards 
to  “RERUN-QUALITY"  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  for 
unusual  merit. 

Every  Breeder 
State 

Bloodtested 

for  B.W.  D.  (tube  ag¬ 
glutination  method.) 

Customers  report 
flock  averages  up  to 
and  over  250  eggs. 

Invest  wisely  in 
“RERUN-QUALITY” 


95%  Sex 
Guarantee 

DAY  -  OLD 
PULLETS 

CHICKS 

COCKERELS 

100%  Live  Delivery 


KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

2SO  Walnut  Road,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old  Chick* 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested.  Chick 
losses  daring  first  14  days  replaced  at  one- 
lialf  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
BOX  50  -  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  BABY  c'hICKS 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  100  500  1000 

barge  English  SCW  heghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  &  B.I.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Asstd.  or  H.  Mix .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Circular  furnished  upon  request.  Chicks  hatched  from 
healthy,  tested,  free-range  flocks.  Postage  Paid. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hanson  Males  from  300  double  pedigree  World’s  Record 
Penna  Pen  and  high  pedigree  3.  4  and  5  generations 
head  our  flocks;  100,  $12.00:  500.  $58.75;  1000,  $115.00 
Piepaid.  Early  order  discount.  Request  pedigree 
charts,  convincing  literature.  BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY 
AND  POULTRY  FARM,  HACKETTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


HANSON 

STRAIN 
WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

BEST  MONEY  CAN  BUY 

Write  for  new  descriptive 
,  .  .  folder  and  price  list  —  also 

explains  m  detail  our  six  other  Breeds. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS. 

Started  Chicks  and  i  Week  Old  Pullets. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 


gfffiflf  Tfyf* 

We  are  direct  importers  of 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weighing  up  to  7  pounds. 
Chicks  at  $8.50  per  hundred. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM 
Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 

SCHNELL’S 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

High  Leghorn  Pen  N.  Y.  State  Contest  1936-37 

Leading  leghorns  again  at  N.  Y.  State  with  High  and 
second  high  pens  1937-38.  Chicks  reasonably  priced. 

HARRY  A.  SCHNELL 

176  Courthouse  Road,  -  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

C  Tk  C*  PIIIPFP  New  Ham  psliires,  Barred 

oure-rront  Lnitivj  «*<»  white  Rocks,  $& 

wutv  *  tun*  VUIVUU  per  100;  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  S7.  Prompt  shipment. 
Catalog.  ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa, 

ii  .  i  ■  r_ _ _  from  1000  selected  Parmenter 
ndTCning  tggs  Strain  Reds— R.  O.  P.  males. 

SIS  per  crate.  E.  LINCOLN  COOK,  So.  Milford,  Mass. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


From  large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
Up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cock¬ 
erels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood-Tested 
healthy,  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $10  per  100, 
$48.50  per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicles  100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
Robert  L.  Clauser.  Box  R,  Kleinfe'tersville,  Pa, 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  English  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  &  N.  IT.  Reds,  Red-Rock  Cross  &*H.  Mix. 
also  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested  for  BWD.  Write  for  our  low  1938  prices  & 
Circular  giving  facts  of  breeders  &  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  i.eghoms,  B.  &  W. 
_____  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  &  N.  H.  Reds,  W.  &  B. 
Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross  &  H.  Mix  Chicks.  Large 
Type  English  leghorn  Sex  Pullets,  95%  guar.,  &  day 
oldCockerels.  ALL  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  our  free  1938  catalog  telling  of  our  28 
years’  Breeding  experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F  B.  LEISTER,  Owner.  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

$3,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

*  IT'S 's.  ‘s°E  ™,:s3 

hv  Every bodys  Poultry  Magazine.  Get  the  rules  and 
full  details  by  writing  today  for  sample  Uanove^  Pa’ 
bodys  Poultry  Magazine.  Dept.  23.  Hanover,  ra. 


A  MARKET 


for 


BABY  CHICKS 

DURING  the  next  few  weeks  the  300.000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy 
millions  of  Baby  Chicks.  A  large  percentage  of  these  clucks  will  be  ordered  direct  y 
from  advertisements  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Breeders  and  hatcheries  who  are  seeking  new  customers  this  season,  will  find  it  profitable 
to  tell  these  readers  about  their  stock  through  the  advertising  columns  of  this  paper. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable  parties 
and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the  paper. 
They  do  not  hesitate  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of  our  advertisers. 

The  next  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  he  our  big — 

Annual  Poultry  Issue 

FEBRUARY  12 

Your  advertisement  in  this  issue  will  he  read  by  300,000  of  the  best  farmers  and 
poultrymen  in  the  Eastern  States  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  you  a  substantial  volume 
of  new  business.  The  Poultry  Issue  will  go  to  press  Wednesday  Noon,  February  2.  It 
will  he  necessary  therefore  to  send  your  order  promptly  to  reach  us  in  time  for  this  issue. 

The  advertising  rat©  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in  small  type 
make  a  line. 

REFERENCES  REQUIRED  FROM  ALL  NEW  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  ended 
January  6 : 

Back  above  the  6.000-egg  level  is  the 
way  the  birds  in  the  Storrs  laying  test 
shelled  out  last  week.  Exact  figure  for 
the  14th  week  was  6,025,  a  gain  of  154 
eggs  over  the  previous  week’s  output, 
which  was  laying  at  the  rate  of  66.2 
percent. 

Percent  production  in  the  current  con¬ 
test  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  other 
years  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  13  birds  in  each  entry  is  now 
taken  into  account  instead  of  the  10  high¬ 
est  as  heretofore.  By  way  of  making  a 
closer  check-up  the  management  is  now 
computing  last  year’s  records  on  a  13- 
bird  basis  so  that  fair  comparisons  can 
be  made  and  thus  determine  whether  or 
not  the  latest  lot  of  pullets  at  Storrs  is 
doing  better  or  wrose  than  those  that 
have  gone  before. 

Ralph  W.  Anderson's  entry  of  R.  I. 
Reds  from  Massachusetts  led  off  last 
week  with  a  count  of  88  points.  White 
Leghorns  entered  by  W.  S.  Hannah  and 
Sons  of  Michigan  ranked  second  with  86, 
Wene  Chick  Farm’s  entry  of  Reds  from 
New  Jersey  were  next  with  84,  and  Nor¬ 
man  W.  Amidon  of  Connecticut,  another 
Red  breeder,  was  fourth  in  line  with  a 
net  of  83  points. 

Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns  from  New 
York  and  E.  B.  Parmenter’s  pen  of  Reds 
from  Massachusetts  tied  for  fifth  with  82 
points  each.  Two  entries  of  Leghorns  and 
two  of  Reds  were  all  tied  at  80  points  per 
pen.  The  former  included  Guy  A.  Lead¬ 
er  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dryden  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm  of  California.  The  Reds 
were  sponsored  by  two  Connecticut  breed¬ 
ers,  namely  Homestead  Farm  and  L.  D. 
Bartholomew. 

J.  J.  Warren’s  pullet  labeled  No.  7 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  No.  12  bird 
of  Ralph  IV.  Anderson  of  Massachusetts, 
both  Reds,  are  tied  with  94  points  each 
for  best  individual  work  in  the  first  three 
months.  Warren’s  No.  4,  Anderson’s  No. 
10,  and  Wene  Chick  Farms’  No.  1  from 
New  Jersey,  all  R.  I.  Reds,  tied  for  sec¬ 
ond  with  93  points  each. 

Five  pullets,  and  again  they  are  all 
Reds,  tied  for  third  with  tallies  of  92 
each.  They  include  Warren's  No.  12. 
Anderson’s  No.  13,  E.  B.  Parmenters 
Nos.  7  and  11  from  Massachusetts,  and 
Roberts  Poultry  Farm’s  No.  9  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  On  the  basis  of  eggs  only  it’s 
the  No.  12  bird  of  Warren’s  that’s  en¬ 
titled  to  the  orchids  for  laying  91  eggs  in 
the  first  92  days. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 


White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 

Scliwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y....740  720 
New  Hampshires — 

Edward  N.  Larrabee.  N.  II..  .  .1005  1044 

James  H.  Horne,  N.  II .  933  954 

"White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn .  899  869 

John  Spangenberk,  Conn .  843  831 

Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 1041  959 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  1 .  838  796 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  754  788 

R.  I.  Reds — 

Ralph  AY.  Anderson.  Mass....  1167  1195 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1138  1182 

.T.  J.  AVarren,  Mass . 1090  1137 

AVene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 1130  1114 

So.  Bend  Pltry  Farm.,  Mass. .  981  1021 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Pltry.  B.  Farm.  Cal.  .  .1116  1128 

Hillview  Pltry.  Farm,  Mo . 1070  1052 

Hill  view  Pltry.  Farm.  Mo . 1027  1044 

AArm.  Melirmann,  .Tr.,  N.  Y. ...1072  1036 
Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.1002  1004 


Weekly  Summary — 

Best  pen  for  week,  No.  58 .  81  88 


Best  pen  to  date.  No.  58 . 1167  1195 

Average  pen  total  to  date....  807  793 

Total  for  the  week . 6025  6218 

Total  to  date . 80,680  79,260 

Percent  Production — 

13  Anconas  .  73.6 

52  White  Wyandottes .  55.8 

78  New  Hampshires  .  65.2 

117  White  Rocks  .  58.9 

169  Barred  Rocks  .  61.7 

403  AATiite  Leghorns  .  71.6 

468  R.  I.  Reds  .  66.2 


1,300  average  all  varieties.  . .  66.2 


Twice  as  Many  .  .  . 
Layers  From  Each 
100  Chicks  •  •  •  • 


SPRUNGER  l 

SEXED 

PULLETS  OR  COCKERELS 


Start  with  Sprunger  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
I  you'll  get  on  an  average  twice  as  many  eggs 
Ithan  if  you  bought  straight  run  chicks.  Sprung- 
1  er’s  Sexed  pullets  are  a  profitable  investment 
because  they  are  bred  right.  All  breeders 
|  Blood-Tested.  Big  English  Type  Leghorns. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  LEGHORNS 
Ifrom  personal  flock  of  4,000  breeders  with  many 
1  records  of  250  eggs  or  better,  mated  to  males 
from  R.  O.  I’.  Dams  with  records  of  250  eggs. 
Sprunger  PEN  MADE  WINNING  at  Michigan 
]  Egg  Laying  Contest. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  BIG  DISCOUNT 

Get  Sprunger  Catalog,  low  prices  and  Big 
Early  Order  Discount.  Ail  popular  breeds. 

WRITE  BOX  25 


BINGHAMTON 

NIW  YORK 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  and  Tai 

mpa,  Florida 

High 

Red  Pen  All  U.  S.  Con. 
tests  For  October,  1937 

Analysis  by  Rhode  Island  Red  Journal  shows  our 
Storrs  Contest  Pen  leading  ALL  R.  I.  Rod  Pens 
in  tlie  U.  S.  for  October.  Our  pens  were  also 
leading  their  breed  at  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  while  our  pen  at  Rhode  Island  rated 
Second  High  Red  Pen.  “By  far  the  best  record 
of  any  Red  breeder  for  the  month." 

BABY  CHICKS-PULLETS 

R.  I.  Reds  -  Rock-Red  Cross 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 

Wo  have  supplied  Chicks  for  Mass.  State  institu¬ 
tions  for  six  consecutive  years.  Those  we  ship  you 
will  he  of  the  same  quality.  We  set  only  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farms. 

Send  for  New  Catalog 
and  Price  List 

Jy  J •  J  •  W  ARREN 

R.O.P.  d  Cox  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

ASSOC/A  non 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


|  R.I.RIDS  HEW  HAMPSHIRES—^— 

Don’t  waste  your  time,  teed  money  —  on 
inferior  chicks  or  stock.  Start  with  Cobb’s 
—  you  11  never  leave  them  I 
•  CONSISTENT  CONTEST  WINNERS  • 
Cobb’s  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  &  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  are  far  greater  value  than  price  in¬ 
dicates!  Try  them.  Insure  your  poultry 
profits  with  pullorum-free  chix  of  highest 
quality.  Free  catalogue  with  full  store  Mill 
,  interest  you.  A  breeding  plant — not  just  a 
hatchery.  Sex-Linked  Black  and  Gold  Pul¬ 
let  Chicks.  98%  guaranteed.  Unbeatable 
I  combination  of  two  great  laving  strains 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  350  Great 
Road.  CONCORD.  MASS. 


OSS 


'Jahn 

R.I.Reds 

CONTEST-WINNING  STRAIN 
Backed  by  28  Years’  Trapnesting 

Again  and  again,  our  birds  have  stood  among 
the  leaders  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdale),  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  In 
1936,  our  pen  set  an  all-time  high  record  for 
Reds  at  Farmingdale. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS,  sired  by  pedigreed  males 
MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-REDS  for  BARRED 

broilers. 

Limited  output  of  high  quality  chicks,  all  guar¬ 
anteed  100%  Moss  Farm  strain.  Write  for 
illustrated  Folder  and  Price  List.  Get  in  on 
our  Earlv  Order  Discount  now —  you  save  I 

[MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 


. . m&s&n 

COTTON  * 


MOUNTAIN 


FARMS 


HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  "COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy — they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Ino. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 


.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


IARRED  ROCK  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS- 

I  Eggs.  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 


PARMENTER  REDS  —  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Males. 
Barred-Red  crosses.  Day  old  pullets.  Hatching  eggs. 
State  tested  for  Pullorum  disease.  F.  D.  THOMAS, 
SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  MEDWAY,  MASS. 

MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

J  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  N.  Hampshires.  S8— 100: 

«'  W.  Leghorns,  S7.50;  Mix,  §7.  Safe  del.  Post’pd. 

M,  F.  MATTERN,  R.  S  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  or  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks.  A  A 
11  Mating,  $85—1000,  p.  p.  14-day  livability  guarantee. 
Cat  Free.  The  Bleadon  brook  Poultry  t  arm,  311,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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BROILER 

BUSINESS 

NEWkT'vFIELD 


A/JTlif  crea+ion  in 

iWimWf  TABLE  FOWL 


ADOPTED  BY  LEADING 
BROILER  PLANTS... 

4f<«  targe  Numbers 
of  Small  Palters 

Many  have  started  small, 
developed  big  businesses  with 
HAWKINS  MILLION 
DOLLAR  HEN.  Lowest- 
cost  method — fuel  cost  low 
as  14  other  electrical  brooders 
—  or  of  oil  or  coal  brood¬ 
ers.  Pays  for  itself  in  savings. 
Built  for  the  inexperienced 
man — just  plug  in,  put  feed 
and  water  in  proper  places, 
clean  dropping  pans.  That’s 
all.  Ready  markets  available 
everywhere.  Full  particulars 
free. 


PRODUCED  BV 
HAWKINS  PATENTED 

[ONTMTHEAT 

$289.58  clear  profit  for  T.  D. 
Chaffee,  N.  Y.,  on  $67.94  invest¬ 
ment  in  6  months. 

Supply  the  demand  for  this  new 
kind  of  premium  quality  chick¬ 
en  or  turkey.  Served  by  world- 
famous  hotels,  chicken-dinner 
restaurants,  taverns,  etc.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  HAWKINS  MIL¬ 
LION  DOLLAR  HEN— patented 
CONTACT  HEAT  sectional 
brooder.  Produces  a  broiler  the 
like  of  which  you  have  never 
seen,  raised  as  no  other  equip¬ 
ment  raises  chickens  or  turkeys. 
Make  money  in  10  weeks. 

TIME  PAYMENTS 

START  SMALL  —  GROW  BIG 

The  HAWKINIZED  BROILER 
business  is  young  and  on  ‘the 
boom  nationally.  Grow  with  it. 
Investigate  the  profits.  Time  pay¬ 
ments.  Easy  to  buy.  Easy  to  pay. 
•  No  obligation.  Full  details  FREE. 

HAWKINS  MILLION  DOLLAR  HEN 

23271’,  Hawkins  Building  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 


BIG  EGGS 


COD 

LIVER 

OIL 


LOTS  OF  THEM 


More  eggs  .  .  .  larger  eggs. 
That’s  what  you  get  when 
you  give  your  layers  plenty 
of  good  feed  and  Vitamin  D. 
Layers  need  twice  as  much 
Vitamin  D  as  chicks. 
NOPCO  XX  supplies  Vita¬ 
min  Dplus  Vitamin  A  ...  in 
safe,  sure  proportions  for 
profit  production.  At  your 
dealer’s  in  mill-mixed  or 
locally  mixed  feeds,  or  in 
handy  cans  for  home  use. 
National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N. 
Y.  Report  for  week  ending  January  6: 

During  the  14th  week  of  the  16th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.38  eggs  per  bird 
or  at  the  rate  of  48.4  percent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  1.9  percent  over  last  week's 
production.  The  total  production  to  date 


is  50.75  eggs  per  bird. 

High  Pens  for  Week —*  *  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Sehnell,  Legs .  78  79 

Eben  Wood,  N.  H .  70  68 

Redbird  Farm,  R.  I.  R .  69  68 

R.  O.  Wagemaker,  R.  I.  R .  64  68 

Harry  A.  Sehnell,  Legs .  59  57 

Louis  D.  Schaible,  R.  I.  R..  . .  59  61 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  R.  I.  It....  57  58 

William  L.  Mehrmann,  Legs..  56  59 

Arthur  E.  Prosser .  55  55 

Redbird  Farm,  R.  I.  It .  55  55 

White  Leghorns — 

Harry  A.  Sehnell  .  917  985 

Harry  A.  Sehnell  .  871  941 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns  .  826  877 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm .  813  896 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm .  792  807 

Kauder's  Ped.  Leghorns  .  787  861 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm  .  775  799 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm .  76S  825 

R.  I.  Reds — 

Redbird  Farm .  866  894 

Redbird  Farm .  845  888 

J.  J.  Warren  .  781  779 

E.  B.  Parmenter .  776  800 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace .  715  7S1 

It.  C.  E.  Wallace .  620  665 

V.  H.  Kirkup  .  615  658 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

William  R.  Speck  .  679  729 

Philip  S.  Davis .  509  592 

New  Hampshires — 

Eben  Wood . 1014  1013 

Lamar  W.  Sexton .  706  749 

Cross  Breds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc .  625  665 

White  Wyandottes — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm .  516  568 


Egg  prices,  highest  quotations,  N".  Y. 
market,  Jan.  6 :  White  30c,  brown  28%e, 
medium  27c. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVES 


ELIMINATE  LABOR,  HAZARDS  and  ASHES 

Even  at  40°  below,  SIMPLEX  gives  unfailing  protection.  Temper¬ 
ature  is  controlled,  accurately  and  oufo- 
matically.  Chicks  are  healthier,  hardier. 
With  a  SIMPLEX  Brooder  Stove  you  can 
raise  sturdy  chicks  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  with  less  labor  and  no  hazards 
or  ashes.  Send  postcard  for  new  SIMPLEX 
Catalog. 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  COMPANYpV 
745  Grandville  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  |L>4 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
jMIKlUra  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack:  trial  size  25c:  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  I.Fischel,lnc.pi,n“i°:;"J.*pi 


TOXITE  KILLS 

Kills  Coccidiosis,  Mites,  Disease  Germs,  etc.  Before 
you  got  your  chicks,  spray  brooder  house  with  Toxite. 
Sold  by 'dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book. 

Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Box  18,  Chestertown,  Maryland 


BANKER’S  p'ii'i lT t s 

from  carefully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders, 
large  Type  English  Leghorns.  N.  H.  Beds,  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Christie  Strains.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  3c  each.  Write — 

Goodftox  Poultry  Farm  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Largo  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  ofTer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardv  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


FAUST’S  BABY  CHICKS 

HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS,  POULTS 

Bloodtested  under  state  supervision,  fulled 
for  type  and  production.  Discount  on 
earlv  orders.  Free  folder  and  Price  list. 

Faust  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Bx.  601.  Ephrata,  Pa. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  S.C. White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  and  Hanson  Strains.  Layers  of  largo  chalky 
White  Eggs.  Chick  prices  for  Fell  .  March  and  April  de¬ 
livery:  $7.50  per  100.  $75  per  1000.  FREE  CATALOG. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred,  Blood-Tested  and  mated  to  sons  of  pedigreed 
sires.  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wjandortes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  and  White  Giants. 
New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Anconas.  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle.  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

Large  Eng.  Wli.  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand., 
Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  $8-100.  IT.  Mix  $7.  1mm.  del.  Cir. 

FREE.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  Bx  121,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LUKERT’S  f  O/ihnPnC  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LCgilUI  8  W.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

5%  Discount  on  orders  booked  before  January  15tli. 

CIRCULAR.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

BABY  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg¬ 
horns  (Barron)  N.  H.  (Hubbard)  Reasonably  Priced. 
Hatches  every  ive. k.  V.  8.  KENYON,  Marcellas,  N,  Y. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS  and  hatching 

*  eggs  from  2000  double  pedigreed  breeders.  Circular. 
Established  1020.  Kimball  Poultry  Farm,  Milfcrd,  Mas*. 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Report  for 
week  ending  January  6  : 

Ten  high  pens  to  January  6. 


R.  I.  Reds— 

Points  Eggs 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 

.  954 

966 

Weber  Duck  Farm . 

.  874 

959 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 

.  862 

863 

White  Leghorns — 

a 

Lindstrom  Hatchery  .  . . 

.  944 

927 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm  . 

956 

Guy  A.  Leader . 

.  916 

891 

G.  M.  Zeiset . 

.  868 

S46 

W.  II.  Kaltreider . 

.  860 

875 

G.  M.  Zeiset  . 

834 

Guy  A.  Leader  . .  . . 

879 

Ten  high  pens  for  the 

week : 

White  Leghorns — 

Points  Eggs 

Kerr  Chiekeries . 

.  68 

67 

G.  M.  Zeiset  . 

.  66 

62 

Vandermast  Farm  . 

.  66 

66 

Graybill’s  Poultry  Farm . 

.  64 

64 

Guy  A.  Leader  . 

.  63 

60 

A.  M.  Wolgemuth  . 

.  63 

62 

Lindstrom  Hatchery  . . . . 

.  63 

61 

It.  I.  Iteds— 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 

.  62 

60 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 

.  62 

61 

Weber  Duck  Farm  . 

.  61 

66 

Production  summary  : 

Points 

Eggs  Percent 

This  week  . 3579 

3587 

41.93 

Last  week  . 3715 

3740 

43.72 

Net  change  .  . .  . — 136 

—153  - 

-1.79 

Summary  to  date : 

Competing  birds,  1,222 ;  percent  pro¬ 
duction,  50.30 ;  total  points,  57.442.55 ; 
total  eggs,  60.239;  average  points  per 
bird,  47.01 ;  average  eggs  per  bird,  49.29 ; 
average  egg  weight,  23.1 ;  percent  mor¬ 
tality,  16.94. 


Flemington  Poultry  Auction 

Top  poultry  prices 

for  January 

9: 

Fowls,  colored  . 

.  .$0.25%  ^$0.27% 

Leghorns  . 

..  ,22%(ff>' 

•27% 

Broiler,  Rocks  . 

.  .  .IS  (til 

•28% 

Reds  . 

.  .  .18  tfi! 

.23% 

.23% 

Chickens,  Rocks  . . . . 

..  .20  @ 

.27% 

Reds . 

..  .24  @ 

•24% 

Leghorns  . 

.20 

Pullets,  Rocks  . 

.25  if/) 

.34 

Reds  . 

. .  .26  m 

•29% 

Leghorns  . 

..  .22%  (a) 

.24 

Capons  . 

. .  .28%  @ 

.29 

Slips  . 

..  .23%  @ 

•26% 

Turkeys,  hens  . 

,  , 

.36 

Toms  . 

..  .25%  m 

.28% 

•25% 

Geese . 

..  .w%<® 

.26 

Pigeons,  pair  . 

..  .33  @ 

.36 

625  crates  sold. 


Every  Kerr  Chick  is  backed  by  the  quality  and 
honor  of  the  Kerr  breeding  program  —  famous  for 
30  years.  Kerr's  lively  chicks  carry  on  the  prize- 
winning  strain  ol  their  ancestors  —  a  blood  line  that 
has  been  taking  high  honors  year  after  year  in  all 
the  big  egg-laying  contests. 

Lively,  strong,  vigorous,  Kerr  Chicks  are  bred  to 
lay  and  lay  heavily.  Each  bird  has  been  culled, 
handed  and  blood-tested  for  B.W.  D.  by  the  slow 
tube  agglutination  method. 

Get  Kerr  quality  chicks  and  you  will  get  quality 
eggs  —  and  quality  prices.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  All  the  popular  breeds  ready.  Write  for 
FREE  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  19  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey  —  Paterson,  Trenton, 
Woodstown;  New  York — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Pennsylvania — Lancaster; 
Massachusetts  —  West  Springfield;  Connecticut —  Danbury; 
Norwich;  Delaware  —  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


WE  N  I C  KS 

Order  NOWand  SAVE 


200,000 
BREEDERS 
1,500,000  Egg 
Capacity.  Larg¬ 
est  in  East 
Hatches  Every 
Week  The  Year 
Around. 


Generous  Discounts  on  Early  Orders 
Quality  is  bred  into  WENE  CHICKS 

_ Production  Quality,  resulting  in 

high  livability  and  good  flock  averages 
of  big  eggs  that  bring  up  to  4c  and  6c 
premium.  Meat  Quality,  based  on 
rapid,  even  growth,  firm  flesh,  plump 
bodies  . . .  making  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers  that  bring  premium  prices.  Good 
Health,  every  breeder  tested  for  B. 
W.  D.,  many  double -tested.  Every 
chick  inspected  .  .  .  guaranteed. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and 


EASTS  LARGEST  PRODUCER  of  Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks 
WHITE  LEGHORNS — Bred  18  years  for  body  size,  egg  size,  and  chalk- 
white  shell  color.  50,000  HEN  Breeders .  .  .  10,000  mated  to  R.O.  P.  males. 
WYAN-R0CKS  —  U.  S.  Govt,  copyrighted  name  for  our  own  original  blend 
.  .  .  bred  for  3 -Way  Profit  from  Broilers,  Light  Roasters  and  large  brown 
eggs.  WENEcross  BARRED  RED-ROCKS  —  Both  sexes  become  barred. 
WENEcross  “Sex  Link”  RED-ROCKS  —  Your  choice  of  95%  cockerels 
for  BARRED  broilers  or  95%  pullets  for  dark  layers.  WENEcross  BRAM- 
ROCKS  —  for  heavy  roasters.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  35.000  breeders, 
15,000  in  New  England.  R.  I.  REDS— ‘Our  pen  on  Honor 
Roll  at  Storrs.  BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES,  WHITE  GIANTS. 

SEX  SEPARATED  Pullets  and  Cockerels  if  desired. 

Money-Saving  Discount  Plan  on  Early  Orders. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  U8-A,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

IF  YOU  BUY  QUALITY  CHICKS 

REASONABLE  PRICES 


AND  SEEK 


Send  a  penny  postcard  today  for  our  latest  Catalog  giving  prices  for  all  Breeds. 
Every  egg  in  our  plant  comes  from  a  breeder  selected  by  the  Penna.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  has  been  blood  sample  tested  for  BWD  by  the  tube  agglutination 
test  in  tlie  State  Laboratory  in  Harrisburg.  Last  year  was  the  ninth  consecutive 
year  we  increased  our  sales. 

Get  your  Catalog  early  —  place  your  orders  early  for  special  attractive  discount. 

I-F3GHOBXS  -  N.  H.  BEDS  -  WH.  &  BB.  BOCKS  -  B.  T.  BEDS  -  WYANDOTTES 
IIAMP-BOCK  CBOSS  -  ASSOBTED  -  SPECIAL  MATINGS 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY.  Inc. 

BOX  R  —  LEWIST0WN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


PULLETLMALEf 

NEW  SEX-LINK  METHOD  without  squeezing  chicks 


WHITE  or  BROWN  EGO  SPECIALISTS  wiB 
be  interested  in  the  new  kind  of  pur  e-breed 
pullet  chicks — WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  more, 
ABNORMALLY-LARGE  WHITE  EGGS— 
BARRED  ROCKS  for  LARGER  BROWlf 
EGGS,  and  CROSS-BREED  White  or  Brownr 


Egg  pullets  as  desired,  firoduced  by  the- 
GHOLSON  ADVANCED  METHOD.  If  you 
want  a  few  males  thrown  in  to  give  you  some 
friers  foryour  own  table,  yon  may  have  them; 
but  100%  pullets  may  be  secured,  with  an 
adjustment  if  the  count  is  less  than  100%! 


PUREBREEDf  WCROff-BREED/ 

IMPROVED  BY  GENETIC/ 

BIGGER  EGG/' LARGER  FOWLS- HIGHER  VITALITY 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  BARRED  ROCKS  teed 
by  Gholsoo’s  Advanced  Method  introduce  a  acw 
kind  ©  I  chicken  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
these  breeds.  Gholson's  CROSS-BRBBDSj 
MINORCA-LEGHORNS;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE- 
BARRED  ROCKS;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  -  COL¬ 
UMBIAN  WYANDOTTES;  WHITE  LEGHORN* 
BARRED  ROCKS  are  combinations-  of  It e*#0 


advanced  breeds.  In  1997,  when  others  were 
worrying  about  surpluses,  GfiOLSON  TURNED 
AWAY  ORDERS!  '  MUCH  LARGER  EGGS,, 
astonishing  vitality  And  quicker  maturity,  MUCH 
LARGER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS  are  the 
answer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  giving  cus¬ 
tomers’  results.  Postcard  will  do,  filG  DIS¬ 
COUNTS  OH  EARLY  ORDERS. 


GHOLSON'S  HATCHERY  Box  2531-A.  maiansbobo,  Illinois 


Hatched  in  Electric  Incubators.  Write  for  new  1937 
Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  SEXED  100  500  1000 

LEGHORN  1  billets  <9<><h  Guar) .  .$14.00  $70.00  $140.00 


Large  Type  English  Leghorns . . . .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds.  8.00  40.00  80.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 


All  Breeders  Tested  for  BWD  by  Stained  Antigen 
Method.  100%  lire  delivery  guar.  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


FREE  CATALOG 

and  low  prices  on 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

Start  with  the  best 
..Write.. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 
Box  332  Corydon,  Ind. 


24  years  of  Breeding  back  of  our  large  Tom  Barron 
White  leghorns.  We  have  4,000  old  breeding  hens 
weighing  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks  from  these  large  hens 
$8.50-100.  Pictures  of  our  Farms  &  Stock  FREE. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pe. 


New  England’s  LOW  prices  on 
100%  New  England  Pullorum 
Clean  chicks,  rich  in  LARGE 

egg  size  high  production  breeding  of 
some  of  New  England's  finest  strains. 
Thousands  of  breeders  R.O  J*.  sired. 
Doubly  guaranteed  —  100%  live 
arrival,  high  livability.  Big  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  real  New  Hampshire 
and  R.  L  Reds,  Crossbreeds.  As 
hatched  or  sex  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG 
that  tells  all.  Post¬ 
card  will  do. 

TOMLIN’S  CHICKS,  Dept  1024-A.  E.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CATALOG 

FREE 


offered  such  big  values  in  “Good  Luck” 
Chicks.  You’ll  get  the  surprise  of  your  life 
when  you  take  your  first  peep  at  these 
big  husky  chicks.  They’ll  make  money  for 
yon.  24  Blood-tested  breed* — all  bred 
(or  profit.  Alio  Sexed  cbick*  and  Crou 
Breed*.  Get  onr  big  Calendar  Catalog 
— it  tells  complete  story  and  low  price*. 

Write  Box  146 

HEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 
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paysfor  Veur 

FARM  BUILDINGS 
and  EQUIPMENT 


More  milk  from  cows.  Larger  litters  from 
sows.  More  eggs  from  hens.  You  can  do 
it  with  modem  Jamesway  farm  buildings 
and  poultry  equipment . . .  and,  make  each 
new  improvement  pay  for  the  next  one 
under  the  Jamesway  EARN-AS-YOU-GO 
plan.  Write  — today  —  for  information  on 
how  to  get  these  money  making  improve¬ 
ments  without  large  investment. 

JAMESWAY  BROODER  STOVC 
Before  you  buy  any  brooder  stove  this 
year,  get  all  the  details  on  this  remarkable, 
safe  and  dependable  oil  burning  Jamesway 
brooder .  .  .  thousands  in  use  ana  produc¬ 
ing  amazing  results  the  country  over.  Sales 
trebled  last  season. 

See  your  local  James¬ 
way  dealer  or  write  to 
JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B- 18 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.Y.,  Mason 
City,  la.  Oakland,  Cal.  !“/<■£ 


GUERNSEYS 


CHOICELY  BRED— (from  imported  stock)  S  YEAR 
OLD  JERSEY  BULL.  Rbqistf.rkd.  Tested.  Price 
Low.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Warwick,  New  York 


DOGS 


\\7  \  MTPn  F°r  adoption  or  at  farmer’s  price, |New- 
TT  r\ Iy  I  VjlJ  foundland  or  other  large  dog,  Good 
home.  ADVERTISER  4757,  care  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


R 


AT  Terrier  Puppies— Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Stafford,  Kansas 


POULTRY 


1 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2.  3,  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  i.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

V**  R. I.  REDS 

H. A. Richards,  Owner 


RED-BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 

Sex-Linked  Day-Old  Pullets  and  Cockerels, 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Pullorum  Clean  by  State  College 

THE  HARCO  ORCHARDS 
and  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  So.  Easton,  Mass.  (Circular)  Telephone  28-12 


'Vaj££e'H  CJxrocX 


VIM-VIGOR'VITALITY 


Large  Type  English  Wht.  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks, 
Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Reds.  New  Hampshire  Beds  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  Also  large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorn  Sexed 
Pullets  96%  guar.  &  Day  old  Leg.  Cockerels  Every 
Breeder  on  our  Farms  Blood  Tested.  Write  today  for 
our  low  prices  and  free  catalog  giving  full  details  oi 
our  16  years  of  breeding  for  size  and  egg  production. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

GRAYBILL’S  "KBR 

Hatched  in  Elec.  Incubators  —  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.50—100: 

Sexed  Pullets  95%  guar.  ..$14 — 100:  Cockerels.  .$3— 100 
Write  for  1938  circular.  100  500  1000 

R.  I.  Reds.  Bar.  &  'Wh.  Rocks . $8  00  $40.00  $80 

N.  Hampshire  Beds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed . /-00  35.00  70 

We  pav  postage.  Order  direct  from  this  advt. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILU  Box  R„  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS -NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Over  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
are  rugged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  have 
one  of  the  hast  strains  of  the  popular  New  Ilampshires. 
Breeding  liens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  B.  O.  P.  males, 
bloodtested  and  B.W.D.  free.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  clucks. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

S.C.R.I.  REDS— WHITE  ROCKS 

Superior  CHICKS  for  sale  from  our  vigorous,  high-pro- 
ducing  strains.  Large  brown,  eggs.  100%  pullorum  free 
by  Massachusetts  State  College  test.  Folder  on  request. 

Phone  Sudbury  168. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM  -  SUDBURY,  MASS. 


lift!  f  /v  TT JYY  if  c  It's  Chick  Time.  A 
JUJU.  JL*  JLj  Vf  Jr  vrl-iIYij  Postal  brings  our 
Circular,  Guarantee  &  Special  discount  on  10  Breeds. 

ar’  K?CH,S  fabeaver  sHPABT,aiRYPA. 

S7  Per  100 

Hr  "  B  V  *  1  ROCKS  -  GIANTS 

DOTTEKER’S  HATCHERY.  ShanesviUe,  Pa 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

breeders  batching  only  our  own  eggs.  Bloodtested. 

MARCY  FARMS.  Tuckerton  R.F.D.,  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 

Godshall’s  Quality  Chicks.  All  N.  H.,  eggs  direct.  W. 
Legs,  mv  own  old  hen  matings.  Buy  the  best,  prices  right, 
bloodtested.  write.  Godshall’s  Pity  Farm,  Souderton,  Pa. 

GABRIEL’S  Chicks— Backed  by  24  years  of  Continuous 
Breeding.  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.  II.  and  Parmenter  Beds. 
Pullorum  Tested.  Cir.  Gabriel’s  Poultry  Farm.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

ACCREDITED  REDS— Heavy  layers,  producing  vigorous  chieks 
$12—100;  $100—1000.  SALEM  FARM,  Ml.  Vernon,  N.  IF 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  ducklings,  "circular^ 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  s 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  95. 


January  29,  1938 

|  FOR  SALE — Clover  and  buckwheat  honey,  best 
quality.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  .Valois,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  hand  picked  and 
sieved,  55c  per  lb.,  5  lbs.  .$2.50.  prejiaid;  in 
the  shell.  25  lbs.  $1,  express  collect.  It.  L. 
HARMAN,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


The  Wheat  Cactus 

I  have  been  reading  what  you  say  in 
“Cacti  in  Winter.”  I  am  a  reader  of 
“Ruralisms.”  As  I  am  on  a  program  com¬ 
mittee  of  our  garden  club  I  find  use  for 
your  articles  quite  often. 

Do  not  despair  of  your  little  Wheat 
Cactus  plant.  The  sprig  I  sent  was  such 
a  wee  baby  it  will  require  time  for  it  to 
develop  its  beauty.  At  first  it  is  just  a 
cluster  of  small  fleshy  stems.  After 
awhile  it  will  throw  up  long  slender  stems 
something  like  very  long  and  very  slender 
rat  tails  and  later  spriggy  clusters  will 
form  on  the  tips  of  the  slender  stems. 
Later  these  clusters  sometimes  send  out 
their  rat  tails.  I  suppose  this  is  their 
natural  way  of  spreading,  or  traveling. 
If  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  room 
these  long  stems  will  send  out  roots  along 
their  length.  In  time  the  long  stems  with 
their  clusters  of  twigs  become  top  heavy 
and  fall  over  the  edge  of  the  pot,  forming 
lacy  drapes  around  the  pot.  Now  is  the 
time  it  acquires  its  greatest  beauty.  The 
tiny  white  true-cactus  flowers  are  beauti¬ 
ful  but  it  requires  close  observation  to 
make  out  their  form.  The  flowers  give  off 
(to  me)  a  disagreeable  odor  and  I  usually 
pick  off  all  but  a  few  of  the  flowers,  leav¬ 
ing  those  to  show  what  the  flower  looks 
like.  Of  course  the  odor  is  not  noticeable 
in  a  large  room  or  in  the  open  air. 

I  am  careful  to  give  the  plant  good 
drainage,  and  am  cautious  about  over 
watering  it  especially  in  cold  weather.  My 
plant  has  never  actually  frozen  but  it 
has  stood  near  freezing  weather  without 
harm.  Otherwise  the  plant  seems  to  be 
fool  proof.  My  plant  has  even  shriveled 
for  want  of  water  and  came  out  of  it 
with  a  smiling  face  when  water  was  ap¬ 
plied.  It  is  sometimes  in  bright  sunshine, 
sometimes  in  a  north  window,  or  even  by 
the  wall  to  one  side  of  the  window — - 
seeming  happy  wherever  I  put  it. 

After  learning  the  plant’s  name  I  value 
it  more  than  before,  and  to  find  someone 
who,  in  common  with  myself,  can  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  too,  gives  added  interest  to  it. 
I  fail  to  arouse  much  interest  in  the  plant 
among  my  friends,  probably  because  it  is 
not  fashionable  just  now,  and  probably 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  care  for  and  to 
propagate.  They  will  touch  the  plant 
tenderly  and  say  it  is  beautiful,  but  when 
they  leave  its  presence  they  seem  to  forget 
all  about  it. 

I  got  the  start  about  31  years  ago  when 
an  aunt  gave  me  a  cutting  from  her  plant. 
These  are  the  only  specimens  I  have  seen. 
I  suppose  the  plant  gets  the  name  “wheat 
cactus”  from  the  form  and  size  of  the 
little  sprigs,  and  the  name  “clove  cac¬ 
tus”  because  the  little  stems  with  their 
sprigs  remind  one  of  whole  cloves. 

Missouri.  mart  e.  dewey. 


Fertilizing  Fruit  Trees  the  First 
Year;  Quinces 

I  am  going  to  set  out  some  apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  fertilizer  I  should  use 
when  I  plant  them.  Also,  is  it  possible  to 
raise  fruit  from  one  quince  tree,  or  should 
there  be  more  than  one.  w.  J.  L. 

Lindenhurst,  L.  I. 

There  is  much  damage  done  each  year 
by  applying  fertilizers  to  young  trees  the 
first  year  they  are  set.  Well-grown  nur¬ 
sery  stock  has  stored  within  it  all  the 
food  materials  that  are  necessary  for  the 
first  season's  growth  and  the  addition  of 
fertilizers  will  not  help. 

At  the  same  time  fertilizers  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  young  trees  if  they  are  applied 
in  concentrated  form.  The  practice, 
therefore,  of  sprinkling  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer^  around  or  near  the  roots  is  often 
responsible  for  injury  to  the  young  roots 
as  they  push  their  way  through  the  soil. 
The  writer  has  seen  entire  orchards  of 
two-year-old  trees  ruined  by  strong  ap¬ 
plications  of  barnyard  manure  close  about 
the  trees  soon  after  they  are  planted. 

As  for  quinces,  practical  experience  in¬ 
dicates  that  quinces  will  set  fruit  even 
though  by  themselves.  Whether  this  is 
because  there  are  other  pollination 
sources  nearby  that  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  or  whether  it  is  that  the  quince 
is  really  self-fruitful,  no  one  is  able  as 
yet  to  tell.  It  would  be  a  good  chance, 
however,  for  you  to  depend  upon  a  single 
tree.  Some  day  research  workers  may 
find  that  two  trees  are  necessary,  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  information  to  this  effect. 


FOR  SALE  (only)  Summer  resort,  accommodates 
80,  farm  attached,  equipped.  ADVERTISER 
4729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


195-ACRE  DAIRY  and  chicken  farm,  beautiful 
location  in  Southern  Vermont,  running  water, 
electricity;  buildings  A-l  condition,  modern 
house:  price  $7, 5(H);  for  information  write, 
CALVIN  MARSH,  North  Bennington,  Vt. 


CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale,  or  to  lease,  suitable 
for  cabins,  on  a  very  good  road,  Route  7,  be¬ 
tween  Danbury  and  New  Milford;  good  swim¬ 
ming  pond,  clay  tennis  court,  road-stand.  KEN¬ 
WOOD  MANOR.  Inc.,  New  Milford,  Conn.,  or 
N.  Y.  Office,  3114  3rd  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  FARMS,  stocked  or  unstocked,  hill 
and  river  farm,  all  in  one,  400  acres,  $14,000, 
$0,000  cash:  write  for  particulars.  MRS. 
CATHERINE  VEEN,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


BUY  OR  RENT,  farm,  country  place,  reason¬ 
able;  vacation  uses;  not  over  90  miles  city; 
correct  details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4735, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


95-ACRE  VIRGINIA  grain  farm,  $2,700  Federal 
Bank  mortgage  total  encumbrance  $3,200 
worth  $4,500,  sell  or  trade.  ADVERTISER  4742, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  farm,  Sussex  County;  good 
9-room  house,  barn  and  outbuildings ;  room  for 
800  chickens;  electricity,  water;  8  minutes’ 
walk  to  nice  town,  churches,  school.  Address 
L.  B.,  Postoffice,  Newton,  N.  J. 


$1,600,  $500  DOWN  buys  9-acre  village  home,  8- 
room  house,  electricity,  furnace,  macadam 
road,  basement  barn,  new  henhouse  16x70,  lots 
fruit,  watered  by  well,  2  springs.  WILLIAM 
KOON,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 140-aere  dairy  farm;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  write  JOHN  E.  LONG,  Westminster,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 24-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm, 
8-room  house,  barn,  lot  other  buildings,  on 
improved  road;  electricity,  water;  for  particu¬ 
lars  write  WALTER  MILLER,  Cooktown,  N.  J. 


8-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  7-room  house,  barn, 
poultry  plant  for  1,000  hens;  $2,400,  part  cash. 
BOX  5,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


TWO  FARMS,  one  15  acres,  one  35  acres,  in 
Berks  County,  Pa.  DOTTERER,  ShanesviUe, 
Pa. 


FARM  FOR  RENT,  one  hundred  acres,  near 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. ;  new  barns  and  modern 
home  on  main  road.  ADVERTISER  4744,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 65-acre  farm,  timber,  firewood, 
good  buildings,  6-room  house,  electric,  old 
shade,  near  Wildwood  and  Cape  May;  price 
$6,000,  terms.  ADVERTISER  4747,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVAILABLE  TO  TENANT  farmer,  150-acre 
general  farm  with  barn,  poultry-house  and 
some  equipment,  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y. ;  terms 
easy  to  man  with  good  references;  write  full 
details.  ADVERTISER  4748,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY — For  sale,  40-acre  farm,  6-room 
house,  outbuildings.  Write  MRS.  J.  IIOH- 
NEISEN,  Washington  Ave.,  Egg  Harbor  City, 
N.  J. 


WILL  SELL  154-acre  farm  to  a  good  farmer 
with  only  small  down  payment  to  show  that 
he  means  business.  Write  H.  W.  KEMP,  Bally, 

Pa. 


WANTED — Small  farm  to  rent  or  to  buy  with¬ 
out  buildings  on  good  road.  FRANK  MILLER, 
721  Melrose  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


ACRE  HOME,  highway,  near  Ocean  City,  ex¬ 
cellent  chickens,  garden;  $350  down;  bargain. 
RIIINEIIART,  Palermo,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairy  and  general  farm,  fertile  land, 
good  buildings;  Eastern  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4752,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  all  equipped,  7-room 
house,  all  conveniences;  price  $4,500.  WEL- 
SAND,  Grant  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


5V ANTED — Poultry  farm  to  rent  or  lease,  pref¬ 
erably  Hudson  Valley,  not  more  than  90  miles 
from  New  York  City,  on  a  hard-surfaced  road; 
not  less  than  2,000  layer  capacity;  buildings 
must  he  in  good  repair  and  equipped  with 
electricity  and  water:  include  all  details  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4755,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  60  miles  of  New 
York.  Write  MRS.  J.  WORTIS,  600  West 
116th  St.,  New  York  City. 


GRADE  A  DAIRY  farm  for  20  head,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  about  100  acres,  mostly  rich 
low  land  under  cultivation;  water,  electricity, 
silo,  poultry-house  and  all  good  buildings;  now 
stocked,  equipped  and  operated;  all  livestock 
to  be  sold;  give  full  information.  ADVERTISER 
4758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  farm-liouse  and  buildings  with  sev¬ 
eral  acres  under  cultivation;  suitable  for  gar¬ 
den  and  poultry;  owner  will  consider  exchange 
of  products  for  upkeep  of  place  to  experienced 
desirable  couple;  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  4759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
$3.25.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


HONEY — Mild  buckwheat.  60  lbs.  $3.90;  amber 
clover  $4.50,  $8.75.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  SOUTH  FLORIDA.  tree-ripened 
oranges,  grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates 
(1  3/5  bn.)  $5,  express  prepaid.  IDYLWILD 
NURSERIES,  Paul  W.  Smith,  Mgr.,  Fort  Myers, 
Florida. 


CLOVER  HONEY — 10-lb.  can  $1.50  prepaid.  2 
or  more  eans  $1  each,  f.o.b.  SPENCER 
BAIRD.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  postpaid  third  zone,  5-lb.  pail 
$1,  two  $1.80,  four  $3.40.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  HULLESS  popcorn,  ten  pounds  for 
dollar,  delivered.  SKINNER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Greeue,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CLOVER  HONEY,  postpaid,  comb.  5 
boxes  $1,  5-lb.  pail  75c.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Ileuvelton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  His.  best  clover  $5.40,  amber  $4.20, 
buckwheat  $3.90;  28  lbs.  clover  $2.70,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.95,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.00;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can.  here,  liquid  clover 
$5.40;  10  lbs.  delivered  $1.75;  write  for  special 
offer  on  buckwheat  (20  lbs.  delivered  $2.70). 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  EVERGREEN  dried  sweet  corn, 
best  on  the  market,  postpaid  third  zone,  6 
lbs.  $2,  12  lbs.  $3.90.  GEO.  EBY,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Pa. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.50.  not 
prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


PECANS — 5  lbs.  large  Stuart?  $1.25,  2  lbs. 

shelled  $1.40,  delivered;  larger  quantities 
cheaper.  J.  THUS  HAYES,  Grower,  Merehant- 
ville,  N.  J. 


LIMBURG  OR  NEW  Muenster,  State  Fair  win¬ 
ners,  6%  lbs.  either,  or  G  lbs.  mild  American, 
postpaid  third  zone,  $1.82,  fourth  $1.95;  3)4  lbs. 
mild  sage,  third  zone  $1.04,  fourth  $1.10.  GEO. 
N.  HALL,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  HONEY.  5  lbs.  clover  90c.  10  lbs. 

$1.60;  5  lbs.  buckwheat  80c,  10  lbs.  $1.40,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5-pound  pail 
85c;  10-pound  pail  $1.50,  postpaid.  KENNETH 
PARISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS.  LARGE  hand-selected,  raw  or  roast¬ 
ed.  5-pound  bag  $1,  prepaid.  C.  W.  BURGESS, 
Courtland,  Virginia. 


WILL  BUY  No.  A  or  No.  B  Philadelphia  egg 
grader.  ADVERTISER  4044,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED- — Milk  hauling  contracts  or  milk-haul¬ 
ing  business.  JACOBSEN,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 50  to  75  colonies  of  bees  for  cash, 
near  Central  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER 
4093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 4x9-ft.  steam  boiler,  arch,  slack, 
fittings;  State  inspection  125  lbs.;  price  $100. 
JESSE  SMITH,  Westdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — DR-4  or  late  30.  Bean  35  Royal, 
two-stage  compressor.  COLVILLE,  Mendham, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 600  size  Superhatch  incubator,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  $15.  PAUL  C.  DRUMM, 
Niverville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-r~Large  kerosene  refrigerator;  state 
price,  make  and  condition.  HOUPERT,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Used  garden  tractor  or  Rototiller. 
DANIEL  FRANKLIN,  Sugar  Run,  l’a. 


FOR  SALE — International  tractor  T-20  Crawler: 

excellent  shape;  half  price;  cash.  VAN 
DERZEE,  444  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five  18,000-capacity  electric  Buck¬ 
eye  incubators;  good  hatchers,  A-l  condition; 
priced  right  for  quick  sale;  inspection  invited. 
Z.  C.  DRUMM,  r.  O.  Box  447,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Potato  planter,  digger  and  grader. 
HUBERT  D.  GAGE,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WILL  PAY  CASH  for  producer  to  milk  plant, 
milk  route.  ADVERTISER  4731,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  $4  to  $25;  photos  6 
cts. ;  rugs,  goose  feather-beds,  pillows.  VERA 
FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— Cedar  poles  for  garden  fence  and 
rustic  work.  CARLSON  AND  LASHER,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Refrigerating  and  ice  machine,  4- 
ton  Brunswick-Kroeschell,  all  equipment  CO-2 
gas;  excellent  condition.  JAS.  A.  O’CONNELL, 
392  George  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Kinkade  garden  tractor  with  culti¬ 
vator,  plow,  biller,  furrower,  pully  attach¬ 
ments;  in  running  order  and  guaranteed;  money 
refunded  if  not  satisfied;  price  $175;  freight 
prepaid.  It.  E.  STIELY,  Sacramento,  Pa. 


Country  Board 


CONVALESCENT  HOME  —  Convalescent,  aged, 
chronic,  resident  nurses;  reasonable;  20  miles 
from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Apply  PINE- 
lIURST,  Cherry  Lane,  Tallmnn,  N.  Y. 


MAN  DESIRES  hoard  with  worthy  family:  full 
particulars  exchanged.  CHARLES  HOOPER, 
29  Hamilton  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BOARD  elderly  or  middle-aged  lady,  $7 
per  week;  quiet  home,  two  in  family.  R. 
MAYERIIOFER,  Rt.  1,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


GLENCAIRN  FARM- — Winter  hoarders,  quiet, 
restful,  healthful,  all  improvements;  excel¬ 
lent  table;  rates  reasonable.  MRS.  ROBERT 
McKINNELL,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  AVOMAN,  country  bred,  unassuming, 
wants  quiet  room,  board,  week-ends,  June- 
October,  private  family  preferred,  within  50 
miles  New  York.  ADA'ERTISEIl  4726,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY  —  Famous  I-Ielderberg  Mountain  buck¬ 
wheat,  five-pound  pail  $1  postpaid;  60-pound 
cans  $4.20.  II.  GUEULICK  &  SON,  Scotia, 
N.  Y. 


LOOK — New  black  walnut  kernels,  1  lb.  73e,  2 
lbs.  $1.25,  5  lbs.  $2.50  delivered.  BLACK 

AA’ALNIJT  CO.,  Strasburg,  A’irginia. 


DELICIOUS  CLOA’ER  honey.  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  81.70:  buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.40. 
SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Buckwheat,  60  lbs.  $3.80,  two  $7.50; 

amber  $4.20:  send  for  complete  list.  AVIX- 
SON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 
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If  you  keep  only  ten  . 
dozen  hens,  there  will 
Satisfaction  and  Profii 
knowing  Just  how 
account  stands.  This  t 
will  tell  the  whole  st 
The  account  may  be  be 
at  any  time,  and  the 
ance  struck  at  any  ti 
Simple  and  Practical 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORK1 
333  West  30th  St,  New  A 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 
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For  a  thorough  kill  of 
lice  and  feather  mites 
usefullstrength"Black 
Leaf  40”.  It  has  plenty 
of  reserve  strength  to 
kill  adultliceand  feath¬ 
er  mites  and  young 
lice  as  they  hatch.  It  is 
easy  to  use  and  eco¬ 
nomical  because  our 

"CAP-BRUSH" 

ROOST  APPLICATOR 

Makes  "Black  leaf  40" 
Go  Four  Times  as  Far 

No  bristles  to  absorb  and  waste  the  liquid— the 
Cap-Brush”  method  delouses  four  birdB  at  the  cost 
for  one  formerly.  Just  tap  along  roosts  and  smear. 
For  individual  treatment  a  drop  from  “Cap-Brush” 
in  feathers  two  inches  below  the  vent  kills  body 
lice— a  drop  on  back  of  birds’  necks  kills  bead  lice. 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

Insist  on  original,  factory-sealed 
packages  for  full  strength.  3718 
TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  ft  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
INCORPORATED  o  LOUISVILLE.  KENTUCKY 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


SAVE  y2 

on  any  period  subscription 

This  adv.  returned,  with  remittance,  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  one-half  payment  for  any  period 
subscription  at  the  following  regular  rates: 


Months#  50c  -  1  Year,  $1.00 

3  Years,  $2.00 

Subscribe  now  to  the  Poultry 
Paper  of  the  Northeast,  larg¬ 
est  Poultry  Paper  in  TJ.  S. 
—  over  600  pages  annually. 
Most  reading,  most  pictures, 
most  careful  censorship  of 
news.  Sample  copy  10c. 


NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

4-A  Park  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSH1RES 

Direct  from  Original  Large  Egg  Strain  Breeder.  All 
Chicks  Guaranteed  Hatched  from  26  Ounce  Eggs 
and  Larger.  Marvelous  Growth.  Circular. 

MEADOW  CREST  FARMS,  NORTH  WEARE.  N.  H. 


Rex  Large  Type  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  lien  matings.  25-28  oz.  eggs.  100%  State  tested 
(B.W.D. ).  Tube  agglutination.  A  breeder-hatchery 
with  a  real  quality  chick.  Persona]  attention  each 
order.  N.  H.  Reds  also.  Reasonable  prices,  write. 

REX  POULTRY  FARM  -  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  Is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
23c  at  all  drug  stores.  .  ©1933.  C.M.Co 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


Crop  Bound  Hens 

Someone  in  your  paper  wrote  of  hav¬ 
ing  hens  crop  bound.  That  comes  be¬ 
cause  of  some  of  the  gears  being  inactive, 
caused  by  taking  cold,  or  eating  too  much 
of  a  food  not  suitable.  I  have  found 
massage  treatment  helpful  to  get  action 
and  give  loosening  food  or  medicine.  I 
had  two  or  three  apparently  on  the  way 
to  death  and  found  on  examination  the 
crop  was  full  of  soft  mash.  By  rubbing 
and  holding  head  down  I  emptied  the 
crop.  Then  I  dipped  a  feather  into  a 
bottle  of  castor  oil  running  it  down  the 
hen's  throat  which  gave  entire  recovery. 

I  have  never  learned  of  any  help  for 
paralysis,  every  case  with  me  having 
died,  till  I  tried  castor  oil  and  a  pullet 
and  hen  recovered  after  lying  on  their 
sides  for  several  days.  It  is  my  experience 
that  success  with  hens  comes  from  con¬ 
stant  attention,  changing  litter  often  and 
a  free  use  of  it  to  keep  dry  all  space. 
This  year  I  am  using  hay,  as  it  is  cheaper 
than  buying  straw  pressed.  I  have  hay 
handy.  With  a  tractor,  plow,  harrow, 
fertilizer,  seed  and  level  fields  to  plow, 
I  did  not  raise  a  bushel  of  grain  as  our 
kind-hearted  government  can  pay  more 
for  help,  with  taxpayers  money,  than  I 
can  afford,  though  did  have  help  for  40 
years  previous  to  1934.  From  my  boy¬ 
hood  I  have  been  the  one  to  give  medicine 
and  nurse  all  kinds  of  stock  on  the  farm. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  i.  c. 


Making  a  Living  With  Hens 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  one  per¬ 
son  can  make  a  living  with  500  chickens? 
Is  it  best  to  start  a  chicken  farm  in  the 
Spring  with  baby  chicks  or  pullets? 

New  York.  b.  b.  w. 

It  would  be  possible  for  a  person  to 
make  a  living  with  500  chickens.  This 
is  a  good  number  to  start  with  anyway, 
much  better  than  a  thousand  or  more  be¬ 
cause  the  initial  cost  is  so  much  less,  and 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  increase  a 
poultry  plant  after  you  get  going  and 
find  that  you  ai*e  on  the  right  lines.  That 
is  quite  essential  because  while  none  of 
us  expect  to  make  mistakes  in  developing 
a  poultry  business  or  anything  else,  it  is 
always  possible  that  a  start  is  not  made 
in  the  best  way,  and  it  is  not  so  expensive 
to  correct  a  mistake  made  with  500 
chickens  as  with  a  thousand. 

Whether  anybody  can  make  a  living 
with  chickens  naturally  depends  on  the 
chickens,  the  man  who  is  taking  care  of 
them  and  his  market  possibilities.  A  good 
many  persons  are  doing  very  well  with 
chickens,  but  we  think  most  of  them 
started  in  a  moderate  way  and  learned 
their  methods  by  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion.  But  the  experience  is  quite  neces¬ 
sary.  Naturally  the  cheapest  way  to 
start  a  poultry  plant  is  with  baby  chicks, 
but  you  will  get  no  return  from  them 
until  the  pullets  start  laying  in  Fall,  or 
you  are  able  to  sell  the  cockerels  for 
broilers  in  midsummer.  It  usually  costs 
quite  a  lot  of  money  to  buy  good  quality 
pullets,  whereas  chickens  are  compara¬ 
tively  cheap,  and  the  expense  of  caring 
for  them  in  brooders  and  the  feed  they 
eat  during  the  season  would  not  be  large. 


Sauerkraut  for  Poultry 

I  would  like  to  know  the  value  of 
sauerkraut  for  poultry.  w.  c.  J. 

Maryland. 

In  the  question  which  occasionally 
arises  as  to  the  value  of  unusual  foods 
for  poultry  I  judge  it  to  be  a  safe  rule 
that  any  food  good  for  the  human  animal 
is  at  least  safe  for  the  feathered  bipeds 
of  the  barnyard.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  could  find  sauerkraut  listed  among 
the  poultry  foods  advised  by  authorities 
upon  poultry  feeding  and  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  the  rule  of  good  cooks  in 
cases  of  doubt,  viz.,  “Use  your  judg¬ 
ment.” 

Since  sauerkraut  is  fermented  cabbage 
with  the  addition  of  salt  and  an  excellent 
human  food,  it  should  follow  that  it  is 
also  desirable  for  poultry.  A  prejudice 
against  salt  in  the  poultry  ration,  how¬ 
ever,  needs  to  be  considered.  Some  tests 
of  the  effect  of  salt  upon  chickens  were 
made  at  one  time  by  the  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  with  the  conclusion  that 
"chickens  are  not  so  readily  poisoned  by 
salt  as  poultrymen  heretofore  have  gener¬ 
ally  believed.”  The  growth  of  chickens 
nine  weeks  old  at  the  beginning  of  the 
test  fed  for  three  months  upon  experi¬ 
mental  rations,  containing  as  much  as 
four  pounds  of  salt  to  100  pounds  of  feed, 
was  not  retarded.  It  was  also  found  that 
salt  fed  in  solution  was  not  as  well  tol¬ 
erated  as  that  fed  dry.  Taking  the  evi¬ 
dence  as  it  stands,  we  should  hesitate  to 
feed  sauerkraut  in  more  than  limited 
quantity  to  fowls,  with  the  possibility  al¬ 
ways  in  mind  that  too  much  might  prove 
injurious.  The  experience  of  some  of  our 
readers  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
over-supply  of  sauerkraut  would  be  of 
value  here.  M.  B.  D. 


HIGH  PRODUCTION  PLUS  LONGEVITY 

Our  PULLETS  1st  and  2nd  at  N.  Y.  State  Contest 
Out  HENS  1st  and  3rd  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Our  two  pens,  entered  in  the  1937-38  New  York  State  (Farmingdale) 
Contest,  now  rate  First  and  Second  High  Red  Pens  to  Date.  Our  two 
pens  entered  at  the  1937  Vineland  HEN  Test  finished  as  First  and 
Third  Red  Pens  for  the  year.  Such  performance  by  four  Redbird 
Farm  Pens  of  varying  ages,  demonstrates  that  our  strain  combines 
wonderful  laying  ability  with  remarkable  stamina  and  longevity. 

Chicks  from  this,  stock  are  bound  to  boost  your  profits.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  sure  of  getting  them. 

Every  Egg  Incubated  is  Produced  on  Our  Own  Farm 

Straight  R.  I.  RED  Chicks  —  ROCK-RED  Cross  Chicks  (Barred) 

FAST  GROWTH  —  EARLY  MATURITY  —  HEAVY  PRODUCTION 

Customers  report:  Broilers  averaging  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks.  Pullets  start¬ 
ing  to  lay  at  from  4 y2  to  5  months,  and  in  50%  production  of  standard 
size  eggs  at  C  months  of  age.  Many  people  report  getting  00%  to  75% 
and  higher  production  during  the  winter  months. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 

A  small  deposit  will  reserve  your  chicks.  Place  order  this  month  and  save. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


98% 

LIVABILITY 

GUARANTEED 

First  4  Weeks 

on  Special — 
Grade-A  and 
Grade-B  Chicks. 


60,000 

Breeders 

100% 

Pullorum  Free 

Official  Tube 
Agglutination  Test 
Not  One  Reactor 


50% 

Production 
of  24oz.  Eggs 
at  6  Months 


3-lb.  Broilers 
at  TO  Weeks 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM.  31  years'  service  to  New  England  Farms. 


“ PROVED  BY  POULTRYMEN '* 

Put  your  baby  chicks 
under  a  Hudson  oil 
brooder  and  stop  worry¬ 
ing  about  chills,  etc.  Y ou 
will  have  fewer  losses 
because  fresh  air  circu¬ 
lates  at  uniform  tem¬ 
perature.  They’re  safe, 
trouble-proof,  easier  to 
care  for,  dependable.  See 
them  now.  Also  the  line 
of  Hudson  chick  feeders. 
Equip  the  Hudson  way!  Completelineincludeswaterers, 
heated  fountains,  feeders,  troughs,  metal  nests,  venti¬ 
lators,  etc. — endorsed  by  poultrymen  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


^iulih  farm;  chickjB 


mii  tsreeaers  careiuiiy  cuuea  &.  Kniv/j 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  LpATJ 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Ihi»ni 
Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 


S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns. 

Barred.  White  or  Buff  Rocks. 

R.  I.  Reds  or  New  Hampshires. 

Black  or  White  Giants . 

Ancon  as  or  White  Wyandottes . .  . . 

Grade  A  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Bd.  Rocks..  10.00  50.00  100 
Grade  A  N.  Hantps  &  SexLink  Pullets  11.00  55.00  110 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


4.25  8.00  38.75  75 
4.50  8.50  41.25  80 


4.50  8.50  41.25  80 
5.25  10.00  48.75  95 
4.50  8.50  41.25 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BRED  BY 
N.  Y.  States’  Largest  Red  Breeder 

1937 — 5  Contest  pens  averaged.  233  eggs.  260  points. 
1937  —  R.  O.  P.  average  (291  birds)  241  eggs, 
25  oz.  4-  per  dozen ;  Bird.  Weight  6.6  lbs. 

Pullorum  tested  —  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Free  Booklet. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 


R.  D.  C., 


PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LARGEST 
U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm 

Official  average  hotly  weight  4.63  lbs.  Heaviest  in  New 
York  State.  Official  average  production  248.49  eggs. 
Third  highest  in  New  York  State. 

PURE  HANSON  CHICKS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Write  for  free  price  list  and  circular.  BODINE’S 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  our  high  producing  profit  making  flock.  Only 
liens  two  years  or  older  are  mated.  BWD  free,  tested  for 
eight  years,  tube  method.  Pullets  average  more  than  200 
ecus  vearlv. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SM1THVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

DI  F'W'YT'Y  XT7 QTTTT TY  N.  N.  Reds,  Barred  Box. 
JdLiwWJL'-  I  HiO  X  Lbl J  white  Cornish  Chicks  and 
Pekin  Ducklings,  also  Brdeeres.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Est.  of  L.  H.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

Barron  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  $7.50-100  also  heavy 
breeds.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks — W.  Giants,  N.  Hamps.,  Reds  (BWD  free). 

Highland  Poultry  Farm,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  Closed  Sun. 


P 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE 


A  practical  poul¬ 
try  magazine,  full 
of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  suc¬ 
ceed.  Three  years  .$1.00;  nine  months’  trial  25c. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


'Maule’s 

Jrucceid. 

Tomato 


'Os  W,TM 


Smooth,  firm,  thick  flesh,  very 
solid  few  seeds,  no  hard  core. 
Brilliant  red,  ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Sweet,  juicy — tine  both 
for  slicing  and  canning-  Compact  vines. 

Full  1 5c-packet  Free,  with  Maule  s  Seed 
Book.  Send  3e  for  post-  r  , 
age.  Or,  send  25c  for  /W.LiL'  / 

1  2  ox.  Postpaid.  New  W  Jdd|j 
low  prices  on  Maule’s 
tested,  guaranteed 
seeds  for  prize  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

555  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


wm 


OrnB^?oODED0xkH 


LOW  PRICES  -  BIG  DISCOUNTS 

25  years  scientific  breeding  for  high  egg  records, 
makes  oar  Famous  Blooded  Chicks  second  to  none. 
Sensational  Egg  Production,  Large,  Quick  Maturing 
Broilers  insure  highest  profits.  18  Best  Breeds— ALL 

Blood  Tested,  at  tremendous  Bargain  Prices. 
WORLD’S  LARGEST  INCUBATORS 

Our  low  prices  are  made  possible  by  operating  the  World’s  Larg- 
gest  Incubators  in  our  plant.  Send  at  once  for  our  prices  and 
Big  Free  4  Color  Chick  Book.  A  postcard  will  do. 

THORNWOOD,  INC.,  Box  200,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


piy  strain  of 

WOLF  5  LECHom 


Uxtra  Heavy,  Big  Lop-Combed 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  weigli  up  to 
T  lbs.  Wonderful  layers  of  large 
j.vhite  premium  eggs.  Booking 
'hick  orders  now.  Write  for  Free 
Circular  and  Prices. 

MRS.  WM.  WOLF 
[  (Sue.  Wm.  Wolf,  Deceased) 
Denver,  R.  No.  2,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Strong,  fast-growing  poults  all  from  our  own  breeding 
flock.  Send  for  circular. 

Hnbbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Allalifv  Pnnlic  Breeders,  Started  Poults.  REID 
yuailiy  rouns  turkey  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 

am 


lAlso  TURKEY  POULTS,  BABY  I 
CHICKS.  Illustrated  Catalog  I 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks  fori 
PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY, 

iBox  34.  LaRue,  Ohio  | 


miPKI  IllfiC  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  6  lbs.  at  10 
UUbIVLinUO  weeks.  Also  White  Indian  Runners. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm  -  Barker,  New  York 


Ducklings 


»W  line  Ji  vn.ni — i  ajotu  uiaiui  - 

ing,  huge  type.  E.  E.  HARDING,  Albion,  N  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Toms  and  hens,  well  matured 
m  breeders  from  State  certified  and  bloodtested  flocks 

MISS  IDA  CHUMBLY,  -  DRAPER,  VIRGINIA 

ORDER  FROM  MAPLEH0LM  POULTRY  FARM— 

Be  assured  of  quality  clucks.  White  Leghorns.  New 
Hampshires.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Blood  tested. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Turkey  Poults.  Circular 
five.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  I,  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

imported  and  bred  this  strain  exclusively  for  23  years 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


=======  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  = 

Front  Free  Range  Flocks.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS  . 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS  . 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.. 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS . 

Day  Old  Cockerels  $3.50-100,  $17.50-500,  $35-1000.  Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R 


100  500  1000 

$14.00  $67.50  $135.00 
7.50  37.50  75.00 

7.50  37.50  75.00 

8.00  40.00  80.00 

10.00  50.00  100.00 

7.00  35.00  70.00 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


94 


Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  29,  1938 


/i-et  me  send 
you  this  FREE 
BOOK  on  how 
to  make  more „ 
PROFITS  TSSlsi 


with  ychweglers 


THDR-O- BRED"  CHICKS 


Si/mfrof  of  ifituiii if  for  lit  Y<>i§rs 


You  should  read  this  book  before  ordering  your  chicks. 
It  tells  the  complete  story  of  how  you  can  make  money 
with  Schwegler's  Thor-O-Breds. 

BLOOD  OF  NATIONAL  WINNERS 


Contests  prove  that  Thor-O-Breds  have  the  blood  of  cham¬ 
pions.  At  1937  Passaic  County  N.  J.  Contest,  Schwegler’s 
Rhode  Island  Red  made  HIGHEST  record  with  313  eggs, 
340  points.  At  Western  New  York  Schwegler’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  322  points  —  Barred  Rock  301  Eggs.  Other  winnings. 

S  E  X  E  D  Raise  all  pullets  and  make  greater  profits. 
PULLETS  Schwegler's  Thor-O-Breds  are  the  choice  of 
rULLBId  thousands  because  they  are  bred  to  lay. 

BIG  DISCOUNT  Get  the  facts 

and  low  prices  today.  Our  big  Free 
book  and  CALENDAR  CATALOG  tells 
all.  It  explains  cash  prize  contest.  Send 
for  your  copy  today. 

SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY 

207  NORTHAMPTON  •  BUFFALO,  N  Y. 


$7.50 


S250  CASH  PRIZES— WRITE.F0R  DETAILS 


There  is  no  secret  about  our  selling  30%  more 
chicks  in  1037  than  in  1936. 

Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 
Harv  Northern  grown  stock.  low  mortality,  early 
maturing  and  heavy  egg  production  lias  made 
SUNNYBROOK  chicks  popular  with  leading  poul- 
trymen.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Started  chicks  on  hand  at  all  times. 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  3  Weeks 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 
Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Hatches  every  week.  We  ship  with  10%  deposit, 
balance  C.  O.  I).  18  years  in  business. 

SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 
BOX  E  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


TROEHLEIN 

BROTHERS 

13 Lie  IZibbcm  Sltain 

LEGHORNS 

LONG-DISTANCE  WINNERS  AT 
TWO  NEW  JERSEY  CONTESTS 

We  received  two  Blue  Ribbon  awards 
(Hunterdon  -  Passaic)  for  the  highest 
average  production  for  the  five-year 
period  ending  Sept.  22,  1937.  Tn  both  Contests,  our 
birds  averaged  over  231  eggs  each. 

Over  18  years'  breeding.  Our  program  includes 
R,  O.  P.  Trapnesting.  Pedigreeing  and  Progeny  Testing. 
All  breeders  are  Official  State  Tested  for  Pullorum 
(B.  W.  D. )  We  set  only  eggs  from  our  own  stock. 

Output  limited.  Send  at  once  for  Catalog > 


STROEHLEIN  BROS,  box  bo, 

QUALITY  Poultry  Farm  -Mommu.nj. 


STERN  BROSd 
lONGEViTir] 

Leghorns 


Our  HEN  Chicks  Make 
Better  Layers 

Experiment  Stations  report  mor¬ 
tality  reduced  40%  when  Bayers 
are  raised  from  HEN  Chicks, 
us  supply  you  with  HEN  I> 
chicks  from  one  of  New  Jersey’s 
egg  strains  with  long  life  inheritance. 
BREEDERS  2  to  9  YEARS  OLD— Backed 
sistent  trapnest  and  pedigree  program.  High  official 
contest  records. 

Also  New  Hampshires  and  Rock-Hamp  Cross 
for  broilers,  roasters  and  brown  eggs. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  attractive  prices. 
STERN  BROS.,  Dept.  E,  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


AGAIN!  A  clean  sweep,  all  Official 
Lifetime  Pen  Records  for  2-year 
old,  3-year  old,  4-year  old  Hens. 

A  remarkable  achievement.  Proven 
High  Livability,  High  Speed  Pro¬ 
duction.  Winner,“Hen  of  the  Year”, _ 

Neppco  Show.  Chicks,  Eggs.  Free  Catalog 

IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100,  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y 


ba-hhokt 

WHITE 

XjEOIIOnJNTS 

Wo  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
1).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks 
bred  for  size  and  egg  production. 
$9  per  100:  $43  per  500:  $85  per 
1000  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


Marvih  F.  Noll  n  KleimfeltersyilllR 


PECKHAM  FARM  REDS 

18  years’  experience.  High-grade  stock,  at  farm-profit 
prices.  4.100  birds.  D.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  We  guar¬ 
antee  your  satisfaction.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular. 

PECKHAM  FARM 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


On  September  21,  1937.  an  agent  from 
the  American  Agriculturist  asked  me  to 
renew  my  subscription  to  that  publica¬ 
tion,  and  also  to  buy  an  accident  insur¬ 
ance  policy  that  be  was  selling  with  the 
publication.  I  advised  him  that  my  sub¬ 
scription  was  already  paid  up  to  1940 
(nine  years  in  advance)  but  that  I  was 
interested  in  the  insurance  policy,  which 
I  understood  to  be  a  regular  policy  cover¬ 
ing  practically  all  types  of  accidents. 

The  agents  advised  me.  however,  that 
in  order  to  secure  the  policy,  I  must  also 
renew  my  subscription  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  another  live  years.  I 
therefore  paid  the  agent  $5.25  for  the 
paper  and  two  insurance  policies — one 
for  my  wife  and  one  for  myself. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  received  the 
policies  and  after  reading  them  carefully. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  is  so  extremely  limited  that  the 
policies  are  next  to  worthless.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  desire  to  return  the 
policies  and  secure  the  return  of  the 
money  that  I  paid  for  the  policies  and  the 
renewal  of  my  subscription  to  the  paper. 
Will  you  look  after  the  matter  for  me? 

New  York.  G.  N.  H. 

We  presented  this  complaint  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  who  refunded  .$3 
which  covered  the  five-year  subscription, 
and  canceled  same,  and  stated  that  the 
North  American  Associates,  Inc.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y.,  agents  for  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  would  send  a  check  for 
$2.25  in  cancellation  of  the  two  insurance 
policies,  which  was  also  received.  These 
policies  were  of  the  limited  type  and 
would  not  be  purchased  if  the  nature  of 
them  and  the  little  protection  afforded 
were  really  understood.  We  have  repeated¬ 
ly  warned  our  readers  against  buying  so- 
called  cheap  accident  insurance  policies, 
the  sale  of  which  in  connection  with  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  publications  awakes  a  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  the  publication.  The 
State  Insurance  law  provides  that  insur¬ 
ance  cannot  be  offered  as  a  premium  with 
any  publication  and  if  a  publisher  offers  a 
policy  he  must  sell  the  policy  individually 
without  the  paper  if  the  person  desires 
merely  to  purchase  the  policy.  In  other 
words,  a  publisher  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  forcing  a  sale  of  his  paper  upon  a 
person  who  is  only  interested  in  buying 
the  policy.  Therefore,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  subscribe  for  any  publication  in  order 
to  get  a  policy. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  enclosed  clip¬ 
ping  referring  to  a  new  law  recently 
passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  R.  h. 

The  new  law  provides  that  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  193S,  any  produce  dealer  purchas¬ 
ing  goods  from  farmers  on  credit  must 
have  a  license  and  post  a  bond.  The  cost 
of  the  license  will  be  $10  a  year  and  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  bond  will  be 
$3,000.  Any  dealer  sending  a  worthless 
check  to  a  farmer  or  failing  to  make  pay¬ 
ment  for  goods  sent  on  consignment,  or 
who  misrepresents  the  price  obtained,  will 
be  subject  to  revocation  of  license,  or 
suspension  of  same,  fines  running  from 
$50  to  $1,000  and  imprisonment  from  00 
days  to  one  year.  Those  dealers  with 
judgments  against  them  or  who  make 
false  charges  for  services  are  also  open 
to  punishment.  The  honest  dealers  con¬ 
sider  this  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  them 
as  it  will  curtail  the  activities  of  those 
indulging  in  a  racket  to  get  farm  produce 
and  neglect  to  make  returns. 

Can  you  get  some  information  on  the 
Universal  Order  of  Plenocrats  of  Chicago, 
Ill.?  They  operate  farms  and  invite  peo¬ 
ple  to  invest  money  on  the  installment 
plan  in  amounts  from  $300  to  $0,000,  the 
latter  being  the  limit.  After  one  years 
produce  has  been  sold  the  investor,  it  is 
alleged,  will  receive  a  monthly  cheek  for 
the  balance  of  his  life.  The  plan.  I  have 
heard,  is  being  worked  in  many  sections. 

New  York.  K.  M. 

The  proposition  savored  of  the  Town¬ 
send  Plan  with  variations  and  appeared 
to  be  more  or  less  visionary.  Among 
other  things  the  Order  promised  to  re¬ 
trieve  losses  sustained  in  the  depression. 
They  were,  however,  enjoined  by  the 
courts  from  selling  applications  for  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  Order  without  filing  a 
registration  statemen  twith  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission.  Named  in  the 
court  order  were  C.  Franklin  Davis. 
Harry  N.  Andreasen.  Samuel  II.  Maxwell 
and  Justus  Chancellor,  promoters  of  the 
plan,  and  the  Universal  Service  Associa¬ 
tion.  all  residents  of  Chicago.  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Service  Association  assisted  in  en¬ 
rollments.  It  was  alleged  that  they  sold 
applications  for  enrollment  on  misrepre¬ 
sentations.  and  also  that  the  Order  and  as¬ 
sociation  were  insolvent  and  that  in  spite 
of  this  had  paid  out  apparent  profit  to 
some  applicants,  which  was  in  fact  money 
received  from  other  applicalnts. 


Producer-distributors  of  milk  are  urged 
to  be  cautious  about  contributing  to  so¬ 
licitors  or  canvassers  who  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  build  up  sales  for  membership  or 
take  subscriptions  or  advertising.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  are  said  to  be  working 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  under  a  so- 
called  “Milkman’s  Advertising  Service,” 
but  the  address  is  not  known  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  locate  them.  Insist 
upon  time  for  investigation  on  any  un¬ 
known  proposition  that  is  offered. 

Needless  to  say  the  last  I  heard  from 
the  Midwest  Distributors  was  after  I 
sent  the  required  $1.  I  mailed  their 
cards,  etc.,  as  per  agreement  but  have 
never  heard  from  them  since.  IV ill  you 
put  their  name  and  address  in  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  as  it  is  one  of  the  first 
items  we  read  in  our  good  old  R.  N.-Y. 
Perhaps  it  will  warn  someone  else  who  is 
in  need  of  money  as  badly  as  I  was  and 
will  save  what  little  they  may  have. 

Virginia.  MRS.  J.  P.  c. 

The  Midwest  Distributors,  P.  O.  Box 
131.  Bedford.  Ohio,  requested  $1.  and  in 
return  sent  10  advertising  cards  to  be 
mailed  for  them  for  which  they  enclosed 
20  cents  in  payment  for  the  work.  This 
payment  was  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a 
card.  Then  when  the  worker  ordered 
two  jars  of  cream  at  75c  a  jar.  more 
cards  would  be  sent  to  be  mailed.  When 
orders  were  received  from  the  parties  to 
whom  they  mailed  these  cards  the  Mid¬ 
west  proposed  to  pay  a  commission.  When 
.83  was  earned  the  original  $1  would  be 
returned.  This  is  a  typical  work-at-home 
scheme.  The  result  is  usually  as  reported 
by  our  friend.  The  initial  interest  is  in 
the  dollar.  And  you  would  find  you  were 
often  asked  to  mail  matter  which  you 
would  not  care  to  pass  on  to  your  friends. 
It  is  a  cheap  way  for  a  concern  to  get 
its  literature  mailed  out. 

I  am  sending  you  an  account  which  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  could  collect.  I  or¬ 
dered  an  electric  brooder  from  Bonnie 
Knepper,  Dewitt,  Iowa,  and  sent  money 
order  of  $16.75.  I  was  dissatisfied  with 
it  and  sent  it  hack  in  good  shape.  She 
said  she  would  return  my  money  the 
next  month  and  did  send  $8.50.  promis¬ 
ing  balance  the  next  month.  I  have 
written  her  repeatedly  and  she  does  not 
answer.  MRS.  H.  c.  d. 

Ohio. 

Mrs.  Ivnepper  ignores  all  correspond¬ 
ence  and  we  regret  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  help  our  friend. 

Can  you  help  me  out  in  collecting  a  hill 
from  Martin  Produce  Co..  381  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.?  On  August 
18  we  sent  him  12  bushels  of  beans,  and 
on  August  19  four  bushels  of  beans,  lie 
never  sent  me  any  returns  and  does  not 
answer  my  letters.  I  shipped  beans  to 
another  house  which  paid  at  rate  of 
$1,375  per  bushel.  R.  f.  c. 

New  York. 

We  were  able  to  get  payment  for  one 
shipment  but  later  letters  to  the  concern 
remain  unanswered :  their  phone  has  been 
disconnected  and  investigation  revealed 
that  they  had  not  been  at  the  address 
for  several  months.  It  was  impossible  to 
locate  the  whereabouts  of  the  principals 
of  the  concern.  This  was  not  a  commis¬ 
sion  house  and  therefore  no  chance  to  get 
compensation  through  a  bond. 

I  wrote  you  to  investigate  some  Poin¬ 
sett  County  matters  for  me  some  time 
ago.  You  granted  my  request  and  I  took 
it  up  at  the  bank  and  received  in  a  short 
time  the  exact  amount  you  told  me  that 
I  should  receive.  I  feel  very  grateful. 
It  is  over  $500  to  the  good.  I  have 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.  many  years,  and  en¬ 
joy  it  thoroughly.  MRS.  c.  L.  K. 

Ohio. 

Our  services  resulted  in  straightening 
out  a  difficulty  and  we  were  glad  to  be 
able  to  get  helpful  information  and  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  adjustment. 

I  answered  several  advertisements  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  lilade  and 
Ledger  in  regard  to  addressing  postcards 
at  home.  The  Elaine  Company,  of  De¬ 
catur.  Ill.,  was  one.  but  letters  were  re¬ 
turned  to  me  marked  “refused.”  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  still  in  the  December  issue. 
What  does  this  mean?  Is  it  another  one 
of  those  fake  companies?  If  so,  is  there 
some  wav  to  make  them  stop  advertising? 

New  York.  F.  B.  M. 

This  was  another  work-at-home  scheme. 
Mail  addressed  to  the  Elaine  Company, 
Decatur,  Ill.,  is  all  being  marked  “re¬ 
fused”  and  returned  to  the  senders  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  company 
is  under  investigation  before  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury.  The  advertising  was  prob¬ 
ably  on  contract  and  in  the  paper  before 
the  nature  of  the  company  was  revealed. 
We  understand  the  placing  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  has  now  ceased.  We  hope  our 
people  are  familiar  with  the  earmarks  of 
the  so-called  work-at-home  schemes. 


This  year,  lay  the  foundation  for  real  poultry 
profits.  Get  Hubbard  chicks — direct  from  the 
breeding  source — from  parents  that  have 
made  good.  Strong,  vigorous,  disease-free 
chicks  —  with  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  They  grow  fast, 
mature  early,  lay  well  and  live 
under  continuous  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  Try  a  flock.  Compare. 

Write. 

Hubbard  Farms 

BOX  1201,  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Get  Started  NOW  with 

America's  Foremost 

From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canadian 
provinces,  poultry  raisers  are  insisting 
on  Christie’s  SPIZZERINKTUM  Non 
Hampshires.  Our  methods  have  inten¬ 
sified  tlie  natural  vigor  of  the  breed,  increased  its 
productivity  and  improved  the  egg  size. 


Straight  New  Hampshires 


Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 


Choice  dates  are  rapidly  being  boohed.  Place  your 
reservations  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  and  193S  Price  list— today. 


Andrew.  Christie,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Poultry  Profits 


REMARKABLE  NEW  FISHER 
GENETIC  BREEDING  SYSTEM 


enn" 


increases  broiler  growth  —  quicker  feath- 
and  marvelous  egg  production.  A 
tested  scientific  way 
to  more  poultry 
profits.  Low  Cost. 
Beautiful  New  Cata¬ 
log  gives  Valuable 
Information.  Write 
now  to — 

EDGEHILL, 

Box  N,  Athol,  Mass. 


Bo  sure  of  buying  genuine  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  from  a  farm  that  has  a 

CONTROLLED  BREEDING  PROGRAM 

BREEDERS  STATE  B.W.D.  TESTED 

Surprisingly  Liberal  CHICK  GUARANTEE 

Write  for  FREE  1938  literature  and  attractive 
prices  on  day  old  and  started  chicks. 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  90.  CASTANEA,  PENNA. 


ALGER  CHICKS 


IREDS& CROSS  direct  from  a  BREEDER,  not 
a  hatchery;' stock  100%  Pull-  ^ 

orum  free; 95%  Livability  guar-  _  (Oil 

antee.  Send  for  free  catalog,  ouaniiiv  reduction 
ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  Brockton,  Mass. 


ITl 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
I),  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  CTREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write,  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


FUEL 

144  pages,  many  in  full 
color,  overflowing  with  aetu 
al  photos  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  every  flower 
and  vegetable  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  Largest  direct-by- 
mail  Seed  House  in  the 
world.  Very  low  prices. 


453  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadt 


■mr  a  v>  Pure  wool  for  hand  knitting  and  rugs. 
I  AIClM  Low  prices.  DELAINE  MFG.  CO. 
Samples  Free  Dept.  B,  118  Chestnut  8t.,  Phila. 

. — Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 

^  —  __  $1.00  for  100-page  book.  "First  Lessons 
i„  Tieekeeping,”  and  one  year  subscription.  Catalog 
freeB  American  Bee  Journal.  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 

»»r»i  HilVTCn  To  sell  our  Complete  Line  of 

IVltlNI  WANltU  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals. 
Cash  commission  paid  weekly. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES.  Waynetboro.  Virginia 

r»  1  T  D.il.ole  a  place  in  the  Sun? 

Ready  1  0  Ketire  Write  for  our  list  of  supple¬ 
mental  income  properties  on  the  Mississippi  On! f  Coast; 

Ocean  Springs  State  Bank,  Ocean  Springs  Mississippi 

WATERPROOF  CANVAS  COVE.RS  —  for  truck,  hay. 

machinery  etc.  3 Vic  sauare  foot,  up.  Samples  on  request, 
machinery,  e.  233  South  Street.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EG-G-S 

BEST  PRICES  PR OMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  St. _ _ New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  Now  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St. _  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

Tills  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


EEE  MAN  to  assist  in  producing  extracted 
honey:  must  be  sober,  some  experience,  will¬ 
ing  and  well;  season  April-October;  give  refer¬ 
ences,  habits,  size,  age  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter;  room,  board  furnished.  LAVLKN 
DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Man,  handy,  steady,  good  home,  $10 
month.  WILCA  FARM,  It.  F.  D.,  Mansfield 
Center,  Conn.  _ _ _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE;  woman  to  work  in 
house;  man  to  take  care  of  grounds  and  farm; 
$60  per  month  and  board;  reply  to  P.  O.  BOX 
414,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  stating  age,  nationality, 
religion;  references  required. _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  WHITE,  sleep  in  no  cook¬ 
ing;  good  home.  MRS.  ACI1LSON,  3-7  N. 
Forest  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

W  ANTED — Woman  about  45  to  assist  in  mod¬ 
ern  farm  home;  no  washing  or  imoking;  $6 
per  week  and  pleasant  home.  AI)V  Lit  l  ibku 
4700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  —  Strong  young  man,  willing,  learn 
trade.  $25  a  month  with  board.  Write  BOX 

25,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

' _ " -s - 

SINGLE  MAN  for  small  dairy  herd,  good  knowl¬ 

edge  of  farming,  on  motorized  farm  with 
latest  improvements;  good  wages  and  comfort¬ 
able  home :  references.  ADVERTISER  4704,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  —  Reliable  man  or  boy  for  farm, 
stcadv  job;  wages  expected.  T.  J.  REED, 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED — Young  man  to  work  on  commercial 
dairy  farm;  must  be  excellent  milker,  clean 
in  barn  work,  good  with  cattle,  quick  with 
chores;  no  drinker  or  drifter;  wages  $oO.  room, 
board.  ADVERTISER  4710,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER,  THOROUGHLY  experienced,  intel¬ 
ligent,  trustworthy,  bead  gardener,  flowers, 
lawns,  trees,  greenhouse,  private  estate:  highest 
personal  references  required.  Address  l  LEG¬ 
HORN,  Longyvoods,  Md. _ 

WANTED — Young  man  on  •modern  commercial 
poultry  farm;  sober,  not  afraid  of  work:  $2.) 
per  month.  POND  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  wife  for  cooking,  man 
for  farming,  gardening,  driving;  12-acre  farm. 
Elmhurst.  Pa.:  state  salary,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4719,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  as  cook  and  general  house¬ 
keeper  for  two  adults;  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences:.  state  salary  and  experience.  P.  0.  BOX 
485,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED,  experienced;  write 
giving  full  information  and  capabilities,  sal¬ 
ary  desired;  must  be  able  to  take  full  charge; 
JERSEY  HOMESTEADS  AGRICULTURAL  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Inc.,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 

GIRL  WANTED,  work  in  city,  care  of  children 
3,  4,  5  years  old;  no  housework.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  WOMAN,  18-40,  for  general  house¬ 
work,  assist  mother  care  of  two  small  chil¬ 
dren;  wages  $30.  MRS.  HOWARD  KEEGAN, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  White  woman,  housework. 

room;  private  family;  $30.  Write  BOX 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Poultryman’s  helper;  give  experi¬ 
ence,  description,  references;  $25  month, 
board,  washing  and  good  home.  NORMAN 
BIRLEY,  R.  2,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  ACTING  foreman  for  a  market 
garden  farm,  good  tractor  operator,  willing 
and  trustworthy;  in  writing  state  full  particu¬ 
lars,  experience,  reference  and  wage  expected: 
nine  months’  position,  ADVERTISER  4728,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER,  WHITE,  modern  suburban 
home,  no  cooking;  own  room,  $30  month.  BOX 

26,  Cliappaqua,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  COUPLE,  working  farm  manager, 
for  dairy  and  general  farm ;  woman  to  keep 
house  clean;  write  age  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  farmer  on  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  farm;  must  know  how  to  handle  team 
horses,  plow  and  milk  1  cow.  ADVERTISER 
4741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


owu 

759, 


SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  a  modern  Long  Island 
producer-distributor  dairy  farm  and  purebred 
Guernsey  breeding  establishment,  retailing  milk 
to  consumers;  40  cows  milking:  married  man  un¬ 
der  40  with  children  preferred ;  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  executive  qualifications  and  proven  success 
in  profitable  dairying  necessary;  in  applying 
give  full  particulars  about  present  situation, 
with  duties,  compensation  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Native  practical  farmer  with  agri¬ 
cultural  college  training,  experience  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  to  undertake  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  of  1.000  acres,  chiefly  grapes  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York:  state  age.  education,  experience, 
health,  married  or  single,  references  and  full 
qualifications.  ADVERTISER  4745,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  family 
of  five;  $25  per  month  to  start;  good  refer¬ 
ences  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER  4746,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Men  and  women  to  sell  baby  chicks. 
R.  M.  DOTTERER,  Shanesville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work,  good  home  and  wages.  ERNEST  FET- 
ZER,  New  Hope,  1’a. 

RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  for  fruit,  grain  farm; 

good  home,  moderate  salary:  give  references, 
experience,  wages  expected.  BROOKVIEW  OR¬ 
CHARDS,  R.  1,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED> — Four  reliable  farm-raised  young  men 
till  Spring;  $20  per  month,  room  and  board; 
if  satisfactory  can  hire  for  year;  also  need 
couple  good  teamsters.  Apply  HITCIIINGS 
FRUIT  FARMS,  R.  D.,  Nedrow,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Boy  or  middle-aged  man  (single)  to 
work  in  an  up-to-date  dog  kennel  and  make 
himself  generally  useful  about  the  premises: 
give  full  description,  salary  expected.  S. 
O’HAGAN,  Voorlieesville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  American,  not  over  60,  for 
chores  on  small  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  must 
be  experienced  poultryman  and  able  to  milk; 
prefer  man  that  does  not  drink  or  use  tobacco; 
wages  $30  month;  references  required.  Apply 
CLOVER  HILLf  FARM,  Box  64,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  Protestant,  assist 
with  children,  2%  and  5  years,  little  cooking, 
light  laundry;  5-room  apartment;  good  home; 
$25  start.  REMINGTON,  201  W.  105th  st.. 
New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  MANAGER,  specialty  Guernseys, 
commercial  dairyman  with  character,  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  to  get  results.  ADVERTISER 
4629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm:  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
4647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  manager  now  available, 
married,  thoroughly  experienced  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  dairying,  poultry,  fruit  and  general 
maintenance;  dependable  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  4654,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  middle-aged  German- 
Ameriean;  life-time  experience  gardening, 
greenhouse  work,  fruit  and  vegetable  growing. 
ADVERTISER  4662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MINISTER  SERVING  in  a  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  for  some  years  back  was  forced 
to  give  up  his  charge  because  of  family  illness 
and  now  wishes  to  enter  a  new  charge.  He  will 
appreciate  opportunity  to  present  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  anv  community  having  an  open  charge. 
ADVERTISER  4690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCIIARDIST.  APPLE  specialist,  married  man 
of  50,  experienced  in  growing  and  marketing 
highest  class  fruits  and  vegetables;  competent 
to  take  entire  charge  of  large  orchard  or  farm; 
seeks  opening  where  intelligent  management  will 
produce  profits.  ADVERTISER  4692,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  POULTRYMAN  wishes  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM.  30.  GOOD  rider,  wishes  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  34.  wishes  position  as  caretaker. 
ADVERTISER  4696,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  on  dairy  farm; 

extra  help:  would  like  to  work  on  share  basis. 
ADVERTISER  4697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  MARRIED,  aged  thirty-seven,  desires 
year-arouud  position,  about  March  1,  as  gar¬ 
dener  among  flowers  and  vegetables,  caretaker 
of  lawns  and  shrubbery;  licensed  chauffeur;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4699,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

RELIABLE  WOMAN  wants  work.  MAUD 
IIURD,  Waymart,  Pa. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Man  and  wife  want 
work  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  4701,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  COUPLE,  trained  gardener,  and  nurse 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  want 
positions  about  March  1  on  farm  or  estate; 
gardener,  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing.  landscaping,  truck  fanning,  and  super¬ 
vision.  ADVERTISER  4705,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND  wants  job.  can 
milk  and  handle  milker  machine  and  can 
drive.  SWISS  FARM,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  opportunity  to  learn  poul¬ 
try  farming.  FRANK  REID,  450  West  163rd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

POSITION  WANTED.  March  or  April,  by  a 
practical  middle-aged  dairy  farmer  ns  man¬ 
ager;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  4709, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  UP-TO-DATE,  very  active, 
middle-aged,  sober  poultryman:  single;  high¬ 
est  references.  ADVERTISER  4630,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  farm  work,  good  milker. 
ADVERTISER  4712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  on  private  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  4714,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Is  your  farm  netting  you 
a  fair  profit  on  your  investment?  If  not,  give 
me  a  chance.  All  branches;  half  share  or  salary. 
ADVERTISER  4715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED— Young  man,  37,  Ameri¬ 
can.  would  like  to  learn  general  farming,  in 
Catskill  Region:  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4717,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  ON  MODERN  dairy  farm  as  super¬ 
intendent  or  herdsman  by  middle-aged  mar¬ 
ried  man,  no  children;  life-time  experience  with 
purebred  cattle.  ADVERTISER  4718,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  35,  EXPERIENCED,  reliable;  prefer 
under  herdsman,  dry  hand;  take  general,  poul¬ 
try.  ADVERTISER  4721,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1st.  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three  year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1.100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  ponltrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


NORMAL  GRADUATE,  late  Summer  courses, 
best  references,  desires  rural  teaching  posi¬ 
tion.  PERRIN,  49  Pierpont  Avenue,  Potsdam, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  college  trained  and 
experienced,  is  interested  in  working  small 
plant  on  a  reasonable  share  basis;  proposition 
must  offer  a  competent  man  with  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  business  ability  an  opportunity  for  fu¬ 
ture  betterment.  ADVERTISER  4723,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  childless,  age  33, 
experienced,  reliable,  conscientious,  capable 
taking  complete  charge;  understands  the  cage 
system :  desires  steady,  responsible  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  27,  desires,  February  1st.  steady 
position  on  large  dairy  and  general  farm; 
thoroughly  experienced,  fair  education,  capable 
of  handling  all  farm  machinery:  licensed  chauf¬ 
feur;  dependable,  handy,  best  of  references;  $60 
and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  4727,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  WANTS  work,  can  handle  biggest 
jobs:  day  or  contract;  single.  JOHN  GROSS, 
care  Chris  Perry,  Ashland,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANT  position,  cook,  housekeeper, 
repairs,  garden,  lawn.  ADVERTISER  4730, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  LANDSCAPE  gardener,  care¬ 
taker,  handyman,  wishes  position;  have  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license;  excellent  references;  age  39: 
state  salary  and  particulars.  BENJAMIN 
WHITE,  Woodridge,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  SWEDISH -AMERICAN,  no  children, 
wishes  position  as  caretaker;  experienced  live¬ 
stock,  poultry,  garden,  drive  car.  H.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  33  Narragansett  Ave.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER,  open  for  position  March  1st, 
wide  experience  in  all  phases  of  agriculture, 
cropping,  livestock,  beef  and  dairy;  sufficient 
knowledge  to  develop  new  set-up:  Graham 
school  graduate;  production  of  certified  milk: 
superintendent  on  one  of  the  finest  1.500-acre 
farms  in  America.  Apply  ADVERTISER  4732, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  10  years’  experience  in 
pasteurizing,  bottling  and  refrigeration,  wants 
work  in  milk  plant:  capable  of  taking  charge; 
A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  4733,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  HERDSMAN  and  manager,  married,  life 
experience  in  feeding,  breeding,  milking  and 
general  farming,  position  on  up-to-date  farm 
preferred:  good  mechanic;  take  full  charge.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  48.  WISHES  position;  state  what  you 
have.  VICKERS  BURRIS,  R.  D.  1,  Milling¬ 
ton,  Md. 

MARRIED  MAN,  German,  34.  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  poultry  farm;  wife  assist 
with  housekeeping;  further  particulars  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EDUCATED.  PRESENTABLE  young  couple,  wish 
steady  country  position;  estate,  institution; 
will  consider  any  outdoor  job:  particulars  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  REFINED,  competent  cook:  man,  A-l 
poultryman,  caretaker,  driving.  ADVERTISER 
4740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  52,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm  or  dairy;  teamster,  milk,  barn  man: 
monthly:  no  bad  habits.  JOHN  KLEIN,  48  Co¬ 
lumbia' St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  29,  well-educated,  6  years’  poul¬ 
try  experience,  desires  work  on  poultry  farm; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4743,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  53,  ALL-AROUND  skilled  me¬ 
chanic:  honest,  sober.  Protestant.  F.  KUHI.- 
MAN,  847  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  20,  4  years’  experience:  good 
barn  man,  milker,  turkey-raiser,  chauffeur’s 
license,  wants  job.  EDWARD  BARROWS,  Broad 
Meadows,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  FARM  manager  wants  position  to 
develop  new  or  established  Guernsey  herd  into 
outstanding  enterprise:  only  substantial  propo¬ 
sition  considered;  would  consider  some  invest¬ 
ment  in  such  herd;  vicinity  New  York:  refer 
ences  for  capability  and  integrity.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  work  on  poultry  farm:  ex¬ 
perienced.  willing,  chauffeur’s  license.  CLARK 
JESTER,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN.  single,  experienced  in 
poultry  and  battery  broilers,  10  years  in 
squab  business,  handy  with  tools:  reliable,  good 
habits,  trustworthy:  wages  $30  a  month  and 
hoard.  ADVERTISER  4750,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER.  MARRIED,  30  years’  experience 
in  greenhouse  and  out-door  work;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  P.  0.  BOX  123,  Tliornwood,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  position,  year  around,  as 
caretaker,  handy-man.  preferably  in  New 
England:  no  liquor  or  tobacco:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  estate  experience, 
gardens,  cows,  eight  years  last  place.  FRED 
VAN  ORDEN,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  desires  to  locate 
now  to  plan  Spring  work;  experienced  all 
branches,  mechanic,  capable  farm  machinery 
upkeep.  ADVERTISER  4753,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  25,  married,  graduate  of  State  [ 
College,  experienced,  wishes  position  as  trae-  I 
tor  driver,  farm  mechanic;  prefer  cottage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  Cornell 
trained,  wishes  steady  position.  R.  S.,  615 
Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  j 

250-ACRE  FARM,  good  buildings,  secluded,  high 
elevation,  brook:  60  miles  New  York  City; 
suitable  country  home;  price  $10,000;  might  rent 
to  suitable  tenant.  ADVERTISER  4648,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


26-ACRE  VILLAGE  farm,  very  desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  NORMAN  DYE,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


28-ACRE  FRUIT  farm,  apples,  peaches,  pjsars, 
cherries,  grapes,  asparagus;  good  buildings. 
ERNEST  L.  HARTMAN,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


SALE — Ten-acre  Cape  Cod  farm,  8-room  house, 
bath,  electricity;  mile  from  beach:  $4,500. 
ADVERTISER  4668,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  LOCATED  in  Warren  County:  details  in 
first  letter:  price  reasonable.  WESLEY  BEN¬ 
NETT,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUY  farm.  IRWIN  HUGHES, 
Goshen,  Ark. 


MUST  SELL  20-acre  farm,  stock,  implements; 
$2,500.  F.  HEILMAN,  R.  1,  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm  to 
rent  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  4702,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


$45  PER  MONTH,  use  of  small  modern  house 
near  New  York  City,  for  practical  farmer  to 
raise  chickens,  heifers,  apples.  ADVERTISER 
4619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50-ACRE  FRUIT  farm  near  Erie,  Pa.,  main 
highway,  large  house,  buildings,  near  Lake 
Erie;  gas.  electricity.  ADVERTISER  4706,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  estab¬ 
lished  retail  poultry  and  egg  plant  for  one 
thousand  layers  in  zone  selling  12  to  15c  above 
New  York  top  wholesale;  buildings  insulated, 
electricity,  running  water;  20  miles  from  George 
Washington  Bridge,  Rockland  County;  selling 
account  advance  age;  reasonable  offers  consid¬ 
ered.  ADVERTISER  4707,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  modern  brick  inn,  brick 
garage,  store,  gas  station,  Francis  Scott  Key 
Highway,  near  Hanover,  Pa. ;  pictures.  W.  J. 
HOOPER,  Owner,  Owings  Mills,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 12  acres  cleared  land,  13  wood¬ 
land.  modern  9-room  house.  2  baths,  new  out¬ 
side  buildings;  all  city  conveniences,  paved 
highway.  A.  LAMONT,  R.  1,  Millville  Pike, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


10-ROOM  HOUSE,  modern  improvements,  and 
barn;  Himrod,  N.  Y.;  also  50-acre  fruit  farm; 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4708,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT,  or  lease,  house  and  about  30  acres, 
40  miles  from  New  York  City  in  Westchester 
County.  ADVERTISER  4711,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  dairy  farm.  18-cow  barn, 
Jamesway  equipped;  9-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  6  miles  from  Newburgh,  3  miles 
Washingtonville:  cash  $3,500,  balance  $4,000, 
Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage.  R.  B.  PEN- 
DELL,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  CORNELL  man  wants  to  rent 
equipped  dairy  farm,  shares  or  cash ;  excel¬ 
lent  references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  4713, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  six-room  cottage,  resi¬ 
dential.  HARRY  E.  LAKE,  Rt.  3,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 


SELL.  OR  LEASE,  8-room  modern  house  with 
about  3  acres  or  more,  suitable  florist,  nur¬ 
sery,  chicken  or  building;  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4716,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14-acre  poultry  farm,  excellent  7- 
room  house,  good  outbuildings,  excellent  wa¬ 
ter  supply.  JOHN  WALLACE,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Commercial  fruit  farm.  Eastern 
Pennsylvania;  400  acres,  orchards  and  vine¬ 
yards;  200  acres  farm  land;  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  etc. ;  pruned  and 
sprayed  regularly:  easy  access  to  markets:  a 
real  bargain.  THE  MINERS’  &  LABORERS’ 
BUILDING  &  LOAN  ASSN.,  Mount  Carmel,  l’a. 


1S2-ACRE  MODERN  dairy  farm,  30  cows,  all 
stock,  machinery,  modern  dairy  barn,  electri¬ 
cally  equipped;  9-room  house,  hath;  write  price, 
full  description.  J.  D.  ADDINGTON,  Box  234, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  March  or  April,  by  father 
and  sons,  American,  life  experience,  stocked 
and  equipped  farm  producing  10  cans  milk 
daily,  good  market;  best  references  furnished. 
BOX  173,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


LARGE  FARM  for  sale.  Albany  County;  infor¬ 
mation,  SIMFKINS,  Voorlieesville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 250  acres,  good  house,  three  base¬ 
ment  barns:  excellent  land  and  buildings;  23 
miles  from  Rochester.  Write  BOX  5,  Livonia, 


OSWEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  one-man  dairy,  crop 
and  poultry  farm;  84  acres,  48  tillage,  balance 
woods;  colonial  7-room  house.  50-ft.  barn,  con¬ 
crete  stable  for  15  cows.  silo,  other  buildings; 
$2,500;  free  illustrated  description.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH  rent,  desirable  farm  hav¬ 
ing  high-grade  dairy,  about  thirty-five  cows; 
good  location  and  markets:  two  houses.  WM. 
CLIFFORD.  Rt.  4,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  established  tourist 
home,  doing  a  good  business.  M.  J.  DOWER. 
Sheffield.  Mass. 


87  ACRES,  ALL  tillable,  good  house,  dairy 
buildings;  15  miles  from  Albany;  $3,500. 
terms.  VAN  DERZEE,  444  Broadway,  Albanv. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm  and  3-acre  water-front 
home;  owner.  TYSON,  Bivalve,  Md. 


BROILER  PLANT  for  rent,  reasonable.  MRS. 
ROBERT  MeKINNELL,  Mendliani,  N.  J. 


140-ACRE  HUDSON  Valley  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings.  tillage,  pasture,  woodland,  fruit,  abund¬ 
ant  water,  view:  $6,000.  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4725.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHILDLESS  COUPLE  want  Jersey  farm,  low 
rent.  BRUGGER,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  farm  with  some  stock. 

tools:  give  particulars.  RALPH  ELLIS,  109 
N.  Main  St.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


GIRL  TO  DO  general  housework  for  a  pleasant 
Christian  family  in  a  comfortable  home  witli 
all  modern  conveniences.  MRS.  A.  F.  SEAVER, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  refined  home,  city  or  country;  will¬ 
ing  to  assist  witli  poultry:  state  salary  offered. 

ADVERTISER  4720,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  FARMER,  caretaker,  on  estate  or 
gentleman’s  farm:  42,  family:  life-time  expe¬ 
rience,  highly  recommended ;  for  February  or 
later.  L.  C.,  Box  469,  Kiugs  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  92. 


IJhe 

Suspended 


Variable  Pull 


and 

EASY  TERMS 
offer ! 


More  than  three  times  as  many  progressive  dairy  farnr.-rs  purchased  SURGES  in 
1937  as  in  193G!  This  tremendous  sales  increase  indicates  nation-wide  approval  of 
SURGE'S  superior  milking  efficiency.  SURGE  users  have  proved  during  12  years’ 
experience  that  they  can  produce  cleaner  milk  at  lower  cost,  in  half  the  time  of  hand 


Send  Coupon 

for 

FREE 

Surge  Book 


THE  WORLD?  FASTEST  MILKER 


Milker 


3  TIMES  MORE  SURGES  SOLD 


g  It  milks  faster  .  .  . 


g  It  milks  cleaner  with  less  stripping. 


0  It  milks  all  cows  equally  well  ...  A 
Eight  pull  for  an  easy  milker  ...  A 
heavy  pull  for  a  hard  milker  and  a 
progressively  increasing  pull  on  all  cows 
as  they  are  milked  out  .  .  . 


0  And  now  .  .  .  All  Stainless  Steel. 


m  . . 

Here  is  the  wonderful,  new  193S  Suspended.  Variable  Pull  SURGE — the  one  milker 
that  substitutes  4  short  inches  of  rubber  in  place  of  4  feet  of  hard-to-clean,  hard-to- 
sterilize  milk  tubes!  AND — no  claws!  Low  bacteria  count  assured.  SURGE  is  the 
one  milker  instantly  adjustable  to  each  individual  cow.  This  enables  you  to  vary  the 
pull  according  to  the  cow  you  are  milking,  with  either  a  light  or  a  heavy  pull.  The 
“Variable’’  Pull  feature  exerts  a  progressively  increasing  pull  as  milk  accumulates 
in  the  pail.  These  two  features  (found  in  no  other  milkers)  account  for  the  faster 
and  cleaner  milking  (less  stripping)  of  the  SURGE.  Moreover — SURGE  is  the  one 
milker  made  of  solid  Stainless  Steel  in  every  metal  part  touching  milk.  This 
guarantees  easier  cleaning,  lower  bacteria  count,  no  corrosion,  greater  strength,  life¬ 
time  durability.  No  wonder  SURGE  is  sweeping  the  country! 


Only  4  inches  of  rubber  instead  of  4 
Feet  to  clean. 


milking — and  make  more  money  !  Mail  coupon  now  and  we’ll  send  you  the  Free  Surge 
Catalog,  Easy  Terms  Offer,  and  name  of  nearest  Surge  Dealer. 


II  QUICK  FACTS  .  .  . 

1.  Forced  Air  Flow  Unit  gives  Positive  Air  Circulation  through  the  condenser  and  greater  effici¬ 
ency  in  hottest  weather. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted  —  ready  for  operation. 

4.  Hooded  Unit  protects  all  parts  from  dust. 

5.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

6.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

7.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

8.  Few  wearing  parts  —  longer  life. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome  handling  of  ice. 

11.  Sanitary  Cooling  Cabinet  allows  removal  of  entire  unit  any  time  for  thorough  cleaning  of  tank. 
Send  coupon  below  or  write  for  EASY  TERMS  offer. 

DON'T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about  the  SURGE  SYSTEM  of  milk  cooling  —  write  today. 


566  Spencer  Street 


Dept.  8071 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

566  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  8071,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  details  of  your  Easy  Terms  Offer,  Free  Catalog 
on  tlie  items  I  am  checking  below: 

□  Surge  Milker  □  Surge  Milk  Cooler 

No.  of  Cows  Milked .  No.  of  cans  cooled,  night . 

morning .  Type  of  power . . 


Name 


Postoffice 


Top  photograph 
shows  the  Surge 
II  O  O  D  E  D  Milk 
Cooling  Unit — sup¬ 
plied  complete  with 
insulated  steel  cabi¬ 
net,  sizes  2  to  16 
cans.  T  h  e  lower 
photograph  shows 
the  Surge  Unit — 
ready  for  use  in 
your  own  insulated 
concrete  or  steel 
tanks  —  electric  or 
gas  power.  Write — 
send  Coupon  for 
full  information  ! 


DEALERS 

WANTED 

The  rapidly  growing 
interest  in  milking 
machines  and  milk 
cooling  makes  the 
Surge  Milker  and 
Surge  Milk  Cooler 
fast  sellers  to  farm¬ 
ers.  We  have  good 
territory  open  for 
lire  dealers. 
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Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 


Lively  White  Leghorns  Busy  at  the  Feed  Trough 


GREATER  TRACTION 
LONGER  UFE  / 


Copyright,  1938,  Firestone  Tire&Bubbcr  Co. 


SEE  your  nearby  implement  dealer,  tire  dealer 
or  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store 
today*  Accept  no  substitute  for  Firestone 
Extra  Value. 

INSIST  upon  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  on 
your  new  tractor  and  farm  implements  for 
greater  traction  and  longer  life. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  'Richard  Crooks  and  Margaret 
Speaks,  Monday  evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


/^\NLY  the  patented  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires 
have  the  following  advantages: 

OAople-ftAaced  OAaciiott  BhAA  provide  more  positive  traction 
under  all  soil  conditions  and  do  not  break,  bend  or  tear 
off  as  so  often  happens  in  other  tires  where  bars  are  not 
supported. 

52  to  89  ZodtAa  9ncheA  of  traction  bar  length  give  more  earth- 
biting  power  for  greater  pull. 

32%  SAeateA  dluAfiace  Contact  in  each  revolution 
of  the  wheel  distributes  the  load  over  greater 
area  of  tire.  This  gives  increased  pulling  power 
and  longer  wear. 

21%  OlaileA  OAtad  gives  greater  shoulder  traction 
to  bite  into  soft  soil. 


d^mootheA  Riding,  is  made  possible  where  all 
triple-braced  traction  bars  are  joined 
together,  and  form  one  continuous 
surface  in  contact  with  ground  or 
pavement.  Bumping  on  hard  surfaces 
occurs  where  the  rubber  bars  are 
disconnected  like  the  lugs  on  steel 
wheels. 


ftetteA  Cleaning,  in  all  soil  conditions  is 
made  possible  by  the  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  spacing  between 
the  traction  bars. 


58%  HongeA  Opening,  £i(e  is  added  by 
the  patented  Firestone  Gum-Dipping 
process  by  which  every  fiber  of  every 
cord  is  saturated  with  liquid  rubber. 
This  prolongs  the  life  of  the  tire, 
protects  against  penetration  of 
moisture,  guards  against  destructive 
internal  friction,  and  adds  great 
strength  to  resist  the  strain  of  heavy 
pulling. 

tfJtlongeh,  Union  between  the  tread  and 
cord  body  is  guaranteed  by  two  extra 
layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords  under 
the  tread. 


S-heateA  TAoteclion  against  all  weather 
conditions  is  provided  by  an  exclusive 
weather-resisting  compound. 


Harvey  S.  Firestone 
Puts  the  Farm  on  Rubber 

The  pioneering  spirit  of  Harvey  S. 
Firestone  has  made  farming  more 
efficient,  easier  and  more  profitable. 
For  years  he  has  been  working  with 
engineers  and  technical  men  on  his 
homestead  farm  in  Ohio,  to  put  all 
wheeled  farm  implements,  from  the 
wheelbarrow  to  the  combine,  on 
rubber  tires.  He  developed  the  first 
practical  farm  tire  and  more  recently 
perfected  the  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tire,  the  greatest  traction  tire  ever 
built.  This  tire  enables  the  farmer  to  do 
his  work  in  25%  less  time,  with  greater 
comfort  and  with  a  saving  of  up  to 
50%  in  fuel. 


GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 


MORE  FARM  TRACTORS  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TIRES  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  OF  TIRES  COMBINED 


More  on  Hunters 

I  note  with  interest  the  article  by  J. 
S.  on  page  43  in  the  January  15  issue 
entitled  “Protecting  Posted  Lands.” 

My  husband  is  serving  his  25-28  con¬ 
secutive  term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Gallatin  Town  Board. 
Naturally,  as  he  has  handled  nearly  all 
the  court  business  of  the  town  during 
his  term  and,  as  I  have  been  his  clerk 
continually,  we  are  familiar  with  the 
Conservation  Law  and  other  laws.  In 
Volume  61  of  McKinney’s  N.  Y.  Laws, 
which  is  the  Town  Law,  Section  13,  re¬ 
pealed.  is  now  found  under  Section  25 
relating  to  the  qualifications  of  town  of¬ 
ficers.  I  find  no  mention  of  trespass  in 
connection  with  section  quoted. 

The  syllabus  given  each  person  obtain¬ 
ing  a  hunting  and  fishing  license  has  this : 
“Warning !  This  license  does  not  entitle 
the  holder  to  hunt  or  fish  upon  property 
posted  in  accordance  Avith  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Law  without  the  owner’s  written 
consent ;  nor  upon  private  property  not 
posted  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof,”  etc. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  case,  and 
perhaps  the  hunter  figures  like  tli is : 
Those  having  land  posted  would  probably 
not  permit  him  to  hunt,  and  the  other 
owners,  not  knowing  him,  perhaps  might 
not  allow  him  if  he  asked.  So  he  sneaks 
around,  parks  his  car  where  he  can  make 
a  quick  getaway,  and  proceeds  to  hunt 
cautiously,  moving  on  all  the  time,  so  that 
if  a  shot  is  heard  and  followed  up  by  the 
owner,  he  will  not  be  there  when  the 
owner  arrives. 

I  formerly  owned  nearly  1.000  acres  of 
land,  all  in  one  section,  but  not  in  one 
parcel,  and  all  within  a  radius  of  about 
two  miles  of  my  residence.  I  hired  men 
to  legally  post  over  1,200  cloth  signs. 
The  result  was  that  every  time  any  sec¬ 
tion  was  visited  the  signs  would  be  found 
torn  off,  shot  full  of  holes,  or  flapping 
in  the  wind.  I  have  sold  off  farms  and 
acreage  so  now  there  are  only  about  700. 
Even  this  cannot  be  watched  unless  a 
regular  patrol  was  established.  The 
class  of  hunters  I  have  been  annoyed  by 
most,  are  the  educated  and  official  type. 
I  mention  a  few  instances : 

One  day  a  car  stopped  by  the  swamp 
lot  where  a  horse  was  pastured,  and 
where  a  mother  cat  used  to  sit  on  a  big 
stone  and  watch  for  and  catch  meadow 
mice  for  her  kittens.  The  hunters  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  shoot  at  the  cat.  The  horse 
commenced  to  gallop  furiously  around  in 
the  lot.  I  called  to  them  to  move  on  and 
“swear  words”  was  the  reply.  The 
Judge  went  down  there  and  met  with 
abuse ;  they  would  not  even  show  their 
licenses.  The  car  was  stalled  and  they 
tried  to  start  when  they  saw  the  Judge 
coming ;  finally  they  left ;  their  car  num¬ 
ber  was  given  to  the  Conservation  Officer 
who  arrested  them.  One  proved  to  he  a 
Federal  postoffice  employe  in  a  nearby 
city ;  the  other  a  garage  mechanic. 

A  car  of  hunters  stopped  so  they  could 
talk  to  a  party  who  was  visiting  us.  Two 
dogs  got  out  and  ran  into  the  meadow 
back  of  the  house.  Three  hunters  went 
after  them.  We  heard  seven  shots  and 
the  hunters  soon  afterwards  emerged 
through  the  orchard  beyond  the  house 
with  pockets  bulging.  They  stated  they 
had  five  rabbits,  but  about  an  hour  later 
when  the  poultry  was  fed  and  counted, 
it  was  found  that  five  fine  young  roosters 
Avere  missing.  We  found  the  places  where 
they  had  been  shot,  the  blood  there  still 
fresh. 

Another  time  nine  large  turkeys  were 
shot  while  ranging.  These  were  pure¬ 
bred,  the  eggs  purchased  through  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  These  were 
worth,  when  shot,  $10  apiece  as  that  was 
the  price  I  sold  for. 

I  could  give  plenty  of  other  instances 
but  the  above  should  be  enough  to  prove 
my  contention  that  the  hunter  is  out  to 
“do”  the  farmer  in  many  instances, 
whether  land  is  posted  or  not. 

The  judge  states  that  the  powers  of  a 
Town  Board  do  not  include  the  right  to 
off-set  acts  passed  by  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  therefore  do  not  permit  the 
passing  of  ordinances  in  opposition  to 
Sections  362-365  of  the  State  Conserva¬ 
tion  Act. 

In  the  Toavu  Loav  Supplement,  1937. 
Volume  61,  under  Article  9,  Section  130. 
Hunting  Licenses :  “Town  cannot  enact 
ordinances  regulating  hunting,  trapping, 
etc.  (1935)  Op-Atty-Gen.  324.” 

Local  hunters  generally  belong  to  a 
local  hunting  club  which  has  plenty  of 
hunting  ground  as  the  farmers  of  the  lo¬ 
cality  in  many  instances  sign  up  with 
the  club  and  alloAv  hunting  at  a  nominal 
fee  paid  by  the  club.  This  works  out 
satisfactorily  for  the  farmer  and  hunter 
in  such  instances,  the  farmer  and  hunter 
being  known  to  each  other  and  such  club 
members  respect  the  farmer’s  Avishes  re¬ 
garding  their  hunting.  These  instances 
are  the  only  ones  I  can  learn  of  where 
there  is  any  co-operation  of  a  hunter  with 
a  farmer,  as  a  rule.  E.  a.  h. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


Starting, 


The  1938  Poultry  Flocks 


S  WE  read  the  signs  of  the  times  for 
eastern  poultry  farmers,  it  would 
seem  that  a  good  chick  season  should 
lie  just  ahead,  and  that  it  should 
bring  along  after  it  a  good  season 
for  egg  production  flocks.  Many 
flocks  are  down  in  numbers  this  year.  People  will 
continue  to  demand  good  table  eggs.  Poultry  flock 
owners  must  supply  them. 

But,  the  persons  who  hope  to  make  a  margin  of 
profit  out  of  their  poultry  venture,  be  that  large  or 
small  in  scope,  must  plan  more  definitely,  more 
systematically,  and  attempt  to  avoid  causes  of 
losses  which  have  taken  heavy  tolls  in  previous 
seasons.  Therefore,  if  there  is  one  thing  which 
193S  poultrymen  should  do  right  now,  it  would 
seem  to  be  to  plan  their  work  so  as  to — ■ 

1.  — Rear  as  nearly  as  may  he  possible  100  percent 
of  the  chicks  which  are  placed  under  the  brooders 
in  these  next  few  weeks. 

2.  — Bring  to  laying  maturity  as  nearly  as  may  be 
possible  all  of  the  pullet  chicks  which  will  he  found 
in  this  Spring’s  chick  flocks. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  losses  due  to 
mortality  in  brooder-house  chick  flocks  and  during 
the  growing  season  on  range  must  be  got  under 
better  control.  Every  chick  which  dies  has  cost  a 
definite  something  to  get  up  to  that  day  on  which  it 
died.  That  must  Ik?  divided  up  among  the  sur¬ 
viving  chicks.  Chick  mortality  adds  considerably 
to  the  cost  of  rearing  the  pullets,  which  finally 
become  layers  in  another  Fall.  Too  often  the 
economic  significance  of  chick  losses  is  not  appre¬ 
ciated.  mainly  because  they  drop  off  here  and  there 
over  the  season,  and  no  actual  lull  is  paid  for  them 
at  time  of  death. 

Chick  mortality,  like  automobile  accidents,  may 
usually  be  prevented.  This  coming  Spring,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  it  would  work  wonders  if  poultry-raisers 
generally  could  and  would  make  consistent  and  real 
efforts  to  prevent  it.  In  the  following  lines  are  a 
few  specific  suggestions  which,  it  is  felt,  if  followed, 
will  work  toward  the  end  of  increasing  livability, 
and  decreasing  mortailty  rates  among  chick  flocks. 

1. - — Good  stock  is  a  first  essential.  If  present  stock 
is  probably  weak,  run  out,  or  infected  with  Pul- 
lorum  disease,  or  other 
ailment,  plan  to  discard 
it,  and  go  out  and  se¬ 
cure  baby  chicks  from 
a  reliable  source,  one 
whic lx  will  furnish 
chicks  from  well-bred 
parent  stoc  k,  chicks 
from  breeders  w  li  i  e  li 
have  been  tested  for 
Bullorum  disease  —  and 
better  yet,  chicks  from 
1‘ullor um-free  stock  — 
and  chicks  which  are 
strong,  big,  vigorous  and 
typical  of  the  breed  in 
question. 

2.  — Plan  the  brooding 
season,  so  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-quarter  to 
one-third  of  the  season's 
c  hicks  are  “early- 
hatched,"  that  is  during 
late  January  or  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  remainder  di¬ 
vided  about  equally  be¬ 
tween  March  and  late 
April  and  early  May. 

This*  will  make  better 
use  of  the  incubation 
and  brooder  equipment, 
and  provide  pullets  com¬ 
ing  into  lay  from  late 
July  until  November,  to 
till  into  the  laying 
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houses  as  the  older  hens  stop  production  and  are 
culled  out. 

3.  —  Carefully  set  down,  somewhere  in  written 
form,  preferably,  the  definite  and  specific  plans 
which  you  will  use  for  the  various  chick  flocks  dur¬ 
ing  this  coming  Spring.  Plan  the  timing  carefully, 
so  that  sufficient  brooders  will  be  available  when 
needed,  with  three  or  four  days  between  each  using 
for  sanitary  attention  and  thorough  cleaning.  Select 
a  good  ration  and  method  of  feeding,  and  then  stick 
to  that  plan  throughout  the  season.  Too  many  per- 
plc  change,  perhaps  several  times  during  a  chick¬ 
growing  season,  and  that  invariably  leads  to  trou¬ 
ble.  Look  over  available  rations  and  methods  now, 
in  late  Winter,  and  choose  the  one  you  will  follow. 
Write  it  down.  See  that  the  parts  are  at  hand, 
such  as  cod-liver  oil,  milk  etc.  Check  your  plan  over 
with  someone  who  knows,  if  it  is  untried  by  you  as 
yet.  This  is  not  a  time  to  take  chances,  to  experi¬ 
ment.  Let  those  whose  business  it  is  to  do  research 
do  that,  and  let  them  tell  you  about  their  results. 
You  go  ahead  with  a  definite,  specific,  tried  and 
proved  program.  This  point  alone,  if  rigorously  ap¬ 
plied.  would  save  thousands  of  chicks  this  year. 

4.  — -  Avoid  the  disasters  which  may  come  from 
over-crowding  chicks.  Adopt  a  uniform  flock-size  of 
300  chicks,  and  hold  to  it.  More  than  that  number 
of  chicks  managed  in  one  unit  will  be  apt  to  come 
to  grief  in  time.  Be  on  the  safe  side. 

5.  — As  soon  as  possible  after  the  chicks  are  three 
or  four  weeks  old.  separate  the  sexes,  transferring 
the  male  chicks  to  pens  in  which  they  may  be  fed 
and  forced  along  for  the  broiler  market  as  quickly 
as  may  be  done.  Give  the  remaining  pullet  chicks 
added  space  or  room. 

G.-— Start  every  chick  flock  off  the  first  night  in  the 
brooder  on  a  sour-milk  drinking  diet,  by  providing 
ample  sour  skim-milk,  or  buttermilk,  in  low  drink¬ 
ing  fountains.  No  water  will  be  needed  for  a  couple 
of  weeks.  If  every  chick  on  every  farm  this  Spring 
could  be  forced  to  drink  nothing  but  sour  skim-milk 
or  buttermilk  for  their  fir<t  two  or  three  or  even 
four  weeks,  the  shooting  upwards  of  the  livability 
percentage  of  chicks  would  be  amazing. 


7. — Be  sure  that  every  pen  or  room  in  which 
chicks  are  to  be  brooded  this  Spring  has  l»een  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  drenched  with  a  5-percent  dis¬ 
infectant  solution  before  the  chicks  are  put  in  it. 

S.  —  Watch  the  litter  under  the  brooder-stoves 
daily,  removing  accumulations  of  chick  droppings 
whenever  necessary  to  keep  the  litter  clean,  dry  and 
free  from  bad  odor.  Fse  plenty  of  dry.  clean  litter, 
and  change  it  every  two  weeks,  as  one  has  said, 
“whether  it  needs  it  or  not.”  The  chicks  live  down 
in  and  on  the  litter  constantly  during  those  first 
few  weeks.  Remember  that  fact,  and  thus  realize 
that  it  is  important  to  keep  the  litter  clean,  free 
from  excessive  dust  or.  on  the  other  hand,  from  filth 
and  dampness. 

9.  — Follow  a  good  feeding  program  consistently 
throughout  the  season. 

10.  — Wean  the  chicks  from  artificial  heat,  other 
things  being  equal,  when  they  are  six  to  eight  weeks 
of  age. 

11. — If  chicks  are  to  be  range-reared,  and  we 
still  like  that  system  best — it  can  be  used  on  most 
farms  to  great  advantage — plan  to  move  the  young 
pullets  out  of  brooder-houses  at  eight  to  nine  weeks 
eff  age  and  do  it  when  weather  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  The  change  from  indoor  to  outdoor  life  must 
not  be  a  drastic  change.  It  too  often  is  a  distinct 
change  and  mortality  results.  Divide  the  young 
pullets  into  units  of  not  more  than  60  each.  That 
number  makes  an  admirable  flock  for  management 
in  one  of  our  New  Jersey  Collapsible  Range  Shelters, 
a  cheap,  easily  and  quickly  built  and  handled  Sum¬ 
mer  colony  house. 

1‘2- — Plan  to  range  chicks  on  soil  that  did  not  have 
fowls  of  any  kind  running  on  it  last  season,  and 
which  has  been  turned  under  in  the  meanwhile.  Also 
plant  to  range  chicks  on  soil  which  is  dry  and  well- 
drained  and  very  preferably  one  which  is  growing  a 
fresh,  green  crop  of  some  kind.  Do  not  allow  young 
stock  to  range  with  adult  stock.  Keep  the  two  en¬ 
tirely  away  from  each  other  throughout  this  coming 
Summer.  Use  fencing,  if  need  be.  but  keep  apart. 

13. — -Adopt  a  strict  scheme  of  quarantine  manage¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  chick  flocks  this  Spring.  This 
is  important,  and  it  is  easy  to  do,  but  it  will  require 
will-power,  rules  and  enforcement.  Do  not  let  any¬ 
one  track  through  the 
pens  ever  !  This  includes 
the  feed  man.  the  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  friend,  every¬ 
one.  The  well-meaning 
may  carry  infection  in¬ 
to  chick  pens.  Just  hang 
up  a  sign  which  reads : 
“Everyone  please  keep 
out  of  this  chick  pen.” 
Put  a  broad  pan  or 
trough  outside  the  chick 
pen  door :  put  a  gunny 
sack  saturated  with  a 
disinfectant  in  this; 
and  then  insist  that 
everyone,  especially  the 
caretaker  of  the  chicks, 
step  in  its  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  chick  pen.  Cut 
down  on  the  possible 
sources  of  chick  mor¬ 
tality  at  every  point 
along  the  way.  This 
quarantine  management 
may  seem  unsocial,  but 
it  is  vitally  important, 
if  one  is  to  make  any 
headway  against  rising 
mortality  percentages. 

Vaccinate  the  oncom¬ 
ing  pullet  flocks,  when 
about  three  to  four  and 
one-half  months  old, 
(Con’td  on  Page  135) 
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Baiteries  Versus  the  Floor  & 

Iiy*fbe  past  quarter  of  a  century  no  development 
ip/the  poultry  industry  has  been  so  radical  as  that 


of  chick  batteries  and  laying  eggs.  The  battery 
system  has  been  hailed  as  the  answer  to  the  sub¬ 
urban  dweller's  prayer  ;  it  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  corporations  impressed  by  the  possibility  of  fac¬ 
tory  management  of  the  poultry  industry  on  a  vast 
scale,  and  it  has  likewise  been  regarded  with  a 
great  deal  of  skepticism  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  dread  by  poultrymen  already  engaged  in  the 
business  and  owning  lioor  and  range  establishments. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  battery  enthusiasts  that 


chicks  raised  in  batteries  grow  faster  with  less 
mortality  and  that  a  tremendous  number  of  chicks 
can  be  raised  in  a  small  room ;  furthermore,  that 
chicks  can  be  raised  with  ease  the  year  around  so 
that  the  plant  has  a  continuous  output  of  broilers, 
and  may  sell  pullet  chicks  in  various  stages  of 
growth  or  ready  to  lay,  any  month  in  the  year. 
These  battery  advocates  have  pointed  out  that  a 
total  investment  in  land  for  range  and  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  soil,  and  in  fencing  and  range 
shelters,  brooder  houses,  brooder  stoves,  and  all  other 
equipment  which  is  used  only  during  a  small  part  of 
the  year,  generally  just  the  Spring  and  Summer 
amounts  to  a  large  sum.  Converting  this  invest¬ 
ment  into  batteries  and  battery  biulding,  they  insist, 
gives  a  plant  which  has  a  year-round  output  which 
requires  a  very  small  amount  of  labor  compared 
with  growing  the  same  number  of  chicks  on  the 
range,  and  actually  requires  a  smaller  investment  by 
far  for  the  same  production  of  chicks. 

For  laying  hens  a  great  saving  in  labor  is  claimed, 
much  pleasanter  working  conditions  for  the  poultry- 
man,  lower  mortality,  higher  egg  production,  lower 
feed  consumption,  in  fact  the  list  of  advantages 
sounds  as  if  laying  cages  were  the  long-awaited 
panacea  for  all  poultry  ills. 

While  there  are  still  unsatisfactory  chick  batteries 
on  the  market,  the  majority  of  designs  have  been 
highly  perfected  and  the  low-mortality  record  and 
high-growth  rate  figures  which  can  be  secured  with 
good  equipment,  good  stock,  good  rations  and  good 
management,  seem  little  short  of  miraculous  when 
compared  with  the  results  of  some  years  ago.  It  is 
no  longer  questionable  that  under  proper  conditions 
in  batteries,  chicks  generally  do  grow  faster  and 
more  uniformitly  and  with  less  mortality  than  birds 
that  are  started  on  the  floor. 

With  these  advantages,  however,  batteries  still 
have  decided  limitations.  No  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
tended  experience  with  battery  chicks  would  advise 
anyone  to  keep  chicks  in  batteries  for  more  than  the 
first  two  weeks  if  they  intend  later  to  put  those 
birds  on  the  floor  or  on  the  range. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  writer  personally  would 
prefer  that  they  did  not  start  chicks  in  batteries  at 
all  if  they  were  to  be  put  on  the  floor  or  on  the 
range  later.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  disease  infection, 
particularly  coccidiosis,  where  birds  are  first  started 
in  batteries  and  later  transferred  to  the  ground  or 
the  floor. 

These  battery  grown  birds  have  made  excellent 
growth  and  are  likely  to  be  a  fine  uniform  looking 
lot,  but  they  are  soft  and  have  not  built  up  any  im¬ 
munity  to  infection  because  they  have  been  raised 
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under  strictly  sanitary  conditions  where  infection 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  develop  at  all. 

Experience  to  date  has  shown  definitely  that  hold¬ 
ing  surplus  chicks  in  a  hatchery,  or  for  starting 
chicks  to  be  sold  as  broilers,  or  where  the  pullets 
are  being  produced  for  laying  cage  plants,  the  chick 
batteries  are  entirely  successful,  and  with  proper 
stock,  feeding  and  management,  results  are  as  cer¬ 
tain  and  predictable  as  in  most  other  lines. 

Laying  cages  have  gone  through  very  much  the 

same  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  in  the  case  of 
the  chick  batteries,  but 
the  use  of  laying  cages 
started  at  a  much  later 
date. 

It  seems  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  first  re¬ 
ported  use  of  laying 
cages  in  this  country 
was  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Ken- 
nard  at  the  Ohio  Expe¬ 
riment  Station.  His  first 
attempts  were  experi¬ 
ments  with  chicks  and 
growing  pullets  confined 
indoors  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  191S  to  3920,  and 
later  continued  at  the 
TJ.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Following 
his  appointment  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  July  1,  1921,  tests 
w  ere  continued  w  i  t  h 
growth  of  Barred  Rock  pullets  in  batteries,  and 
beginning  in  1924  with  wire  cages.  The  results  of 
his  years  of  early  work  can  be  found  in  the  various 
bulletins  which  have  been  published  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station. 

The  first  caged  layers  that  the  writer  ever  saw 
in  operation  were  at  the  Raynor  Farm  at  Toms 
River,  N.  J.  Mr.  Raynor  showed  us  the  egg  records 
that  these  birds  had  made  and  we  were  very  much 
surprised,  amazed  in  fact.  Many  of  these  birds 
had  made  fully  as  high  production  records  as  we 
would  expect  them  to  have  made  under  the  best 
floor  conditions.  Others  quickly  followed  these  ex¬ 
periments  and  finally  began  the  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  of  laying  cages.  There  are  now  dozens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  and  all 
kinds  of  variation  in  con¬ 
struction.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  some  weeding  out 
to  be  done  in  this  field, 
but  there  are  a  number  of 
cages  on  the  market  that 
are  well  designed  and  of 
satisfactory  construction. 

So  far  as  mechanical  fea¬ 
tures  are  concerned,  the 
development  of  chick  bat¬ 
teries  and  laying  cages 
has  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  stages  and  from 
now  on  it  is  expected  that 
changes  will  he  merely  a 
matter  of  refinement. 

If  the  high  cost  of  bat¬ 
tery  equipment  can  be 
reduced  by  volume  sales, 
and  breeders  can  pro¬ 
duce  enough  stock  of 
superior  vigor  and  vitali¬ 
ty  that  will  stand  up  and 
do  well  in  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  laying  cages, 
then  we  expect  the  bat¬ 
tery  system  to  be  of  constantly  increasing  import¬ 
ance.  The  cost  of  equipment  has  handicapped  the 
growth  of  the  battery  system,  thus  far,  especially  as 
regards  laying  birds.  However,  equipment  is  steadily 
being  improved  and  prices  are  at  the  same  time 
gradually  being  lowered.  If  batteries  could  be  made 
and  sold  under  a  volume  production  and  distribution 
system  as  in  the  case  of  automobiles,  cages  could 
be  sold  for  a  fraction  of  their  present  price. 

Aside  from  the  first  cost  of  equipment,  the  great¬ 
est  problem  for  the  battery  operator  is  to  get  stock 
that  will  do  well  in  batteries.  It  is  not  particularly 


Ran^e  System 

difficult  to  get  chicks  that  will  grow  well  in  bat¬ 
teries  and  make  fine  broilers,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as 
simple  to  find  strains  of  layers  that  will  stand  up 
and  give  heavy  production  in  cages.  Many  battery 
operators  have  been  ruined  by  getting  stock  of  in¬ 
sufficient  vigor  and  vitality  or  stock  that  was  not 
free  from  diseases  and  parasites. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  heavy  mor¬ 
tality  among  caged  layers  is  the  development  of  a 
battery  nephritis  (kidney  disease)  which  apparently 
occurs  where  birds  do  not  have  sufficient  vigor  and 
vitality  to  stand  the  continuous  confinement  and  lack 
of  exercise  in  batteries.  Individual  dosage  with 
Iodine  Vermicide  Merck  has  helped  a  few  birds,  but 
no  effective  protection  seems  to  be  possible  aside  from 
selection  of  stock  with  very  superior  vigor  and 
vitality,  preferably  from  breeders  that  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  live  and  lay  in  batteries. 

A  well-known  Michigan  breeder  of  Leghorns  who 
built  up  a  battery  plant  for  market  egg  production, 
found  that  special  breeding  was  necessary  and  has 
made  such  progress  in  this  line  that  he  now  is 
specializing  in  the  production  of  chicks  from  parents 
that  have  made  high  records  and  from  families  that 
have  low  mortality  records  in  the  cages.  Selecting 
a  group  of  birds  with  liigh-egg  records  and  mating 
them  to  cockerels  which  come  from  hens  also  having 
high-egg  records  is  not  progressive  breeding ;  it  is 
simply  hit  or  miss  mating  on  the  general  principle 
that  ‘‘like  produces  like.”  Probably  no  very  bad 
results  will  occur  under  this  program  but  no  consist¬ 
ent  progress  will  be  made  either.  Progeny  testing 
is  the  only  constructive  method  of  breeding  because 
it  is  the  only  method  of  breeding  that  enables  anyone 
to  establish  certain  families  that  do  inherit  and  have 
the  power  of  passing  on  high  production,  low  mor¬ 
tality  and  other  desirable  characteristics. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  very  good  results 
have  been  secured  with  crossbred  layers  in  batteries, 
probably  due  to  extra  vigor  obtained  from  cross¬ 
breeding.  Needless  to  say,  such  stock  will  not  he 
satisfactory  if  either  or  hotli  of  the  parent  strains 
were  poor  layers  or  had  poor  livability.  Both  par¬ 
ent  strains  must  be  good  stock.  A  common  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  cross  is  the  Barred  Rock  cockerel  on  New 
Hampshire  or  Rhode  Island  Red  hen.  A  rather 
plentiful  supply  of  such  stock  exists,  on  account  of 
its  use  for  the  production  of  broiler  chicks,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  chicks  from  such  stock  that  has 
good  inheritance  for  egg  production  on  both  sides, 
and  also  inherits  good  livability. 

Our  observation  over  the  past  nine  years  and 
definite  records  at  our  Research  Farm  show  that  no 


saving  in  labor  of  any  consequence  has  yet  been 
attained  by  housing  layers  in  cages.  There  is  a  very 
large  and  substantial  saving  in  the  amount  of  labor 
used  to  raise  chicks  and  pullets  in  cages  up  to  laying- 
age,  as  compared  with  the  usual  floor  and  range  sys¬ 
tem,  but  after  the  birds  are  put  into  the  cages  it 
takes  fully  as  much  labor  as  in  a  modern  well- 
designed  and  well-equipped  laying-house. 

Frequently,  we  see  comparisons  made  between 
caged  plants  equipped  with  every  modern  device  and 
older  floor  type  plants  that  do  not  even  have  running 
water  to  say  nothing  of  (Continued  on  Page  135) 


Chick  Starting  Batteries  in  Operation 


Standard  Type  of  Laying  Cages 
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Save  the  Natural  Beauty 

In  almost  every  locality  there  are  places  of  natu¬ 
ral  beauty  or  interest,  which  the  lover  of  natural 
beauty  cherishes,  and  would  make  safe  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy,  if  they  could.  All  too  often  these 
spots  are  destroyed  by  the  careless  encroachments  of 
modern  civilization,  or  is  it  better  to  say  ways  of 
living.  Many  times  I  have  seen  a  natural  ravine 
near  a  traveled  highway  which,  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  work  and  planning,  could  have  been  pi-e- 
served  for  years  and  made  more  beautiful.  Instead 
it  had  been  made  a  dumping  place  for  almost  every 
undesirable  and  discarded  thing,  from  the  wreck  of 
old  automobiles  and  farm  machinery  to  stones,  tin 
tans  and  rotting  wood,  waste  paper  and  paper  boxes. 
Growing  along  its  sides  are  often  trees  and  shrubs. 
These  are  either  destroyed  or  endangered,  for  some 
day  a  thoughtless  boy  or  man,  without  love  for 
beauty,  touches  a  match  and  all  living  things  perish. 

A  little  time  spent  when  rocks  are  dumped  in, 
would  have  laid  them  up  roughly  so  as  to  form 
dams  and  stop  further  erosion,  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  spot  instead  of  destroying  it.  Each  year 
a  little  more  added,  a  tree  moved  or  a  few  more 
planted,  a  few  shrubs  and  plants  known  to  l>e  hardy 
and  adaptable,  even  a  few  flower  seeds  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  in  place  of  a  dump,  unsightly 
and  a  breeding  place  for  pests,  there  is  a  beauty 
spot  which  very  many  will  stop  to  enjoy.  Not  only 
this,  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to  others  to  create  or 
preserve  these  natural  beauty  spots.  It  needs  a  little 
cc-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  love  beauty. 
One  alone  can  do  much  but  a  few  working  together 
can  do  so  much  more. 

Often  one  discovers  new  places  of  great  beauty  or 
interest.  We  should  pass  these  on  to  real  nature 
lovers  and  strive  to  guard  them  from  the  ravages 
of  those  who  want  only  to  destroy  all  beauty  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  future  years,  or  the  rights  of  others. 
A  few  years  ago  a  friend  took  me  to  a  most  won¬ 
derful  spot  in  the  Tobique  River  Region  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada.  It  would  require  much  space 
to  give  any  word  picture  of  the  place.  I  was  some¬ 
way  impressed  with  the  thought  that  a  Divine  power 
had  wrought  all  this  for  Ilis  own  pleasure.  Hidden 
away  from  the  careless  passerby  it  was  not  difficult 
to  reach.  We  reached  it  by  automobile,  though  the 
last  mile  was  through  a  rough  pasture.  When  we 
left  the  car  we  were  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  murmur  of  tumbling  waters 
came  plainly  to  our  ears.  The  stream  was  not  large 
then  but  in  freshet  time  when  the  melting  snows 
added  to  the  volume  of  its  waters,  it  became  a  dan¬ 
gerous,  destructive  force  to  any  life  unfortunate 
enough  to  fall  within  its  grasp.  There  was  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  waterfalls  for  more  than  a  mile. 

We  had  only  time  to  explore  the  first  few  but  had 
never  seen  anything  in  nature  of  such  wondrous  awe¬ 
inspiring  beauty.  I  wanted  to  sit  and  study  and 
meditate  for  hours.  The  picture  on  this  page  shows 
the  stream  as  it  takes  its  first  drop  of  about  10  feet 
in  horseshoe  formation,  on  to  a  ledge  platform  some 
20  feet  wide  by  75  feet  long,  nearly  level.  Here  a 
beautiful  pool  is  formed  about  three  to  four  feet 
deep  in  low  water.  I  have  never  seen  it  at  high  but 
it  must  be  wonderful.  1  would  not  want  to  he  caught 
here  is  high  water.  Then  there  is  a  succession  of 
drops  as  the  water  tumbles  downward  for  some  50 
feet.  Here  the  stream  follows  a  channel  worn  out  of 
the  solid  rock  during  the  years,  how 
many,  my  knowledge  won't  permit  me 
to  guess.  The  height  of  the  different 
drops  may  be  estimated  by  comparison 
with  the  people  on  the  rocks.  At  high 
water  these  ledges  are  under  many  feet 
of  water.  p 

The  rock  formation  looks'  like  the 
work  of  human  hands.  Masonry,  in¬ 
deed,  but  the  work  of  a  master  mason. 

The  wall  is  about  35  feet  in  height 
and  the  crevices  here  and  there  hold 
small  ferns,  a  tiny  shrub  or  tree.  When 
these  take  on  their  Autumn  coloring 
with  the  trees  about  them,  words  fail 
and  give  but  little  idea  of  all  the  beauty 
about  one.  Surely  a  natural  temple  in 
which  to  sit  silent  and  .worship  at  the 
shrine  of  a  power  greater  than  that  of 
man. 

The  stream  levels  out  somewhat  as  it 
drops  some  15  feet  and  then  takes  an¬ 
other  drop  of  some  20  feet  to  different 
and  still  wonderful  beauty.  It  is  all 
within  the  natural  surroundings  which 
have  existed  for  centuries.  A  near 
neighbor  has  a  camera  which  takes 
moving  pictures  in  colors.  Another 


Reconstructive  Pruning 

The  past  severe  Winters  have  shown  us  that 
weather  is  a  factor  to  contend  with  in  pruning.  The 
prolonged  and  severe  freezing  of  the  exposed  Fall- 
pruned  cambium  hinders  the  healing  over  process. 
The  osmotic  balance  is  disturbed  resulting  in  “bleed¬ 
ing"  or  sap  discharge  and  die-back  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  tissue  when  growth  starts  in  the  Spring,  un¬ 
less  the  trees  are  in  an  exceptionally  high  state  of 
vigor,  such  as  exists  in  young  non-bearing  trees. 
Fall  pruning  in  northern  latitudes  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  That  leaves  but  a  few  months  in  the  Spring 
to  cover  the  entire  planting. 

In  the  Spring  of  1037,  with  three  large  blocks  of 
22  to  25-year-old  trees  badly  in  need  of  pruning. 
I  was  faced  with  the  above  problem,  trees  decidedly 
low  in  vigor,  lack  of  time  and  the  added  difficulty  of 
securing  adequate  labor  due  to  economic  stringen¬ 
cies.  A  survey  showed  that  nothing  short  of  re¬ 
construction  would  aid  in  reducing  pruning  costs 
and  materially  help  in  speeding  up  other  operations. 
A  serious  study  of  the  factors  involved  revealed  that 
a  greater  measure  of  success  would  be  attainable 
from  most  of  the  operations  pertaining  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  a  crop  of  fruit  and  a  solution  realized  for 
the  difficulties  presented  with  the  installation  of  a 
systematic  method  of  reconstructive  pruning. 

The  plan  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  central 
or  the  modified  type  of  leader  tree  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  for  present-day  orchard  management. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  plan  is  the  elimina¬ 
tion  over  a  five-year  period  without  disturbing  the 
nitrogen-carbohydrate  fruiting  ratio  of  that  part  or 
parts  of  the  tree  which  through  the  effects  of  crowd¬ 
ing,  weak  crotches  and  poor  structural  conditions  are 
a  detriment  towards  the  attainment  of  the  ideal. 

The  greater  majority  of  trees  pruned  under  the 
open  or  vase-shaped  method  will  usually  show  three 
From  these,  one  leader  showing 
the  healthiest  base,  crotch  and  structural  condition  is 
chosen  as  the  permanent  structure  from  which  the 
future  tree  will  eventually  be  built. 

This  leader  is.  except  for  the  removal  of  diseased 
or  broken  limbs,  left  alone  until  the  removal  of  the 
unwanted  leaders  has  been  effected.  All  efforts  are 
concentrated  upon  the  removal  of  these  useless  and 
unwanted  leaders  and  their  laterals  by  a  moderate 
heading  back  of  the  tops,  and  a  light  thinning  out 
of  laterals  wherever  they  crowd,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  limb-rub  and  shading.  If  a  tree  is  pruned 
too  severely,  all  purposes  of  the  plan  are  more  or  less 
defeated.  Severe  heading  back  in  a  tree  bearing 
normal  crops  tends  to  throw  the  nitrogen-carbohy¬ 
drate  ratio  out  of  its  proper  balance  and  the  ensuing 
results  are  a  light  fruit-bud  formation  and  a  heavy 
growth  of  slender  water  sprouts  which  shade  those 
parts  of  the  permanent  leader  which  need  an  abund¬ 
ant  amount  of  sunlight.  Through  sunlight  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  carbohydrates  is  hastened  upon  the  newly 
formed  scaffolds,  fruit-bud  formation  is  induced  and 
the  resultant  bearing  of  fruit  tends  to  bring  these 
scaffolds  out  at  right  angles  from  the  leader,  thick¬ 
ening  the  crotch  tissues  and  aiding  in  the  formation 
et  strong  heavy  crotches. 

If  the  plan  is  to  cover  a  five-year  period,  it  can 
be  seen  that  a  moderate  heading-back  of  the  un¬ 
wanted  leaders  hastens  the  formation  of  the  per¬ 
manent  leader  while  allowing  the  tree  to  maintain 
its  proper  fruiting  ratio.  With  the  removal  of  such 
growth  the  vigor  of  the  leader  is  in¬ 
creased,  the  growth  of  strong,  properly 
placed  laterals  or  scaffolds  is  encour¬ 
aged  and  the  tree  continues  to  bear 
normal  crops. 

In  the  last  periods  of  reconstruction, 
the  cutting  out  of  the  large  scaffolds, 
now  reduced  to  shaded  stubs  can  l>e 
left  until  late  in  the  Spring.  Large 
wounds  heal  much  quicker  if  made  at 
about  the  time  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring  and  when  bridge-grafted  they 
heal  before  the  wind  and  sun  can  check 
them  severely  enough  to  allow  the  en- 
disease  organisms.  Bridge- 
hastens  the  growth  of  bark 
and  therefore  aids  in  the  protection  of 
the  cambium  from  the  paint  which 
should  be  applied  to  these  large  cuts  if 
they  are  to  be  protected  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  organisms  of  decay. 

The  final  cutting  out.  the  grafting 
and  the  shaping  of  the  permanent 
should  be  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  orchardist  himself.  These 
operations  call  for  skillful  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  an  expert  because  one 
spoil  it  all.  f.  e.  n. 


The  Tohique  River  in  Canada 

season  I  shall  get  him  to  go  with  me  to  get  these 
scenes  on  films.  Then  when  I  cannot  go  there  I  can 
have  him  turn  on  the  projector  some  evening  and 
enjoy  it  over  and  over  again.  1  wish  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  flash  them  on  a  screen  in  the  homes  of  all 
the  readers  of  this  so  that  you,  too,  might  enjoy  it. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 

R.  N.-Y. — All  of  our  hilly  country  has  scenes  of 
beauty  such  as  Mr.  Griffin  describes.  Many  of  them 
are  off  the  beaten  path,  so  that  searching  is  neces¬ 
sary.  We  remember  a  spot  of  this  sort  near  our 
boyhood  farm  home.  With  Father  we  fished  the 
trout  streams  of  the  locality,  but  it  was  ten  years 
before  we  found  this  south  branch,  where  the  stream 
tumbled  over  great  rocks,  and  the  sunlight  hit  the 
water  here  and  there  through  the  trees. 
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Photo  by  D.  S.  Lacroix.  Amherst.  Mass, 
Above  — -  The  Snow  Plow — A  welcome  sight  to  the  farmer  and  R.  F.  D.  man  after 
an  old-fashioned  snowstorm,  Bcloto  —  Winter  scene  on  a  New  England  Farm. 
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Your  Free  Guide  to  Crop  Success 


Here  it  is — now  ready  to  mail!  Thousands  of  successful  farmers  wait  for  it  each 
year — depend  on  it  for  their  seed  purchases.  Here’s  real,  honest  information- 
reliable,  trustworthy,  tested — 

The  Plain  Truth  About  the  1938  Farm  Seed  Situation 


You’ll  appreciate  definite  final  analyses  of  crops,  pitfalls  to  avoid,  why  1937 
huge  production  and  acute  shortages  can  be  equally  serious  when  it  comes  to 
good  seed  for  1938. 


Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seed, 
Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Barley,  Spring 
Wheat,  Oats,  Peas,  Potatoes. 


Reach  for  your  pencil  now — make  a 
note  to  send  for  this  Dibble  Seed 
Catalog.  Your  name  and  address  on  a 
le  postal  will  bring  it — by  return 
mail— FREE. 


One.  Quality  Only  —  the  Best  It  Is  Possible  to  Grow' 

Prices  Lower  Than  You’d  Expect  for  Such  Quality. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  SENECA—  Highest  Qualify  Cabbage 

A  new  second  early  variety  of  cabbage  that  combines  high  yield  and  outstanding  quality.  Heads 
round,  medium  large,  very  tender,  crisp  and  sweet;  ribs  narrow;  core  small.  Holds  in 
marketable  condition  for  a  Jong  time.  One  trial  will  start,  jour  customers  asking 
for  “Early  Seneca,”  not  just  "cabbage.”  Write  for  free  Descriptive 
Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  today. 


Box  25,  Hall,  New  York 


MAKE  MON  EYCtomm 
FRUITS-BERRIES7 


Larger  profits  are  secured  by  planting 
Harrisons’  High-Quality  Super-Select¬ 
ed  Strain  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  Strawberries.  Asparagus. 

Free  Planters’  Guide,  68  pages 

Describes  money-making  Ap-  _ 

pies.  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Strawberries  and  Small 
Fruits;  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Shade  Trees,  Roses  and 
other  desirable  plants  for  Farm,  Suburban 
and  City  Planting.  Get  started  now! 

*  Box  29 

BERUM 
MARYLAND 


FREJ^BERRV  BOOK 


Send  today  for  this  valuable  booklet; 
describes  and  illustrates  the  leading 
varieties  of  Strawberries  including 

New  Dorsett  and  Fairfax;  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Giving  complete  cultural  directions 
written  by  a  life-long  Strawberry 
Grower.  Arid  tells  how  we  grow  our 

__  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guaran¬ 

teed  Plants.  Every  fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  172  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


^^.STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


1938  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 

Gladiolus.  Dahlias.  New  Phlox.  Lilies.  Cannas.  etc. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


MY 


GLADIOLUS  List  -i" 


_ _ you.  A  card  will 

bring  it.  E.  N.  TILTON.  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


r _ j  ./%_  for  6  Mammoth  Gladiolus  Bulbs— 

Sena  1  UC  3  colors  or  Dahlias,  with  new  CATALOG 
Free.  GREEN’S  NURSERY,  Clifton,  New  York 

Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Government  Experiment  Station, 
Ail  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Taylor,  Marcy,  Indian  Summer.  Sodus.  Newburgh. 
Latham,  Chief.  June.  etc.  Strawberries.  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Hoses.  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  Catalog  free.  Baker’s  Nursery,  Hooslck  Falls,  N.  Y. 

100  splendid  blooming  bulbs 
I  A  jj  7%  of  Picardy,  the  world’s  best 
glad,  for  $1  postpaid.  Also  a 
60c  bulb  of  a  new  variety  free  for  early  or¬ 
ders,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 
GELSER  BROS.  Box  R  DALTON,  N.  Y, 


m 


Hi 


The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 


unces, 


Pick  any  two,  a  full 
Ounce  of  each,  both  for 
only  10c, to  get  acquainted : 

Famous  Marglobe  Tomato 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half-Long  Carrot 
Black-seeded  Simpson  Lettuce 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion 
Maule’s  Earliest  Scarlet  Radish  ' 

Send  10c  today  forthe  2  Ounces  _ 

you  want,  at  this  very  special  price! 

-  Maule’s  Seed  Book  /rce-shows 
number  of  days  from  planting  to 
maturity,  invaluable  for 
succession  plantings.  Test¬ 
ed,  guaranteed  seeds  at  low 
-  prices.  All  the  newest, 
early  strains  tor  heavy 
(yield  and  highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices — prize  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables,  for 

...  ..  ..  .  „  ..  .  _  farm  and  garden. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  610  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Old  Reliable  Seed  House 


Fall-Bearing  CHERRY 


ARFF'S  “Sweet  September*’ 

Sensational  new  variety,  the  only  fall-bearing 
cherry  known.  Sweet  bright  red  cherries  ripen 
In  fall,  hang  until  picked.  Delicious  for  eating 
fresh  and  canning.  Trees  bear  at  early  age. 

Scarff’s  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants. 

World’s  finest  varieties.  “Hardee”  Peach, 
New  Miami  Red  Apple,  Stanley  Plum,  Gor¬ 
ham  Pear.  Taylor  and  Marcy,  largest  red 
raspberries,  large  Red  Lake  Currants, 
Whitesbog  Blueberries,  Thornless  Young- 
berries,  Boysenberries  and  many  other  excellent  varie¬ 
ties  —  from  Scarff ’b  1500  acres  In  the  famous  Miami  Valley. 
Nearly  60  years  of  experience.  Write  for  free  copy  of  1938 
catalog  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  for  spring  planting. 
W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  7  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


10  Blue 

A  Spruce 


Trees 

"  vc-  ''  POSTPAID 


Think  of  it!  10  healthy  4  year 
old  Transplanted  trees.  3  to  6 
inches  tall — only  $1.  Post-paid. 
Send  today.  Bargain  No.  2:  50 
Evergreens  $3  postpaid.  All  3 
and  4  year  old  transplanted 
trees,  3  to  10-in.  tall.  10  each 
White  Spruce, Scotch  Pine,  Austrian 
Pine,  Enirlemenn  Spruce,  Douglas 
Fir,  all  60  for  $3.  Free  illua.  prlco 
list  of  email  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Box  R228,  Fryeburg,  Me. 


Guaranteed  Native  Northern  Grown 

RED  CLOVER  -  ALSIKE  -  ALFALFA  -  SWEET 
CLOVER  -  TIMOTHY  -  SOY  BEANS  &  SEED  CORN. 

Laboratory  tested,  highest  quality  proven  seeds  adapted 
to  your  locality.  Buy  now  at  most  reasonable  prices. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  BOX  254,  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 

Chestnut  Trees  For  Your  Door  Yard 

I  specialize  in  Northern  strains.  Make  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful.  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted  Pecans,  English 
Walnuts,  Black  Walnuts,  Hybrid  Hickories,  Hiccans, 
pure  Shagbarks.  blight-resistant  Chinese  Chestnuts. 
Write  for  complete  list. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  BOX  S,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

HARDIEST  ALFALFA,  Sweet  Clover,  Alsike,  Bromus, 
etc.  Shipments  subject  your  inspection.  Samples  free. 

Grimm  Alfalfa  Association, Fargo, N,D.  &00  cooperating  growers. 

fifl  f paMf  Hardy,  pure,  adaptable.  Everything 
FIELD  SEEDS  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Soy 
•  Beans,  Hybrid  Corn  and  Seed  Grains. 

Write  now  for  low  prices  on  better  domestic  seed. 

HOYT  SEED  CO.,  Box  27 D,  FOSTOIUA,  OHIO 
“Alive  since  ’95.” 

FAR  CJll  F  I  Certified  Chippewa,  Green  Mountain 
■  Vn  vHLL  -  and  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes, 

E.  G.  S.  GAGNIER  &  SON,  Churubusco,  New  York 

PAPTIK  ^assorted  Cactus  for  $1. SO;  15  for  %Z. OO. 
VHUlUv  Every  cactus  labeled  correctly.  Prepaid. 

J,  E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  R.  1.  Box  816,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


& 


ORTH  ART)  rows — other  plantings  marked  out  with 
vnvuniiu  surprising  speed,  ease,  simplicity  and 
great  exactness.  Measure  drainage  acreage,  run  exact 
boundaries  with  your  own  light  cheap  tools.  Repaid 
many  times  in  convenience,  money  saved  and  life-long 
satisfaction.  Write  B0RLING,  2N,  MADISON,  0. 

ACME  GRAFTING  COMPOUND  for  Orchard- 
ists  Endorsed  and  used  by  Mich.  State  College. 
Inexpensive  and  efficient.  Free  Price  List.  Dealers 
wanted.  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  7,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Simplified  Grafting 

My  first  attempt  at  grafting:  was  apple 
on  sugar  maple.  Sixty  years  later  I  found 
myself  in  possession  of  a  piece  of  land 
that  produced  nothing  but  fruit  tree 
sprouts.  There  were  apple,  pear,  plum, 
cherry  and  peach  trees  coming  up  all  over 
it.  Even  this  would  not  have  tempted 
me,  after  that  first  failure,  if  a  friend 
had  not  sent  me  a  box  of  delicious  plums. 
It  would.be  rather  nice  to  have  a  supply 
of  those  plums  growing  on  my  own 
ground,  I  thought. 

The  scions  came.  I  got  out  the  old 
fruit  books  and  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  grafting  wax,  cleft  grafting,  budding 
and  all  that  stuff,  and  then  went  at  it. 
When  I  got  through  I  had  a  piece  of 
wood  left,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  beside  me  was  a  plum  tree  about  the 
same  size.  I  made  a  splice  graft  and 
bound  the  two  together  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  friction  tape  without  wax.  This 
was  the  only  one  of  my  grafts  that  lived 
that  year,  but  it  gave  me  all  of  the  thrill 
of  having  made  a  new  discovery.  It  was 
new  to  me.  Here  was  a  case  of  simplified 
grafting.  It  got  into  my  blood  and  now 
the  place  is  covered  with  grafted  fruit 
trees  of  all  the  above  sorts  and  many 
varieties. 

I  have  grafted  wood  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  purple  beach  on  white  beach,  pink 
dogwood  on  white  dogwood,  English  wal¬ 
nut  on  black  walnut,  and  several  other 
combinations  that  didn’t  turn  out  so  well. 
I  have  top-worked  old  trees  six  inches  or 
more  in  diameter,  with  splice  grafts  and 
friction  tape,  no  wax. 

I  prefer  scions  of  a  quarter  to  a  half 
inch  in  diameter  with  two  buds.  These 
are  less  likely  to  dry  out  than  the 
smaller  ones.  Pick  out  wood  the  same 
size  as  the  scion,  slant  off  the  ends  so 
that  they  fit  perfectly  all  the  way  round. 
Unless  the  wood  is  pretty  large,  I  find  it 
better  to  split  the  tape  to  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  width.  Wind  it  on  tightly 
until  the  splice  is  thoroughly  covered  and 
firmly  bound  together.  When  the  scion 
leaves  out,  the  tape  must  be  taken  off  else 
it  will  check  the  growth  of  the  scion  and 
eventually  kill  it.  I  always  leave  the 
end  of  the  tape  loose  which  helps  a  lot 
when  you  are  taking  it  off. 

Of  course  everyone  knows  about  cut¬ 
ting  the  scions  early  in  the  Spring  before 
the  sap  starts,  keeping  them  in  a  cool 
damp  place  and  splicing  them  on  after  the 
buds  on  the  root  stock  have  begun  to 
swell.  Try  it,  boys,  if  you  want  some  real 
pleasure  that  will  last  for  many  years. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  easy  it 
is,  but  be  sure  to  get  scions  of  the  best 
varieties  obtainable.  c.  S.  A. 

New  York. 


Timely  Horticultural  Advice 

The  roses  have  been  banked  as  high  as 
possible  with  earth  or  ashes  from  the 
furnace,  and  later  with  evergreen  sur¬ 
plus  boughs  that  were  trimmed  off  the 
Christmas  trees  that  were  sold.  The 
rows  of  crocus,  hyacinths,  narcissus  and 
tulips  that  were  undug  after  blooming, 
also  the  chrysanthemums  and  perennial 
phlox  have  been  well  covered  with  light 
manure  from  the  barnyard.  The  ever¬ 
greens  that  sometimes,  in  the  instances 
of  stiff,  cold  winds  in  the  late  Winter 
days  are  likely  to  get  seared,  particularly 
on  the  west  exposure,  have  been  protected 
with  a  covering  of  thick  paper  or  ever¬ 
green  boughs. 

The  fruiting  age  peach,  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees  were  banked  up  well  at  the 
base  as  a  protection  from  the  dark  brown, 
short-tailed  mice  which  seemed  to  be 
more  than  usually  abundant  in  the  early 
Fall.  The  strawberry  plots  are  now 
snug  under  a  covering  of  bean  pods  or 
light,  clean  manure.  The  raspberry  rows 
show  a  good  shovel  plow  mark  between 
every  two  rows  so  that  as  the  snow  banks 
to  the  west  melt,  the  water  has  a  good 
chance  to  run  off  and  not  stay  among  the 
plants. 

Advice  has  been  given  to  friends  and 
patrons  to  cover  somewhat  tender  plants, 
if  not  already  done,  and  that  evergreens, 
where  standing  near  the  house,  or  in  close 
proximity  to  big  deciduous  trees,  as  op¬ 
portunity  occurs,  will  be  benefited  in  case 
of  a  mid-Winter  thaw  by  a  pail  or  two 
of  water  poured  into  (not  on)  the  roots. 
If  rabbits  are  known  to  live  near  the 
garden  or  orchard,  a  band  of  tarred  paper 
(this  to  be  removed  in  early  Spring)  or 
better  a  fine  meshed  wire  around  the 
trees  standing,  say  18  inches  to  2  feet, 
will  protect  the  trees  from  injury. 

I  see  that  a  few  thousand  tulip  bulbs  in 
Grades  1,  2  and  3  were  entirely  forgotten 
to  be  planted,  but  those  will  be  lined  out 
in  good  soil  just  as  soon  as  that  annual 
Winter  thaw  comes.  I  anticipate  that 
they  will  grow  and  mainly  bloom.  A  few 
years  ago  I  planted  several  thousand  in 
April,  and  although  the  blooms  were 
small,  the  planting  proved  satisfactory. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  E.  H.  burson. 


Orchard  Planters’  Dreams 
Realized!  This  new  apple 
is  classed  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fruit  intro¬ 
ductions  in  recent  years. 

Fruit  is  same  size  as 
common  McIntosh,  but 
better  quality,  covered  with  solid  red  with¬ 
out  stripes.  Hangs  better  on  tree.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  very  tender  and  juicy. 


Trade  Mark  Reg. 


All  Buds  for  Budding  Cut 
from  Bearing  Trees 

Tree  hardy,  vigorous,  annual  heavy  bearer, 
comes  into  fruiting  early.  Oct.  to  Feb. 

We  specialize  in  Northern  Maloney 
Grown  Fruit  Trees.  All  stock  is  guaran¬ 
teed  true  to  name. 

This  is  Our  54th  YEAR  and 
We  Operate  400  ACRES 

Our  Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and 
Roses  are  all  described  fully  in  our  24-page 
“Fruit  Growers’  Catalog.”  This  book 
gives  you  planting  instructions  and  other 
valuable  information. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

42  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Write  Today  for 


MALONEY  CATALOG  FREE 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  58-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
.integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes. 


iJVjEIU  Varieties  of  i 

1  OUTSTANDING  Merit1 

I  APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPES,  I 
RASPBERRIES  | 

I  SEND  FOR  CATALOG — Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 

I  Experimental  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 

I  Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty.  I 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

|  “THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK”  I 
I  Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co.  I 


Save  fertilizer.  Grow  larger  crops.  This  kit  gives 
20  individual  tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  pot¬ 
ash  and  acidity.  Easy  to  use.  Gives  essential  in¬ 
formation  for  getting  best  results  with  least  ex¬ 
pense  for  fertilizer.  Inexpensive  refills  available. 
If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  send  $2  direct  to 
manufacturer. 

SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
P.  O.  Box  522  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


PEACH  TREES  $10-°«>  Ki"* 
APPLE  TREES  $20-0®  “i1” 

All  apple  trees  have  been  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K. 


Shaw  of  Amherst, 


Mass.  A  general 
line  of  nursery 
stock.  Catalogue 
Ready. 

WALLINGFORD 

NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn, 


Fruit  Trees  &  Fruit  Plants 

In  the  newer  and  better  varieties  grown  by  Vir¬ 
ginia's  largest  growers.  Write  for  Free  Copy  44- 
l’age  Planting  Guide,  listing  more  than  800  varie¬ 
ties  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

Waynesboro  Nurseries 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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STATE  «F  MAINE. 


CERTIFIED 

SEED 


POTATOES 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES  FROM 
HIGH-YIELDING  STRAINS 

(1)  One  Maine  farm  has  a  1937  average 
yield  of  468  bushels  of  certified  seed 
potatoes  per  acre,  on  35  acres. 

(2)  Another  Maine  farm  shows  577 
bushels  per  acre;  another,  478  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  on  40  acres;  these  are 
representative  examples. 

(3)  Latest  figures  indicate  that  Maine 
Certified  Seed  Potatoes  averaged  40 
or  50  bushels  per  acre  higher  than 
the  high  State  average.  That  means 
strong,  high-yielding  strains. 

This  entire  stock  from  25,717  officially- 
approved  Maine  acres  gets  four  rigid 
inspections,  assuring  highest  quality. 
Write  or  wire  today  for  free  copy  of 
"Potatoes,  Inspected  and  Certified  in 
Maine,  1937,"  containing  list  of  Maine 
Certified  Seed  Potato  Growers. 

MAINE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 
Augusta,  Maine 

Copies  of  Field  Inspection  Reports 
Available  upon  Application 


It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for 
Townsend’s  FREE  BERRY  BOOK.  De¬ 
scribes  best  paying  varieties  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.,  and  tells  How  We  Grow 
Our  Selected  Strain  Plants  and  Help 
Our  Customers.  Get  double  yields.  Val¬ 
uable  to  Every  Fruit  Grower. 

Your  FREE  copy  is  Ready.  Send  postal  NOW  I 
E.  W.Townsend  Sons,  1  62  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


•TRAWBerry. 


S' ’plant™**, 

\  aluable  to  every  grower. ' 

Describes  and  illustrates  in 
colors  all  leading  varieties. 

Explains  why  Rayner’s  Cer-  - 

titled  plants  are  famous  for  high  quality,  lov 
cost,  and  for  returning  bigger  profits,  'Com 
plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order 
today  for  your  free  eopv. 

KAY N E R  BROTHERS,  Box  110,  SALISBURY.  ME 


tRAwbewky 


STATF  fFRTIFIFnPrenlier  Dorsett.  Falr- 

OlrtlL  CLI\HlTCDfax  Oatslull  etc.  Per¬ 
due  s  free  catalog  is  complete  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  Y'ou  can  save  30%  on  your  order.  Write 
today.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20-C,  Showed,  Maryland. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  i 
“true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  du 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx.  R-28,  ALLEN,  M 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different  with  surprising  prices  on 
Plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world's  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2.  -  WILLARDS.  MD. 


ROWAN’S  CORSICAN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

loti  fresh  dug  Genesee  Valley  grown,  postpaid  $1.00 
1  erfect  bloom,  large  honey-sweet,  prolific  bearer. 
Best  variety  for  the  home  garden. 

JAMES  A.  ROWAN  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PI, ANTS— Twenty  varieties. 
Grown  Right!  Priced  Right!  Packed  Right|! 
\  aluable  Catalogue  FREE  on  request.  Write  to- 
-  day.  J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Box  4,  Franklin,  Va. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 


We  offer  many  new  and  tested  improv 
nineties  of  fruits  and  berries  whi 
;  mean  greater  profits  to  the  grower.  M 
lions  of  triple  inspected,  hardy,  we 
rooted,  thrifty  trees  grown  under  i tit 
„.n,  ,,  S01’  and  elimatio  conditions.  Plant  c 

Bountiful  Ridge  Grown  Stock  this  yei 
a  roved  best  by  test.  Write  for  1038  complete  ca-tali 

OUNTIFOL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Dept.  13,  Princess  Anne.  A 


fruit  trees 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

1  2-3  ft.  Apple  15c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm.  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  __ 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc. 
in  fact  our  1938  Catalog  has  every- 
^tiling  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. , 
,  Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  Houseo-^ 

B°x  1  1  Geneva. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Although  the  word  horticulture  comes 
from  a  Latin  word  meaning  garden,  it 
has  come  to  be  associated  almost  wholly 
with  the  growing  of  fruit.  However, 
fruit-growing  has  become  a  major,  agri- 
I  cultural  industry  only  within  a  surpris- 
j  ingly  short  period  of  years,  especially  the 
'  nation-wide  marketing  of  fresh  fruits. 

With  greatly  expanded  markets  due  to 
better  methods  of  distribution,  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  has  become  a  Avide  spread  and  major 
industry.  This  ease  of  distribution  has 
not  been  an  unmixed  blessing  however  for 
it  has  led  to  overlapping  marketing  and 
cross  channels  of  distribution  which  add 
to  consumer  cost  and  thus  cut  down  con¬ 
sumption.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
consider  the  facts  I  dug  up  in  a  recent 
research  study  of  my  own  county,  results 
which  doubtless  may  be  duplicated  in 
many  places.  Berrien  County,  Mich.,  not 
only  leads  the  nation  in  the  production 
of  raspberries  but  stands  high  among  the 
leading  50  counties  in  apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  plums,  pears,  cherries  and  the 
other  berries.  However  only  a  part  of 
this  rather  small  county  is  given  over 
to  fruit-growing.  We  also  produce  the 
following  things  above  consumer  needs 
l  and  export  them  in  very  large  quantities ; 
here  is  the  list  of  things  avc  export :  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  wheat,  flour,  eggs,  poul¬ 
try,  hogs,  cattle,  purebred  dairy  cattle, 
potatoes,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  onions, 
cabbage,  sweet  corn,  both  fresh  and 
canned,  for  we  have  canning  factories 
Avith  a  large  export  trade.  We  produce 
and  market  thousands  of  tons  of  toma¬ 
toes,  both  fresh  and  canned.  Note  that 
I  make  no  mention  of  any  but  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  but  here  is  a  most  astounding  fact. 

If  I  Avere  to  Avrite  the  list  of  farm 
products  imported  into  this  same  county, 
it  would  be  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  list 
of  products  exported.  We  have  dozens  of 
bakeries  yet  we  import  bread;  we  have 
fine  creameries  producing  tons  of  butter 
daily,  yet  Ave  import  butter :  AAre  supply 
the  Mid-West  with  fresh  and  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  yet  import  both  fresh  and  canned 
tomatoes.  We  produce  honey  and  maple 
syrup,  yet  import  both ;  Ave  have  flour 
mills,  yet  import  flour  and  feeds ;  Ave 
groAv  good  corn,  yet  our  feed  mills  often 
use  Argentine  corn ;  Ave  are  noted  for 
peaches,  yet  our  stores  sell  Georgia 
peaches;  AAre  cannot  market  our  apples  be¬ 
cause  of  an  asserted  over-production,  yet 
our  stores  sell  Washington  apples;  Ave 
sometimes  have  great  difficulty  in  selling 
our  calves  and  hogs,  yet  our  shops  import 
veal  and  pork.  Detroit,  our  great  me¬ 
tropolis,  sells  more  Ncav  York  apples  by 
ten  times  over  than  Michigan  fruits  and 
more  Maine  potatoes,  tAvice  over,  than 
Michigan,  although  Ave  are  a  noted  potato 
State. 

But  you  may  find  those  same  conditions 
in  your  own  county.  For  instance,  NeAAr 
York  dairymen  have  great  difficulty  mar¬ 
keting  their  output  yet  the  State  im¬ 
ports  large  quantities  of  milk.  With  New 
England  and  the  Hudson  Valley  raising 
unsurpassed  apples,  New  York  City 
stores  feature  apples  from  Pacific  States. 
Our  oAvn  grape  market  of  nearby  Chicago 
is  often  glutted  with  both  New  York  and 
California  grapes,  Avhile  Ave  sell  our  at  a 
loss.  All  this  results  from  concentrat¬ 
ing  the  industry  into  limited  sections  with 
each  grower  subject  to  the  keen  competi¬ 
tion  of  every  other  groAver  in  his  section. 

I  knoAv  that  there  are  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  localities  Avhere  fruit  is  not 
grown,  yet  an  excellent  local  market  ex¬ 
ists.  It  would  seem  advisable  from  that 
for  the  prospective  fruit-groAver  to  stay 
aAvay  from  croAvded  areas,  that  is  crowded 
with  other  fruit-growers,  and  settle  in  a 
locality  where  little  or  no  fruit  is  grown. 

My  brother  lived  for  a  time  with  my 
parents  Avho  settled  on  a  four-acre  piece 
in  the  grain  and  dairy  section  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  put  out  a  patch  of  black  rasp¬ 
berries  aod  sold  all  he  could  produce 
right  at  home,  never  being  able  to  supply 
the  demand.  I  know  men  Avho  have 
done  the  same  thing  in  the  dairy  parts  of 
Ncav  York,  putting  out  some  small  fruits 
and  finding  a  ready  market  at  lucrative 
prices  right  at  home.  With  long  con¬ 
tinued  business  depression,  men  are  turn¬ 
ing  as  never  before  from  city  back  to  the 
land.  Each  year  sees  thousands  of  young 
farm  couples  setting  out  to  make  a  neAV 
home  for  themselves,  so  here  seems  to  be 
an  opportunity  knocking  at  their  door. 

Small  fruit-growing  pays  the  second 
year  from  setting  and  a  feAV  inexpensive 
tools  are  all  that  is  needed.  I  knoAv  men 
growing  small  fruits  Avho  oavh  a  one-horse 
pIoav,  a  small  liarroAV,  a  five-tooth  Ava Iking 
cultivator  and  a  couple  of  hoes,  all  the 
tools  they  need,  with  a  total  investment 
of  less  than  $50.  Here  then  is  the  open¬ 
ing  you  youngsters  newly  married  and 
poorly  supplied  with  money,  have  been 
looking  for.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Know  Your  SEEDS 
if  You’d  Reap 

SUCCESS 


YOU  WILL  KNOW  your  seeds  if  they 
are  Landreth  Seeds.  All  of  the  many 
specially  bred  Landreth  strains  are 
known  by  growers  everywhere  for  their  vig¬ 
orous  hardy  growth  . . .  their  trueness  to  type 
.  .  .  productiveness  .  .  .  and  the  success  that 
Landreth  Seeds  bring  to  commercial  growers 
who  plant  them. 

•  Mail  coupon  for  catalog  and  prices. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 
Dept.  10,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

,  Without  cost  or  obligation 
1938  catalog  and  prices. 


send  your 


Name 


Address 


[  City . State  .  | 


CERTIFIED  —  29-3  HYBRID  CORN 

“*  ■*?  ss&ureg&sbs 

Best  for  sdo  at  .lusher  elevations,  splendid  husking  com  for  lower  elevations 

a  combination  of  these  for  medium  elevations.  Write  for  fra  Determ 
tire  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  today.  w 


Box  26,  Hall,  New  York 


HENDERSON’S  CATALOG 

Everything  for  the  Garden 

IS  NOW  READY 

Whether  you  intend 
to  plant  Asters  or 
Zephranthes,  Aspar- 
agU-?i  V  tomatoes, 
you  11  find  colored  il- 
J.u, stations  and  help- 
***  ful  hints  in  Hender¬ 
son  sCatalog“Every- 
thingfortheGarden  ” 

You  will  find  this 
catalog  an  invaluable 
?‘Vn  Planning  your 
1938  garden. 

Send  for  your  free  copy 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

Dept.  30 

35  Cort,andt  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


V. 


- - \ 

Celebrating  a 
century  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  garden  fans,  with 
the  finest  catalog  ever! 
Gorgeous  new  flowers, 
novelties  and  all  the  old 
favorites;  many  special 
values;  helpful  hints. 
Quality  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Send  for  it  at  once. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

25  Dreer  Bldg.  Phila.,  Pa. 
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GIANT 
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■ 
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Slpkfts 

fogs*!? , 


Wilt-Resistant!  The  na- 

.  tion’s  favorite  flower  now 
further  improved!  Giant 
Branching  kind;  flowers  up 
_  „  4  inches  across,  on  steins  often 

2  feet  long.  The  2  to  3-foot  plants  bloom 
freely  from  midseason  till  frost.  Five  choicest 

colors,  yellow,  crimson,  pink,  blue,  white _ 

a  10c  Packet  of  seeds  of  each  (50c  Amlue) 
all  5  postpaid  for  10c! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 

The  Seed  Book  that  shows  number  of  davs  from  nlant 
mg  to  maturity.  Invaluable  for  succession  plantimrV 
and  growing  for  market.  Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  al¬ 
low  pnees.  All  thejiewest._ea.rly  and  diseSe  rSksfan* 

strains  for  heaw  vieid 
and  highest  market 
Prices. 


nwniug  loi  ixtyo.  i  votvtl 

low  prices.  All  the  newest,  early 

Mattie's 

A/TM/O’I  .M/MT.'J.fTI.J  UUIJ  ■  SEND 

TODAY! 

Grow  prize  [  VVAf.  u  c  , 

vegetable*  ,560  IWau/e N*Y  Maulf'"'""" 
and  flowers.  ,  6  8,dg.,  phr  LE, 

„  .  !  Enclosed  is  „  "ade/phig  p,  * 


arliest  Tomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD,  Big  Red 

Fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th, 
regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To  intro¬ 
duce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  will 
send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and 
Carrot,  Lettuce,  Radish,  Onion, 
all  the  abotre  and  the  following; 

GRAND  NEW  FLOWERS 

Crown  of  Gold  Mari-  I 
gold,  Orange  Flare  | 

Cosmos,  Larkspur 

and  Dahlia  Zinnias  all  for  10c,in  Canada  20c  I 


FREE  25  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  for  Sample 

Send  10c  for  postage  and  packing.  193S  Catalog  of 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  with  special  premium 
offers  mailed  free.  AVrite  today. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  933.  Albany.  Ga. 


GRANDMOTHER'S 

4*  ifi  ^old-fashioned 

|jg%,GARDEN 


r 


AXjf 

OF  EASY  GROWING  FLOWERS 

Marvelous  mixture  of  hardy,  all- 
season  blooming  varieties.  19  kinds; 
everything  from  Asters  to  Zinnias. 
Seed  enough  to  plant  3x15  ft  bed. 
Big  $1.00  value  for  only  10c  post¬ 
paid.  Also  my  1938  Seed  &  Nursery 
Catalog;  America’s  Largest,  650 
illustrations,  60  in  color;  with  words  of 
famous  song,  ‘‘Old  Fashioned  Garden.” 
Send  lOo  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 
CATALOG  FREE.  600.000  customers  save 
money  annually  buying  seeds  and  nursery 
items  from  me,  a  Seed  and  Plant  grower. 

R.  H.  SHU  MW  AY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX 403  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Established  1370 


CD  rr  Our  colored  catalog  of  High 
■  l\UU  Quality  Seeds,  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Coupon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  Catalog. 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  14,  Randolph,  Wis. 


I  Send  for  exciting  new  Catalog 
/of  fruits,  seeds,  shrubs,  trees,  , 
r  flowers,  etc.  Colorfully  illus-jj 
1 1 rated.  Low  prices. 

QUALITY  FRUIT  TREES 

Healthy,  true-to-name  stock 
with  heavy  root  system.  Quan- 
tity  prices.  Write  today  for  > 

CATALOG. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  612.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


0LMES’ 


CONTAINS 
valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  successful  gardening. 
Describes  all  new  and  favorite 
vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO. 

BOX  21  -  CANTON.  OHIO 


/ 
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DIBBLE’S 


tested 
FARM  SEEDS 


IF 


Alfalfa  •  Grass  Seed  •  Corn  •  Soy  Beans 
Clover  •  Oats  •  Barley  •  Seed  Potatoesi 

Some  1937  crops  had  huge  productions.  But  BEWARE!  Big  production 
doesn’t  mean  QUALITY.  Example — Barley,  altho  49%  above  1936,  is 
running  light  weight.  Seed  must  be  selected  with  great  care. 

Again — serious  shortages  exist  in  Clover  Seed  and  northern  grown 
Alfalfa  seed.  Seed  of  unknown  origin  must  be  avoided.  All  Dibble 
Clovers  and  Alfalfas  are  of  verified  origin  and  all  northern  grown. 

We  KNOW  farm  seeds.  For  years  we’ve  tested  and  proven 
seeds  on  our  1000  acre  experimental  farm.  That’s  why  every 
bushel  is  sold  under  the  famous  Dibble  “10  day  any  test 
you  want”  guarantee. 

D.  B.  TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA— Medium  and  Mammoth 

Clover.  Guaranteed  99.5%  pure  or  better.  You 
take  no  chances  on  winter-kill  or  on  second  crops. 

DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT  OATS  —*The  most  pro¬ 
ductive  American  Oat.  40-42  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Avoid  untried  sources. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN  —  Germination  95% 

or  better.  Test  it  yourself.  All  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties. 


EVERY  BAG 
hosa  TAG 
shovhty  j! 

PURITY 

and 

germination 

TEST 


ONE  QUALITY  Only— The  BEST. 
Prices  lower  than  you’d  expect  for 
such  Quality.  Get  the  DIBBLE 
Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 
Send  name  and  address  on 
a  1  cent  post  card. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

Box  B 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PRITCHARD’S  SCARLET  TOPPER 


/•HARRIS  SUDS-, 

for  NORTHERN  GARDENERS 

We  specialize  in  producing  vigorous  early  strains  of 
SWEET  CORK.  TOMATOES,  BEETS,  MUSKMELONS, 
PEPPERS,  SQUASH,  etc.,  for  gardeners  whose  seasons 
are  short.  Our  stocks  are  noted  everywhere  for  their 
vigor,  high  quality  and  heavy  yield. 

Our  catalogue  of  the  Best  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  is  well  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  Send  for  your  copy  today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  the  ‘'Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List”  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc., 

R.  F.  D.  22,  Coldwater,  New  York 


Origin  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day 

On  February  14,  1667,  Pepys,  the  dia¬ 
rist  wrote :  “This  morning  came  up  to 
my  wife’s  bedroom  little  Will  Mercer  to 
be  her  Valentine,  and  brought  her  name 
writ  upon  blue  paper  in  gold  letters,  done 
by  hisself  very  pretty,  and  we  were  both 
well  pleased  with  it.”  Thus  we  hear  of 
St.  Valentine’s  Day  away  back  in  1667, 
referred  to  in  the  above  quaint  style. 

The  origin  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day  is 
somewhat  of  a  mystery.  How  the  name 
of  the  saintly  Bishop  Valentine  became 
involved  in  a  custom  of  interchanging  sen¬ 
timental  or  comic  missives  on  February 
14  is  still  a  puzzle  to  those  who  would 
know  how  the  day  received  its  nomen. 

V  e  are  sure  that  St.  Valentine  never 
could  have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct 
and  we  find  ourselves  frankly  puzzled  as 
to  just  how  such  a  mistake  could  have 
been  made. 

However  those  scientific  persons  known 
to  the  world  as  etymologists,  in  other 
words  persons  who  make  a  study  of 
words,  tell  us  the  use  of  Valentine  is 
really  a  mistake.  They  say  “v”  and  “g” 
are  frequently  interchangeable,  and  point 
out  that  the  Norman  word  “galaintin,” 
meaning  a  gallant  lover  of  the  fair  sex, 
was  often  pronounced  “balentin.”  Thus 
by  a  confusion  of  words  the  good  St. 

V  alentine’s  name  become  confused  and 
he  was  established  as  the  patron  saint  of 
lovers  everywhere — and  of  lovers’  day — 
St.  Valentine  Day. 

The  day  was  observed  in  England  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century ;  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  tried  to  reform  the  cus¬ 
toms  attached  to  it  with  but  little  success. 

However,  we  do  not  believe  that  good 
old  St.  Valentine  would  object  to  having 
his  name  attached  to  a  day  when  young 
and  old  hearts  rejoice  together  in  the 
thought  of  mutual  affection,  and  they  ex¬ 
press  those  thoughts  through  the  medium 
of  sending  pretty  cards  with  romantic 
Sentiments,  or  perhaps  a  box  of  choice 
confections  adorned  with  cupids,  arrows 
and  bleeding  hearts.  After  all  St.  Val¬ 
entine’s  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
love  and  could  he  come  back  to  life  we 
feel  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  this 
day  named  in  his  honor.  l.  m.  b. 


a.  controlled  side  and  aeptn  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer  in  proper  relation 
to  the  seed  .  .  .  saves  loss  of  seed 
.  .  .  stimulates  quicker  germination 
and  maturity  .  .  .  increases  quality  and  yield  .  .  .  get  the  full 
value  and  benefit  without  injury  from  your  fertilizer. 

AUTOMATIC  or  ASSISTED  FEED 

One,  Two,  Three  or  Four  Row 

Get  the  Grower’s  Manual  38-P 

Distributed  By:  LOEGLER  &  LADD,  BUEFAL0,  N.  Y. 


A.B.FARQUHAR  GO.  Limited  YORK.  PA. 


GET  THE  FACTS/ 


r  ■ 

I  Centaur  Corporation,  Greenwich,  Ohio.  _ 

TELL  ME  about  the  tractor  with  54  ■ 
■  inches  of  Row  Crop  Vision.  g 


|  Name  . . 

Address  . 

TtiocUl  K  V 

CENTAUR 

HERE’S  a  tractor  that  is  so  far 
out  in  front —  in  ease  of 
handling,  in  economy,  in  trouble- 
free  performance  —  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  get  ALL  the  facts  — 
right  now  ! 

Clear-view  cultivation — 54  inches  of  row- 
crop  vision !  All  the  power  you  need— 
for  all  farm  work — on  100  acres  or  less. 
Handles  as  easily  as  a  modern  car. 


Smooth!  Quiet!  Powerful!  Built  to  last! 
The  facts  about  the  amazing  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  finely-built,  perfectly- 
balanced  tractor  will  interest  you. 


- WRITE! - 

CENTAUR  CORPORATION 

1  60  N.  Kniffin  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE  wherever 
planted.  Pryor's  free  catalog  describes  all 
leading  varieties.  Gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Be  sure  to  get  your  copy.  Write  now! 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


West  HillNurseries 


Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia.,  Urbana, 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Catalog  free. 


Chestnut  Trees 


Blight  Resistant  licious^nuts 

at  3  and  4  years  of  age.  Send 


for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manheim,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


You've  got  to  HaveTRACTION 
in  a  small  Tract  or.. 


VAUGHAN 

FLEX-TREAD 

GARDEN-TRACTOR 


..or  you  get  no  pull 


•  42  ground  gripping,  clawing  Flex-Tred  cleats, 
geared  to  Vaughan’s  6  H.P.,  air-cooled  engine,  pull 
a  10-inch  plow  thru  soil  unworkable  with  wheel 
type  garden  tractors.  Vaughan  is  a  sturdy,  time- 
tested  tractor,  weighing  650  lbs.;  will  do  the  work 
of  a  light  team  at  one-half  the  upkeep  cost.  New 
1938  models  turn  in  their  own  tracks;  new  type 
clutch  eliminates  gear  shifting. 

Vaughn  Motor  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Please  send  me  literature,  prices 

and  terms  on  new  1938  Vaughan. 


Korean  Clover  in  New  Jersey 

Will  Korean  lespedeza  grow  in  New 
Jersey,  and  will  it  hold  over  Winter? 

Morris  County,  N.  J.  c.  G. 

It  is  not  our  understanding  that  Ko¬ 
rean  lespedeza  is  dependably  hardy  in 
New  Jersey.  However,  we  had  one  re¬ 
port  of  its  coming  through  Winter  in 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  Probably  the 
location  and  lay  of  the  land  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  It  might  be 
worth  trying  in  a  small  way. 
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Beans  are  expensive  but  Hayes, 
with  its  Perfect-Planting  Sys¬ 
tem,  prevents  wasted  seed — in¬ 


sures  a  perfect  stand — starts  the 
crop  towards  a  bumper  yield! 
Hayes  planters  are  just  what  you 
need  if  you  have  a  large  acreage 
to  plant.  A  wide  variety  of  plates 
available  for  different  kinds  of 
beans.  Planters  are  adjustable 
for  any  row  widths  from  28"  to  42". 
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PLANTER 


A  FARM  TOOLS 
INC.  PRODUCT 


Plants  Your  Com,  Too 


For  corn  you  use  the  same  per¬ 
fect  planter.  Seed  plates  for  all 
standard  and  hybrid  strains. 
Cow-pea  and  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ments,  as  illustrated,  can  be  fur¬ 
nished,  at  extra  cost.  The  Hayes 
Planter,  famous  for  50  years,  is 
better  now  than  ever.  Get  a 
Hayes — and  get  a  Better  Stand! 
See  your  Dealer,  or  write  us 
TODAY  for  literature. 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VULCAN  PLOW  DIV. 

WALKING,  RIDING  AND 
TRACTOR  PLOWS 


HAYES  PLANTER  DIV. 

TWO  AND  FOUR  WHEEL 
CORN  PLANTERS 


PEORIA  DRILL  DIV. 

GRAIN  DRILLS, 
s  SEEDERS  AND  SOWERS 
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5Seeds 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

For  You  to  Get  Acquainted 
with  Maule’s  Tested  Seeds! 

A  Full-Size  lOc-Packet 
of  Seeds  of  Each  of 
These  5  Fine  Varieties  : 

Beet— Famous  Maule’s 
Blood-T  urnip 
Tomato — Bonnie  Best 
Carrot — Golden  Rod 
Lettuce — Big  Boston 

(excellent  heads) 

Radish — The  Maule 

(early,  round,  red) 
So  you  may  learn  of 
the  high  quality  of 
Maule’s  Seeds  at  such 
little  cost,  we  will  mail 
you  all  of  these  fine 
varieties,  a  10c- 
Packet  of  seeds 
of  each,  all  5  for 
10c.,  postpaid. 
Send  10c  Today ! 

We  are  sure  you, 
too,  will  grow 
prize  vegetables  and 
flowers  with  Maule’s  _ 

seeds.  £iziJin.nimixfTTi!PVTrm 

W  M  .  HEMlY  MALI.  Jl, 

503  Maule  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tou’jl 
Want  the' 
Seed  Book  that 
shows  number  of  days 
from  planting  to  ma¬ 
turity.  Invaluable  for 
succession  plantings 
and  growing  for  mar¬ 
ket.  All  tlie  newest, 
early,  and  disease-re¬ 
sistant  strains,  for 
heavy  yield  and  high¬ 
est  prices.  Tested, 
guaranteed  seeds. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society 

The  seventy-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  Columbus  January  24-2G.  Some 
of  the  sessions,  especially  those  dealing 
with  spraying  problems,  found  standing 
room  only.  Following  a  year  when  con¬ 
ditions  were  unusually  favorable  for  the 
development  of  apple  scab  and  cherry  leaf 
spot,  spraying  was  easily  the  dominant 
topic.  As  a  basis  for  the  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  on  spraying,  C.  W.  Ellenwood 
presented  a  paper  on  the  human  aspect  of 
the  problem.  The  importance  of  cover¬ 
age  was  stressed  and  a  more  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  technique  of  operating 
the  modern  high-powered  sprayer  was 
urged. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Parks  of  the  Ohio  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  discussed  codling  moth  and 
scab  control.  Dr.  C.  It.  Outright  of  the 
Ohio  Station  reported  on  recent  research 
work  on  substitute  materials  for  lead  ar¬ 
senate.  Only  zinc  arsenate  and  calcium 
arsenate  were  recommended  by  the  speak¬ 
er.  Both  of  these  materials  were  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  replacement  of  lead  arse¬ 
nate  only  where  late  applications  of  an 
insecticide  were  necessary  and  where 
washing  machinery  was  not  available  for 
residue  removal. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Young  discussed  the  different 
types  of  wettable  sulphur  and  their  uses, 
•.lone  and  in  combination  with  liquid  and 
dry-lime  sulphur  spray  solutions.  Many 
of  the  growlers  have  found  that  better 
finish  of  fruit  is  secured  by  reducing  the 
strength  of  lime  sulphur  formerly  used 
and  adding  small  amounts  of  wettable 
sulphur.  Only  a  few  growers  use  any 
of  the  wettable  sulphurs  as  an  all-seasons 
spray. 

Cedar  rust  is  an  increasing  menace  in 
the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  A.  L. 
Pierstorff  outlined  possible  sanitation 
methods  and  means  of  enforcement.  Aphis 


president  of  the  society,  announcement 
was  made  of  a  considerable  bequest  in 
memory  of  John  H.  Klippart  who  was 
prominent  in  Ohio  horticulture  50  or 
more  years  ago. 

Harry  W.  Lutz,  a  Fairfield  County 
fruit-grower,  was  advanced  from  the  vice¬ 
presidency  to  president  for  the  next  year. 
Ralph  II.  Yarian,  a  Stark  County  fruit¬ 
grower,  was  elected  vice-president.  F. 
IT.  Beach  and  C.  W.  Ellenwood  were  re¬ 
elected  respectively  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  society. 

Growers  are  giving  much  thought  to 
the  economic  aspects  of  their  business, 
such  matters  as  the  elimination  of  old 
trees  and  unprofitable  varieties,  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  efforts,  more  rigid  grad¬ 
ing  standards,  development  of  by-products 
and  a  dozen  or  more  other  minor  factors 
bearing  either  on  reduction  in  growing 
or  marketing  costs  or  raising  the  prices 
received  by  the  grower. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  society 
who  have  attended  all  the  sessions  for 
the  past  25  years  called  attention  to  the 
high  percentage  of  relatively  newcomers 
in  the  meeting,  especially  younger  men. 

C.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 


From  the  Ozarks 

The  turkey  crop  was  heavy  in  1936  and 
the  price  was  low.  but  by  shipping  the 
dressed  turkeys  to  private  customers,  the 
returns  were  not  so  bad.  I  bought  a  small 
acreage  here  in  Missouri  from  one  of  my 
sisters'  and  my  new  log  cabin  is  just 
across  the  road  from  the  house  of  my 
sister  and  her  husband.  I  have  a  nice 
log  henhouse  and  bought  200  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  chicks  March  19.  A  neighbor 
kindly  loaned  me  a  big  old  “box”  heating- 
stove  that  kept  the  house  warm  at  all 
hours.  We  have  a  market  at  the  door  for 
almost  everything  and  I  sold  the  cockerels 
at  broiler  size.  I  could  have  sold  many 
times  the  number  if  I  had  them.  The 


A  portion  of  a  one-acre  Latham  raspberry  block  on  the  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple 
View,  N.  F.,  F.  O.  Mangas,  owner.  The  largest  picking  from  this  acre  during  1937 
was  1,200  pints;  the  total  season  yield  for  the  whole  farm  was  3.500  quarts. 


control  and  arsenical  injury  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  W.  C.  Dutton,  of  Michigan. 

A  subject  rather  new  to  the  society 
was  the  control  of  poison  ivy  in  orchards. 
C.  .T.  Willard  and  F.  H.  Beach  reported 
success  in  eliminating  poison  ivy  from 
orchards  by  the  use  of  from  one  to  three 
pound  of  sodium  chlorate  per  square  rod, 
applied  either  as  a  spray  or  dry.  Both 
speakers  cautioned  growers  in  the  use 
of  this  chemical  for  this  purpose,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  its  inflammability  when  applied 
to  fibrous  materials  such  as  clothing,  and 
also  on  account  of  its  causticity  on  vege¬ 
tation.  including  apple  foliage. 

One  session  discussed  marketing  prob¬ 
lems.  The  market  situation  in  Ohio  has 
been  no  exception  to  conditions  else¬ 
where  so  far  as  apples  are  concerned  and 
prices  generally  have  been  low.  Advertis¬ 
ing  methods,  special  packages  and  more 
rigid  grading  standards  were  discussed. 
The  activities  of  the  Ohio  Apple  Institute 
met  with  approval  and  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  that  this  had  done  good  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Ohio  apple  industry  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  II.  L.  Mantle,  president 
of  the  Ohio  Apple  Institute,  was  the 
leader  of  the  discussions  on  marketing. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Howlett  of  the  Ohio  Station 
presented  the  latest  information  from  the 
Station  variety  trials.  Dr.  D.  Iv.  Tress- 
ler  of  the  New  York  Station  discussed 
present-day  trends  in  fruit  by-products. 
N.  F.  Childers  presented  the  results  of 
studies  made  in  New  York  State  on  fac¬ 
tors  influencing  food  manufacture  by 
leaves,  with  special  reference  to  spray 
materials.  A  growers’  symposium  on  cold 
storages  very  definitely  indicated  the 
rapid  increase  in  farmer  or  co-operative 
owned  storage  in  Ohio,  a  number  of 
plants,  mostly  of  the  blower  type,  having- 
been  installed  the  past  year.  Small  fruits 
and  stone  fruits  were  discussed  by  II.  M. 
Scarff  and  Roy  Gibson,  as  well  as  others. 

During  the  annual  banquet  which  was 
presided  over  by  1.  P.  Lewis,  retiring 


pullets  began  laying  at  4*4  months. 

My  sister  and  her  husband  and  I  all 
farm  together  and  we  had  good  crops  this 
year  although  the  three  years  previous 
had  all  been  very  dry.  We  had  a  big  gar¬ 
den  and  customers  came  to  the  house  for 
its  products.  We  sold  lots  of  roasting 
ears  and  it  seemed  odd  to  me  for  several 
of  the  customers  to  ask  for  field  corn  in¬ 
stead  of  sweet  corn.  They  said  the  sweet 
corn  was  “too  sweet.”  We  also  raised 
some  popcorn  that  we  have  just  finished 
shelling,  ready  for  market.  We  had  a 
nice  lot  of  sweet  potatoes,  but  our 
“sweetest”  crop  was  a  small  patch  of 
cane  for  molasses.  A  neighbor  has  a  mo¬ 
lasses  making  outfit  and  “made  up”  our 
own  and  several  neighbors’  cane  for  a 
share  of  the  molasses. 

There  are  many  hickory  and  walnut 
trees  here,  also  a  few  hazelnut  bushes  but 
the  crop  was  light  last  year.  I  know  of  a 
couple  of  women — mother  and  daughter — • 
who  buy  all  the  walnuts  they  can  get  at 
50  cents  to  $1  a  bushel  basket.  They 
have  a  regular  waliiut  cracker  and  ship 
the  larger  sized  meats  to  big  chain  stores 
or  candy  manufacturers. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  wild  fruit 
but  owing  to  a  late  frost  the  yield  was 
light.  We  got  a  few  plums  and  dewber¬ 
ries  and  a  few  trees  of  persimmons  yield¬ 
ed  a  little  fruit. 

We  had  a  big  flower  garden  that  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  as  well  as  supply¬ 
ing  loads  of  loveliness  to  neighbors  and 
customers.  We  always  gave  bouquets  to 
any  of  our  produce  customers  who  cared 
for  flowers  and  most  of  them  cared.  Sev¬ 
eral  took  flowers  to  relatives  in  Kansas 
City  and  other  points  when  going  for  a 
visit,  and  one  man  who  runs  a  big  tour¬ 
ist  hostelry  sent  a  car  out  for  bouquets 
for  a  big  dinner  he  was  serving.  I  for¬ 
got  to  state  that  my  cabin  has  a  big  bay 
window  filled  with  beautiful  house  plants 
of  several  varieties. 

Missouri.  mbs.  pearl  undebwood. 


WRITE  TODAY!  for  this 
FREE  (72  page)  CATALOG 

fHoffman’s 

“  EXTRA  QUALITY 

FARM  SEEDS 


It’s  a  special  40th  Anniversary  issue 
.  .  .full  of  valuable  information  and 
specialfeatures.  Keep  it  handy  dur¬ 
ing  the  year . . .  you’llfinditabig  help! 


CLOVER  SEED  Cleanest, 
soundest  seed  of  the  crop  suited 
to  your  section.  The  kind  that 
will  make  you  a  good  heavy,  clean 
crop  —  free  of  foul  weeds !  All 
varieties. 

ALFALFA  SEED  Hardiest 
strains,  vigorous,  heavy  produc¬ 
ers.  Come  through  the  winters 
in  fine  shape.  Top-notch  quality, 
cleaned  right,  tested,  sound. 

SEED  CORN  13  varieties  .  .  . 
splendid  silo-filling  kinds  ... 
Many  special  husking  strains. 
All  of  first  quality.  Closely 
graded,  tested  and  sound. 

SOY  BEANS  Many  varieties  . . . 
for  hay,  beans,  or  soil  improve¬ 
ment.  Details  on  how  to  plant. 
Catalog  also  offers  many  other 
seeds  for  cover  crops — soiling — 
forage— with  details  on  their  use. 

"QUALITY  SEEDS  SINCE 
1899" 


// 

SEED  OATS  Catalog  gives  you 
many  actual  reports  on  the  ex¬ 
tra  good  yields  from  Hoffman 
strains  of  Seed  Oats.  Learn  more 
about  these  heavy-yielding  Oats 
.  .  .  Clean,  tested  seed  —  several 
varieties. 

PASTURE  GRASSES  Put  any 

idle  land  to  work  for  you — in 
pasture.  This  new  Catalog  gives 
some  practical  suggestions. 

SEED  POTATOES  Certified 
seed — clean,  disease-free  seed  of 
heavy-yielding  strains. 

Act  right  notv  —  anstver  this  ad 
today.  Get  this  free ,  handy-size, 
practical  book  on  highest  quality 
seeds  for  your  farm.  Start  right 
for  better  crops.  Write  your  name 
and  address  on  a  penny  post-card 
and  mail  it  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  220  Landisville,  Pa. 

(Lancaster  County) 


— HARRIS  SHDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

WE  HAVE  those  vigorous  early  strains  of  MUSK- 
MELONS,  SWEET  CORN,  TOMATOES,  PEPPERS, 
SQUASH,  BEETS,  etc.,  which  insure  success  for  garden¬ 
ers  whose  seasons  are  short.  These  sturdy  stocks  of  ours 
are  noted  everywhere  for  their  vitality,  fine  quality  and 
high  yield. 

Our  catalogue  of  the  best  flowers  and  vegetables  is 
well  worth  having.  Send  for  your  copy  today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  the  “Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List”  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  39  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


SUGARING 

SOON! 


ARE 
YOU 
READY  ? 


Use  bucket  covers,  gatlier  your  sap  often.  Boil  in 
quickly  and  keep  your  utensils  as  clean  as  you  do  your 
milk  utensils.  You  will  then  stop  making  No.  2  and 
No.  3  syrup. 

Tell  us  how  many  trees  you  tap  and  let  us  send 
you  our  Catalogue  B  with  price  list.  Grimm  utensils 
are  soldered  with  Pure  Tin  Solder.  We  can  ship 
immediately.  Be  ready. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Plow  •  Harrow  -Disc-  Seed  •  Cultivate  • 
Spray  •  Mow  •  Sizes  up  to  4  H.P. 
BOLENS  Power  Hoe  at  $88.50 
for  Gardening,  Cultivating,  Lawn 
Mowing.  Easy  operation.  Many 
patented  features.  It’s  fun  to  run  a 
Write  Gilson-BOLENS  Mfg. 
288  Park  St,  Port  Washington,  Wii. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Hardy  true  to  name  stock.  AT  LAST:  G.  Muscat. 
Urbaua.  Seneca,  Fredonia,  Ontario,  at  prices  within 
tlie  reach  of  all.  Many  other  bargains  listed  in  new.  in¬ 
teresting  GRAPE  BOOK.  IT'S  FREE  WRITE  TODAY. 

J.E.  Miller  Grape  Nursery,  Naples,  N.Y. 


Hybrid  Hickory  Trees  In  Your  Yard 

1  specialize  in  Northern  strains.  Make  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful.  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted  Pecans,  English 
Walnuts,  Black  Walnuts.  Hybrid  Hickories.  Hieeans. 
pure  Shagbarks.  blight-resistant  Chinese  Chestnuts. 
Write  for  complete  list. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  BOX  S,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Schroer’s  Better  Plants 

Plants.  SCHR0ER  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta.  Ga. 


cnjiiT  TDFfQ  111  1110  n0wer  and  better  varie- 
rtVLlI  IttLLo  ties  offered  by  Virginia's  largest 
growers  of  Fruit  Trees.  Write  for  Free  Copy  of  our 
44  Page  Planting  Guide  and  new  low  prices. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro.  Virginia 


The  Newer  Raspberries  ISve  prepaid 

prices  for  spring  delivery.  W.  Halbert,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


NEW  “GOLDEN”  and  Extra  Early  “WARBA”  Seed 
Potatoes.  CUYLER  RICH.  NEWPORT.  MAINE 


New  Pattern  Book  Shows 
You  “Whafs  What”  in 
Latest  Fashions 


Send  for  our  Spring  Pattern  Book,  and  see  how 
easily  you  can  add  to  the  joys  of  everyday 
and  “special”  events  with  the  latest  frocks, 
and  outfits  exactly  suited  to  your  style!  Tri¬ 
umph  over  household  chores  in  dresses  that  are 
flattering.  Something  chic  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  every  age,  from  tot  to  matron-who-needs- 
slinuning!  Mothers-in-waiting  have  not  been 
forgotten — for  there  are  suggestions  for  them, 
and  a  dainty  layette  to  stitch  up  for  baby,  too. 
You’D  like  the  simplicity  of  the  patterns,  and 
he  delighted  with  the  fabric  and  accessory  sug¬ 
gestions!  Order  you  copy  today!  Price  of  this 
book  is  15c:  book  and  a  pattern  together,  25o. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern 
Department,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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rlo  pace  too  Itwtd  for  the 

New  Idea 


Emlgate 
Attachment 

The  simple  attachment 
shown  at  the  left,  adapts  the  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  for  handling  thin  dairy  manure 
and  other  manure  containing  shavings  or 
sawdust  in  place  o‘  the  customary  straw 
bedding.  The  gate  prevents  loss  of  material 
while  driving  to  the  field.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  full  particulars. 


Steel  _ 

Farm  Wagon 

Remarkably  handy,  light  running,  durable 
and  safe.  For  every  hauling  job.  Patented 
telescoping  reach;  adjustable  bolsters;  pivot 
front  axle.  Wheels  extra  strong,  rigid  and 
wear  resistant.  Twin  roller  bearings  with 
renewable  sleeves.  Ask  for  your  booklet. 


Pec, 

<****»:  4k 
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SE  a  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  every  day 
in  the  year,  if  you  need  to.  Load  it 
right  up  to  the  arch  with  fresh  unrotted 
w  manure.  Haul  it  by  team,  or  hustle  it 
along  at  tractor  speeds.  You’ll  get  REAL 
spreader  performance,  no  matter  how 
heavy  the  work.  You’ll  profit  continuously  by 
the  positive  controlled  feed,  fine  shredding, 
consistent  pulverizing  and  wide,  even  distri¬ 
bution.  Draft  will  always  be  notably  light, 
whether  you  haul  by  team  or  tractor.  And  long 
after  an  ordinary  spreader  would  be  completely 
worn  out,  your  NEW  IDEA  will  still  be  giving 
you  good  service.  It’s  the  lowest-cost  spreader 
per  load  of  manure  handled,  that  you  can  hope 
to  find.  Make  your  next  spreader  a  NEW 
IDEA.  Two  sizes  to  meet  all  conditions. 

•  • 

Valuable  Fertility  Book 
sent  FREE  Full  of  practical  information 

on  the  management  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure.  Will  help  you  turn  each 
spreader  load  into  real  fertility  dollars.  Tells  how 
to  save  time,  labor  and  money.  Every  farmer 
should  have  this  interesting  booklet.  Mail  the 
handy  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy. 


Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □ 
Side  Delivery  Rakes  .  □ 
Hay  Loaders  ...... 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Home  Office :  Cold  wafer,  Ohio 
Factories:  Coldwater,  Ohio,  Sandwich,  Illinois 

NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  415,  Coldwater,  O. 
Send  free  Fertility  Booklet  together  with 
information  on  items  checked. 

MANURE  SPREADERS  .  .  □ 
Transplanters  .  .  .  □  Power  Com  Shellers 
Com  Pickers  .  .  .  .  □  Hand  Corn  Shellers 
Husker-Shredders  .  □  Portable  Elevators  . 


Natne_ 


Address _ 


•  Time  and  labor  savings  are  de¬ 
signed  and  built  into  every  detail 
of  the  Hardie  sprayer.  No  time  lost 
for  pump  repairs — no  shutdowns. 

Hardie  roller  bearing  trucks  re¬ 
duce  draft  so  that  much  larger  tanks 
can  be  taken  into  the  orchard. 
Time  out  for  refilling  is  greatly 
reduced. 

Hardie  sprayers  are  streamlined 
so  that  they  move  readily  through 
low-hanging  foliage.  No  time  is 
spent  untangling  branches  from  the 
sprayer. 

Ample  automatic  lubrication 
avoids  the  necessity  of  frequent 


oiling.  All  working  parts  are  easily 
and  quickly  accessible.  Necessary 
service  is  quickly  done. 

The  dependable  Hardie  pump 
delivers  its  full  rated  gallonage  and 
pressure  hour  after  hour  and  day 
after  day.  Each  individual  part  of 
the  Hardie  sprayer  contributes  to 
speed,  ease  and  economy  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Hardie  is  completely 
dustproofed. 

•  •  • 

•  See  why  "I  finish  my  spray  job  on  time 
with  a  Hardie.”  Write  for  the  1938  Hardie 
catalog — 64  pages  of  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  data  about  the  sprayer  used  by  leading 
growers  the  world  over.  Many  models  and  sizes 
from  4  gallons  per  minute  at  300  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  to  50  gallons  per  minute  at  800  pounds. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY,  HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 

Sold  and  Serviced  by 

BROCKPORT  SPRAYER  &  PUMP  CO.,  Brockport,  New  York 


HARDI 

. 

|[  DEPENDABLE  JJ 

IAY 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 
Country 

Tonight  there  seems  to  be  no  sound 
without,  save  the  soft  breaking  of  the 
“left-over”  waves  on  the  shore,  the  sighs, 
perhaps,  of  a  weary,  storm-tossed  lake. 
Early  in  the  day  there  was  the  high  south 
gale  that  whipped  the  waters  of  Cayuga 
into  foamy  peaks.  All  morning  long  the 
wind  swept  on  and  the  sea  gulls  soared 
with  outstretched,  still  wings;  down  close 
to  the  waves,  up,  over  the  banks  and  the 
field,  effortlessly,  always  against  the  wind. 
At  noon,  swirling  clouds  of  snow  like  flour 
from  a  giant  sieve  held  aloft;  mid-after¬ 
noon  and  the  snow  turned  to  rain  that 
streamed  down  the  window  panes  and 
soon  lay  in  tiny  pools  in  the  hollows  of 
the  lawn. 

Suddenly,  as  if  stopping  to  rest,  the 
whole  outside  world  was  still,  only  the 
gray  masses  of  clouds  moved  on.  Then 
Nature  seemed  to  renew  her  efforts  to  put 
every  phase  of  weather  in  one  day,  for 
the  clouds  gradually  turned  eastward,  the 
top-most  branches  of  the  pine  trees 
quivered  and  the  west  wind  came  bring¬ 
ing  a  sudden  cold.  The  rain  was  soon  a 
stinging  sleet  and  even  walking  a  precari¬ 
ous  undertaking.  Motorists  turned  their 
cars  toward  the  garage  or  regretfully 
wished  they  had  done  just  that  as  trees 
suddenly  stood  in  front  of  them  or  a  ditch 
proved  a  poor  place  to  park  ! 

At  last  the  battle  seemed  won  as  patches 
of  blue  sky  appeared  in  the  west.  There 
is  an  old  saying  that  if.  after  a  storm,  one 
can  see  enough  blue  in  the  western  sky 
to  make  an  overcoat,  the  weather  will  he 
fair!  True  or  not,  the  clouds  disappeared 
and  all  in  time  to  see  the  golden  rim  of 
the  setting  sun  just  by  the  corner  of  the 
old,  abandoned  house  on  the  hill.  The 
days  are  growing  longer ! 

Now  there  is  a  moon  high  in  the  rain- 
waslied  sky  and  the  shadows  of  the  pear 
trees  in  the  backyard  are  like  bold  strokes 
of  charcoal  on  the  shining,  icy  surface  of 
the  flagstone  walks. 

Contrary  to  the  predictions  of  the  old- 
timers  of  the  hills,  the  Onondaga  Indians 
at  the  Reservation  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
forecast  a  mild  Winter  with  little  snow. 
However,  in  speaking  of  the  Winter,  it 
will  soon  be  time  for  retrospection  rather 
than  futurity.  At  the  northern  end  of 
Cayuga  Lake  there  is  the  usual  stretch  of 
about  two  miles  of  ice,  thick  enough  for 
safe  skating,  ice  boating  and  fishing  but 
without  more  severe  weather  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Winter  this  will  probably 
be  the  only  frozen  section  of  the  40-mile 
lake  this  year. 

It  would  seem,  at  this  time,  that  the 
Finger  Fakes  region  might  be  retracing  its 
historical  steps  as  deer  in  large  herds  are 
reported  in  nearly  every  county  surround¬ 
ing  the  lakes  and,  believed  to  be  following 
them  is  a  recent  invasion  of  other  wild 
animals.  A  Canada  lynx  was  killed  in 
Yates  County,  a  wildcat  caught  in 
Ontario  and  a  number  of  opossums  trapped 
in  Seneca  County.  Red  and  grey  foxes 
are  common  while  in  more  isolated  parts 
tracks  of  wolves  have  been  seen.  All 
traveling,  perhaps,  over  those  trails  not 
trod  by  their  kind  since  the  days  of  the 
Iroquois.  ellen  c.  kickard. 


Old  Dominion  Notes 

We  had  fine,  warm,  Springlike  weather 
during  the  holiday  season.  Up  to  this 
writing,  January  17,  this  has  been  a  very 
mild  Winter  —  the  lowest  temperature 
being  15  degrees  above  zero  one  morning 
about  the  middle  of  December.  A  fairly 
good  season  so  far,  small  grain  crops  with 
but  little  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
ground  to  injure  it.  Only  a  light  snow  of 
two  inches.  The  rainfall  has  also  been 
light. 

Most  crops  were  quite  good  and  bring¬ 
ing  fair  prices.  A  good  bit  of  late  Fall 
and  early  Winter  plowing  was  done  by 
some.  Tobacco  beds  are  being  prepared 
for  seeding ;  poultry  and  poultry  products 
bringing  fair  prices.  Some  are  thinking 
of  gardening,  such  as  planting  English 
or  garden  peas,  onions,  salads,  etc. 

Eggs,  30  to  35  cents  per  dozen  ;  old  hens, 
18  to  20  cents  per  pound;  broilers,  22  to 
23  cents;  hogs,  8%  cents  per  pound  on 
hoof ;  beef  cows,  3  to  5  cents ;  veal,  11  to 
12  cents  ;  ■  wheat,  $1.04  per  bushel ;  corn,, 
05  cents;  oafs,  45  cents;  peanuts  of  the 
Virginia  or  running  variety,  3  to  3 x/o 
cent  per  pound ;  spinach,  $1.  per  bushel ; 
sweet  potatoes,  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel ; 
Irish  potatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.40  per  100-lb. 
sack.  With  the  exception  of  eggs,  the 
above  are  wholesale  figures..  w.  ir.  H. 

Prince  George  County,  Ya. 
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FARM  TRACTOR 

CHAINS 
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keep  rubber-tired 
tractors  moving 


■  "V  :  ■:  •  . 


•  Take  care  that  the  chains  you  buy  to 
keep  rubber-tired  tractors  moving  are 
WEED  BULLS — the  original  X-Type 
pattern ,  spiral  twist-link  chains  de¬ 
signed  by  Weed  especially  for  tractor  use. 

WEED  engineers  recognized  that  chains 
designed  for  other  vehicles  would  not  do 
for  farm  tractor  work.  They  developed  the 
X-Type  pattern  which  gives  cross  chains 
the  grip  of  a  giant.  They  perfected  spe¬ 
cially-hardened  spiral-twist  cross  links 
which  are  self-cleaning,  give  positive, 
3-way  traction,  do  not  slip  around  tire. 

Tractor  farmers  by  thousands  have 
bought  WEED  BULL  Farm  Tractor 
Chains — have  proved  their  long  life  and 
superiority  under  all  conditions  of  work 
and  footing — have  proved  that  imitations 
cannot  equal  the  genuine  WEED  BULLS. 

WEED  BULL  Farm  Tractor  Chains 
need  no  adjusters  or  chain  tighteners. 
They  are  relatively  light  in  weight,  and 
flexible.  One  man  puts  them  on  easily. 
Ample  clearance  is  provided  for  fenders 
and  brake  housings.  Insist  on  genuine 
WEED  BULLS  for  complete  tractor-chain 
satisfaction.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for 
full  information. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

Please  send  me  further  information  about 

□  Weed  Bull  Farm  Tractor  Chains  □  Truck 
Chains  □  Passenger  Car  Chains  □  Log  Chains 

□  Other  Chains  that  save  money  on  the  farm. 

Name . 

Address . . . . 

City . State . 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  MODE  L 


E 


Ties,  Crates 
Boxes,  all 
Forms 
Lum¬ 
ber 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW! 

Qifk«f  Lu7’b?l^  Three  capacities:  10, 14  and  20 

Shingles ,  L. »h._  feet.  Accurate  set  works .  pos¬ 

itive  dogs.  Hand  or  power 
feed.  Runs  on  low  power— 
many  owners  use  old  auto  engine. 
Paya  fori  tself  quickly— thouBanda  in  com- 
r.  mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
,  lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  blades  and  woodworking  equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
829-T  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  Citv.Mo. 

Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

Wifi*  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  pi-ices. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  113  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
anytime;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

B00k  The  Rubal  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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For  "TOP  PRICES" 
and  Higher  Yield... 
use  ROTOTILLER 


HERE’S  a  low-cost  investment  that  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over.  A  single  trip 
over  the  ground  prepares  a  deep,  loose 
seedbed,  resulting  in  better  quality  and 
greater  yield.  Crops  mature  faster,  too... 
for  higher  prices  in  early  markets. 

ROTOTILLER  cultivates  &  does  a  wide 
variety  of  jobs  better  and  cheaper  than 
any  other  method.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  Five  models.  Write  for  Catalog! 


For  the  small  acreage,  high-quality  producer 
there  is  nothing  comparable  to  ROTOTILLER! 


IWU.S.PatOff. 


A  deep,  loose  seedbed 
in  ONE  Operation 


Address  inquiries  to:  ROTOTILLER,  Inc.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Warehouses:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Charlie  and  Kino, 
world’s  pulling 
champions,  wear 
Walsh  Harness. 


HARNESS  OF 

QJmpiifM’ 


ONLY 


Pullinq  champions  wear  Walsh  Harness  —  you,  too, 
will  like  Walsh  quality  and  value.  Only  Walsh  can 
Clive  you  longer-life  No-Buckle  .  .  choice  of  Non-rust 
Nickel  or  Bronze  Hardware  .  .  Aluminum  Hamcs — half 
the  weight,  yet  stronqer  .  .  black  or  natural  tan  leather. 
Also  Buckle  harness  from  $39.95.  Flexible,  adjustable 
collar.  Terms.  30  days’  trial.  Write  for  FREE 


1938  Harness  Book. 


WALSH  HARNESS  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GOOD  PAY  JOB 


for  trustworthy  man 
with  car  to  supply 
farmers  with  finest  guaranteed  Motor  Oils.  Sprays. 
Cleansers,  Stock  Remedies,  other  home  and  farm 
necessities  in  big  demand.  25%  SUPER-SAVINGS 
PLAN  draws  repeat  volume.  Must  be  satisfied  with 
$30  week  for  first  month.  Write  — 

LOYD'S  OF  AMERICA,  Dept.  A-6,  Camden.  N.  J. 


Ro.Jo  T«  Po*;i-Atn  a  Place  in  the  Sun ? 

cauy  1  O  IV clire  write  for  our  list  of  supple¬ 
mental  income  properties  ou  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast. 

Ocean  Springs  State  Bank,  Ocean  Springs  Mississippi 
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New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
Pages  7V4xlO%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Ve  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Care  of  the  Farm  Work  Horse 


After  a  Winter  of  comparative  idleness 
for  the  farm  work  horse,  most  farmers 
are  particular  in  the  early  Spring  to  ac¬ 
custom  them  gradually  to  the  season’s 
work.  But  when  the  rush  of  the  later 
work  comes  along,  the  horses  are  not 
given  the  care  they  should  have.  Work 
horses  are  no  different  than  laboring  men 
— the  best  physical  condition  is  required 
in  order  to  perform  a  maximum  amount 
of  work  and,  like  men,  keeping  in  this 
physical  condition  requires  constant  care. 

In  no  one  particular  is  this  care  so  im¬ 
portant  as  in  feeding.  All  farm  stock 
must  be  fed  regularly,  yet  there  are  no 
farm  animals  with  which  regular  feeding 
pays  so  well  as  with  the  work  horses  and 
no  place  where  its  omission  will  be  sooner 
noticed.  Besides  being  fed  regularly,  the 
ration  must  be  well  balanced. 

Quite  likely  Timothy  hay  is  fed  more 
extensively  than  any  other  one  kind  but 
this  is  due  more  to  its  freedom  from  dust 
and  dirt  than  from  its  nutritive  value. 
Mixed  hay,  when  clean,  is  preferable  as 
it  is  better  balanced.  Red  clover,  cut  at 
the  right  time  and  properly  cured,  is  still 
better.  Alfalfa  is  better  than  any  of  the 
others  as  its  high  protein  content  makes 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  grain  ration. 
Much  care  must  be  used  in  feeding  Al¬ 
falfa  not  to  give  too  much.  From  10  to 
20  pounds  of  Alfalfa  per  day,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  grain,  will  keep  the 
work  horses  in  thrifty  condition. 

Moldy  and  dusty  hay  should  never  be 
fed  to  horses.  Cattle  may  eat  moldy  hay 
with  no  apparent  ill  results  but  it  is  like¬ 
ly  to  damage  horses.  If  only  dusty  hay  is 
available,  its  ill  effects  may  be  some¬ 
what  reduced  by  dissolving  a  big  double 
handful  of  burned  lime  and  a  single  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt  in  a  pail  of  water  and  sprin¬ 
kling  it  on  the  hay.  Horses  often  take 
dust  into  their  systems  from  the  mangers 
where  it  collects  in  the  corners.  To 
remedy  this,  a  small  door  may  be  provided 
in  the  manger  and  the  latter  swept  out 
often. 

Like  humans,  a  variety  in  the  grain 
ration  for  horses  is  better  than  one  single 
food.  A  good  combination  is  10  pounds 
of  oats,  five  pounds  of  corn  and  three 
pounds  of  bran,  divided  into  three  equal 
feeds.  Rations  should  be  reduced  at  least 
a  third  on  days  the  horses  are  not  work¬ 
ing.  If  they  are  fed  the  same  ration  as 
when  working,  the  surplus  heat  and 
energy  developed,  which  would  usually  be 
expended  on  work,  must  be  disposed  of  by 
the  lymphatic  glands.  If  these  happen  to 
be  impaired  or  the  amount  is  too  great 
for  them,  they  become  inflamed  and  lym¬ 
phangitis  results.  On  these  idle  da-ys, 
the  run  of  the  pasture  helps  much  to  keep 
the  horses  in  proper  condition. 

The  biggest  feed  of  hay  should  be  given 
at  night,  when  there  is  plenty  ot  time  for 
it  to  be  digested.  The  noon  feed  should 
be  sparing.  If  warm,  the  horses  should 
cool  off  for  a  half  hour  before  being  fed. 
Then  the  grain  should  be  fed  in  order  to 
produce  the  energy  needed  for  the  after¬ 
noon’s  work.  The  horses  cannot  work 
to  advantage  when  their  stomachs  are 
distended  with  hay.  They  should  be  given 
salt  regularly  or,  better  yet.  it  should  be 
in  the  stall  all  the  time  where  they  can 
get  it  whenever  they  want  it.  The  latter 
plan  is  the  better — they  will  not  eat  too 
much  after  they  are  used  to  it. 

While  horses  can  get  along  without 
sugar,  the  same  as  human  beings,  a  judic¬ 
ious  amount  is  an  aid  in  digestion.  Mo¬ 
lasses  is  the  only  convenient  form  for 
feeding  it.  The  most  economical  method 
is  to  dilute  the  molasses  and  sprinkle  it 
over  the  hay. 

Care  in  watering  the  horses  is  very  im¬ 
portant  and  yet  there  are  some  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  it.  Some  farmers  yet  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  horses  should  have  no  water 
while  they  are  warm.  Dr.  Reed,  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  in  a  talk  a 
few  years  ago  said :  ‘‘When  a  horse  is 
thirsty,  he  wants  a  drink.”  Common 
sense  argues  that,  like  humans,  when  the 
horse’s  body  is  heated,  he  should  have 
water.  After  workiug  for  a  time  in  warm 
weather,  a  great  deal  of  the  moisture  in 
the  body  is  lost  by  perspiration,  and  this 


amount  must  be  made  up  by  giving  more 
water.  Perspiration  is  the  safety  valve 
of  the  body,  and  if  no  water  is  given  to 
take  its  place,  the  body  will  become  over¬ 
heated  and  bad  results  will  follow.  A 
pail  or  two  of  water  of  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  will  not  hurt  the  horses  in  the 
least  and  they  should  have  it  at  once. 
Instead  of  hurting  them,  it  will  refresh 
them  as  it  does  human  beings  in  the 
same  condition.  Frequent  watering  in 
warm  weather  should  be  practiced  if  at 
all  possible.  Once  every  hour  or  hour  and 
a  half  is  not  too  often. 

Their  teeth  should  also  be  watched  with 
care  or  they  will  not  get  the  full  benefit 
of  their  feed.  Teeth  often  wear  off  ir¬ 
regularly  and  leave  sharp  points  and 
ragged  edges.  These  lacerate  the  tongue 
and  cheeks  and  make  the  horse  afraid  to 
chew  freely,  or  they  cannot  chew  perfect¬ 
ly,  so  they  cannot  get  full  value  of  their 
feed.  A  rasp  or  float  can  be  used  to 
make  them  even  but  it  is  better  to  have 
the  work  done  by  a  skilled  veterinarian. 

If,  when  working,  the  horses  stop 
sweating  and  start  breathing  fast,  they 
should  be  moved  into  the  shade  at  once 
and  rested  until  in  normal  condition. 

Human  beings  cannot  work  to  advan¬ 
tage  without  a  good  night’s  rest — neither 
can  the  horse.  A  stall  that  is  sweltering 
hot  and  poorly  ventilated  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  proper  conditions  for  a  good 
night’s  rest.  The  horse  is  also  sensitive 
to  odors.  Therefore  the  stable  should  be 
kept  clean  and  well  ventilated.  During 
the  daylight  hours,  the  horse  wants  to 
see  about  him.  A  well-lighted  stable  has 
much  to  do  with  the  contentment  of  the 
horse. 

The  skin  must  be  kept  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  During  the  day  the  flowing 
perspiration  helps  to  keep  the  pores  open, 
but  after  cooling  off,  the  dust,  dirt  and 
epidermis  scales  that  have  collected  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  clog  tip  the  pores.  Giving 
the  horses  a  good  rubbing  after  work  not 
only  keeps  the  pores  open  but  rests  the 
horses  as  well.  A  thorough  brushing  in 
the  morning  stimulates  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  does  much  to  keep  the  skin 
healthy.  The  curry-comb  should  be  used 
only  when  the  dirt  cannot  be  removed 
with  the  brush. 

If  the  horses  have  not  shed  their  Win¬ 
ter  coats  of  hair  naturally  by  the  time 
hot  weather  comes,  they  should  be 
clipped.  It  is  impossible  for  the  skin  to 
be  healthy  if  it  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  hair  with  its  attendant  moisture, 
dirt  and  grease.  It  takes  some  time  for 
a  long  coat  of  wet  hair  to  dry  out ;  there¬ 
fore  horses  with  such  coats  are  more 
prone  to  take  cold  than  those  with  short 
coats  which  easily  dry  out. 

Difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
whether  the  farm  work  horses  should  be 
shod.  Before  the  advent  of  the  automo¬ 
bile,  when  the  farm  horses  had  to  be  on 
the  road  considerably  they  had  to  be  shod. 
Now  many  that  do  not  go  on  the  road 
are  left  barefoot.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  their  feet  are  left  to  go 
without  attention.  The  hoofs  are  likely 
to  wear  away  unevenly  and  so  they 
should  be  frequently  examined.  If  they 
are  uneven,  they  should  be  kept  in  shape 
with  a  rasp.  If  they  are  shod,  the  owner 
must  remember  that  the  horse’s  feet  grow 
very  fast  and  that  the  shoes  should  be 
re-set  evei'y  four  to  six  weeks.  If  this  is 
not  given  attention,  the  growth  of  hoofs 
will  pull  the  shoes  forward,  allow  them 
to  ride  and  pound  upon  the  bars  and 
corners  of  the  heels,  and  so  cause  corns. 
Decomposing  manure  damages  the  hoofs. 

If  a  horse  begins  to  limp,  it  should  be 
investigated  at  once  for  the  cause.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  stone  has  lodged  in  the  shoe.  If 
it  is  a  nail  that  should  be  removed  and 
the  wound  cleansed  with  warm  water 
and  sterilized  with  iodine  the  whole 
length  of  the  wound.  If  not  cared  for 
at  once,  lockjaw  or  permanent  lameness 
may  result. 

A  horse  is  a  valuable  piece  of  property. 
It  is  only  good  sense  to  take  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  keep  the  horse  healthy  and 
contented  and  thus  to  conserve  a  valu¬ 
able  investment.  H.  l.  spooner. 


Elmer  J.  Clark,  Clover  Uill  Dairy  Farm,  Hamden,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  finds 
good  use  for  these  horses  during  the  Winter  months. 
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•  Examine  Cletrac  from  every  angle— put 
it  to  work  on  any  farm  job  —  any  season 
—and  you’ll  quickly  learn  why  Cletrac 
provides  easier,  more  profitable  farming. 


1 ITTING  —  Cletrac  gives  you  year -’round 
power  that  goes  into  any  field,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  soil  conditions.  You  plow  when 
plowing  must  be  done.  Model  E  pulls 
three  bottoms  under  average  condi¬ 
tions— four  bottoms  in  lighter  soils. 


TLANTING —  Cletrac  Model  E  is  available 
in  five  widths— 3 1,38, 62, 68  and  76  inches, 
providing  a  correct  tread  for  all  row  crops 
—corn,  potatoes,  beets,  beans— vegetables 
of  all  kinds.  Because  of  Cletrac’s  mini¬ 
mum  ground  pressure,  root  beds  stay 
light  and  friable  .  .  .  crops  grow  strong 
root  systems — develop  maximum  yields. 


UULTIVATING  — With  narrow  tracks— only 
8  inches  wide  —  narrower  than  many 
wheel  rims — Cletrac  is  ideal  for  cultivat¬ 
ing.  High  clearance  of  18  or  24  inches, 
depending  upon  model  selected,  permits 
cultivating  and  weeding  all  row  crops, 
even  tall  corn.  Ample  traction  makes  it 
possible  to  go  through  soft  spots  and 
over  muck  lands  without  miring  down. 


HARVESTING — Here,  too,  Cletrac  has 
ample  power  for  pulling  combines,  corn 
pickers  and  similar  equipment — power 
for  hauling  large  loads  from  fields — pow¬ 
er  that  is  honest  power — 365  days  a  year. 


CONVENIENCE  AND  COMFORT- All  controls 
are  within  easy  reach.  Oiling  and  greas¬ 
ing  are  simple.  The  big  bucket  seat  is 
deep  and  wide.  It  is  supported  on  a  flexi¬ 
ble  spring  that  cushions  rough  going. 

INTEGRAL  EQUIPMENT — Including  two  and 
four  row  cultivators  and  planters  are  avail¬ 
able— specially  built  for  Model  E  Cletrac. 

Valuable  Information  FREE 

Get  the  facts  about  Cletrac  before  buying  any 
tractor.  Mail  the  coupon.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  extremely  interesting  and  complete 
information  describing  Cletrac  Crawler  Trac¬ 
tors.  Cletracs  are  available  from  22  to  94 
horsepower  in  gasoline,  Diesel  and  tractor  fuel 
models  and  cost  no  more  than  rubber -tired 
tractors  of  comparable  horsepower. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


19313-32  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  send  complete 
information  on  Cletrac 
Agricultural  Models  to: 


Print  Name 

Street  and  No. 
or  R.  P.  D. 


Print  Postoffice_ State 


SAVE  j 
MONEY 


GET  OIL 
on  Ciedit 


PAY 

Outer 


Order  your  Auto,  Truck  or  Tractor  Oil  direct  for  LESS 
and  on  CREDIT.  We'll  ship  you  all  the  Oil  you'll  need 
for  the  next  six  months.  Send  no  money.  Try  it  at  oar  risk. 
Guaranteed  best  quality  you've  ever  used  and  to  COST  YOU 
LESS  MONEY.  Wo  stand  the  freight  charges. 

SATISFACTION  OR  NO  PAY! 


Write  today  for  information— no  obligation, 

VALLEY  OIL  COMPANY 

Dept.  139,  Cleveland,  0.( 
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Gourds  for  Variety. — We  have  not 
grown  gourds  for  a  number  of  years,  be¬ 
cause  there  seemed  no  special  place  for 
them  in  our  garden  plan.  The  curious 
fruits  of  these  plants  are,  however,  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  and  we  have  been 
much  attracted  by  specimens  from  Mexico 
and  California.  The  fruits  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  gnarled,  warty  and  oddly 
shaped,  the  colors  vivid,  and  as  they  were 
varnished  for  protection  with  clear  shel¬ 
lac  the  natural  tints  were  preserved.  The 
Mexican  gourds  were  painted  and  deco¬ 
rated  in  peasant  style,  being  among  the 
souvenirs  frequently  bought  by  tourists. 
We  find  that  there  is  a  growing  interest 
in  gourds,  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  varied  displays  of  them  made  at 
exhibitions  attract  much  attention,  and 
there  is  now  an  International  Gourd  So¬ 
ciety,  with  headquarters  in  California.  The 
varnished  gourds  are  increasingly  popu¬ 
lar  arranged  in  dishes  as  table  center- 
pieces,  and  we  reefer  them  to  the  wax  or 
china  fruit  sometimes  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  probable  that  where  they 
can  be  grown  satisfactorily  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  would  be  salable  at  the  farmer's 
roadside  stand.  All  these  gourds  are 
tender  annuals,  climbing  with  the  help 
of  tendrils  on  wire  mesh  or  fencing.  They 
require  full  sun,  and  rich,  well-drained 
soil.  While  the  seed  is  ordinarily  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  it  may 
be  started  inside  in  small  pots,  or  on  in¬ 
verted  sod,  just  as  gardeners  start  cucum¬ 
bers  or  melons,  setting  outside  when  set¬ 
tled  warm  weather  is  assured.  If  the 
situation  is  congenial  they  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  are  thus  useful  for  Summer 
screens.  We  have  seen  them  growing 
luxuriantly  rambling  over  an  old  wood- 
pile  in  a  backyard.  The  predominant 
colors  of  the  gourds  ordinarily  grown  are 
green,  yellow  and  creamy  white,  shaded, 
mottled  and  striped,  but  there  are  also 
varieties  with  fruits  of  carmine,  scarlet 
or  black  combined  with  green  and  white. 
The  shapes  are  extremely  varied ;  round, 
oval,  pear-like  or  bottle  shaped,  some 
resembling  a  snake,  some  a  turban,  and 
some  varieties  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 
The  Luffa  is  a  gourd  which  when  ripe 
has  a  thin  paper  shell  filled  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  strong  fibers,  which  are  used  for 
dishcloths,  or  sponges  in  bathing,  hence 
the  name  of  vegetable  sponge  or  dislirag 
gourd.  The  bottle  gourd  is  Lagenaria, 
which  has  sweet-scented  white  flowers, 
followed  by  the  curious  hard-shelled  fruit. 
The  calabash  gourd,  whose  fruits  are  used 
to  make  bowls  and  dippers,  is  also  a 
Lagenaria.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
tropical  calabash,  wTiich  is  the  hard- 
shelled  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
Bignonia,  or  trumpet  vine  family ;  the 
smooth,  woody,  globular  fruits  measure  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter.  They  are  used 
to  make  various  domestic  utensils,  and 
are  formed  into  different  shapes  by  bind¬ 
ing  tightly  with  bandages  while  they  are 
growing.  Amateur  gardeners  like  to  grow 
a  variety  of  the  smaller  gourds  in  varied 
shapes  and  colors,  as  they  are  very  deco¬ 
rative  for  domestic  use,  as  well  as  in  the 
garden.  Smooth  round  gourds  striped  in 
green  and  white  used  to  be  popular  as  a 
“darning  egg”  in  the  housekeeper’s  sew¬ 
ing  basket,  while  the  white  egg-shaped 
fruit  was  used  as  a  pattern  for  the  in¬ 
dustrious  hens  in  the  henhouse.  English 
botanists  include  our  pumpkins  and 
squashes  among  gourds,  but  in  the  United 
States  we  usually  confine  the  name  to 
ornamental  species  that  are  not  used  as 
food.  They  all  belong  to  the  same  natu¬ 
ral  order  as  the  cucumber,  though  botani¬ 
cal  names  differ.  Most  of  our  seedsmen 
offer  gourd  seed  either  in  separate  varie¬ 
ties  or  mixed  collections,  so  one  may 
select  desired  types.  The  Hercules  club 
has  fruit  four  feet  long,  while  what  is 
listed  as  Knob  Kerrie  is  three  to  five 
feet  long,  a  slender  neck  with  a  round 
knob  at  the  end ;  named  of  course  for  the 
Zulu  knobkerry  that  is  used  as  a  weapon. 
An  English  catalog  lists  Chinese  Red 
Turban  as  a  very  ornamental  gourd, 
orange-red,  and  there  is  certainly  a  wide 
range  of  choice.  With  all  of  them  we 
must  remember  that  they  like  a  warm 
sunny  idace,  with  rich  well-drained  soil, 
and  something  to  climb  on. 


Job’s  Tears. — “What  is  that  old-fash¬ 
ioned  grass  that  produces  seeds  that  may 
be  strung  like  beads?”  asks  one  reader. 
The  plant  referred  to  is  Coix  Lacryma- 
Jobi  to  the  botanists,  commonly  called 
Job's  tears,  a  native  of  tropical  Asia, 
where  it  provides  a  cereal  food.  It  is  a 
perennial,  but  is  not  hardy  here  in  the 
North,  so  is  generally  grown  as  an  an¬ 
nual.  Seeds  may  be  sown  outdoors  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  in  the 
Spring ;  in  a  sunny  location.  The  plant 
grows  about  four  feet  high ;  the  large 
round  grayish  wdiite  seeds  hang  in  clus¬ 
ters,  and  are  very  striking  in  appearance. 
The  spikes  may  be  cut  and  dried  to  use 
with  everlastings  or  other  ornamental 
material  in  Winter  bouquets.  We  have 
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For  1938,  Chevrolet  announces  the  most  complete  line  of 
motor  trucks  in  Chevrolet  history — a  range  of  chassis 
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and  bodies  to  suit  every  job  on  the  farm;  Chevrolet 

offers  you  four  chassis  models  (V2,  3A,  1,  V/2  tons)  and 
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a  wide  variety  of  Chevrolet-built  bodies  designed 
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particularly  to  fit  the  needs  of  farm  use.  Let  your 
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Chevrolet  dealer  show  you  the  full  range  of  sizes 
\  and  types.  Among  them  you  will  find  a  Chevrolet 
truck  suited  to  your  needs. 
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CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


not  seen  it  in  the  garden  for  many  years, 
but  judge  that  it  may  be  readily  grown 
farther  south.  Strings  of  these  natural 
beads  are  often  brought  by  tourists  from 
the  West  Indies.  They  are  sometimes 
combined  with  the  brilliant  red  seeds 
known  as  crabs-eyes.  These  are  the  seeds 
of  a  leguminous  vine,  Abrus  precatorius, 
commonly  called  crabs-eye  vine,  rosary 
pea,  prayer  plant  or  weather  plant.  We 
are  told  that  the  Buddhists  use  these 
seeds  for  their  rosaries,  and  it  may  be  of 
Asiatic  origin,  but  is  found  in  most  tropi¬ 
cal  regions.  With  us  in  the  North  it  is 
only  a  conservatory  plant. 

Everlasting  Flowers. — Reference  to 
the  use  of  Job's  tears  in  Winter  bouquets 
brings  to  mind  the  everlasting  flowers 
that  are  so  easily  grown.  Some  of  these 
should  certainly  be  included  in  the  list  of 
desired  annuals,  for  they  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  like  the  rest  of  our  garden  flow¬ 
ers,  and  there  is  now  a  greater  range  of 
color,  as  well  as  larger  flowers  and  a 
better  habit  of  growth.  The  Helic-hrysums 
are  perhaps  the  greatest  favorites  among 


the  so-called  “straw  flowers,”  for  the 
blooms  are  large  and  brilliant  in  color. 
The  stiff  shiny  flowers  are  very  double, 
about  two  to  2%  inches  across,  and  the 
colors  include  white,  yellow,  orange,  red, 
violet  and  pink.  They  grow  nearly  three 
feet  tall,  and  like  a  rich  loamy  soil  and 
plenty  of  sun.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
outside,  or  started  indoors  for  earlier 
bloom.  The  flowers  should  be  cut  before 
they  are  fully  open,  and  dried  in  a  cool 
place,  hanging  them  head  down  so  as  to 
keep  the  stems  straight.  The  Acroelini- 
ums  are  daisy-like  flowers  of  white  or 
rose,  the  plants  growing  about  15  inches 
tall ;  they  dry  well,  and  are  dainty  in  ef¬ 
fect.  The  botanists  now  'class  them 
• 

Helipterum,  and  also  include  under  this 
name  the  Swan  River  Everlasting,  for¬ 
merly  called  Rhodanthe.  This  flower 
likes  a  light  rich  soil  and  a  warm  shel¬ 
tered  situation ;  it  is,  as  its  common  name 
implies,  a  native  of  Australia.  The  globe 
amaranth  is  an  especially  attractive  ever¬ 
lasting ;  the  flower  heads,  resting  on  two 
leafy  bracts,  look  like  clover  blossoms. 
They  vary  in  color,  being  red,  purple. 


rose,  orange  or  white,  and  in  addition 
to  the  type,  which  grows  one  to  two  feet 
high,  there  is  a  little  dwarf  with  purple 
flowers  that  only  grows  eight  or  10  inches 
high.  It  is  desirable  to  start  the  globe 
amaranth  seed  indoors,  as  it  is  easily  dis¬ 
couraged  when  germinating  in  the  open 
ground.  IVhen  the  flowers  are  cut  for 
drying  it  is  wise  to  wait  until  they  are 
fully  mature,  as  they  do  not  make  as 
good  a  showing  if  cut  too  soon.  All  these 
“straw  flowers”  like  a  good  rich  loam 
and  a  sunny  situation ;  if  these  require¬ 
ments  are  given  they  are  very  easily 
grown.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  everlast¬ 
ings  or  immortelles  is  the  Xeranthemum, 
with  rose,  violet  or  purple  flower  heads ; 
this  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  has  been  long  in  cultivation. 
In  addition  to  these  straw  flowers,  annual 
varieties  of  the  Statice  or  sea  lavender 
(Limonium  to  the  botanist),  are  grown 
for  drying ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in  pani¬ 
cles  or  branching  spikes,  the  colors  white, 
rose,  blue,  lavender  and  yellow.  The 
flowers  of  the  perennial  Statice  latifolia 
may  be  dried  also.  All  of  these  like  a 
sandy  loam,  and  must  be  where  they  get 
plenty  of  sun.  The  perennial  S.  latifolia 
prefers  a  dry  situation,  and  with  all  of 
them  the  soil  must  afford  free  drainage. 
They  are  all  attractive  garden  plants. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 
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Stanley  Aitchison  Has 
His  Own  Answer 


But  times  aren’t  always  what  he’d  like 
to  see  them.  So  Stanley  Aitchison  has 
worked  out  his  own  way  of  safe  farming 
to  protect  his  business  and  his  home. 

He  milks  20  cows,  and  since  last  spring 
has  delivered  to  a  cheese  factory.  But 
long  before  that  he  learned  not  to  depend 
on  cows  alone.  He  has  28  pigs,  14  ewes, 
14  head  of  young  stock,  and  this  year  he 
and  Mrs.  Aitchison  raised  and  sold  775 
turkeys.  Just  now  he  has  whey  for  the 
pigs  and  calves.  Each  year  his  ewes  make 
him  a  fairly  easy  dollar. 

For  him  and  his  farm,  he  likes  this 
set-up.  For  him  this  plan  is  safe.  And  it 
works,  because  he  and  Mrs.  Aitchison 
make  it  work.  They  are  careful  planners, 
hard  workers,  thrifty  buyers.  Their  policy 
is  to  “save  up  and  pay  cash.”  “We  aim 
to  be  just  as  independent  as  we  can,  and 


to  grow  most  of  our  living  right  here,” 
Mrs.  Aitchison  will  tell  you.  The  Aitchi- 
sons  meet  necessity  with  invention. 

*  *  * 

“Safe  farming”  is  a  different  problem  on 
every  farm.  What  one  man  does  with  a 
flock  of  hens,  another  does  with  apples. 
Where  one  prefers  horses,  another  has 
just  as  good  reasons  for  a  tractor.  But 
the  goal  is  always  the  same — a  home,  a 
good  living,  and  some  fun  as  we  go  along. 

Just  as  New  York’s  “North  Country” 
is  a  natural  livestock  section,  other  areas 
have  their  special  advantages.  Good  soil, 
dependable  climate,  a  wide  range  of 
growing  conditions,  and  the  world’s  best 
markets — these  are  the  factors  that  en¬ 
courage  either  specialized  or  diversified 
farming.  The  Northeast  rewards  the  man 
who  meets  necessity  with  invention. 


Northern  New  York,  like  many  other  sections  of  the  North¬ 
east,  is  chiefly  a  milk  country.  In  fact,  twro  of  every  three 
farms  in  New  England,  Newr  York  and  New  Jersey  receive  a  major 
part  of  their  income  from  dairy  cows. 

Stanley  Aitchison  at  Madrid,  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  is  a 
dairy  farmer,  and  typical  of  thousands  of  other  Northeastern 
farmers.  He’s  40,  married,  and  works  135  acres  that  he  bought  oi 
his  father  in  1920,  and  is  still  paying  for.  He  does  most  of  his 
own  work  and  his  job  is  no  snap.  He’d  like  to  work  less  and  paint 
his  buildings  more. 


Published  by 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

.  .  .  as  an  expression  of  confidence  in  farmers  ot  the 
Northeast  and  in  Northeastern  agriculture. 

*  *  * 

In  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  are 
360,000  farmers,  all  of  whom  are  interested  in  the 
Northeast  as  a  place  to  live  and  a  place  to  farm. 
About  half  the  farms  of  the  Northeast  are  owned  free 
and  clear;  the  other  half,  owned  mostly  by  younger 
men,  are  mortgaged. 

It  takes  time  to  make  a  farm  pay  for  itself.  And  it 
may  take  a  lot  of  worry  and  risk,  too,  especially  if 
the  mortgage  can  come  due,  or  can  require  payments 
that  are  too  large.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  guards  a 
farmer  against  these  hazards  by  a  mortgage  that 
never  comes  due  in  a  lump  sum. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  “Safe  Financing.”  It  gives 
full  details  about  Federal  Land  Bank  loans. 


What  is  SAFE 
FARMING? 


The  Northeast  is 


a  Good  Place  to  Live 
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The  Egg-Laying  Contests 


When  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggested  a  story 
from  Storrs,  the  writer  was  nothing  less 
than  delighted.  It’s  perhaps  generally 
understood  that  a  college  professor  earns 
his  living  by  talking  either  directly  to 
helpless  students  in  the  classroom,  or  in¬ 
directly  to  helpless  subscribers  who  not 
only  read  the  stuff  but  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
lege.  But  let's  get  on  with  the  story. 

Pioneering  in  the  matter  of  egg-laying 
contests  is  credited  to  the  Utility  Poultry 
Club  of  England  but  it  remained  for 
Australia  to  actually  stage  the  first  12 
months’  laying  trial.  This  test  was 
Started  April  1,  1902,  and  was  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Sidney  Daily  Telegraph 
and  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Richmond,  New  South  Wales. 

Similarly  the  Storrs  test  was  for  two 
years  conducted  jointly  by  the  college  and 
the  Philadelphia  North  American.  Prof. 
F.  H.  Stoneburn,  then  head  of  the  poul¬ 
try  department,  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
for  this  plan.  Except  for  his  initiative 
and  untiring  effort  in  this  direction  the 
contest  at  Storrs  might  not  have  materi¬ 
alized  for  many  years  thereafter. 

Continuing  the  analogy  between  the 
first  Australian  competition  and  the  first 
international  laying  contest  in  America, 
established  in  1911,  it  can  be  said  that  in 
both  cases  big  daily  newspapers  under¬ 
took  to  guarantee  entries  and  partly  fi¬ 
nance  the  project,  while  the  college  fur¬ 
nished  the  land  and  the  plant  and  had 
immediate  supervision  of  the  contest  dur¬ 
ing  its  operation. 

Missouri  was  also  one  of  the  very  first 
in  the  field,  starting  as  it  did  the  test  in 
Mountain  Grove  in  1911,  the  same  year 
in  which  authorities  at  Storrs  had  con¬ 
cluded  to  take  a  chance.  From  this  be¬ 
ginning  the  contest  idea  spread  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  with  per¬ 
haps  its  most  rapid  development  during 
the  10-year  period  that  ended  in  1931. 

For  the  first  10  or  12  years  each  con¬ 
test  operated  under  its  own  rules,  each 
supervisor  was  supreme  and  liked  it.  In 
1921,  however,  an  effort  was  launched  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  Poultry  Science  As¬ 
sociation  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  This 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Record  of  Performance  Council  with 
membership  strictly  limited  to  supervis¬ 
ors  or  managers  of  official  egg  contests. 

At  first  not  much  was  accomplished. 
Opposition  to  standardization  developed. 
Progress  was  slow  until  1929  when  some 
southern  “rebels”  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  Representatives  of  the  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia 


years  more  than  a  million  birds  have  been 
entered  in  American  and  Canadian  con¬ 
tests.  Meanwhile  these  birds  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  lay  more  eggs  and  larger  eggs 
until  in  some  cases  breeders  are  already 
approaching  the  physiological  limit  be¬ 
yond  which  pullets  cannot  go. 

M  hat  more,  I  pray,  can  be  expected  of 
10  White  Leghorn  pullets  than  3,082  eggs 
in  51  weeks,  a  record  made  at  the  Central 
New  York  test  last  year?  What’s  wrong 
with  10  Red  pullets  that  can  come  across 
with  2,980  eggs  as  they  did  in  the  Rhode 
Island  test  three  years  ago?  Who  would¬ 
n't  give  a  pretty  penny  for  the  10  Barred 
Rock  pullets  that  chalked  up  2,963  eggs 
in  the  Maine  test  last  year? 

As  if  that  were  not  enough  just  take  a 
squint  at  the  four  following  individual 
records.  At  the  test  down  in  Texas  a 
Y\  hite  Leghorn  led  the  list  last  year  with 
345  eggs.  In  Maine  a  Barred  Rock  did 
334 ;  at.  Storrs  a  R.  I.  Red  managed  324, 
and  at  the  TV  estern  New  York  test  a  New 
Hampshire  was  under  the  wire  with  311 
eggs.  And  talk  about  size — why  only 
one  of  these  pullets,  representing  as  they 
do  four  different  breeds,  was  content  with 
25.5  ounces  per  dozen,  and  one  of  them 
was  jolly  close  to  26  if  you  please. 

Right  here  I  want  to  express  the  belief 
that  we  would  today  have  many  more 
300-eggers  scattered  around  the  country 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  agricultural 
and  poultry  press,  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  agencies  are  ever 
ready  to  raise  rim  about  eggs  that  fall 
below  standard  size.  Contests  have  also 
done  their  bit  in  this  direction  perhaps 
chiefly  by  the  adoption  of  a  point  system 
of  scoring.  Big  eggs  get  a  bonus  and 
little  ones  draw  a  penalty. 

Everybody  knows  of  course  what 
breeders  did  about  this.  They  proceeded 
to  deliver  the  goods.  Egg  size  at  Storrs 
rose  from  an  average  of  23.7  ounces  per 
dozen  in  1931  to  24.9  ounces  in  1937,  an 
increase  over  5  percent.  Now  if  some 
bird  pipes  to  ask  why  not  both  large  size 
and  large  numbers,  the  answer  is  that  old 
story  about  eating  one’s  cake.  After  all 
pullets  can  lay  so  many  pounds  of  eggs 
and  no  more,  and  that’s  that.  Three 
hundred  20-ounce  eggs  weigh  31  pounds 
plus  and  so  do  240  eggs  that  average  25- 
ounces.  Take  your  choice. 

In  conclusion  it  is  our  firm  belief  that 
laying  trials  still  have  a  niche  to  fill. 
They  are  a  credit  to  the  States  that  con¬ 
duct  them.  They  are  doing  their  bit  to 
build  up  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  American  agriculture  by  dem¬ 


Poultry  Class  Room  and  Administration  Building,  Storrs,  Conn. 


tests  met  at  New  Orleans  and  actually 
agreed  upon  a  set  of  standard  rules.  Most 
important  changes  they  made  were  mov¬ 
ing  the  starting  time  up  to  October  1  and 
adopting  the  point  system  of  scoring.  To¬ 
day  there  are  16  United  States  standard 
tests  operating  in  13  different  States. 

Maybe  that’s  enough  of  the  historical 
except  to  say  very  frankly  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  contests  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  in  some  quarters.  In  the  early 
days  they  wTere  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
poultry  press  wdiich  now  constantly  in¬ 
vites  attention  to  the  tremendous  im¬ 
provement  in  breeding  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Let  me  digress  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  pay  tribute  to  the  press  and  the 
work  it  is  doing  in  this  direction.  Years 
ago  at  least  one  well-known  exhibition 
breeder  admitted  making  a  trip  to  Storrs, 
incognito,  in  the  hope,  as  the  writer  be¬ 
lieves,  of  finding  that  the  whole  business 
was  a  downright  fake.  It  was  an  uphill 
struggle  all  right,  but  contests  are  now 
obviously  out  of  the  woods. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Storrs 
test  in  1911  nearly  900  breeders  from 
more  than  40  different  States,  Canada 
and  England,  have  entered  right  around 
30,000  pullets,  the  cream  of  their  flocks. 
It’s  estimated  that  during  the  last  27 


onstrating  beyond  peradventue  that  the 
average  American  hen  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  limits  of  production.  Our 
final  word  is  to  commend  the  numerous 
poultry  breeders  from  Maine  to  California 
who  have  patronized  these  projects  by 
entering  their  best  bred  birds.  Without 
their  whole-hearted  support,  laying  trials 
could  not  have  succeeded. 

WM.  F.  KIRKPATRICK. 


New  Jersey  Turkey  Society 

The  New  Jersey  Turkey  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  was  recently 
organized. 

II.  M.  Voorhees,  Skillman,  temporary 
chairman  of  the  organization  meeting  wras 
elected  as  director.  Others  were :  Vernon 
E.  Turner,  Pitman;  TV.  G.  Fitzcharles, 
Pennington;  Newton  S.  Gottshall,  Flem- 
ington ;  George  Elvens,  Hammonton,; 
Walter  Wallace,  Millville ;  Paul  S.  Kuhl, 
Flemington ;  Glenn  Williamson,  Cedar 
Grove;  and  Howard  Miller,  TVrightstown. 

Plans  were  laid  for  the  promotion  of 
New  Jersey  turkeys  to  be  marketed 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months  of 
1938,  to  establish  grades,  to  enable  con¬ 
sumers  to  buy  New  Jersey  birds  under 
State-supervised  grades  and  quality  basis. 


j\.  new  122-inch  wheelbase  unit  has  been  added  to  the 
Ford  line  of  trucks  and  commercial  cars  —  to  bring  Ford 
V-  8  economy  to  loads  in  the  one-ton  range.  It  is  available 
with  either  the  60  or  85  hp.  V-  8  engine  and  comes  in  three 
different  body  types  —  Stake,  Panel  and  Express. 

For  contract  hauling,  the  new  Ford  Y-8  134-inch  and 
157-inch  wheelbase  trucks  offer  maximum  performance 
and  overall  economy.  These  units  are  powered  with  the 
85-hp.  engine,  now  in  its  seventh  successful  year.  Brakes 
are  larger,  quicker  stopping.  Steering  is  easier.  Construc¬ 
tion  is  stronger  in  vital  parts.  7.50-20  dual  tire  and  wheel 
equipment  is  available  at  slight  extra  cost. 

For  loads  lighter  than  those  in  the  one-ton  range,  the 
new  112-inch  wheelbase  commercial  cars — with  a  choice 
of  either  the  85  or  60  hp.  V-8  engine  —  do  the  job  with 
unusual  economy. 

The  1938  Ford  V-8  Trucks  are  the  best  looking,  most 
dependable  and  most  economical  in  all  Ford  history. 

Make  an  “on-the-job”  test  and  prove  for  yourself  how 
they  cut  hauling  costs  in  hard  farm  service. 
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Inquiry  About  Disk  Plow 

r  read  with  great  interest  the  instruc¬ 
tive  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
X.-Y..  on  the  history  and  development 
of  the  plow. 

Possibly  the  writer  can  supply  one 
item  of  interest  not  mentioned — the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  disk  plow. 

As  a  small  boy,  about  1888;  I  was  at 
the  home  of  an  old  gentleman  named 
ITovt.  at  Bloomfield,  Iowa.  lie  was  a 
wood  carver  of  real  ability.  Among  the 
many  products  of  his  handicraft,  two 
stand  out  in  my  memory.  One  was  a 
statuette  group  carved  from  walnut  de¬ 
picting  the  discovery  of  the  infant  Moses 
hv  Pharaoh’s  daughter;  the  other  was  a 
beautifully  executed  miniature  working 
model  of  disk  walking  plow. 

I  learned  from  my  older  brother,  some 
years  later,  that  Mr.  Hoyt  had  patented 
the  disk  plow  about  the  year  i860.  but 
had  never  been  able  to  get  any  manufac¬ 
turer  interested  in  it.  The  inventor  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  one  of  those  unfortu¬ 
nate  geniuses  who  was  half  a  century 
ahead  of  his  time.  It  required  the  advent 
of  the  tractor,  with  its  great  power,  to 
make  the  disk  plow  a  practical  success. 

Virginia.  H.  f.  stoke. 

Mr.  Iloyt  was  one  of  a  goodly  company 
of  thinking  men  who  worked  to  develop 
the  disk  plow  and  to  improve  all  of  our 
plows.  America  has  always  been  a  na¬ 
tion  of  inventors  and  the  plow  is  a  fav¬ 
orite  field  for  imaginative  thinking.  Be¬ 
tween  17S9  and  1S83  the  I'.  8.  Patent 
Office  granted  approximately  3.000  pat¬ 
ents  on  plows  or  parts  and  attachments 
for  plows.  Drawings  of  all  these  are 
still  preserved ;  it  seems  that  every  pos¬ 
sible  idea  has  been  considered.  One  grant, 
issued  to  a  resident  of  Waterloo.  N.  Y., 
states,  “This  invention  consists  in  form¬ 
ing  the  beam  of  a  plow  of  iron  of  cylin¬ 
drical  shape,  having  a  bore  and  provided 
with  a  vent,  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a 
cannon  when  desirable.” 

Two  hundred  and  ten  of  these  3.000 
patents  are  described  as  rotary  plows  and 
51  are  called  revolving  moldboard  plows. 
In  both  classes  we  find  prototypes  of  our 
modern  disk  plow.  The  inventors  were 
trying  to  eliminate  scouring  problems  and 
to  lessen  draft.  The  first  patent  on  a  re¬ 
volving  moldboard  was  issued  in  1S42 
to  Hiram  L.  Norton,  of  Granville.  X.  Y. 
Norton’s  design  placed  a  series  of  cylin¬ 
drical  rollers  along  the  moldboard,  flush 
with  its  surface,  in  such  fashion  that  the 
rollers  would  receive  the  furrow  from 
the  share  and  front  part  of  the  moldboard 
and  roll  it  along  with  little  resistance  or 
friction. 

A  later  patent  to  George  Page,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  “employed  a  concave, 
circular,  revolving  foldboard"  (or  disk)  ) 
which  was  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
share  and  a  very  short  or  stub  moldboard. 
The  share  and  stub  moldboard  delivered 
t  he  furrow  to  the  revolving  disk ;  the 
disk  shed  and  inverted  the  furrow  because 
of  its  angle  and  due  to  the  action  of  a 
scraper.  In  all  51  revolving  moldboards 
shown  in  the  patent  drawings,  disks, 
cylindrical,  tapered  or  conical  rollers,  or 
even  revolving  belts  replaced  a  portion 
of  the  moldboard. 

Rotary  plows  appear  in  the  patent 
office  records  about  1840.  The  early 
types  had  one  principal  revolving  mem¬ 
ber.  which  was  armed  at  the  periphery 
with  knives,  picks,  cutters  or  chopping 
blades  —  even  circular  saws  were  tried. 
The  drawings  of  a  patent  issued  in  1S7S 
to  D.  H.  Lane,  of  Anoka,  Minn.,  show  a 
pair  of  concave  disks  angled  and  inclined 
very  much  according  to  present  practice. 
The  disks  completely  replaced  the  share 
and  stationary  moldboard.  But  Lane  s 
disks,  and  others  of  the  period,  were  open 
at  the  center ;  the  cutting  edge  or  rim 
was  connected  by  spokes  to  the  central 
hub.  Such  wheel  type  disks  had  been 
previously  used  in  Scotland  and  probably 
in  Canada,  nl  the  early  models  the  angle 
and  inclination  of  the  disks  were  often 
variable. 

Although  most  of  the  patents  on  rotary 
plows  and  revolving  moldboards  never  got 
far  beyond  the  blue-print  stage,  they  did, 
nevertheless,  prepare  the  way  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  modern  disk  plow. 

Letters  from  Deere  &  Co.,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Co.,  indicate  that 
the  manufacture  of  disk  plows,  in  quan¬ 
tity.  began  about  1900.  This  type  of 
plow  is  used  where  plowing  conditions 
are  different,  on  waxy,  sticky,  gumbo 
soils  and  on  hard,  compact,  adobe  soils, 
where  moldboard  plows  will  not  scour 
or  cannot  be  made  to  penetrate  well. 

Comparatively  few  disk  plows  are  used 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  north  of 
the  Ohio.  But  they  are  in  common  use 
in  the  Southwest,  in  Texas  and  California, 
particularly  in  the  Imperial  Yalley,  and 
in  the  Salt  River  Yalley  of  Arizona. 
Some  go  to  the  Dakotas  and  Montana. 
A  considerable  number  are  exported,  es¬ 
pecially  to  North  Africa.  In  the  East¬ 
ern  States  the  disk  plow  is  often  used 
for  plowing  brush  land  or  recently 
cleared  land.  But,  in  general,  the  mold- 
board  plow  is  preferred  wherever  soil 
conditions  permit  its  use.  A.  A.  STONE. 


INSURE  BETTER  LIVING 

Keep  the  threshing  job  in  the 
family  —  with  the  All-Crop 
Harvester.  Free  Mother  from 
worry,  cooking  over  a  hot  stove 
for  a  threshing  crew  that  will 
show  up  nobody  knows  when. 
Late  suppers,  long  sieges  of 
trading  work  are  out  of  date. 


INSURE  BETTER  FARMING  ...  and 
More  Profit  ...  Free  yourself 
from  the  risks  of  one-crop  farm¬ 
ing  and  binder-thresher  harvests! 
You  can  make  a 
cash  profit  while 
you  improve  the 
land.  Near  you 
lives  an  All-Crop, 

Harvester  owner 
.  .  .  ask  him! 


BUY  AN  ALL-CROP  HARVESTER 


"Successor  to  the  Binder 

Pay  yourself  at  harvest  time . . ,  instead  of 
somebody  else.  The  All-Crop  System  of 
Farming  insures  your  payday,  because 
you  have  no  threshing  bills,  no  harvest 
crew,  no  shocking,  no  twine  to  buy.  Your 
total  harvesting  expense  is  usually  less 
than  one-fourth  of  binder-thresher  costs. 

Pay  yourself  more  at  harvest  time  .  .  .  more  for  years  to 
come.  The  All-Crop  Harvester  gives  you  a  new  system 
of  building  up  your  land  at  a  cash  profit.  For  the  first 
time  you  can  harvest  soil-building  legumes  as  a  cash  seed 
crop  without  waste.  With  simple  adjustments  of  the 
Ail-Crop’s  full-width  5-foot  cylinder,  you  can  harvest  83 
different  crops  .  .  .  grains,  beans  and  seeds.  You  can 
handle  weedy  crops  or  green,  heavy  growth  that  would 
choke  ordinary  machines.  Cutter  bar  shaves  the  ground 
to  get  lodged,  tangled  grain. 

Pay  yourself  and  your  children  the  benefits  of  the  All- 
Crop  System  of  Farming.  Send  coupon  for  FREE  booklet! 


TO  BETTER  LIVING 
1 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  10,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wi». 
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Gentlemen 

- [ _ ] _  Send  FREE  catalogs  checked.  I  farm _ ..acres., 

TO  MORE  PR0FIT^>  Q  All-Crop  Harvester  Q  Track-Type  Tractor 

|  1  Two-Plow  Tractor  Q  High  Speed  Plows 
0  Three-Plow  Tractor  0  Tillage  Tools 
Q  Four-Plow  Tractor  Q  Stationary  Power  Units 


Name. 

Town. 


R.F.D 


.State.... 


^TOU’VE  no  idea  how  much  your  land  really  can  produce  until  you 
try  Agrico.”  That’s  the  report  from  farmer  after  farmer— many  of 
them  right  in  your  locality.  Says  Jester  G.  Morehouse,  of  Hartwick, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.:  “Last  season  was  very  wet,  but  Agrico  helped  me  get 
124  bushels  of  ear  corn  to  the  acre,  90%  of  it  hard  and  fully  matured; 
practically  all  of  it  perfect,  with  ears  filled  to  the  tip  with  hard1  kernels.’’ 

It’s  the  same  story  everywhere  you  go— from  Long  Island  to  Lake  Erie, 
growers  who  used  Agrico  last  year  report  yields  of  ensilage  corn  that  ran 
as  high  as  21%  tons  an  acre;  400,  500  and  even  more  bushels  potatoes 
an  acre;  truck  crops  that  brought  fancy  prices  for  early  maturity  and 
prime  quality.  There’s  a  brand  of  Agrico  specially  made  for.  each  crop. 
Try  some  Agrico  this  year— see  the  all-important  difference  it  makes 
in  your  crop  yields  and  profits. 

Agrico  is  Manufactured  Only  by  ; 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co 

CARTERET,  N.  I.  •  BALTIMORE,  MD.  •  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


AGRICO— THE  NATION’S  LEADING  FERTILIZER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal."  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page . 
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History  of  the  New  York  State  Canals 


Most  of  us  have  seen  the  old  Erie 
Canal  and  a  greater  number  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  successor,  the  present  Barge 
Canal.  As  a  hobby  I  spent  a  good  many 
hours  looking  over  old  records  and  maps 
in  the  public  libraries,  the  State  canal  of¬ 
fice,  etc.  Probably  the  first  canal  con¬ 
structed  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  was  a  short  waterway  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  built  in  1750,  for 
transporting  stone,  by  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor  Cadwalder  Colden.  The  first  canal 
in  North  America,  however,  antedated 
this  by  50  years,  being  an  attempt  at 
Laehine,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  undertaken 
by  Dollier  Casson. 

From  1609  to  176S  natural  streams 
were  used  but  from  that  time  to  the  year 
1797  the  people  were  awakening  to  the 
needs  of  improved  navigation.  Inland 
navigation  companies  were  organized  and 
work  was  underway.  Between  1817  and 
1825  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  were 
constructed  and  proved  so  successful  that 
between  1826  and  1S34  other  canals  were 
started :  Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Seneca, 
Chemung,  Crooked  Lake  and  Chenango 
by  the  State  and  the  Oneida  Lake  and 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canals  by  private 
enterprise.  From  1835  to  1841  the  Erie 
Canal  was  enlarged  and  construction  was 
started  on  the  Seneca  River  towpath,  the 
Black  River  Canal,  the  Genesee  Valley 
Canal  and  the  Oneida  River  improve¬ 
ment.  The  records  show  that  there  were 
69  separate  companies  incorporated  for 
the  construction  of  canals  within  the 
State.  About  1841  a  financial  panic  oe- 
cured  and  work  was  stopped  until  1S47. 

The  Erie  Canal  was  originally  called 
the  Grand  Canal.  It  ran  from  Rome  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  was  the  longest  canal  in 
the  world,  363  miles.  There  were  72 
locks,  each  110  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide. 
Fifty-seven  of  these  were  double  locks, 
the  largest  being  at  Lockport.  Here  the 
locks  were  in  five  pairs  with  a  combined 
lift  of  54  feet.  Later  these  were  replaced 
by  a  single  lift  lock. 

The  Champlain  Canal  was  started  by 
the  chartering  of  the  Northern  Lock 
Navigation  Company  in  1792.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  was  spent  by  this 
company  in  building  the  waterway  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson 
River  but  very  little  was  accomplished 
until  1816.  at  which  time  the  State  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioners  to  make  plans  and 
estimates.  By  1818  more  than  12  miles 
were  completed  and  the  canal  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1829. 

In  1792  the  Western  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Company  was  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  canal  be¬ 
tween  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  On¬ 
tario.  This  company  built  a  canal 
around  the  falls  at  Little  Falls,  con¬ 
nected  the  Mohawk  River  with  Wood 
Creek  at  Rome  and  in  1808  the  company 
surrendered  all  of  its  grant  west  of 
Oneida  Lake.  In  1820  the  State  divided 
into  lots  its  hige  tract  of  land  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County  and  sold  them  to  raise 
money  for  the  Oswego  River  navigation 
improvement. 

In  1S23  the  Oswego  Canal  Company 
was  incorporated  and  construction  was 
started.  The  State  soon  assumed  con¬ 
trol  and  the  canal  was  completed  in  1828, 
being  38  miles  long. 

The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  had  its 
inception  with  the  incorporation  of  the 
Seneca  Lock  Navigation  Company  in 
1813.  It  had  the  same  directors  as  the 
Seneca  and  Susquehanna  Lock  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company.  The  latter  company  was 
incorporated  in  181o  to  build  a  canal 
from  Seneca  Lake  to  the  Chemung  River 
(known  as  Chemung  Canal).  This  was 
completed  in  1821.  It  cost  $<0,000,  of 
which  the  State  paid  $21,000. 

The  Black  River  Canal  was  advocated 
by  Governor  Clinton  in  1825  to  connect 
Black  River  with  the  Erie  Canal.  This 
canal  was  constructed  pursuant  to  statute 
in  1836  and  was  completed  in  1855.  It 
ran  from  the  Black  River  to  connect 
Rome  and  Lyons  Falls.  It  was  3o  miles 
long,  exclusive  of  the  Black  River.  A 
feeder  of  about  10  miles  was  constructed 
from  Forestport  to  Boonville,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1848.  In  July,  1897,  a  dis¬ 
astrous  break  near  Forestport  occurred. 
In  May,  1898,  another  break  occurred  at 
the  same  place,  which  made  the  officials 
somewhat  suspicious.  In  the  Summer 
of  1899  information  was  received  which 
confirmed  their  belief  and  in  September 
of  that  year  another  break  occurred.  Fif¬ 
teen  or  20  persons  were  arrested  and  the 
Grand  Jury  indicted  13  of  them.  In 
1900  the  canal  between  Boonville  and 
Lyons  Falls  was  recommended  for  aband¬ 
onment.  The  canal  was  abandoned  for 
canal  purposes  in  1925,  but  a  portion  is 
noAv  used  for  feeder  purposes. 

The  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1792  to 
construct  the  Baldwinsville  Canal.  In 
1909  they  relinquished  the  rights  west  of 
Oneida  Lake.  In  1909  Dr.  Baldwin  built 


a  lock  and  canal  to  permit  passage 
around  the  falls.  The  Legislature  granted 
him  authority  to  collect  tolls.  In  1819 
Dr.  Baldwin  conveyed  his  rights  to  his 
two  sons  who  continued  the  same  rights 
for  21  years. 

The  Shinnecock  and  Peconic  Canal  was 
started  in  1884  to  connect  the  two  bays. 
This  was  the  only  salt  water  canal  be¬ 
longing  to  the  State. 

Buffalo  had  a  number  of  small  canals : 
Main  and  Hamburg,  Clark  and  Skinner, 
Ohio  Slip,  Blackwell,  Evans  Ship,  Com¬ 
mercial  Slip,  Prime  Slip  canals. 

The  Chemung  Canal  was  another  of  the 
Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany’s  ventures.  It  was  started  in  1792, 
but  the  “Stop  Law”  in  1842  put  a  stop 
to  the  improvements  until  1846.  In  1881 
all  material  in  locks,  bridges,  etc.,  sold 
for  $2,200.  The  remaining  property  was 
sold  to  railroads  and  private  individuals 
for  canal  purposes. 

The  Crooked  Lake  Canal,  also  known 
as  the  Penn  Yan  Canal,  began  at  Dres¬ 
den  on  the  west  shore  of  Seneca  Lake.  It 
connected  Crooked  Lake  (Keuka  Lake) 
and  ran  from  Dresden  to  Penn  Yan. 
There  were  28  locks  in  eight  miles.  Con¬ 


struction  was  authorized  in  1829. 

The  Oneida  Lake  Canal  was  started 
by  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation 
Company  and  purchased  by  the  State  in 
1832.  It  was  abandoned,  then  passed  by 
State  to  the  Oneida  Lake  Canal  Com¬ 
pany.  It  was  completed  in  1834  and 
was  6%  miles  long. 

The  Chenango  Canal  was  authorized  in 
1833  for  construction.  The  route  was 
from  Binghamton  up  the  Chenango  River 
Valley  to  the  headwaters  and  thence  to 
the  Erie  Canal. 

The  Genesee  Valley  Canal  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  connect  the  Genesee  River  with 
the  Allegheny  River.  The  residents  of 
the  counties  of  Monroe,  Livingston,  Gen¬ 
esee,  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus,  presented 
the  State  Legislature  with  petitions  in 
1823  asking  for  its  construction.  Sur¬ 
veys  were  not  made  until  1835  and  the 
canal  was  completed  in  1856.  In  1880 
the  land  was  deeded  to  the  Genesee  Val¬ 
ley  Canal  Railroad  Company. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  was 
used  from  1825  to  1899  and  then  was 
abandoned  and  used  for  a  railroad. 

In  1846  the  Junction  Canal  Company 
was  incorporated  to  build  the  Junction 
Canal  from  Chemung  to  Chenango  and 
connect  the  New  York  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  canals.  The  canal  was  used  for 


13  years  and  in  1896  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Junction  Canal  and  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  A  flood  destroyed  the 
Pennsylvania  connection  in  1865.  The 
railroad  was  completed  in  1869.  The 
canal  was  repaired  and  reopened  for  the 
Summer  of  1871,  then  closed  and  never 
reopened. 

Thei’e  are  still  some  interesting  sights 
along  the  routes  of  the  old  canals  and  1 
list  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
ones :  The  Delta  Reservoir  is  on  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  River,  four  miles  above  the  city 
of  Rome,  with  a  capacity  of  2,750,000,000 
cubic  feet.  It  is  a  concrete  structure 
300  feet  long.  Four  60-inch  pipes  pass 
water  down  stream  and  a  30-inch  pipe¬ 
line  supplied  water  to  the  Black  River 
Canal.  The  area  of  Delta  Dam  is  4 y3 
square  miles. 

The  locks  at  Rome  were  originally 
made  of  brick  but  not  standing  the  frost 
they  were  replaced  by  stone.  The  first 
court  house  in  Rome,  built  about  1806, 
was  constructed  from  bricks  removed 
from  the  canal  locks.  This  structure  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1848.  The  bricks 
were  then  used  in  constructing  a  dwell¬ 
ing  which  stands  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  George  and  Court  streets. 


HENRY  E.  ROBERTS. 


“By  actual  test  under 
identical  conditions  it  uses  less  distillate  than 
gasoline.”  That’s  a  gait  that  gets  things  done. 
Look  at  the  low  cost  .  .  .  only  a  fraction  over  10 
cents  an  acre  for  plowing  fuel  .  .  .  and  he  plows 
6  to  7  inches  deep. 

Call  on  your  Case  dealer  for  more  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures.  See  how  Case  gets  fast,  flexible  power  out  of 
any  standardized  tractor  fuel  from  distillates  to 
gasoline.  See  how  Case  tractors  have  run  4  to  8 
years  at  upkeep  averaging  less  than  one  cent  an 
hour  on  low-cost  fuels  .  .  .  how  their  owners  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  give  10  to  17  years  of  work.  Com¬ 
pare  your  costs  with  theirs  .  .  .  see  how  much  you 
can  save  in  1938  and  for  years  to  come  by  chang¬ 
ing  to  Case  NOW. 

Construction  That  Cuts  Power  Costs 

Low  working  pressures  in  Case  tractor  transmis¬ 
sions  prevent  wear,  friction,  and  waste  of  power. 
The  variable-heat  manifold  enables  you  to  burn  a 
wide  range  of  fuels  .  .  .  Case-built  oil-wash  air 
cleaner  and  felt  seals  for  all  shafts  keep  dirt  out 
and  upkeep  down.  Case  cylinder  sleeves  are  more 
uniform  in  shape,  cooling  and  oiling.  Combus¬ 
tion  is  more  complete  and  power  pressures  high¬ 
er  with  moderate  compression.  All  these  features 
result  in  reserve  power  that  takes  tough  spots 
without  a  struggle,  carries  normal  loads  with¬ 
out  strain,  makes  the  tractor  last  longer  at 
lower  upkeep.  Be  sure  to  mail  coupon. 
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World's  Poultry  Congress 

The  Seventh  World's  Poultry  Congress 
will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  July  28  - 
August  7,  1939.  Long  preparation  is 
needed  in  planning  such  an  event,  hence 
the  directors  of  the  exposition  are  start¬ 
ing  early.  The  nations  of  the  world  may 
differ  widely  on  such  matters  as  politics 
or  economics,  but  all  agree  on  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  productive  poultry,  and  much 
good  is  sure  to  come  from  this  wide  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas. 

The  purposes  of  the  Congress  are 
stated  as  follows : 

1.  — To  stimulate  interest  in  world  poul¬ 
try  affairs  and  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
national  relations  by  bringing  together 
those  interested  in  various  phases  of  this 
industry  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  — To  pool  the  best  and  most  recent 
knowledge  concerning  the  various  aspects 
of  the  poultry  industry  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

3.  — To  encourage  the  development  of 
scientific  research  *Work  and  education  in 
connection  with  the  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  poultry  products. 

4.  — To  encourage,  through  displays  on 
an  international  basis  of  purebred  poul¬ 
try,  the  improvement  of  poultry  stocks  in 
all  countries. 

5.  — To  illustrate,  by  governmental  and 
industry  exhibits,  important  phases  and 
progress  of  the  world's  poultry  industry. 

0. — To  encourage,  through  appropriate 
measures,  the  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  poultry  industry. 

7. — To  afford  an  opportunity  for  poul- 
trymen  of  the  world  to  visit  various  units 
of  the  industry  and  points  of  historic  and 
scenic  interest  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  World’s  Fairs  being  held  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

The  following  five  sections  to  be  held 
simultaneously  will  comprise  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Sessions : 

Section  1. — Genetics  and  physiology. 

Section  2. — Nutrition  and  incubation. 

Section  3. — Pathology  and  disease  con¬ 
trol. 

Section  4. — Economics,  including  pro¬ 
cessing  and  marketing. 

Section  5. — General. 

Sessions  will  be  held  for  three-hour 
periods  on  each  of  five  successive  days, 
Monday,  July  31  to  Friday,  August  4. 

A  chairman  will  be  appointed  from  the 
the  representatives  of  the  participating 
nations  to  preside  at  the  daily  session  of 
each  of  the  designated  sections.  In  each 
section  questions  relating  only  to  that 
section’s  specific  matter  will  be  presented 
and  discussed. 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  opportu¬ 
nity  for  discussion,  the  number  of  papers 
presented  in  each  section  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  30,  making  the  maximum  number  of 
papers  150. 

Papers  will  be  accepted  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Scientific  Program  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Berley  Win- 
ton,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Acceptance  of  any  paper 
will  be  determined  by  its  contribution  to 
existing  knowledge. 

There  will  be  provisions  for  meetings 
of  the  various  poultry  associations.  Any 
such  organization  or  association  desiring 
a  meeting  will  please  notify  G.  O.  Glaus- 
er.  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau.  Inc., 
1694  Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  such  a  request  there  should  be  enum¬ 
erated  (a)  the  name  of  the  association 
or  organization,  (b)  the  preferred  date 
and  hours  of  the  meeting,  (c)  probable 
number  of  persons  to  be  accommodated, 
and  (d)  type  of  facilities  desired.  It  is 
suggested  that  in  order  to  avoid  conflict 
with  other  features  of  the  program,  such 
meetings  be  held  in  the  afternoon. 

The  General  Chairman  of  the  Congress 
is  James  E.  Rice,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. ; 
secretary,  W.  D.  Termohlen,  LT.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 


Finding  a  Water  Vein 

I  had  a  well  and  couldn’t  get  any  wa¬ 
ter.  Is  there  any  truth  about  a  cherry, 
peach  or  plum  twig  to  locate  a  vein? 

New  York.  G.  v. 

We  have  no  belief  in  this  plan,  and 
have  never  heard  anyone  explain  any  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  work.  Yet  we  know 
that  there  are  persons  who  believe  in  it 
very  thoroughly,  and  those  who  use  the 
twig  very  often  do  succeed  in  locat¬ 
ing  water.  The  fact,  is  that  in  most  of 
our  country,  water  veins  are  available,  so 
that  some  of  these  locations  with  the 
twigs  may  have  been  mere  accidents.  An¬ 
other  possible  explanation  is  that  in  some 
cases  men  through  long  observation  ap¬ 
pear  to  know  about  where  water  will  be 
found.  Sometimes  the  lay  of  the  land 
outside  gives  an  indication,  although  that 
is  no  sure  rule.  We  think  that  as  a  rule 
these  “water  witches,”  as  they  are  called, 
are  sincere  in  their  belief  in  this  method 
of  finding  water,  and  the  chances  are 
that  if  we  were  looking  for  a  place  to  get 
a  well  and  one  of  these  men  came  around, 
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we  should  give  him  opportunity  to  see 
what  he  could  do. 

Sometimes  information  may  be  had 
with  regard  to  water  veins  in  a  locality 
from  people  who  live  there  or  through  a 
soil  survey  carried  on  by  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  which  may  give  quite 
a  good  description  of  the  water-bearing 
areas.  Some  of  these  underground 
streams  are  quite  wide  so  that  they  are 
easily  struck  by  drilling  and  others  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  small  so  that  they  are  as 
easily  missed.  We  knew  one  case  where 
a  man  spent  considerable  money  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  a  well  near  his  buildings 
which  were  on  ground  considerably 
elevated.  He  had  two  wells  drilled,  both 
in  the  neighborhood  of  200  feet  deep.  The 
drillers  would  give  no  guarantee  of  get¬ 
ting  water  because  the  location  did  not 
suggest  that  probability,  but  he  took  the 
chance  and  failed.  In  another  case  a  well 
was  dug  20  feet  deep  without  striking 
water  to  amount  to  anything.  They  hit 
rock  so  that  put  an  end  to  the  digging. 
However,  the  owner  before  filling  up  the 
place  decided  to  try  drilling  a  hole  in  the 
rock  a  couple  of  feet  and  putting  in  a 
blast,  thinking  that  might  stir  up  some¬ 
thing.  This  was  done,  using  common 
black  blasting  powder.  The  result  was 
quite  a  surprise  because  the  blasting 
opened  a  vein  which  ran  into  the  well 
and  made  an  abundant  supply. 


Business  Bits 

“Warren’s  R.  I.  Reds.” — The  new  an¬ 
nual  catalog,  published  by  J.  J.  Warren, 
Box  20,  North  Brookfield.  Mass.,  will  be 
of  interest  to  any  poultryman  who 
raises  or  contemplates  raising  R.  I.  Reds. 
The  book  describes  breeding  and  selection 
methods  practiced  by  Mr.  Warren  which 
has  resulted  in  the  Warren  Reds  making 
an  outstanding  record  at  several  of  the 
official  egg-laying  contests.  A  postcard 
addressed  to  Mr.  Warren  at  the  above  ad¬ 
dress  will  bring  a  copy  to  you. 


“Zeller  Farm  White  Leghorn  Cata¬ 
log.” — S.  P.  Zeller,  proprietor  of  the  Zel¬ 
ler  Farm,  Box  C,  Mt.  Aetna,  Pa.,  has 
published  an  attractive  booklet  featuring 
the  Zeller  Leghorn  stock.  Many  actual 
photos  showing  the  birds  and  equipment 
on  Zeller  Farms  are  featured.  It  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  request. 


“Townsend’s  Strawberry  Catalog.” — 
The  new  Townsend  catalog  lists  and  de¬ 
scribes  practically  all  of  the  popular 
strawberry  varieties  as  well  as  other  nur¬ 
sery  stock.  The  book  is  attractively 
printed  and  illustrated  and  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  berry-growers.  It  will  be 
mailed  free.  Address  E.  W.  Townsend 
Sons,  74  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


“Farm  and  Livestock  Record  Book.” — 
This  is  a  handy  little  book,  designed  to 
keep  a  record  of  farm  accounts  in  a 
simple  manner.  It  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  by  writing  to  Continental 
Steel  Co.,  Box  B-20,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


“Book  of  Flowers.”  —  Flower  lovers 
will  be  interested  in  this  neat  little  cata¬ 
log  issued  by  Howard  M.  Gillet,  Box 
253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  Although  the 
booklet  makes  a  special  feature  of  gladioli 
bulbs,  it  also  includes  a  number  of  the 
other  popular  flowers.  It's  free. 


“Wallingford  Nursery  Price  List.”  — 
Instead  of  printing  an  elaborate  catalog, 
the  Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co.,  Box 
A,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  issues  a  business¬ 
like  folder  and  price  list  which  lists  the 
varieties  of  fruit  trees  that  this  coucern 
specializes  in.  It  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request. 


“Rayner’s  Berry  Book.” — This  attrac¬ 
tive  catalog  includes  practically  all  of  the 
standard  varieties  of  strawberries  as  well 
as  many  other  small  fruits  for  the  home 
garden.  The  book  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated  and  will  be  of  interest  to  both 
commercial  growers  and  small  gardeners. 
It’s  free.  Address  Rayner  Bros.,  Box 
110,  Salisbury,  Md. 


“Roller’s  Seed  Annual.” — This  attrac¬ 
tive  catalog  includes  a  full  list  of  field 
seeds,  including  the  popular  varieties  of 
corn,  potatoes,  grasses,  etc.  A  liberal 
portion  of  the  book  is  also  devoted  to  gar¬ 
den  and  flower  seeds.  In  fact,  it  covers 
practically  all  varieties  of  seeds.  It's 
well  printed  and  illustrated.  It  may  be 
obtained  free  by  addressing  P.  L.  Rohrer 
&  Bro.,  Box  NY.  Smoketown,  Pa. 


E.  II.  Burson  Nursery,  Clifton.  N.  Y., 
has  issued  an  unique  and  unpretentious 
catalog  featuring  fruit  trees,  ornamentals, 
roses,  bulbs,  plants,  etc.  It's  free. 


Old  Uncle  Natchel— he’s  well- 
known  throughout  the  South 
for  his  deep  love  of  all  natural 
things  and  his  strong  belief  in 
Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of 
Soda  —  "Natchel  Sody,"  as  he 
calls  it. 


"All  my  life,”  says  Uncle  Natchel, 
*Tse  seen  folks  growin’  crops  wid 
natchel  sody.” 

And  even  longer  than  that,  farmers 
have  relied  on  Natural  Chilean 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

If  you  are  using  Natural  Chilean 
Nitrate,  you  know  how  good  it  is.  If 
you’ve  not  used  it  let  this  be  the  year 
you  begin.  It  carries  plenty  of  quickly 
available  nitrogen  and  many  other 
vital  elements  in  natural  balance  and 
blend. 

“Natchel  balance  and  blend  —  dot's  de  secret 
— yas  suh!"  says  Uncle  Natchel. 

NATURAL 

CHILEAN 

NITRATE  or  SODA 


_  °\  CUMlfcNttlO 


T|k  nmur*1- 

XjSlUWjUMiiik 


hmm 

Hus 


BOTH  GUARANTEED 
16%  NITROGEN 


THE 

NATURAL 

SiOS 

DRESSER 


HOT  BED  SASH,  SIZE  3ft.  x  6ft.  $1.50 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Extra  strong,  joints  blind,  pure 
white  lead  applied  to  fill  all  comers, 
etc.,  well  mortised.  tight-fitting, 
smooth  finish,  sides  parallel  to  pre¬ 
vent  gaps,  round  press-fitted  iron  cross 
bar.  easily  the  bast  that  you  can  buy. 
Write  for  Bulletin  437  describing 
many  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from, 
and  prices. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Maule’s  Su ccm  Tomato 

Barge,  smooth,  heavy,  ^vi\\'\  a 
ripe**  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Deep  * 
solid,  luscious:  red. 

I5c-packet  (over  1000 
seeds)  free  with 
Maule’s  Seed  Book. 

Send  3c  for  postage, 
or  send  25c  for 
'A  Ounce,  postpaid 
Win.  HENRY  MAULE  tvliueuxlaij 

561  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila,,  pa.  57 


SEEDS  FREE 


— Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
$1.00  for  100-page  book.  “First  Lessons 
in  Beekeeping,”  and  one  year  subscription.  Catalog 
free.  American  Bee  Journal.  Box  R.  Hamilton.  Illinois 


MFIYI  WAlMTFn  To  .sel1  our  Complete  Line  of 
IHUl  If  fill  1  LI/  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals. 
Cash  commission  paid  weekly. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro.  Virginia 


Courses: 

Aeronautical 

Engineering 


ENROLL 


in  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  avia¬ 
tion  school  in  the 
TJ.  S.  Classes  now 
being  formed. 
Master  Mechanics' 
and  Aeronautical 
Engineering  Courses- 
Day  Classes  Starting 
March  14,  1938. 
Write  for  booklet 
to  Dept.  A. 


Master 

Mechanics 


CASEY  JONES  SCHOOL  of  AERONAUTICS 

534  BROAD  STREET,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


I  O  F*  Presses.  Graters,  Pumps.  Filters.  Supplies, 
1  L  (J  Booklet  FREE  how  to  keep  cider  sweet 
Ij  make  vinegar  quicklv,  monev  in  roadside 

A*  1  **  "  ■■  mills.  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


FILLING  Stations,  Old  Estates.  Farms.  City  Properties.  To 
settle  estate.or  pay  debts.  S.  I*.  POWELL,  Fredericksbarg.Ta 


Gel 

1  YOU 

[R  SHA 

W  “DU-ALL”  TRACTOR 

J“Mr  SHAW  ii  Ike  hi 
^  all  arouud  vorka 
■  tva  kid -and  il  u 
X  only  ft  an  hour  to  r 

I”  FACTORY  PRICE 

555 


Does  All  Farm  Work— Runs  Belt  Machinery! 

Plows,  discs,  harrows,  furrows,  seeds,  cultivates,  harvests,  mows,  rakea, 
cuts  weeds,  hauls.  Runs  washing  machines,  feed  grinders,  saws,  lathes 
and  other  belt  machinery.  Does  work  of  many  men  or  a  horse.  Can  be 
Uses  Kerosene  A  _  run  by  woman  or  boy 

or  Gasoline ! 


NEW  MODELS  have  "bull -dog- 

"r.™, power  and  "CAT- 
LIK..fci  ease  of  operation.  8  speeds  forward 
and  reverse.  Special  6  speed  gear  to  order, 
runs  X  to  15  miles  per  hr.  Turns  in  its 
tracks— no  lifting,  pushing.  Tool  attach¬ 
ments  for  all  uses.  Jiffy  hitches.  Patented 
tool  control.  Powerful  4-cycle,  air-cooled 
engine.  4  Models— 2  to  5  H.  P.  LOW  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICE  sent  on  request. 

1 0-DAY  TRIAL- F3e,„°3  you£  own  work 

IV  UHI  iniHL  for  10  days.  See  how  DU- 

ALL  eaves  money,  time,  labor.  Write  nearest 
office  for  complete  details. 

On  Display  at  International  Flower  Show 
Space  256,  Mar.  14-19,  Grand  Central  Palace,  N.  Y. 

SHAW  IYIFG.  CO.,  4702  Front  Street,  Galesburg.  KanS. 

f>S12  F  Magnolia  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. :  130  F  West,  lid  St,,  New  York  TV  v  - 
66S  F  North  Fourth  St. .  Columbus,  Ohio.  ’  ‘ 


FREE 

BOOK i 

56  page  cats!  off. 
Pictures  DU-ALL 
In  action  on  all 
sorts  of  jobs.  Con¬ 
tains  letters  from 
enthusiastic  users. 
bhowB  various  mod¬ 
els.  attachments, 
tools.  Quotes  LOW 
Factory  PRICES, 
WRITS  TOOAYS 


Aiir 
Tires 

or  Steo*i 
Lug-Typ<* 
Wh*«*i>* 
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RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


February  12,  1938 


Oi<J  Time  Grain  Handling 


I  grew  up  on  a  farm  about  18  miles 
west  of  Palmyra,  Mo.,  where  from  nine 
years  of  age  till  15  or  10,  my  job  at 
thrashing  time  was  on  the  straw  stack. 
Here  the  older  help  by  various  devices 
always  tried  and  frequently  succeeded  in 
maneuvering  me  into  a  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  straw  carrier.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was,  if  possible,  set  so  the  wind 
blew  straight  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
carrier.  All  thrashing  was  done  from 
the  stack  or  rick,  and  frequently  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  this,  but  when  the 
wind  was  where  the  machine  men  called 
“right,”  it  was  an  awful  place. 

But  first  a  word  about  the  harvesting 
of  the  grain  preceding  the  thrashing.  In 
my  father's  boyhood  it  was  done  with 
cradles  operated  by  hand.  I  never  saw 
that  on  any  large  scale,  though  I  have 
known  of  small  patches  of  grain  so  cut, 
and  always  the  first  swath  around  a  field 
was  cut  with  a  cradle  before  the  horse- 
drawn  harvester  was  started.  This  horse- 
drawn  harvester  was  known  in  my  day  as 
a  “dropper.”  It  was  built  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  an  ordinary  mowing  machine 
with  bearded  cutting  blades.  Hinged 
back  of  the  cutter-bar  was  a  light  plat¬ 
form  about  three  feet  wide  and  the  length 
of  the  cutter-bar.  This  platform  was 
controlled  by  a  foot  lever  operated  by  the 
driver  of  the  machine.  When  he  judged 
enough  cut  grain  was  on  this  platform  to 
make  a  bundle  he  let  the  platform  drop 
and  the  grain  slid  off  on  the  ground. 
The  platform  was  then  elevated  to  catch 
the  next  bundle  of  grain.  Binding  was 
done  by  men,  usually  four,  though  some¬ 
times  in  very  heavy  grain  five  were  nec¬ 
essary.  Each  took  about  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  the  distance  around  the  tract 
being  cut.  A  man  would  bind  up  to 
where  his  neighbor  ahead  of  him  began, 
and  wait  for  the  dropper  to  come  around 
again,  when  he  would  bind  up  to  the 
next  station,  thus  working  gradually 
around  the  field. 

The  stuff  the  bundles  were  bound  with 


was  the  grain  itself.  Nothing  was  then 
known  of  twine,  for  such  purposes.  When 
a  man  approached  a  bunch  of  dropped 
grain  he  took  two  length  of  the  grain, 
about  12  or  15  straws  in  each,  doubled 
the  ends  over  each  other  in  such  a  way 
that  when  pressed  tight  against  the  bun¬ 
dle  of  grain  they  would  hold  and  not 
slip,  scooping  the  grain  up,  all  in  nearly 
one  motion,  and  as  he  walked  to  the  next 
bundle  dropped  by  the  machine,  drew 
his  band  tight  around  the  bundle,  gave 
the  ends  a  professional  twist  under  the 
band,  flirted  the  tied  bundle  to  one  side 
and  stooped  for  the  next  bunch.  An  ex¬ 
pert  could  keep  up  a  steady  walk,  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  a  couple  of  seconds,  stoop 
for  a  fresh  band  and  bundle,  and  leave 
his  bundles  tied  tight  all  around  the  field. 
The  binders  were  followed  by  the  shock¬ 
ers  who  collected  the  bundles  and  set  up 
the  shocks,  capping  these  with  two  bun¬ 
dles  spread  fanwise  and  also  tied  with 
grain. 

All  grain  was  then  stacked  or  ricked 
after  standing  a  few  weeks  in  the  shock. 
I  never  saw  grain  hauled  direct '  to  the 
thrasher  from  the  shock.  If  the  crop  was 
large,  stacks  would  be  built  the  proper 
distance  apart  and  the  thrasher  set  be¬ 
tween  and  grain  fed  to  it  from  both 
sides.  Thrashing  machines  were  not  so 
plentiful  as  now  and  the  season  was 
much  longer.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see 
thrashing  continued  into  the  early  part 
of  the  Winter,  and  I  have  seen  snow  re¬ 
moved  from  the  top  of  stacks  before 
thrashing  began. 

Now  I  come  to  the  type  of  thrasher 
used  until  after  I  was  15  years  old.  I 
do  not  remember  when  the  first  engine- 
driven  machines  appeared,  but  I  never 
saw  anything  but  horse-powered  machines 
during  my  boyhood.  The  power  plant  was 
a  circular  turn-table  about  nine  or  ten 
feet  in  diameter  and  about  two  feet  high. 
It  had  a  flat  wooden  top  with  usually  a 
box  or  some  sort  of  seat  for  the  driver. 
Sticking  out  from  the  edge  of  this  circu¬ 
lar  turn-table  were  four  or  five  sweeps  or 
poles  about  10  or  12  feet  long  and  spaced 
regularly  around  the  circumference  of  the 
turn-table.  At  the  end  of  each  sweep 
were  double  and  single  trees  to  which 
were  hitched  a  team  of  horses.  These 
were  also  tied  by  a  halter-rein  to  the 


sweep  ahead,  eight  to  ten  live  horse¬ 
power.  The  motive  power  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  thrasher,  perhaps  30  feet 
away  by  a  joined  iron  rod  which  had  cog 
wheel  connections,  with  both  the  turn¬ 
table  and  the  thrasher.  In  making  their 
circuit  the  horses  stepped  over  this  rod 
which  was  only  a  couple  of  inches  above 
ground.  Time  came  to  start  and  the 
driver  mounted  the  turn-table  and  called 
to  his  horses  and  round  and  round  they 
went  in  a  circle.  The  machine  men  fur¬ 
nished  the  horses  and  moved  from  place 
to  place.  Usually  three  men  belonged 
with  the  machine.  Looking  after  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  horses  was  their  job.  The 
farmer  fed  everything  and  furnished  the 
labor,  though  most  of  the  latter  was  on 
a  trade-work  basis. 

I  am  not  right  clear  in  my  recollection, 
as  stacking  straw  was  a  job  that  tended 
to  becloud  and  blur  your  sensations  and 
memory,  but  I  think  300  to  350  bushels 
of  wheat  was  a  good  day's  thrashing.  In 
Montana  in  1907  I  saw  power  thrashers 
in  very  heavy  grain  turn  out  2,500  bush¬ 
els  in  a  day,  and  later  I  have  seen  the 
combine  head  the  wheat  and  thrash  it  as 
it  went  along,  turning  out  sacks  of 
thrashed  grain  instead  of  bundles.  But 
1907,  to  say  nothing  of  1937,  is  a  long 
way  from  1877,  when  my  experiences  as 
a  nine-year  old  on  the  straw  stack  began. 

Virginia.  e.  m.  timberlake. 


Burning  Out  Stumps 

1  destroy  stumps  with  a  weed  burner. 
If  the  stumps  are  large  and  green,  I 
shovel  out  a  good-sized  hole  on  the  side 
from  which  the  wind  is  blowing ;  then 
generate  my  torch  and  place  it  so  the 
full  blaze  is  centered  where  the  heat  will 
do  the  most  good.  After  getting  the  stump 
started  well,  1  pile  some  wood  or  small 
lumps  of  coal  in  the  fire,  then  give  them 
a  good  start  and  go  to  the  next  stump. 
For  dead,  dry  stumps,  I  just  keep  going 
from  one  to  the  other,  giving  them  a  boost 
each  round,  and  it  is  surprising  how  soon 
they  will  burn  out. 

I  find  new  uses  for  this  burner  most 
every  day,  and  it  costs  very  little  to  run, 
about  six  quarts  of  kerosene  per  hour,  at 
full  blaze.  In  burning  weeds  and  trash 
in  fence  rows,  I  have  found  large  bunches 
of  hibernating  chinch  bugs.  2,000  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  makes  them  pop  like  pop¬ 
corn.  l.  c. 

Ohio. 


Vistas  From  Valley  View 

The  old  farmhouse  reposes  on  a  gentle 
slope  about  20  rods  back  from  the  road. 
Directly  across  the  valley  is  a  triangular 
peak  behind  which,  at  the  equinoxes,  the 
sun  rises.  I  like  to  think  of  the  house 
facing  the  sunrise,  as  of  a  person  confi¬ 
dently  and  resolutely  facing  tomorrow, 
not  entirely  forgetting  the  things  of  yes¬ 
terday,  but  expecting  better  things  from 
the  sunrise  than  from  the  sunset  view,  a 
feeling  that,  as  Browning  puts  it,  “The 
best  is  yet  to  be.” 

October  gave  us  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  Indian  Summer  days  I  have 
ever  known.  Windless  days,  not  too  warm 
for  comfort,  with  gentle  rains  about  once 
a  week.  After  more  than  five  decades  in 
southern  California  these  northern  seasons 
afford  a  most  pleasant  change.  The  farmers 
took  advantage  of  this  seasonable  weather 
to  get  their  Fall  planting  done  and  their 
AA  inter  grain  sowed. 

Then  November  came  #vith  rain  and  yet 
more  rain.  There  was  not  enough  at  any 
one  time  to  cause  any  damaging  floods, 
yet  the  rainfall  for  the  month  almost 
reached  the  highest  notch  since  the  records 
have  been  kept. 

We  had  a  treat,  for  us,  in  a  White 
Christmas.  There  was  a  light  fall  of  snow 
December  22  which  melted  and  disap¬ 
peared  before  night.  Then  on  the  24th 
it  snowed  intermittenly  all  day.  Christmas 
morning  was  fair,  bright  and  wonderfully 
beautiful.  It  neither  snowed  nor  rained 
at  all  that  day,  but  on  the  26th  it  rained 
hard  and  we  have  seen  no  snow  since. 

The  Winter  so  far  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  mild.  The  lowest  temperature  at 
Valley  View  farmhouse  was  30  degrees 
on  January  II. 

Our  garden  looks  more  as  if  it  were 
early  Summer  than  mid-winter.  Violets 
are  blooming  in  the  open  and  have  been 
for  more  than  two  months.  We  had  some 
fine  red  rose  buds  until  the  Christmas  snow 
blighted  them.  It  has  been  difficult  to  get 
our  gladioli  and  dahlias  ripened  enough 
to  take  up.  Indeed  it  might  have  been  as 
well  to  have  left  them  in  the  ground  if  we 
could  depend  on  February  and  March 
being  as  mild  as  the  Winter  so  far. 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  looked  out 
on  white  fields,  white  hills  and  white- 
trimed  trees.  Today  the  sun  shines  on 
everything  green  and  growing.  Truly  the 
years  are  full  of  interesting  experiences. 

GEORGE  L.  MOXLEY. 
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•  GRASSELLI  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  preferred  by  many 
growers  in  sections  when  codling  moth  infestation  is  heavy. 
When  used  with  summer  oils,  the  combination  acts  as  both 
an  insecticide  and  an  ovicide. 


As  with  all  GRASSELLI  Agricultural  Chemicals,  NuREXFORM 
and  GRASSELLI  Arsenate  of  Lead  are  backed  by  the 
research  of  Du  Pont  Pest  Control  Laboratories.  Demand 
the  best  in  crop  protection  and  start  your  season  with 
GRASSELLI  Spray  Products. 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 


SULFORON 
Calcium  Arsenate 
GRASSELLI  Spreader-Sticker 
Nicotine  Sulfate 
Flotation  Sulfur  Paste 


Oils 

Lime  Sulfur  Solution 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
DUTOX 

Bordeaux  Mixture 


Cryolite 
Zinc  Sulfate 

GRASSELLI  Wettable  Sulfur 
Copper  Oxy-Chloride 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO 

GRASSELLI  CHEMICALS  DEPARTMENT 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


•/ 


INC. 


FERTILIZER 

MATERIALS 


«u.  u.j.fAT.otr- 
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Profitable  farming  today  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  without  legumes.  Why  risk  yield, 
soil-building,  and  feeding  values  of  this  im¬ 
portant  crop  by  uncertain  inoculation  with 
wild  or  ordinary  cultures  when  NITRAGIN 
inoculation  costs  only  a  few  cents  an  acre. 
You  can’t  afford  to  plant  a  pound  of  alfalfa, 
clovers,  soybeans  or  other  legumes  without 
inoculating  the  seed  with  NITRAGIN. 


Remember,  NITRAGIN  is  the  original 
commercial  inoculant .  .  .  proved  by  39  years 
of  practical  use  by  farmers  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  bred  up  by  39 
years  of  scientific  strain  selection  and  testing. 


NOW!  Costs  No  More  Than 
Ordinary  Inoculants 


Largest  production  and  most  mod¬ 
ern  laboratories  bring  still  lower 
prices  for  1938.  Genuine  NITRA¬ 
GIN  costs  no  more  than  ordin¬ 
ary  inoculants.  Sold  by  leading 
seed  dealers  or  sent  from  factory. 


(jd  lack  CUmt&qtmA 


Practical,  profitable  growing  of  legumes 
for  every  farmer — 3  booklets:  “DOUBLE 
PROFITS  FROM  LEGUMES,"  “BUILD¬ 
ING  SOILS  FOR  COTTON  AND  CORN,  ’  * 

“PEAS  FOR  PROFIT,"  also  other  infor¬ 
mation  on  legumes,  gladly  sent  free. 

Write  today:  ft  postal  card  will  do. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

3785  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin^ 


TIP/  TOP 

TREE/ft  TRIMMER 


It's  easy  to  “keep  your  trees  in  shape" 
with  this  sturdy  tool.  A  pull  of  the 
cord  easily  cuts  1'  branches  —  saw 
blade  cuts  larger  limbs.  Ideal  for  high 
or  low  work:  can  be  adjusted  to  4, 8,  or 
"  j  12  ft.  lengths.  Complete 
I  with  saw  —  $3.50,  or 
without  saw — $2.50— 
at  dealer’s  or  direct. 

FREE!  With  each  pruner 
we  give  you  this  40  page 
book  telling  you  how, 
when,  what  to  prune — For 
book  only  send  10c.  • 

SEYMOUR  SMITH 
&  SON,  INC. 

42 Main  St„  Oakville.  Conrr. 


These  enormous  heads, 
under  ideal  conditions  have 
bean  known  to  grow  almost  as 
large  around  as  a  bushel  basket, 
often  weighing  more  than  o  0 
pounds  per  head!  For  the  biggest 
Cabbage  ever,  plant  Maule’s  J  umbo! 
The  heads  are  flat  and  very  solid, 
becoming  firm  while  still  rather 

small  so  you  can  begin  to  uho  - — 
early  Delicious  for  slicing, 
for  cooking,  for  kraut.  Post¬ 
paid.  and  guaranteed.  Pat. 

10c;  oz.  35c;  H  lb.  $1. 


.ule’s  Seed  Book  Free  — 
ted.  guaranteed  seeds  for 
ze  flowers,  vegetables. 

VI.  HENRY  MAULE,  611 


Maule  Bldg..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


all  kinds  ot  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  in  igations.  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  riPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Iuc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N'.  Y. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers.  W 
Florists, N ursery men, Suburbanites.  3? 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen.  r 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.N  4  Free 

1965  33rd  Avc.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 


MAKE  MONEY 

Falling  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers, 
a**-  Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
3130  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Record 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper:  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  S1.00  Postpaid 
I8E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30IhSt.,  New  York 


Sweet  Corn  Experience 

T  had  tried  sweet  clover,  but  with  very 
poor  results.  Several  years  ago,  as  I 
was  driving  along  a  road,  1  saw  a  patch 
of  very  healthy  looking  sweet  clover  that 
was  heavy  with  seed.  I  stopped  and 
stripped  off  a  small  paper  sack  of  the 
seed,  and  took  it  home  and  sowed  it  on 
a  plot  of  ground  where  I  had  previously 
burned  a  lot  of  brush.  After  sowing  the 
seed  I  raked  it  in.  It  came  tip  very  soon 
and  it  sure  made  a  fine  stand.  I  did  not 
cut  it  at  all  the  following  season,  but  let 
it  all  go  to  seed.  I  was  planning  to  save 
the  seed  and  start  another  plot,  but  one 
night  the  cattle  got  out  and  the  next 
morning  my  sweet  clover  was  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Early  the  following  Spring  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  see  a  large  number  of  stools 
of  sweet  clover  starting  in  the  lane  and 
in  the  pasture  field.  On  examination  I 
found  it  was  all  growing  out  of  cow 
manure.  Since  then  I  use  the  unhulled 
yellow  seed  and  I  mix  one  quart  of  the 
seed  to  100  pounds  of  dairy  ration  and 
feed  it  to  the  cows.  Where  the  cows 
pasture  they  sow  the  seed,  but  the  stable 
manure  is  hauled  out  and  spread  on 
meadows.  At  the  present  time  I  have 
sweet  clover  in  nearly  every  field  on  the 
farm,  and  that  without  the  use  of  lime, 
fertilizer  or  inoculation.  The  sweet 
clover  starts  much  earlier  in  the  Spring 
than  other  grasses,  and  if  it  is  cut  at  the 
right  time  it  makes  very  good  hay.  How¬ 
ever  I  am  more  interested  in  its  growth 
for  pasture,  as  it  will  carry  more  head 
of  stock  to  the  acre,  than  any  kind  of 
pasture  that  I  ever  saw  grow.  s.  K. 

Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 


Varieties  of  Running  Pine 

I  have  become  interested  in  the  growth 
habits  of  the  running  evergreens,  called 
by  botanists  Lycopodium.  People  in  this 
vicinity  consider  it  a  shallow  rooting 
plant,  easily  destroyed  by  careless  pick¬ 
ing,  while  in  certain  sections  of  Vermont 
it  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  plants  in 
sour  soils  with  a  long  eord-like  root  that 
goes  down  to  a  considerable  depth  and 
which  forms  stem  buds  at  the  surface 
which  send  out  the  running  stems  which 
make  rather  shallow  roots  at  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Does  the  plant  have  differ¬ 
ent  habits  of  growth  in  different  soils 
or  are  the  people  wrho  tell  of  its  shallow 
rooting  habits  poor  observers? 

Massachusetts.  A.  w.  H. 

There  are  50  or  more  varieties  of  Ly¬ 
copodium.  One  in  particular  has  the 
stiff  underground  stems  referred  to. 
Doubtless  the  different  types  account  for 
the  various  rooting  habits  noted. 


Thoughts  About  Apples 

The  1937  crop  of  apples  is  fast  passing 
into  history.  Part  of  the  crop  is  already 
consumed ;  part  is  in  common  and  cold 
storage.  But  the  crop  history  is  far 
enough  along  for  us  to  figure  out  our 
profits,  if  any.  Whether  we  use  black 
or  red  ink  to  write  the  balance  in  the  or¬ 
chard  accounts,  we  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  crop  of  fine  quality  of  new  and  old 
varieties  of  apples  orcliardists  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  help  feed  the  world's  hunger. 
And  the  apple  is  a  really  health  giving 
food,  too. 

Now  we  can  take  a  long  breath  and  be¬ 
gin  planning  and  working  for  next  year’s - 
crop.  Any  dead  wood  in  the  older  trees 
can  be  cut  out  on  pleasant  Winter  days. 

I  like  to  leave  pruning  of  the  younger 
trees  until  the  zero  weather  of  Winter 
is  gone,  believing  the  cuts  heal  better  if 
they  are  made  near  sap  stirring  time. 
The  apple  trees,  like  all  trees,  are  living 
things,  not,  of  course,  with  locomotion  or 
nerve  system  or  thinking  power.  But 
nevertheless,  they  are  alive,  have  a  grow¬ 
ing  season,  have  a  nutritive  system.  The 
metabolism  of  growing  plants  and  trees 
may  some  time  reveal  some  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  human  life. 

Then  there  may  be  some  fence  corn¬ 
ers  where  the  bushes  are  creeping  in  that 
can  be  cleaned  out  during  some  of  these 
easy  going  Winter  days.  How  astonish¬ 
ing  it  is ;  the  rapidity  with  which  nature 
will  throw  our  fields  and  orchards  back 
to  her  wild  haphazard  ways.  “Eternal 
vigilance”  is  the  price  we  pay  to  improve 
nature’s  products  and  make  our  plants 
and  trees  produce  abundantly  for  the 
needs  of  man.  f.  p. 

New  Hampshire. 


WHAT  THZ* 


ONLY  THE  “70”  WILL  DO 
ALL  THESE  THINGS 


ONLY  THE  “70”  HAS 
ALL  THESE  THINGS 

6-Cylinder  Power — the  steady  flow  of  over¬ 
lapping  power  from  the  modern  6-cylinder 
engine  goes  to  the  Tip  Toe  Wheels  through 
a  transmission  equally  modern  and  efficient. 
6-cylinder  s-m-o-o-t-h-n-e-s-s  means  less  vi¬ 
bration  and  quiet  operation — saves  wear  on 
man  and  machine. 

4  Speeds  Forward — 3H»  AH  aud  5^ 
miles  per  hour. 

Variable  Speed  Governor  Control — fits 
the  [Mi wer  to  the  load;  saves  fuel. 

Tip  Toe  Wheels — actually  help  cultivate 
the  soil  instead  of  packing  it.  They  get  sure 
footing  in  practically  all  soil  conditions,  yet 
tread  so  lightly  they  hardly  leave  a  track. 

Central  Tool  Mounting — puts  planters 
and  cultivators  in  plain  sight  in  front  of  the 
operator  for  easier,  more  accurate  work — 
shortens  headlands. 

1 

Real  Driver  Comfort  —  with  Finger-Tip 
Control.  Every  control  is  easily  reached 
from  the  comfortable  spring-and-harnmook 
driver's  seat.  Automotive-type  steering  pro¬ 
vides  fast,  short-radius  turns.  The  “70”  is 
as  easy  to  drive  as  your  automobile. 

Modern  Tractor  Engines — the  “70"  HC 
high  compression  engine  for  today’s  high- 
octane  “regular"  gasoline — the  “70”  KD 
engine  for  kerosene  or  distillate — Oliver 
gives  you  this  choice  of  modern  power. 

And — you  can  have  your  “70"  equipped 
with  self-starter,  implement  power  lift,  rub¬ 
ber  tires,  electric  lights  and  power  take-off. 


The  “70”  Enables  One  Man  to  Do 
More  Work  More  Easily  Than  Before 


Because  no  other  tractor  is  built  like 
the  Oliver  Row  Crop  with  Tip  Toe 

Wheels,  Central  Tool  Mounting  and  6- 
Cvlinder  Power,  no  other  tractor  can 
equal  the  “70”  from  spring  to  harvest 
on  power  farm  jobs.  The  “70”: 

PLOWS — with  2  big  bases  or  4  discs  at  3r/£ 
and  414  m.p.h. — with  steady  surplus  draw¬ 
bar  horsepower,  and  sure  traction. 

PREPARES  SEEDBEDS — with  so  light  a  tread 
that  a  spike-tooth  harrow'  will  erase  the  Tip 
Toe  Wheel  tracks. 

BUSTS — with  2  or  3  bases,  centrally  mounted 
on  strong,  rigid  beams,  easy  to  hold  on  the 
rows. 

PLANTS — 2,  4  or  6  rows  at  a  time  with  cen¬ 
trally  mounted  check  row,  runner  sweep  or 
vegetable  planters — in  plain  sight  before  the 
operator — under  accurate  control  and  held 
rigidly  in  line. 

CULTIVATES — 2,  4,  6  or  more  rows  at  a 
time — corn,  cotton,  beet,  bean,  vegetable, 
disc,  skip-row,  or  tool  bar  cultivators.  Here 
the  "70”  is  supreme  on  its  Tip  Toe  Yi  heels 
that  minimize  soil  packing — with  central 
tool  mounting  that  keeps  the  work  in  plaiu 
sight,  and  floating  gangs  that  work  at  uni¬ 
form  depth. 

PULLS — a  6,  8,  10  or  12-foot  Grain  Master 
Combine,  a  grain  drill,  harrow',  deep  culti¬ 
vator,  and  other  tools  of  equal  draft. 

DRIVES — a  22x36  thresher,  fully  equipped, 
right  up  to  capacity;  or  a  corn  shelter  or 
ensilage  cutter. 

PULLS  AND  DRIVES — a  power  binder,  a  6- 
foot  Grain  Master  Combine,  1-  or  2 -row 
Oliver  Potato  Digger  and  other  tools  requir¬ 
ing  equal  power. 

MOWS — with  the  Row  Crop  ”70”  Mounted 
Mower,  or  with  a  regular  tractor-drawn 
mower. 

Its  high  speed  and  easy  handling  get  the 
work  done  on  time  with  less  labor,  while 
working  more  acres. 

WHY  PUT  UP  WITH  A  TRACTOR 
THAT  DOES  LESS? 


fmm 

r  ffuit 


SEE  AND  DRIVE  A  “70“ 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY! 

Before  you  buy  any  tractor  or  even  a  team  —  ask 
your  Oliver  Dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Row 
Crop  "70"  and  its  tools. 

See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or  send  the  coupon  for  the 
Oliver  "70"  Catalog. 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or  check  and  mail  the  coupon  to  Oliver,  1  3  Verona  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1  420 
Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I  I  Oliver  Row  Crop  “70”  Q  Oliver  Row  Crop  *'80”  Q  Tractor  Gang  Plow 

□  Oliver  Standard  “70“  □  Oliver  Standard  “80“  □  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

□  Oliver  Orchard  “70“  □  Oliver  28-44  Tractor  □  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Tifty  Ceuts  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  w  ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


YEARS  ago  a  farmer  of  the  general  type  wrote  a 
bit  of  doggerel,  beginning 

Cackle,  cackle,  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Laying  in  the  Wagon  box. 

The  rhyme  went  on,  describing  various  places 
around  the  buildings  where  eggs  might  be  found, 
including  the  woodshed  and  overhead  in  the  pigpen 
where  a  little  straw  had  been  thrown.  This  matter 
of  looking  after  hen  nests  was  a  common  experience 
of  boys  in  those  days.  Back  in  the  haymow  where 
the  hay  had  settled  from  the  rafters  was  a  good 
spot  to  search,  sometimes  standing  on  your  head  to 
do  it.  These  ways  of  hiding  the  eggs  were  efforts 
of  the  hens  to  “get  back  to  nature,”  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  they  enjoyed  it.  Some  of  these  eggs 
■were  pretty  good  if  found  soon  enough. 

Commercial  egg  production  now  is  a  different  af¬ 
fair,  run  on  a  strictly  factory  basis,  and  with  the 
economics  of  the  best  business  management.  Yet, 
instead  of  resenting  it,  the  hens  like  it.  Man  has 
learned  how  to  be  friendly  with  them,  to  anticipate 
their  needs  and  make  them  comfortable  and  happy. 
He  has  sometimes  bred  for  intensive  production  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  weaken  the  strain,  but  is  learn¬ 
ing  better  now  how  to  balance  all  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  with  vigor.  The  work  done  has  been  a  credit 
to  both  man  and  hens  ,  which  cackle  plentifully,  even 
though  not  laying  in  the  wagon  box  and  all  over 
the  place. 

With  the  march  of  improvement  has  come  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  small  poultryman  who  wants  a  flock  of 
from  200  to  500  to  get  started  with  excellent  stock 
of  baby  chicks  free  from  disease,  ready  to  pay  their 
way — and  more — in  a  few  months.  The  tedious 
hatching  under  hens,  with  hencoops  all  over  the 
yard  later,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
chickens  will  amount  to,  is  no  longer  necessary. 

* 

THE  practice  of  training  tomatoes  to  stakes  is  an 
old  one,  but  has  generally  been  considered  un¬ 
economic  for  field  culture. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
in  Bulletin  377,  illustrates  and  explains  methods 
being  used  to  an  increasing  extent  in  the  State  with 
the  early  crop.  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence 
that  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  increased,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  larger  percentage  of  fruit  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  early  in  the  season. 

With  this  system  of  culture  about  twice  as  many 
plants  may  he  put  on  an  acre,  as  they  can  be  quite 
close  in  the  row.  The  plants  are  pruned  to  a 
single  stem  which  is  tied  to  a  stake.  The  pruning 
consists  of  pinching  out  the  shoots  that  develop  in 
the  axils  of  the  ixvt'sr' This  should  be  done  while 
they  are  small,  as  otherwise  growth  will  be  cheeked. 
The  stakes  should  be  strong,  because  in  good  ground 
the  plants  may  grow  as  tall  as  a  man.  Soft  twine 
is  used  to  tie  the  plants,  first  looping  it  around  the 
stake,  so  that  it  will  not  slip  down. 

* 

ON  THE  last  day  of  the  year,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  made  allotments  to  the 
States  for  road  work  and  railroad  crossing  elmina- 
tion  of  $1S5,000,000.  Of  this,  $121,875,000  was  regular 
Federal  aid,  $24,375,000  for  secondary  or  feeder 
roads,  and  $47,850,000  for  railroad  crossing  removal. 

Texas  received  the  largest  amount  for  Federal 
aid  projects,  $7,787,739;  and  New  York  was  next, 
with  $6,105,009.  New  York's  allotment  for  second¬ 
ary  roads  xvas  $1,221,002.  Only  three  other  States, 
Illinois,  Texas  and  Pennsylvania  received  over 
$1,000,000. 


DURING  1937,  1,457,000.000  trees  were  planted 
in  the  national  forests  of  30  States.  About 
1,000  trees  per  acre  are  planted. 

The  largest  planting  made  in  the  national  forests 
of  any  one  State  was  in  Michigan,  42,031  acres. 
Louisiana  was  second  with  21,970  acres.  Other  large 
plantings  were :  20.462  acres  in  Wisconsin ;  19,220 
acres  in  Mississippi :  12,287  in  Texas ;  10,476  in  Min¬ 
nesota  ;  and  more  than  3,000  acres  each  in  Missouri, 
Idaho,  Colorado  and  Washington.  More  than  2,000 
acres  were  planted  in  California,  Illinois  and  West 
Virginia,  and  1,264  acres  planted  in  South  Dakota. 
Several  hundred  acres  were  planted  in  National 
Forests  in  each  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Wyoming.  Smaller  plantings  were 
made  in  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont  and  Virginia. 

Some  species  may  be  planted  as  one-year-old 
seedlings,  but  the  common  age  is  two  or  three  years. 
Trees  are  usually  from  three  to  ten  inches  in  height 
and  spacing  varies  from  four  by  six  feet  to  eight  by 
eight  in  order  to  provide  the  best  type  of  forest 
cover  and  growth  conditions.  Thinnings  to  be  made 
when  the  trees  reach  considerable  size  may  reduce 
the  growing  stock  to  a  few  hundred  trees  per  acre. 

* 

ARMERS  are  often  advised  to  plan  their  work 
Our  experience  and  observation  indicate  this  is 
common  practice.  Its  necessity  is  recognized. 

One  thing  we  have  done,  and  seen  others  do,  is  to 
make  a  map  of  the  farm  fields  on  strong  paper — 
cardboard  is  best.  It  should  be  large  enough  so  that 
pencil  figures  about  each  field  may  be  inserted.  De¬ 
tails  of  what  the  fields  produce,  what  is  put  on  them 
in  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor,  will  make  something  to 
look  at  and  figure  on.  This  keeps  the  farm  clearly 
in  mind  in  a  way  not  possible  otherwise. 

Of  course  this  will  not  take  the  place  of  necessary 
farm  bookkeeping,  but  is  a  helpful  supplement.  It 
impresses  one  with  the  fact  that  the  various  fields 
are  something  to  keep  in  mind  continually  instead 
of  only  when  turning  over  for  a  new  crop  or  at 
harvest  time. 

* 

HERE  is  much  complaint,  especially  in  Win¬ 
ter,  about  liquid  creosote  running  down  stove¬ 
pipes,  discoloring  walls  and  floors.  The  cause  is 
condensation  of  the  moisture  in  smoke  in  a  cold 
chimney. 

The  trouble  is  worse  with  green  wood,  but  may 
occur  when  dry  wood  is  used.  Effort  should  be 
made  to  warm  up  the  chimney  and  improve  the 
draft.  Sometimes  leaving  the  damper  open  when 
the  fire  is  started  and  letting  heat  go  up  the  chim¬ 
ney  will  help.  That  is  not  safe  unless  the  chimney 
is  clean,  as  the  soot  in  it  may  get  on  fire  and  imperil 
the  house.  The  chimney  should  be  kept  clean. 

Another  way  of  improving  the  draft  is  to  take 
out  a  brick  or  two  if  the  chimney  goes  into  the 
cellar.  That  is  worth  trying.  Chimneys  outside  the 
house  are  often  difficult  in  cold  countries.  The 
necessity  is  to  warm  them  up  and  improve  the  draft. 
One  reader  told  us  that  he  reversed  the  joining  of 
the  stovepipe  and  elevated  the  inside  part  a  little 
so  that  no  liquid  could  run  into  it.  That  might  help 
in  some  cases. 

* 

HE  New  York  and  New  England  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute  now  has  over  1,100  members.  Its  activities 
which  we  have  referred  to  previously,  are  increasing. 
They  include  advertising  in  newspapers  and  by  post¬ 
ers,  and  putting  more  apples  into  the  retail  stores 
where  consumers  have  their  attention  called  to  ap¬ 
ples  all  of  the  time. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  of  Poughkeepsie,  chairman  of 
the  advertising  committee,  thus  refers  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  nuisance  of  culls : 

There  are  several  definite  ways  of  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  culls.  First,  destroy  trees  which  are  non- 
profitable  because  of  old  age,  disease,  Winter  injury,  in¬ 
accessibility  for  spraying  or  undesirable  varieties.  Many 
growers  have  trees  which  cost  more  to  spray  and  care 
for  than  they  realize  from  them.  It  pays  to  remove 
them  now.  Apple  trees  make  good  fire  wood.  Second, 
pruning  is  another  aid  to  the  elimination  of  cull  apples 
if  spray  cannot  reach  all  of  the  tree.  Larger,  better 
colored^  cleaner  fruit  will  result.  Third,  effective  ma¬ 
terials  which  control  insects  and  disease  are  almost 
essential  to  the  production  of  good  apples.  Fourth, 
thinning  can  often  reduce  the  off-grade  fruit  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  leave  a  fine  crop  of  marketable  apples.  These 
practices  are  costly.  It  is  folly  to  keep  trees  which 
cannot  possibly  pay  back  money  spent  on  them.  It  is 
cheaper  to  remove  them  than  to  care  for  them  and  it 
is  good  exercise  in  Winter-time. 

We  see  some  retailers  now  selling  culls  of  fair 
quality  at  10  cents  for  six  quarts.  This  provides  ap¬ 
ples  for  some  city  families  who  otherwise  would  not 
be  able  to  have  them,  and  when  thus  sold  as  a 
separate  item  do  not  compete  seriously  with  the  bet¬ 
ter  fruit.  But  it  is  certainly  wise  to  prevent  the 
culls  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible. 


February  12,  1938 

URING  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Week,  a  strik¬ 
ing  address  was  made  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Mose¬ 
ley,  of  the  London,  England,  branch  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Country  Women  of  the  World.  “It  is  the 
country  woman  today,”  she  said,  “who  is  inspiring 
in  rural  communities  the  desire  for  international 
knowledge  and  friendly  relations  between  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world.” 

The  spirit  of  friendship  between  women  in  coun¬ 
try  localities  is  something  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  Politicians  fight  to  gain  their  selfish  pur¬ 
poses,  with  no  evident  thought  of  community  wel¬ 
fare.  Nations  glare  at  each  other  with  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  and  send  diplomatic  notes  of  polite  threats 
or  defiance.  A  “saving  grace”  of  friendliness  be¬ 
tween  the  people  themselves  appears  to  be  the  only 
basis  for  better  things  than  war.  It  may  easily  be 
that  “peace  on  earth”  is  in  the  hands  of  the  women 
of  the  world.  In  this  they  need  the  moral  and  active 
support  of  us  all. 

* 

URING  Winter  is  the  best  time  to  destroy  (he 
eggs  of  the  tent  caterpillars  that  in  Spring  and 
early  Summer  infest  apple,  cherry  and  other  trees, 
and  are  a  nuisance  later,  crawling  about  the  house 
and  porch.  While  the  trees  are  bare,  the  shiny  egg 
clusters  are  readily  seen  in  sunlight,  and  every  one 
of  these  removed  destroys  hundreds  of  potential 
worms. 

Massachusetts  is  starting  the  4-H  club  members  on 
this  extermination  work.  An  army  of  about  20,000 
boys  and  girls,  starting  now  at  egg  cluster  destruc¬ 
tion  and  later  continuing  after  the  worms  that  hatch 
have  tented  up  in  the  trees.  This  is  the  third  year 
these  4-H  club  members  have  been  after  the  cater¬ 
pillars.  Some  sections  have  been  practically  cleared 
of  the  pests  by  their  efforts. 

* 

ROBABLY  few  who  know  the  Elberta  peach  will 
call  it  a  first-class  variety  in  quality  of  fruit  or 
hardiness  of  wood.  Yet  it  remains  the  outstanding 
commercial  peach  in  11  northeastern  peach  States, 
according  to  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station.  They  rank 
Golden  Jubilee,  a  comparatively  new  variety,  sec¬ 
ond  in  commercial  quantity. 

The  size  and  beauty  of  Elberta,  its  thorough  free¬ 
stone  quality  and  heavy  yielding,  put  it  on  the  peach 
map  years  ago,  and  keep  it  there  still.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe,  the  quality  is  quite  good,  but  lacking 
otherwise. 

Its  history  is  interesting.  Samuel  II.  Rumph,  a 
pioneer  in  the  “Georgia  peach”  industry,  grew  El¬ 
berta  from  a  seed  of  Chinese  cling  planted  in  1870. 
He  believed  it  was  pollinated  by  Early  Crawford, 
which  stood  near.  It  has  seen  many  varieties  come 
and  go  in  its  67  years  of  life. 

* 

HERE  is  no  doubt  about  New  Jersey  being  in 
the  “corn  belt,”  even  though  not  geographically 
so.  At  the  recent  roundup  of  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  experiments,  Walter  Davis,  of  Pemberton,  won 
with  a  yield  of  108.1  bushels  per  acre  at  a  cost  of 
14.5  cents  per  bushel.  This  was  the  lowest  cost  per 
acre  of  any  in  the  State. 

In  the  North  Jersey  section  there  were  some 
higher  yields  per  acre,  but  all  at  considerably  higher 
cost.  The  most  economical  in  this  division  was  Arthur 
Van  Dyke,  of  New  Brunswick,  114.4  bushels,  at  18.9 
cents.  Edward  Snook,  of  Sussex,  produced  137.2 
bushels  at  cost  of  24.4  cents  per  bushel. 


Brevities 

New  Jersey  used  160,000  tons  of  fertilizer  last  year. 

A  lot  of  practical  and  interesting  poultry  matter  in 
our  pages  this  week. 

“For  wisdom  is  better  than  rubies;  and  all  the  things 
that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it.” 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  131,283,971  bushels  of 
wheat  were  held  in  this  country,  91,789,580  bushels 
being  in  mills  and  mill  elevators. 

Fridays  and  Mondays  during  February,  at  12:15,  the 
New  Jersey  Station  will  broadcast  garden  information 
15  minutes.  This  is  a  handy  time  to  listen  in. 

Careful  analysis  of  last  year’s  rains  by  J.  B.  Kincer, 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  shows  a  decided  deficiency  in 
the  Midwest,  while  the  Far  West,  East  and  South 
generally  received  abundance. 

The  damping-off  disease  in  greenhouse  or  cold-frame 
seedlings  is  now  being  handled  successfully  by  the  use 
of  commercial  preparations  of  red  copper  oxide.  This 
prevents  the  damage  without  spray  injury,  as  in  the 
case  of  Bordeaux. 

From  now  on  it  will  he  possible  to  force  twigs  of 
pear,  cherry,  erabapple  and  forsythia  into  leaf  and  per¬ 
haps  bloom  in  the  house.  Pieces  a  foot  long  or  more 
are  set  into  jars  of  water  which  is  changed  every  day. 

During  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  14-19,  the  cafe¬ 
teria  is  expected  to  serve  upwards  of  11,000  meals  to 
visitors.  The  regular  kitchen  staff  of  about  14  full-time 
workers  will  be  increased  by  about  25  extra  full-time 
workers,  50  part-time,  and  80  to  100  home  economics 
students  who  work  part-time. 
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Safety  in  Self-Protection 

WE  HEAR  and  read  much  beautiful  talk  about 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  spirit  of  good 
will  and  co-operation  between  all  interests  in  the 
New  York  dairy  industry.  The  language  is  proper 
and  the  spirit  when  sincere  is  commendable.  But 
these  appeals  are  not  the  whole  story. 

Milk  producers  have  not  had  a  fair  price  for  milk 
in  65  years.  During  that  time  the  dealers  who 
bought  the  milk  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  During  the  period  the  price  of  milk  and  of 
farm  prices  generally  has  not  been  on  a  parity  with 
products  of  industry  which  farmers  buy. 

Are  dairymen  expected  to  accept  this  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  consent  to  a  stabilization  of  the  markets  on 
this  price  level?  Or  will  the  proponents  of  good 
will  and  tolerance  see  to  it  that  the  price  level  be 
adjusted  to  a  parity  of  values  and  the  harmony 
proceed  from  that  point  on?  If  so,  let  us  have  the 
parity  now  and  the  peace  may  begin  at  the  same 
time.  Otherwise  starting  with  a  handicap  to  be 
perpetually  continued  farmers  would  hand  down  an 
inheritance  of  injustice  to  their  children.  Farmers 
would  sink  to  an  inferior  economic  and  social  level. 

Only  last  August  dairymen  in  three  northern  coun¬ 
ties  were  cast  out  of  a  position  of  equity  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  It  was  proposed  to  fence  them  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  markets  for  good.  They  were  to  be  herded  by 
themselves  in  an  association  provided  for  them. 
Else  perchance  as  individuals  they  might  gain  inde- 
pondence.  They  were  expected  to  accept  a  lower 
price  for  their  milk  than  other  more  favored  pro¬ 
ducers  received.  According  to  the  good  will  and 
humble  spirit,  they  should  have  embraced  their 
commanders  and  kept  the  peace.  They  rejected  all 
this  regimentation  and  put  up  a  fight.  Today  tlie> 
are  building  and  preparing  to  build  plants  all  over 
the  three  counties.  They  helped  raise  the  pi  ice, 
temporarily  at  least  for  themselves  and  all  pro¬ 
ducers. 

A  plant  at  Canton  is  nearly  ready  and  the  milk  is 
already  sold.  At  Heuvelton  a  charter  is  filed  and 
,$100,000  is  subscribed  to  build  the  plant.  Produceis 
jit  Cliateaugay  have  received  their  license  and  have 
negotiated  the  sale  of  their  milk.  At  Malone  dair.v 
farmers  are  well  underway  for  a  local  plant.  At 
Massena  a  plan  is  underway  to  build  and  equip  a 
plant  and  producers  are  planning  to  finance  it  them¬ 
selves.  Dairymen  in  other  counties  caught  the  spirit 
and  are  planning  to  buy  existing  plants  or  build 

new  ones. 

Some  years  back  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
boasted  that  they  had  bought  and  fenced  in  the  New 
York  market.  No  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  it 
but  themselves.  “Groans  of  outsiders,”  they  said, 
“could  be  heard  all  over  the  State."  Since  that  time 
the  officers  have  continually  whimpered  that  the 
“outsiders”  rode  on  the  “official  side  boards”  and 
paid  their  producers  move  than  League  produceis 
received.  This  and  other  discoveries  were  so  start¬ 
ling  that  the  officials  believe  no  one  else  learned  the 
secret,  and  consequently  they  keep  telling  producers, 
apparently  in  dead  earnest,  that  no  one  else  knows 
as  much  about  the  milk  busines  as  they  do. 

Sixty  odd  years  ago  a  neighboring  lay  Methodist 
preacher  was  in  his  field  stirring  up  hay.  A  brother 
churchman  passed  by  with  a  bull  dog  that  made  a 
vicious  leap  for  the  dominie,  and  ran  into  the  tines 
<  f  a  pitchfork.  The  owner  of  the  dog  protested,  say¬ 
ing,  “Brother,  why  didn't  you  raise  the  other  end  of 
the  fork?”  “Con-sarn  him,”  panted  Brother  Piper, 
“why  didn’t  he  come  tother  end  first?" 

Humility  and  forbearance  are  virtues  in  a  mutually 
peaceful  atmosphere  but  when  in  the  company  of 
wolves  a  spirit  of  self-protection  tends  to  a  safer 
and  a  longer  life. 


A  Simple  Story  Easily  Verified 

Please  print  the  truth  about  the  letter  signed  R.  C.  in 
League  News  of  January  18,  1938.  I  don’t  want  to  see 
that  gang  of  exploiters  get  away  with  a  libel  of  a  dead 
man  who  cannot  defend  himself.  F-  T- 

New  York. 

IN  1918  the  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc., 
organized  the  Country  Milk  Co.,  Inc.,  to  sell  the 
milk  of  28  farm-owned  plants,  which  the  dealers  re¬ 
fused  to  take.  Its  directors  and  officers  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  League.  A  plant  was  rented  in 
New  York  and  three  retail  milk  routes  were  bought. 
N.  A.  Van  Son,  now  dead,  was  hired  by  the  League 
officers  to  run  the  business. 

The  Federal  Milk  Commission,  appointed  by  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  farmers  at  four 
cents  a  quart.  The  dealers  fixed  the  price  for  loose 
milk  sold  in  stores  to  housewives  to  be  carried  in 
their  own  vessels  at  11  cents  a  quart.  Van  Son  had 
more  milk  than  he  could  sell  on  his  three  routes. 


^-.BU-RAL^W-YORKER 

He  had  been  Mr.  Dillon's  main  help  in  the  1916  milk 
fight  which  put  the  League  on  its  feet.  So  when  he 
was  in  trouble  in  1918,  he  went  to  the  man  for  help, 
whom  he  had  helped  in  1916. 

They  agreed  that  the  milk  could  be  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  seven  cents  a  quart,  that  the  farmer  could 
be  paid  his  four  cents  and  that  three  cents  would 
pay  the  costs  of  distribution.  Van  Son  had  no  money 
to  hurry  sales  by  advertising.  To  help,  without  pay, 
the  man  who  had  helped  him  without  pay  before, 
Mr.  Dillon  revealed  the  plan  to  the  reporters  of  the 
city  papers  that  had  helped  him  in  1916.  also  without 
pay.  The  result  was  that  “seven-eent  milk"  got  front¬ 
page  advertising  and  in  three  weeks  1  an  Son  was 
selling  all  his  supply  of  milk  at  a  reasonable  profit 
to  the  Country  Milk  Company. 

The  city  dealers  forced  Roswell  Cooper  (note  the 
initials  as  above),  then  president  of  the  League  and 
of  the  Country  Milk  Company,  to  stop  the’  sales.  Van 
Son  resigned  and  the  company  blew  up.  The  of¬ 
ficers  got  their  salaries  in  full  but  the  farmers  lost 
an  estimated  half  millon  which  Van  Son  might  have 
saved. 

On  this  statement  of  facts  “R.  C.”  and  the  League 
News,  without  revealing  their  own  responsibility, 
worked  up  the  fiction  that  Dillon  and  Van  Son  went 
into  the  milk  business  and  sold  milk  at  a  loss.  The 
truth  is  the  milk  was  sold  by  their  own  company. 
R.  C.  (Cooper)  was  president  of  it,  directed  it  and 
drew  salary  from  it  at  the  time.  Mr.  Dillon’s  of¬ 
fense  was  to  get  for  them  volumes  of  free  adver¬ 
tising  that  money  could  not  buy.  Cooper  writes  in 
the  guise  of  a  farmer.  He  went  broke  on  a  dairy 
farm  while  he  was  head  of  the  Dairymen's  League, 
Inc.,  approving  prices  fixed  by  the  milk  dealers. 
When  he  lost  the  job,  he  revealed  some  inside  dirt 
but  he  got  some  recent  shelter  in  the  “Bargaining 
Agency.” 

The  only  money  farmers  lost  in  1918  and  since  was 
lost  through  the  incompetency  and  perfidy  of  their 
own  self-appointed  trustees. 

Mrs.  Mark  Kling 

WE  LEARN  with  sincere  regret  that  Mi’s.  Mark 
Kling.  died  suddenly  at  her  home  in  Lima,  N. 
Y  .  on  January  1.  Both  Mrs.  Kling  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  tireless  workers  for  the  Charter  Milk 
Bill  and  represented  the  New  York  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Livingston  County. 

Mrs.  Kling  was  a  typical  farm  woman,  loyal  and 
devoted  to  her  family  and  to  true  farm  ideals.  Her 
loss  will  be  mourned  by  all  her  friends,  but  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  her  life  can  serve  as  a  fine  example  for  the 
present  farm  generation  and  a  model  for  those  to 
come. 


Noble  Spirit  of  Humble  Women 

TIVO  elderly  sisters  walked  into  the  City  Hall  at 
Lowell.  Mass.,  and  offered  Mayor  Archambault  to 
repay  $120  given  them  last  Winter  through  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Department.  They  had  saved  the  money  in  the 
meantime  out  of  their  meager  earnings.  The  amount 
was  contributed  to  a  community  chest  fund.  We 
bow  in  admiration  to  those  humble  but  noble  women. 
They  maintain  the  best  traditions  of  the  sturdy,  self- 
reticent  people  of  New  England. 


Milking  Cows  30  Years 

As  a  reader  of  your  articles  at  all  times  and  an 
operator  of  a  16-can  dairy  at  the  present  time,  I  have 
been  hooked  up  with  the  dairy  business  the  most  of 
the  time  for  the  past  35  years.  Some  of  the  time  I 
have  been  on  the  right  side  and  most  of  the  time  on 
the  wrong  side,  but  I  have  never  at  any  time  been 
satisfied  with  the  classified  plan. 

Somewhere  about  35  years  ago  the  Slawson  & 
Decker  Company  came  to  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  and 
started  the  station  there  and  later  sold  it  to  the  Shef¬ 
field  Company  and  at  that  time  I  worked  for  A.  L. 
Fisher,  a  dairyman  at  Central  Bridge.  Slawson  & 
Decker  would  come  to  Central  Bridge  four  times  a  year 
and  make  the  price  for  the  milk,  three  months  in  the 
Spring,  three  months  in  the  Summer,  three  in  the  Fall, 
and  three  in  the  Winter.  They  would  call  the  pro¬ 
ducers  together  and  make  the  price.  A.  L.  Fisher  had 
scales  in  the  milk  room  and  weighed  daily  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  he  did  not  have  to  wait  until  he  got 
his  statement  check  to  tell  what  his  dairy  was  going 
to  return  him  for  he  could  figure  it  himself.  I  had 
been  a  Sheffield  Producer  for  over  20  years  until  three 
years  ago  Christmas.  I  lost  two  barns  by  fire  and 
for  three  years,  until  the  past  May,  I  have  been  out. 

Originally  I  sold  my  milk  to  Sheffield.  My  last  pay¬ 
ment  from  Sheffield  was  $110,  from  which  they  de¬ 
ducted  $10  for  cartage,  leaving  me  $100.  Then  I  was 
forced  into  the  League  and  for  the  same  amount  of 
milk  they  used  a  $100  base  instead  of  $110,  then  de¬ 
ducted  $27  more  and  I  got  $78. 

Naturally  I  got  out  of  the  League  as  soon  as  I 
could.  The  League  is  the  father  and  probably  the 
mother  of  the  classified  plan.  The  producers  have  been 
taking  less  ever  since  it  went  into  effect  and  the  dealers 
more  no  matter  where  they  are.  The  dealers  use  all 
the  rules  in  the  arithmetic  but  the  multiplication  and 
addition.  They  subtract,  deduct,  divide  and  reduce  and 
the  producer  does  not  have  much  left.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  many  producers  have  had  any  other  ex¬ 
perience  with  milk  dealers  and  the  classified  plan. 

New  York.  a  producer. 


Columbia  County,  N .  Y.  Notes 

Jan.  24  :  Severe  Winter  we.ather  last  week  made  rec¬ 
ords  of  lowest  temperatures  in  two  years  in  various 
parts  of  the  county ;  33  below  zero  in  northern  part  of 
the  county,  and  18  below  in  the  southern  part.  Ice 
harvesters  are  busy,  and  14-inch  ice  is  reported.  Fish¬ 
ing  through  the  ice  is  the  fisherman’s  delight  in  Winter 
months  and  it  is  now  in  full  swing  these  icy  days. 

Snowstorms  sometimes  show  how  neighborly  our 
friends  are,  by  piling  up  huge  drifts,  to  await  an  arrival 
of  some  real  friend.  In  one  instance  at  a  farmhouse 
where  the  woman  of  the  home  has  to  do  all  of  the 
snow  shoveling,  due  to  health  of  her  husband,  a  caller 
found  no  track  to  the  highway  though  the  snow  shovel 
was  in  sight  on  the  front  porch.  He  waded  to  the 
porch,  did  not  knock,  but  took  the  shovel  and  with  it 
made  as  nice  a  path  as  ever  was  made  there,  to  the 
highway.  Then,  not  satisfied  with  that  job  alone,  he 
shoveled  to  the  driveway  and  made  a  turn  around  for 
autos  through  the  snow  drifts.  That  man  is  not  of  the 
class  who  does  everything  for  pay  alone. 

Another  instance  of  friendliness  and  “good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  upbringing”  was  witnessed  on  the  same  farm 
previous  to  the  snow.  A  farmer  and  son  came  to  cut 
down  a  large  tree  they  had  purchased.  After  this  was 
cut  with  dispatch,  the  young  man  proceeded  to  gather 
up  all  waste  limbs  and  rubbish  and  piled  them  neatly. 
This  young  man  is  one  of  the  few  in  one  section  who 
stays  at  home  with  the  parents  and  helps  them  to 
carry  on.  If  this  young  man  is  a  sample  of  future 
farmers,  all  will  be  well  on  the  farms.  E.  A.  H. 


Western  Farm  Sentiment 

I  don’t  know  what  the  farm  bill  will  eventually  be. 
I  am  decidedly  tired  of  this  continual  handing  out  policy 
as  though  the  farmers  wrere  objects  of  charity,  as 
though  farmers  were  a  class  of  people  always  shiftless 
and  always  in  need  of  hand-outs.  Agriculture  is  an 
economic  entity  of  our  nation.  It  has  been  impoverished 
by  unjust  Federal  legislation  enhancing  business  and 
industry.  This  must  be  recognized  and  remedied. 

The  only  hope  I  find  in  farm  legislation  is  the  dis¬ 
cussion  it  causes  and  the  possibility  that  the  farmers 
themselves  will  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  save 
constitutional  government.  w.  A.  mac  phersox. 

Colorado. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Mr.  Sexauer  chides  a  “farm  paper  editor,”  no  doubt 
but  that  he  means  you,  for  estimating  the  actual  cost 
of  moving  milk  from  the  producer's  wagon  to  the  city 
platform,  but  Attorney  General  John  J.  Bennett.  Jr., 
finds  on  investigation  of  66  company  records  that  the 
cost  is  just  what  you  estimate — two  cents  a  quart. 
Being  a  dealer  himself.  Mr.  Sexauer  does  not  print  this 
information  in  his  official  paper.  I'm  in  the  League  but 
hope  to  get  out  this  Spring.  M.  s. 

New  York. 


THE  CONSUMERS  DOLLAR 

My  check  to  the  Borden  Company  for  September 
milk  bill  was  $64.50.  The  milk  equivalent  of  cream 
(40  percent)  used  was  276  pounds  of  3.5-percent  milk. 
The  weight  equivalent  of  73  quarts  of  B  milk  was 
155  pounds  and  of  329  quarts  of  A  milk.  699  pounds. 
The  producers'  actual  basic  cash  returns  for  the  milk 
supplied  to  Borden's  for  September  was  $1.64  per  cwt. 
Estimating  the  Grade  A  premium  at  36  cents,  or  $2  per 
cwt  average  for  Grade  A,  the  farmer's  share  of  my 
September  milk  was  $21.10.  This  gives  the  farmer  32.7 
cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  The  final  balance  of  the 
maze  of  price  differentials  will  modify  this  in  individual 
cases,  but  not  to  any  material  degree. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  labor  and  costs 
of  producing  milk  and  have  some  idea  of  the  labor  and 
cost  of  distribution,  are  just  not  able  to  justify  $2  for 
distribution  as  against  $1  for  producers.  M.  c.  D. 

Metropolitan  Area. 


ON  BORDEN’S  POVERTY 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  article  on  the  poverty 
of  the  Borden  Company.  My  information  is  that  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk  through  co-operative  producers  in  Fin¬ 
land  returns  farmers  SO  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

Massachusetts.  m.  m. 


“An  Appraisal  of  Borden's  Poverty,”  in  your  issue  of 
January  15  would  give  needed  information  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  some  of  our  farm  papers.  I  enclose  remittance 
for  copies  to  the  following  lists.  D.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 


We  appreciate  your  article  in  the  January  15  issue 
headed  “An  Appraisal  of  Borden's  Poverty."  This 
clears  up  our  bewilderment  on  the  Borden  advertise¬ 
ment.  I  want  to  tell  you  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
doing  good  work.  G.  J. 

Connecticut. 


That  editorial.  “An  Appraisal  of  Borden’s  Poverty” 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  January  15  is  a  hum¬ 
mer.  Do  you  have  a  copyright  of  all  such  dairy  infor¬ 
mation?  Otherwise  it  is  strange  that  the  subsidized 
papers  never  get  any  of  it.  E.  M. 

New  York. 


Milk  and  Crt.  ipply 


Receipts  at  the  New  York 
December,  1937 : 


State  of  Origin  Milk 

New  York  . 2.059.047 

New  Jersey  .  319,236 

Pennsylvania  .  432.723 

Connecticut  .  16,121 

Vermont  .  128,226 

Massachusetts  .  9.650 

Maryland  .  14,447 


Ohio  . 

Wisconsin . 

Indiana  . 

Michigan  . 

Missouri  . 

Tennessee  . 

Delaware  . 


metro  ditan  area  for 

40-yt.  Units - 

Cream  Condensed 
79.135  11.427 

2.863 

7.425  9S2 

3,736  ! ! ! 

eis  !  ’. '. 

4,499 

348 

2.320  4,577 

1.600 
1.059 
600 
230 


Total,  Dec..  1937 . 2,979.450  104.430  16.986 

Total.  Dec..  1936 . 2.848,387  114.920  18,744 

New  York  furnished  69  percent  of  the  milk  and  75 
percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the  month 
of  December,  1937.  Shipments  from  other  States  into 
New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 
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COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 
QUICKER-EASIER 

Top  photograph  shows  the  Surge  HOODED 
Milk  Cooling  Unit — supplied  complete  with 
insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  2  to  16  cans.  The 
lower  photograph  shows  the  Surge  Unit — 
ready  for  use  in  your  own  insulated  concrete 
or  steel  tanks— electric  or  gas  power. 


11  QUICK  FACTS 


1.  Forced  Air  Flow  Unit  gives  Positive  Air 
Circulation  through  the  condenser  and 
greater  efficiency  in  hottest  weather. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted  —  ready  for 
operation. 

4.  Hooded  Unit  protects  all  parts  from  dust. 

5.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

6.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

7.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

8.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome  han¬ 
dling  of  ice. 

11.  Sanitary  Cooling  Cabinet  allows  removal 
of  entire  unit  any  time  for  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  of  tank. 

Send  coupon  below  or  write  for  EASY 
TERMS  offer. 

DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn 
about  the  SURGE  SYSTEM  of  milk  cooling 
—write  today. 


DEAURSWANTEDI ™ 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Surge  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  territory 
open  for  live  dealers. 


SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 


Dept.  9071  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Full  Information 

t - 1 

I  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  ( Eastern  • 
Distributors )  Dept.  9072 ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete  | 
I  information  on  Surge  Milk  Cooling  Units  and  | 
I  your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

j  Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night ... .  morning _  j 

I  Type  of  Power .  I 

j  Name . | 

1  Address .  I 

! - _■ 


NEW  LOUDEN  BARN 
PLAN  BOOK  Shows 
Best  Ways  to  BUILD  or 
v  MODERNIZE 


GIVES  71  YEARS  BARN 
PLANNING  EXPERIENCE! 

To  avoid  costly  building  mis¬ 
takes  and  to-  get  best  arrange¬ 
ment  for  saving  barn  work, 
send  for  this  new  Louden  Barn 
Plan  book  before  you  build  or 
modernize.  Contains  hundreds 
of  practical  suggestions  and 
helpful  ideas  gained  from  our 
71  years  actual  experience. 
Tells  all  about  Louden  “Double- 
Life”  equipment,  too.  First 
choice  of  farmers  the  world 
over  because  it  gives  15  to  20 
years  more  use. 


UTTER  CARRIERS 


MAIL  WITH  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS 


STALLS 


I  Milk ....  Cows 

□  Building  Bam 

□  Cow  Stalls 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Sliding  Door 

Trade 

D  Hog  House 

□  Send  Free 


X  am  interested  in: 

□  Modernizing  Bam 

□  Stanchions 

□  Litter  Carriers 

□  Ventilation 

□  Hay  Tools 

□  Brooder  House 
Barn  Plan  Book 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  E, 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Eat.  1867) 

Fairfield  Iowa  -  Toledo  •  St.  Paul 


AND  STANCHIONS 


BROODER  HOU96 


nr«TH»i 


"Everything  for  FARM  BUILDINGS" 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Union  Agricultural  Meeting 
By  R .  W.  Duck 


The  twentieth  an¬ 
nual  convention  of 
the  Union  Agricul¬ 
tural  Meeting  was 
held  January  5-7  in 
Worcester  Memorial 
Auditorium,  Worcester,  Mass.  Citizens 
of  Worcester  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
imposing  Auditorium,  which  provides 
such  a  spacious  and  convenient  place  for 
various  meetings  and  conclaves  of  this 
sort  in  the  Bay  State.  Few  cities  have 
such  a  building  available  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  has  many  advantages  for  use  along 
various  lines.  The  meeting  is  held  an¬ 
nually  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  eDpartment  of  Agriculture  co¬ 
operating  with  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  organizations. 

New  England  Beef  Growers 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  hack 
with  the  varied  livestock  interests  of  New 
England  and  meet  my  many  friends  in 
this  area.  M.  E.  Ens- 
minger,  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College, 
presided  at  this 
meeting.  L.  V.  Tir- 
rell,  N.  H.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  II.,  led  the 
discussion  in  his 
usual  interesting- 
manner.  Prof.  Harry 
L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 

Conn.,  brought  out 
many  valuable  ideas 
for  consideration. 

These  were  from  his 
great  fund  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and 
contacts.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that 
on  the  Wadsworth 
Estate  in  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  beef 
cattle  were  being  car¬ 
ried  to  advantage  un¬ 
der  a  roughage  and  grazing  program 
which  was  equally  applicable  to  many 
sections  of  New  England. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  what 
was  the  best  breed  of  beef  cattle.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  reply  was  made  by  H.  R.  Smith, 
manager,  National  Livestock  Loss  Pre¬ 
vention  Board,  Chicago,  Ill.,  when  he 
stated :  ‘‘The  best  beef  breed  is  a  good 
Aberdeen-Angus,  a  good  Hereford,  and  a 
good  beef  Shorthorn.”  All  have  their 
special  adaptations,  limitations  and  fea¬ 
tures  which  are  suited  to  certain  spe¬ 
cific  condition's.  Among  many  other  con¬ 
siderations,  discussion  by  the  breeders 
brought  out  many  basic  facts  relating  to 
the  beef  breeds,  which  ai’e  almost  uni¬ 
versally  known,  yet  seem  of  never-ending 
interest  and  are  of  value  to  the  beginner. 
Some  of  the  points  mentioned  wTere 
that  the  Hereford  is  especially  noted 
for  its  great  grazing  ability,  hardiness 
and  ability  to  make  exceptional  returns 
under  an  all-roughage  and  grazing  plan  of 
management  for  the  breeding  herd ;  the 
Angus  being  equally  noted  as  great  feed- 
lot  cattle,  having  the  ability  to  produce 
the  maximum  in  smoothness,  quality  and 
carcass  finish  at  a  minimum  of  feeding 
expenses ;  the  Shorthorns  not  only  have  a 
high  efficiency  as  grazing  and  finishing- 
cattle  but  are  especially  gentle  in  dis¬ 
position  and  heavy  milkers,  even  in  the 


Scotch  or  strictly  beef  blood  lines. 

In  his  exceptionally  interesting  and 
valuable  comment,  Prof.  Smith  mentioned 
the  fact  that  in  all  his  attempts  to  pro¬ 
tect  sheep  from  marauding  dogs,  after 
using  goats,  every  known  kind  of  fence, 
poison,  guns  and  all  methods,  the  most 
effective  protection  he  had  ever  obtained 
was  to  let  two  or  three  Aberdeen-Angus 
cows,  with  calves  at  foot,  graze  with  the 
sheep.  Angus  cows  are  brave,  quick,  with 
an  exceptionally  strong  protective  mater¬ 
nal  instinct,  and  will  go  right  after  the 
dogs  whenever  they  appear  in  the  pas¬ 
ture;  remember  though  they  must  be 
nursing  calves. 

In  my  discussion  relative  to  different 
systems  and  plans  of  handling  the  beef 


breeding  herd  and  feeding  beef  steers,  I 
discussed  the  following  considerations 
relative  to  feeding  and  handling  baby  beef. 

Baby  Beef 

Baby  beef  is  a  much  abused  trade  term, 
some  retailers  use  it  rather  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  and  apply  it  to  any  light-weight 
beef  carcass  which  carries  medium  to  fair 
quality  and  finish.  Its  correct  usage 
should  apply  only  to  those  beef  calves 
which  are  grain-supplemented  while  nurs¬ 
ing,  plus  good  quality  roughage  or  pas¬ 
ture  as  desired,  thus  never  losing  their 
milk  fat,  and  which  are  finished  and 
ready  for  slaughter  at  from  600  to  800 
pounds  or  slightly  heavier  live  weight. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  beef  which 
reaches  our  markets  are  of  this  class,  they 
readily  sell  at  premium  prices.  Where 
conditions  are  suitable,  where  home-grown 
grain  and  good-quality  hay  are  available, 
where  the  calves  are  of  good  beef  and 
feeder  type,  sired  by  a  good  registered 
beef  bull,  either  Aberdeen-Angus,  Here¬ 
ford,  or  Scotch  Shorthorn,  such  a  system 
is  admirably  adapted  as  the  gains  so 
made  are  not  only  superior  in  quality  and 
finish,  but  are  greater  for  both  efficiency 
and  economy. 

Free-Choice  Feeding 

On  my  last  visit  at  the  Minnesota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  I  talked  this  matter 


over  with  Prof.  W. 
H.  Peters  who  with 
Kenneth  King  has 
conducted  several 
years  of  valuable 
.  ,  tests  relative  to  self- 

leeaing  grain  by  free-choice  to  young  beef 
calves  nursing  their  mothers.  Their  con¬ 
clusions  after  six  years  of  such  feeding- 
practice  is  that  it  has  proven  successful 
from  every  standpoint,  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  breeding  beef  calves  as  well 
as  steers,  provided  the  heifer  calves  are 
not  allowed  access  to  the  self-feeders ; 
after  they  are  six  to  eight  months  of  age', 
bull  calves  may  be  kept  on  them  safely 
for  two  or  three  months  longer.  There 
is  some  danger  of  breeding  animals  be¬ 
coming-  too  fat  instead  of  growing  prop¬ 
erly  after  the  periods  mentioned. 

The  free-choice  self-feeding  program 
followed  at  the  Minnesota  Station  in¬ 
volved  the  free-choice  use  of  five  feeds, 
each  in  a  separate  compartment,  in  a 
home-made  self-feed¬ 
er.  The  five  feeds 
used  were:  (1) 
Coarse  cracked 
shelled  corn;  (2) 
coarse  ground  bar¬ 
ley;  (3)  coarse 
ground  oats;  (4) 
wheat  bran  ;  (5)  pea 
size  linseed  meal. 
The  calves  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  good-quality 
Alfalfa  hay  in  a 
rack,  fresh  clean  wa¬ 
ter,  salt  and  feed 
bonemeal  was  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times.  The 
calves  were  housed 
in  large  box  stalls  in 
the  barn,  and  were 
turned  out  of  doors 
daily,  weather  per¬ 
mitting,  for  exercise 
and  sunshine.  They 
nursed  their  mothers 
night  and  morning.  This  plan  of  feeding 
is  best  suited  to  nursing  calves. 

It  is  recommended  that  calves  so  fed 
he  placed  in  the  pen  containing  the  self- 
feeder  by  the  time  they  are  three  or  four 

weeks  old.  Under  this  system  the  calves 

properly  balanced  their  own  ration  in¬ 

take,  developed  rapidly,  finished  smoothly, 
and  were  free  from  scouring,  bloat  and 
other  digestive  disturbances.  The  follow¬ 
ing  precautions  are  suggested  as  being 
essential :  “The  calves  must  have  access 
to  the  feeder  at  all  times  so  they  can  go 
and  eat  whenever  they  want  to.  All 
feeds  used  must  be  palatable  or  the  calves 
will  eat  only  those  that  are  palatable  and 
this  will  result  in  an  unbalanced  ration. 
The  feed  boxes  must  he  cleaned  out,  re¬ 
moving  the  soiled  feed  at  least  once  a 
week.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  one  kind  of  feed  does  not  become 
exhausted  and  that  section  of  the  feeder 
remain  empty  for  several  days.” 

Based  on  the  results  obtained  it  was 
concluded  that  self-feeding  young  calves 
as  mentioned  had  the  advantage  that 
mixed  groups  of  calves  of  varying  age 
could  all  be  run  and  fed  together,  with  no 
disadvantage  to  the  smaller  or  weaker 
calves.  It  also  saved  on  laboi*,  and  was 
of  special  advantage  for  the  inexperienced 
feeder. 

One  group  of  calves  having  an  initial 


Idle  horses  supplied  liberally  until  good  quality  roughage  require  very  little  or  no 
gram  to  keep  in  excellent  condition.  E.  R.  Bowker,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  owns  these. 


These  men,  representatives  of  our  various  Eastern  Agricultural  Colleges,  are  exceptionally  tvell-qualified  and  competent 
teacher  of  animal  husbandry.  From  left  to  right — Professors  Phillips.  Mass.  State;  IF.  B.  Young,  Conn.  State'  IF  L 
Henning,  Penn.  State ;  W.  E.  Hunt,  Maryland;  L.  V.  Tirrell,  New  Hampshire;  J.  Willman,  and  R.  B.  H  in  man 3  Cornell. 
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The  OV  Grey  Mare  eats  feed  grown  on 
the  farm, 

Feed  grown  on  the  farm,  feed  grown 
on  the  farm. 

The  OT  Grey  Maw  eats  feed  grown  on 
the  farm 

And  plotvs  the  farm  all  day. 

In  years  of  surplus  feed  crops  and  low 
price  farmers  who*  use  horses  and 
mules  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  the  farmer  who 
sticks  to  Horse  and  Mule  Power, 
raises  colts  for  replacements  and  a 
surplus  to  sell — that  farmer  is  sure  to 
come  out  at  the  big  end  of  the  horn. 

You  get  all  11 
verses  of  the 
song  in  this 
“OP  Grey  Mare” 
book  ... 


72  pages,  over  100  illustra* 
tions,  showing  how  to  he 
an  expert  judge  of  horses 
and  mules — how  you  may 
save  time,  labor  and  money  working  big 
hitches.  ...  A  gold  mine  of  information, 
found  in  no  other  book,  for  farmers  who 
want  to  make  more  money  raising  colts. 
Over  70,000  copies  sold.  Order  your  copy 
now.  Send  10c,  stamps  or  coin,  to  help  pay 
cost  of  printing  and  mailing.  Address — 

HORSE  and  MULE  ASSOCIATION  of  AMERICA 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  Sec’y.  Dept.  N-2,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS  We  sharpen  like 

new.  Enclose  50c  each  set,  mail  —  NTJTLEY  GRIND  A 
REPAIR  CO.  NDl'LEI,  N.  i-  Formerly  John  F.  Lawson. 


c 


SWINE 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  service  boars  of  select  breeding,  immunized  for 
cholera,  ready  for  heavy  service.  Cross  your  sows  on 
(these  fine  young  boars,  it  will  increase  your  litters  and 
strengthen  the  vitality  of  your  pigs.  A  fine  lot  of  bred 
gilts  due  to  farrow  in  March  and  AprU.  8  weeks  old 
pigs  after  March  15th.  Pamphlet  and  prices  on  reauest. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


Selected  Boars 


(All  Breeds)  for  Immediate 
and  Future  Service. 

lireed  your  sows.  Spring  pigs  turn  into  cash  quickly. 
Dependable  pigs — 6,  8.  10,  12  weeks.  Ship  2  or  more 
at  $3.50,  $4.  $4.50,  $5,  $5.50.  $6  each.  P.  O.  Order, 
Check.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

CHAS.  DAVIS.  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Daily  Stock  Farm  fSl™  Lexington,  Mass. 

Top  Quality  Chester  aud  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  O.  I. 
C.  crossed— 6-8  weeks,  $3.50:  9-10  weeks.  $4.00  each. 
Ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  Service  Boars  FOR  SALE. 


WALTER  LUX  ofse  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-White*  cross  or  the  Berkshire-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

6-7  weeks  old,  $3.25  each.  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 


IMIDAC  D  Cl  ADC  Several  fancy  Du  rocs,  8 

Ll  U  I\. U  V_*  D U /A  JlY  J  mouths  old.  weighing 
m-'-'OU.  CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sale. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


I  p  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  $10.  each.  Unre- 
.  I.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  It.  HILL.  SENECA  FALLS.  N.  T. 


DOGS 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  SSSSi'&SS 

Special  Prices  to  Dealers.  Black  and  Tan  Fox  Hound 
Pup  11  tnos.,  $20.  PARKVIEW  KENNELS,  Franklin,  Vt. 


A  Vort,  NICE  LOT  of  Cockers,  Scotties,  Collies  and 
H  Tciy  Pekingese—  Pedigreed  aud  unpedigreed  stock. 
Prices  right,  satisfaction  guaranteed  v  itli  every  ship¬ 
ment.  MAPLE  RIDGE  KENNELS.  E.  Highgate,  Vt. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 
Males  $10,  Females  $5  -  Special  Prices  to  Dealers 
FA1RVIEW  KENNELS,  HIGHGATE  CENTER.  VT. 

M  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
•  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 

Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

• -  ■—  ■  .  ■  ---■  .I.  '  1  1  1  -  -  1  -  - 

Pfin  Q  A  I  T  White  collie  pups  registered  pure- 
1  WI\.  OH  LI-,  bred  from  good  cattle  dogs. 

CHARLES  EDWARDS,  Stock  Farm,  Dushore,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Registered  and  non-registered  English 
Shepherd  pups.  Natural  heelers  and  good  watch  dogs. 

HIRAM  LOUCKS.  -  VERMILION.  OHIO 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
dles.  BARLOW  FARM.  SUGAR  GROVE,  PENNA. 


GREAT  DANE  —  Will  exchange  beautiful  female  for 
Poultry.  FARMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ.  NEW  YORK 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups “■SSJhST.E” 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  f,?K3.S¥SS 


SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


GORDON  SETTER  PIPS  Ref™;  c^Jm 1 


COLLIES 


White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  EARNS.  Hastings.  N.Y. 


COR  SALE— Newfoundland  Female  Pupa,  t>  months  old, 
•  $8  each.  URIAS  KINSINGER  -  Meyersdale.  Pa. 


RABBITS 


WANTED  500  RABBITS  PER  MONTH 

7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid 
year  around.  H.  Cochran.  Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


Special  rat  killers,  $3.50  ©a.  Ship  C.O.D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON.  0. 
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gain  of  2.56  pounds.  Their  total  gain 
weight  of  124.  pounds  gained  267  pounds 
per  head  in  112  days,  or  an  average  daily 
gain  of  2.56  pounds.  Their  total  grain 
consumption  per  100  pounds  gain  was 
88.99  pounds,  and  29.69  pounds  of  hay 
per  head.  Another  group  fed  from  an 
initial  weight  of  264  pounds  gained  339 
pounds  per  head  in  140  days,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  2.42  pounds.  Tlieir 
total  feed  requirement,  in  addition  to 
nursed  milk,  for  each  100  pounds  gain, 
was  210.74  total  grain,  and  SO  pounds 
of  hay. 

A  third  group  with  an  average  initial 
weight  of  469  pounds  was  fed  for  84 
days.  They  gained  191  pounds  average 
per  head,  or  an  average  daily  gain  of 
2.27  pounds.  It  required  a  total  of  324.44 
pounds  of  total  grain  per  100  pounds’ 
gain  produced,  and  117.18  pounds  of 
hay.  The  ratios  of  different  feed  con¬ 
sumption  varied  slightly  with  higher 
protein  feed  consumption  in  the  younger 
groups  as  was  normal  for  their  body  re¬ 
quirements.  In  the  last  or  more  mature 
group  mentioned,  the  feeds  selected  by 
the  calves  were  consumed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts  on  the  basis  of  feed  eaten  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  gain,  cracked 
shelled  corn,  224.70 ;  ground  barley, 
27.51 ;  ground  oats,  8.81 ;  wheat  bran, 
53.29 ;  and  pea  sized  linseed  meal,  10.13 
pounds.  With  the  grain  mixture  figured 
at  $30  per  ton  and  the  hay  at  $10  per 
ton,  the  feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of 
gain  with  the  heavier  calves  was  slightly 
over  $5.40.  With  the  medium-weight 
calves  it  was  approximately  $2  less,  and 
with  the  live-weight  calves  it  was  about 
$4  less  per  100  pounds’  gain. 

Eastern  Draft  Horse  Breeders 

There  never  will  be  another  Harry 
Garrigus.  He  has  the  respect,  admira¬ 
tion  and  friendship  of  every  breeder  of 
livestock  in  his  wide  acquaintance.  His 
discussion  of  horse  breeding  on  Connec¬ 
ticut  farms  was  illustrated  with  many 
excellent  feet  of  film  shot  by  him  at  va¬ 
rious  private  horse-breeding*  establish¬ 
ments,  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  Farm,  and  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm. 

Prominent  among  the  many  great 
horses  filmed  were  scenes  at  Madrey 
Farm,  Brewster,  Putnam  County.  N.  Y., 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Dreyfus. 
Headed  by  Konbellear,  son  of  Koncar- 
calyps,  used  on  both  Corsa  and  George 
Dix  mares,  this  great  Percheron  breed¬ 
ing  establishment  is  making  history  for 
the  breed  in  the  Empire  State,  Among 
many  interesting  end  valuable  matters 
discussed,  Mrs.  Dreyfus  mentioned  at 
the  meeting  that  good  draft  horses  today 
furnish  the  most  economical  and  profit¬ 
able  form  of  farm  motive  power.  This 
is  true  because  mares  bred  to  a  good 
registered  draft  stallion  will  annually 
produce  a  foal,  which  has  a  ready  sale 
value  as  a  young  work  horse  at  a  price 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  mare.  Mares  so  handled 
give  a  work  return  at  a  low  cost  per 
horse-power  unit  and  a  minimum  of  de¬ 
preciation.  A  third  economic  advantage 
is  the  fact  that  horses  eat  the  farm- 
grown  grains  and  roughage.  Over-me- 
chanicized  farms  and  reduction  of  horse 
numbers  by  light-horse  displacement  is 
one  of  the  basic  causes  of  present  eco¬ 
nomic  farm  ills.  R.  W.  D. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Fob.  9-11. — Egg  and  Baby  Chick  Show, 
State  Armory,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Feb.  14-19. — Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Mar.  1-3. — Mohawk  Valley  Baby  Chick 
and  Egg  Show,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  3-5. — Country  Life  Program  at 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

.Tune  21-24.  —  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Summer  Council.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  16-17. — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

July  18-21. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Mar.  14-19.  —  Annual  International 
Flower  Show,  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City.  Arthur  Herrington.  598 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  secretary. 

Mar.  17-23.  —  Annual  New  England 
Spring  Flower  Show,  Mechanics  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass.  E.  I.  Farrington,  3(X)  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Mar.  21-26.  —  Annual  Philadelphia 
Spring  Flower  Show,  Commercial  Mu¬ 
seum,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  B.  B.  Starkey, 
Packard  Bldg.,  15th  and  Chestnut  Stst., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  secretary. 


6-can  capacity  ...  3  cans  of 
night  milk . . .  Water  is  above 
milk  level  in  all  cans .  . .  milk 
will  be  cooled  to  BELOW  60* 
IN  AN  HOUR  OR  LESS. 


Pat.  Nos.  1,782,340  i 
1.982.570 


3  morning  cans  added  (6  in 
all).  Water  level  AUTO¬ 
MATICALLY  ADJUSTED. 
All  milk  cooled  in  one  hour 
or  less  ...  and  ready  to  ship. 


“That’s  a  great  Milk  Cooler  . . .  Wouldn’t  he  in 
business  without  it,” says  Eben  Haggett,  Maine. 

The  Esco  "NI-AG-RA”  Electric  Milk  Cooler 
gives  you  better  and  faster  cooling.  This  means 
no  more  rejections  from  inadequate  cooling  and 
more  money  for  you  each  month.  Its  low  operat¬ 
ing  cost  will  surprise  you. 

You  get  faster  and  better  milk  cooling  because  the 
patented  Neck-High  Water  Leveler  always  keeps  a  con¬ 
stant  level  of  icy  cold  water  up  around  tne  neck  of  every 
can  . . .  whether  one  can,  full  or  half  capacity  is  in  place. 

You  also  get  in  the  New  Esco  "NI-AG-RA”  complete 
circulation  and  positive  controlled  agitation.  Cools  all  the 
milk  in  every  can  to  50°  or  low  er  in  one  hour  or  less.  Full 
storage  capacity  for  both  milkings.  2-  to  27-can  capacities. 

No  other  Milk  Cooler  has 
all  these  exclusive  features. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  full  information. 


ESCO  CABINET  CO. 

657  E.  Biddle  SI.,  W.Chester,  Pa. 


TRUMANS’  SUFFOLK  AUCTION 

Thursday,  March  3,  1938  —  We  Will  Sell  at  Auction 

at  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

40  IMPORTED  and  AMERICAN-BRED  SUFFOLK  STALLIONS.  MARES  and  FILLIES 

Address  for  Catalog: 

TRUMANS’  STUD  FARM  BOX  llO,  BUSHNELL,  ILLINOIS 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


HOLSTEINS 


JACKS 

Raise  Mules— large  black  Spanish 
Jacks,  Guaranteed  Breeders. 
Jennys  in  foal.  Write  for  prices. 

KREKLER’S  JACK  FARM 

West  Elkton,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio 


BELGIANS  -  “The  Good  Kind” 

We  believe  our  stables  contain  more  outstanding  stal¬ 
lions  of  serviceable  age  than  can  be  found  any  other 
place  in  America.  We  believe  we  sell  more  Belgians  than 
anyone  else  in  Ohio.  We  believe  we  are  offering  better 
values  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  buyers.  On  Rt.  87,  35  miles  east  of  Cleveland. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio 


Heavy  4  Handy-weighf  &  JrKiSSSrtS 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa 


WANTED! 


Voting  Grade  Stallions.  MRS.  F.  C. 
BARLEY.  180  E.  79th  St. ,  New  York  City 


100  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

at  Public  Auction 

HEATED  PAVILION.  EARLVILLE,  MADISON 
COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY,  FEB.  17,  1938 

Accredited,  Negative,  Mastitis  Charts, 
Vaccinated  for  Shipping  Fever 

Many  fresh  and  close  springers:  15  bulls 
ready  for  service:  a  lot  of  choice  heifer 
calves.  Where  hundreds  have  bought  with 
satisfaction,  and  you  get  more  for  less  than 
they  could  privately.  Send  for  a  catalog, 
and  decide  now  to  attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager, 
MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE— Belgian  Stallions,  some  imported,  all  ages. 
Prices  reasonable.  IlOUAKD  GILLOGLY,  Pataskala,  Ohio 


Fine  lot  of  weanlings 
from  which  to  select. 
Buy  them  CHEAP 
($35-850)  and  raise  them  with  the  children.  Come  to— 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Route  No.  52,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


QHFTI  AlUn  PHNIFR  and  Short  Horn  cattle 
Oil Ei  1  larkliLf  I  Ull if.u  good  as  money  can  buy. 

Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms.  Atwater,  Ohio 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  bred,  T.  B.  aud  Blood-Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs. 
of  4.1%  milk  in  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

Eij  (ACTED  BARTON, 
•  n .  rVJICR,  NEW  YORK 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 

prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wanta 
clearly.  T0RREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  A.  R.  sires  and  dams. 

BANGS  AN1>  T.  B.  FREE. 

Pleasant  Plains  Farm  Annapolis,  Md. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

.%  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Anqus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MB. 


HILLCREST  FARM 

TWO  YOUNG  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CALVES 

Sired  by  Briarcliffi  Burgomaster  9th. 

Black  Great  Dane  Puppies.  S  mos.  old,  eligible  to  register. 

WM.  LUTHER  Spriugwater,  N.  V. 


JERSEYS 


CHOICELY  BRED— (from  imported  stock)  5  YEAR 
OLD  JERSEY  BULL.  REGISTERED.  TESTED.  PRICE 
Low.  VICTOR  FARMS.  Warwick,  New  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

FOR  SALE  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

bred  and  of  Breeding  age. 

T0R0HILL  FARM.  WASH  INGTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Fn r  f  SI  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

A  CJxUC  •  six  years  old.  two  months  1 


vs — average 
freshened. 

CEDAR  LANE  FARMS,  Cedar  Lane.  Ozone  Park,  L.I..N.  Y. 


[ 


AY  RSHIRES 


For  Most 4%MiIk 


Bis,  economical  producers 
of  4%,  premium  milk 

Write  for  literature 
and  list  of  breeders. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


RAISE  RYRSHIRES 


iimiiiuimiimiiimimimiiiiimmmimii 
- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  265,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  oue  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock, 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St..  New  York  City. 


iiiiiiiimiiiiiimimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimmiii 
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DIFFERENT  indeed  from  the  old  pump-and-carry 
drudgery  is  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  run¬ 
ning  water — a  difference  all  the  more  notable  when  a 
reliable  MYERS  Water  System  furnishes  the  supply  for 
your  faucets.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users  testify  to  the 
dependability  and  economy  of  these  well-built  units. 
The  name  MYERS  has  meant  highest  quality  in  pump¬ 
ing  equipment  for  nearly  seventy  years.  Water  Systems 
for  operation  by  electricity,  gasoline  engine,  windmill 
or  hand;  for  deep  or  shallow  wells.  Hand  Pumps,  Power 
Pumps  and  Spray  Pumps  to  meet  all  needs. 

Most  complete  line  in  the  world.  Mail  the 
handy  coupon  for  information  desired. 

No  Need  to  Wait  for  Electricity 

Enjoy  running  water  with  a  MYERS  Gasoline  Powered 
System.  When  power  lines  reach  you,  it  can  be  con¬ 
verted  to  automatic  electric  operation  by  simply  mount¬ 
ing  an  electric  motor  in  place  of  the  engine,  which  can 
then  be  used  for  other  service.  Write  today  for  interest¬ 
ing  free  booklets  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.  - - 

840  Fourth  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio 
Send  free  information  on  items  marked  and  the  name  of 


your  nearest  dealer. 

Water  Systems  (electric)  □ 
Water  Systems  (gasoline)  □ 
Hand  Pumps  .  .  .  .  □ 
Power  Pumps  .  .  .  .  □ 
Pump  Jacks . □ 


Sump  Pumps  .  .  .  .  □ 
Centrifugal  Pumps  .  .  □ 

Hand  Sprayers  .  .  .  □ 

Power  Sprayers  .  .  .  □ 

Hay  Unloading  Tools  .  □ 
Door  Hangers  .  .  .  .  □ 


Name. 


PUMPS  -  WATER  SYSTEMS  •  SPRAYERS- 


Address. 


t  WS8-10) 


'  Sou  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 

cents — by  buying  at 

lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mail 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 


Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  x  8 

HERB  at  last  Is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 


Immense,  fragrant,  pure  white 
blooms  shaded  lilac-pink,  in  July. 
Beautiful,  hardy,  easy  to  grow. 

to  5  ft.  tall.  Grown  on  Burpee’s 
o%vn  famous  Fordhook  Farms. 
SPECIAL  —  Generous-size  bulbs, 
guaranteed  to  bloom:  3  for  25c; 
7  for  50c:  15  for  $1 ;  100  for  $6.50, 
all  postpaid  to  you. 

Burpee’s  Seed  and  Bulb  Catalog 
free— every  flower  and 
vegetable  worth 
growing.  Low  prices. 
Largest  direct-by¬ 
mail  seed  house  In 
tho  world. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  459  Burpee 


Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


To  Relieve  Bad 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You'll  never  know  bow  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  overcome  coughs  due  to  colds,  until 
you  try  this  famous  recipe.  It  gives  you 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for 
your  money,  and  you’ll  find  it  the  finest 
thing  you  ever  tried,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  hy  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed 
— it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Then  put  2)4  ounces 
of  Pinex  (obtained  from  ary  druggist) 
into  a  pint  bottle.  Add  your  syrup  and  you 
have  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will  amaze 
you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
lasts  a  family  a  long  time,  and  tastes  fine 
— children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
a  severe  cough.  For  real  results,  you've 
never  seen  its  equal.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  inflamed  membranes,  and  quick¬ 
ly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  famous  for  its  prompt 
action  in  coughs  and  bronchial  irritations. 
Money  refunded  if  it  doesn't  please  you  in 
every  way. 


HOMES  WANTED 


This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OATH  ROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina- 
"  tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00.  Catalogue  free. 
SCHLOSSMAN’S.  545  THIRD  AVE-,  NEW  YORK 


Trusty,  dusky,  vivid,  true, 

With  eyes  of  gold  and  bramble-dew. 

Steel  true  and  blade  straight 

The  great  Artificer  made  my  mate. 


Honor,  anger,  valor,  fire, 

A  love  that  life  conbl  never  tire, 
Death  quench,  or  evil  stir, 

The  mighty  Master  gave  to  her. 


Teacher,  tender  comrade,  wife, 

A  fellow-faTer  time  through  life. 
Heart-whole  and  sonl-free, 

The  August  Father  gave  to  me. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

Courtesy  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


Washington’s  Birthday  Dinner  Menu 


A  Washington  pie  or  a  colorful  cherry 
dessert  will  give  an  appropriate  touch  to 
the  Washington  birthday  dinner.  Even 
if  the  cherries  aren’t  actually  used  in 
the  dessert  itself,  they  may  be  arranged 
in  tiny  hatchets  or  other  decorative 
shapes. 

Colonial  hats  and  tiny  silk  flags  also 
lend  themselves  to  decorations  which 
carry,  out  the  Washington  motif.  The 
hats  may  be  used  as  containers  for  nuts 
or  mints,  while  flags  make  attractive 
additions  to  centerpieces.  They  may  be 
stuck  into  large  red  apples.  The  old- 
fashioned  Washington  pie  is  a  layer  cake 
with  a  red  jelly  filling.  It  has  no  icing 
but  is  dusted  with  confectioner's  sugar. 

Modern  versions  have  cream,  cocoanut, 
chocolate,  nut  or  fig  filling  and  are 
topped  with  whipped  cream,  ice  cream  or 
delicately  browned  meringues.  They  make 
delicious  desserts. 

A  refreshing  cherry  dessert  consists  of 
lime  gelatin,  cherries  and  whipped  cream. 
The  gelatin  is  poured  two  inches  deep 
into  a  shallow  mold,  allowed  to  harden 
slightly  and  topped  with  red  or  black 
cherries.  The  combination  is  then  covered 
with  a  second  layer  of  gelatin.  When  it 
is  congealed  it  may  be  served  in  por¬ 
tions  on  which  whipped  cream  and  cherry 
preserves  or  canned  cherries  are  placed. 
Minus  the  whipped  cream  and  cherry 
garnishing,  the  combination  may  be 
served  as  a  salad. 


Here  is  an  old-fashioned  dinner  menu 
which  may  be  used  for  a  dinner  party  on 
or  around  February  22: 

"Washington  Birthday  Dinner. — Oyster 
bisque,  salted  wafers,  olives,  chicken  a  la 
Maryland,  corn  fritters,  gravy,  candied 
sweet  potatoes,  buttered  asparagus,  Har¬ 
vard  beets;  biscuits  (liatehet  shaped), 
strawberry  preserves,  tomato  jelly  salads, 
(shield  shape)',  cheese  straws,  Washing¬ 
ton  pie,  coffee1,  hard  candies,  candied 
ginger. 

Washington  Sponge  Pie.One  and  one- 
fourth  cups  sifted  cake  flour,  1)4  tea¬ 
spoons  double-acting  baking  powder,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  grated  orange  rind,  two  eggs 
and  one  egg  yolk,  one-fourth  cup  orange 
juice,  one-fourth  cup  water,  cherry  jam. 
Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  salt,  and  sift  together  three  times. 
Add  one-half  cup  sugar  and  orange  rind 
to  eggs  and  beat  with  a  rotary  egg-beater 
until  thick  and  lemon  colored ;  add  re¬ 
maining  sugar  gradually,  beating  very 
thoroughly ;  then  add  orange  juice  and 
water.  Add  flour  gradually,  beating  with 
rotary  egg-beater  until  smooth.  Bake  in 
two  ungreased  nine-inch  layer  pans  in 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  30  minutes 
or  until  done.  Invert  on  rack  until  cakes 
are  cold.  Spread  cherry  jam  between 
layers.  Sift  powdered  sugar  over  top. 
Make  outline  of  hatchet  with  maraschino 
cherries  cut  in  eighths.  E.  F.  M. 


Valentine  Party 

Let's  have  a  Valentine  Party !  Here 
is  a  menu  with  recipes  that  I  hope  you 
will  enjoy :  Creamed  chicken  with  heart- 
shaped  biscuits,  “heart  beet’  salad,  rolls, 
coffee,  Valentine  dessert  or  ice  cream  in 
heart-shaped  molds,  kisses,  heart-shaped 
cakes. 

Creamed  Chickens  With  Heart-Shaped 
Biscuits. — Make  your  favorite  baking 
powder  biscuit  dough ;  roll  out  a  little 
thinner  than  for  regular  biscuits.  Place 
on  a  greased  baking  sheet,  cut  with  a 
heart-shaped  biscuit  cutter  removing  sur¬ 
plus  dough  ;  brush  with  melted  butter  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Creamed  Chicken.  —  Make  a  cream 
sauce  with  four  tablespoons  butter,  four 
tablespoons  flour,  two  cups  milk,  one- 
half  cup  cream,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
When  cooked  add  2%  cups  diced  cooked 
chicken,  one  cup  sliced  mushrooms  which 
have  been  sauted  in  butter  and  one-fourth 
cup  stuffed  sliced  olives.  Heat  thorough¬ 
ly.  Split  biscuits,  place  creamed  chick¬ 
en  on  each  half ;  place  top  on  chicken 
and  add  more  creamed  chicken. 

Cut  cooked  beets  with  a  small  heart- 
shaped  cutter.  Arrange  on  crisp  lettuce, 
serve  with  your  favorite  dressing,  tinted 
pink  with  a  little  beet  juice  or  vegetable 
coloring. 

Valentine  Dessert.  —  One  cup  heavy 
cream,  powdered  sugar  to  taste,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  18  macaroons,  six  maras¬ 
chino  cherries.  Whip  cream  until  stiff, 
add  powdered  sugar  and  vanilla.  Stir  in 
six  of  the  macaroons,  which  have  been 
broken  in  small  pieces.  Pile  in  sherbet 
glasses  with  a  border  of  whole  maca¬ 
roons  ;  garnish  with  a  maraschino  cherry. 

Heart-Shaped  Cakes. — Bake  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sponge  cake ;  when  baked  cut  into 
hearts  about  1)4  inches  wide. 

Sunshine  Sponge  Cake. — One  cup  sifted 
flour,  three-fourth  teaspoon  cream  tar¬ 
tar,  1)4  cups  sugar,  on'e-half  cup  water, 
six  egg  whites  beaten  light,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  six  egg  yolks  beaten  light, 
one  teaspoon  lemon  or  vanilla  extract. 
Sift  flour  once,  measure.  Add  cream  of 
tartar  and  sift  four  more  times.  Boil 
sugar  and  water  until  it  threads,  when 
dropped  from  tip  of  spoon  (238  degrees). 
Pour  hot  syrup  in  a  fine  stream  over  egg 
whites  to  which  salt  has  been  added, 
beating  constantly.  Continue  beating  un¬ 
til  cool.  Add  egg  yolks.  Fold  in  flour 
gradually.  Add  flavoring  and  pour  into 


an  ungreased  pan  (rather  shallow  so 
hearts  will  be  about  1)4  inches  wide. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven  (325  degrees)  until 
done.  Remove  from  oven.  Divert  pan 
until  cool.  Cut  hearts.  Make  a  plain 
boiled  frosting.  Color  heart  half  red.  Ice 
hearts  on  all  sides.  Place  a  cherry  on 
the  white  iced  cakes  and  sprinkle  cocoa- 
nut  over  red  ones.  e.  f.  m. 


This  and  That 

A  subscriber  asks  for  more  sugges¬ 
tions  for  ways  to  cook  the  inexpensive 
cuts  of  meat,  that  would  hold  out  intrigu¬ 
ing  new  flavors  yet  not  too  much  like  a 
stew.  She  would  also  like  to  vary  the 
ordinary  ways  of  serving  vegetables. 

We  have  sent  her  some  recipes,  but  if 
you  have  any  "pets”  along  these  lines, 
perhaps  you  will  help  her  out. 

* 

Attention  Husbands  and  Sons/ — A 
reader  who  is  helping  her  own  big  son  get 
launched  onto  the  sea  of  life  says  she 
would  like  to  see  more  cooking  and  other 
ideas  from  husbands  and  sons  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  And  why  not? 

This  being  our  Valentine  issue,  as  well 
as  Lincoln,  Washington  and  poultry,  we 
thought  that  Stevenson’s  tribute  to  his 
wife  would  be  a  suitable  poem.  We  hope 
you  will  like  it,  too. 

* 

Can  anyone  send  a  subscriber  a  sample 
of  crochet  edging  for  pillow-cases  with 
rickrack  in?  We  will  gladly  forward  any 
samples  to  her. 

* 

A  forehanded  subscriber  who  has  had 
poor  results  in  canning  peas  asks  help  in 
solving  her  problem.  She  processes  them 
in  a  hot-water  bath  three  hours,  and 
when  they  are  cold  the  water  in  the  jars 
gets  thick  like  gelatine  and  cloudy.  Has 
any  reader  had  a  similar  experience  and 
found  the  right  answer? 

* 

Winter  Farm  and  Home  Weeks  are 
being  held  all  through  the  country  during 
these  Winter  weeks  and  they  give  a  won¬ 
derful  chance  for  rural  people  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  talk  things  over.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  full  of  good  things  for  the 
whole  farm  family  and  those  who  attend 
can  take  back  many  helpful  ideas  to  their 
own  communities. 
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Shipped 
Direct 
from  Our 
Mill 


Save  3O°/o/0 40°/o 
on  your ' Hew  Home.. 

Don’t  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  when  you  build  a  home!  liny  it  direct  from  our 
mill  at  our  low  factory  price.  We  ship  you  the  ma¬ 
terials — lumber  cut-to-fit,  ready  to  erect.  Paint,  glass, 
hardware,  nails,  etc!,  all  included  in  the  price — no  ex¬ 
tra  charges.  Wo  pay  the  freight.  Plans  furnished — also 
complete  building  instructions.  No  wonder  our  custom¬ 
ers  write  us  that  we  saved  them  30%  to  40%,  compared 
with  builders’  prices.  Easy  terms — monthly  payments. 
Handsome  Big 
CATALOGUE 

wonderful  homesin  colors  at  money¬ 
saving  prices.  Designs  to  suit  everyone. 
Write  for  your  catalogue  today. 
LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3083,  Bay  City,  Michigan 


; — iinHiLiny  \  munis. 

FREE 


prpee’s  (top*, 

(old 


ARIO< 


The  sensational  Gold  Medal 
Winner  of  1937,  with 
odorless  foliage — so  popular 
more  packets  of  seeds  were 
planted  than  of  any  other 
new  flower  even  introduced. 
Brilliant  orange-gold  flow¬ 
ers,  very  early,  blooming  all 
summer  and  fall.  Send , 

10c  for  Large  Packet  (this 
quantity  cost  50c  last 
[.summer)  ;  (4  oz.,  25c; 

*4  oz.,  $1,  postpaid. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Cat- 
1  alog  free — 144  pages, 
over  100  color  pic¬ 
tures,  every  flower  ( 
and  vegetable  worth  growing. 

Dow  prices,  many  special  offers. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

456  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


CATALOG 

FREE 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  L 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow¬ 
ing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just  decays  in 
the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  in  poisoned  and 
you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn’t  get  at  the 
cause.  It.  takes  those  good,  old  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flow¬ 
ing  freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up.” 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile 
flow  freely.  For  a  free  sample  of  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  l’ills,  also  free  book  entitled  "The  Inter¬ 
esting  Story  of  What  Makes  You  Feel  Good,” 
address  Carter’s,  6  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  C.  Or  ask 
your  druggist  for  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills,  25c. 
Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 


BACKACHES 

NEED  WARMTH 

Thousands  who  suffered  miserable  backaches, 
pains  in  shoulder  or  hips,  now  put  on  All¬ 
cock’s  Porous  Plaster  and  find  warm,  sooth¬ 
ing  relief.  Muscle  pains  caused  by  rheuma¬ 
tism,  arthritis,  sciatica,  lumbago  and  strains, 
all  respond  instantly  to  the  glow  of  warmth 
that  makes  you  feel  good  right  away. 

Allcock’s  Plaster  brings  blood  to  the 
painful  spot  ,  .  .  treats  backache  where  it 
is.  Allcock’s  lasts  long,  comes  off  easily. 
It  is  the  original  porous  plaster  . . .  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bring  instant  relief,  or  money  hack. 
Over  5  million  Allcock’s 
Plasters  used.  25tf. 


ALLCOCK’S 


Colored  with  the  New 
"PERFECTION”  DYES 
Imake  fSoa.utiful  Bugs. 
Try  these  New  Dyes! 
end  this  ad  with  ten 
cents  for  a  package  of  New  Black,  Bronze  Green, 
Ooi>en  Blue,  Egyptian  Bed,  Taupe  or  Mulberry  (your 
choice)  and  we  will  send  a  package  any  other  color 
dye  desired  FBEE.  Also  scald  for  a  free  catalog  of  New 
Bug  Patterns.  W.  Cushing  &  Co.,  Dover- Foxcroft,  Me. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Why  Sleep? 

Why  do  you  sleep  at  all?  Have  there 
not  been  many  times  when  you  felt  you 
could  have  accomplished  much  more  if 
you  did  not  have  to  stop  to  sleep?  "I 
sleep,”  you  may  say,  “merely  because  I 
am  weary.”  Is  that  always  true?  Have 
you  never  found  yourself  “too  tired”  to 
yield  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus?  Have 
there  not  been  other  occasions  when  you 
have  slept  a  night  through — a  night 
which  had  followed  a  very  inactive  day, 
so  inactive  indeed  that  neither  mind  nor 
body  had  the  slightest  cause  to  be  weary? 

This  question  of  why  we  sleep  is  a 
challenging  one.  It  has  brought  forth 
many  answers.  There  are  those  who 
claim  that  the  mind  becomes  anemic 
while  others  declare  that  the  blood  con¬ 
tinues  to  flow  through  the  brain  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way  when  asleep  as  when 
awake.  Some  say  fatigue  resulting  from 
poisons  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
body  throughout  the  day  produces  sleep ; 
others  assert  that  nature  provides  us 
with  sleep  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
fatigue.  One  thing  is  certain :  Sleep  is 
nature’s  tonic  for  muscles,  mind  and 
nerves.  Unless  we  partake  of  it  daily  in 
needed  amounts  a  toll  is  inevitably  ex¬ 
acted. 

We  use  the  term  “unconscious” ;  how 
then  explain  the  fact  that  we  can  set  our 
minds  to  act  as  alarm  clocks  and  recall 
wakefulness  at  any  given  hour?  How, 
too,  explain  the  fact  that  the  city  dwell¬ 
er  accustoms  himself  to  sleep  through  the 
roar  of  traffic,  yet  sits  up  startled  in  bed 
at  the  chirp  of  a  cricket  when  trying  to 
sleep  in  the  country? 

Whatever  the  mind  may  do  while  we 
are  lost  in  sleep  certain  parts  of  the 
body  are  active.  We  still  continue  to 
breathe;  our  hearts  continue  to  beat;  our 
digestive  systems  function.  The  blood 
stream  carries  to  cells  material  needed 
for  the  process  of  building  and  carries 
away  from  them  the  products  with  which 
they  have  finished.  The  tissues,  through¬ 
out  the  entire  body,  are  supplied  with 
nourishing  food. 

Throughout  the  whole  day  our  muscles 
are  more  or  less  active.  Our  nerves  are 
keen  and  alert.  Sound  sleep  brings  free¬ 
dom  from  tension — we  completely  relax. 
And  yet,  without  awakening,  we  turn 
from  side  to  side  and  frequently  change 
our  position.  Our  senses  are  not  so  num¬ 
bed  but  that  we  can  tell  that  certain 
muscles  are  cramped  or  that  we  need  ex¬ 
tra  covers.  The  brain  puts  up  a  “Please 
do  not  disturb”  sign  'which  is  under¬ 
stood  and  respected  by  the  various 
stimuli. 

Like  cucumbers  which  grow  by  moon¬ 
light  so  the  body  of  a  child  does  much 
of  its  growing  between  the  fall  of  the 
dusk  and  the  dawn  of  the  day.  This  is 
especially  true  of  boys  and  girls  in  their 
teen  age — a  fact  which  is  not  always 
recognized  by  the  parents  in  question. 
That  is  frequenly  why  so  many  children 
who  are  growing  suffer  from  nervousness 
and  malnutrition.  The  demands  of  school 
work  which  must  be  done  at  home ;  the 
desire  to  listen  to  a  certain  radio  pro¬ 
gram  ;  the  indulgence  which  is  permitted 
in  evening  social  affairs;  these  and  all 
other  incidents  which  cut  short  the  hours 
of  sleep  place  a  damaging  burden  on  the 
system  of  the  teen-age  child.  Malnutri¬ 
tion  results  because  the  digestive  organs 
do  much  of  their  work  while  the  body  is 
asleep.  In  fact,  an  active  boy  or  girl 
uses  up  energy  at  such  a  rapid  rate  of 
speed  that  that  which  is  supplied  by  food 
very  often  barely  meets  the  needs  of  the 
wide-awake  hours. 

The  most  rapid  growth  of  the  body 
takes  place  during  infancy.  That  is  why 
Mother  Nature  sees  to  it  that  a  baby 
sleeps.  And  yet  there  are  those  infants 
who,  according  to  their  parents,  “never  I 
sleep.”  It  is  useless  to  say,  “Utter  non¬ 
sense  !  All  babies  are  horn  with  an  in¬ 
nate  desire  to  sleep.”  Not  all  babies  are. 
A  great  many  have  to  be  taught  to  form 
the  sleeping  habit.  In  such  instances, 
everything  that  can  possibly  he  done  to 
encourage  this  habit  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  mother.  A  definite  hour  should 
he  strictly  adhered  to  each  night,  at 
which  time  the  infant  is  put  to  bed.  A 
well-planned  schedule  should  he  carefully 
followed  day  by  day,  week  by  week, 
month  by  month. 

If  this  is  not  done  with  a  naturally 
restless  baby  he  is  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  to  become  irritable,  lose  weight  and 
fail  to  keep  up  to  the  normal  expectancies 
of  his  age  group.  Furthermore,  an  in¬ 
fant  who  is  not  taught  to  associate  the 
prone  position  with  the  immediate  court¬ 
ing  of  slumber  at  certain  definite  hours 
will,  iu  all  likelihood,  never  learn  the 
proper  sleeping  habits.  Wrong  habits, 
formed  in  infancy,  of  this  type  are  often 
the  cause  of  insomnia  in  grown  men  and 
women.  beulah  fbance,  e.  n. 


A  KaiamazaQ 

Direct  to  You’ 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
-SEE  WHAT  YOU’LL  SAVE  AT  THE 


Nearly  200  Styles,  Sizes 

This  FREE  CATALOG  will 
save  you  H  to  H  on  Ranges, 
Heaters,  Furnaces  at  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES.  It  displays 
nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes 
—  (illustrated  in  beautiful 
colors). 

New  Combination  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Coal  Range 

New  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 
— newCombinationGas.Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges — new  Com¬ 
bination  Electric,  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges — Gas  Stoves — 

Oil  Ranges — Coal  and  Wood 
Heaters — Furnaces  (Free 
Plans) .  Many  range  color  com¬ 
binations  including  White- 
Tan  and  Ivory — Green  and 
Ivory — Black  and  Tan.  Mail 
coupon. 

Terms  as  little  as  12c  a  day 

This  FREE  CATALOG  gives  you 
EASY  TERMS — small  down  pay¬ 
ments — as  little  as  12c  a  day  on 
some  stoves.  It  explains  our  30-day 
FREE  Trial  offer,  24  hour  shipment. 
“ Satisfaction  or  Money  Back.” 

1,200,000  Satisfied  Users 

This  catalog  tells  about  the“Oven  that 
Floats  in  Flame”  and  why  Kalamazoo 
Quality  has  been  famous  for  38  years. 
It  is  yours  —  FREE.  Mail  coupon! 

Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO., 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  free  factory  catalog. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

□  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 

□  Combination  Eiectricand  Coal  Ranges 


□  Coal  &.  Wood  Ranges  □  Gas  Ranges 

□  Oil  Ranges  QCoal  &  Wood  Heaters  □  Furnaces 

Name . . . . . . . . .  I 

i  Print  name  plainly) 

Address . . .  J 

1 

City . . .  . 1 . ; . State . .  | 


wh:h:i 

COFFEE  ROUTES  PAYING  Vo  $60 

1  \  National  company  needs  more  men  at 

once  to  make  regular  callsonlocal  routes. 
No  experience  needed.  Operate  on  onr 

capital.  Big  bonus — $500.00 
cash  or  Ford  Sedan — besides 
your  weekly  earnings.  Bush 
name  on  postcard  for  FBHH 
Facts.  Albert  Mills,  5117  Monmouth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


KARAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
IVvUHIt  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro 
FI  I  fossional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 

rlLlTlw  Genuine. Nationally  known.  MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTTJRT  PHOTO  8ERVICE  LaCrosae.Wis 


BRER  RABBIT 

gives  you  a  helping  hand  on 


Brer 

Rabbit 

Molasses 


Mm  »rer  1 
WM  R&bbtt, 


TRY  IT! 


Canned  Baked  Beans — Add  two  tablespoons 
of  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  to  one  can  of  baked 
beans  before  heating.  Serve  hot. 
Home-Baked  Beans:  Follow  your  usual 
recipe,  but  use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar — 2  or  3  tablespoons  of  mo¬ 
lasses  to  a  quart  of  beans. 


Whether  you  serve  canned  baked  beans  or 
bake  your  own — they’ll  taste  twice  as  good 
if  you  enrich  them  with  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses. 

And  with  those  baked  beans,  serve  rich,  hot 
brown  bread — made  with  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses. 

Brer  Rabbit  is  made  from  the  choicest  Louisi¬ 
ana  sugar  cane.  Enjoy  its  real,  old  plantation 
flavor — every  time  you  serve  baked  beans. 


Brer  Rabbit’s  new  book  of  100  recipes  includ- 
\  rittt;  ing  gingerbreads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings, 
breads,  muffins,  waffles,  griddle  cakes  and  candles.  Address 
Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  R-8 
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FOR  35  YEARS 
OUR  FAMILY'S 
BEEN  BEHIND 
"PITTSBURGH" 
FENCES 


n 


YES,  AND 
THIS  NEW  ONE 
tOOKS  BETTER 
THAN  EVER 


Get  This  Premium 
Hot  Zinc  Coated  "Pittsburgh"  Fence — at  No  Extra  Cost / 


Laboratory  tests  show  that  this 
new  quality  of  fence  has  dou¬ 
ble  the  average  weight  of  zinc 
found  on  other  fences.  The 
bright  color  shows  the  purity 
of  the  zinc  coating.  The  base 
of  rust  resisting  copper  bear¬ 
ing  steel  assures  an  ultimate 
fence  life  far  beyond  the  long¬ 
life  premium  coating.  Here  is 


HINGE-JOINT 

♦—TYPE 


peak  value  in  real  fence.  It 
will  give  you  sure,  safe  and 
trouble-free  service  at  a  lower 
cost  per  year  than  any  other 
type  of  fence  you  can  buy. 
Hinge-joint  and  stiff-stay 
styles  for  farm,  poultry  and 
lawn.  See  your  dealer  for  in¬ 
formation  or  send  the  coupon 
today’s  for  slide  card  of  photomicrographs. 


STIFF-STAY 

TYPE  - ► 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

1623  GRANT  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  1623  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  slide  card  “The  Microscope  Looks  at  Fences” 

NAME. _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 


I  Faster,  Cleaner  Milking — 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  on  new  Standard 
model  Hinman — our  finest  milker  in  30 
years.  Milks  cleaner,  gentler.  Low  vacu¬ 
um.  No  cows  have  to  be  milked  by  hand. 

: 

i 


Complete  electric  outfit  (le9s  piping)  for  15  cows 
or  less,  priced  as  low  as  $193.  Hinman  10-Star 
models  priced  still  lower.  EASY  TERMS. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  351  Elizabeth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


►  Write  for  book¬ 
let.  State  i  f  you. 
want  Free  Dem¬ 
onstration  on 
your  con's. 


1&2  Cylinders 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
MowHay 
and  Lawns 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  , 

Florists,  Nurseries,  Suburbanites,  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

Compact,  Simple,  Economical  and  Easy  to  Handle. 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Plowing,  Field  or  Truck 
Crop  Tools.  High  Clearance,  Adjustable 
Tread  &  Enclosed  Gears.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Belt  Work 

Also  run  belt  machines  like  saws, 
pumps,  mills,  washing  machines. 

BEATS  A  HORSE 

On  a  small  farm,  a  Standard  Tractor  eliminates  the 
year  around  trouble  and  expense  of  horses.  Always 
ready.  Works  closer,  faster,  steadier — without  tramp¬ 
ing  on  plants,  barking  the  trees  or  stopping  to  rest. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

May  be  equipped  with  either  steel  rimmed  wheels 
and  spike  lugs  or  special  field  tread  rubber  tires. 

Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms 

Write  Today  for  Easy  Payment  Plan  Information  and 
Complete,  Illustrated  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

3262  Como  Ave.  192  Cedar  St.  2472  Market  St, 


February  12,  1938 


Western  N.  Y.  Goat  Breeders 

The  fourth  annual  midwinter  show  of 
the  Chautauqua  Dairy  Goat  Assoieation 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  during  the  week  of  January  9 
in  the  Furniture  Exposition  Building. 
The  crowd  of  over  5.000  people  showed 
great  interest  in  the  exhibit  of  dairy 
goats.  The  association  owns  all  its  own 
show  equipment  which  includes  28  stalls, 
milking  stand  and  a  large  booth,  from 
which  the  women  sell  goat-milk  fudge, 
cheese  and  milk.  Over  each  goat  was  a 
large  sign  stating  owner,  breed  and  win¬ 
nings  for  the  current  year. 

Each  evening  Leroy  Wren  gave  a  milk¬ 
ing  exhibition  on  the  stage  while  R.  C. 
Field  described  the  various  breeds  and  the 
health-giving  qualities  of  goat  milk. 

The  feature  of  the  show  was  the  satis¬ 
factory  judging  by  Don  N.  Allen,  past 
president  of  the  A.  G.  S.  Following  the 
judging  of  each  class  Mr.  Allen  stated  his 
reasons  for  placing  each  animal  as  he 
did  and  answered  questions.  After  the 
judging  Mr.  Allen  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  talk  on  his  recently  imported  Saanen 
and  Toggenberg  bucks,  also  describing  the 
different  parts  of  the  dairy  goat's  body. 

Following  are  first  prize  winners  : 

Grade  Alpines. — Over  2  yrs.,  C.  M. 
Taylor ;  under  2  yrs..  Mrs.  Leonard 
Lake ;  under  1  yr.,  C.  M.  Taylor.  Grade 
Toggenberg. — Over  2  yrs.,  Scotts  Goat 
Dairy ;  under  1  yr.,  Seotts  Goat  Dairy. 
Grade  Saanen. — Over  2  yrs..  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Messenger.  Purebred  French  Alpines. — 
Under  2  yrs.,  R.  O.  Field;  under  1  yr., 
R.  O.  Field ;  Purebred  Nubian. — Over  2 
yrs..  Mrs.  C.  S.  Casler ;  under  1  yr., 
Evelyn  Johnson.  Purebred  Saanen.  — 
Over  2  yrs.,  James  L.  Burke;  under  1 
yr..  James  L.  Burke. 

Best  grade  in  show,  Saanen,  Mrs.  C. 
D.  Messenger.  Best  of  breed,  Alpine,  R. 
O.  Field ;  Toggenberg,  C.  D.  Messenger ; 
Nubian,  C.  S.  Casler:  Saanen,  James  L. 
Burke.  Best  purebred  in  show,  Saanen, 
James  L.  Burke.  Best  dairy  goat  in  show, 
Saanen,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Messenger. 

Among  the  goats  shown  were  recent 
grand  champion  winners  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair.  Syracuse,  and  the  Erie  Couu- 
ty  Fair,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  j.  L.  B. 


Dairying-  for  Profit 

I  expect  to  have  fewer  but  better  cows 
in  1938.  I  have  registered  and  grade 
Holstein  cattle,  have  been  testing  for  milk 
production  for  a  few  years  and  have 
culled  my  herd  until  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  cows  are  now  my  poorest.  But  I 
plan  to  cut  down  my  number  so  that  those 
I  keep  will  be  well  fed.  I  think  10  good 
cows,  well  fed,  is  a  fair-sized  herd  for  the 
average  farmer.  By  all  means,  have  a 
good  sire  so  that  the  future  cows  are 
better. 

I  never  milk  a  fresh  cow  out  until  the 
calf  is  48  hours  old  so  as  to  prevent  milk 
fever.  The  cows,  after  calving,  should  be 
kept  warm  and  I  never  feed  them  on  full 
feed  for  about  a  week.  I  always  water 
them  with  a  pail  and  give  them  warm 
water. 

This  year  I  am  going  to  fill  my  silo, 
if  possible,  and  gather  all  the  roughage  I 


can.  The  less  one  buys  the  cheaper  he 
can  produce  a  pound  of  butterfat  if  he 
has  a  nearly  balanced  ration.  Soy  beans 
cut  green  and  put  into  the  silo  make  good 
silage.  I  tried  that  last  year  in  part  of 
my  silo.  I  mixed  one-fourtli  Soy  beans 
and  three-quarters  corn  in  about  10  feet 
of  my  silo.  When  I  got  down  that  far. 
I  fed  one  pound  less  of  oilmeal  and  bran 
50-50,  and  the  cows  came  up  one  quart 
each  on  their  milk.  This  year  I  will 
plant  enough  so  that  I  can  mix  them  one- 
third  all  the  way  through. 

Other  crops  I  plan  on  this  year  will 
be  corn,  Sudan,  millet,  alfalfa;  (rye,  oats 
and  sweet  clover  and  Sudan  for  pasture) 
grohoma  which  I  planeed  last  year  and 
had  a  bumper  crop — from  10  acres  plant¬ 
er  June  25  I  had  44  loads.  It  seems  to 
stand  the  drought  real  well  and  is  a  sure 
crop  for  roughage.  This  year  I  intend  to 
put  out  more  acres  and  let  some  of  it 
ripen,  then  head  and  thrash  it.  It  has 
good  -feeding  qualities  rating  nearly  as 
good  as  corn.  It  will  bring  me  more 
grain  per  acre  than  corn  and  lots  more 
roughage.  This  I  am  planting  because  I 
live  in  a  drought  district  where  our  corn 
never  gave  over  five  bushels  per  acre 
in  the  past  eight  years. 

I  know  a  tank  heater  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  A  cow  cannot  make  milk  on  cold 
northwest  wind  and  ice  water.  Where 
the  drinking  water  is  tempered  with  a 
tank  heater,  faster  gains  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  production  will  result  during  the 
Winter  months. 

I  believe  barns  should  be  kept  clean 
and  manure  piles  kept  cleaned  away  from 
barns.  I  notice  in  this  country  that  the 
neighbors  cows  that  have  Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease  are  the  ones  where  manure  piles 
were  behind  the  barn.  I  dump  the  ashes 
from  the  house,  after  it  cools  for  at  least 
24  hours,  along  in  the  gutter  in  the  barn. 
It  helps  dry  up  the  water  and  burns  up 
the  germs. 

In  cold  weather  we  always  sprinkle 
sand  over  the  wet  concrete  floor  before 
letting  the  cows  out  of  the  dairy  barn. 
This  helps  to  prevent  slipping  or  injury. 

Nebraska.  l.  c. 


Milk  in  Ohio 

Real  Winter  is  upon  us  at  last — 6  de¬ 
grees  above  zero  this  morning  and  high 
winds — make  it  very  disagreeable  to  be 
out.  Frozen  pumps  and  water  systems 
are  reported. 

The  Cleveland  milk  prices  for  Decem¬ 
ber  and  November  were  $1.91  net.  Cleve¬ 
land  inspectors  are  on  the  warpath,  de¬ 
manding  improvements  in  methods  of 
producing  and  handling  milk.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  demand  is  to  have  cows  separated 
from  horses  by  a  solid  partition  so  the 
milk  must  be  carried  out  of  the  barn  by 
not  coming  near  the  horses. 

With  rising  feed  prices  and  falling 
milk  prices,  I  wish  they  would  tell  us 
where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money  to 
make  these  improvements.  It  can’t  be 
done  with  any  money  we  get  for  milk. 

Yeal  prices  are  $13  for  tops  at  Cleve¬ 
land  ;  eggs  21c  dozen  for  best  grade  at 
Cleveland ;  butter  37c  retail.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  have  no  potatoes  to  sell  as  the  crop 
was  almost  a  failure  here.  l.  w.  a. 

Andover.  Ohio. 


Courtesy  New  London,  Conn.,  Day 
Triplets  in  the  Dairy  World 

Seven-year-old  Guernsey  cow .  owned  by  William  Turslci,  Chesterfield,  Conn.,  recently 
gave  birth  to  three  healthy,  normal  bull  calves. 
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•  The  extra  you  get  in  Wheeling 
Farm  Fence  is  the  practical  EX¬ 
PERIENCE  gained  by  Wheeling 
through  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  That’s  why  Wheeling,  and 
Wheeling  only,  gives  you  wire  of 
genuine  COP-R-LOY  for  longer 
life.  And  also  why  Wheeling  gives 
you  the  heavy  coating  of  pure 
zinc  on  full  gauge  wires,  applied 
by  its  modern  process  of  hot 
galvanizing.  Compare  the  proved 
performance  of  this  Fence  on 
thousands  of  farms  .  .  .  consider 
what  it  offers  you  in  guaranteed 
service  and  you’ll  agree  it  is  the 
biggest  bargain  in  Farm  Fence. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


By-Products  of  the  Milk  Industry 

BY  J.  W.  BARTLETT. 


The  manufacture  of  milk  powder  as  we 
know  it  today  is  a  very  modern  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  industry.  It  is  really 
at  outgrowth  of  the  condensed  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  industry  with  which  it  has 
been  closely  related  and  intimately  con¬ 
nected.  The  manufacture  of  the  two  types 
of  products  have  practically  the  same 
primary  purposes:  (1)  to  preserve  milk 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  as 
natural  condition  as  possible,  and  (2)  to 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  product  so  as  to 
make  transportation  less  costly. 

The  production  of  dried  skim-milk  has 
increased  amazingly  in  the  last  10  years. 
The  production  of  dried  whole  milk  hasn’t 
kept  pace  with  dried  skimmilk.  This  failure 
is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  industry  to 
find  a  completely  satisfactory  and  eco¬ 
nomical  means  of  keeping  the  product  in 
a  sweet  and  fresh  condition  for  consid¬ 
erable  lengths  of  time.  This  in  turn  is 
due  to  the  fact  that,  when  whole  milk  or 
cream,  which  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  butterfat,  is  dried,  the  fat 
is  highly  concentrated  and  easily  becomes 
rancid  and  unpalatable  if  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  time. 

The  production  of  dried  buttermilk  is 
a  fine  example  of  American  ingenuity  in 
making  use  of  every  possible  by-product 
and  which  is  so  well  exemplified  by  the 
American  slaughtering  and  packing  indus¬ 
try  where  it  has  been  claimed  that  they 
even  can  the  “squeal”  and  sell  it  to 
broadcasting  companies  for  sound  effects 
on  the  radio  stage.  About  22  percent  of 
the  total  fluid  buttermilk  in  this  counti'y 
is  now  converted  to  the  dried  product. 
Most  of  this  formerly  went  into  the  sewer. 

The  drying  of  milk  consists  primarily 
in  the  removal  of  most  of  the  water 


milk  and  since  the  above  treatment  tends 
to  decrease  solubility  a  process  has  been 
devised  whereby  the  milk  is  dried  at  a 
temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water. 
This  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  drums 
under  a  partial  vacuum. 

Spraying-Drying  System 

The  principle  of  the  spraying-drying 
system  of  manufacturing  milk  powder 
consists  in  forcing  the  milk  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  spray  or  mist  into  a  large 
chamber  heated  by  currents  of  air.  The 
very  fine  particles  of  milk  readily  lose 
their  water  in  the  hot  air  and  the  dried 
milk  powder  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heated  chamber  where  it  may  be  removed 
after  a  day’s  run. 

In  the  early  use  of  this  process  the  milk 
was  sprayed  and  dried  without  first  con¬ 
densing  it  but  today  it  is  usually  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  vacuum  condenser  before 
it  is  finally  dried  because  the  latter  sys¬ 
tem  is  more  economical. 

Yield  and  Composition 

The  efficiency  of  drying  by  two  of  the 
systems  now  in  general  use  are  shown  by 
the  following  analyses  of  the  finished 
product : 


Spray 

Drum 

Drying 

Drying 

Total  solids.  .  . 

96.S  -  98.3 

92.3  -  96.1 

Percent  water. 

1.7  -  3.1 

4.0  -  7.7 

Uses  and  Markets 


The  manufacture  of  milk  powder  also 
makes  it  possible  to  supply  milk  to  those 
regions  where  geographical  and  climatic 
conditions  make  it  impossible  or  imprae- 


COMPOSITION  OF  PRODUCTS  AFTER  DRYING 

Water  Butterfat  Protein  Milk  Sugar  Milk  Ash 
Product  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


Skim-milk  .  1.0  -  7.4  1.0  -  2.6  33.3  -  37.7  45.6  -  52.2  7.9  -  8.2 

Cream  .  0.6  -  0.8  50.4  -  71.2  11.1  -  19.2  14.7  -  25.5  2  4  -  4.2 

Buttermilk  .  6.0  -  9.3  3.4  -  7.2  33.5  -  36.2  35.3  -  40.6  S.3  -  8.7 

Whole  milk .  1.4  -  6.4  25.0  -  29.2  24.6  -  32.1  31.4  -  37.9  5.6  -  6.0 


which  makes  up  about  87  percent  of  the 
total  of  normal  whole  milk.  In  other 
words,  normal  cow's  milk  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  13  percent  of  solids  and  S7 
percent  water.  When  the  water  is  re¬ 
moved  the  solids  are  left  in  a  dry  flaky 
or  powdered  form.  These  solids  are  made 
up  of  the  butterfat,  the  proteins,  the  milk 
sugar,  the  mineral  salts,  and  other  nor¬ 
mal  components  which  occur  in  milk  such 
as  some  of  the  vitamins. 

There  are  three  general  systems  of 
drying  milk  on  a  commercial  scale,. every 
one  of  which  has  several  modifications. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  article 
to  describe  each  modification.  The  three 
systems  are  as  follows : 

1.  — Dough-drying  system. 

2.  — Film-drying  system. 

3.  — Spray-drying  system. 

Dough-Drying  System 

The  dough-drying  system  is  an  older 
and  cruder  system  and  is  not  used  to  any 
great  extent  today. 

Film-Drying  System 

In  the  film-drying  system  of  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  powder,  the  milk  is  usually 
passed  in  a  thin  film  over  a  steam-heated, 
revolving  metal  drum.  The  dried  film  is 
removed  from  the  revolving  drum  by  a 
stationary  scraper,  the  milk  coming  off 
in  shred-like  sheets  which  are  then  car¬ 
ried  to  a  grinding  machine  by  some  type 
of  conveyor  where  they  are  ground  into 
powder  of  the  right  degree  of  fineness. 
The  advantages  of  the  film-drying  process 


ticable  to  produce  fluid  milk.  Dried  milk 
finds  great  usage  in  out-of-the-way  min¬ 
ing  and  lumber  camps,  in  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  countries  of  the  world  and 
in  transoceanic  and  transcontinental 
traffic. 

A  great  bulk  of  milk  powder  finds  its 
way  into  the  prepared  food  industry  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  a  more  usable  form  than  is 
fluid  milk.  Storage  space  and  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  are  big  items  in  the  expense 
of  these  industries  and  dried  milk  partial¬ 
ly  solves  these  problems.  Bakers,  con¬ 
fectioners  and  ice  cream  makers  are  big 
users  of  dried  milk. 

Drying  of  milk  finds  its  richest  field  in 
the  utilization  of  skim-milk.  Over  18,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  fluid  skim-milk  are 
provided  by  the  butter  industry  of  this 
country  which  in  turn  means  a  potential 
production  of  over  1,800.000.000  pounds 
of  skim-milk  powder.  Much  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  supply  of  fluid  skim-milk  is  either 
wasted  or  used  inefficiently.  This  means 
the  loss  of  a  product  high  in  protein  and 
sugar  which  could  be  turned  into  a  valu¬ 
able  human  food  by  drying  and  storing 
for  use  in  times  of  shortage. 

The  ice-cream  industry  is  a  large  user 
of  dried  skim-milk.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
and  in  some  localities  of  the  country  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of 
first  quality  milk  and  cream.  Dried  milk 
is  used  as  a  substitute  because,  if  it  is  of 
good  quality,  it  will  in  no  way  impair 
the  quality  of  the  ice  cream  as  a  safe  and 
nutritious  fine  human  food.  The  potential 


PRODUCTION  OF  VARIOUS  DRIED  MILKS 


Year 

Dried 

Whole  Milk 
Pounds 

Dried 

Skim-milk 

Pounds 

Dried 

Cream 

Pounds 

Dried 

Buttermilk 

Pounds 

Malted 

Milk 

Pounds 

1917 . 

3,138,809 

22,624,357 

2.557. 22S 

13.852,000 

1920 . 

10,334,000 

41,893,000 

309,666 

5.585,906 

19.725,000 

1925 . 

8,931,000 

73,300,000 

339.000 

22,772,000 

18.050.000 

1926 . 

10,768.000 

91,718,000 

331.000 

31,378.000 

20.673.000 

1927 . 

11,464,000 

118.123,000 

338,000 

38.435.000 

22.116  000 

3928 . 

9,605,000 

147.990.000 

673,000 

45,502.000 

21.128.000 

1929 . 

13,202,000 

207,579,000 

294.000 

54.215.000 

22.850.000 

1930 . 

15,440,000 

260,675.000 

400,000 

64.601.000 

22,691.000 

1931 . 

12,627,000 

261,938.000 

161.000 

50,535.000 

19.197,000 

1932 . 

11,983,000 

270,000,000 

80.000 

48.712.000 

13,215.000 

lie  its  simplicity  and  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion,  its  compactness  and  its  economy  of 
space  required  in  a  building. 

The  drums  ordinarily  used  in  milk 
drying  are  operated  either  at  atmospheric 
pressure  or  under  partial  vacuum.  They 
are  heated  by  steam  under  pressure.  For 
uniform  drying  a  boiler  pressure  of  20 
pounds  steam  or  more  is  essential.  A 
hood  above  the  drum  catches  and  removes 
the  water  vapor  as  it  evaporates  from  the 
milk  and  carries  it  to  the  outside  air. 

High  temperature  and  prolonged  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  milk  solids  to  heat  produces 
a  milk  powder  of  inferior  quality.  The 
solubility  of  the  finished  product  in  water 
is  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  dried 


demand  for  skim-milk  powder  in  the  ice¬ 
cream  industry  seems  far  greater  than 
the  actual  demand  today. 

Earlier  in  this  article  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  over  20  percent  of  the  fluid 
buttermilk  in  this  country  is  dried  and 
put  on  the  market.  Most  of  the  dried 
buttermilk  is  used  in  the  feeding  of  ani¬ 
mals.  It  seems  especially  adapted  to  the 
feeding  of  poultry  and  especially  for  egg 
production.  It  is  also  used  very  exten¬ 
sively  in  feeding  hogs  and  especially  as  a 
feed  for  growing  pigs. 

Dried  milk  finds  a  large  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  malted  milks  but  this 
subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  article. 


COP-R-LOY 

THE  EXTRA  ROOFING 


Wheeling 

V  CORAUGATTNO  COMPAKV  C3C 


•  Of  course,  there  are  imita¬ 
tions  .  ,  .  roofings  resembling 
Super  Channeldrain  .  .  .  and 
names  that  sound  like  Chan¬ 
neldrain.  But  only  in  Super 
Channeldrain  Roofing  can  you 
get: 

Genuine  COP-R-LOY,  the  fa¬ 
mous  rust-resisting  copper  al¬ 
loy  roofing  for  long  life. 

The  extra  heavy  pure  zinc  coat¬ 
ing  tightly  bonded  by  Wheel¬ 
ing’s  time-proved  hot  galva¬ 
nizing  process. 

Wheeling’s  deep  emergency 
drain  channel  and  improved 
end  lap  with  tight  edge  .  .  . 
"When  It  Rains,  It  Drains.” 

Ask  for  Super  Channeldrain 
Roofing  by  name. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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CATERPILLAR 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

TRACTOR  CO.  ♦  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

DIESEL  ENGINES  TRACK-TYPE  TRACTORS  TERRACERS 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept.  0-82,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  I  farm - acres.  My  power  is_ 


My  main  crops  are - - — - - - - — - 

Can  I  use  a  "Caterpillar”  track-type  Tractor  profitably  on  my  farm? 


Name. 


R.F.D.- 


.Town. 


County_ 


State 


Courtesy  Farm  &  Dairy 

A  fine  picture  of  the  Percheron  stallion,  Oorlaet,  reserve  and  sernior  winner  at  the 
recent  International  Show  and  fjrand  champion  at  the  Royal  Shoio  in  Toronto. 
Mrs.  Murray,  his  owner,  is  shown  at  the  halter. 


. 

TO  SAVE  DAYS  AND  DOLLARS 
FOR  THE  MUCK  CROP  GROWER! 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


This  sure-footed  "Caterpillar” 
Twenty-Two  Tractor  is  pulling  a 
home-made  float— to  fill  slow-dry¬ 
ing  low  spots  and  level  off  the  high 
spots.  Thus,  this  muck-crop  grower 
gains  the  days  to  make  the  early 
markets,besides  having  level  fields 
for  uniform  stands  and  yields! 

Many  owners  depend  upon  the 
"Caterpillar”  track-type  Tractor, 
from  clearing  the  land  to  hauling 
out  the  crops — no  matter  how  soft 
or  wet  the  muck  may  be.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Tony  Mascari,  Madison 
County,  New  York,  reports  clear¬ 


ing  20  acres  of  virgin  hardwood 
timber  on  muck  with  this  power. 

In  addition  to  clearing  land  and 
doing  the  tillage  work,  Mr.  Mascari 
has  time  for  considerable  outside 
work  for  neighboring  muck-crop 
farmers  —  at  good  profits.  And 
he  always  has  power  to  pull  out 
the  harvest  wagons  without  delay. 

Whatever  soils  you  have  — 
whatever  crops  you  raise  —  the 
"Caterpillar”  track-type  Tractor 
offers  you  the  power  to  do  even 
your  heaviest  jobs  on  time,  and 
at  remarkably  low  cost! 


Heaves  in  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  heaves.  He  is 
quite  old  but  in  good  condition  and  would 
answer  my  purpose  if  it  were  not  for  this 
condition.  He  has  had  the  heaves  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  during  Winter  but  never  so 
bad  and  aiways  improved  when  on  green 
feed  in  Summer.  I  feed  no  musty  or 
moldy  hay  or  fodder  and  it  is  as  free  from 
dust  as  can  be.  His  feed  is  mostly  corn, 
sometimes  oats,  and  Timothy  hay  and 
fodder.  My  work  for  the  horse  is  limited 
to  one  or  two  days  a  week  at  most  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  and  scarcely  anything  dur¬ 
ing  Winter.  Is  there  anything  I  can  give 
him  that  will  help  this  heavy  condition? 

Missouri.  H.  n.  G. 

Heaves  is  a  chronic  disease  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  and  lungs  popularly  known 
as  “broken  wind”  by  some  horsemen.  It 
is  incurable  when  established,  but  proper 
treatment  often  enables  the  affected  horse 
to  work  fairly  well.  The  disease  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  double,  bellows-like  heav¬ 
ing  of  the  flanks,  spasmodic  cough,  with 
simultaneous  expulsion  of  gas  from  the 
rectum,  general  ill  health  and  weakness. 

Prevent  the  disease  by  restricting  the 
daily  roughage  ration  to  not  much  more 
than  one  pound  for  each  100  pounds  of 
body  weight  of  the  horse,  most  of  it  to  be 
fed  at  night  and  little  if  any  at  noon. 
Keep  the  bowels  active.  Add  one-ninth 
part  of  wheat  bran  to  the  oat  ration.  Car¬ 
rots  or  other  roots  are  beneficial.  Treat 
by  feeding  oat  straw  and  bright  corn  in¬ 
stead  of  hay  in  Winter,  and  letting  the 
horse  live  on  grass  in  Summer.  Wet  all 
feed  with  limewater.  Do  not  work  the 
horse  soon  after  a  meal. 

Give  one  tablespoon  of  Fowler's  sohi- 
tion  of  arsenic  night  and  morning  in  the 
feed  or  in  a  little  water  by  means  of  a 
dose  syringe.  Gradually  discontinue  the 
medicine  when  no  longer  needed,  taking 
at  least  10  days  to  the  process.  When 
the  breathing  is  especially  labored  in 
muggy  weather,  mix  in  each  feed  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
powdered  stramonium  and  chloride  of  am¬ 
monia.  h.  B. 


Navel  or  Joint  Ill  of  Calf 

I  am  trying  to  raise  a  calf.  It  was 
born  10  days  sooner  than  I  had  expected. 
I  had  the  cow  blood-tested  after  she 
calved  and  she  is  negative  to  Bang's 
disease.  When  born  this  calf  was  rather 
sensitive  about  the  hind  quarters.  If  the 
hand  was  run  along  the  spine  just  at  the 
root  of  the  tail,  the  hind  legs  would  give 
way  under  him.  I  could  see  no  signs  of 
scours.  A  veterinarian  gave  him  a  dose 
of  some  dark  medicine  and  the  calf  began 
to  scour  so  from  this  that  after  a  day  or 
two  he  couldn’t  get  up  on  his  hind  legs. 
This  calf  is  registered  and  I  would  like  to 
save  him  very  much.  s.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

The  new-born  calf,  new-born  foal,  and 
other  animals  are  susceptible  to  germ  in¬ 
fection  of  the  navel  and  formation  of 
secondary  abscesses  in  the  joints.  Pus 
forms  at  the  point  of  infection ;  then  ab¬ 


scesses  form  in  the  joints  and  sometimes 
in  internal  organs,  notably  the  liver.  At¬ 
tention  is  drawn  to  the  disease  by  great 
swelling,  heat  and  pain  of  a  joint,  and 
inability  of  the  animal  to  stand  and  suck. 
Death  quickly  ensues  in  a  severe  attack, 
but  treatment  sometimes  succeeds  in  com¬ 
paratively  mild  cases.  Chronic,  ulcera¬ 
tive  diseases  of  a  joint  often  remain. 

While  treatment  may  not  avail,  you 
may  get  some  results  from  the  following 
treatment :  Thorouhly  cleanse  and  disin¬ 
fect  the  navel,  dry  and  paint  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  Use  the  same  procedure 
on  any  abscessed  joint.  Administer 
echafolta  in  20  to  30-drop  doses  every  two 
hours,  and  also  give  5  to  10-grain  doses 
of  calx  sulphurata  in  fenugreek  every 
four  hours.  As  a  stimulant  you  can  give 
two-dram  doses  of  alcohol  or,  preferably, 
5  or  10-grain  doses  of  quinine  as  needed. 
The  quinine  is  preferable  because  it  has 
a  certain  effect  on  the  causative  factor  of 
the  disease. 

Seek  to  prevent  attacks  by  having  all 
animals  born  in  clean,  disinfected,  white¬ 
washed,  freshly  bedded  box  stalls.  At 
birth,  saturate  the  stump  of  the  navel 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  dust  with 
finely  sifted  slaked  lime  or  starch,  and 
repeat  the  treatment  daily  until  the 
stump  has  entirely  dried.  Have  a  veter¬ 
inarian,  as  soon  as  possible,  immunize  the 
new-born  animal  with  hypodermic  injec¬ 
tions  of  serum  and  bacterin  antagonistic 
to  the  disease.  Double  doses  of  these  bi¬ 
ologies,  administered  when  an  attack  oc¬ 
curs,  may  help,  and  it  might  be  advisable 
to  have  this  treatment  given  to  the  calf 
in  question.  Cleanse  and  disinfect  the 
udder  before  a  new-born  calf  is  allowed 
to  nurse  for  the  first  time,  and  then  keep 
the  udder  and  teats  clean.  B.  H.  B. 


Feeding  Pigs 

What  would  you  advise  feeding  six- 
weeks-old  pigs  to  get  them  to  100  pounds 
each  in  the  shortest  length  of  time?  How 
long  will  it  take  on  the  feed  you  advise? 

New  York.  R.  w. 

A  good  feed  for  the  pigs  mentioned 
would  be  corn  or  barley,  either  whole  or 
ground,  using  10  percent  of  a  protein 
mixture  consisting  of :  fishmeal,  300 
pounds:  Alfalfa  meal,  200  pounds;  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  100  pounds.  Mix  in  10  pounds 
of  this  protein  supplement  with  each  90 
pounds  of  the  corn  or  barley  or  equal 
parts  corn  and  barley. 

It  would  also  be  advisable  to  make  a 
mineral  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal.  Add 
five  pounds  to  the  feed  mixture  per  100 
pounds  of  feed  used.  Keep  it  available 
in  clean,  dry  container  at  all  times  as 
well  as  for  all  other  livestock.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  keep  good-quality  Alfalfa 
hay  available  for  them  at  all  times,  clean 
out  daily  and  feed  refused  stems  to  dry 
stock.  They  should  attain  100  pounds 
weight  in  about  90  days  or  less.  K.  w.  d. 
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POPULAR  IN  44  COUNTRIES 


Pole  Beans  Vs.  Soy  Beans  for  Silage 


Annually  at  this  time  of  year  when 
the  dairyman  is  especially  conscious  of 
the  high  cost  of  purchased  feeds,  most 
important  among  which  are  the  protein 
supplements,  he  is  looking  for  ways  of 
improving  his  own  home-grown  feeds.  The 
addition  of  a  legume  as  a  companion 
crop  to  corn  for  silage  purposes  naturally 
occurs  to  him  as  a  possibility.  Not  only 
is  this  a  possibility  but  it  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  and  reasonably  practical. 

Among  the  legumes  available  for  this 
purpose  are  both  pole  beans  and  soy 
beans.  Of  the  two,  pole  beans  are  more 
generally  known  than  Soy  beans  since 
they  have  been  produced  by  practically 
everyone  as  a  garden  variety  of  beans. 
It  may  be  that  this  familiarity  has  been 
the  cause  of  so  many  attempts  to  use  this 
class  of  legume  with  corn  for  silage  pur¬ 
poses  and  to  cause  so  many  misguided 
recommendations  along  this  line.  A  sec¬ 
ond  possible  cause  of  the  mistaken  idea 
that  pole  beans  are  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  due  to  the  misconception 
that  pole  beans  will  leave  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  plant  material  in  the  field 
at  harvest  time  than  will  Soy  beans.  Pole 
beans,  although  indeterminate  and  twin¬ 
ing  in  their  habit  of  growth,  nevertheless 
have,  when  planted  with  corn  which  is 
spaced  at  the  optimum  rate  for  silage 
purposes,  the  added  habit  of  producing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  leaves  at  the 
base  of  the  plant  and  of  sending  out 
twining  stems  which  never  make  contact 
with  any  cornstalk.  All  this  material 
which  makes  up  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  total  produced  by  the  legume  is 
lost  at  harvest  time. 

What  really  happens  when  Kentucky 
Wonder  pole  beans  are  grown  with  stand¬ 
ard  silage  corn  in  New  York  State?  Re¬ 
sults  show  that  this  bean  grown  with 
West  Branch  Sweepstakes  corn  reduced 
the  yield  of  dry  weight  in  the  corn  28 
percent,  while  the  grain  was  reduced  33.5 
percent.  Only  8.2  percent  of  the  total 
dry  weight  yield  was  pole  beans  and  this 
only  when  all  material  above  ground  was 
cleaned  up.  The  net  result  was  a  19.S- 
percent  loss  in  production  by  this  prac¬ 
tice.  When  grown  with  Cornell  11  corn, 
the  reduction  in  the  dry-weight  yield  of 


corn  was  27.3  percent  with  33-percent 
loss  in  grain.  The  beans  made  up  8.6 
percent  of  the  total  dry-weight  produc¬ 
tion,  thus  giving  an  18.7-percent  loss  due 
to  the  combination  when  compared  to 
corn  alone.  Under  farm  conditions  the 
effect  of  growing  these  two  crops  to¬ 
gether  would  be  even  greater  under  New 
York  conditions  than  is  shown  by  the 
figures  given  above  because  the  beans  are 
too  advanced  for  ideal  handling  and  the 
corn  is  harvested  at  a  higher  point,  thus 
increasing  the  percentage  of  beans  left  in 
the  field. 

There  seems  little  question  of  the  in¬ 
advisability  of  the  practice  of  growing 
pole  beans  with  corn  for  silage  purposes 
in  New  York  State  and  probably  in  a 
much  wider  area. 

What  really  happens  when  a  suitable 
variety  of  Soy  beans  is  grown  with  corn 
for  the  purpose  of  silage  production? 
This  offers  an  entirely  different  story. 
Any  one  of  12  varieties  of  Soy  beans  in 
the  same  test  as  referred  to  above 
showed  a  net  increase  in  the  total  dry- 
weight  production,  at  the  same  time  giv¬ 
ing  a  product  which  on  the  average  was 
made  up  of  21-percent  legume  and  79- 
percent  corn.  This  ratio  is  sufficient  to 
increase  the  protein  in  the  silage  over  50 
percent.  To  illustrate,  the  variety  Ilaber- 
land  actually  showed  an  average  increase 
of  8.6  percent  when  West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes  corn  was  used  and  12  percent 
when  Cornell  11  was  grown.  The  six 
varieties  of  Soy  beans  giving  the  best  re¬ 
sults  showed  an  average  gain  of  10  per¬ 
cent  over  a  period  of  three  to  six  years  in 
total  dry-weight  production  and  at  the 
same  time  made  up  23  percent  of  the  total 
harvest.  The  evidence  above  is  sufficient 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  pole  beans  and  Soy  beans  as 
companion  crops  to  corn  for  silage  pur¬ 
poses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice 
of  growing  Soy  beans  with  corn  for  silage 
is  to  be  highly  recommended.  With  a 
knowledge  of  suitable  Soy-bean  varieties, 
of  proper  spacing  and  distribution  of 
seed,  and  of  the  cultural  needs  of  Soy 
beans,  the  practice  of  growing  the  new 
crop  combined  with  corn  for  silage  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly.  k.  g.  w. 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  past  year  has  dealt  kindly  with  us. 
Time  has  touched  our  hair  with  silver, 
but  it  has  at  the  same  time  left  us  with 
faith  to  carry  on  and  with  every  link 
of  the  home  circle  yet  intact.  We  have 
many  reasons  to  be  thankful.  If  we 
would  look  a  little  closer  on  our  blessings, 
and  cease  to  worry  about  the  disappoint¬ 
ments,  life  would  not  seem  so  hard. 

Work  in  our  nearby  cities  has  almost 
entirely  closed  down,  and  the  men  are 
lucky  to  be  working  one  day  a  week.  Not 
only  was  Christmas  shopping  light,  but 
Ihose  who  have  house  rent,  light  and  fuel 
to  pay,  and  to  meet  all  the  other  obliga¬ 
tions  of  living  expenses,  find  it  hard  to 
get  by.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  few  lay  up 
anything  for  the  slack  seasons  that  are 
sure  to  come  around.  Yet  one  cannot 
censure  too  bitterly  people  who  long  for 
many  of  the  non-essentials  of  life.  It  is 
a  case  of  when  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  do. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  are  yet  un¬ 
formed.  Chickens  yes,  may  have  some 
turkeys,  a  crop  of  tobacco  and  perhaps  a 
brood  sow,  with  the  three  cows,  will  keep 
things  going,  we  hope. 

Meanwhile  it  helps  to  keep  up  some 
hobby.  Writing  is  one  I  most  enjoy.  Then 
for  outside  I  am  president  of  the  P.-T. 
A.  That  has  been  a  rather  strenuous 
position  for  past  wreeks,  but  we  have  suc- 
ceded  in  painting  the  schoolhouse  inside. 
You  know  some  county  officials  are  more 
or  less  pompous  after  they  are  elected. 
1  happened  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  county 
election  and  helped  to  elect  some  of  them 
who  had  written  such  favorable  letters 
for  help,  telling  all  they  would  do  for  the 
county  schools.  Going  in  for  a  favor  for 
our  schoolhouse,  I  carried  along  one  of 
those  letters.  Well  my  reception  was 
very  kind,  but  in  a  lofty  pompous  way. 
•lust  for  a  joke  I  flipped  the  letter  open 
before  his  eyes.  “Perhaps  you  remember 
•  his,”  I  said.  Well,  it  was  funny  the 
change  which  came  over  him.  mks.  d.  b.  p. 


Watching  the  Birds 

To  watch  the  habits  of  birds  that 
haunt  our  old  cathedral-like  forests,  is 
one  among  the  many  delights  which  come 
with  the  return  of  Spring — the  season 
which  of  all  others  seems  to  bring  with  it 
•  he  greatest  pleasure.  From  the  desolate 
and  barren  Winter,  Spring  advances, 
starting  up  from  a  bed  of  snow,  and  cold 
and  darkness. 

It .  is  Spring  that  from  the  cold  gray 
granite  of  a  primeval-looking  world 


starts  uii.  and  begins  to  clothe  the  naked 
waste  with  verdure;  that  arrests  the  eyes 
and  ears,  and  somehow  we  seem  to  love 
her  better  than  any  of  the  other  sea¬ 
sons  ;  for  we  know  through  what  a  dreary 
and  perilous  waste  she  has  traveled. 
Night  and  day  she  was  journeying  alone, 
when  snow  and  rain  beat  down  unmerci¬ 
fully  ;  cold  winds  blowing  upon  the  snow¬ 
drops  which  she  held  in  her  hand  as  she 
came  along.  Everyone  is  watching  for 
their  native  birds  to  make  their  first  ar¬ 
rival  and  the  following  poem  : 

“Mark  it  well,  within,  without; 

Xo  tool  line!  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut, 
X'o  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert; 

Xo  glue  to  join,  his  little  beak  was  all. 

And  yet  how  neatly  finished !  what  nice  hand 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 

And  20  years’  apprenticeship  to  boot 
Could  make  me  such  another?” 


— written  in  Bishopstone,  Sussex,  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  a  country  parson 
named  Hurdis,  is  most  expressive  on  the 
way  birds  build  their  nests.  F.  M.  T. 

New  York. 


Handling  Lawless  Hunters 

I  have  read  a  number  of  complaints 
from  farmers  in  regard  to  lawless  and 
destructive  actions  of  hunters.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  them  to  know  how  this 
matter  has  been  met  successfully  in  parts 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  part  of  Monroe 
County  in  which  my  Summer  place  is 
located  was  formerly  overrun  every  Fall 
by  a  gang  which  not  only  ravaged  the 
game  but  made  hunting  the  excuse  for 
stealing  produce. 

Finally  land  owners  representing  a 
vast  area  came  together  and  organized  a 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  incorporated  the  club, 
and  declared  the  whole  area  to  be  closed 
to  all  except  the  owners  and  a  few  to 
whom  permits  could  be  issued.  The  club 
announced  that  it  was  ready  for  the  first 
prosecution  which,  by  the  way,  it  never 
found  necessity  to  do. 

The  policing  of  this  large  tract  proved 
unexpectedly  easy,  for  every  farmer, 
whether  at  work  in  the  field  or  hunting 
or  driving  along  the  road,  was  a  police¬ 
man  and  he  knew  the  club  would  back 
him  up.  It  is  a  complete  success,  a.  g.  r. 


r 


MANNA,  the  feed  that  has  raised 
many  of  the  world’s  greatest  cows,  com¬ 
pletely  replaces  milk  for  calves  ...  at  a  cost 
of  only  6  cents  a  day!  Even  in  areas  where 
milk  is  cheapest,  $1  worth  of  Calf- Manna 
replaces  $4  worth  of  milk.  And  Calf-Manna 
develops  sturdy  calves — with  no  setbacks 
from  common  scours!  Saves  time  and  labor, 
too!  Just  feed  it  dry  as  it  comes  from  the 
bag.  Ask  your  dealer— or  write  us! 

EDCC  9"Inside  Facts  on  Calf  Feeding”  written  by 
•  a  veterinarian — the  book  that  shows  with 
pictures  WHY  some  calves  develop  scours,  WHY  some 
are  potbellied — and  HOW  you  can  raise  healthy  calves. 
W rite  Carnation  Company,  Dept.  }B,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
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LET'S  TELEPHONE 
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THE  COUNTY  AGENT 


•  The  County  Agent  can  he  a  big 
help  to  you.  He  has  been  educated 
and  trained  to  give  you  the  latest 
information  on  this  business  of 
farming.  Get  the  facts  from  him  the 
day  you  need  them  —  by  telephone. 

The  shortest  route  to  market,  to 
your  kinsfolk  in  another  part  of  the 
state,  or  to  your  neighbor  across  the 
way,  is  the  telephone  route.  Almost 
anything  that  can  he  settled  in  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation  can  be 
done  by  telephone.  Keep  in  &  ea  -A 
touch  by  telephone. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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fte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Now  Reduced  to 


F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


with  regular  steel-wheel  equipment.  Belt  pulley 
$4  extra.  Same  reduction  on  F-12  with  rubber  tires. 


Replaceable  cylinders— 
When  the  original  cylinders 
become  worn,  brand  new 
cylinders  and  pistons — du¬ 
plicates  of  the  originals — 
can  be  quickly  and  easily 
installed.  The  power  pro¬ 
ducing  part  of  the  engine  is 
then  actually  made  as  good 
as  new. 


PROVE 

F-12  Power, 

4  1 

Performance, 
and  Economy 


The  Farmall  12  meets  all  row -crop  power 
needs.  Reversible  wheels  slide  in  or  out  on 
axles,  providing  tread  adjustment  from 
44V2  to  79  inches.  New  type  cast  wheels  for 
pneumatics  eliminate  need  for  extra  wheel 
weights  in  most  cases.  Above ,  Farmall  12  and 
No.  F- 1 1 0  Corn  Planter. 


The  Farmall  12  Patented  Culti¬ 
vator  Gang  Shift  permits  good 
work  in  checkrowed  corn  at 
tractor  speeds.  Think  what  this 
feature  means  to  you  in  closer 
cultivation,  lesshillsplowed  out 
and  time  saved.  It’s  an  exclu¬ 
sive  patented  Farmall  feature. 


McC0RMI 


•  The  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  has  behind  it  more  farm  testing  and 
more  farm  approval  than  any  other  tractor  on  the  market.  When  the  F-12 
was  introduced  the  Farmall  idea  was  already  well  known.  The  F-12  brought 
all  of  the  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  advantages  into  a  new  price  field. 
The  Farmall  12  was  purchased  from  the  very  first  by  many  men  who  really 
needed  a  larger  Farmall. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  extra  value  in  a  tractor  to  stand  up  under  such  extra 
demands.  And  the  Farmall  12  stands  up!  Owners  of  smaller  farms  can 
accept  this  as  positive  proof  that  the  Farmall  12  will  do  all  of  their  power 
work,  day-in  and  day-out,  and  ask  no  favors  of  any  kind. 

Each  successive  year  has  seen  the  Farmall  12  improved,  its  great  value 
generously  increased.  The  Farmall  12  now  on  display  is  the  best  yet. 

Ask  the  nearest  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to  show  you  the  Farmall  12 
and  the  Quick -Attach able  machines  that  work  with  it.  Remember,  the 
larger  Farmall  20  and  Farmall  30  also  offer  all  the  genuine  Farmall  advan¬ 
tages,  plus  extra  power  for  bigger  farms. 


Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 


International  Harvester 

(INCORPORATED) 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Flexible  double-action 

TRACTOR  HARROW 


No  tricky  attachments  on  this  harrow  to  give  trouble.  Its 
rugged,  practical  construction  insures  thorough,  speedy  til¬ 
lage  with  surprisingly  light  draft  due  to  the  “overdraft  prin¬ 
ciple”  which  makes  the  disks  penetrate  easily  and  deeply. 
Disks  are  of  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp,  and  guaranteed  for  3 
years.  Flexible  enough  to  handle  easily  on  rough  ground  and 
corners.  You  will  want  to  know  more  about  THIS  harrow's 
•exclusive  features  before  investing  money.  Send  TODAY 
for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  valuable  book,  “THE  SOIL 
AND  ITS  TILLAGE.”  Mail  coupono^M>ostal  N-O-W, 

[the  cutaway  harrow  company 

52  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

|  Send  me  free  books  mentioned  here: 

Name.,.. ........ .« 

Address....... .* ,  c*  „ . ** , 


Enclosed, 

"  Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing  . 

Reliable  power  for  farm  or  factory.  &. 

Uses  all  fuels  for  pumping,  sawing,  etc.  Rest 
engine  for  the  money.  You  Pay  Less  to  Own  it — 
Less  to  Run  it.  Cash  or  Terms— Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2  1 9. B  SO.  2nd  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Heavier,  thicker,  tougher  galvanizing. 
Finer,  longer-lasting  Copper-Bearing 

steel.  Low  Factory-to-You  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence;  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
Paints,  Rooting.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS  f- 
Dept  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


FOR  CAKED  UDDERS 
CRACKED  TEATS,  WOUNDS 


_ 

BSHibn 

CORONA  MfG.  CO. 


Kenton,  0'nio 


FOR  INVENTORS  R  £  CO RD^FRE  E 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
Your  Patent”  and**Reeord  of  Invention"  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  O.  C. 


fl-  VIKING-TWIN 

Garden  Tractor 


Steel  Rim*  or 
Rubbor  Tiro* 


2  Cylinders 

5  HorsePower 
2  Speeds  -fornrd 

6  Reverse 


Mr 

S*«H  Farm* 

Cardens 

Nurserymen 

Flerlsts 

foultrymen 

Fruit  Crewers 

SnlHirbanites 


Viking  Twins  Handle  a  Full 
10  Inch  Plow.  They  Harrow. 

Seed.  Cultivate  —  Pull  Loads 
and  Do  All  Small-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hay  and  Lawns 

Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 

Walking  or  Riding  Equipment. 

Belt  Machinery 
Power  pulley  for  belt  work  with, 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw,  etc. 

_______  High  Clearance  —  Dirt  Proof. 

1  CYLINDER,  3'/2  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  3  'A  H.  P.  One  Cylinder  Viking  Pulls 
a  9  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  and  has  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  Offer  and  Credit  Plan.  _ _ 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  Beit  Work 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

5"ll8n8BEa?fe,n,,n.At"e".- W^'sueet 


STEADY  WORK— GOOD  PAY— RELIABLE  MAN 

WANTED  to  call  on  farmers,  no  experience  or  capi¬ 
tal  required.  Pleasant  work.  Home  every  night.  Make 
ud  to  $12  a  day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Particulars 

Free.  Write  MoNESS  CO..  Dept.  93.  Freeport.  Illinois 


February  12,  1933 

Wall  Shelves 

For  some  time  we  had  wanted  more 
shelves  for  books  and  utility  shelves  in 
the  kitchen.  As  the  family  budget  was 
limited  I  decided  to  try  making  them  my¬ 
self.  They  have  proven  such  a  success 
that  I  am  going  to  pass  my  plans  on  to 
the  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 

The  drawings  A  and  B  show  a  very 
satisfactory  way  of  hanging  wall  shelves. 
Select  a  location  in  the  room  where  the 
shelves  may  be  fitted  closely  between  a 
window  and  door  casing,  or  between  a 
casing  and  the  corner  of  the  room. 

Drawing  A  shows  two  shelves  %x9 
inches,  the  length  to  be  determined  by  the 


space  in  which  they  are  to  he  hung.  The 
width  of  the  shelves  should  be  governed 
by  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be 
used.  The  spacing  between  the  shelves  is 
also  optional  with  the  builder.  If  the 
shelves  are  to  be  used  in  the  kitchen  for 
small  dishes  or  cleaning  materials,  a 
space  six  or  eight  inches  works  fine. 

The  shelves  are  fitted  to  the  end  piece 
by  setting  them  in  grooves  one-fourth-inch 
deep  by  three-fourths-ineh  wide,  and  fas¬ 
tening  with  finishing  nails.  If  possible 
use  the  same  kind  of  wood  as  that  in 
which  the  room  is  finished,  using  fillers 
and  paint  to  match  the  woodwork.  If  you 
are  clever  with  a  jig-saw  the  ends  may  be 
cut  in  attractive  designs,  instead  of 
square  or  rounded  corners. 

Shelf  B  is  intended  especially  for 
books  with  a  spacing  of  S  and  10  inches 
for  different  sizes. 

Use  well-planed  lumber  which  has  been 
thoroughly  sanded  to  remove  plane  marks 
and  other  rough  surfaces.  Any  such 
marks  show  more  plainly  after  the  filler 
is  applied  than  before.  Set  all  nails  with 
a  nail  set  and  fill  the  holes  with  putty 
before  applying  filler.  E.  A.  w. 


Goat  Breeders  to  Meet 

The  N.  Y.  State  Dairy  Goat  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
at  3  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  February  15,  in 
Wing  Hall  (Animal  Husbandry  Build¬ 
ing),  Room  E.  Dr.  Baker  of  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  College  at  Cornell  will  talk  on 
“Goat  Parasites.”  Dr.  Birch  of  the 
Veterinary  College  will  talk  on  “Malta 
Fever  or  Undulant  Fever."  and  Prof.  .T. 
0.  Marquardt,  of  the  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  will  talk  on  “New 
Knowledge  in  Regard  to  the  Quality  of 
Goat’s  Milk.”  Every  member  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  urged  to  be  present,  and  bring 
a  friend,  and  the  public  is  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend,  as  this  meeting  promises 
to  be  very  interesting.  T.  w.  case. 

President,  Spencerport,  Mass. 


Warts  on  Cows 

How  can  I  remove  warts  from  a  cow's 
teat?  I  have  a  very  nice  heifer  due  to 
freshen  in  the  Spring,  She  has  two  very 
large  warts  on  a  front  teat.  They  are 
growing  and  it  makes  large  bunches. 

New  York.  G.  w.  h. 

The  daily  application  of  unboiled  lin¬ 
seed  or  castor  oil  to  the  affected  parts  is 
of  benefit  in  their  removal.  Also  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  or  some  arsenical  preparation  on  the 
feed  given  under  the  advice  of  a  veteri¬ 
narian  is  of  assistance.  R.  w.  D. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Pigs 

An  inquiry  regarding  a  pig  which  was 
weak  in  hips  or  back.  Having  had,  last 
season,  a  pig  with  identically  the  same 
ailment,  I  would  like  to  tell  what  I  did. 
I  bought  six  pint  bottles  of  a  cheap  grade 
of  cod-liver  oil  and  separated  the  pig 
from  the  others  so  I  would  feed  separate¬ 
ly,  giving  two  tablespoons  of  the  oil  in 
the  swill  twice  daily.  By  the  time  the 
six  pints  were  gone  she  was  well.  I 
would  not  advise  butchering  the  pig  too 
soon  after  finishing  the  oil  feed  as  you 
might  detect  the  flavor  of  the  oil  in  the 
meat.  I  waited  about  four  weeks  and  the 
meat  was  sweet  and  all  right.  She 
weighed  nearly  as  much  as  any  of  the 
others  at  butchering  time.  F.  c.  o. 

New  York. 
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I  CLAIM  A 
COW  NEEDS 


•  Yes,  that's  right!  Succulent  green 
silage  gives  variety  to  dry  rations. 
Appetites  perk  up.  Cows  eat  more 
feed.  Make  more  milk.  And  put 
more  money  in  the  bank  for  you. 

When  you  spend  your  hard- 
earned  dollars  for  a  silo,  get  value 
received.  Buy  a  silo  made  of 
Armco  Ingot  Iron.  It  stays  smooth 
on  the  inside  and  helps  prevent 
spoilage.  Or,  if  you  have  a  silo, 
by  all  means  give  it  the  durable 
protection  of  an  Armco  Ingot  Iron 
roof.  Leading  manufacturers  also 
use  this  famous  metal  in  making 
grain  bins,  com  cribs  and  stock 
tanks,  because  it  lasts  longer  and 
costs  less  to  keep  up. 

The  convenient  coupon  below 
will  bring  you  full  information 
about  long-lasting  Armco  Ingot 
Iron  silos.  Send  it  today.  The 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
Middletown,  Ohio. 


INGOT  IRON 
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f  lease  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  a  du- 
|  rable  Armco  Ingot  Iron  silo  or  silo  roof. 

I 
I 
I 
I 

L. 


THE  AMERICAN 
ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 
Middletown,  Ohio 

Please  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  a  du- 


Name_ 


Post  Office. 
Address _ 


RNY.1 


ARMCO 
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New  Jersey  4-H  Club  Work 

Nineteen  4-H  dairy  club  members  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes  from  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  the  possessors  of  certifi¬ 
cates  attesting  to  “meritorious  production 
records”  of  their  purebred  cows  during  10 
months  of  1937.  The  certificates,  award¬ 
ed  by  the  New  .Jersey  Junior  Breeders’ 
Fund,  Inc.,  were  presented  to  16  boys 
and  three  girls  by  Richard  S.  Schomp. 

Highest  awards,  gold  seals,  went  to 
Willette  D.  Case  and  Abram  Van  Doren, 
both  of  Ringoes.  A  two-year-old  Jersey 
owned  by  Miss  Case  produced  9,025 
pounds  of  milk  and  546.2  pounds  of  but- 
terfat,  and  an  eight-year-old  Holstein 
owned  by  Van  Doren  produced  14,721 
pounds  of  milk  and  514.4  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Others  who  received  certificates  were 
Arthur  Duffield,  Mullica  Hill,  scoring  88 
percent ;  Edgar  A.,  Howard  M.  and  Har- 
very  Skinner,  brothers,  all  of  Mullica 
Hill,  scoring  85  percent,  87  percent  and 
87  per  cent  respectively ;  Ruth  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Beatty,  brother  and  sister,  of  Phillips- 
burg,  90  percent  and  89  percent  repec- 
tively;  Nelson  T.  Cronce,  of  Asbury 
Park,  SO  percent ;  June  Stettler,  of 
Washington,  83  percent ;  Harvey  Ilel- 
lings,  of  Trenton,  80  percent ;  Edmund 
Smith,  of  Allentown,  87  iiercent ;  Robert 
Blackwell,  of  Pennington,  72  percent ; 
Wilton  Dangler  and  Weston  Dangler,  of 
Asbury  Park,  80  percent  and  78  percent 
respectively ;  Oscar  G.  Bauman,  of  Mic- 
kleton,  73  percent ;  Richard  Gulick,  of 
Oldwick,  76  percent ;  Emerson  Love- 
grove,  of  Harrisonville,  88  percent;  and 
John  Scott,  of  Finesville,  90  percent. 


Sweet  Potatoes  for  Hogs 

Will  you  give  me  the  value  of  sweet 
potatoes  for  feeding  hogs?  Would  they 
be  better  cooked?  J.  w.  c. 

In  the  sweet  potato  country,  the  pigs 
are  sometimes  turned  into  the  field  to 
harvest  the  potatoes  themselves. 

Quite  likely  the  potatoes  would  be 
worth  more  cooked  a  little  than  fed  raw, 
but  that  is  a  big  job  if  one  has  a  good 
many  to  handle.  Sweet  potatoes  are  very 
low  in  protein,  but  quite  high  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates  of  fat-forming  quality.  For  in¬ 
stance,  they  have  about  1.8  percent  of 
crude  protein,  and  26.4  percent  carbohy¬ 
drates  or  fat  formers.  They  can  scarcely 
be  compared  with  corn  as  it  is  such  an 
entirely  different  product.  Corn  runs 
about  10  percent  protein  and  70  percent 
carbohydrates.  These  figures  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  proportionate  value 
of  the  products. 


Stocked  Legs  of  Horse 

My  horse's  hind  leg  is  swollen  from  the 
knee  down  and  front  from  knee  up.  It  is 
about  six  weeks  since  it  started.  Is  Ep¬ 
som  salts  the  some  as  Glauber?  J.  B. 

When  the  legs  of  a  horse  swell  or 
“stock,"  the  cause  is  usually  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  and  lack  of  exercise.  In  a  typical 
case  of  “stocked  legs,”  there  is  an  over¬ 
filling  of  the  veins  with  blood.  The  af¬ 
fected  part  becomes  larger,  and  a  bluish 
red  in  color,  although  this  cannot  always 
be  seen,  as  the  skin  is  pigmented.  This 
filling  of  the  legs  is  a  form  of  passive 
congestion,  or  hyperemia,  and  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  hand-rubbing  and  applying 
bandages  to  the  legs  as  soon  as  the  horse 
returns  from  work. 

You  should  also  feed  a  light  laxative 
ration,  and  supply  a  tonic  or  conditioner 
to  correct  the  debilitated  condition  and 
impaired  appetite.  A  digestive  tonic, 
composed  of  22  parts  of  Glauber’s  salts, 
IS  parts  of  baking  soda,  and  nine  parts 
of  common  salt,  is  good  to  stimulate  the 
appetite  and  aid  digestion.  The  dose  is 
a  tablespoon  on  the  feed  twice  daily.  If 
you  will  use  this,  together  with  persistent 
massaging  of  the  affected  legs,  and  will 
enforce  active  outdoor  exercise  every 
day,  the  condition  should  imiprove.  Keep 
the  bowels  active  by  a  laxative  ration, 
and  provide  plenty  of  clean  drinking 
water. 

While  both  Epsom  salt  and  Glauber’s 
salt  are  used  as  purgatives,  they  are  not 
the  same  drug.  Epsom  salt,  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  was  found  originally  in  Ep¬ 
som,  England,  but  is  now  produced  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  cathartic,  producing 
profuse,  watery  discharges,  and  is  useful 
in  fever,  and  as  a  pack  to  reduce  conges¬ 
tion,  etc.  Epsom  salts  produce  but  little 
irritating  action  on  the  bowles.  Glauber’s 
salt,  or  sodium  sulphate,  is  useful  as  a 
cathartic,  to  stimulate  the  intestinal 
glands,  liver  and  pancreas,  etc.  In  farm 
use  the  doses  of  Epsom  salts  are  usually 
as  follows:  Horse,  12  ounces  to  1  pound; 
cattle,  1  to  2  pounds;  sheep,  4  to  6 
ounces;  swine.  2  to  4  ounces.  This  purga¬ 
tive  acts  in  12  to  16  hours.  The  doses 
of  Glauber's  salt  are :  Horse,  12  ounces 
to  1  pound;  cattle,  1  to  2  pounds;  sheep, 
2  to  4  ounces :  pig,  1  to  2  ounces.  As  a 
mild  laxative  the  dose  would  be  from  one- 
eight  to  one-fourth  these  doses,  given 
two  or  three  times  daily  in  water. 

B.  H.  B. 
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"There’s  a  Reason " 


FREE  BOOK 

"FIRST  AID  FOR  DAIRY  COWS " 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  our  32-page 
illustrated  treatise  on  cow  ailments.  Au¬ 
thentic  chapters  on  Choke,  Diarrhea, 
Winter  Cholera,  Constipation,  Drench¬ 
ing,  Impaction,  Calving  Difficulties,  Milk 
Fever,  Udder  Troubles,  etc.  Write  today. 


Bag  Balm  is  good  in  results  because  the 
finest  of  ingredients  go  into  it.  We  could 
make  an  udder  ointment  for  half  the  cost, 
but  it  would  not  deliver  Bag  Balm  results. 
And  there  IS  a  vast  difference  between 
common  udder  salves  and  this  time-tested 
ointment  that  includes  our  own  exclusive 
oil  which  makes  the  action  so  prompt  and 
positive  in  promoting  healing  of  tender 
tissues.  Keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand  con¬ 
stantly.  Feed,  drug  and  general  stores 
have  it.  Big  10-ounce  package,  only  60«i. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  9-A,  LYNDONV1LLE,  VT. 


25  PACKED  IN 
BAC  BALM  -  60c 


DILATORS 
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PAYS  FOR  71  W 
FARM  BUILDINGS 
and  EQUIPMENT 


More  milk  from  cows.  Larger  litters  from 
sows.  More  eggs  from  hens.  You  can  do 
it  with  modem  Jamesway  farm  buildings 
and  poultry  equipment . . .  and,  make  each 
new  improvement  pay  for  the  next  one 
under  the  Jamesway  EARN- AS- Y OU-GO 

Sian.  Write  — today  —  for  information  on 
ow  to  get  these  money  making  improve¬ 
ments  without  large  investment. 

JAMESWAY  BROODER  STOVC 
Before  you  buy  any  brooder  stove  this 
year,  get  all  the  details  on  this  remarkable, 
safe  and  dependable  oil  burning  Jamesway 
brooder . . .  thousands  in  use  and  produc¬ 
ing  amazing  results  the  country  over.  Sales 
trebled  last  season. 

See  your  local  James¬ 
way  dealer  or  write  to 
JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B-28 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.Y.,  Mason 
City,  la.  Oakland.  Cal. 


Retimed  Better  BY  98% 

of  aid 
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SILO 
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Why  this  universal  satisfaction? 
Because  Buckeye  Copperized 
Metal  Silos  in  service  5,  10  and 
15  years  are  still  as  good  as  new. 
Silage  keeps  better  And  features 
of  construction  save  work.#This 
improved  silo  is  the  result  of  26 
years  metal  building  experience. 
THE  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Bept.  40 

5C6  Spencer  SI.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Manufactured  by 

lamncck  Products  Inc.,  Columbus,  0. 


V/Y»tC1oO»^ 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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KOW-KARE 

THE  ^‘O’COOHj^  CONDITIONER 


When  Cows  Freshen 


At  this  critical  period  extra  vigor  is  definitely 
needed — especially  when  calving  comes  in  late 
winter  or  spring.  The  use  of  Kow-Kare  for  a  few 
weeks  with  every  feeding  will  prove  its  worth — 
already  so  well  established  by  thirty-five  years  of 
growing  use  by  cow  owners  who  refuse  to  leave  cow 
health  to  chance.  Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  feed,  drug 
and  general  stores;  $1.25  and  65^  sizes.  Send  for  free 
veterinary  book,  “First  Aid  for  Dairy  Cows.'* 


The  wise  dairyman  votes  first  of 
all  for  cow  vigor!  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  more  than  HALF  of  the 
dairy  cows  in  this  country  fail  to 
make  a  profit — and  probably  a 
THIRD  actually  board  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  more  vigorous  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  herd.  This  condition 
is  due  to  lowered  efficiency  of  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  organs 
which  are  unable  to  function  ef¬ 
fectively  under  housed-in  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  task  of  converting 
dry,  rich-protein  feeds  into  a  pay¬ 
ing  volume  of  milk.  Breakdowns 


occur  and  instead  of  income  there 
is  outgo.  Successful  dairymen  are 
now  making  CONDITIONING 
as  definitely  a  part  of  the  winter 
dairy  program  as  feeding.  They 


are  adding  Kow-Kare  to  the  grain,  so  that  its  po¬ 
tent  Iron,  Iodine  and  medicinal  ingredients  can 
promote  extra  vigor  when  extra  strain  would  be 
damaging.  Strong  functioning  of  the  digestive,  as¬ 
similative  and  genital  organs  will  eliminate  poor 
producers,  and  minimize  the  losses  from  disorders 
commonly  occurring. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  9,  LYNDONVILLE,  VERMONT 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

deserves  the  best  help.  Don’t 
experiment  and  prolong  his 
suffering.  SAVOSS,  the  fa¬ 
mous  treatment  (formerly 
called  Save-The-Horse),  sold 
for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
promptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
bone,  high  ringbone,  ankle,  tendon,  stifle,  hip, 
shoulder  and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  work¬ 
ing.  At  druggist;  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Symp¬ 
tom  and  Guidance  Book  FREE,  with  copy  of 
Guarantee  to  any  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse— 
or  cow.  Write  today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 
121  Montgomery  Street.  Binghamton.  N.  V. 


MOORE  BROS 


"PURPUL"  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT 


12 

Mailed 
FREE 

To  Dairymen  on 
request.  Imitated  but 
not  equalled.  Trv  Once 
-You’ll  order  MOORE! 
Address  Department  R. 


The  MOORE  BROS.  Corp.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


STARLINE 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 

ScweiMon&y- 
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3  TARLINE  Stalls,  Water  Bowls;  Litter 
Carriers,  Door  Hangers,  Ventilators,  etc,  are 
recognized  as  America’s  finest  Barn  This  Display 
Equipment.  Starline  gives  you  a  Identifies 
saving  in  first  cost  and  in  every  STARLINE 
day  use.  Investigate  Starline’s  Dealers 
Patented  Rust  Shield — makes  equip¬ 
ment  last  twice  as  long. 

137  Prizes!  Starline 
Barn  Improvement 
Contest  is  easy  to 
enter.  Nothing  to  buy. 

Ask  Starline  Dealer 
for  Details  or  write— 

STARLINE  INC.,  DepMOQl,  Albany,  M 


Raising  Dairy  Calves 

T  am  always  interested  in  the  articles 
concerning  the  dairy  industry.  Here  is 
how  1  raise  foundation  and  replacement 
stock  on  my  place.  It  may  interest  young 
farmers  who  have  this  problem  of  raising 
young  replacement  stock. 

I  have  tried  many  different  ideas  sug¬ 
gested  by  bulletins  and  experience  of 
others  and  have  developed  this  method 
for  Winter  raising  of  calves.  Leave  the 
calf  from  three  to  seven  days  with  its 
mother  so  that  it  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
first  milk.  The  first  week  after  the  calf 
has  been  taken  from  its  mother  I  use  this 
formula  of  feeding,  of  course,  use  your 
own  judgment  as  to  quantity :  If  the 
calf  is  of  abnormal  size  and  weight,  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  feed  slightly :  two 
pounds  of  dry  skim-milk  for  every  eight 
pounds  of  luke-warm  water  mixed  in  a 
pail  and  add  starting  with  one-fourth  cup 
and  gradually  increase  until  you  are 
using  a  cup  of  good  calf  meal  mixed  in 
the  other  solution  of  milk.  Feed  twice 
daily. 

Second  week  to  one  month  use  same 
amount  of  skim-milk  and  luke-warm 
water  but  increase  the  calf  meal  gradu¬ 
ally  until  you  are  feeding  a  gruel  (take 
about  one  week  to  make  the  change). 
After  each  feeding  rub  a  little  dry  meal 
on  the  calf's  nose,  which  the  calf  will 
lick  and  so  get  used  to  the  taste  of  dry 
feed.  Keep  a  small  quantity  of  meal  (one 
cup )  in  a  pan  in  front  of  the  calf  and  it 
will  gradually  learn  to  eat  this  dry  meal, 
also  keep  water  where  the  calf  may  ac¬ 
quire  it  if  it  wishes. 

Second  month  to  six  months  discon¬ 
tinue  gruel  and  feed  twice  daily  one  pint 
of  a  standard  commercial  mixture  recom¬ 
mended  for  raising  heifers  and  one  quart 
of  wet  beet  pulp.  Keep  all  the  hay  it 
will  eat,  about  10  pounds  a  day,  in  front 
of  the  heifer.  Let  the  calf  have  access 
to  all  the  water  it  wants,  also  keep  some 
salt  in  front  of  it. 

Seventh  month  until  the  heifer  freshens 
she  should  be  given  about  a  quart  of  feed 
twice  daily  and  in  Winter  she  should  be 
given  about  one  quart  of  beet  pulp  which 
acts  as  a  laxative. 

I  think  that  more  dairymen  should  con¬ 
sider  raising  young  stock  which,  if  taken 
from  their  best  producing  cows,  will,  if 
handled  correctly,  be  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  any  purchased  from  a  cattle 
dealer.  It  will  save  the  dairymen  more 
money  and  give  them  less  trouble  in  the 
long  run.  a.  e.  p. 

New  Jersey. 


Pennsylvania  Pig  Statistics 

Farmers  in  Pennsylvania’s  important 
pig  belt  saved  fewer  pigs  during  the  Fall 
of  1937  than  they  did  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1936,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  reports. 

During  the  six  months  from  June  1  to 
December  1,  1937,  the  State  produced 
373.000  pigs,  compared  with  386.000  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  season  of  the  previous  year. 
During  the  six  months  from  December  1 
to  June  1  of  last  year  the  pig  crop  totaled 
408,000,  compared  with  327,000  during 
the  same  period  of  1936. 

On  a  litter  basis,  the  Pennsylvania 
farmer  during  the  Fall  season  of  last  year 
saved  more  pigs  than  during  that  period 
of  1936.  The  figures  are  6.54  per  litter 
in  1937  and  6.44  per  litter  in  1936. 

Pennsylvania  sows  which  farrowed 
from  June  1  to  December  1  last  year 
numbered  57.000,  compared  with  60,000 
for  the  same  period  of  1936.  The  esti¬ 
mate  for  farrowings  from  December  1, 
1937,  to  June  1,  1938,  is  63.000,  or  the 
same  as  for  that  period  of  last  year. 

The  United  States  pig  crop  figures  are  : 
pigs  saved,  June  1  to  December  1,  1937, 
24.573,000;  June  1  to  December  1,  1936, 
23.830,000;  per  litter.  1937.  6.24;  1936, 
6.14;  sows  farrowed.  Fall,  1937,  3,778,- 
000;  Fall,  1936,  3,882,000. 


Live  Stock  Imports 

Certificates  for  the  importation  of  15,- 
704  purebred  animals  were  issued  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry.  These  importations  are 
admitted  duty-free  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  improvement  of  livestock 
in  this  country.  Of  the  total  number  im¬ 
ported,  11,418  were  cattle,  2.365  sheep, 
983  dogs  and  792  horses.  The  others  were 
swine,  goats  and  cats. 

Of  the  cattle  importations,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Herefords,  Ayrsliires  and  Jer¬ 
seys  were  introduced  in  largest  numbers. 
Of  the  sheep  the  principal  breeds  were 
Suffolk.  Southdown,  Shropshire  and 
Hampshire.  Of  the  horse  importations 
the  breeds  introduced  in  largest  numbers 
were  Belgian,  Clydesdale,  Percherou  and 
Thoroughbred. 


And  It. 
Started  with 
a  Cough! 


Keep  your  horsea  work¬ 
ing  by  keeping  them 
healthy.  Treat  colds  and 
coughs  at  first  sign.  Don’t 
let  trouble  develop  and  put 
"  -  c  your  horse  “outof  service”. 

USE  SPOHN’S  COMPOUND— EASY  TO  USE— ECONOMICAL 

For  44  years  horsemen  have  been  using  Spohn’s 
Compound  to  treat  colds  and  coughs  due  to  colds. 
Recent  impartial  survey  shows  Spohn’s  3  to  1 
Favorite  Over  All  Others.  A  stimulating  expec¬ 
torant.  Acts  on  mucous  membranes  of  nose,  throat  and 


stores--60c  &  $1.20. 


drug 


rpCC  COLT  TRAINING  BOOK 

Tells  how  in  six  30  minute  lessons.  Written 
■  by  professional  trainer.  Easy,  simple,  hu¬ 

mane.  Write  for  free  book  today. 

SPOHNMEDICAL  CO.  BOX  852  GOSHEN,  INO. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 

Gives  Quick  Relief 


“Ideally  cost  nothing'  The 
EXTRA  cream  I  save  easily  covers  the  small 
monthly  payments.  My  ow  ners  get  ALL  the 
cream  —  down  to  2/100  of  /9c.  "The  new  Ameri¬ 
can  is  low  priced  —  pays  for  itself — is  easy  to  clean 
—easy  to  turn.  LESS  WORK.  STAIN¬ 
LESS  STEEL  Discs — ever  new, 
interchangeable.  Perfectly  balanced 
bowl  Waist  low  turntable  tank. 

Crank  just  right  height. 

AMAZINGLY  CLOSE  SKIMMING  INSURES 
MORE  PROFITS.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

BUILT  for  a  LIFETIME— 
simple  design — quality  materials. 

Rugged  inclosed  gears.  Pivotal 


bearings.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  on  all 
but  smallest  model. 

Send  for  FREE  catalog — shows  new  fea¬ 
tures — details  of  30  day  free  trial — easy 
payments.  Write  today.  Postcard  will  do. 


OTHER  MACHINES 
AS  LOW  AS 

5 187s 

200  LB.  CAPACITY 


SEPARATOR 
COMPANY 

Dept.  R2-A,  Bainbridge,  New  York 


Peters  Veterinary  Guide] 

tells  how  to  keep  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  healthy, 
how  to  recognize  diseases 
and  how  to  treat  them.  192 
pages  with  234  illustrations 
describing  93  diseases  com¬ 
mon  to  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
sheep  and  poultry— a  liberal  educa-j 
tion.  Agricultural  Instructors  are  | 
rising  it.  Over  200,000  copies  have  I 
been  requested  by  stockmen.  Get  a  copy  now 
and  prevent  losses.  Sent  free,  postpaid. 


i 


Peters  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 
PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


IF  IM  WORTH  RAISING 
h'm  WORTHY  OF  A  BAG  OF 

(Side's  (ream  Caff Ifleaf 

The  steam-cooked,  prepared  meal  which  takes 
the  place  of  whole  milk  for  raising  calves,  or 
the  place  of  cream  removed  from  your  skim 
milk,  or  use  it  when  weaning  your  calf  from 
milk  to  dairy  feeds. 

For  dry  feeding,  the  largest  dairy  farms  use 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes.  Calves  find  them 

easy  to  chew  and  digest.  / - 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  valu-  LCalf  , 
able  book — “Calf  Husbandry.”  / 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY  cd  cp 

S42S  W.  Roosevelt  Road 

^Chicago^lHnoi^^^^^  BOO K/j 


EDWARDS 


METAl 


Special  prices  for 
early  buyers.  Send 
’your  roof  measurements 

_ '  now.  Get  our  proposition  for 

protecting  your. home  and  farm  buildings 
with  fire-  and  lightning-proof,  rust  resist¬ 
ing,  interlocking  galvanized  sheets  or  metal 
shingles.  Guaranteed  by  SI 0,000  bond.  We 
pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Catalog  93. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

223-273  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


My  catalog  is  the  biggest  “fence  store' '  in  the  world.  Lika 
having  a  factory  at  yourdoorl  Don't  pay  more  than  my  prices! 


Jim  Brown  Pays  the  Freight.  Copper  Steel  Fencing. 
Heavily  Galvanized,  outlasts  all  others.  Test  it  yourself  with 
free  sample  I  send.  Then  compare  prices.  Write  for  tree 
catalog  NOW.  Join  my  1.600,000  customers. 

JimBrown,Dept«4334A ,  Cleveland,  O.^orMemphis^Tenn. 
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Profitable  Hens  in  Small 
Space 

Many  poultry-raisers  do  not  keep 
enough  chickens  in  their  henhouses.  We 
have  been  taught  to  fear  over-crowding, 
hut  a  few  chickens  in  a  large  chicken 
house  do  not  pay.  If  you  will  build  or 
remodel  your  chicken  house  along  the 
lines  1  am  using  and  have  enough  feeders 
and  enough  water  dishes  and  feed  them 
right,  you  can  keep  more  chickens  and 
they  will  do  better  and  lay  proportion¬ 
ally  better  than  if  you  have  too  few. 

I  have  a  20x20-foot  house  which  will 
house  after  culling  and  testing,  about  250 
Leghorns,  225  Rocks,  Wyandottes  or 
200  Orpingtons,  Giants  or  Brahmas.  Of 
course  this  number  does  not  need  to  be 
exact,  but  I  consider  it  ideal.  This  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  will  not  be  over-crowded  and 
the  heat  from  their  bodies  will  keep  the 
room  from  being  too  cold.  With  this  in 
mind  you  can  maintain  a  high  egg  yield 
I  he  year  around.  Culling  from  time  to 
time  during  the  year  of  course  decreases 
the  number.  I  always  plan  to  raise  more 
chickens  so  that  I  have  this  number 
when  they  have  been  culled.  This  is  be¬ 
ing  done  on  many  farms.  Just  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  If  you  want  to  keep  a  larger 
Hock,  build  two  or  more  of  these  units.  A 
long  laying  house  can  be  used  if  made 
with  tight  partitions  between. 

Culling  is  commonly  neglected  on  the 
average  farm,  and  you  pay  plenty  for 
the  neglect.  Every  time  you  go  over  a 
flock,  even  those  of  the  finest  breeding, 
you  will  find  a  few  hens  that  have  been 
reading  the  papers  and  are  on  “relief.” 
They  have  quit  working  but  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  eat.  They  should  be  culled  out 
and  put  on  the  table  or  sent  to  market. 
It  is  easy  to  pick  them  out. 

Every  successful  henhouse  must  have 
a  jail.  This  is  absolutely  necessary.  A 
broody  hen  must  never  be  allowed  to  stay 
on  the  nest  over  night.  Make  the  rounds 
of  all  nests  as  a  part  of  your  regular 
('veiling  chores.  When  a  hen  is  found  on 
the  nest,  take  her  off  and  put  her  in  jail. 
The  jail  is  merely  a  slat-bottomed  coop 
well  off  the  ground.  Securely  fasten  three 
cans  in  the  jail,  one  for  mash,  one  for 
corn,  and  one  for  water.  Keep  these 
filled.  The  old  idea  of  starving  broody 
hens  or  trying  to  punish  them  was  not 
only  cruel  but  foolish. 

Broodiness  in  a  hen  is  in  her  head,  not 
her  body.  She  stops  laying  because  she 
lias  stopped  eating  and  exercising.  In 
this  jail,  the  hen  can't  get  a  warm  nest 
under  her,  she  knows  she  is  on  slats  all 
the  time.  She  keeps  moving  around  and 
eating.  Therefore  the  egg  organs  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  eggs.  In  a  few  days  she 
forgets  all  about  the  setting  notion  and 
goes  back  to  work. 

Twice  a  week  open  the  jail  and  let 
them  all  out  about  half  an  hour  before 
dark.  This  gives  them  just  time  enough 
to  decide  whether  they  are  going  on  the 
roosts  for  the  night  or  back  on  the  nest. 
If  they  get  in  a  nest,  you  will  soon  be 
making  your  regular  round  and  put  them 
back  in  jail.  If  they  go  on  the  roost, 
well  and  good,  they  are  cured.  Be  kind 
to  your  broody  hens,  but  be  sure  not  to 
let  them  stay  on  the  nest  over  night. 
Every  night  that  a  hen  stays  on  the  nest 
she  gets  the  idea  of  setting  fixed  in  her 
head  just  that  much  more  firmly,  and  it 
may  take  a  lot  longer  to  break  her  up. 
I  have  known  broody  hens  to  be  cured 
and  go  right  on  laying  with  hardly  a 
pause.  Every  day  a  hen  stays  broody 
your  profit  is  just  that  much  less. 

Hens  suffer  disastrously  from  cold 
drafts.  Keep  the  ventilation  down  to  a 
point  where  water  does  not  freeze  in  cold 
weather.  h.  c. 


Buying  Better  Chicks 

“Say  Joe,  are  you  going  to  buy  any 
baby  chicks  this  Spring?”  “Well  John, 
you  know  that  I  have  been  doing  just  that 
every  year  for  several  years  now  and  with 
profitable  results  the  last  three  years,  so 
I  am  going  to  try-  it  again  this  year.” 
“Your  luck  these  last  three  years  is  what 
I  want  to  hear  about.  How  do  you  get 
those  little  fellows  to  live  and  grow  up 
with  such  small  death  loss?  You  do  lose 
some  though,  don’t  you?”  “Yes,  John,  I 
lose  from  two  to  five  out  of  each  hundred 
during  the  first  eight  weeks.  About  half 
of  them  by  accident.”  “What,  only  two  to 
live  percent?  Why  I  consider  myself  lucky 
if  half  of  mine  live.”  “I  know  just  how 
you  feel  for  that  is  just  the  way  mine  used 
to  do.  Sometimes  only  40  percent  would 
live  six  weeks  and  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  runts  among  them  then.  During  those 
three  or  four  years  when  I  had  such  heavy 
death  losses  I  did  everything  that  I  knew, 
or  read  about  to  prevent  it,  and  all  to  no 
avail.  In  fact  the  losses  were  greater  if 
anything  the  last  year  than  before.  I  was 
badly  discouraged  and  about  to  quit  trying 
when  my  sister  told  me  about  a  breeder 
whose  birds  often  won  in  laying  contests. 


“I  sent  for  his  catalog.  In  it  he  offered 
chicks  from  heavy  laying,  disease  free 
strains  of  one  of  the  popular  heavy  breeds 
that  he  had  been  raising  and  improving 
continuously  for  25  years.  But  his  prices 
were  higher  than  many  other  breeders 
asked.  As  I  had  had  such  heavy  losses 
from  white  diarrhoea  and  low  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  stock  that  I  had  been 
buying,  this  man’s  sales  talk  sounded  in¬ 
teresting  in  spite  of  his  high  prices. 

“Thinking  the  matter  over,  I  concluded 
that  his  chicks  might  be  much  cheaper 
even  at  those  higher  prices  because  of 
being  disease  free  and  with  an  inherited 
heavy  laying  tendency,  than  the  stock  that 
I  had  been  buying,  and  losing,  because  of 
diarrhoea.  And  that  is  jtist  the  way  it  has 
worked  out  each  year  for  the  last  three 
years.  We  sell  or  eat  all  the  cockerels 
before  August,  and  keep  only  the  best 
pullets  over  Winter. 

"We  used  to  just  about  break  even,  or 
have  a  loss  each  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
rhe  misery  of  seeing  dozens  of  those  babies 
drop  down  and  die.  But  the  first  year 
that  we  got  these  disease-free  chicks,  they 
showed  a  net  profit  of  $2.50  per  hen  at 
the  end  of  their  first  year.  In  the  receipts 
we  included  money  received  from  eggs, 
whether  sold  to  our  own  table  or  others, 
all  money  received  from  sale  of  the 
cockerels,  and  market  price  inventory 
value  of  the  hens  left,  on  hand. 

“Last  year  due  to  low  egg  prices,  coupled 
with  very  high  feed  prices,  they  only 
cleared  us  $1.75  each.  That  seems  to  me 
to  prove  that  the  higher  priced  chicks 
were  really  the  cheapest.” 

“I'll  say  it  does,  Joe,  and  I  am  going 
to  keep  that  point  in  mind  when  I  order 
this  Spring.”  j.  H.  T. 


Poultry  in  Greenhouse 

Can  a  greenhouse  be  converted  into  a 
practical  laying  house?  The  greenhouse  is 
28  feet  wide,  108  feet  long,  12 *4  feet 
high  in  center  (highest  point),  5%  feet 
at  eaves  or  lowest  side.  It  is  glazed 
with  16x24-inch  glass.  The  ventilation 
consists  of  two  continuous  vents  of  sash, 
one  line  on  top  along  ridge,  full  length 
of  house,  and  the  other  line  of  continuous 
vent  sash  on  lower  side  of  greenhouse  at 
the  S1/* -foot  height  side.  All  ventilation 
faces  east.  Building  is  hot-water  heated, 
pipe  coils  all  under  benches  at  present. 
There  is  a  S^xG^-foot  door  on  each  end 
(or  at  each  gable  end).  A.  B. 

New  Y'ork. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  greenhouse 
could  be  used  for  keeping  poultry  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  a  pretty  cold  spot  un¬ 
less  it  contained  some  heat.  That  would 
have  to  be  considered.  No  doubt  the  hens 
would  like  the  light  and  sunshine  of  the 
greenhouse  during  the  day  but  their  roost¬ 
ing  place  should  certainly  be  protected 
rather  than  right  against  the  glass.  It 
seems  improbable  that  it  would  pay  to 
keep  heat  in  the  house  for  the  sake  of 
the  hens.  If  it  can  be  made  comfortable 
at  night  we  should  say  that  such  a  place 
would  be  all  right,  although  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  as  a  henhouse.  Ventilation 
should  be  ample  and  this  is  best  carried 
on  by  having  the  south  or  east  partly 
opened  and  the  other  sides  tightly  closed 
to  prevent  any  draft. 


Steelman  Opens  Baby  Chick 
Stores 

Last  season  L.  W.  Steelman,  owner  of 
the  Steelman  Poultry  Farms,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  opened  a  branch  store  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  to  accommodate  customers  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  buy  chicks  direct  from  the  store 
instead  of  by  mail.  Mr.  Steelman  states 
that  the  plan  proved  so  successful  that  he 
has  now  arranged  to  open  nine  additional 
stores  for  the  convenience  of  New  York 
customers.  The  new  stores  are  located 
at  Albany,  Binghamton,  East  Aurora, 
Jamestown,  Lockport,  Newark,  New¬ 
burgh,  Syracuse  and  Waverly.  Mr.  Steel¬ 
man  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Poultry  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  was  for  several  years 
Poultry  Specialist  with  the  Penn  State 
College.  His  breed  has  made  an  en¬ 
viable  record  at  egg-laying  contests. 


State  Institutions  Buy 
Warren’s  Reds 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  year.  J.  J. 
Warren,  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  breeder 
of  It.  I.  Reds,  has  been  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  chicks  to  be  raised  at  the 
various  Massachusetts  State  institutions. 
The  award  is  said  to  be  based  upon  the 
exceptionally  fine  record  of  production 
that  the  Warren  stock  has  made  in  pre¬ 
vious  seasons  under  the  management  of 
flock-masters  in  charge  of  the  poultry  on 
farms  operated  under  the  supervision  of 
State  institutions. 
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YES,  WE  00  WANT  A 
POWER  WASHER-SUT  WE'RE 
WAITING  TOR  A  fll-LINE 


W£LL,Tfl£R£'S  NO  NEED' 
TO  WAIT— MERE'S  THE 
THING  TO  DO - 


I'D  suggest  you  order  this  gas 
washer  now,  because  that  hi-line 
may  never  come.  But  if  it  does,  you 
can  make  this  gas  washer  over  into  an 
electric,  quickly  and  easily,  af  very  little  ex¬ 
pense — by  putting  on  a  small  electric  motor. 

"And,  you  can  start  saving  time,  a  lot  of  backaches  and 
money  right  now.  Furthermore,  this  washer  will  save 
enough  on  wear  and  tear  alone  to  more  than  pay  its  way. 

"The  washing  machine  is  the  same  whether  powered  by 
gasoline  or  electricity.  One  starts  just  as  easily  and 
quickly  as  the  other  —  they  have  the  same  features  — 
washing  results  are  the  same  —  each  relieves  you  of 
the  same  amount  of  hard  work. 

"As  for  power  —  this  washing  machine  has  a  Briggs  & 
Stratton  4-cycle  Gasoline  Motor  —  builf  for  a  woman 
to  operate.  It  assures  you  quick-starting  —  dependable 
and  trouble-free  service  —  long  life  and  fuel  economy. 

"So  again  I  say  —  order  this  gas  washer  now." 

BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  CORP.,  Milwaukee,  Wis„  U.  S.  A. 

Make  the  Briggs  &  Stratton  motor  trade  mark  your  guide  -when  purchasing 
any  small  gasoline  povsered  equipment .  Oi-er  a  million  nous 
in  farm  use  testify  to  their  dependability  and  economy. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  new  washer  models 
equipped  with  the  famous 
Briggs  &  Stratton  Start- 
Charger.  The  motor  is  crank¬ 
ed  electrically  by  a  step  on 
the  starter  switch— like  an 
automobile,  and  its  specially 
designed  generator  charges 
radio  and  other  storage  bat¬ 
teries  while  doing  the  wash. 


AUTHORIZED  MOTOR  SERVICE 
The  Battery  &  Starter  Co.,  Inc.,  681  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Durham  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse  —  New  York  City 
William  H.  Flaherty  Co.,  48-52  Cummington  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SURE 

STEP 


Only  the 
UNADILLA 

has  the  famous  door-front 
ladder  —  where  doors  are 
raised  or  lowered  — where  all 
hoops  are  made  tight  or  loose. 

Only  the  Unadilla  now  offers 
patented  steel  doweled  staves 
giving  that  extra  strength 
for  molasses  silage  of  legume 
crops.  The  Unadilla  is  still 
at  last  year’s  low  prices. 

Send  for  catalog,  low  prices 
and  early  order  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C. 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  for  open  territory 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


SAVE 
$15  to  $75 


■ 


CRAINE 

SILO  STORAGE 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN 


Every  year,  many  wise  dairy¬ 
men  pocket  a  substantial  saving 
by  ordering:  their  Craine-built 
Silos  early.  Such  orders  save  us 
money  .  .  .  and  you  get  the  full 
benefit.  Remember  .  .  .  Craine 
offers  you  every  popular  type  of 
silo — New  Korok — Triple  Wall 
—  Wood  Stave  —  Natco  Tile  — 
Economy — Recovering — Tapes¬ 
try  Tile — Concrete.  You  get  un¬ 
biased  and  experienced  service. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  free 
book  of  beautiful  silos. 


CRAINE,  Inc. 

69  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


ANDERSON  PORTABLE  MILKERS 

No  installing  —  Plug 
into  any  lamp  socket 
and  milk  one  to  four 
cows  at  a.  time.  Metal 
arch  allows  free  pass¬ 
age  of  operator  and 
keeps  tubes  clean. 
Fast,  extremely  sim¬ 
ple,  sanitary,  highly 
developed,  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  durable. 
Also  electric  head  pipe 
line  outfits.  You  must 
be  satisfied  they  are 
the  best  obtainable  or  no  sale.  Patented  and  pending. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  CO..  INC.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Builders  of  High  Grade  Milkers  for  Over  20  Years. 


WANTED — Look  through  your  attic  and  trunks  for 
old  letters.  Highest  prices  paid  for  envelopes  be¬ 
fore  1875.  Send  envelopes  complete  by  insured  mail. 
Reference:  Bast  Stroudsburg  National  Bank 

PAUL  BERNER.  -  EAST  STROUDSBURG.  PA. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Youno  Photo  Service.  43-C.  Albany  N  Y 


Order  Now  and  Save  Money 


A  ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Will  Assure  You  More 
FEED  WITH  LESS  EXPENSE 

Ensilage  keeps  better  in  this 
air-tight  metalcontainer. 
Nohoopstoadjust.No 
joints  to  be  pointed  up. 
Preserves  your  corn  or  grass 
silage  as  economically  as 
you  preserve  your  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Write  for  price  concession 
for  early  seasonal  buying. 

ROSS  CUTTERS  &  SILOS 

•  13  WARDER  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


- -  —  s  Guaranteed  Prints,  25c. 

WILLOW  ART  SERVICE,  32  Union  Sq.t  New  York  City 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Quality  eggs  always  bring  top  prices.  Folks  want 
them.  A  few  cents  more  a  dozen  means  a  whale 
of  a  big  increase  in  profits.  Kerr  Chicks  for  30 
years  have  been  bred  for  heavy  production  of 
quality  eggs.  Farm  of  8000  breeders.  You  want 
layers,  not  loafers!  Every  Kerr  breeder  tested  an¬ 
nually  for  B.W.  D.  by  "slow"  tube  agglutination 
method.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Seek  bigger  profits  for  yourself  this  year  with 
Kerr's  Lively  Chicks.  Write  for  free  Chick  Book. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  19,  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey — Paterson,  Trenton.  Woodstown; 
New  York — Binghamton.  Middletown,  Schenectady.  East  Syracuse, 
Kingston:  Pennsylvania — Lancaster:  Massachusetts — West  Spring- 
field:  Connecticut — Danbury,  Norwich;  Delaware — Selbyville. 

I  Address  Dent.  19.) 
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NEW  SEX-LINK  METHOD  without  squeezing  chicks 

WHITE  or  BROWN  EGG  SPECIALISTS  wilt 
be  interested  in  the  new  kind  of  pur  e-breed 
pullet  chicks — WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  more, 

ABNORMALLY-LARGE  WHITE  EGGS— 


BARRED  ROCKS  for  LARGER  BROWN 
EGGS,  and  CROSS-BREED  White  or  Brown 


pullets  as  desired,  produced  by  the- 
GHOLSON  ADVANCED  METHOD.  If  you 
want  a  few  males  thrown  in  to  give  you  some 
friers  for  your  own  table,  you  may  have  them; 
but  100%  pullets  may  be  secured,  with  an 
adjustment  if  the  count  is  less  than  100%1 


PURE- BREED!  WCRO/f-BREED/ 

IMPROVED  BY  GENETIC/ 

BIGGER  EGG f  •LARGER  FOWLS- HIGHER  VITAIITY 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  BARRED  ROCKS  bred 
by  Gholson’s  Advanced  Method  introduce  a  new 
kind  of  chicken  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
these  breeds.  Gholson’s  CROSS-BREEDS: 
MIN ORCA-LEGHORNS ;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE- 
BARRED  ROCKS;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  -  COL¬ 
UMBIAN  WYANDOTTES;  WHITE  LEGHORN- 
BARRED  ROCKS  are  combinations-  of  theSe 


advanced  breeds.  In  1937,  when  others  wero 
worrying  about  surpluses,  GHOLSON  TURNED 
AWAY  ORDERS!  MUCH  LARGER  EGGS, 
astonishing  vitality  and  quicker  maturity,  MUCH 
LARGER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS  are  the 
answer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  .giving  cus¬ 
tomers’  results.  Postcard  will  do.  BIG  DIS¬ 
COUNTS  ON  EARLY  ORDERS. 


GHOLSON’S  HATCHERY  Box  3531-B,  McLEANSBORO,  ILLINOIS 


CHICKS 


New  England’s  outstanding  LOW  prices  on  100% 
New  England  Pullorum  Clean  chicks,  rich  in  the 
LARGE  egg  size  high  production  breeding  of  some 
of  New  England’s  finest  strains.  Thousands  of 
breeders  sired  with  R.O.P.  males.  Doubly  guar¬ 
anteed — 100%  live  arrival,  high  livability.  From 
an  incubation  standpoint,  the  healthiest,  hardiest 
and  most  livable  chicks  that  modern  incubation, 
science  and  sanitation  can  produce.  Big  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  real  New  Hampshire  and 
R.  I.  Reds  as  hatched  or  sex  guaranteed  day-old 
pullets  and  males.  Sex-linked  and  Rock-Red 
Crossbreeds.  BIG  DISCOUNTS  on  early 
orders.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
that  tells  all.  Postcard  will  do.  ( 

TOMLIN’S  CHICKS.Pept.  4524  B,  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONN.| 


free 


TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  YEAR  ROUND  PROFITS  WITH 

wolf:  FARMERS*  FRIEND  ICHICKS 

Get  this  big  new  guide  book  and  Calendar-Cat¬ 
alog  . . .  it's  packed  with  facts  you  should  know. 

It  tells  why  Wolf  Breeders  are  under  APA  inspec¬ 
tion  .. .  why  they  are  bloodtested . . . 

CA  Qft  and  why  they  are  bred  for  big  Egg 
|  "  production.  1 1  Profitable  breeds  at 

moneysaving  prices,  by  ordering 
now.  Send  for  WOLF'S  Big  Guide 
Book  and  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

Write  Box  5, 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Get  this 
WOLF 
GUIDE  BOOK 

AND 

CALENDAR 

CATALOG 


ENGLISH 

LEGHORN 


R  O.  P  B  R  E  E 

an  R,  O.  P.  BREEDING  FARM,  we  can  guar 
antes  you  big,  strong,  rugged  pure-bred  S.  C.  White 
Deghom  Clucks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Out¬ 
standing  egg  records  in  our  1938  breeders.  Increased 
Quality  at  no  extra  cost.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  White 
Leghorns,  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  gives  details.  Write  todav. 
SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  R.  Marysville,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


c*r% 


oc 


95 


LIVABILITY 


GUARANTEE 


asp® 


All  Breeders  closely  culled  and  Blood-tested. 
Careful  Vitality  tests  are  also  made  of  all 
chicks,  ducklings  and  turkeys. 

Heavy  English  W.  Leghorns  crossed  with  a  N.  Y. 
State  flock  of  highest  50  100  500  1000 

Official  Egg  Records.  .$5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $85 
N.  H.  Reds,  Bd.  Rooks, 

W.Wyans.,  Buff  Orps.  5.50  10.00  45.00  90 

White  Jersey  Giants .  6.50  12.00  55.00 

Pekin  Ducklings .  12.  $2.65;  25,  $5.00:  50,  $10.00:  100,  $19.00 

Four  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  PULLETS  25c  each  by  express, 
collect,  10  weeks  old.  75c;  15  weeks  old.  $1.00. 

Shipments  of  day-olds  are  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  puUorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms. 


=  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  = 

HANSOff  *OR  REaNn9G6L.'y°HC^Ai|f|  ^ .  .$14 Z  A  $S) 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

FVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS  .......................................... ..  7.50  37.50  75.00 

JAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS -  8.00  40.00  80.00 

WMITF  IFRQFY  filANT^  .  I  (MX)  50.00  IlKI.OU 

Day  Old  Cockerel s  $3  50- 100. '  $17.50.500.  $35-1000  Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35  00  70.00 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD). 

Prompt  Shipment.  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Por—  50 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) .. .$4.50 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  5.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS . .  5.75 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Electric  hatched. 

100  500 

$8.50  $41 
9.50  46 

11.00  53 


1000 

$80 

90 

105 


Flemington,  N.  J.,  Auction 
Market 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  egg  auc¬ 
tions,  fruit  and  vegetable  auctions  were 
operating  successfully  in  South  Jersey, 
but  the  idea  of  selling  eggs  at  auction 
was  not  put  into  actual  operation  until 
August,  1930.  Earlier  in  that  year  a  plan 
was  being  formulated  by  several  leading 
poultrymen  of  Hunterdon  County,  with 
the  guidance  and  co-operation  of  the  late 
Alben  E.  Jones,  then  in  charge  of  the 
standardization  of  poultry  products  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  result  of  conferences  by 
these  poultryment  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  Flemington  Auction  Market  Co¬ 
operative  Assoicatiou,  Inc.,  on  July  16. 
1930. 

Thirty-one  poultrymen  joined  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  100  cases  of  eggs  were 
pledged  for  the  first  auction  which  was 
to  be  held  on  Friday,  August  1.  1930.  The 
Flemington  Chamber  of  Commerce  paid 
the  rent  for  six  months  for  the  small 
basement  used  to  start  the  auction.  A 
local  paper,  the  Huterdon  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  furnished  the  printing  supplies  and 
other  local  merchants  joined  in  furnishing 
the  other  necessary  equipment. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  a  whole¬ 
sale  receiver  to  take  the  eggs  offered  in 
the  event  that  not  enough  buyers  were 
present  to  dispose  of  them.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  employes  from  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Directors 
of  the  Auction  the  eggs  were  made  ready 
for  the  first  sale.  Herbert  J.  Roden- 
baugh,  a  former  Flemington  merchant, 
acted  as  Auction  Master  and  Charles  M. 
Woolley  of  Trenton,  although  having  no 
previous  experience,  consented  to  act  as 
auctioneer  for  the  first  few  sales. 

Eighty  cases  of  eggs  were  sold  on  the 
first  sale  to  nine  buyers  for  a  total  of 
,$909.97.  Commission  charged  was  3  per¬ 
cent  on  graded  eggs  and  6  percent  on  un¬ 
graded  eggs.  Such  was  the  humble  be¬ 
ginning  of  what  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  is  the  largest  co-operative  auction 
market  in  the  world.  On  August  IS.  1930, 
Mr.  Rodenbaugh  having  relinquished  his 
position,  Clayton  H.  Stains  assumed  the 
position  of  auction  master.  Two  weeks 
later  Howard  Smith  was  employed  as  an 
official  egg  inspector.  The  original  Board 
of  Directors  and  both  of  these  men  are 
still  associated  with  the  auction  in  the 
same  capacity. 

The  continued  rapid  growth  of  the  egg 
auction  created  a  demand  for  the  sale 
of  live  poultry  at  auction.  Many  of  the 
leading  poultrymen  scoffed  at  ilie  idea  of 
selling  poultry  at  auction,  stating  that 
such  a  method  was  not  practical,  and 
that  buyers  would  not  be  interested  and 
would  not  bid  against  each  other.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  directors  of  the  auction,  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  skepticism  prevailing  when  the 
egg  auction  was  started,  went  ahead  with 
their  plans  and  April  29,  1931,  the  first 
live  poultry  auction  was  held.  The  Flem¬ 
ington  Fair  Association  donated  the  use 
of  the  Livestock  Exhibition  Building  at 
the  fair  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  auction. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Woolley  as  an 
auctioneer  had  grown  considerably  by  this 
time  and  the  directors  secured  him  to 
handle  the  auctioneering  of  live  poultry. 
Twenty-seven  producers  delivered  176 
crates  of  poultry  for  the  first  sale  which 
was  held  on  the  date  formerly  agreed  up¬ 
on.  This  lot  of  poultry  was  purchased 
by  19  buyers,  some  of  whom  had  already 
become  buyers  at  the  egg  auction.  The 
success  of  the  first  and  succeeding  poultry 
sales  dispelled  many  of  the  doubts  and 
criticisms  which  prevailed  and  the  auc¬ 
tion  continued  to  grow. 

In  the  Spring  of  1932  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  directors  that  the  premises  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  egg  auction  were  no  longer 
large  enough.  Parking  facilities  were 
limited  and  delivery  of  eggs  was  hampered 
because  the  entrance  was  located  in  a 
narrow  alley.  A  committee  of  directors 
was  appointed  to  investigate  available  lo¬ 
cations.  After  much  discussion  as  to  the 
probability  that  the  building  would  be  too 
large,  it  was  finally  decided  to  rent  the 
property  that  had  been  formerly  built  and 
occupied  by  the  Empire  Cut  Glass  Co. 
The  lease  was  negotiated  and  after  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  the  auction  was  moved  in  October, 
1932.  to  the  location  which  it  now  owns 
at  84  Park  Avenue.  Up  to  this  date  the 
number  of  employes  had  increased  from 
three  to  11. 

During  the  years  following,  the  em¬ 
ployes’  spare  time  was  spent  in  repairs 
and  alterations  which  became  necessary 
as  the  volume  of  business  increased.  Three 
thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space  was 
added  to  the  egg  cellar,  by  excavating  a 
part  of  the  building  under  which  there 
was  no  cellar.  The  volume  of  poultry 
being  sold  reached  over  1,000  crates  per 
sale  in  June,  1935.  This  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  more  floor  space  before 
the  next  year  as  the  one  floor  being  used 
would  not  accommodate  1,000  crates  with- 
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SAVE  CHICKS  and 
INCREASE  PROFITS! 

Line  your  brooder  house 

with  SISALKRAFT 

•  Baby  chicks  can’t  stand  drafts  and 
dampness.  Keep  them  warm  and  dry 
with  Sisalkraft  on  the  floor,  roof  and  in 
the  walls.  Healthy  chicks  grow  faster . . . 
become  better  layers  .  .  .  make  more 
money.  You  can  hatch  early  if  you  protect 
from  chilly  winds  and  dampness  with 
Sisalkraft —  the  tough,  waterproof  and 
wind-proof  paper  — easy  to  apply.  Use 
Sisalkraft  in  your  laying  houses  too,  and 
you’ll  get  more  eggs  from  comfortable 
liens.  Your  lumber  dealer  sells  Sisalkraft. 

FREE:  A  valuable,  illustrated  booklet, 
"New  Ideas  In  Poultry  Housing"  and  a 
testing  sample  of  Sisalkraft. 

THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

201-c  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 


Poultry  grit  should  do  two  jobs — grind  the  feed 
and  furnish  lime  for  strong  bones  and  firm  egg¬ 
shells.  Some  grit  does  only  one  job,  then  you  have 
to  use  shells  along  with  it.  But  with  Calcite 
Crystals  you  don't  have  to  feed  shells.  These 
hard,  glistening  particles  of  pure  limestone  do  not 
shatter  in  the  gizzard.  They  dissolve  slowly, 
grinding  the  feed  and  furnishing  lime  at  the  same 
time.  Use  this  modern  2-in-l  poultry  grit  to  cut 
your  "grit  and  shell”  cost  in  half. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  literature. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
DEPT.  579  NEWTON.  N  J. 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


Your 
MONEY 
BACK 
IF  RATS. 
DON’T- 
DIE. 


This  rat- 
killer  won’t 
kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
'Poultry— Gets  Rats 
Every  Time,  K-R-O 
i  made  from  Red  Squill, 
i  raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  (Bui.  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35#  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75 1.  All 
Druggists.  Damage 
each  rat  does  costs 
you  $2.00  a  year. 

K-R-0  Company,. 

'  Springfield,0. 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


I  CAN'T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 

TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel,lnc.^,1dSan.all: 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE 

Only  poultry  magazine  that  operates  its  own  experi¬ 
mental  farm.  Published  monthly;  every  issue  filled  with 
practical,  tested  poultry  information.  Eastern  edition 
with  special  news  for  eastern  poultry  raisers.  Next 
issue  contains  announcement  of  $1,000.00  in  cash 
awards  to  chick  raisers.  Subscriptions,  throe  years 
$1.00,  nine!  months’  trial  25c. 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE.  Desk  56,  Mount  Morris.  III. 


Leading  Turkey  Magazine 

TURKEY  WORLD — an  illustrated,  monthly  magazine 
devoted  exclusively  to  turkey  raising.  Explains  newest 
methods  used  by  successful  growers.  $1.00  a  year. 
Turkey  World,  Desk  R-N.  Mount  Morris,  III. 


°be!ttP0ULTRYJ0URNALissues25 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  Only  $1  for  3  years  or  25  cents  for  9 
months’  trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poul¬ 
try  Journal,  540  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


-it- with- 

Easily,  steadily  raised  in  25  D 
Write  a  postcard,  get  our  Free 
OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why 
for  ordinary  trade  when  these 
luxury  national  markets  are 
open  for  all  the  SQUABS  yot 
ship,  ervery  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  prices?  Thou¬ 
sands  ■  of- suuabs  for  this  desirable  trade  wanted  daily. 
RICE  FARM.  205  Howard  St..  MELROSE,  MASS. 
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I  WILL 
SHARE 
PROFITS 

with  you 


■  you  answer  this  ad  promptly.  I’ll 
■■  send  you  FREE  Profit-Sharing 

■  ■  Certificate  worth  $3.00  on  every 
100  Day-Olds  ordered  this  season. 

W.  W.  KERLIN 


rprc-  Catalog  explains  all — 

■  in  detail.  Write  quick! 

Nearly  40  Years  Breeding  for 
Type . . .  Size . . .  High  Egg  Production 


Over  lOOofficial  contest  records — up  to  331  eggs. 
Over  250  cash,  gold,  silver  and  bronze  awards 
to  “KERLIN-QUALITY”  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  for 
unusual  merit. 


Every  Breeder 
State 

Bloodtested 

for  B.W.  D.  (tube  ag¬ 
glutination  method.) 

Customers  report 
flock  averages  up  to 
and  over  250  eggs. 

Invest  wisely  in 
“KERLIN-QUALITY" 

KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

-  2SO  Walnut  Road,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


95%  Sex 
Guarantee 

DAY  -  OLD 
PULLETS 

CHICKS 

COCKERELS 

100%  Live  Delivery 


LANTZ  Chicks 


ARE  BIG  AND  HEALTHY 

High  Livability  and  early  Maturity,  as- 
cures  you  to  profits.  Only  matings  of  best  breed* 
ing  stock  used.  Hatching  eggs  carefully  select¬ 
ed.  All  stock  B.W.D,  tested.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  . .  All  natural  losses  over  6 
per  cent  first  14  days  replaced  at  HALF  PRICE. 
Save  money. . .  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Get  it  Quick, 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  88.  Tiffin,  Ohio 


up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cock¬ 
erels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood-Tested 
healthy,  rigorous  selected  stock.  At  $10  per  I0O, 
$48.50  per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
Robert  L.  Clauser.  Box  R.  Kleinfo'tersville.  Pa, 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds, 
New  Hampshires,  B.  I.  Iteds,  8.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 


olLesi/x 


POULTRY  FARM 
€r  HATCHERY 


BOX  NO.  I.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


Barge  Type  English  Leghorns.  B.  &  W. 
Rocks,  R.  L  Reds  &  N.  H.  Reds.  W.  &  B. 
Minorcas,  Bed-Rock  Cross  &  H.  Mix  Chicks.  Large 
Type  English  Leghorn  Sex  Pullets.  95%  guar.,  &  day 
old  Cockerels.  ALL  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  It  mil  pay 
you  to  write  for  our  free  1938  catalog  tolling  of  our  28 
years'  Breeding  experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  BABY  CHICKS 

109%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  109  .500  1000 

Large  English  SOW  1-eghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

S  C  Birred  Rocks  &  K.I.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Asstd.  or  H.  Mix .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Circular  furnished  upon  request.  Chicks  hatched  from 
healthy,  tested,  free-range  flocks.  Postage  Paid. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SHIRK  S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Typo  English  White  Leghorns.  Barred  &  White 
Rocks.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds.  Red-Rock  Cross  &  H.  Mix, 
also  Sated  Leghorn  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested  for  BWD.  Write  for  our  low  1938  prices  & 
Circular  giving  facts  of  breeders  &  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QU  A|L IT Y  CHICKS  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.25 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Bocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Bloodtested  Baby  Chicks 

Brown.  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $7.25-100.  White, 
Barred.  Buff  Books,  Beds,  Wyandottes  $8.25-100.  Spe¬ 
cial  Matings  White  Leghorns  (from  hens  that  weigh  up 
to  6  pounds)  $9-100.  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
C.O.D.  Postage  P.P.  Wapak  Hatchery,  Wapakoneta,  O. 


SCHNELL’S 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Hiph  Leghorn  Pen  N.  Y.  State  Contest  1936-37 

Leading  Leghorns  again  at  N.  Y.  Stato  with  High  and 
second  high  pens  1937-38.  Chicks  reasonably  priced. 

_  HARRY  A.  SCHNELL 

176  Courthouse  Road,  -  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


Wo  are  direct  importers  of 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weighing  ap  to  7  pounds. 
Chicks  at  $8.50  per  hundred. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM 
Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


RT  nOn  N.  Reds.  Barred  Box. 

IJLjWU-  1  HiO  1  £j V  white  Cornish  Chicks  and 
Cokin  Ducklings,  also  Brdeores.  Bist  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Est,  of  L.  H.  Ititteuhouse,  Prop.,  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 
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out  much  overcrowding.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  to  be  taken  care  of  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Through 
their  efforts  a  second-hand  five-ton  freight 
elevator  was  purchased  from  a  wrecking 
company  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  dis¬ 
mantled,  moved  to  Flemington  and  erect¬ 
ed  during  the  Spring  of  1936. 

During  the  year  1934  there  was  some 
agitation  for  the  opening  of  a  livestock 
auction.  As  in  the  case  of  the  poultry 
auction,  many  people  frowned  on  the  idea 
of  a  successful  auction  of  this  type ; 
even  some  of  the  directors  were  not  too 
optimistic  about  its  success.  Nevertheless 
it  was  decided  that  the  livestock  produc¬ 
ers  needed  some  consideration  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  of  the  directors  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  on  this  phase  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities.  Accordingly  a  monitor  type  build¬ 
ing  50x80  feet  was  erected  and  on  June 
6,  1935,  21  head  of  livestock  was  sold  to 
five  buyers.  From  this  small  beginning 
in  June,  1935,  the  volume  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1937  it  was  necessary  to 
add  more  floor  space  and  change  some  of 
the  methods  of  handling  in  order  to  speed 
up  the  receiving  and  delivery  of  the  stock. 
This  new  addition  to  the  end  of  the  first 
building  doubles  the  floor  space.  All 
stock,  with  the  exception  of  cows  and 
calves,  is  moved  in  boxes  equipped  with 
rubber  casters  so  that  buyers  may  obtain 
a  good  view  of  the  offerings.  Livestock 
is  sold  for  slaughter  only. 

The  membership  has  grown  to  over 
2,300  producers  located  in  16  of  the  21 
counties  of  New  Jersey.  One  dollar  per 
year  is  charged  for  membership  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  egg,  poultry  and  livestock  auc¬ 
tions.  The  table  below  shows  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  business  during  the 
last  three  years : 


Produet 

1935 

1936 

- 

1937 

Poultry  . 

337,798 

408,827 

Livestock  . 

51,205 

100.(539 

Total  . 

$1,244,234 

$1,562,622 

Cases  of  eggs... 

.  76.021 

96.272 

120.063 

Lbs.  of  poultry. 

.1,335,602 

1.603,594 

2.218.472 

Head  livestock .  . 

3,329 

7.485 

Eggs  . 

$840,288 

$1,035,415 

Five  trucks,  owned  and  operated  by 
Dorf  Brothers  of  TVhitehouse,  N.  J.,  are 
kept  busy  delivering  eggs,  poultry  and 
livestock  to  buyers  who  request  delivery. 
These  trucks  are  also  used  to  transport 
empty  egg  cases  to  the  auction. 

Selling  charges  have  been  changed 
twice  since  the  auction  was  organized.  A 
charge  of  30  cents  per  case  is  made  for 
eggs  graded  by  the  producer  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  charge  of  IV2  cents  per'  dozen 
for  ungraded  eggs.  Poultry  is  sold  for  a 
charge  of  40  cents  per  crate  and  the 
commission  on  livestock  is  5  percent. 

The  Flemington  Auction  Market  Co¬ 
operative  Assoication,  Inc.,  owns  the  four 
acres  on  which  the  business  is  located, 
has  a  substantial  reserve  in  the  treasury 
and  in  1937  distributed  among  its  pa¬ 
trons  $8,000  in  dividends.  This  dividend 
is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  business  done  with  the  association. 
With  the  exception  of  bricklayers  used 
in  addition  to  the  building,  all  work 
done  on  the  property  is  handled  by  the 
regular  employes  among  whom  are  car¬ 
penters,  masons  and  electricians. 

From  my  experience  as  manager  of  a 
business  which,  since  it  had  no  predeces¬ 
sor.  had  to  feel  its  way  and  build  its 
policies  on  experience  gained  as  the  or¬ 
ganization  grew,  I  firmly  believe  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  co-operatives  depends  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  — A  willingness  of  directors  to  sac¬ 
rifice  time  and  effort. 

2.  — A  thorough  knowledge  of  each  di¬ 
rector  as  to  the  business  and  minor  de¬ 
tails  of  his  organization. 

3.  — An  understanding  among  employes 
that  their  efforts  are  not  alone  for  the 
manager  but  that  every  member  may  be 
looked  upon  as  their  employer. 

4.  — A  definite  stand  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  as  to  policies  toward  all  producers 
and  buyers,  whether  large  or  small. 

5.  — The  complete  sale  of  all  goods  at 
auction.  Some  auction  markets  make  a 
practice  of  selling  eggs  to  individual  buy¬ 
ers  before  the  auction  sale.  Since  all 
products  are  sold  by  lot  number  this  re¬ 
moves  certain  numbers  from  the  sale 
which  might  be  in  demand  by  buyers  at¬ 
tending  the  sale  and  takes  the  producers’ 
eggs  out  of  competition,  a  principle  upon 
which  auctions  were  founded. 

6.  — Last,  and  the  most  important,  a 
confidence  by  buyers  and  producers  in 
the  management,  built  up  by  close  asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  premises ;  a  confidence  by 
producers,  built  up  by  a  field  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  auction  and  sufficient  rec¬ 
ords  of  business  kept  by  a  simplified  book¬ 
keeping  system  and  which  may  be  shown 
to  any  member  at  any  time  in  order  to  set 
clear  in  his  mind  any  misunderstanding 
or  suspicion  that  he  might  have  concern¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  business. 

C.  H.  STAINS. 


About  2 7  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
a  germ  causes  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.). 
that  terrible  disease  which  killed  young 
chicks  by  wholesale,  and  drove  many  poultry- 
men  out  of  business. 

More  than  any  other  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  New  England  saw  the  importance  of 
identifying  flocks  free  from  this  disease,  and 
all  the  Experiment  Stations  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  collaborated  in  the  means  and  methods 
of  identification  and  control.  For  some  years 


they  have  all  used  a  uniform,  standardized 
method  and  testing  fluid. 

Back  in  1928  there  were  not  nearly  as 
many  known-to-be-free  flocks  as  there  are 
today,  but  we  felt  that  for  poultrykeeping 
to  be  profitable,  there  must  be  healthy  stock 
first — no  other  qualities  were  of  any  value 
or  the  stock  wouldn't  live  well  The  wisdom 
of  this  progressive  step  10  years  ago  has 
been  amply  proven,  but  even  yet  this  high 
quality  chick  is  not  common 


lap' 


Our  Cat- 
al  o  g  is 
not  like 
other 
chick 
c  a  t  a  - 
logs.  We 
are  sure 
you  will 
find  it  of 
interest. 
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CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60;  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  PRICE  LIST  and  1938  Catalog. 


,  ,  We  ship  PREPAID  and  Guarantee  100(7  Delivery 
Never  o  Week  Without  a  Hatch"  since  1927.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


WORLD  CHAMPION.  Life  Time 
Layers,  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 
Proven  high  speed  production  com¬ 
bined  with  Long  Laying  Life.  1938 
Chicks  carry  direct  breeding  of 
Vineland  Hens.  270-348  Egg  Sired. 
Write  for  Catalog,  FREE. 


IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  IOO,  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y. 


BIG  CHICKS  AND  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

iants,  Brahmas.  Rocks,  Reds,  Orps.,  Dots.,  etc.  You 
m  make  money  on  my  O.  O.  D.  prices.  Write: 

.  W.  KLINE,  BOX  7,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


FARMS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BLOOD  TESTED— TRAPNESTED 
EVERY  CHICK  BRED  FOR  PROFITS 

An  outstanding:  breeder  for  28  years. 
All  chicks  hatched  from  egres  ’aid  by 
Zeller  breeders,  descended  from  generations  of 
profitable  birds.  Premium  chicks  at  lower  prices. 

Write  today  for  1938  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BoxC,  Mt.  Aetna,  Pa. 


WHITE  ROCKS— CHICKS.  EGGS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WASHAM  FARM,  JACKSON.  O.  State  Fair  Winners. 


LAY  or  BUST  FEEDS  PRODUCE  PROFITS 


j/tOU/  RUGGED 


. . .  with  a  PARK  &  POLLARD  CHICK  STARTER 

Park  and  Pollard  Chick  Starter  fed  under  the 
three-mash  system  or  Park  &  Pollard  Manamar 
Life  Cycle  Mash,  fed  under  the  one-mash  system 
will  promote  rapid  growth,  full  development 
of  bone,  muscle  and  tissue  and  resistance  to 
disease.  See  your  Park  &  Pollard  dealer.  The 
Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Buffalo, N.Y.,Boston, Mass.. 
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RED  ROSE  FED  ' Chickens  Paint  House 


/goodness.  \ 

'  JANE, YOU  ' 
FOLKS  MUST  BE 
PROSPEROUS. 


IT  LOOKS  THAT 
WAY,  DOESN'T  IT? 
BUT  WE  HAVE  OUR 
CHICKEWS  TO  THANK 
FOR  THAT  PAINTING. 


( YES.  LAST  DECEMBERS! 
CHICKENS  EGG  PROFITS  ARE  PAYING 
TO  THANK?  FOR  IT.  THIS  YEAR  OUR, 
CHICKENS  ARE  GOING  TO 
BUILD  UEN  THE  NEW  . 
BARN  HE  NEEDS.  / 


BETTER  NOT  COUNT 
YOUR  CHICKENS 
BEFORE  THEY'RE 
HATCHED,  JANE. 


V 


WE  DONT.  WITH 
RED  ROSE  STARTING 
FEEDS  WE  KNOW 
WHAT  WE'LL  RAISE. 


RED  ROSE  STARTING  FEEDS 

“Out  of  1530  chicks  started,  I  had  lost  29  at  3  weeks  and 
have  lost  none  since  ...  at  6  months  the  pullets  are  laying 
50%  and  the  eggs  are  21  oz.  minimum  weight.  I  ve  had 
better  luck  with  Eshelman  F eeds  than  any  other  ever  used. 
My  flock  is  freer  from  disease,  too.”  (Name  on  request.) 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  Feeds 


JOHN  W. 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


FAUST’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Culled  —  Bloodtested  Under  Pennsylvania  State  Supervision 

Millions  sold  with  less  then  5%  loss.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Thousands  of  breeders  trapnested.  Breeders  are  mostly  3  to 
5  years  old.  Lancaster  County’s  linest  hatchery.  -  Bsks  only  24 
rTTjl  oz.  and  up  used.  Prices  the  lowest  found  anywhere  for  the  Quality. 

White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Hampshire  Eeds, 
L  V  J  Turkey  Poults.  Catalog  Free.  Big  hatches  Feb.  7.  11,  17,  21. 
■Hi  24,  28  and  each  week  there  after. 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Box  601,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Can  ship  on  short  notice.  Ans.  this  ad.  at  once  and  get  cash  discount  on  all  orders. 


New  Hampshires 

• 

White  Leghorns 

White  a 
Barred  Rocks 

• 

Bl.  «.  Wh.  Giants 
Turkey  Poults 


STERN  BROS., 
%ONGEVfflr\ 
Leghorns 


Buy  HEN  Chicks  for 

Health— Stamina --Longevity 

Our  HEN'  Clacks  are  larger,  and 
more  rugged.  They  will  mature 
into  pullets  that  have  the  stamina  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  heavily  without  breaking 
dorm.  We  supply  many  of  New  Jersey’s 
most  successful  commercial  egg  producers. 

Breeders  2  to  9  Years  Old 

Backed  by  pedigree  breeding  program  and  high 
official  contest  records.  _  _ 

Also  New  Hampshire  and  Rock-Hamp.  Cross  for 
broilers,  roasters  and  brown  eggs. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  attractive  prices. 
STERN  BROS.  Dept  E,  SO.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


^^NEUHAU^gSS 


IT 


TROEHLIIN 

BROTHERS 

Blue  Rilrlmn  Sixain 

LEGHORNS 

HIGHEST  5 -YEAR  AVERAGES 
AT  HUNTERDON  AND  PASSAIC 

Two  Blue  Ribbon  Awards  attest  the 
.  achievement  of  our  pens  at  Hunterdon 

and  Passaic  Contests,  where  they  averaged  over  251 
eggs  each  year  for  the  five-year  period  ending 
September  22,  1937. 

18  years’  Breeding  for  Production 

Consistent  R.  O.  P.  Trapnesting  and  pedigreeing  com¬ 
bined  witli  Progeny  Testing.  All  breeders  are  Official 
State  Tested  for  pullorum  (B.W.U.).  We  set  only 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

Let  our  Blue  Ribbon  strain  boost  your  profits. 
Write  for  catalog. 

STROEHLEIN  BROS*  box  so, 

QUALITY  Poultry  ?PAtArMom/LLE.NJ. 


AUSTRA-WHITE 

PROVEN  MORE  PROFITABLE 


/pioneers  in  cross-breeding  pure  bred 
./STRAINS.  FIVE  OTHER  PROFITABLE  HYBRIDS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  COMPLETE 
DESCRIPTION  AtiD  CHICK  PRICES.  SUNFLOWER 
HATCHERY.  BOX  62,  NEWTON,  KANS. 

IYI?¥  T  A  rni  l/C  It’s  Chick  Time.  A 
H. Eh J6-, Aj vF  x  J  Postal  brings  our 

Circular,  Guarantee  &  Special  discount  on  10  Breeds. 
Write  today.  KOCH’S  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
BOX  2  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


IMMEDIATE  DE¬ 
LIVERY  NOW  OF  STRONG 
HEALTHY  STURDY  GOOD 
LUCK  CHICKS,  ANY  MON- 
DAY  OR  THURSDAY.  24 
BLOODTESTED  BREEDS. 
SEXED  PULLETS  or  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  BEAUTIFULCOLOR 
CATALOG  CALENDAR 
SENT  FREE  WITH  LOW 
CHICK  PRICES.  WRITE 
TODAY.  BOX  104. 
IIEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 
HAPOLEON,  OHIO  t  MARTIHSBURE,  W.  VJL 


AND  UP 


QualiWCHICKS 


For  Greater  Profits 

Proved  Profit  Makers  25  Years  -  Quick  Maturing 
Heavy  Layers  -  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

Master  Bred  Strains 

Barred  Bocks  ■  E.  X.  Eeds  -  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires 
Day-Old— 3  Weeks'-OId  Chicks 
4  to  l‘>  Weeks-Old  Leghorn  Pullets 
White  Runner  Ducklings 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Quotes  low  1938 
prices.  Write  today. 

W.F.HILLPOT 

1  MILFORD  ROAD  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


“New  Hampshires” 

New  Hampshire  poultrymen  and  poul¬ 
try  women  have  attained  justified  pub¬ 
licity  in  recent  years  because  of  many 
factors.  They  have,  however,  made  two 
major  contributions  to  the  industry  that 
will  be  briefly  discussed  here. 

The  first  item  has  to  do  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  new  breed  “New  Hamp¬ 
shires.”  The  foundation  on  which  this 
breed  was  developed  was  laid  from  25  to 
35  years  ago  by  the  so-called  “old  timers” 
at  the  game.  Many  of  these  have  since 
passed  to  their  reward,  but  their  great 
work  lives  on  as  a  memorial  to  them,  and 
as  an  inspiration  to  our  present-day 
breedersto  carry  on  the  good  work. 

The  real  development  of  this  breed  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  20  years.  In 
1917  Porf.  “Red”  Richardson  came  to 
New  Hampshire  and  took  charge  of  the 
poultry  work.  He  early  recognized  the 
real  merits  of  the  native  red  birds  of  the 
State  and  started  in  vigorously  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  development.  Soon  after  that 
the  really  profitable  stage  of  the  broiler 
game  came  along  and  this  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  rapid  growth 
and  full  feathering  for  which  the  New 
Hampshires  have  become  justly  famous. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  real  pe¬ 
riod  of  breed  development  and  standardi¬ 
zation  has  taken  place.  In  August,  1935. 
this  culminated  in  the  admission  of  this 
new  breed  “New  Hampshires”  to  the 


HAVE  SATISFIED 
FOR  26  YEARS ! 


CHASE  CHICKS 

Big  White  Leghorns— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Anconas 
Barred, White,  Partridge  and  Col.  Rocks  —  Reds 
White  Wyandottes  —  New  Hampshires1 — Sexed  Chicks 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  WALLKILL,  N.,Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
bv  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


New  Hampshire  Laying  House  with  In¬ 
cubators  Cellar  Under  One  End 

American  Standard  of  Perfection.  As 
with  all  breeds  whether  they  are  of  recent 
creation  or  of  long  standing  the  proces¬ 
sion  moves  ever  on ;  there  is  no  standing 
still.  Further  progress  will  be  made  in 
standardization,  but  our  breeders  will  not 
fall  into  the  trap  that  has  caught  many 
others,  namely  of  paying  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  standardization  that  they  lose 
sight  of  economic  factors.  No  breed  can 
survive  today  that  is  not  founded  on 
economic  qualities.  The  “New  Hamp¬ 
shires”  were  founded  on  this  solid  rock, 
and  will  be  continued  on  this  basis  in 
New  Hampshire,  I  am  positive.  Our 
breeders  have  been  striving  for  (1)  early 
maturity,  (2)  rapid  growth,  (3)  rapid 
and  complete  feathering,  (4)  low  chick 
mortality,  (5)  high  hatcliability.  (6) 
early  large  egg  size.  (7)  high  average 
production,  (S)  high  vitality,  and  (9) 
low  adult  mortality. 

The  second  contribution  has  to  do  with 
our  pullorum  eradication  program.  In 
1918,  the  testing  for  eradication  of  bacil¬ 
lary  white  diorrlioea  (now  called  pul- 
lorum  disease)  was  started  in  this  State 
with  4.000  birds.  In  1928  the  work  had 
increased  to  85,840  birds  tested,  with  105 
flocks  that  were  entirely  free  of  infection. 

Increased  demands  for  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  have  so  developed  in  the 
last  10  years  that  during  1936-37  testing 
season  521.974  birds  were  blood-tested  by 
the  standard  tube-agglutination  method. 
This  represents  47  percent  of  the  adult 
poultry  population  of  the  State. 

Genetic  studies  have  indicated  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  breed  for  disease  re¬ 
sistance.  However,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
realize  that  breeding  such  resistant 
strains  is  a  “he-man”  job.  and  won't  be 
accomplished  to  any  great  degree  for  a 
period  of  10  to  25  years.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  poultryman  ’who  wants  to  make 
a  living  in  the  chicken  business  must  de¬ 
pend  on  disease  eradication.  This  is 
the  premise  on  which  the  New  Hampshire 
Poultry  Industry  has  been  built,  namely 
(1)  disease  eradication,  (2)  breed  im¬ 
provement.  This  applies  to  the  other 
breeds  in  the  State  as  well  as  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  T.  B.  CHARLES. 


Hens  Eating'  Eggs 

I  have  a  flock  of  20  hens  and  last  Fall 
they  started  eating  eggs,  particularly  if 
one  lays  on  the  floor. 

I  took  an  egg.  broke  a  hole  in  the  shell 
and  removed  part  of  egg  and  mixed  the 
remainder  with  creosote  and  ammonia.  I 
placed  the  egg  on  the  floor  and  watched 
the  result.  One  started  for  it  and  when 
she  got  a  mouthful  she  shook  her  head.  A 
couple  of  others  tried  it  and  the  egg  re¬ 
mained  there  for  a  week  or  more  and  was 
not  touched.  I  have  never  had  any 
eaten  since  and  one  hen  lays  on  scratch 
straw  every  time  she  lays.  They  are 
pretty  tough  if  it  does  not  cure  them. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  T. 


HELP  YOUR  CHICKS 
USE  MORE  OF  THE 
FEED  THEY  EAT 


Part  of  Flock  of  10,000 
Broilers  raised  on  Iodized 
mashes  by  C.  L.  George 
&  Son,  Springdale,  Ark. 
Courtesy  of  Calcium  Car- 
bonateCo., Carthage, Mo. 


HE  SECRET  of  rapid, 
sturdy  growth  is  not 
how  much  you  feed,  but  how  well  the 
feed  is  utilized.  When  well-balanced 
starter  and  growing  mashes  are  Iodized, 
you  improve  the  digestion  of  fats  and 
proteins  required  for  body  building.  You 
help  the  chicks  build  bone  —  for  Iodine 
helps  speed  mineral  assimilation. 

This  year  feed  your  chicks  Seal-Approved 
Iodized  mashes.  They  help  your  chicks 
develop  as  pullet  layers,  in  the  minimum 
time  with  the  minimum  expense.  You  can 
obtain  Iodized  mashes  in  the  Eastern 
area  from  the  feed  manufacturers  listed 
below. 


For  your  protection,  and 
profit,  insist  upon  iodine 
Seal-Approved  feeds 


ACME  MLG.  CO . Olean,  N.  Y. 

ANDERSON  GR.  &  EEED  CO . York.  Pa. 

BARBER  &  BENNETT . Albany.  N,  Y. 

CRAWFORD  BROS . Walton,  N.  Y. 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  FEED  MILLS ...  York.  Pa. 
CUMBERLAND  VALLEY  CO-OP.  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION . Shippensburg,  Pa. 

CHARLES  H.  ELDRED  &  CO .  Bainb ridge,  N,  Y. 

FARMERS  FEED  &  GR.  CO ..  Williamson.  N.  Y. 
FLORY  MLG.  CO,  INC . Bangor,  Pa. 

D.  H.  GRANDIN  MLG.  CO .  .Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

HESPENHEIDE  &  THOMPSON.  INC. York,  Pa. 

F.  B.  KERN . Catawissa.  Pa. 

KERRTOWN  MLG.  CO . Meadville.  Pa. 

H.  P.  KEYSOR  FEED  &  GRAIN 

CO . New  Haven,  Conn, 

MARITIME  MLG.  CO . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MARTINSBTTRG  MLG.  CO . Martinsburg.  Pa. 

MONTGOMERY  BROS . Warsaw,  N,  Y. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO . Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

NESHANIC  MILLS . Neslianic,  N.  J. 

OGDEN  GRAIN  CO . TJtica,  N.  Y. 

OLD  FORT  MILLS . Hai’risburg,  Pa. 

(Formerly  Golden  Grain) 

READING  POULTRY  &  POOD  CO. Reading.  Pa. 

JAMES  O.  RIGNEL  CO . Lookport.  N.  Y. 

JACOB  RUBINOFF . Vineland,  N.  J. 

G.  M.  SCHUYLER . Wellsburg.  N.  Y- 

SEA  BOARD  SUPPLY  CO . Philadelphia.  Pa 

R.  A.  SMITH  MLG.  CO . Northampton,  Pa. 

JESSE  STEWART  &  CO . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

VANDERV0RT  MILLS . Laceyville,  Pa. 

F.  S.  WERTZ  &  SON . Reading,  Pa. 

Most  Iodine  used  in  this  country  is  produced  in 
the  manufacture  of  Natural  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

A  new,  valuable  booklet,''Feeding 
forProfit,”gives  you  the  full  facts. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 
,  Address  Dept,  RNY-2. 


IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

120  BROADWAY  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HUDSON 


“A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY  —  EVERYWHERE” 

*  5  l  Use  the  Hudson  Barrel 

Outfit  to  do  big  spraying 
.jobs  faster,  at  lower  cost. 
Produces  extremely  high 
pressure  for  long  -  range 
work,  handles  all  sorts  of 
spray  solutions  with  non¬ 
clogging  intake  strainer. 
^  Sold  complete  with  barrel 
"""  or  pump  alone.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  its  low  price. 
Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  Garden  Tools,  Poultry  and 
Barn  Equipment,  Pumps,  etc. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder  " 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


ED1DEN  RULE  CHIEKS 

Candid  Camera  CATALOG  FREE  ! 

This  Year  Get  Fine  Golden  Rule  Chicks. 
18  favorite  varieties.  All  stock  bloodtested 
against  B.W.D.  Chick  losses  first  14  days 
replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Big  discounts  for  early 
orders.  Send  for  Big,  Free  Picture-Catalog. 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 
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CASH 
PRIZES 

flat  anAweHA.  to  thiA  cjjueiiton.. 

We  have  no  chicks  of  any  kind  for  sale.  You  are 
not  going  to  be  asked  to  buy  anything  from  us.  This  is 
simply  FIRST  NEWS  announced  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  nationally  of  a  NEW  KIND  OF  CHICK.  This 
chick,  the  HAWKINIZED  CHICK,  has  now  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  been  raised  with  astonishing  success  in  a 
number  of  the  best  and  most  particular  poultry  sections. 

The  HAWKINIZED  CHICK  is  NOT  the  con¬ 
ventional  baby  chick.  It  is  a  chick  PROCESSED,  or 
manufactured,  in  a  revolutionary  type  of  equipment, 
ON  A  WONDERFUL  PRINCIPLE.  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  NOT  an  incubator.  You  cannot  produce  a 
chick  like  this  yourself.  No  one  can  produce  this  chick 
without  the  patented,  amazing  new  machine  which 
creates  a  HAWKINIZED  CHICK. 


For  advertising  purposes,  we  are  offering  $1,250.00 
in  CASH  PRIZES  for  letters  selected  as  best  answers 
to  the  question:  WHAT  IS  A  HAWKINIZED 
CHICK?  First  prize  is  $350,  with  an  EXTRA  $100 
FOR  PROMPTNESS  to  the  winner,  $450.00  in  all. 
106  other  big  cash  prizes. 


Anyone  may  win!  It’s  surprisingly  simple. 
Nothing  to  buy  or  sell.  We’ll  put  you  in  touch  with 
the  entire  secret,  and 
then  see  if  you’re  sharp 
enough  to  discover  it. 

Just  send  your  name 
and  address  on  a  post¬ 
card  TODAY  sure  to 

HAWKINS  MILLION 
DOLLAR  HE 

Room  3027-  B 
Mt.  Vernon, 


BUY  SEYMOUR  CHICKS 

And  Sec  More  Profits 

For  broilers  and  layers.  AAGrade  Barred.  Buff.  White 
Bocks.  .Reds.  White.  Buff  Minnreas,  White  Rooks 
>8.45 — JOO;  English,  White.  Brown  Leghorns  and.  An- 
conas  $7.45 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.45—100;  Assorted 
$5.70 — 100.  A  Grade  chicks  $1.00 — 100  less.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  special  low  prices  on  sexed  chicks 
and  turkey  poults. 

SEYMOUR  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  Seymour,  Ind 


GRAYBILL’S  ™«D1 

Hatched  in  Elec.  Incubators  —  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.50—100: 

Sexed  Fullots  95%  guar... $14 — 100:  Cockerels.  .$3— 100 
Write  for  1938  circular.  100  500  1000 

R.  I.  Reds.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks . $8.00  $40.00  $80 

N.  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70 

We  pay  postage.  Order  direct,  from  this  advt. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  lOO^  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R„  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Stuck9 s  High  Grade  Chicks 

Electric  Hatched  Large  Type  English  100  500  1000 

Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar. )  .$14.00  $70.00  $140 
Largo  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Legs.  7.50  37.50  75 
S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix  $7-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D 
under  personal  supervision.  Will  ship  cash  or  C  O  D 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 
write  for  our  1938  circular. 

H.  N.  STUCK,  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Calendar  — Catalog  Free 

Tells  all  about  Atkins  U.  S.  Approved 
Hi-Test  and  All-Star  Mating  Chicks.  Old 
Hen  matings.  Ped.  ROP  sired  matings. 
Genuine  New  Hampshires.  14  other 
breeds.  Rigid  flock  sujiervision.  Ship¬ 
ments  on  time  as  ordered.  Liberal  early 
order  discounts.  Write  today. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Bx  287-L,  ATHENS.  0. 


FREE  CATALOG 

and  low  prices  on 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

Start  with  the  best 
. .  Write. . 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 
Box  332  Ceryden,  Ind. 


Ciie&teA,  ya££&u  Chine  | 


VI M-VIG0R -VITALITY 


Largo  Typo  English  Win  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks. 
Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  New  Hampshire  Rods  &  Heavy 
-Mixed.  Also  large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorn  Sexed 
Pullets  90%  guar.  &  Day  old  Leg.  Cockerels.  Every 
Breeder  on  our  Farms  Blood  Tested.  Write  today  for 
our  low  prices  and  free  catalog  giving  full  details  of 
our  18  years  of  breeding  for  sizo  and  egg  production. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAllstervillo,  Pa. 


^UI.fllFARMICHI(l(;H 


mu  breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 

ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  _ 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 

8.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns .  4.25  8.00'  38.75  75 

Bant'd.  White  or  Buff  Rocks .  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

It.  I.  Reds  or  Now  Hampshires. . .  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Black  or  White  Giants .  5.25  10.00  48.75  95 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes. . .  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 
Grade  A  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Bd.  Rocks..  10.00  50.00  100 
Grade  A  N.  II amps  &  SexLinlt  Pullets  11.00  55.00  110 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Port  Trcvorton,  Pa. 


BROODER  $^80 

For  $4.80,  including  heater,  yon  BfiaBca® 

can  make  the  simplest,  most  sat- 

isfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever 

made.  No  tools  needed  but  knife 

and  shears.  Wind-proof,  fire-proof,  fool-proof. 

Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  making  easy 

to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  264-B  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 


Poultry  With  Liver 
Trouble 

What  ails  our  pullets?  They  get 
droopy  for  about  three  or  four  days  and 
then  die.  We  find  the  liver  is  enlarged 
to  three  or  four  times  its  normal  size  and 
is  very  tender — by  tender  I  mean  it  crum¬ 
bles.  The  liver  is  also  colorless.  R.  d.  p. 

New  York. 

There  isn’t  enough  in  appearance  of  the 
liver  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  disease,  since 
that  organ  suffers  in  common  with  others 
in  a  number  of  disorders  and  all  must  be 
considered  together  in  determining  the 
nature  of  sickness  present.  Tuberculosis 
of  the  liver  and  a  blood  disease  called 
“leukemia”  produce  an  enlarged  and  brit¬ 
tle  liver,  both  incurable,  and  the  latter 
a  not  unlikely  disease  present  in  your 
flock.  m.  B.  D. 


Fattening  Broilers 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  formula  for 
a  broiler  ration  for  Barred  Rocks? 

Pennsylvania.  g.  z. 

If  by  “broiler  ration”  you  have  in 
mind  a  fattening  mixture  for  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks  before  marketing,  the 
following  formulas  from  a  Cornell  Bulle- 
tion  (No.  45)  will  be  found  simple  and 
good.  Ration  with  liquid  milk  :  50  pounds 
cornmeal,  20  pounds  flour  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  10  pounds  ground  heavy  oats.  Mix 
to  a  batter  with  approximately  two 
pounds  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  mash. 

Ration  without  liquid  milk  :  50  pounds 
cornmeal.  20  pounds  flour  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  10  pounds  ground  heavy  oats,  10 
pounds  dried  skim-milk,  10  pounds  meat 
scrap.  Mix  to  a  batter  using  approxi¬ 
mately  three  pounds  water  to  two  pounds 
of  mash. 

These  mixtures  are  fed  to  confined 
birds  and  given  three  times  daily  in 
amounts  that  will  be  cleaned  up  within 
15  minutes  hut  fed  sparingly  at  first  and 
in  all  the  amounts  that  will  be  consumed 
after  the  first  few  days.  Ground  whole 
wheat  may  be  fed  to  fowls  in  place  of 
flour  wheat  middlings  in  the  ration. 

M.  B.  D. 


Smoked  Poultry 

I  once  heard  of  curing  barnyard  fowl, 
chickens,  geese,  and  turkeys  by  smoking. 
Can  you  give  any  particulars?  A.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  seen  some  of  this  smoked 
poultry,  but  never  any  that  seemed  to  us 
fit  to  eat.  It  was  not  spoiled, -but  so 
strongly  salted  as  to  be  tough  and  un¬ 
desirable  in  flavor.  If  any  reader  has 
succeeded  in  this  work  we  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  particulars. 


Raising  Geese 

I  desire  to  know  something  about 
geese,  how  to  raise  and  feed  them? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  m. 

The  market  demand  for  these  birds  is 
not  so  strong  or  uniform  as  for  other 
types  of  poultry  and  naturally  they  are 
not  raised  to  anywhere  near  so  great  an 
extent.  As  geese  will  get  so  much  of 
their  licing,in  the  fields  eating  grass  and 
similar  things,  it  scarcely  pays  to  raise 
them  unless  one  has  pasture  where  they 
can  roam. 

There  is  no  special  difficulty  about 
raising  them.  Sometimes  the  eggs  do  not 
hatch  very  well.  Geese  as  a  rule  pair 
for  life,  in  this  respect  being  different 
from  other  domestic  fowls. 

The  young  goslings  need  to  be  kept  dry 
until  they  get  some  growth.  If  caught 
out  in  a  cold  rain,  they  are  quite  likely 
not  to  survive.  Hence  while  they  are 
young  they  should  be  driven  under  shelter 
until  they  get.  feathered  so  that  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves  in  a  shower.  After 
that  they  are  very  hardy  and  like  to 
swim  and  roam  around  the  pasture.  In 
Summer  shade  is  needed  as  they  are  quite 
susceptible  to  extreme  heat. 

Like  young  ducks,  goslings  need  about 
5  percent  of  grit  or  sharp  sand  mixed 
with  their  feed  or  put  in  a  box  where  they 
can  get  at  it.  They  also  should  have 
chopped  tender  grass  or  similar  green 
feed.  Otherwise  the  early  feed  may  be 
about  same  as  for  other  birds.  Some  per¬ 
sons  prefer  starting  them  with  stale 
bread  soaked  in  milk  and  mixed  with 
chopped  boiled  eggs.  The  matters  of 
plenty  of  chopped  tender  grass  or  green 
stuff  and  grit  are  very  essential  as  other¬ 
wise  they  will  have  serious  digestive 
trouble. 

After  they  get  eating  other  things,  a 
mash  of  one  part  of  cornmeal,  ground 
oats  or  barley  and  two  parts  of  wheat 
middlings  will  work  very  well.  After 
they  get  feathered,  whole  grain  may  be 
fed  to  them. 


YOUR  8AQY  CHICKS 
DESERVE  A  / 
GOOD  FEED  / 


YOU  BET  /  AND  FUL-O-PEP 

fA ASHES  GROW  FINER 
PULLETS  AT  LOWER  FEED  COST 


that's  rich 
IN  OATMEAL 


FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK  STARTER 
THE  BOSS  SAID 


THIS  LOOKS 
LIKE  GOOD 
FEED  TO  ME  . 


1  WONDER 
WHAT  IT  IS? 


SURE !  THEN 


right! AND  DEVELOP  INTO 
FINE ,  CAPABLE  PULLETS.  TOO 


WE’LL  GROW 
BIG,  RUGGED  , 
AND  HEALTHY/ 


FUL-O-PEP  FED  CHICKS  GROW  INTO  FINE  PULLETS 

•  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  contains  lots  of  oatmeal — and  every  farmer  knows  that 
all  live  stock  does  better  on  oats.  And  the  Experiment  Stations  have  now  demon¬ 
strated  that  oats  and  oatmeal  excel  other  grains  in  raising  chicks.  They  contain 
valuable  minerals,  vitamins  and  proteins  which  grow  better  bone  and  avoid  slipped 
tendons;  make  for  better  digestive  conditions  which  invite  rugged  growth,  and  con¬ 
tain  factors  which  prevent  cannibalism  among  chicks. 

•  Build  yourself  a  bigger,  better  flock  of  capable  pullets  this  year — pullets  that  are 

well  developed,  strong,  vigorous  and  well-feathered. 
Raise  them  on  Ful-O-Pep  Mashes  fed  the  Ful-O-Pep 
Way.  Start  now  with  your  baby  chicks.  Put  them  on 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and  Ful-O-Pep  Fine  Chick 
Feed.  It  gives  them  that  fine,  uniform  growing  start 
that  means  so  much  to  their  future  successful  develop¬ 
ment. 

•  You  will  be  delighted  as  you  see  your  chicks  grow  into 
pullets  this  season,  the  Ful-O-Pep  Way — on  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  plus  grain  and  (later)  oats  fed  as  directed 
in  the  new  32-page  book  ‘‘Raise  More  and  Better 
Chicks,”  which  is  FREE  for  coupon  or  postcard.  It  tells 
you  how  to  raise  better  pullets  for  less  money. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Dept.  19-B,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


MAILCOUPON76?.FREE  32  PAGE  BOOK 


T^eQuakerOalv 
-  CHrcAGdmw. 
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Name  . . 
B  Address 


Ask  your  dealer  or  hatchery  to  demonstrate, 
or  send  postal  for  free  folder  to  . . . 

THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  CO. 

914  Summit  St.  Premier  Poultry  Supplies  Toledo,  Ohio 


DICK  ELMAN 

CORRUGATED  METAL 

BROODER  HOUSES 


STOP 

CHICK 

LOSSES 


RAISE  90%  to  100%  OF  YOUR  CHICKS 


With  less  work,  raise  more  and  huskier  chicks.  Air-condi¬ 
tioned.  Fire,  rat,  vermin  proof.  More  light.  No  sweating. 
Dry  floors.  H.  M,  Tibbals  says,  “Having  wonderful  luck.” 

George  Cox  affirms.  “Best  brooder 
we  ever  used.**  He  broods 
20,000  yearly.  Stop  sexed  pullet 
losses,  put  weight  on  broilers 
g*  faster;  the  D1CKELMAN  is 

■'  ideal  for  all  chicks, 

y  '  '  Send  for  catalog,  low 

ii'im.U.i'L'l"’?1  ■aw— v-~  prices  and  easy  terms 
inaiElhlrS?**  Patent  1,670,932. 


the  dickelman 

MFC.  CO. 


Box  60-G 
Forest,  Ohio  | 


Fresh  Air  Circulating 

ElectricBrooder 

Controlled  Forced  Circulation 
No  Excess  Moisture 
Low  Cost  Operation 

Seaid  for  Circulars  ou Complete 
line  of  Poultry  Equipment. 
Dealers  wanted. 

EDCO  Poultry  Equipment  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Vineland.  New  Jersey 


BROODERS 

Many  types  and  prices.  Built  by  the  oldest  electric 
manufacturer  of  successful  electric  brooders.  Large 
eastern  stocks  at  principal  points.  Write  TODAY  for 
CATALOG  OF  ELECTRIC  POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
which  enables  you  to  obtain  full  advantage  of  electric 
service.  (Economical  water  heaters,  incubators,  burglar 
and  fire  alarms,  etc.) 

LYON  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

DEPT.  NY.  •  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 


TOXITE  KILLS 

Kills  Coccidiosis,  Mites,  Disease  Germs,  etc.  Before 
you  get  your  chicks,  spray  brooder  house  with  Toxite. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book. 

Truslow  Poultry  Farm.  Box  18.  Chestertown,  Maryland 


SAVE  i/2 

on  any  period  subscription 

This  adv.  returned  with  remittance,  will  he  ac¬ 
cepted  as  one-half  payment  for  any  period 
subscription  at  the  following  regular  rates: 

Months,  50c  -  1  Year,  $1.00 

3  Years,  $2.00 

Subscribe  now  to  the  Poultry 
Paper  of  the  Northeast.  Larg¬ 
est  Poultry  Paper  in  tl.  S. 
—  over  600  pages  annually. 
Most  muling,  most  pictures, 
most  careful  censorship  of 
news.  Sample  copy  lOe. 

POULTRYMAN 

Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

4-A  Park  Street 

HBBB 


fHirif?  Our  Birds  Are  Contest  Winners. 

'■'TMk.IVu  Official  records  to  293  eggs.  305 
points.  Bred  from  leading  strains  for  real  type,  size 
and  egg  production.  White  Leghorns.  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross,  Buff  Rocks,  White 
Giants.  50  years’  poultry  experience  back  of  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Pictured  catalog  and  news  bulletin  free. 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM. 
EOX  100  -  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO 
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GOOD  WORK  AT 
STORRS  CONTEST 

OUR  pen  was  run¬ 
ner-up  to  the  26- 
year  record  pen  at  the 
Storrs,  1937  Contest. 
It  was  the  only  other 
pen  to  score  over 
3,000  points. 

In  the  1938  Contest, 
our  pen  led  all  breeds 
during  October  and  is 
still  among  the  fore¬ 
most. 


STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean 
No  Reactors 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
PULLETS, 
All  Ages. 


**AtlAC*UStTTt 

R.O.P.  , 

IHIMtt  ASSOCIATION  ' 


"HIGHEST  STANDARD"  _ _ _  _ _ _  _ 

FOR  THE  7th 
CONSECUTIVE 
YEAR 

We  Are  Supplying 
Chicks  to  Mass. 

_  State  Institutions 

'T'HIS  lias  been  the  Ttli  consecutive  year  in  which  we 
A  have  been  awarded  the  contract  for  Chicks  to  be 
reared  at  State  institutions. 

Nine  Flocks  Average  205.87  Eggs  Per  Bird 

Careful  records  have  been  kept  of  the  performance  of 
the  laying  flocks  raised  from  our  Chicks  in  previous  years. 
These  records  show  amazing  productivity.  For  example, 
nine  flocks,  each  under  the  care  of  a  different  flockmaster, 
gave  an  average  flock  production  of  20o.S7  eggs  per  bird 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1037.  The  high  flock, 
569  hens,  showed  an  average  of  237.25  eggs  per  bird. 

These  averages  under  different  flockmasters  demon¬ 
strate  what  our  strain  will  do  wherever  given  good  care. 
We  are  prepared  to  fill  your  order  with  chicks  of  precisely 
the  same  quality  as  those  we  send  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Institutions. 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  by  breeders  on  our  own 
farm,  under  Mr.  Warren's  personal  supervision.  We  use 
only  Advanced  R.  O.  P.  sires  from  dams  with  records  of 
from  240  to  310  eggs,  averaging  24  to  30  oz.  to  the  doz. 

CDCE  f  ATM  fif5The  ^'lest  Catalog  we  have  ever  produced 
vm  i  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 

J.  J.  WARREN 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


Box  20 


North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WE  ARE  direct  importers  from  Tom  Barron  in  England,  the  origina- 
'  '  tor  of  this  strain  of  large  size,  heavy  laying  White  Leghorns. 
All  Breeders  are  Officially  Penna.  State  Bloodtested  for  B.  W  t) 
Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Our  chicks  are  bred  for 
vitality,  for  large  size  and  for  heavy  egg  production. 

$4.75  per  50;  $9  per  100:  $43  per  500;  $85  per  1000. 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  and  live  delivery" 
guaranteed  We  guarantee  Quality  and  your  satisfae- 
tiom  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


EGG  CARTONS 


3x4  and  2x6  Sizes 
(3x4  Illustrated) 

PRINTED  in  STOCK 
or 

SPECIAL  PRINTING 

Write  for  Prices 


INMAN  MFC.  CO..  Inc— 

AMSTERDAM  ,  N.  V. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Direct  from  Original  Large  Egg  Strain  Breeder.  AH 
Chicks  Guaranteed  Hatched  from  26  Ounce  Eggs 
and  Larger.  Marvelous  Growth.  Circular. 

MEADOW  CREST  FARMS,  NORTH  WEARE,  N.  H. 


Announcing  Opening  Branch  Chick  Stores ! 

“See  your  chicks  before  you  buy  them ” 

W.  Reading,  Pa.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
E.  Aurora,  N.  Y..  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  Newark,  N.Y.,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Waverly,  N.Y.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  202,  LANSDALE,  PA. 


PEKINS  AND  CHIX— Ducklings.  $18  per  100.  Blood 
tested  Chix.  $11.  Sexed  chix  guar.  90*  accurate. 
Free  folder.  CANHAM’S  HATCHERY  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 


o'* 

i  'V°vKo'* 
r\jb\ 

ADOPTED  BY  LEADING 


crecrHon  in 

TABLE  FOWL 

PRODUCED  BY 
HAWKINS  PATENTED 

I0NTACI HEAI 

$289.58  clear  profit  for  T.  D. 
Chaffee,  N,  Y.,  on  $67.94  invest¬ 
ment  in  6  months. 

Supply  the  demand  for  this  new 
kind  of  premium  quality  chick¬ 
en  or  turkey.  Served  by  world- 
famous  hotels,  chicken -dinner 
restaurants,  taverns,  etc.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  HAWKINS  MIL¬ 
LION  DOLLAR  HEN— patented 
CONTACT  HEAT  sectional 
brooder.  Produces  a  broiler  the 
like  of  which  you  have  never 
seen,  raised  as  no  other  equip¬ 
ment  raises  chickens  or  turkeys. 
Make  money  in  10  weeks. 

TIME  PAYMENTS 

START  SMALL  — GROW  BIG 

The  HAWKINIZED  BROILER 
business  is  young  and  on  the 
boom  nationally.  Grow  with  it. 
Investigate  the  profits.  Time  pay¬ 
ments.  Easy  to  buy.  Easy  to  pay. 
0  No  obligation.  Full  details  F REE. 

HAWKINS  MILLION  DOLLAR  HEN 

2327B  Hawkins  Building  Mt.  Vernon,  IllinoU 


BROILER  PLANTS . . . 

Also  Large  Numbers 
of  Small  Raisers 

Many  have  started  small, 
developed  big  businesses  with 
HAWKINS  MILLION 
DOLLAR  HEN.  Lowest- 
cost  method — fuel  cost  low 
as  Y\  other  electrical  brooders 
— or  46  of  oil  or  coal  brood¬ 
ers.  Pays  for  itself  in  savings. 
Built  for  the  inexperienced 
man — Just  plug  in,  put  feed 
and  water  in  proper  places, 
dean  dropping  pans.  That’s 
all.  Ready  markets  available 
everywhere.  Full  particulars 
free. 


Special  ’37  Rifle  Cal.  30-60 

refinished  and  proof  tested.  Used  se- 
barrel.  24-in.  heat  treated  receiver,  properly 
head  spaced.  Suitable  for  Legion  Posts  and  Hunting. 
Length  44-in.,  weight  9  lbs.,  shipping  weight  16  lbs. 
Price  $18.  New  catalog,  286  pages  for  50  cents. 
New  Circular  for  3c  stamp. 


Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  B’way,  N.  Y.  City 


THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY 

OFFERS 

New  Hampshire  Red 
S.  C.  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  breeding’  flocks,  blood  tested  for  pullorum. 
Circular  on  request . 

L.  H.  HISCOCK,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 

TREXL AYER 

LEGHORNS 

Proven  consistent  layers  of  large  white  eggs  in  profit¬ 
able  Quantities.  Flock  averages  of  200  eggs.  All  breeders 
most  carefully  selected.  Vigorous  disease-free  stock 
raised  on  unlimited  range.  Breeders  State  bloodtested 
for  B.  W.  D.  Not  a  single  reactor  found.  We  hatch 
only  from  our  own  eggs.  Buy  Trexler  Chicks  and  get 
all  that  you  expect  in  profit-making  poultry. 

Write  for  Literature  and  Prices. 

TREXLER  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  Box  R,  Orefield,  Pa. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ri  nnnTFSTFn  K  h.  Keds-  Ba>- and  w&-  r«x,  w. 

DLllUlllLOlLU  Log..  Cornish  chicks.  Fine  varie¬ 
ties;  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wit.  Muscovy  ducklings,  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  breeders  list  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Est.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  purebred,  hardy 
birds,  from  Eastern  States  and  New  York  winners. 

ELSIE  M.  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot.  Conn. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS  and  HENS  FOR  SALE.  Prize 
winners,  heavy  layers.  GENEVA  FARM.  Street,  Md 


Wli  Pal, In  IWIrlinac  5,6  Per  m  PrePald  guaran- 
YYIl.  retail  DULKilftgS  teed.  None  better  in  type,  size, 

growth  or  laying  qualitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J, 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

January  Farm  Trices — Distributors  operating 
on  Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows: 
Class  1,  $2.40;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream, 
$2.25:  surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular 
formulas.  For  whole  product  of  plant,  $2.30. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Milk,  Grad  A.  qt.  16c,  pt.  10c;  Grade  B,  qt. 
13e.  pt.  Sc.  Heavy  cream,  y2  pt.  23c,  pt.  44c, 
qt.  79e.  Special  heavy  cream,  %  pt.  34c.  Light 
cream,  y.  pt.  16c,  pt,  29c,  qt.  47c. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  34  to  34%c;  extra. 
92  score,  33%c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  33  to 
33%e;  unsalted,  best  35%e;  firsts,  34c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  2314  to  27c;  standard,  22e; 
brown,  fancy,  251/£>c;  Pacific  Coast,  2514c  to 
30 lie;  storage,  20  to  2114c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  24  to  25c;  chickens,  20  to  27c;  ducks, 
17  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  16  to  26c;  chickens,  25  to  32c;  tur¬ 
keys,  26  to  30c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  squabs,  lb., 
45  to  52c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $S.50  to  $9;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7;  cows, 
$3.25  to  $(>.25;  calves,  $12  to  $13.50;  hogs,  $8.95; 
lambs,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus.  Hawaii,  doz..  $12  to  $25.  Beans, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.25.  Beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 
Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt..  5  to  12c.  Cabbage, 
State,  Danish,  50-lb.  bag  $1  to  $1.40;  ton,  $50 
to  $52.  Carrots,  bu..  50c  to  $1.  Celery,  No.  N. 
Yr.,  2-3  crt.  85c  to  $1.  Celery  knobs,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Chives,  nearby,  fiat,  75e  to  $1.  Dan¬ 
delion  greens,  bu.,  $1.  Eggplants,  Fla.,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.  Horseradish.  Mid.  Wn.,  bbl.,  $18  to 
$21.  Kal.  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Lettuce,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Oyster  plant,  doz..  75  to  85c. 
Onions,  Orange  Co.,  50-lb.  bag,  50c  to  $1.55. 
Parsnips,  bu..  25  to  75c.  Peas,  bu.,  $1.38  to 
$1.75.  Peppers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Radishes, 
bu.,  40  to  50e.  Spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  43  to  90c. 
Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $5.  Tomatoes, 
Fla.,  lug,  75c  to  $2.25;  repacked,  10-lb.  box, 
75c  to  $1.50.  "Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $1  to  $5. 
White  potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $5  to  $6;  Fla., 
Red  Bliss,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  Conn.,  Gr.  Mt.. 
100  lbs.,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  Me.,  180-Ib.  bag.  $2 
to  $2.15.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  20c  to  $1.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.50:  cranberries,  Vi 
box,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  kuinquats,  qt.,  7  to  10c; 
pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  strawberries,  pt.,  10 
to  15c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19.  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15;  Al¬ 
falfa.  $24;  straw,  rye,  $20;  wheat  and  oat,  $12 
to  $13. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.02%;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  74i/4c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  45e;  rye,  86%e. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  40  to  45c;  eggs.  35  to  42c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  ap¬ 
ples,  lb.,  3  to  6c;  strawberries,  pt.,  20c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 
Butter,  35  to  38e;  eggs,  23  to  25c;  live  fowls, 
22  to  23c;  chickens,  25  to  26c;  ducks,  18  to  22c; 
dressed  fowls,  25  to  2614c;  capons,  30  to  38c; 
turkeys,  27  to  31c;  apples,  bu.,  60c  to  $1:  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  40  to  55c;  onions,  50  lbs., 
$1.25  to  $1.30;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.15. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $8.50  to 
$9.25;  good.  $7.75  to  $8:  medium.  $7.25  to  $7.75; 
common,  $6  lo  $7;  choice.  1.100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$S.50  to  $9.25;  good,  $7.90  to  $8.25:  medium. 
$7.50  to  $7.90;  choice.  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $8.75 
to  $9.50:  good,  $8  to  $8.50. 

Heifers,  choice,  $8.50  to  $9:  good,  $7  to  87.50; 
medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  common,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows,  choice,  $6.  to  $6.50:  good.  $5.50  to  $6; 
common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.75;  low  cutter 
and  cutter,  $7.25  to  $8. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $0.50  to  $7.25;  cut¬ 
ter,  common  and  medium.  $5.25  to  $6.50. 

Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14  to  $14.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $10.50  to  $12.50;  cull  and  common,  $6 
to  $9. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.50;  common  ami 
medium,  $7  to  $7.50. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 
Butter,  32  to  33t4c;  eggs.  20  to  33e;  hens, 
19  to  25c;  chickens,  23  to  25c:  turkeys,  20  to 
28c;  geese,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  20  to  22c:  apples, 
bu.,  85c  to  $1;  cabbage,  50  lbs..  $1.25  to  $1.40; 
kale,  bu.,  50  to  60e:  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75:  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Both  egg  and  live  poultry  prices  are  lower. 
Onion  prices  are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  37  to  38c;  tubs,  36  to  37c; 
firsts  34  to  35c;  country  rolls,  35  to  36c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  20e;  old, 
26  to  28e.  Eggs,  lower;  nearby  fancy,  28e; 
Grade  A,  23  to  26c;  Grade  B,  22c;  Grade  C,  18 
to  19c;  pullets,  18  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  22 
to  27c;  broilers,  31  to  34c;  fryers,  28  to  29c; 
roasters.  28  to  29c;  ducks,  21  to  22c;  turkeys. 
22  to  30c.  Live  poultry,  lower;  fowls,  20  to 
24c;  roosters,  15c;  broilers,  24  to  25c;  spring¬ 
ers,  19  to  26c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  steady;  Jill 
Flower,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  Jonathan,  40  to  75c; 
Baldwin,  50  to  75c;  Wealthy,  50  to  S5c;  Green¬ 
ing.  Twenty  Ounce,  60  to  90e;  Hubbardston,  65c; 
Wagner.  65  to  75c:  Snow,  75  to  85c;  Cortland, 
King.  75  to  90c;  Rome  Beauty,  85c  to  $1;  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  00c  to  $1.15:  Delicious,  $1.25;  Northern 
Spy.  60c  to  SI. 50.  Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown, 
bu.,  40  to  60c:  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25; 
Fla.,  red.  bu.,  $1.90  to  $2.10;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  higher;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $4;  red  kidney,  $4.75:  marrow, 
$5.25;  limas,  $6.85;  white  kidney,  $7.50.  Onions, 
firmer;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $2;  yellow 
globe,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Idaho,  Spanish, 
50-lb.  bag,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  grapes,  Cal.,  lug,  $2.25  to  $3.50; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $2.50  to  $3;  Fla.,  $2.50  to 
$3.50:  pears,  Mich.,  Bose.  box.  $2;  pineapples, 
Cuban,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25;  strawberries,  Fla., 
pt.,  16  to  17c. 

Maple  Syrup. — New,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  old, 
$1.25;  qt..  45c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  y2  box,  $1.50 
to  $2;  asparagus,  box,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  beans. 
Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  green,  $2.40  to  $3; 
Limas,  $4.50;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  broccoli, 
Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
13  to  15c;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
bu..  50  to  85c;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75; 
celery,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  doz.  car¬ 
ton,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  escarole.  La.,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  endive,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate. 
50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  50  to  75c;  ovster 
plant,  doz.  belts.,  40  to  50c;  parsley,  Texas, 
crate,  $1.50:  parsnips,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  peas. 
Cal.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  peppers,  Fla.,  bu., 
$2.50;  radishes,  Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
spinach,  Texas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  rhubarb,  5-lb. 
carton,  35  to  55c;  squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  toma¬ 
toes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  turnips,  bu., 
60c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $11  to  $12; 
alfalfa,  $12  to  $14;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$25.75;  standard  middlings,  $25.50;  red-dog 
$27.50;  cottonseed  meal,  41  percent.  $30.05;  oil- 
meal,  32  percent.  $45.50;  gluten,  $30.60;  hominv, 
$27.40;  rolled  oats.  bag.  $2.53;  table  cornmeal, 
$1.90;  timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.50;  alfalfa.  $25; 
alsike,  $23;  clover,  $26.  c.  II.  B. 


East  Buffalo  Livestock 

Hogs,  bulk  good  and  choice,  160  to  220  lbs., 
$9.50;  220  to  260  lbs.,  $8.85  to  $9.35;  trucked  in, 
150  to  220  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.25. 

Cattle,  medium  good  steers  and  heifers,  $7.25 
to  $7.75;  scattered  loads,  $8  to  $8.25;  fat  cows. 
$5.50  and  upward  to  $0;  cutter  grades,  $3.85  to 
$4.90;  medium  bulls,  $6.25  to  $0.50;  light¬ 
weights,  $5.50  to  $6. 

Calves,  good  and  choice,  mainly  $12.50;  plain 
and  medium,  $7.50  to  $10.50. 

Sheep. — Lambs,  good  and  choice,  90  lbs.  down. 
$8.25  to  mostly  $8.50;  medium  and  mixed,  $7 
to  $8;  fat  ewes,  $4  to  $4.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  50e  to  $1 ; 
Baldwins,  $1  to  $2;  Delicious  75c  to  $1.50;  Mc¬ 
Intosh  40  to  $1.50;  No.  Spys  $1  to  $1.50;  X.  Y. 
McIntosh  $1  to  $1.25;  Greenings  75  to  90c;  Ya. 
Delicious  $1  to  $1.15;  Yorks  70  to  75c;  Stay- 
mans  90c  to  $1;  Pa.  Staymans  75c  to  $1;  Black 
Twigs  90c  to  $1;  Wash.  Winesaps  $1.35  to  $1.40; 
Delicious  $1.25  to  $1.60;  Conn.  Baldwins  and 
Sutton  $1  to  $1.25.  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.25,  bu.  Texas, 
36  bchs,  $1  to  $1.10,  y,  crt. 

Cabbage.— X.  Y.  Danish  $1.25  to  $1.30:  Me. 
$1  to  $1.25,  50  lbs.  S.  C.  $1  to  $1.25;  Savov 
$1  to  $1.10;  Texas  $2.40  to  $2.50;  Fla..  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Savoy  $1.50,  1  ■o  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  oil’  75  to  90c;  Cal.  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  Ariz.  $2,50  to  $2.85,  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.50  to  $1.65,  crt. 

Celery. — Native  Pascal  $1.75  to  $2.25,  bu.  Cal. 
washed  $1.75  to  $2.50,  y2  crt.  Fla.  $2  to  $2.75, 
10-in.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  $6  to  $8.  bu.  Fla. 
h.li.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Ind.  h.h.  $1.50  to  $2,  doz. 
Cuba  $6.50,  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  h.h.  85c  to  $1;  Cal.  $2  to 
$2.35;  Ariz.  Iceberg  $2.25  to  $2.50,  crt. 

Onions. — Native  yellow  $1  to  $1.35;  Col.  Yai. 
$1.60  to  $1.90;  N.  Y.  yellow  sets  $1.35  to  $1.40; 
Mich,  yellow  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Ind.  white  $1.00  to 
$1.75,  50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.05  to  $1.10;  Chip- 
pewas  $1.10  to  $1.15,  100  lbs.  P.  E.  I.  $1.60, 
90  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  h.h.  $1  to 
$1.50,  bu. 

Rhubarb. — H.h.  Mich  10  to  12c;  N.  Y.  10c; 
Me.  10c.  lb. 


Spring  Plowing  in  the  North  Jersey  Hills 
William  C.  Medaugh,  Sussex,  N.  J.,  betiveen  the  plow  handles,  guides  Kit  and  Kate 

through  his  corn  field. 
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Twice  as  Many  .  • 
Layers  From  Each 
100  Chicks  .  .  .  «  ! 

mTl3>l 


PULLETS  OR  COCKERELS 


Start  witli  Sprunger  Sexed  day-old  pullets 
I  you’ll  get  on  an  average  twice  as  many  eggs 
[than  if  you  bought  straight  run  chicks.  Sprung- 
1  er's  Sexed  pulleits  are  a  profitable  investment 
I  because  they  are  bred  right.  All  breeders 
Blood-Tested.  Big  English  Type  Leghorns. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  LEGHORNS 
I  from  personal  flock  of  4.000  breeders  with  many 
I  records  of  250  eggs  or  better,  mated  to  males 
from  R.  O.  P.  Bams  with  records  of  250  eggs. 
Sprunger  PEN  MADE  WINNING  at  Michigan 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  BIG  DISCOUNT 
Got  Sprunger  Catalog,  low  prices  and  Big 
Early  Order  Discount.  All  popular  breeds. 
WRITE  BOX  25 


fteni 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  and  Tampa,  Florida 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old  Chick* 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested-  Chick 
losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one- 
half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
BOX  50  •  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


BANKER’S  &u6nL,L°E,Ts 

from  carefully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders. 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Christie  Strains.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  3c  each.  Write — 

Goodftox  Poultry  Farm  DansrJiNe"NtrY. 

NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LARGEST 
U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm 

Official  average  body  weight  4.63  lbs.  Heaviest  in  New 
York  State.  Official  average  production  248.49  eggs. 
Third  highest  in  New  York  State. 

PURE  HANSON  CHICKS  &  HATCHING  EGGS 

Write  for  free  price  list  and  circular.  BODINE’S 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS.  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS -NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Over  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
are  nigged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  strains  of  the  popular  New  Hampshires. 
Breeding  pens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  It,  O.  P.  males, 
bloodtested  and  B.W.D.  free.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenweod  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


TARBELL  FARMS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  our  high  producing  profit  making  flock.  Only 
liens  two  years  or  older  are  mated.  BWD  free,  tested  for 
eight  years,  tube  method.  Pullets  average  more  than  200 
oitffs  vearlv. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LUKERT’S  T  4>nhnrn«  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LtyilUI  8  VV.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

5%  Disco unt  on  orders  booked  before  January  15th. 

emeup  vm  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 

Hears  Mated  with  It.  O.  P.  Males.  We  buy  no  eggs. 
PRICES:  $7.00-100:  $70.00-1000. 

SPECIAL  MATINGS.  $8.50-100:  $85.00-1000. 

Also  started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Low  prices. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


fs  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Our  SPECIALTY 

,Vi  R-O-P  males;  big,  quality  chicks  that 
insure  bigger  profits.  Also  other  breeds, 
siy"  Sexed  or  unsexed.  Blood- tested  flocks: 
38  years’  reputation  of  hatching  reliable 
chicks.  Write  for  particulars.  Uhl  Pio¬ 
neer  Htchry,  Bx  42A,  New  Washington,  O. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred,  Blood-Tested  and  mated  to  sons  of  pedigreed 
eires.  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  and  White  Giants. 
New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Anconas.  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  S.C. White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  and  Hanson  Strains.  Layers  of  large  chalky 
White  Eggs.  Chick  prices  for  Feb..  March  and  April  de¬ 
livery:  $7.50  and  $8.00  i>er  100.  FREE  CATALOG. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


I  I  I  %#  from  Maryland  State— 
L  m  I  JL  Blood-Tested  Flocks 
■  1  ■  /  %  which  Live  and  Thrive. 

High-class  chicks  for  26  years.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Maryland  Barred  Rooks,  New  Hampshires,  R,  1.  Reds. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM  .  Che.tertown,  Md. 


ORDER  FROM  MAPLEHOLM  POULTRY  FARM— 

Be  assured  of  quality  chicks.  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Blood  tested. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Turkey  Poults.  Circular 

free  LEONARD  BLOOD.  R.  D.  I,  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand.. 
Wli.  &  Bar.  Rocks  $8-100.  IT.  Mix  $7.  Imm.  del.  Cir. 

FREE.  TWIN  HATCHERY.  Bx  121.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires.  $8—100: 
W.  Leghorns,  87.60;  Mix,  $7.  Safe  del.  Post’pd. 

M.  F.  MATTERS!,  R.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Sure-Profit  CHICKS 


New  Hampshires,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  $8 
per  100;  R.  I.  Reds  and 
1  urge  Typo  White  Leghorns,  *7.  Prompt  shipment. 
Catalog.  ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

imported  and  bred  this  strain  exclusively  for  23  years 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  LEGHORN  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS. 

Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested  and  Supervised 
Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L.  BEAVER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  MoAL.ISTERVILLE,  PA. 

U0LLYW00D  or  BARRON  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks.  AA 
,  Iig.  $85—1000,  p.  p.  14-day  livability  guarantee. 

I.  at  F l-ee.  The  Meadowbrooh  Poultry  Farm,  3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


,^ABY  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg- 
horns  (Barron)  N.  H.  (Hubbard).  Reasonably  Priced. 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  8.  KENYON.  Marcellas,  N,  Y. 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  $7.50-100  also  heavy 
breeds.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


white  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Sen,  Box  I95A.  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Starting*  the  1938  Poultry 
Flock 

(Continued  from  Page  99) 
against  infectious  la ryngo tracheitis.  Get 
technical  advice  on  the  latter  point  from 
an  informed  veterinary,  or  poultry  path¬ 
ologist. 

15. — Cull  the  chicks  carefully  during 
the  Summer,  disposing  of  any  which  are 
weak  and  apparently  not  worth  bothering 
with  as  soon  as  they  are  spotted,  for  to 
keep  them  longer  will  add  up  costs,  to 
no  avail. 

1G. — Five  colonies  of  60  pullets  each, 
this  is  tive  shelters  each  with  its  quota  of 
growing  pullets,  can  be  handled  on  an 
acre  of  range.  Preferably  shift  the  shel¬ 
ters  about  onc-e  in  three  weeks,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  to  make  sure  that  the  pullets  are 
on  fresh  soil  area.  Keep  the  houses  clean. 
Police  the  ranges  daily,  looking  for  dead 
carcasses. 

17. — Toe-mark  each  hatch  of  chicks  so 
that  the  age  of  each  developing  pullet  may 
be  readily  determined  when  handled  in 
the  Fall  or  Winter. 

There  is  a  17-point  program  of  pullet¬ 
rearing  for  1938,  which  it  is  claimed  pos¬ 
sesses  the  advantage  of  being  extremely 
practical,  relatively  inexpensive,  definite¬ 
ly  effective  and  positively  related  to  re¬ 
duction  of  chick  and  young  pullet  mor¬ 
tality  rates. 


Batteries  Vs.  Floor  and 
Range  System 

(Continued  from  Page  100) 
feed  and  litter  carriers  and  various  other 
modern  equipment.  Such  a  comparison 
is  obviously  unfair.  If  we  take  a  modern 
three  or  four-story  laying  house  equipped 
with  elevator,  feed  and  litter  carrier,  au¬ 
tomatic  fountains,  etc.,  and  compare  it 
with  the  caged  plant  housing  the  same 
noumber  of  birds  we  soon  find  that  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  two  in 
labor  requirements  for  operation.  The 
feeding  on  the  caged  plant  requires-  much 
more  time  than  it  does  on  the  floor  plant 
and  there  is  a  more  or  less  constant 
cleaning  of  the  cages  required  which 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  particularly 
during  hot  weather.  Failure  to  attend 
to  this  results  in  an  unsanitary  condition 
and  the  highly  objectionable  odor  which 
is  characteristic  on  a  great  many  battery 
plants.  A  properly  ventilated  and  sani¬ 
tary  battery  plant  can  be  very  clean  and 
attractive,  but  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
line  of  farming  that  is  more  dirty  and 
disgusting  than  a  dirty  battery  plant,  we 
have  yet  to  see  it.  The  air  in  some  bat¬ 
tery  plants  is  well  nigh  indescribable. 

For  proper  operation  of  a  battery -plant 
it  requires  more  poultry  knowledge  and 
skill  than  it  does  to  operate  the  average 
floor  plant.  It  looks  so  simple  and  easy 
that  the  average  beginner  thinks  there  is 
nothing  to  it  but  to  follow  the  simple  di¬ 
rections  which  may  be  given  him  by  the 
battery  manufacturer  or  the  manufactur¬ 
er  of  the  rations  that  he  is  using.  How¬ 
ever,  it  isn't  that  simple.  Where  every¬ 
thing  is  artificially  regulated,  it  requires 
a  considerable  background  of  poultry  ex¬ 
perience  and  sound  common  sense  to  be 
sure  that  the  regulation  is  correct  in 
every  detail.  Ventilation  without  draft 
and  with  a  sufficient  number  of  changes 
of  air  per  hour,  maintenance  of  the 
proper  humidity  in  each  of  the  various 
rooms  of  the  plant,  temperature  at  proper 
levels  in  each  room,  study  of  each  group 
of  birds  of  various  ages  to  note  growth 
and  development  or  egg  production,  and 
detection  of  any  abnormal  condition  im¬ 
mediately,  requires  far  more  study  and 
greater  background  of  judgment  and  ex¬ 
perience  than  where  the  birds  are  turned 
outdoors  and  nature  takes  care  of  a  good 
many  of  the  essentials. 

In  brief,  the  battery  system  is  not  sim¬ 
ple,  it  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  problems 
of  the  poultry  business.  It  does  solve 
some  problems  we  have  had  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  and  it  introduces  others  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  battery  system  alone. 
It  is  not  likely  to  supersede  floor  and 
range  plants  as  a  whole  but  will  do  so 
in  areas  where  land  values  are  very  high 
and  where  the  battery  operator  is  at  a 
decided  advantage  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  land  he  needs  and  because  he 
can  get  close  to  the  market  and  frequently 
sell  his  products  the  year  around  right  at 
the  door  at  the  very  highest  prices. 


“COCKEYED  FENCING  WON’T 
DO  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE 


MONEY  FARMING 


This  new  book  tells 
the  principles  of  farm 
planning  for  better  in¬ 
come,  and  future  se¬ 
curity.  Full  of  practical 
hints  for  the  farmers  of 
today.  Ask  for  your 
free  copy. 


"It  takes  more  than  hard  work  to  make 
money  from  a  farm  nowadays.  It  means 
making  every  lick  count  .  .  .  getting  all  the 
good  of  every  crop  .  .  .  turning  wastes  into 
profits.  It  means  fields  fenced  for  good  ro¬ 
tations  .  .  .  for  complete  control  of  all 
livestock.  It  means  conservation  crops, 
fenced  for  protection  and  for  pasturage, 
each  at  the  right  time.”  It  means  more 
fencing  and  better  fencing. 

Guaranteed  Triple  Guarded 
Against  Rust 

To  provide  longer  lasting  fence  Contin¬ 
ental  has  gone  to  extremes  with  rust  pro¬ 
tection.  All  Continental  fence  is  TRIPLE 
GUARDED  against  rust  by  heavy  uniform 
zinc  coating  actually  welded  to  the  wire  by 
the  FLAME  SEALING  process.  The  wire 
itself  is  full  copper  bearing  steel  which 
resists  rust  134  to  3  times  longer.  Contin¬ 
ental  dealers  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
these  extra  features  and  extra  values. 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORP. 

General  Offices:  KOKOMO,  INDIANA 
Warehouses  at  MEMPHIS  and  DALLAS 


FENCE  SPLICER 


The  only  knot  that’s  as  strong  as  the  stay 
wire  itself;  actually  tightens  with  tension. 
All  line  wires  are  of  high  tensile  strength 
steel  with  extra  tension  curves  adding  great¬ 
ly  to  the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  fence. 


For  this_  handy  fence  splicer  and  the  new 
book,  "Planned  Farm  Security’’ — both 
free— simply  fill  the  blanks  below  and 
mail  to  Continental  Steel  Corp.,  Dept.JB20 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address  _ 

Size  of  Farm  ( Acres) _ 

Number  of  Livestock_ 


15  TYPES  OF  FENCE  — FARM,  LAWN,  POULTRY— GATES,  POSTS,  ETC. 
14  STYLES  OF  STEEL  ROOFING  AND  SIDING;  ACCESSORIES;  NAILS;  ETC. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  SUPERVISED 

Every  egg  lmtclied  in  our  plant  from  a  breeder  that  has  been  selected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  TestJd  for  B  W  D 
by  the  Tube  Agglutination  test  m  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg  PaT 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES  1(1(1 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  “Big  Type,”  “Bred  to  ooundi  out  Fnna”  toon 

SPECIAL  MATING  WHITE  LEGHORNS— No  B.  W.  D.  Relctore .  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  WHITE  ROCKS  “True  to  TVne  "eaclore . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— R.  I.  REDS  “None  Better”  .  oSn 

SPECIAL  MATING  NEW  H  A M PSH  I  R ES— No  B.  W.  D  RenVtnri .  ,,£{ 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  “No  .Leqhorns”  .  factors .  u.w 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  Accurate”  . 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  95%  Accurate”  .  o'4? 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS— Direct  from  Gove'ind  Cobb .  1050 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS— All  Barred  color .  .  loloo 

Send  le  a  chick,  bal.  C.O.D.:  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Add  '/*©  per  chick  for  less  than  WO 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Sunervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


HANSON 

STRAIN 
WHITE 
E  G  H  OR  NS 

BEST  MONEY  CAN  BUY 

Write  for  new  descriptive 
folder  and  price  list  —  also 
explains  in  detail  our  six  other  Breeds. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS. 

Started  Chides  and  4  Week  Old  Pullets. 


BROOKSIDF  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 

^C^roumj^rop^^ergeanUviUejJLjj 


QUELCH’S  CHICKS 

Winning  pen  Passaic  Egg  Laying  Tost  1936-37. 
Write  for  price  list. 

Quelch’s  Leghorn  Farm 

Stony  Point  -  New  York 


EWING’S  EvS!2iTE  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Large  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
ordeTS.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


/V.  If.  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  baby  chicks  for  sale  at  $10.50  per  IOO. 
Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  All  stock  on 
official  state  pullorum  passed  and  clean  list.  Profit¬ 
able  fall  and  winter  layers.  Circular  free. 

ARTHUR  B.  COLBY,  559  So.  Main.  Manchester,  N.  H. 


TflllAFI)  AVWVWVVWVV 
I  ARbtK  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 


i 


Profit  by  our  29  years  of  breeding  White 
Leghorns.  Breeders  on  free  range  assures 
you  of  strong  healthy  ehicks  that  live. 


vania  test  averaged  246.5  eggs  per  bird. 
All  matings  headed  by  males  out  of  hens 
wrth  records  of  250  to  338  eggs.  State 
bloodtested  tor  six  years. 


Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

G.  E.  TANGER,  R.  2-E,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


Free  Catalog  fully  covers  our  seven  popular  breeds,  in¬ 
cluding  White  Leghorns  mated  with  pedigreed  males. 
Hatched  from  pullorum  tested  old  hen  breeders.  Baby 
Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  Crossbreds.  Guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Early  order  discount.  Write  today. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


^  LONG’S 

Reliable  Hatcher 


CHICKS:  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  $7.50; 
Barred  Bocks,  $8:  N.  H.  Beds,  $9;  Mixed,  $7. 
Personally  supervised  and  Tested.  Circular. 

Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 
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B-B  Vitamized  Complete  Starter  | 

Ration  has  given  me  the  best 
results  that  l  have  ever  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  chick  starter 
ration.  Harold  Tompkins  (world 

famous  breeder  of  Rhode  Island 

Reds)  Concord.  Mass. 


J  Ond  < 
r  Reds 

P°und: 
birds  w 


ra<sed. 


Vitamized  COMPLETE 
STARTER  RATION 


We  guarantee  B-B  Vitamized  Complete  Starter 
Ration  contains  the  highly  needed  Vitamins  A, 
D  and  G  much  in  excess  of  that  required  to  give 
maximum  health  and  growth  to  chicks  raised  under 
most  severe  conditions.  This  abundant  vitamin  con¬ 
tent,  together  with  needed  proteins  and  perfectly 
balanced  minerals  assure  better  growth,  less  dis¬ 
ease,  lower  mortality  and  more  profit  when  you 
feed  B-B.  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TIAfi  CHICKS  and  BULLETS— Hanson  and 
Kll^  Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  Browns,  An- 
conas,  Barred  ltoeks.  Big  husky  chicks. 
Sexed  if  desired.  Early  order  discount.  Postpaid.  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich; 


HUSKY  ¥ts°T°EDD  CHICKS 

Largo  White  Leghorns,  $7.50-100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $7-100. 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshire?,  $8-100.  Del.  Prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  Pullorum  Tested. 

Selected  ‘2  yr.  old  Breeders  mated  with  260  to  290  25  oz. 
egg  males.  C.  RAYMOND  WARD,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks,  10%  early  order  discount.  Guarantee  ship¬ 
ments  as  hooked.  Purebred  or  Hybrids  as  hatched.  Sexed. 
Assorted  Pullets  $10.  Wayne  Hatchery,  Wayne  City,  III. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 


Blood-tested,  360....  $13.00. 

A.  J,  Day,  R.  4,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

from  200  egg  stock  &  Boston  winners.  Reasonable  prices. 

C.  I.  GOULD,  Jr.,  MIDDLETON,  MASS. 


WHITE  Holland  Turkeys  for  sale.  Toms  twelve  and  fif¬ 
teen.  Hens  eight  and  ten  dollars  each.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


lllllllllllimillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Our  new  illustrated  catalog  is  just  off  the  press  and 
at  is  free  to  all  who  write:  for  it.  Send  for  it  today 
and  learn  more  atout  SUSQUEHANNA  STRAIN,  the 
greatest  money  malting  strain  of  chickens  known. 

STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 
All  chieksl  sold  by  us  are  bloodtested  by  the  long  tube 
agglutination  test  for  B.  W.  D.  Your  insurance  against 
early  losses  and  abnormal  mortality. 

SEXED  CHICKS 

■Purebred  day  old  puUets  or  cockerels,  guaranteed:  sex 
accuracy  of  95%.  All  chicks  sexed  by  a  world  known 
sexlng  authority  by  the  time  tried  Japanese  method. 
Wo  were  the  first  in  the  East  to  offer  sexed  chicks— 
Play  safe,  buy  from  the  pioneers.  BROILER  RAISERS 
will  lie  interested  hi  our  attractive  prices  on  cockerels 
Better  and  cheaper  for  broilers.  Ask  for  our  free  book¬ 
let  —  THE  VVHAT'  WHY  AND  HOW  OP  CHICK 
SEXING.  Tells  all  about  sexing. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Learn  about  our  NEW  METHOD  processed  chicks. 
Different  from  ordinary  started  chicks.  Available  at 
two,  three  and  four  weeks  of  aget  Yrou  avoid  all  the 
trouble,  worry  and!  danger  of  loss  during  the  critical 
first  few  weeks.  We  are  brooding  experts,  let  us  have 
your  brooding  worries,  and  start  you  off  with  healthy, 
vigorous,  well  developed,  started  chicks  or  pullets. 
“WeU  started  is  half  raised.” 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS  AVAILABLE 
New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Islands,  V/hlte  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Giants,  Redi-Rock 
crossbreds.  Corno-Red  crossbreds.  New  Hampshire 
Whites,  Poults,  started  capons,  started  pullets. 

FREE  CERTIFICATE  FOR  PROMPTNESS 
If  you  write  at  once  we  will  send  you  a  free  PROFIT 
SHARING  CERTIFICATE  which  entitles  you  to  a 
big  saving  on  your  cliick  order.  Write  at  once,  a 
postcard  will  do.  Print  name  and  address  plainly. 
SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  Montrose,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

From  Bloodtested  Flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  3.25  6.00 

Broiler  Chicles .  1.75  3.00  5.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

HECLfl  POULTRY  FARMS  BEii BE°FXoN?t.  pa. 


REAL  New  Hampshires 

Twenty  years  breeding  for  large  body  size  and 
high  production  of  large  brown  eggs. 

N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed.  No  Reactors. 

BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

Lakeland  Orchards  Foster  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


Cherry  Hill  Chicks  p^cwes 

Twenty-one  years  Breeding  for  Larger  &  Better  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  Sexed  if  you  prefer.  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires.  Jersey  White  Giants.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and  Literature. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


February  12,  1938 

Experience  With  Fall  Hatched  Pullets 


For  several  years  I  had  wanted  to 
raise  some  chicks  in  the  Fall.  It  didn't 
seem  sensible  to  let  your  brooding  equip¬ 
ment  lie  idle  from  July  1  to  February 
1  each  year,  or  to  have  your  laying  house 
only  partially  filled  in  the  late  Spring 
and  eaidy  Summer  months.  I  felt  it 
might  be  a  practical  scheme  to  raise  Fall 
chicks.  So  on  September  25,  1936,  I 
bought  400  R.  I.  Bed  chicks.  Now  a 
year  and  a  half  has  passed,  and  I  know  a 
few  things  about  Fall-hatched  pullets. 

It  is  an  ideal  time  to  raise  chicks  free 
of  disease.  The  weather  is  cool  and  in¬ 
vigorating — they  have  lusty  appetites  and 
grow  rapidly.  There  were  no  signs  of 
coccidiosis,  and  as  fly  time  was  past  no 
worm  infestation.  The  cool  weather  was 
ideal  for  feathering,  and  there  were  no 
bare  backs,  and  no  picking.  The  only 
requirement  needed  is  a  proper  place  to 
brood  them  indoors.  I  made  use  of  the 
hot  and  cool  room  system  which  is  most 
satisfactory. 

At  11  weeks  I  sold  192  cockerels  that 
averaged  3.2  pounds  at  15  cent  a  pound 
live  weight.  Here  I  learned  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  lesson.  My  cockerels  were  ready 
for  sale  just  before  Christmas.  In  this 
section  of  the  country  if  they  had  been 
ready  a  month  later  I  would  have  cleared 
five  cents  a  pound  more  on  them.  I  closely 
watched  the  markets  both  years,  and  I 
am  convinced  I  would  have  been  money 
ahead  if  I  had  purchased  my  Fall  chicks 
around  November  1  instead  of  when  I 
did.  Or  there  is  another  alternative.  Be¬ 
fore  you  purchase  your  chicks  be  sure 
you  have  plenty  of  room  to  raise  the 
cockerels  to  four  pounds  or  larger,  then 
September  25  would  be  correct  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Unfortunately  I  had  to  sell  my 
cockerels  at  11  weeks  on  account  of  lack 
of  room. 

After  selling  my  cockerels  I  had  195 
of  the  finest  pullets  one  ever  saw,  no 
culls  among  them.  Even  at  the  high  price 
of  feed  .in  the  Fall  of  1936,  those  195  pul¬ 
lets  only  cost  me  at  11  weeks  $52.92,  or 
27  cents  apiece.  They  continued  to  grow 
fast,  and  developed  faster  than  I  cared 
for.  I  got  my  first  egg  on  February  10. 
When  the  pullets  were  4%  months  old.  I 
held  my  breath,  for  they  continued  to 
lay,  each  day  one  or  two  more,  all  during 
February.  They  were  laying  even  sooner 
than  they  were  advertised  to  lay.  We 
had  bought  just  straight  hatchery  chicks 
without  any  pedigree  or  known  ancestry. 
But  I  watched  their  weight,  giving  them 
plenty  of  whole  oats  at  10  A.  M.,  a  warm 
mash  mixture  at  noon,  grain  night  and 
morning,  besides  a  20-percent  protein  lay¬ 
ing  mash  before  them  at  all  times,  and 
plenty  of  grit,  shell  and  clean  water. 

On  the  day  they  were  six  months  old 
they  laid  122  eggs,  or  63  percent.  The 
eggs  graded  in  the  following  manner :  11 
extras,  24  mediums,  49  pullets,  36  pee- 
wees  and  two  cracks.  Now  here  is  the 
biggest  fault  I  found  with  the  pullets, 
namely,  the  egg  size.  Of  course  several 
factors  may  enter  into  this  undesirable 
trait,  the  strain  of  those  particular  birds, 
their  early  maturity  and.  as  I  had  been 
told,  Fall  hatching  tends  to  small  egg  size. 
At  any  rate  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  egg  size.  On  May  27  they  laid 
125  eggs,  but  only  18  of  them  were  ex¬ 
tras  ;  80  were  mediums,  24  pullets,  and 
three  peewees.  Not  until  August  15  did 


they  all  grade  extra.  So  I  found  the  egg 
size  a  disappointment. 

But  above  all  else  is  the  health  of  the 
flock.  I  have  raised  chickens  for  10  years 
now,  and  never  have  I  had  as  healthy  a 
flock.  I  feel  sure  Fall  rearing  was  the 
cause.  With  no  disease  as  chicks  and  as 
pullets  they  entered  their  laying  months 
with  strong  bodies,  ready  to  shell  out  the 
eggs.  Up  till  January  1,  1938,  only  17 
birds  had  died,  a  percentage  of  8.7.  This 
I  consider  remarkable,  and  if  for  no 
other  reason  I  shall  certainly  continue  to 
raise  Fall  hatched  pullets.  Anything  that 
will  reduce  mortality  in  the  chicken  game 
is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

On  January  1,  1938,  after  10  months 
of  hard  laying  the  hens  were  almost  all 
in  a  complete  molt,  so  to  all  practical 
purposes  their  laying  year  was  at  an  end. 
This  is  the  record  of  eggs  per  bird  per 
month  :  March,  14.3  ;  April,  19.5  ;  May, 
23.2;  June,  21.2;  July.  18.1;  August, 
16.7;  September,  16;  October,  15.4;  No¬ 
vember,  11.2 ;  December  10.1,  or  165.7 
eggs  per  bird  for  the  year. 

To  be  fair  with  the  birds  I  should  add 
right  here  that  they  have  had  no  arti¬ 
ficial  lights.  The  house  was  not  wired 
for  electricity,  and  I  had  no  suitable  lan¬ 
terns  available.  Had  they  had  lights  I 
am  sure  there  would  have  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  two  or  three  eggs  at  least  per 
month  during  the  Fall,  and  it  is  very 
probable  they  would  not  have  been  in  a 
molt  the  first  of  January.  My  average 
price  per  dozen  of  eggs  for  the  year  was 
26.8  cents.  Too  many  small  eggs  account 
for  such  a  low  price.  But  again  as  I 
look  at  the  monthly  egg  lay.  I  feel  that 
November  1  is  nearer  the  ideal  time  for 
Fall-hatclied  pullets.  You  can  see  my 
pullets  began  to  taper  off  beginning  with 
August.  Six  week  later  hatching  would 
make  their  peak  of  lay  come  so  you 
would  get  more  advantage  of  the  higher 
price  of  eggs.  Then,  too,  the  average  price 
of  eggs  in  March  was  16 (4  cents,  while 
in  May  the  average  price  was  19c.  At 
the  start  of  their  lay  they  would  not  he 
handicapped  with  as  low  egg  prices. 

Nevertheless  I  must  not  find  too  much 
fault  for  my  sales  during  the  year  were : 
Eggs  sold.  $538.71 ;  fowls  sold.  $51.28 ; 
eggs  and  fowls  eaten,  $33 ;  or  a  total  of 
$622.99.  My  expenses  were :  Feed. 
$424.59 ;  incidentals,  $39.06 ;  or  a  total 
of  $463.65.  Thus  the  birds  made  a 
profit  of  $159.34.  And  this  was  a  very 
hard  year  for  poultry,  for  feed  prices  at 
the  time  of  their  rearing  and  beginning- 
to-lay  period  were  entirely  too  high. 

I  had  been  told  that  the  Fall-hatched 
bird  never  reached  a  normal  size,  but  if 
fed  properly  I  disagree.  All  the  birds  I 
sold  during  the  year  averaged  5%  to  6 
pounds.  This  I  consider  good  enough 
weight  for  R.  I.  Reds.  However,  I  do 
think  they  eat  a  little  more  feed  than 
chicks  hatched  in  the  Spring,  and  it 
takes  a  little  more  coal  to  brood  them  be¬ 
cause  the  days  are  growing  colder  instead 
of  warmer  as  they  grow  older. 

But  regardless  of  any  drawbacks,  the 
health  of  my  flock  has  sold  me  Fall 
chicks.  We  cannot  give  up  our  broods  of 
chicks  in  February  and  April,  for  they 
give  us  pullets  at  good  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  we  must  not  overlook  Fall 
chicks  if  we  want  a  full  house  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  and  an  even  income.  At  least  these 
are  my  sentiments.  R.  c.  E. 


Hubbard  Farms  in 
Lancaster 

Hubbard  Farms  have  recently  moved 
their  Pennsylvania  branch  from  Ephrata 
to  Lancaster,  principally  to  obtain  better 
shipping  facilities. 

The  present  capacity  of  their  new 
building  is  330,000  eggs.  Space  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  additional  capacity  of  about 
60,000  eggs,  which  will  take  care  of  ex¬ 
pansion  as  needed.  A  separate  building 
for  the  handling  of  the  started  chicks  has 
been  constructed  to  the  rear  of  the  main 
building.  This  building  has  battery 
equipment  capable  of  handling  8,000  day- 
old  chicks,  and  approximately  1,000  birds 
from  four  weeks  old  to  broiler  stage. 
Now  in  operation,  the  new  plant  will 
have  hatches  every  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  through  the  year. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Production 
in  January 

Current  reports  from  New  York  farms 
indicated  that  hens  were  continuing  their 
high  production,  laying  at  the  highest 
rate  for  January  1  since  these  records 
were  started,  in  1925.  This  high  rate  of 
laying  has  tended  to  give  high  production 
even  with  a  decline  in  the  number  of  lay¬ 
ing  hens. 

In  the  entire  United  States,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
farm  flocks  began  the  year  1938  with  the 
smallest  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of 


laying  age  on  hand  January  1  in  the 
1925-1938  record ;  the  low  average  num¬ 
ber  of  layers  in  the  country  this  year  be¬ 
ing  due  largely  to  the  great  decrease  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  Central  States 
during  recent  years,  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
curring  droughts  and  feed  shortages  in 
that  important  area. 


January  1  Number  of  Hens  and  Bullets  of 
Laying  Age  in  Farm  Flocks 


1935 

1930 

1937 

1938 

North 

Atlantic . 

90.2 

90.1 

104.1 

90.2 

East  North  Central.. 

102.4 

110.3 

111.9 

104.7 

West 

North  Central. 

108.0 

111.7 

110.9 

100.5 

South 

Atlantic . 

55.3 

50.5 

01.4 

55.8 

South 

Central . 

58.0 

57.4 

04.7 

58.9 

West 

09.9 

70.0 

72.2 

70.  G 

United 

States . 

78.3 

80. G 

84.2 

77.4 

The  feed-egg  ratio,  or  the  number  of 
eggs  required  to  buy  100  pounds  of  poul¬ 
try  ration  amounted  to  4.19  dozen  on 
December  1,  compared  with  5.95  dozen  a 
year  ago  on  December  1.  and  11.93  dozen 
on  May  1.  1937.  This  places  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  eggs  in  a  much  more  favorable 
position  in  regard  to  purchasing  feed. 

Operation  records  of  100  large  hatch¬ 
eries  throughout  the  country  for  the 
month  of  December  showed  a  total  of  1,- 
121,842  chicks  hatched,  an  increase  of 
23.3  percent  over  the  number  hatched  in 
December,  1936. 

Records  of  1.30  hatcheries  gave  total 
orders  for  4.146.501  chicks,  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1938.  for  January  or  later  delivery, 
an  increase  of  17.8  percent  over  the  num¬ 
ber  a  year  earlier. 
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Poultry  and  Egg  Marketing  in  Mass. 


There  is  probably  no  branch  of  agricul¬ 
ture  where  proficiency  and  efficiency  are 
so  essential  to  profitable  operation  as  in 
the  poultry  industry.  Efficiency  in  the 
management  of  production,  breeding  and 
marketing  programs  distinguishes  the 
modern  poultry  plants  from  the  “hen¬ 
coops”  still  to  be  seen  struggling  for  ex¬ 
istence  in  some  localities. 

Here  in  New  England  poultry  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  are  of  decided  import¬ 
ance  in  many  of  our  rural  communities. 
Boston  as  the  marketing  center  of  New 
England  devotes  a  large  part  of  its  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  distribution  of  poultry 
products. 

The  Middle  West  and  other  sections 
of  the  country  supply  our  consuming 
population  with  a  large  majority  of  its 


Pure  strain  R.  I.  Red  “ King  of  the 
Range'” — a  fitting  “cock  of  the  ivalk ” 
for  any  flock. 

dressed  poultry  and  eggs.  The  average 
local  producer,  therefore,  is  faced  with 
keen  competition  which  limits  his  prices 
and  curtails  his  profits.  The  successful 
New  England  producer  has  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  devote  extraordinary  effort  to¬ 
ward  building  his  business  structure  upon 
the  firm  foundation  of  carefully  selected, 
well-bred  stock  of  approved  and  proven 
breed.  Above  this  foundation  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  build  firmly  and  se¬ 
curely  by  adopting  a  scientific  and  care¬ 
fully  planned  program  for  the  care  and 
feeding  of  his  flocks.  Proficient  poultry- 
men  have  by  no  means  been  content  to 
produce  quality.  They  devote  a  large 
part  of  their  time  to  the  marketing  of 
that  product.  Efficiency  in  marketing  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  proficiency  in 
production  in  building  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation. 

A  study  of  marketing  facilities  has 
caused  many  radical  changes  from  previ¬ 
ously  accepted  methods.  Here  in  New 
England,  many  poultrymen  who  used  to 
depend  upon  wholesale  marketing  in  Bos¬ 
ton  or  elsewhere  have  found  it  possible  to 
build  an  excellent  retail  trade  at  a  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  net  income.  This  has 
been  especially  facilitated  by  location  on 
well-traveled  automobile  highways.  Sur¬ 
pluses  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  and 
eggs  are  sold  at  wholesale,  either  at  the 
door  to  traveling  truckers  who  journey 
about  the  country  picking  up  loads  of 
this  nature,  or  by  shipping  to  wholesalers, 
commission  merchants  or  auction  sales¬ 
rooms.  An  excellent  example  of  auction 
selling  at  its  best  may  be  seen  any  busi¬ 
ness  day  at  the  Brockton  Co-operative 
Egg  Auction  Company  in  Brockton,  Mass. 
This  started  in  1932,  has  grown  to  more 


Poultry  and  Eggs  in  the 
Buffalo  Market 

Buffalo  receives  its  stock  of  poultry 

om  a  wide  area.  Most  of  the  dressed 
poultry  comes  from  the  West,  and  is 
packed  in  boxes  and  well  graded.  The 
shippers  there  have  good  facilities  for 
packing  and  grading.  An  increasing 
amount  of  kosher-killed  poultry  from  the 
West  has  been  selling  in  Buffalo  and  else¬ 
where  in  Western  New  York  during  the 
past  year. 

Live  poultry  receipts  at  Buffalo  are 
comparatively  small.  Preferred  types  of 
poultry  for  table  use  are  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  which  develop 
good  weight  and  plumpness.  A  breed 
that  is  raised  a  good  deal  is  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  but  commission  men  prefer  the 
other  kinds  mentioned. 

Many  farmers  do  the  wrong  thing  in 
marketing  their  pullets,  prompted  some¬ 
times  by  a  rise  in  feed  prices.  If  they 
would  let  the  pullets  develop,  they  would 
have  more  eggs  to  sell  and  get  better 
prices  for  their  birds.  They  should  be 
careful  not  to  bring  in  or  ship  poultry 
that  is  almost  unsalable.  But  there  is  a 
ready  market  for  most  poultry,  not  only 
chickens  but  turkeys  and  geese,  particu- 


than  1.100  members  in  five  counties  and 
does  a  business  in  excess  of  a  half  million 
dollars  with  selling  costs  under  4  percent 
of  the  gross  sales.  Premium  prices  are 
paid  by  bidders  for  quality  eggs  and  they 
probably  owe  a  large  measure  of  their 
success  to  a  strict  adherence  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  standard  grades  and  use  of  the 
“New  England  Quality”  label.  Live  poul¬ 
try  is  also  handled. 

The  R.  I.  Red  is  by  far  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  breed  in  Massachusetts,  maintaining 
preference  because  of  its  all-round  good 
qualities,  among  which  are  its  heavy  meat 
and  high  egg  production.  *This  breed  lays 
a  large  brown  egg  readily  salable  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  consumers.  The  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  pays  a  premium  on  brown  eggs,  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  New  York  market, 
which  prefers  the  white  shell.  The  rais¬ 
ing  of  baby  chicks,  sold  under  the  New 
England  Quality  label,  and  certified  to 
be  free  from  pullorum  disease,  has  become 
a  specialized  business  for  some  reputable 
breeders  and  many  poultrymen  prefer  to 
renew  their  flocks  from  such  sources. 

Decided  advances  are  noted  in  the  cull¬ 
ing  and  grading  of  poultry  and  eggs  for 
market  during  the  past  few  years.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  skinny,  pin-feathered 
birds  and  dirty,  unevenly-sized  eggs  to 
be  found  these  days.  Instead,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  consumer  looks  for  and  finds  the 
kind  of  product  whose  uniformity  and  de¬ 
pendability  present  an  immediate  and 
marked  appeal.  Attractively  displayed 
products  which  present  the  most  enticing 
eye-appeal  are  being  recognized  by  poul¬ 
trymen  as  essential  to  maximum  profit. 

Experienced  and  intellingent  care  in 
handling  from  the  nest  to  the  table  has 
put  many  a  poultryman  in  the  profit 
column.  Most  of  our  progressive  poultry- 
men  do  their  own  candling  to  assure  uni¬ 
formity  of  air  cell,  yolk  and  freedom 
from  blood  spots  or  other  undesirable  and 
price-destroying  blemishes.  This  also 
permits  them  to  know  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  their  eggs  bring  the  best  price 
obtainable  for  their  grade,  size,  weight 


Properly  graded  for  'uniformity  of  size, 
color  and  quality.  The  kind  consumers 
gladly  pay  premium  prices  for. 


and  color.  Uniformity  of  these  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance.  Colors  and  sizes 
should  not  be  mixed,  but  the  contents  of 
each  case  should  be  of  uniform  appear¬ 
ance.  Here,  as  in  all  other  phases  of 
poultry  and  egg  marketing  any  effort  to 
present  an  outstanding  “eye-appeal”  will 
be  found  to  be  a  most  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  in  time  and  effort. 

W.  E.  MALONEY. 


larly  at  holiday  time,  and  for  ducks, 
which,  like  chickens,  sell  throughout  the 
year. 

Buffalo’s  egg  supply  also  comes  from 
a  wide  area.  Many  California  whites  are 
received  here.  They  are  graded  to  size 
and  are  given  preference  in  the  market. 
More  New  York  State  eggs  would  be  mar¬ 
keted  if  they  were  as  well  graded,  and 
there  certainly  should  be  no  reason  for 
Buffalo  people  to  depend  on  California 
for  their  egg  supply.  Egg  regulations  are 
very  strict  and  one  blood-spotted  yolk  in 
a  case  will  make  a  whole  lot  of  eggs  un¬ 
salable.  Eggs  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  graded  A  to  find  a  market.  Grade  B 
eggs  are  wanted  by  many  people  and  some 
sections  are  satisfied  with  Grade  E  eggs. 

Rail  receipts  of  eggs  at  Buffalo  showed 
quite  an  increase  last  year  over  the  year 
preceding.  In  1937  the  receipts  were 
205  cars,  up  to  December  21,  as  against 
102  cars  in  1930.  Express  receipts  in 
1937  to  the  same  date  were  4,030  cases, 
as  against  7,242  in  1930.  Truck  receipts 
were  140,835  cases,  as  against  147,588. 
During  1937  33  ears  of  live  poultry  were 
received  at  Buffalo  by  rail,  as  compared 
with  19  in  1930.  The  truck  receipts  were 
90,775  coops,  as  against  91,019  coops  in 
the  previous  year.  o.  H.  B. 


All  Sunnybrook  Chicks  are  produced  from  hardy,  northern  gTown,  early  maturing:  stock,  bred 
for  heavy  egg-  production.  18  years’  experience  enables  us  to  produce  chicks  that  live, 
thrive  and  prove  profitable  for  poultry-raisers.  During  1937  we  sold  30%  more  chicks  than 
in  1936.  This  increased  business  came  largely  from  old  customers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  high  quality  of  our  chicks. 

PULLORUM  TEST- HEALTHY  STOCK 

Our  flocks  have  been  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  since  1921  and  every  chicks  is  sold  with  a  guarantee 
of  95%  livability  up  to  3  weeks.  You  take  no  chance  when  you  buy  Sunnybrook  Chicks. 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES  —  Hatches  every  week  and  chicks  delivered  at  the  time  promised. 
We  ship  with  10%  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  CROSS-BREEDS 

Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

STARTED  CHICKS  OH  HAND  AT  ALL  TIMES 
EREE  CATALOG-  —  Send  today  for  our  free  catalog  and  price  list  and  learn  why  it  will 
pay  you  to  buy  Sunnybrook  Chicks  this  year. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  Box  H  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


IIIMIATA  I  FfiUARKK  y&ars  of  breeding  assures  you  of  larger  and  better  chicks,  higher 
JUWA1M  fcEWnv/l\lw  livability,  pullets  mature  early,  larger  eggs  and  higher  flock 
average.  Breeders  are  2  to  7  years  old,  weighing  up  to  7  lbs.,  on  free  range.  Write  for 
FREE  photos  of  our  farm  and  stock,  also  price  of  Day  Old  Chicks,  Day  Old  Pullets  & 
Cockerels,  also  Pullets  2  to  6  weeks  old. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM_ Box  R_ RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MtM  BATTERY-MINDED  Chick 


A  DOUBLE-PEDIGREED 
CHICK  Bred  with  All  the 
INSTINCTS  for  SUSTAINED 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  in 
Battery  Cages 

During  years  of  double-pedi¬ 
gree  breeding,  hens  -with  2- 
year  records  in  battery  cages 
of  400  to  550  eggs  or  better, 
have  been  mated  with  famous 
cockerels  from  300-egg  hens 
that  have  laid  1,000  eggs  or 
more.  This  blending  of  the 
two  most  famous  blood-lines 
in  the  world  results  in  a 
Battery-Minded  Cluck,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  seen. 


4  Breeds  —  All  Battery-Minded  for  Eggs  &  Broilers 

"The  STORY  of  MY  LIFE"  An  Ulusti^  story  of 

gripping  interest  that 

By  Princess  Anne  may  mean,  much  toyour 
A  Battery-Minded  Chick 

*g||p5 


future  success.  Write 
for  your  copy;  it's  free. 


TW&ta 

BREEDING  FARM 


P.O.BOX  925 


TRENTON.  N.J, 


§rtu^j 
6LCCTRICALLV  hatched 


CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  IOO%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  and  White  Rox .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

R.  I.  Reds  (Parmenter  Strain)...  7.50  37.50  75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed.... .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Write  for  Free  Catalog.  We 

pay  postage.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Order  from  ad. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


ANDERSON’S  REDS 

Mass.  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Pedigree  Males  from  Dams  of  240  to  316 
eggs  used  in  all  our  pens.  90%  of  our  stock 
from  two  to  six-year-old  hens.  Ten  years 
Pullorum  clean. 

Write  for  Circular. 

RALPH  W.  ANDERSON,  Box  15,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electric  Hatched — Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

2  &  3  yr.  old  free  range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  high  quality  chicks.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OFF  to  a 

Better  Start 


Now  that  grains  and  their  by¬ 
products  are  becoming  more 
and  more  deficient  in  mineral 
content  CHICATINE  is  now 
fortified  with 


Nature’s  mineral  food  furnish¬ 
ing  more  than  20  minerals  — 
all  in  colloidal  form — the  form 
in  which  they  exist  in  all  living 
plant  and  animal  life.  This  is 
Nature’s  way  and  marks  the 
greatest  advance  of  animal 
feeding  since  the  discovery 
of  vitamins! 

Chicks  fed  on  CHICATINE 
develop  into  sturdy,  healthy 
pullets — with  lower  feed  con¬ 


sumption  too,  because  it  is  even 
more  complete  than  before. 

.  .  .  Successful  poultrymen  for 
years  have  relied  upon  CHIC¬ 
ATINE  to  grow  healthy,  dis¬ 
ease-resistant  layers.  It  will 
pay  you  more  than  ever  to  feed 
CHICATINE  because  CHIC¬ 
ATINE  is  better  than  ever 
before. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc, 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


Send  for  this  Interesting  Booklet  on  rais¬ 
ing  chick s  for  profit. 

It  has  far  more  use¬ 
ful  information  than 
advertising. 
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Born  Money  Makers! 


When  you’re  buying  chicks,  it  will  pay  you 
to  buy  from  a  strain  that  has  all  the  money¬ 
making  characteristics,  not  just  a  few. 
Hubbard  Farms,  for  18  years,  has  practiced  a 
scientific  8-point  Balanced  Breeding  program 
for  their  New  Hampshires. 

Hubbard  chicks  are  -  big-bodied,  strong, 
vigorous,  free  from  disease. 
They  grow  fast,  feather  full 


and  rapidly,  and  mature  early.  They  become 
excellent  layers  of  large-size  eggs  and  they 
have  the  stamina— the  ability  to  live— under 
continuous  heavy  laying.  This  year,  try  a  flock 
of  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires.  Build  your 
poultry  profits  with  these  "born  money¬ 
makers.”  Every  shipment  of  chicks  has  a  30- 
day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee. Write  for  our 
free,  descriptive  1938  Catalog. 


Hubbard  Farms 


Breeding  Farm,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BOX  1202  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


ANAZINGJMfljMfs 


REMARKABLE  NEW  FISHER 
GENETIC  BREEDING  SYSTEM 


increases  broiler  growth  —  quicker  feath¬ 
ering  and  marvelous  egg  production.  A 
tested  scientific  way 
to  more  poultry 
profits.  Low  Cost. 
Beautiful  New  Cata¬ 
log  gives  Valuable 
Information.  Write 
now  to — 


l  1115  aim  mai  >  cu. 


Q  bu  the  O 

FISHER'* 

SipteM 


EDGEHILL, 

Box  N,  Athol,  Mass. 


America’s  Foremost  Strain 
Bred  for  these  Success  Factors 

1.  Faster  Uniform  Growth — Complete 

Feathering. 

2.  More  and  Larger  Brown  Eggs. 

3.  Low  Layer  Mortality — Longevity. 

Let  Spizzerinktum  Chicks  start  you  oil  the  road 
to  quicker  and  larger  poultry  profits. 


Straight  New  Hampshires 
Chris -Cross  Barred  Hybrids 

35,000  Pullorum  passed  Breeders  are  keeping  our 
incubators  busy,  yet  demand  is  outstripping 
supply.  Place  your  order  at  once  for  Chicks 
With  SPIZZERINKTUM. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List .  .  .  today. 

Andrew  Christie,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


ALGER  CHICKS 


REDS  &  CROSS  direct  From  a  BREEDER,  not 
a  hatchery;  stock  100%  Pull-  PER 

orum  free;  95%  Livability  guar-  * |Q4 
antee.  Send  for  free  catalog.  ouANruy  reduction 
ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  Brockton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BRED  BY 

N.  Y.  States’  Largest  Red  Breeder 

1937 — 5  Contest  pens  averaged,  253  eggs.  200  points. 
1937  —  R.  0.  P.  average  (291  birds)  241  eggs, 
25  oz.  4-  per  dozen;  Bird  Weight  6.6  lbs. 

Pullorum  tested  —  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Free  Booklet. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

R.  D.  C..  -  PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 


Our  New  Hampshires  have 
won  nineteen  prizes  so  far  this 
year.  Our  chicks  will  win 
profits  for  you. 

Write  for  free  monthly  copy 
“Pine  Top  Poultry 


Tales. 


TAMWORTH.  N.H.  PERT.  R 


CLEMENTS  £ 

Man  cm  mm  mm  Unusual  KUOS 
MR  3  &  — bred  for  ex- 

OllaittBP  ceptionally 
profitable  re¬ 
sults.  Maine  bred — to  LA Y — 
to  PAY— to  ‘‘stand  the  gaff”, 

Maine  Accredited  Pullorum  Clean.  Al¬ 
so  Clem-Bock  Chicks  and  Clem-C-ross- 
Babv  Pullets.  White  Bocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Free 
catalog  tells  about  “4  farm”  economies.  _ 

Clements  Bros.  Farms.  Route  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


I  SSOCIATIQN 


'Bocrocs: 


*  Family  tars 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


WEGATEPA  REDS 


'A  Better  Chick 
for  Less  Money7' 


Our  Chicks  are  even  better 
than  last  year,  yet  we  have 
substantially  reduced  our 
prices  ...  as  low  as  I  Oc  per 
chick  in  lots  of  2.000  or  more. 


Day  -  Old  and 
Started  From 
100%  Pullor¬ 
um- Free  Stock 

—  pen  on  Honor 
ltoll  at  Maine  Con¬ 
fer  Nov.  Over  2,000  birds  <**&  O^.*"  “ 
egg  incubated  produced  on  our  own  farm ' 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  BARRED  CROSS 

SPECIAL  !  Beady:To-Lay  pullets  at  SL75. 

R  I  RFn  Rrooriin TnIme*^ate  Delivery.  Order  today 

’*  rf?  *  ,Breed,ng  Cockerels  from  R.  O  P 
eny  Tested  or  Longevity  Matings. 

FREE  CATALOG — Write  for 
your  copy  and  adjusted  prices. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9,  Harvard, 

Mass. 


Prog-. 


eifa, 

WEGATEPA 


STANDARD 
I  •  Longevity 
p- Progeny 
Testing 


ss 

arm 

JR. I.  Reds 


BACKED  BY  OFFICIAL  AND  HOME 
RECORD  UP  TO  333  EGGS 

The  blood  of  trapnested  birds  with  records 
up  to  333  eggs  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  100% 
Moss  Farm  strabi  clucks  we’ll  ship  you.  Higli 
official  records  made  at  Maine  and  N.  Y. 
State  Contests.  Consistent  blood-testbig  pro¬ 
gram.  followed  for  many  years. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS,  sired  by  pedigreed  males 
—for  eggs  and  deep-breasted  market  poultry. 
MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-REDS  for  BARKED 
broilers,  friers  and  roasters,  preferred  on 
certain  markets. 

Limited  output.  Get  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder  with  a  national  reputation. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass, 


AMPMIRIS 

Our  ‘‘COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy — they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Ine. 

Robert  F.  Thurreil,  Box  73.  East  Woifeboro,  N.  H. 


LAY  and  PAY 


Buy  our  R.  I.  Red 
for  early  maturing 
heavy  pullets,  Ion 
1  life.  more  an 
larger  eggs,  better  bens,  greater  profits 
Breeders  state  tested  (B.W.D.).  Hatclie 
from  eggs  of  24  oz.  or  heavier,  all  produce 
on  our  farm.  Chicks  guaranteed.  Send  fc 
catalog  and  prices. 

Winiker  Poultry  Farm,  Box  No.  4,  Millis,  Mas: 


DITflirV’C  Penn’a  fllinfC 
IvllLHCj  I  5  Accredited  UliUio 

10  Years  State  Tested.  6  Years  NO  reactors.  Neiw 
Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns  with  a  95% 
Three-Week  Livability  Guarantee  or  Replaced. 

Ritchey’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  25,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Broiler  Business  in  Delaware 

The  poultry  industry  in  Delaware  has 
developed  steadily  in  size  and  importance 
during  the  past  25  years  until  today  it 
is  the  most  important  Agricultural  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  state.  From  the  early  days, 
when  poultry  keeping  was  not  even  re¬ 
garded  as  a  business,  but  was  largely 
carried  on  as  a  side  line  on  the  farm,  the 
industry  has  developed  in  the  State  to 
where  today  it  produces  over  30  percent 
of  the  gross  farm  income  in  the  State.  The 
gross  farm  income  on  chickens  and  eggs 
exceeds  the  combined  gross  income  of  milk 
and  fruit.  In  Sussex  County,  where  the 
broiler  industry  is  concentrated,  more  than 
half  of  the  farm  income  is  derived  from 
poultry. 

From  about  1918-1929  there  was  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  White  Leghorn 
flocks  that  were  kept  for  the  production 
of  white  eggs  for  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  markets.  By  1929  a  rapid 
and  extensive  shift  in  the  type  of  poultry 
production  has  set  in.  Some  poultrymen 
that  had  been  producing  eggs  tried  winter 
broilers  and  found  them  very  profitable. 
P>y  1930,  90  percent  of  the  poultrymen 
in  lower  Sussex  County  had  shifted  to 
broilers  and  this  development  of  the 
broiler  industry  has  continued  until  today 
Sussex  County  is  probably  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducing  County  in  the  United  States.  The 
bulk  of  these  broilers  are  produced  over 
a  12  mile  area  in  Sussex  County,  It  is 
estimated  that  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000  are  invested  in  buildings  and 
equipment  for  broiler  raising  and  four  to 
five  thousand  persons  earn  their  livelihood 
working  on  broiler  farms. 

The  broiler  plants  vary  greatly  in  size, 
and  range  from  50  to  200.000  capacity. 
Some  broiler  producers  fill  their  capacity 
several  times  each  year,  depending  upon 
the  outlook  in  the  broiler  market.  Broiler 
houses  vary  in  size  with  the  longest  house 
approaching  800  feet  in  length,  with  a 
capacity  of  probably  25.000  chicks.  In  most 
cases  yards  are  provided,  so  that  the 
broilers  can  range  after  they  are  several 
weeks  of  age.  The  mild  weather  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  winter  months  makes  its 
possible  to  range  the  broilers  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  growing  period  and 
therefore  permits  larger  numbers  of 
chicks  'to  be  placed  in  each  house. 

Practically  all  of  the  broilers  produced 
in  Delaware  are  either  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  a  cross-bred  known  as  Rock 
Cross.  The  Rock  Cross  is  produced  by 
breeding  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  male 
with  either  Rhode  Island  Red  or  New 
Hampshire  females.  The  first  generation 
of  these  crosses  have  a  barred  plumage 
similar  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
some  broiler  producers  claim  increased 
vigor,  and  rapidity  of  gain  in  weight  for 
this  cross.  Both  types  of  broiler  chicks 
have  supporters  among  broiler  producers. 

The  broilers  are  fed  on  an  average  of 
13  to  15  weeks,  depending  upon  quality 
of  the  broiler  chick  used,  and  the  type  of 
feed  used  in  the  operation.  At  that  age 
the  broilers  will  average  two  and  three- 
quarters  to  three  and  one-half  pounds. 
Some  broiler  growers  have  a  special  trade 
for  a  heavier  broiler,  and  feed  their  birds 
to  four  and  four  and  one-half. 

The  larger  percent  of  the  broilers  are 
sold  to  local  buyers  wlio  in  turn  haul  them 
by  truck  to  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
markets.  Practically  all  the  broilers  bought 
by  the  local  buyers  are  purchased  out¬ 
right  on  the  basis  of  from  three  to  five 
cents  a  pound  below  the  New  York  Market 
quotations.  The  remainder  of  the  broilers 
are  trucked  to  Baltimore,  Washington. 
Pittsburgh,  Norfolk  and  Wilmington. 
During  the  past  year  Detroit  has  become 
quite  an  extensive  market.  The  broilers 
sent  to  Detroit  are  shipped  by  refrigerated 
cars. 

The  development  of  the  broiler  industry 
has  not  by  any  means  crowded  out  the 
production  of  eggs  in  Delaware.  Many 
poultrymen  prefer  producing  eggs  to 
broiler  production  and  have  remained 
in  tli is  phase  of  the  poultry  business.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  figures  there  were 
slightly  over  1,000,000  layers  in  Delaware 
in  1934,  and  this  number  has  certainly 
not  been  decreased  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  bulk  of  the  eggs  produced  in 
the  State  are  shipped  to  New  York  and 
the  Philadelphia  markets,  where  they  find 
a  ready  outlet  because  of  the  demand  for 
white  shelled  eggs.  Most  of  the  eggs  are 
shipped  by  truck  to  these  markets. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  egg  producing 
poultrymen  maintain  Rhode  Island  Red 
and  New  Hampshire  laying  flocks  for  the 
production  of  cross  bred  hatching  eggs 
for  the  broiler  industry.  Many  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  flocks  are  maintained  to 
supply  males  to  head  up  Rhode  Island  Red 
and  New  Hampshire  breeding  flocks  to 
produce  cross  bred  hatching  eggs  and  to 
produce  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hatching 
eggs  for  broiler  purposes.  The  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  requires  a  tremendous  number  of 
hatching  eggs  to  supply  broiler  chicks,  and 
these  poultrymen  find  a  ready  market  for 
their  eggs  with  the  large  hatchery  capacity 
located  m  the  State.  A.  e.  tomhave. 


1  SPRAY  MY 

CHICKS  W3YD  r 
k  DR.SALSBURYS 
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TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
COLDS,  GASPING 
WD  BttOOD£fc 
pneumonia?  J 


[R.I.RIOS  N6W  HAMPSHIRES  J 

Don't  waste  your  time,  teed  money  —  on 
inferior  chicks  or  stock.  Start  with  Cobb’s 
—  you’ll  never  leave  them! 

•  CONSISTENT  CONTEST  WINNERS  • 
Cobb’s  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  &  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  are  far-  greater  value  tliau  price  in¬ 
dicates!  Try  them.  Insure  your  poultry 
profits  with  pullorum-free  chix  of  highest 
quality.  Free  catalogue  with  full  story  will 
interest  you.  A  breeding  plant — not  just  a 
hatchery.  Sex-Linked  Black  and  Gold  Pul¬ 
let  Chicks.  98%  guaranteed.  Unbeatable 
combination  of  two  great  laying  strains. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  350  Great 
Road.  CONCORD.  MASS. 


WHITLOCK 


BABY 
CHICKS.. 

EGGS  FOR  $  mm 
HATCHING ....  me 


a 


PER 

100 


I 


PER 

IOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination 
My  White  Rocks  are  oarly  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

1 1  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 

[  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


PARKS’  ESTABLISH  49th  YR. 

BARRED  ROCK  BREEDING  RECORD 


JUSTLY  CONCEDED  to  bo  the  Oldest,  most  popular  and  Profit' 
able  strain,, That  put  the  Lay  in  BARRED  ROCKS.  THEY’Vfi) 
circled  the  globe  and' will  ' win  your  admiration  if 
given  a  chance.  QUICK  maturing,  LOW  mortality,. 
HIGH  flock  average.  MANY  300  EGGERS-Man/ 
customer  Contest  Winnings,  Used  as  foundation 
6tock  by  leading  Breeders  and  Hatchorymen  in 
U.  S.  and  Foreign  countries.  OFFICIALLY  Blood - 
tested,  R.  O.  P.  and  State  Supv.  EGGSCHSCKS 
and  YOUNG  STOCK  “PRICED  RIGHT,” 

“For  Eggs  and  Meat  Parka  Can't  Be  Beat." 
AIRPLANE  VIEW  this  modern  plant.  CATALOGUE  FREE.. 


J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 

Box  Y  ALTOONA  Pemtsylvanii  j 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  R.  I.  REDS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  -  BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed 
Famousfor  health  and  large  market  eggs.  Cer¬ 
tified  matings  headed  by  200-314egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARM  AND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 


WEBER  rr°6cdkss 

World’s  Records  for  Barred  Rocks  Mil  ine  1937 : 
Pen,  3,010;  High  Hen  362.  3  Rod  contest  pens 
averaged  2671.  Chicks  and  Eggs  reasonable.  Catalog 

WEBER  DUCK  FARM  Inc, 

R.  F.  D.  6,  Wrentham,  Mass.  Tel.  75 


S.C.R.I.  REDS  — WHITE  ROCKS 

Superior  CHICKS  for  sale  from  our  vigorous,  high-pro¬ 
ducing  strains.  Large  brown  eggs.  100%  pullorum  free 
by  Massachusetts  State  College  test.  Folder  ou  request 

Phone  Sudbury  168. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM  -  SUDBURY,  MASS. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  i* 
dozen  hens,  there  will  bo 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  In 
knowing  Just  how  th« 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal  - 
ance  struck  at  any  time 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKFK 
333  West  3dtli  St.  !STe,w  York 
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I  suspect  there  are  some  who  actually 
feel  that  we  are  overdoing  the  subject  of 
vitamins  and  wonder  why  all  the  furore 
about  them  now  when  we  got  along  so 
well  without  them  in  years  past. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  never  gotten 
along  without  them.  Vitamins  have  been 
with'’ us  since  the  beginning  of  time.  It 
has  been  only  in  the  last  few  years  that 
we  have  “begun  to  begin  to  learn”  some¬ 
thing  about  their  source,  their  structure, 
their  values,  and  their  use  for  feeding 
fowl  and  animal.  There  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  vitamin  research.  We 
have  made  only  a  beginning.  Many  facts 
will  come  to  the  front  in  the  future. that 
will  probably  alter  our  present-day  ideas 
considerably. 

However,  in  the  manufacture  or  make¬ 
up  of  poultry  and  animal  rations,  we  must 
be  concerned  with  what  facts  vitamin  re¬ 
search  has  brought  to  us  to  date  and  be 
prepared  to  make  improved  changes  in 
building  rations  as  new  facts  are  brought 
,to  light.  That  is  the  honest  endeavor  of 
the  feed  manufacturer  today,  whose  suc¬ 
cess  is  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  those 
who  use  his  feed,  and  that  is  the  reason 
many  of  them  (manufacturers)  have 
qualified  persons  actually  conducting  re¬ 
search  and  spending  no  mean  portion  of 
their  time  in  keeping  abreast  with  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  on  the  subject  of 
nutritional  research. 

Years  ago,  when  we  knew  no  more 
about  a  vitamin  than  we  know  today  about 
the  world  beyond,  conditions  were  entirely 
different  under  which  poultry  was  raised. 
There  was  no  crowding;  no  great  numbers 
were  raised  on  any  one  farm.  Hens  were 
used  for  hatching.  There  was  plenty  of 
young  tender  grass  for  every  chick  that 
was  reared.  There  were  no  great  demands 
upon  the  laying  hen  ;  she  never  laid  very 
many  eggs  and  those  that  she  did  lay  were 
produced  in  the  Spring  months  when  there 
was  plenty  of  sunshine,  when  grass¬ 
hoppers,  bugs,  angle  worms,  and  other 
insect  matter  provided  her  with  animal 
protein,  and  again  when  green  grass  was 
plentiful.  In  those  days,  no  one  thought 
of  raising  Winter  broilers  or  off-season 
birds.  No  one  expected  eggs  except  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year.  Naturally,  vitamin 
requirements  were  relatively  low  and 
under  the  conditions,  the  necessary  vita¬ 
mins  were  found  in  sunlight,  fresh  green 
grass,  live  animal  matter  and,  of  course, 
some  in  what  grain  they  consumed. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  dwell 
upon  an  incident  in  my  life  apropos  of 
the  subject  at  hand.  When  I  was  a  young¬ 
ster  (  a  number  of  years  back,  I  dislike 
to  remember),  I  had  a  hen  that  evidently 
was  an  unusual  one,  for  she  actually  laid 
some  eggs  in  the  Winter  time.  One 
January,  she  disappeared  and  had  been 
given  up  for  lost  when,  lo  and  behold,  she 
returned  with  13  chicks  trailing  her. 
What  to  do  with  these  chicks  I  did  not 
know  but,  of  course,  I  was  enthusiastic 
and  curious,  and  wanted  to  do  something 
to  save  them  so,  hen  and  all,  into  the 
cellar  they  went,  the  only  warm  spot 
available.  I  have  forgotten  now  of  course 
just  what  was  fed  them  but  for  certain 
they  got  no  direct  sunshine  and  no  cod 


Vitamin  B  Deficiency  ( Polyneuritis ) 

liver  oil.  The  values  of  these  were  unheard 
of  in  those  days. 

As  I  recall,  the  chicks  in  the  basement 
grew  for  a  little  while  and  then  went  down 
on  their  legs,  crippled  in  every  degree  most 
severely,  feather  growth  stopped,  and  at 
six  weeks  of  age  all  were  dead,  and  the 
mother  hen  nearly  so.  What  do  you 
suppose  was  advanced  as  the  prevailing 
theory  for  such  condition  at  that  time? 
Merely  that  it  was  impossible  to  grow 
chicks  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
There  was  no  thought  on  the  values  of 
sunshine,  no  thought  on  the  values  of  fish 
oils  as  a  means  of  preventing  bone  de¬ 
formities  in  those  days  when  bow-legged, 
rickets-suffering  children  were  almost  as 
common  as  grasshoppers. 

Since  that  time,  poultry  nutrition  has 
made  great  advances.  We  know  that  we 
can  produce  as  many  eggs  of  hatching 
quality  as  any  bird  is  inherently  capable 
of  producing.  We  know  these  eggs  can 
be  had  throughout  the  entire  year.  We 
know  we  can  grow  excellent  broilers, 
turkeys,  and  what  have  you  in  the  fowl 
world,  under  the  most  confining  conditions 
during  any  part  of  the  year.  We  know  that 
successful  attainment  in  these  fields  of 
endeavor  is  due  to  advances  made  in  the 
main  in  vitamin  research,  covering  actual 
discovery  of  the  vitamins,  chief  sources  of 
them,  stability  and  lability  of  them  (air 


Again  It’s  Vitamins 

BY  DR.  L.  N.  GILMORE 


and  heat  resistance),  and  the  requirements 
of  poultry  and  other  live  stock  for  them. 

Today,  we  know  that  poultry  needs 
vitamins  “A.”  “B  ”  “B  4,”  “D,”  “E,”  “G,” 
and“K.”  In  addition,  there  are  two  factors 
known  as  the  anti-pellagric  filtrate  factor 
and  the  anti-gizzard-erosion  factor.  The 
vitamin  “C,”  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  scurvy  in  human  beings,  is  thought  to 
be  by  most  authorities  made  or,  better, 
synthesized  within  the  body. 

When  any  of  the  vitamins  above  are 
lacking  in  the  diet,  abnormal  but  definite 
disease  symptoms  appear.  These  are 
called  deficiency  disorders. 

In  vitamin  “A”  deficiency,  the  mucous 
membranes  are  attacked.  The  salivary 
glands  and  mucous  glands  of  the  intestinal 
tract  dry  out;  pus-filled  nodules  appear 
on  the  inner  walls  of  the  esophagus.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  tear  glands  are  affected,  for 
pus-filled  fluid  appears,  which  produces 
swelling  and  closing  of  the  eyelids.  “A” 
deficiency  in  poultry  has  often  been  called 
nutritional  roup,  for  the  appearance  of  a 
bird  badly  affected  resembles  one  that  has 
had  a  severe  case  of  roup.  However,  it  is 


The  requirements  of  poultry  for  vitamin 
“B”  are  not  known,  but  fortunately,  it  is 
apparent  that  adequate  quantities  of  this 
vitamin  are  furnished  in  poultry  rations 
since  cereals  and  cereal  by-products 
commonly  fed  to  poultry  are  exceedingly 
well  “nourished”  with  this  vitamin.  Vita¬ 
min  “B”  deficiency  does  not  occur  in 
poultry  flocks  where  normally  good  rations 
are  fed.  It  is  induced  experimentally  by 
autoclaving  (heating)  the  diet. 

Vitamin  “B  4”  deficiency  also  creates 
nerve  disorders  usually  more  severe  than 
in  “P>”  deficiency,  for  apparently  brain 
nerve  centers  are  attacked,  resulting  in  the 
victim  virtually  going  wild.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  where  “B  4”  deficiency  has  oc¬ 
curred,  it  has  been  called  “crazy  chick 
disease.”  Usually  the  fastest  growing 
cockerels  are  the  victims ;  their  gait  be¬ 
comes  unsteady,  the  head  and  neck  twist 
sidewise  and  backward  convulsively,  ex¬ 
haustion  results  eventually,  and  after  a 
rest  period  the  convulsive  performance  is 
repeated. 

Fortunately,  this  is  a  rather  rare  disease 
for  cereals  that  carry  vitamin  “B”  invari¬ 


distinguished  from  this  disease  because 
the  “A”  deficiency  affects  the  esophagus 
and  intestinal  membranes. 

Latest  facts  apparently  indicate  that 
400  units  of  vitamin  “A”  per  100  grams 
of  feed  will  definitely  prevent  “A”  de¬ 
ficiency  in  young  chicks.  For  quite  some 
time,  it  was  thought  that  approximately 
this  amount  was  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  older  bird  and  the  laying  bird,  'but 
rather  recently  it  has  been  discovered  that 
as  growth  increases,  the  demands  for 
vitamin  “A”  become  greater.  Actually, 
older  birds  and  layers  require  twice  the 
amount  of  “A”  that  the  baby  chicks  do. 

Fortunately,  vitamin  “A”  abounds  in 
several  of  the  high-grade  poultry  ingre¬ 
dient  feedstuffs.  It  is  also  fortunate  that 
a  unit  of  vitamin  “A”  can  be  actually 
determined  in  these  various  feedstuffs,  and 
that  poultry  rations  can  be  built  with  a 
definite  and  known  quantity  of  “A.”  No 
one  should  be  satisfied  with  the  require¬ 
ment  levels  mentioned  here.  For  an  added 
factor  of  safety,  each  100  grams  of  any 
chick  starter,  grower,  or  laying  feed  should 
contain  at  least  twice  the  quantities  men¬ 
tioned.  In  other  words,  starter  mash 
should  contain  over  1.000  units  of  vitamin 
“A,”  growing  mash  at  least  1,500  units, 
and  a  laying  mash  2,000  units. 

These  levels  are  easily  attained  when 
good,  high-grade  alfalfa  leaf  meals,  yellow 
corn,  and  fish  oils  are  used.  These  feed  in¬ 
gredients  are  the  richest  known  sources  of 
Vitamin  “A.”  Corn  gluten  meal  is  an 
excellent  source,  actually  richer  than  corn 
itself,  but  is  not  as  commonly  used  as 
others  mentioned. 

There  has  been  a  prevailing  idea  that 
dehydrated  alfalfa  leaf  meals  are  richer  in 
vitamin  “A”  than  sun-cured  meals.  I 
suspect  this  might  be  true  if  all  meals  of 
the  two  different  types  were  average,  but 
sun-cured  alfalfa  leaf  meals  produced  in 
the  far  western  areas,  where  sunshine 
prevails  almost  continuously  during  the 
harvest  season,  where  irrigation  permits 
seven  or  eight  crops  to  be  grown  each 
season,  and  where  little  or  no  rain  fall 
complicates  the  picture,  and  where  cur¬ 
ing  because  of  the  intense  beat  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  few  hours,  it  is  apparent 
that  meals  resulting  from  this  type  of 
curing  may  actually  have  more  vitamin 
units  than  the  highest  grade  of  dehydrated 
meals. 

Vitamin  “B”  is  known  to  be  a  complex: 
factor  and  is  generally  called  the  anti- 
neurotic  vitamin  since  in  its  absence 
definite  nerve  disorders  appear  designated 
as  polyneuritis,  poly  meaning  many,  and 
neuritis  meaning  inflammation  of  the 
nerves.  However,  vitamin  “B”  deficiency 
brings  on  loss  of  appetite,  convulsions  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  general  debility. 
It  deficiency  continues,  death  results. 


ably  carry  a  good  load  of  “B  4.”  Where  it 
has  occurred,  however,  increasing  the  hard 
grain  intake  has  brought  immediate  relief. 

For  many  years,  vitamin  “G”  was 
thought  of  also  as  a  complex  factor,  but 
it  has  been  only  recently  that  most  au¬ 
thorities,  at  least,  are  agreed  that  vitamin 
“G”  is  laetoflavin  (sometimes  called 
riboflavin),  and  mainly  growth  promoting. 
However,  in  “G”  deficiency  we  get,  in 
addition  to  decreased  growth,  failure  of 
egg  to  hatch  and  an  increased  mortality. 
In  severe  deficiencies,  a  paralysis  sets  in 
which  affects  legs  and  feet.  Victims  sit 
on  their  hocks  with  legs  outstretched  and 
toes  curled  inward. 

We  have  Dr.  L.  C.  Norris  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  at  Cornell  University  to  thank  for 
determining  vitamin  “G”  values  of  poxdtry 
feedstuffs  and  the  requirements  of  poultry 
for  this  vitamin.  The  table  below,  taken 
from  Cornell  University  Bulletin  No.  660 
(1036),  is  shown  with  permission  of 
Dr.  Norris : 


Relative  Vitamin  G  Content  Units  of 
of  Common  Feedstuffs  Vitamin  G 

Feedstuffs  Per  Gram 


Dried  pork  liver .  100 

Dried  yeast  .  35 

Dried  whey  .  30 

Dried  skim-milk  .  20 

Alfalfa  meal,  dehydrated  .  16 

Alfalfa  meal  .  11 

White  fishmeal  .  10 

Sardine  fishmeal .  7 

Meat  scrap  .  6 

Menhaden  fishmeal  .  5 

Wheat  germ  .  4 

Soy-bean  oilmeal  .  3 

Wheat  middlings,  standard  and 

flour .  2 

Wheat  bran  .  2 

Wheat  red-dog  flour  .  1 

Yellow  corn  .  . .  1 

Wheat,  hard  and  soft  .  0.5 

Barley  .  0.5 

Buckwheat  .  0.5 

Oatmeal  .  0.5 

Oats  .  Trace 

Corn-gluten  meal  .  0 


(Note — It  is  agreed  by  authorities  that  a  high- 
grade,  carefully  prepared,  sun-dried  Alfalfa  leaf- 
meal  carries  as  much,  or  more,  of  vitamin  G  as 
the  dehydrated  types.) 


According  to  the  Cornell  work,  chicks 
require  290  Cornell  units  of  vitamin  “G” 
per  100  grams  of  feed  intake  to  make 
maximum  growth  for  the  first  eight  weeks. 
The  requirements  are  lessened  consider¬ 
ably  after  this  time.  Breeding  birds  re¬ 
quire  230  units  of  “G”  per  100  grams  of 
feed  in  order  that  their  eggs  batch  well, 
and  but  130  units  per  100  grams  of  feed 
are  required  for  good  egg  production.  The 
Cornell  “G”  unit  is  equivalent  to  one 
microgram  of  synthetic  vitamin  “G” 
(laetoflavin).  A  microgram  equals  one 


millionth  of  a  gram.  In  building  poultry 
rations,  a  margin  of  safety  should  always 
be  allowed  for  computing  vitamin  values. 
Dr.  Norris  recommends  in  the  case  of 
vitamin  “G”  a  safety  margin  of  20  percent. 

Much  has  been  written  about  vitamin 
“D”  and  probably  few  if  any  poultry  men 
are  unaware  of  its  great  necessity  in  the 
poultry  yard.  Space  does  not  permit  here 
for  a  worthy  discussion  on  the  subject, 
but  let  it  be  repeated  that  in  “D”  defici¬ 
ency,  we  first  notice  a  peculiar  gait,  stilted, 
as  if  birds  were  attempting  to  walk  on 
their  toes ;  eventually  weakness  comes  on 
and  birds  rest  on  their  breasts,  legs  spread 
sidewise.  In  severe  rickets,  hock  joints 
enlarge,  spines  curve,  and  breast  bones 
crook.  On  autopsy,  we  find  beading  (bulb¬ 
like  formations)  at  rib  ends. 

Rickets  result  from  failure  of  cartilage 
to  calcify  (harden.)  Failure  to  calcify  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  food  vitamin  “D”  intake 
or  lack  of  irradiation  by  sunlight.  Sun¬ 
light  activates  a  substance  in  the  skin 
tissues  that  in  turn  forms  vitamin  “D” 
in  the  body.  Vitamin  “D”  makes  possible 
the  assimilation  of  mineral  elements, 
calcium  and  phosphorus,  for  bone  forma¬ 
tion.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  with¬ 
out  calcium  or  phosphorus  present,  though 
vitamin  “D”  be  adequate,  we  still  can 
have  severe  rickets. 

After  many  years  of  conflicting  results 
in  research,  it  is  conceded  by  authorities 
that  at  least  40  IJ.  S.  P.  units  of  vitamin 
“D”  are  required  by  chicks  for  each  100 
grams  of  feed.  Minimum  requirements  are 
aproximately  20  U.  S.  P.  units.  Twenty 
U.  S.  P.  units  of  vitamin  “D”  are  required 
by  chicks  for  each  100  grams  of  feed.  For 
safety  margin,  double  this  amount  is 
recommended.  For  layers  and  breeders,  at 
least  80  U.  S.  P.  units  for  100  grams  of 
feed  are  required  if  safety  margins  are 
to  be.  provided.  Since  vitamin  “D”  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  mash  portion  of  the  daily 
ration  and  grain  invariably  fed  after  birds 
are  six  weeks  of  age,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  make  vitamin  “D”  calculations  on  the 
basis  of  both  mash  and  grain  intake. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  a  minimum  at 
least  of  80  U.  S.  P.  units  and  160  U.  S.  P. 
units  per  100  grams  of  starter  mash  and 
layer  or  breeder  mash  respectively. 

The  common  source  of  vitamin  “D”  for 
poultry  feeds  is  fish  oil,  cod  liver  oil  being 
most  commonly  used.  Since  certain  tuna 
fish  livers  contain  thousands  of  vitamin 
“D”  units  per  gram,  it  has  become  the 
practice  of  some  vitamin  “D”  dispensers 
to  fortify  straight  U.  S.  P.  cod  liver  oil 
containing  S5  or  more  units  per  gram  with 
the  tuna  liver  oil,  standardizing,  as  a  rule, 
on  40  units  per  gram. 

Vitamin  “E”  (anti-sterility  vitamin), 
necessary  at  least  in  the  breeder  diet  for 
reproduction,  is  adequately  supplied,  so  it 
appears  in  the  light  of  research,  in  the 
germs  of  grains  and  in  the  leaves  of 
plants.  Therefore,  alfalfa  leaf  meal  is  a 
good  source  of  vitamin  “E.”  Whole  wheat 
is  an  excellent  source.  Good  rations  that 
supply  these  sources  prevent  deficiencies 


of  vitamin  “E.” 

Vitamin  “K”  is  known  as  the  anti- 
liemorrhagic  vitamin.  A  deficiency  in  this 


Vitamin  G  Deficiency  (Nutritional) 


vitamin  prevents  blood  from  clotting,  and 
also  causes  blood  vessels  to  become  thin. 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal  is  a  rich  source  of  this 
vitamin.  The  only  deficiency  so  far  at 
least  has  been  produced  experimentally. 


Ventilating:  Henhouse 

I  find  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  for  henhouse  ventilation,  re¬ 
gardless  of  where  henhouse  sets,  is  to 
take  a  hand  saw  and  saw  off  from  two  to 
five  inches  (according  to  width)  all  along 
the  length  of  the  building,  right  up  close 
to  the  roof.  Then  you  will  have  less 
trouble  wondering  if  this  or  that  window 
should  be  open  or  shut. 

Thus  inside  of  henhouse  is  the,  same 
temperature  as  outside  whether  Windows 
are  open  or  shut,  and  without  draft.  I 
have  no  more  trouble  with  cold,  damp,  or 
frosty  temperature  inside  of  the  hen¬ 
house.  The  fresh  air  is  always  entering 
the  ventilator  and  lowering  to  the  floor, 
moving  back  of  henhouse  and  rising  to 
roof  to  push  out  stale  air  through  venti¬ 
lator.  If  necessary  screen  over  ventilator 
to  keep  out  birds,  rats,  etc.  I  have  used 
this  sort  of  ventilation  for  about  five 
years  without  any  trouble.  J.  J.  H. 

Connecticut. 
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1h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  12,  1988 


HIGH  PRODUCTION  PLUS  LONGEVITY 

Our  PULLETS  1st  and  2nd  at  N.  Y.  State  Contest 
Out  HENS  1st  and  3rd  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Our  two  pens,  entered  in  the  1937-88  New  York  State  (Farming- 
dale)  Contest,  now  rate  First  and  Second  High  Red  Pens  To 
Hate  .  .  .  Our  two  pens  entered  at  the  1937  Vineland  IIEN 
Test  finished  as  First  and  Third  Red  Pens  for  the  year.  Such 
performance  by  four  Redbird  Farm  Pens  of  varying  ages  demon¬ 
strates  that  our  strain  combines  wonderful  laying  ability  with 
remarkable  stamina  and  longevity. 


LIVABILITY 

IGUARANTEED 

First  4  Weeks 


98% 


on  Special. 
Grade-A  and 
Grade-B  Chicks. 


60/000 


Breeders 


Chicks  from  this  stock  are  bound  to  boost  your  profits.  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  sure  of  getting  them. 

EVERY  EGG  INCUBATED  Is  Produced  on  Our  OWN  FARM 
CHICKS  —  R.  I.  REDS  —  ROCK-RED  Cross  (Barred) 

FAST  GROWTH  —  ;EARLY  MATURITY  —  HEAVY  PRODUCTION 

Customers  report  :  Broilers  averaging  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks.  Pul¬ 
lets  starting  to  lay  at  from  4%  to  5  months,  and  in  50%  pro¬ 
duction  of  standard-size  eggs  at  G  months  of  age.  Many  people 
report  getting  00%  to  75%  and  higher  production  during  the 
winter  months. 


100% 

Pullorum  Frea 

Official  Tube 
Agglutination  Test 
Not  One  Reactor 


50% 


Production  of 
24  oz.  Eggs  at 
6  Months 


FREE  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  the  Largest  Rhode  Island 
Red  Breeding  Farm  iu  the  World.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS 


I 


3-lb.  Broilers 
at  10  Weeks 


^ Let  me  send 
you  this  FREE 
BOOK  on  how 
to  make  more ^ 
PROFITS  i«3 


with  Schwegler's 


THOR-O-BR  ED"  CHICKS 


SijmOui  uf  tPmtlil »/  fur  *2!  Yrtirs 


You  should  read  this  book  before  ordering  your  chicks. 

It  tells  the  complete  story  of  how  you  can  make  money 
with  Schwegler’s  Thor-O-Breds. 

BLOOD  OF  NATIONAL  WINNERS 

Contests  prove  that  Thor-O-Breds  have  the  blood  of  cham¬ 
pions.  At  1937  Passaic  County  N.  J.  Contest,  Schwegler’s 
Rhode  Island  Red  made  HIGHEST  record  with  313  eggs, 
340  points.  At  Western  New  York  Schwegler’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  322  points  —  Barred  Rock  301  Eggs.  Other  winnings. 

S  E  X  E  D  Raise  all  pullets  and  make  greater  profits. 
PHI  |  eye  Schwegler's  Thor-O-Breds  are  the  choice  of 
rULLC  I  a  thousands  because  they  are  bred  to  lay. 

BIG  DISCOUNT  Get  the  facts 

and  low  prices  today.  Our  big  Free 
book  and  CALENDAR  CATALOG  tells 
oil.  It  explains  cash  prize  contest.  Send 
for  your  copy  today.  * 

SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY 

207  NORTHAMPTON  •  BUFFALO,  N  Y. 


$250  CASH  PRIZES— WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


$7-50 


m 

rZjLi 


w„n,  BARRED  ROCKS 

0/**^  R.  I.  REDS 


H. A. Richards,  Owner 


RED-BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 

Sex-Linked  Day-Old  Pullets  and  Cockerels, 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  TRICES 

Pullorum  Clean  by  State  College 


THE  HARCO  ORCHARDS 
and  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  So.  Easton.  Mass.  (Circular)  Telephone  28-12 


W] 


fTL 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
_ .  tested.  No  reactors !  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write.  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


I 


Hampshires 


Be  sure  of  buying  genuine  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  from  a  farm  that  has  a 

CONTROLLED  BREEDING  PROGRAM 

BREEDERS  STATE  B.W.D. TESTED 

Surprisingly  Liberal  CHICK  GUARANTEE 

Write  for  FBEE  1938  literature  and  attractive 
prices  on  day  old  and  started  chicks. 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  90,  CASTANEA,  PENN  A. 


20  Years  N.  Y.  State  Certification 

White  Leghorn  chicks  from  high  pedigreed  B.  0.  P. 
males  and  old  hen  certified  breeders  ONLY.  All  tube 
Pullorum  tested.  Experiment!  Stations  reiwrt  mortality 
reduced  40%  when  chicks  are  raised  from  old  hen 
breeders.  Twenty  generations  of  old  lien  certified 
breeders  back  of  every  one  of  my  chicks.  AL1  eggs 
incubated  are  produced  on  my  own  farm.  Buy 
chicks  that  live,  lay  and  pay. 

H.  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton.-L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PECKHAM  FARM  REDS 

18  years’  experience.  High-grade  stock,  at  farm-profit 
prices.  4.100  birds.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  We  guar¬ 
antee  your  satisfaction.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular. 

PECKHAM  FARM 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


MARYLAND,  U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  TESTED 

CHICKS 


•  "It  Pays  to  Buy 
Nock’s  Snow  Hill 
Chicks  .  .  .  because  I 
give  my  customers 
DOUBLE  PROTECTION." 

50,0000  BREEDERS  -  MARYLAND-U.  S.  AP¬ 
PROVED  and  PULLORUM  TESTED  and  CULLED 

•  “Official  state  inspectors  and  state  veterinarians 
have  placed  the  stamp  of  authority  on  the  healthy 
quality  of  my  stock.” 


The  Right  Varieties  for  Profits  at  Any  Season 

“Choose  from  these  ten  money-making  varieties— 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Black  Giants  .  .  .  also  my  Rock-Red 
Cross  and  Sex-linked  cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also 
started  chicks.  These  are  all  extra  quality  chicks  at 
the  right  price  .  .  .  and  they  are  all  backed  by  our 
guarantee.”  Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs. 

FREE  NEW  Write  today _ get  this  valu- 

C.  ..  |  _  able  catalog  and  1938  prices 

**  •  A  L.  %J  Va  — also  early  order  discount. 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Harold  E.  Nock,  Owner 


285  WASHINGTON  ST.,  SNOW  HILL,  MD. 


BABCOCKS 


HEALTHY 

CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds,  N.  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Bar.  Rocks, 

Rock -Red  Cross,  Red -Rock 
Baby  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

100%  Pullorum  Clean 

REPRODUCERS  of  America's  finest 
strains — Kimber,  McLoughlin,  Rice.  Hanson  Leg¬ 
horns;  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds;  Twitched  N.  Hamp¬ 
shires;  Bake  Winthrop  Rocks.  Every  chick  backed 
by  many  generations  high  record  dams.  Free  cata- 
log-  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  -  Ithaca,  New  York 


Content. 

r. 


LiMiliornx 

For  years  we  have  been  pedigree  breeding  for  high 
production,  large  body  size,  egg  size  and  color. 
We  are  proud  of  the  big  bodies  of  our  birds,  and 
their  production  is  both  pleasing  and  profitable. 

EXCELLENT  CONTEST  RECORDS 

three  pens  averaged  262  pts.  per  pullet. 
PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE.  Catalogue. 
Pullorum  Clean  for  years  official  tube  test. 

CONTENT  FARMS 

BOX  73,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


BL00D-TE8TED  B.W.] 
Antigen  Test  10- 


White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.50 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  11,00 


Add  le  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or 
COD.  Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 


PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS  and  hatching 

eggs  from  2000  double  pedigreed  breeders.  Circular. 
Established  1920.  Kimball  Poultry  Farm, Milford,  Mass. 


Baby  Chicks — W.  Giants,  N.  Hamps.,  Reds  (BWD  free!. 

Highland  Poultry  Farm,  Portsmouth,  R,  I.  Closed  Sun. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Fariningdale.  L.  I. 
Report  for  week  of  January  20: 

During  the  sixteenth  week  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  annual  New  York  State  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  the  pullets  averaged  to  lay 
3.02  eggs  per  bird  or  at  the  rate  of  43.2 
percent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  5.3  percent 
under  last  week’s  production.  The  total 
production  to  date  is  57.16  eggs  per  bird. 

High  Pens  for  Week —  Points  Eggs 
Harry  A.  Schnell,  Leghorns...  63  65 

Redbird  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds _  62  61 

Lamar  W.  Sexton,  N.  II .  60  62 

Redbird  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds....  59  59 

R.  O.  Wagemaker,  R.  I.  Reds.  56  57 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds.  .55  56 

Harry  A.  Schnell.  Leghorns...  55  56 

C.  D.  Cummings,  N.  II .  55  56 

Douglaston  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds.  54  55 

William  R.  Speck.  W.  P.  Rocks  54  55 


High  pens  to  date : 

White  Leghorns — 

Harry  A.  Schnell  . 1060  1131 

Harry  A.  Schnell  .  936  1058 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  .  921  972 

E.  &  D.  Chickens  Farm .  905  1001 

Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  .  SS7  963 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm  .  S77  SOS 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm  .  S65  S79 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  .  S65  967 

R.  I.  Reds — 

Redbird  Farm  .  989  1016 

Redbird  Farm  .  965  1006 

J.  J.  Warren  .  SS2  S76 

Crockett's  Spring  Farms .  S60  911 

B.  P.  Rocks— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace .  830  902 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace .  715  765 

V.  H.  Kirkup  .  701  743 

IV.  P.  Rocks — 

William  R.  Speck .  779  S31 

Philip  S.  Dabis .  566  654 

New  Hampshires — • 

Eben  Wood  . 1121  1117 

Lamar  IV.  Sexton .  823  S66 

Cross  Breds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  .  717  755 

White  Wyandottes — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm .  686  640 


Egg  prices,  highest  quotation.  New 
York  market,  January  20 :  White  281/_:C, 
brown  2Sc,  medium  26c. 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Report  for  week  ending  January  20: 

Ten  high  pens  to  January  20: 

R.  I.  Reds —  Points  Eggs 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 1083  1091 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc .  992  1085 


E.  B.  Parmenter  . 

963 

960 

HThite  Leghorns— 

Lindstrom  Hatchery  . 

1080 

1056 

Guy  A.  Leader  . 

1019 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm . 

.1009 

1029 

G.  M.  Zeiset  . 

956 

IV.  H.  Kaltreider  . 

970 

Guv  A.  Leader  . 

.  956 

797 

G.  M.  Zeiset  . 

.  938 

910 

Ten  high  pens  for  the  week 

: 

White  Leghorns — 

Guy  A.  Leader . 

.  70 

66 

Lindstrom  Hatchery . 

.  65 

62 

A.  M.  Wolgemuth  . 

.  04 

63 

Kerr  Cliickeries.  Inc . 

.  64 

62 

Fuzzydele  Farms . 

.  63 

59 

White  Leghorn  Egg  Farm... 

.  63 

66 

John  Schrope  . 

.  61 

5S 

R.  I.  Reds— 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 

.  66 

64 

New  Hampshires — 

Fuzzydele  Farms . 

.  61 

60 

George  F.  Shaw . 

.  61 

61 

Production  summary: 


Points 

Eggs 

Percent 

This 

week .  .  .  . 

. . . .4116 

4059 

47.45 

Last 

week .  .  .  . 

. . . .3789 

3762 

43.9S 

Net 

change. .  . 

.  .  .+326 

+  297 

+3.47 

Summary  to  date :  Competing  birds. 
1,222;  precent  production,  49.73:  total 
points,  65.349.40 ;  total  eggs.  68.060 : 
average  points  per  bird.  53.48 ;  average 
eggs  per  bird,  55.70:  average  egg  weight, 
23.2 ;  percent  mortality,  18.82. 


Wings 

Nothing  equals  a  hen  or  turkey  wing 
for  getting  into  corners  of  a  floor  behind 
doors  where  a  brush  will  not  go.  The 
stiffness  of  the  feathers  enables  one  to 
reach  into  quite  a  deep  crack  and  oust  the 
spiders  and  their  nests.  A  turkey  wing 
is  excellent  for  brushing  back  the  ashes 
from  an  open  fire.  Uses  little  thought  of 
present  themselves  as  one  begins  to  use  a 
wing.  A  new  use  I  have  recently  put  one 
to  is  to  shove  the  last  of  the  water  down 
the  outlet  of  the  set  tubs  after  washing. 
The  spindles  of  a  chair  back  or  the  stair 
railing  are  sometimes  so  near  together  no 
brush  can  got  between,  and  a  wing  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  this :  wet  it  if  necessary.  In 
my  childhood  home  a  wing  was  all  the 
kind  of  a  brush  we  had,  and  as  we  did 
have  hens,  wings  were  part  of  our  “stock 
in  trade,’’  as  it  were,  and  wings  were  in 
all  stages  of  wear.  I  can  see  now.  the 
wings  and  dust-pan  on  the  set  boiler  in 
the  kitchen.  a.  l.  l. 


,  Every  breeder 
bloodtested  for  BWD 
— you  take  no  chances  YM 
-it  means  faster  growth. 
f  stronger  resistance,  better 
livability,  backed  by  15  years’ 
experience. 

UNUSUAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Our  foundation  flock— 1,400  birds— 
mrnrnu  recently  averaged  231  eggs  per  bird; 

/next  year  average  was  ~oo  eggs. 
MSm  These  wonderful  layers  developed  from 
>  ROP  males  and  Breeders  with 
'  Pedigree  records  of  251  to  300 
I  eggs.  Mr.  Bogart  writes,  “My 
pullets  from  your  chicks  aver- 
I  aged  195  eggs  per  bird  last 
year.”  Our  1938  matings  backed 
‘by  high-powered  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeders.  Day  Olds,  Start¬ 
ed  Chicks.  Sex-linked  and 
Cross  Bred  Chicks. 

Big  Catalog  tells  complete 
„  -story  of  assured  profits.  It’s 
Wi'\-  FREE.  Address —  ^ 

HATCHERY  and 
POULTRY  FARM 
■  Box  42,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


BARRIO  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
WH.  MINORCAS 
BUFF 

ORPINGTONS 
BLACK  GIANTS  ! 


iirpee’s 

letumas 


Exquisitely  ruffled, 
i-richly  veined,  5  inches  . 

J  across.  Many  glorious  j 
rpinks,  scarlets,  laven¬ 
ders,  purples,  ail  colors! 

Tmixed,  a  full  25c-Pkt. 

J  of  seeds  postpaid  for 
I  just  10c.  Send  today! 

Separate  colors.  Giant  Ruffled 
Petunias — five  favorites.  Copper  Rose, 
Robin  Hood  (deep  crimson).  Pink  Pearl, 
Evening  Star(white) ,  Mauve  Queen — 5  pkts. 
✓7  ,  -  of  seeds,  one  of  each  (value 

S1.70),  for  only  $1 ! 

Burpee  s  Catalog  free — 

NFREr 


E 144  pages,  flower,  vege- 
fc  table  seeds.  Low  prices. 


458  BURPEE  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 


MASSANUTTEN 

VIRGINIA  CERTIFIED 

PULLORUM  TESTED 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  •  REDS  •  LEGHORNS 
Hatches  weekly — Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Massanutten  Hatchery, Box  J,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Rex  Large  Type  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  hen  matings,  25-28  oz.  eggs.  100%  State  tested 
(B.W.D. ).  Tube  agglutination.  A  breeder-hatchery 
with  a  real  quality  chick.  Personal  attention  each 
order.  N.  H.  Reds  also.  Reasonable  prices,  write. 

REX  POULTRY  FARM  -  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 


-TT— »  ARRED  ROCK  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS- 

EJ  Eggs.  SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison.  Conn. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Strong,  fast-growing  poults  all  from  our  own  breeding 
flock.  Send  for  circular. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


from 


Turkey  Belt. 

Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability;  fine 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chcstertown.  Md. 


■  BUYERS  for  5000  EGGS  or  POULTS 
I  available  for  spring  delivery  from 
hardy  Bronze  and  White  Holland 
Turkeys.  We  are  Breeder-Hatchers  and  sell  only  our 
own  stock.  We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 

D. &  I).  TURKEY  F  ARM,  Itox  3, 1.ake  Placid,  N.Ii 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Toms  and  hens,  well  matured 
breeders  from  State  certified  and  bloodtested  flocks. 

MISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY.  -  DRAPER.  VIRGINIA 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Testod  Stock. 

Thousands  w  eekly.  Discounts  for  early  hookings. 
LIST  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sollersvillo,  Ponna. 


ROAD  END  WHITE  IIOIJT.ANDS-meat  type, 

healthy,  vigorous.  EGGS  AND  POULTS.  Prices 
reasonable.  GIBBS  FARMS  -  Manlius.  New  York 


Aiiolilu  Pnnllc  Breeders,  Started  Poults.  REID 

yudllty  rUUIlb  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Maryland’s 
us  Bronze 


DUCK 

&G0S 

vi 


Also  TURKEY  POULTS,  BABY  I 
CHICKS.  Illustrated  Catalog! 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks  for| 
PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RI-DGWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY. 

Box  34,  LaRue,  Ohio| 


nilfiKI  lupc  Mammoth  White  Pekins,  6  lbs.  nt  10 
UfUwnLlllUv  weeks.  Also  White  Indian  Runners. 
Lakeview  Poultry  Farm  -  Barker,  New  Y  ork 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  j. 


Ducklings 


Mammoth  White  Pekin— rapid  matur¬ 
ing.  large  type.  E.  E.  HARDING.  Albion,  N  Y. 


DUCKLINGS,  White  Runnors,  90%  production,  $8  for 
50.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS— Pekins,  $15—100;  Imperials,  $17. 
Chicks.  Llpory'a  Duck  Hatchery,  hew  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PARMENTER  REDS  —  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Males. 
Barred-Red  crosses.  Day  old  pullets.  Hatching  eggs. 
State  tested  for  Pullorum  disease.  F.  D.  THOMAS. 
SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  MEDWAY.  MASS. 


WEADER’S  ?^t°e°d  CHICKS 

12,000  Hi-Quality  Chicles  weekly,  from  18  popular 
profit  paying  Breeds.  Bronze  Turkey  Poults.  All 
B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Write  for  prices  and  literature. 

WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


GABRIEL’S  Chicks— Backed  by  54  years  of  Continuous 
Breeding.  Wh.  Leghorns.  N.  H.  and  Parmenter  Reds. 
Pullorum  Tested.  Cir.  Gabriel's  Poultry  Farm.  Odessa,  h.f. 


Godshall’s  Quality  Chicks.  All  N.  H..  eggs  direct.  W. 
I,egs.  my  own  old  hen  matings.  Buy  the  best,  prices  right, 
bloodtested,  write.  Godshall’s  Pity  Farm.  Souderton.  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  REDS  —  Heavy  lavers.  producing  vigorous  chick* 
*12—100;  *100—1000."  SALEM  FARM,  Mt.  Veruoo,  N.  H. 
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\SK  FOR  picture  and  description  of  this  niod- 

ern  home,  every  improvement,  first-class  con- 
rlition  on  5  1/3  acre  chicken  farm;  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  ’chicken  houses,  fruit,  river-front,  Bergen 
County  N.  J.;  only  0  miles  from  New  Aork 
by  George  Washington  Bridge,  R.  4;  $9,500, 
easy  terms.  JOHN  KARL,  Owner,  Union  St., 
Fairlawn,  N.  3.  _ 


FOR  SALE — 200  acres,  8-room  house,  outbuild- 
in<rs ■  near  South  Jersey  seashore  resorts;  very 
reasonable  for  cash.  BOX  93,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 


a  at  f  OR  EXCHANGE,  14  1/2  acres,  6-room 

house,  houses  for  1.000  layers,  want  gas  sta¬ 
tion  small  store,  dwelling,  about  4  acres  ground. 
ADVERTISER  4775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FIORIDA.  LAKE  COMO,  Putnam  County,  to 
settle  estate,  2 %  acres.  6-room  home,  com¬ 
fortably  furnished,  electric  refrigerator,  good 
running  water;  2-car  garage;  shade,  citrus  fruit 
trees;  $2,200.  B.  H.  CARMER,  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -30-acre  farm,  large  house  with  im¬ 

provements.  large  barn,  one  chicken  house, 
also  brooder-house;  one  mile  Quakertown. 
ERNEST  OAVENS,  R.  B.  2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


61  ACRES,  13  ACRES  apples,  full  bearing,  28 
acres  good  crop  land,  woods,  small  stream; 
8-room  brick  house,  electricity,  water,  heater, 
fireplace,  corner  cupboards;  7  other  buildings; 
excellent  markets,  good  roads;  Philadelphia  19 
miles,  Ewan  *4  miTe;  price  reduced  to  $5,000, 
$1,500  cash.  AVAL  AA’INCHELL,  Ewan,  N.  J. 


TWO-STORY  HOUSE  and  lot  for  sale;  8  rooms, 
with  porches;  very  nice  location,  in  town. 
MRS.  DELI.A  BAKER,  Ellendale,  Del. 


156  ACRES,  GOOD  buildings,  30  head  stock, 
hay.  tools.  Grade  A  market.  DONALD 
MOORE,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


°60-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  on  Binghamton-Ithaca, 
N  Y.  State  road;  good  buildings,  fertile 
soil'  mile  from  Sheffield  plant;  rent  or  sale. 
CIIAS.  CORBIN,  50  Market  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


10  ACRES'.  UNIMPROVED,  at  Medford,  L.  I.; 

$500.  H.  KIEFER,  Owner,  Alt.  Sinai,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


,'OR  RENT — 150-acre  New  Jersey  general  farm, 
15  miles  to  canneries  and  markets.  G.  P. 
JPPINCOTT,  Alarlton.  N.  J. 


COMFORTABLE  EIGHT-ROOAI  home,  %-aere 
plot,  in  Hempstead,  N.  Y..  suitable  commuter 
>r  retired  party  who  appreciates  a  garden,  will 
-ndeavor  to  make  price  satisfactory  to  interested 
purchaser.  ADA'ERTISER  4781,  care  Rural 
^ew-Yorker. 


fARAr  WITH  milk  route  netting  $500  month 
PUTNAM,  Terrence  St.,  Springfield,  Alass. 


SMALL  FARAI,  new  3-room  house,  electric,  3 
outbuildings,  acre  land  clear,  more  available; 
cash  price  $1,700.  JOHN  AVACHEK,  Holts 
ville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


,  OR  RENT  —  Farm,  40  acres  clear,  house  7 
rooms,  garage,  barn,  no  tools;  lease.  Apply 
).  p.  CLAYTON,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE — The  La  Homa  Fruit  Farm,  near 
AVatkins  Glen:  75  acres;  for  particulars  write 
3LIZABETII  KEADY,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


33  ACRES.  FERTILE,  brook,  house,  buildings, 
some  tools:  highway;  road-side  stand  optional. 
E.  G.  PARKER,  R.  D.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  100  acres,  15  miles  from 
Albany,  on  State  Road;  good  soil.  20  acres. 
Alfalfa."  good  buildings;  modern  conveniences  in 
house;  water  in  barn:  for  full  particulars  write 
owner,  R.  P.  PETERSEN,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  52-acre  farm,  near  highway, 
ocean,  good  markets  at  nearby  Summer  re¬ 
sorts;  electric;  $2,000,  half  cash.  P.  O.  Box  6, 
Wildwood,  N.  J. 

261-ACRE  SHEEP  and  dairy  farm.  2  houses,  8 
barns,  running  water.  E.  A.  HOWARD,  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 

FIRST-CLASS  DAIRY  farm  for  sale,  or  trade. 

for  house,  chicken  farm.  AV rite  P.  0.  BOX 
452,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


Flemington, 

N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manager;  phone 

Flem- 

ington  242.  High  and 
January  28 : 

low  egg 

prices 

White  Eggs — 

N.  J.  fancy  extra . 

80.24  @$0.27% 

N.  J.  fancy  medium.  .  .  . 

.21%  @ 

.23% 

N.  J.  grade  A  extra .  .  .  . 

.23%  @ 

.26% 

X.  .T.  grade  A  medium.  . 

.21  @ 

.23% 

N.  J.  pullets . 

.19%  @ 

•21% 

N.  J.  peewees . 

.15%  @ 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.18  @ 

•26% 

Brown  Eggs — 

N.  J.  grade  A  extra .... 

.23  @ 

.27% 

N.  .T.  grade  A  medium .  . 

.20%  @ 

•22% 

N.  J.  pullets . 

.20 

959  cases  sold. 


"West  Paterson,  X.  J. 

North  Jersey  Co-op  Egg  Auction  ;  egg 
sales,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1.30  P.  31. 
High  and  low  egg  prices,  Jan.  28 : 

White  Eggs — 


Large . 

..$0.24  @,$0.29 

Large  creams . 

.  .24  @  .27 

Medium  . 

.  .21  %@  .23 

Medium  creams  . 

.  .22%  @  .23% 

Pullets . 

.  .20%  @  .21% 

Peewee  . 

.19% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Jumbo  . 

$0.24% 

Large . 

.  .23%  @  .24 

31 ediu m  . 

.21% 

246  cases  sold. 


Butler,  Pa. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg 

Auction  ;  31  ark  B. 

Weser,  auction  manager;  auctions, 

Tues- 

day  and  Friday,  10 

A.  31. ;  phone 

But- 

ler  4-5150.  High 

and  low  egg 

prices 

.Tan.  2S : 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy  large  . 

Fancy  medium  . . . . 

...  .19  @ 

•21% 

Extras  large . 

. . .  .22  @ 

.25 

Extras  medium  .  . .  . 

...  .19%  @ 

•21% 

Standard  large  . . . . 

...  .21%  @ 

.22 

Standard  medium  .  . 

...  .19  @ 

.20 

Producers  large  . . . . 

...  .20%  @ 

.22% 

Producers  medium  . 

...  .IS  @ 

.19% 

Pullets  . 

...  .16  @ 

•17% 

Checks  . 

...  .15%  @ 

.19 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy  large  . 

...  .23%  @ 

.25 

Fancy  medium . 

.19 

Extras  large . 

...  .22  @ 

.24% 

Extra  medium . 

...  .1S%@ 

.19% 

Producers  large  . . . . 

.21 

Producers  medium  . 

•  •  • 

.19 

Pullets  . 

.16 

477  cases  sold. 

Avon, 

31  ASS. 

Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction 

Association,  491  W. 

31  a  in  St.  II  ig 

li  and 

low  egg  prices,  Jan. 

27: 

White  Eggs — 

Large  specials  . 

$0.27% 

Medium  specials  .  . . 

...  .24%  @ 

•24% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Large  specials  . 

. .  .$0.28%  @$0.31 

Medium  specials  . . . 

...  .25%  @ 

.27% 

Large  extra  . 

...  .27%  @ 

•27% 

Medium  extra  . 

...  .25%  @ 

•25% 

Pullets . 

.26 

1,112  cases  sold. 

FOR  SALE — 294-acre  dairy  farm,  new  house, 
basement  barn,  120  feet;  to  settle  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  47S7.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  general  farm,  option  to 
buy.  ADVERTISER  4788,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VILLAGE  FARAI  of  30  acres,  on  State  Highway, 
near  city  of  over  100,000  population;  fine  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  valuable  frontage  that  will  pay 
for  entire  property;  only  $3,500  cash  required, 
balance  at  5%  and  easy  terms;  a  bargain;  in¬ 
vestigate.  ADVERTISER  4792,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 120-acre  farm  and  house,  on  main 
highway,  near  Pawling,  N.  Y.;  rent  $35  a 
month  to  desirable  tenant.  Write  BOX  1S7, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 65-acre  farm,  2  houses  and  barn; 

apple  orchard,  stream,  beautiful  valley  view; 
rent  $50  a  month.  AVrite  BOX  187,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y. 


FOE  SALE— 100-acre  Alfalfa  farm,  good  house, 
large  basement  barn;  $1,500;  good  location, 
Wayne  County.  LEE  ANDREWS,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


80-ACRE  DAIRY,  good  buildings,  electric,  large 
creek,  one  mile  from  Altamont,  terms.  AAr AL¬ 
TER  ARMSTRONG,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE,  SELL,  Jersey  suburban  residence, 
for  200  acres  or  more,  stocked  dairy  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 166-acre  good  grain  and  pasture 
farm,  near  New  Castle,  Pa.:  good  buildings, 
electric.  J.  A4r.  COX,  Owner,  R.  5,  New  Castle, 
Pa. 


WILL  BUY  fruit  farm;  give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store  and  stock,  cheap,  if 
sold  at  once;  $5,000  cash  needed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 204-acre  dairy  farm,  barns  for  100 
cows,  Grade  A  milk,  horse  barn,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  farm  implements,  running  brook,  main 
road.  NATHAN  NEWMAN,  New  Hackensack, 
N.  Y. 


SIXTY  ACRES,  near  State  normal  school,  fruit, 
dairying,  canning  crops,  poultry.  G.  A. 

RATHBUN,  Owner,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  DAIRY  farm.  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y. ; 
$2,000.  Inquire  B.  DesMARAIS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Worcester, 

Pa. 

Tri-County  Producers 

Co-operative  As- 

sociation,  Inc. ;  auctions,  3Ionday 

and 

Thursday,  9  A.  31. ;  phone  Center 

Point 

120;  Elmo  Underkoffler, 

manager. 

High 

and  low  egg  prices  Jan. 

27; 

IVhite  Eggs — 

Fancy  large  . 

$0.24  @$0.28% 

Fancy  medium . 

.22  %@ 

.24% 

Extras  large  . 

.23  @ 

.28 

Extras  medium  . 

.22  @ 

•24% 

Standard  large  . 

.22%  @ 

.23 

Standard  medium  . 

.21  %@ 

.22% 

Producers  large  . 

.20%  @ 

.23 

Producers  medium  .  . . . 

.21  %@ 

22 

Pullets  . 

.20%  @ 

•21% 

Peewees  . 

.17 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy  large  . 

.24  %@ 

.26 

Fancy  medium . 

.23% 

Extras  large  . 

.23  @ 

.25% 

Extras  medium  . 

.22  @ 

.23 

Pullets  . 

.18 

Jumbo  . 

.30 

453  cases  sold. 

Vineland, 

X.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association; 
G.  M.  Luff,  auction  master.  High  and  low 
egg  prices  Jan.  27  : 


White  Eggs — 


Fancy  extras  . 

...$0.24  @$0.29% 

Fancy  medium . 

.  ..  .21% @ 

.23% 

Grade  A  extra . 

...  .22%  @ 

.25% 

Grade  A  medium  .  . . 

...  .21%  @ 

.23 

Pullets  . 

...  .20%  @ 

•21% 

Ducks  . 

.27 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A  extras  . . . . 

...  .22%  @ 

.24% 

Grade  A  medium  . .  . 

...  .21%  @ 

•23% 

Pullets  . 

...  .20  @ 

.21 

Peewees  . 

.19 

1,09S  cases  sold. 


51-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity:  2  miles  from  Plainfield,  N.  J.  DANIEL 
B.  WADE,  811  Chestnut  St.,  Union,  N.  J. 

RETAIL  MILK  route  (about  500  quarts),  or 
small  dairy  products  plant,  possibilities  for 
expansion;  or  part  interest  in  plant  with 
active  service  in  production  or  sales.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

255-ACRE  FARM,  fine  country  home  or  dairy 
farm,  fine  view,  black  road,  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water,  fine  shade;  7-eent  milk  market,  also 
milk  trucking  job;  near  two  lakes,  good  fishing, 
bathing;  plenty  fruit;  depot,  store,  P.  0.,  one 
mile.  BOX  71,  Charlton  Depot,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE,  or  lease.  111 — 56-acre  farms,  good 
buildings;  reasonable.  ROY  BANGS,  Spartans- 
burg.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Home,  seven  rooms,  hall,  pantry, 
electricity7,  town,  well  water  inside  house,  hot¬ 
air  furnace,  concrete  basement,  outside  and  in¬ 
side  entrance,  two  porches,  garage,  nice  shade, 
fruit,  shrubbery;  85-ft.  front  on  State  road  313, 
395  feet  to  Chop  tank  River,  boating,  fishing; 
edge  of  Greensboro.  Md.;  terms.  THOMAS  E. 
BASTIN,  709  13tli  St.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

POULTRY  FARM,  main  highway,  Route  35, 
500-foot  front,  4  acres.  C.  C.  IIARDESTER, 
Keyport,  N.  J. 

SACRIFICE— For  quick  sale,  farm,  226  acres, 
situated  Dansville,  Steuben  County.  N.  Y.; 
good  buildings,  good  water,  various  kinds  timber. 
ADVERTISER  4810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UP-STATE  NEW  YORK,  10-room  farmhouse, 
good  condition,  electric  stove,  ice  box,  running 
hot  and  cold  water,  furniture;  sacrifice;  $1,400 
cash.  J.  KALTENBACH,  268  W.  23d  St.,  New 
York. 

5-  YEAR-OLD  14-acre  farm  for  sale;  4-room 
house  and  sun  parlor  with  all  improvements; 

near  2S  highway  and  small  creek;  all  buses 
running  to  New  York.  Inquire,  P.  KORPI,  R. 
D.,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

CHEAP  FOR  quick  sale,  12  %  acres,  6-room 
house,  barn;  macadam  road,  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity  at  door,  spring.  O.  LOEFFEL,  South 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

BARGAIN  —  Beautifully  situated  sight,  2(4 
acres,  healthy,  Ulster  County,  for  old  folks 
or  children’s  home;  3  houses  and  store,  garage, 
henhouse;  adjoining  water,  bathing;  if  sold 
February.  ADVERTISER  4816,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm,  seven  acres,  new 
building  for  600  hens;  mile  from  town;  good 
business;  now  have  a  cow.  400  chickens  to  start; 

6- room  house,  new  garage,  water,  electricity. 
ADVERTISER  4818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MODERN  2,000-HEN  poultry  plant,  5,000  hatch¬ 
ing  and  brooding  equipment,  good  8-room  shin¬ 
gle  house,  hatching  egg  trade  and  united  farms 
supervision  optional.  ROBIN  WOOD  COTTAGE, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

2-ROOM  GUEST  and  chicken-dinner  house,  15 
years;  with  1.000  equipped  poultry  plant,  40 
ores,  half  wood;  State  road,  town.  ROWSE, 
Ireat  Barrington,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  —  Well-equipped  and  established 
hatchery  in  Central  New  Jersey;  175.000 
hatching  capacity;  colony  houses,  electric  bat¬ 
teries  and  other  necessary  equipment;  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  write  ADVERTISER  4819,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  35  acres,  wood,  good  build¬ 
ings,  water  in  house,  12  miles  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  good  for  poultry  and  fruit;  price  $2,500. 
WM.  SHANKS,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

MUST  SELL  130-acre  farm,  beautifully  located, 
Adirondaeks,  no  buildings;  price  less  than 
value  pine  on  land.  ADVERTISER  4821,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Modern  home  and  stables  with  box- 
stalls,  four  or  five  bedrooms,  cottage,  etc., 
near  New  York;  write  particulars  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4S23,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM,  450  aeres,  50  miles  south  Wash¬ 
ington,  one-lialf  cleared,  has  half  million  feet 
saw  timber,  productive  soil,  2  good  dwellings, 
30-cow  dairy  barn,  2  silos,  horse  and  cattle 
barns,  2  granaries,  tool  shed;  running  xvater  and 
electricity:  gross  income  $9,753;  price  $30  acre. 
ADVERTISER  4825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  established  tourist 
home,  doing  a  good  business.  M.  J.  DOWER, 
Sheffield,  Mass. 

WILL  RENT  year,  with  option  to  buy,  acreage 
with  14  to  20-room  furnished  house  with  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  on  busy  New  England  road 
within  200  miles.  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
482S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

28-ACRE  FRUIT  farm,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
cherries,  grapes,  asparagus;  good  buildings. 
ERNEST  L.  HARTMAN,  Biglerville,  Fa. 

MUST  SELL  20-acre  farm,  stock,  implements; 
$2,500.  F.  HEILMAN,  R.  1,  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 

ON  EASTERN  Long  Island,  State  Road,  Route 
25,  3  acres  land,  10-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  ideal  for  tourists,  gas  station  or  road- 
stand;  price  reasonable.  GUSSIE  HAYWARD, 
Wesley,  Maine. 

10  ACRES,  LEVEL,  modern  buildings,  edge 
Sherburne,  Route  12B;  $4,000.  JAY  MED- 
BURY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  1114  acres  farm 
land,  24  acres  meadow  land;  electricity;  300 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  goat;  7-room  house, 
fully  furnished  and  auto  garage;  sell  through 
owner’s  death.  MRS.  WILLIAM  MUNN,  Del- 
mont,  N.  J.;  near  Millville,  N.  J. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


FOR  SALE,  or  lease,  on  Long  Island,  modern 
S-room  house,  about  3  acres,  suitable  florist, 
nursery,  chickens,  or  development;  particulars, 
ADVERTISER  4836,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Grade  A  dairy  farm  for  20  head, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. ;  about  100  acres,  mostly 
rich  low  land  under  cultivation;  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  silo,  poultry  house  and  all  good  build¬ 
ings;"  now  stocked,  equipped  and  operated;  all 
livestock  to  be  sold;  give  full  information.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  farmhouse  and  buildings  with  sev¬ 
eral  acres  under  cultivation  suitable  for  gar¬ 
den  and  poultry;  owner  will  consider  exchange 
of  products  for  upkeep  of  place  to  experienced, 
desirable  couple;  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACRE  POULTRY  farm.  7-room  house,  barn, 
poultry  plant  for  1,000  liens;  $2,400,  part 
isli.  BOX  5,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  Retail  dairy  business;  sixty-five 
cows  and  complete  equipment  for  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  and  distributing  seven  hundred  quarts  in 
good  market.  ADVERTISER  4841,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
$3.25.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 

CLOVER  HONEY— 10-lb.  can  $1.50  prepaid.  2 
or  more  cans  $1  each,  f.o.b.  SPENCER 
BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Famous  Helderberg  Mountain  buck¬ 
wheat,  five-pound  pail  $1  postpaid;  60-pound 
cans  $4.20.  H.  GREULICK  &  SON,  Scotia, 
N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70;  buckwheat,  10  lbs.  $1.40. 
SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Buckwheat,  60  lbs.  $3.80,  two  $7.50; 

amber  $4.20;  send  for  complete  list.  WIX- 
SON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

PURE  CLOVER  HONEY,  postpaid,  comb  o 
boxes  $1,  5-lb.  pail  75c.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover  $5.40,  amber  $4.20, 
buekwliea_t  $3.90;  28  lbs.  clover  $2.70,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.95,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.60;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  liquid  clover 
$5.40;  10  lbs.  delivered  $1.75;  write  for  special 
offer  on  buckwheat  (20  lbs.  delivered  $2.70). 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PECANS  —  5  lbs.  large  Stuarts  $1.25,  2  lbs. 

shelled  $1.40,  delivered;  large  quantities 
cheaper.  J.  TRUS  HAYES,  Grower,  Merchant- 
ville,  N.  J. 

PEANUTS,  LARGE  hand-selected,  raw  or  roast¬ 
ed,  5-pound  bag  $1,  prepaid.  C.  W.  BURGESS', 
Courtland,  Virginia. 

HONEY — Fall  mixed  flowers  in  60’s  $4.  A.  J. 
NORMAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

POSTPAID  FOURTH  ZONE,  5  lbs.  boneless  salt 
codfish  strips  $1.10.  EARL  FOLLETT,  Box  90, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

FLORIDA  FRUIT  —  Delicious  tree-ripened,  un¬ 
colored,  large  size,  sweet,  juicy  oranges  and 
grapefruit;  bushel  box,  one  kind  or  mixed,  ex¬ 
press  prepaid  $3;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida. 

25  LBS.  OF  BLACK  walnuts  in  the  shell  $1.  ex¬ 
press  collect.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 

FINEST  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  60  lbs.  $4.  NEL¬ 
SON  BROS.,  93d  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  South  Florida,  tree-ripened  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates  ll  "3/5 
bn.)  $5,  half  crates  $3,  delivered.  IDYLWILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


BUTTERNUTS'  WANTED. 
Putney,  Vermont. 


M.  GARLAND, 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  0.  D 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

LIMBURG,  NEW  MUENSTER  cheese,  State 
Fair  winners:  26  lbs.  at  2414c  lb.  third  zone; 
6%  lbs.  $1.82  third  zone,  $1.95  fourth;  3]4  lbs. 
mild  sage  $1.04  third,  $1.10  fourth;  postpaid. 
G.  N.  HALL  (1),  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

THOSE  FAMOUS  Chesapeake  oysters  (my  kind) 
are  delicious  and  positively  --different;”  best 
selects  $2.30  gal.,  half  $1.25;  medium  $2,  half 
$1:  ail  prepaid  fourth  zone;  2  or  more  10  cts. 
gal.  less;  special  prices  for  resale.  WM.  LORD, 
Cambridge,  Md. 

DELICIOUS  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5  pounds  85e 
10  pounds  $1.50,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PAR¬ 
ISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Miscellan  eous 


WANTED — Milk  hauling  contracts  or  milk-haul¬ 
ing  business.  JACOBSEN,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Potato  planter,  digger  and  grader. 
HUBERT  D.  GAGE,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


RESTAURANT — Desirable  corner  location,  fully 
equipped;  living  rooms.  J.  WINCHELL, 
Shokan,  N.  Y. 


50  BE AI TIFUL  QUILTS,  $4  to  $25 ;  photos  6 
cts.;  rugs,  goose  feather-beds,  pillows.  VERA 
FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  poles  for  garden  fence  and 
rustic  work.  CARLSON  AND  LASHER,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Refrigerating  and  ice  machine,  4- 
ton  Brunswick-Kroeschell,  all  equipment  CO-2 
gas;  excellent  condition.  JAS  A.  O’CONNELL, 
392  George  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 4,S00-egg  Newtown  incubator,  also 
brooder  stoves.  ROBT.  WETMORE,  Ripley, 


FOR  SALE — Shenandoah  brooderette  and  broil- 
erette,  or  exchange  on  Hampshire  sheep.  JAS. 
ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FOE  SALE,  cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  used  disk  harrow. 
REDGATE,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


O.  K. 


FOR  SALE — One  Grimm  sap  outfit,  complete, 
with  one  thousand  buckets.  DANIELS  BROS.. 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


4  H.  P.  KOHLER  GAS  engine,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  $7.>.  JOHN  A.  MADAlt,  51  Edwin.  St., 
Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Good  chestnut  fence  posts,  length 
cut  to  your  ordex-.  HENRY  TOWNSEND, 
Allegany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9,000-egg  American  incubator.  V.  F. 
HILBIGAR,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

|"  "  Country  Board 


CONVALESCENT  HOME  — •  Convalescent,  aged, 
chronic,  resident  nurses:  reasonable;  20  miles 
from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Apply  PINE- 
IIURST,  Cherry  Lane,  Tallman,  N.  Y. 


HOME  FOR  NERVOUS  and  mentally  retarded 
boys  and  girls,  42  acres,  occupational  projects, 
home  training,  recreation;  individual  care  and 
experienced  supervision.  BRADFORD  HILLS, 
Canton,  Pa. 


BOARD  WANTED  in  small  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT — BOARD,  with  congenial  person.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  j 
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Feli? 


HEALTH 

Comes  First! 

It  costs  far  more  to  bring  a  cow 
back,  than  to  keep  her  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 


The  ailing  cow,  or  the  cow  out  of 
condition  wastes  feed,  breeds  irregu¬ 
larly  and  fails  to  produce  the  milk 
she  should. 

Thousands  of  wise  dairymen  feed  a 
little  Dijes-Tone  regularly  with  feeds. 
Its  valuable  pharmaceutical  herbs  pro¬ 
mote  appetite,  aid  digestion  and  assi¬ 
milation.  Its  balanced  mineral  content 
of  Iron,  Iodine,  Copper,  Manganese, 
Calcium  and  Phosphorus  helps  main¬ 
tain  capacity  to  produce  milk  and 
healthy  offspring.  Aids  to  promote 
glowing  health. 

AID  TO  CALVING 

When  cows  are  dry,  before  calving 
and  afterward,  feed  Dijes-Tone.  Feed 
it  to  all  growing  young  stock. 


Sold  only  direct  to 
dairymen  without  mid¬ 
dleman's  profit  in  the 
price. 

GET  THIS  FREE 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name 
and  address  with  number  of  cows 
and  growing  stock  you  feed  we’ll 
send  10  Mastitis  (Garget)  testers 
and  our  illustrated  book,  “How 
to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your 
livestock  and  Poultry.”  Near’s 
Pood  Co.,  Inc..  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Nears 

DIJES-TONE 


Feed  Supplement  FOR  LIVE  STOCK 

Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1039-G 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

No.  of  Cows  .........  Young  Stock . 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 
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VENTILATION  .  .  Rooi  ventaators  ...  all  types  for  all  build¬ 
ings;  also  complete  gravity  and  electric  systems. 
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Check  squares  □  for  information  wanted.  Print  name  and 
address  on  margin  and  mail  to 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

238  Taylor  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Branch:  Dept.  B-4,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


POWERFUL  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL 

Plows  5  acres  a  day. 
Discs,  cultivates, 
harvests.  Does  the 
work  of  3  or  4  horses,  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter.  The  PULLFORD  unit  is  quickly 
attached  to  Model  T  or  A  Ford.  It’s 
simple,  strong,  built  to  last.  Use  your 
old  Ford  or  buy  one  cheap,  and  get 
the  advantages  of  power  fanning.** 

Pullford  Co.  2888  Cedar  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


WRITE 


for  FREE  Catalog 

Pictures,  letters 
from  users,  details 
and  BOW  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 


FREE 

144  pages,  many  in  full 
color,  overflowing  with  actu¬ 
al  photos  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  every  flower 
and  vegetable  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  Largest  direet-by- 
mail  Seed  House  in  the 
world.  Very  low  prices. 


;  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


453  Burpee  Bldg., 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


It  so  happened  that  during  the  Dairy 
Farmers'  Union  strike  our  supply  of  milk 
was  reduced  to  the  needs  of  the  family 
so  that  we  had  no  milk  to  ship.  The 
Dairymen's  League  did  not  send  us  our 
October  check  and  threatened  us  that  it 
would  be  permanently  withheld  unless 
shipments  were  renewed  at  once.  Is  there 
anything  you  can  do  to  help  me?  I  will 
appreciate  anything  you  can  do.  Is  the 
contract  legal  and  have  they  a  right  to 
hold  my  October  milk  check? 

New  York.  producer. 

This  complaint  was  finally  adjusted  and 
the  producer  received  a  check  in  Decem¬ 
ber  for  his  October  milk.  The  incident 
indicates  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant 
treatment  of  producers  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  under  its  one-sided  contract.  For 
more  than  a  half  century  in  experience  in 
adjusting  difficulties  and  complaints  be¬ 
tween  milk  dealers  and  milk  producers, 
the  old  dealers,  while  arbitrary  enough  in 
chiseling  prices,  never  resorted  to  the 
petty  tyrannies  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  has  imposed  on  producers  in  ex¬ 
acting  the  full  letter  of  the  contract  and 
in  many  cases  like  this  even  more.  The 
producer  was  entirely  within  the  letter  of 
the  contract.  Other  complainants  have 
been  equally  so.  The  only  time  this  con¬ 
tract  was  ever  tested  by  the  State  Court 
of  Appeals  it  was  defeated.  There  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  it  was  never  valid. 
There  are  reasons  also  to  believe  that  it 
has  been  violated  by  the  League  itself  and 
for  that  reason  is  invalid,  but  few  farm¬ 
ers  are  in  a  position  to  bear  the  expense 
of  a  suit  through  all  the  courts  of  the 
State  to  test  the  validity  for  a  single 
month’s  milk  bill.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  condition  the  League  management 
does  not  hesitate  to  hold  up  the  farmer’s 
milk  bill  in  clear  violation  of  its  obliga¬ 
tion  whatever  the  facts  of  the  case  may 
be.  If  the  management  were  personally 
obliged  to  pay  their  legal  expenses  in  test¬ 
ing  the  law  as  the  producer  is  individual¬ 
ly  obliged  to  do,  there  would  probably  be 
less  of  this  complaint. 

Here  is  a  situation  that  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  your  readers  and  perhaps  a 
warning  to  investors  in  insurance :  A 
premium  payment  was  made  on  insurance 
for  a  touring  car  through  an  insurance 
broker.  This  broker  disappeared  about  a 
week  later  without  turning  in  the  funds 
to  the  company.  The  policy  was  issued 
by  the  company  and  received  by  me.  Now 
the  company  demands  that  I  pay  them 
the  amount  I  paid  the  broker  and  which 
he  failed  to  remit  to  the  company.  The 
company  claims  that  it  is  not  responsible 
for  this  loss  because  he  was  a  broker  and 
not  an  agent  of  the  company.  What  is 
your  opinion?  Do  the  insurance  laws  of 
New  York  State  allow  such  a  practice? 

New  York.  j.  k. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  in  this 
type  of  case  the  liability  of  the  insurance 
company  is  absolute  and  unrestricted  pro¬ 
vided  the  assured  can  prove,  either 
through  a  receipted  bill  or  a  canceled 
check,  that  a  premium  was  paid  by  him. 
If  the  company  persists  in  not  reinstat¬ 
ing  the  insurance  without  the  payment  of 
a  second  premium,  the  matter  should  be 
taken  up  at  once  with  the  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  at  Albany. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
this :  my  husband  purchased  preferred 
and  common  stock  in  M.  F.  Savage  Fac¬ 
tories,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
State  of  Maine,  factories  at  Minneapolis. 
Minn?  I  do  not  think  he  ever  received 
a  dividend  from  these.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  this  has  any  value,  mbs.  a.  f. 

New  York. 

According  to  our  information  the  last 
return  on  this  concern  was  filed  in  1934. 
It  was  reported  in  liquidation  in  1935 
and  business  discontinued  March  9,  1935. 

Samuel  Mussman  was  arrested  and 
held  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  The  authorities  had  been  looking 
for  him  for  more  than  a  year.  He  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  obtaining  $6,000  worth  of  stock 
on  a  promise  to  exchange  the  securities 
for  deeds  to  oil  properties  of  supposedly 
great  value.  He  is  said  to  have  traveled 
luxuriously  and  to  have  induced  many 
wealthy  persons  to  intrust  their  stocks 
to  him  on  a  promise  of  large  returns 
from  oil  operations.  He  gave  a  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  address  for  which  he  paid  $2  a 
month  for  the  mail  privileges.  To  one 
party  he  is  said  to  have  delivered  deeds 
to  royalties  in  Mid-Continental  and  Mid¬ 
American  Oil  companies  but  the  com¬ 
panies  existed  only  in  his  imagination  and 
he  made  restitution  when  suit  was  threat¬ 
ened.  Samuel  Goldie,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  alleged  partner  is  being  held  on  simi¬ 
lar  charges.  Mussman  has  a  record  of 
arrest  and  conviction  in  a  stock  swindle 
case  in  Boston  in  1927  and  arrest  and 
fine  in  Massachusetts  for  the  same  of¬ 
fense. 


I  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Mutual 
Bank  and  Premium  Co.,  Meeker  Bldg., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  now  at  99  Hudson 
St.,  New  York  City,  whereby  I  was  to 
receive  a  112-piece  set  of  dishes  after  I 
had  taken  and  paid  for  179  copies  of  a 
book  called  “Ransom.”  A  collector  came 
and  collected  and  sold  copies  every  week 
but  this  Summer  they  discontinued  their 
agent  and  sent  copies  by  express  C.  O.  D. 
I  had  my  179  copies  but  no  dishes.  They 
ignored  my  letter  asking  for  the  premium 
and  sent  me  a  card  telling  me  I  could 
finish  the  new  story  in  3S  more  copies. 
I  don't  want  any  more  books.  I'm  sick  of 
these  trashy  stories.  They  were  10  cents 
a  copy.  I  continued  to  pay  so  I  could 
get  my  dishes.  They  now  have  $17.90 
and  I'm  out  the  dishes.  mrs.  W.  j.  y. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  took  this  complaint  up  with  the 
Mutual  Book  and  Premium  Company. 
They  did  not  acknowledge  our  letter  but 
it  evidently  stirred  them  up  for  Mrs.  Y. 
wrote  she  received  a  32-piece  set  of  dishes 
whereas  the  agent  had  written  in  pencil 
she  was  to  have  a  112-piece  set.  We  again 
wrote  the  concern  and  they  state  that  the 
order  contains  no  mention  of  a  set  of 
112  pieces,  and  they  cannot  supply  same. 
The  order  left  with  her  did  not  show  the 
notation  for  a  112-piece  set  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  company's  order  failed  to  show  it 
but  the  agent  sold  the  order  on  that  basis. 
The  company  is  within  its  right  in  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  signed  order  but  an  agent  who 
misrepresents  in  this  way  should  not  be 
retained.  There  were  some  200  in  the 
vicinity  had  similar  experiences.  The 
dishes  were  to  be  sent  free  but  the  reader 
was  obliged  to  pay  68  cents  and  the  set 
was  not  complete  at  that.  Mrs.  Y.  says 
she  never  listened  to  a  salesman’s  gift  of 
gab  before  and  it  will  never  happen  again. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  the  American  De¬ 
tective  Training  School.  2640  Broadway, 
New  York,  will  give  sufficient  knowledge 
for  a  detective  job  with  any  mining  com¬ 
pany,  railroad  or  steamship  line,  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  company,  trust  com¬ 
pany,  insurance,  surety  or  bond  company, 
or  any  large  business?  Their  cost  is  $15 
cash  for  16  lessons.  F.  c.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  claims  made  for  this  course  were 
unreasonable  and  George  Wagner,  trading 
as  the  American  Detective  Training 
School  and  as  American  Detective  Sys¬ 
tem,  has  been  ordered  to  discontinue  rep¬ 
resenting  that  this  course  contains  all 
the  information  and  instruction  necessary 
to  become  a  detective  and  qualify  for  a 
position  with  the  United  States  Secret 
Service.  The  school  must  also  cease  de¬ 
ducting  a  percentage  for  overhead  from 
refunds  made  to  students  when  they  dis¬ 
continue  the  course  of  study. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  gave  me  regarding  the  Domestic 
Bureau,  also  the  advice.  I  appreciate  the 
wonderful  service  your  office  gives  the 
people.  m.  L.  D. 

New  York. 

This  Bureau,  and  other  reliable  em¬ 
ployment  bureaus,  require  that  the  ap¬ 
plicants  must  apply  personally  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  anyone  a  position  un¬ 
less  they  do  interview  them  personally. 
They  also  require  the  applicant  to  wait 
a  week  while  references  are  checked  be¬ 
fore  employment  is  offered.  The  fee  is 
usually  10  percent  of  a  whole  month’s 
salary,  payable  when  applicant  is  hired. 
It  is  unwise  to  come  to  New  York  City 
or  any  other  place  for  employment  with¬ 
out  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  yourself 
for  some  time  because  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  a  position  would  be  secured 
promptly. 

I  sold  to  Thomas  Greaslisli,  647  First 
Avenue,  New  Y'ork,  three  wire-hair  fox- 
terriers  and  three  chow  puppies.  He  was 
to  pay  for  these  as  sold  and  offered  me 
$40  for  the  lot.  I  sent  him  all  pedigrees 
and  litter  registration  papers  with  the 
American  Kennel  Club  also  prepaid  ex¬ 
press  on  the  lot.  So  far  he  has  never 
paid  me  for  any  of  them  and  doesn’t  reply 
to  my  letters.  b.  s.  h. 

New  Y'ork. 

Mr.  Grealish  could  not  be  located  at 
the  address  given.  Our  attorney  took  a 
hand  and  tried  to  locate  him  elsewhere 
but  was  unsuccessful.  We  do  not  find 
him  listed  in  any  of  the  directories. 

While  at  the  Sportsmen’s  Show  in  Bos¬ 
ton  I  subscribed  for  a  magazine,  the 
March  of  Sports,  1560  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  have  written  them  twice,  but 
my  letters  have  not  been  acknowledged. 
Are  they  reliable,  or  are  they  collecting 
money  under  false  statements?  c.  E.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

Our  letters  were  returned  undelivered, 
but  marked  “not  at  address  given.”  We 
were  advised  that  the  address  was  for¬ 
merly  used  by  Sol  Binnin  who  was  said  to 
operate  a  subscription  agency  under  the 
name  of  Peer  Circulation  Company  and 
there  had  been  many  complaints  similar 
to  the  one  reported  above. 


—Dr.  RfayloF 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 

The  only  soft  surface  dilators.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats, 
Obstructions.  Easy  to  insert.  Stay 
in  the  teat.  Accept  only  genuine 
Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 

LARGE  PACKAGE  (48  Dilators)  $1.00 
TRIAL  PACKAGE  (18  Dilators)  .50 


UDDER  BALM 

Soothing,  healing  ointment 
for  udder  and  teats.  Possesses 
the  same  softening,  absorbing 
properties  as  the  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
are  packed.  9  ozs.  50  cents 

UDDER  LINIMENT 

MADE  WITH  OLIVE  OIL 
A  penetrating  liquid  application 
for  the  relief  of  swelling,  inflam¬ 
mation,  congestion.  Quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed — not  sticky  or  greasy.  Of 
particular  value  to  producers  of 
certified  milk.  PintcanSI.OO 
At  reliable  dealers 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


odder 

Liniment 


-  * . . . 


Safely  with 


You  save  up  to  80%,  so 
save  safely  with  Prime  ... 


New  Prime.  In  AC  or  battery 
model,  holds  livestock  under  all 
soil  conditions.  Moto-Chopper 
makes  battery  current  effective.  Slight  bat¬ 
tery  drain.  Safety  Transformer  with  "Cir¬ 
cuit-Breaker",  plus  split-second  timing, 
makes  light  socket  fencing  safe  .  .  .  Prime, 
original  successful  electric  fence.  7  years 
use,  boosted  by  40,000  users.  $7,500  Lloyd’s 
insurance  policy.  Learn  to  fence  safely,  ef¬ 
fectively.  Write  for  free  32-page  colorful 
book.  The  Prime  Manufacturing  Company, 

1544  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Established  1914. 


The  choice  of  farmers  for 
|p>  many  years.  Easy  fo 
’pul  on.  Gives  reliable 
service  on  belts  of  all 
^kindsand  sizes.Recom- 
mended  and  used  by 
agricultural  schools  and 
makers  of  belting  and 
farm  implements.  Sold 
by  hardware  and  imple¬ 
ment  stores  in  small 
"Handy  Packages"  or 
large  standard  boxes. 

Look  for  the  Alligator. 


'Never  Lefs  Go' 


Greal  strength.  Long  lif« 
Protects  belt  ends. 


Buy 

the  Genuine. 


Rocker  hinge  pin. 
Separable  joint. 


STEEL  BELT  LACING 


UTILITOR 


TRACTORS 

Your  most  Economical  Power  for  email  farm 
plowing,  discing,  cultivating,  mowing,  haul¬ 
ing.  etc.  Thousands  in  use  tO  to  IS  years  and 
Still  going.  New  improved  riding  and  walking 
models,  3  to  H  h.p.  Before  you  buy 
INVESTIGATE  THE  UTILITOR. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UTILITOR  Co.0&TTOH  Or 


DITCH-TERRACE 


Model  80 


10  Days  TRIAL  s 
The  Great 
Farm  Builder  | 

Terrace!  stop  soil  i 
washing  fertilizer 1 
loss.  Makes  ditches, 
drainage,  Irrigation.  An 

rice  levees. 

Beo  dealer  or  write  us.  r, _ 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  M  „ an 

Grader  Co.,  Inc.  Box  ?. 

34,  Owensboro,  Ky.'^v^WVajustablo 


I n ve  n  tors 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t  risk  delay  in 
patenting  your  invention.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  in¬ 
structions  or  write  for  new  48-Pago  FREE  booklet. 
"Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor."  No  charge  for  pre¬ 
liminary  information.  Prompt,  careful  efficient  service 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman  Berman.  Registered 
Patent  Attorneys  5031  Adams  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


n  ’ii-  -i  Any  size  roll  deyeloped,  Eight 

Brilliant  snapshots  glossy  Velox  prints.  25o— coin. 

Onota  Photo  Sorvlce,  Dept.  M,  Bax  1 13S.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


CANADA  LANDS— FREE  INFORMATION.  Good  soiT- 
water-shelter-grass.  CANADAIAN  NATIONAL  RAIL¬ 
WAYS,  Dept.  M,  335  Robert  St..  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 


Outleto 
AUua.ys  ^ 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oidest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

Ill  years 
in  busi¬ 
ness. 

RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTABLE 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Egg* — Free 
HUNTER.  WALTON  t  CO., 

166  Chambers  Street  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EGG 

—  YV  O  JUtLJ'  YYAUAAilX 

MARKETING 

_ .  .  .  -  nronniioiDI  C  __  DCCI 


Live  and  Dressed 


Lambs,  Rabbits, 


Poultry,  Calves,  WANTED  Eggs,  Etc. 

Esi.  1874 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market. _ New  York  City 

CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGOS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM  . 
2298  1 2th  Ave.  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

-w-w  /%  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa. 

M  8  XJL  JK-  timothy,  dairy  trade  a  speciality. 

JAMES  KELLY,  137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  w.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 

Spend  your  winters  in  the  South¬ 
land,  vacant  plot  80x200,  nice  resi¬ 
dential  section.  Home  financed. 

Price  Si  000.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

112  SPECIAL  FARM  BA  RG  A I  NS  —  Erie.  Niagara. 
Cattaraugus,  Wyoming  Couiities.  This  list  free  upon 
request.  HUNT,  410  Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

,,  ,  j  r  40  Acres— 3  miles  village,  "0  miles 

Abandoned  rarm  N.  Y.  City,  old  dilapidated  house 

and  barn,  brook,  springs,  well.  Price  *2000— half  cash 
balance  monthly.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  New  York 


Miami,  Fla. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


HERDSMAN  WANTED,  experienced:  write  giv¬ 
ing  full  information  and  capabilities,  salary 
desired :  must  be  able  to  take  full  charge. 
JERSEY  HOMESTEADS  AGRICULTURAL  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Inc.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED  —  Practical  nurse  at  liberty,  physi¬ 
cians’  references.  ADVERTISER  4762,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ __ 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  general  farm  work;  must 
understand  chickens:  references,  honest  and 
sober;  state  wages.  FROEHLICH,  134  19th  St., 
West  New  York,  N.  J.  _ _ 

SINGLE  DAIRYMAN  and  farmer,  sober,  strong 
and  ambitious;  20-cow  Guernsey  dairy,  West¬ 
ern  New  York;  state  wages  experience,  age- 
habits  in  own  band-writing.  ADv  ERIISER 

4764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE.  EXPERIENCED  and  thrifty;  capable 
of  making  pay  100-acre  dairy  and  chicken 
farm,  Norfolk,  Conn.;  no  liquor,  cigarettes; 
state  age.  experience,  references,  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOREMAN,  WORKING,  wanted  for  large  es¬ 
tate,  Westchester  County;  bustler,  alert,  so¬ 
ber  thoroughly  experienced  in  supervision,  gar¬ 
dening,  chicken,  cattle,  all-around;  married,  no 
children;  onlv  good  references;  state  experience 
and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  4769,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  wanted  at  once,  good  milker;  330 
month.  ADVERTISER  4770,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers;  must  be 
sober  and  not  use  tobacco  in  barns;  have 
knowledge  of  high-class  Jerseys;  also  a  high- 
class  farm  teamster;  state  wages  expected,  room 
and  board  furnished.  BOX  291,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farmer’s  son,  good  home  and  wages; 

must  be  willing,  able  worker,  no  smoking; 
fruit  and  general  farming;  state  your  age, 
weight,  nationality,  past  work  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  GEO.  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville,  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  poultryman  who  lias  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  and  is  competent  to  brood 
and  rear  3,000  chicks  and  care  for  1,200  lay¬ 
ers;  must  be  energetic,  willing  and  cheerful, 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  work  and  have 
driver’s  license;  no  liquor,  no  tobacco;  adult 
only;  thirty-five  dollars  per  month,  good  food, 
good  bed.  BOX  41,  Bellows  Falls  Trust  Co., 
Bellows  Falls.  Vermont. 


WANTED — Experienced  teamster  (single) ;  state 
wages.  JOSEPH  TATRO,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  on  farm;  must 
be  quiet  with  horses  and  cows,  good  milker 
and  willing  to  work;  year  around  job  at  $11  per 
week,  bouse  rent,  wood,  garden  and  two  quarts 
milk  per  day  for  right  man;  send  references. 
INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  man,  caretaker,  gardener, 
handy  with  tools,  some  farm  work,  horses  and 
cows;  write  age,  experience.  ADVERTISER 
4777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  ON  small  poultry  farm,  birds  bat¬ 
tery  raised:  wages  $40  per  month  with  room 
and  board;  licensed  driver;  state  age  and  ex¬ 
perience.  WM.  BEHRENS,  Cedar  Grove,  N. 
J.  Verona  8-8585. 


WANTED — Man  on  general  farm,  good  home, 
no  liquor;  $15  monthly.  ADVERTISER 
a  1 78,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  healthy  young  man,  poultry 
farm,  good  room,  board,  fair  wages.  Write 
JOHN  SAUL,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — March  1  or  before,  experienced 
poultryman.  age  25-40.  married,  small  family, 
full  responsibility  of  brooding  and  layers  on 
modern  commercial  farm;  board  single  man; 
may  consider  shares  with  rigtit  party;  unfur¬ 
nished  house,  modern  conveniences;  state  age, 
experience  and  wages,  or  apply  in  person. 
ELMHURST  FARM.  Woodbury.  Conn. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  for  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  farm;  50  cleared  acres;  owner  de¬ 
sires  make  large  chicken  farm  of  it;  will  finance 
operation,  pay  small  monthly  salary  and  split 
proceeds;  expect  wife  cook  and  service  week¬ 
ends;  write  experience.  ADVERTISER  4779, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  no  children,  position 
caretaker,  no  farm:  can  drive:  cottage  fur¬ 
nished  to  live,  small  salary.  RICHARD  ROSE, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Waymart,  Pa. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  care  of  child;  own  room.  MRS. 
SHEIN,  Box  455,  Woodridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  in  dairy  and 
general  farming,  good  milker  and  teamster: 
no  liquor,  no  mechanics,  sailors  or  factory  men 
need  apply;  give  description,  references  and 
wages  expected.  JOHN  F.  CLOUGH,  Walden, 
N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  wanted  on  irrigated  truck 
farm  on  shares;  modern  steam  heat,  electrified 
home.  KEMBLE,  Lower  Bank,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  general  farm  work,  house 
and  privileges.  J.  W.  DONAHOE,  Tranquility, 


POULTRYMAN,  CARPENTER,  raising  chicks; 

only  experienced  all-round  farm  mechanic 
need  apply:  $25  a  month,  board;  commercial 
farm.  BOX  235,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager  capable  of 
managing  a  dairy  farm  located  in  Northern 
New  Jersey;  farm  approximately  250  acres,  and 
about  40  cows;  one  must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  dairy  farming  and  handling  men;  in 
applying  state  experience,  salary,  single  or  mar¬ 
ried.  ADVERTISER  4785,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man.  handy,  steady,  for  poultry 
farm,  Long  Island;  good  home,  $42  month, 
room,  breakfast  and  lunch,  laundry;  give  de¬ 
scription,  references.  ADVERTISER  4795,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  FOR  poultry  and  truck  farm  in  South¬ 
ern  Vermont;  man  to  work  around  farm; 
wife  to  board  help;  also  single  poultrymen  and 
gardeners:  state  age,  experience,  wages,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  middle-aged:  one  who 
can  board  himself  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  to  help  with  housework  on 
poultry  farm;  no  cooking;  near  New  York; 
$25  to  start.  ADVERTISER  4S02,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARMER,  married  man.  agricul¬ 
tural  school  training,  experienced  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry:  give  your  previ¬ 
ous  experience,  salary  expected,  number  in  fami¬ 
ly  and  age  of  same;  wife  required  to  board  two 
men;  cottage,  lights,  fuel,  etc.,  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN.  MIDDLE-AGED,  to  assist  in  house¬ 
work;  four  in  family;  good  home:  $20  to  $25 
month.  SIRS.  E.  A.  DeROSE,  219  Sheridan 
Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White  couple.  March  1;  man.  care 
for  grounds,  garden,  livestock,  occasional  driv¬ 
ing;  woman,  housework,  cooking,  light  laundry; 
give  ages,  experience  and  wages.  BOX  253, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


MAID  WANTED,  doctor’s  home:  child  2  years; 

room.  bath,  board:  $40  month  to  start.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm:  must 
be  good  dry-hand  milker.  IVES  DAIRY,  Sey¬ 
mour,  Conn. 


WOMAN  TO  DO  general  housework  on  poultry 
farm  with  all  modern  conveniences;  wages 
expected.  KWALITY  FARSI,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Barnman  in  high-class  Guernsey 
herd,  clean,  quick  milker;  18  to  30  years; 
Protestant,  no  liquor  nor  tobacco;  $50  monthly 
and  hoard.  ADVERTISER  4820,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Slarried  man,  general  farm,  with 
large  flock  of  sheep:  give  references  and 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  4826,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  farm  tenant  with  his  own 
equipment  and  livestock  to  farm  dairy  and 
general  farm;  owner  to  supply  dwelling,  farm 
nml  cash,  $50  to  $150  monthly,  depending  on 
tenant’s  qualifications;  tenant  to  pay  agreed 
share  of  production.  ADVERTISER  4834,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Slarried  dairyman,  farmer,  modern 
buildings  and  conveniences;  steady  work  for 
dependable  and  energetic  family;  no  liquor, 
PEARLINE  FARMS,  Andover,  N.  J. 


OOSIPETENT  SIARRIED  man  on  general  farm; 

must  be  good  milker,  able  to  operate  milking 
machine;  house,  all  improvements;  $75  month  to 
start.  BOX  3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  GARDENER,  preferably  Scotch;  good 
home  and  small  wage.  ADVERTISER  4S37, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIARRIED  SIAN,  dry-hand  milker,  with  ability 
to  care  for  herd:  a  working  jot)  for  a  working 
man;  good  farm  wages.  ADVERTISER  4839, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIARRIED  DAIRY  farmer;  must  be  good  milker 
and  teamster:  house,  milk  and  good  wages  to 
right  party.  ADVERTISER  4S40,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm ;  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best,  references.  ADVERTISER 
4647.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARSI  OR  ESTATE  manager  now  available, 
married,  thoroughly  experienced  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  dairying,  poultry,  fruit  and  general 
maintenance;  dependable  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  4654,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITIONS'  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1st,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three  year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men.  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL.  Farm  School.  Fa. 


EXPERIENCED  HATCHERY  manager,  poultry- 
man.  American,  temperate,  reliable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4765,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  life-time  experience  in 
farming,  feeding,  breeding  registered  stock, 
calf -raising,  cow-testing  and  certified  milk  pro¬ 
duction;  Graham  school,  references,  45,  small 
family,  excellent  health;  state  particulars  and 
salary  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4768,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  steady,  desires  work,  dairy-fruit 
farm,  filling  station;  experience;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged 
American  with  many  years  experience  wants 
position  on  chicken  farm,  capable  taking  full 
charge  and  making  it  pay.  ADVERTISER  4774, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  April  1,  young  mainten¬ 
ance  mechanic  on  large  estate,  hotel  or  realty 
company.  ADVERTISER  4812,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Woman,  with  son  high-school 
age,  desires  position  as  housekeeper;  son  will¬ 
ing  to  work  after  school  hours;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  CARPENTER,  caretaker,  experi¬ 
enced  with  poultry,  single,  sober,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4814,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  desires  position,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  branches  farming, 
dairying,  capable  taking  charge;  would  consider 
share  basis;  state  wages;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNUSUALLY  CAPABLE  dairy-hand  available; 

would  consider  share  basis.  ADVERTISER 
4776,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  agricultural  gradu¬ 
ate,  fully  experienced  in  breeding,  incubation, 
brooding  and  care  of  hens.  F.  J.  GATES,  6018 
Delafield  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  poultryman  de¬ 
sires  making  a  change,  a  real  breeder  and 
showman,  understands  commercial  flocks,  lay¬ 
ers,  broilers,  dry-picking  and  caponizing;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  bad  habits,  not  afraid  hard  work  or 
long  hours.  ADVERTISER  4780,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  CHRISTIAN,  single,  middle- 
aged,  experienced  gardener,  houseman,  general 
repairman,  stockman;  good  home,  low  wages. 
SAMUEL  IRWIN,  S3  Bleecker  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  middle-aged,  Ameri¬ 
can,  with  family,  desires  position  on  private 
estate;  excellent  references  as  to  ability,  char¬ 
acter.  honesty;  available  March  1.  Address, 
CRAGER,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  HEAD,  working,  caretaker,  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  camp,  practical  life  experience 
greenhouses,  flower,  vegetable,  gardens,  tree, 
shrub  planting,  grading,  roads,  lawns,  walls, 
fences,  wood  drives,  farm,  stock,  construction, 
landscape  work;  nationality  English,  wife 
Scotch;  board  help:  open  and  close  and  care  for 
in  absence  employer’s  residence  if  required ;  two 
boys  12  and  10  years,  well  trained ;  furnished 
cottage;  go  anywhere;  own  car;  we  are  obliging, 
courteous,  Protestants,  open  for  engagement 
April  1;  please  state  full  particulars  to  save 
time;  please  apply  ADVERTISER  47S3,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN  farm  worker,  total  ab¬ 
stainer,  experienced.  ADVERTISER  4782, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  poultry,  wants  work  on 
a  modern  poultry  farm;  salary  secondary  to 
experience:  no  smoking  or  drinking.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED.  (21),  TEAMSTER,  truck-driv¬ 
er,  tractor  operator,  milker.  ADVERTISER 
4786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARD  man  wants  work 
on  an  orchard;  steady,  willing,  good  habits; 
might  take  pruning  work;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  47S9.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCIIARDIST,  WITH  years  of  experience 
growing  high-class  fruit,  wishes  position; 
competent  and  well  qualified  to  handle  any 
branch  of  orcharding;  experience  with  all  fruits; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  4790,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  27.  fair  education,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  caretaker,  handy-man  or 
work  oil  poultry  farm;  will  consider  any  out¬ 
door  job;  references.  ADVERTISER  4791,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  WANTS  work  in  city,  care  of  children 
3.  4,  5  years  old;  no  housework.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN,  American,  Frotes- 
tant.  3p,  agricultural  education,  6  years  pres¬ 
ent  place;  life  experienced,  desires  change  in 
order  to  marry;  excellent  references.  P.  0.  BOX 
208,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


GARDENER.  CARETAKER.  56,  single,  sober, 
dependable,  long  experience  growing  outdoor, 
greenhouses;  small  wages.  ADVERTISER  4797, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
married,  desires  commercial  plant;  salary, 
shares.  ADVERTISER  4798,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  with  son,  want  work  on 
dairy  farm,  good  milkers:  region  Paterson, 
N.  J.  Address  letters,  JACOB  BOONSTRA,  213 
E.  26th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN.  ENERGETIC,  educated,  single 
man,  thoroughly  experienced;  five  years  last 
position  as  foreman :  would  consider  starting  be¬ 
ginner.  ADVERTISER  4S04,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  WORKING  farm  manager,  married, 
life  experience  with  purebred  livestock  and 
poultry;  rotation  of  crops,  care  and  upkeep  of 
machinery,  efficient  with  help;  reference  from 
present  employer.  Address  ADVERTISER  4805, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  turkey-man,  game- 
keeper.  caretaker,  now  on  large  estate,  de¬ 
sires  worth-while  position  private  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  salary  or  shares;  could  bring 
helper;  state,  estate,  commercial  references. 
ADVERTISER  4806,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGRICULTURAL  school  gradu¬ 
ate,  best  references,  capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  E.  FUNK,  357  9th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  PROTESTANT  woman  desires 
position  as  housekeeper  in  small  family.  BOX 
144,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single  man,  middle-aged. 

on  private  estate,  to  take  care  cows,  Jerseys 
or  Guernseys;  no  liquor  or  cigarettes:  kind  to 
animals,  good  buttermaker :  last  place  six  years; 
best  of  references;  Long  Island  or  Westchester 
County:  wages  per  month  $90,  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  4S07,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  MILKER.  26.  single,  experienced,  de¬ 
pendable.  able  to  milk  20  cows;  state  wages 
first  letter:  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  4809, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DANISH  FARMER,  caretaker,  age  3S.  married, 
2  children  6-7,  desires  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  wife  willing  to  assist  in  house;  excellent 
references;  write  full  details  to  HAROLD 
HARTMAN,  91S  63rt  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  MAN,  MARRIED,  wishes  position  on 
private  country  place  where  one  man  is  em¬ 
ployed.  preferred;  drive  car,  painting,  garden¬ 
ing,  general  repairs;  salary  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  single,  past  middle- 
age,  wishes  position,  caretaker  estate  or 
farm:  sober,  good  milker,  reliable;  references. 
McMAHON,  654  Monroe  St.,  New  York  City. 


COLLEGE  TRAINED  gardener  desires  position 
on  estate;  thoroughly  experienced;  single.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4817,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  or  estate 
manager,  life-time  experience  with  purebred 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poultry  and  orchard;  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  farm  machinery  and  raising 
farm  crops;  best  reference,  age  38,  married, 
small  family.  ADVERTISER  4822,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  AGE  50,  active,  lawns,  garden, 
chores.  C.  WILLESDER,  Clinton  Hollow, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  FARM  or  estate  manager,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  college  graduate,  unusually  qualified 
and  experienced  in  all  lines,  wants  more  re¬ 
sponsible  position;  references.  ADVERTISER 
4827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  thorough,  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  abstainer  liquor,  tobacco.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4S29,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  childless,  age  33. 

experienced,  reliable,  conscientious,  capable 
taking  complete  charge;  understands  the  cage 
system :  desires  steady,  responsible  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  CHAUFFEUR,  handy-man,  take 
charge  small  estate;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  COLLEGE  graduate,  experi¬ 
enced;  wife  will  board  help.  ADVERTISER 
4832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  German,  34.  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  poultry  farm;  wife  assist 
with  housekeeping;  further  particulars,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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wish  steady  country  position,  estate,  institu¬ 
tion;  will  consider  any  outdoor  job;  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  wants  steady  work  on 
milk  route  or  in  dairy  barn;  no  liquor,  late 
hours,  honest,  reliable;  best  references.  AD- 
I  ERTISER  4833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Position,  farm  or  estate,  manager: 

life-time  experience  purebred  cattle  and  poul¬ 
try,  fruit  and  general  maintenance;  married 
man,  40  years  old,  ability  to  produce;  intelli¬ 
gent,  conscientious,  efficient.  ADVERTISER 
4835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  LARGE  farm  or  estate,  married 
Cornell  education;  have  built  up  two  large 
farms  in  past  24  years  including  buildings, 
soils,  crops,  dairy,  poultry,  fruits,  vegetables, 
gardening;  understand  drainage,  all  kinds  of 
machinery;  best  references.  WARD  STARK 
Philmont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  managing 
shares,  reliable,  married 
SCHMITT,  West  Henrietta, 


position,  salary¬ 
man;  references. 
N.  Y. 


or 

M. 


enced  raising  pheasants  and  ducks:  good  trap¬ 
per.  ADVERTISER  4S3S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  carpenter 

painter,  desires  position.  WINANT.  care 
O’Brien,  S9  Joliue  Ave.,  Tottenville,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 250  acres,  good  house,  three  base¬ 
ment  barns;  excellent  land  and  buildings;  2S 
miles  from  Rochester.  Write  BOX  5,  Livonia, 
N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE  (only)  Summer  resort,  accommodates 
_80,  farm  attached,  equipped.  ADVERTISER 
4729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  OR  RENT,  farm,  country  place,  reason¬ 
able;  vacation  uses;  not  over  90  miles  city; 
correct  details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4735, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  dairy  farm;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  write  JOHN  E.  LONG,  Westminster,  Md. 


15  ACRES.  8-ROOM  house, 
road,  electricity,  suitable 
$1,000  cash.  ADVERTISER 
New-Yorker. 


buildings,  State 
poultry;  $1,600. 
4761,  care  Rural 


FOR  SALE — lS6-acre  modern  dairy  farm,  on 
Highway  Route  62,  one  mile  from  Mercer, 
Pa.,  county  seat;  good  buildings,  8-room  house, 
5-room  house,  2  large  barns,  silos,  gas,  electric 
and  other  outbuildings;  for  particulas  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ro  ALims,  i-t  .\uus  from  Atlantic  City,  State 
highway,  1,156-ft.  frontage;  cottage  with  gas, 
electric,  running  water;  $3,000,  easy  'erms. 
SUSAN  LIEPE,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


200-ACRE  PRODUCTIVE  farm.  Norwich.  New 
York;  large  basement  barn;  $1,800,  part  cash. 
ADVERTISER  4766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIOI  SE  IN  CATSKILLS,  eight  rooms,  all  im¬ 
provements.  2  enclosed  porches,  garage,  35 
acres:  suitable  for  small  boarding  house;  will 
sacrifice.  BOX  34,  Boiceville,  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y. 


130  ACRES.  GOOD  house,  barn,  stock,  tools: 

83.000,  81.200  cash.  Federal  Bank  mortgage* 
bargain.  JOHN  OLEKSY,  R.  D.  2,  Athens,  Pa! 


FOR  SALE — 149-acre  farm,  buildings  good,  stock 
^and  tools;  in  Ontario  County,  “the  garden  spot 
of  State;”  small  down  payment.  ADVERTISER 
4771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


51  ANTED  TO  RENT  fully  equipped  dairy  farm 
stock  and  machinery.  ADVERTISER  477“ 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  141. 


CUSTOMERS’  VERIFIED  RECORDS  PROVE  THAT 
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ELMER  H.  WENE,  OWNER 


2  00,000 

Blood  -Tested 

BREEDERS 

1,500,000 

EGGS  AT  A 
SINGLE  SETTING 
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WENE'S  annual  production  has  grown  from  the  22,000  chicks  of 
18  years  ago  to  the  more  than  5,000,000  chicks  of  today.  And  the 
reason?  Because  Wene’s  customers  have  increased  monthly  and  yearly 
for  18  years,  and  their  orders  have  also  increased  monthly  and  yearly 
to  meet  their  up  and  up  trade.  Some  who  started  with  orders  of  500 
chicks  a  year,  now  purchase  10,000  or  more  chicks  annually.  The  Wene 
Breeding  Program  of  constant  research,  blood  testing  and  scientific 
breeding  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  healthy,  easy-growing,  quick 
maturing  chicks,  to  supply  top-grade  eggs,  extra  fancy  broilers,  and 
premium  roasters.  This  means  EXTRA  PROFITS  to  the  poultry 
farmer,  the  side  line  producer,  and  the  man  with  a  battery  plant.  Wene’s 
slogan,  “EXTRA  PROFITS”  belongs  to  his  customers,  for  it  was  taken 
from  thousands  of  their  letters,  telling  of  premium  prices  received  for 
their  poultry  products.  These  EXTRA  PROFITS,  reinvested  by  Wene 
customers,  have  made  them  a  part  of  the  Wene  Chick  Farms— a  great 
institution,  founded  on  the  satisfaction  of  its  customers,  the  quality  of 
its  products,  and  the  integrity  and  ambition  of  its  founder. 

THE  EAST'S  LARGEST  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT 
DEDICATED  TO  PRODUCERS  OF  EXTRA-FANCY  EGGS 
AND  THE  EPICURE-TRADE  TABLE  FOWL 


Wene  has  enjoyed  many  of  the  highest  favors  and  distinctions  in  the 
gift  of  the  Poultry  Industry,  of  his  native  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Wene’s  personal  business  has  been  based  on  impersonal  service 
to  his  customers.  Quality  has  been  the  object  ;  then  Super-Quality.  Year 
by  year,  he  has  raised  his  breeding  standards  and  his  goal  still  is  THE 
BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  PRODUCED. 

After  broad  experience  as  manager  of  the  Vineland  Laying  Contest, 
Wene  won  distinction  as  a  Leghorn  breeder,  founder  of  a  strain  noted  for 
large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Next,  he  pioneered  in  breeding  and  introducing 
Cross-Breeds.  Finally,  he  added  specially  bred  strains  of  Straight  Heavy 
Breeds  to  complete  a  well-balanced  line,  meeting  the  requirements  of 
all  types  of  customers. 

200,000  BREEDERS  . . .  OVER  500  LAYING  FLOCKS 
1,500,000  EGGS  IN  ONE  SETTING 
All  Developed  by  One  Man  in  1 8  Years,  Without  Outside  Aid 

Wene  personally  directs  and  supervises  his  vast  breeding  operations, 
including  blood-testing,  banding,  culling  and  mating  Five  Hundred 
Laying  Flocks— Two  Hundred  Thousand  Breeders,  including  50,000 
White  Leghorn  HEN  Breeder  Matings,  over  10,000  Hens  State  Certified 
and  mated  to  R.O.P.  cockerels. 


Hatches  Every  Week 


e  Year 


Elmer  H.  Wene  started  18  years  ago  to  build  what  has  become  the 
biggest  poultry  breeding  business  in  the  East.  Along  the  upward  path, 


Wene  has  built  this  huge  business  on  the  solid  rock  foundation  of 
honesty,  reliability  ar  1  business  integrity. 


CAST'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  of 

IiP.F  W.  Leghorn  HEN  Chicks 


From  the  first,  Elmer  H.  Wene  has  been  a  Leghorn 
specialist.  Through  18  years  of  ceaseless  effort, 
he  has  developed  a  strain  noted  as  prolific  layers 
of  large  chalk-white  eggs  .  .  .  This  year,  he  has 
over  50,000  White  Leghorn  HEN  Breeders  from 
2  to  5  years  old,  laying  eggs  averaging  from  25 
to  30  oz.  to  the  doz.  Included  are  over  10,000 
State  Certified  females  of  proved  laying  ability, 
weighing  4  lbs.  or  more,  mated  to  State  R.O.P- 
cockerels  with  dam  records  of  from  200  to  300 
eggs  each,  every  record  certified  by  New  Jersey 
State  authorities  .  .  .  WENE  Leghorns  are  noted 
for  these  money-making  characteristics— . 


Gets  5c  per  Doz. 
Premium 

“I  have  been  buying 
Leghorns  from  the  Wene 
Chick  Farms  for  the 
past  4  years.  My  birds 
lay  a  large,  chalk-white 
egg,  not  tints,  and  I  get 
5c  premium.”—  Wm.  C. 
Craig,  Shore  Road,  Cape 
May  Court  House,  N.  J. 


ACT  NOW-SAVE  MONEY 


1.  Constitutional  Vigor  .  . .  chicks 
easy  to  raise  .  .  .  laying  house 
mortality  cut  to  a  minimum. 

2.  Large  Size  Birds,  4  to  5  lbs. 

3.  High  Average  Flock  Produc¬ 
tion,  175  to  200  eggs  per  bird 
averages  reported  by  customers. 

4.  Producers  of  Large,  Chalk- 
White  Eggs  -  Many  growers  se¬ 
cure  24  oz.  eggs  during  pullet 
year  ...  25  oz.  or  more  after 
maturity.  Customers  command 
premiums  up  to  8c  per  dozen  on 
Auction  and  New  York  City 
markets. 


IF 

DESIRED 


Choice  of  Leghorns,  Barred 
or  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
New  Hampshires.  Pullets 
or  Cockerels,  90%  to  95% 
accuracy  guaranteed. 


east's  PIONEER  PRODUCER  OF 

CROSS-BREED  CHICKS 


Wene  has  been  producing  Cross-Breed  Chicks  for  14  years.  He  has  had  vaster  experience 
in  this  field  than  any  other  breeder,  He  has  shown  that  crossing  quickens  growth,  in¬ 
creases  vitality  and  enhances  productive  capacity. 

WENEcross  BARRED  RED-ROCKS -Both  cockerels  and  pullets  become  barred.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  vigor,  faster  growth.  Preferred  for  live  broilers  and  roasters.  Pullets  become  pro¬ 
lific  layers. 

WENEcross  "Sex-Link"  RED-ROCKS —Your  choice  of  sex — 95%  cockerels  or  95%  pul¬ 
lets.  Cockerels  make  finest  BARRED  broilers  and  roasters.  Pullets  become  dark,  make 
wonderful  layers  of  large  brown  eggs. 

WENEcross  BRAM-ROCKS,  another  exclusive  WENE  development,  make  mammoth 
capons,  delicious,  tender  soft  roasters.  Served  by  foremost  hotels  in  Atlantic  City  and  other 
fashionable  resorts  demanding  extra  quality.  Weigh  7  to  10  lbs.  dressed  at  Sl/2  to  6J4  mos. 
WENEcross  LEGHORN-MINORCAS —White  Leghorn  Males  crossed  with  Minorca  Hens 
—  This  Cross  produces  a  pullet  that  is  larger  than  a  Leghorn,  yet  lays  a  white  egg.  The- 
cockerels  make  excellent  broilers  as  they  will  reach  2  lbs.  weight  as  quickly  as  any  pure 
heavy  breed. 


EAST’S  LARGEST  producer  of 

Straight  Heavy  Breeds 


HELP  WENE,  AND  HELP  YOURSELF 
SAVE  UP  TO  52  oo  per  1Q0  CHICKS 
BY  ORDERING  EARLY 

In  the  Rush  Season  Early  Orders  enable  Wene 
to  plan  his  hatches  for  all  breeds,  varieties, 
and  classes.  It  saves  confusion,  surplus  stock, 
time,  labor  and  money;  so  you  earn  the  Early  - 
Order  Discount  for  your  courtesy  and  trouble. 


WENE  Broilers 
Bring  Premium 
Prices 

“The  broilers  brought 
premium  prices  and  the 
pullets  laid  large  eggs  at 
an  early  age  and  have 
continued  to  lay  large 
eggs  and  plenty  of 
them.” — Preston  Ray¬ 
nor,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


WYAN-ROCKS  —  U.  S.  Govt,  copyright  name  for  our  own  original  blend, 
unobtainable  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Famous  as  the  3-Way  Profit 
Breed.  (1)  2  *4  lb.  white  broilers  with  deep  breasts  and  yellow  skins,  10 
to  15  days  ahead  of  purebreds.  (2)  4*4  to  6  lb.  light  roasters  at  4  to  5 
months  of  age,  ample  breastmeat.  (3)  Heavy  layers  of  large  brown  eggs. 
We  have  sold  millions  of  Wyan-Rocks  to  broiler  raisers,  and  they  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular  with  egg  producers. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  — Over  35,000  breeders.  The  majority  of  our  Select 
Mating  New  Hampshire  Hatching  eggs  come  to  us  direct  from  New 
England  where  we  control  over  15,000  Official  State  Tested  Breeders. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS -Our  pen  at  Storrs  is  on  the  Honor  Roll,  in 
country’s  stiffest  competition.  They  must  be  good.  Here  is  a  strain  that 
will  help  you  increase  your  flock  average,  command  premium  prices  for 
large-size  eggs  and  boost  your  profits  from  poultry. 

BARRED  ROCKS-WHITE  ROCKS-WHITE  WYANDOTTES- WHITE 
GIANTS— Our  Heavy  Breed  flocks  have  been  culled,  blood-tested  and 
mated  for  a  dozen  years  to  insure  health,  vigor  and  production  qualities. 
We  have  developed  strains  which  can  be  depended  upon  as  dependable 
layers  and  we  have  stressed  egg  size,  setting  25  to  30  oz.  eggs  in  our 
Super  Matings.  “I  raised  99  out  of  101  Assorted  Heavy  Breed  Chicks 
you  sent  me.  I  sold  the  cockerels  when  they  reached  4  lbs.,  dressed,  and 
realized  enough  profit  to  pay  for  the  pullets,  up  to  the  laying  age."  — 
J.  M.  Runion,  Titusville,  N.  J. 


Four  Weeks  Old  - 
Not  One  Lost 

“Now  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  I  can  report 
a  100%  raise  of  the  Bram- 
Rocks  which  you  shipped 
me,  as  I  have  not  lost  a 
single  chick.  That  will 
show  anyone  that  your 
stock  is  all  that  you  repre¬ 
sent.” —  F.  A.  Mason, 
Babylon.  N.  Y. 


BALLOTS 


FROM  A  VOTE  OF 

CONFIDENCE 


Letters  from  pleased  customers  in  almost  every 
State  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  constitute  an 
.overwhelming  vote  of  confidence.  These  letters 
prove  that  Wene  customers  actually  realize 
BONUS  PROFITS  from  their  eggs  and  market 
poultry.  Here  are  a  few  excerpts: 

Gross  Profit  $7.50  per  Hen  -  Newell  Ferry,  Bald¬ 
win,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “The  gross  profit 
was  $7.50  per  hen  for  12  months,  when  feed  was 
terribly  high,  but  my  prices  for  large  eggs  range 
from  42c  to  57c  this  year.  My  flock  averages 
around  200  eggs  per  year.” 


UP  i  9  PER 
TO 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Boxl5!6-B,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  read  your  Catalog,  look  over  your 
Price  List,  and  study  your  Early -Order  Discount  Offer. 

NAME . 


ADDRESS . 

CITY .  .  STATE 


Uie^ack 

BEFORE 

YOU 

ORDER 


Wene  Broilers  in  Demand  — 

This  from  a  Virginian,  B.  R. 
Shepard,  Strasburg,  Va.: 
“Wene  broilers,  fryers  and 
roasters  are  very  much  in 
demand.  We  start  March  20th 
to  supply  a  summer  resort 
with  25  broilers  per  day,  to 
be  increased  May  1st  to  100- 
125.  We  start  in  July  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Dr.  Jarnette  Sana¬ 
torium  with  75  to  100  broilers 
per  week.” 

Wene  Slogans  Prove  True  — 

Walter  Adams,  Palermo,  N.  J. : 
“I  am  free  to  confess  that 
without  the  superior  quality 


back  of  the  birds,  I  would 
never  have  been  able  to 
achieve  the  success  I  have. 
Mr.  Wene  uses  true  slogans 
which  explain  the  success  of 
every  poultryman  who  is  suc¬ 
cessful:  ‘Quality  Chicks’, 
‘Quality  Feeds’,  ‘Intelligent 
Management’,  bring  those 
‘Extra  Profits!’  ’’ 

Very  Large  Eggs  -  “The  pul¬ 
lets  began  to  lay  at  about  4 
months,  and  at  present  are 
laying  very  large  eggs,  weigh¬ 
ing  on  an  average  26  ounces 
per  dozen.”  —  H.  S.  Vincent, 
Coeyman’s  Hollow,  N.  Y. 
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The  Great  Smokies — Our 
Newest  National  Park 


By  Kensett  Rossiter 


Red  Spruce  Forest 

Down  on  the  border  between  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  lies  a  wilderness  unparalleled  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rockies.  So  little  does 
the  outside  world  know  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun¬ 
tains  that  in  June  of  last  year  we  decided  to  visit 
the  region.  Traveling  by  motor  and  following  the 
Lee  Highway  along  the  Blue  Ridge  we  came  to  an 
historical  marker  placed  by  the  Virginia  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Development  Commission  which  read : 
“Furthest  West  in  1750.”  Mystery  shrouded  the 
great  country  that  lay  beyond,  and  mystery  still 
folds  a  mantle  over  the  Great  Smokies,  for  there  are 
distant  valleys  that  have  never  been  explored,  in 
which  the  feet  of  white  men  have  never  trod. 

In  1926,  assisted  by  the  Legislatures  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  by  the  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens  of  these  two  border  States  and  by  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  acquired  almost  half  a  million 
acres  of  this  vast  domain.  The  standards  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Park  must  be  high,  the  region  must  be  unique. 
Within  the  boundary  of  the  Great  Smoky  National 
Park  are  70  peaks  that  are  over  5,000  feet  high  ;  24 
of  these  tower  more  than  6,000  feet  and  several 
approach  7,000. 

As  we  penetrate  deep  into  this  wonder-land  we 
realize  why  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  have  re¬ 
mained  comparatively  unknown,  why  the  small 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  describing  the  park  is  so  meager.  Until  this 
year  Uncle  Sam  was  not  ready  for  a  vast  army  of 
pilgrims,  for  the  park  is  not  wholly  developed.  Only 
one  road  winds  up  and  over  the  great  range.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  visitors  are  not  welcome. 
They  are.  The  national  parks  are  your  parks ;  they 
belong  to  you,  and  the  government  in  Washington 
wants  you  to  enjoy  them. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  the  Smokies  told  us  that  they 
were  “different.”  For  two  years  we  lived  in  the 
Rockies,  and  on  any  clear  day  could  look  off  and  see 
the  Spanish  Peaks  along  the  horizon  400  miles  to 
the  south.  For  10  years  we  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of 
the  high  Sierras.  They,  too,  are  visible  for  miles 
on  end.  But  one  does  not  realize  bis  nearness  to  the 
Great  Smokies  until  he  has  begun  to  climb  the  foot¬ 
hills.  How  did  these  mountains  get  their  name? 
Horace  Kephart,  who  knew  and  loved  the  country, 
said :  “Nearly  always  there  hover  over  the  high 
tops  and  around  them,  a  tenuous  mist,  a  dreamy 
blue  haze,  like  that  of  Indian  Summer,  or  deeper. 
Often  it  grows  so  dense  as  almost  to  shut  out  the 
distant  view,  as  smoke  does  that  has  spread  from 
a  far-off  forest  fire.  Then  it  is  the  ‘great  smoke’ 
that  covers  all  the  outlying  world  ;  the  rim  of  the 
earth  is  but  a  few  miles  away,  beyond  is  mystery, 
enchantment.” 

As  we  leave  the  sheltering  valley  and  start  over 
the  range,  the  road  passes  through  the  Qualla  In¬ 
dian  Reservation  where  6,200  Cherokee  Indians 
dwell  in  peace  and  happiness  in  the  land  of  their 
forefathers,  the  southern  “land  of  the  sky.”  But 
they  were  not  always  peaceful.  In  days  long  past 
they  descended  on  the  early  settlers  with  the  sud¬ 
denness  and  fury  of  a  whirlwind,  and  their 


Smoky  Mountain,  Hear  Hunter 

depredations  became  so  frequent  that  in  ISMS 
government  troops  were  dispatched  to  round 
up  the  entire  tribe  and  send  them  to  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  Indians,  however,  knew  the  coun¬ 
try  better  than  the  white  soldiers,  and  many 
of  them  escaped  to  hidden  valleys.  Thus,  the 
Eastern  Cherokees  of  toil  ay  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  those  who  escaped  in  the  early  days  of  our 
country’s  history.  We  see  them  plowing  in  their 
fields  and  fishing  along  the  streams,  for  within  the 
park  itself  there  are  over  600  miles  of  crystal-clear 
trout  streams. 

Each  year  this  paradise  for  fishermen  is  being 
re-stocked  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Along 
many  of  the  streams  rhododendron  thickets  line  the 
banks.  The  sheltered  valleys  are  first  to  see  their 
bloom,  but  as  one  climbs  upward  to  the  higher  alti¬ 
tudes  a  continuous  bloom  may  be  found  from  early 
June  until  August.  So  dense  are  many  of  these 
rhododendron  thickets,  or  “hells”  as  the  natives  call 
them,  that  experienced  woodsmen  have  become  hope¬ 
lessly  lost  in  their  jungle-like  maze,  and  the  novice 
should  by  all  means  stick  to  the  man-made  trails. 
Animal  trails,  bear  and  deer,  have  led  adventurers 
back  into  far-flung  gulfs  from  which  they  have 
never  returned. 

Up  and  up  we  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Indian 
Gap.  over  5,000  feet.  The  road  reminded  us  a  little 
of  the  famous  Storm  King  Highway  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  above  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  There  are  numerous  hairpin  turns  and 
in  many  places  the  roadbed  is  chiseled  from  solid 
rock,  but  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  engineering.  At 
Indian  Gap,  which  is  on  the  dividing  line  between 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  we  pause  and  look 
back  on  the  “land  of  the  sky,”  an  enchanted  world 
with  wave  on  wave  of  mountains  fading  away  in 
the  distance.  No  one  can  grasp  its  magnitude ;  it  is 
almost  unreal,  this  southern  world  of  mountains. 

Clingman’s  Dome  is  towering  on  the  right,  6,642 
feet.  It  is  the  highest  peak  within  the  park  and 
the  second  highest  east  of  the  Rockies.  Here,  there 
is  no  feeling  of  loneliness  which  one  experiences  on 
barren  mountains.  Giant  red  spruce,  reaching  a 
height  of  175  feet,  are  growing  on  the  tallest  sum¬ 
mits.  A  few  of  the  peaks  are  “balds”  and  are 
clothed  with  waving  grass  similar  to  the  buffalo 
grass  of  our  western  plains.  Scientists  are  unable 
to  explain  this  phenomena,  but  the  Cherokees,  who 
attach  a  meaning  to  all  of  nature’s  mysteries,  will 
tell  you  that  many  years  ago  a  giant  hornet  came 
down  from  the  clouds  and  carried  away  small  chil¬ 
dren.  So  the  “balds”  were  cleared  because  the  senti¬ 
nels  could  better  watch  for  this  destroying  enemy. 


Typical  Smoky  Mountain  Barn 

The  Cherokee  Nation  is  rich  in  mythology  and 
has  many  gifted  story  tellers.  They  will  explain 
that  beneath  Klingman's  Dome  is  the  "Town 
House"  of  the  bears  and  nearby  is  a  mystical 
lake  where  sick  and  wounded  bears  come  to 
bathe  and  are  cured.  A  little  black-capped 
chickadee  darts  into  the  thicket,  repeating  its 
own  name.  We  watch  him  because  it  is  his  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  so  friendly  about  coming  into 
our  own  dooryard  in  Winter.  The  Cherokees  love 
him  also,  because  he  is  a  bearer  of  good  news  and 
warns  them  when  danger  is  near  at  hand.  High 
overhead  a  turkey  buzzard  is  circling  in  the  blue 
vault  of  the  sky.  According  to  the  Cherokees  this 
bird  is  a  doctor  among  birds  and  his  feathers  ward 
off  illness.  At  lower  altitudes  we  see  the  glorious 
cardinal,  like  a  flash  of  sunrise  against  the  vivid 
green  of  the  hillside.  To  the  Cherokees  the  cardinal 
is  the  transformed  daughter  of  the  sun. 

From  the  summit  of  Indian  Gap  one  faces  about 
and  looks  far  off  into  the  Tenessee  country.  The 
view  from  this  side  of  the  gap  is  quite  as  stagger¬ 
ing  as  when  we  looked  into  the  fading  distance  of 
North  Carolina.  On  the  right,  guarding  the  range, 
lies  Mt.  Le  Conte,  the  second  highest  ))eak  in  the 
park,  a  majestic  mountain  that  has  stood  like  a 
sentinel  through  the  millions  .  of  years ;  for  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  are  among  the  oldest  in  the 
world.  They  were  hoary  with  age  when  the  Rockies 
were  heaved  out  of  the  sea  or,  as  one  old  settler 
expressed  it :  “They  were  as  old  as  Methuselah  when 
the  Rockies  were  in  swaddling  clothes.” 

The  park  is  essentially  a  trail  region  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  thus  remain.  From  Indian  Gap  there  is  a 
trail  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Le  Conte.  From  Gatlin- 
burg,  Tenn.,  another  trail  begins.  There  are  many 
others,  and  following  any  of  them  you  will  be  well 
repaid.  They  will  lead  you  through  the  largest 
virgin  hardwood  forests  in  the  United  States, 
through  the  greatest  forests  of  red  spruce,  past  giant 
ferns  and  endless  beds  of  galax  leaves.  In  places 
rhododendron  thickets  tower  to  the  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  height  of  40  feet,  and  the  laurel  growth  is 
so  dense  that  it  is  all  but  impenetrable.  You  will 
find  some  azalea,  native  orchids,  lobelia,  and  many 
surprises  awaiting  you  at  every  turn,  for  there  are 
more  than  1,500  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  to  be 
found  within  the  park  area.  There  sire  153  species 
of  trees,  or  more  than  exist  (Continued  on  Page  149) 
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this  group  the  cutaway  working  model  of  a  Diesel 
motor  will  be  of  interest. 

Other  exhibits  will  show  remarkable  pieces  of  an¬ 
tique  farming  equipment  from  the  private  collection 
of  William  D.  Halsey,  of  Bridgehampton. 

The  exhibit  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  shows  the  nature  of  its  services  to 
the  consumer  and  farmer  in  enforcing  the  egg  law, 
and  in  its  inspection  of  seeds,  feeds  and  fertilizers. 


iRmralftTou  tMn^Fanrriiri  £dalc 


Annual  Country  Life  Program  at 
Farmingdale  Institute 

The  Annual  Country  Life  Program  of  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  will  be  held  on  March  3-5.  The  pro¬ 
gram  includes  events  of  current  interest  in  all  fields 
ol'  agriculture  and  country  life,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Director  H.  B.  Knapp.  New  and 
improved  models  of  tractors  and  farm  equipment 
are  already  arriving,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  dis¬ 
plays  and  demonstrations  will  be  more  extensive  and 
varied  than  ever  before. 

For  hundreds  of  adults  interested  in  the  rural  and 
suburban  activities  of  Southeastern  New  York,  this 
annual  affair  long  has  been  a  center  of  attraction. 
The  various  Institute  departments,  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  and  4-H  club  organizations  of  both  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  counties,  and  the  Pomona  Grange  are 
represented  in  the  scheduled  program.  Commercial 
exhibitors  will  co-operate  in  displays  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  all  that  is  up-to-date  in  household  equip¬ 
ment,  building  materials,  farm  tools  and  power 
machinery. 

Special  demonstrations  planned  include  fruit  va¬ 
riety  exhibit,  seed  treatment,  effects  of  nutrients  on 
plant  growth,  plant  insect  and  disease  exhibit,  soil 
testing,  pasture  improvement  exhibit,  butchering 
and  sausage  making,  caponizing,  killing  and  dressing 
poultry.  Arrangements  are  under  way  for  others,  in 
an  attempt  to  provide  something  of  interest  and 
value  to  all,  whether  farmers  or  suburbanites. 

March  3  has  been  designated  as  Horticultural  Day. 
The  Long  Island  area  is  well  known  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  horticultural  craft,  especially  in  land¬ 
scape  design,  nursery  work  and  ornamental  plant¬ 
ings  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  Landscape  treatments, 
training  and  pruning  of  shrubs,  and  problems  in 
soil  fertility  and  drainage  are  offered. 

Farm  Bureau  Day  is  set  for  March  4.  and  the 


executive  boards  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  County  Farm 
Bureaus  will  meet  at  the  Institute.  Hon.  Duncan 
Marshall,  former  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  a  well-known  farmer  and 
stockman,  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 

Saturday,  March  5.  will  witness  the  annual  get- 
together  of  the  Nassau  and  Suffolk  County  4-H  clubs, 
and  the  Winter  session  of  the  Long  Island  Pomona 
Grange.  There  will  be  tours  of  the  grounds,  then 
a  blackboard  talk  on  “Planning  the  Home  Garden” 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Pratt,  and  food  demonstrations  for  the 
girls  by  Miss  Grant  and  Mrs.  Flint,  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Junior  Extension  Departments.  The  after¬ 
noon  program  by  R.  E.  Vertelli,  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  will  include  a  talk  on  “The 
Work  of  the  G-Men." 

The  exhibits  planned  include  some  studies  based 
on  the  building  up  of  a  new  pasture  at  the  Institute, 
a  20-acre  piece  lately  cleared  of  wood  and  brought 
under  the  plow  by  students  during  their  Summer 
practice  period,  and  now  used  as  a  young  stock  pas¬ 
ture.  Data  from  the  Institute's  experience  with 
molasses  cured  silage,  and  the  potato  spray  and 
potato  seed  program  will  be  available.  Dr.  L.  A. 
Carrutli.  of  Geneva,  will  present  an  exhibit,  and 
give  a  talk  on  corn-ear  worm  and  other  corn  insect 
problems,  reporting  some  results  of  his  experimen¬ 
tal  and  control  work  during  recent  Summers. 

The  new  equipment  on  display  will  include  items 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  several  models  of 
the  new-type  small  tractors,  to  sell  in  price  range  of 
around  $500.  Much  experimenting  has  gone  into 
the  development  and  perfecting  of  this  sort  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  farmers  in  the  more  intensive  dis¬ 
tricts,  many  of  whom  do  not  carry  on  fitting  and 
tillage  operations  throughout  the  year,  are  likely 
to  be  interested  in  the  possibility  of  having  ma¬ 
chinery  to  carry  on  this  type  of  work,  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  investment  necessary  to  secure  the  ordinary 
large  tractors  and  equipment.  Cutaway  models  of 
motors  or  other  machinery  will  be  shown,  and  in 


A  baby  chick  and  egg  show  open  to  competition  by 
Long  Island  poultrymen.  and  special  demonstrations 
and  displays  in  twenty-odd  activities  of  rural  life, 
make  this  a  real  country  life  program,  no  mid-way 
and  no  games  of  chance. 

The  Country  Life  Program  is  only  one  part,  per¬ 
haps  a  small  part,  of  the  continuing  and  established 
service  of  the  State  Institute  at  Farmingdale.  This 
institution,  through  the  medium  of  its  350-acre  farm, 
with  orchards,  gardens,  flocks  and  herds,  offers  in¬ 
struction  and  practical  training  in  agricultural  and 
country  life  occupations.  Nearly  300  students  are 
enrolled  in  these  courses  this  year.  The  plan  of  in¬ 
struction  is  interesting,  in  that,  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  farm  is  operated  almost  completely  through 
the  work  of  the  students.  Daily  chores,  fitting  and 
planting  land,  raising  chicks  and  production  of  all 
sorts  of  farm  crops,  both  those  common  to  Long 
Island  agriculture,  and  many  others  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  demonstration  and  instruction  values,  all 
are  carried  on  with  students  doing  the  work  as  part 
of  their  training,  under  supervision  of  the  same  in¬ 
structors  who  plan  and  conduct  the  more  formal 
class-room  studies. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome,  and  there  usually  is 
something  of  interest  to  be  seen  at  almost  any  season 
of  the  year.  While  only  30-odd  miles  from  New  York 
City,  the  entire  setting  and  atmosphere  of  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  are  characteristic 
of  the  best  in  the  country  life  enterprises.  Nearby 
towns  people  receive  advice  in  connection  with 
problems  of  garden  and  lawns ;  soil  testing  and  milk 
testing  are  done  for  neighboring  farmers:  the  New 
York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest  and  the  Poultry 
Disease  Laboratory  both  render  important  services 
to  the  poultry  industry.  While  the  Institute  is  not 
an  experiment  station,  many  practical  tests  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  connection  with  class  and  farm  work,  and 
the  results  of  these  tests  provide  information  useful 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  vicinity. 


Grading  and  Packing  Apples  Butchering  and  Meat  Cutting 


Sweet  Peas  and  Snapdragons 


Pasteurizing  and  Bottling  Milk 


Machinery  Repairs  and  Farm  Shop  Work 


Students  and  Instructors  at  the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricult  are,  at  Farming  dale,  Long  Island,  Ready  to  Start  for  the  Fields  from  Rural  engineering  Building 
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/•HARRIS  SUDS- 


Send  for  Your  Catalog  Now ! 

Insure  the  success  of  your  garden  by  plant¬ 
ing  Harris’  Tested  Northern  Grown  Seeds! 

For  years  we  have  specialized  in  growing  and  breeding 
those  early  strains  of  SWEET  CORN,  PEPPERS. 
TOMATOES.  MUSKMELONS,  SQUASH,  etc.,  which 
produce  high  yields  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are 
short.  They  are  noted  everywhere  for  their  vigor 
and  fine  quality. 

If  you  grow  for  Market  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc., 

R.  F.  D.  25,  Coldwater,  New  York 


PRITCHARD’S  SCARLET  TOPPER 


LET  ME  BUY  MYSELF, 
WITH  EXTRA  CREAM / 

"My  owners  get  all  the  Cream — , 
down  to  2/100  of  1%.  The  extra' 
cream  easily  covers  the  small 
monthly  payments.  So  I  cost 
nothing!”  Easy  to  clean — easy 
to  turn.  Stainless  Steel.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced  bowl.  Waist,  low 
turn-table  tank.  Crank  just  right. 

Closer  skimming.  Less  work.  .More 
profits.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

It  rite  for  FREE  lllnsfrated  C  atalog 
Shows  new  features — details  or  30- 
day  free  trial.  Low  prices.  Easy  pay- 

Bntents.  Mail  card  today.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  hut  smallest  model. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 

R-  2B.  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


OTHER  MACHINES 
«$  ION  tt 

S  18.75 

_200  LB.  CAPACITY, 

apjjamal 


56  YEAR  OLD 
MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

Operated  under  strict  Massachusetts  Laws 
■ —  Mutually  Owned  by  Depositors,  sur- 
rounded  by  ample  Protective  Safeguards. 

Any  Amount  Accepted  up  to  $4,000  in  V-Si 
one  name  or  $8,000  in  two  names 
.  (Joint  Account). 

:  We  have  no  stockholders.  All  depositors  .cat 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  bank’s  earn- 
■  mgs.  Wherever  sou  live,  open  your  : 

account,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw  :Y4 
■Z  your  money,  by  mail.  v2 

Saving  by  mail  with  us  is  quick,  easy, 

K  safe,  private.  .$1  opens  an  account.  Divi- 
dends  credited  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more. 

|v;:  Deposits  go  on  interest  the  loth  of 
w:.  each  month. 

Write  for  Full  -  _  >k||/ 


ANDERSON  PORTABLE  MILKERS 

No  installing  —  Plug 
into  any  lamp  socket 
and  milk  one  to  four 
cows  at  a  time.  Metal 
arch  allows  free  pass¬ 
age  of  operator  and 
keeps  tubes  clean. 
Fast,  extremely  sim¬ 
ple,  sanitary,  highly 
developed,  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  durable. 
Also  electric  head  pipe 
line  outfits.  Tou  must 
be  satisfied  they  are 
the  best  obtainable  or  no  sale.  Patented  and  pending. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Builders  of  High  Grade  Milkers  for  Over  20  Years. 


VI  ML  live  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  S  H.  P. 

Will  Plow,  Harrow,  Seed ,  Cultivate, 
Mow, Do  BeltWork, PullLoads.etc. 

1  Cylinder,  3>£  H.P.  Models 

Write  f  or  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  NewYork.N.  Y, 
3189  E.  Beep.  Ave.  89-92  West  Street 


New  Pattern  Book  Shows 
You  “What’s  What”  in 
Latest  Fashions 


Send  for  our  Spring  Pattern  Book,  and  see  how 
easily  you  can  add  to  the  joys  of  everyday 
and  “special”  events  with  the  latest  frocks, 
and  outfits  exactly  suited  to  your  style!  Tri¬ 
umph  over  household  chores  in  dresses  that  are 
flattering.  Something  chic  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  every  age.  from  tot  to  matron-who-needs- 
slimming!  Mothers-in-waiting  have  not  been 
forgotten — for  there  are  suggestions  for  them, 
aid  a  dainty  layette  to  stitch  up  for  baby,  too. 
You’ll  like  the  simplicity  of  the  patterns,  and 
be  delighted  with  the  fabric  and  accessory  sug¬ 
gestions!  Order  you  copy  today!  Price  of  this 
hook  is  15c;  hook  and  a  pattern  together,  25c. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern 
Department,  333  W.  30th  St.,  Hew  York,  N.  Y. 


itf  Asters  5^* 

Wilt-Resistant!  The  nation 'k 

favorite  flower—  Crimson, 

Yellow,  Blue,  Pink,  White  1 
(  —a  lOc-packet  of  seeds  of 
i  each,  all  5  lor  Just  10c  t 
'  Maule’s  Seed  Book  tree- 
I  testedguaranteed } 
seeds  for  prize  i 

vegetables  and  i  _ 

'  flowers  at  low  prices.  flU'PM.illllJltlU  lIl 

Wm. Henry  Maule,  562  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  113  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white  meaty  grains  weighing  40 
lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  You 
should  by  all  means  give  them  a  trial.  Also  Alfalfa. 
Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy.  Seed  Com, 
Barley,  Soybeans,  Etc  Write  for  samples  and  circulars. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 

FREE  25  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  for  Sample 

Send  10c  for  postage  and  packing.  1938  Catalog  of 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  with  special  premium 
offers  mailed  free.  Write  today. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  Box  933.  Albany,  Ga. 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry; 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  andYams — Red  orYellow. 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Price  List 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  «J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — Dewberry  Tips,  Lucretia  and 
Austin.  Quality  Plants.  Low  Prices.  Get  our  quotations. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES,  BOX  C,  SEAFORD,  DEL. 


Dorsctt.  Fairfax. 
Premier.  Howard 
17.  Blakemore  and 
other  varieties. 


Strawberry  Plants 

^C.  E  LAKE,  Jr.; 


The  New  Pathfinder  (N.  J.  35) 

SI. OO—  100  -  S8.00 —  1  000 

K.  No.  1  Westwood,  N.  J 


IXTRA  early  WARE  A,  gold  coin,  GOLDEN  Chippewa 
■  potatoes.  CUYLER  RICH,  NEWPORT,  MAINE 


D 


AHLIA  BARGAIN  List— also  Chrysanthemums. 
Write — W.  H.  TOPPIN  -  Westville,  New  Jersey 


.00  WEEK  IP  AND  GOOD  FITIRE 

for  man  with  car  to  supply  farmers  with  finest  guaran¬ 
teed  Motor  Oils,  Sprays,  Cleansers,  .Stock  Remedies, 
other  home  and  farm  necessities  in  big  demand.  25% 
Super  Savings  Plan  draws  repeat  volume.  Must  be 
satisfied  with  $30  week  for  first  month.  Write — 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  Dept.  B-6.  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


32  VOLT  LAMPS 

v  3  dozen  postpaid. 

JAY  DREHER  CORP.,  303  W.  42nd  ST„  New  York 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  25c. 

WILLOW  ART  SERVICE,  32  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City 


ROLL  DEVELOPED.  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service.  43-C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

s  TIGER  FLOWERS 

’  iTigridia)  Fascinating,  ISO  BULBS 

popular.  Brilliant  red,  r  - 

orange,  yellow, pink,  white.  < 

i  blooms  marked,  red,  purple m _ 

or  mahogany.  Free-flower¬ 
ing.  Guaranteed  Bulbs  (value 
|  15c  each)— 10  tor 
$  1 1  postpaid. 

Burpee’s  Seed 
Catalog  FREE. 

Every  flower  and  vegetable 
worth  growing.  Very  low  prices. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  461  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


There’s  plenty  of  EXTRA  VALUE  in  every  “Cutaway” 
harrow  —  extra  long  life,  extra  light  draft,  extra  sharp  and 
rugged  forged  edge  disks  (guaranteed  for  3  years),  extra  fine 
workmanship  throughout.  But  NO  EXTRAS  TO  BUY! 
No  tongue  truck  or  weight  box  needed  on  THIS  harrow. 
Be  sure  to  see  the  complete  ‘‘Cutaway1’  line  of  tillage 
implements  before  you  buy.  Coupon  makes  this  possible  by 
bringing  you  complete  catalog  and  book  “THE  SOIL 
AND  ITS  TILLAGE.”  Both  are  free. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 
42  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn, 

|  Send  me  free  books  mentioned  here: 

Name.„.« . . 

Address 


Ninth  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

The  plans  are  underway  for  our  Sum¬ 
mer  trip  and  we  want  you  to  have  the  in¬ 
formation  early  so  that  you  can  make 
your  plans  to  go  with  us.  This  year  we 
are  Starting  out  on  July  30  and  after  two 
days  at  Glacier,  visiting  some  of  the 
spots  we  have  not  seen,  we  go  on  to  the 
coast  with  sightseeing  trips  at  Portland 
and  Seattle  and  then  on  into  California. 
This  will  include  San  Francisco,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Yosemite  Valley  by  bus  and  a  won¬ 
derful  trip  through  the  Maruposa  Grove 
of  Big  Trees;  Los  Angeles,  where  we 
spend  three  days,  one  of  which  will  be 
occupied  with  a  trip  to  Catalina  Island, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
California.  From  Los  Angeles  we  jour¬ 
ney  across  agricultural  California  and 
this  will  be  very  varied  and  different 
scenery  from  what  we  have  had  before. 
Then  the  Grand  Canyon !  This  will  be 
one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  whole  trip 
and  a  scene  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
In  fact  the  whole  trip  contains  so  many 
features  that  will  be  of  great  interest 
that  one  almost  surpasses  the  other.  On 
our  way  home  we  come  by  way  of  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis,  which  we  have  not 
touched  in  any  other  trip.  All  in  all  it 
sounds  interesting  to  me  and  here  is  what 
our  mascot  says : 

t  “I  agree  with  you — the  193S  Rural 
New-Yorker  trip  is  certainly  most  at¬ 
tractive.  Glacier  Park,  Yosemite  or 
Grand  Canyon  would  each  in  itself  make 
a  wonderful  trip,  but  to  think  of  having 
those  three  features  combined  in  a  trip 
is  a  treat  to  anticipate  with  much 
pleasure.” 

I  hope  all  our  old  friends  and  many 
new  ones  will  also  begin  “to  anticipate” 
and  join  our  group. 

The  Re-union  Dinner 

The  re-union  dinner  is  being  planned 
for  April  30.  If  any  who  wish  to  attend 
will  advise  me  it  will  help  me  to  make 
my  plans.  Further  details  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  as  soon  as  we  know  how  many 
are  interested  to  come. 

M.  G.  Keyes,  Tour  Director. 


Short-season  Green-manure 
Crops 

Humus  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
schedule  of  every  worker  of  the  soil  and 
in  many  cases,  like  we  who  operate  a 
light  sand,  it  often  makes  the  dividing 
line  between  profit  and  loss.  After  trying 
for  20  years  to  manage  a  soil  that  is  so 
light  it  would  no  doubt  he  classed  as 
submarginal  by  the  knowing  ones,  it  is 
no  more  than  natural  that  I  should  have 
tried  most  of  the  known  methods  of 
maintaining  and  even  increasing  its  hu¬ 
mus  content.  The  following  observations 
are  based  on  those  experiences  and,  al¬ 
though  they  are  the  results  of  operating 
a  hardy  plant  nursery  rather  than  that 
of  general  farming,  they  may  be  of  help 
to  other  tillers  of  the  soil.  I  have  used 
about  every  known  means  of  getting  my 
soil  stuffed  full  of  humus,  including  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  the  so-called  artificial  ma¬ 
nure,  and  green  manure  crops,  but  it  is 
the  latter,  especially  the  short-season 
ones,  that  I  have  in  mind  right  now. 

Legumes,  for  reasons  that  are  well- 
known  to  everyone,  are  favorites  in  any 
soil-building  program,  but  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  kinds,  like  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover, 
take  too  long  to  make  maximum  growth 
to  be  considered  among  the  short-season 
crops.  Extra-early  varieties  of  soy  beans 
produce  a  fair  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
in  our  short  season  in  latitude  45  degrees, 
though  they  do  not,  even  after  careful 
inoculation,  show  much  inclination  of 
nitrogen  fixation  under  our  conditions 
and  consequently  are  of  little  more  value 
than  non-legumes.  I  have  far  more  faith 
in  the  new  Harbin  lespedeza  as  a  soil- 
buikling  legume,  but  that  is  based  on  a 
single  trial  under  favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  may  of  necessity  be  revised 
after  further  tests  are  made.  Cassia 
chamarcrista,  an  annual  legume  that 
grows  naturally  in  dry,  sandy  soil  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  has  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  maturing  quickly  and  producing  a 
goodly  amount  of  green  matter  under 
most  adverse  conditions.  Because  seeds 
are  so  hard  to  get  in  quantity,  it  may 
hold  little  promise  for  widespread  use, 
but  it  has  definite  value  for  limited  use, 
especially  on  poor  soil  in  sections  with  a 
short  season. 

The  combination  of  rye  and  vetch  is 
too  well  known  to  need  comment  and  is 
mentioned  only  because  it  is  the  best 
green-manure  crop  for  Fall  sowing  that 
I  have  found.  In  the  nursery  it  is  often 
possible  to  work  it  into  rotation  where 
nothing  else  would  do.  One  of  the  best 
non-legumes  for  Spring  and  Summer  sow¬ 
ing  is  a  good  strain  of  garden  mustard. 
It  makes  more  green  matter  in  less  time 
than  almost  any  other  plant  I  know, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  sudan  grass 
and  buckwheat,  and  it  does  not  have  the 
objectionable  habit  of  the  last  named  of 
loosening  the  soil.  c.  w.  w. 

Michigan. 


February  26,  1938 

Winter  at  Iona  Farms 

We  are  spending  the  evening  at  home 
around  the  fireside.  The  Missus  is  read¬ 
ing,  our  schoolgirl  is  working  arithmetic 
problems,  while  Grandpa  rests  in  his  easy 
chair  by  the  fire.  Though  cold  this  has 
been  a  bright  day.  I  cleaned  the  hen¬ 
house  and  manured  the  melon  patch. 

The  Farmers’  Institute  and  the  annual 
meetings  of  our  Co-operative  Farmers’ 
Elevators  are  events  of  the  past.  Due 
to  excessive  rains  last  year  the  wheat  was 
of  poor  quality  and  our  elevators  lost 
money  in  handling  it,  but  they  did  well  on 
other  grains  and  merchandise,  and  were 
able  to  pay  a  good  interest,  dividend. 

The  garden  catalogs  have  arrived  and 
our  supply  of  seeds  should  be  ordered  this 
month.  .  We  have  many  seeds  of  our 
own  saving,  and  some  left  over  from  last 
year.  Y\  e  will  not  order  much  nursery 
stock  because  we  have  about  all  the  fruit 
we  want  to  care  for,  and  have  ornamental 
trees  and  perennial  flowers  and  asparagus 
of  our  own  propagation  to  transplant.  It 
would  he  interesting  to  try  the  new  odor¬ 
less  marigold  “Crown  of  Gold,”  and  a  few 
of  the  new  giant  blueberries  now  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Michigan  nurseries. 

I  hough  I  do  not  like  extreme  cold 
weather,  yet  I  do  not  like  to  think  of 
Spring  being  so  near.  In  the  Summer, 
when  our  city  friends  are  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  we  are  too  busy  to  have  much  of  a 
vacation.  So  after  the  Fall  work  is  done, 
and  Winter  sets  in,  so  that  it  is  not  so 
pleasant  for  automobiling,  we  like  to  take 
a  sort  of  vacation  at  home.  Of  course 
there  are  the  usual  farm  chores  to  do. 
Then  there  are  always  some  odd  jobs  in 
the  way  of  repairs  and  so  on,  that  you 
couldn't  take  time  for  last  Summer  that 
can  now  be  taken  care  of  at  leisure.  But 
the  part  that  I  like  that  I  call  a  vacation 
at  home,  is  to  have  time  to  read  and  do 
something  at  the  hobbies  that  I  enjoy. 
Time  to  relax  from  the  hard  work,  recu¬ 
perate  and  prepare  ourselves  and  make 
plans  for  the  coming  season’s  tasks. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years 
about,  the  new  leisure  and  what  to  do 
with  it.  But  the  new  leisure  and  unem¬ 
ployment  never  concern  us  very  much  on 
the  farm  except  as  they  influence  our 
taxes,  markets  and  the  morals  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Our  trouble  is  to  find  as  much 
leisure  time  as  we  would  like  to  do  the 
things  weve  wanted  to  do,  instead  of 
keeping  eternally  at  the  things  that  have 
to  be  done  until  the  best  of  our  ability  is 

spent-  j.  w<  g. 

Ohio. 


Care  of  Cyclamen 

I„  h.av,e  a  beautiful  Cyclamen  plant. 
Hill  it  bloom  next  year?  c.  c.  d. 

New  York. 

The  Cyclamen  will  bloom  again  next 
M  inter  if  it  can  be  kept  over  Summer, 
but  sometimes  the  root  dies  or  rots  in 
spite  of  care.  The  modern  large-flowered 
Cyclamens  are  not  as  amenable  to  this 
treatment  as  the  old  type  with  smaller 
flowers.  After  the  plant  1ms  ceased 
flowering  keep  it  growing  until  Spring. 
Then  gradually  dry  it  off  by  withholding 
water  until  the  leaves  have  dropped. 
Y\  hen  the  weather  is  settled  and  warm, 
plunge  the  pot  outdoors  in  an  airy  but 
shady  place.  Leave  it  there  until  new 
growth  begins  in  the  Fall,  when  it  should 
be  brought  indoors.  e.  t.  r. 
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nURSERV  STOCK 

I  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines.  Berry  Plants.  Flowering  I 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes.  1 


■  NEW  Varieties  of  I 

I  OUTSTANDING  Merit1 

I  APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPES,  I 
RASPBERRIES  | 

I  SEND  FOR  CATALOG — Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 

(Experimental  Stations.  I 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 
I  true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices.  I 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 
Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 


I  "THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK” 
Located  In  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co. 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  58-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  tor  Kellys'  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


Fruit  same  size  as  common 
McIntosh  but  covered  with  solid 
red;  tender  and  juicy;  better  qual- 
ity  than  the  common  McIntosh. 

GUARANTEED  FRUIT  TREES— 

All  trees  guaranteed  hardy, 
healthy,  and  true  to  name — all 

Northern  Grown.  Our  54th  Year 
Trade  Mark  Reg.  growing  stock  in  our  400  aero 
nursery.  1038  Special  Fruit  Growers’  Catalog  now  ready. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  INC. 

43  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY  CATALOG  FREE 


Mohs  Bia  Money  G^owma. 

TheWorlSs  Largest  PEACH' 


RIO  OSO  GEM 


Sensational  new  late-ripening 
yellow  freestone.  Comes  two 
■weeks  after  Elberta;  great 
money-maker.  Get  started  now. 
Eruit,  Berries  and  Ornamentals 
described  in  big  68 -page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Free.  Write  today. 

Box  29 


PEACH  TREES  $10-°° 
APPLE  TREES  $  20  °°  S1™ 


Alt  apple  trees  have  been  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass.  A  general 
line  of  nursery 
stock.  Catalogue 
Ready. 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn, 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  15c:  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
u  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc 
"l  in  fact  our  1938  Catalog  has  every 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn 


tliingfor  Garden.  Farm  and  Lawn. /  "tyi ft 
f.WOLA  —  Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House C.-4I  y/k 

MMmH?  Box  I  1  _ H,"— — — — at°— '  ** 


IMaule’S  Success  Tom? 

T  ClVt/YTkt-ll  ItAilrV 


Large,  smooth,  heavy, 
ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Deep 
solid,  luscious ;  red. 
I5c-packet  (over  1000 
seeds!  free  with 
M aide's  Seed  Book. 
Send  Sc  for  postage, 
or  send  25c  for 
‘2  Ounce,  postpaid. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
S61  Maule  Bldg..  Phila,.  Pa. 


Hkiteto 


ripi  r\  rprKe  Hardy,  pure,  adaptable.  Everything 
HtLLf  itcDS  Clover.  Alfalfa.  Timothy,  Soy 
Beaus,  Hybrid  Corn  and  Seed  Grains, 
write  now  for  low  prices  on  better  domestic  seed. 

IIOYTSEEDCO.,  BovUI),  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 
“Alive  since  ’95.” 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Foundation  stock  from  tuber  unit  selections.  Smooth 
White  Rurals  (Heavyweight  strain) :  Rural  Russets, 
toil  can  not  find  any  bettor  seed  than  put  out  by 

H.  L.  HODNETT  AND ’SONS.  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 


Vines  for  Screens 

An  unsightly  wall  may  be  made  into  a 
beauty  spot  by  using  vines  or  shrubs 
suitable  to  the  location.  If  the  wall  is 
high,  a  grapevine  will  do  wonders  and 
grown  into  a  beautiful  background  either 
for  a  garden  or  lawn.  The  woodbine  is 
a  favorite  with  most  people  because  of  its 
dense  growth  and  hardiness  in  all 
climates. 

I  have  a  trumpet  vine  growing  on  the 
south  side  of  the  screened  porch.  It  pro¬ 
tects  the  porch  from  the  hot  sun  and  has 
orange-scarlet  flowers  on  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  Their  roots  stay  in  the 
ground  all  Winter  and  sprout  in  the 
Spring. 

Bittersweet  is  a  native  climber  with 
handsome,  glossy  green  leaves  and  very 
attractivie  orange  colored  fruit  that 
comes  and  stays  on  all  Winter.  The 
garage  is  an  appropriate  place  for  this 
vine.  Japanese  hog  grows  quickly.  It  has 
pretty,  feathery,  white  blossoms  and  an 
odd  seed  pod.  Morning-glories  are  a 
standby  that  never  fail  and  they  with¬ 
stand  frost  until  very  late  in  Autumn. 

The  wild  cucumber  comes  on  early  in 
the  season  and  makes  a  good  shade. 
Their  seeds  must  be  planted  in  the  Fall 
so  they  will  freeze,  then  they  will  come 
up  in  the  Spring.  In  the  Fall  they  will 
seed  themselves. 

If  something  more  dainty  and  not  of 
such  tall  growth  is  desired,  I  suggest  the 
sweet  peas,  or  cypress  vine,  as  wTell  as 
the  lovely  madeira  vine  with  its  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  It  grows  from  tubers 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  is  bothered  by  worms 
or  insects  of  any  sort. 

Last  year  I  had  an  “inspiration”  and 
planted  pole  beans  all  along  an  unsight¬ 
ly  fence  and  around  a  shed.  They  were 
pretty  and  graceful  and  flourished,  not 
quite  so  lively  as  “Jack's  bean  stalk,” 
but  so  well  that  they  furnished  many 
quarts  of  good  beans.  I  also  planted  the 
tame  sunflowers  for  a  screen  and  shade 
about  a  chicken  pen.  In  the  Fall  the 
chickens  like  the  sunflowers  after  they 
have  gone  to  seed  and  are  dried. 

In  choosing  vines  or  shrubs  for  screens 
or  hedge,  much  depends  upon  whether 
they  will  be  desired  for  only  a  season  or 
two,  or  if  they  are  to  remain  for  many 
years.  G.  a.  r. 


Effective  Bridge  Grafting 

In  February,  1936,  mice  girdled  a 
dwarf  McIntosh  apple  (12  years  old)  for 
six  inches  above  root.  On  May  9  of  that 
year  I  set  six  bridge  scions,  according  to 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station’s  bulle¬ 
tin,  bracing  tree  with  four  wires.  Three 
bridges  on  west  side  lived  and  sustained 
the  tree ;  those  on  east  side  did  not 
callous  in. 

On  May  24.  1937.  the  tree  was  in  very 
full  bloom,  which  shows  a  tree  can  live 
on  three  bridges,  i.e.,  one  four  inches  in 
diameter.  I  replaced  one  dead  bridge 
last  May.  It  failed  to  take  but  tree 
seemed  to  thrive.  The  girdling  on  east 
side  of  tree  was  lower  down  on  root  and 
higher  on  trunk.  I  will  try  again. 

Monore  County,  X.  Y.  J.  G.  G. 


The  Great  Smokies — Our 
Newest  National  Park 

(Continued  from  Page  146) 
in  all  of  Europe.  Botanists  claim  there  is 
no  other  section  of  the  earth  that  sup¬ 
ports  a  richer  or  greater  variety  of  plant 
life. 

What  does  such  a  trip  cost?  If  you 
are  not  camping,  you  can  do  as  we  some¬ 
times  did  and  stay  overnight  at  tourist 
cabins  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  val¬ 
leys  and  along  all  the  approach  roads  to 
the  park.  One  night  we  stopped  at  a 
cabin  on  the  Tennessee  side,  where  an 
enterprising  native  had  erected  attractive 
bungalows  in  a  picturesque  spot  close  to 
the  Little  Pidgeon  River.  The  cabin  had 
six  rooms,  hardwood  floors,  stone  fire¬ 
place,  screened  sleeping  porch,  electric 
light,  a  stove,  running  water  and  a  radio, 
which  delighted  me  even  more  when  I 
found  that  it  wasn't  working.  We  were 
furnished  bed-linen,  towels,  etc.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  the  owner  charged 
us?  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  our  party 
of  three. 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  are  full 
of  surprises  and  happy  days  for  the 
American  people.  Rising  out  of  the  past, 
when  the  world  was  in  its  beginning,  they 
are  among  the  oldest  landmarks  on  its 
surface  today.  And  yet  they  are  always 
new.  Were  we  to  return  tomorrow  we 
could  never  see  the  mountains  the  same 
again,  the  clouds  screening  the  summits, 
the  changing  lights,  the  storms  blotting 
out  the  valleys,  the  sunsets  and  the  early 
morning  glow  creeping  into  the  hills. 
Each  day  is  different  in  this  wonderland 
that  a  wise  government  has  forever  set 
aside  for  you  and  your  children. 


DIBBLE'S 


tested  Heavyweight  Oats 

Good  seed  oats  will  be  in  demand  this  year. 
Crop  normal  in  quantity,  but  much  light  weight 
and  unfit  for  seed.  You  can  make  PROFITS  with 
nibble's  real  Quality  Seed — -and  especially  witli 
this  Dibble  heavyweight — famous  as  the — 

Heaviest,  Most  Productive 

AMERICAN  OAT 

AVERAGE  WEIGHT  40-42  pounds  per  bushel. 
Thoroughly  Cleaned  -  Screened  -  Graded. 

You'll  be  astounded  at  the  amazing  returns  of 
this  mammoth  oat.  Instead  of  30  bushel  yields 
(U.  S.  average)  our  customers  get  60  to  *80  or 
more  bushels.  Write  for  beautiful  catalog  on 
this  and  other  varieties. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Seed  Oats  •  Barley  •  Corn  •  Alfalfa  •  Clover 
Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes 

Free  Catalog,  Price  List,  Samples.  Write 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ymSXLOVER 

Cleanest,  soundest  seed  of  the  crop . . .  suited  to  your  section.  All 
varieties.  The  kinds  that  will  make  you  good,  heavy,  clean  crops 
—free  from  foul  weeds.  For  40  years  farmers  have  been  getting 
big  yields  from  Hoffman’s  “Extra”  Clover...  You  can  depend  on 
Hoffman  Quality — Hereyou  gettested  seed  that  is  safe,  sound,  sure! 
WRITE  TODAY ...  Get  prices  and  Free  special  40th  Anniversary 
Catalog.  It  offers  Clovers,  Oats,  Alfalfas,  Corns,  Soy  Beans,  Pas¬ 
ture  Grasses,  etc.  FREE  SEED  SAMPLES 


Box  27,  Hall,  New  York 


CERTIFIED  LENROC  OATS 


A 


new  white,  thin  hulled,  high  yielding  oat  which  averaged  over  sixty  bushels 
per  acre  in  1937.  Ahead  of  all  others  in  yield.  Bred  and  tested  for  New 
York  State  conditions.  Stocks  limited.  Write  for  free  Descriptive 
Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  today. 


|  HENDERSON’S 
ft  1938  CATALOG 
W  IS  NOW  READY 

Flowers  you’ll  want  to  pick... 
Vegetables  you'll  want  to  eat 
...freely  illustrated  in  color... 

So  much  easier  to  plan  your 
garden  with  this  catalog. 

Send  a  Post  Card  for  your  free  copy — Today 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN " 

DEPT. 30,  35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


/CC^RFF  ®  "Best”  new  and 
kJ  standar 


standard  varieties.  Nearly  60 
years  of  testing  and  growing  in 
famous  Miami  Valley.  Newest  raspberries; 

Taylor  and  Marcy,  largest  reds;  Indian 
Summer,  a  large  and  profitable  ever-bearer;  Sodus, 
heaviest  yielding  of  all  raspberries.  Large  Red  Lake 
Currants,  Poorman  Gooseberries,  Whitesbog  Blue¬ 
berries,  Thornless  Voungberries,  Boysenberries. 
Sensational  New  Fall-Bearing  Cherry  —  delicious  sweet 
cherries  ripening  In  September.  New  "Hardee”  Peach. 
New  Miami  Red  Apple,  Stanley  Plum,  Gorham  Pear, 
Hardy  Northern  Nut  Trees.  Complete  stock  of  the  best 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Evergreens.  All  are  described 
In  our  1938  catalog.  Send  for  your  FREE  copy  today. 


W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  107,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD,  Big  Red 

Fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th, 
regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To  intro¬ 
duce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  will 
send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and 
Carrot,  Lettuce,  Radish,  Onion, 
all  the  above  and  the  following: 

GRAND  NEW  FLOWERS 


Crown  of  Gold  Mari¬ 
gold,  Orange  Flare 
Cosmos,  Larkspur 
and  Dahlia  Zinnias  all  for  10c,in  Canada  20c 
CD  CC  Our  colored  catalog  of  High 
■WUE,  Quality  Seeds,  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
Coupon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  Catalog. 


J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  M,  Randolph,  Wis. 


FRUIT  TREES 


In  the  newer  and  better  varie¬ 
ties  offered  by  Virginia’s  largest 
growers  of  Fruit  Trees.  Write  for  Free  Copy  of  our 
44  Page  Planting  Guide  and  new  low  prices. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES.  Waynesboro.  Virginia 


HARDIEST  ALFALFA,  Sweet  Clover.  Alsike.  Bromus. 

etc  Shipments  subject  voui  inspection.  Samples  free 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Ansoriatl.u,  Fargo,.\,  II.  500  cooperating  grower.. 


It  will  pav  you  to  Send  for 
Townsend’s  FREE  BERRY  BOOK.  De¬ 
scribes  best  paying  varieties  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.,  and  tells  How  We  Grow 
Our  Selected  Strain  Plants  and  Help 
Our  Customers.  Get  double  yields.  Val¬ 
uable  to  Every  Fruit  Grower. 

Your  FREE  copy  i3  Ready.  Send  postal  NOWS 
E.W.  Townsend  Sons,  1 62  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett.  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


early  CANNON  BALLCABBAGE 


••The  Earliest  Cabbage”  in  cultivation.  ••Quick  as  light* 
fling.  Hard  as  Stone.  Ready  lor  market  in 
days.  Heads  average  5  to  61bs.*‘Yellows  Re 
sistant."  Big  Money  Maker.  Toacquaintyoa 
with  our  exceptional  values  o  f  Pure  Bred  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Fruits,  Nursery  items, 
we  will  mail  you  125  Seeds  of  Condon's  New 
Early  Cannon  Ball  Cabbage  FREE  and  our 
■■■%■■*■  E>igl80  page  1938  Catalog.  Most  com 
I*  Iff*  !■  plete  Garden  Guide  published. 

1  Send  postal  today.  _ 

CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN,  Box  163 ;  Rockford, IIL 


for  exciting1  new  Catalog 
of  fruits,  seeds,  shrubs,  trees, 
flowers,  etc.  Colorfully  illus¬ 
trated.  Low  prices. 

QUALITY  FRUIT  TREES 
Healthy,  true-to-name  stock 
with  heavy  root  system.  Quan¬ 
tity  prices.  Write  today  foi 
__  CATALOG. 

STORRS&  HARRISON  CO.,  BOX  613,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


0LMES’ 
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CONTAINS 

valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  successful  gardening. 
Describes  all  new  and  favorite 
vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO. 

BOX  21  -  CANTON,  OHIO 


11  VI.  1.0 


MOUNTAIN  NUT  COMPANY.  Roanoke,  Virginia 
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Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Tax  bills  being  sent  out  by  our  town 
collector  show  that  that  our  welfare  and 
poor  fund  tax  is  $8.03  on  an  84-percent 
valuation  of  our  real  estate. 

In  1928  our  rate  was  $2.40,  and  in 
1933,  before  people  had  been  drilled  into 
the  belief  that  “Living  without  work  is 
an  inalienable  right,”  it  was  $3.70  per 
$1,000  assessed  valuation. 

Work  relief  projects  in  our  town  have 
become  a  stench.  Fourteen  hundred  feet, 
practically  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  just 
ordinary  dirt  road  under  WPA  already 
has  had  spent  upon  it  $9,897  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  town  will  be  required 
to  spend  an  additional  $1,200  to  finish 
the  project. 

Political  authorities  in  power  when 
listing  these  WPA  projects  loudly  and 
vociferously  proclaim  that  “They  will  not 
cost  the  town  one  cent.” 

But  the  town  has  to  furnish  all  trucks, 
power  shovels,  compressor  drills,  stone 
crushers  and  all  other  machinery,  besides 
paying  $40  per  week  for  a  PWA  ap¬ 
pointed  engineer  and  $18  per  week  for  his 
helper.  Also  the  town  lias  to  pay  for  all 
gravel  used  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
cost  if  a  bituminous  binder  is  used.  And 
we  are  told  by  the  PWA  workers  that 
this  condition  will  be  permanent  and 
that  our  local  town  board  cannot  stop 
it.  c.  o.  W. 


‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Grain  Sorghums 

A  recent  cover  page  is  entitled  “A  Field 
of  Kafir  Corn  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.” 
However  this  is  milo  maize  instead  of 
kafir  corn.  Perhaps  few  eastern  readers 
know  the  difference,  but  the  writer  hav¬ 
ing-  had  28  years’  experience  on  a  farm 
in  Custer  County,  Western  Oklahoma, 
where  the  various  sorghum  grains  were 
grown  every  year  and  comprised  one  of 
the  principal  feed  crops,  claims  to  be 
able  to  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  what  is 
kafir;  milo,  both  dwarf  and  standard, 
or  Hegari,  feterita  or  shallu. 

Kafir  corn  normally  grows  about  0V2 
feet  high  and  if  fully  developed  each 
stalk  carries  one  head  about  10  or  12 
inches  in  length,  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  rather  loosely  formed. 
Dwarf  milo  maize  grows  four  or  five  feet 
tall  and  develops  a  very  compact  head, 
perhaps  slightly  larger  in  diameter  in 
the  center  but  not  as  long  as  kafir  and 
rounded  at  the  base  and  pointed  at  the 
tip.  The  grain  of  kafir  is  white,  while 
milo  is  reddish  orange. 

These  grains  are  considered  to  carry 
about  90  percent  of  the  feeding  value  of 
the  same  amount  of  corn  by  weight,  but 
should  be  ground  for  all  forms  of  live¬ 
stock  except  poultry.  This  is  because  the 
grains  are  small  and  hard  and  animals 
swallow  them  whole.  Consequently  they 
are  only  partly  digested. 

Originally  milo  was  all  crook  neck,  that 
is  as  the  head  developed  the  neck  curved 
over  until  the  head  was  upside  down. 
This  made  gathering  more  inconvenient 
and  laborious  when  the  heads  are  gath¬ 
ered  by  hand  and  thrown  into  a  wagon 
driven  alongside.  In  the  course  of  time 
an  effort  was  made  to  develop  a  straight 
neck  strain  of  milo  by  intensive  selec¬ 
tion.  This  was  fairly  successful  although 
it  always  had  more  or  less  of  a  tendency 
to  revert  back  to  the 
original  type. 

Standard  milo  bears 
the  same  general  charac¬ 
teristics,  only  it  grows 
coarser  stalks  and  tallei 
and  does  not  stand 
drought  as  well  as  the 
dwarf.  Hegari  is  straight 
like  kafir  and  about  the 
same  height,  grows  a 
trifle  quicker  than  kafir 
but  has  the  advantage  of 
having  a  sweet  stalk 
which  makes  it  more  pal¬ 
atable  to  livestock,  how¬ 
ever,  the  grain  is  red  and 
has  an  astringent  taste 
like  cane  seed  which  is  a 
disqualification, 

Feterita  is  straight 
growing  like  kafir,  has 
white  grain  like  kafir, 
slightly  larger  and  softer, 
grows  very  quickly  and 
out  yields  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  but  both 
fodder  and  grain  seem 
rather  unpalatable  and  of 
low-feeding  value.  All  of 
these  varieties  can  be 
cross-pollinated  and  will 
produce  an  endless  varie¬ 
ty  of  interesting  forms. 

Good  crops  of  these 
grains  could  be  grown  in 
the  Southwest  without  a 
drop  of  rain  if  they  had 
the  heavy  dews  every 
night  which  we  have  gen¬ 
erally  here  on  the  eastern 
shore. 

LORENZO  SCHLABACII. 


Here  we  are  well  into  the  New  Year, 
and  looking  forward  instead  of  backward. 
No  matter  whether  last  year  was  a  good 
or  bad  one,  it  is  history,  now  to  be 
treasured  only  in  memory  while  before 
us  lies  opportunity  for  a  better  year.  We 
are  older  but  we  are  wiser  so  we  shall 
avoid  the  mistakes  we  made,  see  with  a 
clearer  mind  and  better  judgment.  Na¬ 
ture  lias  a  kindly  trick  of  causing  us  to 
remember  only  the  bright  things  and  for¬ 
get  or  pass  over  lightly  the  bad  things 
of  the  past. 

Note,  too,  that  the  man  who  is  always 
talking  about  what  be  lias  done  is  not 
in  the  same  class  with  the  man  who  is 
talking  about  what  he  is  going  to  do.  One 
ounce  of  forward  planning  is  worth  a  ton 
of  backward  looking.  When  I  was  a 
young  fellow,  I  was  all  for  war — lick  the 
boots  off  from  them  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
etc. — but  now  that  I  have  grown  boys 
of  my  own,  war  is  something  to  dread.  It 
is  all  so  very  foolish  it  hardly  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  sane  men  could  kill  each  other 
for  no  reason  at  all.  I  have  noticed,  too, 
that  those  who  get  us  into  wars  never  do 
the  fighting.  It  is  the  swivel  chair  gents 
who  get  us  into  war  but  it  is  the  boys 
who  do  the  fighting  and  dying. 

After  the  holidays  are  over,  it  always 
seems  that  Spring  is  not  far  away,  any¬ 
way  we  can  plan  for  Spring  work.  I 
often  wonder  why  northern  farmers  do 
not  plant  Winter  oats.  Always  in  the 
Spring  all  but  the  sand  farms  become  a 
sea  of  mud  with  frequent  rains  forbid- 
ing  work.  Thus  oat  sowing  is  often  de¬ 
layed  until  late  in  Spring  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  dry  spell  just  when  they  are  head¬ 
ing  out.  We  here  get  about  one  good  oat 
yield  in  five  on  account  of  west  Springs. 
Oats  are  a  cool  weather  crop  and  must  be 
in  early  if  tliey  are  to  make  grain  before 
the  dry  hot  weather  come  on.  I  knew 
one  man  who  had  Fall  plowed,  who  grew 
desperate  with  rain  and  mud  so  he  put 
on  rubber  boots,  broadcast  his  seed  and 
harvested  once  through  the  mud.  His 
neighbors  waited  for  dry  soil  but  they 
got  poor  oats  while  he  never  cut  a  better 
field.  Sowing  oats  and  allowing  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  to  cover  them  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  Illinois  but  not  here  in 
Michigan.  Winter  oats  would  avoid  all 
that,  as  there  is  always  so  much  more 
time  in  Fall  for  working  the  ground  and 
sowing  grain,  but  I  do  not  know  of  one 
field  of  Winter  oats  here. 

Weather  conditions  have  made  pruning 
almost  impossible  most  of  the  time  but  1 
am  slowly  whittling  away  at  it.  I  like 
to  take  my  time,  study  each  grapevine 
and  select  the  best  of  the  new  canes  to 
leave  while  I  prune  away  all  the  old 
wood  and  most  of  the  new.  I  like  to 
have  a  reason  for  cutting  away  each 
branch  on  a  tree  instead  of  doing  sense¬ 
less  butchering.  With  hundreds  of  trees 
and  vines  to  prune  there  will  be  no  Win¬ 
ter  let-up  in  work  for  me,  but  work  and 
the  ability  to  work  are  grand  blessings. 

Butchering  time  made  us  independent 
of  the  butcher  shop.  These  cold  morn¬ 


ings  we  start  the  day  off  right  by  absorb¬ 
ing  hot  pancakes  and  sausage,  a  break¬ 
fast  fit  for  a  king.  After  getting  that 
under  the  belt,  the  cold  winds  may  blow 
but  work  goes  on.  1  marvel  as  I  look 
back  to  childhood  days  and  ponder  over 
the  Winter  work  of  those  days.  Men 
went  to  the  woods  no  matter  how  cold  or 
stormy  and  cut  wood  all  day,  cut  some 
logs,  too,  and  hauled  them  over  icy  roads 
through  bitter  cold  day  after  day  but 
folks  dressed  those  days.  I  marvel  more 
at  the  lack  of  warm  clothing  on  our  mod¬ 
erns.  Thin,  sleeveless  shirts  and  shorts 
for  the  boys  and  young  men — no  wonder 
they  shiver  and  shake  while  dreading  any 
outdoor  work ;  low  shoes,  thin  sicks — no 
wonder  they  get  cold  feet. 

I  marvel,  too,  that  so  many  folks  seem 
to  have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs.  We 
youngsters  walked  to  school,  sometimes 
three  miles  and  really  enjoyed  bucking 
immense  drifts,  young  folks  walked  to 
church  and  Sunday  school  and  had  a  good 
time  doing  it.  We  walked  miles  to  a 
barn  dance,  a  husking  bee  or  a  candy 
pull  and  the  walks  were  hilarious  affairs 
but  today,  walking  is  a  lost  art  or  rather 
a  lost  pleasure.  And  did  that  walking 
wears  us  out  early  in  life? 

Prices  of  farm  commodities  may  be 
down  a  bit,  especially  fruit  but  take  this 
from  our  books  of  experience.  I  have 
lived  to  see  potatoes  sell  at  10  cents  a 
bushel  and  poor  sale  prospects  at  that 
and  1  have  seen  them  sell  briskly  at  $4  a 
bushel.  Here  is  a  list  of  other  things  I 
have  seen  sell  low  and  high ;  the  low  price 
given  first  and  the  high  second :  Beans, 
lb.,  2  to  11c;  oats,  bu.,  15  to  75c;  wheat, 
bu.,  32c  to  $2.60;  corn,  bu.,  16c  to  $1.56; 
apples,  bu.,  10c  to  $3.25 ;  hay,  ton,  $5 
to  $35 ;  eggs,  doz.,  7  to  75c ;  hogs,  lb.,  3 
to  2lc ;  cotton,  lb.,  5  to  35c ;  the  list 
could  be  extended  but  enough  is  given  to 
make  my  point  which  is  that  for  every 
depression  theiir  is  a  peak,  for  every 
valley  there  is  a  hilltop.  If  we  have 
reached  bottom,  there  is  no  other  way  to 
go  than  upward,  plan  and  hope,  even  if 
the  wintry  winds  do  howl,  for  we  are 
looking  forward  towards  Spring.  .Tust  as 
an  instance  of  thinking  and  planning  take 
a  look  at  this  page  from  my  book  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Last  year  I  was  short  on  seed 
corn,  the  crop  of  year  before  so  poor  I 
saved  none  so  had  to  scurry  around  to 
the  neighbors.  Well  one  man  kindly 
spared  some  white  cap  while  another  gave 
me  a  few  ears  of  old-fashioned  yellow 
dent,  hard  smooth  kernels,  long  ears.  I 
planted  the  two  separately  but  threw  the 
crop  together  in  the  crib  at  husking 
time.  Now  I  shell  corn  with  a  hand 
sheller  to  crack  for  the  hens  in  a  small 
grinder.  The  white  cap  shells  hard  with 
cobs  soft,  while  the  yellow  dent  shells 
easily  and  has  firm  cobs.  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  yield,  if  any  it  favored  the 
yellow  dent,  so  I  give  you  one  guess  what 
kind  I  shall  plant  next  time.  I  saved 
seed  of  both  kinds  but  the  white  cap  goes 
to  the  hens  while  the  yellow  dent  goes 
into  the  planter.  L.  B.  reber- 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 
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Mid-Winter  in  Wilton,  Conn. 

This  picture  shoics  the  Congregational  Church,  erected  in  1790.  The  residence  in  the  foreground 
Miss  Zelma  Thayer  and  icas  built  in  1S32.  It  is  now  threatened  ivith  removal  in  a  road-icidening 
photograph  ivas  taken  by  Rev,  Fred  Bunker  and  sent  to  us  by  Miss  Thayer, 


February  26,  1938 

Countrywide  Markets 

The  vegetable  market  showed  stronger 
action  after  the  early  Winter  freezes  in 
the  South.  Supplies  were  lighter,  prices 
advanced,  and  the  northern  produce 
moved  out  faster.  White  potatoes  still 
sold  at  prices  too  low  to  provide  a  fair 
return  for  growers.  Fortunately  the 
southern  producers  seem  to  have  dis¬ 
counted  the  situation  by  planting  less 
land  to  the  crop.  After  all,  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  30  late  potato  States  is  only 
16,000,000  bushels  more  than  an  average 
crop  and  36,000,000  bushels  above  last 
season's  light  output.  With  a  price  about 
half  that  of  last  season,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  some  market  improvement  if 
the  selling  season  is  long  continued  and 
consuming  demand  good,  or  if  the  south¬ 
ern  early  crop  meets  poor  growing  condi¬ 
tions.  The  worst  feature  from  a  long¬ 
time  point  of  view  is  the  slow  Winter 
movement  to  market.  At  this  rate,  some 
potatoes  may  be  left  over,  unless  Maine 
and  the  Far  West  speed  up  shipments 
this  Winter.  Apples,  too,  are  lagging  in 
proportion  to  the  large  crop — only  a 
thousand  more  cars  had  been  shipped  this 
season  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Light  storage  holdings  of  hog  products 
suggest  raising  prices  of  hogs  in  Winter 
and  Spring,  but  demand  for  pork  falls  off 
when  prices  are  high  and  business  condi¬ 
tions  not  very  good.  The  packers  seem 
to  expect  less  trade  demand.  They  were 
poor  buyers  of  pork  and  lard  and  held  off 
so  persistently  during  the  main  packing- 
season  that  the  Chicago  hog  price  went 
down  a  third  within  three  months. 
Cheaper  corn  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  unusually  bad  showing  in  the  hog- 
markets. 

Prospects  for  the  Winter  lamb  market 
are  much  like  those  for  the  hog  market. 
The  extent  of  the  usual  Winter  and 
Spring  price  gain  will  be  limited  by  effect 
of  business  conditions  on  the  demand  for 
meats.  Supply  is  likely  to  be  about  the 
same  as  that  of  last  season.  Beef  cattle 
have  been  selling  high  most  of  the  time. 
More  of  them  will  be  fed  for  market  this 
season  and  the  prices  will  feel  the  effect 
of  lower  average  incomes  of  consumers. 
Prices  of  the  poorer  grades  of  steers  and 
cows  did  not  advance  last  season  as  far 
as  prices  of  choice  cattle  and  are  likely 
to  show  better  action,  although  main 
trend  of  the  cattle  market  appears  to  be 
downward. 

The  favorite  trade  joke  of  a  well-to-do 
eastern  livestock  man  was  that  he  made 
his  money  feeding  cattle  at  a  loss. 
Studies  of  beef  cattle  costs  in  California 
show  conditions  like  that.  Net  cost  per 
cwt.  was  about  $5.80  or  about  32  percent 
above  market  value  of  the  cattle,  but  the 
costs  include  interest  and  other  items  that 
farmers  often  consider  as  paid  out  of 
profits.  The  net  result  is  that  the  cottle- 
men  may  have  averaged  rather  low  re¬ 
turn  for  their  labor  and  investment,  but 
were  still  getting  ahead  a  little  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  perhaps  improving  the  value  of 
their  property.  The  operators  of  many 
eastern  dairy  farms  could  tell  much  the 
same  story. 

More  poultry  is  likely  to  be  sold  full 
drawn,  with  waste  parts  removed  and  the 
carcass  cut  into  sections  to  suit  the  buy¬ 
ers.  Leaving  out  the  waste  parts  save 
space  and  weight  in 
shipment  and  deliveries. 
Refrigeration  in  packing¬ 
houses,  storage  cars  and 
retail  stores  make  it  easy 
to  keep  such  poultry  in 
good  condition  as  is  done 
with  meats  and  with  eggs 
stored  broken  in  bulk. 

Pie  from  fresh-picked 
rhubarb  used  to  be  one  of 
(be  early  signs  of  Spring, 
but  rhubarb  can  be  bought 
any  time  of  year  now.  The 
season  has  been  extended 
mainly  by  hothouse  and 
cellar-grown  crops. 

The  spinach  diet  is 
much  joked  about  in  the 
funny  columns,  but  some¬ 
body  is  eating  plenty  of 
it.  Occasional  upswings 
in  prices  have  caused 
spinach  to  sell  sometimes 
twice  as  high  as  it  sold  a 
year  ago.  It  usually 
starts  going  lower  in 
mid-Winter  when  the 
Texas  crop  gets  under 
headway. 

Oranges  and  grapefruit 
have  not  pushed  the  ap¬ 
ple  market  quite  so  hard 
as  was  expected.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  the  yellow  fruits 
have  been  moderate  and 
the  prices  not  far  from 
last  season’s  level.  Many 
lots  were  too  sharply  sour 
or  too  dry,  causing  some 
customers  to  stick  to  the 
excellent  apples  raised 
this  season.  G.  B.  F. 
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Winter  Conditions. — We  were  slad 
to  have  a  good  covering  of  snow  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January,  when  the  temperature 
went  below  zero.  This  is  a  test  for  many 
perennial  plants,  and  we  are  wondering 
how  Salvia  farinacea  will  stand  it.  This 
plant  comes  from  Texas,  and  we  are 
warned  that  it  requires  protection  in  the 
North.  However,  though  it  is  a  peren- 
ial,  it  can  be  treated  as  an  annual,  bloom¬ 
ing  the  first  year  from  seed.  Its  com¬ 
mon  name  is  mealycup  Salvia,  the  flower 
stems  and  buds  at  first  looking  as  though 
dusted  with  flour.  The  blue  flowers  are 
borne  in  long  spikes,  and  the  whole  plant 
is  noticeably  graceful.  The  snowdrops 
were  showing  at  Christmas ;  the  snow 
covering  since  will  be  very  helpful.  It 
will  not  be  long  now  before  we  have  a 
few  flowers,  for  our  first  snowdrops  were 
out  February  14  last  year,  Winter  aco¬ 
nite  (Erantliis)  February  1G,  and  Cro¬ 
cus  Sieberi  February  20.  This  is  a 
charming  variety  from  Greece  and  the 
island  of  Crete,  the  flower  soft  lilac  with 
a  golden  throat.  It  is,  with  us,  the  first 
Crocus  to  bloom. 

Ornamental  Asparagus  from  Seed. 
— “Can  I  raise  asparagus  fern  from 
seed?"  asks  a  reader.  Of  course  aspara¬ 
gus  is  not  a  fern,  being  a  member  of  the 
lily  family,  but  the  name  of  fern  is  often 
given  to  the  ornamental  varieties  grown 
for  their  foliage,  Asparagus  plumosus  es¬ 
pecially,  and  sometimes  A.  Sprengeri. 
They  are  readily  raised  from  seed  sown 
indoors ;  both  being  natives  of  South 
Africa,  they  will  not  endure  frost.  The 
seed  is  usually  sown  in  February,  in  seed 
pans ;  a  light  sandy  soil,  with  good  drain¬ 
age,  is  required.  Put  in  a  warm  place ; 
a  temperature  of  70  to  75  degrees  is  de¬ 
sirable.  The  seed  may  not  germinate  for 
a  month,  though  fresh  seed  usually 
sprouts  in  two  weeks.  The  seedlings  are 
pricked  out  and  set  in  small  pots  when 
two  inches  high,  using  a  moderate  rich 
soil,  and  shifted  to  a  larger  pot  when  the 
plant  forms  a  good  mat  of  roots.  The 
growing  plants  call  for  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  than  that  given  the  seed  pan.  about 
55  degrees.  Careful  but  abundant  wat¬ 
ering  is  needed  at  all  stages ;  if  the  seed 
is  started  in  a  living-room,  which  is 
liable  to  be  dry,  several  applications  of 
water  may  be  needed  each  day,  for  the 
seed  must  not  dry  out.  Asparagus  plu¬ 
mosus  for  window  culture  is  preferable 
in  the  dwarf  form,  which  makes  a  very 
graceful  feathery  pot  plant.  The  type  is 
a  tall  climbing  vine,  but  there  are  several 
varieties,  and  the  dwarf  Nanus  makes  a 
compact  plant.  Asparagus  Sprengeri  is 
coarser  in  leaf,  but  forms  very  graceful 
sprays  that  bear  little  pinkish  fragrant 
flowers  in  early  Summer :  the  berry-like 
fruit  turns  bright  red  about  Christmas. 

The  Oi.d-fasiiioned  Fuchsia.  —  We 
note  a  growing  interest  in  our  old  friend 
the  Fuchsia,  and  a  number  of  new  va¬ 
rieties  are  now  offered.  The  first  Fuchsias 
were  introduced  to  European  gardens 
from  Chile  about  150  years  ago,  to  be 
followed  by  other  varieties  from  Mexico 
and  New  Zealand.  Here  in  the  North 
they  are  only  grown  as  greenhouse  or 
window  plants,  or  used  in  Summer  bed¬ 
ding,  but  in  milder  climates  they  are 
treated  as  garden  shrubs.  The  generally 
mild,  moist  climate  of  the  British  Isles 
is  very  congenial  to  them,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  south  of  England  or 
Ireland  to  see  Fuchsias  flourishing 
trained  flat  against  a  house  wall,  like  a 
vine.  Standards  are  often  trained  in 
tree  form,  a  tall  stem  displaying  a  beau¬ 
tifully  symmetrical  head  with  liberal 


bloom.  Some  of  the  private  gardeners 
here  train  Fuchsias  in  this  way  as  a  con¬ 
servatory  feature,  and  we  have  seen  some 
fine  specimens  at  large  flower  shows.  This 
plant  was  named  in  honor  of  Leonard 
Fuchs,  a  celebrated  German  botanist  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  though  the  Fuchsia 
commemorates  his  genius,  it  was  un¬ 
known  until  long  after  his  time.  Our 
greenhouse  Fuchsias  are  said  to  be  large¬ 
ly  derived  from  F.  magellanica,  which  is 
found  wild  from  Peru  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  F.  fulgens,  a  Mexican  variety. 
There  are  also  horticultural  varieties  de¬ 
rived  from  F.  tripliylla,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  bears  its  flowers  in 
terminal  racemes  or  clusters.  The  Fuchsia 
requires  a  medium  rich  soil,  preferably 
containing  leaf  mold ;  partial  shade  and 
a  rather  humid  atmosphere  is  congenial. 
When  the  indoor  plants  cease  flowering 
they  should  be  given  a  resting  period, 
keeping  them  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and 
only  giving  enough  water  to  prevent  the 
wood  from  shriveling.  The  plant  should 
be  cut  back  before  starting  into  growth 
again,  preparatory  to  Winter  bloom.  For 
bedding  outdoors  young  plants  are  raised 
from  cuttings  may  also  be  made  from  out¬ 
door  plants  in  Fall.  The  Fuchsia  may 
also  be  raised  from  seed  sown  indoors  in 
January  and  February.  The  small  plants 
from  cuttings,  ready  for  bedding  use,  are 
quite  inexpensive  and  very  satisfactory. 
There  are  some  trailing  varieties,  com¬ 
monly  called  basket  Fuchsias,  which  are 
very  desirable  in  hanging  baskets  or  gar¬ 
den  vases.  A  new  variety  of  this  type 
is  Marinka,  which  has  rose-colored  sepals 
and  corolla  shading  from  red  to  violet. 
The  contrast  between  sepals  and  petals 
makes  the  Fuchsias  very  showy;  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  old  types  having 
rose  sepals  and  white  petals  or  petals  of 
blue  or  violet.  There  are  newer  varie¬ 
ties  with  contrasting  shades  of  apricot, 
orange  and  salmon,  that  are  extremely 
showy.  We  have  a  liking  for  the  single 
forms,  which  seem  especially  graceful,  but 
the  doubles  are  handsome,  and  especially 
striking  in  combinations  of  rose  and 
white. 

The  California  Fuchsia. — The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fuchsia  is  not  a  Fuchsia  though  a 
member  of  the  same  family,  the  evening 
primrose  tribe,  so  it  is  not  really  so  mis¬ 
leading  as  some  popular  names  may  be. 
If  is  easier,  too.  to  use  the  familiar  name 
of  Fuchsia  rather  than  its  own  proper 
title,  which  is  Zauschneria  Californica. 
This  is  a  low-growing  drooping  plant  with 
scarlet  flowers,  tubular  in  form.  It  is 
said  to  be  an  excellent  rock  garden  plant, 
hardy  in  the  East :  it  demands  a  light 
sandy  soil  and  full  sun.  We  have  not 
grown  it.  but  have  had  inquiries  about  it 
from  readers  who  have  seen  it  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  is  listed  by  some  of  the  firms 
making  a  specialty  of  rock-garden  plants. 

Those  Forced  Bulbs. — Inquirers  who 
have  been  forcing  Paper  White  Narci- 
sus  in  the  house  ask  us  how  to  treat  the 
bulbs  so  that  they  may  be  forced  again 
another  Winter.  We  are  compelled  to 
be  discouraging  in  this  instance,  for  the 
exhausted  bulbs  are  not  likely  to  sur¬ 
vive.  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  they 
would  bloom  the  following  Winter,  if  they 
did.  Some  years  ago  a  correspondent  as¬ 
sured  us  that  she  had  kept  over  bulbs  of 
the  Narcissus  commonly  called  Chinese 
sacred  lily,  and  had  forced  them  again 
the  subsequent  Winter,  but  this  is  un¬ 
usual.  These  varieties  are  not  hardy  in 
the  North,  lienee  cannot  be  planted  out¬ 
side  to  regain  vigor,  and  we  would  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  try  to  keep  them 
over,  after  once  flowering.  E.  t.  royle. 


Farmers!  Work  Never  Ceases 

Father  and  son  in  the  WeUnits  farm  home  at  Princeton,  A.  </.,  indulge  in  a  name  of 
checkers  before  turning  in. 


DIBBLE'S 


Your  Free  Guide  to  Crop  Success 

Here  it  is — now  ready  to  mail !  Thou¬ 
sands  of  successful  farmers  wait  for  it 
each  year — depend  on  it  for  their  seed 
purchases.  Here’s  real,  honest  informa¬ 
tion — reliable,  trustworthy,  tested — 

The  Plain  Truth  About  the  1938  Farm 
Seed  Situation 

You’ll  appreciate  definite  final  analyses 
of  crops,  pitfalls  to  avoid,  why  1937 
huge  production  and  acute  shortages  can 
be  equally  serious  when  it  comes  to  good 
seed  for  1938. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seed,  Corn,  Soy 
Beans,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Oats, 
Peas,  Potatoes. 

One  Quality  Only — the  Best  It  is  Possible 
to  Grow!  Prices  Lower  than  you’d  expect 
for  such  Quality. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  le  postal  will 
bring  Catalog — by  return  mail — FREE. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

BOX  B.,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


i 


WAW»ffi 


S"  pl»NT«« 

>  aluable  to  every  grower. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in 
colors  all  leading  varieties. 

Explains  why  Ravner’s  Cer-  u  ^ 

titled  Plants  are  famous  for  high  Quality,  low 
co&t,  and  for  returning  bigger  profits.  Com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 
Send  postal  today  for  vour  free  codv 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  Box  110  SALISBURY.  MD. 


FREE  plant  catalog 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
4«  Page  Strawberry  Book. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower.  Tells  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend's  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book. 

A  postal  will  bring  Jour  free  copy. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
182  Vine  St.,  Salisbury  Maryland 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 


“,an>  n-6,w  tested  improved 
varieties  of  fruits  and  berries  which 
mean  greater  profits  to  the  grower.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  triple  inspected,  hardv,  well- 
rooted,  thrifty  trees  grown  under  ideal 
.  -  „  so* 1  and  climatic  conditions.  Plant  de- 

t>™ r ?°i1lltifui  5^ge  ,Grown  Stock  this  year. 
1  roved  best  by  test.  Write  for  1938  complete  catalog 

BOUNTIFUL  RID6E  NURSERIES,  Dept.  13,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE  wherever 
planted.  Pryor’s  free  catalog  describes  all 
lending  varieties.  Gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Be  sure  to  get  your  copy.  Write  now! 

M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.  F.  D..  Salisbury,  Md. 


X  P,  AW  BE  F, 


Fp£: 

^  due  s  free  catalog  is  complete  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  You  can  save  30%  on  vour  order  Write 
today.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20- D,  Showell,  Maryland. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
"true  to  name"  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx.  R-28A,  Allen,  Md. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different  with  surprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world's  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2. _ - _ _ WILLARDS.  MD. 

TRAWBERRY  PL  A  NTS— Tv  entv  varieties. 
Grown  Light!  Priced  Right!  Packed  Right! 
\  aluable  Catalogue  FREE  on  request.  Write  to¬ 
day.  J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Box  4,  Franklin,  Va. 

CACTUS  assortet*  Uactus  for  S 1  .SO-,  15  for  *2.00. 
yHvlUO  Every  cactus  labeled  correctly.  Prepaid. 

J.  E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  R.  1.  Box  816,  Phoonix,  Arizona 


s 


rOCC  Celebrating  a  cen- 
*  *»  £  C  tury  of  service  to 
garden  fans,  with  the  finest 
catalog  ever  I  Gorgeous  new 
flowers,  novelties  and  all  the 
old  favorites;  many  special 
values;  helpful  hints.  Quality 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Send  for  it  at  once. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

26  Dreer  Bldg.  Phila.,  Pa. 


KILL  WEEDS 

NEW  METHOD  KILLS  SEEDS& ROOTS  TOO 

rnrr  SEND  AERO  I L 

FREE  POSTAi  ^ 

I  FOR  48  ^ 

'  PAGE  BOOK 


571  PARK. 

West  New  York,  N.  S. 


SAVE  MONEY  Hite? 


The  Bkepin 
Quart  or  Pint 


Baskets 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW! 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


^FRUiT  TREES-. 

SHRUBS  -  ROSES  -  PERENNIALS 

Highest  Quality  —  Reasonable  Price*. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO. 

^ _ Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn.  J 

A-l  PEACH  TREES  4-7  FT. 

10  for  $3.49  100  for  $29.95 

Your  choice  of  35  varieties  while  they  last.  Also  a 
complete  line  of  other  fruit  and  General  Nurserv  Stock. 
Send  now  for  your  Free.  1938  CATALOGUE 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES,  II  W.  Main  St,  Perry,  Ohio 


Blue 
A  Spruce 
Jf|  Trees 

mm  *1. 


POSTPAID 


Think  of  it!  10  healthy  4  year 
old  Transplanted  trees.  3  to  6 
inches  tall — oniy  $1.  Postpaid. 
Send  today.  Bargain  No.  2;  50 
Evergreens  $3  postpaid.  All  3 
and  4  year  old  transplanted 
trees.  3  to  10-in.  tall.  10  each 
White  Spruce, Scotch  Pine, Austrian 
Pfne,  Englemann  Spruce,  Doufflat* 
Fir,  all  50  for  $3.  Free  Ulus.  price 
list  of  small  evergreen  tree*.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE- 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Box  R248,  Fryeburg.  Me. 


FREE 

75  SEEDS 


S  HUM  WAY  S 

FANCY  PICKLING 

CUCUMBER 


Earliest  of  all,  perfect  shape,  I 
enormous  cropper.  Big  money? 
crop ;  customer  reports  10  gallons'5 
of  pickles  besides  $5.75  worth  sold  from 1 
15 hills.  $600  peracre income.  75  seeds  FREE 
with  big  Seed  and  Nursery  catalog. 
Send  Sc  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

R.H.SHUMWAYSEEDSMAN,Box404(Rockford,IIL 

100  splendid  blooming-  bulbs 
of  Picardy,  the  world’s  best 
glad,  for  $1  postpaid.  Also  a 
50c  bulb  of  a  new  variety  free  for  early  or¬ 
ders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 
GELSER  BROS.  Box  R  DALTON,  N.  Y 

1938  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 

Gladiolus.  Dahlias.  New  Phlox,  Lilies.  Cannas,  eto. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253.  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 

for  1938  will  interest 


GLADS 


MT 


GLADIOLUS  List  you.  A  card  will 


bring  it.  E.  N.  TILTON.  Asiitabula,  Ohio 

Nut  Trees  With  Grassy  Lawn 

I  specialize  in  Northern  strains.  Make  your  yard  beau¬ 
tiful,  interesting,  profitable.  Grafted  Pecans,  English 
W  alnuts.  Black  Walnuts.  Hybrid  Hickories.  Hiccans 
pure  Shagbarks,  blight-resistant  Chinese  Chestnuts. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH.  Box  S,  SWARTHMORE.  PA. 

Chestnut  Trees  Blight  Resistant  licious^iuts 

at  3  and  4  years  of  age.  Send 
for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manhoim,  P«. 

ACME  GRAFTING  COMPOUND  for  Orchard- 
ists  Endorsed  and  used  by  Mich.  State  College. 
Inexpensive  and  efficient.  Free  Price  List.  Dealers 
wanted.  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  7.  Lansing.  Mich. 

FAR  CAI  F  I  Certified  Chippewa,  Green  Mountain 
I  VII  vHLL  .  and  jjigh  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes. 

E.  G.  S.  GAGNIER  &  SON,  Churubusco,  New  York 

Sfhrnfr’i  Rotter  Plante  Write  for  prices  on 

oiuruer  a  oeuer  r  lams  all  killds  of  vegetable 

Plants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

RED  CLOVER  H3^» 

,,  „  PER  BUSHEL 

Free  samples  for  testing.  Also  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Timothy 
Sweet  Clover,  Pasture  Mixtures.  Soy  Beans  and  Seed 
Corn,  all  Northern  Grown,  showing  high  purity  and 
germination.  High  quality  seeds  reasonably  priced  to 
meet  demands  of  most  careful  and  conservative  buyer 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.  Box  354,  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Taylor,  Marcy.  Indian  Summer.  Sodus,  Newburgh. 
Latham.  Chief.  June.  etc.  Strawberries.  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees.  Shrubs,  Boses,  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed  Prices 
low.  Catalog  free.  Baker's  Nursery.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Newer  Raspberries  G™?aCAufacfvpepSrepafd 

prices  for  spring  delivery.  W.  Halbert,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 

Bluetoerries 

Original  varieties  Government  Experiment  Station. 
Al!  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 

Rowan’s  Corsican  Strawberry  Plants 

100  fresh  dug  Genesee  Valley  grown,  postpaid  $1.00 
Perfect  bloom,  large  honey-sweet,  prolific  bearer 
Best  variety  for  the  home  garden. 

JAMES  A.  ROWAN  NURSERIES.  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  DETROIT  DARK  RED  BEETS 

Bred  for  color,  texture  and  uniformity.  It  is  a  uniform,  deep  red  clear  through,  with  no  white 
„  nugs  or  bronze  color.  Furthermore,  it  holds  its  color  after  cooking  or  canning.  Its 
large,  strong  top  is  fine  for  bunching.  Official  tests  by  State  Laboratory  prove 
our  strain  outstanding.  Write  for  free  Descriptive  Farm  and  Garden 
Seed  Catalog  today. 


Box  28,  Hall,  New  York 
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The  Diesel  D2  is  priced  at  only 
$300  more  than  the  spark-ignition 
Twenty-Two.  ( l  .  O.  B.  Peoria ,  III.) 


THE  3-4  PLOW 


DIESEL  D2 

NOW ,  "Caterpillar”  announces  the  Diesel  D2  Tractor! 
NOW ,  this  company  builds  both  Diesel  and  spark- 
ignition  engine  powered  tractors  in  the  3-4  plow 
size  —  the  Diesel  D2  and  the  famous  Twenty -Two! 


New  England  Notes 


Into  the  Diesel  D2  have  gone 
"Caterpillar’s”  years  of  experience 
designing  and  building  Diesel 
Engines  and  track- type  tractors. 
And  the  Diesel  D2  is  backed  by 
the  experience  and  satisfaction 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  "Cater¬ 
pillar”  Diesel  Tractor  owners! 

Under  average  conditions,  for 
example,  the  Diesel  D2’s  4-cylin- 
der  engine  uses  only  IK  gallons 
of  Diesel  fuel  per  hour — pulling 
loads  on  which  the  Twenty-Two 
burns  2  gallons  of  distillate,  trac¬ 
tor  fuels  or  gasoline  per  hour. 
Savings  of  60 per  cent  to  80 per  cent 
on  fuel  cost  may  be  confidently  ex¬ 


pected  of  the  Diesel  D2 — the  same 
as  of  the  4  larger  sizes  of  " Cater¬ 
pillar ”  Diesel  Tractors!  Many  of 
these  Diesels  have  each  done 
more  than  15,000  hours  of  heavy 
work — and  are  still  going  strong! 

Both  the  Diesel  D2  and  the 
Twenty-Two  have  the  same  sure¬ 
footed,  all-weather  traction — for 
both  have  the  same  fully- proven 
tracks  —  the  same  accurate  bal¬ 
ance  of  ample  weight.  Both  are 
built  to  the  "Caterpillar”  Quality 
Standard  —  farmers,  the  world 
over,  know  what  that  means  for 
longer  life,  lower  upkeep,  and 
higher  trade-in  values!  Usecoupon! 


Notes  from  Esteyvale  Farm 

What  a  lot  we  can  find  of  interest  as 
well  as  necessity  to  do  these  days.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  price  of  eggs,  a  number 
of  fowls  were  culled  and  turned  into 
yards  and  yards  of  cloth  for  clothes, 
quilts  and  sheets.  The  February  sales 
list  goods  so  cheap  it  seems  improbable 
that  they  will  go  any  lower,  so  here  I  am 
knee-deep  in  sheets  torn  to  hem  ;  the  cot¬ 
ton  and  making  of  a  half  dozen  quilts, 
linen  and  patterns  for  wool  pictures  and 
the  wool  for  those  and  sweaters,  etc.,  is 
on  its  way  from  a  large  mill  at  $1.60  a 
pound.  This  mill  sells  wool  rug  yarns  at 
$1.25  per  pound  and  honestly  I  am  tempt¬ 
ed  to  make  several  drawn  in  rugs,  not  for 
hard  use  but  just  to  look  at  on  the  parlor 
floor.  One  can  imagine  with  11  young¬ 
sters  in  my  family  that  a  spot  that  didn’t 
get  hard  wear  would  have  to  be  under 
the  table  or  beds  out  of  sight. 

I  am  getting  early  tomatoes  planted  in 
the  house,  one  thing  I  learned  last  year, 
was  not  to  plant  them  in  soil  where  the 
chicken  pen  cleanings  had  been  dumped. 
They  grew,  oh,  so  beautifully ;  everyone 
envied  my  beautiful  plants  but  a  few 
very  stunted,  dwarfed  plants  bore  long 
before  the  over-grown  ones.  This  year  1 
shall  plant  very  early  and  not  force  the 
plants  and  no  doubt  have  tomatoes  by  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

As  our  family  of  12  are  all  of  an 
inteutive  mind  1  occasionally  get  maga¬ 
zines  in  mechanics,  arts  and  crafts  and 
needle  work  lines  which  adds  an  interest¬ 
ing  line  of  our  already  ample  stock  of 
subscribed-for  productions,  but  I  do  think 
I  enjoy  my  Rural  New-Yorker  much 
more  than  anything  else  I  could  find  any¬ 
where. 

Several  nights  ago  we  saw  a  wonderful 
spectacle  in  the  sky,  an  aurora  of  such 
magnificence ;  it  was  also  seen  all  over 
Europe.  Of  the  deepest  rose  shades  its 
vast  rays  outspread  from  its  deeper  col¬ 
ored  center ;  it  at  once  impressed  me  as 
being  like  the  star  seen  on  the  most 
memorable  night  1938  years  ago.  While 
folks  in  Europe,  thoroughly  frightened  at 
the  beautiful  display  the  rosy  glow  light¬ 
ing  the  snow-covered  Alps  and  extending 
over  the  sea  below  Italy’s  toe,  questioned 
whether  it  meant  war,  fire,  or  the  end  of 
the  world,  we  stood  in  awe,  unthinking 
of  harm,  wondering  at  the  greatness  of 
our  heavenly  Father  and  His  ability  to 
cause  such  a  display  and  His  tenderness 
in  showing  us  in  that  way  a  sign,  that 
to  us  read,  “God’s  in  His  heaven  and  all 
is  well.” 

Here  I  still  am,  two  sheets  hemmed ; 
must  slip*  a  couple  of  onions  into  that 
lovely  pot  of  roast  beef,  see  if  the  baby 
has  wakened  and  peep  in  at  the  apple 
pies  and  a  thousand  other  things.  If 
one  thinks  life  is  dull  on  a  farm  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  make  it  so.  A  woman  farmer. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

There  is  beauty  in  almost  everything,  if 
we  have  eyes  to  see  it.  On  this  Winter 
morning,  the  earth  is  a  gorgeous,  spark¬ 
ling  white  fairyland.  Trees  and  brushes, 
walls  and  fences,  are  covered  with  flash¬ 
ing  jewels.  The  rays  of  the  sun  send 
uncounted  glints  of  beauty  to  the  human 
eye.  We,  who  love  the  country,  should 
drink  deeply  of  such  fountains  of  loveli¬ 
ness.  There  is  beauty  always  in  nature, 
in  Winter  blizzard  or  gentle  Spring  rain, 
in  the  fall  of  gossamer  snowflakes,  and 
in  the  mystic,  soft  blue  haze  which  lies 
over  field  and  meadow  on  a  warm  October 
day. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  all  realize 
how  much  agriculture  has  become  a  po¬ 
litical  football.  It  is  interesting  and 
might  be  amusing  at  times,  if  the  whole 
situation  were  not  so  fraught  with  dan¬ 
ger.  Too  often  it  looks  to  the  average 
man  as  if  the  bills  in  Congress  and  State 
Legislatures  were  devised  more  for  po¬ 
litical  reasons  than  to  really  help  the 
farmers.  There  are  some  unthinking  peo¬ 
ple  who  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  “Oh, 
what’s  the  difference!  Farmers  don’t 
count.  They  are  scattered  about,  and 
don’t  work  together.  We’ll  favor  a  few 
of  the  larger  groups  and  make  sure  of 
their  votes.  The  rest  don’t  matter.”  We 
know  that  a  prosperous,  sane-minded  farm 
group  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation.  The  farmers  of  our  country  are 
a  great  market.  Industry  needs  farm 
prosperity.  In  the  final  analysis,  industry 
needs  the  farmer  much  more  than  the 
farmer  needs  industry ! 

We’re  already  beginning  to  plan  the 
garden  for  1938.  It’s  the  annual  miracle 
of  life,  resurrection  of  the  seemingly 
dead.  Those  who  love  the  earth  and  all 
it  means  are  true  optimists.  Learning 
from  the  mistakes  of  last  season,  we  are 
planning  better  food  supplies.  A  big- 
family  garden  probably  pays  better  in 


dollars  and  cents  than  any  equal  amount 
of  ground  on  the  farm. 

If  you  haven’t  a  “permanent”  garden, 
get  one  started  this  year.  Don’t  be  with¬ 
out  the  joy  of  having  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries 
and  currants  and  gooseberries. 

Have  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
learned  how  to  get  rid  of  witchgrass  in 
one  season?  A  piece  of  land,  good  heavy 
loam,  is  badly  infested  here  at  Windles- 
wisp.  Will  a  heavy  crop  of  buckwheat 
followed  by  Winter  rye  kill  it  out? 

H.  s.  p. 


News  from  Maine 

The  premium  list  of  the  Maine  State 
Fair  offering  $200  for  awards  in  the 
baby  beef  contest  has  been  found  accep¬ 
table  to  the  leaders  of  the  4-H  clubs  in 
the  State  and  the  result  will  no  doubt 
be  that  there  will  be  a  good  number  of 
entries  at  the  fair  next  Fall.  There  will 
be  some  from  Franklin  County,  some 
from  Oxford  County  and  a  few  from 
Androscoggin  County.  The  purse  is  di¬ 
vided  into  $100  for  first  prize,  $50  for 
second,  $25  for  third,  $15  for  fourth,  $10 
for  fifth.  There  is  no  entry  fee.  An 
honorable  mention  gratuity  of  $10  each 
will  be  awarded  exhibitors  of  other 
worthy  animals  in  this  class. 

A  young  Jersey  cow  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Olive  Bradford,  of  Turner,  has  been 
awarded  a  gold  and  silver  certificate.  This 
cow  is  Plieobe  Owl.  In  305  days  this 
cow  produced  9,386  pounds  of  milk  test¬ 
ing  6.52  percent,  the  butterfat  amounting 
to  611.65  pounds.  This  cow  is  a  full 
sister  of  Beauty  St.  Lambert,  and  both 
are  full  sisters  of  Sheldon  St.  Lanert 
Owl,  the  Bradford  junior  herd  sire.  All 
three  progeny  of  the  cow,  Owlet’s  Belle, 
champion  State  of  Maine,  the  founda¬ 
tion  stock  of  the  Bradford  herd  started  by 
Mrs.  Bradford’s  husband,  Harold  C. 
Bradford,  who  died  some  years  ago. 

Last  year  was  a  hard  year  for  or- 
chardists  to  get  spray  material  on  their 
trees.  There  were  some  orchards  where 
the  owners  laid  down  planks  so  the  ma¬ 
chines  could  be  hauled  through.  In  spite 
of  this  the  number  of  apple-growers  who 
made  membership  in  the  90-percent  Clean 
Apple  Club  are  as  many  as  in  the  five 
years  preceding.  The  highest  score  was 
made  by  Arthur  Blanchard,  of  Cumber¬ 
land  Center,  on  his  Golden  Delicious  ap¬ 
ples,  98.6  percent  clean.  His  McIntosh 
and  Red  Delicious  made  a  score  of  over 
98  percent.  Other  members  of  the  Maine 
club  for  1937  are :  Mrs.  Blanche  Hardy, 
Brewer ;  F.  II.  Morse  &  Son,  Waterford ; 
C.  W.  Bisbee,  West  Sumner;  L.  K.  Lee, 
Dover-Foxcroft ;  Ernest  Saunders,  Lewis¬ 
ton  ;  II.  P.  Berry  &  Son,  Livermore ; 
Mrs.  Katherine  Perkins,  Limington ; 
Henry  Wentworth,  Skowhegan ; .  II.  .T. 
Shaw,  Sanford;  Henry  Brock,  Alfred; 
Guy  Brackett,  Limington ;  E.  J.  Randall, 
Standish ;  John  Gyger,  South  Bridgton, 
University  of  Maine;  Charles  Boothby, 
Emery  Mills;  Stanley  Painter,  Mon¬ 
mouth  ;  L.  J.  Dole,  Limington ;  E.  S. 
Douglass,  Douglass  Dill;  Lord  Brothers, 
Kezar  Falls ;  Everett  Salley,  Madison ; 
Walter  Dolley,  Limerick. 

Maine’s  first  agricultural  trades  exhibit 
at  the  Armory  at  Lewiston  was  the  finest 
“get-together”  of  modern  farm  machinery 
in  the  State.  Meetings  were  held  by  the 
Maine  Bornological  Society,  the  officers  of 
which  for  the  coming  year  are :  R.  H. 
Lovejoy,  Sanford,  president ;  L.  C.  Berry, 
Livermore,  vice-president ;  T.  E.  Chase, 
Buckfield,  secretary;  E.  L.  White,  Bow- 
doinham,  treasurer.  The  other  associa¬ 
tions  holding  meetings  were  the  Maine 
Dairymen’s  Association,  Maine  Poultry 
Improvement  Association,  Western  Maine 
Fruit  Growers  and  the  Florists’  Associa¬ 
tions.  All  had  very  interesting  meetings. 

PINE  TREE  STATE. 


New  Hampshire  Egg 
Auction 

Since  the  New  Hampshire  Egg  Auction 
at  Derry  opened  its  doors  early  in  1934 
over  5,000,000  dozen  of  New  Hampshire 
eggs  have  gone  under  the  hammer.  About 
84  percent  of  all  eggs  sold  on  the  New 
Hampshire  auction  block  go  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  buyers,  while  New  Hampshire  men 
bid  in  the  remaining  16  percent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bulletin. 

Brown  eggs  are  highly  favored  over 
white  eggs  of  the  same  grade  at  the  auc¬ 
tion,  writes  Dougherty.  On  the  average 
the  browns  bring  about  1%  cents  a  dozen 
over  the  whites.  And  “special  grade  large 
brown”  eggs  bring  an  extra  premium  of 
about  two  cents  a  dozen  over  the  “extra” 
grade. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


TRACTOR  CO.  *  PEORIA,  ILL. 

DIESEL  ENGINES  TRACK-TYPE  TRACTORS  TERRACERS 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept.  0-83,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  I  farm _ acres.  My  power  is -  I 

i  Please  rush  information  on  the  following: 

I  I  3-4  plow  Diesel  D2  Q  3-4  plow  Twenty-Two  Q  4-5  plow  Diesel  D4 

(Distillate  or  Gasoline)  ; 

!  Name _ j 

R.  F.  D _ Town _ 

County _ State -  j 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DAMPING-OFF 

made  koAmle&s 

The  great  soil-piague  that  kills  un¬ 
counted  numbers  of  seeds  every  year 
cannot  injure  your  seed  if  you 


TREAT  WITH 

CUPROCIDE 

STANDARD  RED  CUPROUS  OXIDE 

liirSEED  PROTECTION 


Seed  protected  with  Cuprocide  is  safe 
from  Damping-Off.  The  red  coating  of 
Cuprous  Oxide  is  your  assurance  that 
the  good  seed  you  plant  will  sprout. 

INEXPENSIVETO  BUY 
•  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE  O 
EASY  TO  APPLY 

Get  Cuprocide  from  your  dealer  today 

Ask  for  information  about  the  new 
Cuprocide  spray  material 

CUPROCIDE  54 

USE  IT  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  SEEDLINGS 

ROHM  &  HAAS  Co.,  Inc.  •  Dependable  Products 
222  West  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HAPPY  RELIEF 
FROM  PAINFUL 
BAGKAGHE 

Caused  by  Tired  Kidneys 

Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  backaches 
people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often  caused  by 
tired  kidneys — and  may  be  relieved  when  treated  in 
the  right  way. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  ex¬ 
cess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most 
people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds 
of  waste. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stars  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu¬ 
matic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  puttiness  under  the  eyes,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  sucessfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  Miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


HOT  BED  SASH,  SIZE  3ft.  x  6ft.  $1.50 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
gTade.  Extra  strong,  joints  blind,  pure 
white  lead  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.,  well  mortised.  tight-fitting, 
smooth  finish,  sides  parallel  to  pre¬ 
vent  gaps,  round  press-fitted  iron  cross 
bar.  easily  the  best  that  you  can  buy. 
Write  for  Bulletin  437  describing 
many  styles  aud  sizes  to  select  from, 
and  prices. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SUPER-QUALITY 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


?  Heavier,  thicker,  tougher  galvanizing. 
Finer,  longer-lasting  Copper-Bearing 
steel.  Low  Factory-to-You  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
1  Fence:  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire, 
itvtti-.  Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 

•>;  i  a  KITSELMAN  BROTHERS  t 
Hillmll Dept- 230  Muncie,  Indiana 


Spray 


-amnH 

Plow  *  Harrow  •  Disc  •  Seed  •  Cultivate  • 
•  Mow  •  Sizes  up  lo  4  H.P. 
BOLENS  Power  Hoe  at  $88.50 
for  Gardening,  Cultivating,  Lawn 
Mowing.  Easy  operation.  Many 
patented  features.  It’s  fun  to  run  o 
BOLENS.  Write  Gilson-BOLENS  Mfg. 
288-  Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers.  Truckers, 

Florists,  N  urserymen.  Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
1065  33rd  Avc.  s.  L  Minneapolis.  Mini 


A  Practical  Rock  Garden 

The  rock  .garden  can  be  the  most  beau- 
i  tif nl  as  well  as  the  worst  spot  in  our 
gardens,  and  few  there  are,  I  can  safely 
venture  to  say,  who  can  start  one  prop¬ 
erly.  You  cannot  simply  select  a  hillock 
or  raised  part  of  the  lawn  and  start  it 
anywhere.  Maybe  our  experience  will 
help  some  who  may  be  striving  toward 
one  this  Spring. 

Several  years  ago  our  barn  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
Being  a  bank  barn,  the  grassy  bank  over 
which  the  horses  were  driven,  for  several 
years  stood  out  on  our  land  like  an  eye¬ 
sore.  Just  a  grassy  mound  surrounded 
by  piles  of  stones.  The  master  and  I 
used  to  go  out,  especially  on  moonlit 
evenings,  and  gaze  dolefully  on  what  we 
came  to  call  “the  ruins  of  Athens.”  Then 
the  idea  struck  me — as  we  did  not  intend 
reconstructing  the  barn,  why  not  convert 
this  pile  into  a  rock  garden? 

I  believe  I  looked  in  every  book  I 
could  find,  trying  to  discover  a  way  of 
building  it,  but  no  explanation  suitable  to 
our  particular  needs  presented  itself.  One 
day,  while  attending  a  movie,  a  color 
picture  of  the  Grand  Canyon  flashed 
into  view,  and  from  this  I  drew  my  in¬ 
spiration.  My  husband  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  we  started  to 
haul  load  after  load  of  stones,  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  good  garden  soil,  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized  with  manure,  until  we 
had  two  fair-sized  hills,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  bank.  This  formed  a  sort  of  shelter. 
The  soil  was  placed  in  the  form  of 
graduated  hillock  as  below. 


Then  the  stones  were  placed  in  suitable 
layers,  each  in  a  bed  of  leaf  mold,  each 
stone  standing  three-quarters  of  its  size 
out  of  the  soil,  methodically,  yet  with  a 
studied  carelessness,  tilting  slightly  in 
the  direction  of  the  hill. 


There  we  had  the  beginning  of  an  ar¬ 
tistic  rock  garden.  Now  for  the  plants  : 
We  used  sedum,  saxifrage,  sempervivum, 
and  we  did  not  overlook  the  common 
house  leek.  The  trailing  plants  were  put 
over  the  sheer  rocks,  and  all  the  tall 
plants  at  the  top.  In  the  shady  niches  I 
placed  ferns  from  the  woods,  and  to 
achieve  a  balanced  effect,  do  be  especially 
careful  of  the  base  of  the  garden.  We 
allowed  ours  to  slope  gradually  onto  the 
level,  the  base  plants  being  masses  of 
phlox,  aubrictus  and  dianthus,  making  a 
veritable  pillow  of  color  when  in  bloom. 

If  you  plan  a  rook  garden  this  year, 
by  all  means  try  to  create  a  natural  ef¬ 
fect,  and  do  not  make  it  a  haphazard 
venture,  it  should  be  like  all  beautiful 
things — a  joy  forever.  J.  H.  L. 


Growing  Water  Cress 

I  have  a  running  brook  in  which  water¬ 
cress  grows  quite  abundantly  and  would 
like  to  learn  something  about  growing  it 
for  market.  E.  G.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

Watercress  grows  in  many  brooks  in 
the  North,  where  the  water  is  clear  and 
cool.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  for 
a  good  quality  of  the  product.  A  majority 
of  it  sold  commercially,  comes  from  the 
mountain  streams  of  Virginia  and  other 
nearby  sections,  where  it  is  harvested  by 
cutting  and  tying  into  bunches  which  ap- 
per  in  the  markets  here.  They  are 
shipped  usually  in  barrels  with  chunks 
j  of  ice  between  the  layers.  A  peculiarity 
I  of  watercress  is  that  it  must  be  kept  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions.  If  it  were  shipped 
|  like  lettuce,  it  would  be  withered  and 
useless  when  received  at  the  market. 


I n ve  n  tors 

Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents.  Don’t  risk  delay  in 
patenting  your  invention.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  in¬ 
structions  or  write  for  new  4S-Page  FREE  booklet. 
“Patent  Guide  for  the  Inventor.”  No  charge  for  pre¬ 
liminary  information.  Prompt,  careful  efficient  service. 
Clarence  A.  O'Brien  and  Hyman  Berman,  Registered 
Patent  Attorneys  5031  Adams  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


STEADY  WORK-GOOD  PAY-RELIABLE  MAN 

WANTED  to  call  on  farmers,  no  experience  or  capi¬ 
tal  required.  Pleasant  work.  Home  every  night.  Make 
up  to  $12  a  day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Particulars 

Freo.  Write  McNESS  CO..  Dent.  93,  Freeport,  Illinois 


CANADA  LANDS— FREE  INFORMATION.  Good  soil- 
water-  shelter-  gTa  ss.  CAN  A  DA  I A  N  NATIONAL  RAIL- 
WAYS,  Dept.  M,  335  Robert  St..  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 


MFAI  IVAIMTFII  To  seU  our  Complete  Line  of 
mini  mi  1 1, IX  Fniit  Trees  and  Ornamentals. 
_ _ Cash  commission  paid  weekly. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES.  Waynesboro.  Virginia 


In  a  stream  where  this  stuff  grows  as 
though  it  were  satisfied  with  the  condi¬ 
tions,  that  is  where  it  makes  a  consider¬ 
able  strong  growth.  The  way  to  get  the 
desirable  shoots  is  to  go  along  the  stream 
with  a  sharp  scythe  atid  cut  off  the  long- 
growth.  After  that,  the  shoots  that  come 
out  are  tender  and  could  be  picked  or  cut 
for  use. 

Some  persons  grow  this  in  tubs  or  arti¬ 
ficial  ponds.  This  appears  to  be  possible 
in  a  way.  though  perhaps  not  economical¬ 
ly,  and  we  do  not  recommend  going  into 
the  business  unless  the  conditions  are 
quite  like  those  which  it  especially  seems 
to  desire. 


Plant  whole  or  cut,  treated  or  un¬ 
treated  seed  accurately  .  .  .  place  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  proper  relation  to  the  seed 
with  John  Deere  Potato  Planters. 
One-  and  two-row  planters  for  horses 
or  tractor.  Row  widths — 30  to  42 
inches. 


INCREASES 

YIELDS 


Only  in  John  Deere  Potato 
Planters  do  you  get  this  complete 
accuracy — this  4-way  crop  insur¬ 
ance. 

1.  Accurate,  gentle  picking 
and  placement  of  seed. 

2.  Exact  spacing  of  seed  in 
the  row. 

3.  Uniform  depth  place¬ 
ment  of  seed  and  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

4.  Constantly  uniform  cov¬ 
ering  of  both  seed  and 
fertilizer. 


JOHN  DEERE 

POTATO 

PLANTERS 


Save  Money 
on  Seeds  ! 


If  you  grow  in  Quantities 
for  Market,  send  for 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

9S 

LIST 

for  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists 
Write  Today  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

617  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


Burp 

BLUE  1 


and  V  O  U  R 
CHILDREN 

Y  our  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
a  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 

AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


"A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY— EVERYWHERE” 

Hudson1  wheelbarrow 
sprayers  make  fast  work 
of  the  dormant  spraying 
job — also  for  whitewash, 
and  disinfecting.  Priced 
as  low  as  $10. 50.  Ask  your 
Hudson  dealer.  Hudson 
Products:  Sprayers,  gar¬ 
den  tools,  poultry  and 
bam  equipment,  pumps, 
etc.  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

I.  O.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


POTATO 

PROFITS 


Courses: 

Aeronautical 

Engineering 

• 

Master 

Mechanics 


ENROLL  NOW 

in  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  abla¬ 
tion  school  in  the 
U.  S.  Classes  now 
being  formed. 
Master  Mechanics’ 
and  Aeronautical 
Engineering  Courses. 
Day  Classes  Starting 
March  14,  1938. 
Write  for  booklet 
to  Dept.  A. 


ENGINE 

DBIVKN 


BEAN 


ALL  PURPOSE 


SPRAYERS 


Send  for  Catalog 


•  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  spraying  Potatoes,  Cel¬ 
ery,  Grapes,  etc,  with  the 
Beats  All-Purpose  Engine- 
driven [3  bp.]  Sprayer.  Four 
rows,  3  nozzles  to  a  row,  6 
to  7  gallons  a  minute  at  300 
lbs.  pressure.  Larger  sizes 
also.  »»  Quickly  adapted  to 
orchard  use. 


JOHN  BE. 41V  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINE  H  T  CORPORATION 
StS  Hosmer  Street  348  W.  Julian  Street 
Lansing,  Mieh.  Sun  Jose,  Calif. 


CASEY  JONES  SCHOOL  of  AERONAUTICS 

53b  BROAD  STREET,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


PAPER  Y0VR  HOME 

jfOT 


You  can  paper  tbs  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  call¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls,  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  NULLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 

sible  person.  W  e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  !'aK>  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sued  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
.Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Compelled  to  Rebate 

VARIOUS  opinions  have  been  expressed  by 
individuals  and  the  press  on  the  mlik  audit 
report  made  public  on  February  8  by  Holton  V. 
Noyes,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  This  consisted 
of  a  report  by  the  auditors,  Ernst  &  Ernst,  of  New 
York  City,  and  a  special  statement  on  the  report 
issued  by  Commissioner  Noyes. 

The  auditors’  report  is  very  lengthy.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  complete  our  study  of  it  and,  therefore, 
are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  express  definite 
opinions  on  it.  We  are,  however,  making  a  careful 
study  of  it  and  hope  to  be  able  to  cover  the  subject 
fully  in  our  next  or  subsequent  issues.  In  a  casual 
turning  over  of  the  pages,  we  discovered  two  items 
that  we  believe  have  great  significance  in  the  effects 
of  the  report.  One  of  these  items  has  already  been 
noted  by  a  city  paper.  The  audit  covers  only  18 
months,  from  April  1,  1036,  to  December  31,  1937. 
There  were  missing  10.501  vouchers  paid  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1937.  The  total  amount 
paid  out  on  these  vouchers  was  $385,114.18.  This 
period  covers  that  period  of  time  of  the  1937  legis¬ 
lative  session,  when  it  was  estimated  in  the  hotels 
and  Capitol  halls  at  Albany,  that  the  League  officials 
were  spending  more  than  $100,000  to  promore  the 
Rogers- Allen  bill.  Senator  Graves  introduced  a  hill 
to  investigate  what  was  known  as  the  “slush  fund.” 
It  was  referred  to  a  committee  and  stayed  there. 
An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  in  that  ses¬ 
sion  for  this  audit.  The  officials  knew  that  it  was 
coming  and  that  these  vouchers  would  be  asked  for. 

The  other  item  involves  the  unaccounted  for  item 
in  the  Dairymen’s  League  report  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  account  for  and  which  the  League 
itself  never  justified.  It  would  seem  to  be  included 
as  it  has  been  traced  to  an  item  known  as  “returns 
and  allowances”  which  for  the  year  1937  amounted 
to  $6,000,000  which,  according  to  the  report,  the 
management  accounted  for  as  “price  adjustments 
which  the  Association  was  compelled  to  allow  its 
customers.”  The  record  does  not  tell  what  custom¬ 
ers  compel  the  League  to  pay  this  rebate. 

The  Commissioner  properly  explains  the  difficulty 
in  estimating  the  profits  of  the  New  York  business 
of  a  concern  that  is  doing  a  national  business.  The 
profits  were,  therefore,  estimated  on  net  tangible 
assets  for  the  14  companies  audited.  The  profits  on 
these  net  tangibles  were  as  follows  as  revealed  by 
the  records : 


Year  ending  December  31,  1936 .  11.06% 

Nine  months  ending  September  30,  1936 .  10.07% 

Nine  months  ending  September  30,  1937 .  5.11% 


Commissioner  Noyes  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  method  of  accounting  emplosred  by  the 
Dairymen's  League  for  the  per-unit  cost  incurred 
by  its  branches  and  subsidiaries  cannot  be  readily 
ascertained. 

From  the  experience  of  the  audit,  Commissioner 
Noyes  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  show  definitely  and  conclusively  the 
spread  or  the  profits  in  distribution  through  an  audit 
where  the  dealer  is  mixing  up  his  fluid  sales  with 
his  so-called  surplus  or  manufacturing  operations  of 
the  milk  he  handles.  If  the  disposal  of  the  so-called 
surplus  was  in  the  hands  of  farmers  themselves  in¬ 
stead  of  the  dealers’,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter, 
lie  says,  then  to  arrive  at  a  correct  determination 
of  the  profits  and  the  spread.  lie  says  “the  surplus 
is  in  the  wrong  hands”  and  recommends  that  farm¬ 
ers  sell  the  dealers  their  requirements  of  fluid  milk 
and  take  care  of  their  own  surplus. 

The  Commissioner  also  says,  in  effect,  that  the 
Ernst  &  Ernst  report  shows  all  that  can  be  revealed 
by  such  an  audit  and  suggests  that  if  further  in¬ 


formation  is  required  an  investigation  would  be  a 
better  form  of  inquiry ;  or  in  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
bined  audit  and  investigation  through  the  Attorney- 
Genera]. 

Commissioner  Noyes  has  made  some  very  sound 
and  sensible  recommendations.  They  are  based  on 
principles  and  on  dairy  experience.  Many  of  them 
have  been  for  years  advocated  by  this  paper  and 
endorsed  by  farmers  as  individuals  and  in  groups. 
Rut  they  have  been  insistently  and  persistently  op¬ 
posed  and  dubbed  as  impractical  by  the  distributing 
interests. 

This  official  statement  confirms  our  conviction 
that  it  is  folly  for  the  State  to  foster  a  system  of 
distribution  which  encourages  individuals  and  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  trade  to  take  advantage  of  producers 
and  consumers  and  then  set  up  audits  and  investiga¬ 
tions  to  detect  the  wrongdoing.  One  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  it  were  better  to  frame  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  all  concerned  and  require  dis¬ 
tributors  to  make  a  monthly  accounting  in  a  form 
that  would  enable  every  producer  to  audit  his  own 
accounts.  Clearly  such  a  system  should  be  adopted 
where  milk  is  sold  on  consignment  or  in  a  plan  in¬ 
volving  an  individual  or  corporate  trust. 


THE  Hartford  County  Farm  "News  gives  some 
interesting  figures  on  the  market  trend  for  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  State. 

The  probabilities  on  white  pine  on  the  stump  run 
from  $3  to  $10  per  thousand,  and  $8  to  $12  for  logs 
at  the  roadside.  White  and  red  oak  run  about  the 
same  on  the  stump. 

Cordwood  in  four-foot  sizes  is  $4.50  to  $8  per 
cord  ou  the  stump.  Fence  posts,  7*4  feet  long,  de¬ 
livered  at  creosoting  plant,  are  25  to  35  cents,  and 
railroad  ties,  65  cents  to  $1  each. 

* 

FIRE  in  rural  communities  often  results  in  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  property.  A  committee  to 
consider  such  problems  is  desirable.  Success  in 
handling  a  fire  is  largely  a  matter  of  previous  plan¬ 
ning,  so  that  everyone  knows  how  to  take  hold  and 
what  to  do. 

Many  localities  could  well  afford  some  type  of 
chemical  engine,  quickly  available  in  time  of  need. 
Sometimes  the  business  men  of  a  village  will  help. 
The  important  point  first  is  for  all  in  a  locality 
to  get  together  and  plan  a  practical  program,  so 
that  fire  fighting  may  be  done  without  the  confusion 
that  often  exists. 

* 


THE  Government  has  issued  a  warning  that  some 
persons  are  soliciting  money  from  farmers  by 
representing  that  they  can  obtain  refunds  of  pro¬ 
cessing  taxes  paid  before  the  processing  taxes  were 
declared  invalid  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1936.  The  statement  follows : 

There  is  no  provision  of  existing  law  which  authorizes 
or  allows  any  refund  of  processing  taxes  to  a  farmer, 
regardless  of  whether  he  was  a  signer  of  an  adjustment 
contract  or  a  non-signer,  unless  such  farmer  was  the 
actual  processor  and  himself  paid  the  processing  taxes 
to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  did  not  pass 
such  taxes  on  to  the  consumer. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  if  any  legislation 
should  be  passed  by  the  Congress  authorizing  or  allow¬ 
ing  any  refund  of  processing  taxes  to  a  farmer,  whether 
singer  or  non-signer,  on  any  basis  other  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  present  legislation,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  the  farmer,  in  securing  his  refund,  to  be  represented 
by  any  intermediate  agent. 

Representations  by  any  persons  or  organizations  to 
the  effect  that  they  can,  under  existing  law,  obtain  a 
refund  of  processing  taxes  for  a  farmer  who  was  not  a 
processor  are  false  and  misleading.  Likewise,  repre¬ 
sentations  by  any  persons  or  organizations  to  the  effect 
that  they  can,  under  any  future  law,  obtain  a  refund 
of  processing  taxes  for  a  farmer,  whether  signer  or  non¬ 
signer,  which  the  farmer  himself  could  not  obtain,  are 
also  false  and  misleading.  Farmers  should  be  warned 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  mulcted  of  funds  upon 
false  promises. 


❖ 

hath  charms,”  not  only  to  “soothe  the 
1VJ.  savage  breast,”  but  to  furnish  intellectual 
culture,  and  pleasure,  and  a  sort  of  general  mellow¬ 
ing  of  life. 

Community  singing  has  found  a  place  in  many 
localities  and  others  might  well  consider  it.  New 
Hampshire  is  starting  a  series  of  choral  schools  to 
he  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Miss  Daisy 
Deane  Williamson,  State  Home  Demonstration 
leader  will  give  instruction  in  placing  of  singers, 
simple  baton  movements,  determination  of  voice 
range,  basic  principles  of  singing,  balance  in  the 
chorus,  and  interpretation  of  selections. 


February  26,  1938 


IN  THE  four  months  ending  February  1,  we  ex¬ 
ported  about  17,000.000  bushels  of  corn.  About 
half  of  this  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  Middle  Europe  countries. 

Production  of  all  feed  grains  in  the  European  im¬ 
porting  countries  in  1937  was  about  the  same  as  in 
1936  and  5  percent  below  average  production  in  the 
years  1931-35.  Production  in  the  .exporting  coun¬ 
tries  in  1937,  on  the  other  hand,  including  Canada, 
Argentina,  and  the  Danube  Basin,  was  about  18 
percent  below  that  of  1936  and  over  20  percent  below 
average.  Most  of  this  reduction  was  accounted  for 
by  the  corn  crop  which  was  placed  at  only  about 
735,000,000  bushels  for  1937  compared  to  927,000,000 
bushels  in  1936  and  825,000.000  bushels,  the  average 
production  during  the  years  1931-35. 

The  principal  corn  exporting  country  of  the  world 
is  Argentina.  During  the  last  marketing  season, 
Argentina  exported  a  large  part  of  its  crop  to  the 
United  States.  The  export  surplus  of  old  crop  corn 
in  Argentina  on  January  1,  1938,  was  only  about 
18,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  over  110,000,000 
bushels  a  year  previous;  and  a  recent  report  indi¬ 
cates  that  corn  clearances  from  Argentine  ports  for 
the  week  ending  February  11  were  the  smallest  since 
1928.  In  fact,  the  supply  situation  in  Argentina  is 
such  that  the  government  has  apparently  been  giving 
some  consideration  to  restricting  exports  of  old  corn 
until  the  new  crop  is  available  about  April  1.  Be¬ 
cause  of  drought  the  new  corn  crop  in  Argentina  is 
not  expected  to  exceed  200,000,000  bushels  this  year 
compared  to  a  crop  of  360,000,000  bushels  harvested 
a  year  ago  and  crops  of  about  400,000,000  bushels 
or  more  in  1935  and  3936. 

* 

npHE  Bible  speaks  of  the  desirability  of  letting 
A  “patience  have  her  perfect  work,”  with  the 
further  assurance  that,  if  we  do  this,  we  “may  be 
perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.”  This  remark¬ 
able  affirmation  shows  more  far  reaching  results 
from  the  exercise  of  patience  than  we  are  likely  to 
consider  at  first.  It  is  a  matter  for  all  of  us  to 
act  on,  rather  than  merely  preaching  it  to  others. 

As  vse  think  over  life,  with  its  varied  ups  and 
downs,  it  is  easy  to  see  just  where  patience,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  has  left  a  mark,  and  made  us  comfortable 
associates  with  others,  or  “hard  to  get  along  with,” 
as  the  saying  is. 

Spring  is  a  good  time  to  take  a  fresh  start  in  the 
exercise  of  patience,  which  is  not  only  a  “Christian 
virtue.”  as  we  sometimes  think,  hut  applicable  to 
every  phase  of  life.  Religion  that  does  not  touch 
every  moment  of  every  week  day,  as  well  as  Sun¬ 
day,  starts  from  nowhere  in  particular  and  gets 
nowhere.  “We  can  succeed  in  this  if  we  realize 
the  power  that  is  in  us.” 


* 

O  WEFT  clover  often  makes  its  appearance  in  new 
Alfalfa  fields.  The  first  thought  is  that  it  must 
have  been  an  adulterant  of  the  Alfalfa. 

Seed  analyst,  M.  T.  Mnnn,  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Station,  says,  however,  that,  of  the  hundreds  of 
samples  of  Alfalfa  examined,  very  few  contain 
Sweet  clover.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  seeds 
of  the  Sweet  clover  have  lain  dormant  in  the  soil 
and  been  encouraged  into  growth  by  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Alfalfa. 


Sweet  clover  is  peculiar  in  having  an  exceedingly 
hard  coating,  impermeable  to  moisture  for  some 
time.  Some  of  it  has  been  known  to  lay  18  years 
without  germination,  under  conditions  where  other 
seeds  would  grow.  It  does  not  all  act  like  this,  but 
that  is  the  rule  to  such  extent  that  Sweet  clover  seed 
intended  for  planting  is  usually  scarified  before 
sale,  to  break  spots  through  this  hard  shell  and  let 
in  moisture  so  that  it  will  germinate.  Some  use 
unscarified  seed  when  sown  over  Winter.  Part  may 
germinate  but  this  is  not  dependable., 


Brevities 

The  last  day  of  January  brought  a  real  thaw  in 
many  parts  of  the  East. 

“Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks, 
and  look  well  to  thy  herds.” 

How  about  trying  an  herb  garden  this  year?  Such 
plants  as  sage,  basil,  rue,  marjoram,  thyme,  savory  and 
borage  are  easily  grown  and  interesting. 

A  NEW  fungicide  “Grasselli  Copper  Compound  A,”  is 
to  be  on  the  market  this  year.  Tests  in  previous  sea¬ 
sons  indicate  effectiveness  and  safety  on  plants  sensi¬ 
tive  to  Bordeaux  injury. 

The  sale  of  “frozen  pack”  vegetables  is  increasing. 
These  should  never  be  left  in  an  ordinary  refrigerator 
long,  as  bacterial  growth  starts  quickly.  Empty  the 
frozen  contents  into  hot  water  at  once. 


•*  v/xv&n  l  ucu  ll  ll  I  M  l  1  rrrj  lIUUUUillMHl 


State  Conservation  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  dis¬ 
tributed  25,019,000  trees  during  1937.  The  entire 
output  was  used  for  State  plantations  in  accordance 
with  the  enlarged  reforestation  program  now  in  progress 
as  well  as  for  private  reforestation  programs.  To  date 
579  community  forests  have  been  established  with  a 
total  of  68,309,000  trees  planted. 
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A  Program  For  All  Dairymen 

(HERE  have  been  few  dairy  assemblies  in  this 
gtate  or  elsewhere  that  could  have  matched  in 
unity  or  enthusiasm  the  Utica  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee  on  February  8.  Close  to  500 
milk  producers  from  every  part  of  the  State  attended 
ti;  discuss  and  determine  the  policy  and  program  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Milk  Committee. 

An  interesting  program  was  arranged  by  the 
Chairman.  John  J.  Dillon.  The  meeting  was  divided 
into  two  separate  parts,  the  first  from  10 :30  to  12 
and  the  second  from  1  to  4:30.  During  the  morn¬ 
ing  session,  reports  were  heard  from  J.  P>.  Thomp¬ 
son,  St.  Lawrence  County ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Traxel. 
Oneida  County ;  E.  McKinney,  Broome  County : 
Frank  A.  Kent,  Nassau  County ;  T.  D.  Phillips,  Madi¬ 
son  County;  and  Charles  Phillips,  Steuben  County. 
Each  speaker,  voicing  the  sentiment  of  his  county, 
was  in  opposition  to  the  Rogers-Alien  Law.  Letters 
were  read  from  Attorney  General  John  J.  Bennett 
and  Congressman  Francis  D.  Culkin  regretting  their 
inability  to  he  present.  Likewise  absent,  because  of 
pressure  of  legislative  business,  was  Senator  Rhoda 
Fox  Graves.  She  was  able,  however, 
to  send  the  meeting  a  message  outlining 
her  thoughts  and  proposals  on  dairy 
problems.  So  enthusiastic  was  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  Senator  Graves'  statements 
that  we  have  printed  it  on  page  1G1 
of  this  issue  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
readers.  The  New  York  dairyman  has 
a  true  and  loyal  friend  in  this  North 
Country  legislator.  At  the  close  of  the 
morning  session,  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Haz- 
zard,  presiding,  appointed  a  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee,  composed  of  Frank 
N.  Decker,  Chairman,  E.  McKinney, 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Traxel  and  J.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Promptly  at  1  o’clock,  the  program 
was  opened  with  a  resume  of  Attorney 
General  Bennett’s  advance  report  of 
his  milk  investigation.  Then  followed 
a  spirited  talk  by  Rev.  Hazzard  in 
which  he  urged  dairymen  to  unite  in 
opposition  to  the  present  dealer-con¬ 
trolled  co-operative  system  in  the  dairy 
business. 

Ernest  Leet,  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Young  Republican  Clubs, 
sounded  a  strong  note  in  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  producer’s  rights, 
ns  well  as  those  of  consumers,  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  for  milk.  Mr.  Leet 
was  accompanied  to  the  meeting  by  F. 

Parker  Hallenbeck,  Jamestown,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
this  organization. 

Three  years  of  championing  dairy¬ 
men’s  rights  as  a  member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Milk  Control  Board  have 
given  Dr.  Howard  C.  Reynolds  a  keen 
insight  into  the  ramifications  of  the 
milk  business.  Dr.  Reynolds  cited  case 
after  case  of  various  types  of  price 
chiseling  at  the  producers’  expense, 
manipulated  under  the  classification 
system.  He  urged  its  abolition,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  in  many  cases  milk  manu¬ 
factured  into  ice  cream  and  ice  cream 
mix  has  an  equal  or  greater  value  than 
fluid  milk.  Citing  instances  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  he  described  how  milk  bought  in  areas 
near  the  market  for  surplus  use  was  sold  as  fluid 
milk,  while  at  the  same  time  milk  from  some  distant 
point,  purchased  in  the  fluid  classification  and  thus 
burdened  with  a  high  freight  charge,  is  made  up 
into  by-products  in  the  nearby  country  plant,  with 
the  dealer  pocketing  the  freight.  Dr.  Reynolds 
further  scored  the  manipulations  in  these  freight 
differentials,  where  farmers  are  charged  less  than 
carload  rates  (the  highest  bracket)  and  yet  the  milk 
is  actually  shipped  in  carload  lots,  tank  cars  or  tank 
trucks,  with  dealers  again  pocketing  the  difference. 

Interest  was  manifest  in  the  talks  given  by 
William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of 
Markets  in  New  York  City,  and  also  by  Dr.  Caroline 
Whitney  of  the  Milk  Consumers'  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee.  Both  these  speakers  told  of  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  city  and  civic  groups  to  strengthen 
consumer  organizations  in  order  to  effectively  bar¬ 
gain  direct  with  producers  for  the  purchase  of  milk. 

A.  C.  Pilger,  Batavia,  made  a  strong  attack  on  the 
proposed  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Agreement,  now 
being  pushed  by  the  Rogers- Allen  group.  He  stated 
he  was  speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  New  York 
dairymen  when  he  declared  his  opposition  to  any 


such  program  which  would  include  price  equalization 
and  thus  place  premiums  on  inefficiency. 

Coincident  with  the  announcement  from  Washing¬ 
ton  that  the  Federal  Government  is  planning  an 
anti-monopoly  prosecution  against  the  milk  com¬ 
panies,  Attorney  Frank  N.  Decker,  Syracuse,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  need  for  immediate  action  along  those 
lines.  Mr.  Decker  has  spent  the  past  year  in  an 
intensive  study  of  the  monopoly  charges  in  Federal 
Trade  Commission  reports  and  has  urged  that  the 
grip  of  the  milk  trust  must  first  be  broken  before 
order  is  restored  in  the  dairy  industry. 

William  F.  Berghold,  Milk  Committee  Secretary, 
presented  an  analysis  of  the  dairy  laws  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  hamstring  the  producer  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Borden-League  alliance.  He  advocated  repeal 
or  drastic  amendment  of  all  these  statutes. 

The  last  speaker,  John  J.  Dillon,  confined  his 
remarks  to  the  evils  of  the  classification  system, 
retained  in  every  particular  under  the  Rogers-Alien 
Law.  He  pointed  to  the  108-percent  return  to  deal¬ 
ers  on  manufactured  products  as  proof  of  the  fraud 
and  injustice  under  this  system.  The  only  remedy, 


Salaries  and  Expenses 


THIS  IS  MASSACHUSETTS 

ffiE  Massachusetts  State  auditor's  annual  re¬ 
port  recommends  that  members  of  the  State 
Milk  Control  Board,  refund  $1,100  collected  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  meeting  for  which  the  auditors  could 
find  not  records  to  show  that  meetings  had  been 
held.  Assuming  that  meetings  had  been  held,  could 
they  have  been  worth  $1,100?  Milk  and  politics 
just  don't  mix. 


Resolutions  of  New  York  State  Milk  Committee 

RESOLVED,  That  we  oppose  and  will  unitedly  resist  with  all  our 
power  and  resources  any  proposal  to  again  humiliate  dairymen  and 
burden  our  industry  with  a  bureaucratic  control  of  milk  or  milk  prices 
by  government  authority;  and  it  is  further 

RESOLVED,  That,  with  discriminating  and  unfair  laws  removed, 
dairymen  have  the  ability  to  exercise  their  inherent  right  to  collectively 
negotiate  the  sale  of  their  own  milk,  and  they  desire  to  accept  the 
responsibility  that  goes  with  that  right. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  consider  the 
immediate  repeal  of  Sections  20,  21,  37,  95  and  120  of  the  Co-operative 
Corporations  Law. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  a  new  section  of  the  Co-operative  Corporations  Law, 
providing  that,  in  the  case  of  co-operative  dairy  corporations,  there 
be  imposed  upon  the  officers  and  directors  of  such  corporations  the 
duty  to  render  a  monthly  profit  and  loss  accounting  of  all  milk  and 
money  received  and  handled  on  behalf  of  the  members,  and,  in  the 
case  of  shipments  and  sales  of  milk  to  dealers,  the  duty  to  negotiate 
the  price  for  such  milk  prior  to  delivery  by  the  individual  members 
and  to  post  the  price  negotiated  at  least  five  days  prior  to  such  delivery. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  Section  253  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Laws, 
exempting  from  the  definition  of  milk  dealer  any  individual  producer 
who  sells,  handles,  processes  or  otherwise  deals  with  his  own  milk 
and  milk  products. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  Section  258c  of  the  Agricultural  and  Markets  Law,  so 
as  to  strike  out  therefrom  the  requirement  that  the  commissioner 
must  be  satisfied,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  dealer’s  license,  that  such 
issuance  will  not  tend  to  a  destructive  competition  in  a  market  already 
adequately  served,  and  that  .the  issue  of  the  license  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  Section  258j  of  the  Agricultural  and  Markets  Law,  so 
as  to  strike  out  the  requirement  that,  before  making  deliveries  to  any 
new  plant  or  dealer,  a  milk  producer  must  first  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  local  health  officer  and  the  commissioner. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  New  York  State  Milk  Committee  go  on 
record  at  this  meeting  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Public  Health 
Law,  sponsored  and  introduced  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
by  Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  which  provides  that  out-of-state  milk 
and  cream  and  certain  milk  products,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream,  be  brought  up  to  the  same  sanitary  requirements  and  standards 
as  milk  and  cream  entering  the  New  York  State  fluid  market;  and  it 
is  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  New  York  State  Milk  Committee  call  upon 
the  citizens  of  this  state  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  all  other  states  to 
join  in  urging  the  Federal  Government  to  dissolve  the  milk  monopoly. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  New  York  State  Milk  Committee  unani¬ 
mously  opposes  legislation  to  make  the  diary  industry  a  public  utility 
and  requests  the  New  York  State  Legislature  likewise  to  oppose  such 
legislation. 


THIS  IS  NEW  JERSEY 

Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  has  dismissed  the  three 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  be¬ 
cause  farm  producers  complained  that  the  spread 
between  producer  and  consumer  was  too  wide.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  the  removal  was  that  the  Governor 
felt  that  the  members  of  the  board  had  billed  the 
State  too  heavily  for  services  and  expenses.  The 
allowances  in  the  law  are  $10  per  day  and  expenses 
lor  the  days  actually  in  service.  The  Governor  in¬ 
dicated  that  unless  the  abuses  are  corrected  there 
will  be  more  removals. 

The  new  members  are  P.  D.  Van 
Marter,  of  Marlboro,  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ty  :  J ohn  V.  Bishop,  of  Columbus : 
Jacob  Tannis.  of  Newton ;  Chester 
Schomp,  of  Whitehouse,  all  producers, 
and  William  H.  Hyatt,  of  Jersey  City, 
designated  as  a  representative  of  milk 
consumers. 


THIS  IS  NEW  YORK 

Meetings  don’t  count.  Everybody  is 
on  an  annual  salary. 

Expenses  are  not  checked. 

The  spread  is  only  one  cent  on  143 
quarts  of  milk. 
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In  A  Worthy  Cause 

OBERT  W.  ROOP  recently  ap- 
■  plied  for  a  license  to  operate  a 
$90,000  milk  and  condensery  and  ice 
cream  mix  manufacturing  plant  at 
Mexico,  Oswego  County.  N.  Y.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  has  objected  to  tin* 
issuance  of  a  license  by  Agricultural 
Commissioner  Noyes.  This  petition  is 
signed  by  230  producers  and  300  mer¬ 
chants  and  other  residents  of  Mexico 
requesting  the  granting  of  the  license. 
Of  the  1S2  producers  willing  to  patro¬ 
nize  the  plant,  62  are  members  of  the 
League,  according  to  the  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Roop.  He  is  desirous  of 
starting  April  1  and  hopes  to  put  the 
plant  on  a  basis  of  2.000  cans  daily. 

Here  is  a  proposition  to  reduce  the 
fluid  milk  surplus  which  is  blamed  for 
the  low  price  of  milk  in  New  York 
and  here  is  an  organization  screeching 
its  concern  for  the  dairy  farmer  from 
the  housetops,  yet  in  the  same  breath, 
actually  opposing  a  plant  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  benefit  local  dairy  farmers 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  other 
dairymen  by  helping  remove  the  “sur¬ 
plus"  bugaboo  from  the  New  York 
market. 


Mr,  Dillon  stated,  was  to  return  to  dairymen  what 
was  rightfully  theirs — the  power  and  authority  to 
determine  the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk 
which  they  produce.  He,  too,  scored  the  classified 
pi  ice  plan  and  declared  that,  only  when  the  State 
removes  laws  passed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  dealers 
and  their  co-operative  allies,  will  the  dairyman  be  in 
a  position  to  carry  on  his  own  business. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the  adoption  of  reso¬ 
lutions  (as  printed  on  this  page)  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  Committee’s  program.  Bills  are  in  the  course 
of  preparation,  based  on  these  resolutions,  for  intro¬ 
duction  in  the  Legislature  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Tt  was  the  unanimous  consensus  of  those  present 
that  this  meeting  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in 
the  §tate.  Everyone  went  home  with  the  firm  belief 
that  the  plans  adopted  constituted  a  really  con¬ 
structive  step  forward  to  break  the  shackles  of  laws 
and  regulations  now  weighing  down  New  York  dairy¬ 
men.  A  confident  and  united  front  will  go  far  to 
make  this  program  an  accomplished  fact. 


Milk  Prices  for  January 


The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
January,  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen's  Assn..  Inc. ..$2,580  $0.0547 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  2.305  .0490 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn..  Inc .  2.200  .0467 

M.  H.  Benken  Dairy  Co .  2.100  .0446 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op  Assn..  Inc...  1.S25  .0388 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

UT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it.  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee  and  pledge  that  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  its  program  which  gives  farmers  the 
power  and  authority  to  determine  and  negotiate  the 
price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk  which  they 
produce. 


Name 
P.  O.  ; 
Plant 
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vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 

Winter  feeding  programs  —  planned 
for  high  milk  production  —  tear  down 
unmercifully  and  unseen.  Failing  con¬ 
dition  of  your  dairy  stock  steals  upon 
you  like  a  sneak  thief.  When  loss  of 
appetite  and  other  ailments  occur  in 
the  herd,  you  have  already  lost  many 
dollars  in  wasted  feed,  lowered  produc¬ 
tion  and  danger  to  your  breeding 
program. 

A  little  Dijes-Tone  added  to  the  feed 
each  day  costs  little,  but  pays  big.  For 
its  valuable,  approved  pharmaceutical 
herbs  and  its  balanced  mineral  content 
(including  iron,  iodine,  copper,  manga¬ 
nese,  calcium  and  phosphorus)  promote 
appetite,  improve  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation  and  aid  in  maintaining  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  condition  essential  for 
highest  production  and  regularity  in 
breeding.  Absence  of  breeding  trouble 
is  the  rule  with  consistent  feeders  of 
Dijes-Tone.  Feed  it  to 
milch  cows,  dry  cows 
and  growing  stock.  Sold 
only  direct  to  dairymen 
without  middleman’s 
profit  in  the  price. 


GET  THIS  FREE 

Write  today  giving  the  number  of  your 
cows  and  growing  stock  and  receive  a 
packet  of  10  Mastitis  (Garget)  Testers 
and  our  illustrated  book,  “How  to  Get 
the  Most  Out  of  Your  Livestock  and  Poul¬ 
try."  Send  the  coupon  or  postcard  today, 
dear’s  Food  Co..  Inc..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Nears 

DIJES-TONE 

Feed  Supplement  FOR  LIVE  STOCK 


Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1039-H 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  of  Cows ... .. . Young  Stock. 

Name . . 

Address . . . 


Grass  and  legume  silage  is  add¬ 
ing  security  and  economy  in 
many  a  dairyman’s  feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Read  what  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Frazier,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  says — 
"We  are  able  to  cut  down  on 
the  high  protein  feed  that  we 
have  been  buying  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and  substitute  it 
with  less  costly  feeds  without 
cutting  the  milk  flow  or  the  but- 
terfat  contents.” 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  Grass 
Silage. 

Important  —  Get  Craine’s  ex¬ 
perience  on  right  kind  of  silo 
for  all  forage  crops. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

70  Taft  St.  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

SILO  STORAGE 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN 
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Order  Now  and  Save  Money 


A  ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Will  Assure  You  More 
FEED  WITH  LESS  EXPENSE 

Ensilage  keeps  better  in  this 
air-tight  metal  container. 
No  hoopstoadjust.No 
joints  to  be  pointed  up. 
Preserves  your  corn  or  grass 
silage  as  economically  as 
you  preserve  your  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Write  for  price  concession 
for  early  seasonal  buying. 

ROSS  CUTTERS  &  SILOS 

113  WARDER  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


MOORE  BROS. 


"PHRPUL"  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT 


12 


Mfeilei 
FREE 

To  Dairymen  on 
request.  Imitated  but 
not  equalled.  Try  Once 
You’ll  order  MOORE! 
Address  mail  to  Department  R, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Head,  Hands  and  Health 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Solomon  asked  for 
and  received  great 
wisdom.  The  heart 
well  symbolizes  de¬ 
votion  to  a  worthy 
cause,  self  improve¬ 
ment,  confidence  in  the  future  and 
ability  to  do  things  in  an  efficient  man¬ 
ner.  The  hands  are  to  execute  and  put  in 
practice  constructive  thoughts  and  de¬ 
sires  of  the  heart.  Health  is  an  absolute 
essential  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
and  formulate  the  plans  and  progress  so 
characteristic  of  all  4-II  club  work. 

It  was  both  an  inspiration  and  pleasure 


counties  showed  that  about  30  percent  of 
all  4-H  cows  were  in  milk  while  less  than 
10  percent  of  these  were  on  test.  How¬ 
ever,  as  a  contrast,  reports  from  four 
active  4-H  dairy  counties  indicated  that, 
115  members  owned  306  head  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle.  Of  these,  40  percent  were  in 
production,  of  which  S7  percent  were  on 
test,  and  64  percent  had  completed  one 


tations  make  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  inherit¬ 
ance  variations  and 
blood-line  “nicking.” 
All  breeders  w  h  o 
have  become  noted  in 
their  respective  breeds  have  attained  this 
desired  end  by  concentrating  certain 
blood-lines  which  by  proven  breeding 
practice  they  have  found  produce  and  re¬ 
produce  certain  desired  characteristics  of 
individualism,  type  and  production.  Hav¬ 
ing  attained  such  a  desirable  breeding 
level  new  blood  is  introduced  experimen¬ 
tally  and  always  sparingly  until  its  merit 
is  proven  in  the  herd.  No  amount  of 
calculations  can  or  should  convince  such 
successful  line-breeders  that  the  mere  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  high  inheritance  index 
is_  an  open-sesame  to  unrestricted  ad¬ 
mittance  for  a  given  sire’s  use  in  the 
herd.  Only  in  so  far  as  such  indices  are 
correlated  with  one  or  more  desired  blood¬ 
lines  as  applied  to  a  given  breeding  es¬ 
tablishment  is  the  proven  bull  index  of 
value,  plus  a  given  sire’s  proven  inherit¬ 
ance  factor  to  reproduce  desired  type 
with  different  blood  lines. 


Proven  Sires 


or  more  records.  Their  average  produc¬ 
tion  was  342  pounds  of  butterfat  at  3.5 
years.  Also  52  percent  of  all  4-H  heifers 
were  out  of  dams  with  known  production 
records,  which  averaged  378  pounds  of 
butterfat  at  3.7  years. 

As  a  possible  solution  for  further  serv¬ 
ice  and  expansion  of  the  work,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  records  and  record-keeping  be 
made  a  definite  part  of  4-H  dairy  club 
work,  and  record-book  classes  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  county  fairs.  Also  that  more 
boys  and  girls  be  accepted  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  enroll  in  4-H  club  work  with  the 
animals  which  they  may  have  on  their 
own  farms,  or  which  they  can  readily 
obtain,  rather  than  require  that  they  be¬ 
gin  with  individuals  which  annually  de¬ 
prives  many  otherwise  worlhy  prospective 
members  of  the  opportunities  and  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  4-H  club  work.  This, 
indeed,  seems  a  point  well-taken  and  to 
be  one  which  should  be  worked  out  and 
followed. 

Principle  and  Practice 

The  question  of  the  value  of  proven 
sires  is  always  one  of  interest  and  value. 
If  the  various  bull  index  systems  had 
accomplished  nothing  but  to  make  us 
think  more  and  study  our  breeding  prob¬ 
lems  more  carefully  they  would  have  been 
well  worth  while.  However,  they  have 
accomplished  considerably  more  than  this. 


Vocational  Agriculture  students  judging  the  aged  Holstein  cow  class  at  the  1937 
Orange  County  Fair,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Harold  .Sloan. 


to  attend  the  annual  conference  of  4-H 
club  leaders  in  Ithaca  on  January  24-25. 
These  men  are  today  meeting  a  great  re- 
sponsibilty  and  challenge  which  is  mould¬ 
ing  the  destiny  of  our  future  livestock 
industry.  As  4-H  club  members  emerge 
from  their  years  of  preparation  and  train¬ 
ing  they  are  bringing  into  the  open  show 
rings  and  onto  the  tan  bark  arenas,  a 
sportsmanship  fairness,  efficient  compe¬ 
tition  and  balance  of  values  and  judg¬ 
ment  which  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  our  great  livestock  industry. 


Progressive  Program 


In  discussions  led  by  such  prominent 
men  as  Profs.  Brownell,  Willman,  Lamb 
and  Wright,  considerable  stress  was 
properly  placed  on  programs  which  car¬ 
ried  a  greater  degree  of  permanence  as 
applied  to  enrolled  members.  Some  of 
the  points  considered  relative  to  such 
programs  included  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  long-time  favorable  outlook  for 
dairying  in  New  York  State  still  exists. 
However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  nec¬ 
essary  for  successful  dairymen  to  care¬ 
fully  study  their  own  individual  as  well 
as  general  economic  problems  allied  and 
associated  with  the  industry. 

Relative  to  dairy  herd  improvement 
work  it  was  emphasized  that  not  more  but 
better  cows  are  needed,  the  present  aver¬ 
age  annual  production  being  only  5,400 
pounds.  Less  than  8  percent  of  all  cat¬ 
tle  in  New  York  are  registered  pure- 
breds.  Less  than  5  percent  of  all  cows 
in  the  State  have  milk  and  fat  records. 
Cows  on  test  in  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  association  work  have  an  average 
of  about  8,000  pounds  of  milk  and  300 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Grade  and  scrub 
bulls  still  predominate.  Surveys  show 
that  55  percent  of  our  hulls  are  grades 
or  scrubs,  and  while  45  percent  are  pure- 
breds  only  15  percent  were  registered. 
Only  3  percent  of  the  registered  hulls 
were  from  stock  of  known  producing 
ability. 

Thus  is  readily  seen  the  need  to  fur¬ 
ther  improve  breeds  and  types  and  ade¬ 
quately  train  our  boys  and  girls  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  these  important  economic 
problems  of  farm  life.  Prof.  Willman 
mentioned  the  fact  that  dairy  projects  are 
the  most  popular.  The  percent  of  dairy 
club  completions,  which  is  about  75  per¬ 
cent,  has  been  satisfactory  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  general  average  percent 
completions  in  all  4-H  projects.  Type 
and  exhibition  have  been  encouraged  and 
emphasized,  as  well  as  production,  feed¬ 
ing  and  fitting.  As  a  result,  the  quality, 
condition,  thrift  and  merit  of  cattle 
showm  by  4-H  club  members  at  regional, 
county  and  State  fairs  are  a  credit  to 
their  respective  breeds  and  owners.  They 
reflect  the  careful  training,  selection  and 
supervision  of  the  members  under  compe¬ 
tent  leaders  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land. 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  records  has  not  been  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  part  of  4-H  dairy  work.  There  has 
been  too  great  a  tendency  to  allow  4-H 
dairy  projects  to  become  a  short-time 
project  rather  than  continuous  in  its  de¬ 
velopment.  This  usually  results  in  pur¬ 
chasing  a  new  calf  each  year  and  drop¬ 
ping  others  from  the  enterprise.  A  study 
of  records  obtained  in  four  average  dairy 


In  presenting  data  relative  to  certain 
proven  sires  Prof.  Lamb  discussed  the 
fact  that  herd  analysis  as  now  being 
used  is  combined  with  type  classification 
programs  which  serve  to  give  added 
value  to  the  mathematical  milk  inherit¬ 
ance  considerations.  A  detailed  study 
and  analysis  was  presented  relative  to 
two  Holstein  hulls.  The  first  showed 
that  for  a  total  of  10  pairs  of  dam- 
daughter  comparisons  that  the  10  dams 
had  a  total  of  23  records  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  10.520  pounds  of  milk,  368.9 
pounds  of  fat.  In  11  comparable  records 
their  daughters  all  sired  by  the  same  hull 
averaged  11,436  pounds  of  milk  and  412.8 
pounds  of  fat.  The  daughters  thus  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  dams  by  an  average  total  of 
916  pounds  of  milk  or  8.7  percent,  and 
43.9  pounds  of  fat,  or  11.9  percent. 

Assuming  equal  mathematical  inherit¬ 
ance  from  the  sire  and  dams',  the  bull 
should  then  he  credited  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  which  mathematically  the  dams 
lowered  production  in  their  daughters. 
This  would  give  this  hull  the  commercial 
Mount  Hope  index  of  12,352  pounds  of 
milk,  and  456.7  pounds  of  butterfat,  on 
the  10  pairs  involved.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  two  instances  reductions 
were  obtained.  In  one  case  a  cow  with  a 
record  of  449.2  pounds  of  fat  bred  to 
this  bull  produced  a  316.3-pound  fat 
daughter. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  hull  involving 
13  pairs  the  daughters  exceeded  their 
dams  comparable  lactation  by  1.736 
pounds  of  milk,  representing  15.2  percent 
increase,  and  78  pounds  of  fat,  repre¬ 
senting  20.6  percent  increase.  Three  of 
the  daughters  in  this  group  were  below 
the  production  of  their  dams.  In  one 


Barton  Somes  holding  his  senior  yearling  Guernsey  heifer ,  Circleview  Ruby,  Grand 
Champion  Guernsey,  at  the  1936  Onondaga  County  4-7/  Show. 


The  use  and  application  of  formula 
interpretations  of  various  mathematical 
considerations  as  they  apply  to  inherit¬ 
ance  and  transmission  possibilities  of  a 
given  bull  relative  to  milk  and  butterfat 
have  both  merit  and  practical  value.  The 
quarrel  has  been  perhaps  in  a  too  liiberal 
interpretation  of  the  mathematics  so 
applied. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  pure 
line-breeder,  who  tested,  has  for  years 
been  using  the  same  system  and  plan  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  was  differently  applied.  Like¬ 
wise  production  possibilities  which  are 
considered  only  on  the  basis  of  pure 
mathematics  are  justly  and  strongly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  line-breeder.  The  basic  rea¬ 
son  for  such  opposition  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  such  literal  mathematical  interpre¬ 


case  a  462-pound  fat  cow,  bred  to  the 
second  bull,  produced  a  daughter  whose 
record  was  only  272  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Investigation,  however,  showed  that  this 
daughter’s  record  was  made  on  only  two 
quarters.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
in  all  such  comparisons,  where  apparent 
discrepancies  exist,  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  checked  for  possible  error  or  lack  of 
comparable  conditions. 

4-II  Beef 

There  are  three  great  motivating  forces 
in  life.  First,  we  all  desire  a  home;  sec¬ 
ond,  we  strive  to  obtain  security  for  that 
home  established ;  last  and  probably  most 
important  is  the  necessity  to  strive  and 
live  for  some  ideal.  The  more  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  first  two  objectives  in  no 
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ee'S  SEED  CAT/ 


HTamed  odprless-foliage  Marigolds, 

■{/  and  every  flower  and  vegetable! 

'worth growing.  114 pages, 100  pictures 

- — in  color.  Free  to  you— write  today!  t 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  460  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

HHYCHPIOIR  ANIMALS "  “ 

**  —  i _  aAt  rnn.il  — 


_ _  >  We  sharpen  like 

Qur  Fnolose  50c  each  set.  mail  —  NUTLET  GRIND  A 
nPPAIK  00  SCThEY,  h.  i.  Formerly  John  F.  Lawson. 
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SWINE 
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Selected 


Purebred  Chester  M/lutes 

7-noice  service  boars  of  select  breeding,  immunized  for 
cholera  ready  for  heavy  service.  Cross  your  sows  on 
fhesl  fljie  young  boars,  it  will  increase  your  litters  and 

gilt6"  duentohf arrow' in  March  and' April.  *8  weeks  old 

pTgs  and  shoats 

All  leading  breeds,  P.  China's,  Berks,  Xhirocs,  Chesters, 
Wninns  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows 
Repeat  "orders8  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
clfofce  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs.  $4.00;  8  weeks, 
m  lbs  $6:  40  lbs.,  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum’.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  I>.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

p  (All  Breeds)  for  Immediate 

_ _ DOHiS  and  Future  Service. 

Breed  your  sows.  Spring  pigs  turn  Into  cash  quickly. 
Benendable  pigs— 6.  8.  10,  12  weeks.  Ship  2  or  more 
S  $3  50.  $4,  $4.50.  $5,  $5.50.  $6  each.  P.  O.  Order. 
Check,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD.  MASS. 

WALTER  LUX  ofse  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chesler-Whltes  cross  or  tho  Berkshirs-Chesfor  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

e-7  weeks  old,  S3.50  osch.  8  weeks  old,  S3. 75  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

PICS  FOR  SALE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm  TS-s*  Lexington,  Mass. 

A  few  nice  Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and 
O  I.  C.  crossed.  6-8  wks.  old.  $4.00  each.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 
Iso  crating  charge. 

nllDAP  DA  A  DC  Several  fancy  Durocs,  8 
DUKUU  DW Al\ J  mouths  old,  weighing 
175-200.  CHAS.  DAVIS,  Csrr  Rosd,  Concord,  Mass. 

REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

0  1  n  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Unre- 

.  Is  U.  lated  pairs,  *20.  R.  HILL.  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  COCKER  SPAMELS  dogs 
t  ell,  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

COCKER  SPANIELS.  COLLIES.  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

and  GROWN  DOGS.  Prices  right,  plus  satisfaction. 

FAIR  VIEW  KENNELS  -  Highgate  Center,  Vt. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  2  months  old.  Dandies, 
rt;  rL:E“’  -$5'  ^DCF*R A NKU N V E*R M ONT 

BROOD  MATRONS  AND  PUPPIES 

Entire  stock.  COCKER  KENNELS  FRANKLIN.  VT. 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
dles.  BARLOW  FARM.  SUGAR  GROVE,  PENNA. 

GREAT  DANE  —  Will  exchange  beautiful  female  for 
Poultry.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ.  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 


SHEPHERD- COLL  IE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


GORDON  SETTER  PUPS  Somers,  Conn. 

cirvT  f  YT?e  V'hite  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
IjULiL/illid  Ped.  RAILW  AY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings,  N.Y. 


GAY  POODLES  —  French  toy  puppies,  small,  white 
and  cute.  L.  T.  SMITH,  West  Brookfield.  Mass. 


ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  —  Eligible  to  registry.  $25. 
EOGEWOOD  FARM.  -  TROY,  PENNA. 


FERRETS 


EEDDET6  Special  rat  killers,  $3.50  ea.  Ship  C  O.D, 

rCKKClS  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON.  0, 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


way  insures  or  guarantees  happiness. 
That  this  is  true  one  need  only  scan  the 
daily  paper  to  read  frequent  accounts  of 
extremely  wealthy  people  who  apparent¬ 
ly  have  everything  material  that  life  has 
to  offer,  yet  they  frequently  destroy 
themselves  due  probably  to  deranged 
minds  often  induced  by  following  false 
gods,  and  not  carrying  with  them  the  im¬ 
perative  necessity  of  living  for  a  worthy 
ideal.  4-H  members  and  their  leaders 
have  constantly  before  them  in  practical 
form  the  living  embodiment  of  such  an 
ideal. 

Beef  production  and  the  establishment 
of  4-H  beef  club  projects,  which  have  at¬ 
tained  world-wide  fame,  have  been  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  such  men  as  the 
late  William  Pew,  of  Briarcliff  Farms ; 
Club  Leader  Tozier,  of  Dutchess  County ; 
Assistant  State  Leader  Heinzelman ;  and 
Prof.  R.  B.  Hinman,  Ithaca. 

The  annual  4-H  Baby  Beef  Show  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  exhibits  of  its  kind  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  After  the  premiums  have  been 
awarded  in  the  various  classes  the  steers 
are  auctioned,  and  buyers  who  appreciate 
quality  beef  participate  in  the  spirited 
bidding.  At  last  year’s  fair,  Miss  Jean 
Dell,  Colden,  Erie  County,  fitted  and  ex¬ 
hibited  the  Grand  Champion  4-H  steer, 
an  Aberdeen-Angus.  It  weighed  1.1S5 
pounds,  and  sold  at  the  fourth  annual 
baby  beef  sale  for  30%  cents  per  pound, 
live  weight,  for  a  total  of  $361.42. 

Higher  prices  have  been  made  at  other 
sales,  only  a  couple  of  years  earlier 
Oliver  Knapp,  Erie  County,  purchased  a 
steer  calf  for  $40,  fed  and  exhibited  it  for 
championship  honors,  and  saw  it  bring 
55  cents  per  pound  under  the  hammer  of 
E.  M.  Granger,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  for 
a  total  of  $613.25.  The  same  year  Jean 
Dell’s  reserve  champion  sold  for  26% 
cents  per  pound.  These  prices,  while  good, 
are  not  excessive  for  championship  steers. 
The  average  for  all  steers  for  all  sales 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  has  shown 
a  substantial  return  on  the  investment. 
However,  far  more  important  than  the 
monetary  return  is  the  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  pride  of  attainment  which  will 
serve  as  a  permanent  stimulus  to  any 
boy  or  girl  successfully  completing  such 
a  worthy  project. 

A  few  years  ago  a  club  leader  pointed 
with  pride  to  one  of  their  outstanding 
baby  beef  club  members  who  had  almost 
been  given  up  as  a  shiftless  ne’er-do-well. 
He  was  encouraged  to  take  a  beef  calf, 
and  from  that  time  on  his  interest  in 
feeding,  fitting  and  showing  this  animal 
made  him  a  changed  person.  He  had 
something  of  interest  to  live  for  and  work 
with :  from  that  time  forward  school  and 
all  other  work  was  easily  and  success¬ 
fully  accomplished. 

All  those  interested  in  beef  cattle 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  on 
Monday,  May  9.  the  second  annual  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Consignment  Sale  will  be 
held  in  Ithaca  by  the  Eastern  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association ;  R.  B.  Hinman  is  sec- 
retary,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Thompson  New  Field  Man 
for  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

John  C.  Thompson,  newly  appointed 
field-  representative  for  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  will  operate  among 
Jersey  cattle  breeders  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
according  to  announcement  by  L.  W. 
Morley,  executive  secretary  of  the  club. 
In  his  new  position.  Mr.  Thompson  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Landsburg  of  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.  Since  1932,  Mr.  Thompson 
has  been  head  of  the  dairy  department 
of  the  National  Farm  School  at  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  from  which  position  he  re¬ 
signed  on  February  15  to  join  the  Jersey 
organization. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Mar.  1-3.— Mohawk  Valley  Baby  Chick 
and  Egg  Show.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  3-5. — Country  Life  Program  at 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

June  21-24.  —  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Summer  Council,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  1". 

July  16-17. — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

July  18-21. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mar.  14-19.  —  Annual  International 
Flower  Show.  Grand  Central  Palace. 
New  York  City,  Arthur  Herrington.  59S 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  secretary. 

Mar.  17-23.  —  Annual  New  England 
Spring  Flower  Show,  Mechanic  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass.  E.  I.  Farrington,  300  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Mar.  24-25. — Lightning  Protection  As- 
socation  of  New  York,  Hotel  Onondaga. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y'. 

Mar.  21-26.  —  Annual  Philadelphia 
Spring  Flower  Show.  Commercial  Mu¬ 
seum.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  B.  B.  Starkey. 
Packard  Bldg.,  15th  and  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  secretary. 


you’ll  have  to  splice  or  tie 
on  a  piece  before  it  will  do 
the  job. 

When  you  use  a  TI-O-GA 
DAIRY  FEED,  you  don’t 
have  to  add  or  "splice  on” 
anysupplements.  Y  ou  know 
positively  that  your  cows 
get  everything  they  need  to 
produce  up  to  capacity,  stay 
in  good  condition. Take  the 
matter  of  minerals.  Since 
constant  cropping  has  de¬ 


pleted  soils  of  certain  colloi¬ 
dal  minerals,  crops  grown 
on  those  soils  are  likewise 
deficient.  .  .  .  Therefore  .  .  . 
TI-O-GA  DAIRY  FEEDS 
are  fortified  by  addition  of 
COLLOID  ALTINE. 
TI-O-GA  DAIRY  FEEDS 
give  you  this  extra  margin 
of  feeding  safety.  A  90-day 
trial  will  convince  you  that 
TI-O-GA  FEEDS  increase 
your  profits. 


For  maximum  milk  production , 
increasing  butter  fat  content , 
and  maintaining  cotvs 
in  best  condition. 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


RED  BRAND 

24% 


E-GEE 

20% 

Dairy  Feeds 


For  maximum  milk  pro - 
due  lion  and  maintain¬ 
ing  cows  in  best 
condition. 


TRUMANS’  SUFFOLK  AUCTION 

Thursday,  March  3,  1938  —  We  Will  Sell  at  Auction 

at  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

40  IMPORTED  and  AMERICAN-BRED  SUFFOLK  STALLIONS,  MARES  and  FILLIES 

Address  for  Catalog: 

TRUMANS’  STUD  FARM  BOX  110,  BUSHNELL,  ILLINOIS 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


BELGIANS  -  “The  Good  Kind” 

We  believe  our  stables  contain  more  outstanding  stal¬ 
lions  of  serviceable  age  than  can  be  found  any  otlier 
place  in  America.  We  believe  we  sell  more  Belgians  than 
anyone  else  in  Ohio.  We  believe  we  are  offering  better 
values  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  buyers.  On  Rt.  87,  35  miles  east  of  Cleveland. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlef  ield,  Ohio 


BELGIANS  ! 

Offering  outstanding  stallions  of  serviceable  age.  Sor¬ 
rels  and  roans.  Ages — yearlings  to  four-year  olds.  Also 
50  head  of  mares  and  fillies.  Those  coming  three  years 
old,  safe  in  foal.  Come  and  make  your  selection  from 
the  outstanding  herd  of  the  east.  Prices  reasonable. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hyllmede  Farm,  Beaver.  Pa. 


For  Sale !  MP*,,crho.d  Grey  Percheron  Mares 

4  and  5  years  old,  weight  about  3200. 

«J.  A.  Bishop  &  Son  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


For  50 -Ton  Cows 


Most  lifetime  records  of 
100,000  lbs.  4%  milk 

Write  for  literature 
and  list  of  breeders 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


HOLSTEINS 


Uenuv  Z  Honrlv  umiirhl  farm  work  horses;  high-grade 
neavy  flt  nanuj-weigni  Belgians  and  Percherons  at 
lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 


FOR  SALE— Belgian  Stallions,  some  imported,  all  ages. 

Prices  reasonable.  HOWARD  GILLOGLY,  Pataskala,  Ohio 


Fine  lot  of  weanlings 
from  which  to  select. 
Buy  them  CHEAP 
(S3S-S50)  and  raise  them  with  the  children.  Come  to— 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM.  Route  No.  52,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


Registered,  choicely  bred,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs. 
of  4.1%  milk  in  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 


E.  H.  FOSTER, 


BARTON , 
NEW  YORK 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  want* 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

|  .%  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattla  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

AND  PLOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  A.  R.  sires  and  dams. 

BANGS  AND  T.  B.  FREE. 

Pleasant  Plains  Farm  Annapolis,  Md. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

FOR  SALE  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

bred  and  of  Breeding  age. 

TOROHILL  FARM.  WASHINGTONVILLE.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  ! 

11  Month  Old  —  Purebred 

Holstein  Bull  Calf 

|D.  H.  L  A.  dam  average  test  4.  is*.  2nd  dam  a  100,000 
lbs.  life  time  producer. 

ACCREDITED  and  APPROVED  HERD. 

Price  $125 

GRAYMOOR  FARM  DAIRY.  Garrison.  N.  Y. 

j  A  RABBITS  | 

WANTED  500  RABBITS  PER  MONTH 

7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any  breed,  premium  paid 
year  around.  H.  Cochran,  Box  167,  Mahwah.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


WANTED  —  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  bloodtested. 

MULLEN.  -  SANDY  CREEK.  NEW  YORK 

|  GOATS  "| 

MILK  GOATS — Toggenberg,  French  Alpine  and  Saneens 
grades;  soon  to  freshen.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

joW  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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NEW  YORKERS  ARE 
DRINKING  MORE  MILK 

—  and  here’s  one  of  the  reasons 


I  know  the  power  of  music. 
The  might  of  silver  rain, 

Of  love  anel  understanding, 

But  oh,  the  power  of  grain  ! 
See !  How  is  springs  eternal, 
All  from  a  tiny  seed, 

Then  waves  in  crested  beauty 
O'er  hill  and  smiling  mead. 


Hush  !  did  you  hear  the  genies, 
A  flutter  as  of  wings? 

See !  dusky  forms  descending 
Why  !  these  are  magic  things. 
This  horde  that  takes  possession 
Of  fence  and  bush  and  tree, 
Surely  they  are  the  genies 
< 'haltering  happily. 


The  fact  that  milk  has  a  definite 
alkaline  reaction  is  featured  as 
one  of  the  five  appeals  in  New 
York’s  milk  campaign.  This  ap¬ 
peal  is  aimed  at  adults  .  .  .  tells 
them  that  milk  helps  to  bring 
them  back  to  par.  It  gives  an 
interesting,  scientifically-sound 
reason  why  everyone  should 
drink  more  milk.  And  it  has 
proven  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  appeals  used  .  .  .  more  and 
more  people  every  day  are 
fortifying  with  milk  .  .  .  and 
fluid  milk  consumption  is 
soaring  .  .  . 

As  an  example  take  Metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York.  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  consumption  has  increas¬ 
ed  by  192,753,960  quarts  since 
the  campaign  first  began  in 
August  1935.  The  gain  has 
been  steady  .  .  .  4 %  in  1935 
.  .  .  6 °/o  in  1936  .  .  .  6%  in 
1937.  Here  is  a  proof  of  the 
value  of  this  advertising,  and  a 
definite  indication  that  as  the 
public  is  more  thoroughly 
educated  to  the  specific  health 
advantages  of  milk,  consump¬ 
tion  should  continue  to  rise, 
diverting  more  and  more  milk 
from  lower  classifications  to 
class  one,  helping  to  cut  down 
the  surplus  and  stabilize  the 
entire  industry.  The  Bureau 
of  Milk  Publicity,  Albany. 


LONG  ON  PEP 

in  the  morning 


when  you 

FORTIFY  with  MILK 


When  you’ve  been  staying  up  late, 
fatigue  poisons  are  built  up  in  your 
system,  lower  the  normal  alkaline 
reserve.  That’s  why  you  may  feel 
dull  and  listless  in  the  morning. 
Next  time  just  fortify  with  a  glass 
or  two  of  milk  before  you  go  to 
bed.  Cool,  fresh  milk  has  a  definite 
alkaline  reaction,  helps  to  bring 
you  back  to  par.  The  Bureau  of 
Milk  Publicity,  Albany. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


SALE  CATALOG-FREE 

Nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Heaters,  Ranges,  Furnaces  at 
FACTORY  PRICES.  Easy 
Terras— aslittle  as  12c  a  day. 
Write  today  for  this  FREE 
CATALOG.  New  styles, 
new  features,  new  colors. 
30  days  free  trial — 24-hour 
shipments.  The  Kalamazoo 
Stove&  Furnace  Company, 
161  Rochester  Avenue, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 


Satisfied  Users 
38  Years  in  Business 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 


AKalamazQQ 

Direct  to  You” 


BACKACHES 

NEED  WARMTH 

Thousands  who  suffered  miserable  backaches, 
pains  in  shoulder  or  hips,  now  put  on  All- 
eock’s  Porous  Plaster  and  find  warm,  sooth¬ 
ing  relief.  Muscle  pains  caused  by  rheuma¬ 
tism,  arthritis,  sciatica,  lumbago  and  strains, 
all  respond  instantly  to  the  glow  of  warmth 
that  makes  you  feel  good  right  away. 

Allcock’s  Plaster  brings  blood  to  the 
painful  spot  .  .  .  treats  backache  where  it 
is.  Allcock’s  lasts  long,  comes  off  easily. 
It  is  the  original  porous  plaster  .  .  .  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bring  instant  relief,  or  money  back. 
Over  5  million  Allcock’s 
Plasters  used.  25$. 


ALLCOCK’S 


Kaule's  Se 


Guaranteed — 5  full  pkts. 

\for  price  of  one,  to  try- , 

Maule’s  Blood-Turnip  Beet  j 
•to,  Bonnie  Best  Tomato 
_ Golden  Rod  Carrot 

K'Ami  Big  Boston  Lettuce 

_ Maule  Rodish  tred) 

jwjrSend  dime  today!  Maule’s  Seed 
flit" ■  tree  —  Tested,  guaranteed! 

_ seeds  for  prize  vegetables,  flowers. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  556  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Aladdin  possessed  power 
To  rub  bis  lamp  and  wish ; 
fJenie  with  alacrity 

Sprang  from  bis  little  dish. 
Would  you  work  magic  also? 

Then  take  a  dish  of  grain, 
Sprinkle  lightly  o’er  fhe  snow 
Like  showers  of  golden  rain. 


Behold !  my  tree  so  stark  and  hare 
To  magic  beauty  springs, 

Downy  flowers  on  every  bough 
And  every  flower  sings. 

Truly  !  the  day  of  genies 
Still  lives  for  you  and  me, 

At  hen  from  gifts  of  golden  grain 
Blossoms  a  magic  tree. 

— Lillian  Chase  in  Watertown  Times. 


This  and  That 

A  subscriber  would  like  to  “corre¬ 
spond  with  women  who  are  interested  in 
quilt  making,”  which  is  her  great  hobby. 
We  shall  he  glad  to  forward  letters  to  her. 

* 

There  is  a  new  foot  brush  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  which,  from  the  description  just  re¬ 
ceived,  sounds  like  a  boon  to  those  of  us 
who  suffer  from  weary  feet,  especially  in 
the  Springtime.  It.  is  small,  floats  in  the 
hath,  and  the  friction  gives  your  feet  a 
restful  home  treatment.  The  price  is 
$1.50  retail. 

* 

There  is  something  about  the  sky  and 
the  clouds  these  days,  even  when  they  are 
dark,  that  makes  us  realize  that  it  won’t 
he  long  now  before  we  can  start  our  regu¬ 
lar  Spring  campaign,  inside  and  out. 

A  subscriber  asks,  “Why  does  my 
‘gold'  cake  (Yellow  Lady’s  Cake)  al¬ 
ways  fall?  I  have  tried  using  more  flour 
and  also  less  shortening,  and  it  not  only 
falls  ‘flat’  but  sinks  in  the  middle.  It 
is  my  mother’s  recipe,  and  she  made  nice 
cakes  by  this  recipe.” 

Have  any  of  our  readers  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  building  up  home  mission  work 
and  doing  interesting  and  helpful  things, 
especially  with  girls  about  12  years  old? 
A  subscriber,  who  is  earnestly  trying  to 
help  along  this  line,  asks  for  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  others. 


;j< 

Til rs  is  the  time  when  every  mother’s 
daughter  of  us  is  thinking  about  Spring 
clothes.  What  have  we  left  over  that 
will  do  as  it  is  or  what  can  be  brought 
up  to  date  by  a  little  alteration.  And 
we  look  with  speculative  eye  at  the 
budget  to  see  how  far  it  will  stretch  for 
new  things.  A  liking  for  good  clothes 
is  our  normal  heritage,  regardless  of 
age  or  condition.  c.  B.  w. 


A  Son  Gives  a  Recipe 

I  have  not  been  at  home  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  but  on  returning  it  did 
not  take  me  long  to  get  Rural  New- 
Yorker  conscious  since  my  mother  was 
receiving  letters  from  her  new  friends 
every  few  days. 

I  felt  somewhat  left  out  since  most  of 
the  correspondents  in  this  part  seemed  to 
he  of  the  fairer  sex,  hut  the  article  “A 
Husband’s  Idea”  gave  me  courage  to  send 
in  this  recipe  for  wliat,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  son’s  idea  of  a  perfect  meal. 

5  on  may  call  it  whatever  you  wish, 
Irish  stew,  beef  stew,  or  the  like,  but  to 
us  it  is  just  plain  stew. 

First  cut  beef,  either  fresh  or  the  left¬ 
over  of  steak  or  roast,  into  cubes.  Brown 
them  well  in  either  butter  or  beef  fat. 
V  hen  the  beef  is  almost  brown  enough 
add  chopped  raw  onions  and  brown  them 
with  the  beef.  If  one  is  limited  in  cook¬ 
ing  utensils,  as  I  prefer  to  be  (it  saves 
washing),  add  enough  water  to  the  meat 
to  cook  the  vegetables.  Then  cut  carrots 
and  potatoes  into  small  cubes  and  cook 
until  tender.  Add  any  other  odds  and 
ends  of  vegetables.  They  all  add  to  the 
flavor  and,  may  I  also  add,  the  luscious 
aroma.  The  importance  of  the  aroma 
cannot  be  over-stressed.  It.  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  arousing  the  appetite. 

When  the  vegetables  are  tender,  mix 
a  small  batch  of  biscuit  dough  and  drop 
on  top  of  the  stew  with  a  spoon.  Place 
this  in  a  hot  oven  until  biscuits  are  done. 

Just  in  case,  now  mind  you  I  said 
just  in  case,  you  are  not  a  hand  at  biscuit, 
making,  toast  small  squares  of  bread  and 
lay  on  top  of  the  stew  just  before  serving. 

Our  stew,  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  a  tall 
glass  of  cool,  creamy  milk,  serves  as  a 
very  ample  as  well  as  nourishing  meal. 
If  a  dessert  is  desired  I  would  suggest 
that  it  not  be  too  rich.  As  for  myself, 
after  partaking  of  the  stew  until  that 
blissful  sensation  of  satisfaction  settles 
over  my  whole  being,  there  is  nothing 
more  I  could  ask  for  except  my  delicious 
okl  briar  pipe  or  corncob  pipe  to  climax  a 
perfect  repast.  E.  v.  L. 


Do  Your  Own  Interior  Decorating 


5913 — You’ll  “make  a  good  match” 
when  you  crochet  this  stunning 
chair  set  and  a  pillow  top  to  match, 
And  the  butterfly  pattern  is  so  full 
of  grace  you’ll  want  to  make 
scarf  ends,  too.  Do  them  all  in 
inexpensive  string  and  be  proud  of 
your  smart  economy!  Pattern  con¬ 
tains  complete  instructions  and 
charts  for  making  the  set  and  pil¬ 
low  top  shown;  illustrations  of  all 
stitches  used;  material  needs. 


Price  of  Patterns  10c  each.  Send 
all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er,  Pattern  Department,  333  West 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


5940 — Indulge  your  taste  for  color- 
harmony — blend  these  dainty  flow¬ 
ers  (in  flve-to-the-inch  crosses)  in 
shades  of  rose  or  peach  to  set  off 
the  cheery,  little  blue  birds  (in 
ten-to-the-inch  crosses).  You’ll  be 
charmed  to  see  how  they  dress  up  a 
spread,  old  or  new.  Pattern  con¬ 
tains  a  transfer  pattern  of  a  motif 
15'/4x20  inches;  and  one  reverse 
motif  5%x5V4  inches  and  one  motif 
4%x5 %  inches;  a  color  chart  and 
key;  material  requirements;  illus¬ 
trations  of  all  stitches  used. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Unseen  Foundations  for 
Baby 

When  a  man  plans  the  building  of  a 
house  in  which  he  is  to  live,  he  first  of 
all  gives  thought  to  the  unseen  founda¬ 
tions.  He  knows  that  if  the  structure  is 
to  be  beautiful  and  lasting  it  must  be 
sound  in  every  part,  not  only  “from  the 
ground  up,”  but  from  far  beneath  the 
ground  where  are  carefully  laid  the  solid 
rock,  concrete  or  steel  foundations  which 
must  be  able  to  withstand  time,  weight 
and  weather. 

When  a  woman  plans  her  family,  she, 
too.  should  give  careful  thought  to  her 
children’s  unseen  foundations.  Scien¬ 
tists  and  doctors  now  declare  that  young 
women  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  value  of  such  planning.  One  doctor 
says  that,  more  and  more,  both  the  young 
woman  and  the  young  man  who  contem¬ 
plate  matrimony  consider  the  hereditary 
qualities  which  are  likely  to  be  passed  on 
to  their  children. 

It  is  a  terrible  truth  that  America  has 
about  a  half  million  insane,  feeble-minded, 
epileptic,  blind,  deaf  and  criminally-in¬ 
clined  people  in  her  midst.  Hundreds  of 
these  human  beings  are  so  afflicted  be¬ 
cause  of  poorly  laid  unseen  foundations. 

Like  attracts  like.  It  is  not  true  that 
opposites  are  invariably  drawn  to  each 
other  and  that  unions  of  this  kind  are 
most  successful.  Educational  and  social 
equality,  similar  interests  and  tastes, 
sound  health  in  both  the  man  and  woman 
— these  conditions  existing  help  lay  good 
unseen  foundations  for  the  children. 

“Do  you  mean  then,”  some  reader  may 
ask,  “that  heredity  plays  a  leading  role?” 

Yes,  heredity  does.  What  a  baby  is, 
what  possibilities  for  success  he  possesses, 
whether  or  not  he  will  be  well  and  happy, 
depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the 
genes  that  he  brings  with  him  when  he 
comes  into  the  world. 

And  the  only  genes  he  can  bring  with 
him  are  those  with  which  his  father  and 
mother  endow  him.  Two  strong,  healthy 
parents  are  more  likely  to  become  the 
parents  of  a  strong  and  healthy  baby 
than  would  two  sickly  persons  or  one 
sickly  and  one  well  one.  But  heredity 
can  play  some  most  unexpected  tricks. 
What  the  grandparents  of  the  child  were 
may  not  have  affected  his  parents,  but 
may  seriously  affect  the  child  himself. 

For  example,  there  is  color  blindness. 
A  color  blind  man,  marrying  a  woman 
with  normal  sight,  may  have  perfectly 
normal  children.  But  one  of  those  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  likely  to  have  a  color-blind 
child  of  her  own.  Hemophilia,  a  disease 
in  which  the  blood  will  not  clot  and 
which  tends  to  make  the  victim  bleed  too 
freely,  may  skip  one  generation  and  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  second.  Insanity  may  do  the 
same  thing. 

Now  color  blindness  may  not  prove  to 
be  an  insurmountable  handicap,  but  hemo¬ 
philia  and  insanity  are  real  handicaps. 

What  can  he  done  to  help  avoid  such 
sad  afflictions?  There  are  many  noble 
souls  who  have  foregone  the  joy  of  mar¬ 
riage  in  order  to  avoid  passing  on  such 
tendencies  to  children  which  might  be 
born.  As  a  registered  nurse  1  know  per¬ 
sonally  of  many  such  instances.  The 
man  or  the  woman  has  definitely  and 
bravely  faced  the  fact  that  it  is  possible 
lo  end  the  heritage  by  remaining  single. 
This  does  not  necessitate  the  living  of 
an  empty,  useless  life.  Very  often  such 
a  person  becomes  a  great  public  bene¬ 
factor.  If  the  love  of  little  children  is 
strong,  lie  may  adopt  a  family  and  be¬ 
stow  his  affections  on  them.  And  adop¬ 
tion  is  a  double  joy.  It  gives  boys  and 
girls  who  otherwise  would  have  no  loving 
parents  the  home  life  which  they  need, 
and  it  gives  the  childless  person  an  out¬ 
let  for  natural  and  normal  affections. 

But  when  an  honest  searching  of  the 
past  reveals  only  a  healthy  heritage,  why 
is  it  necessary  or  advisable  for  a  pros¬ 
pective  bride  or  bridegroom  to  have  a 
thorough  physical  examination  made? 
(’an  it  not  safely  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  physically  and  mentally,  "all  is 
well?” 

More  and  more  we  are  recognizing  the 
fact  that  even  with  a  "splendid  back¬ 
ground  of  health”  there  may  be  some 
slight  defect  which,  if  neglected,  might 
grow  worse  and  develop  into  a  real  handi¬ 
cap,  but,  if  discovered  before  a  person 
marries,  may  be  easily  corrected. 

Some  readers  who  have  given  little 
thought  to  the  unseen  foundations  for  a 
baby  may  be  inclined  to  say  “ridiculous” 
to  these  suggestions.  But — does  the  up- 
to-date,  successful  farmer  use  this  term 
when  it  is  suggested  that  he  do  all  that 
he  knows  how  to  keep  his  livestock 
healthy?  Consider  what  great  care  is 
taken  in  the  planning  for  a  choice  breed 
"f  cattle  or  for  valuable,  thoroughbred 
horses.  Are  children  not  at  least  as  im¬ 
portant  to  our  country  as  these? 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


The  Bean  Pot 

Anyone  who  has  never  eaten  beans 
baked  in  a  bean  pot  does  not  know  how- 
delicious  baked  beans  really  can  be.  The 
brown  earthenware  pots  can  be  bought  in 
sizes  according  to  the  needs  of  the  family. 
Pea  beans  are  best  for  baking.  They 
should  be  picked  over  and  washed ;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  soak  them  over  night. 
After  washing,  cover  them  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  boil  until  the  skins  crack.  Drain 
off,  but  do  not  throw  away  the  water  in 
which  the  beans  are  boiled  as  this  water 
contains  valuable  substances. 

Fresh  pork  is  delicious  baked  with 
beans,  but  salt  pork  may  be  used  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  meat  should  be  sliced  rather 
thin,  and  a  layer  placed  in  the  pot;  then 
a  layer  of  beans;  a  layer  of  thinly  sliced 
or  minced  onions ;  some  tomatoes,  fresh 
or  canned,  and  a  sprinkling  of  salt — 
rather  more  if  fresh  pork  is  used.  Re¬ 
peat  until  the  pot  is  filled,  allowing  room 
for  cooking.  Add  molasses,  one-half  cup 
to  one  quart  of  beans;  a  bit  of  soda,  and 
cover  all  with  the  boiling  bean  water. 
Cover  with  the  pot  lid  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven — an  eight-hour  baking  is 
none  too  long.  If  a  clove  of  garlic  is 
thinly  sliced  and  scattered  through  the 
beans  they  will  have  an  especially  fine 
flavor.  A  little  sugar  also  is  liked  by 
some,  and  brown  sugar  may  be  used  in 
place  of  molasses  if  desired.  For  best 
results,  don’t  forget  the  garlic !  If  beans 
are  baked  in  this  way,  the  family  will 
never  want  to  go  back  to  the  open-pan 
method. 

For  another  favorite  bean-pot  dinner, 
take  potatoes,  onions,  celery,  carrots, 
fresh  or  canned  tomatoes,  green  or 
canned  pepper  and  any  kind  of  meat,  and 
cut  them  into  rather  large  pieces.  Place 
in  bean  pot  with  some  washed  rice  and 
seasoning;  cover  with  boiling  water,  and 
bake  until  tender. 

This  dinner  never  fails  to  hit  the  spot 
on  a  cold  day,  and  is  a  boon  to  the  one 
who  has  to  wash  the  dishes.  It  is  very 
economical,  as  a  small  piece  of  meat  is 
sufficient  to  flavor  the  vegetables.  A  wee 
pinch  of  poultry  seasoning  is  good  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  the  vegetables  can  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  suit  family  tastes.  I.  B. 


Beating-  of  Egg 

Since  beaten  egg  whites  are  used  for 
so  many  cookery  operations,  the  proper 
beating  becomes  a  very  important  matter. 

The  whipping-  quality  of  eggs  may  be 
affected  by  uncontrollable  factors  such 
as  season.  Eggs  produced  in  April  and 
September  apparently  whip  to  larger 
volume  than  midsummer  eggs.  However, 
many  factors  affecting  the  whipping  of 
eggs  are  subject  to  human  control.  Cold 
eggs  do  not  whip  so  quickly  or  to  so  large 
volume  as  eggs  at  approximately  room 
temperature.  Watery  egg  whites  whip  to 
larger  volume  than  very  thick  egg  whites. 
Old  eggs  or  storage  eggs  have  more 
watery  whites  than  new-laid  eggs,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  vary  somewhat  in  firm¬ 
ness  of  whites.  Fresh  thick  egg  whites 
may  be  diluted  with  water  to  yield  larger 
volume. 

The  type  of  egg-beater  used,  as  well  as 
the  fineness  of  the  wires  or  blades  of  the 
beater,  affects  the  size  of  the  air  cells 
and  tlie  ease  with  which  fine  cells 
are  obtained.  Thick  wires  or  blades  do 
not  divide  egg  whites  as  easily  as  fine 
wires  and  the  resulting  air  cells  are 
therefore  larger,  although  all  cells  will 
become  smaller  with  longer  beating,  re¬ 
gardless  of  type  of  beater. 

Overheating  of  eggs  appears  to  be  a 
common  practice.  Beaten  egg  whites 
should  not  have  a  dry,  lumpy  appearance, 
but  should  retain  a  shiny,  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  The  following  tests  may  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  in  determining  the  proper  stiff¬ 
ness  of  beaten  egg  whites. 

1.  — The  mass  should  flow  very  slowly 
if  the  bowl  is  partially  inverted. 

2.  — As  the  egg-beater  is  withdrawn 
from  the  mass,  "tails”  or  peaks  should 
form. 

3.  — Air  cells  should  be  as  fine  and  of  as 
even  size  as  can  be  obtained  without 
beating  to  the  dry  state. 

Overbeaten  egg  whites  are  sufficiently 
coagulated  during  the  beating  process  to 
cause  the  cell  walls  to  break  rather  than 
stretch  as  expansion  of  air  occurs  during 
cooking.  As  cells  break,  air  is  lost,  re¬ 
sulting  in  smaller  volume  of  the  cooked 
product.  Since  the  desire  to  attain  large 
volume  and  a  light  spongy  quality  are 
the  chief  reasons  for  adding  air  to  egg- 
whites,  it  is  obvious  that  one  should 
learn  to  judge  the  degree  of  beating 
which  will  accomplish  one’s  purpose. 

Whole  eggs  can  be  beaten  much  stiffer 
than  the  average  person  thinks  if  beating 
is  continued  for  a  long  enough  time.  Due 
to  the  presence  of  the  fat  of  the  yolk 
there  is  little  danger  of  overbeating  it, 
as  the  high  fat  content  of  the  yolk  de¬ 
creases  the  viscosity  of  the  white  and 
makes  impossible  the  incorporation  of  as 
much  air  as  egg  whites  alone  will  hold. — 
Ohio  State  Agricultural  Bulletin. 


Nearly  200  Styles,  Sizes 

This  FREE  CATALOG  will 
save  you  H  to  yi  on  Ranges, 

Heaters,  Furnaces  at  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES.  It  displays 
nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes 
—  (illustrated  in  beautiful 
colors). 

New  Combination  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Coal  Range 

New  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 
— newCombinationGas.Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges — new  Com¬ 
bination  Electric,  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges — Gas  Stoves — 

Oil  Ranges — Coal  and  Wood 
Heaters — Furnaces  (Free 
Plans) .  Many  range  col  or  com¬ 
binations  including  White — 

Tan  and  Ivory — Green  and 
Ivory — Black  and  Tan.  Mail 
coupon. 

T erms  as  little  as  12c  a  day 

This  FREE  CATALOG  gives  you 
EASY  TERMS — small  down  pay¬ 
ments— as  little  as  12c  a  day  on  I 
some  stoves.  It  explains  our  30-day  I 
FREE  Trial  offer,  24  hour  shipment.  I 
“ Satisfaction  or  Money  Back.”  I 

1,200,000  Satisfied  Users 

This  ca  talog  tells  about  the'  ‘Oven  that  j 
Floats  in  Flame”  and  why  Kalamazoo  ■ 
Quality  has  been  famous  for  38  years.  ■ 
It  is  yours  —  FREE.  Mail  coupon!  ( 
Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.  i 

Manufacturers  | 

161  Rochester  Ave.t  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  | 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Youngstown,  ■ 
Ohio;  Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass.  - 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  &  FURNACE  CO., 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Send  free  factory  catalog. 

Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

GCombination  Gas  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges 

□  Combination  Electricand  Coal  Ranges 

□  Coal  &.  Wood  Ranges  Q  Gas  Ranges 

□  Oil  Ranges  □  Coal  &.  Wood  Heaters  Q  Furnaces 

Name . 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You" 


( Print  name  plainly) 


Address.. 


Citv 


Slate 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
-SEE  WHAT  YOU’LL  SAVE  AT  THE 


BATHROOMS  complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina¬ 
tions  $15.00.  AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00.  Catalogue  free. 
SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  THIRD  AVE..  NEW  YORK. 


ROLLS  DEVEI.OI’ED-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse.  Wis 


DCpC  — Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
“  “  ^  $1.00  for  190-page  book.  “First  Lessons 

in  Beekeeping,”  and  one  year  subscription.  Catalog 

free.  American  Bee  Journal.  Box  R.  Hamilton,  Illinois 


BRER  RABBIT 

gives  real  old-time  flavor  to 


HERE’S  THE  RECIPE! 

BOSTON  BROWN  BREAD:  Sift  together  1  cup 
bread  flour,  2  teaspoons  soda  and  1  teaspoon  salt; 
add  1  cup  corn  meal  and  1  cup  whole-wheat  flour. 
Mix  34  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  with  2  cups  sour 
milk;  add  dry  ingredients.  Beat  well.  If  desired, 
add  1  cup  raisins  or  nuts.  Steam  2  hours  in  greased 
molds  filled  3 4  full  and  covered  tightly.  Or  bake  in 
greased  bread  pan  in  slow  oven  (325°  to  350°  F.) 
for  one  hour.  Makes  one  loaf. 


ALWAYS  serve  this  delicious  brown  bread  with 
/V  baked  beans.  And  try  it,  too,  for  sandwiches, 
spread  with  cream  cheese — jelly — or  marmalade! 

But  remember  this  —  for  old-fashioned  Boston 
Brown  Bread,  you  need  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses.  Noth¬ 
ing  equals  the  flavor  of  this  fine  molasses — because 
it’s  made  from  the  choicest  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 


rpf  F  |  Brer  Rabbit’s  new  book.  100  recipes.  Ginger  - 
■  l»£ti  breads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  breads, 
muffins,  waffles,  griddle  cakes,  candies.  Address  Penick  & 
Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  K-9. 


Name _ 

Address. 
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A  3-furrow  McCormick-Deering  Little 
Genius  Plow  and  Farmall  30  Tractor 
at  work. 


the  Toughest 
Plowing  With 

mick-Deering  Plows 


1117  Tractor  and  No.  90  Quick. 
Farmall  ^ 


McCormick-Deering  Plows  tackle 
the  toughest  plowing  conditions 
and  do  a  good,  clean  job  every 
time.  That’s  the  kind  of  perform¬ 
ance  you  get  as  a  result  of  the 
skilled  workmanship,  sound  de¬ 
sign,  and  carefully  tested  mate¬ 
rials  that  go  into  McCormick- 
Deering  Plows. 


The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in 
your  community  carries  the  right 
plows  for  your  fields.  Insist  on 
plows  that  bear  the  McCormick- 
Deering  name.They  have  bottoms 
of  finest  steel  and  quick-detach¬ 
able  shares,  and  are  built  for  years 
of  good  work.  Ask  the  nearby 
dealer  for  details. 


International  Harvester  Company 


( INCORPORATED ) 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


The  light-draft  McCormick- 
Deering  Diamond  Gang  is 
a  quality  plow  through  and 
through  —  like  all  the  other 
McCormick-Deering  Gang 
and  Sulky  models. 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

BY  ORDERING  EARLY 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY, 

P.  0.  Box  556. 

Schenectady.  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Your  Lame 
Horse 


deserves  thebest  help.  Don't  1 
experiment  and  prolong  his  1 
suffering.  S  A  VOSS,  the  fa¬ 
mous  treatment  (formerly 
called  Save-The-Horse),  sold 
for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
promptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
bone,  high  ringbone,  ankle,  tendon,  stifle,  hip, 
shoulder  and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  work¬ 
ing.  At  druggist;  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Symp¬ 
tom  and  Guidance  Book  FREE,  with  copy  of 
Guarantee  to  anv  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse— 
or  cow.  Write  today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 
121  Montgomery  Street.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Hoof  Trimmers 


An  ideal  tool  for  every  fanner, 
that  a  boy  can  do  the 
I  se  thia  tool  for  trimming 
hoofs  on  horsee,  oows  and  bulls.  Ideal 
for  dehorning  young  stock.'  Using 
this  trimmer  prevents  accidents, 
saves  time  and  money.  30  inch 
handles  give  leverage.  Made  of 
high  carbon  tool 
°yS steel.  Price  $5.95 
oSSS*  //delivered.  Write  to 


&SS/ 


MILCARE  CORJP. 
Perga*  Palls, 


Write  For 


OFFER/ 


Milks  Quicker!  Cleaner!  Cheaper! 

•Only  4  inches  instead  of  4  feet  to  keep  clean — easiest  to  keep  clean 
— clea  ler  milk.  *It  milks  faster.  »It  gets  more  milk  (less  stripping). 
•  It  milks  all  cows  better— a  light  pull  for  an  easy  milker— a  heavy  pull 
for  a  hard  milker  and  a  progressively  increasing  pull  on  all  cows  as 
they  are  milked  out.  *And  now— all  Stainless  Steel!  *Write  for  the 
Free,  fascinating  Surge  Catalog,  Proof  of  Superiority,  Easy  Monthly 
Terms  Offer.  HURRY! 

Surge  Milking  Machine  Vw^ork072 


Good  Foundations  for 
Buildings 

There  is  a  great  tendency  among  the 
owners  and  builders  of  farm  buildings  to 
economize  on  the  matter  of  foundations. 
Very  little  excavating  is  required  and  a 
few  sacks  of  cement,  plus  some  poor  sand, 
will  support  the  building  when  all  is  new. 
When  you  notice  a  barn  with  a  wavy 
ridge  line,  or  a  hump  in  the  eaves,  look 
at  the  fuondation.  Sometimes  you  will 
notice  a  building  with  one  corner  settled 
out  of  plumb  or  a  side  bursted  out,  wreck¬ 
ing  the  entire  structure.  Charge  it  to  a 
poor  foundation  and  you  will  not  go  far 
wrong. 

One  common  form  of  poor  footing  con¬ 
sists  of  a  shallow  trench  filled  with  con¬ 
crete.  It  is  common  practice  to  remove 
one  spade  depth  of  earth,  and  to  set  up 
a  plank  on  each  side.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  is  then  filled  with  concrete.  This 
makes  an  excuse  for  a  foundation  but  a 
poor  one  at  that.  A  poorer  excuse  for  a 
foundation  is  cement  blocks  or  common 
field  stones  laid  flat  on  the  pround  or 
slightly  embedded,  or  field  stone  laid 
into  a  well  and  cemented  with  poor 
mortar.  Good  mortar  consists  of  one 
part  cement  and  21/>  parts  of  good,  clean 
sand,  with  10  percent  lime  to  make  it 
work  easily. 

A  good  foundation  is  a  load  bearer  and 
should  be  designed  with  that  purpose  in 
view.  It  should  be  made  of  permanent 
material,  should  be  wide  at  the  base  and 
set  deep  enough  to  be  below  the  lowest 
frost  level  for  the  locality.  The  useful 
life  of  a  building  will  not  be  much  longer 
than  that  of  its  footing.  It  would  be  little 
less  than  a  crime  to  set  a  good  barn  with 
good  inside  equipment  on  anything  but  a 
good  foundation. 

The  width  of  foundation  will  depend 
upon  the  load  or  weight  of  the  building. 
The  load  per  square  foot  on  the  wall  can 
be  easily  computed  and  the  base  width 
determined  by  the  load-bearing  qualities 
of  the  soil.  The  two  common  soil  types, 
sand  and  clay,  are  capable  of  bearing  two 
and  four  tons  per  square  foot  respec¬ 
tively. 

If  all  ordinary  frame  farm  buildings 
had  a  foundation  at  least  four  feet  deep, 
20  inches  wide  at  the  base  and  12  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  there  would  he  very  little 
trouble.  Cribs,  granaries,  silos  and  all 
concrete  and  tile  building  foundations 
should  be  provided  with  ample  footing. 

Bolts  five-eigihths  inch  in  diameter  and 
10  inches  long  will  prevent  the  sills  from 
leaving  the  foundation  in  an  ordinary 
storm.  It  is  good  practice  to  carry  the 
foundation  above  the  floor  line.  Ordi¬ 
nary  wood  sills  placed  directly  on  the 
cement  floor  will  quickly  decay,  due  to 
action  of  the  moisture.  It  is  also  poor 
practice  to  embed  sills  in  a  concrete  floor. 

Missouri.  E.  r.  g. 


Standard  Log  Rule 

The  standard  log  rule  for  New  York 
State,  amending  the  Agricultural  and 
Market  Law,  Chapter  177  of  the  Laws 
of  1930,  being  a  new  Section  193-C,  is 
as  follows : 

“Standard  Log  Rule — The  internation¬ 
al  log  rule,  based  upon  one-fourtli  inch 
saw  kerf,  as  expressed  in  the  formula 
(D2  X  0.22)  —  0.7iD)  X  0.909762  for 
four-foot  sections  (D  represents  top  di¬ 
ameter  of  log  in  inches ;  taper  allow¬ 
ance,  one-half  inch  per  four-foot  lineal ) , 
is  hereby  adopted  as  the  standard  log 
rule  for  determining  the  hoard  foot  con¬ 
tent  of  saw  logs  and  all  contracts  here¬ 
after  entered  into  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  saw  logs  shall  be  deemed  to  he 
made  on  the  basis  of  such  standard  rule, 
unless  some  other  method  of  measure¬ 
ment  is  specifically  agreed  upon.  w.  g.  h. 


Watering  Silage 

I  notice  a  farmer  is  having  trouble 
with  his  silage.  I  will  give  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  much  the  same  thing  I  expected 
to  have.  I  was  farming  in  Virginia.  I 
had  built  the  first  silo  in  Rockinliam 
County  and  when  putting  up  the  silage 
I  had  the  silo  about  half  filled  (175  tons) 
when  something  happened  to  the  cutter, 
so  I  had  to  send  for  repairs  which  took 
five  days.  I  was  using  a  harvester  to 
cut  the  corn  and  had  several  tons  cut  in 
the  field.  I  shocked  it  up  in  large  shocks 
so  it  would  not  dry  out  so  much. 

When  I  was  ready  to  begin  operation 
again  I  saw  the  corn  was  quite  dry  so  I 
got  a  water  hose  and  had  quite  a  stream 
run  on  the  cut  stalks  as  they  ran  up  to 
the  silo.  I  also  let  water  run  on  the 
balance  of  the  filling  of  the  silo. 

I  did  not  have  a  particle  of  it  moldy 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  corn  was 
planted  for  a  corn  crop  so  it  had  plenty 
of  corn.  I  let  it  just  begin  to  glaze  a 
little  when  I  started  to  fill  the  silo.  The 
balance  of  the  field  gave  me  75  bushels 
per  acre  of  corn.  I  was  running  quite  a 
dairy  and  the  increase  in  the  milk  was 
grand  when  I  started  to  feed  the  silage. 

Wisconsin.  J.  h.  birch ard. 


Save  the  Discounts ! 

When  you  invest  in  a  good  silo, 
you  have  a  right  to  expect  it  to 
iast  for  years — for  a  lifetime! 
You  expect  PROFITS  to  keex> 
piling  up,  year  after  year! 

With  a  Grange  Silo,  you  buy 
such  profit  insurance!  Because 
every  part  is  of  the  best. 
Grange  gives  you  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  plus  years  of  “Per¬ 
manent  Profits" — the  kind  that 
keep  on  year  after  year. 

Early  Order  and  Early  Erec¬ 
tion  Discounts  available  right 
now.  Ask  about  them! 

OH'-Ljos 


CONCRETE. 

STAVE 
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Stop  That  Waste! 

Every  day’s  delay  means 
profits  flown  AWAY— ’til  you 
own  a  Marietta  "Built-to-En- 
dure”  Concrete  Silo.  It  saves 
40  to  50%  of  ensilage  food 
values — carotene  and  vitamins — 
that  vanish  from  barns  or  leaky 
silos  .  .  .  Marietta’s  tested  fea¬ 
tures  are:  Cement-sealed  inside, 
air  and  water  tight;  interlocking, 
2^2"  thick  concrete  staves;  all- 
weather,  redwood,  doors;  fire 
and  windproof  metal  or  asbes¬ 
tos  dome  .  .  .  Write  TODAY. 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 
Main  Office  and  Factory, 
Marietta,  O.,  Dept.  R 
Branch  Factory,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Standard 
Garden  Tractors 


HnurV  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
IOW  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 

Cpp  J  ^Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

?  1?  t\  THREE  SIZES 

lUllIV3l6\With  Ample  Power  for  Field, 
MAuiHatA  Haying  and  Truck 
PlOWnai)\  Crop  Tools.  Run 

J  I  awtk  l  Pumps,  Saws  &  , 

•ana  i*awiia  ^  Belt  Macilines< 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels- Enclosed  Gears. 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  . — 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 

146  Cedar  St. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing:  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens  .orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows- 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery  .  2  to6H.P.  riding:  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  RHcoa  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  !*FG- CO-  <  Write  nearest  office) 
4702  Front  St.f  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
66S»F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


AWdu  alltraCTOR 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Remedy  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here's  an  old  home  remedy  your  mother 
used,  but.  for  real  results,  it  is  still  the 
best  thing  ever  known  for  coughs  that 
start  from  colds.  Try  it  once,  and  you’ll 
swear  by  it. 

It's  no  trouble  at  all.  Make  a  syrup  by 
stirring  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  anil 
one  cup  of  water  a  few  moments  until 
dissolved.  No  cooking  is  needed— a  child 
could  do  it. 

Now  put  2 y2  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  your  syrup.  This  gives 
you  a  full  pint  of  actually  better  cough 
remedy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made  for 
four  times  the  money.  It  keeps  perfectly, 
tastes  fine,  and  lasts  a  family  a  long  time. 

And  there  is  positively  nothing  like  it  for 
quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
instantly.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes,  and  helps  clear  the 
air  passages.  No  cough  remedy,  at  any  price, 
could  be  more  effective. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  prompt  action 
on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes.  Money 
refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 
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Senator  Graves  Addresses  Milk  Committee 

Calls  for  Repeal  of  Milk  Laws  and  More  Rigid  Inspection 

February  7,  1938. 


From  Capitol  Hill — Greetings  to  the 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Milk 
Committee,  and  friends,  assembled  in 
Utica  to  discuss  methods  for  preserving 
"the  inherent  and  sacred  rights”  of  New 
York  State  farmers. 

First  and  foremost  I  want  to  say  I 
deeply  regret  that  important  legislative 
matters  prevent  me  from  being  with  you 
in  person  today  and  taking  the  part 
alloted  to  me  on  your  splendid  program, 
which  reads  “The  Milk  Program  at  Al¬ 
bany.”  The  truth  is,  the  Milk  Program 
at  Albany  in  static — in  a  state  of  suppres¬ 
sion. 

Powerful  groups,  not  friendly  to  the 
farmers’  best  interests,  are  endeavoring 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  “Do  nothing,” 
"Continue  the  Rogers-Alien  Act,  as  is.” 

To  my  mind  there  are  subtle  reasons 
for  this.  They  wish  to  continue  the 
Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Bargaining  Agency  (created  under 
the  Rogers- Allen  Act)  to  the  point  where 
ihey  can  put  over  equalization,  and  tie 
the  whole  price-fixing  situation  up  with  a 
Federal  agreement.  The  direct  result  of 
this  would  be  that  the  farmer  would  lose 
his  inherent  right  to  fix  the  price  of  his 
own  milk,  produced  by  long  hours  of  toil. 

Another  reason  for  this  "do  nothing” 
policy  is  the  fact  that  some  are  advocat¬ 
ing  passing  the  big  milk  problem  on  to 
the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  in  April  which  would  have  the 
power  to  declare  milk  a  Public  Utility. 
This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  brought 
before  your  group  for  discussion.  At 
first  thought,  this  suggestion  is  apt  to  be 
confusing  and  perhaps  thought  helpful 
— but  let’s  analyze. 

In  the  first  place — a  Milk  Commission 
or  Authority  would  be  set  up  and 
"packed”  with  the  same  type  of  men  who 
have  been  serving  the  monopoly  for 
years.  This  would  be  a  happy,  happy 
day  for  the  Milk  Trust,  but  a  disastrous 
one  for  the  farmer. 

Further,  I  am  convinced  that  no 
real  progress  for  the  relief  of  the  dairy¬ 
ing  industry  can  be  made  until  certain 
laws  are  wiped  off  the  statute  books  and 
others  amended. 

I  am  having  bills  drafted  to  repeal  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  co-operative  cor¬ 
porations  law,  which  have  been  put  over 
by  those  who  masquerade  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  farmers. 

Last  night  I  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  (which  will  be  known  as  Senate 
Introductory  No.  759)  to  the  out-of-State 
milk  inspection  law  to  include  milk, 
cream  and  milk  products,  used  other  than 
in  fluid  consumption  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ice  cream.  The  inspection  bill 
which  I  sponsored  last  year  included  milk 
and  cream  for  manufacturing  classes  but 
the  measure  as  finally  passed  requires  in¬ 
spection  only  of  milk  entering  the  fluid 
market. 

Governor  Lehman,  when  speaking  in 
Watertown  during  his  last  campaign,  en¬ 
dorsed  the  original  Graves  bill.  When 
the  deleted  bill  came  before  him  last 
Spring,  why  did  he  not  say,  “I  refuse  to 
sign  this  bill  until  the  heart  of  it  has 
been  restored?” 

Let  us  take  a  look  at,  and  a  smell  of, 
this  uninspected  cream,  coming  into  New 
York  State  from  the  West  and  the  South, 
in  large  quantities.  Recently  a  railroad 
employe,  who  handled  shipments  of  this 
cream  coming  into  one  of  our  Northern 
New  York  ice  cream  plants,  said  the 
stench  from  that  carload  of  cream  was  so 
sickening  that  it  was  not  pleasant  to  get 
near  the  car.  In  describing  the  spoiled 


condition  of  this  cream  he  continued,  “I 
told  my  wife  never  to  buy  any  ice  cream 
made  of  uninspected  cream  but  to  pur¬ 
chase  good  fluid  cream  and  make  our  own 
ice  cream  if  we  are  to  have  any  on  the 
table.” 

If  there  is  no  health  hazard  in  using 
uninspected  cream  for  making  ice  cream, 
why  does  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  keep 
it  out? 

On  March  31,  1937,  W.  K.  Moffet,  Di¬ 
rector,  Bureau  of  Milk  Sanitation,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  wrote  me,  pointing  out  that 
his  State  did  not  differentiate  between 
sanitary  requirements  for  fluid  milk  and 
milk  products  which  meant  ice  cream  or 
any  dairy  products  that  go  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ice  cream ;  that  the  same  su¬ 
pervision  was  exercised  over  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  going  into  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream  as  well  as  in  the  fluid  market; 
and  that  until  we  did  exercise  supervision 
over  ice  cream,  very  little  ice  cream  in 
Pennsylvania  was  made  of  dairy  products 
produced  in  Pennsylvania  or  coming  from 
inspected  sources. 

I  have  introduced  this  amendment  to 
our  Public  Health  Law  with  the  desire 
and  determination  to  insure  to  our  New 
York  State  farmers  the  same  protection 
as  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  best  wisihes  for  the  success  of 
your  meeting,  bhoba  fox  graves. 


Paper  Haystack  Covers 

No  matter  how  well  hay  is  stacked, 
there  is  sure  to  be  considerable  loss  from 
weathering — perhaps  25  percent  on  the 
average.  With  Alfalfa  and  other  types 
of  coarse  hay,  Serious  rain  penetration 
may  occur. 

The  picture  shows  a  stack  thoroughly 
protected  with  Sisalkraft  paper,  over 
which  wire  fencing  is  hung,  weighted  on 
both  sides  with  concrete  blocks.  It  is 
cheap,  effective  and  will  stand  in  any  kind 
of  weather  other  than  a  cyclone.  For 
such  a  stack  as  illustrated,  the  cost  is 
approximately  $11,  $6  for  the  fencing, 
which  may  be  used  over  and  over,  and  $5 
for  the  paper,  which  under  many  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  saved  and  applied  again. 

Hay  thus  stacked  may  be  actually  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  the  barn,  retaining  its  newly- 
cut  freshness,  instead  of  getting  bone-dry, 
as  in  a  mow.  Long  stacks  are  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  easiest  to  make.  The  sides 
should  be  built  up  as  nearly  straight  as 
possible.  Recommended  sizes  are  :  12  to 
10  feet  from  ground  to  shoulder,  16  to  18 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  with  straight  ends, 
and  30  to  35  feet  long,  in  multiples  of 
five  feet.  Usually  it  is  best  to  lay  out 
the  stack  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 

The  covering  comes  in  rolls  six  feet 
wide.  It  is  cut  into  proper  lengths,  also 
the  wire  fencing,  which  should  extend  six 
inches  below  the  paper  on  both  sides. 
Concrete  blocks,  weighing  about  25 
pounds  each,  are  desirable  and  may  easily 
be  made  on  the  farm.  Those  with  holes 
through  are  most  convenient.  They  must 
be  hung  so  as  to  balance  properly  an<l 
not  “eat”  into  the  stack.  The  butting 
edges  of  the  wire  fence  are  tied  together 
with  twine.  Thus  the  stack  has  a 
weather-tight  and  air-tight  roof,  settling- 
down  on  it  firmly. 

Tests  of  this  plan  on  western  Alfalfa 
showed  an  average  saving  of  about  six 
tons  on  a  stack  a  little  larger  than  the 
one  shown,  and  this  saving  was  even 
more  than  that,  because  of  the  green, 
fresh  condition  of  the  stack  thus  covered. 


Haystack  Covered  With  Sisalkraft  Paper  and  Wire  Fence 


User  Tells  You  How  Quaker 

Dairy  Ration  Brings  Big  Returns 


Quaker 
DAIRY  RATION 

is  available  in  16%, 

20%  or  24%  PROTEIN 

Choose  the  Ration 
that  best  suits 
your  legumes. 


Read  how  Mr.  Long  made  $87.30  per  cotv  above 
feed  costs  in  a  year: — "In  our  young  Pure  Bred  Hol¬ 
stein  herd,  which  is  bred  from  the  best  blood  in  this 
state,  we  find  that  the  Quaker  Dairy  feeds  proved  out 
very  satisfactory — it  is  the  purest,  cleanest  and  highest 
quality  feed  on  the  market.  It  is  a  good  milk  producer 
and  will  keep  cows  in  good  condition,  and  I  consider  it 
is  the  kind  of  feed  for  cows  that  all  dairymen  should  use. 

"Our  herd  average  in  C.T.A.  work  for  last  year  was — 
10,302  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow 
341.7  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  cow 
Yalue  of  Product  above  feed  cost,  $87.30 
(including  all  feed)  per  cow 
Return  for  $1  expended  for  feed,  $2.18.” 

Geo.  E.  Long,  Howard,  Pa. 

Many  Successful  Dairymen  Depend  on  Quaker  Dairy  Ration 

Dairying  is  a  business.  Every  dairyman  should  figure  his 
costs  as  Mr.  Long  has  done — and,  if  he  wants  to  obtain 
a  comparable  income  from  his  herd,  feed  Quaker  Dairy 
Ration.  This  is  a  balanced  ration.  It  contains  a  variety  of 
proteins  combined  with  iodine  and  other  needed  minerals 
w  hich  the  good  producing  herd  requires.  Start  now  to  feed 
Quaker  Dairy  Ration  and  increase  your  milk  profits.  Be  sure 
to  send  for  your  Free  copy  of  the  Dairy  Herd  Book  today. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Dept.  46-B,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


REDDY  KILOWATT  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 


•home’s  all  right  without  a 

MOTHER, CHICKS.  THE  ELECTRIC 
BROODER  AND  l’LL  TAKE  CARE  Of  YOU 


A 


OPERATING  COMPANIES  OF 


NIAGARA  HUDSON 
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Quality  eggs  always  bring  top  prices.  Folks  want 
them.  A  few  cents  more  a  dozen  means  a  whale 
of  a  big  increase  in  profits.  Kerr  Chicks  for  30 
years  have  been  bred  for  heavy  production  of 
quality  eggs.  Farm  of  8000  breeders.  You  want 
layers,  not  loafers!  Every  Kerr  breeder  tested  an¬ 
nually  for  B.W.  D.  by  "slow"  tube  agglutination 
method.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Seek  bigger  profits  for  yourself  this  year  with 
Kerr's  Lively  Chicks.  Write  for  free  Chick  Book. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  19,  Railroad  Avenue,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey — Paterson,  Trenton,  Woodstown: 
New  York — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse, 
Kingston;  Pennsylvania — Lancaster:  Massachusetts — West  Spring- 
field;  Connecticut — Danbury,  Norwich;  Delaware — Selbyville. 
(Address  Dept.  19.) 
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OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  SUPERVISED 

Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  from  a  breeder  that  has  been  selected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
by  tiro  Tube  Agglutination  test  in  the  Statu  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  “Big  Type.”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs”  . $9.00 

SPECIAL  MATING  WHITE  LEGHORNS— No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors  .  10.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  4.  WHITE  ROCKS  “True  to  Type  .  9.50 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— R.  I.  REDS  “None  Better”  .  9.50 

SPECIAL  MATING  NEW  H  A  M  PSH  I  RES— No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors  .  11.00 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  “No  Leghorns”  .  7.75 

RED-ROCK-SEX- LI NK  Pullets  “95%  Accurate”  .  12.75 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  95%  Accurate”  .  9.75 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS— Direct  from  Gove  and  Cobb .  10.50 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS— All  Barred  color .  10.00 

Send  Ic  a  chick,  bal.  C.O. D.'  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Add  'Ac  per  cluck  for  lass  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 

“Largest  Stata-Suoervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.0 


IPULLETFMALEJ 

BY  NEW  SEX-LINK  METHOD  without  squeezing  chicks 


WHITE  or  BROWN  EGG  SPECIALISTS  will 
be  interested  in  the  new  kind  of  pure-breed 
pullet  chicks — WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  more, 
ABNORMALLY-LARGE  WHITE  EGGS— 
BARRED  ROCKS  for  LARGER  BROWN 
EGGS,  and  CROSS-BREED  White  or  Brown 


Egg  pullets  as  desired,  produced  by  the- 
GHOLSON  ADVANCED  METHOD.  If  you 
want  a  few  males  thrown  in  to  give  you  some 
friers  for  your  own  table,'  you  may  have  them; 
but  100%  pullets  may  be  secured,  with  an 
adjustment  if  the  count  is  less  than  100%  t 


PURE-BREEDf  WCROff-BREED/ 

IMPROVED  BY  GENETIC/ 

BIGGER  EGOS' LARGER  FOWLS- HIGHER  VITALITY 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  BARRED  ROCKS  bred 
by  Gholson’s  Advanced  Method  Introduce  a  new 
kind  of  chicken  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
these  breeds.  Gholson’s  CROSS-BREEDS: 
MINORCA-LEGHORNS;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE- 
BARRED  ROCKS;  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  -  COL¬ 
UMBIAN  WYANDOTTES;  WHITE  LEGHORN- 
BARRED  ROCKS  are  combinations  of  those 


advanced  breeds.  In  1937,  when  others  were 
worrying  about  surpluses,  GHOLSON  TURNED 
AWAY  ORDERS  1  MUCH  LARGER  EGGS, 
astonishing  vitality  and  quicker  maturity,  MUCH. 
LARGER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS  are  the 
answer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  giving  cus¬ 
tomers’  results.  Postcard  will  do*  BIG  PIS- 
COUNTS  ON  EARLY  ORDERS.  ' 


GHOLSON’S  HATCHERY  Box  2531-P.  McLEANSBORQ,  ILLINOIS. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

T TTE  ABE  direct  importers  from  Tom  Barron  in  England,  the  origina- 
VV  tor  of  this  strain  of  large  size,  heavy  laying  White  Leghorns. 
All  Breeders  are  Officially  Peiuia.  State  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Our  chicks  are  bred  for 
vitality,  for  large  size  and  for  heavy  egg  production. 

$4.75  per  59;  $9  per  100;  $43  per  500:  $85  per  1000. 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  and  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  guarantee  Quality  and  your  satisfac¬ 
tion.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


ENGLISH 

LEGHORN 


,  R.  0.  P.  B  R  E  E 

As  an  B.  O.  P.  BREEDING  FARM,  we  can  guar 
antee  you  big.  strong,  rugged  pure-bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Out¬ 
standing  egg  records  in  our  1938  breeders.  Increased 
Quality  at  no  extra  cost.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  White 
Leghorns,  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  gives  details.  WTrite  today. 
SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  R,  Marysville.  Ohio 


CHICKS 

M.  we  can  guar- 


FAUST 

Can  ship 


FAUST’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Culled  —  Bloodtested  Under  Pennsylvania  State  Supervision 

Millions  sold  with  less  then  5%  loss.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Thousands  of  breeders  trapnested.  Breeders  are  mostly  3  to 
5  years  old.  Lancaster  Comity’s  finest  hatchery.  Eggs  only  24 
oz.  and  up  used.  Prices  the  lowest  found  anywhere  for  the  Quality. 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Hampshire  Beds, 
Turkey  Poults.  Catalog  Free.  Big  hatches  Feb.  7.  14,  17,  21. 
24.  28  and  each  week  there  after. 

POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Box  601,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

on  short  notice.  Aus.  this  ad.  at  once  and  get  cash  discount  on  all  orders. 


New  Hampshires 

White  leghorns 

• 

White  u 
Barred  Rocks 

• 

Bi.  u  Wh.  Giants 
Turkey  Poults 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Pearsons 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
2B  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  OUB  OWN  FABM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms. 


Poultry  raisers  don’t  fail  to  get  this  free  catalog.  Its  many  facts  are  recorded  for  your  benefit.  If 
vou  have  had  previous  literature  from  us,  a  cent  postal  card  with  your  name  and  address,  will  bring 
it  to  you  just  the  same  ONE  NEW  IDEA  you  may  gain  from  it.  will  repay  you  many  time3  for 
the  writing.  Sand  your'  name  now!  Marled  to  you  at  once  —  simply  for  the  asking. 

EARLE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 


=  N ACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Flock*.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS  ... . $14.00  $67.50  $135.00 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS . 7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR  &  WH  ROCKS.  R  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS  .  10.00  50.00  100.00 

Day  Old  Cockerels  $3.50-109.  $17.50-500.  $35-1000.  Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

J  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  — -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


The  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Industry 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  leading 
poultry  states  in  the  nation.  Over  100,000 
farms  maintain  nearly  21,000,000  chickens 
to  rank  sixth  in  poultry  population  in  the 
United  States.  Pennsylvania  produced 
135,000.000  dozens  of  eggs  and  raised  over 
27,000.000  chickens  in  1935.  The  poultry 
on  farms  is  valued  at  more  than  $20,000,- 
000  and  the  eggs  produced  by  them  are 
valued  at  $35,000,000.  The  total  value  of 
the  poultry  industry  in  Pennsylvania  is 
exceeded  only  by  Iowa.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  covers  a  vast  territory  from  north 
to  south  and  from  east  to  west.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  is  divided  into  67  counties  and  has 
many  important,  favorably  located,  con¬ 
suming  centers,  as  well  as  being  located 
less  than  24  hours  from  one  of  the  largest 
metropolitan  centers  in  the  world. 

Many  of  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania  are 
owned  and  operated  by  thrifty,  hard  work¬ 
ing,  conservative,  religious  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  families.  All  members  of  the  family 
share  in  the  responsibilities  and  maintain 
some  of  the  most  up  to  date,  and  well  kept 
farms.  Everyone,  reasonably  well  in¬ 
formed,  has  heard  of  Lancaster  County, 
known  as  the  Garden  Spot  of  the  World. 
The  efficient  poultry  plants  stand  out  in 
the  rolling,  well  fertilized  and  productive 
fields.  With  few  exceptions  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  are  as  near  self  sustaining  as 
is  possible  for  any  American  family  to  be. 

The  Poultry  Standardization  Plan 
which  involves  the  selection  of  individual 
birds  in  breeding  fiocks  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  since  1924.  This  particular  program 
has  increased  from.  3.000  birds  in  1924  to 
350.000  birds  in  1937,  on  more  than  600 
farms,  in  45  of  the  67  counties.  Hatcheries, 
breeding  farms  and  farm  flocks  partici¬ 
pate,  offering  a  wide  variety  of  improve¬ 
ment  as  well  as  better  offering  to  buyers. 
The  Record  of  Performance  Program,  an 
advanced  breeding  stage,  includes  the 
official  supervision  of  home  trapnesting 
as  well  as  certificates  for  individually 
.selected  birds  which  produce  200  or  more 
eggs  averaging  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Ac¬ 
creditation  results  from  mandatory  blood- 
testing  for  pullorum  disease,  provided  two 
successive  annual  clean  tests  are  ac¬ 
complished.  In  addition  to  many  other 
developments  Pennsylvania  adopted  official 
egg  grades  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
general  marketing  improvement.  The 
grades  include  Fancy,  Extra,  Standard 
and  Trade  Classification  and  have  proven 
very  successful  over  a  period  of  seven 
years. 

In  1931  a  group  of  far-sighted,  sacrific¬ 
ing  poultrymeu  developed  an  auction 
market  through  which  a  graded  product 
was  sold.  These  men  have  been  rewarded 
for  their  time  and  energy  because  the 
Bucks  County  Producers  Co-operative 
Association  has  devloped,  and  in  addition 
four  other  co-operative  groups  have  sprung 
up  in  various  sections  of  the  state.  The 
producer  members  who  have  indicated 
their  faith  and  maintained  their  loyalty 
have  gained  many  times  the  cost  of  their 
membership  by  greater  premiums  on 
quality  sales.  Since  1931  all  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  owned  co-operatives  have  sold  over 
26.000.000  dozens  of  graded  eggs  at 
premium  prices. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  in  -Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  utilize  certain  colors  in  tags, 
labels,  package  markings,  sales  display 
signs,  etc.,  as  indicators  of  the  qualities 
of  farm  products.  Wholesale  and  retail 
buyers  have,  iu  general,  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  practice  and  identify  certain 
colors  with  certain  grades.  To  improve 
this  popular  and  widely  accepted  method, 
and  to  reduce  fraud  through  misconcep¬ 
tion.  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  establish 
a  uniform  use  of  such  colors  and,  effective 
October  22,  1937,  blue  shall  be  represen¬ 
tative  of.  and  used  only  with  the  first 
grade ;  red,  second  grade ;  green,  third 
grade ;  and  orange,  fourth  grade. 

Pennsylvania  has  had  a  Fresh  Eggs 
Law  for  a  number  of  years  but  it  did  not 
fulfill  the  entire  needs  of  the  industry 
nor  did  it  offer  the  fullest  protection  to 
the  consumer.  In  1935  an  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  a  broader 
protection  went  into  effect  in  September 
of  that  year.  Unfortunately  no  funds  for 
enforcement  were  available  until  1937. 
Inspection  started  in  July  of  that  year 
and  thus  far  nearly  4,009  inspections 
have  been  made.  A  few  prosecutions  have 
been  made  but  the  general  attitude,  of  the 
producer  and  dealer  is  co-operative. 

Although  Pennsylvania  depends  on  some 
outside  markets,  especially  New  York, 
there  are  within  the  boundaries  15  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  50,000  and  37 
cities  with  a  population  of  over  20.000. 
All  of  these  serve  as  centers  through  which 
local  production  may  he  marketed.  Because 
of  the  nearness  to  metropolitan  districts 
Pennsylvania  is  able  to  maintain  the  rank 
of  the  second  state  in  value  of  eggs  in  the 
United  States.  e.  j.  lawless,  jr. 

Bureau  of  Markets  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


I  WILL 


PROFITS 


with  you 


■  I*  you  answer  this  ad  promptly,  I’ll 
!■  send  you  FREE  Profit-Sharing 

■  H  Certificate  worth  $3.00  on  every 
100  Day-Olds  ordered  this  season. 

W.  W.  KERLIN 
rare  Catalog  explains  all— 

■  l'tCl  indetail.  Writequick! 

Nearly  40  Years  Breeding  for 
Type. . .  Size . . .  High  Egg  Production 

Over  100  official  contest  records — up  to  331  eggs. 
Over  250  cash,  gold,  silver  and  bronze  awards 
to  “KERLIN-QUALITY”  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  for 
unusual  merit. 

Every  Breeder 
State 

Bloodtested 

for  B.W.  D.  (tube  ag¬ 
glutination  method.) 

Customers  report 
flock  averages  up  to 
and  over  250  eggs. 

Invest  wisely  in 
“KERLIN-QUALITY” 


95%  Sex 
Guarantee 

DAY  -  OLD 
PULLETS 

CHICKS 
COCKERELS 
100%Live  Delivery 


KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

250  Walnut  Road,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Twice  as  Many  .  .  . 
Layers  From  Each 
100  Chicks  .... 


SPRUNGER 

SEXED 

PULLETS  OR  COCKERELS 


Start  with  Sprnnger  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
I  you’ll  get  on  an  average  twice  as  many  eggs 
I  than  if  you  bought  straight  run  chicks.  Sprung- 
1  er’s  Sexed  pullets  are  a  profitable  investment 
because  they  are  bred  right.  All  breeders 
|  Blood-Tested.  Big  English  Type  Leghorns. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  LEGHORNS 
I  from  personal  flock  of  4,000  breeders  with  many 
1  records  of  230  eggs  or  better,  mated  to  males 
from  B.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of  250  eggs. 
Sprunger  PEN  MADE  WINNING  at  Michigan 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  BIG  DISCOUNT 

Get  Sprunger  Catalog,  low  prices  and  Big 
Early  Order  Discount.  All  popular  breeds. 

WRITE  BOX  25 

m  mw'j.rhium r  1 


LIVERY  NOW  OF  STRONG 
HEALTHY  STURDY  GOOD 
LUCK  CHICKS,  ANY  MON¬ 
DAY  OR  THURSDAY.  24 
BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDS. 
SEXED  PULLETS  or  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  BEAUTIFULCOLOR 
CATALOG  CALENDAR 
SENT  FREE  WITH  LOW 
CHICK  PRICES.  WRITE 
TODAY.  BOX  104. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

HAPOLEOd,  OHIO  *  *  MARTIHSBUB6,  W,  VA> 


eTTriWEiMi 


CH  I CKS 


€L€CTRICALLV  HATCHED 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

J.arge  Type  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  and  White  Box .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

R.  I.  Reds  (Parmenter  Strain)...  7.50  37.50  75.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Write!  for  Free  Catalog.  We 

pay  ]>ostage.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Order  from  ad. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

From  Bloodtested  Flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets .  3.75  6.50  12.00 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels .  1.25  2.00  3.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  and  00%  Sex  Guaranteed 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS  BEllbe°fxo^I.  pa. 


Stuck* s  High  Grade  Chicks 

Electric  Hatched  Large  Type  English  100  500  1000 

Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (05%  guar.)  .$13.50  $67.50  $135 
Large  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Lege.  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

Cockerels,  $3-100;  H.  Mix,  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  tuider  personal  supervision. 
Will  ship  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 
Order  direct.  Write  for  1038  cir.  Stuck’*  Poultry  Farm. 
H.  N.  STUCK.  BOX  R.  McALISTE RV I LLE,  PA. 


LARGE  E*WIH 
WHITE 

new  Blood  from  B.  O.  P. 
Breeders  with  records  upto 
274  eggs.  Chicks  $7.50-100. 
Barred  Bocks  or  R.  I.  Reds.  $8-100.  Postpaid,  breeders 
BWD  tested.  FREE  Circular.  Ask  for  it,  John  Shadel 
Poultry  Farm,  Route  6,  McAllstervllle,  Penna. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Over  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
are  rugged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  have 
one  of  the  bast  strains  of  the  popular  New  Hampshires. 
Breeding  pens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  R.  O.  P.  males, 
bloodtested  and  B.W.D.  free.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LOW  PRICES  .  BIG  DISCOUNTS 

1 25  years  scientific  breeding  for  high  egg  records, 
makee  our  Famous  Blooded  Chicks  second  to  none. 
Sensational  Egg  Production,  Large.  Quick  Maturing 
J  Broilers  insure  highest  profits,  18  Best  Breeds— ALL 

Blood  Tested,  at  tremendous  Bargain  Prices. 
WORLD’S  LARGEST  INCUBATORS 

Our  low  prices  are  made  possible  by  operating  the  World’s  Larg* 

gest  Incubators  in  our  plant.  Send  at  once  for  our  prices  and 
ig  Free  4  Color  Chick  Book,  A  postcard  will  do. 

THORNWOOD,  INC.,  Box  200,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

ELSASSER’S  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profits — All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
BW'D.  Elasser’s  Larqe  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

B.  tc  W.  Rocks,  H.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Reds  .  7.50  37.50  75 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  Free  Cataloq.  R.  W.  ELSASSER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  10a 

White  Leghorns  and  Aneonas  . $7.00 

R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Wli.  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50'.  light  Mixed .  6.00 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 

.meiir  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED 
.VI  CMI  V.a.3  STOCK.  (BWD)  Antigen  Test 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  t.  White  Leghorns. $7. 00.  $35.00  $70.00 
White  &  Barred  Rocks. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

sv=*  rash  or  COD.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

CLOVERDALE’S  CHICKS 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.75-100 

Barred  A.  White  Rocks . $7.00-100 

N.  II.  Reds  &  White  Wyandottes . $7.50-100 

Buff  Orpingtons . $7.50-100 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY,  Bx  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEHMAN’S 


Large  Type 
White  Leqhorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Antigen  Test.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.50  $31.25  $60 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  7.00  33.75  65 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 
Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

$6.50-100.  $65-1000.  Barred  Box,  Reds.  $7.50-100.  II. 
Mix, $6- 100.  P.  P.  rash  or  C.  O.  D.  Circular  Free. 
Mountain  View  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Bronze  Poults 

Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability;  fine 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md, 

WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Strong,  fast-growing  poults  all  from  our  own  breeding 
flock.  Send  for  circular. 

Hubbard  Farms,  .*•  Walpole,  IV.  H. 

Road  end  white  Hollands— meat  type, 
healthy,  vigorous.  EGGS  AND  POULTS.  Prices 
reasonable.  GIBBS  FARMS  -  Manlius,  New  York 

WHITE  Holland  Turkeys  for  sale.  Toms  twelve  and  fif¬ 
teen.  Hens  eight  and  ten  dollars  each.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Tested  Stock. 

Thousands  weekly.  Discounts  for  early  bookings. 
LIST  Frke  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Penna. 

Aiioliiu  Pnulfo  Breeders,  Started  Poults.  REID 
VUdlliy  ruuila  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 

h ig  apt/. 


Also  TURKEY  POULTS.  BABY 

[CHICKS.  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks  for 
PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RID6WAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY. 

I  Box  34,  LaRue,  Ohio 


DUCKLINGS 


Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  ?U8. 

growth  or  laying  qualitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurel'ton,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  White  Pekins,  6  ibs.  at  10 
weeks.  Also  White  Indian  Runners. 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm  -  Barker,  New  York 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FINEST  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  — Toulouse  goslings. 
Duck  and  Goose  eggs. 

SHANLEY  FARMS,  -  THOMASTON,  CONN. 

DUCKLINGS— Pekins,  $15— 100;  Imperials,  $17. 
Chicks.  I.lpory's  Duck  Hatchery,  Yew  Hrnnswiek,  Y.  J. 

nncUmnc  Mammoth  White  Pekin— rapid  matur- 
DULHIlllgb  iug,  large  type.  E.  E.  HARDING,  Albion,  N.Y. 

HUP  VI  INfiQ  Finest  quality  Runners  $7-50.  Chicks  9o. 

l/ULILLimid  Harry  Burnham.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


Wo  are  direct  importers  of 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weighing  up  to  7  pounds. 
Chicks  at  $8.50  per  hundred 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM 
Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS  and  hatching 
eggs  from  2000  double  pedigreed  breeders.  Circular. 
Established  1920.  Kimball  Poultry  Farm, Milford,  Mass. 

iimmiiiiiimiiimiiimiiiMimmmmimi 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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An  Experiment  with  Heavy 
Fowl 

When  the  “wise  cracks”  that  hang 
around  the  little  country  store  and  post- 
office,  where  I  get  my  mail,  saw  my  Light 
Brahma  day-old  chicks  arrive  last  July, 
I  had  plenty  of  advice.  I  was  told  they 
would  eat  their  heads  off  and  lay  no  eggs, 
would  take  eight  months  to  mature, 
would  lay  a  few  small  eggs  and  then 
stop  laying,  that  the  meat  would  be  tough 
and  stringy,  and  so  on. 

My  experience  has  been  just  the  oppo¬ 
site.  A  decade  ago  I  owned  a  large  poul¬ 
try  plant  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where 
I  kept  3,000  layers.  They  were  White 
Leghorns  and  made  me  money.  I  found 
it  paid  to  purchase  good  breeding  stock 
and  was  laughed  at  when  I  paid  $250 
for  a  cockerel,  as  I  bred  my  own  chicks. 
This  bird  more  than  paid  for  himself  in 
selling  breeding  stock,  besides  giving  me 
good  layers  and  breeders.  That  is  an¬ 
other  story,  but  I  wanted  now  to  have 
a  heavier  breed,  as  I  intend  to  keep  only 
about  250,  other  interests  preventing  a 
larger  flock. 

When  I  ordered  75  Brahmas,  which 
were  hatched  July  1,  I  was  sent  84  as 
good  measure.  My  cats  ate  a  few,  I  sold 
a  few,  and  kept  a  flock  of  24  pullets.  The 
cocks  do  not  make  good  broilers,  as  they 
do  not  fill  out  early  enough,  but  I  kept 
them  all  and  sold  them  for  roasters,  some 
to  myself  and  some  to  others,  at  29  cents 
a  pound,  dressed.  They  weighed  from 
nine  to  ten  pounds  dressed  and  brought 
me  more  than  three  times  what  they  cost 
to  feed.  They  were  fat  and  the  meat  was 
juicy  and  tender,  and  in  fact  the  one  we 
had  for  New  Year's  dinner,  which 
weighed  10  pounds,  was  the  tenderest 
chicken  we  ever  ate. 

On  the  first  of  December,  just  five 
months  to  the  day  from  being  hatched, 
I  found  my  first  egg.  They  laid  very 
few  pullet-sized  eggs.  The  birds  had  been 
reared  on  range,  from  disease-free  flock 
and  they  had  been  purchased  from  a  re¬ 
liable  breeder.  During  December  I  got 
only  82  eggs  from  them,  but  when  the 
turn  of  the  New  Year  came  these  Brah¬ 
mas  started  in  to  work  in  earnest.  On 
some  days  in  January,  and  one  morning 
it  was  down  to  25  below  zero,  I  gathered 
20  eggs  from  these  24  pullets  and,  in 
figuring  lip  my  costs  for  the  month,  I 
found  they  had  kept  up  a  steady  produc¬ 
tion  and  gave  me  a  76-percent  production 
of  eggs  for  the  month.  The  return  from 
the  eggs  was  about  three  times  the  cost  of 
the  feed. 

However  I  must  admit  that  these  birds 
have  been  “babied"’  as  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  “baby”  an  exceedingly  large 
flock.  They  have  mash  and  scratch  feed 
in  front  of  them  all  the  time,  and  strange 
to  say  eat  a  surprisingly  small  amount 
of  mash,  even  their  daily  wet  mash.  Lay¬ 
ing  as  they  are  I  think  it  advisable  to 
keep  up  their  weight  and  on  different 
days  in  the  week  give  them  something 
different  to  whet  their  appetites — boiled 
potatoes,  boiled  rice,  boiled  cormeal  mush, 
an  occasional  head  of  cabbage,  and  every 
day  stale  bread,  bought  from  the  baker, 
soaked  in  water.  The  birds  are  very 
tame,  are  happy  and  sing,  and  on  clear 
days,  when  there  is  no  snow  on  the 

ground,  I  let  them  out  in  the  afternoon. 

I  keep  plenty  of  tepid  water  in  front  of 
them  all  the  time,  and  leave  an  electric 
light  burning  in  the  house  every  night 
until  about  nine  o’clock.  Although  they 
have  scratch  grain  in  front  of  them  con¬ 
stantly  if  I  go  into  the  house  in  the 

evening  and  throw  some  of  it  on  the 

floor  they  will  get  down  off  their  perches, 
fill  their  crops  and  then  go  back  to  roost. 

An  excellent  and  tasty  dish  can  be 
made  from  one  of  the  main  products  and 
a  by-product  of  the  hen.  It  is  eggs 
poached  in  chicken  fat.  Have  the  fat 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the  eggs 
and  not  so  hot  that  it  will  scorch  the 
eggs.  They  are  a  cross  between  a  proper¬ 
ly  cooked  fried  egg  and  a  poached  egg. 

ELIZUR,  YALE  SMITH. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


Flemington  Auction  Market 

Egg  auctions,  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
1 :30  P.  M. ;  poultry  auction,  Wednes¬ 
day,  10 :30  A.  M. ;  livestock  auction, 
Thursday,  11  A.  M. ;  C.  II.  Stains,  auc¬ 
tion  manager. 

Egg  Prices,  Feb.  11. — Fancy  extra, 
25  to  27%  ;  fancy  medium  2144  to  22  %c ; 
Grade  A  extra,  23  to  27c,  brown  22%  to 
24c ;  Grade  A  medium.  21  to  23c,  brown 
20  to  22%e;  pullets,  18  to  20c;  brown 
17%c;  peewees,  15e,  brown  15%c; 
ducks,  20  to  29c ;  1,021  eases  sold. 

Poultry  Prices,  Feb.  9. — Fowls,  col¬ 
ored  22 *,4  to  25%c;  Leghorns  1S%  to 
22c;  broilers,  Rocks  17%  to  24%c,  Reds 
17%  to  23Vic,  Leghorns  20%  to  23c; 
chickens.  Rocks  22%  to  28c,  Reds  21%  to 
27%c,  Leghorns  22c;  pullets,  Rocks  24 
to  30% c,  Reds  24  to  27 %c,  Leghorns  19 
to  27%c;  capons,  30% c,  slips  26  to 
26%c;  old  roosters,  19c;  turkeys,  hens 
31%  to  34%c,  toms  29%c. 


About  n  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
a  germ  causes  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.). 
that  terrible  disease  which  killed  young 
chicks  by  wholesale,  and  drove  many  poultry- 
men  out  of  business. 

More  than  any  other  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  New  England  saw  the  importance  of 
identifying  flocks  free  from  this  disease,  and 
all  the  Experiment  Stations  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  collaborated  in  the  means  and  methods 
of  identification  and  control.  For  some  years 


they  have  all  used  a  uniform,  standardized 
method  and  testing  fluid. 

Back  in  1928  there  were  not  nearly  as 
many  known-to-be-free  flocks  as  there  are 
today,  but  we  felt  that  for  poultrykeeping 
to  be  profitable,  there  must  be  healthy  stock 
first — no  other  qualities  were  of  any  value 
or  the  stock  wouldn't  live  well  The  wisdom 
of  this  progressive  step  10  years  ago  has 
been  amply  proven,  but  even  yet  this  high 
quality  chick  is  not  common. 


Our  Cat- 
alog  is 
not  like 
other 
chick 
cata¬ 
logs.  We 
are  sure 
you  will 
find  it  of 
interest. 
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CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  PRICE  LIST  and  1938  Catalog, 


.  We  ship  PREPAID  and  Guarantee  100fi  Delivery 
Never  o  Week  Without  o  Hatch"  since  1927.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will'  be  p--chased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly 
bring  you  a  large  volume  of  orders. 


The  advertising  rate  is  §1.50  per  line  or  §21,00  per  inch, 
type  make  a  line.) 


(About  seven  words  in  small 


References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address — 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. .  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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February  2G.  Itt38 


HIGH  PRODUCTION  PLUS  LONGEVITY 
Our  PULLETS  1st  and  2nd  at  N.  Y.  State  Contest 
Our  HENS  1st  and  3rd  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Our  two  pens,  entered  in  the  1937-38  New 
York  State  (Farmingdale)  Contest,  now  rate 
First  and  Second  High  Red  Pens  To  Date.  .  . 
Our  two  pens  entered  at  the  1937  Vineland 
HEN  Test  finished  as  First  and  Third  Red 
Pens  for  the  year.  Such  performance  by  four 


Redbird  Farm  Pens 
of  varying  ages 
demonstrates  that 
our  strain  com- 
bines  wonderful 
laying  ability 
with  remarkable 


98% 

LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 
first  4  weeks 

ON  SPECIAL 
GRADE-A  and 
GRAOE-B  CHICKS 


stamina  and  longevity. 


Every  Egg  Incubated  Is  Produced  on  Our  Own  Farm 
Straight  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  -  ROCK-RED  Cross  Chicks  (Barred) 

Customers  report:  Broilers  averaging  3  lbs.  standard-size  eggs  at  6  months  of  age.  Many 
at  10  weeks.  Pullets  starting  to  lay  at  from  people  report  getting  60 %  to  75%  and  higher 
4*4  to  5  months,  and  in  50%  production  of  production  during  the  winter  months. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  Price  List 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


oss 

*Jarm 

R.I.Reds 


backed  by  official  and  home 

RECORD  UP  TO  333  EGGS 

The  blood  of  trapnested  birds  with  records 
up  to  333  eggs  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  100% 
Moss  Farm  strain  chicks  we’ll  ship  you.  High 
official  records  made  at  Maine  and  N.  Y. 
State  Contests.  Consistent  blood-testing  pro¬ 
gram.  followed  for  many  years. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS,  sired  by  pedigreed  males 
— for  eggs  and  deep-breasted  market  poultry. 
MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-REDS  for  BARRED, 
broilers,  friers  and  roasters,  preferred  on  j 
certain  markets. 

Limited  output.  Geit  your  clucks  from 
breeder  with  a  national  reputation. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass,] 


m® 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS  :  cj 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy — they  grow  fast,  feather  Quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurroll,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

R.I.REDS 


H. A. Richards,  Owner 


RED-BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 

Sex-Linked  Day-Old  Pullets  and  Cockerel, 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Pullorum  Clean  by  State  College 

THE  HARCO  ORCHARDS 
and  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  So.  Easton.  Mass.  (Circular)  Telephone  28-12 


ALGER  CHICKS 


REDS  &  CROSS  direct  from  a  BREEDER,  not 
a  hatchery;  stock  100%  Pull-  pgg 

orum  free; 95%' Livability  guar-  |Ali 

antee.  Send  for  free  catalog,  quantity  reduction 

ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  Brockton,  Mass.  | 


LEMENTS 

HICKSH 


BROS 
FARMS 

Unusual  REDS 


CL 

mm  — bred  for  ex- 
■  M I H  In  mm  oeptionally 
profitable  re¬ 
sults.  Maine  bred — to  LAY — 
to  PAY — to  "stand  the  gaff”. 

Maine  Accredited  Pullorum  Clean,  Al¬ 
so  Clem-Rock  Chicks  and  Clem-Cross- 
Baby  Pullets,  White  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Free 
catalog  tells  about  “4  farm”  economies. 

Clements  Bros.  Farms.  Route  25.  Wlnterport,  Maine 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY 

OFFERS 

New  Hampshire  Red 
S.  C.  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  breeding  flocks,  blood  tested  for  pullorum. 

Circular  on  request. 

L.  H.  HISCOCK,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


>]> 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  If.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
D.  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write.  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

PECKHAM  FARM  REDS 

IS  years’  experience.  High-grade  stock,  at  farm-profit 
prices.  4,100  birds  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  We  guar¬ 
antee  your  satisfaction.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular. 

PECKHAM  FARM 

3144  Acushnef  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Moss. 


WEGATEPA  REDS 


"A  Better  Chick 
for  Less  Money" 

Our  Chicks  are  even  better  §  njiri/e 
than  last  year,  yet  we  have  #  Lit  ILIAD 
substantially  reduced  our  M  Day-Old  and 

Ef, 1°^^?  IOc  <ler  #  Started  From 
chick  in  lots  of  2,000  or  more,  f  100%  Pullor- 

um-Free  Stock 

Our  pen  on  Honor 
Roll  at  Maine  Con- 

for  Not.  Over  2.000  birds  on*^' 0.ep  a".  “rv 
on  our  own  farm. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  BARRED  CROSS 

SPECIAL!  ^ad^To-Lay  Pullets  at  $1.75. 

R  I  RED  Rroert:.tnIrmf£llati0  7}e,>verv.  Order  today. 

,K,%‘’rp„„T.,IBreed'nQ  Cockerels  from  R.  O.  P.,  Prog-, 
eny  Tested  or  Longevity  Matings.  A 

FREE  CATALOG — Write  for 
jour  copy  and  adjusted  prices. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9,  Harvard, 

Mass. 


/  R.O.P.  * 

4JIOC.47/ON  \  CN 


CJfaL, 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  -  Longevity 
2- Progeny 
Testing 
x-  Breeding  on 
*  Family  Basis 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


AHAZI N  C  Hultrq  Profits 


REMARKABLE  NEW  FISHER 
GENETIC  BREEDING  SYSTEM 


increases  broiler  growth  —  quicker  feath¬ 
ering  and  marvelous  egg  production.  A 
tested  scientific  way 
to  more  poultry 
profits.  Low  Cost. 
Beautiful  New  Cata¬ 
log  gives  Valuable 
Information.  Write 
now  to — 


] 


®  bu  tki,  O 

w  FISHER  w 

SlfitCM 


EDGEHILL, 

Box  N,  Athol,  Mass. 


C  H  R I S  T I E  S  NewlKampshires 

hkVW  spizzerinktum 


America’s  Foremost  Strain  <5 

Bred  for  these  Success  Factors  J* 

1.  Faster  Uniform  Growth — Complete 

Feathering. 

2.  More  and  Larger  Brown  Eggs. 

3.  Low  Layer  Mortality  —  Longevity.' 

Let  Spizzerinktum  t’liickg  start  you  on  thO  road 
to  quicker  and  larger  poultry  profits. 

Straight  New  Hampshires 
Chris -Cross  Barred  Hybrids 

35,000  Pullorum  passed  Breeders  are  keeping  our 
incubators  busy,  yet  demand  is  outstripping 
supply.  Place  your  order  at  onoe  for  Chicks 
with  SPIZZERINKTUM. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  Price  List .  . .  today. 

Andrew  Christie,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


|  R.l.  RIDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  J 

Don’t  waste  your  time,  teed  money  —  on 
inferior  chicks  or  stock.  Start  with  Cobb’8 
—  you’ll  never  leave  them! 

•  CONSISTENT  CONTEST  WINNERS  • 
Cobb’s  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  &  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  are  far  greater  value  than  price  in¬ 
dicates!  Try  them.  Insure  your  poultry 
profits  with  pullorum-free  chix  of  highest 
quality.  Free  catalogue  with  full  story  will 
interest  you.  A  breeding  plant— not  just  a 
hatchery.  Sex-Linked  Black  and  Gold  Pul¬ 
let  Chicks.  98%  guaranteed.  Unbeatable 
combination  of  two  great  laying  strains. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  350  Great, 

Road.  CONCORD.  MASS. 


LARGEST  RED  BREEDER 
In  State.  Pullorum  Tested 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Big  flock  averages 
iwurpri  1927 — 5  Contest  liens  averaged  253  eggs, 
*  260  points.  1937— R.  O.  P.  average 

1(291  birds)  241  eggs.  25  oz.  4- 
per  dozen :  Bird  Weight  C.6 
lbs.  FREE  BOOKLET. 

MANOR  FARM 

R.  O.  3.  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Marketing  in 
Connecticut 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
quite  an  apparent  drift  in  poultry  popula¬ 
tion  and  production  from  the  west  to  the 
east.  Connecticut,  in  pace  with  the  rest 
of  the  eastern  states,  has  shown  an  even 
greater  increase.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  living  in  rapidly  changing 
times,  wherein  food  marketing  methods 
have  shown  greater  transition  in  recent 
years  than  most  other  lines  of  business, 
lias  resulted  in  marked  changes  in  poultry 
and  egg  marketing  methods. 

This  lias  brought  about  a  substantial 
amount  of  co-operative  selling  of  eggs, 
poultry  and  turkeys,  a  progressive  market 
egg  grading  program  ,  with  voluntary 
grades,  togtlier  with  a  fresh  egg  law,  and 
the  development  of  a  commercial  hatchery 
business  with  its  allied  chains  of  breeding 
farms  which  have  reached  big  business 
proportions. 

The  co-operative  marketing  plan  lias 
developed  along  these  lines:  (1)  three 
auctions  selling  market  eggs  and  live 
poultry,  (2)  two  groups  using  the  pooling 
and  contract  system  which  grade  and 
package  the  eggs  and  service  retailers,  and 
(3)  the  turkey  growers’  organization 
which  limits  its  activity  to  supervising 
market  distribution,  making  market  con¬ 
tacts  to  some  extent,  working  for  price 
uniformity  and  upholding  careful  grading. 
The  establishment  of  these  several  co¬ 
operative  marketing  enterprises  provided 
additional  impetus  to  the  development  of 
voluntary  grades  for  eggs  and  turkeys. 

The  largest  of  the  pooling  and  contract 
type  co-operatives  began  packing  eggs  in 
cartons  under  the  Newlaid  Fancy  Grade 
soon  after  its  organization  in  192G.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  was  the  first  grade  estab¬ 
lished  for  farm  products  in  Connecticut 
and  is  part  of  the  New  England  Farm 
Marketing  Program  whose  products  are 
identified  by  the  New  England  Quality 
Label.  This  co-operative  has  built  up  its 
carton  business  and  last  year  marketed 
over  a  million  dozen  under  this  grade. 

Later,  when  the  auction  type  of  co¬ 
operatives  came  into  being,  additional 
grades  for  eggs  were  requested  and  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  grades  known  as 
Connecticut  Specials  and  Connecticut 
Extras,  which  corespond  very  closely  to 
the  present  U.  S.  grade  of  Specials  and 
Extras.  All  of  the  poultry  and  egg  auctions 
in  Connecticut  are  now  selling  their  eggs 
under  these  grades  ’which  are  supervised 
by  the  Connecticut  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Soon  after  the  turkey  co-operative  was 
organized  the  growers  requested  grades 
for  dressed  turkeys  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  promulgated  the  two  grades 
known  as  Connecticut  Native  Fancy  and 
Connecticut  No.  1  with  all  birds  sold 
under  the  Fancy  Grade  identified  with  a 
tag  hearing  the  New  England  Quality 
Label  togther  with  the  producer’s  name, 
address  and  registry  number.  That  all 
these  grades  have  proven  satisfactory  to 
the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  producer  is 
evident  by  the  steady  increase  in  their  use 
since  first  promulgated. 

A  radical  change  in  the  market  outlet 
for  Connecticut  eggs  has  taken  place, with 
the  development  of  the  baby  chick  and 
hatching  egg  busines.  The  work  done  some 
years  ago  in  this  state  in  poultry  disease 
eradication  by  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  the  application  of  the 
results  by  regulatory  state  supervision 
under  the  Department  of  Domestic 
Animals  lias  resulted  in  Connecticut  hav¬ 
ing  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for 
healthy  breeding  stock.  This  reputation  was 
further  enhanced  by  the  International 
Egg  Laying  Contest  at  the  Storrs  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  this  state  where  breeders 
were  able  to  prove  the  productivity  of 
their  strains.  This  pioneer  Connecticut 
Egg  Laying  Contest,  later  copied  by  many 
others,  has  since  proven  to  have  contri¬ 
buted  in  no  small  way  to  the  advancement 
of  the  poultry  industry  in  this  state. 

There  has  developed  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  commercial  hatchery  business  and  of 
breeding  farms  specializing  in  the  chick 
and  hatching  egg  businesss.  This  develop¬ 
ment  has  probably  had  a  more  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  whole  poultry  industry  in 
Connecticut  than  any  other  single  factor 
during  the  past  10  years.  It  has  resulted 
in  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  total 
production  of  Connecticut  poultry  farms 
going  to  market  as  chicks  or  hatching  eggs 
instead  of  as  market  eggs.  Many  of  these 
breeding  farms  are  now  under  R.  O.  P. 
supervision  which  has  added  additional 
prestige  to  their  good  name. 

There  are  a  number  of  indications  that 
the  whole  industry  may  see  some  very 
radical  changes  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  Quick  freezing,  poultry  drawn  and 
wrapped  at  the  western  packing  plants 
and  the  increased  interest  among  eastern 
market  men  in  developing  a  greater 
dressed  poultry  business  in  addition  to 
the  present  live  poultry  outlet,  give  some 
indication  of  the  future  possibilities  along 
this  line.  benjamin  p.  storrs. 
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This  year,  lay  the  foundation  for  reat  poultry 
profits.  Get  Hubbard  chicks — direct  from  the 
breeding  source  —  from  parents  that  have 
made  good.  Strong,  vigorous,  disease-free 
chicks  — with  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  They  grow  fast, 
mature  early,  lay  weiland  live 
under  continuous  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  Try  a  flock.  Compare. 

Write. 

HllU>ar<l  Farms 

BOX  1202,  WALPOLE,  N.H. 


Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


State 


Chick  Contract 
Awarded  for  7th  Year 

For  the  7tli  consecutive  yeaf,  we  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  supplying  clucks  to  institutions 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Nine 
flocks,  our  stock,  at  these  institutions  averaged 
205.84  eggs  per  bird  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1937.  Entered  late,  our  pen  at  Storrs  1937  Contest 
was  runner-up  to  the  World’s  Record  Maker. 

BABY  CHICKS 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 

We  have  posted  a  $500  Bond  that  everv  chick  will 
go  out  to  you  free  from  pullorum  (B.W  D  )  We 
set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms’.  You 
will  receive  chicks  of  the  same  quality  as  those 
used  to  fill  the  Massachusetts  State  Contract. 

Send  for  Big  New  Catalog  and 
Price  List. 

J.  J-  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


LANTZ  Chicks 


ARE  BIG  AND  HEALTHY 

High  Livability  and  early  Maturity,  as- 

eares  you  to  profits.  Only  matingrs  of  best  bread 
in*  stock  used.  Hatching  eggs  carefully  select* 
ed.  All  stock  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  . .  All  natural  losses  over  5 
per  cent  first  14  dayR  replaced  at  HALF’  PRICE!. 
Save  money. .  .PRICE  LIST  FREE*  Get  it  Quick. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  88,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Cherry  Hill  Chicks  P|jJc"ES 

Twenty-one  years  Breeding  for  Larger  &  Better  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  Sexed  if  you  prefer.  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires.  Jersey  White  Giants.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Write  at  once  for,  prices  and  Literature. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  BOX  R,  McALISTERV I LLE,  PA. 


pUIpIfC  0ur  Birds  Are  Contest  Winners. 

Official  records  to  293  eggs,  305 
points.  Bred  from  leading  strains  for  real  type,  size 
and  egg  production.  White  Leghorns,  White  Wvan- 
dottes.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
New  Hampshires.  Roclc-Red  Cross.  Buff  Rocks,  White 
Giants.  50  years'  poultry  experience  back  of  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Pictured  catalog  and  news  bulletin  free. 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM. 
BOX  100  -  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


CHIX 


from  Maryland  State— 
Blood-Tested  Flocks 

which  Live  and  Thrive. 

High-class  chicks  for  26  years.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Maryland  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires.  R.  I.  Reds. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM  .  Chostsrtown.  Md. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred.  Blood-Tested  and  mated  to  sons  of  pedigreed 
sires.  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wjandottss. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  and  White  Giants, 
New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Ancona?.  Catalog  FRHK. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R.  Greencastla,  Pa. 


ru  ACC  ruiruc  have  satisfied 

VnHjE  VMlLIV  J  FOR  26  YEARS! 

Big  White  Leghorns— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— Anconas 
Barred, White,  Partridge  and  Col.  Rocks  —  Red9 
White  Wyandottes  —  New  Hampshires! — Sexed  Chicks 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  80,  W ALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


WEADER’S  CHICKS 

12,000  Hi-Quality  Chicks  weekly,  from  18  popular 
profit  paying  Breeds.  Bronze  Turkey  Poults.  All 
B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Write  for  prices  and  literature. 

WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McClure.  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns.  N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  WyancL. 
Wli.  &  Bar.  Rocks  $8-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  Imm  del.  Gir. 

FREE.  TWIN  HATCHERY.  Bx  121,  McAlistervllle,  Pa, 


WHITE  LEGHORN  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS. 

Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested  arid  Supervised 
Flocks.  Circular  FRITH.  E.  L  BEAVER'S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  McALISTER VI LLE,  PA. 
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The  Brockton,  Mass.,  Egg 
Auction 

On  January  26,  the  Brockton  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Egg  Auction  Association  opened  its 
new  headquarters  with  “Open  House” 
from  noon  on,  and  dedication  exercises 
and  entertainment  in  the  evening  at  8 
p  yj.  The  attendance  totaled  over  700, 
31r.  Alger,  the  president,  presiding. 

The  new  home  of  the  auction,  shown 
in  the  photograph,  was  originally  a  shoe 
factory  consisting  of  a  basement  and 
three  floors.  The  auction  purchased  this 
building  last  October  and  reconstruction 
was  started  at  once. 

The  basement  is  120  feet  long  and  oO 
feet  wide  containing  the  six  candling 
booths,  a  supply  room  for  members’  sup- 
lies  and  ample  storage  space  for  eggs.  A 
receiving  and  loading  platform  was  built 
on  to  the  building  80  feet  long  and  15 
feet  wide  with  eight  overhead  doors  per¬ 
mitting  access  to  the  basement,  allowing 
space  for  eight  trucks  to  back  up  at  one 
time.  Excavating  was  done  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  trucks  to  back  in  with 
the  tail-board  at  the  basement  floor  level. 

The  lirst  floor  above  the  basement  con¬ 
sists  of  office  and  a  large  room  for  live 
poultry  sales.  The  entire  second  floor, 
100x50,  has  been  paneled  and  stained 
mahogany.  It  has  seating  capacity  for 
1,000  people.  Auction  sales  are  hold  on 
this  floor  in  a  room.  The  third,  or  top 
floor,  is  for  storage  only  and  will  hold 
about  16,000  empty  cases.  An  elevator 
runs  from  the  basement  to  the  top  floor. 

The  association  was  organized  in  July, 
1932,  and  held  it  first  egg  sale  August  1 
of  that  year.  With  assets  amounting  to 


$130  from  65  poultrymen  contributing 
$2  each  for  membership,  an  organization 
was  started  that  at  the  present  time  has 
a  total  membership  of  over  1,600,  and 
assets  of  over  $38,000.  The  first  year 
gross  sales  amounted  to  $154,000,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  marketing  of  17,000  cases  of 
eggs.  Our  last  fiscal  year,  ending  July 
31.  1937,  84,000  cases  of  eggs  and  over 
9.000  coops  of  poultry  resulted  in  a  gross 
sale  of  more  than  $S6S,000.  It  receives 
eggs  and  live  poultry  from  the  counties 
of  Barnstable,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Worcester. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  this,  our 
sixth  year,  we  have  increased  our  volume 
of  eggs  by  4,000  cases  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  with  the  mounting 
gross  sales  we  should  hit  the  million 
mark. 

The  association  is  managed  by  Law¬ 
rence  Bigney  who  was  first  employed  by 
the  auction  at  its  start  as  a  lumper. 
The  board  of  directors  consists  of  nine 
men  of  which  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr., 
Brockton,  is  president.  The  other  officers 
are  :  Eben  Wood,  West  Bridgewater,  vice- 
president  ;  Archie  Colbath,  Behobotli, 
treasurer;  and  Lawrence  Bigney,  Brock¬ 
ton,  secretary.  The  six  remaining  direc¬ 
tors  are  :  Frank  P.  Crandon,  Acushnet ; 
Robert  Kendrick,  New  Bedford;  Manual 
Lemos,  Dartmouth ;  Augustus  Reed, 
Bridgewater;  B.  A.  Leonard,  Bridge- 
water;  and  Adam  Deckerhoff,  Randolph. 

L.  B. 


Pigeons  on  the  Farm 

Apparently  many  readers  of  .  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  are  interested  in  the 
breeding  of  pigeons  and  squabs,  for  the 
article  from  me  in  a  recent  issue  has 
evoked  many  inquiries  and  questions,  and 
some  readers  have  already  started  in  the 
squab  business  as  a  result.  The  writer 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions, 
within  his  knowledge,  regarding  the  in¬ 
dustry,  if  mailed  in  care  of  this  maga¬ 
zine,  and  accompanied  by  a  stamp. 

One  inquirer  wanted  to  know  if  a 
corn  house  would  make  a  good  pigeon 
loft.  Our  answer  was  that  it  would  be 
ideal,  providing  it  was  made  draft  proof 
and  a  fly-away  built  of  chicken  wire, 
preferably  on  the  south  or  east  side. 

To  one  who  is  considering  entering 


this  business  bis  first  problem  is  to  decide 
what  breed  of  pigeons  he  will  use.  For¬ 
merly  Homers  and  Carneux  were  the 
market  birds,  but  of  late  years  market- 
men  pay  a  premium  for  a  white-skinned 
squab,  of  large  size,  and  the  White  King 
ideally  fills  this  demand.  Our  advice  is 
to  start  with  this  breed,  purchased  from 
a  reliable  breeder. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  your  house 
cleaned  and  ready  to  receive  the  birds, 
and  then  order,  if  possible,  a  dozen  pairs 
or  more.  The  birds  will  he  mated  and 
will  probably  start  to  build  nests  and  lay 
eggs  shortly  after  arrival.  They  lay  two 
eggs  and  it  takes  about  18  days  to 
hatch  the  young.  At  from  25  to  30  days 
the  young  will  be  ready  for  the  market 
and  should  weigh  nearly  a  pound  apiece. 
Before  the  young  are  off  the  nest  the  par¬ 
ent  birds  will  probably  be  sitting  on  other 
eggs,  in  another  nest.  Two  nests  should 
be  provided  for  each  pair  and  good  nests 
can  be  made  out  of  orange  crates  or  ap¬ 
ple  boxes.  Occasionally  they  will  build 
a  nest  on  the  floor ;  leave  them  alone. 

Another  inquirer  asked  how  many  hen 
pigeons  could  be  kept  with  each  male 
bird.  Our  answer  was,  one.  Each  male 
pigeon  chooses  a  mate  and  sticks  to  that 
mate  for  life.  There  is  no  Reno  in  the 
pigeon  kingdom.  If  one  dies  or  gets 
killed  sometimes  the  one  left  will  choose 
aonther  mate,  and  sometimes  not.  The 
male  bird  seems  to  take  more  interest  in 
his  growing  family  than  does  the  mother, 
and  is  the  boss  of  the  household.  When 
he  thinks  his  mate  should  lay  some  eggs 
and  rear  a  family  he  will  “drive”  her, 
that  is  run  her  all  over  the  loft  and 
keep  picking  at  her  until  she  goes  on  the 


nest  and  goes  to  work.  During  the  day¬ 
time  the  male  sits  on  the  eggs  from  about 
10  o’clock  until  four  in  the  afternoon. 
A  milk-like  substance,  called  pigeon-milk, 
forms  in  the  crop  of  both  parents,  and 
they  feed  their  young  by  regurgitating 
this  food  into  the  beaks  of  the  young.  The 
young  birds  do  not  feed  themselves  un¬ 
til  they  get  off  the  nests  at  about  four 
weeks  old.  and  that  is  why  a  young  squab 
is  so  tender. 

As  soon  as  the  birds  arrive  pigeon  feed 
should  be  put  before  them  and  kept  before 
them  all  the  time.  This  can  he  mixed 
by  the  breeder  or  can  be  purchased  al¬ 
ready  mixed  from  a  dealer.  It  contains 
the  grains  necessary  for  success,  such  as 
kafir  corn,  Canada  peas,  millet  and  other 
grains.  Another  way  to  feed  is  to  give 
a  regular  scratch  feed,  such  as  is  fed  to 
poultry,  provided  it  does  not  contain  oats, 
as  the  main  meal,  and  give  the  pigeon 
feed  as  a  delicacy  on  certain  days  of  the 
week.  Commercial  pigeon-feed  costs 
about  one-third  more  than  scratch  grains. 
Pigeons  will  not  eat  mash.  A  regular 
pigeon-grit,  of  clam  shells  should  be  kept 
before  them,  at  all  times,  also  clean 
water,  and  an  important  item  is  a  lump 
of  rock  salt  which  they  can  pick  at,  for 
pigeons  need  salt.  Tobacco  stems  make 
the  best  nesting  material  and  will  keep 
away  vermin.  Lacking  them  use  fine 
twigs,  about  six  inches  long ;  straw  or 
hay  as  nesting  material  means  vermin. 
Do  not  keep  a  litter  on  the  floor  and 
scrape  up  the  manure  and  keep  it,  for 
it  is  a  very  important  source  of  revenue 
when  pigeons  are  bred  in  a  large  way. 
it  can  be  sold  to  florists. 

ELIZUB  YALE  SMITH. 


A  Correction  Noted 

In  the  article  appearing  on  page  139 
of  the  February  12  issue  entitled  “Again 
It’s  Vitamins,”  by  Dr.  L.  N.  Gilmore,  it 
was  incorrectly  stated  on  the  last  line  of 
the  third  paragraph  from  the  end  that 
there  was  a  standard  of  “40  units  per 
gram.”  This  should  have  read  “400  units 
per  gram.” 

The  photographs  with  this  article  were 
supplied  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  L.  C. 
Norris,  Nutritional  Division,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


PROFIT- 
BRED 

All  Sunnybrook  Chicks  are  produced  from  hardy,  northern  grown,  early  maturing  stock,  bred 
for  heavy  egg  production.  18  years’  experience  enables  us  to  produce  chicks  that  live, 
thrive  and  prove  profitable  for  poultry-raisers.  During  1937  we  sold  30%  more  chicks  than 
in  1936.  This  increased  business  came  largely  from  old  customers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  high  quality  of  our  chicks. 

PULLORUM  TEST- HEALTHY  STOCK 

Our  flocks  have  been  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  since  1921  and  every  chicks  is  sold  with  a  guarantee 
of  95%  livability  up  to  3  weeks.  You  take  no  chance  when  you  buy  Sunnybrook  Chicks. 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES  —  Hatches  every  week  and  chicks  delivered  at  the  time  promised. 
We  ship  with  10%  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  CROSS-BREEDS 

Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

STARTED  CHICKS  ON  HAND  AT  ALL  TIMES 

FREE  CATALOG  _  Send  today  for  our  free  catalog  and  price  list  and  learn  why  it  will 

pay  you  to  buy  Sunnybrook  Chicks  this  year. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  Box  H  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


NIEMOND’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1>.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct.  100  500  1000  !  Heavy 

Large  English  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65  Mixed 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. .  ■  •  •  •  ■  ■  ■  . .  7.00  35.00  70  I  $6.00 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  B0X  R-  McALIST  E  R  V I LLE,  PA. 


GREAT  NEW  ENGLAND  STRAINS  long  famous 
as  heavy  producers  of  large  eggs.  For  many  years 
we  have  trapnested.  wing  banded  and  pedigreed 
our  foundation  stock.  Our  average  flock  produc¬ 
tion  has  steadily  increased  without  sacrificing 
egg  size  and  constitutional  vigor.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rock  Hampshires.  Also  — 

A  GREAT  NEW  BREED  — The  Leghorn  Hamp¬ 
shire,  •'White  Mules”  — the  chick  with  a  kick. 

Write  for  free  193S  calendar  catalogue. 

LORD  FARMS,  Box  X,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


951/4%  LIVABILITY! 


Highest  average,  all  U.  S.  Egg  Contests  for 
5  Pens  or  more.  High  Lcghorni  Pens  av. 
227  to  295  Eqqs.  U.  S.  APPROVED, 
erven  PULLORUM  TESTED.  1200  Pedigreed 
StAtll  Males  from  200-328  egg  R.  0.  P.  Hens. 
CHICKS  Customers  won  $4,068.  Nat’l.  Chick  Con¬ 
tests.  Amazingly  high  Chick  Livability. 
•  HONEST  LOW  PRICES.  FREE  Catalog. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  111 


Baby  Chicks  c.  o.  p. 

Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$7.00- 100 
Bar.  Ply.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  7.50-100 

Wh.  Box  &  N.  H.  Reds . 8.00-100 

100%  prompt  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  paid.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG. 

Pinocrest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4.  Richfield,  Penna. 


Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hanson  Males  from  300  double  pedigree  World’s  Record 
Peima.  Pen  and  high  jiedigree  3,  4  and  5  generations 
head  our  flocks;  100.  $12.00;  500,  $58.75:  1000,  $115.00 
Prepaid.  Early  order  discount.  Bequest  pedigree  charts, 
convincing  literature.  BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY 
AND  POULTRY  FARM,  -  HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


e^Ih  leghorn  chicks 

100%  postpaid  delivery  guar.  100  500  1000 

Large  Eng.  Leghorns  (Grade  A) . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Catalog  &  Prices  of  Grade  AA  and  AAA  Leghorns  and 
Rocks  &  Reds  mailed  on  request.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Rex  Large  Type  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

All  hen  matings,  25-28  oz.  eggs.  100%  State  tested 
(B.W.D.).  Tube  agglutination.  A  breeder-liatchery 
with  a  real  quality  chick.  Personal  attention  each 
order.  N.  II.  Reds  also.  Reasonable  prices,  write. 

REX  POULTRY  FARM  -  RANS0  M  V I  LLE,  N.  Y. 


nilt’k  C  Large  Type  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns  &  N.  H. 
v  IllUlO  Reds  from  State  Supervised  Stock.  Cir.  Free. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

BOX  R,  -  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — New  Hamp- 
sliires  (eggs  from  N.  II. ).  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Akron,  New  York 


Tk/TAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— 6  lbs. 
J.VJL  s  to  10  weeks.  Hatches  weekly.  Prices  right. 

SECOR  POULTRY  and  FRUIT  FARMS,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  purebred,  hardy 
birds,  from  Eastern  States  and  New  York  winners. 

ELSIE  M.  HALL0CK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


pniTI  TC  seven  varieties.  Peafowl  four  varieties. 

rUULlO  E.  z.  WALLIN  -  Broadway,  Virginia 


Here’s  a  silo  lhat  will  make 
you  profit  for  years  to  come 
Indestructible  and  non-ab¬ 
sorbent  .  ,  plus  many  other 

time-saving  features 

THE  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  40 

566  Spencer  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

Manufactured  b\ 

Lamneck  Products  Inc.,  Columbus,  0. 


LIGHTNING-PROOF 
FIRE-PROOF 
WEATH 


iiaseed* 


Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet, 
Danvers  Half-lonq  Carrot, 
Marglobe  Tomato, 

Big  Boston  Lettuce, 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 
Choose  2 — seaid  10c  today 
Mau It's  Seed  Hook  Free. 
Wm. Henry  Mauie,  6l2MauleBldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


(At  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 
PRODUCTION  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.  F .  Payne, H.M.Scott 

i  HERE  IS  the  book  every 
t  person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  —  Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  —  Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


— HARRIS  Sf  EDS -i 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

We  specialize  in  growing  the  best  early  strains  of  SWEET 
CORN,  PEPPERS,  TOMATOES,  MUSKMELONS,  SQUASH,  etc. 
for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short. 

Years  of  expert  breeding  here  on  our  own  farm  have  made 
Harris’  Seeds  remarkable  for  vigor,  earliness  and  high  yield 
wherever  grown. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today ! 

Insure  the  success  of  your  garden  by  planting  Harris’  superior 
stocks  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

If  you  grow  tor  market  ask  for  Market  Gardener’s  and  Florists’ 
Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  41  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


i 
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WE  N  E^»o>"C  HICKS 

Order  NOWand  SAVE 


200,000 
BREEDERS 
1,500,000  Egg 
Capacity.  Larg¬ 
est  in  East. 
Hatches  Every 
Week  The  Year 
Around. 


ACT  NOW- 

SAVE  up  to  $2.00  per  100 

This  is  the  last  mouth  to  cash 
hi  on  our  EARLY  DISCOUNT 
OFFER.  By  prompt  action, 
you  can  still  save  up  to  $2.00 
per  100  on  Wane  ENTRA- 
Proflt  Chicks.  Enormous  pro¬ 
duction.  over  5.000,000  Chicks 
annually,  enables  us  to  auote 
low  prices,  quality  considered. 
Make  your  poultry  pay  big 
dividends.  Wene  has  just  the 
type  you  need. 


EAST’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  of  Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Bred  18  years  for  body  size,  egg  size,  and  chalk- 
white  shell  color.  50,000  HEN  Breeders  .  .  .  10,000  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  males. 
WYAN-ROCKS  —  U.  S.  Govt,  copyrighted  name  for  our  own  original  blend 
.  . .  bred  for  3 -Way  Profit  from  Broilers,  Light  Roasters  and  large  brown 
eggs.  WENEcross  BARRED  RED-ROCKS  —  Both  sexes  become  barred. 
WENEcross  “Sex  Link”  RED-ROCKS —  Your  choice  of  95%  cockerels 
for  BARRED  broilers  or  95%  pullets  for  dark  layers.  WENEcross  BRAM- 
ROCKS  —  for  heavy  roasters.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  35.000  breeders* 
15,000  in  New  England.  R.  I.  REDS  — Our  pen  on  Honor 
Roll  at  Storrs.  BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES,  WHITE  GIANTS. 


SEX  SEPARATED  Pullets  and  Cockerels  if  desired. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Money-Saving  Discount  Plan  on  Early  Orders. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  1514-B,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


New  England’s  outstanding  LOW  prices  on  100% 
New  England  Pullorum  Clean  chicks,  rich  in  the 
LARGE  egg  size  high  production  breeding  of  some 
of  New  England’s  finest  strains.  Thousands  of 
breeders  sired  with  R.O.P.  males.  Doubly  guar¬ 
anteed — 100%  live  arrival,  high  livability.  From 
an  incubation  standpoint,  the  healthiest,  hardiest 
and  most  livable  chicks  that  modern  incubation, 
science  and  sanitation  can  produce.  Big  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  real  New  Hampshire  and 
R.  I.  Reds  as  hatched  or  sex  guaranteed  day-old 
pullets  and  males.  Sex-linked  and  Rock-Red 
Crossbreeds.  DIG  DISCOUNTS  on  early 
orders.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
that  tells  all.  Postcard  will  do. 


TOMLINTS  CHICKS, Dept.  4524  B,  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONN.| 


CATALOG 

FREE 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD).  Electric  hatched. 

Prompt  Shipment,  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per- 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) .  . 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  5.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.75 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$41 

$80 

5.00 

9.50 

46 

90 

5.75 

11.00 

53 

105 

Experience  With  Turkeys 

On  April  30  I  ordered  25  turkey  poults. 
I  received  the  poults  on  May  14 ;  three 
were  dead  upon  arrival  so  it  left  me  22; 
during  the  week  following  two  were  ac¬ 
cidentally  killed,  leaving  me  20.  These 
I  started  on  wire  in  a  large  box  with  a 
smaller  box  in  one  corner,  using  a  small 
electric  light  in  it  for  heat. 

I  kept  this  big  box  in  my  back  shed 
as  it  was  rainy  and  quite  cold  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  I  put  them  out  in  the  run 
during  the  day  and  brought  them  in  at 
night  for  several  weeks.  Then  I  put 
them  in  a  house  with  the  electric  light. 

I  fed  them  chopped  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  onion,  also  clover  and  turkey  starter. 
Gradually  I  added  chick  feed.  After 
about  six  weeks  I  gradually  changed  to 
turkey  grower  and  then  finisher  and 
scratch  feed  as  they  grew  older.  They 
out-grew  their  little  house  and  pen  so  a 
larger  wire  pen  was  made,  with  a  canvas 
covering  on  end  where  the  perches  were. 
They  soon  out-grew  this  so  were  put  in  a 
large  open  pen  or  let  run  loose.  At 
night  they  were  put  back  into  the  covered 
pen  for  protection. 

About  October  1  I  lost  one  from  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  about  two  weeks  later  one 
more.  I  sold  all  the  rest  at  Thanksgiving 
and  the  largest  gobbler  weighed,  when 
dressed,  20%  pounds,  and  the  smallest 
hen  weighed  12  pounds.  I  consider  I 
did  very  well  with  them  and  believe  they 
were  of  a  very  good  stock.  They  were 
the  Bronze.  I  expect  to  try  them  again 
this  year  but  hope  to  have  them  off  the 
ground  entirely  as  I  believe  then,  with 
care,  they  could  all  be  raised.  Of  course 
when  they  were  small  the  pens  were 
moved  once  and  twice  a  day  onto  clean 
ground  and  plenty  of  grass  which  made  it 
necessary  to  put  a  lot  of  time  on  them. 
The  profit  was  satisfactory.  MRS.  s. 


■I 


Sieb’a  Finest  Quality  Chicks  come  from 
the  best  PUREBRED  BLOOD  TESTED 
FARM  RANGED  flocks.  This  gives  them 
exceptional  VITALITY  so  necessary  for 
High  egg  production.  Mr.  Sieb’s  25  years 
Hogan-Testing  and  super  culling  for  High 
premium  egg  records  and  Big,  Quick  Ma¬ 
turing  Broilers  has  made  our  chicks  the 
choice  of  170,000  poultrymen.  We  have 
One  Grade  Only — The  Best.  None  better  at  any  price 
for  profitable  Commercial  poultry. 

CUSTOMERS  SAY  OUR  CHICKS  PAY  BEST 

"Your  Leghorns  most  profitable  I  ever  raised.’’  Mrs. 
Aper.  "Laying  average  your  R.I.  Reds  71  %.”  G.  Wood. 
"Getting  80  eggs  daily  in  Jan.  from  106  pullets.”  A.  Wiley. 
"Have  raised  your  chicks  for  15  years:  they’re  the  best 
investment  on  the  farm.”  H.Fue.  “Your  chicks  make 
wonderful  layers — the  best  I  ever  saw.”Mr.  Coats. 
For  quick  delivery  order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  our 
New  Poultry  Book.  A  postcard  will  do.  We  guarantee 
100%  live  prepaid  delivery. 

NON  SEXED  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Legh.  or  Heavy  Assorted.  .$7-90  $38-25  $74-00 
Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  Br.,  BufI 

Leghorns,  Anconas . . 

S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  White 
Wyands.,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

S.L.  Wyands.,  R.C.  Reds,  Wh. 

Orpingtons,  Wh.  or  Blk.  Min. 

Wh.  Giants.  Golden  Bf.  Minor.  9-90 

Heavy  &  Light  Assorted .  7.40 

Light  Assorted  for  Layers. . .  .  6-90 
Mixed  Sexed  (All  Breeds,  both)  _  ,,- 

sexes . J  5-90 

90%  Accuracy  100 

SEXED  CHICKS  Guaranteed  Pullets  Males 

Barred.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks,  S.C.  Reds,). 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. ..  j> 

S.  L.  Wyands.,  R.  C.  Reds.  Wh.  Orps.  12.90 

White  Giants .  13.90 

White,  Black  or  Golden  Buff  Minorcas  1 6.90 
Wh..  Br..  or  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  .  15-90 
Add  25c  to  all  orders  less  than  100 

SILB'S  HATCHERY,  Box  132,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


840  40.75  7900 

870  4225  8200 


9. 40 


4575 

4825 

3575 

33.25 

28-25 


8900 

94.00 

6900 

64.00 

5400 


.90  $  3. 90 

8.90 
I  190 

4.90 
390 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns..  $7.00  $35.00  $70 
Saved  Leghorn  Pullets  (00%  guar.).  13.50  67.50  135 
Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds..  7.50  37.50  75 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red -Rock  Cross .  8.50  42.50  85 

H.  Mixed.  $7-100;  Sexed  Leg.  Cockerels.  $3-100.  100% 
live  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  circular  giving  the  facts  of  our 
breeders  and  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CH 


If-*  wf  Cl  BLOOD-TESTED  B.W.D. 

O  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . 

I  Barred  Rocks  . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . 

Assorted  . .  6’50 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  •••••••■••  *luu 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or 
COD.  Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


20  Years  N.  Y.  State  Certification 

Pullorum  tested.  Experiment  Stations  report  mortality 
reduced  40%  when  chicks  are  raised  from  old  hen 
breeders.  Twenty  generations  of  old  hen  certified 
breeders  back  of  every  one  of  my  chicks.  All  eggs 
incubated  are  produced  on  my  own  farm.  Buy 
chicks  that  live,  lay  and  pay.  ,  v 

H  F  HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


6 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


l"fSfT^!^Cnglisli  Leghorns,  B.  &  W. 
feScks,  R.  I.  Beds  &  N.  H.  Reds.  W.  &  B. 

— - nT£,i.  cross  &  H.  Mix  Clucks.  Large 

Ti^English ^Leghorn  Sex  Pullets,  95%  guar.,  &  day 
old  Cockerels.  ALL  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  It .mil i 
-vou  to  write  for  our  free  1938  catalog  telling  of  our  28 
years’  Breeding  experience. 

F,  B.  LElsSL|BAAg:^,LVCSi..vll...  P». 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electric  Hatched— Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . *6.50  *32.50  $65 

fsrn»®as  as?*-#.-  a  &&£ 

100%  live  del.  P.  p.  Write  for  free  cir  giving  full  de- 

fSeELFARMS'S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  our  high  producing  profit  making  flock.  Only 
liens  two  vears  or  older  are  mated.  Bit  D  free,  tested  for 
eight  rears,  tube  method.  Pullets  average  more  than  200 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y, 

Leghorns 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

Make  more  profit  with  my  large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs. 

ciBctnxm  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 

Hen.  ' ■“*• 

SPECIAL  MATINGS.  $8.50-100;  $85.00-1000. 

Also  started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Low  prices. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SHELLENBERGER’S  S.C. While  Leghorns 

Hollvwood  and  Hanson  Strains.  Layers  of  large  chalky 

«  Wo. 

BOX  34  SHELLENB.ERGER>S  P°UrV;^.^DR.MPA. 

HUSKY  tbels°t°edd  CHICKS 

Large  White  Leghorns.  $7.50-100:  HeavY  Mxed.  $7- 1 00. 
Bar  &  W.  Rocks.  N.  Hampshires.  $8-100.  Del.  Prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Dl  nnnTCCTPn  N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Box,  W. 
dLUUU  I  tj  1  DU  Leg..  Cornish  chicks.  Fine  varie¬ 
ties;  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  breeders  list  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY. 
Est.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse.  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 

n/\r<  CHICKS  and  PULLETS— Hanson  and 
K|  Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  Browns,  An- 

eonas.  Barred  Rocks.  Big  husky  chicks. 
Sexed  if  desired.  Early  order  discount.  Postpaid.  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

SMITH’S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Ear  &  Wh.  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds  $7.50.  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs 
$6.75.  Ass’td  $6.  Special  Mated  &  Bloodtested  Flocks. 

SMITH'S  HATCHERY.  Box  85.  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


Immense,  fragrant,  pure  white 
blooms  shaded  lilac-pink,  in  July. 
Beautiful,  hardy,  easy  to  grow. 
3  to  5  ft.  tall.  Grown  on  Burpee’s 
own  famous  Fordliook  Farms. 
SPECIAL  —  Generous-size  bulbs, 
guaranteed  to  bloom:  3  for  25c: 
7  for  50c:  15  for  $1  ;  100  for  $6.50, 
all  postpaid  to  you. 

Burpee’s  Seed  and  Bulb  Catalog 
free— every  flower  and 
‘ .  vegetable  worth 
__J  growing.  Low  prices. 
WiTeiiM  Largest  mail  seed 
house  in  the  world. 

W.  Atlep  Burpee  Co.,  459  Burpee 


FREE 

Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


WHIT^ftOCK 


I 


BABY 

CHICKS 


*12. 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING.... 


PER 

100 

per 

.Mm  too 


I 


Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  H)0% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

■ _  Send  for  a  free  circular. 

1  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 

¥  1  3  J  i  a  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

D,pt.  f 


TOLMAK 


ROCKLAND 

MASS,  f 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  nigged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


WHITE  ROCKS— CHICKS.  EGGS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WASHAM  FARM.  JACKSON,  O.  State  Fair  Winners. 


VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  R.  I.  REDS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  -  BARRED  ROCKS 

•  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 
Famous  for  health  and  large  market  eggs.  Cer¬ 
tified  matings  headed  by200-314egg  males. 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARMLAND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY,  Box  It,  Sugar  Loaf,  N. Y. 


EWING'S  ggjg  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Large  long-bodied  'birds.  Egga 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LARGEST 
U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm 

Official  average  body  weight  4. 63  lbs.  Heaviest  in  New 
York  State.  Official  average  production  248.49  eggs. 
Third  highest  in  New  York  State. 

PURE  HANSON  CHICKS  A  HATCHING  EGGS 

Write  for  free  price  list,  and  circular.  BODINE’S 
PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS.  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


BANKER’S 

from  carefully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders. 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns.  N.  H.  Reds,  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Christie  Strains.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  3c  each.  Write — 

Goodftox  Poultry  Farm  Dana*!iuS,nN!rY. 


Vw  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Our  SPECIALTY 

J^B-O-P  males:  big.  quality  chicks  that 
F  lil-lii.-.  insure  bigger  profits.  Also  other  breeds. 

,  Sexed  or  unsexed.  Blood-tested  flocks: 
wl  38  years’  reputation  of  hatching  reliable 
chicks.  Write  for  particulars  Uhl  Pio¬ 
neer  Htchry,  Bx  42B,  New  Washington,  O. 


Making  Living  with  Poultry 

The  reader  who  wanted  to  keep  500 
hens  will  have  to  start  with  1,200  day- 
old  chicks  in  order  to  count  on  500  se¬ 
lected  pullets.  The  sale  of  cockerels  will 
bring  enough  to  pay  for  their  feed,  but 
very  little  more. 

My  experience  has  been  that  a  small 
flock  has  yielded  eggs  at  a  cost  of  1% 
cents  each.  Therefore,  if  180  eggs  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  each  hen  (a  reasonable  es¬ 
timate  from  good  stock)  and  sold  at  three 
cents  each,  the  gross  profit  per  bird  will 
be  $3.15.  But  this  excludes  interest  on 
the  amount  invested  in  houses,  brooders 
and  equipment,  also  depreciation  and  al¬ 
lowances  for  labor. 

The  cost  of  feed  for  raising  the  pullets 
added  to  cost  of  day-old  chicks  is  offset 
by  their  re-sale  value.  An  average  price 
of  36  cents  per  dozen  means  private  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  road-side 
stand,  cost  of  delivery  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  F.  N.  B. 

New  Jersey. 


Poultry  and  the  Vitamins 

At  first,  the  vitamin  alphabet  held  but 
four  or  five  letters  to  designate  the  known 
vitamins  and  we  felt  quite  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  sources  and  functions. 
Then  prying  investigators  turned  their 
forces  of  laboratory  and  microscope  upon 
these  known  vitamins  and  tore  them 
apart  until  their  fragments  now  have 
become  a  puzzle  which  the  layman  cannot 
profess  to  solve  and  which  the  scientist 
dares  not  speak  with  too  much  assurance. 

Modest  claims  have  never  marked  the 
promoter  of  food  products  for  man  or  beast 
and  we  find  that  feed  manufacturers  have 
not  been  slow  to  capitalize  our  knowledge 
of  vitamins  and  urge  upon  us  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  their  outputs  because  of  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  all  needed  factors  for  health 
and  growth.  In  fact,  they  may  have  done 
us  a  favor  in  setting  a  mark  to  shoot  at 
a  little  ahead  of  the  present  range  of  our 
guns.  Scientific  progress  is  often  made 
by  assuming  a  fact  and  then  going  ahead 
to  prove  its  existence. 

Vitamin  E  is  one  of  the  later  comers 
in  the  vitamin  alphabet  and  we  find  a 
little  less  positiveness  in  statements  re¬ 
garding  it.  This  much  seems  to  be  agreed 
upon,  vitamin  E  has  to  do  particularly 
with  the  function  of  reproduction.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory 
rat  and  other  animals  and  is  at  least 
credibly  assumed  in  the  case  of  poultry. 
Vitamin  E  is  not  choosy  in  its  com¬ 
panions;  it  is  found  so  widely  distributed 
in  animal  foods  that  good  poultry  rations 
are  not  likely  to  lack  it.  It  is  found  abun¬ 
dantly  in  wheat  germ  oil  and  in  that  haven 
of  vitamins  which  we  trample  under  our 
feet  unaware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  use  grass,  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  sources  of  vitamins,  to  advan¬ 
tage  because  it  is  of  no  one’s  advantage  to 
bally-hoo  it.  Now.  even  with  our  frag¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  vitamins,  we  again 
acclaim  grass  as  the  great  storehouse  of 
these  principles  which  we  may  utilize  if 
we  will  at  comparatively  small  cost; 

M.  B.  D. 


BI  <5  If  O  P  9  ^  ENGLISH 
*  ^  **  ”  *  ^  U  hite  Leghorns 

CHICKS  AND  DAY-OLD  PULLETS 

A  real  R.  O.  P.  breeding  farm,  operating  a 
V.  S.  (Ohio)  Certified  hatchery.  6,100  large- 
bodied  hens  mated  to  Individual  R.  O.  P. 
males.  (Bishop  awarded  "master  farmer”  in 
January,  1938).  Can  ship  chicks  now. 
Catalog  and  prices  free. 


BISHOP'S  POULTRY  PAR 

i  Kfr°  BOX  20,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHi 


w 


RICiFIHD  HATCHERY  bSKWok. 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  SCW  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.I,  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80  00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Asstd.  or  H.  Mix  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Circular  furnished  upon  request.  Chicks  hatched  from 

mi$.a8*Maig8E  pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  .  $6  50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  .  7  75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7  25 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  7^25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6  5q 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,’ Sun  bury.  Pa. 

RITCHEY’S  AoS;sif.d  CHICKS 

10  Years  State  Tested,  6  Years  NO  reactors.  New 
Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns  with  a  95% 
Three-Week  Livability  Guarantee  or  Replaced 

Ritchey’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  25,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  USm  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  “Riley  Strain.”  $8-100'  W  Rocks  or 
Utility  N.Hamp..  $8-100:  "Christie" 'or  "Hubbard" 
Strain  N.  Hamp.  $10- 100;  White  Giants.  $10-100: 

Left  Riley  Strain”  or  H.  Mix,  $7-100.  Biood- 
tested  Stock  Faroe!  .post  paid.  Guaranteed  delivery. 
F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

Bloodtested  Baby  Chicks 

Brown.  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  Mixed  $7.25-100.  White, 
^“rred-  Bnff  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  $8.25-100.  Spe- 
cial  Matings  B  hite  Leghorns  (from  hens  that  weigh  up 
tj  6  pounds)  $9-100.  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
CO  D.  Postage  P.P.  V/apak  Hatchery,  Wapakoneta,  O. 

HOLLYWOOD  &  BARRON 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

,  ;*  i  ani  Z3  B.W.D.  tested.  *7.60-100;  *76- 
i  WOO.  4  week  Pullets,  30c  each. 

MEAD0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 

38,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  N.  Hampshires.  38— lea- 
W.  Leghorns.  37.60;  Mix.  $7.  Safe  del.  Post’pd. 

F.  MATTERN,  R.  5  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 

Sure-Profit  CHICKS  shires,  the  original. S fast 

_  ,  —  —  „  ,  „  growing  strain  and  Barred 
Rocks,  $8.00.  R.  I.  Rods  and  large  tvpe  White 
Leghorns,  $7.00.  Also  Ducklings  and  Poults 

R0SEDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Quakertown.  Penna. 


HELLO  FOLKS  It’s  Chick  Time. 


.  .  -  A 

Postal  brings  our 
Circular.  Guarantee  &  Special  discount  on  10  Breeds 
Write  today.  KOCH’S  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 
BOX  2. _ - _  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

ORDER  FROM  MAPLEHOLM  POULTRY  FARM  — 

Be  assured  of  quality  chicks.  Write  Leghorns  New 
Hampshires,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Blood  tested 
Mammoth  Pekiii  Ducklings.  Turkey  Poults  Circular 
free.  LEONARD  BLOOD.  R.  D.  I,  JOHNSTOWN  N  Y 


Godshafl’t  Quality  Chicks.  All  N.  H..  eggs  direct  W 
Legs,  my  own  old  hen  matings.  Bm  the  best  prices  right 
bloodtested.  write.  Godshall’s  Pity  Farm,  Souderton.  Pa. 

GABRIEL’S  Chick.— Backed  by  94  years  of  Continuous 
Breeding.  Wh.  Leghorns.  N.  II.  and  Parmenter  Beds 
Pullorum  Free.  Cir.  Gabriel's  Poultry  Fariu.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks — W.  Giants,  N.  Hamps.,  Reds  ( BWD  free) 

Highland  Poultry  Farm,  Portsmouth,  R.  1.  Closed  Sun.' 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  $7.50-100  also  heavy 
breeds.  White  Leghorn  Farms.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg¬ 
horns  (Barron!  N.  H.  (Hubbard).  Reasonably  Priced 
Hatches  every  week.  V.  S.  KENYON.  Marcellus.  N  Y- 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

imported  and  bred  this  strain  exclusively  for  S3  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  .  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  Pullorum  Tested. 
•Selected  9  yr.  old  Breeders  mated  with  260  to  290  25  oz. 

egg  males.  C  RAYMOND  WARD,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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DRAWN  BY  WESLEY  HERWIG, 
CONNECTICUT 


MEMORY  VERSE 


DUST  OF  SNOW 

The  way  a  crow 
Shook  down  on  me 
The  dust  of  snow 

From  a  hemlock  tree, 
lias  given  my  heart 
A  change  of  mood 
And  saved  some  part 
Of  a  day  I  had  rued. 

• — Robert  Frost. 


DRAWN  BY  VYKIENA  BOS,  NEW  YORK 


Jan.  21. — I  have  been  trying  to  learn  to  ski 
all  week  and  my  experience  is’nt  too  wonderful. 
The  gang  laughed  because  I  didn't  dare  ski  off 
a  steep  bill.  So  just  to  show  how  overly  brave 
I  am.  I  tried  it.  I  started  crooked  and  kept  go¬ 
ing  crooked.  When  I  was  heading  for  a  deep 
snow  drift  the  skis  hit  a  rock  and  I  turned  a 
complete  somersault  in  the  air  and  another  in 
the  drift.  When  I  dug  myself  out  of  the  snow 
1  decided  that  I  was  an  expert  at  turning  somer¬ 
saults  and  I  still  think  1  am. 

Jan.  22. — A  friend  and  1  held  a  skiing  party 
last  night.  It  was  moonlight  and  the  hoot  owls 
were  hooting  all  over  the  woods.  I  walked  half 
way  to  town  with  the  gang  or  rather  I  skied 
half  way  to  town  with  them.  I  had  to  go  home 
alone  and  walking  up  hill  carrying  heavy  skis 
isn’t  too  much  fun.  I  got  home  after  awhile 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  fixed  the  fire 
without  hesitation.  I  hopped  about  a  bit  to 
warm  my  toes  and  my  kid  sister  zig-zagged  in 
about  half  asleep  and  made  a  comment  about  my 
lovely  tap-dancing  and  said  that  she  was  glad 
that  she  didn’t  have  to  pay  a  dime  to  see  freaks 
When  she  had  me  to  look  at.  Then  she  asked  me 
to  kindly  be  quiet  so  she  could  sleep.  Oh — my 
cold  feet! — Jelly  Bean. 


January  27. — What  a  glorious  day  it  is  today! 
Again  I  feel  that  irresitible  urge  to  get  my 
••firefly”  out  (that’s  my  bike),  and  traverse 
these  bumpy  old  roads  at  top  speed.  But  no. 
they  won’t  let  me  do  that  because  I  was  in  bed 
for  a  week  with  a  back  that  felt  like  I  had 
been  playing  leap-frog  with  a  clumsy  porcu¬ 
pine  from  too  much  bike  riding. 

January  28. — "King  Winter,”  says  I  very  se¬ 
verely,  "is  this  the  kind  of  weather  you  were 
hired'  to  install?”  Mayday  weather  with  only 
a  hint  of  frost.  We’ll  love  this  weather  when 
it’s  time  for  it  but  right  now  I  want  some  real 
Winter! 

January  29. — I  think  I  must  apologize  to  King 
Winter  for  reproaching  him  for  unbecoming  be¬ 
havior.  Today  he  is  here  in  full  force.  The 
sky  is  darkened  by  his  wrath;  the  wind  boister¬ 
ously  seeps  into  every  crevice  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  has  shivered  and  sneezed  itself  for 
down  below  the  zero  mark. 

January  30. — "Tesli”  and  I  went  for  a  walk 
tonight  and  was  it  dark?  We  only  got  as  far 
as  the  silver-painted  fence  with  all  the  initials 
on  it  when  our  courage  forsook  us.  I'm  not 
usually  afraid  of  the  dark,  but  when  the  wind 
makes  the  trees  creak  and  groan,  and  every 
bush  moves  in  terrifying  half  circles,  and  off 
in  a  distance  a  dog  barks  long  and  furiously 
at  uneven  intervals,  I  confess  I’d  much  rather 
be  sound  asleep  in  a  nice  warm  bed. 

January  81. — Mother  and  Dad  went  to  the  city 
this  morning  so  "Tesh”  and  I  had  all  the  house¬ 
work  to  do.  I  made  a  chocolate  cake  and  a 
jelly  roll — and  lucky  it  was  a  jelly  roll  for  it 
got  burned  a  trifle  on  the  top,  but  on  a  jelly 
roll  you  can  fix  it  up  so  that  no  one  knows  the 
difference.  That’s  what  I  did. — “Chowdy  Pout.” 


DRAWN  BY  STANLEY  BACHMURSKI  (16), 
NEW  YORK 


Dear  Friends — I  have  read  Our  Page  for  nearly 
three  years.  I  am  1C  years  of  age  and  one  of 
eight  children.  My  mother  died  two  years  ago. 
I  live  on  a  large  dairy  farm  in  Massachusets 
and  we  have  about  190  head  of  cattle  on  the 
farm.  I  enjoy  nature  and  the  long  walks  in  the 
woods.  I  have  made  a  collection  of  wild  flowers 
and  have  had  experiences  with  many  kinds  of 
animals.  Once  I  raised  two  baby  squirrels  that 
were  found  in  the  hayloft.  They  were  about 
three  days  old  when  I  got  them.  1  like  the 
suggestion  of  including  nature  study  on  Our 
Page.  Won’t  you  write? — Jennie  Badger  (1C), 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  Pagers — My  most  interesting  adventure 
was  the  night  we  went  skating  at  a  near-by 
rink.  I  hadn’t  been  on  roller  skates  for  about 
six  or  eight  years.  At  first  it  was  a  task  to 
keep  my  feet  with  me.  They  seemed  to  want  to 
follow  instead  of  lead  me.  After  falling  down 
about  four  times,  1  can  tell  you  I  had  some  sore 


spots.  In  about  an  hour  of  skating  I  managed 
to  get  my  feet  to  stay  in  front  of  me.  at  least 
a  little  way.  We  arrived  at  the  rink  about 
eight  o’clock  and  left  about  10:30,  but  by  that 
time  I  had  learned  to  stay  on  my  feet  a  little 
while  at  least.  It  was  really  more  fun  watch¬ 
ing  some  of  the  other  skaters  because  there  were 
some  very  good  ones  there.  The  next  morning  1 
awoke  with  some  very  stiff  muscles  but  they 
could  not  dim  the  fun  I  had  had  the  night  be¬ 
fore. — Dorothy  Sprague,  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls — Do  you  know  what  the 
greatest  nuisance  in  the  world  is?  I’m  sure 
that  you’ll  agree  that  it’s  a  cold.  You’re  not 
really  sick  but  you’re  certainly  not  well — and 
therefore  one  wonders  what  one  is!  You  see  I 
have  a  cold.  What  a  simple  statement  that  is, 
but  you  can’t  see  the  hatred  in  my  eye  (because 
it’s  watering)  and  the  deep  loathing  with  which 
I  write  the  hated  words.  Of  course  when  I 
was  going  to  school  I  didn’t  mind  so  awfully. 
But  this  is  the  third  day  I’ve  stayed  home  from 
the  office  and  I  simply  can’t  relax. 

Speaking  of  plots,  these  plots  were  some  of 
the  very  few  I’ve  ever  outlined  before  writing 
the  story.  Usually  I  just  sit  and  write.  But 
an  English  teacher  made  (or  thought  she  did) 
me  see  the  error  of  such  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion,  and  insisted  that  I  plan  everything  out 
like  this;  1 — Meeting  of  the  principals;  (a)  set¬ 
ting.  2 — Stormy  night;  (a)  lightning;  (b) 
thunder. 

Now,  that  way  may  be  the  way  Rupert 
Hughes  writes,  probably  not,  but  anyway  since 
I’ve  been  taught  that  system,  every  time  I  sit 
down  to  write  I  have  a  tremendous  struggle 
with  myself  about  whether  I  should  just  sit 
and  write,  or  sit  and  outline.  Usually,  it  all 
ends  up  by  my  just  sitting. 


There’s  another  thing  about  writing.  When¬ 
ever  I  read  fiction  I  always  demand  thp  pro¬ 
verbial  "happy  ending”  to  be  satisfied.  But 
when  it  comes  to  my  writing,  I  have  a  struggle 
to  have  it  end  happily! — Florence  Wicks,  New 
York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I’m  a  regular  reader  of 
Our  Page  and  I  wish  that  it  would  appear  more 
often.  I  like  Shirley  Sack’s  pictures  and  the 
letters  and  I’d  like  to  have  some  girls  corre¬ 
spond  with  me  from  north,  south  and  west.  I 
live  in  the  country  and  wouldn’t  want  to  live  in 
a  city.  I  go  to  a  one-room  country  school  and 
am  in  the  eighth  grade.  —  Ada  Scliroek  (14), 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends — My  intentions  really  were  good! 
I  sent  a  letter  and  contribution  to  Our  Page 
and  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  address.  My  let¬ 
ter  went  to  the  dead  letter  office  and  miracle 
of  miracles,  it  was  returned  about  a  month  ago! 

Recently  I  visited  a  fellow  "pager”  in  Mary¬ 
land — Phyllis  Parlee.  We  have  been  correspond¬ 
ing  for  quite  some  time  and  it  was  great  fun 
to  really  become  acquainted  with  her.  I  think 
that  Phyllis  is  a  bit  modest.  In  her  letter  to 
Our  Page  she  seldom  tells  much  about  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  Maryland  where  she  lives.  It  is  right  in 
the  heart  of  a  region  which  is  fairly  alive  with 
historical  scenes  from  this  nation’s  history. 
While  I  was  there  she  took  me  around  to  the 
many  points  of  interest  including  a  trip  to 
Washington.  We  took  our  lunch  and  consumed 
it  beside  the  Potomac.  I  haven’t  the  room  to 
tell  you  all  of  the  places  that  we  visited  but 
they  included  the  botanical  gardens.  I  took  my 
second  ascent  in  the  monument.  We  then 
Went  to  the  Arlington  Cemetery  and  then  home. 
— Christine  Sprague,  New  York. 


a 
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DRAWN  BY  MAMIE  MANGANO,  NEW  YORK 


Valentine  Day 

Valentine  Day-long  live  cupid’s  darts, 

And  quick,  bashful  blushes,  fast  beating  hearts, 
Little  sweet  verses,  paper  and  lace, 

A  postman’s  shrill  whistle,  a  girl’s  smiling  face, 
valentine  Day — a  silly  old  rite; 

So  say  some  old  people — placid,  contrite, 

But  still  they  remember  (in  secret  you  know) 
One  \  alentine’s  message  a  long  time  ago. 

— Nancy  Hay  (19),  New  Jersey. 


LINCOLN  SPLITTING  LOGS  —  BY  LLOYD 
O'REE,  NEW  YORK 


BEAR  ATTACK  —  BY  BARBARA  MARSHALL, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  OLD  BOOTS  —  BY  CAROL  AIKEN, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HUNGARIAN  PARTRIDGE  —  BY  CHARLES 
LEHIGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SELF  PORTRAIT  —  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK, 
NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON  —  BY  MARGARET 
RYAN,  NEW  YORK 


The  Engineer 

When  the  train  of  the  West  goes  thundering  bv 
We  watch  by  the  track,  my  brother  and  I, 

And  wave  our  hands  to  the  engineer 
As  he  looks  to  see  if  the  signal’s  clear. 

1  oday  while  we  waved  to  him  as  he  passed 
That  engineer  blew’  a  mighty  blast! 

Then  two  short  toots  for  the  little  boy 
Who  grinned  a  grin  of  ecstatic  joy. 

And  that  is  why.  to  the  eyes  of  us  two, 

That  engineer.  Mr.  Donahue. 

As  he  leans  from  the  cab.  with  liis  back  bent. 
Appears,  bigger  by  far.  than  the  President! 

— Virginia  Colligan  (1(5),  New  York. 


Tribute 

“Lincoln,”  I  ask,  “Who  is  he?” 

"This  man  you  all  tell  me  of; 

What  did  he  do  for  this  nation. 

He  gave  it  his  life  and  love.” 

He  asked  but  the  right  to  prove 

A  man’s  life  is  his  own  possession 
He  was  a  martyr  to  justice. 

America,  stand  at  attention! 

— Christine  Sprague,  New  York. 


Chickadee 

I  saw  a  little  chickadee 
Perched  up  upon  the  apple  tree 
Eating  his  meager  noon-day  meal, 

That  the  bluejays  hadn’t  come  to  steal. 

He  sang  as  cheery  a  little  song 
As  I  had  heard  in  ever  so  long. 

His  heart  seemed  bursting  with  a  joy. 

That  all  his  faculties  did  imply. 

And  yet  he  seemed  so  awfully  small. 

That  I  stood  in  wonder  at  it  all 
And  thought  that  often  we  humans  miss 
The  essence  of  this  bird’s  glad  bliss. 
Ne’er  heeding  the  singing  of  this  bird 
And  pass  on  as  though  we  never  heard. 

And  in  the  carnal  world  without 
Forget  what  chickadee  sang  about. 

— Clara  Saunders  (14).  Massachusetts. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  SHIRLEY 

Dear  Our  Page — That  dreaded  hour  has  arrived 
when  I  am  compelled  to  retire — too  old.  I’ve 
reached  the  20-yard  line  and  Our  Page  no  longer 
needs  my  services.  Have  you  ever  felt  sad  and 
happy  all  at  once?  Don’t!  It’s  a  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  and  it’s  just  the  way  I  feel 
now.  I’m  sad!  because  I’ve  have  to  send  in  my 
last  good-by  and  it  hurts,  hurts  terribly.  I’m 
happy  to  think  that  I  did  give  a  little  some¬ 
thing  in  the  past.  Yesterday  I  visited  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins,  the  editor  of  this  paper,  and  I  want  to 
pass  on  a  bit  of  philosophy  that  he  gave  me. 
He  said.  “You  can  succeed  if  you  realize  the 
power  that  is  in  .you.  Good  luck,  and  remem¬ 
ber,  I’ll  be  watching.” — Shirley  Sack,  New  York. 


REUNION  NOTES 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — Again  it  is  my  privilege 
to  remind  you  that  the  time  for  our  1938  reunion 
will  soon  be  here.  How  many  would  attend  if 
it  were  held  near  you?  I’d  like  to  hear  from 
all  of  you  who  are  interested  in  this  year’s  re¬ 
union.  Write  to  me,  in  care  of  Our  Page,  and 
if  you  would  like  to  have  it  held  at  your  home. 
I’ll  help  all  that  I  can  in  planning  for  it.  How 
about  a  place  somewhere  near  Niagara  Falls? 
If  not.  let  me  know.  We  should  like  to  have 
the  place  and  date  all  ready  for  an  early  issue 
of  Our  Page. — Amy  I.  Spriuger,  Reunion  Secy. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  with  the 
name  and  State  of  the  one  for  whom  the  letter 
is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Jane  Szucs  (13).  New  York;  Janet  Glancy 
(12),  Ohio;  Beverly  LaClair  (11),  Vermont; 
Blanche  Denslinger  (15),  Pennsylvania;  Mar¬ 
jorie  Johnson  (12).  New  York:  Dorothy  Mus- 
ilow  (141,  New  York;  Marjorie  Ashe  (13),  New 
York;  Blanche  Perreault  (14),  Maine;  Nancy 
1  Sergey  (19),  Pennsylvania;  Ada  Boutilier  (17). 
Maine. 


(JRIT-tp  OUR  PAGj£ 


DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  NEW  YORK 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  must  say  good-by 
to  Shirley  Sack  this  month.  We  have  all 
watched  for  her  drawings  and  noted  the  steady 
improvement  in  her  work  for  so  long.  She 
should  go  places  in  the  future.  Good  luck  to 
you,  Shirley. 

Amy  Springer  has  given  a  message  about  the 
the  next  reunion.  Think  of  the  fun  in  having  it 
right  in  your  own  home  and  having  the  chance 
of  getting  acquainted  with  the  boys  and  girls 
whose  work  you  have  enjoyed  on  Our  Page! 

The  time  is  drawing  nigh  for  the  months  of 
winds.  Spring  and  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  and  also 
for  Our  Page  to  go  to  press. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Un¬ 
ger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  Y'ork.  before  the  fifth 
of  the  month  if  intended  for  that  month.  Let¬ 
ters  are  welcome  at  any  time  but  if  received 
later  than  this  date  they  must  be  held  over. 
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W>e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  20,  1938 


-  o  New  Course 

in  FEED  SERVICE  .  - 

developed  e“  tiCallv  assures  his  success. 

■when  followed,  p  feeds  are  sold,  we 

In  the  Northeastern  States  w  er  devote  their 

specially  ««“d“3‘3dToo«  customers.  Wwa 
entire  time  to  giving :Pre“*®®  inspect  the  birds  and  outline 
these  men  are  called  m,  *eY  £  feeding  schedule  using 
svstem  of  management,  al  .  the  Beacon 

specialized  *>=<=< -gfcSRSL**  <*  N“‘h- 

S»"Ue  «»  pasli, 

WhT  Beacon  Feeds  Are  Be«« 

A  vital  part  of  this  «s  a  speSc  job.  Built  of 

Each  fits  into  the  system  c^L^obta£dble.  and  formu- 
the  highest  quality  mgre  {i  research  and  prac- 

lated  according  to  the  latest^ scier  produce  maxi- 

tical  experience,  Beacon 

mum  results.  the  Beacon  System 

At  this  season  we  urge  y  starting  Ration  from  your 

bT purchasing Bea~nC^ple«S®Us’rteI  ha5  b  a 

local  Beacon  dealer.  Th  for  nine  years.  Give 

^ufSrStoS  start  this  yea,.  Star,  them  on 
Beacon  System.  TMo 

THE  beacon  milling  CO..  INC. 

Cayuga,  New  York 


We  manufacture  a 
full  line  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  specialized  Poul¬ 
try  Rations  each  do¬ 
ing  a  specific  job  in 
the  life  cycle  of  the 
flock. 


it's  FREE 


TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  YEAR  ROUND  PROFITS  WITH 

wolf:  FARMERS’  FRIEND  ICHICKS 

Get  this  big  new  guide  book  and  Calendar-Cat¬ 
alog  . . .  it's  packed  with  facts  you  should  know. 

It  tells  why  Wolf  Breeders  are  under  APA  inspec¬ 
tion  . . .  why  they  are  bloodtested . . . 

QPQfl  and  why  they  are  bred  for  big  Egg 
production.  11  Profitable  breeds  at 
pro  moneysaving  prices,  by  ordering 
inn  now-  Send  'or  WOLF'S  Big  Guide 
Book  and  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

UP  Write  Box  5. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Get  this 
WOLF 
GUIDE  BOOK 

AND 

CALENDAR 

CATALOG 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  24  years  of  breeding  assures  you  of  larger  and  better  chicks,  higher 
LLunwmiu  livability,  pullets  mature  early,  larger  eggs  and  higher  flock 
average.  Breeders  are  2  to  7  years  old,  weighing  up  to  7  lbs.,  on  free  range.  Write  for 
FREE  photos  of  our  farm  and  stock,  also  price  of  Day  Old  Chicks,  Day  Old  Pullets  & 
■Cockerels,  also  Pullets  2  to  6  weeks  old. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R_ RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BUY  SEYMOUR  CHICKS 

And  See  More  Profits 

For  broilers  and  layers.  AAGrade  Barred,  Buff,  White 
Rocks,  Reds.  White,  Buff  Minorcas,  White  Rocks 
$8.45—100:  English.  White.  Brown  Leghorns  and  An¬ 
conas  $7.45 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed  $6.45 — (00:  Assorted 
$5.70 — 100.  A  Grade  chicks  $1.00 — 100  less.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  special  low  prices  on  sexed  chicks 
and  turkey  poults. 

SEYMOUR  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  Seymour,  Ind 

GRAYBILL’S >ag.rcakdI 

Hatched  in  Elec.  Incubators  —  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.50 — 100: 

Sexed  Pullets  95%  guar... $14 — 100:  Cockerels .. $3 — 100 
Write  for  1938  circular.  100  500  1000 

R.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks . $8.00  $40.00  $80 

N.  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70 

We  pay  postage.  Order  direct  from  this  advt. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100'%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL.  Box  R„  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Sherman  Bowden  &.  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

do-it-  with  -  SQU  ABS 

Easily,  steadily  raised  in  25  DAYS. 

Write  a  postcard,  get  our  Free  EYE¬ 
OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why  breed 
for  ordinary  trade  when  these  great 1 
luxury  national  markets  are  wide 
open  for  all  the  SQUABS  you  can 
ship,  every  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  prices?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  squabs  for  this  desirable  trade  wanted  daily. 
RICE  FARM.  205  Howard  St..  MELROSE.  MASS. 


-gUJUHFARMf  CHICK/S 


vcyRHI  All  Breeders  carefully  culled  &. 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 

m  *  ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  _ 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 

S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns .  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks .  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

R.  I.  Reds  or  New  Hampshires. . .  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Black  or  White  Giants .  5.25  10.00  48.75  95 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes. . .  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 
Grade  A  Wit  Leghorns  &  Bd.  Rocks..  10.00  50.00  100 
Grade  A  N.  Hanvps  &  SexLink  Pullets  11.00  55.00  110 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


^ ] 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshire  Reds  &  Heavy 
Mixed.  Also  large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorn  Sexed 
Pullets  90%  guar.  &  Day  old  Leg.  Cockerels.  Every 
Breeder  on  our  Farms  Blood  Tested.  Write  today  for 
our  low  prices  and  free  catalog  giving  full  details  of 
our  1G  years  of  breeding  for  size  and  egg  production. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


Calendar  — Catalog  Free 

Tells  all  about  Atkins  U.  S.  Approved 
Hi -Test  and  All -Scar  Mating  Chicks.  Old 
Hen  matings.  Ped.  ROP  sired  matings. 
Genuine  New  Hampshires.  14  other 
breeds.  Rigid  flock  supervision.  Ship¬ 
ments  on  time  as  ordered.  Liberal  early 
order  discounts.  Write  today. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Bx  287-L,  ATHENS.  0. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingxlale,  L.  I. 
Report  for  week  of  February  3  : 

During  the  18th  week  of  the  16th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.04  eggs  per  bird, 
or  at  the  rate  of  43  percent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  2.3  percent  over  last  week's 
production.  The  total  production  to  date 


is  63.05  eggs  per  bird. 

High  Pens  for  Week —  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Sclmell,  Legs .  73  73 

Harry  A.  Sclmell,  Legs .  69  68 

Eben  Wood,  N.  H .  66  63 

C.  D.  Cummings,  N.  H .  62  63 

William  R.  Speck,  W.  P.  R...  62  61 

J.  J.  Warren.  R.  I.  Reds .  59  56 

Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  .  59  57 

Weber  Duck  Farm.  R.  I.  Reds  58  58  j 

Redbird  Farm.  R.  I.  Reds .  58  56 

Mt.  Fair  Farm.  R.  I.  Reds _  5S  56 

High  Pens  to  Date — 

White  Leghorns — 

Harry  A.  Sclmell  . 1199  1270 

Harry  A.  Sclmell . 1061  1182 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns ..  1038  1086 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm .  999  1096 

Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  .  984  1060 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm  .  974  992 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  .  971  1074 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm  .  951  1011 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm  .  935  977 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm  . 1095  1121 

Redbird  Farm  . 10SS  1124 

J.  J.  Warren  .  989  977 

E.  B.  Parmenter .  960  980 

B.  P,  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace .  935  1010 

R.  O.  E.  Wallace.  . .  7S6  840 

V.  H.  Kirkup .  786  828 

W.  P.  Rocks — 

William  R.  Speck  .  892  943 

Philip  S.  Davis  .  630  723 

New  Hampshires — 

Eben  Wood  . 1237  1229 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  .  912  956 

Crossbreeds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery .  815  851 


Egg  prices,  highest  quotation,  N.  Y. 
market,  Feb.  3 :  White  26c,  brown  24c, 
medium  2214c. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  February  3 : 

Total  output  for  all  pens  in  the  18th 
week  of  the  Storrs  laying  test  was  6,009 
eggs,  or  a  yield  of  66  percent.  This  was 
104  eggs  less  than  in  the  previous  week 
but  258  better  than  in  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago. 

While  all  classes  except  R.  I.  Reds 
eased  off  a  little  there  were  no  sharp 
breaks  and  apparently  no  reason  why 
rallies  may  not  be  momentarily  expected. 

J.  J.  Warren’s  pullet  No.  7,  a  R.  I. 
Red  from  Massachusetts,  laid  120  eggs 
in  the  first  123  days  for  a  count  of  127 
points  and  thereby  rated  a  top  score  for 
the  entire  1,300  birds  in  the  test.  Roberts 
Poultry  Farm’s  No.  9  bird  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  Ralph  W.  Anderson's  No.  12 
from  Massachusetts  are  tied  for  second 
with  125  points  each. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 


principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 

Schwegler's  Hatchery,  N.  Y. ..  932  921 

New  Hampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 1287  1347 

James  H.  Horne,  N.  H . 1204  1244 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1160  1141 

John  Spangenberg,  Conn . 1082  1079 


Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 1335  1253 

Oakland  Farm,  Ii.  1 . 1109  1074 

Fuzzydele  Farms.  Pa . 1040  1027 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass....  1473  1523 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1441  1510 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 1375  1447 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 1412  1411 

South  Bend  P.  Farm,  Mass. ..1263  1329 
White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1427  1460 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo...  1300  1329 
Wm.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y. .  .  .  1345  1312 
Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo...  1321  1310 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa..  . . 1269  1302 

Weekly  Summary — 

Best  pen  for  week.  No.  56.  .  .  .  78  85 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  58 . 1473  1523 

Average  pen  total  to  date . 1050  1047 

Total  for  the  week . 6009  6311 

Total  to  date . 105.029  104,691 

Production — 

13  Anconas  .  74.7 

52  White  Wyandottes .  55.8 

78  New  Hampshires  .  65.8 

117  White  Rocks  .  56.8 

169  Barred  Rocks  .  61.8 

403  White  Leghorns  .  69.3 

468  R.  I.  Reds  .  68.0 

1300  average  all  varieties .  66.0 
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DICKELMAN 

^.^taated  BROODER 
O  Distal  HOUSES 


RAT-PROOF!  Fire-proof!  Built  to  endure! 

Made  of  Corrugated  Metal — 21  times 
stronger  than  plain  metal  houses! 

Every  Dickelman  is  actually  air- 
conditioned  for  health  and 
comfort.  Ample  warmth.  No 
piling.  No  crowding. 
No  dampness.  Write 
for  prices,  terms,  full 
details. 

THE  DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO. 
20  Mala  St.,  FOREST.  OHIO 


■■ 


1  can’t  get  all  my  eggs  inI 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
3^»1ZI HIT]  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let“EAUNILIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  FischeUnc.^^^^.V8!- 


KILLED  SURE 

...+li  is  easy  way  ! 

.  AVE MARIUS^  A 


CARBOUNEUM  J 
once  a  year  in  poultry  house  to  1 
kill  and  keep  out  Mites,  Blue  Buqs.etc. 

Preserves  wood.Stops  termites.  Free  booklet. 


■  CARBOUNEUM  Co.  Dept.  210  MILWAUKEE.  Wis.  I 


ob1eIttP0ULTRYJ0URNALissues25 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  Only  $1  for  3  years  or  25  cents  for  9 
man  tbs’  trial.  Agents  wanted  American  Poul¬ 
try  Journal,  540  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE  ^.SiMiI 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  bow  others  suc¬ 
ceed.  Three  years  $1.00;  nine  months’  trial  25e. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old  Chick* 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested.  Chick 
losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one- 
lialf  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Writ© — - 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
BOX  50  -  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

with 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

16  Profitable  Breeds.  Bred  for  High 
Production;  Livability.  combined. 
A.  P.  A.  Inspected  —  Blood-tested  — 
14-day  livability  guarantee  —  Low 
Prices.  Get  complete  facts  on  $500 
chick  contest.  FREE  CATALOG. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 

Box  332  Corydon,  Ind. 


Free  Catalog  fully  covers  our  seven  papular  breeds,  in¬ 
cluding  White  Leghorns  mated  with  pedigreed  males. 
Hatched  from  pullorum  tested  old  hen  breeders.  Baby 
Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  Crossbreds.  Guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Early  order  discount.  Write  today. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  BOX  R,  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


LONG’S 

Reliable  Hatchgr 


CHICKS:  Large  Typo  White  Leghorns.  $7.50: 
Barred  Rocks.  $8:  N.  H.  Reds,  $9:  Mixed.  $7. 
Personally  supervised  and  Tested.  Circular. 

Lena’s  Reliable  Hatchery.  Bx.  R.  Millerstown.  Pa. 


$7.00  PER  100.  Quality  N.  H.  Reds,  Legs..  Rocks. 
Giants.  Dotterer’s  Hatchery.  Shanesville,  Penna. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  pi  ices  aie 

given.  MILK 

Tanuarv  Farm  Prices — Distributors  operating- 
on  Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows: 
rmss  1  $2.40;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream, 

or,.  surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular 
formulas.  For  whole  product  of  plant,  $2.30. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City. 
Milk,  Grade  A,  qt.  16c,  pt.  10c,  Grade  B,  qt. 
13c  pt.  8c.  Heavy  cream,  %  pt.  23c,  pt.  44c, 
ot.  70c.  Special  heavy  cream,  %_  pt.  34c.  Light 
cream,  %  pt.  10c,  pt.  29c,  <it.  4ic. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  30%  to  31c;  extra, 
92  score,  3014  c;  first's,  90  to  91  score,  29%  to 
30c;  unsalted,  best,  32%e;  firsts,  31%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  24%  to  -25%c;  standard,  21c; 
brown,  fancy,  24c;  Pacific  Coast,  -4  to  3-c, 
storage,  16%e.  LIVE  P0ULXry 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  Quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  24  to  2oc ;  chickens,  20  to  —  ic,  ducks, 

17  to  19c.  DKESSED  poultry 

Fowls  1C  to  24c:  chickens,  25  to  32c;  tur¬ 
keys.  20  to  30c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  squabs,  lb., 

4o  to  °2c.  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $8.50  to  39;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7;  cows, 
S3  25  to  $0;  calves.  $12  to  $13:  hogs,  $9.05; 
lambs,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $3.50.  Beets,  bu.,  35  to 
50c.  Brussels  sprouts.  L.  I..  qt.,  7  to  13c.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Danish,  ton,  $50  to  $52.  Carrots,  100-lb. 
bag  $1  to  $1.17.  Celery  knobs,  bu.,  $1.2o  to 
$1.50.  Chives,  flat.  75c  to  $1.  Eggplants,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  Horseradish,  Mid.  Wn.,  bbl., 
$18  to  $21.  Kale,  bbl..  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Lettuce, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Lima  beans,  bu..  .->2.a0_  to  $3. 
Oyster  plant,  doz.,  75  to  S5c.  Onions,  50  lbs., 
75c  to  $1.53.  Parsnips,  bu.,  25  to_75c.  Peas, 
bu  $2  to  $3.  Peppers,  bu.,  $l.o0  to  $3.,»0. 
Radishes,  bu..  40  to  50c.  Romaine,  bu..  90c  to 
$1.  Spinach,  bu.,  50  to  90c.  Squash,  Hubbard, 
bbl  $3  to  $3.50.  Tomatoes,  repacked,  10-lb. 
box',’  75c  to  $1.50.  Turnips,  white,  cut  bu  ,  25 
to  50c.  Watercress,  100  belis..  $1  to  $4.  White 
potatoes,  bbl.,  $5  to  $0;  Me.,  Gr.  Mts.,  10O  lbs 
$1.10  to  $2.25;  Jersey  Cobbler,  No.  1,  100-lb. 
bag.  $1;  Conn.  Gr.  Mts.,  No.  1.  100  lbs.  $1.20 
to  $1.25.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.75;  cranberries,  % 
box  $1.50  to  $2;  kumquats,  qt.,  7  to  10c;  pears, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  strawberries,  pt.,  12  to  15c. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.12;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
75c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  45%c;  rye,  88%c; 
barley,  feeding,  Chicago  price,  50  to  60c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $24;  straw,  rye,  $20;  wheat  and  oat,  $12 

to  $13.  hothouse  PRODUCTS 

The  range  of  vegetables  grown  more  or  less 
under  glass  is  quite  large.  Many  Northern 
States  find  this  work  profitable  in  Winter. 

Asparagus,  Ill.,  doz.  belts.,  $4.50.  Beet  tops, 
N.  J.,  %  bskt.,  $1.50.  Celery  cabbage,  Ohio, 
bs'kt.,  60  to  65c.  Cucumbers.  Ind.,  fancy,  doz., 
$1  to  $1.50.  Dandelion  greens,  N.  J..  %  bskt., 
$1.50.  Mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  25  to_70e;  1-lb. 
bskt.,  18  to  20c.  Radishes,  N.  J.,  4o-beh.  box, 
$1.25;  50-beh.  bskt..  $1.25;  belt.,  6c.  Rhubarb, 
Mich.,  5-lb.  ctn..  20  to  65c.  Swiss  chard,  N. 
J.,  %  bskt.,  $1.30. 

DRIED  PEAS  AND  BEANS 

Beans — Domestic,  100  lbs.,  new  crop,  marrow, 
jumbo.  $5.85  to  $6;  pea,  $3.05  to  $3.70;  red  Sid¬ 
ney,  $4.25;  yellow  eye.  new,  $4.t>0;  fava,  $8  to 
$8.50;  lima,  reg.,  $5.50;  baby.  $4. 

Reas— Domestic.  100  lbs.  whole  green.  $2.o0; 
marrowfat,  $4:  split  green,  $2.60,  yellow,  $4._o; 
black  eye,  $3.90.  .  0„ 

Lentils — Chile,  new  crop,  jumbo,  $o  to  $o._o. 

RETAIL  TRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35  to  40c:  eggs,  35  to  40c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  toe; 
string  beaus,  lb..  10  to  15c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c*  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  a  to  10c,  ap¬ 
ples,  lb.,  3  to  6c;  strawberries,  pt.,  20c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  potatoes,  100  lbs..  $1 
to  $1.25:  sweet  potatoes,  bu..  60  to  80c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  50  to  65c;  kale,  bu.,  60c; 
carrots,  bu..  40  to  60c;  parsnips,  bu.,  aOc; 
eggs,  20  to  25c;  live  fowls,  IS  to  20c;  chickens, 
17  to  20c. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $8.o0  to  $9; 
good,  $7.50  to  $7.90;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $6  to  $7:  choice,  1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $8.25 
to  $8.75;  good.  $7.65  to  $8.25;  medium,  $7.25 
to  $7.65;  choice,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $S.50  to  $9; 
good,  $7.75  to  $8.25. 

Heifers,  choice,  $7.50  to  $8;  good,_$i  to^$7m0; 
mediums,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  common,  $5  to  1 3 . . 3. 

Cows,  choice,  $6  to  $6.50;  good.  JL i . 50  to  $6; 
common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.75;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice.  $6.50  to  $<;  cutter, 
common  and  medium,  $5.25  to  86.50. 

Feeder  and  stoeker  cattle,  good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8.25;  common  and 
medium,  $0.75  to  $7.25;  good  and  choice,  800 
to  1.050  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  common  and  medium, 
$5  to  $6. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice.  160  to  180  lbs.,  $9  to 
$9.50:  ISO  to  200  lbs..  $9  to  $9.50;  200  to  220 
lbs.,  $9  to  $9.25:  220  to  250  lbs..  $8.25  to  $8.;>0; 
250  to  290  lbs..  $8  to  $8.25:  290  to  350  lbs., 
$7.75  to  $8;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500  lbs., 
$7.50  to  $7.75. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  171. 

[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  ) 

WANTED — Equipped  and  stocked  dairy  farm  on 
shares.  PAUL  BROWN,  Durhamville,  N.  Y. 


20-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  fruit  growing.  1,650 
square  feet  housing,  new  5-room  house;  $1,100; 
leaving  country.  K.  GOSSMAN,  Medford,  N.  J. 


WILL  RENT  house,  good  condition,  5-25  acres, 
option  to  buy,  within  60  miles  New  York  City; 
must  bo  cheap;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


$1,800  WILL  BUY  15-acre  poultry  farm, 
'  equipped  for  1,000  hens;  $600  cash,  balance 
easy  terms;  write  for  description.  CLARK  M. 
BRAINARD,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  80  acres,  house  and  farm 
orderly  condition;  65  miles  New  York;  Lower 
Dutchess  County  Road;  1  mile  from  State 
road;  require  desirable  tenant;  $300  a  year. 
Address  ADVERTISER  4848,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  RENT,  in  Saratoga,  136  acres. 
CANDIDO,  2378  Arthur  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 30  acres,  part  timber,  7-room  house, 
large  barn,  other  outbuildings.  J.  M.  CARL¬ 
SON,  Claremont,  Virginia. 

20  ACRES,  sell  or  rent;  State  road,  6-room  bun¬ 
galow,  good  barn,  30  apple  trees,  all  garden 
land,  lots  shade;  $2,300,  $300  cash,  $20  month. 
ADVERTISER  4849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 65-acre  dairy  or  poultry  farm,  7 
miles  from  Flemington,  N.  J. ;  10-room  house 
with  all  improvements,  also  fireplaces;  6  acres 
woodland,  balance  tillable;  ideal  drainage  by 
buildings;  exceptional  opportunity:  write  for 
particulars.  IV.  E.  RITTENHOUSE,  Owner, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  48-acre  farm,  good  buildings; 

stream,  woodland,  public  road.  EDW.  CAF- 
FEN,  Dover,  Pa. 

SEVENTY-ACRE  POTATO,  poultry,  dairy  farm, 
good  buildings,  eight  rooms  furnished,  ma¬ 
chinery;  eighteen  hundred.  FRANK  HOSKIN, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm  within  GO  miles  New 
York:  some  buildings;  complete  description  to 
ADVERTISER  4854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — About  an  acre  of  woodland,  within 
commuting  distance  New  Y'ork  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Grade  A  dairy,  located  35  miles 
from  New  York  City  in  a  Long  Island  town; 

9  acres,  9-room  bouse,  all  improvements;  barn 
for  21  milking  cows,  outer  buildings,  milk 
house,  own  water:  milk  wholesaled  at  door  on 
a  9c  quart  contract;  price  $12,060,  %  cash;  12 
cows,  milker,  50  hens;  milk  contract  minimum 
$700  per  month  included.  ADVERTISER  4857, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 308-acre  dairy,  poultry  and  crop 
farm  or  country  estate;  established  profitable 
business;  main  bouse  11  rooms;  two-family  house 
for  help;  dairy  barns  for  30  cows  and  40  head  of 
young  cattle;  poultry-houses  for  1,500  layers: 
electricity,  running  water  and  natural  gas;  five 
miles  from  city  of  Hornell;  one-half  mile  from 
incorporated  village.  MRS.  I.  D.  KARR,  Al¬ 
mond,  N.  Y. 

l’OR  LEASE — Two  acres,  house  and  barn,  suit¬ 
able  for  commuter’s  home.  JOS.  J.  KUCIIAR, 
Montvale,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  farm; 

77%  acres,  all  tillable;  dairy,  poultry,  truck; 
14  stanchions,  7  brooder-houses.  7-room  dwelling; 
electric  light  and  pump;  $8,000  terms,  $6,000 
cash.  BOX  657,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  farm  or  part  farm  in 
Westchester  County,  about  20  acres  fertile 
land,  suitable  truck  gardening.  ADVERTISER 
4861,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

9%  ACRES  WOODLAND  near  Vineland,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry:  good  road;  full  price  $240, 
terms.  SCHEFFLER,  care  of  Safranek,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 

NICE  FARM,  74%  acres,  good  road  to  Balti¬ 
more,  Md,  Write  CHARLES  W.  SEIl’LE, 
Millers,  Md. 

112  ACRES.  NEW  house,  henhouse,  no  barn; 

$7,000.  JOHN  TRIFTSHAUSER,  Genesee 

County,  Alexander,  N.  Y. 

SALE — 200  acres  in  Adirondacks;  ideal  spot  for 
large  camp,  9-room  house,  bath,  running  water, 
electricity  available;  write  particulars.  BOX 
142,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y'. 

FOR  SALE — Part  of  a  well-stocked  commercial 
poultry  farm.  85  miles  out;  cash  needed 
$1,500.  ADVERTISER  4864,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

FOR  SALE — 10-acre  farm,  buildings,  hard  road. 
Box  72,  Route  2,  Huntingdon,  l’a. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE — Federal  Land  Bank,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  No  time  to  lose  in  selecting  and 
purchasing  the  farm  of  your  choice  if  you  plan 
to  take  full  advantage  of  this  year’s  crops.  We 
have  scheduled  for  sale  excellent  values  in  all 
types  of  farms  throughout  New  England,  New 
Y'ork  and  New  Jersey.  Write  for  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptions  and  long-term  financing  plan. 

LONESOME — Must  sell  quick  and  cheap,  build¬ 
ing  with  general  store,  stock;  8  large  rooms, 
furnished;  electric,  telephone;  2%  acres.  MRS. 
S.  FERNANDEZ,  Spillway  ltd.,  Ulster  County, 
West  Hurley,  N.  Yr. 

MILK  STATION  for  rent,  equipped  for  rail  or 
truek  shipment.  MARTYILLE  NEW  YORK 
MILK  CO.,  Martville,  N.  Y. 

140  ACRES,  GRADE  A  dairy  farm,  14-room 
house,  large  barn,  silo;  Montgomery  County, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4S68,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm  and  3-acre  water-front 
home;  owner.  TYSON,  Bivalve,  Md. 

NORTH  EAST,  PA. — 40-acre  fruit  farm,  apples, 
cherries,  plums,  pears,  peaches;  fine  view  Lake 
Erie;  good  buildings;  gravity  water  system,  gas 
well;  owner’s  health  failing.  ADVERTISER 
4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ON  EASTERN  Long  Island,  State  road.  Route 
25,  3  acres  land,  10-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  ideal  for  tourists,  gas  station  or  road- 
stand;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4874, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE,  OR  TRADE,  clear,  farm,  100  acres,  60 
cultivation,  buildings,  spring  water,  fruit, 
Ozarks,  Northwest  Arkansas;  320  acres.  Brew¬ 
ster  County,  Texas.  Address  COZY  COTTAGE 
PLACE,  Willseyville,  N.  Y. 

STORE  BUILDING  and  stock  for  sale  near  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  established  twenty-five  years;  building 
27x56,  addition  18x27,  two-story,  8-room  flat, 
with  improvements;  stock  consists  of  shoes,  dry- 
goods,  paints  and  restaurant  and  ice  cream 
parlor;  doing  good  business:  on  main-traveled 
street  in  town.  ADVERTISER  4877,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — House,  7  rooms,  improvements,  with 
road-stand,  on  main  highway,  open  country; 
no  farm;  give  price,  details,  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

125-ACRE  FARM,  17-room  tourist  home,  steam 
heat,  modern  improvements;  4  barns,  silo,  ice 
house,  poultry  house,  grain  house,  road-stand  and 
gas  station;  lake  frontage;  9  miles  from  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.;  on  main  highway.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  near  Williamsport,  Pa.,  fully 
equipped.  Write  B.  E.  RICHARDS,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa. 


SEVEN-ROOM  BUNGALOW,  conveniences,  ga¬ 
rage,  chicken  house,  one  acre;  seven  miles  As- 
bury  Park;  $650,  $1,000  mortgage,  5  years  to 
pay.  ADVERTISER  4906,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  OF  ABOUT  100  acres,  half  creek-bottom 
land,  excellent  buildings  in  good  condition; 
furnished  and  equipped;  within  100  miles  of 
New  York;  accommodate  60  boarders;  this  is  a 
real  bargain  as  sickness  compels  us  to  sell. 
ADVERTISER  4905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  poultry  farm,  20-60  acres, 
within  120  miles  New  York;  give  price  and 
details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4907,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  5  acres,  New  Jersey,  wood 
or  farm  land;  reliable  contractor  will  ex¬ 
change  building  improvement  work  for  any  kind 
land.  JOHN  DELUACROCE,  Mason  and  Carpen¬ 
ter  Contractor,  1147  Intervale  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  death,  will  lease  for  term  of 
years,  20-acre  vegetable  and  truck  farm,  all 
tilled,  on  concrete  road,  30  miles  New  York 
City;  large  house  and  barn;  leasee  to  buy 
equipment;  1.150  hotbed  sash,  200  mats,  auto 
truck.  2  horses,  tools  and  equipment;  in  good 
condition.  Apply  HERMAN  D1ENST,  Cox  Ave., 
Armonk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  Long  Island  farm  for 
general  farming;  give  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 105  acres,  all  tillable;  finest  po¬ 
tato  district;  12  acres  apples,  8  acres  aspara¬ 
gus;  concrete  highway;  3  residences,  2  strictly 
modern,  1  partially  modern;  50  miles  from  New 
York;  will  divide,  75  acres,  and  30  acres. 
GRAFTON,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm,  improved  highway, 
about  seven  rooms,  running  water,  electric, 
mail,  near  town;  New  York,  North  Jersey:  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4893,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SALE — 102-acre  dairy  farm,  equipped  if  desired. 
T.  R.  PENNEY,  Sherman  Ave.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


PROFITABLE  BERRY  and  fruit  farm.  South¬ 
ern  Vermont;  modern  house,  barn,  24  acres 
fertile  soil;  good  markets;  bargain.  MARTIN 
RICE,  Pownal,  Vermont. 


SACRIFICE  30-ACRE  poultry,  berry  farm, 
Ulster  County,  11-room  house,  outbuildings, 
poultry  houses,  all  in  excellent  condition;  price 
$4,500;  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ADVERTISER  4896,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 400  acres,  half  tillable,  stock  and 
tools;  one  mile  trout  stream,  three  miles  from 
churches,  high  school  and  railroads;  school  bus 
passes  the  door  on  State  road;  mail  delivered. 
C.  STONE,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — General  farm,  or  ideal  for  hunting 
or  resort;  70  acres,  lays  good,  electric  %  mile; 
plenty  water,  good  buildings,  ideal  for  fowls, 
gas  for  brooders,  cooking  and  lights;  near 
buildings;  high  school;  near  macadam  road; 
terms.  MRS.  CLYDE  VANDERHOOF,  Wells- 
boro.  Fa. 


SALE — 77-acre  farm,  3  dwellings,  iwultry  house 
16x150  ft.;  barn,  other  buildings;  fruit; 
$4,800;  will  give  terms.  ADAM  WANDLING, 
Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  FARM  containing  40  acres  woods. 

85  acres  tillable  and  15  acres  pasture;  will 
sell  with  stock  and  tools;  freshly  painted  build¬ 
ings;  have  electricity;  near  Rochester  and  on 
main  road.  HAROLD  WILFORD,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE,  OR  FARM  foreman,  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  with  purebred  cattle,  poultry,  horses, 
fruit  trees,  flowers;  married,  no  children;  best 
references;  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  4915, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  or  country  home;  will  give  in 
exchange  8-room  dwelling,  city  improvements, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.;  centrally  located,  15  miles 
Washington  Bridge,  Manhattan;  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW,  six  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  poultry  house,  two  acres;  excellent 
for  poultry,  tourist  trade;  national  highway  loca¬ 
tion;  only  $500  cash  required.  H.  C.  MacFAR- 
LAND,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


RENT — Bungalow;  poultry  house,  capacity  200; 

ten  acres  cultivated,  garden  crops,  strawber¬ 
ries,  hay;  cow,  implements;  rare  opportunity; 
location "  Catskill  Mountains.  ADVERTISER 
4917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  LEASE,  or  sale.  310-acre  dairy  farm,  50- 
cow  barn,  comfortable  12-room  house,  bath, 
telephone,  electricity:  highway  17,  near  Bing¬ 
hamton,  5  miles  railroad;  1,700  feet,  in  ideal 
Summer  boarder  section,  suited  for  bungalow 
colony;  advantageous  terms.  ADVERTISER 
4918,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  land,  good  road,  power  line, 
60  miles  city;  state  acres,  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4911,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established  retail  dairy  route  in 
large  busy  town,  250  quarts  daily;  23  head  of 
cattle,  trucks  and  equipment;  owner  retiring; 
for  details  write  DR.  TEICII,  Huntington  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 125-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm  in 
Northern  Mercer  County;  two  fine  barns  and 
beautiful  house  with  slate  roofs;  all  electrified; 
long,  unobstructed  fields  close  to  barns,  good 
pasture,  plenty  of  water;  on  good  road,  just 
off  U.  S.  Route  19;  for  particulars,  write 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Coehranton,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  OLD  colonial  brick  home,  4  fire¬ 
places.  130  acres  land,  trout  stream,  new 
county  highway.  35  minutes’  Saratoga  Springs; 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4923,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  157-acre  dairy  farm,  unequipped; 

fertile  land,  fine  buildings;  Mohawk  Valley; 
particulars  ADVERTISER  4924,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM,  main  highway,  Route  35, 
500-foot  front,  4  acres.  0.  C.  IIARDESTER, 
Key  port,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 294-acre  dairy  farm,  new  house, 
basement  barn,  120  feet;  to  settle  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  TO  RENT,  or  work  on  shares,  about  120 
acres  fertile  soil,  abundant  water,  electricity, 
fully  equipped  and  stocked;  can  carry  about 
45  head;  silos,  barns,  tenant  house  A-l; 
large  creek  on  property;  located  concrete 
road  near  Poughkeepsie;  only  honest,  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  need  apply;  give  full  details  past, 
present  activities.  ADVERTISER  4928,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


15  ACRES,  12  ROOMS,  colonial,  improvements; 

outbuildings;  dairy,  poultry,  boarders;  $8,500, 
terms.  A.  de  THOMAS,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  general  farm,  option  to 
buy.  ADVERTISER  4930,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SMALL  FARM,  new  3-room  house,  electric,  3 
outbuildings,  acre  land  clear,  more  available; 
cash  price  $1,700.  JOHN  WACHEK,  Holtsville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70;  buckwheat,  10  lbs.  $1.40. 
SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Buckwheat,  60  lbs.  $3.80,  two  $7.50; 

amber  $4.20;  send  for  complete  list.  WIX- 
SON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CLOVER  HONEY,  postpaid,  comb  5 
boxes  $1,  5-lb.  pail  75c.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  lleuvelton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover  $5.40,  amber  $4.20, 
buckwheat  $3.90;  28  lbs.  clover  $2.70,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.95,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.60;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  00-lb.  can,  here,  liquid  clover 
$5.40;  10  lbs.  delivered  $1.75;  write  for  special 
offer  on  buckwheat  (20  lbs.  delivered  $2.70). 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fall  mixed  flowers  in  60’s  $4.  A.  J. 
NORMAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  South  Florida,  tree-ripened  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates  (1  3/5 
bu.)  $5,  half  crates  $3,  delivered.  IDYLWILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


BUTTERNUTS  WANTED.  M.  GARLAND, 
Putney,  Virginia. 


LOOK — New  black  walnut  kernels,  1  lb.  75c,  2 
lbs.  $1.25.  5  lbs.  $2.50,  delivered.  BLACK 

WALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 


DELICIOUS  EVERGREEN  dried  sweet  corn, 
best  on  the  market,  postpaid  third  zone,  6  lbs. 
$2,  12  lbs.  $3.90.  GEO.  EBY,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHOICE  HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover  90c,  10  lbs. 

$1.60;  5  lbs.  buckwheat  80e,  10  lbs.  $1.40,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  No.  1  $1.90  gallon,  delivered 
third  zone.  DAN  S.  KINSINGER,  Salisbury, 
Pa. 


HONEY — Best  clover,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  prepaid;  2 
or  more  cans,  $1  each  f.o.b. ;  all  premium 
packages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  any  quantity. 
GRANTSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Grautsville,  Md. 


FIVE-GALLON  nONEY  cans,  20  cents  each. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDEN,  Buckland,  Mass. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Amber  clover,  buckwheat,  golden  rod; 

write  for  low  prices.  LAVERN  DEPEW, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  produced  by 
State  inspected  bees.  5-lb.  pail  S5e,  10-lb.  pail 
$1.50,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PARISH,  East 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CLOVER  honey,  postpaid  third  zone,  5- 
lb.  pail  $1;  2,  $1.80;  4,  $3.40.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Milk  hauling  contracts  or  milk-haul¬ 
ing  business.  JACOBSEN,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  $4  to  $25;  photos  6 
cts. ;  rugs,  goose  feather-beds,  pillows.  VERA 
FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 1,800-egg  Newtown  incubator,  also 
brooder  stoves.  ROBT.  WETMOItE,  Ripley, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Shenandoah  brooderette  and  broil- 
erette.  or  exchange  on  Hampshire  sheep.  JAS. 
ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Grimm  sap  outfit,  complete, 
with  one  thousand  buckets.  DANIELS'  BROS., 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  tractor,  factory  rebuilt 
throughout,  with  accessories;  smooth  wheel, 
seeder,  cultivating  tools;  $100  cash,  f.o.b.  DK. 
J.  L.  FULLER,  Willow  Grove,  l’a. 


NOTICE — George  Hadley  please  write.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small,  approximately  six-foot  long, 
hay  rake.  LAWRENCE  WINANT,  Millbrook, 
N.  Y. 


QUILTS  QUILTED.  MRS.  LEROY  LAWYER, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Used  buggy:  wheels  must  be  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  ADVERTISER  4882,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


CONVALESCENT  HOME  —  Convalescent,  aged, 
chronic,  resident  nurses:  reasonable:  20  miles 
from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Apply  F1NE- 
11URST.  Cherry  Lane,  Tallman,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  40  acres  clear,  house  7 
rooms,  garage,  barn;  no  tools;  lease.  Apply 
0.  P.  CLAYTON,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  la  Homa  Fruit  Farm,  near 
Watkins  Glen;  75  acres;  for  particulars,  write 
ELIZABETH  KEADY,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


MUST  SELL  130-acre  farm,  beautifully  located, 
Adirondacks;  no  buildings;  price  less  than 
value  pine  on  land.  ADVERTISER  4821,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOME  FOR  NERVOUS  and  mentally  retarded 
boys  and  girls,  42  acres,  occupational  projects, 
home  training,  recreation;  individual  care  and 
experienced  supervision.  BRADFORD  HILLS, 
Canton,  Pa. 


GIVEN  TO  AN  elderly  man  who  has  means  to 
pay  way,  that  has  no  people  to  care  for  him, 
board,  room  in  modern  comfortable  home;  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings,  in  country;  location,  southern 
part  Broome  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4875, 
j  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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y^Lef  me  send 
you  this  FREE 
BOOK  on  how 
to  make  more ^ 
PROFITS 


with  £ch  wegler's 


TH0R-0-BRED  CHICKS 


Stjmbipf  o f  (fit 01  tit  if  fttr  Hi  Y*»*irs 


You  should  read  this  book  before  ordering  your  chicks. 
It  tells  the  complete  story  of  how  you  can  make  money 
with  Schwegler's  Thor-O-Breds. 

BLOOD  OF  NATIONAL  WINNERS 


Contests  prove  that  Thor-O-Breds  have  the  blood  of  cham¬ 
pions.  At  1937  Passaic  County  N.  J.  Contest,  Schwegler's 
Rhode  Island  Red  made  HIGHEST  record  with  313  eggs, 
340  points.  At  Western  New  York  Schwegler's  White  Leg¬ 
horn  322  points  —  Barred  Rock  301  Eggs.  Other  winnings. 

S  E  X  E  D  Raise  all  pullets  and  make  greater  profits. 
PU>  |  etc  Schwegler's  Thor-O-Breds  are  the  choice  of 
thousands  because  they  are  bred  to  lay. 

BIG  DISCOUNT  Get  the  facts 

and  low  prices  today.  Our  big  Free 
book  and  CALENDAR  CATALOG  tells 
all.  It  explains  cash  prize  contest.  Send 
for  your  copy  today.  * 

SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY 

207  NORTHAMPTON  •  BUFFALO,  N  Y. 


$7-50 


$250  CASH  PRIZES— WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds,  N.  Hamp- 
shires.  Bar.  Rocks, 

Rock -Red  Cross,  Red -Rock 
Baby  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
100%  Pullorum  Clean 

REPRODUCERS  of  America’s  finest 
strains — Kimber,  Mclx>ughlin,  Rice,  Hanson  I/eg- 
liorns;  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds;  Twitcliell  N.  Hamp- 
shires:  Lake  Winthrop  Rocks.  Every  chick  backed 
by  many  generations  high  record  dams.  Free  cata- 
lQS-  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

S02  Trumansburg  Road,  -  Ithaca,  New  York 


QujiitMCHICKS 


For  Greater  Profits 

Proved  Profit  Makers  25  Years  -  Quick  Maturing 
Heavy  Layers  -  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

Master  Bred  Strains 

Barred  Rocks  -  R,  I.  Reds  -  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  -  New  Hampshire* 
Day-Old— 3  Weeks’ -Old  Chicks 
4  to  12  Weeks-Old  Leghorn  Pullets 
White  Runner  Ducklings 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Quotes  low  1938 
prices.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

1  MILFORD  ROAD  FRENCBTOWN,  N.  J. 


$£.95 

•  w  . 


BIG  CHICKS  and  TURKEYS 

Bloodtested  —  Selected 
White.  BIk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma, 

Sussex,  Buff  Minorca,  N.  H.  Red,' 

Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  _ 

I.angshang.  White  &  Bar.  Rock.  pep  jqj 

f ‘ornish,  18c.  „„ 

Mixed —  (Above  Breeds) . $7.95-100 

TURKEYS.  12  or  more.  Bronze  40c;  Black  Spanish 
45c.  Send  NO  Money.  Clucks  C.  O.  I).  100%  alive. 
KLINES  HATCHERY.  Box  7.  MIDOLECREEK.  PA. 

MAYWOOD  FARMS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  from  breeding  flocks  bloodtested 
for  Pullorum.  All  hatching  eggs  produced  on  our  farms. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock-Red 
cross  breds.  Write  for  Price  List. 

MAYWOOD  FARMS  -  BENTON,  PENNA. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

Highest  Grade  Pedigreed,  blood-tested  and  vaccinated, 
s  mos.  old,  $5  ea.  sa.GO  for  10.  We  are  keeping  all  pullets. 

THE  LOCHSTEAD  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM, 
P.  O.  Concord,  Masa, 


WAGNER’S  TUSTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rooks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Wit.  Wyandottes, 
$8-100;  Wli.  Giants.  $10.  Big  English  Wh.  Leg.,  $7.50; 
H.  Mix,  $7.  Safe  del.  postpaid.  Free  cir.  Wagner  Bros. 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


D  C  f*  If*  C  State  Bloodtested  Chicks.  23  leading 
DLL  IV  D  Breeds.  Headed  with  R.O.P.  Cockerels. 
$10-100.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks.  $20:  Poults.  $45. 
BECK’S  U.S.  APPROVED  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

PARMENTER  REDS  —  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Males. 
Barred-Red  crosses.  Day  old  pullets.  Hatching  eggs. 
State  tested  for  Pullorum  disease.  F.  D.  THOMAS, 
SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  MEDWAY.  MASS. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  of uTrap nested 

t/  i' '  '*'+<**  Ri untested. 


■This  way  to 


HATCHES 


Poor  hatches  may  often  be 
traced  to  a  shortage  of  Vita¬ 
min  D  or  Vitamin  A  In  the 
ration.  Make  sure  your 
breeders  get  a  full  supply  of 
both  vitamins.  Give  them  a 
balanced  feed  containing 
NOPCO  XX — a  time-tested, 
uniform,  dependable  Vita¬ 
min  A  and  D  source.  At  your 
dealer’s  in  mill-mixed  or 
locally  mixed  feeds,  or  in 
handy  cans  for  home  use. 
National  Oil  Products  Co..  Inc. 

Essex  St.,  Harrison,  N.  1. 


COD 

LIVER 

OIL 


February  26,  1938 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


I  would  like  some  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Diesel  Power  Engineering  School. 
1124  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I 
am  interested  in  Diesel  power  and  have 
talked  with  their  agent.  My  family  have 
subscribed  for  The  K.  N.-Y.  for  several 
years  and  we  all  like  it.  H.  w.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  school  is  reported  to  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  under  Ohio  laws  as  Diesel 
Power  United  Engineering  Schools,  Inc. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  a  complaint  against  Iloy  Hemphill, 
trading  as  the  Diesel  Power  United  En¬ 
gineering  Schools,  San  Francisco ;  Diesel 
Power  United  Schools.  Inc..  Minneapolis ; 
Diesel  Power  United  Schools,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  alleging  misleading  represen¬ 
tations  in  the  sale  of  correspondence 
courses  in  Diesel  engines,  air-condition¬ 
ing,  refrigeration  and  other  trade  sub¬ 
jects.  The  advertisements  and  sales  of  the 
course  are  alleged  to  have  represented  the 
schools  to  be  the  largest  and  greatest 
schools  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States 
and  that  they  conduct  a  nation-wide  em¬ 
ployment  service ;  that  they  prepare  men 
for  high-salaried  jobs;  that  they  have 
jobs  to  offer  instead  of  merely  in  the 
business  of  giving  instruction.  These 
facts,  it  is  alleged,  are  not  true.  The 
Commission  claims  that  the  use  of  the 
word  “engineering”  is  misleading  because 
the  courses  only  fit  students  for  work 
as  mechanics  and  does  not  give  training  in 
engineering  science  comparable  to  courses 
in  technical  schools  which  lead  to  a 
degree. 

According  to  the  complaint,  practical¬ 
ly  identical  courses,  using  material  fur¬ 
nished  by  Hemphill,  are  offered  by  the 
above  schools  and  it  is  alleged  they  all 
use  virtually  the  same  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  and  sales  policies.  Hemphill  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  directing  head  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  and  Kansas  City  corporations.  Twenty 
days  have  been  given  to  answer  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

I  received  an  advertisement  through 
the  mail  from  the  Harbor  Merchandise 
Co.,  9S-100  Park  St.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
asking  for  people  to  mail  their  adver¬ 
tising.  I  sent  the  dollar  asked  as  a 
down  payment  with  the  understanding 
that  if  I  did  not  desire  to  do  the  work 
my  money  would  be  refunded.  After 
reading  the  material  I  found  it  not  as 
expected,  so  returned  it  as  agreed.  The 
Post  Office  in  Hartford  advised  my  let¬ 
ter  enclosing  the  material  had  been  re¬ 
fused  by  the  Hartford  Merchandise  Co. 
Will  you  expose  their  scheme  through 
your  paper?  No  doubt  they  took  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  in  like  manner.  L.  M.  T. 

New  York. 

The  Harbor  Merchandise  Co.,  is  no 
longer  in  business  in  Hartford  and  were 
prosecuted  and  convicted  in  the  United 
States  court  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  Usually  material  sent  to  be 
mailed  in  this  way  is  something  one 
would  not  care  to  distribute  and  we  are 
glad  the  Post  Office  Department  stopped 
this  particular  fraud. 

The  American  Book  Mart,  140  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago.  Ill.,  advertise  over  the 
radio  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  old 
books  in  good  condition,  and  they  charge 
10  cents  for  a  small  list,  but  every  book 
they  want  must  have  something  unusual, 
as  a  mispelled  word  somewhere  through¬ 
out  the  book,  or  some  other  defect.  Then 
they  want  a  dollar  for  a  larger  list  of 
books.  Are  they  reliable?  L.  F.  s. 

Florida. 

To  our  mind  the  chief  interest  of  the 
American  Book  Mart  is  the  sale  of  the 
catalog  at  10  cents.  If  they  can  sell  a 
larger  one  for  '$1  it  is  more  easy  money. 
“Rare”  books  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  most  of  them  are  in  collections,  and 
pretty  well  tracked  down  by  collectors. 
The  company  gambles  on  a  long  chance 
that  they  may  pick  up  ail  occasional  old 
book  but  we  warrant  the  dimes  and  dol¬ 
lars  form  the  largest  part  of  their  capital. 
Responsible  old  book  dealers  are  glad  to 
advise  whether  a  book  lias  a  value  with¬ 
out  selling  a  catalog. 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Chicago.  My  hus¬ 
band  took  out  a  policy  on  the  installment 
plan ;  .$10  a  year,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $2  per  month.  He  has  made  two  pay¬ 
ments  and  each  time  a  receipt  has  been 
sent  him  urging  him  to  send  the  balance 
at  once.  He  has  paid  the  carrying 
charge  and  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
want  the  balance  so  badly.  We  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  a  dollar  and  before  we  send 
any  more  payments  would  like  any  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  give  us.  H.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

This  $10  policy  is  also  a  limited  policy 
and  these  limited  policies  have  proved  a 
disappointment  to  many  who  were  led  to 
believe  by  the  agent  that  they  covered  any 
and  all  accidents  they  might  incur.  No 
accident  is  covered  except  those  specially 
mentioned  and  defined  in  the  contract 
and  if  the  accident  does  not  occur  in  the 
identical  way  and  in  every  particular  as 
outlined  in  the  policy,  the  policyholder 
and  subscriber  is  just  out  of  luck — he  re¬ 
ceives  no  payment  and  his  money,  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  is  thrown  away.  The 
agents  represent  these  policies  as  a  big 
bargain  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
expensive  and  improvident  because  they 
fail  to  cover  the  many  and  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  that  are  not  included  in 
the  policy.  One  party  remarked  she  took 
the  American  Agriculturist  three  years 
as  it  was  the  only  way  she  could  get  the 
$1  policy  they  offered  and  she  wanted  the 
policy.  When  offered  with  publications, 
as  they  are,  there  is  little  real  value  in 
either  publication  or  the  policy.  The 
limited  power  of  the  policy  is  carefully 
obscured  or  the  sale  could  not  be  made. 

The  agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  uncovered  a  fake  butter  racket 
which,  it  is  said,  cost  the  government 
$250,000  in  taxes  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  fraud,  it  is  alleged,  consisted  of  sell¬ 
ing  as  true  butter  a  white  substitute 
which  had  been  colored.  About  three  tons 
of  the  substitute  were  seized. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  you  our  appreciation  of  your 
tine  magazine.  The  articles  in  it  are  very 
helpful  in  many  ways.  We  feel  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  dependable  if  in  your 
paper.  l~our  agent  has  just  called  and 
we  have  renewed  our  subscription  for 
three  years.  My  nephew  was  solicited  by 
Associated  Adjusters,  623  N.  Second  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  through  the  mail.  They 
said  if  he  was  interested  they  would 
send  him  a  questionnaire,  which  when 
filled  out  and  returned  would  make  him 
eligible  for  a  position  as  adjuster  for  in¬ 
surance  companies.  He  returned  the 
questionnaire  along  with  $5  which  they 
requested.  Then  they  sent  him  a  pam¬ 
phlet  to  study.  Another  letter  informed 
him  that  now  he  is  to  wait  until  insur¬ 
ance  companies  notify  him  of  cases  to 
adjust.  He  has  waited  three  or  four 
months.  Any  information  that  you  can 
give  me  regarding  this  company  will  he 
appreciated.  E.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

The  company  purports  to  offer  posi¬ 
tions  as  automobile  and  accident  claim 
adjusters.  After  sending  the  required  $5 
it  is  claimed  the  applicant’s  name  is  listed 
in  a  directory  which,  we  understand,  is 
sent  to  insurance  and  finance  companies. 
These  are  the  people  who  may  employ  the 
adjuster.  If  the  applicant  decides  not  to 
continue  he  must  notify  the  company 
within  15  days  after  sending  the  $5  re¬ 
mittance  and  his  money  will  be  refunded. 
We  have  one  case  where  this  amount  has 
not  yet  been  refunded  although  our  read¬ 
er  states  the  request  was  sent  within  the 
time  limit.  The  Associated  Adjusters 
claim  the  name  had  gone  into  the  direc¬ 
tory  and  they  are  not  required  to  make 
refund.  We  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the 
directory  and  do  not  know  what  concerns 
receive  it.  but  several  responsible  insur¬ 
ance  companies  advise  us  they  do  not  use 
adjusters  from  such  lists  and  do  not 
know  this  company. 

The  Public  Utility  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  ruled  that  hereafter  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  whose  lands  embrace  gas 


Our  new  illustrated  catalog  is  just  off  the  Dress  and 
it  is  free  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Send  for  it  today 
and  learn  more  about  SUSQUEHANNA  STRAIN,  the 
greatest  money  making  strain  of  chickens  known. 

STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 
All  chicks  sold  by  us  are  bloodtested  by  tlie  long  tube 
agglutination  test  for  B.  W.  D.  Your  insurance  against 
early  losses  and  abnormal  mortality. 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Purebred  day  old  millets  or  cockerels,  guaranteed)  sex 
accuracy  of  93%.  All  chicks  sexed  by  a  world  known 
sexing  authority  b.v  the  tbne  tried  .lapanase  method. 
We  were  the  first  in  the  East  to  offer  sexed  chicks — 
Play  safe,  buy  from  the  pioneers.  BROILER  RAISERS 
will  be  interested  in  our  attractive  prices  on  cockerels 
Better  and  cheaper  for  broilers.  Ask  for  our  free  book 
let  —  THE  WILAT  WHY  AND  HOW  OF  CHICK 
SEXING.  Tells  all  about  sexing. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Learn  about  our  NEW  METHOD  processed  chicks. 
Different  front  ordinary  started  chicks.  Available  at 
two.  three  and  four  weeks  of  age.  You  avoid  all  the 
trouble,  worry  and,’  danger  of  loss  during  the  critical 
first  few  weeks.  We  are  brooding  experts,  let  us  have 
your  brooding  worries,  and  start  you  off  with  lvea.lthv, 
vigorous,  well  developed,  started  chicles  or  pullets. 
“Well  started  is  half  raised” 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS  AVAILABLE 
New  Hampshire!,  Rhode  Islands.  White  Leqhorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Giants.  Redi-Rock 
crossbreds,  Corno-Red  crossbreds.  New  Hampshire 
Whites.  Poults,  started  capons,  started  pullets. 

FREE  CERTIFICATE  FOR  PROMPTNESS 
If  you  writ©  at  once  we  will  send  you  a  free  PROFIT 
SHARING  CERTIFICATE  which  entitles  you  to  a 
big  saving  on  your  chick  order.  Write  at  once,  a 
I>ostcard  will  do.  Print  name  and  address  plainly. 
SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  Montrose.  Pa.  


TROEHLEIN 

BROTHERS 

13 l ae  Ribbon  S Itain 

LEGHORNS 

HIGHEST  5 -YEAR  AVERAGES 
AT  HUNTERDON  AND  PASSAIC 

Two  Blue  Ribbon  Awards  attest  the 
achievement  of  our  pens  at  Hunterdon 
and  Passaic  Contests,  where  they  averaged  over  251 
eggs  cacti  year  for  the  five-year  period  ending 
September  22.  1937. 


18  years’  Breeding  for  Production 

Consistent  R.  O.  P.  Trapnesting  and  pedigreeing  com¬ 
bined  with  Progeny  Testing.  AH  breeders  are  Official 
State  Tested  for  pullorum  (B.W.D.).  We  set  only 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

Let  our  Blue  Ribbon  strain  boost  your  profits. 
Write  for  catalog. 

STROEH LEIN  BROS.  >ox  so. 

QUALITY  Poultry  TMtseMONrmieMj. 


STERN  BROS., 
WONGEViTVl 

Leghorns 


Buy  HEN  Chicks  for 

Health— Stamina--Longevit 

Our  HEN  Chicks  are  larger,  and 
more  rugged.  They  will  mature 
into  pullets  that  have  the  stamina  i; 

6ary  to  produce  heavily  without  bre: 
down.  We  supply  many  of  New  Jersey's 
most  successful  commercial  egg  producers. 

Breeders  2  to  9  Years  Old 


Backed  by  pedigree  breeding  program  and  high 
official  contest  records. 

Also  New  Hampshire  and  Rock-Hamp.  Cross  for 
broilers,  roasters  and  brown  eggs. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  attractive  prices. 
STERN  BROS.  Dept  E.  SO.  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


HANSON 

STRAIN 
WHITE 
EGHORNS 

BEST  MONEY  CAN  BUY 

Write  for  new  descriptive 
folder  and  price  list  —  also 
explains  in  detail  our  six  other  Breeds. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS. 

Started  Chicks  and  4  If'eek  Old  Pullets. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
^^C^Srotnn^Prog^^SergeanUvilJe^LJ. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


WORLD  CHAMPION.  Life  Tima 
Layers.  Vineland  Hen  Contest. 

Proven  high  speed  production  com¬ 
bined  with  Long  Laying  Life.  1938 
Chicks  carry  direct  breeding  of 
Vineland  Hens.  270-348  Egg  Sired. 

Write  for  Catalog,  FREE. 

IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100.  NEW  PALTZ  N  Y 


P’S  BMMHLCcmm 

*  ^  CHICKS 


From  large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 
.  „  EhiBlisli  S.  C*  \U  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  ,  lbs.  Mated  with  R.  O.  I'.  Pedigreed  Cock¬ 
erels.  Extra  Quality  chicks  from  Blood-Tested 
healthy,  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $10  per  100, 
$48.50  per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  Ar- 
J’uaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
Robert  l  Clauser.  Box  R.  Kleinfe'tersville.  Pa. 


The  existing  assets  of  Clarke  Brothers, 
private  bankers,  who  failed  in  1929  with 
a  loss  of  approximately  $5,000,090. 
were  sold  to  a  creditors’  committee  for 
one  dollar.  The  assets  include  notes  in 
the  amount  of  $1,300,000,  which  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  uncollectible  by  the  trustee  for 
the  bankrupt  estate.  A  group  of  credi¬ 
tors  wanted  to  make  an  attempt  to  real¬ 
ize  on  the  assets  and  three  lawyers  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  estate.  The 
referee  in  bankruptcy  advised  against 
making  payments  to  the  committee, 
stating  that  the  creditors  had  lost  enough 
as  it  is.  There  is  no  known  value  to  the 
assets  and  any  attempt  at  salvage  appears 
to  be  a  forlorn  hope. 


wells  shall  no  longer  receive  free  fuel  for 
their  stoves  and  gas  lamps.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  gas  companies  violated  the  pub¬ 
lic  utility  law  by  giving  land  owners 
such  service  in  return  for  gas  and  oil 
rights. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  revoked  the  license  of  II.  Warne 
&  Co.,  273  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
Claims  for  unpaid  produce  shipped  to 
Warne  &  Co.,  since  July  1,  1937.  may  be 
presented  to  the  Department  for  collec¬ 
tion  against  the  bond  which  had  been 
filed  for  the  license  year,  July  1,  1937.  to 
June  30,  1938.  Write  the  Department 
at  Albany  for  claim  blanks. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  Barred  Cross-Breds. 
New  Hanipahires,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
\  igorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 


QjUuHji 


POULTRY  FARM 
£r  HATCHERY 


BOX  NO.  I,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


SAMERA  CATALOG  — FRE_ 

**  Pi*  picture-catalog:  of  famoua  Golden  Rule  Hutchery 
trea.  Golden  Rule  off  era  high  quality  chicka  in  18  fine  breeds 
1003b  live  arrival.  All  stock  blood-teated  against  B.W.D.  Chick 
losaea  first  14  days  replaced  at  half  price  Big  discounts  for  early 
order*.  Send  poat  card  today  ! 

GOLDEN/ RULE  HATCHERY  Bat  2»  BUCYRU9,  OHIO 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

best  prices  paid 

BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 

krakaur  poultry  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

!*.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St. _ New  York.  N.  V. 

First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa. 
_  timothy,  dairy  trade  a  speciality. 

137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — hook  through  your  attic  and  trunks  for 
old  letters.  Highest  prices  paid  for  envelopes  be¬ 
fore  1875.  Send  envelopes  complete  by  insured  mail. 
Reference:  Bast  Stroudsburg  National  Bank. 

PAUL  BERNER.  -  EAST  STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Spend  your  winters  in  the  South¬ 
land,  vacant  plot  80x200,  nice  resi¬ 
dential  section.  Home  linanccd. 

HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  KELLY 


Miami,  Fla. 

Price  *1000. 


Long  Island  Truck  Farm 

PORT  JEFFERSON,  N.  Y. — ■  Two  road  frontages,  75 
acres  8  acres  wooded.  Real  Buy.  $250  per  acre. 
Byron  T.  Sammis,  381  New  York  Ave.,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

, .  j  in  40  Acre*— 3  miles  village,  70  miles 

Abandoned  raim  N.  Y.  City,  old  dilapidated  house 

and  barn,  brook,  springs,  well.  Price  *2000— half  casli 
balance  monthly.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  New  York 


WANTED 


Currier-Tves  pictures,  and  antiouo  pistols. 

J.  SERVEN.  S0N0ITA,  ARIZONIA 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  musf  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


HERDSMAN  WANTED,  experienced:  write  giv¬ 
ing  full  information  and  capabilities,  salary 
desired:  must  lie  aide  to  take  full  charge. 
JERSEY  HOMESTEADS  AGRICULTURAL  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Inc.,  Hights town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  farmer,  drive 
truck,  milk,  general  farm  work;  good  home, 
year  around  job;  no  liquor;  references.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  HENDBE,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


SOBER,  HONEST,  industrious,  single  man  on 
dairv  farm;  steady:  references.  M.  SAT- 
TERTIIWAITE,  Wood  side,  l*a. 


WANTED— Domestic  or  housekeeper  for  old 
man.  M.  VAN  ALLEN,  Nortliford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy-poultry  farm: 

must  be  sober,  dependable,  agreeable,  good 
worker;  state  wages  expected  and  qualifications; 
willing  to  pav  right  man  good  wages;  permanent 
position.  l’AUL  MESICK,  Chatham  Center, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Handy-man  on  30-acre  farm  in  Ban¬ 
tam,  Conn.;  knowledge  of  carpentry,  farming 
and  poultry;  §20  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
48(50,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER  to  develop  large  Dut¬ 
chess  County  farm  according  to  Bio-Dynamic 
agriculture ;  unusual  opportunity  to  learn  and 
work  with  important  new  method;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  all-round  dirt  farmer  with  best  ref¬ 
erences:  agricultural  school  graduate  pre¬ 

ferred  but  practical  experience  more  important; 
state  salary  expected.  Apply  AD\  ERT1SEU 
48(52,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  boys,  help  farm;  one  milk  two 
cows;  other  farm  experience  not  necessary; 
§15  and  §10  respectively  monthly  and  found. 
R.  A.  SHEPARD,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
that  is  faithful  and  trusty,  that  saves  his 
money,  that  is  interested  in  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cows,  for  general  farming;  will 
Pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  48(>3,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  VI AN,  reliable,  sober,  experienced  on 
small  poultry  farm:  fifteen  per  month  and 
maintenance.  KEETTLElt,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  wanted  March  1  or  after,  poultry 
farm  and  feed  business;  cosy  two-room  bun¬ 
galow,  fuel,  light,  eggs,  poultry,  garden  fur¬ 
nished,  §40  per  month;  steady  position;  must 
have  operator’s  license;  give  age,  weight  and 
height;  if  couple  no  objection;  experience  not 
necessary.  EMIL  L.  KLEIN,  East  Moriches, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  farm-hand;  must  he 
good  milker:  §30  month,  room,  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  18(515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  age  35  to  45;  man 
to  handle  small  farm,  50  miles  from  New 
York,  milk  cow.  care  poultry,  gardening,  handy¬ 
man;  woman,  plain  cook  and  housework;  family 
two  adults;  §50  per  month,  room  and  board; 
state  full  details.  ADVERTISER  4872,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Practical  nurse  at  liberty,  physi¬ 
cians’  references.  ADVERTISER  47152,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  cowman  want¬ 
ed  to  work  in  modern  cow  barn;  permanent 
position ;  purebred  Guernseys;  write  fully  re¬ 
garding  experience  and  references.  CLEGI10KN 
CORPORATION,  l.ongwoods,  Vld. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  man  on  farm,  good 
milker:  §25  monthly.  EDWARD  GONNER- 
MANN.  R.  F.  D.  2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  small  dairy  farm, 
dry-liand  milker,  good  teamster;  must  be  clean 
and  reliable;  no  liquor;  references  preferred;  §40 
mouth,  room  and  board.  PERCY  110G BEN,  Box 
388,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  for  dairy,  fruit  farm; 

§50,  house,  garden,  milk;  wife  board  2  men: 
also  single  man,  about  §35  and  board;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  LELAND  W.  IRISH, 
V  ala  t  ie,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED— Man  to  care  for  flower, 
vegetable  garden,  odd  jobs,  no  livestock: 
woman,' cook,  light  housework,  no  laundry;  small 
family,  new  modern,  year-round  home  in  Mary¬ 
land;  own  room,  bath,  privacy:  salary  §80  to 
start;  please  state  age,  nationality,  experience, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  4881,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDY'-MAN  TO  CARE  for  one  cow,  chickens, 
garden;  state  age;  no  liquor;  neat,  good  home; 
wages  §10  monthly.  J.  E.  WHITAKER,  R.  3, 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farm-hand  familiar  with  market 
garden  work,  good  tractor  operator  and  will¬ 
ing  worker;  §30  a  month  with  room,  board  and 
washing.  ADVERTISER  4885.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  WHITE,  Christian.  no  children: 

woman  experienced  cook;  man  knowledge 
small  fruits,  vegetables,  home  dairy;  write  full 
experience,  snapshot,  references,  wages.  D.  VI. 
HIXRICHS,  Essex.  Conn. 


MARRIED  COUPLE;  man  for  dairy  and  general 
farm  work;  wife  to  do  housework  for  small 
family.  ADVERTISER  4800,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  married  man,  small  fami¬ 
ly;  experienced  with  cows,  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  handy  with  tools,  not  afraid  of  work;  board 
one  man  in  season:  good  home,  good  wages, 
modern  conveniences  and  privileges;  no  cigar¬ 
ettes;  give  all  particulars,  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4892,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple  to  operate  10-acre 
truck  and  poultry  farm  on  shares;  Southern 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4S95,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


STEADY'  COUPLE  for  housework;  woman,  good 
cook;  man,  experienced  driver  and  handy 
around  house;  private  family;  pleasant  Con¬ 
necticut  town:  §50  month;  write  fully,  give 
references.  ADVERTISER  4898,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  April  1,  agreeable,  energetic 
outside  general  man  on  small  estate,  upper 
Westchester  County;  care  lawns,  vegetable- 
flower  gardens,  two  saddle  horses;  handy  with 
tools,  drive  truck,  tractor;  light  farming;  Win¬ 
ter  clear  woods,  build  walls:  §75  month  with 
large  comfortable  house,  no  improvements.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT,  SINGLE,  reliable,  experienced 
man  for  dairy  and  farm  work;  about  40  years; 
build  up  Ayrshire  herd  on  modern  farm;  no 
smoking  or  booze;  must  be  good  worker:  best 
references;  full  particulars,  wages  expected  first 
letter;  permanent,  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
4920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  good 
milker  and  teamster;  §30.  ROBERT  CLARK, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  good 
cook,  modern  home,  3  miles  from  Suffern.  4 
adults:  state  experience,  salary,  nationality, 
etc.  P.  0.  BOX  5,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  run  farm;  wages,  also  share 
returns;  unusual  opportunity.  BOX  3,  Salem, 
Ohio. 


WANTED — White  couple,  March  1;  man.  care 
for  grounds,  garden,  livestock,  occasional 
driving:  woman,  liousewprk,  cooking,  light  laun¬ 
dry;  give  ages,  experience  and  wages.  BOX 
253.  Millbrook.  X.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  wanted  on  irrigated  truck 
farm  on  shares:  modern,  steam  heat,  electri¬ 
fied  home.  KEVIBLE,  I.ower  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  for  Smithtown,  Long  Island, 
farm;  man  to  take  care  of  grounds  and  poul¬ 
try;  wife  for  housework  and  cooking;  state  all 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4925,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  good  worker,  steady  and 
reliable,  capable  of  going  ahead  with  any 
kind  of  farm  work,  wishes  position  with  good 
reliable  party.  GRANT  STILLMAN,  R.  D.  2, 
care  Hattie  Hallett,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


COOK-HOUSEKEEPER  WILL  work  in  small 
home  only  for  good  hoard  for  self  and  two 
school  sons;  state  details.  ADVERTISER  4856, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  available,  with  the  experi¬ 
ence,  energy  and  executive  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  any  agricultural  enterprise  or  breeding  es¬ 
tablishment:  45  years  of  age.  married,  no  fam¬ 
ily:  efficient,  economical,  dependable.  ADV  ER¬ 
TISER  4859,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  farmer,  caretaker, 
estate,  all  crops,  livestock,  poultry,  lawns, 
flowers,  shrubs,  etc.;  very  efficient  manager; 
anywhere:  start  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4894, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENERGETIC,  CHILDLESS,  Christian  couple. 

want  tractor,  dairy,  poultry  management; 
consider  two-year  contract,  profit-sharing;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4899,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN.  39.  HIGHLY  educated,  experi¬ 
enced  poultry  and  pig  breeder,  office,  book¬ 
keeping.  seeks  worth-while  connection;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4990,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Y'OUNG  MAN.  reliable,  wants  outdoor  work. 
PAULL,  637  E.  183rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


CARETAKER.  PRIVATE  estate,  carpenter, 
painter,  boat  builder  by  trade,  desires  position 
where  honest  labor  is  appreciated ;  knowledge 
cows,  chickens,  garden;  33  years,  married,  chil¬ 
dren  8,  9;  competent,  trustworthy,  no  tobacco  or 
liquor,  sober  character,  excellent  references. 
HAROLD  AUSTIN,  Long  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  FARVI  laborer  wishes  employment; 

married,  no  smoking,  drinking.  FRED  EM¬ 
ERY',  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  NURSE,  middle-aged,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  drives,  wants  semi-chronic,  mental  pa¬ 
tient:  light  housework;  anywhere.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4865.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYVIAN,  CORNELL  certificate.  10  years’ 
experience,  desires  position.  CARL  ETON 
RUTLEDGE,  14th  St.,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


VI AN  WOULD  like  work  on  poultry  farm;  some 
experience,  references.  ADVERTISER  4867. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  specialty  Guernseys. 

commercial  dairyman  with  character,  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  to  get  results.  ADVERTISER 
4869,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FARMER  FOR  estate,  livestock,  vegetables, 
general  work:  ambitious  worker,  childless 
couple,  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4871, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESIRING  DAIRY  position,  herd  on  three-time 
milking;  one  year  college,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  clean,  honest,  healthy:  I  neither  smoke 
or  drink:  age  24.  ADVERTISER  4870,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  MARRIED,  30  years’  experience 
in  greenhouse  and  out-door  work;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  P.  O.  BOX  123,  Tliornwood,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER.  FARMER,  single,  past  middle  age. 

wishes  position,  caretaker,  estate  or  farm: 
sober.  good  milker,  reliable,  references. 
MeMAHON,  654  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  competent,  young. 

married  man,  brought  up  on  farm;  graduate 
of  agricultural  school;  good  milker,  handy  with 
machinery:  good  references:  prefer  position  with 
responsibility.  RANDOLPH  BLACK VIER,  Hard¬ 
wick,  VXass. 


FARVI  AND  HERD  manager  wants  position; 

qualified  to  handle  any  proposition;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  developing  and  breeding  Guern¬ 
seys;  college  training,  Graham  breeding:  reli¬ 
able,  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4876,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYVIAN,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  every  branch:  highest  references. 
ADVERTISER  4878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  MARRIED  creamery  foreman, 
able  mechanic,  low  bacteria  count,  clean,  a 
hustler,  reliable.  ADVERTISER  4902,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARVI  VIANAGER,  life-time  experience,  dairy- 
farming.  purebred  stock,  quality  milk;  college 
trained,  38.  small  family.  ADVERTISER  4903, 
care  Rural  X ew-  Y orker. 


GARDENER.  FARMER,  married,  no  children, 
wishes  position  April  1;  life-time  experience 
in  all  branches  of  farming;  can  handle  all  kinds 
of  machinery:  have  own  furniture  and  own  car. 
IL  ANDERSON,  33  Narragansett  Ave.,  Ossining, 


POULTRYVIAN.  SINGLE,  many  years  experi¬ 
ence  ail  branches;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WISHES  position  as  housekeeper  in 
small  family,  country  preferred;  reference 
VIRS.  F.  BARRETT,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  wishes  position 
on  farm,  college  trained,  excellent  hand  and 
machine  milker:  understands  cattle  thoroughly. 
MILTON  BELFORD,  7019  Cedar  Park  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


POULTRYVIAN'  DESIRES'  position;  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  also  dry-hand  milker;  sober;  will 
accept  either  position.  ADVERTISER  4913, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN,  CARETAKER,  married,  experienced 
all  lines  poultry,  orchard  management, 
vegetables,  flowers,  small  fruits,  gardening;  op¬ 
erate  machinery;  executive  ability;  available 
March  1.  ADV  ERT1SER  4914,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FORESTER.  23,  SEEKS  permanent  employment, 
estate,  game  protector,  manager  farm  or  for¬ 
est  properties;  agricultural  training,  experience 
private  and  governmental  work.  ADVERTISER 
4921.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  CHILDLESS,  want  position  with  elder¬ 
ly  couple;  experienced  farmer,  stock  raising- 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4922,  care  Rural 
A  ew- Yorker. 


.  ’  ••  pcilltl  Ulw, 

gardening  and  chauffeuring;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  FRANK  E.  BORAS,  1026  N.  Garland 
Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


1  0SI1  IONS  W  ANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  vv  ill  have  available  for  positions  on 
tarrns  beginning  April  1st,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train- 
lng  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1, 109-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen.  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators 
information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARVI 
SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


VV  ANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  fruit 
and  truck  farm;  clean  and  sober;  good  team¬ 
ster:  state  wages,  age,  reference:  German  pre¬ 
ferred:  steady  worker.  KURT  WALT0ER,  R. 
D.  2,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED  - —  Milker,  certified  dairy,  15  cows, 
wages  §40  and  board;  write  age.  reference, 
experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARVIS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer’s  son;  good  home  and  wages; 

must  be  willing,  able  worker;  no  smoking; 
fruit  and  general  farming;  state  your  age, 
weight,  nationality,  past  work  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  GEO.  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville,  Orleans 
County,  N.  YT. 


WANTED  - —  Vlaid.  white,  preferably  German; 

general  housework,  cooking;  wages  §40;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4835,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


CAPABLE,  WELL-LIKED  young  married  man 
desires  position  with  congenial  American 
family;  anywhere.  RAYMOND  BURR  ILL, 
Cumberland  Center,  Maine. 


YOUNG  MAX,  24,  experienced  dairyman,  ex¬ 
cellent  milker,  handle  milking  machines:  ref¬ 
erences:  modern  farm.  MILTON  BELFORD, 
7019  Cedar  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  1’a. 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  man  wants  job  on  fur 
farm.  ADVERTISER  4843,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARVI  OR  ESTATE  manager.  Swedish.  42.  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child;  life  experience  in  all  branches 
of  farming  and  gardening;  capable  of  taking 
full  charge;  will  furnish  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4844,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  (CHILD  13,  girl),  wishes  steady  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker:  excellent  gardener,  driver, 
industrious:  wife  plain  cook,  waitress,  clean¬ 
ing;  on  or  before  April  1;  state  interview, 
dwelling,  wages.  ADVERTISER  4S46,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  VIANAGER,  33,  small  family,  Ger¬ 
man  agricultural  college  graduate,  hard  work¬ 
er,  life  experience  in  dairy,  poultry  and  soil  j 
building;  take  full  charge:  share  or  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  WOMAN  wishes  position,  companion, 
housekeeper,  any  State.  VIRS.  WILKINSON, 
Orwell,  Vermont. 


POSITION  WANTED  Housekeeper,  rook:  have 
school  ago  hoy.  JOHNS,  care  Larsen,  170 
Willis  Ave..  Bronx,  N.  Y'. 


TWO  YOUNG  men,  experienced,  desire  posi¬ 
tions  together  on  combination  poultry,  fruit, 
or  poultry,  horticulture  farm.  ADVERTISER 
4850  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  VIAN,  experienced  most  branches  farm¬ 
ing,  interested,  progressive.  ADVERTISER 
4851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'OUNG  MAN.  single,  good  milker,  hand  or 
machine:  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  4852, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYVIAN,  YOUNG,  single,  experienced 
with  commercial  flocks.  ADVERTISER  4853, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE  desires  position  on  poultry 
farm;  Cornell  training;  experienced.  EARL 
POTTER,  230  Euclid  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOVIE  VIANAGER,  secretary,  companion  posi¬ 
tion.  with  refined,  temperance  couple:  educated, 
refined;  love  dogs,  country:  Protestant;  perma¬ 
nent  position  desired:  references;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  salary  paid  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4880,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYVIAN,  GARDENER,  caretaker,  farm¬ 
er,  handy-man,  with  tools,  drive;  years’  expe¬ 
rience:  single,  reliable,  sober,  industrious;  pri¬ 
vate  farm,  commercial.  BOX  68,  Far  Hills. 
N.  J. 


POULTRYVIAN.  MARRIED,  life  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position,  all  branches.  STEPHEN  SNOW, 
South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


CONSCIENTIOUS.  INTELLIGENT.  willing 
workman,  42,  6  ft.,  175  lbs.,  wants  steady- 
job;  experience  bulb  farm,  nursery,  can  milk, 
drive  car;  references.  ADVERTISER  4904,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  fore¬ 
man:  married,  small  family:  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  dairying,  poultry,  fruit;  one  sou 
of  working  age:  best  of  references.  HARRY 
J.  BURCH,  Ridgeview  Farm,  Brewster.  N.  Y. 


MAN,  4S.  RELIABLE,  sober.  American,  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  gas-station,  road-stand,  dog 
kennel,  caretaker,  horses,  cows,  poultry:  refer¬ 
ence.  VICKERS  BURRIS.  Millington,  Vfd. 


EXPERIENCED  VIRGINIA  market  gardener. 

can  take  full  charge:  family  able  to  plant  and 
gather.  ADVERTISER  4S83,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER.  DAIRY' VIAN,  3S.  married,  13  years’ 
experience  at  one  place,  able  to  handle  help, 
machinery,  dairy  and  all  general  farm  crops. 
ADVERTISER  488(5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TRACTOR  operator.  truck 
driver,  some  repairs;  38,  married.  15  PINE 
ST..  West  Concord,  Vlass. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  WITH  daughter  17.  experi¬ 
enced  cook ;  take  complete  charge  of  home, 
city  or  country;  understand  care  of  invalid  or 
elderly  person;  licensed  driver.  ADVERTISER 
4887.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Working  superintendent, 
middle-aged,  married,  no  family,  thoroughly 
versed,  trained  horticulturists,  floriculture,  land¬ 
scaping,  stock  A  to  Yi.  where  ability,  faithful¬ 
ness.  honesty  is  appreciated:  A -l  references. 
ADVERTISER  48S8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  WOMAN.  42.  wants  housekeeping: 

excellent  cook,  capable,  unencumbered.  VIOLA 
KIRK.  341  North  Walnut  St..  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED,  ACTIVE  dairy  farm  worker: 

no  smoking  or  liquor:  §40  month,  board,  room, 
washing.  G.  L.  11ESEI.TON.  Johnson,  N.  Y’. 


POULTRYVIAN.  THOROUGHLY  experienced. 

married,  desires  commercial  plant:  salary, 
shares.  ADVERTISER  4889.  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


CARETAKER.  Y'OUNG,  experienced,  lawns. 

home  vegetable  garden,  can  drive;  agricultural 
school  graduate.  ADVERTISER  4891,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY VI A N .  30,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
desires  work;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
4897,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


CARETAKER,  GARDEN,  lawn  and  flowers,  or 
truck  farm;  New  Jersey  preferred;  middle- 
aged,  single,  colored  man:  best  of  reference. 
GREELY  A.  THOMS,  Warren,  Ohio. 


GEN  1  LEMAN .  48.  SINGLE,  American,  typist. 

desires  to  manage  small  business,  percentage 
moderate  board:  confidential.  ADVER- 
1ISER  4909,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

SHEPHERD.  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  thoroughly 

experienced  in  all  branches  of  feeding  anil 
raising  sheep:  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
4908,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


xuiuuic-ajjCU  AY  lllt’ri- 

can,  with  family,  desires  position  on  private 
estate;  excellent  references  as  to  ability,  char- 
available  March  1.  Address 
CRAGER,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


COLORED  VIAN  and  wife,  ages  25  and  26. 

excellent  health,  no  children:  drive  automobile 
iV'rt  tractor;  make  offer.  WES  SUSY  MAD- 
DOX,  Monticello,  Georgia. 


CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER 
where.  J.  PLEIRER,  Box  26, 


wants  work  any- 
Amawalk,  N.  Y. 


'' *ra  part-time  cook:  Germans. 
EK  49 6,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTIS- 


MOTHER’S 

woman : 
care  Rural 


HELPER,  refined  young  Protestant 

city,  country.  ADVERTISER  4927 
New-Yorker. 


nonnaflutK.  SINGLE,  do  not  drink  or  smoke 
wants  position  on  private  estate  to  take  care 
cows:  good  bnttermaker,  milker,  feeder  and  kind 
to  animals:  first-class  references;  state  wages. 
Address  ADV  ERTISER  4934,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


lAtt-UMS  AIAKRIED, 


„ ,  .  ,  - .•  desires  position;  thor¬ 

oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming 
capable  ot  taking  full  charge;  good  reference! 
P.  0.  BOX  194,  Vlt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


15  ACRES.  8-ROOVI  house, 
road,  electricity,  suitable 
§1.000  cash.  ADVERTISER 
New-Yorker. 


buildings,  State 
poultry;  §1,600, 
4701,  care  Rural 


TWO-STORY  HOUSE  and  lot  for  sale; 

with  porches;  very  nice  location 
MRS.  DELLA  BAKER,  Ellendale,  Del 


8 

in 


rooms, 

town. 


156  ACRES.  GOOD  buildings,  30  head  stock, 
hay,  tools.  Grade  A  market.  DONALD 
MOORE,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


261-ACRE  SHEEP  and  dairy  farm,  2  houses  8 
barns,  running  water.  E.  A.  HOWARD,  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y.  ° 


mile  from  Altamont,  terms.  WA1 
PER  ARMSTRONG,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


SIX  1Y  ACRES,  near  State  normal  school,  fruit 
dairying,  canning  crops,  poultry.  G  A 
Owner,  Brockport,  N.  Y 


RATHBUN. 


DAIRY  FARM.  450  acres,  50  miles  south  Wash¬ 

ington.  one-half  cleared,  has  half  million  feet 
saw  timber,  productive  soil,  2  good  dwellings 
50-cow  dairy  barn.  2  silos,  horse  and  cattle 
barns,  -  granaries,  tool  shed:  running  water  and 
electricity:  gross  income  §9,753:  price  $30  acre 
ADVERTISER  4825.  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

WANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm  within  75  miles 

city;  may  buy.  ADVERTISER  4919,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  167. 


You  can  depend  on  the  safe 

*rime  Electric  Fence 

•  To  save  you  up  to  80%  on  fencing  costs 
e  To  give  you  bigger  profits  from  livestock 

#  To  hold  lirestoek  with  one  wire 


ONE  WIRE  CANT 
.  STOP  ME 


Inside 


Yes,  when  you  use  the  Prime  Electric  Fence  Controller  those 
great  savings  of  money,  time,  and  trouble  —  plus  greater  live¬ 
stock  profits  with  more  and  better  pasture  —  are  yours  with  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  that  it  is  safe  and  will  do  a  real  fencing  fob. 

Now  you  need  only  one  fence-wire,  on  light  stakes  3  rods  apart, 
to  hold  all  livestock  under  all  soil  conditions  —  wet,  dry,  normal 
—  year  in  and  year  out. 

For  the  new  Prime  Controller  (in  both  high-line  and  battery- 
models)  is  a  marvel  of  electrical  engineering  —  a  precision-built 
instrument  —  the  result  of  7  years  constant  research  and  actual 
farm  use.  Prime  is  designed  and  tested  for  safe  use  of  high-line 
current  and  effective  use  of  battery  current. 

In  the  high-line  model,  high-line  current  is  made  absolutely 
safe  for  fencing  by  the  split-second  timing  of  the  shock  with  the 
Prime  Moto-Chopper,  plus  the  positive  current  control  of  the 
Safety  Transformer  with  the  Circuit-Breaker. 


For  AC  Light  Socket 
High-line  Controller  (interior) 

The  safe  way  to  use  high-line  current 
for  fencing.  Engineered  for  absolute 
control  over  voltage,  amperage,  timing, 
through  safety  and  efficiency  features. 

1.  Moto-Chopper.  (See  at  right) 

2.  Safety  Transformer  with  Circuit- 
Breaker.  Automatically  and  positive- 
ly  controls  amount  of  shock.  No 
steady  current. 

3.  Dry  Weather  Switch.  Set  for  normal, 
dry,  or  very  dry.  Makes  fence  ef¬ 
fective,  on  driest  soli. 

4.  Ground  Indicator.  Shows  kind  of 
job  fence  Is  doing. 

5.  Signal  Lamp.  Shows  controller  oper¬ 
ating  properly. 

6.  Double  Fuse.  Extra  safeguard. 


For  6-volt  Battery 

Battery  Controller  (interior) 

Uses  dry  cell  or  auto  battery.  Charges 

15  miles  ot'  fence.  Low  drain. 

1.  Moto-Chopper.  (See  at  left) 

2.  Soil  Condition  Selector.  Adjusts 
shock  to  fit  ground  condition — nor¬ 
mal,  dry.  or  very  dry. 

3.  Shock  Intensifier.  With  above  gives 
selection  of  18  power  levels. 

4.  Ground  Indicator.  Registers  even 
slight  ground,  constant  check  on 
effectiveness. 

5.  Signal  Lamp.  Shows  controller  work¬ 
ing  properly. 

6.  Battery  Level  Indicator.  A  built-in 

battery  tester. 


PRIME  MOTO-CHOPPER 

"Heart"  of  controller.  This 
electrical  instru- 


amazmg 
ment  makes  high-line  cur¬ 
rent  sate  with  split-second 
timing  of  shock,  battery  cur- 
V  rent  eftective  through  A 
twin  shocks.  .S' 


What  Prime  Users  Say  — 

Brook  Hill  Farm,  Inc.,  Genesee  Depot,  It  is.:’  The  saving 
in  time  and  material  in  building  fences  has  long  since  paid 
for  our  fencer.” 

Preston  Af.  Shank,  Mason-Dixon,  Pennsylvania:  "Prime 
Electric  Fencing  has  increased  my  livestock  profits  greatly.” 
Isaiah  M,  Petry,  R.F.D.  3,  Richmond,  I nd.:  "I  wouldn’t 
want  to  do  without  it.” 

jack  T.  West,  Lamar,  Colo.:  "—to  date  have  about  16  miles 
of  electrif  fence  in  service  and  am  getting  wonderful  results.” 

Wm.  £;.  :  MiMaster,  Shelby  title ,  Mo.:  "It  has  completely 
controlled  my  herd  of  cattle,  including  several  who  had  lost 
all  respecjt  For  ordinary  fences.” 


Prime  is  the  original  successful  electric  fence  controller,  engineered  for 
absolute  safety  and  never-failing  effectiveness  by  the  world’s  largest  build¬ 
ers  of  electric  fence  controllers.  As  further  evidence  of  Prime’s  absolute 
dependability,  a  $7,500  Lloyd’s  of  London  insurance  policy  is  issued 
with  every  controller. 

Agricultural  authorities  endorse  Prime  —  grand  champions  and  lead¬ 
ing  herds  of  the  nation  are  fenced  with  it  —  more  than  40,000 
leading  farmers,  in  every  state,  are  Prime  users  and  boosters. 

Learn  how  to  do  a  real  job  of  safe,  money-saving  electric 
fencing.  Send  today  for  our  big  new’  free  book.  KjjLffi, 

Beautifully  illustrated  32-page  Prime  Electric  Fence  Book 
in  colors.  Get  your  copy.  Tear  out  the  coupon.  Paste  ■/S 

it  on  a  penny  postcard  or  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  mail  it  now.  ^ ggyPB 


The  Prime 
Manufacturing  Co 

World’s  Largest  Builders  of 
Electric  Fence  Controllers 

Established  1914 


The  Prime  Manufacturing  Co,,  1541  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
Please  send  me  your  free  Electric  Fence  Book 


Prime  Controller  (exterior).  The 
handsome  red  and  silver  cabinet  is 
tn  keeping  with  the  finely-engi¬ 
neered  instrument  it  contains. 
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PUT  THE  FARM  ON  RUBBER 


(Mi 

Firestone 
Ground  Grip 
Tires  on  Your 
New  Tractor 
and  Farm 
Implements 


E  pioneering  spirit  of 
Harvey  S.  Firestone  has  made  farming  more 
efficient,  easier  and  more  profitable.  For 
years  he  worked  with  engineers  and 
technical  men  on  his  homestead  farm  in 
Ohio,  to  put  all  wheeled  farm  implements, 
from  the  wheelbarrow  to  the  combine,  on 
rubber  tires.  He  developed  the  first  practical 
farm  tire  and  then  perfected  the  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tire,  the  greatest  traction  tire 
ever  built.  This  tire  enables  the  farmer  to 
do  his  work  in  25%  less  time,  with  greater 
comfort  and  with  a  saving  of  up  to  50% 
in  fuel. 

Only  the  patented  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires  have  the  following  advantages: 

Triple  Braced.  Traction  Bars  provide  more 
positive  traction  and  do  not  bend,  break 
or  tear  off  as  when  unsupported. 

52  to  89  Extra  Inches  of  traction  bar  length 
give  greater  earth  biting  power. 

32%  Greater  Surface  Contact  gives 
increased  pulling  power  and  longer  wear. 

Smoother  Riding  is  made  possible 
because  the  traction  bars  are  joined 
together  and  form  one  continuous  contact 
with  ground  or  road. 

Better  Cleaning  in  all  soil  conditions  is 
made  possible  by  the  scientific  spacing 
between  the  traction  bars. 

Longer  Tire  Life  is  provided  by  the 
patented  Gum-Dipping  process  which 
protects  against  the  penetration  of 
moisture,  guards  against  destructive 
internal  friction  and  lessens  the  strain  of 
heavy  pulling. 

Tread  Guaranteed  Not  to  Loosen  because 
Two  Extra  Layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords 
under  the  tread  provide  inseparable 
union  between  tread  and  cord  body. 


SEE  your  nearby  implement  dealer,  tire 
dealer  or  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and 
Service  Store  today.  Accept  no  substitute 
for  Firestone  Extra  Value. 

Listen  to  theVoice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard  Crooks  and  Margaret 
Speaks,  Monday  evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


fjpe$tone 

GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

MORE  FARM  TRACTORS  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TIRES  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  OF  TIRES  COMBINED 


Something-  About  Succulents 

A  favorite  succulent  house  plant  of 
mine  is  the  Bryophyllum  Daigremontia- 

num,  surely  a  terrible  name,  but  I  call 
it  “mother  of  millions,”  and  it  certainly 
deserves  that  name.  The  leaves  are  quite 
large  and  fleshy  with  a  saw-tooth  edge 
and  on  every  one  of  those  teeth  is  a  baby 
plant  that  falls  to  the  soil  below,  when  it 
is  rotted  and  ready  to  grow.  The  plants 
bloom  when  from  six  months  to  a  year 

old,  sending  up  a  strong  stalk  which  has 
many  branches,  the  top  of  every  one  bear¬ 
ing  an  umbel  of  mauve  bells.  These 
flowers  last  an  incredibly  long  time,  at 
least  five  months,  then  hundreds  more 
baby  plants  appear  among  the  blossoms. 

Another  plant  similar  to  this  one  is 
Bryophyllum  tubifolium.  Its  leaves  are 
tubular,  about  three  inches  long  and  has 
its  baby  plants  at  the  end  of  each  leaf. 
Though  not  producing  young  in  such  im¬ 
mense  quantities  it  will  keep  you  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  plants  for  friends  and 
neighbors.  The  blossoms  of  this  plant  are 
the  prettiest,  being  a  combination  of  yel¬ 
low  and  coral,  larger  and  bell  shaped. 

The  Mesembryanthemum,  sometimes 
called  sun  cactus,  is  a  low  spreading 
plant  with  beautiful  bright  pink  flowers 
with  yellow  centers  and  is  a  steady 
bloomer  once  it  gets  started. 

The  Echervias  are  interesting  plants, 
their  leaves  are  fleshy  and  in  the  form  of 
a  rosette.  Different  kinds  vary  in  color, 
some  are  silvery,  ghostly  white,  tinged 
with  red  or  blue  and  there  are  the  varie¬ 
gated  ones.  Some  grow  upright  and  same 
are  hanging ;  all  blossom. 

Equally  different  are  the  Aloes,  Agaves, 
Gasterias  and  Haworthias.  Some  of 
these  have  very  sharp  claws  along  the 
edge  of  the  leaves,  and  needle-like  tips; 
particularly  is  this  so  of  the  Agave 
family. 

If  you  have  a  few  of  these  odd  plants 
among  your  more  common  varieties  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  sudden  interest 
your  friends  will  take  in  your  plants  and 
you  will  find  them  a  delight  yourself,  I 
am  sure.  All  of  these  are  easy  to  grow. 
Keep  the  soil  moist  but  not  wet.  Light 
application  of  bonemeal  from  time  to 
time  is  beneficial.  In  Summer  I  set  my 
succulents  outside  by  themselves  in  a 
built-up  bed.  They  do  very  well  and 
when  time  to  bring  them  in,  they  are 
usually  ready  to  bloom.  cora  weston. 


Finding-  Water  With  Twig 

I  note  the  inquiry  of  G.  Y.  on  the  find¬ 
ing  of  hidden  veins  of  water  by  use  of  a 
twig  from  plum  or  cherry  trees.  My 
grandfather  told  oi  digging  for  water  on 
this  farm  80  years  ago  and  finding  none. 
Soon  after  a  traveling  peddler  came 
through,  who  claimed  he  could  locate  a 
vein  of  water  with  a  cherry  fork.  Grand¬ 
father  was  skeptical  but  told  him  to  go 
ahead.  He  indicated  a  spot  just  14  feet 
from  the  dry  well  and  assured  him  that  if 
he  dug  there  he  would  find  water.  He 
did  so  and  at  the  same  depth  as  the  dry 
well  he  struck  a  vein  that  has  never 
failed  from  that  day  to  this. 

Our  dry  old  side  hill  pasture  never  gave 
a  sign  of  any  place  where  water  might  be 
found.  Frequently  we  dug  in  some  likely 
looking  spot  only  to  be  disappointed  when 
a  spell  of  dry  weather  came  along  and  the 
little  reservoir  we  had  made  went  dry. 
We  talked  of  the  forked  stick  experiment 
but  only  as  a  sort  of  joke.  Two  years 
ago  an  elderly  resident  of  Eastern  New 
York  State  came  to  help  me  with  the 
haying  and  told  me  that  this  farm  needed 
running  water,  and  the  way  to  find  it  was 
to  go  up  on  the  sidehill  with  a  forked 
cherry  branch  and  locate  it.  I  laughed 
but  he  was  insistent  and  claimed  to  know 
a  nian  who  did  it  regularly  but  also 
claimed  that  very  few  people  had  this  gift 
or  whatever  you  call  it.  The  day  we  fin¬ 
ished  haying  we  secured  some  cherry  and 
plum  forks  and  we  marched  up  across 
the  old  dry  pasture,  holding  the  forked 
branches  as  he  directed,  for  some  time 
nothing  happened,  then  I  felt  a  twist  in 
those  branches  just  as  distinct  as  I  ever 
felt  a  trout  strike  the  hook.  I  kept  quiet 
as  I  was  sure  the  others  would  laugh  at 
me.  I  marked  the  spot,  however,  and  ap¬ 
proached  it  from  a  different  angle ;  the 
result  was  the  same,  those  twigs  would 
twist  downward,  then  two  steps  away 
they  would  return  to  normal  position.  A 
more  unlikely  spot  I  never  saw  for  water, 
a  dry  gravelly  knoll  with  hardly  any 
vegetation. 

We  procured  some  digging  tools  and 
in  two  hours  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  we 
struck  a  vein  of  water  that  when  dug  out 
and  surrounded  with  a  concrete  wall 
furnishes  a  continuous  flow,  supplying 
both  farms  with  far  more  water  than  we 
can  use,  even  in  the  driest  times.  Since 
then  I  have  located  several  more  and 
have  yet  to  meet  a  failure.  I  can  offer 
no  explanation,  only  this,  in  very  wet 
weather  the  indications  over  a  known 
vein  of  water  are  very  faint  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  with  frost  in  ground  none  at  all. 

New  York.  k.  C.  g. 
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HERE  was  a  time  when  one  could 
make  at  least  a  half-way  pretense  of 
knowing  the  newer  varieties  of 
fruits.  That  was  back  in  the  post¬ 
war  days  when  “standardization” 
was  the  watchword  and  when  the 
recommendations  from  all  sides  called  for  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  odd  sorts  and  the  centering  upon  a 
few.  Or  was  it  a  circle  instead  of  a  pendulum? 
For  today  the  new  varieties  are  coming  by  twos, 
three,  tens  and  dozens  at  a  rate  that  fairly  makes 
the  fruit  world  spin  and  produces  a  feeling  of  diz¬ 
ziness  upon  those  who  try  to  keep  up.  Probably, 
if  the  spinning  gets  fast  enough  and  furious  enough, 
the  better  sorts,  the  “heavy  weight”  varieties,  so  to 
speak,  will  come  shooting  forth  into  the  open  as 
from  a  giant  centrifuge! 

For  the  present  the  best  advice  one  can  give 
is  to  hold  tight,  be  critical,  and  refuse  to  be 
swept  away  by  contagious  enthusiasm.  Just 
as  examples  —  a  correspondent  wishes  to 
make  a  planting  of  Hanska  plum  based  upon 
some  pretty  pictures  and  some  high-sounding 
phrases.  But  the  Hanska  plum  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  South  Dakota  where  hardiness  is 
the  important  factor.  It  cannot  compete  with 
the  high-quality  plums  which  can  be  grown 
in  favored  plum  sections  of  the  East.  The 
Golden  Jubilee  peach  is  a  splendid  new  early- 
season  variety,  originated  in  New  Jersey. 

Today  is  is  being  planted  by  the  thousands  in 
places  where  it  has  not  yet  been  given  a 
thorough  trial,  and  where  those  who  pretend 
to  know  say  it  is  destined  to  fail. 

In  short,  it  is  well  to  be  alert  and  to  keep 
informed  upon  the  new  varieties,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  be  conservative  and 
cautious  in  venturing  into  commercial  plant¬ 
ings  of  the  newer  kinds.  This  little  article  is 
written  not  so  much  as  a  recommendation 
for  the  newer  varieties  as  a  review  of  how 
they  stand  at  the  present  time. 

To  begin  with  apples  in  their  season  of 
ripening;  Crimson  Beauty,  an  old  red  variety 
of  Nova  Scotia  origin,  has  been  brought  back 
to  attention  by  those  interested  in  the  road¬ 
side  stand.  The  fruit  ripens  a  little  ahead  of  Red 
Astrachan,  and  although  the  season  is  short,  the 
fruits  are  large  and  well  colored,  and  the  tree  is 
inclined  to  regular  bearing.  Lodi,  the  product  of  a 
cross  between  Montgomery  and  Yellow  Transparent, 
is  a  splendid  new  acquisition  because  of  a  tree  that 
is  more  vigorous  than  Yellow  Transparent  and  fruit 
that  is  symmetrical,  attractive,  clear  yellow  and 
larger — although  if  extreme  earliness  is  needed.  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  is  preferable,  since  it  ripens  several 
days  earlier. 

Next  begins  the  procession  of  McIntosh-type  va¬ 
rieties,  led  by  Melba,  a  McIntosh  seedling  from 
Canada,  which  is  recommended  by  fruit  with  a  most 
attractive  coloring  of  bright  crimson  over  pale  yel¬ 
low  and  by  good  size  and  quality.  Its  season,  how¬ 
ever,  like  most  early  apples,  is  short,  and  the  fruit 
is  very  subject  to  bruising. 

Early  McIntosh,  which  follows  Melba,  is  a  cross 
between  Yellow  Transparent  and  McIntosh.  In 
white  flesh  and  trim,  uniform  shape  and  color  of 
fruit,  it  resembles  McIntosh.  In  a  tendency  to  bi¬ 
ennial  bearing  unless  thinned  severely,  the  tree  sug¬ 
gests  Yellow  Transparent,  while  the  sturdiness  and 
vigor  of  the  tree  more  nearly  resembles  McIntosh. 

Milton,  the  season  of  Wealthy,  is  a  most  attraet- 
tive  large,  though  unsymmetrical,  oblong  pinkish  red 
apple  with  heavy  bloom.  The  flesh  is  white  and 
crisp,  and  the  quality  is  very  good.  The  tree  is 
vigorous,  the  foliage  is  free  from  cedar  rust  that 
causes  trouble  with  Wealthy  in  southern  latitudes, 
and  all  in  all  the  variety  has  found  favor  where  an 
apple  the  season  of  Wealthy  is  desired. 

Just  ahead  of  McIntosh  in  season  of  ripening 
come  another  Canadian  variety.  Lobo,  which  has 
had  admirers  in  the  sections  just  south  of  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  belt.  The  fruit  hangs  to  the  tree  better  than 
McIntosh,  and  is  large,  dark  red,  with  conspicuous 
dots.  McIntosh  may  itself  be  mentioned  in  passing, 
mostly  to  call  attention  to  the  tendency  to  insist 
upon  high  colored,  solid  red  strains  of  this  variety. 


A  Typical  Yellow-Fleshed 
Freestone  Peach 


If  an  Autumn  sweet  apple  is  wanted.  Sweet  McIn¬ 
tosh.  with  flat,  dull  red,  white-fleshed  fruits,  will 
satisfy. 

Cortland,  which  immediately  follows  McIntosh,  is 
no  longer  a  “new”  variety.  It  has  won  a  place  for 
itself  in  commercial  plantings  and  is  being  thought 
of  more  and  more  in  terms  of  a  variety  to  take  the 
place  of  Baldwin,  as  suggested  by  William  Hotaling 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  years  ago.  rather  than  as  an  im¬ 
proved  McIntosh  for  which  it  was  introduced. 

Macoun  and  Kendall  round  out  the  season  of 
McIntosh-type  fruits.  The  former  has  fruits  similar 
to  those  of  McIntosh,  but  darker  red  and  somewhat 
flatter  and  extending  the  season  of  Cortland  several 
weeks.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  but  requires  thinning. 
Kendall  is  recommended  by  fruit  of  trim  contour 
and  attractive  glossy  dark  red  color,  which  keeps  a 
little  longer  than  McIntosh.  Indications  to  date  are 
that  it  is  an  annual  bearer,  but  only  time  will  tell 
the  full  story. 

So  much  for  the  McIntosh-type  apples.  But  there 
are  other  new  apples.  Among  them,  the  large  dark 
and  red-colored  Carlton,  ripening  a  month  after  Red 
Astrachan;  the  Red  Duchess,  a  more  highly  colored 
red  sport  of  Duchess ;  the  Red  Gravensteiu,  a  more 
highly  colored  red  sport  of  Gravensteiu;  Newtosh, 
a  McIntosh  seedling  of  high  color  in  season  with 
Jonathan :  and  Lawfam,  another  McIntosh  seedling, 
ripening  two  weeks  earlier  than  Newtosh. 

The  host  of  red  bud  sports  of  Delicious  can  also 
be  called  new.  Of  these,  Stacking  and  Riehared 
are  both  improvements  where  color  is  an  important 
consideration.  Orleans  and  Medina,  two  crosses 
between  Deacon  Jones  and  Delicious,  were  introduced 
because  of  larger  fruit  than  Delicious,  which  they 
resemble.  Reports  vary  as  to  their  performance 
and  they  should  still  be  kept  on  the  “on  trial"  list. 
Finally,  if  a  fine  sweet  Winter  apple  is  needed. 
Sweet  Delicious  is  heralded  as  the  best  available 
today. 

New  pears  do  not  present  quite  so  formidable  an 


array.  First  come  Early  Seekel.  Cayuga  and  Clyde, 
all  seedlings  of  Seekel,  and  all  having  the  charac¬ 
teristic  flavor  and  high  quality  of  the  parent.  Early 
Seekel  ripens  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  Seekel 
and  keeps  well  in  storage.  Cayuga  and  Clyde  are 
both  larger  than  Seekel  and  extend  the  season.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  tree  of  Cayuga  is  late  in  coming 
into  bearing. 

The  Bartlett  types  include  Gorham,  Ewart,  Pul- 
teney,  Phelps,  Ovid  and  Willard.  All  are  on  trial 
excepting  Gorham,  which  ripens  two  weeks  after 
Bartlett,  thus  extending  the  season,  and  which  has 
been  recommended  for  planting  by  growers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Ohio.  Michigan  and  Eastern  States.  Ewart 
is  from  Ohio,  characterized  by  fruit  larger  than 
Bartlett  and  four  weeks  later  than  Bartlett.  Pul- 
teney  ripens  a  month  after  Bartlett  but  the  color  is 
not  all  that  one  should  like.  Phelps  ripens  the  end 
of  November,  but  again  poor  color  is  a  handicap. 
Ovid  ripens  in  December,  is  large,  has  color  re¬ 
sembling  Bartlett,  but  with  russet  patches,  and 
altogether  promising.  Willard  comes  two  weeks 
after  Ovid,  resembling  Bartlett  in  size,  shape,  color 
and  quality. 

Peaches  are  experiencing  one  of  those  several 
changes  in  the  varietal  list  which  comes  every  gen¬ 
eration.  The  list  of  new  yellow  varieties  starts 
with  Marigold,  ripening  five  days  after  Mikado, 
nearly  freestone.  A  bud  sport  of  Valiant,  named 
Fisher,  is  arousing  considerable  enthusiasm  in 
Canada  where  it  was  discovered,  since  it  ripens 
about  with  Marigold  and  is  said  to  be  larger  in  fruit. 
Oriole  ripens  a  week  later  and  has  good  size  and 
quality,  although  a  trifle  dull  in  color.  Golden 
Jubilee  follows  a  week  later  and  a  week  ahead  of 
Rochester,  and  is  by  present  standards,  the  finest 
of  the  new  sorts.  In  shape  it  resembles  Elberta,  but 
the  quality  is  far  superior.  Its  most  serious  fault 
for  large-scale  commercial  planting  is  that  the  flesh 
softens  rapidly.  Then  come  the  “four  V’s”  of 
Canadian  origin,  Vedette,  Valiant,  Viceroy  and 
Veteran,  ripening  in  the  order  named,  the  earliest 
being  two  weeks  ahead  of  Elberta  and  the  last  a 
week  to  10  days  before  Elberta.  To  date  Valiant 
and  Veteran  are  attracting  most  attention,  the  latter- 
being  recommended  to  replace  Early  Crawford. 

Halehaven,  a  product  from  Michigan,  has  pushed 
rapidly  to  the  front  since  its  introduction  a  few 
years  ago.  It  ripens  about  with  South  Haven,  and 
a  few  days  after  Valiant  and  is  recommended  by 
fine  size,  attractive  color,  and  good  quality  plus  a 
Vigorous,  hardy  tree.  South  (Continued  on  Page  ISO) 
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Diseases  of  Potato  Tubers 

Winter  is  a  good  time  to  take  account  of  seed 
potato  stock.  There  are  a  number  of  conspicuous 
and  serious  diseases  of  the  potato  tuber,  and  grow¬ 
ers  should  be  on  the  watch  for  them,  particularly  if 
the  seed  stock  comes  from  places  where  serious  dis¬ 
eases  occurred  the  previous  year,  or  if  they  are  buy¬ 
ing  uncertified  seed  from  a  new  source.  It  is  well 
to  be  alert  for  all  new  and  important  troubles.  Many 
troubles  and  much  loss  may  be  forestalled  before 
planting  time. 

The  associated  photograph  shows  the  general  na¬ 
ture,  signs  and  symptoms  of  some  of  the  common 
and  uncommon  disorders  of  the  tuber.  Brief  notes 
are  also  given  herewith  to  help  the  grower  recognize 


Thorough  drying  of  potatoes  at  diggin-g  time  is  good , 
preventing  soft  rot  of  tubers . 


time,  and  remove  all  affected  plants  that  may  be 
found  in  the  field  at  any  time. 

BLACK  SCURF 

This  is  recognized  by  the  dark  specks  on  the  skin 
which  develop  into  irregular  raised  masses  which 
are  shiny  black  when  wet.  They  look  like  soil  that 
will  not  wash  off.  Scurf  looks  like  black  warts.  The 
scurf  area  is  brownish  in  color  and  unevenly  dis¬ 
tributed  but  is  quite  general  over  the  surface  and 
seems  to  occur  most  abundantly  in  the  space  between 
the  eyes.  One  should  discard  and  destroy  all  af¬ 
fected  tubers. 

SILVER  SCURF 

This  is  recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  dark 
scaly  areas  shallow  over  the  tuber.  Later  they  turn 
a  silvery  gray.  The  skin  of  affected  tubers  shrivels 
in  storage.  The  black  areas  are  only  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  but  several  may  occur  close 
together  as  if  they  had  formed  in  colonies.  Practice 
seed  treatment  before  planting  and  use  only  disease- 
free  seed  stock. 

TUBER  CANKER 

Canker  on  tubers  is  recognized  by  protuberances 
which  occur  generally  at  the  end  of  the  tuber. 
They  bulge  out  like  cankerous  growth  which  is 
rough  and  warty  with  corrugations  and  projections 
in  masses.  The  color  of  the  obtrusive  growth  is  pale 
brown  with  equal  areas  of  light  brown  tinged  with 
a  little  bit  of  red.  Do  not  use  or  feed  any  tubers 
that  exhibit  tuber  canker.  Burn  them. 

LATE  BLIGHT  AND  ROT 


The  affected  area  occurs  under  the  skin  and  often 
well  down  in  the  flesh  where  it  turns  a  sulphur 
yellow  color.  The  tissue  affected  sometimes  causes 
the  jelly-end  rot.  This  disease  generally  gains 
access  to  the  tuber  through  wounds,  cuts,  punctures 
and  bruises.  The  disease  develops  mostly  in  stor¬ 
age  but  is  sometimes  found  at  digging  time.  Care  in 
handling  the  tubers  is  important.  The  fungus  caus¬ 
ing  dry  rot  can  be  held  in  check  by  low  temperatures 
in  the  storage  house.  About  33  to  40  degrees  is 
good  for  the  preservation  of  tubers  and  it  retards 
the  development  of  dry-rot  fungus. 

SOFT  ROT 

This  type  of  decay  is  common  on  many  types  of 
vegetables  aside  from  the  potato.  It  is  identified 


Potatoes  dry  out  better  in  crates  than  in  bags.  Tubers 
should  be  dry  before  being  stored  or  shipped. 


and  control  these  different  troubles.  The  first  is  to 
recognize  the  maladies  by  the  symptoms. 

POWDERY  SCAB 

This  starts  under  the  skin  like  a  blister  which 
breaks  and  shows  a  dark  powdery  mass  over  the 
exterior.  Sometimes  this  scab  is  more  abundant  on 
one  side  of  the  specimen  than  on  the  other.  These 
blisters  appear  like  miniature  craters  where  the 
skin  breaks  and  rolls  or  peels  back.  The  general 
appearance  of  powdery  scab  is  a  dull  reddish-brown 
with  numerous  irregularly  placed  blisters  over  the 
surface  of  the  spot.  Discard  and  destroy  all  affected 
tubers.  Do  not  feed  them  to  stock. 

COMMON  SCAB 

This  is  recognized  as  rough,  Shabby 
spot  often  a  little  below  the  surface. 

The  roughened  scabby  portion  is  slight¬ 
ly  darkened  or  brownish.  The  surface 
skin  seems  broken  as  if  eaten  away. 

Scab  starts  on  the  surface  and  is  a  bac¬ 
terial  disease  which  lives  over  on 
scabby  tubers  and  continues  to  live  for 
some  years  in  the  soil  even  though  no 
potatoes  are  grown  for  an  interim  of 
several  years.  Seven  years  is  a  com¬ 
mon  life  period  for  scab  in  the  soil. 

Common  scab  is  worse  on  soil  that 
is  alkaline  or  neutral.  It  is  much 
checked  or  controlled  when  the  soil  is 
somewhat  acids  as  the  acid  condition 
is  unfavorable  to  the  scab  organism. 

A  long  rotation  with  several  years  be¬ 
tween  potato  plantings  helps  to  kill  out 
the  scab  germs  in  the  soil  but  the  use 
of  scab-free  potato  seed  is  highly  im¬ 
portant.  Disinfecting  the  seed  with 
formaldehyde  also  helps  in  the  control 
of  this  disease.  Avoid  the  use  of  fresh 
horse  manure  on  potato  fields  as  this 
product  seems  to  favor  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  scab.  Never  use  lime  or  land 
plaster  on  potato  land.  Let  the  soil 
remain  acid.  Use  only  scab-free  tubers  as  seed  stock 
in  new  plantings. 

BLACK  LEG  AND  ROT 

Black  leg  and  rot  is  recognized  by  the  discolored 
lower  portion  of  the  stem  which  turns  black  and 
becomes  rotten  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
tops  of  the  plants  become  spindling  and  yellowish 
and  die  early.  Black  leg  also  causes  the  soft  rotting 
of  the  tubers  as  shown  in  the  picture  where  the 
rotted  portion  extends  into  the  center  of  the  tuber 
to  a  depth  of  from  a  half  inch  to  an  inch  deep  with 
an  irregular  outline  and  a  darkened  central  portion. 

Black  leg  is  a  bacterial  disease  and  the  bacillus 
that  carries  it  is  widely  spread  in  potato  sections. 
Immersion  of  seed  stock  in  formalin  or  in  corrosive 
sublimate  will  destroy  the  surface  infection  by 
spores.  It  is  well  to  discard  all  tubers  that  show 
stem-end  discoloration,  at  planting  or  at  digging 


This  is  the  same  disease  that  affects  foliage  caus¬ 
ing  the  well-known  blight  in  potato  fields  in  mid¬ 
summer,  especially  in  wet  seasons  when  there  is 
much  blight  and  little  spraying  is  practiced.  Late 
blight  and  rot  are  characterized  by  blight  on  leaves 
followed  by  dry  rot  or  wet  rot  of  tubers  which 
begins  at  the  surface  and  increases  in  thickness.  It 
blackens  the  skin  and  nearby  tissue.  A  sliced  tuber 
shows  in  cross-sections  the  discolored  spots  near  the 
skin. 

BLACK  WART 

This  disease  is  rarely  found  in  the  United  States. 
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It  is  believed  to  be  of  European  origin.  It  appears 
an  an  ugly  malformation  or  eruption  on  the  tuber. 
Sometimes  these  growths  extend  out  nearly  equal  to 
one-half  the  short  diameter  of  the  tuber.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  is  rough  with  shallow  corrugations  and 
projections  which  are  pale  brown  in  color.  The  wart 
disease,  like  many  other  soil  diseases,  is  not  widely 
distributed  by  the  wind  but  spreads  slowly  in  the 
soil  or  on  the  tubers  and  sometimes  occurs  in  gar¬ 
bage  and  refuse.  Every  precaution  should  be  used 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  this  trouble,  espe¬ 
cially  on  introduced  foundation  stock.  Tubers  af¬ 
fected  with  black  wart  are  not  sui)posed  to  be  let 
into  trade  stock  anywhere,  and  no  one  should  allow 
the  affected  tubers  to  occur  among  healthy  stock. 
It  is  well  to  be  on  the  watch  for  this  wart  disease. 

FUSARIUM  OR  DRY  ROT 
This  disease  occurs  in  several  different  forms. 


by  the  foul  odor  associated  with  the  soft  rotting  of 
the  tuber.  The  decay  is  typically  white  to  cream 
color  with  slight  browning  at  the  edge  of  the  firm 
tuber.  After  exposure  to  the  air  the  mass  may  turn 
brown  or  almost  black.  This  disease  is  caused  by 
bacteria  which  are  organisms  of  microscopic  size 
and  their  action  on  the  flesh  of  the  potato  results  in 
a  thick,  milky  slime  because  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  tuber  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria.  One  can 
always  identify  soft  rot  by  the  foul  odor  emitted 
from  the  decay  of  the  potato.  When  fully  dried 
down,  the  decayed  portion  becomes  a  chalky  mass. 

Soft  rot  of  potatoes  may  occur  wherever  the  crop 
is  grown  if  the  conditions  of  infection 
and  moisture  obtain.  Soft  rot  is  most 
common  among  early  potatoes  grown  in 
the  South  but  is  also  found  in  the 
North.  It  is  likely  to  occur  on  imma¬ 
ture  specimens  if  carelessly  handled, 
bruised  or  skinned,  soaked  while  still 
warm  and  moist  and  shipped  in  poorly 
ventilated  cars.  Last  June  a  pitiful 
case  came  to  the  writer’s  attention  as 
he  inspected  a  eai’load  of  tubers  that 
came  North.  It  arrived  in  Burlington  in 
poor  condition.  Fully  half  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  decayed.  It  developed  later 
that  haste  in  consignment  was  at  fault. 
Haste  sometimes  makes  waste.  It  was 
found  that  the  tubers  were  not  dry 
when  put  into  bags,  that  the  bags  be¬ 
came  moist  and  some  potatoes  had 
mechanical  bruises.  Since  the  bacterial 
germs  were  there,  the  trouble  de- 
veloped.  The  ventilation  in  the  car  •yvas 
defective  and  the  disease  spread 
rapidly.  The  loss  was  nearly  100  per¬ 
cent.  With  due  care  the  loss  might 
have  been  avoided.  The  tubers  should 
have  become  dry  before  sacking,  .the 
bags  should  have  been  dry  and  defec¬ 
tive  or  bruised  potatoes  discarded. 
Then  in  a  dry  condition  in  a  cool  car 
with  good  ventilation  the  consignment 
would  have  come  through  in  good 
shape. 

Subsequent  matters  are  also  important.  All  bags 
used  for  these  potatoes  had  to  be  destroyed  or 
treated ;  the  car  had  to  be  cleansed ;  all  baskets  and 
trucks  had  to  be  treated  or  scrubbed  to  clean  them 
of  the  germs  of  soft  rot  to  prevent  further  trouble 
with  other  potatoes. 

TREATMENT  OF  TUBERS 

If  the  heat  method  of  formaldehyde  is  followed, 
use  one  pound  formaldehyde  to  15  gallons  of  water. 
Heat  to  124  degrees  and  soak  the  potatoes  three  or 
four  minutes.  Then  they  should  be  allowed  to  drain 
off,  covered  with  canvas  for  an  hour  to  confine  the 
gas  around  the  potatoes. 

If  corrosive  sublimate  is  used  the  seed  stock 
should  be  free  from  dirt.  Use  one  ounce  to  eight 
gallons  of  water.  Soak  the  tubers  two  hours. 
Drain  and  allow  to  stand  in  moist  sacks  12  to  24 
hours.  M.  B..  CUM  MINGS. 
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Native  Cactus 

mats  of  pixie  moss  that  are  carpeting  the  ground. 
The  pixie  moss  is  the  first  flower  to  bloom  in  the 
Spring  and  its  blooming  period  extends  over  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  The  pixie  is  neither  a  pixie  nor  a  moss ; 
it  is  an  herb.  But  in  its  blooming  season,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  April  into  May,  this  flower  alone  is  well 
worth  a  trip  into  the  Pine  Barrens.  You  can't  miss 
finding  it,  for  it  is  everywhere.  Along  with  the 
pixie  moss  you  will  often  see  the  common  blue  violet 
which  is  New  Jersey’s  State  Flower,  and  also  you 
will  find  the  bird's-foot  and  the  white  violet  growing 
in  profusion. 

Now  we  break  out  of  the  pines  into  a  sandy  plain 
which  is  covered  with  native  cactus.  Comparatively 
few  people  realize  that  the  East  has  a  cactus  very 
similar  to  the  cactus. of  the  western  plains  and,  for 
a  moment  as  I  look  at  it,  it  seems  that  I  must  be 
back  on  the  old  ranch  in  New  Mexico.  This  cactus 
has  come  through  the  severe  Winter  in  fine  shape. 
It  can  withstand  temperatures  many  degrees  below 
zero  and  new  leaves  and  flower-buds  are  already 
well  developed.  Travelers  in  the  far  northland  have 
told  me  that  the  cactus  of  the  Pine  Barrens  (Opun- 
tia  Vulgaris)  is  very  like  the  cactus  found  growing 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  But  you  will  have  to  re¬ 
turn  in  June  to  find  the  plants  in  bloom,  and  it  will 
pay  you  to  do  so.  The  large  wax-like  yellow  flowers 
with  maroon  centers  are  over  two-inches  in  diameter. 
We  have  found  plants  carrying  over  30  blossom  buds, 
and  nothing  in  our  wild  flower  nooks  or  cultivated 
gardens  seems  quite  so  lovely. 

Suddenly  Ave  stand  still!  A  snort  and  a  sneeze 
and  shrill  whistles,  tawny  fur  coats  whizzing  like 
meteors  through  the  Avoods,  Avhite  tails  in  the  air, 
attract  our  attention.  We  count  them— four,  fn-e, 
six.  seA-en — all  does.  They  clear  the  sandy  road  with 
a  single  leap. 

‘'Bet  that  one  jumped  20  feet !”  someone  shouted. 

“Nearer  30,"  another  affirmed. 

1  didn  t  venture  a  guess,  because  years  ago  in 
the  Adirondacks  I  paced  off  a  distance  of  42  feet 
made  by  a  deer  in  the  first  moments  of  its  startled 
flight.  There  are  many  deer  in  the  Pine  Barrens, 
and  scarcely  an  hour  passes  that  avc  don't  jump  one 
or  a  group.  Their  greatest  menace  is  the  forest  fire, 
but  the  CCC  gangs  are  already  doing  much  to  help 
the  situation.  By  criss-crossing  the  section  every 
foAV  miles  with  fire-breaks  and  clearing  away  the 
dead  undergrowth,  many  tragedies  will  lie  averted. 
Those  who  have  never  witnessed  a  forest  fire  out  of 
control  can't  realize  what  a  terrible  hazzard  it  is  to 
Avild  life.  One  of  the  men  of  the  Forestry  Service 
told  us  that  only  a  feAV  AA'eeks  earlier  he  had  seen 
deer  rush  out  of  a  burning  ai-ea  Avitli  their  coats 
aflame,  only  to  drop  dead  at  his  feet.  It  Avas  during 
one  of  our  visits  that  a  fire  Avar  den,  circling  OA-er- 
bead  in  liis  observation  plane,  saw  a  man  stop  his 
car,  moA-e  stealthily  to  the  side  of  the  road  and 
deliberately  set  fire  to  the  underbrush.  In  making 
an  emergency  landing  the  Avarden  Avrecked  his  plane, 
but  he  said  it  Avas  Avorth  it.  for  lie  captured  the 
maniac  and  landed  him  behind  bars. 

We  go  on  and  on  through  great  patches  of  sand 
myrtle.  These  plants  remind  us  of  small  box  bushes, 
except  that  in  their  floAAreriug  season  the  tips  of  their 


Pitcher  Plant 

presently,  find  ourselves  in  the  somber  light  of  a 
jungle  as  dark  and  dense  as  though  it  had  been 
transported  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon. 
There  is  a  sliadoivy  movement  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees  and  that  tiger  of  the  air,  the  great 
h.orned  oavI,  floats  ahead  on  silent  Avings  and  van¬ 
ishes  into  the  gloom.  Her  new  brood  is  already  hunt¬ 
ing  for  itself,  for  the  parent  birds  began  their  nest¬ 
ing  season  early  in  February  when  deep  snows  coAr- 
ered  the  ground  and  the  cedar  swamp  slept  under  a 
blanket  of  ice. 

4Ve  emerge  from  the  savanna  and  get  into  the 
pitch  pines  again.  The  ground  is  sandy  and  pebbly, 
but  no  rook  stratas  a  re  in  evidence.  It  doesn't  re¬ 
quire  a  geologist  to  determine  that  this  whole  section 
is  a  comparatively  recent  sea-bed  and  that  it  is  still 
in  a  state  of  transition.  Suddenly  the  botanist  in 
cur  party  shouts  in  a  happy,  surprised  voice.  We 
run  oA'er  and  gaze  Avith  admiration  at  the  great 


Wild  Calla  Lily 

earliest  of  bog  plants  to  bloom  and  as  fragrant  as  a 
carnation.  Groups  of  helonias  are  groAving  from 
mossy  hummocks  in  the  heart  of  the  cedar  swamp 
and  none  of  us  has  ever  seen  anything  like  them.  The 
large  pink  blossoms  AA'ith  blue  anthers  resemble 
small  elongated  balloons  balanced  on  the  top  of  the 
floAA-er  stalks  Avhich  rise  half  a  yard  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  vegetation. 

It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  tell  you  about  all  the  “finds” 
you  will  run  across  in  the  Pine  Barrens,  because 
part  of  your  pleasure  lies  in  making  your  oavii  dis- 
coveries.  But  if  you  enjoy  a  long  day  in  the  open 
and  have  the  tiniest  appreciation  of  the  gems  Avhich 
nature  has .  hidden  away  in  this  secluded  section, 
then  don’t  fail  to  pay  the  Tine  Barrens  a  visit.  Every 
month  in  the  year  you  aaUI  find  them  alluring  and 
different  from  the  previous  month.  And  once  you 
luiA-e  seen  them,  you  will  want  to  return  again  and 
ftgaiu.  KENSfiTT  ROSSITER. 


Pixie  Moss 


Years  ago,  in  the  Pine  Barrens  of 
Southern  NeAV  Jersey,  botanists  dis- 
coA'ered  an  interesting  plant  called  Pixie 
Moss.  Its  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  exists  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world,  Avitli  the  exception  of 
a  feAV  sandy  stretches  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  There  is  apparently  no  reason 
why  this  charming  plant  that  spreads 
OA'er  the  ground  like  a  mat,  its  myriad 
of  star-like  flowers  glistening  in  the 
morning  deAV,  should  not  inhabit  many 
corners  of  the  earth,  but  the  fact  that 
it  doesn’t,  makes  it  almost  unique  in 
nature’s  lavish  scheme  of  distribution. 

Because  so  feAV  people  know  anything  about  the 
Fine  Barrens,  that  lonely  stretch  of  country  in 
Southern  Ncav  Jersey  uninhabitated  for  miles  on  end. 
I  Avant  to  include  you  in  the  membership  of  our 
little  expedition  that  explored  this  section  early  last 
May.  Just  Avliere  are  the  Pine  Barrens?  Get  out 
your  road  map,  scan  the  country  AA-est  of  Barnegat 
and  when  you  come  to  the  Lebanon  State  Forest  you 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  Pine  Barrens.  You  have 
driven  along  one  of  the  State  highways  and  the 
country  has  been  gradually  changing.  For  upwards 
of  30  miles  there  have  been  feAA-  roads  of  any  de¬ 
scription,  but  turn  into  any  of  the  sandy  lanes 
which  are  often  little  more  than  narroAv  trails  and 
you  will  begin  to  find  things  of  interest.  You  will 
notice  that  the  pitch  pines  are  scrubby  and  not  over 
20  feet  in  height,  that  their  bark  is  rough  and  then- 
needles  groAv  in  groups  of  three.  The  bear  oak,  the 
chestnut  oak  and  the  black-jack  oak  found  here  are 
all  as  stunted  and  scrubby  as  the  pines.  N ow,  the 
road  skirts  a  swamp,  called  by  the  natives  a  “sa¬ 
vanna,”  and  AAre  find  white  cedars  groAving  from  hum¬ 
mocks  surrounded  by  treacherous  AA'ater,  but  reach¬ 
ing  a  height  of  70  feet.  Red  maples,  sassafras,  serv¬ 
ice  berry  and  the  lovely  magnolia  of  the  southlands, 
Arhose  fragrant  flowers  bloom  in  June,  crowd  the 
edges  of  the  savannas. 

We  get  into  our  wading  boots  to  explore  and, 


Helonias  or  Swamp  Pink 

branches  are  covered  with  clusters  of 
small  pink  floAAers.  Here  in  the  Pine 
Barrens  the  sand  myrtle  reaches  its 
northern  limit,  Avliile  the  bearberry, 
growing  by  its  side,  finds  this  the  south¬ 
ern  limit. 

As  the  season  advances,  Avild  flowers 
seem  to  be  tumbling  over  each  other  in 
an  effort  to  bloom  first.  We  Avalk  over 
great  beds  of  reindeer  moss  and  come 
suddenly  on  clumps  of  pink  lady's  slip¬ 
pers,  or  moccasin  floAvers  Avhich  are  true 
nathe  orchids  and  as  lovely  as  any  that 
have  been  transported  from  the  tropics. 
The  turkey  beard  (Xerophyllum  aspho- 
deloides),  its  Avhite.  lily-like  clusters  of  flowers 
growing  from  a  stem  five-feet,  in  height  also  engages 
our  admiration  and  interest,  for  it  is  never  found 
farther  north. 

Here  Ave  come  to  a  natural  cranberry  bog  and, 
again  slipping  on  our  wading  boots,  strike  across  it. 
Pitcher  plants  are  growing  in  great  number.  Their 
red  and  green  leaves,  in  the  form  of  tiny  pitchers, 
are  always  half  full  of  rain  water.  Like  the  sundew, 
the  pitcher  plant  is  one  of  those  botanical  curiosities 
which  is  on  the  border  line  betAveen  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life,  for  it  feeds  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
small  insects.  Insects  Avhich  are  attracted  by  the 
gummy  substance  on  the  inner  leaA'es  crawl  into  the 
pitcher  OAer  tiny  hairs  that  point  doAvnward.  The 
hairs  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  crawl  back  and, 
a;.  feAA-  insects  can  make  a  vertical  flight  from  such 
close  quarters,  many  of  them  fall  into  the  water-trap 
and  are  drowned,  thus  forming  the  nitrogen  diet 
Avhich  this  strange  plant  demands. 

At  the  head  of  the  cranberry  bog  lies  another 
dense  Avhite  cedar  SAvamp  and,  as  we  enter  it,  our 
botanist  shouts  for  us  to  come  over,  for  he  has  dis- 
eoA'ered  a  plant  which  he  has  never  seen  before  and 
scarcely  hoped  to  find :  a  plant  so  rare  and  local  that 
1  have  yet  to  find  it  mentioned  in  any  book  on  wild 
flowers.  As  we  stare  at  it  in  Avonder  he  explains 
that  it  is  the  helonias  or  swamp  pink,  one  of  the 
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Trade  Mark  Reg. 


* /]  So//d /fed Mac  " 


Fruit  same  size  as  common 
McIntosh  but  covered  with 
solid  red:  tender  and  juicy: 
better  quality  than  common 
McIntosh. 

GUARANTEED 
FRUIT  TREES 


All  trees  guaranteed  hardy,  healthy,  and  true 
to  name  —  ALL  NORTHERN  GROWN. 


OUR  54th  YEAR 

Growing  Stock  in  Our  400  Acre  Nursery 

193S  Special  Fruit  Growers’  Catalog  Now  Ready. 

When  50  or  More  Fruit  Trees  Are  Desired,  Mail 
Your  List  of  Varieties  and  Sizes  to  Us  for 
SPECIAL  PRICES,  as  We  Can  Save  You  MONEY. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 
44  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  CATALOG  FREE 


SPECIAL  SALE 

—  of  — 


FRUIT  TREES 

—  at  — 


Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

m 

Send  Us  Your  List  of  Wants  for 

SPECIAL  LOW  QUOTATIONS 

We  can  furnish  all  leading  varieties  of 

Apples  •  Peaches  •  Cherries  •  Pears 
Plums  •  Grapes  •  Berries 
Shrubs  •  Roses  •  Etc. 

GENERAL  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

m 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 

23  Maple  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


nURSERY  STOCK 

jj  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering  I 
*  Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes.  • 

l  NEW  Varieties  of  i 

nriTCTA  arnrar/^  \ M _ • 


OUTSTANDING  Merit1 


|  APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPESj 
RASPBERRIES  | 

I  SEND  FOR  CATALOG — Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  Introduced  by  the  different  I 

I  Experimental  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 

I  Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

1  Wilson  -  New  York  1 

I  "THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK’ ’  I 

Located  In  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co.  I 


CHESTNUT  TREES 

FOR  THE  DOORYARD 

At  last  we  have  blight  resistant 

Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  for  U.  S.  A. 

Nuts  as  good  as  native  chestnuts. 

Also  Other  Nut  Trees  for  the  North 

-  CATALOG  - 

• 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 

Box  E  S  worth  mo  re.  Pa. 


PEACH  TREES  $10-°°  Ei1” 
APPLE  TREES  $20°°srd!" 

Ail  apple  trees  have  been  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass.  A  general 
line  of  nursery 
stock.  Catalogue 
Ready. 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box.  A 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


rFRUIT  TREES^ 

SHRUBS  -  ROSES  -  PERENNIALS 


Highest  Quality  —  Reasonable  Prices. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO 

^  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


J 


GRAPE  VINES 

Twenty-six  leading  varieties  including  the 

New  FREDONIA  and  PORTLAND 

Write  for  special  offers  and  prices. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

69  Orchard  St.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Ruralisms 


Early  Work  Among  Roses.  —  We 
shall  soon  begin  to  prune  the  roses ;  this 
work  begins  with  the  earliest  mild  days  in 
March.  This  applies  to  the  Hybrid  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Remontants  ;  the  only  Spring 
pruning  given  the  climbing  roses  is  the 
removal  of  dead  or  broken  wood  and  of 
old  fruit.  There  is  not  much  of  the 
latter,  however,  for  the  starlings  attend 
to  the  removal  of  rose  heps  for  us.  The 
regular  pruning  of  climbing  roses  is  done 
as  soon  as  flowering  is  over,  old  wood  and 
weak  interfering  canes  being  cut  out.  The 
cutting  away  of  old  flowering  wood  at 
that  time  encourages  vigorous  growth 
from  the  base  of  the  plants,  which  will 
give  plenty  of  bloom  the  following  season. 
Really  the  old  wood  that  has  flowered 
should  be  removed  with  this  class  of  roses, 
but  the  bright  red  heps  of  Tausendsehon 
are  so  attractive  and  so  luxuriantly  pro¬ 
duced  that  we  like  to  use  them  in  Win¬ 
ter  bouquets,  and  the  rose  fruits  are  all 
welcomed  by  the  birds.  The  climbing 
Hybrid  Teas  do  not  require  the  severe 
pruning ;  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  out  thin 
straggly  shoots  and  prune  the  stronger 
shoots  back  to  prominent  buds.  The 
other  Hybrid  Teas  are  given  a  severe 


planting.  If  this  is  the  case,  leave  dor¬ 
mant  plants  undisturbed  in  the  packing 
case  and  put  this  in  a  cool  dark  place, 
such  as  an  unheated  cellar.  Then  plant 
just  as  soon  as  weather  permits.  If,  due 
to  any  delay,  the  plants  are  dried  out, 
soak  them  in  water.  If,  in  spite  of  soak¬ 
ing  the  plant  looks  shriveled,  bury  the 
whole  plant,  roots  and  top,  in  damp 
earth  for  three  or  four  days.  This  treat¬ 
ment  should  restore  the  plant  to  good 
condition ;  if  badly  dried  out  it  is  handi¬ 
capped  from  the  start.  It  is  not  often 
that  plants  arrive  so  dried  out  that  they 
must  be  buried,  as  described,  but  some¬ 
times  delays  in  transit  are  unforeseen, 
and  even  careful  packing  cannot  prevent 
this  condition.  Potted  plants  which  are 
in  full  leaf  should  be  well  watered  as 
soon  as  received,  without  removing  the 
wrapping  or  paper  pot  containing  the 
soil,  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night. 
Then  remove  the  wrapping  without  break¬ 
ing  the  ball  of  soil,  and  set  in  the  ground 
at  the  proper  depth.  Water  well,  and 
continue  the  watering  during  dry  weather, 
as  naturally  the  leaves  cause  rapid 
evaporation.  The  dormant  roses  should 
be  “puddled”  as  old  world  gardeners  say, 


E'wing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

The  Rose  Is  the  Queen  of  Flowers 


Spring  pruning.  They  are  cut  back  to 
about  10  inches,  weak  shoots  being  re¬ 
moved  at  the  base.  The  very  strong 
growing  varieties,  which  make  large 
growth,  are  cut  to  about  18  inches.  The 
standard  rule  is  that  strong  growers  re¬ 
ceive  less  priming  than  weaker  varieties. 
Polyantha  or  Baby  roses,  do  not  require 
any  pruning,  merely  the  removal  of  flower 
stems  of  the  previous  season.  Moss  roses 
should  only  have  old  wood  removed,  and 
the  wood  of  the  previous  year  shortened 
if  very  straggling,  but  the  less  pruning 
they  receive  the  better,  generally  speak¬ 
ing.  The  shrubby  Rugosas  Musk  and 
Brier  roses  are  not  pruned  at  all,  beyond 
the  cutting  out  of  dead  wood,  or  some 
superfluous  shoots.  The  everblooming 
climbers  must  not  be  pruned  further  than 
cutting  away  old  flowering  wood ;  they 
must  be  well  established  to  show  the 
everblooming  character,  and  allowed  to 
produce  strong  canes. 

Spring  Planting.  —  Personally,  we 
much  prefer  Fall  planting  of  dormant 
stock,  but  the  Fall  is  such  a  busy  time, 
and  there  are  so  many  garden  problems 
to  be  settled  then,  that  we  are  very  likely 
to  find  ourselves  planting  roses  in  Spring. 
At  least  it  lessens  anxiety  regarding  the 
first  Winter.  We  prefer  dormant  plants, 
set  as  early  as  possible.  If  later  plant¬ 
ing  is  a  necessity,  there  are  specially  pre¬ 
pared  pot  plants  that  give  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  the  plants  arrive  when 
weather  conditions  prevent  immediate 


during  planting ;  that  is,  they  should  be 
carried  in  a  pail  containing  soil  and 
water  forming  a  thin  mud ;  this  prevents 
the  roots  from  drying  out,  which  is  a 
very  important  matter.  A  hole  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  roots,  and 
deep  enough  to  set  the  plant  so  that  the 
soil  level  is  just  above  the  graft,  is 
essential.  Dormant  plants  always  re¬ 
ceive  some  pruning  when  packed,  but 
more  is  necessary  when  planting;  bruised 
or  broken  roots  should  be  removed,  and 
the  tops  cut  back  to  about  four  inches 
above  the  graft.  Pot  roses  in  leaf  are 
not  pruned.  In  either  case  it  is  essential 
to  work  soil  through  the  roots,  and  to  set 
the  plant  firmly.  A  precaution  often  ad¬ 
vised  with  the  dormant  plants  is  to  hill 
up  the  soil  right  to  the  top  of  the  steins 
when  they  are  first  planted,  removing  this 
by  degrees  to  the  natural  soil  level,  as  the 
weather  becomes  mild  and  settled.  This 
is  advantageous  when  early  planting  is 
followed  by  severe  weather,  which  some¬ 
times  occurs  in  our  uncertain  climate.  A 
good  start  early  in  the  season  enables 
newly  planted  roses  to  withstand  a  good 
deal  of  unfavorable  weather  later,  when 
heat  and  drought  are  the  greatest 
enemies  of  such  plants. 

The  Soil. — We  have  discussed  this  be¬ 
fore,  yet  it  may  be  briefly  touched  on 
now.  Any  good  garden  soil  will  grow 
roses,  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  wet.  Good 
drainage  is  a  necessity,  and  the  situation 
should  be  open  and  sunny.  Fresh  manure 


HOT  BED  SASH,  SIZE  3ft.  x  6ft.  $1.50 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Extra  strong,  joints  blind,  pure 
white  lead  applied  to  fill  all  corners, 
etc.,  well  mortised,  tiglit-fltting, 
smooth  finish,  sides  parallel  to  pre¬ 
vent  gaps,  round  press-fitted  iron  cross 
bar,  easily  the  best  that  you  can  buy. 
Write  lor  Bulletin  437  describing 
many  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from, 
and  prices. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Hybrid  Sweet  Corns 

For  Your  Garden 

Our  garden  assortment  supplies  abundance  of 
delicious  corn  all  summer  and  plenty  to  can  for 
winter.  Enthusiastic  reports  from  customers  all 
over  the  U.  S.  Write  for  Sweet  Corn  Circular 
or  mail  $1  for  garden  assortment.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM 

Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY Gtotmtm. 
FRUITS-BERRIES7/<^i 


Larger  profits  are  secured  by  planting 
Harrisons’  High-Quality  Super-Select-. I 
ed  Strain  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits.  Strawberries,  Asparagus. 

Free  Planters’  Guide,  68  pages 

Describes  money-making  Ap-  _  _ 

pies,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Strawberries  and  Small 
Fruits:  Evergreens.  Shrubs.  Shade  Trees.  Boses  and 
oflier  desirabie  plants  for  Farm,  Suburban 
i'v?-(Wi\axm  City  Planting.  Get  started  now! 

Box  28 

BERLIN 

MARYLAND 


FREjaBERRV  BOOK 


bend  today  for  this  valuable  booklet: 
describes  and  illustrates  the  leading 
varieties  of  Strawberries  including 

New  Dorsett  and  Fairfax:  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 
Giving  complete  cultural  directions 
written  by  a  life-long  Strawberry 
Grower.  And  tells  how  we  grow  our 
_  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guaran¬ 
teed  Plants.  Every. fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS,  1 13  Vine  St,  Salisbury.  Md. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field  Will  be  Ready  About  April  15th. 

Copenhagen  Market.  Golden  Acre,  Charleston  and 
Jersey  Wakefield,  IOOO-$I.OO:  5000-$4.50:  IO.OOO-S8.75. 
Marion  Market  Cabbage,  I0OO-SI.5O:  5000-S6.00.  Early 
Snowball  Cauliflower,  I000-$3.00.  Booking  orders 
for  Certified  Field  Grown  Tomato  Plants  for  delivery 
about  25th  of  May.  Seed  treated  with  Red  Oxide 
of  Copper.  Ask  for  Catalogue  of  all  plants  and 
prices  on  largo  orders.  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  its  your  order. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Jr.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CATALOG  I  FREE 


FROST -PROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

and  all  varieties  of  vegetable  plants  described  in  Ful- 
wood’s  1938  catalog,  containing  valuable  planting  and 
spraying  information,  also  SPECIAL  PREMIUM 
OFFERS.  All  plants  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  before 
buying  plants.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 
P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  DEPT.  134  -  TIFTON.  GA. 


TOMATO  PI  ANTS  Marglobe  and  Baltimore: 

lUIYmMJ  rUAIYIO  J|,  iooo.  We  plant  large 
acreage,  pack  well  and  ship  promptly.  White  Bermuda 
Onion  plants:  75c,  1000.  Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen 
and  Charleston:  60c,  1000.  Pepper  plants.  Ruby  King 
and  California  Wonder:  $2.00,  IOOO:  or  25c,  100. 

1  ong  Green  hot  pepper,  same  price.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  potato  plants:  $1.25,  1000.  We  grow  our 

plants  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY.  Quitman,  Georgia 


Vest  HillNurseries 

Box  8,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  GrapeVine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions.  Fredonia.  Urbana. 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Catalog  free. 


A-l  PEACH  TREES  4-7  FT. 

10  for  $3.49  I0O  for  $29.95 

Your  choice  of  35  varieties  while  they  last.  Also  a 
complete  line  of  other  fruit  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  now  for  your  Free.  1938  CATALOGUE 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES.  II  W.  Main  St..  Perry,  Ohio 

■  ja  100  splendid  blooming  bulbs 

L  MX  IT  ^  of  Picardy,  the  world’s  best 
glad,  for  $1  postpaid.  Also  a 
50c  bulb  of  a  new  variety  free  for  early  or¬ 
ders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 
GELSER  BROS.  Box  R  DALTON,  N.  Y . 

rnrr 

rnrr  3  colors  named,  OR  10  CORSICAN 
lleln  Strawberry  Plants  with  our  catalog 
If  you  enclose  lOo  coin  or  stamps. 
GREEN’S  NURSERIES  -  CLIFTON,  N.  Y. 


6  Gladioli  Mammoth  Bulbs  — 


ee  s  SEED  CAT 


1  Famed  odorless-foliage  Marigolds,  t 

and  every  flower  and  vegetable! 

’  worth  growing.144  pages, 100  pictures* 
in  color.  Free  to  you — write  today !  _ 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  460  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


ASPARAGUS 


R  h  ubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewben-y; 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  andYams— Red  orYellow. 

Write  tor  Free  Descriptive  Price  List 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  Onion  Plants.  Lead¬ 
ing  Varieties.  C.  O.  D.  500,  60c;  IOOO,  $1.00: 
5000  and  over  at  75c  per  IOOO.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  prices  on  Tomato.  Broccoli,  Cauli¬ 
flower.  lettuce.  Pepper,  and  Eggplant. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  C0„  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 
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Plant  SEEDS 


that  will 
grow  you 
a  profit 

Plant  seeds  of  proved 
quality  .  .  hardy,  true  to 
type  .  .  seeds  that  you  can 
rely  upon  for  fine-looking, 
top-price  vegetables  .  .  for 
that  is  the  surest  way  to 
bigger  profits.  Plant  any 
of  the  hundreds  of  Land- 
reth  seeds  and  note  the 
excellent  results  you  get 
from.  these  intensively 
bred.  outstanding  com¬ 
mercial  strains. 


Write  Dept.  10  for 
Catalog,  tomato 
bulletin  and  prices. 


SEED  COMPANY/ 

Bristol  Penna. 

Plant  Breeders  and  Seedsmen  Since  1784 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW!! 

The  Berlin'  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


UBS® 


S  PL  AH  I  FREE 

Valuable  to  every  grower. 

Describes  and  illustrate?  in 
colors  all  leading  varieties. 

Explains  why  Rayner’s  Cer-  .  _ 

titled  plants  are  famous  for  high  quality,  low 
cost,  and  for  returning  bigger  profits.  Com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 
Send  postal  today  for  your  free  copv. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  Box  1 10.  SALISBURY.  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


Send  for  free,  illustrated.  Berry 
Book.  It  describes  17  popular 
varieties  including  Catskill  —  a 
fine  new  variety.  All  plants 
grown  on  our  farm.  Guaranteed 
true-to-name  and  to  reach  you 
iu  good  condition.  My  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  Write  today. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS 
Box  R  JestervUIe,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  •  catalog  of 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
"true  to  name"  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx.  R-38.  ALLEN.  Md. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different  with  surprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2.  -  WILLARDS.  MD. 


PERDUE 


TP.  AAV  BE  Pi  P»Y 


lypSTATE  tEHTIFIED^r^Sts^r^c.  Fptr: 

\2>~^  due’s  free  catalog  is  complete  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  You  can  save  30%  on  your  order.  Write 
today.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20- E,  Showed,  Maryland. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE  wherever 
planted.  Pryor’s  free  catalog  describes  all 
leading  varieties.  Gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Be  sure  to  get  your  copy.  Write  now! 

M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Howard  17.  Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Catskill.  Big 
.loe  and  Lupton.  80c  per  100  postpaid:  $4.00  per  1000 
F.  O.  B.  Mastodon»and  Gem  Everbearing.  SI. 00  per  100 
postpaid:  $6.00  per  1000  F.  O.  B.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5.  GEORGETOWN.  DELA. 


Rowan’s  Corsican  Strawberry  Plants 

100  fresh  dug  Genesee  Valley  grown,  postpaid  $1.00 
Perfect  bloom,  large  honey-sweet,  prolific  bearer. 
Bast  variety  for  the  home  garden. 

JAMES  A.  ROWAN  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


SlrawKerrv  Plante  Leading  varieties.  Stocky 
OiraWDerry  rianis  plants.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalog  frea  W.  E.  BENNING.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Ou.„L,n,  ni„_i„  The  New  Pathfinder  (N.  J.  35) 

Strawberry  Plants  si.oo— 100  -  *s. 00-1000 

c.  R  LAKE.  Jr.  R.  No.  1  Westwood,  N.  J 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals 

Offered  by  Virginia's  Largest  Growers 

Write  today  for  a  Free  Copy  44-Page  Planting  Guide, 
listing  more  than  800  varieties  of  plant  material,  in- 
•ludlng  the  outstanding  varieties. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  WAYNESBORO.  VA. 

TAYLOR  (RED)  RASPBERRIES 

Best  Conitnercial  Berry  Grown 

$15.00  Per  lOOO  and  UP. 

Guaranteed  True  To  Name 
~  „  Write  for  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Prices. 

GRAND  MERE  FARM  -  Barmin,  Mich. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

fiaylor,  Marcy,  Indian  Summer.  Sodus,  Newburgh, 
Latham.  Chief,  .Tune.  etc.  Strawberries.  ’  Grapes.  Fruit 
trees.  Shrubs,  Roses.  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  (  atalog  free.  Baker’s  Nursery.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Blueberries 

original  varieties  Government  Experiment  Station. 
uniioTn.l.ze5:  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHAROS.  Box  K-16,  Hanover.  Mass. 


should  not  be  put  where  it  will  touch  the 
roots.  A  standard  rule  is  to  dig  out  the 
soil,  when  making  a  new  bed.  to  a  depth 
of  10  to  12  inches ;  then  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  about  three  inches  of  manure, 
and  fork  this  into  the  soil.  Then  return 
the  top  soil,  and  plant  the  roses  without 
adding  more  manure.  In  this  way  the 
nourishment  is  in  good  condition  when 
the  roots  reach  it.  Bonemeal,  about  three 
ounces  to  the  cubic  foot  of  soil,  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  addition.  The  soil  is  well  firmed 
about  the  plants,  which  are  thoroughly 
watered  in,  after  which  some  loose  soil 
should  be  raked  over  the  surface  around 
them.  A  mulch  of  peat  moss  over  the 
whole  surface,  applied  before  the  heat 
of  Summer,  is  extremely  valuable,  for  it 
conserves  mOsiture  and  keeps  the  roots 
cool,  conditions  greatly  needed  in  our 
climate. 

What  Shall  We  Plant? — We  all 
feel  that  we  must  have  some  new  roses, 
but  we  should  not  neglect  old  varieties  of 
proved  excellence.  Every  variety  may 
not  prove  equally  dependable  in  all  lo¬ 
calities,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  wise  to 
extend  the  list  from  year  to  year,  discard¬ 
ing  those  that  for  any  reason  have  Seemed 
unsatisfactory.  One  of  our  friends  asked 
us  to  name  half  a  dozen  really  good  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  roses  for  a  beginner.  This  is  a 
very  limited  list,  but  our  choice  would  be 
Talisman,  a  mixture  of  apricot,  gold  and 
pink;  McGred.v’s  Scarlet,  vivid  red;  Edith 
Nellie  Perkins,  salmon  pink  shaded 
orange  and  red  on  the  outside  of  petals ; 
President  Hoover,  a  mixture  of  cerise, 
flame  and  yellow ;  Etoile  de  Hollande, 
red,  and  Ville  de  Paris,  a  rich  yellow. 
These  are  all  well  tested,  vigorous  and 
free  flowering.  If  a  white  is  desired,  the 
old  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  is  always 
satisfactory.  Caledonia,  a  newer  sort, 
is  highly  praised  and  bears  fine  flowers, 
hut  our  plant,  for  some  reason,  departed 
this  life  the  second  season.  We  have  not 
grown  Mine.  .Tules  Bouche.  a  white  some¬ 
times  flushed  with  pale  pink;  it  is  very 
highly  recommended.  We  should  like  to 
add  another  half  dozen  to  the  six  varie¬ 
ties  first  given,  for  we  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  Radiance  or  its  daughter  Red  Ra¬ 
diance,  while  Mrs.  Charles  Bell  is  an¬ 
other  sport  of  Radiance  with  lovely  shell 
pink  blooms.  These  three  Radiance  roses 
are  all  extremely  desirable.  We  "should 
also  add  Imperial  Potentate,  large  and 
shapely,  rose  pink.  Countess  Vandal, 
copper  and  salmon;  and  Joanna  Hill,  yel¬ 
low.  Even  a  dozen  omits  some  of  the 
must-have  roses,  but  the  average  grower 
cannot  go  astray  with  any  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  named. 

The  Novelties. — We  were  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  Dicksons  Centennial,  a  large 
crimson  flower  of  great  beauty ;  •  the 
blooms  are  fragrant,  and  are  borne  on 
long  strong  stems,  making  it  excellent 
for  cutting.  Perhaps  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  of  the  new  looses  is  R.  M.  S.  Queen 
Mary,  a  variety  from  Holland  which  has 
received  a  long  list  of  honors,  attracting 
admiration  everywhere.  It  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  salmon,  pink  and  orange,  rich  and  j 
glowing  in  color,  and  delicately  fragrant ; 
the  plant  is  a  fine  growei*,  with  strong  and 
handsome  foliage.  Another  new  rose  that 
interests  us  is  Radio,  which  has  petals 
of  soft  yellow,  irregularly  striped  and 
blotched  with  carmine :  the  coloring  both 
unusual  and  brilliant.  The  fragrance  is 
distinctive,  and  is  likened  to  red  raspber¬ 
ries.  There  is  a  new  yellow  entitled 
Alice  Harding,  that  has  received  many 
honors  in  France,  and  the  same  French 
originator  sends  us  Mine.  Henri  Guillot. 
raspberry  pink  shaded  with  reddish 
orange.  There  is  a  sensational  new 
Climbing  Hybrid  Tea.  Guinee.  with  deep 
maroon  blooms  which,  like  others  of  its 
class,  will  need  Winter  protection.  A 
variety  which  is  said  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  new  race  of  roses  is  Orange  Triumph, 
which  produces  orange  red  flowers  in 
large  clusters  throughout  the  season.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  this  rose,  but  feel  a 
strong  interest  in  it ;  the  foliage  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  shining  green,  while  the 
flowers  are  fully  double,  and  borne  so 
profusely  that  they  cover  the  leaves.  We 
sometimes  think  that  we  have  really 
reached  the  limit  of  quality  in  roses,  and 
yet  experience  shows  us  that  there  is 
always  a  possibility  of  some  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  plants,  that  will  transcend  all 
that  has  gone  before.  There  is  much  more 
to  say,  however,  of  this  season’s  roses, 
and  we  should  like  to  comment  further, 
and  at  greater  length.  e.  t.  royee. 


DIBBLE’S 


Si sect  Potatoes 

Change  to  Dibble’s  This  Year ! 

Present  low  prices  will  enable  thousands  to  switch 
to  Dibble's  this  year  for  Certified  and  Selected  Seed 
Potatoes.  The  better  the  seed,  the  more  chances 
for  profit  regardless  of  conditions.  Try  Dibble’s 
this  year — and  be  satisfied! 

NORTHERN  GROWN 

Remember,  different  soils  produce  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  yields  from  the  same  potatoes.  Get 
just  the  kind  YOUR  soil  needs.  Our  catalog 
tells  about  them — five  pages  in  color  devoted 
just  to  Potato  varieties.  Send  for  it  today. 

STATE  CERTIFIED 

Russets,  Rurals,  Carmans,  Raleighs.  Heavy¬ 
weights,  No.  9's,  Green  Mountains,.  Irish 
Cobblers,  Early  Ohios,  Spaulding  Rose, 
Katahdins. 

SELECTED  "■Grown  from  Certified  Seed. 

Irish  Cobblers,  Warba,  Russets,  Rurals, 
Raleighs,  Carmans,  Heavyweights,  No.  9's, 
Dibble  Russet  seconds. 

Remember 

Dibble  Seed  Potatoes  are  Northern  Grown  right 
where  the  soil  best  suits  the  variety. 

DIBBLE  PRICES  ARE  LOW 

Catalog  and  Price  List  sent  FREE. 

Use  a  lc  Postcard. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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BARGAIN  OFFERS 


I 


Immense,  fragrant,  pure  white 
blooms  shaded  lilac-pink,  in  July. 

Beautiful,  hardy,  easy  to  grow. 

3  to  5  ft.  tall.  Grown  on  Burpee’s 
own  famous  Fordhook  Farms. 

SPECIAL  —  Generous-size  bulbs, 
guaranteed  to  bloom:  3  for  25c: 

7  for  50c:  15  for  $1;  100  for  $6.50, 
all  postpaid  to  you. 

Burpee’s  Seed  and  Bulb  Catalog  / 
free— every  flower  and  i 
vegetable  worth 

growing.  Low  prices.  flSBBgsSSv  /CATALOG 
Largest  mail  seed  BEK 

house  in  the  world.  F*  K  E  E 

W.  Atlas  Burpea  Co..  459  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


GRANDMOTHER'S 

^t^SOLO'FASHIONED 

;&V,GARDEN 


OF  EASY  GROWING  FLOWERS 

Marvelous  mixture  of  hardy,  all- 
season  blooming  varieties.  19  kinds: 
everything  from  Asters  to  Zinnias. 
Seed  enough  to  plant  3x15  ft  bed. 
Big  $1.00  value  for  only  10c  post- 
,  paid.  Also  my  1938  Seed  &  Nursery 
.Catalog;  America’s  Largest,  650 
illustrations,  60  in  color;  with  words  of 
famous  song,  -“Old  Fashioned  Garden.” 
Send  lOo  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 
CATALOG  FREE.  600,000  customers  save 
money  annually  buying  seeds  and  nursery 
items  from  me,  a  Seed  and  Plant  grower. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  406,  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  EttablUhed  1370 


Y\  NJ)\  GLADIOLUS 

V  I  The  Modern  Kinds.  Send  for  my  80 

®  page  illustrated  catalog,  the  finest  and 
imost  complete  gladiolus  catalog  ever 
published  listing  240  of  the  world’s 
'finest  including  the  famous  Palmer 
Strain  which  is  noted  for  its  excep¬ 
tional  beauty  and  vigor.  The  world’s  best 
varieties.  Seasonable  prices. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS. 

Elmer  Gove,  Box  RN.  Burlington.  Vermont 


\  \  V-'  \\\\  1 


iocx.  or  ntyw&S 
Gladiolus  Bulb. 


H0VAA9  t.  CU£T 


Our  Book  of  Flowers 

for  1938  is  now  ready.  It’s  free. 
Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  New  Phlox 
Lilies,  Cannas,  etc.  Our  FAMOUS 
RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  60 
large  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  $1  post¬ 
paid,  Many  colors.  All  will 
bloom  this  summer, 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 
Box  253-R,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


MY 


GLADIOLUS  List 

bring  it.  E.  N.  TILTON.  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


1.0  Blue 

A  Spruce 
i  Trees 

5-3^5  ?  1 


STORRS  & 


J  Send  for  exciting  new  Catalog 
/  of  fruits,  seeds,  shrubs,  trees,  , 

'  flowers,  etc.  Colorfully  illus- 
T  trated.  Low  prices. 

QUALITY  FRUIT  TREES 

Healthy,  true-to*name  stock 
with  heavy  root  system.  Quan-  l 
tity  prices.  Write  today  for 
,  CATALOG.  _ _ _ _ 

{ARRISON  CO.,  Box  615,  PAINESVILLE^OHIO 


CAD  CAIPI  Certified  Chippewa,  Green  Mountain 
run  oHLE  ■  and  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes, 

E.  G.  S*  GAGNIER  &  SON,  Churubusco,  New  York 


FREE 


Celebrating  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  service  to 
garden  fans,  with  the  finest 
catalog  ever!  Gorgeous  new 
flowers,  novelties  and  all  the 
old  favorites;  many  special 
values;  helpful  hints.  Quality 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Send  for  it  at  once. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

26  Dreer  Bldg.  Phila.,  Pa. 


POSTPAID 


Think  of  it!  10  healthy  4  year 
old  Transplanted  trees.  3  to  6 
inches  tall — only  $1.  Postpaid. 
Send  today.  Bargain  No.  2:  50 
Evergreens  $3  postpaid.  All  3 
and  4  year  old  transplanted 
trees.  3  to  10-in.  taU.  10  each 
Whit©  Spruce, Scotch  Pine, Austrian 
Pine,  Enirlemann  Spruce,  Douglas 
Fir,  all  50  for  $3.  Free  Ulus,  price 
Hat  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Box  R328,  Fryeburg.  Me. 


valuable  infor 

mation  on  successful  gardening. 

Describes  all  new  and  favorite 
vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO. 

BOX  21  -  CANTON,  OHIO 

RED  CLOVER  $13.50 

”  **  PER  BUSHEL 

Free  samples  for  testing.  Also  Alsike,  Alfalfa.  Timothv 
Sweet  Clover.  Pasture  Mixtures.  Soy  Beans  and  Seed 
Corn,  all  Northern  Grown,  showing  high  puritv  and 
germination.  High  quality  seeds  reasonably  priced  to 
meet  demands  of  most  careful  and  conservative  buyer 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  free  samples.  ' 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO,  Box  354,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


|P lets. 


inf  AstersS 

£u  Wilt- Resistant! Tlie nat  ion's 

favorite  flower— Crimson 
Yellow,  Blue,  Pink,  White 
—a  lOc-packet  of  seeds  of 
each,  all  5  for  Just  10c  I 
Maule's  Seed  Book  free 
tested  guaranteed 
seeds  for  prize 
vegetables  and 

flowers  at  low  prices,  i  _ 

Wm.Henry  Maule. 562  MauleBIrig.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EarliesMomato  55® .“““SsSmSS 

™  "  ■  ■  ■■■■■■*  write  now  for  low  prices  on  better  domestic  seed 

HOYT  SEED  CO  .  box  37D,  FOSTOMA.  OHIO 
_ “Alive  tinea  ’95.” 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Foundation  stock  from  tuber  unit  selections.  Smooth 
White  Rurals  (Heavyweight  strain);  Rural.  Russets. 
You  can  not  find  any  better  seed  than  put  f  t 

H.  L.  HODNETT  AND  SONS.  FILLMORE.  N.  Y. 

HA?D,f.*T  ALf;ALFA.  Sweet  Clover.  Alsike,  Bromus 
n  etc.  Shipments  subject  your  inspection.  Samples  free 

Grimm  Alfalfa  Association.  largo, N.D.  500  cooperating  growers* 

The  Newer  Raspberries 

tr  *  tew?  db£  ws 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD,  Big  Red 

Fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th, 
regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To  intro¬ 
duce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  will 
send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and 
Carrot,  Lettuce,  Radish,  Onion, 
all  the  above  and  the  following: 

GRAND  NEW  FLOWERS 

Crown  of  Gold  Mari¬ 
gold,  Orange  Flare 
Cosmos,  Larkspur 
and  Dahlia  Zinnias  all  for  10c, in  Canada  20c 

CD  EC  Our  colored  catalog  of  High 
1  ‘B-1-  Quality  Seeds,  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Coupon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  Catalog.  _ _ 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  14,  Randolph,  Wis. 


Heavier,  Freshly  Dug  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

For  table  use  or  a  good  spring  income  for  years  to  come,  get  our  Giant  Marv  Washington 
two  year  roots!  Grown  on  our  own  farms  —  better  soil,  larger,  more  vigorous  rAiiw 
Giant  siza  Special  Prices  —  25  Giant  roots.  $1.00  postpaid.  1000  Giant  roots  sin  nn 
not  prepaid,  (shipping  weight  about  250  lbs.  per  1000.)  '  *  U 

Descriptive  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


Box  29,  Hall,  New  York 
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EVERY  BAG 
Acre  TAG 
shovhuj 

PURITY 

and 

GERMINATION 
TEST 


Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Timothy  Seed 
"Cream  of  the  Crop"—  99.50%  Pure  or  Better 

For  the  second  successive  year  there's  a  serious  shortage  of  hardy  northern 
grown  alfalfa  seed  and  clover  seed.  Alsike  is  also  very  short  —  only  half  a 
crop.  Timothy  is  plentiful  and  should  be  sown  freely. 

Wise  seed  buyers  will  select  their  needs  early  and  be  sure  of  the  best 
quality  with  protection  at  present  prices.  No  need  to  resort  to  inferior 
or  imported  varieties  when  Dibble  offers  the  best. 

Every  bushel  from  extreme  northern  states  —  adapted  to  your  soil  and 
climate  All  sold  with  our  famous  10  day  money-back-if-you-want-it 
GUAB ANTES,  subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 

D  B  TIMOTHY  SEED  low  in  price— use  freely  wherever  you  can  this  year. 

D.”  B.  MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER  D.  B.  NORTHWESTERN  ALFALFA 

D.  B.  MAMMOTH  RED  CLOVER  D.  B.  GRIMM  ALFALFA 

TIMOTHY  -  ALSIKE  NATURAL  MIXTURE  D.  B.  WH.  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 

Full  Stock  of  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Spring  Wheat,  Catalog,  Sample •, 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Buckwheat,  Seed  Potatoes. 

The  Dibble  Creed:  One  Quality  Only  —  the  BEST 
it  is  possible  to  grow.  One  Price  Only  —  the 
LOWEST  possible. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Price  List 

FREE 

SEND  TODAY  I 
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—HARRIS  SttDS— 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

We  specialize  in  growing  early  vigorous  strains  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short.  Such  seed  produces 
outstanding  results  wherever  grown. 

Be  Sure  to  Try  Harris’  New  Hardy  Carnations 

Vivid  color,  exquisite  fragrance,  rivals  greenhouse  flowers  in  size. 
Blooms  early  in  the  summer,  perennial,  easily  grown  from  seed. 

CDCfllAI  flCCCD  1  Pkt.  Hardy  Carnation 
Or  bOIAL  UrrCII  I  put.  Mexican  Zinnias 
30c  Value  — BOTH  for  15c. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  CATALOG  TODAY! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  ‘‘Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Wholesale  Price  List.” 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.  COLDWATER  V  Y.  I 


Favorite  colors — Dink,  red 
andyellow — all 3  Roots,  one 
of  each  (value  75c)  for  25c! 
Or,  send  $t  for  is  Roots ,  these  same  3 
colors,  in  any  number  you  want  of  each. 
Burpee’s  Best  Dahlia  Dollar 
More  costly  varieties,  our  selection,  a  wonderful 
value — six  gorgeous  colors.  1  Boot  of  each, 
labeled  with  variety  names  (value  over 
$3),  all  6  for  $1  !  ^ 

All  Guaranteed  to  Bloom.  Postpaid. 

Burvee’s  New  Seed  Catalog  tree. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


463  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Save  fertilizer.  Grow  larger  crops.  This  kit  gives 
20  individual  tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  pot¬ 
ash  and  acidity.  Easy  to  use.  Gives  essential  in¬ 
formation  for  getting  best  results  with  least  ex¬ 
pense  for  fertilizer.  Inexpensive  refills  available. 
If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  send  $2  direct  to 
manufacturer. 

SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
P.  O.  Box  523  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


TESTED  NEW  PEACHES 

ORIGINATED  AT 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Trees  are  now  available  of  two  firm,  yel¬ 
low-fleshed,  freestones  of  high  quality, 
ripening  before  Elberta. 

GARDEN  STATE  NECTARINE 

Size  exceeds  all  other  yellow-fleshed  nec¬ 
tarines.  Freestone,  attractive, 
high  quality. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

• 

NEW  JERSEY  PEACH  COUNCIL,  Inc. 
Box  710,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Go  to  Market  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER 

than  your  neighbor  by  setting  CARLISLE'S  early 
strains  of  Golden  Acre  aatd  Copenhagen  cabbage  plants. 
They  are  hardy,  field-grown,  frost-proof  plants  that 
can  be  set  weeks  earlier  than  your  home  grown  plants. 
Write  for  catalog. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Box  M.  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees "‘"ml™"" 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INOIAH*  NUT  NURSENT,  In  ISI.  ROCKPORI,  IND. 


HARDY  ENGLISH  WALNUTS— Orath’s  Carpathian. 

New.  'Parent  stock  hardy  forty  below.  Good  bear¬ 
ers.  Excellent  nuts.  Fast  growers.  Ornamental.  Free 
pamphlet.  SAUUEL  GRAHAM,  Bostniek  Kosd  9,  Ithaea,  -N. V. 


GARDEN  TRACTORS 


Plow*  Harrow  *  Disc  •  Seed  •  Cultivate  • 
Spray  •  Mow  •  Sizes  up  to  4  H.P. 
-  BOLENS  Power  Hoe  at  $88.50 
for  Gardening,  Cultivating,  Lawn 
Mowing.  Easy  operation.  Many 
patented  features.  It’s  fun  to  run  a 
? BOLENS.  Write  Gilson-BOLENS  Mfg. 
388i  Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


QUART  SI26 
Mora  Durable  and  Mere 
,  Attractive 

/Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.  o.  b. 

’Amsterdam.  Send  for  Trial 

Order  of  100—  $1.00  Postpaid. 


1 1\) IV! AiV  IVtFO.  CO..  AMStfMDAM.W. 


TREES 


HARDY  NUT 

TRUE-TONAME 

CHERRY  and  PERSIMMON  TREES 

Descriptive  Literature  Free. 

J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R-38  Lancaster,  Pa. 


j r  jONis 
nurseries 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Cabot,  Rubel,  Rancoeas,  Concord,  etc. 

1- Yr.  Plant  50  cents  each,  $5  dozen,  $40  per  100 

2- Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.,  $10  doz,  $75  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


ri  I  a  PL-1.  Grown  from  certified 

(if  an  a  A  tomato  riants  seed.  our  catalog 

Vll  uuv  is  wjii  tell  you  about  these  plants  too. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Box  M,  Valdosta,  Georgia 


Dlnnte  HARDY  OUT  OPEN  GROWN. 
YegetaDie  rlCMTS  Cabbage,  tomato,  onion,  peppers, 
other  plants.  Let  us  grow  yours.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prices  free.  April,  May,  June  delivery.  Keep 

this  ad.  RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


RASPBERRIES — Taylor,  Marey,  Indian  Summer.  Cbiel,  Newburg. 
State  inspected.  HAROLD  0.  HILL,  Hoo*ick  Lai  Is,  N.  T. 

ORNAMENTAL  GOURD  SEED 


Fancy  Mixed  Private  Stock- 
Many  Colors— Smooth  and  Warted 
Direct  from  Grower . 

8ENJ.  BRUNDAGE  A  SONS 


50c 


A 

Packet 

DANBURY, CONN. 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES 

Extra  Early  Warba  and  New  Golden,  Gold  Coin  and 
Chippewa.  CUYLER  RICH  -  -  Newport,  Maine 

HORSE  RADISH  ROOTS  •  Woodbury,  N.  j! 

..  r<-  .  ••  ■ 


Reviewing  New  Varieties 
of  Tree  Fruits 

(Continued  from  Page  175) 

Haven  is  suffering  from  the  competition 
from  this  variety.  Still  another  variety 
of  merit  is  Fertile  Hale,  a  self-fruitful 
type  of  the  J.  H,  Hale.  And  now  from 
New  Jersey  come  two  more.  Golden 
Globe  (No.  73)  and  Goldeneast  (No. 
87).  The  former  is  similar  in  fruit  shape 
to  J.  H.  Hale  and  ripens  slightly  later 
than  Golden  Jubilee,  while  Goldeneast 
comes  10  days  after  Golden  Jubilee. 

Interest  in  plums  is  away  from  the 
Japanese  types,  excepting  for  early  trade 
on  roadside  stands,  and  towards  the  prune 
types.  Most  of  the  varieties  now  being 
discussed  for  planting  are  not  new,  but 
are  revivals  from  the  old  list.  Among 
these  is  Pacific,  a  large  blue  freestone 
plum  of  excellent  quality,  which  boasts  in 
addition  a  vigorous,  productive  tree.  For 
the  fresh  fruit  trade  it.  is  a  splendid  sort. 
Then  there  is  Imperial  Epineuse,  an  old 
French  variety  which  requires  cross¬ 
pollination  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  not 
overly  attractive,  yet  whose  quality  and 
flavor  is  in  the  opinion  of  many,  includ¬ 
ing  the  writer,  is  about  as  fine  as  can  be 
found  in  the  plum  group. 

Of  the  really  new  ones,  there  are 
three  which  command  most  attention — 
Stanley,  Hall  and  Albion.  The  first  is  a 
medium-sized  blue,  prune  shape  fruit,  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance  and  high  in  qual¬ 
ity,  ripening  10  days  ahead  of  Italian 
Prune.  The  trees  are  vigorous  and  in¬ 
clined  to  load  heavily — perhaps  too 
heavily.  Hall  and  Albion  ripen  the  last 
of  September.  They  are  of  the  Grand 
Duke  type,  very  large,  attractive  and 
good  in  quality.  Their  lateness  in  ma¬ 
turity  is  their  chief  handicap. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plums,  it 
is  many  of  the  older  varieties  of  sweet 
cherries  which  are  coming  back  into  the 
class  of  “new.”  Among  these  are  Early 
Rivers,  Lyons,  Emperor  Francis  and 
Iledelfingen  —  all  old  European  kinds. 
Early  Rivers  is  widely  grown  in  England 
for  its  erimson-black,  firm  flesh  fruit, 
ripening  10  days  before  Black  Tartarian. 
Lyons  has  very  large,  dark,  firm,  high- 
quality  fruit,  ripening  a  few  days  before 
Black  Tartarian.  Emperor  Francis  is  a 
large,  white  variety  similar  to  Napoleon, 
but  ripening  two  or  three  days  earlier  and 
less  subject  to  cracking.  Hedelfingen 
ripens  shortly  after  Windsor  and  is  rec¬ 
ommended  in  place  of  Lambert  which 
cracks  so  badly  under  eastern  conditions. 

Another  group  of  less  antiquity,  but 
still  not  young  in  point  of  origin,  are 
Giant  and  Abundance.  The  former  ripens 
just  before  Lambert,  cracks  less,  and  has 
large,  purplish-black  fruit.  Abundance 
is  a  very  late  white  sort  of  the  Na¬ 
poleon  type.  Victor  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  only  really  new  variety 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Seneca 
which  was  introduced  several  years  ago. 
Seneca  is  the  earliest  good  sweet  cherry, 
either  so  good  or  so  early  that  the  birds 
have  a  way  of  disposing  of  much  of  the 
crop !  It  ripens  two  weeks  ahead  of 
Black  Tartarian  and  is  red  in  color. 
Victor  comes  from  Canada,  introduced  as 
a  Napoleon  type,  ripening  midway  be¬ 
tween  Governor  Wood  and  Napoleon. 

The  sour  cherry  defies  improvement 
over  the  standard  Montmorency;  the  nec¬ 
tarine  is  represented  in  a  trial  way  by 
John  Rivers,  Rivers  Orange  and  Sure 
Crop,  ripening  in  the  order  named,  and 
the  apricots  find  only  the  Geneva  and 
the  Henderson  as  champions  among  the 
newer  kinds. 
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Maple  Sugar  Industry 

New  Hampshire  farmers  are  now  busy 
with  their  375,000  maple  trees  and  an 
estimated  harvest  of  80,000  gallons  of 
syrup  and  98,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar 
is  under  way. 

During  a  good  season  each  of  these 
375,000  trees  will  yield  about  66  cents 
worth  of  sap.  Thus  the  maple  industry 
in  New  Hampshire  pays  Granite  State 
farmers  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  when  sugar  weather  is  good. 
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Cat  skill.  Standard  Mid-Season  Strawberry,  introduced  in  1934.  Catskill  has  won 
friends  among  commercial  strawberry  growers  as  a  dependable  and  profitable  mid¬ 
season  variety.  The  quality  is  excellent  and  the  flesh  firm. 
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WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  or  Express 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE  —  YOU  ARE 
TO  BE  THE  JUDGE  —  YOU  MUST 
BE  SATISFIED 

Other  Small  Fruit  Plants 

_  Rhubarb 

ASPARAGUS  H°,,roo°Tdssh 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties  grown  from  YELLOWS  RE¬ 
SISTANT  STRAINS  OF  CABBAGE  SEED,  It 
will  produce  good  crops  where  others  fail. 

Other  Vegetable  Plants  in  Season 

—  also  — 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 


GET  OUR  CATALOG 

Quoting  Prices  With  Transportation  Prepaid. 


C.  F.  FIELD 


SEWELL,  N.  J. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for 
Townsend’s  FREE  BERRY  BOOK.  De¬ 
scribes  best  paying  varieties  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.,  and  tells  How  We  Grow 
Our  Selected  Strain  Plants  and  Help 
Our  Customers.  Get  double  yields.  Val¬ 
uable  to  Every  Fruit  Grower. 

Your  FREE  copy  is  Ready.  Send  postal  NOW! 
E.W.Townsend  Sons,  93  Vine  St., Salisbury,  Md. 


strawberries:^ 


CATALOG  FREE! 

Write  for  your  copy  NOW.  Fully 
describes  many  varieties  includ¬ 
ing:  Dorsett,  Catskill.  Fairfax, 
etc.  and  tells  how  to  raise  them. 
Our  plants  are  stronger,  healthier 
and  guaranteed  heavy  producers. 
Study  our  low  prices  and  quantity 
discounts  before  ordering  else¬ 
where.  Write — 

RAYNER  BROS. 

BOX  40  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Berry  Plants 


J CJCARF F  S  "Best”  new  and 
KJ  standard  varieties.  Nearly  BO 
years  of  testing  and  growing  in 
famous  Miami  Valley.  Newest  raspberries; 

Taylor  and  Marcy,  largest  reds;  Indian 
Summer,  a  large  and  profitable  ever-bearer;  Sodus, 
heaviest  yielding  of  all  raspberries.  Large  Red  Lake 
Currants,  Poorman  Gooseberries,  Whltesbog  Blue¬ 
berries,  Thornless  Youngberries,  Boysenberries. 
Sensational  New  Fall-Bearing  Cherry  —  delicious  sweet 
cherries  ripening  in  September.  New  "Hardee”  Peach, 
New  Miami  Red  Apple,  Stanley  Plum,  Gorham  Pear, 
Hardy  Northern  Nut  Trees.  Complete  stock  of  the  best 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Evergreens.  All  are  described 
in  our  1938  catalog.  Send  for  your  FREE  copy  today. 


W.  N.  SCARFF'S  SONS,  Box  107,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR  1938  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  seeds  and  plants  of  any  kind 
write  for  our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will 
bring  it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  hundreds  of  leading  varie¬ 
ties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  ofFer  seeds 
of  high  type  and  germination.  Our  plants  are 
field  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over'  30  Years — Largest  Growers 
and  Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 


We  offer  many  new  and  tested  improved 
varieties  of  fruits  and  berries  which 
mean  greater  profits  to  the  grower.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  triple  inspected,  hardy,  well- 
rooted.  thrifty  trees  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Plant  de¬ 
pendable  Bountiful  Ridge  Grown  Stock  this  year. 
Proved  best  by  test.  Write  for  193S  complete  catalog. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Dept.  13,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Dorsett.  Fairfax. 
Premier,  Howard 
17.  Blakemoreand 
other  va rieties. 
Tips,  Lucretia  and 
Get  our  quotations. 
SEAFORD,  DEL. 


W^/ien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
l  he  Kural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


STRAWBERRIES 


asparagus  ROOTS— Dewberry 

Austin.  Quality  Plants.  Low  Prices. 
ALLEN’S  NURSERIES.  BOX  C. 
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Hybrid  Sweet  Corns  Are 
Winners 

Although  I  grew  up  as  a  “country  kid,” 
I  never  realized  that  there  is  more  to 
sweet  corn  than  planting  the  seed,  tend¬ 
ing  the  plants  and,  in  due  course,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Last  Summer,  however,  I 
revised  my  ideas.  It  seems  that  there  is 
as  careful  breeding  back  of  these  modern, 
delicious  golden  ears  we  so  enjoy  as  there 
is  back  of  the  noblest  prize-winning  race¬ 
horse. 

I  was  working  in  my  kitchen  one  hot 
Summer’s  day,  when  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  at  the  neighboring  sweet  corn 
fields  and  saw  a  troop  of  girls  busily 
working  up  and  down  the  rows.  It  was 
new  to  me,  so,  curiosity  being  my  weak¬ 
ness,  I  made  some  lemonade  and.  with  it 
as  a  passport,  set  out  to  learn  what  they 
were  doing.  Their  leader  was  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  well-informed.  She  explained 
that  hybrid  sweet  corn  was  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  field  and  that  they  were 
“detasseling.” 

Hybrid  sweet  corn  is  formed  by  plant¬ 
ing  two  parent  corns  in  the  same  field, 
one  row  of  one  parent  to  three  rows  of 
the  other  parent.  One  parent  is  an  in- 
bred  strain,  resulting  from  artificially 
self-pollinating  corn  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  the  other  plant  is  either  an¬ 
other  inbred  or  an  outstandingly  good 
open  pollinated  strain. 

When  the  tassels  begin  to  appear,  they 
are  pulled  off  the  stalks  of  the  three-row 
plant,  so  that  the  ears  on  those  rows 
will  be  pollinated  only  by  pollen  from  the 
one-row  parent.  In  this  way,  all  the 
seed  produced  on  the  three-row  parent  is 
cross-fertilized  by  the  other  parent.  This 
is  hybrid  seed.  Seed  from  the  single 
row  parent  is  not  saved. 

Those  girls  go  over  the  fields  every 
other  day,  12  or  more  times  all  together, 
pulling  every  tassel  from  the  seed  rows 
before  it  has  a  chance  to  shed  pollen.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  tassels  have  to  be  pulled.  In  an¬ 
other  field,  a  gang  of  high-sehool  hoys 
were  doing  the  same  work.  Over  100 
acres  of  hybrid  sweet  corn  were  being 
produced  on  this  farm. 

My  neighbor,  who  employs  these  girls,' 
is  intensely  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  hy¬ 
brid  sweet  corn.  Shipments  of  his  seed 
go  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
Maine  to  California  and  from  Washing-  j 
ton  to  Florida.  He  told  me,  too,  of  the 
scores  of  tests  conducted  by  experiment  | 
stations,  canners  and  gardeners,  in  which 
the  hybrid  sweet  corns  usually  raced  in 
with  leads  of  25  to  over  100  percent  over 
open  pollinated  varieties. 

He  told  me  that  it  is  necessary  to  try 
dozens  of  parent  stocks  in  hundreds  of 
different  combinations  to  find  a  pair  that 
produces  a  hybrid  that  is  superior  in 
most  of  the  desired  points,  such  as  yield, 
earliness,  sweetness,  tenderness,  wilt  re¬ 
sistance,  smut  resistance,  vigor,  size  and 
shape  of  ear,  kernel  type,  husk  length 
and  still  other  characteristics.  After  the 
right  combinations  are  found,  the  parent 
stocks  have  to  he  maintained  separately 
and  the  cross  is  made  each  year,  as  seed 
saved  from  the  hybrid  crop  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  so  well  as  the  crossed  seed 
itself. 

Last  Summer  certainly  was  an  educa¬ 
tion  for  me — and  to  my  palate — for  my 
neighbor  didn’t  forget  me  when  he  picked 
his  corn.  To  taste  is  to  be  converted. 
From  now  on,  I’m  a  hybrid  sweet  corn 
fan,  and  I’ve  plenty  of  company.  For 
health  and  happiness,  as  well  as  for  food 
economy,  there  is  nothing  like  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  delicious,  fresh-from-the-garden 
sweet  corn  from  early  Summer  till  Fall, 
and  some  canned,  for  Winter.  Oh,  yes, 
the  fresh-from-the-garden  item  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Around  here,  there  is  an  old 
Quaker  saying :  “The  time  to  pull  sweet 
corn  is  after  the  water  begins  to  boil.” 

Curiosity  may  have  killed  the  cat,  but 
it  led  me  to  something  worth  knowing. 

M.  H. 


Flower  Show  at  Boston 

The  C7th  Spring  Flower  Show  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  the 
year's  most  popular  flower  festival  in 
New  England,  will  be  held  in  Mechanics 
Building.  Boston,  beginning  Thursday, 
March  17.  and  running  through  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  28. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the  customary 
multitudes  of  flowers  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions,  the  show  will  emphasize 
such  .things  as  amateur  gardens  and  gar¬ 
dening,  wild  flower  conservation  and  the 
growing  movement  which  aims  at  making- 
gardens  less  formal  creations  and  more 
of  an  outdoor  living-room  in  which  the 
family  can  enjoy  themselves  during  the 
Summer. 


Flower  shows,  large  or  small,  always 
bring  together  people  who  have  just  one 
common  interest — how  to  get  the  best 
results  from  earth,  seeds  and  proper  care. 
Many  come  to  see,  learn  and  talk  things 
over  for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit. 
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This  is  old  Uncle  Natchel, 
known  for  his  homely  natural 
philosophy,  and  his  love  for 
"natchel”  things.  He’s  strong 
for  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate 
of  Soda  —  "Natchel  Sody,”  as 
he  calls  it. 


Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  natural 
—  the  only  natural  nitrate.  Used  * 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
on  almost  every  crop,  growers 
continue  to  show  their  preference 
for  natural  nitrate  by  demanding  it  year 
after  year. 

Use  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  for 
your  crops.  It  contains  plenty  of  quick-act¬ 
ing  nitrogen,  plus  more  than  30  other  vital 
elements  in  natural  balance  and  blend. 

"Natchel  balance  an1  blend. 
Dat’s  whut  counts."  Uncle  Natchel 

BOTH  GUARANTEED  16%  NITROGEN 

HATUKnh 


THE 

NATURAL 

SIDE 

DRESSER 


NITRATE  or  SODA 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

FIELD  SEEDS  FROM  EARLY  TO  LATE 

HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS  HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 


Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  Silage  Corn,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Husking  Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Wheat, 
Field  Beans. 

Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses. 
Millets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed 
Canary  Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture  —  all 
from  sources  proved  best. 


Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than  old  fa¬ 
vorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type  and 
quality.  Produced  especially  for  home  and 
market  gardeners.  With  our  series  of  hy¬ 
brids  you  can  have  delicious  sweet  com  from 
July  till  fall  frosts. 


FARM  CHEMICALS 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


vleE*  CLOVER 

Cleanest,  soundest  seed  of  the  crop . . .  suited  to  your  section.  All 
varieties.  The  kinds  that  will  make  you  good,  heavy,  clean  crops 
— free  from  foul  weeds.  For  40  years  farmers  have  been  getting 
big  yields  from  Hoffman’s  “Extra”  Clover...  You  can  depend  on 
Hoffman  Quality— Hereyou  gettested  seed  that  is  safe,  sound,  sure! 
WRITE  TODAY . . .  Get  prices  and  Free  special  40th  Anniversary 
Catalog.  It  offers  Clovers,  Oats,  Alfalfas,  Corns,  Soy  Beans,  Pas¬ 
ture  Grasses,  etc.  FREE  Seed  samples 


Guaranteed — 5  full  pkts. 

\for  price  of  one,  to  try-, 

Maule's  Blood-Turnip  Beet 
Bonnie  Best  Tomato 
Golden  Rod  Carrot 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Motile  Radish  (red) 

iyjegtSend  dime  today!  Maule’s  Seed 
uiu:  •'7<'Book  frea  —  Tested,  guaranteed 
sjsaun^seeds  for  prize  vegetables,  flowers. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule.  556  Maule  Bldg.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Maule's  Seeds  £  fruit  trees 


Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  15c:  3-ft.  Beach  I5c  each,  post¬ 
paid  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm.  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit, 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc. 
i  in  fact  our  1938  Catalog  has  every- 
BLTV  thing  for  Garderi,  Farm  and  Lawn.  . 

I.lICLA  —  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House C-gl 

wh^KmliKBBk  Box  1  1  Genova,  Ohio  Jf§ 


ORDER  GARDEN  SEEDS  NOW 

From  a  reliable  Seed  Grower  whose  reputation  protects  you  —  whose  clear,  honest  catalog 
descriptions  enable  you  to  choose  wisely.  ORDER  VOW.  so  you  will  have  the  right  seed 
when  wanted.  .  .  .  Our  1938  descriptive  Farm  and  Garden  Catalog  enables  you  to  studv 
and  select  —  at  home,  at  your  leisure  —  the  exact  varieties  for  your  needs.  No 
last  minute  hurried  decisions.  For  your  copy  of  Catalog  write  todav. 


1,  New  York 
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JOHN  DEERE 

Jfte  SPREADER  WITH  THE 


BEATER  <o  nth  i;  AXLE 


WHEN  the  ordinary  spreader 
has  hauled  its  last  load,  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  is  still  going  strong. 

Retirement  comes  late  in  the  life  of 
a  John  Deere — only  after  thousands 
of  loads  of  manure  have  been  hauled. 
High  in  loads  .  .  .  low  in  cost  per  load 
.  .  .  that’s  the  unfailing  economy  of  a 
John  Deere  Spreader. 

The  extra  loads  and  additional 
years  of  service  you  get  from  a 
John  Deere  are  due,  largely,  to  mount¬ 
ing  the  main  beater  on  the  axle — the 
famous,  patented  feature  of  construc¬ 
tion  which  has  kept  John  Deere 
Spreaders  out  in  the  lead  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

Mounting  the  main  beater  on  the 
axle  permits  building  a  simpler, 
stronger,  longer-lived  spreader  with 
fewer  moving  parts  —  a  spreader  that’s 
easier  to  load  .  .  .  easier  to  pull  .  .  . 
that  does  better  work — a  spreader  that 
gives  you  more  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

A  John  Deere  Spreader  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  on  your  farm.  Arrange 
to  see  it  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 
Be  sure  to  mail  coupon  today. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  Dept.  L-37. 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 


Name. 


Town . . .  State . 


Overhead  view  of  John  Deere  Spreader. 
Note  non-winding  widespread  beater,  the 
main  beater  on  the  axle,  and  large,  four-  j 
bar  upper  beater. 


Showing  simplicity  of  efficient,  low-cost 
lime-spreading  attachment. 


maifeSeeds 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet, 

Danvers  Half-lonq  Carrot, 

Marglobe  Tomato. 

Big  Boston  Lettuce, 

YellowGlobe  DanversOnion, 

Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 

Choose  2 — send  10c  today 
,  MauLe's  Seed  Book  Free. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  6l2MauleBldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

FOR  INVENTORS  recordVree 

Wite  today  for  valuable  "2-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 
YourPatent’’and‘‘Record  of  Invention"  form — both  FKEE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  581  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllll lllllllllil 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  op  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  nook 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time 
Simple  and  Practical 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
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“Does  all  plowing, 
cultivating  on  my 

30  acres'  says  Pete  Padvetti 

Brentwood  Heights.  California 


“My  VAUGHAN  Garden  Tractor 

beats  them  all ...  »  . 

Vaughan" 

FLEX-TRED 

GARDEN-TRACTOR^  .  _  ...  w  „ 

for  Pulling  Power n 

For  1938,  Vaughan  Flex-Tred  Garden  Tractors 
offer  more  power  and  more  operating  efficiency  and 
economy.  A  powerful  6  H.P.  air-cooled  engine, 
geared  to  42  ground-gripping  cleats,  assures  posi¬ 
tive  traction  in  any  soil.  Uses  only  3  gal.  of  gas 
in  8  hours  work.  Individual  tread  steering  turns 
tractor  in  its  own  tracks.  New  type  clutch  elimi¬ 
nates  gear  shifting.  Weight  650  lbs. 

Vaughan  Motor  Company 

831 S. E.Main  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 

Please  send  me  literature,  prices 
and  terms  on  new  1938  Vaughan. 


Hints  on  Hiring  Bees 


It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
avoid  poisoning  bees  with  sprays  applied 
to  control  pests,  but  any  move  in  that 
direction  must  have  the  co-operation  of 
all  orchardists  in  a  given  district  in  order 
to  be  effective.  If  orchard  management 
in  only  one  case  is  such  that  any  great 
amount  of  clover  or  other  honey  produc¬ 
ing  plant  is  allowed  to  bloom  before  the 
spray  program  is  finished  and  the  trees 
are  then  sprayed  without  first  having  the 
undergrowth  mowed  down,  bees  enough 
will  be  poisoned  to  drive  out  any  bee¬ 
keepers  remaining  in  the  district,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  wild  bee  population 
will  be  reduced  to  the  point  of  impotence, 
so  far  as  adequated  pollenization  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  for  the  orchardists  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  can  best  afford  to  save 
the  bees,  or  to  disregard  the  bees  in 
spraying  and  hire  them  brought  in  when 
they  want  them.  If  or  when  all  the 
orchardists  in  a  given  district  can  agree 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  pro¬ 
tect  bees  from  poison,  bees  will  begin  to 
come  back  there.  In  the  meantime  more 
and  more  orchardists  are  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  bringing  in  bees  for  the 
period  of  the  bloom. 

Since  the  orchardist  is  not  generally  a 
practical  beekeeper,  he  is  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  hiring  bees.  The  chief  dangers 
are  that  he  will  either  set  his  price  so 
low  that  no  intelligent  beekeeper  will 
consider  the  business  at  all ;  or  else  he 
will  allow  some  fast  talking,  “big  busi¬ 
ness”  beekeeper  to  talk  him  into  paying 
what  would  be  a  fair  price  for  good 
strong  colonies  of  bees,  but  with  no  as¬ 
surance  that  he  will  get  that  kind.  In 
one  such  case,  the  bees  were  brought  in 
on  trucks,  500  to  the  load.  I  don’t  know 


ested  in  renting  his  bees  out  unless  you 
pay  him  enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 

The  best  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  a 
square  deal  when  renting  bees  is  to  deal 
with  an  established,  competent  beekeeper 
who  is  known  to  be  square.  With  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  bees,  however,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  get  them  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  perhaps  from  someone  whom  you 
do  not  know  at  all.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  pay  in  many  cases  for  the  orchard¬ 
ist  to  hire  a  competent  bee  man  to  act  as 
his  agent  and  attend  to  the  whole  matter 
for  him.  As  a  rule,  the  beekeeper  who 
furnishes  the  bees  would  appreciate  this, 
too — would  appreciate  doing  business 
with  a  man  who  understood  the  problems 
involved. 

But  if  you  wish  to  check  up  for  your¬ 
self  on  what  the  beekeeper  has  given  you 
here  are  some  points  to  remember : 

An  abnormally  heavy  hive  does  not 
always  mean  a  strong  colony.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  mean  that  the  combs 
are  so  full  of  honey  that  the  colony  is 
therfore  weak. 

Likewise,  a  hive  that  is  light  may  be 
strong  in  bees — provided  it  is  not  too 
light.  If  the  weight  is  little  more  than 
that  of  an  empty  box  it  is  likely  to  have 
little  honey  and  few  bees — unless,  again, 
the  beekeeper  has  added  package  bees  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  required  strength. 

A  favorite  plan  is  to  note  activity  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hive;  dependable, 
if  you  allow  for  certain  exceptions. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  on  sunny  days 
the  young  bees  in  the  hive  (bees  too 
young  for  field  work)  take  their  exercise. 
During  that  period,  which  usually  lasts 
only  a  few  minutes,  the  activity  around 
the  entrance  is  so  great  that  even  expe¬ 


It  costs  more  to  move  colonies  strong  in  bees  than  those  that  are  weak,  and  the 
beekeeper  who  keeps  his  colonies  strong  will  probably  ask  a  higher  rate  for  the  work; 
but  the  orchardist  will  get  more  for  his  money  when  paying  a  fair  price  for  strong 

colonies  of  bees. 


what  was  in  the  hives.  But  I  do  know 
that  100  established  colonies  of  bees, 
such  as  this  man  was  paying  for,  would 
make  a  mighty  big  load  for  a  truck. 

If  the  orchard  requires  400  or  more 
colonies  of  bees  it  may  be  more  profitable 
to  buy  the  bees  and  hire  a  competent  man 
to  take  care  of  them.  Four  hundred  to 
five  hundred  colonies  provides  a  full-time 
job  for  one  man.  This  is  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Chazy  Orchards,  Chazy,  N.  Y., 
the  apiarist  taking  the  whole  crop  of 
honey  in  payment  for  his  work  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  back  to  the  company  at  a  flat  rate 
per  pound,  the  rate  being  agreed  upon  at 
the  time  the  man  is  hired. 

A  fair  rental  price  for  a  good  strong 
colony  of  bees  is  from  $2.50  to  $3.  You 
may  know  someone  who  is  keeping  bees 
merely  as  a  side  line  who  will  put  them 
in  your  orchard  for  less  than  that  figure; 
or  you  may  have  some  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  beekeeper  whereby  you  can 
get  them  for  less.  But  as  a  rule,  if  you 
pay  less  than  that  you  get  fewer  bees. 

The  man  whose  colonies  are  below  nor¬ 
mal  strength  can  load  them  onto  a  truck 
and  move  them  into  your  orchard  and  out 
again  without  having  it  interfere  very 
much  with  his  chances  of  a  honey  crop. 
He  figures,  with  some  degree  of  truth, 
that  whatever  he  gets  for  the  orchard 
work  is  clear  gain. 

Not  so  the  man  whose  colonies  are  fully 
up  to  strength.  When  he  puts  his  bees  in 
your  orchard  he  practically  agrees  to 
neglect  them  for  the  period  of  time  they 
are  there ;  for  it  is  not  practical  to  work 
the  hives  while  they  are  in  the  orchard, 
nailed  up  as  they  are  for  moving,  and 
scattered  about  as  they  must  be  in  order 
to  give  the  best  service  as  cross  pollen- 
izers.  Some  swarms  are  sure  to  be  lost, 
which  means  good-hy  to  the  honey  crop 
from  those  hives.  Add  to  these  difficulties 
the  actual  cost  of  making  the  move,  loss 
from  breakage  and  from  scalded  brood, 
and  the  work  involved — much  of  it  night 
work — and  you  can  easily  see  that  no 
competent  beekeeper  is  going  to  be  inter¬ 


rienced  beekeepers  sometimes  mistake  it 
for  a  swarm. 

Great  activity  may  mean  that  a  weak 
hive  is  being  robbed  out,  in  which  case, 
however,  there  will  generally  be  a  plie 
of  dead  bees  in  front  of  the  entrance. 

Some  bees  make  more  fuss  than  others 
about  their  work.  Those  that  do  the 
most  often  make  the  least  fuss.  Things 
will  appear  rather  quiet  around  such  a 
hive.  But  if  you  look  closely  you  will 
see  that  a  great  many  bees  pass  in  and 
out  each  minute. 

When  conditions  are  such  that  the 
blossoms  are  secreting  little  or  no  nectar 
activity  will  be  much  less  than  during  a 
good  nectar  flow.  w.  h.  h. 

Handling  Christmas 
Begonia 

I  have  had  a  Christmas  Begonia  given 
to  me  and  am  told  it  is  very  hard  to  make 
them  live.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care 
for ■  it.  g.  p.  b. 

Connecticut. 

The  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  com¬ 
monly  called  Christmas  Begonias  are  not 
satisfactory  to  carry  over  from  year  to 
year.  They  are  hybrids  carrying  the 
character  of  several  different  varieties. 
Commercially  they  are  not  carried  over, 
new  plants  being  produced  from  cuttings 
each  season.  If  they  are  to  be  grown 
on,  they  will  need  some  rest  after  flower¬ 
ing  is  over,  gradually  reducing  the  water 
given,  but  allowing  enough  moisture  for 
them  to  retain  their  foliage.  They  must 
not  be  perfectly  dry,  as  required  by  the 
tuberous  sorts  included  in  their  paren¬ 
tage.  They  look  very  shabby  while  rest¬ 
ing.  We  have  tried  plants  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place  outside  in  Summer,  hut  they 
did  not  live ;  we  would  recommend  keep¬ 
ing  such  plants  in  a  sun  porch  or  simi¬ 
lar  shelter.  AYhen  ready  to  start  fresh 
growth  they  should  be  trimmed  back  to 
give  a  shapely  plant.  Our  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  keeping  these  Begonias  has  not 
been  encouraging,  though  we  plan  to  try 
it  again  this  year.  e.  t.  r. 
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SECURITY. . .  in  a  Vermont  Valley 


In  a  snug  Vermont  valley,  hemmed  in  by 
rugged  hills,  Horatio  E.  Luce  has  farmed  a 
thin  strip  of  meadow  for  30  years.  Today,  at 
74,  he  still  farms  the  same  meadow,  and  it’s 
better  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Horatio  and  Addie  Luce  have  gained  for 
themselves  about  everything  that  any  of  us 
can  possibly  be  working  for.  Their  farm  has 
only  98  acres  with  but  35  to  plow'.  Yet  they 
paid  off  the  mortgage  and  put  money  in  the 
bank.  They  remodeled  the  old  Colonial  house 
into  a  modern  home.  There  they  raised  five 
fine  children.  And  more,  they  had  time  to  en¬ 
joy  life  and  be  good  neighbors. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Luce  has  cut  down  his 
farming  and  stopped  doing  some  of  the  heavy 
work.  He  keeps  a  hired  man  to  help  tend  the 
twenty  head  of  Jerseys  so  he  can  find  more 
time  for  community  affairs.  He’s  an  active 
Granger,  an  assistant  to  the  county  judge,  and 
a  backer  of  local  farm  organizations.  Best  of 
all,  he  has  time  to  read,  and  to  enjoy  his  home. 

A  man  of  medium  build,  Mr.  Luce  stands  as 
straight  as  a  boy.  His  clear  eye,  quick  smile, 
and  genial  personality  explain  why  everyone, 
far  and  near,  loves  him.  At  74,  what  more  can 
a  man  desire? 

*  *  * 

How  did  Luce  do  all  this?  By  hard  work  and 
good  habits,  by  spending  a  little  less  than  he 
took  in,  by  always  living  the  part  of  a  good 


The  Northeast 


neighbor.  And  with  him  always  his  partner,  the 
loyal,  steadfast  wife  and  mother. 

"Live,  as  well  as  make  a  living”  is  his  formula 
for  happiness.  "Spend  a  little  less  than  you 
make”  is  his  way  to  get  ahead. 

*  *  * 

The  Northeast  is  full  of  Horatio  Luces  who 
prove  again  and  again  that  the  Northeast  is  a 
good  place  to  farm.  For  them,  no  problems  of 
social  security  and  old-age  pensions.  No  fear  of 
the  time  when  younger  men  will  take  over 
their  jobs  and  their  pay  checks.  They  are  as 
nearly  shock-proof  financially  as  humans  can 
make  themselves. 

One  of  the  Northeast’s  greatest  assets  is  the 
stability  that  comes  from  three  centuries  of 
farming  experience.  Stable  land  values,  un¬ 
touched  by  booms  and  blow-ups;  dependable 
climate,  good  soils,  and  the  world’s  best 
markets.  These  are  the  factors  that  year  after 
year  help  younger  men  toward  the  goal  that 
Horatio  Luce  has  now  attained. 


Published  by 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

...  as  an  expression  of  confidence  in  farmers  of 
the  Northeast  and  in  Northeastern  agriculture. 

*  *  * 

About  half  the  farms  of  the  Northeast  are  owned 
free  and  clear.  The  other  half,  owned  mostly  by 
younger  men,  are  mortgaged.  To  own  a  farm  tree 
and  clear — in  fact,  to  get  ahead  at  all — -most  farm¬ 
ers  start  by  going  into  debt.  But  farming  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  most  men  measure  in  terms  of  a  lifetime.  And 
their  greatest  risk  is  the  risk  of  losing  what  progress 
they  have  made. 

For  over  20  years,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  has  been 
a  source  of  farm  financing  that  guards  against  that 
risk.  A  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  requires  only 
small  payments  in  any  one  year,  gives  a  long  time 
to  pay  it  off,  and  doesn’t  come  due  in  a  lump  sum. 

The  folder,  “Safe  Financing,”  gives  full  details  about 
Federal  Land  Bank  lo^ns.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 
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TRAVELS  »  AM£J 
AM  MW  EASTER 


GETS  2J4  MILES  MORE  every  10-hour  day  out  of  his  high  compression 
tractor.  Because  of  side-by-side  tests  in  the  same  field,  Florian  Polcyn,  Gor¬ 
ham,  Kansas,  found  out  just  how  much  better  a  high  compression  tractor  is. 

IN  THE  SAME  KANSAS  WHEATFIELD,  PULLING  THE 
SAME  LOAD,  FLORIAN  POLCYN’S  HIGH  COMPRESSION 
TRACTOR  BEATS  TWO  LOW  COMPRESSION  TRACTORS 


BECAUSE  the  Polcyn  Brothers  of 
Gorham,  Kansas,  use  three  trac¬ 
tors  to  work  1300  acres,  they  have 
had  a  unique  opportunity  to  test  the 
merits  of  high  compression  and  low 
compression  tractors  in  the  same 
field.  Says  Florian  (Mike)  Polcyn: 

"We  burn  regular-grade  gasoline 
in  all  of  them.  Our  new  high  com¬ 
pression  Minneapolis-Moline  trac¬ 
tor  uses  10  gallons  less  a  day  than 
either  of  the  other  two  tractors,  and 
it  will  gain  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  an 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  24-PAGE 
BOOKLET 


hour,  plowing  in  the  same  field.  In 
the  course  of  a  10-hour  day,  the 
new  high  compressioned  tractor  ac¬ 
tually  goes  2l/z  miles  farther. 

"This  saving  in  gasoline  and  gain 
in  additional  distance  holds  good 
whether  we  are  plowing  with  a 
nine-foot  one-way  plow,  or  plowing 
with  a  five-bottom  moldboard  plow.” 

To  get  added  power  from  your 
tractor,  ask  your  dealer  or  write 
your  manufacturer  today  about  get¬ 
ting  high  compression  ("altitude”) 
pistons  or  cylinder  head  to  change 
it  over  to  high  compression.  Easier 
yet,  see  that  your  next  tractor  has 
high  compression  pistons  or  cyl¬ 
inder  head,  which  most  manufac¬ 
turers  offer  at  no  additional  cost. 


1  farm 

I 
I 


Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation 
Dept.  T-23,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
GENTLEMEN:  Please  mail  me  your  FREE  BOOKLET, 
"How  to  Get  More  Tractor  Power.” 


acres  and  use  a . tractor. 


Name . . . . . . . . . R.F.D. 


Town. 


.County . . . State. 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  GOOD  GASOLINE 
FOR  CARS/  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  265,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
In  these  columns.  Tell  our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York  City. 


HORTICULTURE  BOOKLETS 
*  CATALOGS 


At  this  season  of  the  year  thousands  of  our  readers  study  with  interest  the  attractive 
Spring  catalogs  that  are  issued  by  the  prominent  seed  and  nursery  houses.  These 
catalogs  contain  a  description  of  practically  alt  of  the  well-known  standard  varieties 
as  "well  as  detailed  information  about  the  new  varieties  that  have  not  yet  become 
familiar  to  the  public.  Many  also  contain  illustrations  printed  in  natural  colors  that 
enable  the  reader  to  visualize  the  fruits  and  vegetables  described.  We  are  listing 
below  some  of  the  catalogs  that  have  recently  come  to  our  desk.  They  may  be  obtained 
free  simply  by  writing  to  concern  specified  and  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hoffman’s  Farm  Seed  Book. — This 
72-page  illustrated  catalog  contains  con¬ 
siderable  helpful  information  for  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  farm  seeds.  It  lists 
and  describes  the  leading  varieties  of  corn, 
clover,  potatoes,  oats,  soy  beans,  alfalfa, 
pastures,  grasses,  etc.  The  book  has  been 
prepared  in  an  attractive  manner  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Hoff¬ 
man  Farm.  It  may  be  obtained  free. 
Address  A.  II.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  220, 
Landisville,  Pa. 


Roher’s  Seed  Annual.  —  A  nicely 
printed,  illustrated  catalog,  featuring  the 
leading  varieties  of  farm  and  garden 
seeds.  It  also  contains  a  department  de¬ 
voted  to  flower  seeds.  It  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  both  farmers  and  backyard  garden¬ 
ers.  It’s  free.  Address  P.  L.  Roller  & 
Bro.,  Box  RN,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Rayner’s  Berry  Book. — All  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  strawberries  are  listed  and 
fully  described  in  this  illustrated  catalog. 
The  list  includes  such  popular  varieties 
as  Fairfax,  Dorsett  and  Gem,  as  well  as 
the  old  standard  varieties  —  Premier, 
Howard,  etc.  The  booklet  also  contains 
many  worth-while  suggestions  that  will 
prove  helpful  to  inexperienced  growers. 
It  may  be  obtained  without  charge  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Rayner  Bros.,  Box  110,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Book. — Any  gardener 
who  is  interested  in  either  flowers  or  vege¬ 
tables  will  want  a  copy  of  this  free  book. 
It  contains  practically  a  complete  list  of 
the  popular  varieties  of  flowers  and  gar¬ 
den  vegetables.  It  contains  illustrations 
of  many  varieties.  Address  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  26  Dreer  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Robson’s  Seed  Catalog. — An  attrac¬ 
tive,  well-printed  catalog  featuring  the 
popular  varieties  of  field  and  garden 
seeds.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  many 
actual  photographs  showing  growing  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  Robson  Farm.  Both  farm¬ 
ers  and  commercial  market  gardeners  will 
be  interested  in  this  catalog.  It’s  free. 
Address  Robson  Seed  Farm,  Box  28, 
Hall,  N.  Y. 


Townsend’s  Berry  Catalog.  —  This 
attractive  catalog,  devoted  chiefly  to 
strawberries,  contains  many  color  illus¬ 
trations  designed  to  give  the  reader  an 
exact  picture  of  the  various  varieties.  In 
addition  to  strawberries,  it  also  includes 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  blackberries,  grapes 
and  other  varieties  of  garden  nursery 
•stock.  It’s  well  •worth  writing  for.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  182  Vine 
St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

The  Miller  Grape  Catalog. — A  free 
booklet  devoted  to  grapes.  It  describes 
the  new  varieties  as  well  as  the  old  favor¬ 
ites  and  includes  information  covering 
cultural  practices,  etc.  Address  J.  E. 
Miller  Grape  Nursery,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

Maloney’s  Nursery  Book.  —  An  at¬ 
tractive  catalog  featuring  a  wide  variety 
of  nursery  stock  including  fruit  trees, 
evergreens,  roses,  perennials,  etc.  The 
book  contains  many  illustrations  printed 
in  color.  A  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you. 
Address  Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  42 
Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Field’s  Plant  Catalog. — A  complete 
booklet  featuring  strawberry  and  cabbage 
plants,  asparagus,  rhubarb  and  horse¬ 
radish  roots,  and  other  vegetable  plants. 
It  also  includes  field  and  garden  seeds. 
Write  to  C.  E.  Field,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Barnes’  Nursery  >  Catalog.  —  This 
catalog  will  prove  of  interest  to  lovers  of 
flowers  and  ornamentals.  It  features  a 
number  of  new  and  unique  perennials  as 
well  as  roses,  shrubs,  fruit  trees,  etc.  It‘s 
free.  Address  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co., 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Kelly’s  Book  of  Bargains. — A  neat 
little  catalog  devoted  chiefly  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  shrubs,  evergreens,  roses,  ete.  Send 
a  postcard  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  200 
Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


_  West  Hill  Nursery  Catalog.  — 
Grapes  received  a  liberal  amount  of  space 
in  this  illustrated  catalog  but  it  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  standard  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  ornamentals,  etc.  Just  mail  a 
postcard  to  West  Ilill  Nurseries,  Box  7, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog. — Every  gar¬ 
dener  will  want  this  big  seed  catalog.  It 
includes  practically  all  the  flowers  and 
vegetables.  It  also  contains  illustrations 
printed  in  color  on  highly  coated  paper 
showing  various  varieties  iu  all  their 
natural  beauty.  It’s  free.  Address  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  617  Burpee  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Book  of  Flowers. — A  neat  little  cata¬ 
log  that  will  be  of  interest  to  flower  grow¬ 
ers.  Although  it  features  gladiolus  bulbs, 
it  also  includes  a  number  of  other  popular 
flowers.  It’s  free.  Address  Howard  M. 
Gillett,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

New  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids.  —  II.  K. 
Livermore,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y., 
has  issued  a  new  folder  and  price  list 
that  describes  four  new  sweet  corn  hy¬ 
brids  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  hy¬ 
brids  that  have  proven  popular  with  gar¬ 
deners  and  canners.  Growers  may  ob¬ 
tain  the  folder  by  writing  to  Mr.  Liver¬ 
more. 


Wallingford  Nursery  List. — A  mod¬ 
est  little  folder  and  price  list  that  de¬ 
scribes  briefly  the  standard  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  and  ornamentals  grown  by 
this  concern.  A  postcard  will  bring  it  to 
you.  Address  Wallingford  Nurseries, 
Box  A,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Roberts’  Strawberry  Catalog.  —  A 
little  booklet  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  berry  growers.  It  includes  all  the 
popular  varieties  and  contains  practical 
advice  for  growers.  Address  M.  D.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Box  R,  Jesterville,  Md. 


IIarrts  Seed  Catalog. — An  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive  catalog,  well  printed 
and  illustrated.  It  includes  a  wide  range 
of  farm  and  vegetable  seeds  as  well  as 
the  popular  flowers.  It  will  appeal  to 
farmers,  commercial  market  growers  and 
home  gardeners.  It’s  free.  Address 
Joseph  Harris  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  41,  Cold- 
water,  N.  Y. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Facts. — A  cata¬ 
log  devoted  exclusively  to  farm  seeds  in¬ 
cluding  potatoes,  oats,  corn,  barley,  al¬ 
falfa,  clover,  etc.  One  of  the  unique  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  catalog  is  the  attractive  illus¬ 
trations  that  are  printed  in  natural  color 
so  as  to  give  a  realistic  picture  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  listed.  Address  Edward  F.  Dibble 
Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Wilson’s  Nursery  Catalog.  —  This 
book  features  all  the  standard  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  and  also  includes  ornamen¬ 
tals,  berries  and  other  types  of  nursery 
stock.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  commer¬ 
cial  fruit-growers  as  well  as  the  home- 
owner  who  desires  to  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  property.  Write  to  Wilson’s 
Nurseries,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Harrisons’  Planter’s  Guide. — This 
free  illustrated  catalog  features  (lie  popu¬ 
lar  varieties  of  fruit  trees — apples,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  etc.  It  also  includes 
evergreens,  roses,  berries,  etc.  Write  to 
Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Ledden’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog. — 
An  attractive  book  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  both  commercial  gardeners  and  small 
growers.  It  features  all  the  popular 
types  of  garden  seeds,  plants  and  flowers. 
Address  Orol  Ledden  Sons,  Box  R, 
Sewell,  N.  J. 


Scarff’s  Fruit  Catalog.  —  Berries 
and  ornamentals  receive  special  promi¬ 
nence  in  this  attractive  catalog.  It  also 
includes  the  standard  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  of  recognized  merit.  Address  W. 
N.  Scarff’s  Sons,  Box  107,  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio. 


Everything  for  the  Garden. — As  the 
name  indicates  this  big  catalog  includes 
practically  everything  needed  for  the  gar¬ 
den — seeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  im¬ 
plements,  etc.  It  contains  many  color 
plates  showing  flowers  and  vegetables  in 
their  natural  color.  It  may  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  to  Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
Dept.  30,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Holmes’  Garden  Book. — This  book 
aims  to  describe  all  the  new  and  favorite 
varieties  of  vegetables,  farm  and  flower 
seeds.  It  is  illustrated  and  contains  con¬ 
siderable  helpful  information.  Address 
Holmes’  Seed  Co.,  Box  21,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Allen’s  Berry  Book. — The  large  com¬ 
mercial  grower  and  the  amateur  will  both 
find  this  hook  of  interest.  It  describes 
practically  all  the  worth-while  varieties 
of  strawberries  including  many  of  the 
newer  developments.  It’s  free.  Address 
W.  E.  Allen  Co.,  72  Market  St.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 
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Possibilities  With  Blueberries 


Blueberries  in  my  judgment  offer 
the  most  promise  of  profit  of  any  of  our 
present  day  fruits.  They  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  young,  are  as  long  lived  as  an  apple 
tree,  75  years  and  upwards,  yield  large 
crops  annually  and  are  hardy,  having 
withstood  a  temperature  of  40  degrees 
below  zero,  even  enduring  several  de¬ 
grees  of  frost,  when  in  full  bloom. 

The  blueberry  lias  no  thorns,  therefore 
is  most  pleasant  to  work  around.  It  does 
not  stool  or  spread,  therefore  is  easily 
kept  in  bounds.  It  is  an  upright  grower, 
therefore  easily  harvested.  It  will  grow 
in  either  full  sun  or  partial  shade,  al¬ 
though  in  commercial  plantings  it  is 
grown  in  full  sun  exposure  in  rows  eight 
feet  apart  and  the  plants  are  set  four  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  Cultivation  is  best, 
same  as  one  would  cultivate  raspberries. 
I  have  seen  them  growing  under  a  deep 
mulch  of  sawdust,  where  they  seemed 
happy  and  doing  well.  Then  too  they  are 
most  beautiful  in  Fall  foliage  and  Win¬ 
ter  bark  colors. 

The  blueberry  seems  to  be  quite  free 
from  disease  and  insects.  The  only  insects 
I  have  observed  on  them  are  Japanese' 
beetles  down  in  New  Jersey,  where  these 
beetles  seemed  to  show  no  partiality 
where  food  was  concerned.  The  only  fly 
in  the  ointment  is  the  price  of  plants. 
Growing  as  they  do,  throwing  up  new 
shoots  from  the  old  wood,  like  the  alfalfa 
plant,  they  have  to  be  grown  from  cut¬ 
tings.  Cuttings  are  very  difficult  to  get 
to  strike  root.  The  cuttings  are  rooted 
in  special  imported  materials  in  suspended 
frays  in  frames  under  glass  and  burlap 
shade,  and  with  controlled  heat  and 
moisture.  Only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  cuttings  root.  I  have  tried  this  past 
year  to  xise  the  root  inducing  materials 
described  and  introduced  last  Winter,  but 
with  negative  results.  I  do  not  know  but 
that  this  is  an  unmixed  blessing.  Surely 
the  competition  is  not  going  to  be  too 
keen  will  the  cost  of  plants  as  at  present. 

Then  too  the  improved  blueberry  is  so 
much  larger  than  the  wild  blueberry,  that 
it  commands  a  fancy  price  and  is  hard 
to  obtain  on  the  market.  It  yields  several 
thousand  quarts  per  acre,  so  that  the  re¬ 
turns  are  out  of  all  proportion  when 
compared  will  other  fruits.  I  have  per¬ 
sonally  picked  a  five  quart  pail  heaping 
full  from  one  bush  at  one  picking.  There 
are  usually  four  pickings  at  about  weekly 
intercvals.  The  fruit  ripens  over  a  period 
of  two  months,  from  the  earliest  ripening 
varieties  until  the  latest. 

The  fruit  does  not  settle  in  the  box  and 
will  stand  up  for  weeks  before  spoiling. 
There  is  no  waste  in  preparing  for  use. 
The  improved  varieties  are  not  only  large, 
many  as  large  as  Concord  grapes,  but  are 
most  delicious  wlieu  eaten  fresh  with 
cream.  And  in  pies,  well,  the  blueberry 
pie  beggars  description.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  is  the  infrequency  with  which  one 
can  obtain  it.  They  are  the  most  easy  of 
fruits  to  can  or  freeze,  and  can  be  dried 
in  the  open  air  and  kept  for  Winter  use. 

There  is  often  asked  the  question,  what 


is  the  difference  between  huckleberries 
and  blueberries?  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  seed.  The  huckleberry  has  ten 
compart  ivel.v  large  seeds  like  miniature 
peach  pits,  which  crack  between  the  teeth 
when  eating  them,  while  the  seeds  of  the 
blueberry  are  so  small  that  you  do  not 
distinguish  them  when  eating. 

Blueberries  seem  to  do  best  on  a  rather 
light  acid  soil.  It  may  be  either  sand, 
light  loam,  peat  or  muck.  They  do  not 
like  a  heavy  clay  or  crusting  soil.  Lime¬ 
stone  soils  are  not  suitable  for  their  best 
production.  I  have  seen  them  growing 
and  fruiting  on  soils  with  a  pH  reading 
varying  between  3.2  and  5.7.  A  pH  lead¬ 
ing  of  about  4.4  is  probably  ideal. 

The  earlier  varieties  like  Cabot  and 
Adams  begin  ripening  the  first  days  of 
July,  then  follow  in  succession  Pioneer, 
Raneocas,  Concord  Rubel  and  Jersey,  the 
latter  two  holding  some  of  their  fruits 
until  way  along  in  October,  if  allowed  to 
by  humans  and  the  Fall  migrating  birds. 

It  is  indeed  an  interesting  story  how 
the  blueberry  has  been  improved.  A  lady 
in  New  Jersey  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  wild  blueberries  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  She  offered  prizes  to  blueberry 
harvesters  in  the  wild  barrens  of  that 
State  for  fruit  from  bushes  yielding  in¬ 
dividual  fruits  of  half  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter  or  larger.  Some  25  of  these  large 
fruiting  plants  were  located  and  brought 
in  from  their  wild  surroundings  and  put 
under  cultivation.  The  very  fact  of  culti¬ 
vating  and  pruning  of  course  helped  in  a 
small  way  to  increase  the  size  and  yield 
of  large  fruit.  The  Federal  Government 
learned  of  this  experiment  and  through 
their  botanist.  Dr.  F.  V.  Coville,  offered 
to  and  did  undertake  to  cross  these  wild 
varieties  and  fruited  some  80,000  resul¬ 
tant  seedings  from  which  have  been 
selected  about  one  in  each  10.000  for 
naming  and  introducing.  These  were 
selected  by  a  rigid  method  of  elimination 
for  size,  color,  flavor,  yield,  hardiness, 
isymetry  of  bush,  etc.  Dr.  Coville  succeded 
about  two  yeai's  ago  in  producing  a  seed¬ 
ling  with  fruit  an  inch  and  a  sixteenth 
in  diametex*.  ITnfortxinately  it  did  not 
have  the  quality  to  entitle  it  to  a  name 
and  introduction ;  but  it  has  been  retained 
for  breeding  purposes.  I  had  this  last 
Summer  individual  fruits  that  a  five  cent 
piece  would  not  cover. 

I  am  personally  breeding  and  fruiting 
new  varieties  which  are  coming  into  bear- 
ixxg  each  year.  I  have  also  been  on  the 
lookout  for  wild  bxiffies  of  merit.  It  is 
easy  to  find  by  searching,  wild  bxislies  with 
varying  colors  of  fruit  from  black  thi*ougk 
all  the  shades  of  blxxe  and  red  to.  white. 

If  you  are  interested  iix  diversification 
in  fruit  growing,  and  looking  for  some- 
ting  new,  or  something  to  inei’ease  the 
profitable  returns,  I  would  recommend 
that  you  look  into  the  matter  of  growing 
blueberries  if  yon  have  soil  adapted  to 
their  growing.  They  are  certainly  the 
most  promising  of  fruits  for  the  future. 

Williamson,  N.  T.  george  a.  morse. 


The  New  Strawberry  Bed 

We  have  for  several  years  set  in  checks 
four  feet  each  way  and  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  well  filled  row. 
There  are  three  requirements;  first,  a 
variety  that  is  a  good  plant  maker; 
second,  early  setting,  that  the  plants  may 
make  a  maximum  growth  in  the  cool, 
moist  ground  of  Spring,  and  third,  a  soil 
rich  enough  to  force  the  new  runners  to 
their  best  growth. 

Wo  want  a  good  plantmaker  because 
it  is  the  earliest  set  runners  that  make 
large  plants  with  strong  roots  able  to 
grow  right  through  the  hot.  dry  weather 
of  midsummer,  able  to  store  up  nutriment 
in  heavy,  sturdy  crowns  as  soon  as  the 
cool  fall  rains  begin.  It  is  this  growing 
period  of  September,  October  and  up  to 
solid  freezing  weather  that  determines  the 
size  of  the  berry  crop  of  next  season  and 
if  the  crowns  are  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  six  to  eight  bud  clusters  each  when 
the  mulch  is  put  on,  one  may  expect  that 
a  bumper  crop  is  on  the  way. 

Plants  should  go  out  just  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  Spring,  even  if  there  is 
light  freezing  afterwards.  The  roots  will 
continue  to  establish  themselves  under 
•such  conditions  and  fat  runners  will  push 
out  in  May  and  early  June.  It  was  once 
the  practice  to  cut  off  the  earliest  runners, 
but  we  like  to  root  all  as  early  as  possible, 
bedding  the  first  ones  ■straight  in  the 
original  row  so  that  full  width  cultiva¬ 
tion  may  be  continued  as  long  as  possible. 
It  is  good  practice  to  go  over  the  plot  at 
least  once  a  week  to  clip  off  the  bloom 
buds  as  they  appear  and  before  they  open. 
This  will  throw  more  strength  back  into 
the  plants  for  runner  production. 

The  soil  should  be  made  rich  enough 
beforehand  to  force  a  strong  growth  and 
the  fertility  should  be  evenly  balanced 


•to  give  a  well-rooted  plant.  Too  much 
nitrogen,  especially  if  added  during  the 
growing  season,  makes  excessive  leaf 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  i*ooting 
system.  A  large  amount  of  humus  should 
lie  added  to  the  soil  before  setting  to  hold 
moisture  and  to  tide  over  the  mother 
plants  with  their  bevy  of  dependents  over 
dry  spells  and  to  assist  in  getting  the 
newly  bedded  runners  on  their  own  roots 
as  soon  as  possible. 

We  have  found  the  greatest  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  close  planting  is  that  too  many 
runners  clutter  up  the  row,  when  only 
a  few  are  needed.  It  tends,  unless  one  is 
a  ruthless  weeder,  to  make  a  very  thickly 
matted  set  of  plants  and  a  crop  of  small 
berries,  quickly  shortened  in  dry  weather. 
Where  one  is  particular  in  spacing  the 
runner  plants  to  six  or  eight  inches  from 
one  another,  as  they  should  be  for  best 
results,  the  extra  work  of  clipping  off 
the  useless  runners  and  the  lower  speed 
in  bedding  the  crowded  row  is  a  consider¬ 
able  chore. 

It  is  possible  that  the  row  of  a  four 
foot  'setting  may  be  made  too  wide  for 
■picking  entirely  from  one  side,  in  which 
case  one-half  the  row  on  each  side  may 
be  picked  from  a  middle.  From  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint,  this  may  not  work 
out  satisfactorily  if  you  have  ca reless 
pickers  or  lack  competent  supervision. 
Home  berries  may  be  overlooked  or  the 
row  unevenly  picked  across.  But  we  like 
a  good  wide  middle,  deeply  mulched, 
which  is  not  possible  in  a  three  or  three 
and  a  half  foot  setting.  The  extra  space 
will  not  be  wasted,  the  roots  will  extend 
out  far  beneath  the  mulch  and  the  mois¬ 
ture  beneath  the  wider  path  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  toward  the  drier  plant  now, 
making  an  increased  reservoir  at  a  very 
critical  time  of  fruiting. 

Connecticut  Walter  a.  witiirow. 
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SILVER  CLOUD 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  A  KUO.  CO. 

850  Church  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

“Pump  Builders  Since  1870 ” 

You  may  send  free,  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer  and  information  on  items  checked. 


Power  Sprayers  , 
Hand  Sprayers  , 
Power  Pumps .  . 
Hand  Pumps  .  . 
Water  Systems 


□  Pump  Jacks  ....... 

□  Sump  Pumps . □ 

□  Centrifugal  Pumps  .  .  □ 

□  Hay  Unloading  Tools  □ 

□  Door  Hangers . □ 


Name _ 


IGS  8-5 


Address. 


MYERS 

NEW 

STREAMLINED 

Ivefy  CUd 


SERVICE  to  three  generations 
of  orchardists  and  growers  has 
brought  MYERS  an  outstanding  reputation 
as  headquarters  for  the  world’s  largest  and 
most  complete  line  of  reliable  spray  ma¬ 
chinery.  To  this  array  the  new  MYERS 
Silver  Cloud  Power  Sprayers  make  a  truly 
notable  addition.  Here  is  a  series  designed 
expressly  to  meet  the  needs  of  heavy  duty 
spray  users;  models  which  progressively  em¬ 
body  the  most  desirable  improvements 
revealed  by  modern  engineering  practice. 
The  gleaming  aluminum  finish  and  smoothly 
contoured  outlines  of  these  Silver  Cloud 
Sprayers  are  indeed  significant  of  their  superb 
efficiency  and  smooth  functioning  in  every 
mechanical  detail.  Backed  by  all  the  relia¬ 
bility  for  which  MYERS  products  have  so 
long  been  famous,  Silver  Cloud  Power  Spray¬ 
ers  combine  to  a  very  high  degree  those 
proven  features  which  mean  greater  ease 
and  simplicity  of  handling,  greater  speed  and 
economy  of  operation,  greater  ruggedness 
and  protection  for  your  investment.  Be 
sure  to  inform  yourself  about  the  many 
advantages  they  offer. 

MYERS  Spray  Catolog  is  a  veritable  textbook  of  spray¬ 
ing  information.  Shows  complete  MYERS  line  for  work 
in  orchards,  groves,  vineyards,  row  crops,  fields  and 
gardens.  Engine  powered  sprayers,  traction  driven 
sprayers  and  tractor  operated  sprayers;  hand  operated 
bucket  and  barrel  sprayers,  knapsack  and  compressed 
air  sprayers;  tobacco  sprayers,  berry  and  greenhouse 
sprayers,  garden  sprayers.  Mail  the  handy  coupon 
today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS 

850  Church  Street  , 


&  15310.  CO. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


The  pump  is  the  very 
heart  of  power  spray  ef¬ 
ficiency.  No  other  power 
spray  pump  has  such  per¬ 
fect  lubrication  and 
proven  service  life  as  the 
famous  MYERS  Self- 
Oiling  Pump  used  in 
these  Silver  Cloud  Spray¬ 
ers.  All  working  parts 
run  continuously  in  oil. 
Fully  enclosed  yet  re¬ 
markably  accessible. 
VALVES  stainless  steel. 
CYLINDERS  porcelain 
lined.  Improved  double 
cup  expansion  PLUNG¬ 
ERS  with  adjustable 
take-up. 


MYERS  Silver  Cloud 
Sprayers  are  offered  in 
both  engine  powered 
and  tractor  operated 
models.  Come  complete¬ 
ly  equipped  with  hose, 
guns  and  fittings.  Du¬ 
plex,  Triplex  and  Quad- 
ruplex  pump  capacities. 
Wheels  either  steel  or 
rubber  tired.  Frames  all 
steel,  arc  welded. 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%  pure. ,  always  uniform — the 
standard  for  home  mixed  l 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  * 

Mono-Hydrated  Copper  Sulphate 

35%  Metallic  Copper  Content  / 


TRIANGLE 
\  BRAND 


jfCOPPER^ 

SULPHATE 


[qu.vr.' 


Write  tor 
Booklet, 
Bordeaux 
Mixture  — Its  Prep 
aration  and  use 


r  NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST..  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE..  CHICAGO 
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Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Looking  Forward  and  Backward 

As  I  remember,  my  first  experience  in 
handling  fruit  began  about  1870,  my  job 
being  to  head  uj)  the  filled  barrels  at 
packing  time.  The  method  in  those  days 
was  to  pick  the  apples  and  put  them  in 
piles  on  layers  of  straw  under  the  trees 
and  leave  them  until  the  orchard  was 
nearly  picked.  Then  father  would  take 
a  man  or  two  and  begin  packing. 

The  barrels  were  set  in  rows  along 
the  piles  and  the  apples  were  sorted  and 
put  into  them  and  they  were  left  for  me 
to  head  up  at  night  after  I  got  home 
from  school.  We  used  a  lever  press  and 
after  some  practice  I  became  quite  expert 
at  the  job,  sometimes  heading  as  many 
as  10  barrels  in  six  minutes  by^the 
watch. 

This  orchard  at  that  time  was  an  old 
one  having  been  set  out  as  seedling  trees 
among  the  stumps  on  the  farm  my  great 
grandfather  purchased  from  the  Holland 
Land  Company  in  1804.  The  trees  were 
grafted  later  to  such  varieties  as  Swaar, 
Russet,  Seek-No-Further  and  Bellflower, 
and  as.  time  went  on  father  regrafted 
many  of  the  trees  to  Kings,  Baldwins, 
R.  I.  Greenings,  etc. 

The  crop  would  run  from  200  to  400 
barrels.  I  remember  one  year  father  sold 
liis  crop  for  $3  per  barrel,  seeming  quite 
pleased  with  the  deal.  It  seemed  quite 
big  to  me  and  boy  like,  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  so  much  money. 
He  wasted  no  time  in  telling  me  that  he 
intended  to  pay  up  some  of  his  debts. 

In  the  late  sixties  he  planted  145  Bald¬ 
win  trees  but  they  never  paid  him  a  cent, 
owing  to  worms  and  fungus.  I  set  out 
another  orchard  in  1892  and  have  been 
planting  fruit  off  and  on  ever  since. 

This  Spring  my  son  expects  to  plant 
about  1,200  trees  and  I  might  say  that 
this  fact  will  give  you  my  idea  of  the 
future  of  the  fruit  industry. 

I  have  never  regretted  the  choice  of 
fruit  growing  as  my  life  work.  One  of 
the  greatest  things  my  people  instilled 
in  my  mind  was  a  desire  for  the  better 
things  in  this  life  and  most  of  all  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  go  and  get  them. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  young  people 
who  are  coming  on,  “Don't  wait  for 
something  to  turn  up,  go  and  turn  it  up.” 

Harry  L.  Brown. 

Waterport,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fifty  Years  of  Fruit  Growing 

There  is  an  old  saying  among  the  till¬ 
ers  of  the  soil  that  to  plow  a  straight  fur¬ 
row  you  must  not  look  backward,  but 
ahead  to  a  certain  objective. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  area  in  the  Mid- 
Hudson  Valley,  under  fruit  cultivation, 
was  relatively  small  and  of  a  materially 
different  character.  Most  of  the  farms 
devoted  to  fruit  culture  at  that  time  were 
between  10  and  20  acres  in  extent,  and 
on  them  were  grown  principally  the  small 
fruits  and  a  few  fruit  trees.  As  time 
passed  and  conditions  changed,  orchard 
fruits  have  taken  the  place  of  small  fruits 
to  a  very  large  extent. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  apple, 
our  King  of  Fruits,  has  production  in 
the  past  20  years  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  so  that  now  it  is  estimated  that 
50  percent  of  the  fruit  land  is  planted  to 
apples  of  varying  age,  and  we  can  expect 
in  the  next  10  yeax-s  almost  a  100-percent 
increase  over  the  present  production. 

This  great  increase  in  apple  production 
has  revolutionized  the  marketing  of  this 
fruit.  ‘  Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  but 
two  or  three  cold-storage  plants  in  this 
area,  and  now  there  are  a  great  many 
farms  equipped  with  modern  cold-storage 
plants  as  well  as  several  large  commer¬ 
cial  stprages.  It  is  estimated  that  within 
a  radius  of  25  miles  froixi  Newbux-gh  there 
is  a  storage  capacity  of  at  least  2,000,000 
bushels;  -  ‘  ! 

With  the  several  added  mechanical  op¬ 
erations,  the  cost  of  growing  fruits  of  all 
kinds  has  increased  to  a  large  extent  and 
it  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that 
only  the  highest  grade  of  fruit  and  the 
best  of  management  will  show  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  in  the  future.  Nevertheless, 
the  future  of  this  industry  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  is  much  brighter  than  it  is  in  the 
sections  that  are  not  so  favorably  located. 
It  has  been  proven  that  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  fruit  growing  and  with  its 
close  proximity  to  the  largest  population 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  reasonable  to 
predict  that  it  will  go  forward  success¬ 
fully. 

Wuxiam  Y.  Velie, 

Marlboro,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Back  to  Fundamentals 

The  fruit  grower  is  by  nature  an  opti¬ 
mist.  He  is  always  looking  forwai-d  to 
the  next  crop  to  better  his  conditions. 
The  hard  luck  of  one  season  is  soon  for¬ 
gotten.  If  this  viewpoint  is  correct,  let 
us  consider  this  past  season  as  only  one 
in  a  series  of  many  where  a  combination 
of  circumstances  worked  to  the  fruit 
grower’s  disadvantage. 

Fruit  growing  in  this  northeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  country  is  fundamentally 
sound.  No  other  section  combines  so 
many  natural  advantages  and  so  few  dis¬ 
advantages  as  ours — climate,  high-quality 
varieties,  natural  rainfall,  nearness  to  the 
lai’gest  consuming  centers,  truck  deliveries 
direct  with  only  one  handling,  and 
chances  to  sell  at  the  orchards  to  con¬ 
sumers — these  are  a  few  we  might  men¬ 
tion.  Again  we  can  grow  peaches,  pears, 
grapes  and  small  fruits  equally  as  well 


as  apples  and  diversification  is  a  sound 
practice. 

Against  these  advantages  we  have  only 
one  main  handicap- — high  labor  costs. 

Our  modern  apple  industry  here  in 
New  England  has  been  built  up  around 
the  McIntosh  apple.  Other  varieties  like 
Early  McIntosh,  Red  Gravenstein,  Cort¬ 
land,  Wealthy,  Red  Delicious,  Baldwin 
and  Northern  Spy,  have  their  place  but 
it  is  the  McIntosh  that  fills  the  boxes  and 
pays  the  bills. 

It  takes  a  year  like  the  present  of 
large  yields,  low  prices  and  intense  com¬ 
petition  from  other  sections  to  make  us 
realize  that  we  must  stick  to  certain  fun¬ 
damental  principles  if  we  are  to  meet 
these  conditions  and  survive. 

First,  ^ve  must,  ha^e  orchards  on  fav¬ 
orable  locations,  planted  to  high-yielding, 
high-quality  varieties  and  by  efficient 
management  reduce  our  costs.  Second, 
and  just  as  important,  we  must  see;  that 
these  apples  are  so  handled  as  to  reach 
the  consumer  in  a  sound  and  attractive 
condition. 

Our  last  problem  is  that  of  advertising 
our  product.  We  have  the  high-quality 
varieties  like  McIntosh  and  otlxei’s  that 
we  can  grow  as  wTell  or  better  than  any¬ 
where  else.  We  have  our  large  consum¬ 
ing  centers  at  our  very  door.  Our  na¬ 
tive  vai-ieties  fill  every  need  for  eating 
out  of  hand  or  for  culinary  purposes.  Let 
us  present  these  facts  intelligently  to  the 
housewives.  Let  us  tell  the  chain  stores 
and  independent  mei’chants  that  as  they 
desire  their  patronage  from  our  local  sec¬ 
tions  they  in  turn  should  use  our  native 
apples  more  consistently  than  they  have 
this  year.  A  penny  or  two  saved  by 
ignoring  local  sentiment  may  prove  costly 
in  the  long  run. 

George  A.  Drew, 

Westford,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 


by  the  time  she  has  removed  the  waste, 
is  any  further  ahead  in  dollars  and  cents, 
than  if  she  had  purchased  a  basket  of 
sound  fruit,  and  she  has  had  the  vexa¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  time  in  cutting  out  the 
waste. 

The  variety  to  plant  is  another  per¬ 
plexing  question  confronting  the  apple 
grower1.  The  Baldwin  at  one  time  was 
the  popular  New  York  apple.  This  good 
old  apple  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  favor 
and  we  have  no  good  hard  late  apple  to 
take  its  place.  Greening,  another  old 
favorite,  is  holding  its  own  in  sections 
where  it  can  be  grown.  Rome  is  being 
planted  more  extensively  although  it  does 
not  color  well  under  our  conditions. 
Gallia  Beauty,  a  i'ed  sport  of  Rome,  does 
color  well,  but  is  not  the  well-finished 
apple  Rome  is.  McIntosh  plantings 
have  been  heavy  during  the  past  20 
years.  The  planting  of  this  one  variety 
during  this  period  has  exceeded  the  com¬ 
bined  plantings  of  R.  I.  Greening,  Cort¬ 
land  and  Delicious.  The  size  of  these 
plantings  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
spread  between  McIntosh  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  is  lessening,  until  this  year  good  Mc¬ 
Intosh  sold  for  very  little  moi-e  than 
good  Greenings,  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  we  have  enough  McIntosh.  Cortland 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
handle  it  is  promising,  but  it  has  its 
limitations.  What  the  new  varieties  will 
do  no  one  can  tell.  McIntosh  with  all  of 
its  attractive  appearance  and  good  qual¬ 
ity  was  a  hard  apple  to  sell  30  years  ago 
before  it  became  generally  known. 

Apple  growing  is  no  job  for  the  “in 
and  outer.”  A  man  in  the  apple  busi¬ 
ness  has  got  to  make  up  his  mind,  and 
be  able  to  stay  with  the  job  good  years 
and  bad. 

Percy  R.  Morgan, 

Lewiston,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1938  Fruit  Comments 


A  Sound  Apple  Program 

Whenever  in  the  passing-  years  nature 
blesses  evei'y  section  of  our  country  with 
weather  propitious  to  fruit  production 
these  questions  come  up  :  “Are  there  too 
many  apple  trees?”  “Will  apples  ever 
bring  good  prices  again?”  “Will  it  pay 
to  plant  more  apple  trees?”  From  the 
great  crop  of  1896  on  I  can  recall  the 
discussion  of  these  questions  at  fruit 
meetings.  Then  would  follow  several 
years  when  the  principal  topics  were : 
“What  varieties  shall  I  plant?  When, 
where  and  how?” 

Porf.  J.  R.  Magness  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  gives  full  warn¬ 
ing  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
need  of  moi’e  apple  trees  other  than  re¬ 
placements.  Future  competition  from 
other  fruits,  from  new  apple  plantings 
abroad  and  the  increasing  productiveness 
of  commercial  orchards  will  definitely 
limit  the  demand  for  American  apples. 

Our  production  is  now  ample  in  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  well  to  consider  a  few  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  production  of  apples  that  will 
in  themselves  create  an  inci'eased  con¬ 
sumption  at  profitable  prices. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  futile  to  try  to 
grow  and  foi'ce  into  consumption  varieties 
like  Duchess,  Northwestern  Greening, 
Hubbardston,  Ben  Davis  and  other  low- 
quality  apples.  If  we  must  grow  any  but 
the  several  commercial  varieties  for  each 
season  of  the  year,  let  them  be  of  such 
outstanding  worth  that  their  goodness  is 
an  aid  to  the  special  efforts  it  will  take 
to  persuade  people  to  buy  them. 

The  grower’s  chief  aim  often  seems  to 
be  to  get  i’id  of  his  apples.  His  solicitude 
as  to  where,  when  or  in  what  condition  or 
at  what  price  they  may  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  been  too  often  negligible.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  accounts  for  much  of  the 
decline  in  the  xise  of  apples  in  favor  of 
other  fruits  whose  producers,  because  of 
distance  from  market  and  novelty  of 
product,  pei-force,  must  demonstrate  its 
quality  and  uses.  Such  pi’omotional  work 
requii’es  unity  of  action  by  growers  in 
securing  competent  agents.  If  these 
agents  are  to  succeed  in  building  public 
and  trade  favor  for  a  fruit,  it  must  be  so 
reliably  and  fittingly  graded,  packed, 
packaged,  distributed  and  merchandised 
that  dealer  and  consumer  can  depend  up¬ 
on  getting  profit  and  satisfaction  from  its 
pui’chase  and  use. 

It  would  seem  that  the  apple  industry 
must  adopt  a  similar  program  if  the  ap¬ 
ple  is  to  halt  the  decline  in  its  popularity 
and  be  worthy  of  its  title  “King  of 
Fruits.” 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard, 

Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Where  Are  We  Going? 

The  offering  for  sale  of  cull  apples 
has  undoubtedly  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  price  of  apples.  Most  of  the  New 
York  crop  is  disposed  of  in  New  York 
markets  and  nearby  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  points,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
haul  low-grade  fruit  to  mai’ket  by  the 
grower’s  truck  or  by  hucksters,  to  whom 
he  has  sold  the  fruit.  It  is  argued  that 
all  consumers  cannot  afford  No.  1  apples 
and  to  get  any  apples,  the  housewife  with 
the  small  budget  must  use  the  cheaper 
grades.  It  is  questionable  whether  a 
housewife  buying  a  basket  of  cull  fruit, 


In  the  Champlain  Valley 

In  this  section  we  have  been  blessed 
with  about  an  average  Winter.  A  drop 
to  32  below  zero  occui’red  one  night  near 
the  Canadian  bordeix  The  ground  has 
been  well  covei’ed  with  snow  most  of  the 
time  except  in  the  southern  section. 

Although  a  record  crop  was  harvested 
last  year  indications  are  for  a  good  bloom 
in  all  well-cared-for  McIntosh  orchards. 

Several  growers  sold  their  U.  S.  No.  1 
McIntosh  21/-> -in.  up  at  picking  time  di¬ 
rect  from  orchards  at  $1  to  $1.20  per 
crate. 

About  100,000  crates  were  put  in  the 
two  cold  storages  in  the  valley,  85  per¬ 
cent  of  -which  have  been  sold ;  most  of 
these  going  out  by  truck  to  the  surround- 
ing  territory.  Although  prices  have  not 
been  all  we  could  desire,  the  net  results 
leave  our  growers  in  a  more  cheerful 
mood. 

Many  of  our  growers  feel  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute 
has  done  a  wonderful  job  and  indications 
are  the  Institute  will  receive  much  addi¬ 
tional  support  in  the  future. 

Jay  Geuder, 

Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Future  for  North  Eastern 
Apple  Growers 

Notwithstanding  a  large  crop  which  is 
being  sold  at  cost  of  production  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  below,  there  are  many  rays  of  sun¬ 
shine  for  the  future.  First  of  all,  here  in 
New  York,  we  have  demonstrated  to  the 
trade  that  we  can  produce,  volume  produc¬ 
tion  of  high-quality  fruit,  well  graded 
and  delivered  to  the  trade  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Second,  we  have  sold  the  idea  to 
the  trade,  and  especially  the  chain  stores, 
that  the  buying  public  prefers  nortlieast- 
ern  apples.  A  good  deal  of  the  credit  for 
this  should  go  to  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute,  which  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  vigorous  advertising  campaign 
to  eat  more  apples.  Third,  we  have  ad¬ 
vocated  the  practice  of  cutting  down  va¬ 
rieties  not  at  present  wanted  by  the  trade 
and  replacing  with  varieties  that  are 
profitable.  This  practice  is  resulting  in 
a  better  foundation  for  future  results. 

The  higher  freight  rates  demanded  by 
railroads,  if  granted,  will  place  the  east¬ 
ern  grower  in  a  better  position  to  com¬ 
pete  in  eastern  markets.  The  research 
work  being  done  by  our  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations  to  determine  better  and 
safer  sprays  and  especially  better  and 
safer  methods  of  applying,  are  very  help¬ 
ful  and  much  appreciated  by  growers. 
Also  the  action  of  sulphur  and  copper 
are  now  much  better  understood  and  are 
now  being  used  with  more  confidence  as 
to  results. 

We  are  learning  the  value  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  our  marketing  and  also  the  value 
of  borrowing  money  to  make  money, 
rather  than  boi-rowing  to  spend  money, 
or  in  other  woi’ds  to  be  conservative. 
With  the  opening  of  regional  markets 
controlled  by  farmers,  we  are  looking  for- 
wai’d  to  a  better  system  of  marketing.  It 
now  lies  with  the  farmers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  these 
new  markets.  Volume  production  at  low 
cost  is  the  answer  to  the  present  status 
of  New  York  fruit  gi’owers. 

Grant  G.  Hitchings, 

(Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


March  12,  1938 

Random  Reports  on  Horticulture 

The  remark  is  trite  that  apple  growers 
contend  with  a  diflicult  market  for  their 
1937-38  crops.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  enthusiasm  nevertheless  pi’evail- 
ing  among  growers  who  attended  the 
Winter  horticultural  society  meetings. 
The  attendance  at  these  gatherings  can¬ 
not  be  accounted  for  by  prices  received 
for  apples  this  Winter.  Can  it  be  that 
the  apple  grower  is  averaging  this  year 
with  other  years?  Anyway  he  may  well 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  fruit  growing 
is  a  long-time  activity  —  its  prosperity 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  norm  of  any  one 
year.  For  example,  the  grower  who  may 
be  planting  trees  in  1938  is  not  nearly 
so  mxich  concerned  with  the  state  of  the 
market  in  3938  as  in  1950.  So,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  fruit  grower  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  future.. 

First  is  the  pi’ominence  in  growers’ 
minds  of  the  necessity  of  merchandising 
apples,  as  contrasted  with  offering  them 
for  sale.  The  food  value  of  apples,  their 
healthfulness,  their  uses,  their  beauty — 
these  need  publicizing.  When  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  variety  are  offered  in 
stores  tiie  year  round,  as  now,  apples  also 
must  be  fresh  and  attractively  displayed. 
Along  these  lines  the  Apple  Institutes 
are  making  an  invigorating  campaign. 

Rule  of  thumb  or  hit  and  miss  meth¬ 
ods  of  using  it  are  not  good  enough. 

.  The  body  of  science  applicable  to  horti¬ 
culture  grows,  but  the  farm  l’emains  as 
individual  as  ever.  Specific  practices 
need  fitting  to  individual  farms.  The  doc¬ 
tor  diagnoses,  then  selects  the  treatment. 
Likewise  the  fruit  grower  must  under¬ 
stand  his  problems  and  his  choice  of  prac¬ 
tices.  It  seems  plain  that  success  in  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  will  correspond  in  the  future 
even  more  closely  than  in  the  past  with 
success  in  translating  practical  science 
into  actual  results. 

Lawrence  Howard, 

Kinderhook,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pointers  on  Fruit  for  1938 

Following  the  abundant  apple  crop  of 
1937,  most  of  xis  fruit  growers  will  not 
and  cannot  expect  a  large  crop  again  in 
3938.  Hence,  I  believe  W’e  are  justified 
in  looking  forward  to  receiving  better 
prices  for  our  fruit  than  now  obtain.  We 
should  thei’efore  work  our  hardest  to  get 
a  crop  of  the  best  size  and  color  and  qual¬ 
ity,  reminding  ourselves  that  one  seem¬ 
ingly  small  slip  may  cost  us  our  chance 
for  profit  from  our  apples  in  1938,  per¬ 
haps  even  a  chance  to  meet  our  running 
expenses. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  four 
things  xve  can  do  to  this  end: 

First,  if  the  Northeast  has  a  hot  dry 
Summer,  as  the  Weather  Bureau  already 
has  intimated  is  more  than  a  possibility, 
we  can  keep  a  good  mulch  beneath  our 
trees,  and/or  cultivate  our  ground  in  the 
most  approved  manner. 

Second,  during  these  Winter  months 
we  can  do  a  correct,  thorough  and  de¬ 
tailed  job  of  pruning  on  every  tree  worth 
spraying. 

Third,  we  can  get  our  spray  outfits 
fully  ready  now  for  the  long  grind  and 
be  sxxre  to  have  plenty  of  the  right  spray 
materials  on  hand,  when  we  need  them. 

Fourth,  we  can  make  our  plans  now  to 
thin  what  fruit  we  do  have  on  our  trees 
this  year,  to  obtain  the  very  best  in  size 
and  color  and  quality. 

Jas.  R.  Stevenson, 

Cayuga,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Pian  for  the  Fruit  Grower 

Apple  trees  that  bore  a  heavy  crop  in 
1937  probably  will  not  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  to  push  through  a  heavy  crop  in 
1938.  But  my  observation  would  lead 
me  to  think  that  there  were  a  lot  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees  that  did  not  have  a  burdensome 
crop  in  1937  and  have  now  a  good  lot  of 
buds  that  with  normal  weather  we  would 
expect  to  develop  into  a  good  crop  of 
apples  for  1938.  However,  it  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  in  the  last  60  years  that  I  have  been 
growing  apples  that  we  have  had  two 
years  in  succession  with  ideal  apple  grow¬ 
ing  Aveather  in  every  apple  growing  sec¬ 
tion.  Some  sections  get  hit  with  frosts, 
too  little  or  too  much  rain,  that  lessens 
their  crop  of  apples  and  sometimes  de- 
stroys  most  of  the  crop.  I  still  think  if 
we  had  normal  buying  power  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Europe,  the  1937  crop  of  apples 
Avould  not  have  been  burdensome.  While 
statistics  show  that  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  oi’anges,  grapefruit  and  vege¬ 
table  has  increased  in  the  last  10  years 
and  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
apples  has  decreased,  the  increase  of 
population  ought  to  take  care  of  215,000,- 
000  bushels  of  apples. 

A  lot  of  us  have  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  profit  to  the  fruit  grower 
depends  now  more  on  his  ability  as  a 
salesman  than  on  his  success  in  produc¬ 
ing  fruit.  The  roadside  stands  are  selling  a 
lot  of  apples.  Some  of  our  fruit  groxvers 
have  trucks  and  have  developed  markets 
even  300  miles  away  that  they  keep  sup¬ 
plied  Avith  fruit  nearly  the  year  around. 

I  think  the  successful  fruit  grower  of 
the  future  is  going  to  be  the  man  who 
studies  what  markets  are  available  for 
him  and  plants  and  produces  to  supply 
the  demands  of  those  markets.  The  near¬ 
er  these  markets  axe,  the  better  he  can 
care  for  them,  and  the  better  and  more 
honest  service  he  gives  them,  the  better 
for  his  pocket-book  in  the  long  run. 

B.  J.  Case, 

Sodus,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  J. 
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Give  the  Potato  His  Due 

Don’t  bring  tired,  dejected  looking  po¬ 
tatoes  to  the  table.  After  all,  there  is  an 
art  to  the  preparation  of  potatoes  as 
there  is  to  most  foods,  if  we'll  only  de- 
velope  it.  The  tricks  of  the  trade  lie  in 
the  preparation. 

Baked  potato  is  the  ace  of  all  potato 
dishes  if  properly  done.  Pick  out  po¬ 
tatoes  of  uniform  size  and  scrub  well. 
Trim  only  if  absolutely  necessary.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven ;  a  too  hot  oven  pro¬ 
duces  a  dark  hard  crust.  Bake  45  to  60 
minutes  according  to  size.  They  will  feel 
mealy  to  the  very  center  when  pierced 
with  a  fork  if  they  are  done.  Take  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  oven,  pinch  between 
fingers  until  mealy  inside  and  then  crack 
the  potato  skin  open  on  one  side  and  let 
out  the  steam.  Press  the  flesh  of  the 
potato  outwards  a  little,  so  that  it  bulges 
and  place  a  lump  of  butter  on  it  to  melt. 
Sprinkle  with  paprika  and  serve  at  once. 

Another  method  of  serving  baked  po¬ 
tatoes  is  to  cut  off  one  end  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  oven,  scoop  out  the  inside 
of  the  shells,  and  mash  with  butter  and 
cream.  This  hot  stuffing  is  lightly  packed 
into  the  shells,  put  in  a  hot  oven  to  brown 
and  served  immediately. 

Boiled  Potatoes. — To  this  simple  dish 
there  is  an  art  of  cooking  which  only  the 
good  cook  acquires.  Sort  the  potatoes, 
cooking  those  of  uniform  size.  They  can 
be  boiled  in  their  jackets  if  well  scrubbed 
and  sent  to  the  table  immediately  on  be¬ 
coming  tender,  and  there  eaten  with  but¬ 
ter,  salt  and  pepper.  The  more  usual 
method  is  to  pare  them  as  thin  as  pos¬ 
sible,  boil  hard  until  tender.  When  tender 
pour  off  the  water  which  may  be  saved 
and  used  in  various  ways.  Sprinkle  with 
a  little  extra  salt,  add  butter,  and  put  a 
piece  of  cloth  over  the  kettle  to  catch  the 
stem.  Set  in  a  warm  place  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  shaking  gently  occasionally. 
Then  take  off  cover,  move  to  a  hot  place 
to  dry  out  for  a  minute  or  two,  shake 
again,  and  serve  immediately  while  very 
hot. 

Mashed  Potatoes. — The  secret  of  really 
good  mashed  potatoes  is  very  hot  potatoes 
and  heated  cream  or  milk.  Mash  the 
boiled  potatoes  while  still  very  hot.  Add 
about  one-fourtli  cup  hot  cream  or  rich 
milk,  with  one  or  two  tablespoons  butter 
for  each  pint  of  mashed  potatoes,  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Beat  hard  to 
make  them  light  and  fluffy,  keeping  them 
over  the  heat  as  you  work. 

To  vary  the  usual  mashed  potato  dish 
add  an  egg  yolk  or  two,  and  a  little 
cheese  for  each  pint  of  mashed  potato ; 
pile  lightly  in  a  baking  dish  and  brown. 

BLANCHE  PEASE. 


Marmalade  Treats 

Quick  Marmalade. — Plunge  dried  apri¬ 
cots  into  hot  'water.  Drain  and  run 
through  a  food  grinder,  using  the  fine 
knife.  To  each  cup  of  ground  apricots 
add  IV2  cups  of  honey.  Blend  thorough¬ 
ly.  Store  in  sterilized  jars  at  least  two 
weeks.  This  is  delicious  on  toast,  hot 
biscuits  and  as  a  filling  for  French  toast 
sandwiches. 

Marmalade  Biscuits. — Two  cups  sifted 
pastry  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  four  tablespoons  butter,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  two-tliirds  cup  milk. 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  baking 
powder  and  salt,  then  sift  again.  Cut  in 
shortening.  Add  milk  all  at  once  and 
stir  carefully  until  all  the  flour  is  damp¬ 
ened.  Then  stir  vigorously  until  mixture 
forms  a  soft  dough.  Turn  out  on  slightly 
floured  board  and  knead  30  seconds. 
Boll  one-half  inch  thick  and  cut  in  two- 
incli  rounds.  Place  on  ungreased  baking 
sheet,  make  indentation  in  each  biscuit, 
and  place  a  teaspoon  of  Quick  Mar¬ 
malade  in  each  cavity.  Brush  with  but¬ 
ter  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425  degrees) 
12  to  15  minutes.  Makes  12  biscuits. 

Blend  butter,  honey  and  marmalade. 
Add  lightly  beaten  egg  and  mix  well.  Sift 
dry  ingredients  together,  reserving  one- 
half  cup  of  the  flour  to  mix  with  the 
nutmeats.  Add  sifted  dry  ingredients 
to  honey  mixture,  add  milk  and  remain¬ 
ing  flour  containing  the  nutmeats.  Grease 
a  loaf  pan  and  line  the  bottom  with 
waxed  paper.  Pour  in  batter  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  for  1%. 
hours.  This  is  a  deliciously  moist  bread 
excellent  for  sandwiches  and  one  which 
improves  with  age.  mrs.  b.  n. 


The  Bookshelf 

For  the  book-minded  person,  the  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs  and  the  book  searcher,  Amy 
Loveman’s  “I'm  Looking  for  a  Book"  was 
written.  This  is  a  book  about  books,  and 
it  lists  a  wide  reference  library  about 
almost  everything  under  the  sun,  as  well 
as  the  best  known,  and  best  loved  books 
for  many  years  back.  It  is  an  excellent 
book  to  add  to  school  and  local  libraries, 
also  for  the  libraries  maintained  by  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs.  B.  P. 


You  Might  Like  to  Try — 

— A  handful  of  plump  raisins,  wrapped 
in  waxed  paper,  for  the  school  lunch  box. 

— My  method  of  measuring  shortening. 
I  fill  a  cup  with  water,  minus  the  amount 
of  shortening  required  and  add  the  fat 
until  the  cup  is  full.  The  measuring  cup 
is  easier  to  wash,  too. 

— Trimming  the  kitchen  curtains  with 
bright  rick-rack  this  year.  Or  do  as  my 
neighbor  has,  tack  bright  oilcloth  on  the 
old  shade  rollers. 

— Taking  the  night  off,  every  week  or 
so,  and  seeing  a  movie,  unhampered  by 
family  and  husband.  How  about  a  soda 
afterwards? 

— Using  a  rubber  scraper  to  get  the 
last  bit  of  cake  batter  from  the  mixing 
bowl.  Works  great  from  cream  cans,  too. 

— Surprising  some  friends  with  a  gift. 
Do  it  up  in  your  best  manner.  It’s  the 
unlooked  for  surprises  which  do  the  most 
good  in  life. 

— Reading  Alice  in  Wonderland  aloud 
to  the  family.  You  can  enjoy  it  all  over 
again. 

— For  the  time  has  come,  the  Walrus 
said,  to  talk  of  many  things,  of  ships  and 
seals  and  sealing  wax,  of  cabbage  and 
kings — and  of  new  things  for  the  Spring¬ 
time.  Let’s  use  some  of  Alice’s  imagina¬ 
tion  and  let  color  do  things  for  our  “Won¬ 
derland."  L.  s. 


Prints  That  Bloom  in  the  Spring! 


536  — •  A  Frock  That 
“Rates  Orchids’’  — 
in  Dainty  Synthetic. 
Designed  for  sizes  14 
to  20  and  32  to  42, 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  39-in.  fabric. 
3805 — Slender  Lines 
Distinguish  This 
Charmer.  Designed 
for  sizes  34  to  48. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  39-in.  fabric 
and  Vis  yd.  contrast. 
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9605  —  Cheery  as  a  ] 
Flower  Garden,  This 
Easy  to  Make  Style!! 
Designed  for  sizes  I 
14  to  20  and  32  to  I 
42.  Size  16  requires! 
3  Vi  yds.  36-in.  fabric.  I 


Price  of  patterns! 
15c  each.  Send  all  f 
orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York.* 
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MOTHER,  I  SAVED  SOME  MONEY 
ON  FLOUR  TODAY  —  I  BOUGHT 
A  NEW  BRAND  FOR  A  HTTLE 
LESS  MONEY. 


Y  WELL.  DARLING- 
\  YOU  CALL  ME  NEXT 
)  WEEK  AND  LET  ME 
/  KNOW  HOW  MUCH  YOU 
V.  REALLY  SAVED. 


.  NEXT  WEEK 

(  mother,  i  wisH.you’D 

)  LOOK  AT  THIS  BREAD.1 
I  /  I'M  ASHAMED  TO 
^SHOW  IT  TO  JIM  ! 


SUSAN,  YEARS  AND  YEARS 
AGO  I  FOUND  OUT  IT  WAS 
CHEAPER  TO  Buy  GOOD 
FLOUR.  THAT'S  WHY  YOU 
NEVER  SAW  ANYTHING  BUT 
PlLLSBURy'S  BEST  IN 
. -  OUR  HOUSE. 


IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  USE  PILLSBURYS  BEST 

A  fine  flour  like  Pillsbury’s  Best  costs  a  little  more  when  you 
buy  it  at  the  store.  But  it  costs  less  when  you  use  it  in  your 
kitchen.  For  cheap  flour  frequently  causes  baking  failures 
which  are  very,  very  expensive. 

When  you  use  fine  flour  in  a  cake,  the  flour  itself  costs  only 
about  2i/2c.  But  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  even  in  an  inex¬ 
pensive  cake,  may  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  the  flour.  Cheap 
flour  might  cost  less  than  Pillsbury’s 
Best  .  .  .  and  might  cause  a  baking  failure 
which  would  cost  you  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  flour. 


iHEST* 

\  xxxx  ; 


For  nearly  seventy  years,  Pillsbury’s  Best 
has  been  a  favorite  with  women  who  are 
both  good  cooks  and  economical  cooks. 
There  must  be  a  reason. 


Bread  Biscuits^ 
Cake 


25th  International 

SILVER  JUBILEE 

FLOWER  SHOW 

Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 

MARCH  14  to  19 

THIS  gala  twenty-fifth  anniversary — March  14  to  19,  1938 — 
is  being  planned  to  ontdo  all  of  those  marvellous  displays 
of  the  past.  It  rounds  out  a  quarter-century  of  horticultural 
progress,  the  fruition  of  years  of  scientific  research  and  im¬ 
proved  methods ;  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  gardening  and 
home  beautifying. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  show  was  a  thing  of  rare  beauty. 

Each  succeeding  offering  added  much  that  was  cultural  and 
delightful ;  much  that  made  life  more  worth  living.  The  Silver 
Jubilee  will  display  the  very  newest  in  the  realm  of  gardening, 
floral  interior  decoration,  equipment,  outdoor  furniture.  It  is  a 
colorful,  fragrant  presentation  which  no  garden  lover  within 
reasonable  distance— -say,  a  thousand  miles  or  so — can  afford 
to  miss ! 

Conducted  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  and  The  New  York  Florists' 
Club  with  numerous  other  organizations  co-operating , 
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•  Clean  crops  are  a  result  of  good  insect 
control.  Only  proper  coordination  of 
good,  properly  timed,  spraying  practice 
with  high  quality  spray  materials  will 
bring  the  best  results. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  deflocculated  type 
lead,  NuREXFORM  solves  the  problem. 
It  is  easy  to  use,  remains  well  in  suspen¬ 
sion  and  spreads  evenly.  NuREXFORM 


mixes  readily  with  Lime  Sulfur  making 
it  the  choice  of  many  growers  for  dor¬ 
mant  spraying. 

A  favorite  for  years  among  growers  in 
the  heavy  codling  moth  sections  is 
GRASSELLI  Arsenate  of  Lead.  Its  heavy 
deposit  suspension  qualities  and  com¬ 
patibility  with  summer  oils  make  it 
first  choice  for  prevention  of  stings  and 
insect  control. 

Try  GRASSELLI  Spreader -Sticker. 


GRASSELLI  Arsenate  of  Lead  •  NuREXFORM  Arsenate  of  Lead 
AND  OTHER  GRASSELLI  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 

Lime  Sulfur  Solution  SULFORON  Wettable  Sulfur  GRASSELLI  Spreader-Sticker 

Dry  Lime  Sulfur  Flotation  Sulfur  Paste  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Calcium  Arsenate  GRASSELLI  Wettable  Sulfur  Cryolite 

DUTOX  fluorine  insecticide  "Fluxit”  Spreader  Black  Leaf  ‘40' 

Dormant  and  Summer  Oils  Copper  Compound-A 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

GRASSELLI  CHEMICALS  DEPARTMENT 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


FOR  BETTER  CROP  PROTECTION 

C ?Uc&&e  CAREFULLY—  CAREFUL 


Fronts  of  Steel 


Buy  the  Head  and  Bolts  and  maketheDrag  yourself,  VVrite 

r: — ~  ~rm  mt.  _ _ _ _ .v.  — irTTUn  tt 


for' full  information.  We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  U.  S, 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


North  Berwick,  Maine, 


•  The  rating  of  any  Hardie  sprayer 
is  just  as  accurate  and  dependable  as 
the  rating  of  an  electric  motor  or 
gasoline  engine. 

The  rating  of  a  Hardie  tells  what 
it  will  do  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day  in  orchard  or  grove,  not  merely 
what  the  outfit  can  be  forced  to  do 
in  tests  or  demonstrations.  You 
know  what  you  can  do  with  a 
Hardie  before  you  buy  it. 

It  requires  a  lot  more  sprayer  to 
work  to  a  given  rating  in  long  sus¬ 
tained  operation  than  it  does  to 
reach  a  given  rating  for  short  periods 
only.  For  example,  compare  the  size 


of  a  Hardie  plunger  cylinder  with 
the  plunger  cylinder  of  any  other 
sprayer  of  the  same  rating. 

Interchangeable  steel  and  wood 
tanks,  interchangeable  steel  or  rub¬ 
ber  tired  wheels,  roller  bearing 
trucks,  spray  platforms,  complete 
dustproofing,  automatic  lubrication, 
streamlined  chassis  and  body  make 
Hardie  sprayers  the  most  modern, 
efficient  and  economical  ever  built. 

•  •  • 

•  There  are  over  40  sizes  and  styles  of  Hardie 
sprayers,  delivering  from  4  gallons  per  minute 
at  300  pounds  pressure  to  60  gallons  per  minute 
at  800  pounds  pressure.  Write  for  the  Hardie 
1938  catalog — 64  pages  of  interesting  sprayer 
information. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY,  HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 

Sold  and  Serviced  by 


BR0CKP0RT  SPRAYER  &  PUMP  C0.f  Brockport,  New  York 


1 
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Why  Do  We  Spray? 

The  purpose  of  spraying  is  to  control 
insects  and  prevent  diseases.  Diseased 
plants  cannot  be  cured,  as  there  is  no  way 
to  get  at  the  trouble  in  the  tissues.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  treat  the  surface 
with  fungicides  which  will  destroy  or 
repel  germs  if  application  is  made  in  time. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  still  a  standard 
fungicide.  It  is  composed  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  lime  and  water.  The  copper  has 
the  fungicide  property.  Lime  protects  the 
plants  from  copper  burning.  Various 
proportions  are  used.  Standard  strengths 
are  4-5-50  and  5-5-50.  These  formulas 
mean  four  or  five  parts  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  five  of  lime  and  50  gallons  of 
water.  The  copper  and  lime  are  put  into 
solution  separately.  Then  the  two  are 
combined  with,  the  water.  Bordeaux  may 
be  prepared  easily  at  home;  but  many 
prefer  to  use  the  ready  made  mixtures. 

Lime-sulphur  is  better  bought  in  com¬ 
mercial  concentrated  form.  Sulphur  is 
a  powerful  fungicide  and  the  lime  adds 
to  its  effectiveness.  Other  copper  prep¬ 
arations  are  best,  bought  ready  for  use. 
Exactness  in  combination  is  important, 
and  commercial  laboratories  and  machin¬ 
ery  do  this  effectively. 

Various  dusts  are  being  used  as  fungi¬ 
cides  and  to  some  extent  as  insecticides. 
Sulphur  is  very  useful,  blown  on  trees 
and  plants  with  a  powder  gun.  Dry 
Bordeaux  is  also  available  and  combina¬ 
tions  containing  such  insecticides  as  the 
arsenicals,  nicotine  and  some  newer 
preparations. 

Insects  are  distroyed  in  two  ways,  by 
contact  and  with  poisons  for  them  to  eat. 
Various  forms  of  arsenic  have  long  been 
standard  for  insects  that  chew,  but  some 
other  substances  are  now  under  trial, 
with  apparently  favorable  results.  The 
large  concerns  handling  spray  chemicals 
have  whatever  is  effective  in  these  lines. 
Soft  bodied  insects  like  aphids  are 
handled  by  contact  materials,  of  which 
nicotine  preparations  are  most  widely 
used.  Forcible  application  of  these  con¬ 
tact  materials  is  necessary. 

In  a  practical  way  combined  sprays 
are  largely  used — fungicides  with  one  or 
more  of  the  standard  insecticides,  to 
handle  both  the  chewing  and  sucking  in¬ 
sects.  An  illustration  is  commercial  con¬ 
centrated  lime-sulphur,  1  to  40,  1%  pound 
arsenate  of  lead  and  a  half  pint  of  40 
per  cent  nicotine  sulphate,  to  make  50 
gallons  of  spray.  This  takes  care  of  apple 
scab,  fruit  worms,  aphids,  canker  worms, 
etc.  Apple  scab  may  be  a  long-drawn- 
out  affair,  requiring  several  treatments. 
Years  ago  one  treatment  for  codling  moth, 
at  the  time  the  blossoms  fell  was  suffi¬ 
cient,  but,  “side  worms”  now  make  more 
applications  necessary. 

Most  of  the  experiment  stations  in  fruit 
sections  run  a  “spray  service”  very  use¬ 
ful  to  those  in  the  locality,  w.  \v.  H. 


Gardening  a  Good  Hobby 

God  made  the  first  garden  which  was 
His  ideal  of  usefulness  and  beauty.  And 
indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleas¬ 
ures.  This  garden  was  built  here  on 
earth,  which  was  to  be  the  home  of  man. 
The  natural  conclusion  is  that  a  garden 
and  man  had  something  in  common. 

No  hobby  is  more  beneficial  physically 
and  mentally  and  covers  a  wider  range  of 
experience  with  the  change  of  work  as  the 
seasons  change,  than  does  the  hobby  of 
gardening.  It  enhances  the  value  of 
one’s  property,  reveals  the  secrets  of  na¬ 
ture  and  gives  real  joy  of  accomplishment 

There  are  vegetables  and  flowers  to 
plant,  shrubs  to  trim,  your  garden  to 
cultivate,  so  that  you  and  your  family 
may  enjoy  the  contents  of  them  later. 
This  is  typical  of  life,  to  work  today 
for  something  which  will  mature  in  the 
future.  Any  man  or  woman  who  has 
planted  a  tree  and  knows  that  it  will 
grow  and  be  pleasant  to  others,  experi¬ 
ences  one  of  the  strongest  emotions  in 
humanity. 

Notwithstanding  other  duties  of  im¬ 
portance,  I  find  time  to  make  a  good  gar¬ 
den  and  strongly  advocate  gardening  as 
a  hobby.  During  my  busiest  days,  gar¬ 
dening  offers  moments  of  real  relief. 
Grass,  flowers,  vegetables,  pure  air,  birds 
— all  combined — fill  every  moment  full  of 
interest,  pleasure  and  profit. 

Why  not  have  the  qualified  unemployed 
as  leaders  and  teachers  in  garden  pro¬ 
jects  throughout  the  State.  There  are 
numerous  unsightly  spots  in  the  small 
and  large  towns  in  every  State  and  along 
the  highways  that  can  be  made  useful 
and  beautiful  without  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
pense.  The  young  people  of  the  grade 
and  high  schools,  wTho  are  idle  during  the 
Summer  months,  would  take  to  garden¬ 
ing,  especially  if  presented  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  way  with  a  little  competition  and 
prize  awards  for  the  season’s  work. 

There  should  be  a  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  grade  schools,  high  schools  and 
colleges  for  those  students  who  can  be 
interested  in  some  form  of  gardening.  The 
character-building  benefits  will  be  worth 
more  to  the  community  and  those  bene¬ 
fited  than  the  expenditure.  Gardening 
teaches  the  reward  for  labor  in  the  har¬ 
vest  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers, 
happiness  and  well-being  by  one’s  own 
efforts  and  respect  for  work  and  right 
living. 

There  is  no  peace  like  that  which  comes 
from  working  with  plants  and  the  soil. 
You  feel  at  peace  with  the  entire  world. 
And  you  want  everybody  on  earth  to  be 
happy,  too.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  bit 
of  earth  lovely,  a  bit  brighter  and  more 
attractive  to  the  eyes  and  heart  and  also 
refresh  the  spirit  and  add  to  human 
pleasure  while  doing  it,  plant  and  work  a 
garden.  w.  h.  harrison. 

Prince  George  County,  Ya. 


Gourds  and  Their  Popularity 


The  present  popularity  of  ornamental 
and  decorative  gourds  in  the  East  bids 
fair  to  equal  or  perhaps  excel  their  popu¬ 
larity  on  the  West  Coast  where  they  have 
been  used  extensively  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  for  the  past  ten  years.  Gourds  are 
really  not  new  in  the  East,  as  many  of 
us  remember  the  stocking  darners  found 
in  mother’s  or  grandmother’s  sewing 
basket.  I  am  sure  many  too  have  enjoyed 
a  refreshing  drink  from  a  gourd  at  grand¬ 
father’s  well. 

Many  new  and  interesting  sorts  have 
been  imported  from  many  lands  and  new 
developments  in  this  country  have  added 
to  the  variety  until  at  present  there  are 
all  shapes,  sizes  and  colors  of  both  smooth 
and  warted  varieties.  The  interest  shown 
in  them  at  fairs  this  past  season,  as  well 
as  sales  reported  by  commercial  growers, 
indicate  they  have  many  admirers. 


To  become  a  gourd  enthusiast,  one 
needs  only  to  purchase  some  seed  and 
after  growing  them  the  same  as  squash, 
by  late  Summer  your  efforts  will  be  re¬ 
warded  by  many  interesting  and  vari¬ 
colored  and  varishaped  fruits.  The  gourds 
should  be  left  on  the  vines  as  long  as 
possibe  or  until  they  are  thoroughly  ripe, 
but  before  they  are  injured  by  frost.  Ripe¬ 
ness  is  indicated  by  their  becoming  richly 
colored,  very  hard  and  the  dying  of  the 
stem. 

If  they  are  grown  on  a  trellis  or  fence 
row,  the  gourds  will  be  free  from  dirt, 
and  after  picking,  can  be  used  natural  or 
shellacked  in  pottery  or  wooden  bowls, 
on  buffets  or  dining  room  tables.  Gourds 
certainly  make  a  beautiful  Autumn  and 
Winter  decoration  and  if  thoroughly  rip¬ 
ened  many  of  them  will  keep  all  Winter. 

B.  A.  H. 
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AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

%  Careful  driving  is  not 
enough  .  .  .  Ask  the  man 
who  has  had  an  accident. 

%  Insure  your  car  in 
MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
through  our  local  agent. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  TREMAINE  C.  W.  BROWN 

Chr.  of  Board  President 

SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


[  Overhead  Irrigation , 


It  gives  you  year-round  pro¬ 
tection  against  drought  and 
frost.  Costs  little.  Easy 
to  install.  Send  today 
for  FREE  BOOK. 
White  Showers,  Inc. 
6481  DuBois  St., 
Detroit  Mich. 


_  Handles  Tour  Hay  Fork 

With  Quick  Action  —  Perfect  Con¬ 
trol.  Unloads  3  times  faster— saves 
man  and  team.  Capacity  1200  lbs. 
direct  pull.  Thousands  in  use. 

Write  for  folder  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY 
CO.,  Box  R,  Norwich,  New  York 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers.  Truckers,  “ 

Florists.  N urserymen.  Suburbanites,  j? 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen.y  * 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms  H  -atalog 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.V  3)  Free 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Mini. 


A  real  money  maker  for  farm  or 
factory.  Uses  Cheap  fuels.  Pays 
for  itself  out  of  savings.  Cash  or 
terms.  Write  for  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
219-C  So.  2nd  St..   HARRISBURG, 


PA. 


RRACE- 


/ 1  Builds  di 


vrv 


■DEAL 

on  3  wheels  \ 


_ durable  ter¬ 
races— cuts  ditches .  drain  sure 
or  irrigation  —  builds  levees, 
grades  roads.  10  DAYS’  TRIAL. 
Write  for  FREE  literature. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A 
GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  34  .  •  Owensboro,  K y. 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog?  arid  prices. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  111  PH  FI.  PS,  N.  V. 


Organic  Materials  as  Pur¬ 
veyors  of  Plant  Nutrients 

Soils  in  which  the  humus  is  adequately 
renewed  usually  remain  productive.  The 
physical  effect  of  humus  is  important  in 
heavy  soils  where  a  sponge  structure  can 
be  maintained  only  with  difficulty.  Im¬ 
portance  is  given  to  chemical  effects  of 
both  humus  in  the  soil  and  to  the  fresh 
organic  materials  that  are  added  periodi¬ 
cally  for  humus  renewal.  An  old  Alfalfa 
sod  is  a  good  place  to  grow  corn.  The 
Ohio  Station  got  12  bushels  to  the  acre 
more  after  Alfalfa  than  after  clover  or 
any  other  sod  crop.  There  is  a  reason. 
The  Colorado  Station  estimated  the  dry 
weight  of  Alfalfa  roots  at  2%  tons  an 
acre  to  plow  depth.  The  roots  contained 
109  pounds  of  nitrogen.  To  a  depth  of 
six  feet,  was  another  5%  tons  of  roots 
dry  weight  and  a  corresponding  amount 
of  nitrogen.  When  a  sod  is  plowed  there 
is  always  half  a  ton  or  so  of  green 
growth  very  succulent  and  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  Decomposition  of  such  material  is 
rapid. 

With  so  much  active  organic  matter 
containing  nitrogen  equivalent  to  perhaps 
a  ton  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  an  acre, 
corn  which  is  a  heavy  feeder  n  nitrogen 
ought  to  grow  well.  This  organic  form 
of  nitrogen  is  excellent  for  the  corn  be¬ 
cause  it  is  liberated  gradually  through 
the  growing  season.  If  the  sod  is  worked 
down  early  enough  to  conserve  moisture 
there  is  no  burning  of  the  corn,  as  may 
sometimes  occur  with  the  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer. 

Nitrogen  is  not  the  only  thing  sup¬ 
plied  by  legume  residues  or  other  plant 
materials.  While  plant  residues  are  not 
usually  valued  as  a  source  of  phosphorus, 
considerable  of  this  element  is  supplied 
by  most  waste  materials.  Legume  resi¬ 
dues  contain  a  quarter  of  a  percent  of 
phosphorus  or  about  twice  as  much  as 
good  mineral  soils  and  four  times  as  much 
as  many  poor  soils.  The  soil  humus  has 
been  estimated  to  carry  a  third  of  the 
total  phosphorus  in  many  soils,  or  live  to 
10  times  as  much  on  a  percentage  basis 
as  the  mineral  portion  of  the  soil.  Ma¬ 
nure  on  the  dry  basis  contains  four  times 
as  high  a  percentage  of  phosphorus  as  the 
average  mineral  portion  of  the  soil. 

The  organically  combined  phosphorus 
as  such  is  not  available  to  plants.  But 
the  constant,  activity  of  decomposition  of 
plant  materials  and  the  residual  humus, 
liberates  phosphorus  which  forms  a  min¬ 
eral  combination  that  plants  absorb. 
Where  observations  have  been  made,  the 
available  phosphorus  after  the  use  of 
manure,  bean  straw  and  other  organic 
residues  has  been  noticeably  good. 

Every  plant  material  and  farm  man- 
nure  contains  a  goodly  portion  of  po¬ 
tassium,  a  large  partr-'of  which  is  already 
water  soluble  before  any  decomposition 
occurs.  Organic  manures  are  therefore 
an  excellent  source  of  potlish.  With  a 
reasonable  amount  of  manure  and  resi¬ 
dues  returning  to  the  soil  yearly  there  is 
less  need  for  potash  fertilization. 

And  so  the  residues  of  plants  help  to 
concentrate  and  accumulate  in  an  avail¬ 
able  form,  the  nutrients  so  necessary  for 
big  crops.  These  organic  remains  includ¬ 
ing  humus,  break  down  faster  than  the 
mineral  portion  of  the  soil,  and  are  a 
more  important  immediate  source  of  nu¬ 
trient  than  the  minerals.  The  latter  are 
a  storage  reservoir,  a  reserve  stock,  that 
nature  can  draw  upon  over  the  years. 

Roots  of  plants  are  attracted  by  and 
develop  profusely  in  the  presence  of  rot¬ 
ting  organic  matter.  Micro-organisms 
are  abundant  on  the  roots  and  the  rot¬ 
ting  organic  matter  next  to  the  roots. 
Such  a  combination  of  circumstances  is 
ideal  for  plant  nutrition.  The  rotting 
humus  which  is  a  rich  source  of  nutri¬ 
ents,  is  just  as  important  a  source  of 
solvents  that  may  attack  the  soil  min¬ 
erals  to  render  them  available  for  crops. 
The  nitrous  acid  alone,  rapidly  changed 
to  nitrate  is  sufficient  in  good  soils  to 
dissolve  all  the  calcium,  magnesium,  iron, 
potassium  and  other  minerals  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  type,  necessary  for  the  biggest  crop 
yield. 

For  valuable  crops  greater  attention  is 
given  to  supplying  abundance  of  humus. 
The  general  farmer  may  use  eight  or  10 
tons  of  manure  an  acre  occasionally.  The 
market  gardener  uses  20  to  50  tons  an 
acre  and  every  year  if  he  can  get  the 
manure.  The  flats  in  the  greenhouse  may 
be  one-tliird  or  even  two-thirds  compost 
and  rotten  manure.  In  addition  the  gar¬ 
dener  and  the  greenhouse  grower  use 
tons  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

The  value  of  organic  materials,  com¬ 
posts,  humus  has  been  known  and  re¬ 
marked  upon  since  early  Roman  times. 
Europeans  perhaps  have  a  higher  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  humus  than  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Or  perhaps  we  know  well,  but  do 
not  heed,  the  importance  that  humus 
plays  in  the  general  problem  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility.  New  impetus  is  justly  given  today 
to  working  back  into  the  soil  every  type 
of  plant  remains,  that  it  is  possible  to 
utilize.  R.  E.  STEPHENSON. 


BETTER  PLANT  SETTING 
‘TILhm  BETTER  YIELDS  i 


NEW  IDEA  TRANSPLANTER 


THIS  modern  machine  is  not  merely  a  LABOR  SAVER,  but 
a  PLANT  SAVER  as  well.  The  tender  seedlings  get  a 
better  start  when  transplanted  the  NEW  IDEA  way.  They  take 
hold  quicker,  grow  more  vigorously,  mature  earlier  —  yield  bet¬ 
ter.  A  man  and  two  boys,  working  in  perfect  comfort  with  a 
NEW  IDEA  Transplanter,  can  set  out  as  many  plants  in  a 
day  as  sixteen  hand  laborers.  The  trouble  and  labor  saved 
pays  the  cost  of  the  machine  many  times  over.  Handles  to¬ 
bacco,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  peppers,  strawberries 
and  all  transplantable  crops.  Thoroughly  tested  under  all 
conditions.  Mail  coupon  today  for  complete  information  as  to 
just  how  this  machine  accomplishes  such  remarkable  results. 

NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Factories: 

Coldwater,  ©.,  Sandwich,  Ill. 


|  TRANSPLANTERS  □ 
Manure  Spreaders  .  .  □ 
Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □ 
Side  Delivery  Rakes  .  □ 

Hay  Loaders . □ 

Hand  Com  Shellers  .  □ 
Power  Com  Shellers  .  □ 
Husker-Shredders  .  .  □ 

Com  Pickers . □ 

Portable  Elevators  .  .  □ 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Dept.  4  1  6  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free,  complete  information 
on  the  machines  checked  above. 


Name _ 

Address- 


TRACTORS 


This  Frick  M-M  Tractor  (Model  Z)  offers  you  the  outstanding 
buy  of  the  year.  All  the  features  you  could  ask  for — 5  speeds, 
vision-lined  design,  new  engine  with  fewer  parts,  adjustable  tread, 
steel  or  rubber  tires,  surplus  power,  long  life,  and  many  others. 

A  Full  Line  of  Outstanding  Power  Farming  Equipment. 

For  full  information  on  this  sensational  tractor,  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  Frick  Branch.  r  ■  \  . .  .  ■  ,m  ■  m 

Avon,  N.Y., Williamsport,  Easton,  A 

Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I  U  *  |  1  ■  V  M 


Gel 

t  YOl 

[R  SHf 

IW  “DU-ALL”  TR 

CTOR 

St 

^  all  aroaatf  worki 
1  ever  had  -  and  it  < 
m  onlv  Sc  an  hour  to 

lai  FACTORY  PRICE 

i  y 

Does  All  Farm  Work— Runs  Belt  Machinery! 

Plows,  discs,  harrows,  furrows,  seeds,  cultivates,  harvests,  mows,  rakes, 
cuts  weeds,  hauls.  Runs  washing  machines,  feed  grinders,  saws,  lathes 
and  other  belt  machinery.  Does  work  of  many  men  or  a  horse.  Can  be 

Uses  Kerosene 
or  Gasoline ! 


NEW  MODELS 

LIKE”  ease  of  operation.  8  speeds  forward 
and  reverse.  Special  6  speed  gear  to  order, 
runs  %  to  15  miles  per  hr.  Turns  in  its 
tracks — no  lifting,  pushing.  Tool  attach¬ 
ments  for  all  uses.  Jiffy  hitches.  Patented 
tool  control.  Powerful  4-cycle,  air-cooled 
engine.  4  Models— t  to  5  H.  P.  LOW  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICE  sent  on  request. 

in.nav  TPIAI- Use  on  your  own  work 
I  V  UH I  I IIIHL  for  10  days.  Sea  how  DU- 
ALL  saves  money,  time,  labor.  Write  nearest 
office  for  complete  details. 

On  Display  at  International  Flower  Show 
Space  256,  Mar.  14-19,  Grand  Central  Palace,  N.  Y. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  4703  Front  Street.  Galesburg,  Kans. 

5812  F  Magnolia  Ave..  Chicago.  Ill. :  130  F  West  42d  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. : 
668  F  North  Fourth  St..  Columbus.  Ohio. 


New 

Flexible 

Plow 

Hitch 


Air 


BOOK I 


66  page  catalog. 
Pictu5@h  DU-ALL 
in  action  on  ail 
sorts  of  jobs.  Con¬ 
tains  letters  from 
enfchasiastic  asers. 
Shows  various  mod¬ 
els.  attachments, 
tools.  Quotes  LOW 
Factory  PRICES. 
WRITE  TODAYS 
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Plant  New 


OATS 


It  will  pay!  This  new,  vigorous,  healthy  seed  will  produce  many 
extra  bushels.  Some  folks  gained  20  bushels  more  oats  from  each 
acre.  We  offer  seven  outstanding  varieties,  all  tested  . . .  famous 
for  heavy  yields. 

WRITE  TODAY  . . .  Get  prices  and  Free  special  40th  Anniversary 
Catalog.  It  offers  Clovers,  Oats,  Alfalfas,  Corns,  Soy  Beans,  Pas¬ 
ture  Grasses,  etc. 


-HARRIS  SUDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

For  years  we  have  specialized  in  growing  and  breeding 
vigorous  early  strains  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short. 

Our  special  stocks  of  SWEET  CORN,  MUSKMELON, 
SQUASII,  PEPPERS,  TOMATOES,  etc.,  are  noted  every¬ 
where  for  their  earliness,  vigor, high  yield  and  superb  quality  ! 

Send  for  Your  Catalog  Today  ! 

Insure  the  success  of  your  garden  by  planting 
Harris’  Tested  Northern  Grozvn  Seeds  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  Market  Gardeners’  and 
Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  42  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


SUGARING 

SOON! 


ARE 
YOU 
READY  ? 

Use  bucket  covers,  gather  your  sap  often.  Boil  in 
quickly  and  keep  your  utensils  as  clean  as  you  do  your 
milk  utensils.  You  will'  then  stop  making  No.  2  and: 
No.  3  :  syrup.  , 

Tell  us  how  many  trees  you  tap  and  let  us  send 
you  our  Catalogue  B  with  price  list.  Grimm  utensils 
are  soldered  with  Pure  Tin  Solder.  We  can  ship 
immediately.  Be  ready. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vt. 


OW FOURTO  EIGHT  ACM 


'PER  HOUR! 

with  tha 

CAHOON 

Broadcast 
Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  grain  and  grass 
seeds  evenly,  without 
waste — saves  time  and 
seed.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  circular,  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

G00DELL  CO.. 
Dept.  I.  Antrim,  N.  H, 


Boyce  Double  Spray  Gun 

The  Fan  Shaped  Spray  Covers  Better  and 
Twice  as  Fast  as  a  Single  Nozzle  Device 


HRS 


A  Complete  Line  of  Orchard  Spray  Accessories 
Valves,  Rods,  Guns,  Hose,  Gauges,  Couplings,  etc. 

SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFG.  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


sKILL  WEEDS 

]  A  CD  Ol  I  effectively  destroys  any  kind 
^ w  1  ^  of  weed  o  r  undesirable  qrowth 
A  pi  |D  KICD  -once  and  for  all1 
b  D  V#  IV.  PI  C IV  kills  oil  disease  germs 
'  \  in  Live  Stock  Quarters.  Breeding  Pens,  etc. 
.WRITE  FOR 


DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


4s  Page  Book 
solves  99 
Farm  Problems. 

AEROIL.57I  Park, 
WestNewYork.N.J. 


Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  also  propagate  Currats  and  Berry  Plants.  Our 
exirerience  in  growing  these  items  since  1890  en¬ 
ables  us  to  supply  our  customers  with  Quality 
stock,  guaranteed,  absolutely  true  to  name. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

The  F.  E.  Schifferli  &  Son  Nurseries 
FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Hardy  true  to  name 
stock  G.  Muscat,  Fre- 
donia  and  22  other  kinds  at  new  low  prices.  New 
GRAPE  BOOK  lists  many  bargains  in  high  aualitv 
stock.  Its  interesting,  free.  Write  now. . 

J.E.  Miller  Grape  Nursery, Naples,  N.Y. 

PDACTtn  PDJIDCC  AT  LAST  I  Bed  Lake  Currant, 
UlfMr  I  CU  Until  Cd  Marcy ,  Indian  Sum  mer,'Boysen- 
berry  Plants.  FARM  OF  PASCHKE,  North  East,  Penna. 


KILL  CODLING  MOTH 

- WITH - 

COD-O-CIDE 

TREE  BANDS  .  .  .  The  original  Tried  and 
Proven  band.  Ten  years  successful  use  to 
their  credit  ...  State  number  of  250-foot 
rolls  2  inches  wide  you  will  need,  as  price 
varies  with  quantity.  Also  state  Pruning, 
Spraying,  Dusting  requirements  for  lowest 
cash  factory  prices. 

ADDRESS  EDWIN  C.  TYSON 

No.  21  Orchard  Ave.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  ORCHARD” 


AT  S 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most-  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre- 
Quent,  with  large,  white  meaty  grains  weighing  40 
lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  You 
should  by  all  means  give  them  a  trial.  Also  Alfalfa, 
Red  Clover.  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy.  Seed  Com, 
Barley,  Soybeans,  Etc.  Write  for  samples  and  circulars. 
THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65.  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Finest  varieties,  many  beautiful 
colors,  guaranteed  to  bloom. 
10  Bulbs  postpaid  for  10c  (a  25c 
value!)  100  Prepaid  for  $1.00!— 
Send  dime  or  dollar  today! 

Moule’s  Seed  Book  free — test¬ 
ed,  guaranteed  seeds  for  prize 
vegetables  and  flowers.  New  low 
'  prices,  many  special  offers 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
S64  Maule  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Poorman  Gooseberries 


Red  Lake  Currants, 
Paradise  and  Douein 
and  Dwarf  and 
Standard  Apples,  Dwarf  Pears,  Lilacs,  Flowering  Apples. 
Catalog  Free.  SAMUEL  FRASER  .  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Ont-  I  Certified  Latham  RASPBERRY 
r  Or  GalC  .  PLANTS — three  years  old— $25.00 
per  thousand.  J.  R.  TODD  -  Oneonta,  New  York 


kERTIFIED  Taylor  Raspberry  Plants— $30  per  1000. 

f  *4  per  100.  LLOYD  G.  HAMILTON,  New  Salem,  MasB. 


NEW  44-PAGE  PLANTING  GUIDE  FREE 

Telling  you  what  to  plant  and  how  to  plant.  Illus¬ 
trates  in  color  the  outstanding  new  Double  Red  strain 
of  apple  as  well  as  Peach  and  other  varieties  of  fruits. 
Write  today  for  a  Free  Copy. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES.  Waynesboro,  Virginia 


FREE  25  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  for  Sample 

Send  10c  for  postage  and  packing.  1938  Catalog  of 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants  with  special  premium 
offers  mailed  free.  Write  today. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  933.  Albany.  Ga. 


EARLY  GRANO  ONION — remarkable  new  variety  de¬ 
veloped  by  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station.  Very 
early,  excellent  yielder,  mild  and  pleasing  flavor.  Cus¬ 
tomers  demand  "that  sweet  onion.”  Seed  $2.75  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  C.  E.  LOCKE,  MESILLA,  New  Mexico,  U.  S.  A. 


Schroer ys  Better  Plants 

Plants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS.  Valdosta,  Ga. 


WATER  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

4  Water  Lilies 

1  White,  1  Red,  1  Pink.  1  Yellow 
3  Bog,  6  Oxygenating  and 
3  Floating  Plants 

Other  Collections— $1.00  to  $12.00 

Write  for  Catalogue 

S,  SCHERER  &  SONS  -  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

Largest  Water  Lily  Growers  on  Long  Island. 


ALL  FOR 

$IJ.OO 

POSTPAID 


DAHLIA  ROOTS— $1.00.  Mixed  by  mis- 
Zal  take,  not  guaranteed  any  special  color.  Send 
v  order  now,  will  ship  soon  weather  permitting. 
Postpaid  free  1st  and  2nd  zone.  Shipping  place  Conn. 

ANTON  NIELSON,  87  First  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


DAHLIAS-  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Write  for  bargain  list.  A  few  15  Dahlias,  named— all 
different,  $1.00.  W.  H- TOPPIN  -  Westville,  N.  J. 


Chestnut  Trees  Blight  Resistant  licious^nuts 

VllGOlUUl  1 1  CUD  at  3  and  4  years  of  age.  Send 
for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manheim,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  : 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN — Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
Plants.  Leading  varieties:  500,  50c;  1000,  90c;  5000, 
$3.75.  Write  for  prices  on  other  plants. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 


CHESTNUT  TREES  —  Hardy,  blight-resistant,  sweet 
nuts,  bear  early.  For  lawn,  poultry  run  and  orchard. 

MOUNTAIN  NUT  COMPANY,  Roanoke,  Virginia 


ACME  GRAFTING  COMPOUND  for  Orchard- 
ists.  Endorsed  and  used  by  Mich.  State  College. 
Inexpensive  and  efficient.  Free  Price  List.  Dealers 

wanted.  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  7.  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Uses  for  Wayside  Greens 


Our  ancestors  may  never  have  heard 
of  vitamins  but  they  surely  knew  their 
greens,  and  how  great-grandmother’s  eyes 
would  sparkle  when  she  heard  mother 
tell  us  youngsters  to  go  dig  a  “mess”  for 
dinner.  And,  to  great-grandmother's  mind 
King  Louis  XIY  spoke  more  kindly  than 
he  knew  when  he  told  his  starving  sub¬ 
jects  to  “go  eat  grass,”  for  in  her  day 
they  literally  did  eat  grass  and  Bear 
Grass  at  that,  or  more  aptly,  Spanish 
needles.  And  the  long  slender  leaves  were 
very  like  huge  darning  needles  but  were 
juicy  and  sweet  and  greatly  prized  as 
food.  They  were  eaten  either  cooked  or 
raw  and  on  special  occasions  were  baked 
with  potatoes. 

Then,  when  the  greens  were  gathered, 
cleaned,  and  on  the  stove,  great-grand¬ 
mother  would  tell  us  how,  when  a  little 
child,  even  in  March,  before  the  Winter 
snows  had  melted  from  the  bleak  New 
England  shore,  she  would  go  out  with  her 
mother  and  help  gather  “nature’s  medi¬ 
cine”  to  thicken  up  the  blood  after  a  long 
cold  Winter.  They  would  search  out  the 
delicate  foliage  of  the  swamp  mustard 
which  appears  early  in  low,  moist  places. 
To  be  sure  the  leaves  were  too  young  to 
have  their  proper  value  but  they  made 
a  welcome  change  and  their  spicy  flavor 


or  venison,  Indian  fashion. 

Later  in  the  season  Nature's  garden 
gave  forth  of  her  bounty  even  more 
lavishly  and  the  variety  of  greens  were 
almost  legion.  Then  it  was  that  great¬ 
grandmother  had  assorted  mixtures.  Sour- 
dock.  peppergrass,  or  red  root ;  “pusle.v,” 
or  miner's  lettuce,  but  more  properly, 
purslane ;  dandelion,  milkweed,  and  two 
or  three  varieties  of  wild  mustard,  all 
pepped  up  with  a  few  young  horseradish 
leaves  and  combined  by  rule-of-thumb  and 
served  with  vinegar. 

But  even  more  delicious  was  pigweed 
or  lamb’s  quarters.  This  was  used  when 
very  small  and  also  way  into  the  Fall 
when  it  reached  a  height  of  two  or  three 
feet.The  leaves  were  then  plucked  from 
the  stalk  and  used  to  supplement  the 
watercress,  the  smooth-leafed  cousin  of 
the  horseradish  which  grew  by  spring  or 
brook.  At  the  same  time  and  place  were 
found  the  flags,  tangy  roots  of  the  sweet 
flags  being  used  for  flavoring  or  candied 
in  maple  syrup  for  “sweets,” 

In  the  Fall  came  chicory,  sorrel, 
shepard's  purse  and  plantain,  the  narrow 
and  purple  dock  and  land  cress.  All  these 
seemed  to  have  a  natural  affinity  and 
were  usually  combined,  boiled  and  served 
with  vinegar.  Any  surplus  was  salted 


Pigweed  or  Lamb's  Charters 


Sour  Dock 


added  zest  to  the  otherwise  heavy  fare. 
Besides,  they  saved  the  precious  pepper¬ 
corns  and  boughten  spices  that  must  be 
used  sparingly. 

Common,  wild  lilies  were  also  eaten 
with  delight  by  children  for  some  of  them 
resembled  radishes  in  flavor,  others  were 
like  salsify,  and  still  others  had  the  flavor 
of  turnip  and  garlic. 

But  wild  onions  were  considered  the 
prize  of  all  greens  and  were  literally  used 
by  the  bushel  and  dried  for  Winter  use. 
Great  grandmother  declared  they  were 
better  than  our  choicest  Bermudas.  The 
long  succulent  tops  were  cut  and  either 
boiled  or  fried.  More  often  than  not  they 
were  cooked  with  a  chunk  of  bear  meat 


down  in  crocks  to  be  freshened  later  when 
even  the  hardy  pioneers  became  snow¬ 
bound  and  provisions  were  scarce. . 

Then  came  a  time  when  settlements  in¬ 
creased  and  greens  were  not  so  plentiful, 
aud.  as  it  was  never  safe  for  women  and 
children  to  roam  far  afield,  the  seeds  were 
gathered  and  carefully  stored.  In  the 
Spring  they  were  planted  and  thus  came 
into  being  great-grandmother’s  herb  gar¬ 
den,  and  even  the  Bear  Grass  was  ma¬ 
tured  tenderly.  Weeds  they  were  not,  but 
plants,  and  so  full  of  vitamins  were  great¬ 
grandmother’s  greens  that  her  children 
grew  stalwart  and  >trong,  to  meet  hard¬ 
ships  such  as  we  do  not  even  care  to 
think  about.  M.  E.  c.  - 


Annual  Chrysanthemums 

These  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  per¬ 
ennial  variety,  even  though  we  sometimes 
mourn  the  loss  of  pet  varieties  after  a 
hard  Winter,  but  the  annuals  have  been 
so  greatly  improved,  and  present  so  much 
variety  in  color  and  form,  that  they  may 
well  be  included  in  the  annual  list.  They 
bloom  from  July  to  October,  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good  for  cutting.  There  are 
both  singles  and  doubles ;  the  singles  are 
sometimes  called  painted  daisies,  being 
daisy-like  in  form,  and  varied  in  color, 
some  with  a  halo  of  different  color  around 
the  disk,  sometimes  with  colored  bands 
or  zones.  The  usual  colors  are  yellow 
and  brown  or  brownish  red,  some  creamy 
white.  The  doubles  include  yellow,  white 
aud  red ;  some  are  very  double,  others 
semi-double.  One  may  buy  them  in 
named  varieties  or  mixtures.  Among 
novelties  this  year  are  a  double  variety 
called  Blaze,  described  as  a  fiery  red 
tinged  with  vermillion,  and  a  large  double 


yellow  named  Golden  Crown.  These 
Chrysanthemums  require  an  open  sunny 
position ;  any  good  garden  soil  will 
suit  them.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost 
is  over,  and  thinned  so  that  the  plants 
are  12  to  18  inches  apart.  If  they  are  too 
close  together  they  are  liable  to  sprawl, 
and  some  of  them  may  need  staking,  for 
they  may  grow  quite  tall.  The  im¬ 
proved  varieties  are  now  more  compact 
in  growth,  but  like  many  other  plants, 
they  need  space  to  develop  backbone. 
Their  long  period  of  bloom  makes  them 
very  desirable  when  flowers  are  wanted 
for  cutting ;  they  are  lasting,  too.  One 
of  the  original  varieties  used  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  annual  Chrysanthemums  was  C. 
segetum,  called  corn-marigold  in  Great 
Britain,  where  it  was  a  common  weed  in 
grain  fields ;  this  gives  us  clear  yellows, 
while  the  tricolor  Chrysanthemum,  C. 
carinatum,  gives  the  zoned  or  painted 
flowers,  and  is,  we  think,  a  taller  form; 
it  comes  from  Morocco.  E.  t.  r. 


A  Sprayer  With  Hose  Line  Serving  Siv  Nozzles 
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Reduces  seed  piece  decay. 
Checks  seed -borne  scab  and 
Rhizoctonia.  Generally  in¬ 
creases  stands  and  yields. 


Cut  growing  cost  per  bushel,  and  get 
more  profit  from  potatoes.  SEMESAX 
BEL  quick  dip  seed  treatment  will 
help  you  do  it!  Costs  only  about  21  f  an 
acre.  Reduces  seed  piece  decay,  seed- 
borne  scab  and  Rhizoctonia;  has  in¬ 
creased  the  average  yield  13.6%  in  farm 
tests  in  15  states.  Quick  and  easy,  no 
soaking;  safer  to  seed.  Potato  Pamphlet 
free  from  your  dealer  or  Bayer-Semesan 
Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


MOW. 


Don't  gamble  on  chance  inocu¬ 
lation  or  ordinary  cultures  when 
you  can  get  the  world’s  oldest, 
most  widely  used  legume  i  nocu- 
lant  for  only  a  few  cents  an  acre. 
NITRAGIN  is  proved  by  39 
years  of  practical  farm  use,  bred 
up  by  39  years  of  strain  selec¬ 
tion  and  testing.  Write  postal 
card  for  price  1  ist  and  authentic 
books  on  legumes  for  soil-build¬ 
ing,  bigger  yields,  better  feed. 
THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 
3787  N.  BOOTH  ST.,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 


for  Spring  1938  on 

Direct  Factory  Prices 
of  INGERSOLL  PAINTS 


Quality  Proved  by  Use— Since  1842. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  copy  of  Ingersoll 
Paint  Book,  Color  Card,  Prices. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  INC. 

246  Plymouth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT  PRUNING 

SHEARS  cuts  from  both 
sides  of  the  limb 
and  does  not  bruise 
the  bark.  Send  for 
Booklet  and  Prices. 

RHODES  MFG.CO. 

354  S.  Division  Ave. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Styles  and  Sizes. 

PREPAID. 


PENETROL 

arid 


NICOTROL 

Manufactured  by 

KAY-FRIES  CHEMICALS,  Inc. 

180  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


BLANKETS  e  BATTIK 
ROBES  #  COVERLE1 

Prom  mill  to  you.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also  i 
direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations.  Pr: 

reasonable . Samples  and  Catalog  FR 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  •  I  12  Lynn  Str 
WEST  UNITY.  OHIO 


Our  “Fixed-over”  Basement 

At  little  expense  and  labor,  we  fixed 
over  a  room  in  our  basement  that  was 
dark  and  unattractive  and  made  two  light 
and  cheerful  rooms  of  it.  This  north 
room  was  cold  and  cheerless  in  Winter — ■ 
used  only  for  storage  and  vegetables.  We 
gave  the  ceiling  two  coats  of  ivory  paint ; 
also  the  water  pipes  and  a  small  section 
of  the  furnace  pipe  which  extended  into 
a  corner.  The  one  door  leading  into 
the  hall,  and  the  baseboards  were  also 
painted  ivory. 

We  used  plaster  board  to  make  a  par¬ 
tition,  as  this  was  a  long  room.  The 
wall  board  was  nailed  to  a  framework 
of  2x4  lumber,  the  vertical  2x4’s  being 
spaced  at  16-inch  centers.  A  Avide  open¬ 
ing  was  left  between  the  two  rpoms  in¬ 
stead  of  having  a  door  there.  The  cement 
walls  were  sized  and  then  kalsomine  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  warm  tan  color.  This  already 
made  the  rooms  much  lighter,  and  after 
we  cleaned  the  windows  and  painted  the 
frames  ivory  we  could  scarcely  believe  it 
was  the  same  room.  The  three  windows 
were  curtained  with  bright-colored  cre¬ 
tonne.  with  cream  colored  voile  for  cen¬ 
ter  curtains.  As  the  windows  were  not 
very  wide,  we  made  extension  rods  on 
which  to  hang  the  cretonne  curtains,  mak¬ 
ing  the  windows  appear  much  wider  than 
they  really  were.  The  floors  were  cement 
and  after  they  were  thoroughly  cleaned 
we  laid  a  linoleum  down  that  formerly 
had  done  duty  in  our  dining  room.  There 
were  a  few  worn  places  on  this,  but  we 
laid  is  so  there  wouldn't  be  much  “traf¬ 
fic’’  over  these  spots  and  laid  new  linole¬ 
um  runners  over  them. 

The  smaller  room  at  the  back  was  fitted 
up  as  a  bedroom  with  an  old  iron  bed. 
The  foot  was  just  right  to  use  for  the 
head,  so  we  had  the  head  sawed  off  and 
used  it  for  the  foot,  making  it  look  quite 
modern,  especially  after  two  coats  of 
lacquer  had  been  applied: 

An  old  dresser  was  painted  to  match 
the  '’Bed — the  mirror  removed,  find  hung 
on  the  wall  well  over  the  dresser.  A 
trunk  in  one  corner  was  treated  to  a 
cretonne  coveT  to  match  window  drap¬ 
eries.  By  the  time  this  was  completed, 
our  son  was  so  taken  by  the  looks  of  the 
room  that  he  declared  he  was  going  to’ 
have  it  for  his  own,  so  his  easel,  book¬ 
shelves,  pictures  and  othef  mannish 
furnishings  made  of  this  a  real  man's- 
rooih.  Good  lighting  fixtures  had  been 
installed  in  this  part  of  the  basement 
when  the  house  was  built,  so  we  had  a 
light  in  each  room. 

I  had  a  dark  maroon-colored  rug  that 
had  some  unsightly  moth-eaten  places  on 
it,  but  in  other  ways  it  was  very  good. 
Son  took  a  tiny  tube  each  of  maroon  and 
black  oil  paint,  such  as  he  used  when 
painting,  and  thinned  it  by  adding  a  little 
gasoline  to  a  small  amount  of  the  paint, 
keeping  the  colors  separate,  of  course. 
With  a  small  brush  he  touched  up  the 
light  places  with  the  color  nearest  to  the 
design  at  that  place.  About  a  thimble 
full  of  paint  and  as  much  gasoline  col¬ 
ored  all  the  worn  places  on  the  rug,  which 
was  9x12,  and  one  would  have  to  look 
very  closely  to  see  where  the  rub  had 
been  painted.  The  larger  room  at  the 
front  is  a  fine  retreat  on  a  hot  day  in 
Summer.  It  has  a  couch  which  can  be 
made  into  a  bed  in  case  of  emergency ;  a 
table  for  magazines,  bookshelves,  read¬ 
ing  lamp,  and  pictures  on  the  walls.  A 
small  stove  takes  the  chill  off  the  room 
on  cool  or  rainy  days,  and  will  heat 
water  for  a  cup  of  tea  if  one  wants  it. 

A  few  comfortable  old  rockers,  a  phono¬ 
graph  which  still  plays  the  old  favorites; 
ash  trays  for  the  men  and  footstools  for 
mother  complete  the  room.  We  really 
get  moi'e  enjoyment  out  of  this  x-oom  than 
any  upstairs.  When  we  have  an  over¬ 
flow  of  company  the  couch  is  spread  out 
to  make  a  bed.  If  our  home  should  be 
quarantined  for  a  time,  or  an  emei-gency 
arise,  we  could  live  in  the  basement,  hav¬ 
ing  lights  and  water  facilities.  B.  c. 


Ventilating  Cellar 

We  ventilate  a  cellar  in  a  cheap  and 
effective  way  by  cutting  a  hole  in  floor 
directly  back  of  stove,  then  use  a  fetv 
links  of  stove  pipe,  elbow  and  T  to  con¬ 
nect  with  pipe  from  stove.  This  venti¬ 
lator  works  well.  W.  H.  P. 


New  York. 


Nor  you 

dctnize  " 

■oorns 

and  at  a  * 

lov/ 


ttractive 


Only  a  few  pieces  of  Sheetrock  can 
transform  a  dreary  kitchen  into  a 
room  that  is  a  delight  to  work  in. 


Old  living  room  walls  and  ceilings  be¬ 
come  charming  and  attractive  when 
covered  with  fireproof  Sheetrock. 


With  SHEETROCK  —  The  Fireproof  Wallboard 


THIS  modern,  fireproof  material, 
SHEETROCK,*  comes  in  large, light, 
easy-to-handle  sheets  that  can  be  quickly 
nailed  over  cracked,  damaged,  or  discol¬ 
ored  walls  and  ceilings. 

With  the  NEW  RECESSED  EDGE 
SHEETROCK  and  the  PERF-A-TAPE* 
joint  system  you  can  completely  conceal 
joints  between  boards — leaving  smooth, 
unbroken  wall  and  ceiling  areas  ready 
to  receive  any  kind  of  decoration. 

SHEETROCK  is  easy  to  erect — cuts 
cleanly  with  a  sharp  knife  or  saw  for 
fitting  snugly  around  openings. 

Farmers  like  SHEETROCK  because 
it  is  fireproof — because  with  it  they  can 


For  Insulating:  Dairy  Bams,Poultry  Houses 
and  All  Other  Farm  Buildings,  Use 
WEATHERWOOD*  Insulation  Board 

Large  lightweight  boards  for  your  conven¬ 
ience  in  hauling,  handling  and  erecting. 
Ask  your  lumber  dealer  for  WEATHER- 
WOOD  when  you  need  insulation. 


cover  the  entire  wall  height  from  floor 
to  ceiling  with  a  single  piece  of  board. 

SHEETROCK  is  easy  to  decorate, 
too.  Its  smooth  surface  and  light  ivory 
color  make  a  fine  backgroxind  for  paint, 
calcimine,  or  wallpaper. 

An  attractive  folder  telling  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  this  low-cost,  fireproof 
modernizing  material — SHEETROCK — 
will  help  you  plan  modern  and  economical 
remodeling  jobs.  Send  for  it  today. 


OTHER 

USG  Asphalt 
Roofing 
USG  Asbesios- 
Cement  Siding 
Rocklath* — Fire¬ 
proof  Plaster 
Base 


PRODUCTS 

Red  Top*  Insu¬ 
lating  Wool 
Texoli  te* — New 
Principle 
Interior  Paint 
USG  Expanded 
Metal 


Red  Top  Gypsum  Plasters 


United  States  Gypsum 
Company 


RNY-3- 1 

UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  CO., 

300  West  Adams  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Sheetrock  Folder.  | 

Name. . . . . .  * 

Address . 

City . State .  | 


^Registered  trade-marks 


1&2  Cylinders 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
Now  Hay 
and  Lawns 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners, 

Florists,  Nurseries,  Suburbanites,  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

Compact,  Simple,  Economical  and  Easy  to  Handle. 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Plowing,  Field  orTruckj 
Crop  Tools.  High  Clearance,  Adjustable 
Tread  &  Enclosed  Gears.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Belt  Work 

Also  run  belt  machines  like  saws, 
pumps,  mills,  washing  machines. 

BEATS  A  HORSE 

On  a  small  farm,  a  Standard  Tractor  eliminates  the 
year  around  trouble  and  expense  of  horses.  Always 
ready.  Works  closer,  faster,  steadier — without  tramp¬ 
ing  on  plants,  barking  the  trees  or  stopping  to  rest. 

Steel  or  Robber  Tires 

May  be  equipped  with  either  steel  rimmed  wheels 
and  spike  lugs  or  special  field  tread  rubber  tires. 

Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms 

Write  Today  for  Easy  Payment  Plan  Information  and 
Complete,  illustrated  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

32*2  Como  Ave.  192  Cedar  St.  2472  Market  S«.  «_ 

MEET  US  At  New  York  Flower  Show  Grand  Central  Palace.  March  14  to  19.  Booth  258.  1 
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"WHAT’S  THE  SECRET  OF^ 
YOUR  SUCCESS,  BILL,  IN 
GROWING  FANCY  CROPS  O 


IT’s  my  BEAN  Royal 

FRED,  IF  YOU  CALL 
THAT  A  SECRET/" 


STOP  WORMS  AND  OTHER  PESTS  QUICK! 


With  the  dependable  high-pressure  big- 
capacity  BEAN  Royal,  you  check  the 
pests  before  they  can  do  damage. 

Stream-lined  for  easy  handling;  all 
metal  from  end  to  end;  friction-less 
ball  and  roller-bearings  throughout; 
automatic  lubrication;  porcelain-lined 
cylinders;  long-wearing  eccentrics  in¬ 
stead  of  an  ordinary  crankshaft;  the 

BEAN  also  builds  a  complete  line 
of  dusters,  cleaners  and  washers 


BEAN  All-enclosed  Royal  Pump;  and 
many  other  modern  features. 

Timken  Tapered  roller-bearing 
wheels  for  pneumatic  tires,  dust-proof 
steel  wheels,  o?  without  wheels  for 
truck  mounting.  / 

See  your  nearest  BEAN  dealer  for  fully 
information  .  .  .  Also,  sign  and  send  / £>s<\ 
the  coupon  for  neiv  complete* 

BEAN  catalog. 


GARDEN  GUIDE 


The  COMPLETE  GARDEN  BOOK  that  will 
make  your  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Garden  more 
'  profitable ;  your  Flowers  more  interesting;  your 
v  House  more  valuable.  Also  includes  chapters  on  Can- 

f  ning  and  Preserving,  Pruning,  Fertilizers,  Pests,  Diseases,  etc. 
Handsome  cover.  576  pages.  300  illustrations.  Cloth,  5?  00  | 
postpaid.  Over  100,000  sold.  Our  Book  Catalog  FREE., 

Pi.  T.  DE  Lft  WARE  CO.  Inc.  448  West  37th  SI.  NEW  YORK  | 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


THE  GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(Complete  in  One  Volume) 

408  Pages  -  750  Illustrations 
Including  250  Photographs 

Written  by  a  Group  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Experts 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

A  single  big  volume,  more  com¬ 
plete,  more  detailed,  more  under¬ 
standable,  more  usable  than  any 
other  garden  book. 

e 

Covers  every  problem  in  plant¬ 
ing,  planning  and  caring  for  your 
garden.  How  to  protect  your 
plants  from  pests  and  diseases,  and 
what  fertilizer  to  use. 

Cloth,  $4  -  Artcraft,  $5 

(V.  Y.  City  sales,  add  2%  sales 
Tax) 

EDITED  BY 

E.  L.  D.  SEYMOUR,  B.  S.  A. 


DAMPING-OFF 

U  datrtye UHM 

Often  it  necessitates  replanting.  Always 
it  means  annoying  losses  to  the  grower 
—unnecessary  losses,  too— for  Damping- 
Off  can  be  warded  off  effectively  if  you 


TREAT  WITH 

CUPROCIDE 

STANDARD  RED  CUPROUS  OXIDE 

far  SEED  PROTECTION 


The  red  coating  of  Cuprocide  is  your 
assurance  that  the  good  seed  you  plant 
will  sprout. 

INEXPENSIVE  TO  BUY 
•  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE  • 
EASY  TO  APPLY 

Get  Cuprocide  from  your  dealer  today 


Ask  for  information  about  the  new 
Cuprocide  spray  material 

CUPROCIDE  54 

USE  IT  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  SEEDLINGS 


ROHM  8.  HAAS  Co.,  Inc.  •  Dependable  Products 
222  West  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Order  Now  and  Save  Money 


A  ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Will  Assure  You  More 
FEED  WITH  LESS  EXPENSE 

Ensilage  keeps  better  i  n  this 
air-tight  metal  container. 
No  hoops  to  ad  just.  No 
joints  to  be  pointed  up. 
Preserves  your  corn  or  grass 
silage  as  economically  as 
you  preserve  your  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Write  for  price  concession 
for  early  seasonal  buying. 

ROSS  CUTTERS  &  SILOS 
113  WARDER  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


A  Trip. — Here  the  Parson  is  comfort¬ 
ably  seated  in  a  comfortable  railroad  car 
headed  for  Boston.  This  car  is  warm, 
and  how  you  miss  that  old  cold  draft 
about  the  windows  for  this  car  is  air- 
conditioned  and  the  windows  are  built 
right  in,  never  to  be  moved.  It  was  20 
degrees  below  in  our  valley  this  morning 
and  what  a  time  the  boys  had  with  the 
cars.  At  last  Shelley  got  his  light  car 
started  and  then  tried  to  tow  the  old 
school  bus  and  ruined  a  tire  and  boiled 
out  all  the  alcohol.  Then  we  telephoned 
and  got  the  town  highway  to  send  down 
a  great  truck  loaded  with  sand  and  chains 
on  and  this  managed  to  get  it  to  go. 

Now  here  comes  the  conductor.  He 
takes  up  the  Parson’s  ticket  and  hands 
him  a  slip  and  says  :  “better  put  that  in 
your  pocket.  Mr  Gilbert.”  Was  the  Par¬ 
son  startled  to  see  how  he  seems  to  be 
known  and  then  as  soon  as  he  goes  along 
here  comes  a  man  and  says  “I  see  you 
are  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  I  want 
'to  ask  you  a  question.  Can  any  be  possi¬ 
bly  saved  who  are  not  Episcopalians?” 
“Well,”  the  Parson  answers  humorously, 
“hardly  any,  perhaps  a  few  choice  souls.” 
And  now  the  man  tells  me  he  is  a  Baptist 
ministei  and  that  he  has  heard  the  Parson 
speak  many  a  time.  This  man  moves  on 
and  now  the  bag  of  lunch  in  the  grip. 
These  apple  sauce  sandwiches  are  good. 
The  sauce  keeps  them  from  choking  one 
to  death  and  here  are  some  hard  boiled 
eggs.  Looking  out  of  this  car  window, 
the  Parson  sees  smoke  coming  out  of 
stovepies  sticking  out  of  henhouse 
windows.  The  Parson  always  wondered 
why  they  didn’t  have  a  stove  in  hen 
houses  and  now  they  are  coming  to  them 
and  if  they  haven’t  gone  back  to  windows 
too!  This  man  is  getting  out  now  and 
leaves  a  batch  of  paper  and  the  Parson 
will  help  himself — such  a  find — Herald- 
Tribune,  New  York  Times  and  Hartford 
Courant.  These  keep  one  busy  till  we  are 
at  the  South  Station.  Is  this  a  station 
or  great  lot  of  stores  under  one  roof? 
They  say  a  drug  store  sells  every¬ 
thing  except  dmgs  and  a  grange  lias  all 
kinds  of  folks  except  farmers  and  a  station 
certainly  sells  everything  as  well  as 
tickets.  Here  is  a  great  red  sign  “Hell 
let  loose.”  On  further  looking  it  seems  to 
be  the  name  of  a  book.  You  can  attend 
movies,  of  course,  right  in  the  station  if 
you  want.  Here  we  are  next  day  attend¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Town 
and  Country  Church  group.  We  are 
planning  for  a  big  conference  on  this 
subject  for  next  June  at  Durham,  New 
Hampshire.  It.  is  expeeted  there  will  be 
500  people  there.  As  Archdeacon  of  this 
county,  the  Parson  will  certainly  expect 
all  his  rural  workers  to  he  there. 

Boston  Shopping  Bits. — Here  we  are 
looking  around  a  bit  not  far  enough  from 
the  South  Station  to  get  utterly  lost  for¬ 
ever.  A  woman  comes  hurrying  along 
and  jumps  into  a  “shopping  bus.”  It  is 
just  a  long  sedan  with  a  door  for  every 
cross  seat.  The  woman  pays  no  fare  and 
won’t  have  to  pay  any.  She  will  ride  free 
to  a  big  garage  near  the  edge  of  the  city 
and  here  is  her  ear  where  she  left  it  this 
morning  and  paid  50  cents.  These  cars 
take  one  all  down  round  through,  the 
shopping  district  and  pick  you  up  again 
for  just  the  parking  charge  for  your  car. 

Another  Trip. — No  wonder  when  the 
Parson  was  bidding  Mrs.  Parson  good¬ 
bye  one  day  she  exclaimed  “come  and 
see  me  again  some  time”  for  we  returned 
Sunday  night  from  a  trip  to  Troy,  New 
York,  and  Randolph,  Vermont.  Closson 
and  Charles  and  the  Parson  went  in 
Closson’s  V-8  Ford.  It  was  138  miles  to 
Troy  and  there  we  put  on  a  talk  with 
slides  on  the  Parson’s  country  church 
work  and  staged  an  old-fashioned  dance 
in  the  Parish  House.  Closson’s  playing 
on  his  musical  saw  was  a  great  attraction. 
We  steered  them  through  Virginia  reel 
and  “Swing  the  Old  Man’s  Daughter” 
“Dip  for  the  Oyster  Dig  for  the  clam 
.Tump  through  the  Hole  in  the  Old  Dish- 
pan.”  We  did  not  try  the  “Big  Apple” — 
the  Parson  stating  that  he  danced  the 
“Green  Apple”  a  plenty  when  he  was 
a  hoy  on  the  farm  and  he  was  going  to 
let  it  go  at  that.  He  saw  that  “Green 
Apple”  was  objected  to  in  Florida  lest 
the  people  might  become  less  orange 
minded.  We  went  around  Bennington 
Monument  and  what  a  ride  from  there  to 
Brattleboro !  The  Parson  had  never  been 
over  this  road  before.  We  hit  snow  going 
over  this  mountain,  snow  a  plenty,  but 
no  more  from  Brattleboro  till  way  up  in 
Vermont — above  White  River  Junction 
it  began  to  snow  again  and  up  home  it 
was  fine  sleighing  and  coasting  and  skiing 
and  all.  Wlhat  a  lot  of  cars  carrying 
skiis!  Here  is  a  Connecticut  car  right 
ahead  of  us — the  top  down  and  the  man 
bareheaded.  He  may  think  he  is  warm 
but  his  face  looks  fairly  purple  with  cold. 
We  opened  up  the  old  Episcopal  Church 


at  the  center  and  had  service  Sunday,  24 
out  and  fine  singing  and  responses. 
Closson  played  his  violin. 

The  Old  Home. — The  old  home  looks 
strange  enough  with  the  barn  and  corn 
barn  and  milk  house  and  everything  but 
the  house  itself  cleaned  away.  Such  a  lot 
of  good  land  will  just  be  pastured  for 
awhile  and  then  go  back  to  forest.  The 
Chicago  city  owner  will  most  likely  set 
out  spruces.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 
How  to  make  a  living,  just  by  farming, 
in  that,  section  seems  to  be  a  problem. 
No  farm  all  through  there  was  mortgaged 
in  the  old  days,  or  scarcely  any,  but  now 
where  is  there  one  that  isn’t  plastered  to 
the  hilt?  Perhaps  it  is  too  far  a  haulage 
for  the  milk  business  and  too  cold  and 
Winters  too  long  for  poultry  and  so  you 
get  down  to  maple  syrup  and  Summer 
folks,  the  first  uncertain  and  latter 
unnerving. 

All  Through. — Yes,  sister  finished  her 
college  career  at  William  and  Mary  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  at  five  -o’clock.  She  is  supposed 
to  get  her  sheepskin  in  June  when,  pre¬ 
sumably,  there  will  be  a  great  Gilbert 
migration  from  Connecticut  south.  She 
called  by  telephone  at  11  o’clock  last  night 
to  ask  us  if  we  needed  her  home,  or  should 
she  take  a  job  there.  This  work  will  take 
her  about  up  to  graduation  time.  Charles 
works  hard  on  the  saxophone  and  clari¬ 
net  and  he  may  make  a  living  with  his 
music.  He  is  taking  voice  lessons  too. 
We  had  been  married  35  years  ago  last 
Friday — to  think  Mrs.  Parson  has  stood 
it  as  long  as  that ! 

REV.  GEORGE  B.  GILBERT. 


Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 

Kindly  send  me  your  itinerary  for  trip 
west  this  year.  I  advised  two  friends  to 
take  your  trip  last  year  and  they  greatly 
enjoyed  it,  they  tell  me.  We  are  sub¬ 
scribers  for  many  years — an  invaluable 
paper  for  the  home.  MRS.  II.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

We  enjoyed  last  year’s  trip  all  the  way. 
I  don’t  wonder  that  some  went  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  I  feel  the  same.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  that  we  don’t  talk  about  our 
trip.  Some  of  my  friends  said  where  did 
you  ever  find  out  about  something  like 
this.  I  said  better  subscribe  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  then  you  will  know 
what  is  going  on.  Maybe  I  can  get  some 
of  them  interested  in  the  trip  this  year. 
We  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  n.  w. 

This  is  how  our  friends  feel  who  have 
been  on  our  Summer  vacation  trips.  You 
will  feel  the  same  if  you  will  go.  This 
year  it  is  different  and  even  more  thrill¬ 
ing — Glacier  National  Park,  Yosemite 
National  Park,  California — San  Francis¬ 
co,  Catalina  Island,  Los  Angeles — and 
Grand  Gorge,  with  some  in  between  sight¬ 
seeing.  The  itineraries  are  not  in  yet 
but  announcement  will  be  made  when 
they  are  ready,  but  in  the  meantime  plan 
your  Summer  vacation  to  go  with  us  on 
this  splendid  trip.  You  will  never  regret 
it  and,  like  our  friend,  will  advise  others 
to  go.  July  30  is  the  red-letter  day. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


Straw  Flowers 

A  few  years  ago  I  visited  a  farm  where 
they  grew  one-fourth  acre  of  straw 
flowers,  which  sold  well  they  said.  More 
recently,  shipments  of  straw  flowers  from 
some  western  states  have  dulled  the  mar¬ 
ket  somewhat  but  certainly  some  localities 
still  offer  opportunities  along  this  line, 
provided  marketing  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able.  Straw  flowers  are  qute  admirably 
adapted  to  very  small  farm  culture  be¬ 
cause  the  harvesting  is  a  rather  slow  and 
tedious  job,  and  would  require  much  time 
which  could  not  be  given  to  this  crop  on 
a  larger  farm. 

The  usual  type  of  straw  flower  (some¬ 
times  called  “everlasting”)  which  is 
grown  is  the  one  listed  in  the  seed  cata¬ 
logs  under  the  name  of  Heliochrysum. 
There  are  several  varieties,  differing 
chiefly  in  color.  While  many  other  kinds 
of  flowers  may  be  dried  and  still  retain 
much  of  their  color  and  quality,  this  type 
appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  for 
selling  purposes.  There  is  no  particular 
trick  to  growing  these  flowers,  in  fact  they 
are  among  the  easiest  to  grow. 

When  nearly  open,  the  flower  heads  are 
picked  off  and  fine  florists’  wires  inserted 
in  place  of  the  stems.  The  flowers  are 
then  allowed  to  dry.  They  are  sold  as  a 
kind  of  Colonial  bouquet,  possibly  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  paper  collar  around  them, 
although  they  may  be  prepared  in  various 
ways.  If  attractive  a  selling  price  of  50 
cents  is  obtainable  for  a  bunch  containing 
20  to  30  blooms,  and  since  they  last  for 
many  months,  they  represent  good  value 
for  this  price.  G.  J.  stout. 
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Ewart  and  Cayuga  Pears 

The  Ewart  and  Cayuga  pears  are  two 
comparatively  new  pear  varieties  worth 
testing  under  the  hereinafter  stated  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  every  person  interested  in 
growing  new  and  better  pears. 

First,  let.  us  deal  with  the  Ewart.  As  a 
tree  type,  this  variety  is  an  improvement 
on  all  pear  varieties  now  known  to  me. 
The  tree  grows  with  something  of  a 
snake-like  spreading  movement  that  makes 
for  an  immense  bearing  area  within  a 
comparatively  few  years.  It  is  the  nearest 
blight  proof  pear  tree  that  I  have  thus 
far  observed.  In  fact,  thus  far  it  has 
proved  to  be  entirely  bliglit  proof. 

As  to  the  fruit  of  this  variety  two 
years  ago  it  resembled  Bartlett  so  closely 
that  it  was  impossible  by  mere  inspection 
of  the  fruit  to  detect  any  marked  differ¬ 
ence.  A  year  ago  'there  was  considerable 
irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  fruit  as 
there  was  with  the  Bartlett  planted  near¬ 
by.  Last  year  the  fruit  was  of  the  general 
shape  of  the  Bartlett,  but  larger  in  size 
and  lacking  any  reddish  hue.  In  quality 
this  pear  resembles  the  Bartlett  so  closely 
as  to  lead  to  a  belief  that  there  may  be 
some  Bartlett  in  its  origin.  Its  ripening 
season  is  also  about  with  the  Bartlett. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  variety  has 
not  blighted  under  the  most  conducive 
weather  and  conditions  for  blight,  it  is 
possible  that  it  could  be  grown  under 
irrigation. 

As  to  the  pears  when  canned.  I  can 
state  that  it  is  extemely  hard  to  equal 
them.  We  are  just  finishing  eating  about 
a  half  bushel  of  Ewart  pears  that  were 
canned  last  Fall,  and  are  agreed  that  they 
are  about  the  best  canned  pears  we  have 
ever  had.  In  short,  the  fruit  is  much  like 
the  Bartlett,  perhaps  less  attractive,  but 
larger,  about  the  same  in  season,  and 
lackng  just  a  triflle  of  the  characteristic 
Bartlett  sharpness  of  bulge.  But  as  to 
tree  type,  it  is  about  the  ideal  of  pear 
types  which  makes  for  young  bearing  and 
an  immense  bearing  area. 

As  to  the  Cayuga  peai\  I  have  seen 
this  at  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  on  station  ground 
trees.  As  it  grows  up  there  I  think  its 
size  is  an  objection,  for  it  is  small.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  grows  down  here  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  41st  degree  of  latitude,  we 
find  but  possibly  two  larger  pears.  Cayuga 
pears  as  they  grow  here  are  not  a  rarity 
if  they  reach  a  size  of  three  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  and  five  inches  in 
length.  In  season  it.  is  after  the  Bartlett 
and  about  with  the  Seckel — the  parents 
of  this  variety.  The  Cayuga  has  not 
blighted  where  almost  every  known 
variety  of  pears  has  shown  softie  blight. 
While  in  tree  type  the  Cayuga  unfortu¬ 
nately  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
Ewart,  and  neither  can  any  other  variety, 
it  nevertheless  represents  a  comparatively 
good  type  from  the  bearing  area  and 
general  shape  point  of  view. 

As  against  just  about  the  best  pear  that 
grows  when  eaten  out  of  hand,  the  fruit 
objections  to  the  Cayuga  are:  First,  it 
has  a  long  tree  ripening  season  and  per- 
(haps  cannot  be  handled  on  a  large  scale 
by  growers  who  do  not  have  ripening 
facilities.  This  very  factor  makes  it  more 
ideal  for  a  home  planting.  Second,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  tree,  where  the  sun 
does  not  have  a  chance  to  aid  in  coloring, 
the  fruit  lias  a  tendency  to  ripen  a  green¬ 
ish-yellow,  while  the  fruit  on  the  outer- 
side  of  the  tree  ripens  a  very  attractive 
reddish  lined  yelllow.  Third,  this  pear, 
while  excellent  to  eat  out  of  hand,  may 
prove  a  trifle  too  mild  for  commercial 
canning.  I  have  had  the  Cayuga  in  bear¬ 
ing  either  five  or  six  years  on  grafts,  and 
for  two  years  on  the  original  trees  secured 
from  the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Should  this  pear  maintain  its 
size  or  grow  to  larger  size  south  of  the 
41st  degree  of  latitude.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  that  might  have  comparable  appeal 
as  a  box  type  of  market  pear. 

On  grafts,  both  the  Cayuga  and  the 
Ewart  came  into  actual  bearing  the  year 
after  the  grafts  were  set.  The  Cayuga 
was  set  on  a  crab  apple  tree,  while  the 
Ewart  was  set  on  a  dwarf  Duchess.  Their 
bearing  record  is  satisfactory ;  the  fruit 
of  each  is  of  a  quality  type ;  and  the  trees 
are  more  than  satisfactory  wlieu  compared 
with  present  standard  pear  varieties, 
with  the  Ewart  tree  being  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  all  pear  tree  types. 

Pennsylvania.  I..  G.  barig. 


Handling  Garden  Trash 

In  speaking  of  trash  it  is  a  very  wise 
idea,  if  you  have  plums  and  cherry  trees, 
to  keep  the  ground  around  them  clean  of 
twigs  or  leaves.  Pile  these  nearby  so 
they  can  be  burned  early  in  the  Winter 
or  late  Fall.  Insects  that  attack  plums 
and  cherries  harbor  in  these  trash  piles 
through  the  Winter.  The  eurculio  is  fond 
of  hibernating  thus  and  many  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  if  this  trash  is  kept  dry  and 
burned  when  real  cold  weather  sets  in. 
I  r.v  this  just  for  the  benefit  of  the  cur- 
eulo  and  watch  your  plums  next  year. 

Illinois,  H,  g.  H. 
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TO  BETTER  FARMING 


Note  bagging  platform  for  sacking  grain  or 
seed,  and  pickup  attachment  for  windrowed 
crops— such  as  the  Bermuda  grass  shown  here. 


ALL-CROP  HARVESTER 


"Successor  to  the  Binder "  f 

Make  your  farm  a  better  place  to  live  by  adopting  the  All-  2  1111  r 

Crop  System  of  Farming  —  made  possible  by  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  All-Crop  Harvester.  It’s  simple  —  you  build  up 
your  land  at  a  cash  profit  by  growing  soil-building  legumes 
(alfalfa,  clover,  soybeans,  lespedeza,  etc.)  and  harvesting  the 
seed  as  a  cash  crop.  The  All-Crop  Harvester  cuts  and 
threshes  83  different  crops  —  grains,  beans  and  seeds,  with 

simple  adjustments  of  its  full-width  5-foot  cylinder.  Saves  T,  ifir  u  .  .  „ 

!  1  i  i  i  ■  i  .11  .i  A  he  AU-Crop  Harvester  is  the  first  means  off 

lodged  crops,  and  handles  heavy  green  growth  where  other  harvesting  soii-buiiding  legumes  as  a  cash  s**4 

machines  fail  ...  at  about  one- fourth  of  binder-  crop,  without  waste.  Note  handy  spout, 

'thresher  costs.  With  no  shocking,  no  threshing  ■■■■■■■■■■ 
bills,  no  gang  of  men  to  cook  for  .  .  .  the  whole  g  ** 

family  is  thankful  for  the  All-Crop  Harvester.  Near  ■  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
you  lives  an  All- Crop  Harvester  owner  —  ask  him!  J  Dept.  10,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee.'Wis.  ^ 

Be  Master  of  your  harvest  .  .  .  send  coupon  for  ■  Gentlemen:  Send  FREE catalog&checked.  I  farm.*. acres.' 

details  on  the  All-Crop  System  of  Farming.  ■  Q  All-Crop  Harvester^  Q  Track-Type  Tractor 

_  *  CD  Two-Plow  TractorJ  Q  High-Speed  Plows 

CD  Three-Plow  Tractor;  Q  Tillage  Tools  C 

CD  Four-Plow  Tractor  Q  Stationary  Power  United 

Name . . . . . 

Town . . 

R.F.D. — . . . State. . . 
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MR.  POTATO  GROWER!... 

Your  chances  of  higher  potato  prices  next  year  are  good.  Your 
chances  of  a  big  crop  are  sure — with  a  new  Iron  Age  Planter. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

Low  production  cost  •  Practically  no  misses  or  doubles 
Deep  planting  •  Shallow  covering  or  high  ridging 


Available  in  either  single  or  multiple  row — automatic  or  assisted 
feed — with  or  without  Iron  Age  Band-Way  fertilizer  attachment. 

FRFF  M  A  N  I!  A  I  ^rite  today  for  your  copy — gives  advice 
I  n  L  L.  1*1  H  M  U  n  L  on  latest  potato  culture. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  YORK,  PA. 


This  year,  plan  to  put  up  your  hay  faster,  easier, 
cheaper  and  at  the  same  time  store  it  in  half 
the  usual  space.  You  can  do  all  this  and  more 
with  a  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler.  Chopped 
hay  keeps  in  better  condition  over  a  longer 
period,  feeds  out  easier  and  goes  further 
because  stock  clean  it  up  without  waste. 
This  Papec  without  any  change  is 
also  the  best  silo  filler  obtainable  either 
for  corn  silage  or  for  turning  green, 
uncured  hay  crops  into  molasses 


,EASIiR,CHIAI>ER-20a<4 


Two  men  with  a 
Papec  put  up  hay 
faster  than  three 
men  with  a  har¬ 
poon  fork.  No  one 
works  in  the  hot, 
dusty  mow. 


silage.  Moreover,  it  cuts  and  stores 
straw  for  bedding  in  the  mow  space 
saved  by  chopping  hay.  Shreds  dry 
fodder.  Has  the  famous  Papec  relia¬ 
bility  that  has  led  more  farmers  to  buy 
:  Papecs  than  any  other  make  of  cutter. 

1  Nowhere  but  in  Papec  will  you  find 
lower  first  cost,  smaller  upkeep  ex¬ 
pense  or  the  time-tested  Papec  finger 
feed  and  non-clog  design. 

Send  for  free  booklet  in  which  men 
who  have  used  Papec  Hay  Chopper- 
Silo  Fillers  for  several  seasons  tell 
about  the  time,  labor,  money,  feed  and 
storage  space  they  are  saving. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  103  South 
Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

with  a 


PAPEC 

hay  CHOPPER-SILO  Filler 


s  TIGER  FLOWERS 

(Tigridia)  Fascinating,  AAbULSS 
popular.  Brilliant  red. 

orange,  yellow, pink, white. $ 

l  blooms  marked,  red,  purple. _ 

or  mahogany.  Free-flower¬ 
ing.  Guaranteed  Bulbs  (value 
15c  each)— 10  for 
S  1 ,  postpaid. 

Burpee’s  Seed 
Catalog  FREE. 

Every  flower  and  vegetable 
worth  growing:.  Very  low  prices. 

JV.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  461  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


TOUCH  TILLAGE  MODE  EASY! 


WONDER  DISKER 

If  you  have  brush  or  bog  land  to  subdue,  woodland  to  clear, 
tough  sod  to  break  up,  cover  crops  or  stubble  to  disk  in 
or  orchards  to  cultivate,  this  powerful,  rough-and-ready 
implement  is  ideal.  In  many  cases  it  docs  work  better  and 
cheaper  than  an  ordinary  plow  or  harrow  —  performs 
jobs  that  would  wreck  the  average  implement.  3  sturdy 
24-inch  disks  (solid  or  cutout)  of  cutlery  steel,  FORGED 
SHARP,  cut  6  ft.  wide.  Disks  throw  in  or  out.  Can  be 
used  single  or  in  tandem.  Surprisingly  light  draft.  Deep, 
roomy  weight  carriers.  Send  today  for  catalog  giving  further 
information  about  this  remarkable  WONDER  DISKER 
Also  described  are  many  other  “Cutaway"  models  for  all 
tvpes  of  work.  Coupon  or  postal  also  brings  you  FRET') 
book  “THE  SOU.  AND  ITS  TILLAGE." 

CLIP  HERE 


THE  CL'TAWW  HARROW  COMPANY 
48  Main  St..  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  free  books  mentioned  here: 

Name. . . . . 

4  ddress . . . . 
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LOW  DELIVERED  PRICES 


You’ll  save  money  on  first  cost  .  .  ,You*II 
save  money  on  gas  and  oil  .  .  .You’ll  save 
money  on  upkeep 

And  you’ll  get  a  more  modern ,  up-to- 
date  car  by  choosing  a  evro  let — 
The  Car  That  Is  Complete  —  the  car 
that  for  twenty-seven  years  has  been 
The  Symbol  of  Savings . 


Ml 


f Drive  a  Chevrolet — save  in  every  way!”  That’s  a  mighty 
good  rule  to  follow  today  when  every  person  realizes  the 
importance  of  getting  the  most  value  for  his  money.  Chevrolet’s  low 
delivered  prices — Chevrolet’s  low  gas  and  oil  consumption — and  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  low  upkeep  costs  make  this  car  extremely  easy  on  your  pocketbook. 
And  Chevrolet’s  many  exclusive  advanced  features  make  it  the  finest 
thrift  car  in  America.  It  brings  you  the  greater  beauty  of  Modern-Mode 
Styling — the  greater  safety  of  an  All-Silent ,  All-Steel  Body,  Perfected. 
Hydraulic  Brakes  and  Knee-Action* — and  the  greater  all-round  per¬ 
formance-ability  of  a  High-Compression  Valve-in-Head  Engine.  It’s  the  only 
car  that  gives  you  all  these  advantages  at  such  very  low  cost.  Check  these 
facts  and  convince  yourself— "You’/Z  be  AHEAD  with  a  CHEVROLET /” 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
*On  Master  De  Luxe  models  ordy.  General  Motors  Instalment  Plan — Convenient,  Economical  Monthly  Payments . 

A  General  Motors  Value. 

" You’ll  be  AHEAD  with 
a  CHEVROLET!" 


Growing  Raspberries 


Red  raspberries  are  easier  to  grow  to¬ 
day  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
when  mosaic  diseases  raised  havoc  with 
the  varieties  then  in  common  cultivation. 
With  such  resistant  varieties  as  Latham 
and  Newburgh  and  Chief  and  Marey,  the 
problem  of  mosaic  control  can  be  dealt 
with  in  most  sections  with  a  degree  of 
success  that  is  encouraging. 

Many  New  England  raspberry  growers 
are  looking  for  a  better  early  berry  than 
anything  now  available ;  St.  Regis  or 
Ranere  certainly  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  while  Chief  is  little  earlier  than 
Newburgh  except  for  a  few  scattered 
early  berries.  Latham  and  Newburgh 
are  the  main-crop  varieties  in  almost 
every  plantation.  Viking  is  sometimes 
vigorous  and  productive,  but  its  splendid 
vigor  often  results  in  so  much  winter- 


N arrow  hedge  row  of  red  raspberries 
before  pruning. 

killing  of  canes  that  it  is  no  longer  widely 
grown.  Taylor  and  Marcy  are  under 
trial.  Taylor  is  not  arousing  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  but  Marcy  has  much  in  its  favor 
under  New  England  conditions  and  the 
large,  attractive  fruit  never  fails  to  at¬ 
tract  attention.  Both  are  highly  resist¬ 
ant  to  mosaic. 

Fall  planting  of  brambles  has  come  to 
be  a  standard  practice  with  many  grow¬ 
ers.  After  planting  the  tops  are  cut  back 
almost  to  ground  level  to  force  all  new 
growth  to  come  from  the  crown  or  root. 
Sometimes  a  furrow  is  thrown  over  the 
row  to  give  added  protection  through  the 
Winter. 

Plants  for  setting  should  be  free  from 
such  incurable  trouble  as  crown  gall  and 
the  mosaic  diseases.  Crown  gall  appears 
as  wart-like  growth  on  the  roots  and  on 
canes  near  the  crowns.  It  spreads  in  the 
soil  from  plant  to  plant  and  weakens  the 
plants  seriously.  This  weakening  is 
more  apparent  in  some  soils  than  in 
others  but  often  increases  winter-killing 
and  renders  the  plants  worthless.  Once 
a  soil  is  infected  it  will  remain  so  for 
several  years  after  the  plants  are  re¬ 
moved.  Crown  gall  usually  comes  in  on 
nursery  stock. 

The  mosaics,  sometimes  called  “yel¬ 
lows,”  are  virus  diseases  that  permeate 
every  part  of  the  plant,  so  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  uninfected  parts  for  trans¬ 
planting  from  an  infected  plant.  All 
shoots,  sucker  plants,  or  tip  layers  from 
infected  plants  carry  the  infection. 

At  least  two  mosaics,  yellow  and  red, 
are  common  on  raspberries  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Wild  raspberries  generally  are  in¬ 
fected  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
near  the  plantation  they  furnish  a  source 
of  infection  for  cultivated  plants.  The 
mosaics  are  carried  from  plant  to  plant 
by  aphids  but  usually  spread  slowly. 

The  following  measures  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  reduce  losses  from  mosaic  dis¬ 
eases  to  a  minimum  : 


1.  — Isolate  new  plantations.  Do  not 
start  plantations  near  old  ones  or  near 
wild  raspberries. 

2.  — Plant  resistant  varieties. 

3.  — Plant  certified  stock. 

4.  — Rogue  the  new  plantation  carefully 
until  the  rows  fill  with  plants.  Especial¬ 
ly  during  the  first  Summer  the  plants 
should  be  watched  carefully. 

5.  — Provide  good  growing  conditions 
throughout  the  life  of  the  plantation. 
Starved  plants  in  weed-grown  rows  suc¬ 
cumb  rapidly  to  any  diseases  that  get  a 
start  and  are  not  profitable  at  best. 

Red  raspberries  are  usually  grown  in 
hedge  rows.  The  plants  are  set  30  to  30 
inches  apart  in  rows  seven  feet  apart  and 
allowed  to  fill  the  rows  and  spread  to  a 
width  of  12  to  30  inches  or  more.  The 
trend  of  practice  is  toward  narrow  rows 


Narrow  hedge  row  of  red  raspberries 
pruned. 

for  they  are  more  easily  kept  clean  and 
vigorous.  In  any  event  careful  annual 
pruning  is  a  necessity.  The  following 
things  need  to  be  done : 

1.  — Remove  old  canes.  Each  cane 
grows  during  the  first  Summer,  branches 
and  bears  its  crop  in  the  second,  then 
dies.  The  first  task  in  pruning  is  to  re¬ 
move  these  old  canes.  This  may  well  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  last  berries  are 
picked.  The  canes  are  more  easily  cut 
then  than  when  they  are  dry  and  hard. 

2.  — Remove  canes  outside  the  rows.  To 
keep  the  rows  of  vigorous  varieties  from 
spreading  until  they  cover  all  the  ground 
the  rows  must  be  narrowed  down  each 
year  to  the  width  fixed  upon. 

3.  — Thin  out  weak  canes.  When  the 
plantation  is  well  established  the  canes 
in  the  rows  multiply  until  they  crowd, 
reducing  the  yield  and  the  size  of  the  ber¬ 
ries.  Each  cane  left  for  fruiting  should 
have  several  inches  of  room  on  the  ground 
in  which  to  branch  and  produce  fruit. 
As  the  canes  arch  outward  above  they 
have  more  room  there.  Remove  every 
cane  that  will  produce  berries  near  the 
ground,  for  such  berries  are  certain  to  be 
dusty  and  covered  with  grit  at  harvest. 

4.  — Head  back  or  trellis  fruiting  canes. 
If  a  trellis  or  cane  support  is  used,  all 
that  remains  is  to  cut  off  the  dead  tips 
of  the  canes  and  pruning  is  completed. 
Unless  a  support  is  used  it  often  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  cut  back  the  canes  to  stiffen 
them  and  enable  them  to  hold  the  crop 
off  the  ground.  Any  bud  on  the  cane 
will  produce  a  fruiting  cane  but  ordi¬ 
narily  only  the  highest  ones  break.  Se¬ 
vere  cutting  back  reduces  the  yield  and 
delays  maturity. 

Black  caps  and  purple  canes  should 
branch  before  they  get  very  high.  This 
is  accomplished  by  pinching  off  the  tips 
of  the  growing  canes  in  Summer  when 
they  reach  a  height  of  18  to  24  inches 
with  black  caps  and  30  to  36  inches  with 
purple  canes.  n.  a.  van  meteu. 


A  crate  of  red  raspberries  from  the  trial  plots.  These  large-fruited  seedlings  from 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station  promise  much  for  the  near  future. 
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When  Shoes  Were  “Grown” 
on  Farms 

In  the  rural  communities  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  up  to  100  years  ago,  few  people  had 
ever  worn  a  pair  of  ready-made  shoes. 
Even  in  large  towns  many  persons  went 
to  the  shoemaker,  who  kept  patterns  and 
measurements  of  his  customers’  feet  on 
file  and  made  boots  and  shoes  to  order.  I 
may  say  that  both  my  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  were  shoemakers  and 
that,  as  a  boy,  I  learned  something  of 
their  trade  in  the  old-time  home  work¬ 
shop. 

The  leather  came  from  skins  of  cattle 
killed  for  food,  usually  cured  by  a  local 
tanner,  in  vats  of  hemlock-bark  soup ; 
but  sometimes  a  farmer  tanned  his  own 
leather.  Linen  thread  was  home-spun 
from  home-grown  flax.  Cobbler’s  wax 
was  made  from  pitch  or  resin  and  beef  or 
mutton  tallow. 

Before  1818  shoe  soles  and  uppers  were 
sewn  together  by  hand.  In  that  year 
,T.  W.  Hopkinton  of  Massachusetts  in¬ 
vented  the  wooden  shoe  peg.  These  small, 
pointed  pegs  were  for  some  time  made  by 
hand,  of  birch  wood.  Later,  machinery 
was  invented  for  their  manufacture  and 
at  one  time  many  people  were  employed 
in  producing  them. 

Many  farmers  made  a  work-bench  for 
the  convenience  of  the  traveling  shoe¬ 
maker.  In  Winter  this  would  be  placed 
by  the  kitchen  fireplace,  and  here  the 
craftsman  would  don  his  leather  apron, 
measure  the  feet  of  those  who  required 
shoes,  beat  the  soaked  leather  with  a 
broad-faced  hammer,  upon  his  “lap-stone” 
until  it  was  pliable ;  then  cut  out,  from 
patterns,  the  piece  required,  which  must 
then  be  laid  upon  a  board  and  pared,  or 
“skived,”  with  a  sharp  knife  until  of  the 
proper  thickness.  The  operations  of  the 
shoemaker  were  always  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  the  children  of  the  family. 

For  sewing  the  parts  together,  a  wood¬ 
en  vise  or  clamp  was  used  for  holding  the 
pieces.  Holes  were  made  in  the  leather 
with  an  awl  and  seams  were  sewn  with 
the  sticky,  waxed  linen  thread,  led  and 
guided  through  the  holes  by — not  needles, 
but — hog’s  bristles  ! 

The  thread  was  loosely  spun,  but  very 
strong ;  it  was  hard  to  break  it  by  a  di¬ 
rect  pull,  and  for  making  a  “waxed-end” 
for  sewing  it  must  not  be  cut.  With  his 
hand,  the  shoemaker  rolled  the  thread 
upon  his  knee  until  the  strands  were  un¬ 
twisted  and  would  part  with  a  gentle 
pull,  leaving  long,  silky  fibers  extending 
to  a  minute  point.  After  being  well 
waxed  this  hair-like  point  was  rolled 
about  the  middle  of  a  stiff  bristle,  and 
the  winding  continued  evenly  until  it  led 
to  the  full  body  of  the  thread,  which  thus 
terminated  in  a  tapering,  bristle-pointed 
end. 

Both  ends  of  a  length  of  thread  were 
so  prepared,  the  bristle  points  were  both 
inserted  in  each  hole  at  once,  from  oppo¬ 
site  sides,  were  drawn  carefully  through, 
and  the  thread  drawn  tight  by  both  hands 
to  form  a  double  stitch.  This  method  of 
sewing  was  used  by  farmers  in  repairing 
harness,  etc. 

After  shoe  pegs  came  to  be  used,  a 
wooden  “last”  was  made,  the  size  of  the 
foot  to  be  fitted.  This  was  fastened  to  a 
firm  support  and  the  innersole  of  the 
shoe  was  tacked  upon  it.  The  lower 
edges  of  the  “upper”  were  carefully  fitted 
and  turned  in  over  the  iimersoles,  and  the 
one  or  more  layers  of  the  out-sole  were 
tacked  in  place.  Holes  were  made  with 
awl  and  hammer  about  the  edge  of  the 
sole  and  pegs  were  driven  to  hold  all 
firmly  together.  After  this  the  heels  were 
pegged  on. 

After  a  shoe  was  pegged  the  points 
which  came  through  the  innersole  were 
cut  off  with  a  “peg  cutter,"  or  sharp 
rasp.  The  edges  of  the  soles  were 
smoothed  and  polished  by  hand  stones,  of 
coarse  or  fine  grit  as  required.  Seams 
were  hammered  smooth  on  a  wood  block. 
Some  of  the  shoes,  for  farm  wear,  might 
seems  coarse  and  heavy,  but  they  were 
durable,  and  a  pair  of  common  shoes 
could  he  made  for  less  than  $1.  For  tap¬ 
ping  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  cobbler  received 
about  15  cents. 

By  1890  there  were  many  shops,  large 
and  small,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoe  pegs.  Machinery  was  invented 
for  pegging  shoes.  Machinery  for  sewing 
was  perfected.  Revolving  stones  and 
polishing  wheels  Avere  in  use.  The  shoe 
peg  industry  died  when  soft  iron  nails 
Avere  adapted  for  use  on  iron  lasts.  Since 
the  process  of  cementing  soles  was  per¬ 
fected  in  1930,  the  iron  nail  is  passing. 

Today  feAV  shoes  are  made  by  hand. 
Step  by  step,  patient  work  and  inven¬ 
tion  have  led  from  the  farm-kitc.hen 
Avork  bench  and  hog’s  bristle  to  the  great 
shoe-making  industry  of  the  present 
time.  L.  H.  p. 


All  McCORMICK-DEERING 

Harrow  Disks  Have  This  Crimp 

Notice  the  crimped- 
center.  An  exclusive, 
patented  McCor- 
mick-Deering  fea¬ 
ture.  Strengthens  the 
disk  and  makes  pos¬ 
sible  a  close,  snug 
fit.  All  McCormick- 
Deering  disks  are 
heat  treated. 


A  real  job  of  disking.  Farmall  20  Tractor  and  8-foot  McCorcnick- 
Deering  Disk  Harrow. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

TILLAGE  TOOLS 


M' 


CCORMICK-DEERING  TILLAGE 
TOOLS  give  you  an  advantage  right 
at  the  start  of  every  crop  season.  Their 
good  work  continues  right  on  through  the 
rest  of  the  year,  as  long  as  you  have  till¬ 
age  jobs  to  do.  The  best  part  of  their  work 
is  that  you  can  see  the  results  in  bigger 
yields,  in  work  done  better,  easier,  and  in 
less  time. 

Get  ready  for  the  season  ahead.  Be  all 
set  to  go.  Ask  the  McCormick  -Deering 
dealer  in  your  community  about  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  disk  harrows,  peg-  and  spring- 
tooth  harrows,  soil  pulverizers,  field  culti¬ 
vators,  rotary  hoes,  land  packers,  and  har¬ 
row-plows. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Above:  Doing  two  jobs 
in  one.  Farmall  20 
Tractor  pulling  a 
McCormick  -  Deering 
Spring-Tooth  Harrow 
and  Soil  Pulverizer. 


Right:  The  McCor¬ 
mick- Deering  Field 
Cultivator  gets  the 
weeds.  This  is  the 
10- foot  No.  8. 


EARLY  MARKETS 


PAY 

TOP 

PRICES 


THERE  are  three  ways  to  increase  truck  profits— bigger  yields, 
improved  quality,  earlier  maturity  when  market  prices  are  high. 
And  Agrico  does  all  three,  say  leading  growers  in  every  truck-produc- 

i 

ing  section  of  New  York.  Emil  Monzeglio,  of  Moriches,  L.  I.,  writes: 

“Last  year  Agrico  gave  me  350  crates  of  prime  cauliflower  an  acre 
on  20  acres;  175  bushels  lima  beans  an  acre;  800  bushels  pickles  an 
acre.  These  yields  were  far  above  average  here.  And,  in  a  side-by-side 
test  on  lima  beans,  Agrico  gave  me  S103.75  more  beans  an  acre  than 
another  fertilizer  I  used.” 

Use  Agrico  under  your  truck  this  year.  There’s  a  brand  for  each 
crop.  Let  Agrico  push  your  crops  to  the  early  maturity  and  extra 
fine  quality  that  means  top  prices. 

Agrico  is  Manufactured  Only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

CARTERET,  N.  J.  •  BALTIMORE,  MO.  •  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


AGRICO- THE  NATION’S  LEADING  FERTILIZER 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
l-eliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc.1  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  'sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  is  our  47th  Annual  Horticultural  and  Farm 
Business  Number.  Spring  is  at  hand  and  with 
it  the  demand  for  all  sorts  of  farm  supplies — seeds, 
fruit  trees  and  plants,  ornamentals,  fertilizer,  trac¬ 
tors  and  all  types  of  implements. 

Our  advertising  columns  carry  the  best  concerns 
in  all  of  these  lines,  as  well  as  livestock,  poultry 
and  incidentals.  These  names  furnish  a  directory 
convenient  to  refer  to  when  anything  is  wanted. 
Headers  are  advised  to  get  the  booklets  sent  free 
on  request  by  these  high-class  manufacturers  and 
handlers  of  farm  supplies. 

The  reading  columns  cover  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
formation  and  experience,  which  will  be  useful  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  weeks.  All  of  us  who  have  gone 
some  distance  into  farming  realize  how  much  there 
is  to  learn  and  how  valuable  may  be  the  experience 
of  someone  who  has  handled  a  problem  we  have 
met  or  may  just  be  running  into. 

Spring  is  the  season  of  faith  and  hope.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  farming  and  the  sound  sense  of  farmers,  and 
may  well  hope  and  work  for  and  expect  better  things 
during  this  coming  season. 

* 

SOME  interesting  figures  were  developed  from  the 
bookkeeping,  at  Orelton  Farms,  comprising  4,S37 
acres,  in  Madison  County,  Ohio. 

G.  W.  Putnam,  who  handles  this  enterprise,  be¬ 
lieves  complete  records  are  just  as  important  to  the 
average  farmer  as  they  are  on  the  large  tract  of 
land  he  manages.  Some  farmers  do  not  find  time 
each  day  for  much  bookkeeping  but  it  is  possible 
to  make  simple  notes  of  daily  transactions  and  then 
bring  the  books  up  to  date  on  rainy  days. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  which  enterprises 
are  profitable  and  which  lose  money  unless  accurate 
accounts  are  kept.  He  gives  as  an  example  the  fact 
that  livestock  enterprises  on  these  farms  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  loss  in  1937  but  all  crop  operations  were 
profitable  except  the  production  of  wheat.  This  set 
of  circumstances,  however,  may  be  almost  exactly 
reversed  in  other  years.  With  accounts  kept  over 
a  period  of  years,  it  is  possible  to  tell  which  phases 
of  farming  are  most  likely  to  bring  profits  and  the 
farm  operations  can  be  planned  to  give  the  most 
time  and  labor  to  the  things  which  are  most  likely 
to  be  profitable. 

This  is  a  sensible  way  of  learning  just  where  we 
are  with  cost  and  returns  regarding  every  crop. 
There  is  always  a  tendency  to  assume  that  a  large 
crop  is  profitable  unless  we  know  that  prices  are 
unduly  low.  But  this  is  not  a  safe  conclusion  until 
we  know  details  of  the  crop’s  cost. 

❖ 

POMOLOGIST  E.  M.  Stoddard,  of  the  Connecticut 
Station,  recently  warned  peach-growers  to 
watch  for  the  mysterious  X  disease. 

This  was  first  found  in  Connecticut  orchards  five 
years  ago  and  has  made  rapid  progress  since  that 
time.  If  it  continues  at  the  rate  it  has  been  going 
it  will  soon  be  a  major  pest.  The  disease,  called  X 
because  previously  nothing  was  known  about  it,  is 
characterized  by  premature  yellowing  and  dropping 
of  leaves  on  the  peach  trees.  Fruit  will  drop  early 
or  be  worthless  and  eventually  the  tree  may  die. 

Investigations  carried  on  by  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  indicate  that  the  choke  cherry  is  a  carrier. 
Diseased  cherries  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  every 
peach  orchard  where  the  infection  appeai'ed.  Hence, 
destruction  of  choke  cherries  near  peaches  is  rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  wise  precaution. 


THE  States  are  learning  the  importance  of  em¬ 
phasizing  to  their  people  the  value  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  State,  and  urging  their  use  whei'e  prac¬ 
tical.  This  does  not  mean  any  boycott  by  one  State 
of  the  pi’oducts  of  another,  but  merely  the  sensible 
plan  that  where  practical  the  States  should  feed 
themselves. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  any  efforts  should 
be  needed  to  carry  out  such  plans,  but  we  have  got 
in  the  habit  of  shipping  our  products  away  to  the 
large  cities  and  importing  from  those  city  markets 
the  things  we  need.  A  New  Jersey  farmer  hauling 
a  load  of  vegetables  to  New  York  City,  20  miles, 
met  a  green  grocer  from  his  nearby  town  bringing 
back  several  recognized  barrels  of  his  own  products 
hauled  to  New  York  the  day  before.  This  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence.  Both  knew  the  situation ; 
the  farmer  thought  he  could  not  bother  with  local 
trade,  and  the  grocer  made  the  trip  to  the  city  to  get 
his  supplies  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  it. 

The  new  plans  of  the  States  are  intended  to 
remedy  this.  One  of  the  latest  to  join  in  the  effort 
to  popularize  what  is  produced  in  the  State  is 
Delaware,  with  its  eggs.  The  Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association  announced  an  essay  contest,  open  to 
any  Delaware  boy  or  girl  IS  years  of  age  or  younger. 
Charles  H.  Conaway,  Greenwood,  secretai-y  of  the 
egg  publicity  committee  of  the  association,  said  that 
every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  inform  Delawai-e 
people  of  the  health  value  of  eggs  as  food.  ‘’The 
Value  of  Eggs  as  Food,”  is  the  subject  for  the 
essays  to  be  submitted.  According  to  conditions,  all 
essays  were  to  be  in  his  office  in  Greenwood  on  or 
before  March  1.  The  essays  shall  not  be  longer  than 
500  words  and  will  be  judged  on  neatness,  gram¬ 
matical  construction,  and  presentation  and  relevance 
of  subject  matter. 

Prizes  totaling  $45,  with  a  first  prize  of  $20,  sec¬ 
ond  prize  of  $10  and  third  prize  of  $5,  in  addition  to 
10  $1  prizes  are  to  be  given  by  the  association.  The 
contest  is  being  held  in  conjunction  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  being  conducted  by  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Information  con¬ 
cerning  the  health  value  of  eggs  recently  has  been 
published  in  leaflet  form  by  the  Extension  Service 
and  is  being  distributed  through  the  County  Exten¬ 
sion  offices  as  well  as  to  members  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Classes  in  the 
Delawai'e  schools. 

WE  HAVE  frequent  inquiries  about  the  methods 
of  water  gardening  now  being  studied  at  the 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Station. 

Some  of  the  publicity  from  enthusiastic  news¬ 
paper  writers,  with  more  thought  of  sensation  than 
practical  fact,  has  intimated  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  doing  away  with  soil  in  farming  and  grow¬ 
ing  everything  in  water,  properly  fertilized.  The 
authorities  at  the  California  Station  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  correct  these  misunderstandings.  They  say : 

Although  .we  have  used  various  types  of  water-culture 
techniques  with  many  different  species  of  plants  in  our 
experimental  work  we  have  not  worked  intensively  on 
any  commercial  species  except  the  tomato.  At  the  pres- 
ent  stage  of  our  knowledge,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
distinctly  that  commercial  as  well  as  back-yard  ven- 
tures  are  likely  to  be  successful  only  when  the  services 
of  a  trained  physiologist  are  available  to  supervise 
preparation  and  adjustments  of  culture  solutions.  To¬ 
matoes  produced  in  a  small  scale  installation  would 
probably  be  far  more  costly  than  if  purchases  were 
made  in  the  retail  market,  when  the  cost  of  installation 
and  time  of  the  opex-ator  are  considei-ed.  We  hope  that 
it  will  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  commercial  water- 
culture  method  is  in  a  preliminary  stage  of  development 
and  should  still  be  viewed  in  a  conservative  manner. 
Many  articles  by  popular  writers  should  be  heavily 
discounted. 

There  is  nothing  in  sight  to  indicate  that  the 
time-honored  methods  of  stirring  up  the  soil,  plant¬ 
ing  the  seeds,  cultivating  and  fertilizing  are  likely 
to  be  replaced  by  some  easy  method  of  growing  crops 
it?,  water.  Mother  Earth  will  continue  to  be  the 
farmer’s  partner. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  Vermont  reports,  the  outlook  for 
poultry  in  that  State  is  better  than  last  year, 
as  there  are  fewer  hens  and  prices  of  feed  are  lower. 

The  establishment  of  a  capon  production  project 
for  Vermont  4-H  poultry  club  members  is  announced 
by  E.  L.  Ingalls,  State  club  leader  for  the  Extension 
Service.  This  will  be  a  branch  of  the  4-H  club 
poulti'y  project,  and  will  consist  of  the  raising  of 
at  least  20  capons  by  members  enrolled  in  the  pro¬ 
ject.  It  is  expected  that  in  most  cases  the  club 
member  will  obtain  the  birds  after  school  closes  in 
the  Spring  and  will  raise  them  for  sale  locally  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time.  The  project 
will  be  supervised  by  D.  C.  Henderson,  extension 
poultryman,  who  has  had  experience  with  4-H  capon 
clubs  in  Pennsylvania. 


March  12,  1938 

E  have  often  spoken  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Apple  Institute,  and  its  useful 
work  in  calling  attention  to  the  value  of  apples  as 
food  and  making  them  more  easily  available  to 
retail  buyers.  New  Jersey  is  now  working  in 
similar  lines. 

The  New  Jersey  Fruit  Institute  was  oi'ganized 
recently  by  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  on 
a  non-profit  basis  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  the  State's 
fruit  products.  If  this  year’s  apple  program  suc¬ 
ceeds,  it  is  planned  to  extend  it  to  next  Summer's 
early  apple  and  peach  crops  and  to  continue  it  in 
future  years. 

Adequate  supplies  of  New  Jersey  apples  remain 
in  storage  at  present,  following  a  good  1937  harvest. 
The  institute  hopes  to  aid  in  moi'e  oi'derly  marketing 
of  these  supplies.  Henry  S.  Ortega,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Apple  In¬ 
stitute,  will  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

B.  B.  Lewis,  Riverton,  is  president  of  the  Institute. 
Other  officers  are :  G.  Edgar  Litchult,  Allendale,  vice- 
president ;  Lawrence  J.  Smith,  South  River,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  A.  J.  Farley,  secretary  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  and  fruit  specialist  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  Rutgers  University,  who  has  been 
seeleeted  treasurer.  Trustees  are:  Lewis  Litchult, 
Smith,  L.  B.  Coddington,  Jr.,  New  Providence;  R.  H. 
Allen,  Glassboro;  Joseph  IL  Barton,  Marlton ;  Dr. 
1  rank  App,  Bridgeton ;  Lester  Collins,  Mooi'estown  ; 
Tunis  Denise,  Freehold;  W.  Hubbard  Parkhurst, 
Hammonton;  B.  L.  Heritage,  Sewell;  Leslie  N.  Ap¬ 
plegate,  Freehold :  S.  D.  Inslee,  Newton,  and  Richard 
J.  Stephenson,  Calil’on. 

It  is  wise  for  growers  to  take  the  initiative  in 
apple  distribution.  They  have  a  more  vital  interest 
than  the  dealer,  but  the  latter  usually  follows  when 
practical  methods  of  stirring  up  interest  in  fruit 
sales  are  developed. 

❖ 

npHERE  is  growing  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
A  native  shrubs  bearing  ornamental  berries.  Some 
of  these  are  available  from  nurseries  dealing  in  this 
type  of  stock.  Others  may  be  transplanted  from 
their  wild  locations  if  proper  care  is  used. 

Pi'of.  T.  B.  Marsten,  of  the  New  Hanipsliix'e  Sta¬ 
tion,  has  studied  out  a  list  of  these  shrubs  worth 
considering.  The  common  Winter  berry,  also  known 
as  black  alder,  is  much  used  for  seasonal  decollation. 
This  shrub  likes  a  rather  moist  location,  average 
garden  soil,  anti  will  thrive  in  partial  shade.  The 
honeysuckles  offer  varied  color  of  fruit,  and  also  in¬ 
teresting  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Varieties  of  the 
Morrow  s  honeysuckle  bear  red  and  yellow  fruit, 
while  varieties  of  the  Tatarian  honeysuckle  have  red 
and  orange  fruit. 

For  white  berries  we  may  select  the  Garden  Snow- 
berry,  a  shrub  three  to  five  feet  tall.  A  sister  to 
the  Snowberry,  known  as  the  Coralberi'y  or  Indian 
Currant,  has  purplish  red  berries  which  cling  closely 
to  the  stem  long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

Several  shrubs  offei* *  striking  black  berries.  Among 
the  best  are:  Common  Privet,  Regel’s  Privet,  Ink- 
boi'i'y,  Black  (  hokebeiTy  and  Seibold's  Viburnum. 
There  is  perhaps  no  berried  shrub  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  than  the  Sweetleaf  or  Sapphireberry,  with 
its  sapphire  fruit  approximately  one-third  of  an 
inch  long. 


Brevities 

A  few  more  March  winds,  and  Winter  will  be  over 
once  more. 

Soon  be  time  to  set  out  the  plow  and  start  strring 
up  Mother  Earth  again. 

During  the  past  year  we  exported  35.000  tons  of 
grapes,  an  increase  of  12,000  tons  over  the  previous 
year. 

“While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest, 
and  cold  and  heat,  and  Summer  and  Winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease.” 

In  one  city  recently  we  found  the  police  wearing 
leather  coats  and  coonskin  fur  caps.  It  seemed  a  sen¬ 
sible  plan  for  handling  a  cold  job  in  comfort. 

Last  year,  from  reports  of  1,110  mills  in  this  country, 
462,284,141  bushels  of  wheat  were  ground,  making  101,- 
274,670  barrels  of  flour  and  8,369,332,072  pounds  of 
by-product. 

The  Connecticut  Station  at  New  Haven  added  5,000 
specimens  of  insects  to  its  collection,  which  now  num¬ 
bers  approximately  105,000.  The  collection  dates  back 
to  the  ISOO's  when  the  station  acquired  the  oi'iginal 
specimens  taken  and  mounted  by  Dr.  Britton  during 
his  college  days.  Definite  advances  were  made  aftter 
Connecticut  named  a  State  Entomologist  (Dr.  Brit¬ 
ton)  in  1901,  and  members  of  the  staff  began  to  collect 
and  contribute  insects. 
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The  Tragedy  of  Milk 

IT  IS  time  to  talk  plain  about  New  York  dairy  in¬ 
terests.  There  are  135,000  milk  producers  in  the 
State,  and  probably  15,000  in  other  States  who 
ship  to  New  York  markets,  or  150,000  in  all.  About 
30,000  are  under  contract  with  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.  It  is  estimated 
that  25,000  of  these  want  to  withdraw  as  soon  as 
they  can  find  other  outlets  for  their  milk.  This 
loaves  about  5,000  who  have  incomes  from  the 
League  or  receive  special  differentials  or  other 
favors  from  it.  The  management  has  reported  3,000 
employees.  Their  relatives  and  friends  could  safely 
be  counted  among  the  “loyal”  members  regardless 
of  the  price  of  milk.  But  favors  to  them  must  come 
out  of  the  other  patrons.  Here  is  a  five-inch  tail 
wagging  a  150-inch  dog. 

In  1922  the  present  League  was  an  incorporation 
of  the  24  directors  of  the  old  League,  which  the  24 
officers  ruined  and  scrapped.  Producers  signed 
the  pooling  contract  because  they  were  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  were  members.  Whether  they  have  become 
members  since  or  not  does  not  matter.  The  intent 
was  despotic  rule  from  within  which  has  been  main¬ 
tained.  The  24  incorporators  had  made  three  at¬ 
tempts  to  run  a  milk  business  and  failed  each  time. 
They  tried  again  and  intrigued  to  get  farmers’  money 
for  the  venture.  They  got  and  yet  have  farmers’ 
money  and  credit  to  the  amount  of  between  $17,000,- 
000  and  $25,000,000.  They  have  collected  from  $50,- 
000,000  to  $80,000,000  annually  and  took  from  $15,- 
000.000  to  $20,000,000  or  more  for  expenses.  The 
records  show  that  for  six  years,  1930-1935,  they 
took  an  average  of  70  cents  per  cwt.  as  expense  for 
selling  the  milk.  They  made  legally  sure  that  farm¬ 
ers  could  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  sale  of 
the  milk,  the  prices  of  it,  or  the  cost  of  selling.  The 
farmer  was  forced  to  waive  his  right  for  an  account¬ 
ing  and  no  real  accounting  has  ever  been  made. 

In  1922  this  closed  corporation  of  24  men  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Borden  Company  and  adopted  the 
classified  price  plan,  which  has  driven  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  many  of  the  best  dairymen  of  the  State  and 
ruined  most  of  the  farmers  who  struggled  on. 

The  League  is  one  of  the  three  big  milk  dealers  it¬ 
self,  and  it  has  the  same  interest  as  other  dealers  in 
a  low  price  for  milk. 

The  League  adopted  the  original  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  scheme  of  cutting  the  price  against  dealers  and 
local  farmers  in  a  given  area,  and  keeping  the  price 
up  elsewhere,  to  drive  out  the  small  dealer  or  the 
farm  plant.  By  this  notorious  scheme,  long  since 
abandoned  elsewhere,  the  League  of  24  directors 
has  built  up  a  chain  of  subsidiaries,  and  bought 
out,  drove  out  and  closed  approximately  150  country 
milk  plants,  leaving  the  farmer  without  an  outlet 
except  through  the  Borden-League  plants  at  prices 
fixed  by  Borden. 

The  two  dozen  dealer-kept  promoters  and  their 
dealer  cohorts  lobbied  a  number  of  laws  through 
the  Legislature  which  deprive  farmers  of  their  in¬ 
herent  right  to  sell  their  own  milk,  and  which 
actually  gives  legal  sanction  to  the  big  dealer  milk 
monopoly. 

To  gain  this  deliberate  objective  in  1922,  the  Bor¬ 
den-League  alliance  deliberately,  intentionally  and 
ruthlessly  broke  up  the  once  united  dairymen  in 
groups.  Its  officials  pretend  that  they  grieve  at 
the  separation  and  desire  to  unite  that  farmers 
might  get  a  fair  price  for  milk.  In  their  hearts  they 
know  that  they  intrigued  to  break  up  farm  unity 
and  that  their  Borden  ally  will  never  allow  farmers 
to  reunite  if  they  can  prevent  it.  In  their  propa¬ 
ganda  they  assert  that  farmers  will  not  organize. 
They  know  that  is  not  true.  Seven  times  farmers 
have  made  formal  attempts  to  reunite.  League 
officials  defeated  them  every  time.  They  blister 
the  cheek  of  farmers  with  the  kiss  of  a  Judas 
that  they  may  betray  them  to  the  Dilates  of  the 
milk  monopoly.  It  is  true,  farmers  do  not  submit 
their  necks  to  the  Bordeft-League  yoke.  Even  the 
State  milk  control  statute,  and  the  bureaucratic  and 
institutional  whips  failed  to  force  them  into  that 
brand  of  serfdom.  But  if  the  State  would  repeal  the 
laws  that  give  this  monopoly  power,  dairy  farmers 
would  solve  the  dairy  problem  in  less  than  60  days, 
and  Mr.  Sexauer  knows  it.  But  there  can  be  no 
unity,  nor  peace  so  long  as  these  racketeers  have  the 
sanction  of  law  to  exploit  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  Sexauer  is  now  forced  to  the  necessity  of  try¬ 
ing  a  new  stunt.  He  persuaded  Governor  Lehman 
last  year  to  give  him  another  chance  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  farmers  with  his  dealer-controlled  co-opera¬ 
tives.  He  is  in  some  embarrassment  now  in  appeal¬ 
ing  for  the  continuance  of  his  Rogers-Alien  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency,  because  in  the  same  breath  he  is 
logically  forced  to  admit  its  failure  by  arguing  that 


State  and  national  support  for  him  are  necessary  to 
force  dealer  control  down  the  throats  of  dairymen. 

Farmers  began  by  selling  their  own  milk  and  re¬ 
ceiving  100  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Then  the 
dealer  came  and  soon  took  out  up  to  65%  or  more. 
Next  the  dealer-controlled  co-operative  slipped  in- 
between  and  took  out  70  cents  per  cwt.  Last  year 
to  keep  farmers  from  ridding  themselves  of  these 
pyramidal  burdens,  the  dealer-leaders  coalition 
worked  themselves  in  as  a  “bargaining  agency” 
under  the  Rogers-Alien  law  with  power  to  take  out 
as  much  more  as  they  want  with  no  limit. 

And  now  comes  the  pitiable  whimpering  whine 
that  the  “price  of  milk  is  slipping.  The  danger”  is 
great  (it  is — for  them)  and  the  time  is  short  (it  is — 
for  them)  and  nothing  will  save  the  situation  (for 
them)  but  one  more  Federal  bureau  with  one  more 
expense  budget  to  help  them  hang  on  to  their  job 
a  little  longer. 

Their  hysteria  is  loud  but  futile.  The  mask  on 
the  face  of  these  kept  handmaids  of  the  milk  barons 
has  lost  its  opacity.  They  stand  revealed  as  be¬ 
trayers  of  a  sacred  trust. 

This  self-seeking  ring  has  plagiarized  the  word 
co-operation  and  abolished  mutual  help  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  that  formerly  practiced  it.  Their  selfish 
reign  of  avarice,  tyranny  and  oppression  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  mutual  self  help.  It  is  just  what  co¬ 
operation  was  intended  to  wipe  out. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  their  schemes,  their 
pretenses  or  their  duplicity,  except  a  more  subtle 
appeal  to  the  victims  and  the  fertility  of  the  field 
of  operation.  Study  the  rackets  of  time  and  we 
find  them  predicated  on  oo-operative  benefits  to 
confiding  victims. 


News  from  the  North  Country 

East  Poultney,  Vt. — Eleven  out  of  17  Dairymen’s 
League  producers  of  this  district  have  withdrawn  re¬ 
gardless.  Most  of  the  producers  complain  that  they 
have  lost  $150  to  $600  during  the  last  year.  There  must 
be  something  over  1,000  dairymen  in  this  vicinity 
available  as  members  of  a  new  plant. 


Heuvelton,  N.  Y. — Farmers  have  made  application 
for  a  license  to  sell  milk  co-operatively.  There  was  no 
objection  at  the  hearing  in  Albany  March  1.  It  is 
expected  that  the  license  will  be  granted.  Clark  Ames, 
president,  reported  that  90  men  had  signed  for  $150 
worth  of  stock  each  in  the  co-operative.  The  plant  is 
assured,  he  said,  of  144  patrons.  Commissioner  Noyes 
is  in  favor  of  farm-owned  plants  for  both  the  shipment 
of  milk  and  for  manufacturing  into  cheese  and  other 
products.  CORRESPONDENT. 


Carthage,  N.  Y. — A  recent  meeting  of  150  dairymen 
here  authorized  their  committee  to  sign  the  certificate 
of  incorporation  for  a  new  milk  plant  here.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  the  operating  license  has  already  been  filed 
with  Commissioner  Noyes.  Tentative  agreements  are 
being  signed  by  dairymen  for  a  new  plant.  The  agree¬ 
ments  will  go  into  full  force  when  150  farmers  have 
pledged  their  support  to  the  plant.  The  three  major 
plans  of  the  farmers  tire:  (1)  Control  of  the  plant  by 
members;  (2)  a  definite  fixed  price  for  the  milk  and 
(3)  limited  indebtedness.  E.  S.  Bird  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Markets  told  farmers,  “If  you  want  an  or¬ 
ganization  here  you  will  want  one  that  will  be  in  your 
control  all  of  the  time.”  The  name  of  the  corporation 
will  be  the  Jefferson-Lewis  Milk  Corporation  with 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 


Malone,  N.  Y. — On  February  25tli  500  dairymen  met 
here  to  consider  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  new  milk 
plant.  Canvassers  have  been  busy  soliciting  for  the 
building  fund.  The  goal  set  was  for  $20,000.  Pending 
the  completion  of  the  Malone  plant  it  was  expected  that 
the  Chateaugay  Milk  Association  wuld  handle  the 
Malone  milk  and  save  hauling  to  Saratoga. 


^  Canton.  N.  Y. — On  February  26  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Dairy  Farmers’  Union  passed  resolutions  re¬ 
questing  the  repeal  of  the  Rogers-Alien  Law  and  ex¬ 
pressed  opposition  to  the  Federal  milk  control  order. 
The  meeting  also  approved  the  resolutions  of  the  New 
York  State  Milk  Committee  as  adopted  at  Utica  on 
February  8. 


Mexico,  N.  Y. — Robert  W.  Roop  has  been  informed 
by  Kenneth  F.  Fee,  director  of  the  Milk  Control 
Division,  that  the  license  will  be  issued  for  his  plant 
here  for  milk  manufacturing  purposes  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  will  be  broadened  to  include  shipments 
of  fluid  milk  when  a  market  is  available. 


Lacona,  N.  Y. — Negotiations  have  been  opened  by 
farmers  here  for  the  purchase  of  a  Sheffield  plant 
which  has  been  offered  for  $60,000.  The  location  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  Lacona  Milk  Corporation  ad¬ 
joining  the  railroad  is  also  being  considered  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  farm-owned  milk  station.  Charles 
E.  Kent,  president ;  Glenn  Upton,  secretary,  and  An¬ 
drew  T.  Blont,  chairman  of  directors,  are  negotiating 
for  these  properties. 


Massenn.  N.  Y. — One  hundred  and  fifty  dairymen  met 
here  recently  at  the  silk  mill  to  discuss  a  new  plant. 
Negotiations  are  pending  for  the  purchase  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  case  it  is  found  adaptable  for  conversion  into 
a  milk  plant.  Producers  are  also  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  plant  here,  provided 
it  can  be  bought  at  a  fair  price. 


On  the  Milk  Committee  Meeting 

I  have  read  the  resolutions  and  recommendations 
with  very  great  interest.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will 
give  careful  study  and  consideration  to  any  bills  af¬ 
fecting  the  dairy  industry  that  may  be  submitted  to  me 
by  the  Legislature.  I  thank  you  and  your  associates 
for  laying  your  views  before  me. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Herbert  h.  Lehman. 


I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  Utica 
meeting  and  to  tell  you  reports  from  all  quarters  are 
perfectly  wonderful.  Everyone  with  whom  I  have 
talked  speaks  of  the  gathering  in  Utica  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  event.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I  regretted 
that  my  presence  was  needed  in  legislative  halls.  My 
heart  was  with  the  farmers  in  Utica. 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  rhoda  fox  graves. 


I  have  read  the  resolutions  of  your  Utica  meeting 
and  they  are  excellent.  I  trust  they  can  be  written  into 
law.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


May  I  commend  the  Milk  Committee  for  its  fine  meet¬ 
ing  in  Utica  and  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
program  and  the  resolutions  were  handled  and  adopted. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Howard  c.  Reynolds. 


I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  the 
Utica  meeting  on  February  8.  Everybody  got  behind 
and  pushed  for  the  Milk  Committee.  An  outstanding 
program  was  arranged  and  the  meeting  was  a  great 
success — highly  contributing  to  the  cause. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  frank  n.  decker. 


As  a  member  of  the  Young  Republicans  of  New 
Yrork  State,  Mr.  Leet  and  I  were  very  pleased  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Milk  Committee 
meeting  in  Utica.  Your  well-informed  speakers  gave 
us  more  light  on  the  milk  business  than  we  have  had 
before.  It  did  us  good  to  see  a  group  of  honest,  hard¬ 
working  farmers  have  an  opportunity  for  such  free  and 
open  discussion.  f.  Parker  hallenbeck. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


That  meeting  in  Utica  certainly  was  the  best  I  ever 
attended.  The  subjects  were  fine  and  everyone  I  spoke 
to  thoroughly  approved  the  resolutions  adopted.  It 
does  look  encouraging  for  the  future. 

Tunnel,  N.  Y.  bert  mc  intosh. 


Everyone  with  whom  I  have  talked  says  our  Utica 
meeting  was  good — the  best  we  have  ever  had.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  accomplished  more  than  previously.  If 
we  can  now  get  our  resolutions  into  the  Legislature  in 
bill  form  and  passed,  we  will  have  gained  much  ground. 
The  Milk  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  this  meeting  and  an  excellent  program. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  e.  mc  kinney. 


I  am  very  glad  you  sent  me  a  report  of  the  Milk 
Committee  meeting  and  I  am  most  pleased  with  the 
resolutions.  The  Milk  Committee  has  adopted  a  fine 
program  and  if  you  can  send  me  about  50  copies  of 
these  resolutions  I  will  be  glad  to  put  them  into  cir¬ 
culation  among  the  Greene  County  farmers. 

Freehold,  N.  Y.  bernhard  preisner. 


I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  and  hear  that  there 
was  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Milk  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  against  the  vicious  idea  of  Federal  control  in  the 
dairy  industry.  The  other  resolutions  that  were 
adopted  were  100-percent  sound  and  should  meet  with 
the  support  of  every  honest,  open-minded  dairy  farmer 
in  New  York  State.  I  can  assure  you  that  i  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  further  their  advancement  .  I 
would  like  a  supply  to  circulate  among  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  Lewis  County.  j.  p.  tooker. 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 


We  had  a  great  meeting  in  Utica,  the  best  I  ever 
attended.  We  had  two  of  our  neighbors  with  us  who 
were  also  well  pleased  with  the  meeting. 

Manlius,  N.  Y.  william  j.  wall. 


Although  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Milk 
Committee  meeting  on  February  8  I  am  very  grateful 
for  receiving  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted.  I  am 
sure  I  can  use  a  few  dozen  of  them  among  the  farmers 
here.  Spreading  such  news  among  our  producers  would 
undoubtedly  hasten  the  beneficial  results  that  are  des¬ 
tined  to  spring  out  of  that  most  successful  meeting. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  felix  walkes. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Inclosed  clipping  is  from  the  League  News.  The 
third  paragraph  no  doubt  means  you.  I  am  a  member 
but  hope  to  get  out  this  Spring.  A  dairy  farm  organi¬ 
zation  that  devotes  itself  to  dealers  and  exploits  farmers 
cannot  convince  me  by  words  that  it  is  sincere. 

New  York.  farm  wife. 


Today  we  hear  from  a  great  many  men  who  would 
like  to  serve  as  Governor  of  our  State  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  so  far  mentioned  would  prove  to  be 
as  great  a  friend  to  the  farmers  as  Senator  Graves. 
We  have  not  had  a  real  friend  since  the  days  of  Martin 
Glynn.  Big  business  would  not  be  able  to  tell  her  what 
to  do,  so  let's  get  behind  Senator  Graves  for  Governor. 

New  York.  r.  e.  o’neill. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

CUT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee  and  pledge  that  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  its  program  which  gives  farmers  the 
power  and  authority  to  determine  and  negotiate  the 
price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk  which  they 
produce. 

Name . 

P.  O . 

Plant  . 
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LIKE 
A  SNEAK  THIEF 


When  your  cows  come  off  grass  and  the 
winter  feeding  program  starts,  an  unseen 
thief  begins  his  work. 

The  breakdown  in  the  condition  of  your 
cows  comes  gradually,  almost  unnoticed. 
Failing  appetite  and  lowered  milk  flow 
are  signs  long  after  the  thievery  has 
started.  Health  has  been  robbed ;  feed 
wasted ;  and  breeding  failures  and  trou¬ 
bles  may  be  on  the  way. 

Start  now,  as  thousands  of  wise  dairy¬ 
men  are  doing,  the  money-paying  condi¬ 
tioning  program  with  Dijes-Tone.  Its 
valuable  pharmaceutical  drugs  and  bal¬ 
anced  content  of  minerals  including  Iron, 
Iodine,  Copper,  Manganese,  Calcium 
and  Phosphorus  promote  appetite,  im¬ 
prove  digestion,  aid  assimilation  —  essen¬ 
tials  for  maintaining  perfect  health  and 
high  production. 

DRY  COWS  and  YOUNG  STOCK 

profit  greatly  from  regular  feeding  of  a 
little  Dijes-Tone  in  their  feed.  Healthy 
dams  and  vigorous  calves 
result. 

Sold  only  Direct  to 
dairymen  without  middle¬ 
man’s  profit  in  the  price. 

GET  THIS  FREE 

Write  giving  the  number  of  cows  anci  grow¬ 
ing  stock  and  you  will  receive  FREE,  10 
Mastitis  (Garget)  Testers  and  illustrated1 
book,  "How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Ycrnr 
Livestock  and  Poultry.”  Send  coupon  or 
postcard  today.  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc., 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Nears 

DIJES-TONE 


Feed  Supplement  FOR  LIVE  STOCK 


Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1039-J 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

No.  of  Covrs . Young  Stock 

Name . 

Address . . 


DIRECT  relief  for  Sprain 


—  keeps  horse 
plowing 

«  When  your  horse 
gets  a  sprain,  use 
Absorbine  at  once!  It 
helps  to  keep  the  horse 
in  the  traces. 

Absorbine  sends  an 
increased  supply  of 
blood  through  the  in¬ 
jured  part  to  carry  off 
the  congestion.  Gives 
direct  relief  to  the  sore  muscles  and  liga¬ 
ments.  Apply  frequently  during  the  work 
period.  Will  not  blister.  Used  by  many 
veterinarians  for  over  40  years.  $2.50  a 
bottle.W.F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Where  Absorbine 
works 


Dr,  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED 
EAT  DILATORS 

The  only  soft  surface  dilators.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats, 
Obstructions.  Easy  to  insert.  Stay 
in  the  teat.  Accept  only  genuine 
Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 

LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators) . $1.00 

TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators) . 50 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  other 
Dr.  Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS.  N.  Y 


MOORE  BROS 


"PURPUL"  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT  ^ 


12 
Mailed 
FREE 


To  Dairymen  on 
request.  Imitated  but 
not  equalled.  Try  Once 
— You’ll  order  MOORE  1 
Address  mail  to  Deoartmenf  ft. 


''  +*  The  MOORE  BROS.  Corp.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


High  and  Low  Test 

By  R,  W,  Duck 


K.  O.  I.  Lottie  Ormsby,  an  excellent  daughter  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal,  has  a  record 
of  22,534.5  pounds  milk,  1,070.5  pounds  fat.  Owned  by  IT.  D.  Robens,  Roland,  N.  Y. 


Everyone  who  milks  cows  is  constantly 
considering  various  phases  and  angles  of 
butterfat  percentages  as  applied  to  their 
own  herds  and  conditions  and  also  the 
general  applications  for  prices  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  acquaintances  and  neighbors.  It 
is  a  peculiar  psychology  of  human  nature 
that  a  great  majority  are  more  concerned 
with  the  price  their  neighbor  or  some 
friend  received  for  milk  than  their  own 
immediate  price  and  its  relation  to  mar¬ 
ket  stability  and  possible  returns.  Very 
frequently  such  statements  and  compari¬ 
sons  are  made  on  a  different  test  milk, 
and  under  widely  varying  general  mar¬ 
keting  conditions. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  milk  price 
received  per  cwt.  should  always  he  re¬ 
duced  down  or  scaled  up  to  comparable 
fat  tests.  However,  while  this  affords  a 
basis  for  general  comparison  it  by  no 
means  takes  into  consideration  many  in¬ 
fluencing  and  variable  factors  which  enter 
into  and  may  greatly  affect  the  profit  or 
loss  involved  with  any  given  herd  or 
farm  operation.  The  personal  equation 
factor  is,  of  course,  the  most  important 
single  limiting  item  involved  in  this  or 
any  other  management  problem.  It  is  also 
one  which  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
yardstick  or  on  which  definite  dollars  and 
cents  values  can  be  placed.  The  most 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  compli¬ 
cated  problem  of  various  levels  of  butter- 
fat  test  and  their  possible  relation  to 
profit  may  he  studied  is  to  consider  them 
in  terms  of  production  and  marketing. 

Production  Possibilities 

One  of  the  most  cheerless  things  in  the 
world  is  a  Christmas  tree  in  a  hotel  lobby. 
It  lacks  the  proper  environment,  while  it 
serves  some  purpose  for  added  light,  it  is 
sterile  of  production  and  fails  in  its  sym¬ 
bolism.  Equally  disappointing  and  much 
more  serious  financially  is  the  case  of 
establishing  the  wrong  kind  of  herd  to 
meet  existing  market  demands  and  re¬ 
quirements. 

A  herd  of  finely-bred  registered  cows, 
housed  in  buildings  costing  thousands  of 
dollars,  may  he  worth  all  their  expense 
and  maintenance  to  their  proud  possessor, 
but  this  is  usually  a  personal  pride  propo¬ 
sition,  for  their  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  may  and  often  does  play  an  import¬ 
ant  role  in  improving  the  health  and  in¬ 
terest  in  life  of  their  owner.  Usually 
such  owners  are  not  concerned  with 
making  a  profit,  although  they  may  try 
to  make  their  estates  break  even.  Un¬ 
less  surplus  breeding  stock  can  be  sold 
considerably  beyond  intrinsic  worth  they 
are  up  against  an  unbeatable  combination 
due  to  excessive  overhead.  I  recall  an 
instance  where  the  owner  of  such  an  es¬ 
tablishment  was  obtaining  27  cents  per 
quart  retail  for  all  milk  produced.  It 
was  sold  to  a  small  but  select  trade.  The 
employes  on  the  estate  were  being  charged 
the  same  retail  rate.  The  owner  consid¬ 
ered  such  charge  excessive  for  his  help 
and  notified  his  foreman  that  in  the 
future  milk  should  be  charged  at  cost. 
After  figuring  it  out  very  carefully  the 
foreman  found  it  would  necessitate  charg¬ 
ing  over  one  dollar  per  quart,  so  the  old 


or  taken  from  natural  milk.  Obviously 
if  a  distributor  desires  a  retail  bottle  of 
milk  of  high  butterfat  content  the  only 
legal  manner  by  which  it  may  be  obtained 
is  from  herds  whose  individual  or  plant 
blend  will  give  the  desired  percentage. 
In  order  to  obtain  even  a  partial  fluid 
market  for  milk  this  requirement  has 
made  it  necessary  for  many  low-test 
herds  to  add  cows  which  produce  a  high 
average  butterfat  content.  This  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  mixing  the  breeds,  necessitating 
cross-breeding,  or  increasing  production 
overhead  by  keeping  different  breed  sires. 
It  has  also  decreased  retail  fluid  cream 
sales  with  resultant  lower  classification 
prices  to  producers  in  general. 

Due  to  these  factors  plant  standardiza- 
zation  may  be  offered  as  a  possible  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  present  sessions  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  One  of  the  firm 
beliefs  of  the  late  Prof.  Wing,  and  on 
which  he  frequently  voiced  an  emphatic 
opinion  was  that  milk  should  be  sold  on 
a  definite  basis  of  butterfat  content  and 
so  labeled.  If  some  consumers  desired 
to  purchase  even  a  2.5-percent  bottle  of 
milk,  he  contended,  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so,  as  long  as  there  was  no 
misrepresentation.  In  other  words  milk 
should  be  retailed  in  units  of  butterfat 
points  and  charged  for  accordingly,  and 
correctly  labeled  as  to  such  percentage. 

Prices  and  Percentages 

Each  additional  point  of  butterfat  pro¬ 
duced  has  a  definite  increased  production 
cost.  While  it  is  true  producers  are 
generally  paid  an  increased  differential 
for  each  point  of  butterfat  produced 
above  3.5  percent,  usually  four  cents,  one 
of  the  basis  causes  for  low  price  returns 
by  distributors  to  producers  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  cut-throat  retail  competition  is 
forcing  many  distributors  to  peddle  such 
a  high-fat  content  in  the  bottle  that  their 
decreased  price  spread  is  in  whole  or  in 
part  passed  back  to  the  producer.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  necessary  on  their 
part  in  order  to  survive  in  the  hitter 
economic  battle  for  trade  existence,  each 
case  probably  being  somewhat  different 
and  not  subject  entirely  to  generalities 
or  any  blanket  rule.  Whatever  your  de¬ 
cision  relative  to  this  controversial  mat¬ 
ter  the  fact  remains  the  producer  is  fre¬ 
quently  being  ground  between  the  upper 


age,  may  greatly  favor  the  production 
of  low-test  milk  as  compared  with  high- 
test  milk.  Price  of  the  cattle  would  also 
enter  into  the  problem  as  a  factor  on 
which  no  definite  general  price  level  can 
he  accurately  placed.  However,  there  are 
many  instances  where  the  following  cal¬ 
culations  do  have  application  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  carefully  studied. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  possible  case  of 
a  1,000-pound  cow  producing  a  3.5-percent 
milk,  selling  at  .$2.10  per  cwt.  Such  milk 
so  sold  would  have  a  gross  butterfat 
point  return  value  of  six  cents.  If  by 
some  magic  means  this  same  cow  could 
he  converted  into  a  4.5-percent  producer 
the  additional  10  points  of  butterfat  so 
produced  would  have  a  gross  return  value 
per  point  of  only  four  cents,  if  no  other 
differentials  were  allowed  than  the  usual 
butterfat  differential.  The  total  gross 
price  return  for  100  pounds  of  this  4.5- 
percent  milk  would  then  he  $2.50,  or  a 
total  return  of  slightly  over  5%  cents 
per  point. 

The  general  maintenance  and  produc¬ 
tion  requirements  for  this  cow  would  be 
one  pound  of  quality  hay  and  three 
pounds  of  silage  per  100  pounds  live 
weight,  plus  sufficient  suitable  concen¬ 
trates  of  good  quality  to  meet  her  produc¬ 
tion  requirements.  Considered  oh  the 
basis  of  butterfat  her  production  require¬ 
ment  would  be  one  pound  of  concentrates 
per  day  for  each  pound  of  butterfat  pro¬ 
duced  per  week.  On  a  comparable  live- 
weight  basis  the  roughage  requirement 
would  then  be  equal  in  both  test  milks 
Based  on  the  general  butterfat  feed  re¬ 
quirement  mentioned  she  would  need  24.5 
pounds  of  concentrates,  plus  the  roughage 
fed  as  mentioned,  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  milk  on  an  average  daily  production 
of  33%  pounds,  testing  3.5  percent.  On 
the  same  requirement  basis  she  would 
need  seven  pounds  more  grain  to  meet 
the  additional  butterfat  produced  per 
100  pounds  of  4.5-percent  milk.  If  the 
concentrates  are  figured  at  $30  per  ton, 
the  total  additional  feed  cost  to  produce 
the  10  points  of  butterfat  would  be  10.5 
cents  or  1.05  cents  per  point. 

To  produce  the  35  points  of  butterfat 
contained  in  the  100  pounds  of  3.5-percent 
milk  would  require  30  pounds  of  hay  at 
$10  per  ton ;  90  pounds  of  silage  at  $5 


j Left  —  Guernsey  cotvs  on  pasture  at  Hendershore  Farms,  Henderson  Harbor,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.;  owned  by  B.  N. 
Treadwell,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Right  —  These  Ayrshire  cows  on  pasture  near  Gloversville,  are  owned  by  Ike  and  Roy  Brownell. 


price  was  not  raised.  This  may  seem 
like  an  extreme  case,  and  no  doubt  it  is, 
but  it  serves  as  a  good  illustration  of  two 
very  important  basic  principles.  These 
are,  that  cost  of  production  and  individu¬ 
al  market  requirements  or  possibilities 
are  more  important  determining  factors 
in  profitable  milk  production  that  arbi¬ 
trarily  deciding  to  produce  milk  of  high 
or  low  butterfat  content. 

Butterfat  Battles 

For  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  a  steadily  increasing  marketing  ten¬ 
dency  to  compete  for  retail  business  on 
the  basis  of  butterfat  delivered  in  the 
bottle.  Laws,  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  passed  and  enforced  to  guard  the 
health  of  the  consuming  public,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  purity  of  nature’s  greatest  food 
— milk. 

A  requirement  which  has  exerted  an 
important  influence  far  beyond  its  appar¬ 
ent  intent  is  that  one  which  states  in 
substance  that  nothing  shall  be  added  to 


and  lower  millstones  of  high-cost  produc¬ 
tion  and  low-price  returns. 

Calculating  Costs 

It  should  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
calculate  some  of  the  possible  production 
costs  of  various  butterfat  percentages, 
and  their  relation  to  different  prices  and 
market  returns.  It  is,  however,  important 
that  we  keep  in  mind  at  all  times  the 
vital  consideration  that  permanency  and 
stability  of  a  satisfactory  fluid  market  is 
the  paramount  factor  in  any  milk  market¬ 
ing  problem.  Variations  in  market  re¬ 
quirements  also  enter  into  this  problem 
as  an  intangible  factor.  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  certain  markets  wThere  milk  may 
be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  3.5  percent 
with  no  differential  allowed  for  higher 
test  milk.  Obviously  it  would  be  fool¬ 
ish  and  futile  to  produce  milk  above  such 
percentage.  On  a  strictly  Grade  B  mar¬ 
ket  lower  costs  of  overhead  and  main¬ 
tenance,  due  possibly  to  utilization  of 
larger  proportions  of  home-grown  rough¬ 


per  ton  and  24.5  pounds  of  concentrates 
at  $30  per  ton.  The  total  feed  Cost  per 
100  pounds  of  this  milk  would  then  be 
72  cents,  or  2.057  cents  per  point  of  but¬ 
terfat  produced.  As  previously  calcu¬ 
lated  the  4.5-percent  production  would 
necessitate  an  additional  feed  cost  re¬ 
quirement  of  10.5  cents,  making  the  total 
feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  4.5-percent 
milk,  at  the  feed  levels  and  prices  men¬ 
tioned,  82.5  cents,  or  a  total  feed  cost 
per  point  of  butterfat  of  1.833  cents. 

Results  and  Returns 

It  might  perhaps  be  more  practical  and 
pertinent  to  take  an  illustration  from  an 
actual  case  of  herd  production.  In  two 
herds  I  am  familiar  with  one  herd  aver¬ 
ages  weighing  about  1,250  pounds  and 
has  an  average  daily  production  of  40 
pounds  of  milk,  testing  3.6-percent  butter¬ 
fat.  Based  on  the  same  feed  require¬ 
ments  and  tonnage  prices  used  the  feed 
cost  per  point  of  butterfat  in  this  herd 
would  be  2.069  cents.  In  the  other  herd 
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HORSES  and  PONIES 


BELGIANS  -  “The  Good  Kind” 

We  believe  our  stables  contain  more  outstanding  stal¬ 
lions  of  serviceable  age  than  can  be  found  any  other 
place  in  America.  We  believe  we  sell  more  Belgians  than 
anyone  else  in  Ohio.  We  believe  we  are  offering  better 
values  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  buyers.  On  Rt.  87,  35  miles  east  of  Cleveland. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Middlefield,  Ohio 


BELGIANS  ! 

Offering  outstanding  stallions  of  serviceable  age.  Sor¬ 
rels  and  roans.  Ages — yearlings  to  four-year  olds.  Also 
50  head  of  mares  and  Allies.  Those  coming  three  years 
old,  safe  in  foal.  Come  and  make  your  selection  from 
the  outstanding  herd  of  the  east.  Prices  reasonable. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hyllmede  Farm,  Beaver,  Pa. 


FOR  S/tLE  l  .  .  . 

Matched  pair  bay  Belgian  mares,  coming  7  &  9,  weight 
8000 — $375.  Matched  pair  iron  grey  Percheron  Geldings 
4  &  5  weight  2700 — $375.  Matched  pair  iron  grey  Perch¬ 
eron  Geldings  6  &  7  weight  2S00 — $350.  Pair  Belgian 
colts — Bay  &  Roan.  3yr.  old  unbroken  weight  2600 — $350. 
Those  are  native  horses,  sound  and  price  is  delivered. 
EARL  WHITE,  VILLAGE  FARM,  ARCADE.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS 

Pair  2  year  old  mares,  half  sisters,  Laet  breeding, 
ready  to  work  and  breed.  $550.  Several  mares  in  foal. 
$300  to  $400.  Yearling  stallion  and  2  Allies.  $150  to  $250. 
It  will  pav  vou  to  come  and  see  these  horses. 

F.  B.  STEWART  &  SON,  -  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


At  Stud  Percheron  Stallions 

Grand  Champion  LOCARNO,  imported,  grey,  fee 
$50.00:  CAVALIER  II.  EGOTIST  and  LAGOS  breed¬ 
ing,  fee  $25.00:  KONCAltCALYPS.  the  breeds  greatest 
living  sire,  fee  $100.00  —  closed  book. 

MADREY  FARM.  -  BREWSTER.  NEW  YORK 


UnouuX  HanHv  uiaitrht  farm  work  horses:  high-grade 

neavy  ft  nanuy-weigni  Heipians  and  Percherons  at 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa 


FOR  SALE  — Reg.  Belgian  Stallion  Sound,  gentle. 

Priced  reasonable.  R.  L.  ACOMB  -  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE!  —  Pair  Matched  Black  2oTdr'  Mares 

Pair  8  year  old  Geldings,  and  other  work  horses.  BROAD 
MEADOWS  FARM,  20  Virginia  Road,  White  Plains,  N.V. 


Fine  lot  of  weanlings 
from  which  to  select. 
Buy  them  CHEAP 
(S35-S50)  and  raise  them  with  the  children.  Come  to— 

VVONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Route  No.  52,  Carmel,  N-  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


CUETI  Awn  and  Short  Horn  cattle 

OOEi  I  UllILd  good  as  money  can  buy. 

Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  COLLIES 

Beautifully  marked  Redgoid,  Quality  puppies. 
Excellent  breeding,  sturdy. 

MAINWOODS  KENNELS.  LISBON  FALLS,  ME. 


IRISH  TERRIER  PUPS 

Registered.  Hunters,  guards,  Ane  pets.  Reasonable. 

MARIAN  FOX  -  LIMEKICIv.  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

all  colors,  pedigreed  and  unpedigreed  stock;  also  Scotties 
and  Collies.  Prices  right,  satisfaction  guaranteed  with 
every  shipment.  MAPLE  KIDGE  KENNELS.  E.  High  gate,  Vt. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

A.  K.  C.  register.  Wonderful  home  dogs.  SENECA  ST. 
BERNARD  KENNEL,  A.  R.  Buck,  Waterloo,  N.  ¥.  Phone  13  E21 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  2  months  old.  Dandies, 
males,  $10;  females,  $5.  Special  price  on  litter  lots. 

O.  H.  RILEY,  -  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

COCKER  SPANIELS,  COLLIES,  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

and  GROWN  DOGS.  Prices  right,  plus  satisfaction. 

FAIRVIEVV  KENNELS  -  Highgate  Cente^,  Vt. 

■)..  j REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIEI.sIdogs 

fell*  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable,  futility 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

nreT  REG.  ENGLISH  FOX  and  COON  PUPPII 

ULu  I  money  can  buy.  Also  Irish  Terriers,  Beaglls 
GATES,  Richard  Street,  Elmira,  New  Yo* 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  ^  *,es  $1°  0 


Special  Prices  to  healers. 


Females,  5.00 
PARKVIEW  KENNELS,  Franklin, Vt. 


GREAT  DANE  BROOD  MATRON,  also  beautiful  pup¬ 
pies.  FARMH0LM.  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
dles.  BARLOW  FARM.  SUGAR  GROVE.  PENNA. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ke,T'o\r 

Shepherd  Pups  Arthur  Gilson,  Lisbon,  S.  Y  \ 

GORDON  SETTER  PIPS  Somers,  Conn. 

GAY  POODLES  —  French  toy  puppies,  small,  white 
and  cute.  L.  T.  SMITH,  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 


ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  —  Eligible  to  registry.  $25. 
EDGEWOOD  FARM,  -  TROY.  PENNA. 


BEAUTIFUL  5  Mo.  Spayed  Female  Collie — 
$  15.00.  FAYRE  KENNELS  -  Swanton.  Vu 


Pedigreed  COLLIES  DoLancey,  N.  Y. 

|-v/Y|  I  ||7C  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

VjV/KL/lE/kJ  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  N.V, 


SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
mako  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiimiii 

American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman,  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.30thSt.,N.Y. 
niiimiiiimmiiimiiiimmiiiimmiimiit 


the  cows  average  960  pounds  in  weight, 
their  avreage  daily  production  is  25 
pounds  of  milk  testing  4.9  percent.  Using 
the  feed  prices  and  requirement  men¬ 
tioned  the  cows’  feed  cost  per  butterfat 
point  is  1.97  cents,  with  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  that  market  demand  and  require¬ 
ment  may  be  such  that  the  high-test  cows 
could  command,  as  they  are  doing  in 
many  instances,  a  premium  position  in 
competing  for  the  fluid  market. 

The  35  points  of  butterfat  from  100 
pounds  of  3.5-percent  milk  had  a  cal¬ 
culated  feed  cost  of  72  cents  and  sold  for 
estimated  price  of  $2.10,  leaving  a  gross 
return  above  feed  cost  of  $1.38.  The 
45  points  of  butterfat  in  100  pounds  of 
4.5-percent  milk  had  a  feed  cost  of  82.5 
cents,  and  a  sale  price  of  $2.50,  leaving 
a  gross  return  of  $1,675. 

Figured  at  comparable  prices  the  1,250- 
pound  cows  had  a  gross  sale  value  for 
100  pounds  of  their  3.6-percent  milk  of 
$2.14,  and  a  feed  cost  of  74.5  cents  per 
cwt.  for  its  production,  leaving  a  gross 
return  per  cwt.  of  $1,395.  The  960-pound 
cows  had  a  gross  sale  value  of  $2.66  per 
cwt.  for  their  4.9-percent  milk,  a  feed 
cost  of  96.5  cents,  and  a  resultant  gross 
sale  return  above  feed  cost  of  $1,695. 

There  are  health  hazards,  breed  pref¬ 
erences,  general  management  and  over¬ 
head  considerations  all  of  which  enter 
into  any  given  operation.  However, 
there  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that 
with  market  preference  and  special  dif¬ 
ferentials  for  high  test  which  exist  today 
the  trend  is  definitely  toward  increasing 
the  percentage  of  liigh-test  cows  in  most 
herds  which  are  catering  to  a  fluid  or 
partial  fluid  market.  The  returns  as 
calculated  clearly  show  the  reason.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  present 
market  and  economic  trends  are  fraught 
with  later  danger  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  herds  should  be  able  to  produce  and 
compete  for  high  test  fluid  milk  in  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  so  that  relatively  low 
pritfes  may  be  returned  for  hi#i-test 
milk.  The  pendulum  of  production  will 
then  again  inevitably  swing  back  toward 
a  lower  test  level. 


From  Erie  County,  Pa. 

February  is  a  busy  month  among  the 
country  folks  of  Erie  County.  While 
the  weather  is  jumping  up  and  down, 
sometimes  rising  to  the  fifties  and  again 
falling  to  near  zero,  while  the  sun  shines 
by  spells  one  day  and  the  snow  is  coming 
down  in  a  perfect  blizzard  the  next,  those 
who  have  farm  work  to  do  must  keep  go¬ 
ing.  Along  the  lake,  fruit  trees  are  being 
pruned  and  grapes  trimmed  ready  for 
tying  the  next  month.  Farther  to  the 
south  sap  buckets  are  being  washed  and 
sugar-boiling  equipment  put  into  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  first  run  of  sap.  Erie  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  as  well  as  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  produce  huge  quantities  of  maple 
syrup  and  sugar. 

In  the  first  week  of  February,  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  workers  from  State  Col¬ 
lege  met  with  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
county  in  a  series  of  round-table  discus¬ 
sions  on  production,  varieties,  fertilizing, 
care,  harvesting,  packing  and  marketing. 
These  meetings  are  held  yearly  in  sections 
where  the  interest  is  the  greatest.  Cur¬ 
rent  pertinent  questions  are  discussed  and 
growei's  are  given  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
change  their  experiences  and  to  hear  re¬ 
ports  of  the  latest  developments  and  tests 
conducted  at  the  college.  The  following 
week  similar  series  of  meetings  were  held 
on  disease  and  insect  control.  Earlier  in 
the  year  the  beekeepers’  association  pre¬ 
sented  a  public  meeting  at  which  State 
College  men  showed  moving  pictures  of 
the  complete  life  cycle  of  the  bee  and 
some  reels  on  forest  fires  and  prevention. 

The  warm  weather  of  the  past  two 
weeks  has  cracked  up  the  ice  ou  the  bay 
and  sent  all  ice  down  the  streams  to  the 
deep  disappointment  of  skaters.  The  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing  is  causing 
much  damage  to  fields  and  gardens  though 
heaving.  Since  most  of  the  county  was 
dark  on  ground-hog  day,  an  early  Spring 
is  anticipated!  Cambridge  Springs,  the 
famous  mineral  springs  resort,  just  over 
the  line  in  Crawford  County,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  planned  for  Winter  sports, 
arrangements  having  been  made  to  run 
snow  trains  from  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve¬ 
land  for  skiing  and  skating.  The  weather¬ 
man,  however,  has  frowned  on  the  idea 
and  nothing  has  come  of  it.  Remember¬ 
ing  March  17  of  two  years  ago,  there  is 
still  hope.  v.  d.  u. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  Ilis  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . $1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

R.  B.  Whitman .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


"I  HAVE  NEVER  LOST  A 
SINGLE  CAN  OF  MILK  SINCE 
USING  MY  ESCO  COOLER" 

says  LOUIS  BANNOW,  MICH. 


SAY  "GOOD-BYE "TO  REJECTED  MILK 


READ  WHAT  THESE 
ESCO  USERS  SAY! 

“My  four-can  ESCO ‘Ni- 
AG-RA’  Milk  Cooler  la  a 
dandy  outfit.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  it  in 
every  way,’’  says  Her¬ 
man  I.  Adam,  Penna. 

“My ‘NI-AG-RA’  Model 
ESCO  Coolerhas  certain¬ 
ly  saved  me  a  lot  of  time, 
worry  and  money,"  says 
Myron  P.  Baylies,  Mass. 

“My  Esco  Cooler  has 
proven  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  money-saving,  con¬ 
venient  and  satisfactory 
piece  of  equipment  I  have 
ever  purchased  for  my 
dairy,  ’says  A. L. Little, 
N.  C. 


with  an  ESCO  "NI-AG-RA” 

Produce  better  milk  and  make  more  money  by  cooling 
your  milk  properly.  An  Esco  “NI-AG-RA”  Electric  Milk 
Cooler  puts  an  end  to  rejected  milk  from  improper  cool¬ 
ing  and  costs  so  little  to  operate. 

“NI-AG-RA V’  exclusive  Neck -High  Water  Leveler 
automatically  keeps  a  constant  level  of  icy  cold  water  up 
around  the  neck  of  every  can  .  . .  whether  one  can,  full 
or  half  capacity  is  in  place. 

You  also  get  complete  circulation  and  positive  con¬ 
trolled  agitation.  Cools  all  the  milk  in  every  can  to  50° 
or  lower  in  one  hour  or  less.  Full  storage  space  for 
both  milkings.  Sizes  available  from  2  to  27-can  capacity. 

No  other  Milk  Coolerhas  All  these  Exclusive  Features 


WRITE  TODAY  for  full  information. 

ESCO  CABINET  CO. 

678  EAST  BIDDLE  STREET,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


WRY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS  We  sharpen  like 

new.  Enclose  50c  each  set,  mail  —  NUTLET  GRIND  & 
REPAIR  CO.  NUTLEY,  A.  J.  Formerly  John  F.  Lawson. 


c 


AY  RSHIRES 


For  Better  Udders 


Noted  for  shapely,  strongly 
attached  udders  that  wear 

Write  for  literature 
and  list  of  breeders 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

9t>  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


m RAISE  AYRSHIRE* 


HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 


Registered,  choicely  bred,  T.  B.  and  Biood-Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22,594.3  lbs. 
of  4.1%  milk  in  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

BARTON, 
NEW  YORK 


E.  H.  FOSTER, 


BUY  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

at  91st  auction,  Earlville,  Madison  County.  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  March  16 

at  10  A.  M.,  in  heated  pavilion. 

95  head.  Accredited,  negative,  and  mastitis  tested, 
also  vaccinated. 

70  fresh  and  heavy  springing  heifers  and  young  cows. 
15  bulls  ready  for  service,  from  tested  dams:  three 
from  800-lb.  fat  cows.  You  will  buy  worth  the  money. 

Send  now  for*  catalog,  and  be  sure  to  attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

AKDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 

CAD  CUP  I  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL- 
rui\  OrlLL  •  Registered  2  yr.  old.  fine  condition. 
Write— ALBERT  E.  LEGGETT,  Hurley,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high -record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

AH  leading  breeds,  P.  China’s.  Berks,  Durocs,  Chesters. 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  harrows  or  sows. 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs.  $4.00:  8  weeks, 
$5.  30  ibs.,  $6:  40  lbs.,  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  service  boars  of  select  breeding,  immunized  for 
cholera,  ready  for  heavy  service.  Cross  your  sows  on 
these  fine  young  boars,  it  will  increase  your  litters  and 
strengthen  the  yitality  of  your  pigs.  A  fine  lot  of  bred 
gilts  due  to  farrow  in  March  and  April.  8  weeks  old 
pigs  after  March  15th.  Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS.  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

WALTER  LUX  &  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chestsr-Whites  cross  or  the  Berkshlro-Chestsr  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs — 

8-7  weeks  old,  S3. 75  each.  8  weeks  old,  S4.0O  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

(nlnef/wl  (A11  Breeds)  for  Immediate 

delected  DOarS  and  Future  Service. 

Breed  your  sows.  Spring  pigs  turn  into  cash  quickly. 
Dependable  pigs — 6.  8.  10,  12  weeks.  Ship  2  or  more 
at  $3.50.  $4.  $4.50.  $5.  $5.50.  $6  each.  P.  O.  Order, 
Check.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm  rSas0  Lexington,  Mass. 

A  few  nice  Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and 
O.  I.  C.  crossed,  6-8  wks.  old.  $4.00  each.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 
No  crating  charge. 

DUROC  BOARS  months  old.^ weighing 

175-200.  CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

0  1  p  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  S 1 0.  each.  Unre- 

•  L  u.  lated  pairs.  520.  II.  HILL, SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC’S.  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sale. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


FOR  SALE  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

bred  and  of  Breeding  age. 

T0R0HILL  FARM.  WASHINGTONVILLE.  N.  Y. 


[ 


HEREFORDS 


ROAD’S  End  Herefords,  Cherry  Plain,  Rensa.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bred  cows,  yearling  bulls,  registered,  accredited. 


c 


GOATS 


1 


Purebred  and  Grades  —  Milk  Goats  and  Kids 

Fresh  and  coming  fresh.  Purebred  bucks  from  good 

milkers.  ERNEST  WICKS,  No.  375,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 

MILK  GOATS  —  Young  to  freshen  this  Spring: 
also  some  nice  kids.  Low  prices,  good  grades. 

WILLIAM  JURGENSEN,  -  FREEHOLD.  N.  Y. 

GOATS— 10  grade  does  with  kids.  3  dry,  5  yearlings. 

Also  driving  goat  rig.  Flock  reasonable  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale.  Stamp  appreciated.  Bowers,  Oakdale,  Conn. 


Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  A.  R.  sires  and  dams. 

BANGS  AND  T.  B.  FREE. 

Pleasant  Plains  Farm  Annapolis,  Md. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


SHEEP 

SACRIFICE  SALE 

Four  pure-bred,  pedigreed,  young  Shropshire  sheep, 
with  lambs,  purchased  last  Summer  from  the  famous 
Iroquois  Farm  flock  of  Oooperstown,  New  York.  They 
are:  The  ram,  Iroquois  Broadway,  4317.  lambed 
March,  1935:  and  three  registered  ewes,  lambed  March, 
1936,  two  with  lamb  at  side,  one  now  due  to  lamb. 

First  check  for  $150  takes  the  lot. 


ROLEW  FARM  -  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED! -SHEEP  Ewes  in  lamb,  advise 

breed.  GLENCROFT  FARMS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Malvern,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


WANTED  500  RABBITS  PER  MONTH 

7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex.  any  breed,  premium  paid  , 
year  around.  H.  Cochran,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J.  i 


MILK  GOATS — Toggenberg,  French  Alpine  and  Saneens 
grades :  soon  to  freshen,  PONY  FARM,  Himrod.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  MILK  GOATS  —  All  bred  to  freshen  soon. 

A.  C.  PETERSON.  -  KNOX.  PENNA. 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  265,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W. 
30th  St..  New  York  City. 
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The  Schoharie  River  Rich  in  History 


A  great  river  is  as  a  novel,  or  an  epic, 
but  a  little  river  is  as  a  ballad,  telling  in 
rippling  song,  not  over  lengthy,  its  tale 
of  nature  and  humanity.  Such  a  lyric 
stream  is  the  Schoharie,  on  the  maps 
sometimes  termed  “River,”  more  frequent¬ 
ly  “Creek,”  scarcely  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long,  yet  how  varied  in  its 
aspects !  Beginning  as  a  tiny  brook 
trickling  from  a  swampy  pond  in  the 
rugged,  lofty  Catskill  Watershed,  gather¬ 
ing  body  and  momentum  as  it  is  fed  by 
innumerable  kills,  and  slips  through  rock- 
bound  gorges  down  steep  pine-fragrant 
mountainsides,  at  first  the  Schoharie  is 
but  a  little  mountain  stream,  which,  in 
the  Spring  season  is  a  rushing  cascade  of 
crystal  waters.  Then,  some  two  thousand 
feet  below  its  source,  it  enters,  just  be¬ 
yond  Prattsville,  a  plateau  lying  between 
Pine  and  Royal  Mountains,  and  so  wind¬ 
ing  that  it  is  now  in  Green  County,  now 
in  Delaware,  finally  emerges  into  Scho¬ 
harie.  By  the  massive  masonry  of  the 
Gilboa  Dam  at  its  northern  end,  this 
plateau  has  now  been  made  the  Scho¬ 
harie  Reservoir,  a  unit  of  the  New  York 
City  water  system.  As  far  as  the  eye  is 
concerned,  however,  the  reservoir  is  _  a 
lake,  and  so  enchanting  a  lake,  as  its 
beautiful,  winding  blue  water  reflects  the 
pines  and  mountains,  that  coming  upon  it 
unexpectedly  one  is  forced  to  pause  in 
sheer  delight. 

The  land  surrounding  the  reservoir  is 
now  a  State  park.  Footpaths  lead  into 
quiet  forest  depths,  now  to  the  exquisite 
Devasego  Falls,  in  their  horseshoe  forma¬ 
tion  a  miniature  Niagara,  or  along  the 
spruce  shaded  Manorkill,  which,  too,  has 
its  falls  splashing  far  down  upon  a  wide 
floor  of  shaley  limestone,  the  prevailing 
rock  of  this  region.  Below  the  dam,  the 
creek  bed  shows  white  and  dry,  for  the 
Schoharie,  with  its  waters  deflected  by  the 
reservoir,  must  catch  its  breath  before  it 
can  again  run  its  singing  way.  Here,  too, 
Gilboa,  once  a  charming  little  one-street 
town  of  white  houses  and  arching  trees, 
has  been  sacrificed.  Nothing  remains  but 
a  general  store  whose  keeper,  if  you  stop 
to  talk  with  him,  may  not  tell  you  of  the 
lost  town,  or  of  the  former  patrons  of  this 
countryside,  Jay  Gould  and  his  daughter, 
but  with  pride  undoubtedly  he  will  ask 
you  if  you  have  seen  the  old  trees.  Old 
trees?  And  so  you  find  them,  some  10  or 
12,  estimated  to*be  oVer  100,000,000  years 
old  -fossils  of  the  now  extinct  seed-bear¬ 
ing  fern  tree,  which  were  unearthed  dur¬ 
ing- the  excavation  for  the  dam.  For  here, 
east  of  the  Catskills,  lay  the  Devonian 
Sea,  and  the  oldest  known  forest  in  the 
world.  Placed  effectively  on  a  grass  plot 
before  "a  semi-circle  of  hemlocks,  these 
ancient  fern  tree  fossils  are  dark  like 
meteor  stones.  Varying  in  height  from 
three  to  five  .  feet,  some  are' gracefully 
ribbed  and  flaring  like* a  lady’s  hoopskirt, 
others  flat  like  low  tables. 

Rounding  through  meadows  and  fields, 
though  ever 'still"  in'  the"  shadow  of  moun¬ 
tains,  by  the  time  the  Schoharie  reaches 
the  sleepy  town  of  Blenheim,  with  its 
white  church  steeple  rising  above  the 
thick  maples,  it  is  once  more  a  sizable 
river,  passing  swiftly  under  the  old  his¬ 
toric  covered  bridge,  no  longer  in  use, 
but  preserved  under  the  protection  of  the 
State.  Another  falls  of  delicate  beauty 
up  Panther  Creek,  another  sleepy  little 
town,  Breakabean,  and  then  it  divides  to 
pass  around  Bouck’s  Island  with  its 
“storied  castle”  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
and  slipping  past  Vrooman’s  Nose,  a 


strangely  fascinating  promontory  of  pink 
tinted  rock  and  scrubby  pine,  the  Scho¬ 
harie  comes  to  its  christening  place — the 
spot  where  two  creeks  enter  it  at  almost 
exactly  opposite  points.  Here  tradition 
says  that  in  the  early  days  the  conflicting 
currents  of  confluent  water  caught  and 
held  the  driftwood  until  a  solid  pyramid 
was  formed  almost  as  high  as  a  house. 
Coming  upon  it,  the  Indians  used  this 
driftwood  as  a  bridge  to  pass  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  called  the  spot  “to-was-scho- 
liar,”  which  means  drift,  or  flood  wood. 
Gradually  the  first  two  syllables  were 
eliminated,  and  the  name  of  the  river 
became  the  Schoharie.  Other  names  here¬ 
abouts  also  recall  the  Mohegans —  Onis- 
tagrawa,  or  Rattlesnake  Mountain, 
Oucongena,  meaning  Corn  Hill,  and  al¬ 
most  every  road  was  formerly  an  Indian 
trail.  In  the  early  18th  century  in 
Queen  Anne’s  reign,  over  the  trail  from 
the  Mohawk  came  the  Palatine  Germans, 
fleeing  from  religious  persecution  at  home. 
And  over  the  trail  from  Schenectada,  its 
early  name,  came  the  wealthier  Dutch 
with  their  slaves  and  farm  implements. 
These  two  people,  though  dwelling  almost 
side  by  side,  never  intermarried  for  many 
decades  after  their  arrival.  Tall  tales 
are  told  even  yet  at  local  firesides  of  the 
mighty  prowess  of  these  early  pioneers — 
the  four  giant  sons  of  Peter  Vi'ooman, 
the  Boucks,  the  Borsts,  the  Van  Tassels. 
At  present  almost  all  the  names  in  this 
section  hark  back  to  these  German  and 
Dutch  ancestors,  for  the  intermarriage 
that  finally  came  has  made  almost  every¬ 
one  a  cousin  of  everyone  else  until  the 
saying  has  arisen  “he  belongs  to  the 
cousin  family.” 

But  we  are  forgetting  the  Schoharie ! 
Now,  leaving  its  name  place,  it  enters  one 
of  the  loveliest  little  valleys  in  the  whole 
world,  warm,  sweet  and  generous,  where 
by  day  the  sunshine  lies  imprisoned  be¬ 
tween  gently  rolling  hills  and  at  night 
the  purple  shadows  gather  in  brooding 
peace,  a  valley  that  only  needs  its 
Beethoven  to  become  a  pastoral  sym¬ 
phony.  Here  corn  and  wheat  grow  high, 
apples  ripen,  and  prize  cattle  are  raised ; 
here  boys  swim  of  a  Summer  day  in 
Fox’s  Hole ;  here  are  meadows  of  such 
lush  clover,  that  to  one  of  them,  called 
by  the  Dutch  the  “clauver  wy”  it  is  said 
that  horses  sold  into  other  States  would 
return  by  themselves  to  the  favored  pas¬ 
turage.  Here  between  the  towns  of  Mid- 
dleburg  and  Schoharie  ran  the  shortest 
railroad  known,  only  recently  discarded. 
And  here  is  the  Old  Stone  Fort,  now  a 
museum,  with  musty  relics  of  the  pio¬ 
neer,  land  deeds  signed  in  Indian  blood, 
and  uniforms  of  Revolutionary  heroes. 
World  changes  may  come  and  go,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  airplanes  arrive,  yet  somehow 
this  valley  never  seems  to  have  passed 
completely  out  of  the  18th  century. 

And  whispering  of  this  perennial  youth, 
this  lovely  changelessness  of  change, 
Schoharie  River  glides  out  of  its  valley, 
on  past  the  mysterious  region  of  the 
stalactite  caverns  and  secret  underground 
rivers,  out  into  the  open  country,  and  cut-, 
ting  through  the  end  of  the  Helderberg 
escai’pment  merges  into  the  Mohawk,  on 
its  way  to  its  home,  the  sea.  J.  D. 


Schohairie  Reservoir  —  An  enchanting  lalce,  its  beautiful,  winding  blue  icater 
reflecting  thcpines  and  mountains  on  its  shores. 

Rural  Education  in  Dutch  New  York 


Two  little  friends  of  Miss  Erma 
Shepherd,  Binghamton,  V.  Y.,  are  get¬ 
ting  their  ground  ready  for  a  big  1938 
crop  of  floivers  and  vegetables. 


Esteyvale  Farm  Notes 

“The  Preacher”  wrote  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  but  had  he 
been  acquainted  with  New  England 
weather,  he  would  have  excepted  one 
thing.  We  have  been  having  our  usual 
variety  this  Winter — a  lot  of  zero  morn¬ 
ings,  one  20  below  and  others  8  to  10 
below ;  several  light  snows,  heavy  rains 
and  some  wind  and  sleet — but  on  the 
whole  it  has  been  a  pleasant  season  and 
the  sun  has  seemed  unusually  warm  and 
Spring-like  for  this  time  of  year. 

Most  farmers  have  their  ice  harvested; 
ours  was  accomplished  quite  early  al¬ 
though  the  ice  at  that  time  was  from  15 
to  18  inches  thick.  My  husband  and  the 
boys  built  an  ice-sawing  machine,  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  Ford  motor,  also  another  Ford 
motor  was  built  into  a  power  hoist  and 
it  loaded  the  ice  as  fast  as  the  cakes 
could  be  hooked  on,  which  made  the 
heavy  work  of  loading  almost  negligible. 

A  forge  was  added  to  the  shop  equip¬ 
ment  so  now  they  are  able  to  do  all  work 
except  welding,  for  which  as  yet  they 
have  no  equipment.  My  husband  shoes 
his  team,  repairs  all  farm  machinery, 
etc.,  in  the  shop ;  in  these  times  one  can 
often  save  expense  and,  of  course,  the 
old  rule  of  a  “penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned,”  is  as  true  now  as  it  ever  was. 

Spring  is  one  short  month  away  and  it 
is  well  that  it  is  close  for  silos  and  hay 
bays  are  getting  unusually  low.  The 
young  children  are  anxious  to  get  to 
making  mud  pies,  which  they  do  every 
chance  they  get  in  spite  of  the  cold.  The 
team  stamps  uneasily  with  little  exer¬ 
cise  and  everyone  is  anxious  to  be  work¬ 
ing  on  the  land.  We  all  long  for  Spring. 

Derby,  N.  H.  m.  l.  e. 


In  a  recent  editorial,  he  New  York 
Times  expresses  polite  surprise  at  the 
support  given  the  movement,  a  movement 
largely  initiated  by  the  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  preserve  the  independent 
school  districts.  There  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  this  support.  Perhaps  the 
foremost  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
pupils,  teachers  and  members  of  school 
boards  bear  names  that  are  synonymous 
with  self-reliance  and  independence.  For 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  such  as  the 
Van  Keurerfs,  Terwilligers,  Harden- 
brockts  and  Van  Wiouters,  still  retain 
many  of  the  sturdy  ideas  that  aided  the 
Dutch  to  peacefully  conquer  a  strange 
land  filled  with  savage  people. 

In  the  rural  sections  settled  by  the 
Dutch,  each  small  community  had  its 
’scho'ol  which  was  often  allied  with  the 
tiny  church.  In  the  struggling  Dutch 
communities,  the  church 'and  school  were 
.  bound ,  together. 

i  The  first  "really  public  school  was  built 
in  New  York  in' 1649.  The  church  seems 
to  have  been  directly  responsible  for  a 
petition  handed  to  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  which  lead  to  the  company’s 
contributing  a  sum  sufficient  to"  build  the 
first  school. 

The  calm  wisdom  of  the  company’s 
directors ;  a  wisdom  that  allowed  them  to 
live  in  peace  with  the  Indians,  led  them 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  gentle  scholar, 
Dr.  Curtius.  Accustomed  to  the  precise 
behavior  of  the  children  of  the  homeland, 
he  was  shocked  and  distressed  by  the 
boisterous  roughness  of  the  children  of 
the  wilderness.  He  complained  that  they 
/‘beat  each  other  and  tore  the  clothes  from 
each  other’s  backs.”  The  parents  promptly 
retorted  that  lie  had  charged  a  beaver- 
skin  too  much  per  quarter  and  he  was 
promptly  sent  back  to  Holland. 

This  illustrates  the  close  kinship  be¬ 
tween  the  entire  early  Dutch  families. 
Wisdom,  tolerance  and  affection  governed 
the  relations  between  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  parents  resisted  English  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  liberties  and  abetted 
their  children  in  their  defiance.  One 
magistrate,  Sellout  de  Siller  complains 


that  the  settlers  set  their  dogs  on  him  and 
that  children  sprang  from  behind  trees 
with  the  dreaded  cry  of  “the  Indians!”  as 
he  passed.  The  Dutch  early  took  the 
the  English  Hock-Day  and  made  it  an 
occasion  for  further  defiance  until  today 
when  a  child  stays  home  from  school  he 
is  still  playing  “Hock”  or  hookey. 

Most  young  Dutch  youngekindren 
learned  their  a-b-boordje  from  horn-books. 
These  were  not  exactly  books,  usually 
they  consisted  of  a  flat  board  on  which 
the  precious  lessons  were  protected  by  a 
sheet  of  transparent  horn.  While  the 
Dutch  were  great  printers  of  these  horn¬ 
books,  about  the  only  one  which  survives 
is  in  a  Holland  museum.  My  great  friend 
Jake  Van  Iveuren,  who  has  lived  in  Ulster 
County,  at  the  foot  of  the  bleak  escarp¬ 
ments  of  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  all 
his  life,  remembers  that  he  heard  talk  of 
a  horn-book  while  still  a  child.  If  descen¬ 
dants  of  early  Dutch  settlers  could  find 
such  a  book  among  their  heirlooms,  its 
value  would  be  almost  priceless.  That 
they  were  common  we  know,  for  Rem¬ 
brandt  and  Jan  Steen  picture  these  little 
books  in  some  of  their  mastei’pieces.  It 
is  unfoi’tunate  that  none  have  suxwived 
the  rigors  of  thi*ee  centuries.  They  were 
advertised  for  sale  in  newspapers  in  New 
York  as  late  as  1760,  along  with  Bibles 
and  English  primers  which  found  no  sale 
in  rural  New  York. 

Just  as  much  of  the  grand  work  being 
done  by  rural  school  teachers  today  is  di¬ 
rectly  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  ambi¬ 
tious  women,  so  must  all  rural  New  York¬ 
ers  acknowledge  the  debt  they  owe  to 
their  Dutch  foi-e-mothers.  Without  their 
untiring  effoids  and  unyielding  indepen¬ 
dence,  much  of  the  purity  of  our  ideals 
would  have  been  irrevocably  lost.  It  is 
to  them,  and  the  sincere  efforts  of  the 
great  host  of  district  school  teachers 
who  work  so  hard  to  inculcate  American 
ideals  and  ideas  in  their  pupils,  that  the 
cause  of  rural  education  in  New  York 
can  be  safely  left.  Our  children  will 
sturdily  resist  the  encroachment  of  the 
alien  ideas  and  ideologies  that  find  so 
much  favor  among  the  proponents  of 
other,  newer  and  as  yet  unsuccessful, 
educational  systems.  Malcolm  parks. 


Alfalfa  Leads  the  List 

Of  all  the  grasses,  legumes,  and  small 
grain  crops,  alfalfa  really  leads  the  list 
as  to  feeding  value.  It  is  a  treasure  to 
any  farmer  and  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
protein  feeds  a  farmer  caxx  raise  or  buy. 
With  plenty  of  good  Alfalfa,  the  dairyman 
can  get  more  milk  and  butterfat  than  he 
would  if  he  was  feeding  any  other  rough- 
age  or  grain.  Of  course  he  mxist  feed 
gx-ains,  silage,  etc.,  to  make  his  cows  do 
their  best,  but  without  alfalfa  it  is  cost¬ 
ing  him  more  to  produce  the  milk  than  it 
otherwise  would  and  he  is  short  in  the 
milk  production,  as  I  see  it,  being  a 
dairyman  myself. 

As  we  all  know  experience  is  the  best 
teacher.  I  have  found  out  many  things 
about  alfalfa  that  have  benefited  me.  It 
is  indeed  a  problem  to  put  up  alfalfa 
when  it  rains  every  other  day,  when 
a  fai-mer  has  a  good  number  of  acres  of 
it  to  put  up.  If  you  have  this  problem 
try  planting  about  four  pounds  of  timothy 
aiid  10  pounds  of  alfalfa  per  acre.  The 
first  euttng  of  hay  may  have  more  tons 
of  feed  and  cure  more  readily  because  the 
timothy  .  keeps  it  more  fluffy  in  the 
windrow.  A  grass  is  easier  to  dry  than 
a  legume.  The  second  and  third  cuttings 
will  not  have  any  timothy,  but  they 
xxsnally  come  during  better  weather  than 


the  first  cutting.  I  don’t  think  there  is 
any  difference  in  production  when  one 
changes  from  straight  alfalfa  to  the 
timothy  mixture. 

For  most  crops  the  bloom  is  the  best 
indicator  that  we  have  for  the  time  of 
cutting,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  ths 
rule.  For  alfalfa,  forget  the  bloom  en- 
tirely.  When  the  alfalfa  plant  contains 
the  maximum  amount  of  feed  it  will  start 
new  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  stem. 
Cutting  should  be  done  when  these  shoots 
are  three  or  four  inches  high. 

Did  you  ever  mow  and  rake  alfalfa  at 
the  same  time?  It  can  be  done  with  no 
spoiling.  Many  farmers  will  say  it  can’t 
be  done,  that  the  hay  can  never  be  cured 
in  time  to  escape  ruin.  Exit  alfalfa  in  the 
windrow  will  cure  fast  enough  in  decent 
haying  weather.  If  rain  does  fall  upon 
it,  only  the  outside  surfaces  of  the  wind¬ 
row  are  discolored  from  the  wet  and  the 
bleaching  sun  that  comes  afterward.  And 
also  the  leaves  are  not  beaten  off.  When 
the  windrows  are  dry  enough  and  the 
hay  is  put  in  the  mow,  we  have  a  pretty 
good  quality  of  alfalfa  after  all.  But 
alfalfa  hay  that  lies  in  the  swath  through 
the  storm  is  nearly  all  discolored  by  the 
time  it  is  dry  again,  and  it  loses  leaves 
at  an  enormous  rate.  This  is  truly  a  time 
and  labor  saving  way  of  curing  alfalfa. 

LYSLE  COUCH. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


A  friend  longs  for  some  Belleflower 
apples  but  I  am  unable  to  furnish  them. 
This  longing  for  old-time  apples,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  boyhood,  is  quite  character¬ 
istic  of  old  men.  Old-time  apples  were 
eaten  by  hungry  boys  and  tasted  mighty 
good  but  actually  were  not  better  and  per¬ 
haps  not  so  good  as  our  modern  varie¬ 
ties.  Youngsters  of  those  early  days  were 
not  petted  and  pampered;  they  were  not 
fed  ice  cream  and  candy  time  and  again 
but  lived  upon  very  plain  food.  Hence 
they  had  fierce  appetites  so  an  apple 
tasted  like  a  million  dollars.  Now  as 
oldsters  they  imagine  the  same  apple 
would  still  taste  that  way,  but  it  would 
not.  A  few  of  the  old-timers  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  viz.,  R.  I.  Greening  for 
its  unsurpassed  baking  and  cooking  qual¬ 
ities;  Jonathan  and  Baldwin,  but  if  I 
were  setting  an  orchard  I  should  not  in¬ 
clude  any  of  these  as  they  are  losing 
ground. 

We  do  realize  that  the  old-timers  were 
right  in  thinking  old-time  apples  were 
good  eating  and  possibly  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  it  for  certainly  they  were  grown 
on  virgin  soils  with  no  applications  of 
fertilizer  or  spray  dope,  but  it  is  probably 
more  likely  that  the  old  varieties  are 
longed  for  because  they  were  so  closely 
associated  with  childhood  delights. 


got  a  bushel  although  our  cellar  was  full 
of  Delicious,  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Spy  and 
Stayman.  I  grabbed  a  red  Baldwin,  bit 
into  it  and  presto,  those  boyhood  memo¬ 
ries  of  rare  quality  suffered  a  rude  shock. 
The  Baldwin  is  a  good  apple  but  regret¬ 
fully  I  turned  again  to  a  crunchy  Deli¬ 
cious  and  a  juicy  Jonathan,  while  old- 
times  faded  from  my  memory  and  my 
own  orchard  called  anew. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  z.  B.  reber. 


N.  Y,  State  Brown  Swiss 
Association 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  during 
Farmers  Week  at  Ithaca,  with  a  large 
number  of  the  breeders  of  the  state 
present. 

D.  B.  Boice,  president,  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order  on  Thursday  forenoon 
February  17  in  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Building.  Charles  Goodwin,  secretary 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  activities 
of  the  association  for  the  year.  He  stated 
that  the  pamphlet  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  Brown  Swiss  breeders 
in  the  State  had  met  with  wide  approval. 

Three  directors  were  elected  to  take  the 


place  of  those  whose  terms  expired.  Earl 
Merrill,  Webster;  B.  G.  Miller,  Green¬ 
wich  and  Edmond  Schillawski,  Auburn, 
were  elected. 

The  secretary  extended  an  behalf  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  George  Smith  of  Cobleskill  an 
invitation  for  the  1938  picnic.  The  invi¬ 
tation  was  accepted  and  tables  will  be 
spread  on  the  spacious  lawn  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  on  Saturday,  June  18. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Willman,  4-II  livestock 
specialist  from  the  State  College  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  the  4-H  Brown 
Swiss  Calf  Club  activities,  explaining  that 
the  sum  given  by  the  Association  for  4-H 
Brown  Swiss  Record  keeping  and  for 
animals  shown  at  the  State  Fair  that 
were  bred  by  the  4-H’ers  themselves  was 
very  effective  in  promoting  4-H  Club 
work  with  Brown  Swiss  calves. 

Norman  Magnussen  of  Judd’s  Bridge 
Farm,  New  Milford,  Conn,  told  of  the 
efforts  of  the  New  England  Breeders  in 
trying  to  secure  4-H  classes  for  Brown 
Swiss  in  their  Fairs. 

At  the  directors  meeting,  Harold 
Magnussen,  Valhalia  Farms,  Hadford, 
was  elected  president.  Edmund  Schill¬ 
awski,  Mt.  Augurn  Farm,  Auburn,  was 
elected  vice-president  and  Charlie  Good¬ 
win,  Wingood  Hake  Farm,  Guilford,  was 
re-lected  secretary-treasurer.  Tlans  for 
the  coming  year  were  made.  A  motion 
wTas  made  that  the  National  Association 
be  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  money 
sent  for  promotion  and  that  they  continue 
to  do  it. 


A  Share  Hog  Proposition 

A  man  has  offered  to  buy  eight  ]*igs- 
He  will  furnish  a  place  for  them  anil 
straw  for  them  as  well  as  a  yard  to  run  " 
in  and  offered  me  half  of  the  hogs  if  I 
would  buy  the  feed  and  feed  and  care  for 
them.  'I  do  not  know  how  much  or  -what 
kind  of  feed  is  would  take  to  grow  a  six- 
weeks-ohl  pig  to  weigh  200  pound,  or  how 
much  to  feed  them  at  a  feeding.  M.  A.  c. 

Ground  corn  or  ground  barley  or  equal 
parts  of  each,  supplemented  with  a  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  to  the  extent  of  10  per¬ 
cent  makes  a  good  fattening  ration.  It 
should  be  fed  all  the  hogs  will  eat,  fed 
twice  daily,  or  in  a  self-feeder.  An  excel¬ 
lent  protein  supplement  is  fishmeal  or 
tankage,  300  pounds ;  Alfalfa  meal,  200 
pounds ;  linseed  meal,  100  pounds ;  use  10 
pounds  of  this  mixture  to  each  90  pounds 
of  corn  or  barley.  Keep  some  good-quality 
Alfalfa  hay  before  them  in  racks  at  all 
times ;  throw  out  the  stemmy  part  each 
day ;  feed  it  to  other  stock.  Make  a  min¬ 
eral  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight  of  steamed  bonemeal,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  iodized  stock  salt ;  add  five 
pounds  of  this  to  each  100  pounds  of  the 
feed  mixture,  and  also  keep  the  mineral 
mixture  before  them  in  clean,  dry  con¬ 
tainers  at  all  times. 

Keep  them  on  pasture  or  forage  in 
Summer  and  feed  grain  and  minerals  as 
mentioned.  At  present  prices  of  feeds  and 
hogs,  with  healthy  hogs  so  handled  and  fed, 
you  stand  a  fair  chance  of  making  a  net 
profit  on  the  basis  mentioned  of  about 
$5  per  head  for  your  share.  R.  w.  D. 


As  we  grow  older,  all  the  grief  and  dis¬ 
comforts  of  those  good  old  days  fade  out 
and  only  the  good  things  remain  in 
memory.  Thus  old-time  apples  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  very  precious  memories, 
mother  and  dad,  the  old  swimming  hole 
down  by  the  creek,  fishing  days  when  fish 
were  so  plentiful  they  bit  at  anything; 
school  picnics,  spelling  down,  taffy  pulls, 
sleigh  ride  parties,  perhaps  the  one  and 
only  girl,  taking  her  buggy  riding  with 
the  reins  hanging  over  the  dashboard, 
the  revival  meetings  at  the  church  in  the 
vale,  all  those  precious  memories  were  as¬ 
sociated  with  youth. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  so  very  old  be¬ 
fore  you  sometimes  get  spells  when  you 
agree  with  old  Solomon  in  thinking  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  things 
we  strive  for  so  fiercely  seem  so  piffling 
and  inconsequential.  For  instance,  this 
is  State  and  county  election  year  and  al¬ 
ready  tentative  candidates  are  making  a 
path  to  my  doorway  seeking  support.  I 
look  them  over  with  a  jaundiced  eye  as 
I  listen  to  their  fervid  protestations  of 
wishing  to  serve  the  dear  public,  for  I 
know  just  about  what  is  to  happen. 

Some  candidates  are  driven  by  ambition 
and  greed ;  they  think  that  attaining  office 
will  gain  them  immortality  hut  it  will  not. 
Think  of  all  those  thousands  who  strove 
in  years  back  to  attain  high  place  and 
see  how  many  you  can  remember;  why  it 
is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  person  who  can 
state  the  names  of  all  our  Presidents, 
let  alone  old-time  Senators  and  State 
Governors.  So  after  all  it  is  a  wise  pro¬ 
vision  of  nature  that  old  age  lives  over 
again  the  old  days  of  childhood,  the  most 
precious  years  of  all  our  lives. 

Those  New  Englanders  speak  casually 
of  things  which  occurred  before  there  was 
any  State  like  ours  of  the  Middle  West. 
For  instance,  my  friend’s  family  came 
over  in  1038,  and  have  lived  there  ever 
since,  that  is,  some  member  of  the  family. 
This  one  lives  in  a  house  which  once  was 
the  toll  house  at  a  bridge  and  a  house 
which  is  well  over  a  century  and  a  half 
old,  has  never  been  remodeled,  has  had 
few  repairs  and  is  still  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  such  houses  in 
New  England  and  they  speak  in  loud 
praise  of  the  master  craftsmanship  of 
their  builders. 

It  seems  that  our  modern  youth  lacks 
the  spirit  of  those  old-time  boys.  My 
friend  was  apprenticed  to  a  farmer  when 
he  was  seven  and  at  14  rented  a  farm  and 
ran  it  successfully.  These  modern  boys 
live  on  dad  until  they  are  of  age  and  even 
then  are  pitifully  helpless.  We  grow 
more  sophisticated  but  seemingly  lack  the 
stamina  and  grit  of  those  old-timers. 

It  is  astonishing  that  those  old-time 
scientists  did  nothing  to  improve  the  ap¬ 
ple  as  nothing  was  done  until  very  mod¬ 
ern  times.  New  varieties  were  accidentals 
or  sports,  with  no  one  trying  for  real  im¬ 
provement  until  the  comparatively  late 
days  when  the  world  famous  botanists 
made  their  epochal  discoveries  and  that* 
was  done  mainly  in  this  country.  It 
seems,  too,  that  even  our  grandfathers 
were  content  to  grow  only  the  old-time 
varieties  as  real  progress  in  new  apple 
varieties  dates  back  only  a  few  years. 
Colleges  and  great  universities  are  al¬ 
most  as  old  as  civilization  but  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  are  as  young  as  within  the 
memories  of  living  men  so  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  apple  remained  stationary  so 
long.  I,  too,  remember  juicy  Baldwins  of 
my  boyhood ;  a  neighbor  had  some ;  we 


•  Whether  you  thresh  your  grain  in  the  yard  or  combine  it  in  the 
field,  here  is  a  way  to  get  more  dollars  from  the  harvest. 

For  economical  belt  work,  you  can’t  beat  Massey-Harris  Twin 
Power  Tractors.  Twin  Power  delivers  3-plow  drawbar  power,  4-plow 
belt  power,  both  for  the  price  of  a  2-3  plow  tractor.  Any  Massey- 
Harris  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  how  Twin  Power  works— 
and  also  prove  to  you  that  Twin  Power  belt  power  costs  you  from 
23  to  45%  less  than  competitive  tractors.  Twin  Power  Tractors  are 
designed  for  maximum  economy  on  gasoline  — deliver  power 
impossible  with  a  burn-a!l-3  type  motor.  You’ll  like  this  extra 
power — yours  without  the  premium  usually  charged  for  this  more 
profitable  way  to  farm. 

A  SMALL  COMBINE 

With  Big  Combine  Capacity  and  Extra  Strength 

Dollar  wise  farmers  like  the  Massey-Hanis  No.  15  Combine, 
available  in  6  or  8-foot  sizes,  operated  from  the  power  take-off 
shaft  or  motor  driven,  as  you  prefer.  Weighing  less  than  3000 
pounds  (about  500  pounds  less  than  other  combines  of  the  same 


cut),  it  requires  less  power  to  pull 
and  consequently  leaves  more  of 
the  tractor  power  available  on 
the  power  take-off.  New  group 
mounting  principles  make  light 
weight  possible,  maintaining 
extra  margin  of  strength.  Exclu¬ 
sive  42-inch  platform  canvas, 
handies  a  large  volume  of  straw, 
or  a  heavy  tangled,  down  crop, 
and  saves  the  grain.  Convenient 
one-man  control  from  the  tractor 
seat.  Corrugated,  bar-type  cylin¬ 
der,  pioneered  by  Massey-Harris, 
rubs  out  the  grain  the  easy,  natural  way.  See  your  Massey-Harris 
dealer  or  write  for  literature. 

THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFIGES:  RAGINE,  WIS.  FACTORIES:  RACINE,  WIS.,  BATAVIA,  N.Y . 

Branch:  Batavia,  New  York 


Choose  either  GRAVITY  TANK 
model  or  BAGGING  TYPE  to 
suit  your  needs. 


NEW  YORK  Great  Bend . 

Holley . 

Adams . A.  M.  Clark  Honeoyo  Kails. .. . 

Akron . Howard  Owen  Hoosiek  Falls. ..  . 

Alabama . Oh  as.  Woodstock  Horselieads . 

Alden . John  R.  Dean  .lames town . 

Auburn . Ray  Meyers  BaFargeville . 

Auburn . W.  T.  Sullivan  Lockport . 

Batavia . Ohas.  Winter  Ixnvvilje, . 

Binghamton . A.  I,.  Davis’  Son.  M.Uone. . 

Boston . . . .  i^i'Cfad  EmerfiSif,  ManSellijs . 

» 'anatwlaigua . ", . Donald  Howjtrdi  Marion . 


Candor... . Edgar  Raisll  Now  Berlin . 

Caoo  Vincent........... . . . ..  .r.  K.  jwtetw  '  X.wfleld . 

Chatham  ‘Center . . . .  •  .Howry  Tutor  North  Chili . 

•‘Clarence  Center . . . AYesemarv.  &  Sen  North  Collins. .  •  • 

Clavorack . . . . .  tdaro  Keeler  Ontario. . . 

Cohoes. .' . As.  .1,  Emends  Phoenix. . . 

Collins.., . Collins  Service  Agency  Piffard 


Darien  Center. . 
Hast  Sohodaek. 

Fillmore. _ . 

Fort  Covington. 
Fort  Edward. . . 

Fort  Plain . 

FranklinviUe.  . . 
Fulton, ,  .t.. .  .- 


.  .  .  .W.  A.  Klossner 

. S.  II.  Peureaux  &  Son 

. .  .George  Dolph 

. .  A.  H.  Ellsworth 

.  . K.  1*.:  Bush 

. . . . . ,  . . .  ,®yron  Roof's  Son* 

. .  .  C.  wt  Taillips 
. . . . F.  G.  l.uddington 


PortlsuuT.; . 

Prattsbuvg . 

luusonivilio . 

Speneerport . 

Sterling  Station . 
■JrrunlaTrsmir 
Unadilla. 
Viilatie.  . 


Urg. 


. D.  K.  Briggs 

...  .McCrillis  &  Co. 

. Robert  Hanna 

. R.  E.  Closson 

.Walter  V.  Rockwell 
...Pearl  City  Mills 
,E.  F.  Schneider 


......  . . . 1.  Or  Hoffman 

. . Albert  SetaniU 

. . ...Elmer  Brewer’ 

..Carl  Morehouse 

. i . . UV.C.  A,  Darnell 

. . .  Anderson 

.....I . ..A.  H.  Putjiam 

. . Harris  &  Peterson 

. ..  .  Speneerpcrt  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

.1.  .  Harold  Howland 

. W.  W.  Frost 

. A.  II.  Ives 

. Stahlmau  Bros. 


Watertown . ....Northern  Impt.  Co. 

West  Henrietta . R.  Ely  Martin 

Williamson . Williamson  Co-op.  Yeg.  Assn. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Allentown . .......... W.  Pierce 

Bridgeboro . . . . . .  ,E.  8.  Fhrtmim 

Fletuington . John.  C.  Roche 

V-shanie  Station. . . . 3.  S.  Covert 

l’.nnbertvii. , . . Ralph  P.  Yeikcs 

Teanwnt.  . . .V. . ....John  M.  Baird 

;  Wiekatunk.  , . . . Conover  Afros. 

CONNECTICUT  / 

Bethel . . . David  C,  Mudd 

Clinton . . . 1.  B.  Harris 

Watertown. . It.  J.  Mack 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Adam’s,. . . .Walt.  I.  Horn  &  Son 

Natick. . Robinson  Farm  Machinery  iCo. 

DELAWARE  -» 

Harrington., . , . c  . . Everett  B.  Warrington 

MiddletovVn . Shallcross  Bros. 

MARYLAND 

Peonardtowu . Wm.  Mattingly 

VERMONT 

Hartland... . . . C.  H.  Rumrijl 


BUILDERS  OF  QUALITY  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 
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This  and  That 

When  our  Horticultural  Issue  comes 
out  Spring  cannot  be  far  behind  and 
already  some  of  you  have  been  digging 
around  in  the  earth  a  bit  or  at  least 
planning  just  what  changes  you  will  make 
in  the  garden  this  year.  It  certainly  is  a 
relief  after  the  long  Winter. 

* 

We  have  just  been  reading  Della 
Lutes  new  book  “Home  Grown”  and  all 
of  you  who  enjoyed  her  “County  Kitch¬ 
en”  (and  who  didn't)  will  be  delighted 
with  this.  Her  descriptions  of  farm  life 
in  her  little  girlhood  are  rich  and  rare 
and  we  could  almost  smell  the  apple  blos¬ 
soms  in  the  Spring  and  the  cider  mill  in 
November.  Tucked  in  here  and  there 
through  the  book  are  some  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  recipes.  It  is  good  to  read  aloud 
or  to  enjoy  by  yourself.  It  is  published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

* 

We  spent  some  time  at  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Cornell  ill  February  along 
with  nearly  15,000  other  people — farm 
folks  and  people  interested  in  farming. 
Someone  had  raised  the  question  that 
rural  women  were  not  specially  interested 
in  flower  arrangement  but  the  keen  in¬ 
terest  shown  in  a  talk  on  the  subject 
(which  had  to  be  repeated  later  in  the 
week)  proved  quite  the  contrary  so  I 
know  you  will  like  the  article  here. 

* 

The  pile  of  samples  of  rickrack  cro¬ 
chet  that  came  in  with  friendly,  helpful 
letters  in  response  to  a  subscriber's  re¬ 
quest  almost  buried  us  and  some  of  the 
samples  were  very  lovely. 

* 

Likewise  there  were  many  about 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and  better  ways  for 
canning  peas.  Some  of  the  meat  recipes 
have  already  been  tried  out  with  great 
success  we  hear.  Thei'e  aren't  many  ques¬ 
tions,  we  find,  that  can’t  be  answered 
from  some  reader's  experience  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  friendly  spirit  shown  when¬ 
ever  we  print  an  inquiry. 

* 

We  love  the  way  so  many  of  our 
readers  are  making  new  friendships 
through  these  pages  and  we  are  very 
happy  to  be  the  connecting  link  that 
brings  so  many  fine  women  together 
through  the  mail.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
things  that  make  us  like  this  work. 

C.  B.  w. 


Shamrock  Party  Ideas 

Emerald  Isle  Salad. — Two  cups  crushed 
pineapple,  one  cup.  chopped  cucumber, 
four  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  two  table¬ 
spoons  vinegar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
two  tablespoons  chopped  green  pepper, 
two  tablespoons  gelatine,  one-fourth  cup 
cold  water,  1%  cups  boiling  water,  four 
cups  chicken  salad.  Mix  pineapple  juice 
(juice  included),  cucumber,  lemon  juice, 
vinegar,  salt  and  green  pepper.  Add 
gelatine  which  has  been  softened  in  cold 
water  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  Let 
stand  until  partly  thickened,  stir  well, 
and  turn  into  individual  ring  molds  or 
shell  pans. 

Minted  Orange  Mousse.  —  Two  cups 
heavy  cream,  one  cup  confectioner  s 
sugar,  1%  cups  orange  juice,  one  table¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice,  one-half  cup  green 
mint  cherries.  Whip  the  cream  until 
stiff.  Mix  sugar  and  fruit  juices  and  add 
very  carefully  to  the  cream.  Fold  in  the 
cherries  which  have  been  eut  in  small 
pieces.  Place  in  a  mold,  pack  in  ice  and 
salt  and  let  stand  three  or  four  hours, 
or  freeze  in  a  mechanical  refrigerator. 
Stir  the  mixture  once  after  it  begins  to 
freeze  to  prevent  separation  of  the  cream 
from  the  fruit  juice. 

Irishman’s  Temptation. — One-half  cup 
butter,  one  cup  sugar,  two  well-beaten  egg 
yolks,  one-half  cup  pineapple  juice,  one- 
half  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind,  1%  cups 
sifted  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  two  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Cream  the  butter  until  light  and  fluffy, 
gradually  add  sugar  and  continue  cream¬ 
ing  until  smooth,  add  beaten  egg  yolks, 
then  flour  and  baking  powder  sifted  to¬ 
gether  alternately  with  pineapple  juice 
and  grated  lemon  rind  mixed  together. 
Carefully  fold  in  beaten  egg  whites.  Bake 
in  two  eight-inch  layers  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  25  minutes.  Icing.  —  Seven- 
eighths  cup  sugar,  three  tablespoons  pine¬ 
apple  juice,  one  whole  egg,  six  marshmal¬ 
lows,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Mix 
together  sugar,  pineapple  juice,  one 
slightly  beaten  egg  and  marshmallows. 
Place  in  double  boiler  and  beat  constantly 
for  nine  minutes  or  until  it  will  hold  its 
shape.  Remove  from  heat,  add  baking- 
powder  and  continue  beating  until  cool. 
To  one-third  of  the  icing  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  very  well  drained  crushed  pine¬ 
apple  and  spread  between  layers.  Spread 
remaining  icing  on  top  and  sides  and 
while  still  soft  decorate  with  slices  of 
green  gumdrop  candy  which  have  been, 
trimmed  in  shamrock  shapes  with  sharp 
scissors  dipped  in  hot  water.  Both  the 
flavor  and  color  combinations  are  lovely. 

MRS.  L.  c. 


My  father’s  garden  is  a  lovely  place — 

A  miracle  of  beauty  in  a  space 

That  had  no  former  loveliness  or  grace. 


The  land  at  first  was  barren,  but  a  pine 
Provided  shadow  at  the  western  line 
While  maple,  oak  and  apple  were  a  sign 


Of  some  fertility  within  the  soil, 

, Which  previously  had  been  soaked  with 
oil — 

A  garden  there  required  constant  toil. 


A  great  many  of  us,  especially  in  the 
early  Spring,  gather  our  first  blooms 

4rom  the  garden  with  a  burst  of  enthu- 
iasm  and  are  so  overcome  with  the  flow¬ 
ers  that  we  forget  all  about  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  arranging  them  artistically. 

Placing  flowers  in  a  bowl  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  picture-making.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  paints,  canvas  and  brushes, 
you  use  plant  material  and  a  container. 
You’ll  find  the  same  general  principles 
observed  in  interior  decorating,  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  in  all  art. 

We  may  as  well  begin  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  vase.  It,  of  course  should  har¬ 
monize  with  the  flowers  that  go  into  it. 
Dainty  airy,  lacy  flowers  are  loveliest  in 
glass  or  in  a  smooth  textured  container. 
These  include  flowers  such  as  cosmos, 
flowering  crab,  lilies  of  the  valley,  roses, 
orchids. 

Sturdy  pottery,  pewter  and  copper  con¬ 
tainers  go  with  asters,  Chrysanthemums, 
marigolds,  tulips,  zinnias  and  flowers  of 
coarser  texture.  The  vase  should  not  be 
so  gay  in  color  that  it  detracts  from  the 
flowers  in  it.  It  may  be  plain  or  have 
an  unobtrusive  design.  If  it  has  some 
color  in  it,  such  as  a  tan  pottery  vase 
with  a  pink  sprig  in  the  design,  a  hand¬ 
some  effect  is  achieved  by  placing  one  or 
more  blossoms  of  a  .similar  shade. 

A  vase  need  not  be  expensive  to  be 
good.  Many  of  those  to  be  found  in  the 
five-and-ten-cent  stores  are  of  excellent 
color  and  design.  In  one  of  the  large 
New  York  flower  shows  a  certain  class 
called  for  an  arrangement  of  flowers  in 
a  lighted  niche  of  certain  proportions.  In 
one  niche  stood  a  gorgeous  vase  for  which 
the  owner  told  me  she  had  paid  $65.  Next 
to  it  was  a  vase  which  had  cost  20  cents. 
The  arrangement  of  flowers  in  the  20-cent 
vase  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  that 
class.  Of  course  the  prize  was  not 
awarded  for  the  vase  but  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  floivers  were  suited  to  it  and 
for  the  perfection  of  the  arrangement. 

Ginger  jars,  marmalade  jars,  prune- 
juice  jars,  bean  pots  make  handsome  con¬ 
tainers.  Nasturtiums  are  lovely  in  a 
bean  pot.  An  arrangement  I  shall  always 
remember  for  its  sheer  beauty  was  three 
branches  of  apple  blosoms  in  a  prune- 
juice  jar. 

There  is  a  general  rule  for  length  of 
stems  and  while  it  is  not  always  observed 
by  the  experts,  yet  it  is  a  good  rule  to 
follow,  especially  in  the  beginning.  It  is 
that  the  longest  stem  should  be  1%  times 
the  height  of  the  vase.  If  the  vase  is  the 
low  flat  type,  the  tallest  stem  should  be 
1%  times  the  diameter. 

Balance  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  a 
good  arrangement.  This  does  not  mean 


A  lot  of  loam  was  added  to  the  ground, 

A  driveway  was  designed  with  sod 
around, 

And  shrub  or  plant  or  seed  was  duly 
found 

To  add  its  own  peculiar  loveliness. 

My  father  handled  each  with  a  caress — 

They  never  failed  to  bring  him  happiness. 

It  is  the  fairest  garden  that  I  know, 

With  every  season  yielding  flowers  that 
grow 

In  the  appointed  time — from  snow  to 
snow.  — Margaret  S.  Urann. 


that  each  flower  should  be  balanced  by 
another  in  exactly  the  same  position  on 
the  other  side.  A  bouquet  can  have 
balance  without  having  perfect  symetry. 
For  instance  a  large  bright-colored  flower 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  vase  may  bal¬ 
ance  a  long  curving  branch.  Or  a  branch 
which  curves  upward  may  be  balanced 
by  another  which  curves  downward. 

The  mistake  most  often  made  is  crowd¬ 
ing  too  many  flowers  in  one  vase.  The 
average  bouquet  has  enough  flowers  in 
it  for  at  least  three  or  four  vases.  A 
dozen  roses  or  carnations  will  often  be 
more  attractive  separated  into  several 
bouquets  than  if  they  are  all  chucked  in¬ 
to  one  vase.  One  might  place  a  single 
flower  in  one  vase ;  three  in  another  and 
seven  in  a  third  vase.  Be  sure  to  clip 
the  stems  so  that  they  are  of  varying 
length.  Two  flowers  should  not  be  placed 
in  a  direct  line  either  horizontal  or  ver¬ 
tical.  And  place  an  odd  number  of  flowers 
in  each  vase — one,  three,  five  or  seven. 

Small  flowers  and  those  that  are  sweet¬ 
ly  scented  may  be  placed  on  small  tables 
and  near  chairs  or  on  the  reading  table. 

There  should  be  an  interesting  variation 
of  length  of  stems  and  no  stem  should 
cross  another  above  the  water-line.  There 
should  be  strong  lines  at  the  base  of  the 
composition  for  balance  and  stability 
with,  perhaps,  an  accented  color  to  tie 
it  together. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  to 
do  with  flowers  is  to  accent  some  note  of 
color  in  the  room  in  which  they  are  to 
stand.  For  instance  if  the  wallpaper  is 
cream  with  a  lavender  note  in  the  design, 
you  may  often  get  a  stunning  effect  by 
using  a  bowl  of  lavender  flowers. 

When  your  bouquet  is  going  to  stand 
in  front  of  or  on  a  mirror,  be  sure  to 
pay  attention  to  the  reflection.  Lilies 
of  the  valley  are  lovely  on  a  dining  table 
mirror  because  as  you  are  seated  you 
can  look  into  the  glass  and  see  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  blossom.  When  the  bouquet 
is  standing  in  front  of  a  mirror  be  sure 
the  flowers  at  the  back  are  well  arranged. 

Avoid  the  blue  tones  for  evening  deco¬ 
ration  because  blue  flowers  are  apt  to 
look  faded  and  uninteresting  under  arti¬ 
ficial  light. 

Believe  it  or  not,  A’egetables  make  a 
handsome  table  decoration.  Blend  the 
colors,  provide  a  note  of  accent  and  build 
the  group  to  some  sort  of  climax.  Pur¬ 
ple  cabbage,  green  cabbage,  orange 
squash,  artichokes,  peppers,  okra,  all  of 
them  are  gay  and  festive.  With  vege¬ 
table  decorations  the  plate  should  be  of 
pottery  or  wood,  but  never  of  fine  china 
nor  porcelain.  iielene  decker. 


March  12,  19?>8 

One  Woman’s  Household 

Anyone  who  believes  that  life  in  the 
country  is  dull  and  uninteresting  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  manage  a  farm  house¬ 
hold.  After  being  rushed  to  death  all 
Summer,  I  find  myself  now  in  the  Winter 
with  occasional  breathing  space  and  time 
to  think,  and  I  still  vote  for  the  farm  as 
the  pleasantest  and  most  wholesome  place 
to  live  and  bring  up  a  family. 

Eating  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
farm  life.  Dad  and  the  boys  spend 
their  Summer  getting  food  for  the  stock 
and  I  spend  mine  getting  food  for  the 
family.  How  thankful  we  are  for  an 
abundant  harvest  which  has  filled  our 
barns  with  hay  and  grain,  and  the  cellar 
with  potatoes,  apples  and  canned  goods. 
We  filled  the  big  silo  and  also  a  tempo¬ 
rary  one  made  of  snow  fence  and  tar 
paper.  There  is  ripe  corn  for  the  horses 
and  soft  corn  for  the  pigs.  Some  of  the 
buckwheat  in  the  Fall  was  made  into 
pancake  flour.  Big  Betty  was  fattened 
to  provide  the  accompanying  sausage  and 
a  roast.  Toots,  an  unprofitable  heifer, 
was  made  into  beef  after  Christmas,  most 
of  which  has  been  canned.  The  potato 
crop  was  only  fair,  but  it  was  a  good  sea¬ 
son  for  fruit  and  berries.  What  a  va¬ 
riety  of  things  one  can  make  with  apples. 
And  I'm  rather  proud  of  all  those  tempt¬ 
ing  jars  on  the  cellar  shelves.  As  the 
only  woman  in  the  family,  I  confess  I 
find  it  difficult  to  cope  with  the  appetites 
of  five  husky  males.  And  they,  in  turn, 
find  that  cows,  horses  and  pigs  consume 
large  quantities  of  food. 

I  wonder  how  many  ivomen  count  the 
hours  they  spend  at  housework?  Some 
time  ago  I  read  that  farm  women  aver¬ 
age  about  four  hours  a  day  at  house¬ 
cleaning.  Getting  statistics  on  the  farm 
woman’s  time  is  a  bit  difficult,  in  my 
opinion,  but  it  didn’t  seem  possible  that 
any  woman  could  afford  to  give  that 
much  time  to  cleaning.  So  I  kept  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  all  household  tasks.  During  three 
weeks  in  September  I  averaged  four  hours 
a  day  for  getting  meals  and  baking  (one 
boy  sets  the  table  and  helps  with  break¬ 
fast  dishes),  and  only  one  hour  a  day 
for  cleaning.  That  hour  was  painfully 
inadequate,  but  it  happened  to  be  all  I 
could  spare  at  that  time.  My  house  cer¬ 
tainly  wasn’t  clean.  Sometimes  I  think 
it  would  take  all  of  one  woman’s  time  to 
keep  a  farmhouse  clean.  However,  I’m 
planning  to  do  some  more  research  on 
that  particular  problem.  Now  for  the 
weekly  tasks.  I  spent  4)4  hours  a  week 
washing,  one  hour  and  20  minutes  iron¬ 
ing,  five  hours  canning,  and  one  hour 
mending.  The  mending  time  was  not 
sufficient  either.  My  working  day  is 
about  14  hours.  What  had  I  done  with 
the  rest  of  my  time?  Well,  I  hadn’t 
kept  account  of  the  time  I  spent  with 
the  children  nor  the  time  I  spent  feeding 
the  silage  cutter,  nor  of  gathering  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  garden,  nor  of  writing  let¬ 
ters,  nor  answering  the  phone,  nor  the 
times  I  was  called  to  admire  the  new 
calf  or  the  baby  pigs.  So  I  have  really 
had  few  idle  moments,  although  some 
time  may  not  have  been  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  I  am  sure  that  with  study 
I  can  do  better. 

Sorrow  enveloped  the  household  when 
the  goldfish  died,  but  life  still  goes  on  in 
the  aquarium.  In  this  little  glass  bowl, 
bought  for  a  dime,  Bob  placed  seashells 
gathered  during  his  vacation  at  the  beach. 
Then  with  Jimmy's  co-operation  he 
brought  from  the  pasture  brook  a  cray¬ 
fish,  two  tadpoles  and  green  water  plants 
to  which  snails  of  all  sizes  were  clinging. 
The  bowl  is  now  the  center  of  attraction 
in  the  living-room,  and  is  far  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  when  occupied  by  goldfish. 

It  seems  to  be  popular  opinion  that  a 
woman  should  have  some  interest  outside 
her  home  these  days.  I  won’t  agree  about 
that.  By  nature  I  am  a  hermit  and  have 
no  gift  whatever  for  social  work.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  fell  to  me  to  organize  a  Par¬ 
ent-Teachers  Association  in  our  school, 
and  with  the  help  of  my  husband  I  am 
nursing  it  through  a  moderately  success¬ 
ful  infancy.  Last  Fall  is  was  also  my 
job  to  get  a  group  of  women  together  for 
some  Family  Health  Conferences  given  by 
our  State  Department  of  Health.  These 
conferences  include  instruction  in  first 
aid,  child  care  and  training,  maternity 
care,  and  general  home  nursing.  I  am 
amazed  at  the  indifference  of  some  women 
to  these  important  matters.  However, 
with  much  difficulty  the  group  has  been 
formed  and  those  of  us  who  do  attend 
the  conferences  are  finding  them  very 
much  worth  while.  Another  outside  in¬ 
terest  is  reporting  local  news  items  for 
the  weekly  papers  at  the  county  seat.  As 
a  business  it  takes  more  time  than  it's 
worth.  As  a  hobby  it’s  lots  of  fun.  But 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  woman  who  does 
her  duty  by  her  family  and  takes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  community  affairs  has  to  hustle. 

And  so  this  farm  household  is  full  of 
interesting  activities.  We  work  hard.  We 
know  all  about  backaches  and  empty 
pocket-books.  But  never,  never  have  we 
known  monotony.  r.  h.  e. 


Courtesy  John  Wanamaker,  N.  Y. 

An  Attractive  Spring  Table  Setting  in  Tulip  Time 
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•P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Grandmother's  Garden  Returns  Columbine  and  Corydalis 


Grandmother’s  flower  garden  is  return¬ 
ing  to  many  a  home  to  bless  it  with  old- 
fashioned,  tried-and-found-true  beauty. 
The  garden  of  yesteryear  did  not  differ 
so  widely  from  the  modern  one,  as  might 
be  expected.  But  it  was  usually  placed 
in  front  of  the  house — to  save  mowing 
the  lawn  or  having  tall  grass  close  the 
view — or  its  neat  rows  occupied  a  corner 
of  the  vegetable  garden,  the  whole  en¬ 
closed  by  a  picket  fence. 

Grandmother  considered  a  roof  neces¬ 
sary — to  keep  off  the  treacherous  evening 
dew — if  one  were  to  sit  out-of-doors,  so 
she  had  rose  arbors,  grape  trellises  and 
summer  houses.  Oftimes  there  was  dig¬ 
nity  and  formality  in  the  planting.  The 
idea  of  landscaping  and  making  an  out¬ 
door  room  is  of  our  own  time. 

The  front  yard  of  many  old  homes  is 
bordered  by  long  rows  of  lilacs  and 
flanked  by  lombardies  or  honey  locusts. 
Low  shrubs  seldom  were  used  near  the 
house  walls.  The  foundation  planting  is 
also  new.  Often  a  black  currant  (Ribes 
nigrum)  or  a  syringa  (Philadelphus  coro- 
narius)  perfumed  the  air  by  the  pantry 
window.  Sometimes  twin  clumps  of 
bleeding  hearts,  or  narrow  beds  of  holly¬ 
hocks  guarded  the  front  door. 

Our  grandmothers,  too,  were  obliged 
to  send  across  the  seas  for  roots,  bulbs 
and  seeds,  or  secure  them  by  barter  with 
neighbors.  She  had  only  a  few  plants 
of  any  variety  or  type.  But  many  of 
these  were  so  hardy  and  beautiful  that 
they  are  still  favorites,  though  their 
names  often  are  changed. 

Snowdrops,  double  ones,  with  green 
centers,  were  earliest  of  all,  as  they  still 
are.  Later  came  the  tall  snowflakes,  the 
heavenly  blue  squills,  the  dolden  daffo¬ 
dils,  the  fragrant  jonquils  (Poeticus  nar¬ 
cissi),  and  the  tulips.  How  she  would 
exclaim  and  marvel  could  she  but  look 
upon  our  present  selection !  Hers  were 
red,  with  a  white  midrib,  white  with  a 
pink  edge,  or  a  gorgeous  copper  color, 
now  lost  to  most  of  us. 

She  had  among  her  perennials,  iris,  but 
called  them  “florer-de-lees.”  They  were 
cream-colored  or  blue  and  small  flowered 
compared  with  the  modern  flowers.  Vale¬ 
rian,  she  called  “garden  helitrops marsh¬ 
mallows  were  “cheeses”  or  “musk  roses 
pyrethrum  was  named  “feverfew col¬ 
umbines,  both  double  and  single,  but 
never  long-spurred,  were  “honeysuckles;” 
while  honeysuckles  were  “coral  vines.” 
There  were  also  foxgloves,  rocket,  monks¬ 
hood  and  lilies — white  madonna  lilies, 
lemon  lilies,  white  day  lilies  (funkia,  now 
seldom  seen),  spotted  tiger  lilies  and,  of 
course,  lilies  of  the  valley. 

Too  few  home  gardeners  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  so-called  old-fashioned 
flowers.  A  series  of  these  are  especially 
valuable  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  More 
attention  is  being  paid  to  home  floral  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  more  types  of  flower  holders, 
vases  and  bowls  are  being  used,  more  gen¬ 
eral  use  made  of  cut  flowers. 

There  are  many  easily  grown  garden 
flowers  which  give  us  many  colors,  much 
fragrance  and  thus  lend  themselves  in¬ 
teresting  modes  of  display.  Zin¬ 
nias,  which  are  large,  fairly  long 
stemmed,  produce  rare-colored  blossoms 
and  last  well.  Verbenas,  with  deep  and 
bright  colors,  are  recommended  for  bowls. 
Strawflowers,  everlastings  of  red,  orange, 
yellow  and  white  shades,  may  be  kept  for 
Winter  bouquets.  Snapdragons,  in  long 
spikes  of  almost  any  shade,  and  asters 
are  among  the  most  popular  of  our  Sum¬ 
mer  flowers  and  are  grown  for  market  by 
thousands.  Calliopsis  is  an  old-fashioned 
gold  and  brown  favorite  on  long  slender 
stems. 

Then  there  is  cosmos  in  •white,  pink 
and  red,  an  Autumn  cut  flower  for  those 
who  cannot  enjoy  chrysanthemums.  The 
marigold,  in  orange,  sulphur  and  golden 
tints,  is  so  valuable  that  it  is  now  one  of 
the  florists’  heavier  crops.  African  and 
French  marigolds  vary  from  the  long¬ 
stemmed  lemon-yellow  blossoms  as  large 
as  asters  to  the  tiny  brown  daisy-like 
forms.  Mignonette  and  sweet  alyssum 
are  lowly  but  fragrant.  Larkspur  is 
noted  for  its  long  spikes  of  richest  blue, 
azure  and  white. 

Annuals  should  go  into  part  of  the  old- 
fashioned  garden.  First  comes  sweet 
alyssum,  a  small  -white  thing  for  edgings 
which  germinates  from  seeds  sown  in 
middle  Spring  in  the  open  ground.  It  has 
one  advantage  shared  by  several  of  these 
annuals ;  it  sows  its  own  seeds  and  be¬ 
comes  a  hardy  annual,  a  permanent  part 
of  the  garden. 

Bachelor-button,  or  cornflower,  the 
while  bloom  of  European  corn  fields, 
should  be  sown  in  mid-Spring  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  come  in  blue,  white  and  rose,  and  in 
after  season  will  come  up  from  self-sown 
seed. 

Lady-slippers,  those  old  favorites  now 
grown  in  heavy  double  flowers  of  purple, 
flesh,  salmon  and  white,  cannot  with¬ 
stand  frost,  but  repay  ordinary  garden 
cax-e.  California  poppy  is  not  needed  by 


“native  son”  gardeners,  but  in  the  East 
it  is  sown  in  mid-Spring  in  place,  as  it 
dislikes  transplanting.  It  gives  us  de¬ 
lightful  color  effects  of  gold,  bronze,  red, 
salmon  and  white.  It  also  sows  itself. 

Calliopsis,  yellow  and  red,  often  star- 
striped,  with  long  stems  for  cutting, 
comes  up  year  after  year  from  the  seed 
which  has  lain  in  the  soil  during  the 
dormant  Winter  season,  but  candytuft 
must  be  sown  in  early  Spring  in  boxes  in 
frame  or  window  and  transplanted.  It 
germinates  in  about  a  week  and  quickly 
acquires  roots  and  strength. 

Cockscomb,  including  those  of  gro¬ 
tesque  flat  flower  heads,  the  plumy  red 
and  gold-feather  varieties  and  the  large 
globular  heads  of  the  childsi  of  wool- 
flower  type,  may  be  sown  inside  in  April 
or  outdoors  in  May.  The  seed  germinates 
in  about  three  weeks.  The  tall,  feathery 
varieties  are  being  increasingly  used  for 
bold  mass  color  effects  of  crimson  and 
gold. 

Four-o’clocks  should  still  be  grown.  We 
have  noted  for  years  robust  plants  with 
a  multitude  of  blooms  of  magneta  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  hard  baked  area  between  steps  in 
front  of  a  home. 

Gi’andmother  was  a  connoisseur  of  per¬ 
fumes,  and  from  her  fragrant  beds  of 
double  violets  early  in  the  Spring  and 
throughout  the  Summer  one  delightful 
odor  followed  another  or  several  were 
intermingled.  There  -were  mignonette, 
sweet  geraniums  and  southern  wood  with 
scented  foliage ;  clove  pinks,  heliotrope 


and  rosemary;  lavender,  lilacs,  bergamot 
and  roses. 

Roses  deserve  special  mention.  There 
were  the  Harrison  yellow,  whose  hun¬ 
dreds  of  gay  golden  disks  peeked  in  at  the 
kitchen  window  like  so  many  suns,  was 
delightful — all  save  its  odor.  There  was 
the  seven  sisters,  in  some  ways  resem¬ 
bling  the  ramblers  of  our  time ;  the  red 
Michigan  rose ;  the  dainty  moss  roses ; 
the  damask,  whose  delicate  color  gives 
the  poets  a  name  for  a  maiden’s  cheek, 
and  Madame  Plantier,  the  white  “ceme¬ 
tery  rose,”  for  that  was  where  it  was 
most  often  planted. 

Somewhere  about  grandmother’s  flower 
garden  was  sure  to  be  a  snowball  bush, 
and  how  glad  she  would  have  been  had 
she  known  about  spraying. 

Wild  flower  gardens  held  little  appeal 
to  her.  The  woods  were  full  of  them  and 
it  is  only  when  a  plant  becomes  rare  that 
it  is  fully  appreciated.  It  certainly  never 
occurred  to  her  to  build  a  garden  in  a 
rock  pile  or  in  a  bari-el  of  water,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  she  would  admire  one  were 
she  here  to  see  it.  Probably  she  would 
cling  to  her  own  old-fashioned  flowers, 
adding  those  new  numbers  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  fancy.  E.  w.  G. 


Repelling  Deer 

We  have  found  something  which  does 
keep  them  out  of  our  fields.  This  is  a 
jxole  in  the  center  of  our  berry  field  with 
electric  line  run  to  it  and  on  top  a  25- 
watt  bulb  which  we  turn  on  before  going 
to  bed  and  turn  it  off  when  we  get  up. 
They  have  not  been  on  our  seven  acres 
since  we  started  using  it.  airs.  a.  e. 


The  Bookshelf 

“Both  Sides  of  the  Microphone,” 
by  John  S.  Hayes  and  Horace  J.  Gard¬ 
ner.  Here  is  an  interesting  book  giving 
the  story  of  radio,  written  for  the  average 
listener,  student  and  future  employe.  In 
the  fii’st  section  the  authors,  who  ai*e  ex¬ 
perienced  radio  men,  discuss  such  branch¬ 
es  of  radio  work  as  ai’e  connected  with 
programs,  sales,  publicity,  engineering, 
production,  announcing,  etc.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  section  some  of  the  best  known  radio 
notables  tell  the  listener  what  he  should 
expect  from  radio  in  the  way  of  news, 
religion,  sports,  education,  and  music; 
180  pages;  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  For  sale  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York;  $1.25. 


When  we  came,  fresh  from  the  city,  to 
live  in  the  New  England  hills  which  have 
seen  civilization  come  and  go  again,  we 
were  delighted  with  the  wld  flowers  which 
thrive  unmolested  and  ignored  by  most 
of  the  native  country  folk.  They  take 
pride  and  joy  from  garden  flowers,  which 
we  ignored  for  the  rarer,  and,  to  us, 
lovelier  wild  things. 

Immediately,  that  sunny  May,  we  set 
about  encouraging  and  treasui*ing  the 
flowex-s  blooming  within  our  one  acre  of 
Berkshire  stone  and  swamp.  The  grass 
was  filled  with  starry  bluets,  also  called 
Quaker  Ladies,  of  which  Thoreau  wrote 
so  admii-ingly  in  his  journal.  He  called 
them  Housatona.  They  resembled  the  for¬ 
get-me-not,  and  are  called  by  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  the  blossoms  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  forget-me-not,  and  thei’e  are 
not  so  many  to  a  stem.  Under  the  trees 
were  wind-flowers,  or  anemones,  in  thick 
profusion  with  adder’s  tongue,  which  had 
“gone  by,”  as  they  say  hereabouts  of 
flowers  which  have  ceased  to  bloom  for 
fbe  season.  Among  the  birches  and  pines 
were  pinxter  bushes,  about  to  bloom  in 
spicy  wild  pink.  Later  would  come  field 
flowers — shiny  buttercups,  friendly  dai¬ 
sies,  orange-red  hawkweed,  meadow-rue 
and  Queen  Anne’s  Lace  and  such  familiar 
ones.  There  would  be  wild  iris  and  some 
Turk’s  Cap  Lilies  in  the  little  swamp  at 
the  narrowest  corner  of  the  triangular 


lot,  where  cowslips  had  already  been. 

Beside  the  path,  under  a  wild  cherry 
tree,  grew  delicate  Columbine,  and  this  I 
loved  at  once.  It  was  my  special  delight, 
and  to  make  a  larger  group  of  it  I 
brought  home  every  one  I  could  find  in 
the  woods.  Transplanted,  they  took  kindly 
to  their  new  dwelling  place,  thriving  on 
the  care  I  gave  them.  Of  all  that  I 
brought,  only  one  or  two  have  deserted 
me.  Each  year  they  spread  and  grow, 
blooming  more  luxuriantly,  hundreds  of 
scarlet  cups  in  each  clump. 

Even  more  than  Columbine  do  I  love 
the  Pale  Corydalis.  Feathery  light  green 
foliage,  tiny  pink  and  yellow  blossoms 
identify  this  member  of  the  Dutchman’s 
Breeches  family.  I  found  Corydalis  cling¬ 
ing  with  all  her  fragile  strength  to  the 
rocks  she  loves,  and  such  was  my  joy  at 
her  pastel  laeyness  that  I  asked  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  if  they  knew 
where  I  might  find  more.  They  led  me 
to  stones  in  sunny  pastures,  where  a  few 
stalks  had  escaped  hungry  cows.  Now 
our  rocky  ledge  is  covei-ed  with  hundreds 
of  them,  and  if  we  have  the  time  and 
patience  to  pluck  the  tiny  blossoms  before 
seed  pods  form,  the  plants  will  bloom 
from  May  until  August  (I  have  found  an 
occasional  blossom  as  late  as  October  20, 
in  spite  of  killing  frosts).  These  require 
only  a  thin  layer  of  soil  over  bedrock — as 
little  as  an  inch — and  they  fill  it  with 
a  network  of  tiny  roots. 

Without  doubt  our  most  successful  ven¬ 
ture  was  in  transplanting  arbutus.  This 
is  its  fourth  year  of  health  and  beauty 
with  us,  nestled  against  one  of  our 
numerous  rocks.  Its  continued  vigor  is 
a  source  of  surprise  to  the  only  neighbor 
who  ever  tried  a  similar  experiment. 

One  Spring  we  decided  to  bring 
hepaticas  within  our  fence  posts,  but 
could  not  find  them.  The  oldest  farmer, 
to  whom  we  described  the  flower,  could 
not  remember  ever  having  seen  it.  We 
found  it  in  his  own  wood-lot,  and  dug 
the  clumps  of  blue  blossoms  and  white 
ones,  to  put  next  the  uncurling  Colum¬ 
bine  under  the  wild  cherry  tree.  Also 
there  we  put  a  single  trillium,  blood-red. 
The  trillium  is  rather  rare  on  this  hill, 
though  it  may  be  found  in  other  spots 
nearby.  Both  trillium  and  hepaticas  are 
doing  well. 

For  shrubbery  we  have  brought  in  hem¬ 
lock  and  laurel,  the  od-fashioned  Calico 
Bush  This  is  rater  difficult  to  transplant, 
but  with  care  it  may  be  accomplished. 


Ours  has  many  buds  this  year,  and  will 
fox-m  a  lovely  spot  against  the  white  of 
the  house.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
ferns  and  bi'acken  in  natural  growth, 
lining  fences  and  standing  in  bold  relief 
against  white  walls. 

A  delicate  spot  of  color  in  Fall,  when 
the  goldenrod  is  rioting  where  neither 
grass  nor  garden  is,  comes  from  knap¬ 
weed,  transplanted  from  a  farmer’s  field. 
Knapweed  has  purple  heads  like  the 
smaller  blue  ones  of  cultivated  bachelor’s 
buttons.  In  Spring  we  have  twin-flowers 
hiding  under  still  another  rock.  Spring 
beauty  is  beside  the  tree-lined  path.  Wood 
violets  have  come  to  cluster  under  our 
young  pines. 

Thei*e  are  no  rules  that  we  have  con¬ 
sciously  followed  in  our  transplanting.. 
But  we  remember  that  woods  flowers  are 
delicate  things.  We  take  up  the  roots  with 
a  good-sized  clump  of  earth,  and  we  do 
not  expose  them  to  the  air  if  we  can 
help  it.  We  replant  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  the  same  kind  of  earth  and  similar 
surroundings — under  the  same  kinds  of 
trees,  or  on  rocks,  in  shade  or  sunshine 
or  swamp  as  indicated. 

We  have  had  no  plan  for  our  plantings, 
have  made  no  beds.  Each  plant  is  trans- 
feri-ed  to  its  own  sort  of  home,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  arrangements  natural  ones.  Rock 
plants  will  find  themselves  together,  woods 
flowers  in  their  own  comer,  field  flowers 
all  in  the  open.  By  removing  weeds 
(sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  weeds  and  flowers)  and  grass  about 
the  plant  it  is  given  a  better  chance. 
Water  during  dry  spells  saves  the  weaker 
ones,  and  a  little  grooming  as  to  dead 
leaves  and  seed  pods  impi-oves  appear¬ 
ances  without  detracting  from  the  natural 
effect.  This  is  especially  true  of  shrubs 
such  as  our  pinxter,  which  needs  some 
judicious  pruning  to  make  it  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  prolific. 

Our  interest  in  wild  flowers  does  not 
pimhibit  others  from  the  premises.  Garden 
flowTers  for  the  house  form  borders  on  the 
vegetable  garden.  Another  plan  we  have 
adopted  with  great  success  is  especially 
feasible  in  New  England  where  there 
are  many  deserted  farms.  Most  of  them 
are  hardly  more  than  cellar  holes,  but 
there  are  still  rose-bushes  and  lilacs  to 
show  that  these  were  homes.  Wje  have 
transplanted  young  shoots  from  old  lilacs 
very  successfully,  and  we  also  brought, 
from  the  same  old  homesteads,  young  fruit 
trees,  sprung  from  the  seeds  of  old  or¬ 
chards.  Cuttings  from  old  grape  vines 
promise  fruit  in  the  future,  and  though 
it  will  be  many  years  before  we  have 
grapes  or  cherries  or  apples,  the  pleasure 
of  planting  them  and  watching  them  grow 
is  enough  satisfaction  for  the  present. 
Hollyhocks,  golden  glow  and  phlox  may 
be  found  likewise,  and  we  have  used  them 
to  hide  unattactive  fences.  Lilies-of-th- 
valley  live  on  after  humans  desert  a  farm, 
but  they  run  out  in  time. 

Whether  we  go  prospecting  in  fields  or 
woods  we  need  an  obsexrving  eye  and 
a  leisurely  step,  a  trowel,  and  a  basket 
or  pail  to  carry  home  our  treasures. 
Slowly  we  are  building  a  home  place  that 
has  cost  nothing  in  money,  only  time  and 
work  that  we  have  enjoyed,  showing  what 
Nature  might  do  if  she  concentrated  in 
one  spot  only  her  loveliest  work. 

Connecticut.  edrie  van  dore. 


Girdled  Trees 

I  have  10  apple  trees  whose  trunks 
measure  from  l1/?  to  two  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Four  of  these  trees  were  injured 
by  rabbits,  chewing  off  the  bark  complete¬ 
ly  around  the  trunk  from  a  three-inch 
gap  to  10  inches  hetween  the  live  bark. 
To  keep  them  living  I  cut  strips  of  bark 
of  another  apple  tree  whose  branch  was 
the  same  age  as  the  apple  trees  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  pags  on  three  sides  of  the  trunk 
to  the  top  live  bark  from  the  lower  bark 
with  one-half  inch  nails  and  wrapped  the 
trunks  with  bags.  Will  this  method  keep 
the  tree  alive?  W.  z. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  you  will 
succeed  in  making  a  strip  of  new  bark 
grow  on  those  places.  The  common  meth¬ 
od  of  treating  such  cases  is  what  is 
known  as  bridge  grafting  which  consists 
of  setting  a  number  of  scions  around  the 
tree,  probably  four  or  five  on  trees  such 
as  you  mention  with  the  tips  at  both 
ends  sharpened  and  inserted  into  the 
bark  in  such  a  Avay  that  the  inner  bark 
of  the  trunk  and  scion  will  coincide  so 
neai-ly  as  may  be  done.  Then  these 
scions  are  tacked  in  place  with  brads  and 
make  what  is  known  as  a  job  of  bridge 
grafting.  The  plan  is  quite  successful  if 
you  get  a  junction  of  the  innerbarks  of 
the  stock  and  scions.  This  will  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  you  will  need  to  study  out  to 
see  just  how  to  cut  the  scions  in  ox-der 
to  make  them  work.  Afterward  it  will 
be  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  whole  thing 
with  grafting  wax. 


Attractive  Backyard  Garden  of  Grand/tnother’s  Era 
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THE  WORLD’S  FOREMOST  BUILDERS  OF  FARM  WASHERS 


MODEL 
)  43 


VERY  EASY  TERMS 


DEVELOPED  THIS  - 

.  s.rl 


Ask  for  a  free  demonstration 


•  Maytag  has  always  been  the 
world’s  standard  of  farm  washer 
value.  This  marvelous  new  en¬ 
gine  adds  still  greater  value  and 
finer  performance. 

The  Twin-Cylinders  of  the  new 
gasoline  Multi-Motor  eliminate 
vibration,  provide  smoother, 
quieter  running,  easier  starting 
—and  a  quart  of  gasoline  does 
a  big  washing.  Interchange¬ 
able  with  an  electric  motor. 
Begin  right  now  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  Maytag 
one-piece,  cast-aluminum 
tub,  Gyrafoam  washing  ac¬ 
tion,  sediment  trap,  Roller 
Water  Remover  and  other 
features.  Everything  washed 
clean  in  quick  time  without 
hand-rubbing  or  boiling. 

IF  IT  DOESN'T  SELL 
ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 

P-4-38 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY  •  MANUFACTURERS  •  FOUNDED  1  893  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


YOUR 
MONEY 
BACK 
IF  RATS 
DON 


This  rat- 
killer  won’t 
kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
Poultry— Gets  Rats 
Every  Time,  K-R-O 
ris  made  from  Red  Squill, 
a  raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept  Agr.  (Bui.  1S33). 
Ready-Mixed,  35f  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75r.  All 
Druggists.  Damage 
each  rat  does  costs 
you  $2.00  a  year. 

K-R-0  Company, 
Springfield, O. 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  otter  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHAKITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest  Record 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt.,  New  York 
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Tone  in 

U.  S.  Tire  Program 
with  Ben  Bernie 
Wednesdays, 
9:30  P.  M.,  E.  5.  T. 


ASK  TO  SEE  THE 
NEW  ROYAL 
RAINCOAT  WITH 
PIGSKIN  FINISH 


rp 

Iempe 


RED 


RUBBER 

• 

GIVES  THE  "U.S."  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE 
THIRD  LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY 
BOOTS.  DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE. 
PIGSKIN  FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER 
"U.  S."  BOOTS,  EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK- 
TESTED  BEFORE  IT  LEAVES  THE  FACTORY. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

a 


United  States  Rubber  Products,  Inc. 
1790  Broadway  New  York 


Spending  My 

Gadgets,  they  are  called,  those  new 
tools  that  promise  to  lighten  or  speed  up 
work  or  do  a  better  job  than  the  old 
kinds.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  them  that  have  tempted  me  be¬ 
yond  my  power  to  resist.  Not  one  of 
them  cost  over  a  dollar  and  most  of  them 
only  a  few  cents. 

As  you  will  see,  I  make  a  number  of 
my  gadgets  do  double  and  triple  duty. 
That  is  why  I  like  them ;  they  have 
proved  their  worth  ;  proved  their  right  to 
a  bit  of  space  in  a  small  kitchen  where 
space  is  at  a  premium. 

The  proud  possessor  of  a  pastry  blend¬ 
er,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  hurriedly 
wash  my  hands  or  run  the  risk  of  “pow¬ 
dering”  everything  I  touch  when  inter¬ 
rupted  (and  what  woman  isn’t).  It 
creams  butter  and  sugar  fluffy  and  light 
in  a  jiffy — and  no  greasy  hands  to  wash ! 

A  double  sifter  is  a  boon  in  making 
cakes  that  require  more  than  one  sifting. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  cover  over  each  end 


Gadgets  That  Lighten  Work 

and  the  sifting  is  done  wtih  one  hand. 

Fine  sharp  kitchen  knives  are  invalu¬ 
able  tools.  They  stay  sharp  longer  when 
suspended  from  a  wooden  rack,  which  can 
be  made  at  home.  It  is  merely  a  piece 
of  wood  in  which  a  slit  is  made  for  each 
knife.  Mine  is  attached  over  the  main 
work  center.  A  hook  on  one  end  holds 
a  pair  of  scissors  and  on  the  other  end 
hangs  a  knife  sharpener. 

Cooking  experts  have  long  recom¬ 
mended  canvas  on  the  rolling  board  and 
a  stockinet  on  the  rolling  pin  as  an  aid 
to  flakier  pastry  and  crisp,  tender  cookies. 
Now  these  sets  are  on  the  market.  I  al¬ 
ways  used  to  avoid  using  rolled  cooky 
recipes.  Now  the  job  is  accomplished  so 
quickly,  with  no  sign  of  sticking.  When 
through  a  whisk  or  two  of  a  clean  brush 
removes  the  slight  flouriness  of  canvas 
and  stockinet — no  board  and  rolling  pin 
to  wash  ! 

There  is  a  tiny  egg  beater  which  fits 
into  a  cup  for  use  in  beating  one  lone 
egg  white  or  yolk.  And  a  larger  beater 
set  insures  a  spatter-proof  way  to  whip 
cream,  eggs  and  mayonnaise.  The  double 
egg  beater  is  equipped  with  a  collar  which 
fits  snugly  on  top  of  a  handy  glass 
pitcher.  A  favorite  gadget ! 

Small  boys  won’t  approve  of  them,  for 
there  will  be  no  pans  or  bowls  to  “lick” 
— but  rubber  spatulas  or  scrapers  are 
grand  aids.  There  are  long-handled  ones 
especially  good  for  scraping  out  deep 
bowls  and  cream  cans ;  shorter  handled 
ones  for  scraping  dishes  gathered  from 


Kitchen  Dollar 

the  table.  Both  are  equipped  with  a 
thin,  pliable  scraping  edge. 

Washing  muffin  tins  is  a  job  I  have  al¬ 
ways  disliked.  So  I  hailed  with  delight 
the  advent  of  paper  baking  cups.  They 
are  offered  now  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
gay  colors  to  carry  out  a  desired  color 
scheme.  Ordinary  cake  batters  take  on 
a  festive  air  when  baked  as  cup  cakes 
in  these  handy  cups.  Topped  with  icing 
they  keep  fresh  longer  and  are  especially 
nice  to  slip  into  the  lunch  box. 

From  my  aluminum  ring  mold  I  un¬ 
mold  a  quivering,  tempting  jellied  salad 
or  dessert;  bake  a  meat  loaf  in  double- 
quick  time,  and  chill  ice-box  cakes  and 
puddings. 

The  fine  wires  of  an  egg  slicer  quickly 
and  neatly  cut  hard-boiled  eggs  into  the 
thin,  dainty  slices  which  give  a  profes¬ 
sional  touch  to  sandwiches,  salads  and 
garnishes.  And  speaking  of  professional 
touches — a  session  or  two  with  a  cake 
decorator  and  a  cooky  press  and  the  fami¬ 
ly  will  be  asking,  “And  who’s  the  cater¬ 
er?”  Both  are  so  easy  and  simple  to 
use — really  fun. 

Right  now  a  set  of  fireproof  individual 
bean  pots  is  tempting  terribly !  Of  dec¬ 
orated  pottery,  the  set  comes  with  wire 
rack  and  handle.  How  nice  they  would 
be  for  baked  custards,  individual  meat 
loaves  and  any  number  of  hot  dishes. 
Perhaps  my  next  “kitchen  dollar”  will 
be  invested  in  just  such  a  set.  B.  N. 


Apple  Recipes 

Here  are  two  apple  recipes  that  did 
not  come  to  us  from  a  farm  kitchen,  as 
most  of  our  good  things  do.  If  you  try 
them  won’t  you  let  us  know  how  you 
like  them? 

Apple  and  Onion  Soup. — Four  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  four  tablespoons  flour,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
pepper,  one  quart  veal  or  chicken  stock  or 
four  bouillon  cubes  dissolved  in  one  quart 
water;  one  cup  onions,  steamed  and 
chopped ;  one  cup  onion  water,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  one  cup  applesauce, 
salt.  Soften  butter  in  a  large  saucepan 
and  blend  with  flour  which  has  been 
mixed  with  sugar  and  pepper.  Add 
meat  stock  and  stir  until  it  boils;  then 
add  onions,  onion  water,  nutmeg  and  ap¬ 
plesauce.  Salt  to  taste  and  serve  very 
hot. 

Pork  and  Apple  Pie. — One  and  one-half 
pounds  shoulder  pork  chops,  two  table¬ 
spoon  finely  chopped  salt  pork,  flour,  one 
teaspoon  sage,  three  apples,  salt,  baking- 
powder  biscuit  dough.  Cut  pork  chops 
into  small  pieces.  Brown  chopped  salt 
pork  in  a  frying  pan.  Sprinkle  lean 
pork  with  flour  and  one  teaspoon  sage, 
then  sear  until  brown  in  pork  fat. 
Peel,  quarter  and  core  apples.  Remove 
the  pork  from  frying  pau  to  deep  pie 
plate  or  baking  dish.  Then  partially 
brown  the  apples  in  a  frying  pan.  Add 
apples  to  pork.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
cover  with  baking-powder  biscuit  dough, 
rolled  to  one-half  inch  thickness.  Cut 
several  gashes  in  crust  for  steam  to  es¬ 
cape.  Bake  in  a  medium  hot  oven,  400 
degrees,  for  one  hour,  or  until  meat  is 
tender  and  crust  is  brown. 


Practical  Needlework 


1347  _  “Breakfast’s  ready!”  and  ir¬ 
resistibly  appealing-  by  reason  of  newly 
brightened  table  linen.  What  a  differ¬ 
ence  it  makes  when  these,  and  other 
household  linens,  are  spiced  up  with 
six-to-the-inoh  cross-stitched  designs. 
Wild  rose  motifs  may  he  combined  to 
from  a  wreath,  or  used  separately  on 
corners.  Pattern  contains  a  transfer 
pattern  of  four  motifs  9x9  inches,  two 
and  two  reverse  motifs  5x5  inches: 
material  requirements;  illustrations  of 
all  stitches  used;  color  suggestions. 


5917  —  A  cheery  sight,  in¬ 
deed — this  blue-bell  applique 
quilt!  Easy  to  make.  Pat¬ 
tern  contains  the  Block 
Chart,  an  illustration  for 
cutting,  sewing  and  finish¬ 
ing,  together  with  yardage 
chart,  diagram  of  quilt  to 
help  arrange  the  blocks  for 
single  and  double-bed  size, 
and  a  diagram  of  block 
which  serves  as  a  guide  for 
placing  the  patches  and 
suggests  contrasting  mate¬ 
rials. 


Price  of  patterns  10c  each. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Visiting  N urse 


Improvised  Comforts  for 
the  Sick 

Suppose  you  have  suddenly  found  your¬ 
self  east  in  the  role  of  a  bedside  nurse. 
Your  patient,  the  leading  man,  is  just 
sick  enough  to  feel  entitled  to  the  center 
of  the  stage. 

Is  the  bed  too  low?  If  so,  take  out 
its  casters  and  prop  its  four  legs  up 
on  stacks  of  magazines,  blocks  of  wood 
or  bricks,  being  ever  so  careful  to 
have  the  supports  firm  and  even.  Now, 
what  about  its  springs?  Have  they  lost 
their  resilience?  Does  the  mattress  cave 
in  in  the  middle?  Such  minor  complaints 
take  on  major  proportions  when  illness 
displaces  good  health.  Slip  under  the 
springs  the  ironing  board  or  a  leaf  from 
the  extension  table.  Fold  some  table  felt¬ 
ing  three  times,  cover  it  with  an  old 
sheet  and  let  this  improvised  mattress 
bridge  over  the  real  mattress’s  cavern. 
Over  all  may  be  spread  newspapers  in 
lieu  of  a  regular  mattress  protector. 

You  won’t  want  the  trouble  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  bottom  sheet  every  day  while  the 
patient  is  on  it,  and  yet  comfort  calls  for 
a  bed  which  is  frequently  freed  from  all 
crumbs,  perspiration  and  wrinkles.  This 
may  be  accomplished  through  improvisa¬ 
tion  also,  in  the  following  way  :  over  the 
lower  sheet  spread  as  a  mattress  protec¬ 
tor  white  table  oilcloth  or  a  large  pad 
made  of  a  smooth,  flat  filling  of  cotton 
batting  between  layers  of  newspapers, 
quilted  here  and  there  to  keep  the  cotton 
from  slipping.  Over  this  put  a  so-called 
“draw”  sheet  folded  lengthwise  through 
the  middle  and  placed  crosswise  of  the 
bed  so  it  entirely  covers  the  oilcloth  or 
the  pad. 

This  sheet  should  stretch  as  smooth  as 
glass  and  as  tight  as  a  drum  over  the 
space  in  the  bed  that  will  extend  from 
the  patient’s  shoulders  down  to  the  bend 
of  his  knees.  It  is  called  a  draw  sheet 
because  you  will  draw  it  from  one  side  of 
the  bed  to  the  other  many  times  every 
day — whenever  the  patient  seems  restless 
— and  will  draw  it  off  the  bed  entirely 
every  once  in  a  while  to  give  it  a  shake 
out  of  the  window  or  turn  it  inside  out. 
You  will  find  it  saves  time,  labor,  laun¬ 
dry  and  the  patient’s  sensitive  skin  from 
irritations  which  might  cause  bedsores. 

As  an  added  precaution  against  these 
it  will  be  well  to  make  improvised  bed- 
rings.  Take  thick  pieces  of  cotton  bat¬ 
ting  sufficiently  long  to  make  a  circle 
large  enough  to  support  an  elbow,  a  knee, 
a  heel  or  a  hip.  Wind  the  cotton  tightly 
with  three-inch  strip  of  gauze,  old  linen 
or  sheeting.  Fasten  circles  securely  with 
small  safety  pins  and  put  them  over  or 
under  the  parts  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended.  Use  pins  or  bandage  gauze  to 
hold  them  in  place.  They  will  greatly 
relieve  the  pressure  from  the  bed  and 
bed  clothing. 

Very  often  the  top  bedclothes  seem  to 
the  patient  to  be  made  of  steel  or  cast 
iron.  What  can  the  home  nurse  do 
about  it?  Improvise?  Of  course.  Slip 
a  wide,  quite  high  board  between  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  the  mattress  and  drape  the 
top  bedclothes  over  it  before  tucking 
them  in.  If  this  does  not  give  sufficient 
comfort  improvise  a  “bed-cradle.”  This 
may  be  a  wooden  crate  with  partitions 
and  sides  removed  or  it  may  be  one  or 
more  barrel  hoops  cut  in  two  and  spread 
across  the  bed.  If  several  are  needed 
to  hold  the  clothes  up  all  the  way  from 
toes  to  neck,  they  can  be  held  together 
by  laths  of  the  needed  length  tacked  to 
their  respective  tops  and  sides.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  excellent  when  limbs  have 
been  injured  or  electric-lamp  treatment 
given. 

If  sheets  or  blankets  are  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  long  to  tuck  under  the  chin  and  under 
the  foot  of  the  mattress  without  causing 
discomfort,  use  double  the  number,  over¬ 
lapping  them  enough  where  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins  so  that  they  will  not 
come  apart.  If  you  have  not  enough  to 
do  this  “piece  out”  toward  the  foot  of 
the  bed  with  shawls,  spreads  or  even 
light-weight  rugs. 

You  will  probably  wish  you  had  pillows 
of  various  sizes  to  slip  between  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  knees,  under  the  nape  of  his  neck 
and  up  against  the  hollow  of  his  back.  To 
purchase  these  would  cost  a  pretty  penny. 
Improvise  them !  Put  absorbent  cotton 
or  cotton  batting  into  salt  bags  or  clean 
flour  sacks.  Sew  the  openings  up  and — 
you  have  pillows.  Big  pillows  folded 
double  placed  under  bent  knees  keep  feet 
from  slipping  in  bed.  Bags  of  fine  sand, 
inverted  boxes,  wooden  blocks,  bricks  and 
boards  tied  with  clothes  line  to  the  head 
of  the  bed  all  serve  as  excellent  foot  rests. 
A  chair  laid  on  its  back  with  the  top  of 
its  back  braced  against  the  foot  board  of 


the  bed  makes  a  fine  combination  of  foot 
rest  and  bed-cradle. 

If  the  feet  grow  cold,  hot  sadirons,  hot 
bags  of  salt  and  heated  stove  lids,  all 
carefully  wrapped,  are  very  welcome  com¬ 
forts.  When  cold  is  required  and  no  ice 
bag  is  available  you  can  improvise  one 
from  an  automobile  inner  tube,  provided 
it  does  not  leak.  Cut  it  the  length  you 
desires.  Tie  one  end  securely,  put  ice 
in  the  other,  tie  it.  Better  keep  the  tied 
ends  up  !  For  an  improvised  ice-box  find 
a  thick  wooden  box  with  a  lid.  Nearly 
fill  it  with  sawdust.  In  the  center  set  a 
rather  large  tin  pail.  In  this  put  a 
smaller  tin  pail  containing  the  lumps  of 
ice.  Put  a  lid  on  the  small  pail.  Line 
the  lid  of  the  box  with  newspapers  and  fit 
it  on  snugly.  Set  the  “ice-box”  in  a  cool 
place.  When  you  take  ice  into  the  sick¬ 
room  keep  it  in  a  colander  or  sieve  so 
the  melted  water  will  drain  off  quickly, 
and  keep  it  covered  with  a  cloth. 

Give  your  patient  air  but  avoid  all 
drafts.  If  you  have  no  screen  use  sheets 
or  blankets  hung  over  a  clothes  horse, 
draped  over  an  open  umbrella,  or  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  clothes  line  stretched  across 
the  room  near  the  window.  You  can  open 
the  window  from  the  bottom  and  fit  a 
board  in  from  window  sill  to  bottom  of 
lower  sash  or  cover  this  space  with  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  or  cheesecloth  held  fast 
with  thumb  tacks.  If  the  window  shades 
or  curtains  flap  fasten  them  with  spring- 
type  clothespins. 

Drinking  straws,  glass  tubes  with  el¬ 
bows,  small  teapots  with  long  spouts  all 
aid  when  the  patient  cannot  sit  up  in  bed. 
When  he  does  sit  up  he  will  also  need  a 
backrest.  A  wooden  crate,  a  suitcase,  a 
washboard  covered  with  papers  and 
slipped  into  a  pillow  case,  an  inverted 
chair,  or  the  family  ironing  board  will 
provide  the  firmness  needed,  but  also  use 
plenty  of  pillows,  slanting  them  away 
from  each  other  from  the  top  toward  the 
mattress. 

For  a  “cross  the  lap”  table,  a  board 
supported  by  chairs  on  either  side  of  the 
bed  will  be  fine,  though  an  orange  crate 
minus  middle  and  sides  will  be  even  bet¬ 
ter  since  the  patient  can  move  it  him¬ 
self.  A  little  table  within  each  reach  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

BEULAH  FRANCE. 


Molasses  and  Springtime 

Grandmother  never  heard  of  vitamins, 
and  while  it  is  possible  that  no-  one  had 
ever  told  her  about  the  rich  store  of  iron 
and  lime  in  molasses,  yet  she  knew  for 
certain  that  the  cure  for  Spring  lassitude 
lay  in  the  molasses  barrel.  And  there 
are  so  many  delicious  ways  of  introducing 
molasses  into  the  diet  that  we  no  longer 
take  it  in  a  teaspoon  with  sulphur. 

Lace  Cakes.  —  Put  one-half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one-half  cup  sugar  and  one-half 
cup  butter  into  a  pan  and  allow  it  to 
boil  one  minute.  Cool  slightly  and  add 
one-half  cup  rolled  oats  and  one-half  cup 
of  flour  sifted  with  one-half  teaspoon 
baking  powder  and  one-fourth  teaspoon 
soda.  Stir  well.  Set  the  pan  in  a  bowl 
of  hot  water  or  in  the  oven  to  keep  the 
mixture  from  hardening.  Drop  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  teaspoon  of  the  batter  on  greased 
baking  sheets  three  inches  apart.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  brown  (about  10 
minutes).  Cool  slightly  and  then  remove 
from  baking  sheet  with  a  thin  spatula. 

Monkey  Faces.  —  Cream  one-half  cup 
butter  and  one  cup  sugar.  Add  one  cup 
molasses  and  one-half  cup  water.  Sift 
3M>  cups  flour  with  one  teaspoon  each  of 
soda,  cloves  and  cinnamon  and  one-half 
teaspoon  salt.  Add  to  first  mixture  and 
stir  until  smooth.  Add  one  beaten  egg. 
When  blended  drop  teaspoonfuls  on  a 
greased  tin  and  put  three  raisins  on  top 
of  each  cooky  to  look  like  eyes  and  mouth. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350  degrees, 
eight  to  12  minutes. 

New  York  Brown  Bread. — To  one  cup 
molasses  add  one  cup  milk  and  one-half 
cup  graham  flour  (any  whole  wheat  un¬ 
cooked  cereal  may  be  substituted).  Sift 
1  Vi  cups  white  flour  with  one  teaspoon 
soda  and  one-half  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Add  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Add 
to  first  mixture.  Add  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  Bake  slowly  in  a  well-greased  loaf 
pan  for  one  hour. 

Fairy  Gingerbread.  —  Cream  one-half 
cup  butter  with  one-half  cup  sugar.  Add 
one  beaten  egg.  Measure  and  sift  2% 
cups  flour,  1%  teaspoons  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  ginger, 
one-half  teaspoon  cloves  and  one-half 
teaspoon  salt.  Combine  one  cup  molasses 
with  one  cup  hot  water.  Add  to  the  but¬ 
ter  mixture  alternately  with  the  flour 
mixture,  beating  thoroughly  after  each 
addition.  Bake  in  a  well-greased  shallow 
pan  for  45  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees).  H.  D. 


Try  Brer  Rabbit’s 
delicious  new  recipe  for 

WUfateed  Snead 


\'2  cup  of  the  lukewarm 
milk.  To  remainder  of  milk, 
add  %  cup  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses,  4  teaspoons  salt 
and  3  tablespoons  melted 
shortening;  stir  until  mo¬ 
lasses  and  salt  are  dissolved. 
Add  8  cups  flour  and  begin 
mixing.  When  partly  mixed, 
add  yeast.  Continue  mix- 


»rer  ! 
Rabbit, 


MOLASSES  MILK  BREAD 


Scald  2(4  cups  milk,  and 
let  cool  until  lukewarm. 
Dissolve  2  yeast  cakes  in 


mg  until  dough  is  smooth. 
Place  in  greased  bowl;  let 
rise  in  warm  place  for  2 
hours;  turn  it  over  and 
knead  well.  Let  rise  another 
(2  hour.  Shape  dough  into 
2  loaves.  Place  in  greased 
pans;  cover  and  let  rise 
again  for  %  hour  to  1  hour. 
Brush  tops  of  loaves  with 
milk.  Bake  in  moderately 
hot  oven  (400°  F.)  about 
1  hour. 


Keeps  fresh  and  moist  longer  than 
ordinary  bread — has  a  richer,  tastier  flavor 

•  Give  your  family  this  new  treat  the  next  time  you 
bake!  But  for  rich,  tempting  goodness,  be  sure  to 
use  Brer  Rabbit — the  real  old-plantation  molasses. 
It’s  made  from  the  choicest  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 


rprrf  Brer  Rabbit's  new  book.  100  recipes.  Ginger - 
breads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  breads, 
\  muffins,  waffles,  griddle  cakes,  candies.  Address  Penick  & 
1  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  R-10. 

f  t  i  Name. _ _ _ _ _ 

\  . S  Address _ _ 

 1  Print  Name  and  Address) 


AjOiOC  FACTORY 

TaVt*  prices/ 


SALE  CATALOG-FREE 

Nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Heaters,  Ranges,  Furnaces  at 
FACTORY  PRICES.  Easy 
Terms— aslittle  as  12c  a  day. 
Write  today  for  this  FREE 
CATALOG.  New  styles, 
new  features,  new  colors. 
30  days  free  trial — 24-hour 
shipments.  The  Kalamazoo 
Stove&  Furnace  Company, 
16  X  Rochester  Avenue, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


AKalamazQQ 


Over  1 ,200,000 
Satisfied  Users 
38  Years  in  Business 

Write  for  FREE  Cataloo 


Direct  to  You’ 


BACKACHES 

NEED  WARMTH 

Thousands  who  suffered  miserable  backaches, 
pains  in  shoulder  or  hips,  now  put  on  All¬ 
cock’s  Porous  Plaster  and  find  warm,  sooth¬ 
ing  relief.  Muscle  pains  caused  by  rheuma¬ 
tism,  arthritis,  sciatica,  lumbago  and  strains, 
all  respond  instantly  to  the  glow  of  warmth 
that  makes  you  feel  good  right  away. 

Allcock’s  Plaster  brings  blood  to  the 
painful  spot  .  .  .  treats  backache  where  it 
is.  Alleock’s  lasts  long,  comes  off  easily. 
It  is  the  original  porous  plaster .  . .  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bring  instant  relief,  or  money  back. 
Over  5  million  Allcock’s 
Plasters  used.  25$. 


ALLCOCK’S 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KI.UTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  eases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Kluteh  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rooking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50e  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it.  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  lOe  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  2703-C,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


I 


Curtains,  faded  garments, 
rug  rags,  etc.,  with  the 
BRIGHTER  and  FASTER 
New’ ‘PERFECTION ’’DYES. 
Send  this  ad  with  10c  for  a  package  of  Ecru. 
Mulberry,  Taupe.  Sky  Blue,  Turquoise  Green.  Old 
Rose  or  New  Black  (your  choice)  and  we  will  send 
a  package  any  other  color  dye  desired  FREE. 
PERFECTION  DYES,  DOVER-FOXCROFT,  ME. 


—Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
$1.00  for  100-page  book.  “First  Lessons 
in  Beekeeping,”  and  one  year  subscription.  Catalog 

free.  American  Bee  Journal.  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr 


lou  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  todsy. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


•for  EXTRA  MONEY 

KEEP 
BEES 


30  Beekeepers 


tell  about  their  successes 
with  Bees  in  free  booklet 
Does  Beekeeping  Pay?” 
Write  for  64  -  page  catalog 
with  helpful  information 
and  a  sample  copy  of  a  64-page 
monthly  bee  magazine  “Glean¬ 
ings  in  Bee  Culture.”  Tell  us  if 
you  keep  bees.  Bees  are  kept 
everywhere.  No  extra  land  need¬ 
ed.  Easy  to  start  with  Root’s  in¬ 
expensive  beginner’s  outfit. 

TH  E  A.  -I.  ROOT  CO. 
Box  K  32  Medina,  O. 


HEAD  COLD?' 


IODINE  is  one  of  the  world’s  finest  anti¬ 
septics.  DUNLOP’S  NOSE  DROPS  contain 
IODINE  combined  with  other  soothing  and 
healing  agents— no  Ephedrina  Try  3  drops 
tor  relief  within  3  minutes.  Beneficial  in 
the  treatment  of  nasal  catarrh.  Regular 
use  aids  in  the  prevention  of  colds. 

Send  50c  for  % -ounce  bottle. 

DUNLOP  LABORATORIES, 

204  East  35th  Street,  New  York  CItv 


.Try  IODINE, 


complete  $32.00  Sinktub  combina- 

nls5A'5GAMfT^'s5  $16.00.  Catalogue  free. 
SCHLOSSMAN  S,  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

ROLL*  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 

AV  \\  eight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints.  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse,  Wi» 

Jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiuiiiii 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberis 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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WHEELING  DEALER 

#a49r 

uhX/i  rt/J- 


#  This  is  the  fence  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  . . .  made  with  your  needs  in 
mind  .  .  .  and  made  throughout  with 
Wheeling’s  famous  COP-R-LOY, 
every  line  and  stay  wire  of  full  weight, 
full  gauge,  durability.  That's  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  Wheeling  value. 

Galvanizing  by  Wheeling’s  proved 
methods,  a  hot  galvanizing  process 
which  adds  to  this  durable  base  a 
heavy  metallically  bonded  coating  of 
pure  zinc  .  .  .  zinc  iron  alloy  next  to 
the  wire,  pure  zinc  to  face  the  weather. 
That’s  a  distinctive  Wheeling  value. 

Wheeling  Hinge-Joint  Heavy  Zinc 
Coated  Fence  is  the  farm-tested  fence; 
every  bit  of  it,  wire,  coating  and  weav¬ 
ing  ...  no  matter  what  style  you  select 
.  .  .  and  you  get  a  guarantee  of  serv¬ 
ice  from  the  maker  who  has  served 
rural  America  for  48  years  . . .  another 
distinctive  value. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Profits  in  the  Beef  Cattle  Business 


.  .  ••  V  f  -  ! 

Polled  Hereford  Fire 

feeders  at  about  one-year  old  when  they 
weigh  from  500  to  700  pounds  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  seven  cents  per  pound,  for 
the  past  eight  years.  As  we  started  in 
with  dairy  cows,  bred  to  a  purebred 
Hereford  bull,  we  have  also  sold  some  of 
these  cows  each  year  and  kept  the  heifers 
for  breeding  stock,  which  has  kept  the 
matrons  young  and  has  brought  the  herd 
nearer  to  Hereford  characteristics. 

Having  bought  some  registered  Herefrods 
from  Case  Cottrell.  Hoosiek  Falls,  N.  Y"., 
who  is  one  of  the  first  to  breed  these  cat¬ 
tle  in  New  York  State,  we  now  have  15 
head  of  registered  Herefords  and  expect 
eventually  to  have  the  entire  herd  pure¬ 
bred. 

At  present  we  are  using  a  polled  bull, 
Eastern  Domino,  for  a  herd  sire,  as  the 
buyers  of  feeders  prefer  them  without 
horns,  and  his  get  from  horned  cattle 


Fire  Minutes  for  Lunch 

proposition.  If  you  could  handle  around 
30  head  of  yearling  steers  weighing 
around  600  or  a  little  over  they  would 
make  a  nice  carload.  It  would  be  best  to 
purchase  them  through  some  good  firm 
there,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago. 

It  will  require  from  500  to  600.  pounds 
of  corn,  75  to  100  pounds  of  protein  sup¬ 
plement  fed  in  the  ratio  of  one  part  to 
10  parts  corn,  and  400  to  600  pounds  of 
hay  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  on 
good  quality  steers  of  this  weight.  They 
would  need  to  be  fed  at  least  120  days  on 
grain  to  be  of  good  finish.  Average  daily 
gains  per  head  are  2.5  pounds.  The  steer, 
as  any  other  market,  is  always  specula¬ 
tive.  Midwinter  is  often  a  good  market 
before  grass  and  late  Fall  finished  steers 
arrive.  r,  w.  d. 


Having  been  in  the  business  of  grow¬ 
ing  beef  cattle  here  in  the  East  for  the 
past  eight  years  and  having  kept  a  record 
of  the  money  brought  from  them  each 
year,  the  following  may  be  of  interest  to 
other  farmers  who  may  be  thinking  of 
starting  in  the  business  of  raising  beef 
cattle  in  the  eastern  section. 

I  have  found  in  checking  over  my  books 
that  there  has  been  an  average  return  of 
approximately  10  cents  per  day  for  each 
day  of  the  year  for  each  head  of  cattle 
kept.  Thus  there  would  be  a  daily  re¬ 
turn  of  $5  per  day  on  a  farm  where  50 
head  were  kept. 

This  may  not  seem  like  much  to  the 
average  farmer  who  is  engaged  in  the 
dairy  business  but  if  one  considers  the 
work  involved  in  taking  care  of  dairy 
cows  compared  to 
caring  for  a  beef 
herd,  there  is  quite  a. 
difference  in  the  work 
required.  Here  in 
New  York  State  one 
has  to  feed  a  beef 
herd  for  about  six 
months  in  the  year, 
but  with  a  herd  of 
50  head,  it  takes  only 
about  one  hour  a 
day  for  one  man  to 
feed  them  and  the 


Hay  Loader  at  Work 


other  six  months  they  are  in  the  pasture 
where  they  care  for  themselves. 

On  this  farm  we  had  about  60  acres 
of  orchard  which  had  been  too  old  to  be 
productive  and  it  was  either  a  case  of 
grubbing  out  the  old  apple  trees  or  turn¬ 
ing  it  into  pasture,  as  it  had  been  neglect¬ 
ed  for  several  years.  It  was  grown  up 
to  weeds  and  brambles  but  when  the 
Herefords  got  in  there  it  was  soon 
cleaned  up. 

In  one  -part  of  this  old  orchard  there 
was  a  patch  of  quite  nice  blackberries 
where  one  could  pick  many  quarts  of 
berries  in  season.  After  it  was  turned 
into  pasture  I  went  there  expecting  to 
pick  some  but  there  was  hardly  a  black¬ 
berry  to  be  found ;  which  shows  how  a 
herd  of  Herefords  will  browse  off  bushes. 
They  seem  to  prefer  them  to  grass,  per¬ 
haps  because  their  necks  are  so  short 
that  it  is  easier  for  them. 

As  we  have  never  finished  steers  for 
market,  they  have  never  had  any  special 
care  and  all  they  get  is  pasture  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  hay  and  cornstalks  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  We  raise  only  about  one  acre  of 
corn  each  year  which  is  about  all  they 
get  in  the  shape  of  grain. 

After  wintering  30  head  we  find  that 
we  have  about  100  spreader  loads  of  ma¬ 
nure  each  Spring  and  this  is  beginning 
to  build  up  the  soil  so  that  we  expect 
to  raise  more  grain  in  the  future  and 
finish  some  of  these  steers  for  the  market. 

This  may  seem  like  a  rather  large 
amount  of  manure  from  30  head  wintered, 
but  they  are  kept  under  sheds  with  plenty 
of  bedding  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
their  bed  dry  and  absorb  all  liquids. 
Where  dairy  cows  are  kept  in  stanchions, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  large  amount  of  waste 
of  these  liquids,  which  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  manure. 

We  have  sold  the  steers  so  raised  for 


have  so  far  been  polled.  This  bull  was 
purchased  from  the  Gage  Stock  Farm  at 
Delanson,  N.  Y.,  which  has  a  herd  of 
Polled  Herefords. 

Tli  emost  expensive  part  of  keeping 
beef  cattle  is  harvesting  the  hay  but  with 
modern  machinery  the  cost  is  not  too  high 
and  my  brother  and  myself  put  up  from 
50  to  60  tons  each  year  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1  per  ton,  and  most  of  this  work 
is  done  sitting  down.  As  there  are  no 
chores  to  be  done,  we  often  do  not  work 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  and  draw 
in  th  ehay  in  the  late  afternoon  when  it 
cool.  The  hay  is  put  in  the  mow  by  the 
tractor  and  there  is  no  one  to  mow  it 
away.  If  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  all 
in  the  mow,  the  rest  of  it  is  dumped  off 
on  the  barn  floor  and  put  up  on  the  mow 
the  next  morning 
while  waiting  for  the 
dew  to  get  off  so  that 
the  tractor  can  start 
moving. 

We  have  found 
that  we  could  do  bet¬ 
ter  drawing  the  hay 
on  the  truck  than 
with  the  tractor 
hitched  on  the  hay 
wagon  a.s  it  took 
about  45  minutes  per 
loads  so  doing  and 
with  the  truck.  Of 


only  15  minutes 
course  the  loads  are  smaller  on  the  truck 
but  it  is  easier  loading  and  unloading, 
and  the  truck  gets  around  so  much 
faster.  The  truck  is  also  used  to  draw 
the  side  delivery  rake  to  rake  the  hay. 

C.  F.  R. 


Beef  Cattle  in  Orange  Co. 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  farm  in 
Orange  County  that  has  been  run  down 
for  about  five  years.  As  an  aid  to  bring¬ 
ing  the  ground  back,  I  am  contemplating 
fencing  it  in  (which  can  be  perfected 
with  moderate  expense  in  some  stretches 
that  need  it  where  the  stone  walls  are 
gone)  and  turning  about  20  steers  on  it. 
letting  them  graze  down  the  grass  and 
Summer  growth  and  another  year  plow¬ 
ing  under  and  re-seeding. 

Around  April  1  I  want  to  buy  about 
half-grown  stock.  Can  you  advise  as  to 
breed  (this  operation  must  pay  for  itself, 
if  not  make  a  profit),  and  best  purchase 
area.  I  will  maintain  two  hay  fields 
which  have  good  heavy  grass  for  later 
feeding,  if  the  stock  is  wintered,  and  will 
plant  about  two  acres  of  field  corn.  There 
is  no  silo,  but  this  could  be  fed  after 
stacking  and  drying  and  the  ears  picked 
and  shucked  as  a  finisher.  Would  such 
steers  be  up  to  marketability  by  late  No¬ 
vember?  My  thought  was  that  I  could 
let  them  run  in  about  October  1  and 
start  a  little  extra  hay  and  corn  feeding, 
supplementing  with  some  finishing  grain. 
Does  this  sound  like  a  workable  pro¬ 
gram?  What  weights  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  when  buying?  r.  l.  b. 

New  York. 

Your  conditions  as  outlined  sound  well 
suited  to  handling  beef  breeding  cows  and 
steers  as  desired.  The  best  to  use  are 
good  indivduals  of  any  of  the  beef  breeds 
rather  than  making  it  a  strictly  breed 


#  There  are  two  kinds  of  overhead 
protection — safety  for  your  stock, 
crops  and  equipment  under  Wheeling 
Heavy  Zinc  Coated  Roofings  ayid 
safety  for  you  from  needless  upkeep 
and  repair  expense. 

With  these  roofings  .  .  .  corrugated 
and  V-crimp  .  .  .  and  all  necessary" 
accessories,  embodying  modern  im¬ 
provements  developed  through  48 
years  of  manufacturing  experience  . . . 
you  get  maximum  protection  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Do  not  overlook 
Wheeling’s  heavy  weather-beating 
zinc  coatings,  fused  on  the  base  metal 
by  the  modern  hot  galvanizing  proc¬ 
ess.  These  coatings  mark  a  high 
point  in  Wheeling’s  long  galvanizing 
history. 

When  you  shop  for  roofings  insist 
upon  Wheeling  and  look  for  the  trade 
mark  .  .  .  the  mark  of  service  to  the 
farmers  everywhere. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

WHEELING.  WEST  VIRGINIA 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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gives  ANY  CROP 
the  RIGHT  START 

Fit  your  seedbed  this  Spring 
with  a  Roderick  Lean — start 
your  crop  better.  Its  deep¬ 
stirring  action  puts  pep  and 
energy  into  slo-warming  soils. 
For  all  uses,  soil  preparation, 
cultivation  or  control  of  weeds, 
this  spring  tooth  harrow  has 
no  equal. 


Available  in  channel  and  pipe- 
bar  models.  Any  number  of 
sections.  Special  features  in¬ 
clude  patented  tooth  clamp — 
no  holes  to  weaken  teeth — no 
loosening  —  adjustable  wear 
take-up — heavy  high  carbon 
steel  replaceable  runners — 
more  clearance  for  trash.  Ask 
your  dealer — or  write  NOW. 

Distributed  by:  NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VULCAM  PLOW  DiV. 

WALKING,  RIDING  AND 
TRACTOR  PLOWS 


RODERICK  LEAN  DIV. 

HARROWS  .CULTIVATORS,  I 
WEEDERS,  ETC 


Homs  Office 


MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


PEORIA  DRILL  DIV. 

GRAIN  DRILLS, 
SEEDERS  AND  SOWERS 


HAYES  PLANTER  DIV. 

TWO  AND  FOUR  WHEEL 
CORN  PLANTERS 


The.  Perfect  GoMihiwUio+i 


LAMNECK 


Sitwee 


SkieM 

*  SILO 


MADE  FROM 


ARMGO  INGOT 
IRON 


MORE  YEARS  OF  PROFIT 


STORM-PROOr 

riRE-PROor 

LEAK-PROOf 

AIRTIGHT 

NON-ABSORBENT 

Built  in  any 
CAPACITY 

ASK  ABOUT 
EARLY  DELIVERY 
DISCOUNTS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
OR  ENLARGE 

WILL  LAST 
GENERATIONS 

HIGHLY 

RECOMMENDED 
BY  ALL  USERS 

TREE  -Write  Tot 
Valuable  Booklet 
'CANNED  DOLIARS* 


T“  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO 

S66  SPENCER  ST.  department  .0  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


Apples  for  Three  Generations 


Nearly  a  century  ago  Captain  H.  M. 
Gillette  had  a  nursery  just  above  Proc- 
torville  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  and 
was  an  early  distributor  of  the  Rome 
Beauty  apple  trees.  A  man  who  lived 
back  in  the  country  about  10  miles, 
worked  for  him  and  a  Saturday  as  he 
was  to  go  home  he  bought  some  fruit 
trees  to  plant  on  his  farm.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette  had  grown  some  trees  for  himself 
from  grafts  obtained  from  the  east  of  the 
new  variety  then  of  Northern  Spy  which 
were  the  nicest  trees  in  the  nursery.  He 
refused  to  sell  even  one  of  them,  keeping 
them  to-  try.  Later  in  going  by  those 
trees  he  saw  one  had  been  pulled  up. 
Fifteen  years  later  a  man  came  to  buy 
some  trees  and  there  was  a  good  supply 
of  Northern  Spy  but  the  man  didn't  want 
any  of  them.  When  questioned  about  the 
reason  he  finally  said  he  told  a  neighbor 
he  was  coming  in  to  get  some  trees  and 
he  advised  me  not  to  get  any  Northern 
Spy.  He  had  taken  one  after  Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette  had  refused  to  sell  one  and  it  had 
never  borne  any  apples  and  he  had  a  no¬ 
tion  to  pull  the  blamed  thing  up  and  haul 
it  back  to  him  yet.  If  wrong  doing  would 
always  coihe  back  to  people  as  evidently 
as  that,  it  is  likely  many  bad  deeds  would 
be  omitted. 

Thomas  Gardner,  another  early  settler 
hei‘e  and  my  grandfather  who  was  raised 
by  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  at  Marietta,  and 
an  early  disseminator  of  the  Rome 
Beauty,  was  a  very  thrifty  and  prosper¬ 
ous  farmer  of  his  day  and  kept  the  weeds 
out  of  his  crops.  As  I  have  heard  it,  he 
entered  his  farm  in  a  contest  for  the  best 
kept  farm  in  Ohio  when  the  first  Ohio 
State  Fair  was  held  at  Cincinnati  in 
1850,  and  won  the  prize  of  a  12-piece  set 
of  sterling  silver  for  the  dining  table  and 
our  family  have  some  of  the  old  pieces 
yet.  Among  the  old  papers  of  those  days 
we  have  a  lengthy  article  of  his  about 
his  farm,  the  acreage,  kinds  of  soil,  all 
the  different  crops  grown  and  kinds  of 
care  they  had,  the  yields,  the  cost  and 
sales,  the  livestock  kept,  experiments 
made,  etc.  Also  the  tax  receipts  from 
1821  to  1845,  and  it  is  probable  the  total 
for  25  years  would  not  be  far  from  the 
tax  on  the  same  farm  for  one  year  now. 

He  was  the  main  person  to  organize  a 
church  on  a  corner  of  his  farm  over  100 
years  ago,  just  across  the  road  from  the 
packing-house  of  the  orchard  where  the 
Summer  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  gathered  last  August.  In 
that  church  Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain  held 
the  first  farmers’  institute  in  Southern 
Ohio,  if  not  the  first  in  the  State,  the 
first  week  in  December,  1881,  and  I  was 
there.  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  then  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  in  his  writings  in  the  Ohio  Fanner 
then  he  wanted  to  get  information  to  the 
farmers  better  than  in  the  past  and  sug¬ 
gested  meetings  of  farmers  in  their  own 
communities.  My  father.  Nelson  Cox, 
wrote  the  secretary  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  meeting.  Dr.  Chamberlain 
is  known  as  the  father  of  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  and  that  was  the  beginning. 

The  apple  barrels  for  the  shipment  of 
apples  in  Southern  Ohio  up  to  about  1875 
were  made  from  timber  on  the  farm. 
Trees  were  cut  down  and  sawed  in  lengths 
of  barrel  staves  and  some  the  length  of 
the  heading.  Then  they  were  split  up 
into  blocks,  called  bolts,  then  into  boards 
as  thick  as  needed  for  staves  and  headings, 
then  they  were  shaved  by  hand  and  bev¬ 
eled  at  both  ends.  The  headings  were 


split  out  the  same  way.  Enough  pieces 
for  a  head  were  laid  down  and  a  com¬ 
pass  used  to  make  a  circle  the  size  of  the 
desired  heading.  The  cooper  took  a  hand 
ax  and  held  the  pieces  on  edge  on  a  heavy 
block  and  cut  off  the  ends  to  the  circular 
mark  and  then  turn  around  and  cut  the 
other  side  and  the  head  was  ready.  For 
hoops  they  cut  poles  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  mostly  hickory,  and  split  them 
through  the  middle  and  with  an  adz,  cut 
a  notch  in  one  end  and  measured  the  de¬ 
sired  length  around  the  barrel  and  cut 
a  notch  near  the  other  end  and  lapped 
the  ends  and  drove  the  hoop  down  tight. 

Later  all  the  material  for  barrels  was 
made  by  machinery,  and  now  apple  bar¬ 
rels  have  disappeared  from  the  picture  in 
Ohio,  and  most  all  sections,  too. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  Prof.  W.  J. 
Green,  after  hearing  about  spraying  for 
fungous  diseases  and  hearing  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  that  had  prevented  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  apple  scab,  wanted  to  expe¬ 
riment  in  Ohio  and  asked  my  father  about 
doing  it  in  his  orchard,  but  he  had  no 
faith  in  it  at  all,  but  offered  him  the  use 
of  the  orchard  anyway. 

I  did  the  work  under  Prof.  Green’s  in¬ 
structions,  using  4-4-50  Bordeaux  with 
Paris  green,  sprayed  on  with  a  hand 
pump  on  a  barrel,  commencing  May  1, 
just  after  bloom.  We  made  four  applica¬ 
tions,  the  last  in  July.  What  is  food  or 
medicine  for  one  person  may  be  poison 
to  another.  We  found  spraying  so  to 
apple  varieties.  Some  Ben  Davis,  and 
other  varieties,  were  injured  so  as  to  be 
rusty ;  the  Bens  even  drawn  out  on  one 
side,  looking  nearly  as  long  as  a  finger. 
The  Rome  Beauties  were  not  injured  the 
least  and  were  clean  and  high  color  and 
the  foliage  staid  green  till  killed  by  frost. 
The  spraying  prevented  practically  all 
fungous  diseases  and  most  all  damage 
from  insects.  There  was  great  contrast 
between  that  sprayed  and  that  Tinsprayed, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  results 
were  promulgated  at  farmers’  institute, 
horticultural  meetings,  through  the  local 
press  and  farm  papers,  and  growers  came 
to  view  the  results.  There  were  some 
doubting  Thomases  though,  as  always,  for 
they  rejected  Jesus,  treated  Columbus  as 
too  visionary,  rejected  the  experiments  of 
science  and  doctors  in  prevention  of  dis¬ 
eases,  and  destroyed  more  than  one  good 
invention,  fearing  it  would  displace  labor. 
My  father  had  doubted.  He  went  to  a 
large  gathering  a  few  years  later  and  at 
the  noon  hour  a  lot  of  acquaintances 
were  asking  him  about  the  spraying  and 
a  little  later  an  old  man  spoke  and  said, 
“I  hear  them  Cox’s  out  on  the  ridge  are 
doing  a  lot  of  bragging  about  spraying 
but  I  have  wondered  if  there  is  anything 
in  it.” 

Following  the  advent  of  spraying,  most 
of  the  farmers  set  out  orchards  in  our 
section  and  all  sprayed  and  Lawrence 
County  produced  more  apples  than  any 
other  county  in  Ohio  15  or  20  years  ago. 
Up  to  that  time  I  felt  sure  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth  could  be  almost  eliminated,  but 
since  then  it  caused  us  to  change  our 
ideas.  On  our  hills  now  they  grow  only 
about  one  bushel  of  apples  where  there 
were  10  formerly.  Causes  of  the  slump 
were  hot,  dry  weather,  lack  of  water  for 
spraying  and  moisture  and  fertility  for 
growth,  over  abundance  of  codling  moth 
with  a  third  brood,  high  cost  of  supplies 
and  labor  and  lower  prices  of  fruit,  then 
neglect  from  lack  of  founds  and  faith  in 
business  of  fruit-growing,  and  the  people 
turned  to  other  things  to  make  a  living. 

Ohio.  V.  T.  cox, 


Making  a  finished  pack  for  storage  direct  from  the  tree,  in  the  famous  apple  country 

near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


I'LL  TAKE 


A  METAL  SILO 


"I've  set  my  mind  on  getting  a 
metal  silo  made  of  ARMCO  Ingot 
Iron.  My  neighbor  has  had  one  for 
years.  I  notice  his  cows  keep  right 
on  giving  plenty  of  good  milk  all 
through  the  winter.  Succulent  si¬ 
lage  certainly  does  make  a  lot  of 
difference  in  milk  production." 


Yes.  you  get  a  lot  for  your  money 
in  a  silo  made  of  ARMCO  Ingot 
Iron.  It  stays  smooth  on  the  inside 
and  helps  prevent  spoilage.  It 
gives  protection  against  lightning 
and  other  fire-hazards.  It  is  far 
more  durable  than  ordinary  gal¬ 
vanized  metal.  The  extra  years  of 
service  of  ARMCO  Ingot  Iron 
make  it  your  soundest  investment. 

That  is  why  farmers  prefer 
ARMCO  Ingot  Iron  for  silos  and 
silo  roofs  .  .  .  why  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  use  it  also  in  making 
grain  bins,  com- cribs  and  stock 
tanks.  It  gives  long  life  with  lower 
up-keep  cost. 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  find  out 
where  you  can  buy  an  ARMCO 
Ingot  Iron  silo.  The  American 
Rolling  Mill  Co..  Middletown,  O. 


ARMCO 

INGOT  IRON 


RNY-2 


Post  Office_ 
Address _ 


The  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company 
Middletown,  Ohio 

Please  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  a  du¬ 
rable  ARMCO  Ingot  Iron  silo  or  silo  roof. 
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Tells  How  to  Train  COLTS 


Professional  Horse  Trainer  tells  his  secret.  It’*  easy,  simple,  humane. 
Make  your  colts  into  faithful,  obedient  animals.  Anyone  can  do  It  in  six 
30-minute  lessons.Teachesmore  than  average  horse  learns  in  lifetime.  It  sFREE.' 

COLTS  AND  HORSES  NEED  PROPER  TRAINING— PROPER  CARE 
in  treatment  of  Coughs  and  Colds.  Famous  horsemen  have  used  SPOHN'S 
COMPOUND  for  10  years.  A.  stimulating  expectorant.  Acts  on  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  of  nose,  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes.  Makes  breathing  easy  Brings 
quick  relief.  Give“SPOHN’S”at  first  Cough!  Sold  at  druggists — 60c  and 
$1.20.  Don't  wait  until  your  horse  gets  sick — get  a  bottle  of  SPOHN'S 
COMPOUND  today  Keep  it  handv.  Write  NOW  for  free  training  book. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.  BOX  852 v  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND  Alffr  tsr  Cou 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
L?ke  Wood  $H9  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— 500  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses— Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops — Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  for  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J. 


Fortify  Against  the  Shock  of  her 


"DANGER  MONTH" 


To  most  cows,  after  a  barn-fed  period,  the  function 
of  calving  comes  as  a  dangerous  shock.  A  perfectly 
normal  event  to  an  animal  in  robust  health,  freshen¬ 
ing  is  a  hazard  to  both  her  bodily  strength  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  if  she  is  under  par.  Because  winter 
months  provide  little  exercise  and  fresh  air,  with  a 
dry,  heavy  diet,  the  cow  that  freshens  in  winter  or 
spring  is  almost  certain  not  to  be  at  her  best. 

The  only  sensible  program  is  to  PREPARE  the 
dry  cow  for  the  coming  ordeal.  Kow-Kare  is  perform¬ 
ing  this  function  for  cow  owners  because  its  Iron, 
Iodine  and  medicinal  ingredients  are  designed  to 
tone  up  and  promote  vigor  in  the  organs  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  and  thus  offset  the  effect  of  winter 
confinement  and  feeding.  It  costs  very  little  to  pro¬ 
vide  Kow-Kare  for  freshening  cows — and  the  reward 
is— SAFE  CALVING. 

Condition  your  Cows 
for  Peak  Production 

In  the  regular  winter  milk-making  program,  the  slug¬ 
gish,  off-feed  cow  definitely  needs  this  conditioning 
aid.  To  neglect  a  cow  that  is  not  giving  her  full  quota 
of  milk  is  to  invite  breakdowns  of  a  costly  nature. 
Even  healthy  cows  find  the  winter  season  a  strain  on 
bodily  vigor  and  can  be  aided  to  a  more  robust  plane 
of  production  by  the  judicious  use  of  Kow-Kare  with 
the  feed. 

Cow  owners  are  working  their  dairy  as  a  factory 
manager  would  work  a  machine,  when  they  use  Kow- 
Kare.  Each  needs  “lubrication”  to  reduce  wear  and 
tear.  Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  feed  dealers,  general  stores 
and  druggists;  $1.25  and  65#  sizes.  Discounts  on 
dozens. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC; 

DEPT.  9,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


Free  Cow  Book 


Send  for  your  free  copy 
of  our  illustrated,  32- 
page  treatise,  “ First 
Aid  for  Dairy  Cows.” 
It  reveals  simple  treat¬ 
ments  for  most  cow  ail¬ 
ments;  written  by  a 
practising  veterinarian. 


CRACKED  TEATS,  WOUNDS 

a » 

- ‘W  Wool  Fat 


FREE  sample! 


CORONA  MFG.  CO. EE 


Kenton,  Ohio 


Outlook  for  Hogs 

From  mid-October  through  November 
November  1937  liog.  prices  declined  from 
about  $13  to  $S,  one  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
clines  on  record  for  the  period.  This  drop 
in  prices  reflected:  (l)the  much  larger- 
than-usual  seasonal  increase  of  slaughter 
supplies  of  hogs  in  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter;  (2)  the  weakening  in  consumer 
demand  for  meats  and  lard  since  late 
Summer;  (3)  the  weak  storage  demand 
for  hog  products,  which  in  turn  reflected 
partly  the  prospects  for  larger  slaughter 
supplies  of  hogs  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  of  this  year  than  a  year  earlier 
and  (4)  the  much  larger  supplies  of 
cottonseed  oil  available  from  the  record 
cotton  crop  of  1937. 

Hog  prices  advanced  moderately  in 
late  January  and  early  February.  The 
recent  rise  apparently  was  the  result  of 
some  ■strengthening  in  the  storage  demand 
for  hog  products,  although  marketings  of 
hogs  were  reduced  somewhat  in  early 
February.  The  spread  between  prices  of 
light  and  heavy  hogs  continued  unusually 
wide  in  January,  chiefly  beeause  of  the 
relatively  large  proportion  of  heavy 
market  supplies. 

Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  increased 
further  in  January.  Inspected  hog  slaugh¬ 
ter  for  the  month  totaled  4,201,000  head, 
which  was  six  percent  larger  than  in 
December  and  19  percent  greater  than  in 
January  last  year.  January  was  the  first 
month  in  the  current  marketing  year  to 
show  an  increase  in  liog  slaughter  over 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  earlier. 
Inspected  slaughter  in  January  was  the 
largest  for  the  month  since  1934,  although 
it  was  smaller  than  that  in  January  of 
most  years  prior  to  1934. 

Average  weights  of  hogs  marketed  have 
continued  to  increase.  The  average  weight 
at  the  seven  leading  markets  for  January 
was  about  240  pounds,  or  more  than  20 
pounds  above  the  average  a  year  earlier. 
Weights  of  hogs  marketed  in  December, 
also,  were  above  average  for  the  month. 
The  heavier  weights  in  recent  months 
over  a  year  earlier  reflect  the  much  larger 
supplies  and  lower  prices  of  corn  and 
other  feeds  this  year. 

Wholesale  prices  of  most  cuts  of  fresh 
and  cured  pork  were  steady  to  higher 
during  January.  Lard  prices  also 
strengthened  slightly  during  the  first  half 
of  the  month. 

The  changes  in  hog  prices  from  month 
to  month  the  remainder  of  the  present 
marketing  year  are  likely  to  be  much 
different  from  the  changes  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  last  year.  From 
February  though  April  last  year,  hog 
prices  were  fairly  steady,  whereas  some 
advance  is  probable  within  the  same 
period  this  year.  From  mid-May  to  mid- 
August  1937,  prices  experienced  one  of 
the  sharpest  advances  for  that  period  on 
record.  Although  some  advance  may 
occur  in  the  late  Summer  of  this  year,  it 
will  not  be  nearly  so  marked  as  that  in 
July  and  August  last  year. 

Storage  stocks  of  pork  and  lard  in¬ 
creased  considerably  during  January. 
Pork  stocks  on  February  1  totaled  553 
million  pounds,  or  39  percent  larger  than 
on  January  1,  but  they  were  much  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.  Lard  stocks  on 
February  1  were  nearly  double  those  of 
January  1,  but  they  were  considerably 
smaller  than  the  stocks  on  February  1 
last  year.  The  increase  in  stocks  during 
January  reflected  partly  a  larger  hog 
slaughter  than  in  the  preceding  month, 
but  it  also  appeared  to  be  partly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  improvement  in  storage 
demand.  Inspected  hog  slaughter  in 
January  was  only  six  percent  larger  than 
in  December  but  the  increase  in  pork 
stocks  in  January  was  155  million  pounds 
compared  with  an  increase  of  92  million 
pounds  in  December.  The  improvement 
in  storage  demand  is  also  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  despite  the  larger  slaughter 
in  January  than  in  December,  hog  prices 
tended  to  strengthen  in  contrast  to  the 
declining  trend  a  month  earlier. 

The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  from  October  through 
January  1937-38  was  11  percent  smaller 
than  that  of  fhe  corresponding  1936-37 
period,  but  the  total  dressed  weight  of 
inspected  hog  slaughter  was  only  five  per¬ 
cent  smaller.  The  increase  in  stocks  of 
pork  and  lard  from  October  through 
January  was  much  less  than  in  1936-37. 
The  smaller  movement  of  hog  products 
into  storage  about  offset  the  decrease  in 
the  total  dressed  weight  of  inspected  hog 
slaughter,  and  the  movement  of  hog  pro¬ 
ducts  into  consumption  from  October 
through  January  was  about  the  same  as 
that  of  a  year  earlier. 


p^HERE 

Mail  With  Name 
and  Address 

I  Milk . Cows 

1  am  interested  in 
O  Building  Barn 

□  Modernizing 

Barn 

□  Cow  Stalls 

□  Stanchions 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Litter  Carriers 

□  Sliding  Door 

Track 

□  Ventilation 

□  Hog  House 

□  Hay  Tools  ' 

□  Brooder  House 

□  Send  Free  Barn 

Plan  Book 


Now  you  can  save  two  ways 
when  you  build  or  modernize 
farm  buildings.  First,  use  Lou¬ 
den  Barn  Plan  Service.  Avoid 
costly  building  mistakes,  insure 
best  arrangement  for  top  ani¬ 
mal  production.  Save  barn 
work,  feed,  and  money.  Second, 
install  Louden  “Double-Life” 
Equipment  and  get  twice  the 
use  .  .  .  twice  the  economy. 
Send  for  the' new  Louden  Barn 
Plan  book  now  !  Contains  hun¬ 
dreds  of  suggestions  and  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  gained  from  71  years 
barn  planning  experience. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Dept.  F, 

1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  V. 

(Est.  1867) 

Fairfield,  Iowa;  Toledo,  St.  Paul, 


mm  »j 


"Everything  for  FARM  BUILDINGS" 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


FARM 


For 
Terra¬ 
cing, 
Grading, 
Ditching, 
Irrigating, 
Tile  drain¬ 
ing,  Leveling 
Founda¬ 
tions, 
Getting 
Angles, 
etc. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  A  &  M  Schools,  County 
Agents,  Builders  and  Individual  Landowners. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  literature  and  prices. 


BUILDERS’ 

LEVELS 

Are  SIMPLE, 
ACCURATE, 
DURABLE, 
COMPLETE. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or  money 
back 


Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

517  Stonewall  St.  ATLANTA  GA. 


Preferred  the  world 
over  for  Its  greater 
speed.easeof  han¬ 
dling,  rugged, 
lasting  dura¬ 
bility. 


STEWARj  clipmaster 


Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  Is  air 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  in  the  insulated  EASY- 
GRIP  handle  that  Is  barely  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Completely  Insulated — no  ground  wire  required.  The 
fastest  clipping,  coolest  running,  easiest-to-use  clipper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  Stays  sharp  longer. 
A  $25  value  for  $17.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00. 
Pay  balanceon  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  ofStewart 
electric  and  hand-powerClipping  and  Shearing  machines. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Com¬ 
pany,  5598  Roosevelt  Road.  Chicago,  Illinois.  43  years 
making  Quality  products. 


ANDERSON  PORTABLE  MILKERS 

No  installing  —  Plug 
into  any  lamp  socket 
and  milk  one  to  four 
cows  at.  a  time.  Metal 
arch  allows  free  pass¬ 
age  of  operator  and 
keeps  tubes  clean. 
Ii'ast.  extremely  sim¬ 
ple,  sanitary,  highly 
developed,  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  durable. 
Also  electric  head  pipe 
line  outfits.  You  must 
be  satisfied  they  are 
the  best  obtainable  or  no  sale.  Patented  and  pending. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Builders  of  High  Grade  Milkers  for  Over  20  Years. 


-  NEW  SUPER-QUALITY- 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Heavier,  thicker,  tougher  galvanizing. 
Finer,  longer-lasting  Copper-Bearing 
Steel.  Low  Factory-to-You  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fence;  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire. 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS  e 
Dept.  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'It  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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Berkshire  Hog  Sale 

Forty-one  bred  Berkshire  sows  sold  for 
a  total  of  $3,165  at  the  American  Berk¬ 
shire  Congress  sow  sale  held  January  28, 
in  connection  with  Farmers’  Week  at 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Bidding,  for  the  most  part  was  slow,  en¬ 
livened  only  oc-casionaly  by  active,  com¬ 
petitive  bidders.  The  average  sale  price 
was  around  $75,  much  lower  than  was 
predicted. 

This  national  consignment  sale  was  one 
of  the  few  events  of  its  kind  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Typy,  well-bred  sows  were  con¬ 
signed  from  25  of  the  leading  Berkshire 
herds  of  America,  from  seven  States,  and 
carrying  litters  by  the  best  boars  of  the 
breed. 

Top  sow  of  the  sale  went  to  Ed  Har¬ 
ris,  Salem,  N.  J.,  at  $162.50.  This  sow 
was  a  well-made  animal,  consigned  by 
Conner  Prairie  Farm,  Xoblesville,  Ind.f 
and  in  service  to  Willow  Lodge  Baron 
162,  the  1935  Grand  Champion  boar  of 
Canada.  Harris  also  purchased  Conner 
Prairie  Farms’  other  offering,  an  out¬ 
standing  two-year-old  at  $125. 

Heaviest  buyer  of  the  sale  was  G. 
Grimshaw,  a  Pennsylvania  breeder.  Six 
sows  were  knocked  off  to  him  for  a 
total  of  $3S7.  Two  other  animals  went 
to  Pennsylvania,  one  to  the  head  of  Perry 
Wallace,  Reynoklsville,  at  $100;  the 
other  to  Guy  Fullerton,  Enon  Valley, 
at  $50. 

A  generous  share  of  the  sows  stayed 
in  Ohio.  Ted  Ater,  Xenia,  purchased 
three  for  $147.50 ;  Ohio  State  University, 
two  for  a  total  of  $175;  Sid  Uhinch  of 
Medina,  two  for  $140;  Cecil  Millikan, 
Brookville,  two  for  $132.50. 

Ohio  breeders  buying  only  one  sow 
were  Merle  Hummell,  Pioneer,  $72.50 ; 
Amos  C.  Miller  and  Harry  C.  Runs  and 
Sons,  Catalia,  $65 ;  O.  R.  Crocker,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Junction,  $60;  Roy  Hazier, 
Washington  Court  House,  $72.50;  A.  W. 
Rife,  Good  Hope.  $55;  J.  E.  Shanaber- 
ger,  Bucyrus,  $62.50;  R.  W.  Pitkin,  Mt. 
Vernon.  $85 ;  J.  W.  Huntington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  $77.50 ;  Jack  Walton,  Plain  City, 
$47.50;  and  William  Horn,  Lancaster, 
$42.50. 

Lynnwood  Farms,  Carmel,  Ind.,  pur¬ 
chased  four  sows  for  $390 ;  Conner 
Prairie  Farm,  Xoblesville,  Ind.,  two  for 
$232.50. 

Buyers  from  other  States  were :  Hugh 
Hobkirk,  Williamsville.  Ill.,  two  at  a 
total  of  8177.50;  Bob  Newell,  Salem,  N. 
J.,  a  sow  at  $75 ;  M.  L.  Pierce,  Trimble, 
Tenn.,  one  at  $97.50;  Michigan  State 
College,  one  at  $75;  and  C.  B.  Teegardin 
and  Sons,  one  at  $57.50.  D.  E.  G. 


Teeth  of  Old  Horse 

I  have  a  mare  about  15  years  old  in 
good  order  but  her  coat  is  rough  and  dull. 
I  give  her  two  quarts  of  mixed  horse 
feed,  one  quart  of  cornmeal,  three  times 
a  day  and  she  seems  to  grind  her  grain 
well  but  she  eats  practically  no  hay.  At 
times  she  chews  it  but  spits  it  out.  I 
have  had  her  teeth  fixed  and  yet  there  is 
no  difference.  Can  you  suggest  anything 
which  we  might  do  to  aid  us  in  our 
trouble?  We  have  secured  many  valuable 
hints  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in 
the  past.  E.  s. 

Connecticut. 

We  very  often  have  inquiries  like 
yours,  where  a  horse  of  from  15  to  17  or 
19  years  seems  to  be  in  good  health,  but 
cannot  properly  eat  her  hay.  We  had  one 
a  few  days  ago  in  which  the  owner  had 
taken  care  of  the  teeth  of  an  old  horse, 


and  had  also  had  them  cared  for  by  a 
veterinarian  two  different  times,  but  in 
each  case  the  horse  soon  had  trouble 
again. 

There  is  very  little  you  can  do  in  the 
case  of  an  old  horse  to  correct  this  con¬ 
dition.  As  you  very  likely  know,  a  horse’s 
teeth  go  through  several  phases  of  growth 
and  development,  and  then  begin  to  break 
down  and  wear  away.  The  same  thing 
occurs  among  humans  and,  using  a 
theoretical  comparison  of  about  4% 
years’  development  in  a  hrose  for  each 
year  in  a  human,  the  horse  in  question 
is  at  least  70,  and  is  in  the  condition  the 
average  person  would  be  at  that  age 
without  false  teeth.  The  dentine  and 
enamel  are  pretty  well  worn  away,  leav¬ 
ing  the  soft,  pulpy  interiors,  and  these 
surfaces  soon  wrear  down  again  if  taken 
care  of. 

You  can  get  some  improvement  by  re¬ 
peated  dental  care,  but  otherwise  there  is 
very  little  to  do,  except  to  try  to  pick 
feeds  that  the  horse  can  eat,  and  supply 
a  conditioner  that  may  possibly  improve 
the  coat,  as  rough  and  harsh  coats  often 
are  due  to  indigestion. 

A  digestive  tonic,  composed  of  22  parts 
of  Glauber’s  salts,  18  parts  of  baking 
soda  and  9  parts  of  common  salt  is  good 
to  stimulate  the  appetite  and  aid  diges¬ 
tion.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoon  on  the 
feed  twice  daily.  A.  B.  A. 


Late  Winter  Care  of  Sheep 

Sheep  always  need  good  treatment. 
Summer  and  Winter,  and  many  individ¬ 
uals  show  their  appreciation  by  expression 
of  face  and  tone  of  voice  that  warms  the 
heart  of  their  keeper. 

Late  Winter  is  a  critical  time  with 
them  particularly  if  the  roots  or  other 
succulents  have  run  short,  something 
must  be  done  to  supply  this  need — more 
roots  if  possible.  Beet  pulp  and  linseed 
meal  are  both  useful.  The  idea  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  appetizing  ration  and  safety 
against  infections.  By  sowing  turnips  in 
the  cornfield  at  last  cultivation,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  get  enough  to  carry 
a  moderate  sized  flock  through  the 
Winter.  But  some  beet  pulp  in  the  ration 
is  always  a  safeguard.  Like  all  of  us 
sheep  long  for  Spring  and  green  fields,  and 
it  is  our  business  now  to  provide  extras 
where  needed  to  keep  them  feeling 
comfortable. 

A  visit  to  the  sheepslied  with  a  lantern 
just  before  bedtime  is  a  good  plan,  two 
or  three  may  be  startled  at  first,  but  all 
will  soon  get  used  to  these  night  trps  and 
welcome  them.  It  gives  the  owner  a 
chance  to  see  that  everything  is  right. 
Indications  of  lambing  may  suggest  a 
later  visit.  I  have  seved  many  lambs  by 
a  bit  watchfulness.  Every  such  lamb 
saved  may  put  ten  dollars  into  the 
owner’s  pocket  later. 

Ample  outdoor  exercise  of  the  flock 
during  the  day  is  desirable.  A  shed  with 
open  doors  and  the  run  of  a  yard  may  be 
sufficient,  but  opportunity  to  get  out 
away  from  the  buildings  for  a  time  and 
pick  over  a  little  good  hay  in  the 
sunshine  is  better.  w.  w.  n. 


Beets  for  Hogs 

Will  hogs  eat  mangle  beets?  G.  H. 

New  York. 

Hogs  eat  these  beets  quite  readily  as  a 
rule.  About  seven  pounds  are  considered 
in  feeding  value  worth  about  as  much  as 
a  pound  of  ground  barley. 


Van  VleeVs  Vigor  No.  1654,  prize  winning  Shropshire  ram  at  numerous  fairs  during 
1936  and  1937.  Bred,  owned  and  shown  by  Faw  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


Ford  TRUCKS  have  been  hired  hands  for  a  good 
many  years  on  thousands  and  thousands  of  farms. 
“Long-time”  Ford  owners  will  tell  you  that  every 
one  of  their  units  earned  its  board  and  keep  .  .  .  and 
then  some.  They’ll  also  tell  you  that  their  1938  Ford 
V-8  Trucks  are  the  finest  they  have  ever  owned — that 
they  are  the  most  dependable,  most  economical 
trucks  in  all  Ford’s  twenty  years  of  truck-building 
experience. 

The  1938  Ford  V-8  Trucks  have  larger,  quicker 
stopping  brakes.  They  steer  easier.  Cabs  are  more 
comfortable — with  softer  seat  cushions,  three  inches 
more  head  room.  And  new  styling  makes  the  1938 
Ford  V-8  Trucks  the  best  looking  in  all  Ford  history. 

This  year,  there  is  an  entirely  new  122-inch  wheel¬ 
base  truck  in  the  line  that  brings  new  economy  to 
loads  in  the  one-ton  range.  There’s  a  one-ton  body 
type  for  practically  every  need — one  of  which  may  be 
just  the  unit  to  save  you  time  and  money. 

If  you  have  not  yet  tried  a  1938  Ford  V-8  Truck, 
arrange  with  your  nearest  dealer  for  an  “on-the-job” 
test  as  soon  as  possible. 


FORD 
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YOU  AND 
ME  BOTH! 


Work  horses  and  mules  are 
often  out  of  condition  right 
when  you  need  them  most. 


I  DON’T 
FEEL  LIKE 
WORKING 


Winter  idleness,  stalk  fields 
and  roughage  tend  to  make 
work  stock  sluggish.  A  few 
feeds  of  grain  won’t  put  them 
in  shape. 

Condition  your  animals 
for  spring  work  with  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic .  Give 


them  Stock  Tonic  regularly 
for  at  least  a  month  before 
work  starts  in  earnest.  You 
can  feel  it  on  the  lines  when 
you  start  that  first  furrow 
around  the  field!  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

!RjkAJL<xajch.  Ta-n_m_  ‘ThaLlcL 


SORE  SHOULDERS 


I  I  [  |J  Lice  are  worse  on  livestock 
1  v  in  winter,  because  the  long 
hair  harbors  these  parasites.  Kill 
lice  with  Dr.  Hess  Powdered  Louse 
Killer.  You  just  rub  the  Powder 
down  next  to  the  skin.  It’s  the 
fumes  that  kill,  and  the  animal’s 
long  winter  coat  holds  these  fumes 
for  days.  2 'A  lbs.  65c,  6  lbs.  $1.25. 


Keep  a  can  of  Dr.  Hess  Medi¬ 
cated  Powder  handy  for  har¬ 
ness  galls,  wire  scratches  and  cuts, 
and  similar  wounds  or  sores.  Also 
for  family  use — for  burns,  chafing, 
galling,  or  tired  and  sweaty  feet. 


Park  &  Pollard  Doublex  and  Milkmaid 
Dairy  Rations  pay  the  dairyman  a  profit 
by  protecting  herd  health  and  producing 
exceptional  results  at  the  pail.  Prove  it! 
.  .  .  See  your  local  dealer  for  the  Park  & 
Pollard  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  Boston,  Mass. 


et  GREATER  PRODUCTION 
BETTER  HERD  HEALTH 
i  BIGGER  PROFITS./ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Useful  Grade  Ayrshire 

The  Canadian  Ayrshire  Review  reports 
that  the  grade  Ayrshire  cow  Brownie, 
bred  and  owned  by  George  T.  Dagg  and 
Son.  Shawville,  Que..  has  completetd  her 
tenth  lactation  period  with  a  production 
of  12,987  lbs.  milk,  545  lbs.  fat.  4.2%, 
in  365  days. 

Brownie's  milk  was  weighed  in  just  the 
same  manner  as  that  produced  by  her 
purebred  herd  mates  in  the  Burnholm 
herd  which  were  entered  in  the  Record  of 
Performance.  The  R.  O.  P.  Inspectors, 
as  heretofore,  made  tests  of  Brownie  s 
milk  at  the  time  they  made  similar  tests 
of  the  milk  produced  by  the  purebred 
members  of  the  herd. 

Added  to  her  previous  nine  records 
Brownie  has  now  produced  a  total  of 
107.906  lbs.  milk,  the  fat  content  of  which 
averaged,  as  nearly  as  can  be  figured, 
around  4.1%  based  on  the  tests,  made 
by  R.  O.  F.  Inspectors,  during  seven  of 
her  ten  lactation  periods — during  three  of 
her  lactation  periods  her  milk  was 
weighed  regularly  but  not  tested. 

As  regards  her  butterfat  production. 
Arthur  Dagg  writes :  .  as  nearly 

as  one  can  figure  her  butterfat  would 
work  out  at  around  4.1%  and  figuring  on 
this  basis  she  might  be  credited  with 
4,424  lbs.  butterfat  in  3.03S  days.” 

This  therefore  makes  it  that  Brownie 
has  given  a  higher  yield  of  milk  and  ap¬ 
parently  a  higher  yield  of  butterfat  than 
“Old  No.  29.”  an  Ayrshire  grade  c-ow 
owned  by  the  Colby  Experiment  Station. 
Colby,  Kansas,  which  has  up  to  now 
apparently  held  the  World's  record  for  a 
grade  cow. 

‘‘Brownie  is  due  to  freshen  again  on 
March  2.  193S  and  weighs  around  1.500 
lbs.”  “She  is  carrying  her  years  like  a 
three  year  old  and  barring  an  accident 
should  carry  on  for  several  years  yet.” 

As  reported  in  the  May  1926  issue  of 
the  Review,  three  of  Brownie’s  daughters 
had  up  to  that  time  made  an  excellent 
showing  at  the  pail  and  in  writing  about 
one  of  them,  recently,  Mr  Dagg  said 
“Brownie  4th,  the  old  cow’s  third  daugh¬ 
ter,  is  well  started  on  her  present  lacta¬ 
tion  period.  She  freshened  on  October  7, 
1937,  and  up  to  the  end  of  December  had 
given  3.S91  lbs.  milk  and  a  rather  sensa¬ 
tional  test  of  7%  which  gives  her  292 
lbs.  butterfat  in  84  days.  As  a  three  year 
old  she  produced  11.00S  lbs,  milk,  623 
lbs.  butterfat. 

“In  addition  to  the  others  which  were 
previously  reported  we  now  have  two 
daughters  of  this  cow  by  South  Craig 
Glencoe,  Imp.  and  Deschambault  Top 
Grade  24N,  a  son  of  Beaoonsfield  Mabel, 
well-known  Silver  Cup  and  show  ring 
winner.” 


Dairying  in  Oregon 

Parts  of  Oregon  are  particularly  well 
adapted  to  dairying.  Oregon  Dairy  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  association  has  been  organized 
as  the  successor  to  the  27-year-old  Oregon 
Butter  and  Ice  Cream  Makers’  associa¬ 
tion.  Edward  D.  Conley  of  Portland  was 
elected  new  president;  Iv.  C.  Toole  of 
Portland,  vice-president ;  Dr.  G.  H. 
Wilster,  Oregon  State  college,  secretary 
and  F.  F.  Moser,  Corvallis,  treasurer. 
New  directors  are  Russell  Jackson, 
Union;  G.  H.  Grover,  Grants  Pass:  John 
Bigler,  Mt.  Angel ;  James  Goss  and  Lyle 
Hammack,  Portland. 

Roy  J.  Thomsen  of  the  Eugene  Farm¬ 
ers’  creamery  won  the  sweepstakes  prize 
in  buttermaking  and  was  named  “Master 
Buttermaker  of  Oregon"  for  the  past 
year.  The  $350  H.  C.  Raven  Memorial 
revolving  trophy  was  awarded  for  the 
time  to  Ed.  Rice,  of  the  Grays  River 
plant  of  the  Lower  Columbia  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  the  best  record  at  the  last 
Pacific  International  Dairy  Products 
Show.  The  association  named  a  permanent 
committee  to  campaign  for  a  new  dairy 
manufacturing  laboratory  plant  at  the 
college. 


Potatoes  for  Hogs 

When  one  has  a  goodly  amount  of  cull 
potatoes  on  hand  they  may  sometimes  be 
fed  profitably  and  successfully  to  hogs,  as 
a  part  of  the  ration,  by  boiling  them  and 
using  with  either  corn  or  mixed  grains. 
They  may  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  of  the  potatoes  weighed  before 
cooking  to  a  pound  of  corn,  or  three  to 
six  pounds  to  the  pound  of  barley  in  fat¬ 
tening  hogs.  It  was  found  by  Henry  at 
the  Wisconsin  Station  that  it  took  422 
pounds  of  potatoes  to  replace  100  pounds 
of  cofnmeal.  Experiments  with  barley  at 
the  Oregon  Station  indicate  that  340  to 
381  pounds  of  potatoes  will  replace  100 
pounds  of  barley.  With  these  figures  to 
go  by  one  can  very  easily  determine 
whether  feeding  potatoes  will  be  a  profit¬ 
able  venture,  considering  both  grain  and 
potato  prices  on  one’s  farm.  e.  b.  g. 

Missouri. 


•  Longer  Tapered,  Spring  Tempered  Tines  — 
on  ALL-WHITE  Handles  o{  the  Toughest  Ash. 

•  27%  Stronger  at  the  Ferrule  —  Yet  Resilient 
as  Ever  tor  Easy  Withdrawal  from  the  Load. 

•  Always  in  Balance  and  Serviceable  tor  the 
Lite  ot  the  Steel  —  because  ot  UNION'S 
Exclusive  Right  Repair  Handle  Fitting 
Service. 

You  get  2  TO  4  TIMES  MORE  SERVICE 
for  your  money  when  you  buy  these  newest 
UNION  Tools.  Not  only  are  they  better 
tempered,  better  balanced,  easier  to  work  with, 
but,  in  case  of  accidental  breakage,  you  need 
only  ask  your  dealer  for  the  number  of  Right 
Repair  Handle  that  is  stamped  in  the  handle 
of  your  tool.  We  guarantee  your  tool,  when 
so  repaired,  will  have  the  exact  hang,  balance 
and  feel  of  your  original  tool.  If  dealer  can’t 
supply  these  tools,  send  us  his  name. 

UNION  Tools  are  Renewable  — 

ALWAYS  IN  BALANCE 

Every  Tool 

Handle  is  voeKOHdlKco. 

Permanently 
Marked 
Like  This! 


Every 

Right  Repair 
Handle  is 
Marked 
Like  This! 

THE  UNION  FORE  &  HOE  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


r-vr"" ' 

union  ro**  saas-t 

TO  REPAIR  cORRECTt,*  USE 

*U»HT  REPAIR  HAmUZm  so 


rpsht  agvAia  mmmMm., , 


USER  OF  CHAM! 


ySe*”S, 

ibstitute'.  One  P  d  of 

replaces  16  cows 
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Save's  time  and 
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SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

BY  ORDERING  EARLY 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sale*  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY, 

„  P.  O.  Box  556. 

Schenectady,  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  4.  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick.  Md. 


STEADY  WORK— GOOD  PAY-RELIABLE  MAN 

WANTED  to  call  on  farmers,  no  experience  or  capi¬ 
tal  required.  Pleasant  work.  Home  every  night.  Make 
up  to  $12  a  day.  Wonderful  new. proposition.  Particulars 
Free.  Write  McNESS  CO..  Dept.  93,  Freeport,  Illinois 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Raising  Dairy  Calves 

Seeing  at  times  the  discussion  of  the 
best  way  to  raise  dairy  calves.  A  few 
years  back  I  went  from  home  to  a  town 
some  distance  away  to  buy  a  fine-looking 
Jersey  springer.  This  Jersey  was  a  for¬ 
ward  springer,  apparently  would  calve  in 
next  tln*ee  weeks.  I  did  not  like  the  ud¬ 
der  very  much,  leather  thick.  I  never  like 
to  buy  a  cow  just  calved  and  ship  her  as 
it  always  seemed  to  have  some  peculiar 
effect  physically  on  her  milking  qualities. 

I  had  her  shipped  to  my  farm.  She 
had  a  fine  heifer  calf  but  the  mother  was 
no  good  as  a  milker  as  she  had  garget 
in  two  teats.  I  put  her  calf  and  two 
more  heifer  calves  of  the  same  age  and 
she  took  them  nicely.  I  fed  liberally,  also 
the  calves,  and  after  three  months  took 
the  calves  off  and  put  three  more  week- 
old  calves  on  her  and  she  raised  them 
line  also,  until  three  months  old.  She 
was  well  down  on  her  milk  then.  I  put 
one  more  on  her  and  she  raised  that  one 
also.  She  raised  seven  fine  heifers  in 
one  year  and  all  milked  in  the  dairy. 
The  secret  was  that  she  was  of  the  most 
loving  disposition  and  very  tame. 

Now  could  not  a  man  have  just  five  or 
six  cows  like  her  and  in  a  couple  of  years 
start  a  dairy?  I  have  handled  cattle  for 
over  50  years  and  like  cattle.  I  will  say 
to  any  man  who  has  to  give  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  a  dairy  and  if  he  does  not  like 
cattle  and  his  dairy,  nine  out  of  ten  will 
be  failures.  I  am  writing  this  to  encour¬ 
age  young  men  going  into  this  business  to 
try  to  help  them  in  their  work. 

H.  B.  G KIMBALL. 


Lump  Jaw 

I  have  a  heifer  one  year  old.  I  feed 
all  the  Timothy  hay  she  will  eat,  one  pint 
of  grain  twice  a  day,  two  pounds  of  corn- 
meal  to  one  pound  of  wheat  bran.  She 
runs  loose  in  a  box  stall.  She  has  a 
lump  on  her  throat  on  the  right  side  of 
the  windpipe  about  the  size  of  a  goose 
egg.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  solid ;  the 
hide  is  loose  over  it.  It  may  be  fastened 
to  the  muscle  of  the  neck.  j.  w.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

From  your  description,  probably  the 
trouble  with  your  heifer  is  a  beginning 
case  of  lump  jaw,  or  actinomycosis.  This 
disease  is  caused  by  actinomyees,  or  the 
“ray  fungus.”  The  spores  of  the  fungus 
are  carried  into  the  skin  or  mucous 


membranes  by  the  grain  hull  or  beard ;  or 
lacerations  caused  by  sharp  particles  of 
feed  or  other  objects  invaded  by  the 
fungus.  Cattle  that  have  access  to  barley 
straw  stacks  often  are  affected. 

The  disease  is  not  directly  contagious, 
nor  is  a  tendency  to  it  hereditary.  It 
spreads  through  the  medium  of  grains 
and  forage. 

In  this  disease  a  large,  smooth  tumor 
forms  in  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  or 
under  the  ear,  or  between  the  lower  jaw 
bones.  The  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw  often  become  diseased  and  honey¬ 
combed.  The  lump  opens,  discharges  pus, 
and  angry  red  “proud  flesh”  then  pro¬ 
trudes.  Chewing  becomes  difficult  and 
emanciation  ensues. 

When  soft  tissues  are  involved  they  can 
be  removed  by  dissection  or  sloughed  out 
with  caustics.  Treatment  rarely  pays  in 
cases  where  the  disease  has  been  allowed 
to  progress  to  a  stage  where  the  bones 
are  involved.  A  veterinarian  should  be 
employed  to  operate. 


Internal  treatment  with  potassium 
iodide  in  the  drinking  water  should  also 
be  given.  The  average  dose  is  one  dram, 
given  twice  daily  until  it  causes  iodisin, 
indicated  by  slobbering,  weeping,  scurfy 
skin  and  weakness.  The  treatment  is  most 
effective  in  actinomycosis  of  the  tongue 
“wooden  tongue.”  In  this  case  we  would 
advise  the  above  treatment  first  of  all,  and 
if  you  do  not  get  results  it  would  be  best 
to  have  your  veterinarian  operate  and 
remove  the  tumor.  b.  h.  b. 


Feeding1  Brood  Sows 

Will  you  tell  me  as  to  proper  feeding 
of  brood  sow?  d.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

A  good  grain  mixture  for  brood  sows 
consists  of :  Ground  oats,  300  pounds ; 
ground  corn,  100  pounds ;  wheat  bran, 
100  pounds ;  fishmeal,  50  pounds.  Also 
make  a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  steamed  bone- 
meal,  iodized  stock  salt  and  ground  lime¬ 


stone  and  mix  in  five  pounds  of  the  min¬ 
eral  mixture  with  each  100  pounds  of  the 
grain  feed. 

Use  enough  of  the  mixed  feed  to  keep 
the  sow  in  fair  flesh,  not  too  fat.  See 
that  she  has  exercise.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  feeding  at  some  distance 
from  the  pen.  Keep  good  quality  Alfalfa 
hay  before  her  in  rack  at  all  times,  throw 
out  the  refused  stemmy  part ;  it  may  be 
fed  to  other  stock.  Keep  the  mineral 
mixture  before  her  in  clean,  dry  container 
at  all  times.  If  skim-milk  is  available 
feed  what  she  will  clean  up  twice  daily 
with  relish.  r.  w_  n 


Livestock  in  New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  dairy  industry  is 
growing.  During  1937  approximately 
419.000,000  quarts  of  milk  were  produced 
on  New  Jersey  farms.  Nearly  145,000 
cows  were  milked  in  1937.  The  total  1937 
farm  value  of  milk  was  about  .$25,000,000, 
or  $1,500,000  more  than  in  1936,  and 
neaily  $11,000,000  more  than  in  1933, 
when  the  industry  was  recovering  from 
the  severe  depression. 

The  number  of  cattle  is  increasing. 
There  were  on  January  1,  1936,  approxi¬ 
mately  1SS.000  head  of  cattle  in  the  state  ; 
the  next  year  the  number  increased  to 
192,000  and  on  January  1  of  this  year 
the  estimate  was  194.000. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  State  the 
first  of  this  year  was  3S.OOO;  mules, 
4.000;  sheep,  6,000;  hogs.  76.000.  The 
total  value  of  all  livestock  was 
$26,266,000. 


Formula  for  Louse  Powder 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  the  for¬ 
mula  which  you  gave  at  the  Worcester 
meeting  for  louse  powder  to  be  used  on 
dairy  cattle.  l.  t.  t. 

Massachusetts. 

The  formula  referred  to  at  the  Wor¬ 
cester  meeting  was  one  which  the  late 
William  Pew  used  with  success  at  Briar- 
cliff.  It  consisted  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  hellebore  and  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  used  as  a  dusting  powder.  An  old 
baking-powder  can  with  nail  holes 
punched  in  the  top  makes  a  good  con¬ 
tainer.  It  should  be  sprinkled  and  rubbed 
well  into  the  hair,  along  the  back,  where 
the  belly  and  under  the  legs,  in  fact  all 
places  where  contact  is  desired  and  nec¬ 
essary.  b.  w.  d. 


d  his  two-year-old  Guernsey  bull.  Lake  Delaware  King's  Prince, 
the  1937  Walton,  A.  Y .,  Fair.  This  enterprising  young  Dela- 


Arthur  McDonald  and  his 

Grand  Champion  at  the  luoi  nation,  a.  x .,  fair.  This  enterprising  young  _ 
ware  County  farmer  won  this  as  a  calf,  selling  tickets  for  the  Walton  Fair. 


fed  cows  buy  pasture  land 
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WHERE  DIO  VOU 
GET  THE 
MONEY  TO  BUY 
THIS  BOWMAN 
TRACT,  CARA? 


THE  PROFIT 
FROM  MV 
COWS 
BOUGHT  IT. 


I  D  LUCE  TO 
TAICE  A  LOOK. 
AT  THOSE  MONEY¬ 
MAKING  COWS/ 


COME  ALONG; 
I’LL  SHOW 
THEM 
TO  VOU 


7  THERE  THEY  ARE  ..... 

38  OF  'EM,  GIVING  110 
TO  120  GALLONS  OF 
MILK.  A  DAY.  TWO 
MONTHS  AGO  I  U/AS  ONLY 
GETTING  90. 

£ 


I  SWITCHED  TO 
ESHELMAN  AND  MILK. 
PRODUCTION  INCREASED 
25%.THE  EXTRA  PROFIT  FROM 
ESHELMAN  DAIRY  FEED 
BOUGHT  THE^x  PASTURE, 


ESHELMAN 
MUST  KNOW  HOW 
TO  MAKE  FEEDS 
THAT  LEAVE 
YOU  FARMERS 
A  PROFIT. 


“I  was  shipping  90  gallons  of  milk  daily.  On  July  10 
I  switched  to 

(St/w&nOH,  DAIRY  FEED 

which  cost  several  dollars  a  ton  less  than  the  feed  I  had  been 
using.  On  July  12  I  shipped  100  gallons  and  ever  since 
have  been  shipping  1 10  to  120  gallons  daily  with  the  same 
38  cows.”  (Name  on  request.) 


JOHN  W. 


Progressive  Dealers  Carry  QAcCmOM,  Feeds 

CdAl&MOH, 


SALES  OFFICES: 
LANCASTER.  PA.  CIRCLEVILLE.  O. 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


&  SONS 


LANCASTER.  PA. 


MILLS: 
YORK,  PA. 


CIRCLEVILLE.  O. 


WORTH  A 
DAILY  RUB 
WITH 

BAG  BALM 


/MILK 
FLOW 


The  irritating  cuts,  chaps  and  scratches,  the  often  unnoticed  bruises 
and  incipient  ills  of  teats  and  udders  can  be  treated  and  healed, 
and  more  serious  troubles  frequently  forestalled  by  this  daily  care! 
It’s  an  “insurance  policy”  worth  adopting  and  one  that  will  earn 
you  dairy  dollars. 

>  It  costs  little  to  keep  Bag  Balm  always  handy  and  use  it  regularly  to  keep 
the  milk-giving  organs  soft,  pliable  and  healthy.  Caked  bag,  inflammation 
and  many  common  troubles  respond  amazingly  to  the  softening,  stimulating 
action  of  this  time-tested  healer — an  ointment  and  liniment  in  one. 

And  remember — only  Bag  Balm  can  give  you  Bag  Balm  results — accept 
no  substitute,  no  matter  how  similar  in  name  or  appearance. 

In  the  big-value  package ,  60i  at  feed,  drug  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores  or  sent  postpaid  if  dealer  is  out  of  stock. 

BAG  BALM  DILATORS.  Smooth,  ivory -like — 
they  hold  the  teat  canal  in  normal  position 
while  healing.  Cannot  absorb  pus  infection. 
Packed  in  Bag  Balm  medicated  ointment, 
25  in  handy  box,  60*. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

DEPT.  9 -A,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


INC. 


IO  OUNCES  -  ONLY  6Qc 


BAG  BALM  awA 


25  PACKED  IN 
BAG  BALM-60c 


dilators 
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Climbing  Vines  Provide 
Shade  and  Ornament 

“They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig  tree ;  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid;  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it." — 
Micah. 

From  the  remotest  times,  the  vine  has 
held  its  place  in  the  heart  of  man  as  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  peaceful  habitation.  Wher¬ 
ever  homes  are  built  and  owners  seek  to 
convert  them  into  homey  places,  climbing 
A'ines  have  a  place.  Old  houses,  lacking 
beauty  of  architecture  lose  much  of  their 
stiffness  under  the  graceful  mantle  of  a 
flowering  vine.  In  fact,  vines  impart  a 
touch  of  mellowness  and  permanence  to 
any  garden  scene. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  trees, 
vines  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  plants 
for  beautifying  the  home  grounds.  Trees 
need  time  for  development,  whereas,  cer¬ 
tain  vines  will  produce  a  fine  effect  in  the 
first  season.  There  are  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  of  hardy  vines.  Many  are  na¬ 
tive  and  may  be  transplanted  from  the 
Avoods,  and  a  few  of  them  may  cost  a 
dollar.  No  plant  gives  a  better  return  for 
the  money  expended,  and  they  are  almost 
free  from  diseases  and  insects.  No  prun¬ 
ing  needed,  save  sometime  the  cutting  of 
stray  ends  about  the  windows.  Once  es¬ 
tablished,  the  roots  forage  for  themselves 
like  those  of  a  tree.  Planting  is  perma¬ 
nent  in  most  cases,  and  only  a  little  care 
is  needed  for  even  the  most  delicate  of 
hardy  vines. 

Vines  should  form  a  part  of  every  gar¬ 
den  picture.  Fences,  trellises,  arches  and 
side  walls  are  good  places  which  many 
times  need  the  cover  of  a  vine.  Climbing 
vines  may  be  annual  or  perennial.  If 
one  has  an  old  brick  Avail,  Boston  ivy 
forms  an  excellent  cover,  coming  up  year 
after  year  and  creeping  its  Avay  over  the 
Avail.  Such  vines  help  to  cover  unsightly 
places  AA'here  they  exist. 

For  quick  growth  and  brilliant  bloom 
we  depend  on  annual  vines.  These,  of 
course,  need  no  pruning  or  Winter  care, 
because  at  the  end  of  the  season  their 
life  is  over.  Madeira  vine  is  one  of  the 
annuals  often  used.  A  tuberous  root  is 
planted  (it  may  go  into  the  ground 
early)  ;  from  it  a  vine  which  climbs 
nearly  20  feet  groAVS  and  beautiful  blooms 
are  developed,  which  are  fragrant.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  the  vine  dies  down. 
Dig  up  the  tubers,  put  them  away  and 
they  will  be  ready  for  another  year's 
planting. 

Moonflower  is  a  very  charming  thing. 
Plant  it,  if  possible,  on  the  Avest  side 
of  a  building,  although  it  will  do  well  on 
the  east  side.  The  blossoms,  large.  Avhite 
and  fragrant,  open  at  night  and  therefore 
one  might  plan  for  this  to  be  in  some 
spot  in  the  garden  where  one  likes  to  sit 
in  the  evening. 

Balloon  vine,  which  often  grows  about 
10  feet  high,  is  another  excellent  vine. 

Cup  and  saucer  vine,  or  Cobea  scan- 
dens,  comes  from  seed  and  will  grow  20 
feet  high. 

Many  like  the  Japanese  hop  because  it 
has  rather  handsome  foliage,  but  the  hop¬ 
like  odor  is  not  always  enjoyed.  It 
climbs  by  means  of  its  tendrils. 

Of  course,  morning-glory  —  both  com¬ 
mon  and  Japanese— and  nasturtium  are 
well-known  annual  climbers. 

Another  good  one  is  the  canary  bird 
vine.  This,  as  one  would  anticipate,  has 
a  yellow  blossom  and  also 
grows  about  20  feet  high. 

Many  of  the  older 
liomseteads  liaA’e  porches 
shaded  by  the  Dutchman’s 
Pipe,  one  of  the  native 
vines  of  the  Eastern 
United  States.  The 
blooms  of  nearly  all 
plants  of  this  family  are 
curiously  shaped  and 
some  of  the  tropical  va¬ 
rieties  are  noted  for  the 
strange  flowers  and  the 
un welcomed  scent  which 
they  give  off.  For  shade 
they  are  mostly  concerned 
with  the  foliage,  and  it  is 
in  this  that  the  Dutch¬ 
man’s  Pipe  excels.  This 
vine  is  a  rapid  groAver, 
useful  for  covering  spots 
at  the  garden  corners 
temporarily  unused. 

Closely  r  ange  d  large, 
heart-shaped  leaves  ar¬ 
range  themselves  shingle- 
fashion  in  green  masses, 
affording  a  dense  shade  to 
porches  on  sunny  expos¬ 
ures. 

The  flower  clematis 
contains  showy  herhs  and 
tAVO  kinds  of  vines  noted 
in  gardens.  The  most 
prominent  vine  is  per¬ 
haps  the  Jackmani  cle¬ 
matis,  because  of  its  as¬ 
tonishing  display  of  bril¬ 
liant  blue-purple  blooms, 


massed  and  clustered  in  such  a  way  that 
they  face  outward  from  the  porch,  pre¬ 
senting  a  dazzling  array  of  flowers. 
The  shade  of  this  showy,  flowering  cle¬ 
matis  also  is  satisfactory.  Other  colors 
are  afforded  by  different  varieties — AAThite, 
rose  and  reddish,  with  flowers  almost  as 
large  as  Jackmani,  but  they  have  not 
flourished  or  become  popular  in  the 
region  of  Eastern  NeAv  York. 

The  second  type  of  clematis  is  the 
virgin’s  bower,  or  old  man's  beard  type, 
including  those  with  fruit-clusters  ar¬ 
ranged  in  masses  of  white  fringe.  They 
have  thousands  of  small  Avhite  flowers  in 
Summer,  carried  on  long  herbaceous 
stems  AA'ith  leaves  twining  their  stalks 
around  the  supports  furnished  for 
them. 

The  virgin’s  boAver  is  Clematis  pani- 
culata  from  Japan,  a  rapid  groAver  suit¬ 
able  for  porch,  garden,  fence  or  trellis. 
The  native  American  kind  is  Clematis 
virgiana,  and  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Japanese  Avith  good  results,  making  an  es¬ 
pecially  effective  shoAving  Avhen  in  fruit. 

Wisteria  is  the  supreme  flowering  vine 
for  iris  time,  and  for  Japanese  gardens. 


any  of  its  varieties,  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  is  popular  for  porches.  It  is  a 
slender,  woody  vine,  but  hardy  and  per¬ 
sistent,  and  has  small  leathery  green 
leaves,  which  turn  reddish  yellow.  The 
variety  called  Hallenana-Halls,  or  mere¬ 
ly  Japanese  honeysuckle,  is  the  one  best 
cultivated  in  this  country.  The  leaves  are 
almost  evergreen — that  is,  they  persist 
through  most  Winters. 

A  fairly  large  group  of  Ipomoeas  be¬ 
longs  to  the  annual  vine  circle.  This  group 
includes  the  moonflower  (Ipomoea  Bona- 
nox),  second  most  rapid  growing  of  all 
the  annual  vines.  The  large  white  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  moonflower,  opening  at  night, 
make  it  invaluable  for  effects  in  the  gar¬ 
den  after  sunset,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  satisfactory  screen  by  day.  The 
morning-glory  (Ipomoea  purpurea)  is  the 
most  common  of  the  day-flowering  Ipo¬ 
moeas. 

Love-in-a-puff  ( Cardisopermum  halica- 
cabum),  or  balloon  vine,  has  a  fruit  that 
delights  the  children.  Flowers  are  in¬ 
conspicuous,  but  the  seed  pods,  resem¬ 
bling  tiny  balloons,  are  freely  produced. 
It  is  a  tender  vine  and  neither  a  rapid 


Climbing  Flowering  Vine  Used  to  Shade  Porch 


It  is  recommended  not  because  of  the  an¬ 
cient  traditions  of  Japanese  gardens,  but 
for  the  colorful  beauty  obtainable  for 
modern  gardens.  In  Japan  old  vines  are 
cared  for  and  are  revered  for  their  beuaty. 
In  America  we  still  groAV  them  only  on 
occasional  jAorches  and  in  a  feAV  noted 
Japanese  gardens.  They  are  extremely 
slioAvy  anyAvhere. 

The  trumpet  creeper,  of  the  begonia 
group  of  gorgeous  greenhouse  vines,  is 
hardy.  An  old  favorite  Avhich  is  not  used 
enough  is  our  native,  Tecoma  radicans, 
the  most  nearly  tropical  in  floral  display 
of  any  of  our  vines.  The  blooms  are  red 
trumpets  in  August  clusters,  and  at  that 
season  of  the  year  they  can  be  made  to 
cover  stone  walls,  arbors,  high  banks 
and  pergolas  not  over  10  or  15  feet  high. 
It  may  be  used  to  cover  old  thickets  and 
unused  stone  piles.  For  Summer  gar¬ 
dens  and  porches  on  homes  used  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  seasons,  the  trumpet-creeper 
is  A’aluable. 

Associated  with  song  and  story  is  the 
popular  honeysuckle  vine.  Associated 
Avith  moonlight  and  the  month  of  June, 
when  it  blooms,  honeysuckle  is  most 
noted  for  its  night  fragrance,  which  is 
heavy  and  SAveet  and  carried  far  on  the 
night  air.  The  Japanese  honeysuckle,  or 


nor  a  tall  grower.  The  hyacinth  bean 
(Dolichos  lablab),  has  spikes  of  purple 
or  of  Avhite  floAvers.  borne  well  out  from 
the  foliage,  followed  by  a  similar-colored 
fruit.  Though  a  moderate  groAver,  it  is  a 
Avise  choice  for  a  dry  situation.  The 
climbing  nasturtium  (Tropaeolum)  is  an¬ 
other  reliable  vine  for  a  dry  place.  Its 
floAvers,  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
variety  of  colors,  are  as  good  for  cut¬ 
ting  as  those  of  the  dwarf  variety.  Its 
fresh  greenness  and  flower  brilliancy  are 
sure  to  please.  Another  good  vine  is  the 
myrtle  or  perhvinkle  with  oval,  bright 
green,  substantial  foliage  and  pretty  blue 
floAvers  which  thrives  in  shade. 

The  evergreen  bittersAveet.  often  called 
Avintercreeper  (Euonymus  radicans),  is  a 
reliable  evergreen  vine  and  will  increase 
in  favor  as  it  becomes  better  known.  It 
may  be  used  to  run  up  tall  trees,  cover 
walls  or  carpet  the  ground. 

No  list  of  perennial  vines  has  more  to 
offer  than  the  list  of  annuals.  Variety, 
gay  floAvers,  dense  foliage,  height,  dis¬ 
tinctive  fruit,  little  care — annual  vines 
provide  all  of  these.  The  certain  success, 
the  immediate  satisfaction,  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  trying  a  new  annual  each  year 
ai’e  hearty  endorsements  for  these  old 
garden  favorites.  e.  w.  g. 


March  12,  1938 

A  Blueberry  Specialist 
Reports 

This  is  about  the  time  of  the  year 
when  I  Avrite  my  annual  report  from  the 
Puget  Sound  Country.  We  had  a  avou- 
derful  crop  of  Eastern  Blueberries  this 
year,  and  to  make  it  more  interesting,  Ave 
had  some  6,000  seedling  plants  in  bearing. 
Every  year  I  get  all  excited  about  some 
neAV  ones  that  sIioav  up  better  than  any¬ 
thing  Ave  ever  had  before,  only  the  next 
season  to  find  neAV  ones  still  better  It  is 
getting  so  hoav  AAre  are  surprised  at  noth¬ 
ing.  and  the  old  varieties  look  pretty 
poor  and  Ave  wonder  Avhy  Ave  ever  planted 
some  of  them.  I  aauII  start  digging  up 
some  of  the  old  ones  this  Winter  and  re¬ 
place  with  better  plants.  We  have  the 
Florida  blueberries  on  trial  and  they 
look  promising.  They  ripen  very  late. 

Our  blueberry  crop  seems  to  get  three 
times  larger  each  year.  We  have  started 
canning  in  glass  jars  as  a  sort  of  experi¬ 
ment.  It  Avill  help  stabilize  the  market 
on  days  of  heavy  picking,  but  really  aa7c 
should  have  no  heavy  days,  as  the  blue¬ 
berries  seem  to  keep  for  weeks  in  good 
condition.  Our  cool  Summers  are  a  great 
help  this  Avay.  We  have  an  inquiry  from 
England  already  for  the  canned  berries 
and  one  from  another  State. 

Our  blueberries  are  not  planted  on  the 
usual  peat  soils  that  are  recommended 
for  them,  and  it  was  predicted  that  Avre 
would  make  a  failure  of  them  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  but  not  so,  as  our  berries  are  the 
finest  and  SAveetest  grown  out  here.  They 
do  groAV  large  bushes  on  the  peat  soii, 
but  we  have  a  better  balanced  soil  in 
our  upland  and  the  berries  are  SAveeter, 
the  bushes  groAV  more  open  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  probably  get  more  sunshine. 

I  wish  some  R.  N.-Y.  reader  would 
find  me  a  plant  of  the  blueberry  AAdiose 
botanical  name  is  “Vacinnium  A'acillans,” 
which  bears  large  berries.  It  is  urgently 
needed  for  breeding  purposes.  This  spe¬ 
cies  has  12  chromosomes,  Avhile  the  regu¬ 
lar  commercial  species  all  have  24.  Our 
local  red-fruited  berries  have  12  chromo¬ 
somes,  as  does  the  evergreen  species  that 
groAV  locally.  The  vacillans  species 
should  make  a  good  one  to  use  as  a  cross, 
but  the  berries  on  those  I  have  are  ex¬ 
tremely  small  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
breed  from  such  small-fruited  parents.  I 
have  found  red-fruited  ones  as  big  as  a 
dime— now  I  lack  a  good  one  to  breed 
With  it.  W.  D.  SNYDER. 

King  County,  Wash. 


Looking  Towards  the  Adirondacks  from  Keeseville,  N,  Y. 


Conducting  School  Meeting 

I  desire  to  know  how  a  school  meeting 
should  be  held,  Avho  has  the  right  to  vote, 
who  is  alloAved  to  be  at  the  meeting,  etc.V 

New  York.  e.  o. 

The  State  Education  Department  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  can  give  full  advice  about 
this  matter,  but  in  a  general  Avay  it  may 
be  said  that  a  regular  school  meeting  is 
open  to  the  attendance  of  anyone  Avho 
does  not  attempt  to  make  a  disturbance. 
Of  course,  the  presiding  officer  has  the 
right  to  regulate  the  meeting  and  recog¬ 
nize  people  Avho  want  to  speak.  In  some 
cases  this  matter  is  quite  informal,  and 
in  others,  it  is  held  strictly  according  to 
rules,  so  that  Avhatever  is  said  must  be 
done  by  somebody  whom  the  chairman 
recognizes  as  having  the  floor  and  not  be 
subject  to  interruption.  Naturally  con¬ 
siderable  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the 
people  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  qualifications  for 
Aroting  are  that  a  person 
must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  21  years 
of  age,  a  resident  of  the 
district  for  a  period  of  30 
days  preceding  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  he  offers  to 
vote.  The  qualifications 
are  the  general  require¬ 
ments  for  voting  at  any 
election.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  A'oter  must  have 
one  of  the  following 
qualifications :  Oaaui,  hire, 
lease  or  be  in  possession 
under  contract  of  pur¬ 
chase  of  real  property  in 
the  district  liable  to  taxa¬ 
tion.  Second,  be  the 
parent  of  a  child  of  school 
age,  provided  the  child 
shall  have  attended  the 
school  in  the  district  in 
which  meeting  is  held  for 
a  period  of  at  least  eight 
weeks  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  Third,  if  not 
the  parent,  have  perma- 
nanently  residing  with 
him,  a  child  of  school  age 
Avho  has  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding  qualification. 
Fourth,  o  w  n  personal 
property  assessed  on  the 
last  preceding  roll  of  the 
toAvn,  exceeding  $50,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  such  as  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  execution. 
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The  Human  Factor  in  Spraying 


By  C.  W 


After  many  years  of  close  association 
with  both  experimental  and  commercial 
spraying,  I  am  convinced  that  the  human 
factor  involved  in  applying  spray  solu¬ 
tions  is  quite  as  important  as  the  chemi¬ 
cal  formula.  Let  the  search  for  vul¬ 
nerable  spots  in  the  life  cycle  of  insects 
and  plant  diseases  and  more  efficient 
chemical  compounds  go  on,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  ought  to  make  sure  we  use 
our  present  formula  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Spraying  charges  represent  the  largest 
single  item  in  the  growing  costs  of  nearly 
all  tree  fruits.  No  matter  how  good  the 
soil  management,  how  much  or  what  kind 
of  fertilizer,  the  sort  of  under  stocks, 
the  type  of  pruning  or  the  degree  of  thin¬ 
ning,  spraying  or  lack  of  it  remains  the 
dormant  cultural  practice.  This  was 
never  better  illustrated  than  in  1927. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  no  little 
grumbling  about  the  results  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  spraying.  There  is  the  temptation, 
following  a  season  when  control  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  insects  was  not  satisfactory,  to 
make  drastic  changes  in  the  spray 
formula. 

Before  ws  rush  into  radical  changes  in 
spray  schedules,  let  us  make  sure 
whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  formula 
used  or  whether  we  who  were  doing  the 
spraying  just  fell  short  of  our  best  in 
applying  or  timing  the  spray.  By  means 
of  a  long  and  costly  route  we  have 
gradually  been  striving  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  towards  a  spray  schedule  productive 
of  the  best  finish  of  fruit,  the  least  injury 
to  foliage  and  at  a  minimum  cost.  Those 
who  have  been  on  the  firing  line  in  this 
game  for  some  time  know  that  a  spray 
treatment  which  might  have  passed 
muster  in  1920  or  even  later  would  not 
be  ruled  out  of  its  injury  to  foliage  or 
fruit.  Our  spraying  standards  have  ad¬ 
vanced  just  the  same  as  grading  stand¬ 
ards  have  changed. 

As  to  the  more  important  phases  of  the 
human  side  of  spraying,  consider  timeli¬ 
ness  and  thoroughness.  We  have  heard 
this  expressive  caution,  but  not  heeded  it 
well  enough.  The  timing  of  spray  serv¬ 
ice  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  the  gamble 
out  of  the  timing  factor.  Timing  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  weather,  and  weather  pre¬ 
dictions  are  uncertain.  This  situation 
surely  permits  a  lot  of  us  to  preserve  our 
faces  at  the  end  of  a  season  when  spray 
results  have  been  poor  or  mediocre,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  timing  seems  to 
have  reached  about  as  stable  a  basis  as 
possible.  Thoroughness  is  something 
else,  and  failure  in  this  respect  cannot 
be  so  easily  ascribed  to  an  act  of  weather. 

We  would  like  to  raise  some  specific 
questions  concerning  the  ultra  modern 
and  sometimes  razzle-dazzle  methods  of 
spraying  now  in  vogue.  Don’t  misunder¬ 
stand  me  as  suggesting  that  we  want  to 
trade  back  our  stream-lined  700-pound 
pressure,  35-gallon-a-minute  outfit  for  a 
hand  pump,  or  even  one  considered  good 
a  half-dozen  years  ago.  We  just  want 
to  find  out  how  to  do  a  better  job  with 
a  better  sprayer  than  we  have  ever  used 
before.  Here  are  a  few  specific  phases 
of  this  matter  of  application  which  de¬ 
serve  to  be  examined  carefully. 

1.  — Are  we  as  sure  of  our  range  and 
distance  with  the  broom  as  we  were  with 
the  gun? 

2.  — Gallonage  per  tree. 

3.  — -Tank  spraying  as  contrasted  with 
ground  or  a  combination  of  tank  and 
ground  spraying. 

4.  — Spraying  with  the  wind  as  com¬ 
pared  with  complete  spraying  regardless 
of  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

5.  — Because  the  new  type  portable 
sprayer  has  taken  some  of  the  drudgery 
out  of  spraying,  is  it  possible  that  we 
may  have  lost  alertness? 

The  defoliated  tops  of  hundreds  of 
trees  in  commercial  orchards  this  past 
season  were  witnesses  to  lack  of  thor¬ 
oughness  in  spraying.  A  good  many  of 
us  in  our  own  thinking  have  also  tried, 
and  with  some  success,  to  implicate  the 
weather  as  sort  of  an  accessory  before 
the  fact  for  poor  coverage.  It  was  too 
windy  to  get  the  solution  over  the  top. 
Making  allowance  for  this  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  there  were  reasons  besides  the 
wind  for  a  poor  job  of  spraying  in  the 
top  of  the  trees.  Part  of  this  poor  cov¬ 
erage  is  due  to  desire  for  speed  and  vol¬ 
ume  spraying.  We  stand  on  the  top  of  a 
tank  or  tower  and  look  out  over  the  end 
of  an  8,  12  or  16-nozzle  broom  with  a 
driving  force  of  700  to  800  pounds  press¬ 
ure  and  think  we  have  a  range  just  short 
of  the  moon.  In  our  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  we  know  of  one  particular  tree 
where  we  were  short  a  good  five  feet  on 
at  least  one  application  last  Spring.  The 
alibi  was  that  this  tree  was  just  about 
live  feet  taller  than  it  should  have  been. 
A  lot  of  trees  in  our  commercial  orchards 
are  that  much  over-size,  too.  The  point 


Ellenwood 

we  want  to  make  here  though  is  that  it 
requires  skill  and  constant  attention  to 
business  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  markmanship  writh  a  spray 
broom  or  even  a  gun.  We  are  all  prone 
to  undershoot. 

It  is  likely  that  many  of  us  experi¬ 
enced  a  “let  down’  ’in  our  “will  to  win” 
when  the  sprayer  manufacturers  stepped 
up  the  pressure,  capacity  and  general  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  sprayers.  They  have  given 
us  a  good  tool,  but  in  doing  this  they  did 
not  absolve  us  from  responsibility  of 
good  workmanship  in  using  the  tool.  It 
may  be  said  in  defense  of  the  operator 
that  the  mist  coming  from  the  opening 
of  a  multiple  nozzle  broom  obscures  the 
vision  much  more  than  the  fog  from  a 
single  opening  gun.  The  broom  is  here 
to  stay  as  a  tool  for  applying  spray  ma¬ 
terial  and  we  will  have  to  change  our 
range  finding  methods  to  secure  better 
markmanship.  The  angle  from  which 
spraying  is  necessarily  done  from  the  top 
of  a  tank  may  often  be  so  sharp  that 
height  and  distance  may  both  be  under¬ 
estimated.  Standing  on  the  ground  some 
distance  from  the  sprayer,  one  can  see 
easily  whether  or  not  the  operator  is 
reaching  the  top.  Another  method  of 
proof  is  to  climb  the  tree  and  see  for 
yourself  the  sort  of  coverage  secured. 

On  trees  much  over  18  feet  in  height  a 
high  percentage  of  us  who  think  we  are 
good  sprayers  are  doing  no  better  work 
with  the  present  efficient  sprayer  than 
we  were  with  a  gun  and  a  presure  of  250 
to  300  pounds  a  half  dozen  years  ago.  We 
have  seen  some  instances  where  we  felt 
quite  sure  the  coverage  was  much  poorer 
than  it  was  with  the  old  sprayer  with 
moderate  pressure.  Again  we  feel  sure 
that  we  ought  to  do  better  work  with  the 
new  outfits.  We  just  simply  go  too  fast 
and  are  careless  in  manipulating  the 
broom  or  gun. 

Giving  due  credit  to  the  fineness  of  the 
spray  mist,  pressure  and  amount  of  wind 
there  still  remains  a  minimum  quantity  of 
solution  required  to  cover  a  given  tree. 
We  have  observed  when  the  gallonage  per 
tree  drops  much  below  the  average  for 
trees  of  a  given  age  we  find  more  scab 
and  worms.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  sug- 
get  optimum  amounts  per  tree,  but  to 
emphasize  that  gallons  per  tree  is  just  as 
important  as  gallons  per  day.  From  a 
theoretical  standpoint  no  doubt  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  high-powered 
sprayers  working  at  high  pressure  will 
cover  a  tree  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
amount  of  solution  than  the  older  spray¬ 
ers.  We  have  a  hunch  that  too  many 
growers  have  consciously  or  unconsciously 
been  trying  to  demonstrate  this  practi¬ 
cally.  One  of  ■  the  advantages,  albeit  a 
minor  one,  in  the  mild  sprays,  is  to  take 
our  minds  off  of  cost  of  material  and 
place  the  emphasis  on  applying  plenty 
per  tree.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  that  increasing  the  strength  of  a 
solution  is  no  substitute  for  gallonage 
per  tree.  In  our  experience  when  our 
gallonage  per  tree  has  been  much  below 
the  average  for  a  period  of  years,  taking 
into  account  size  of  trees  and  making 
due  allowance  for  variation  in  amount  of 
wind  from  season  to  season,  we  have  gen¬ 
erally  noted  more  defective  fruit  if  weath¬ 
er  conditions  were  favorable  for  insects 
and  diseases,  or  both. 

The  mechanics  of  the  new  portable 
spraying  outfits  necessitate  tank  or  plat¬ 
form  spraying.  No  man  can  be  expected 
to  walk  and  carry  an  eight-way  broom  on 
the  end  of  a  three-fourths-inch  hose. 
Holding  a  broom  from  the  top  of  the  tank 
or  platform,  discharging  a  half  gallon  of 
liquid  every  second  at  pressures  from  600 
to  800  pounds  per  day,  and  applying 
from  5,000  to  10,000  gallons  a  day  will 
give  a  man  about  all  the  physical  exercise 
he  needs.  We  question  whether  a  com¬ 
plete  job  of  spraying  can  be  done  from 
the  tank  or  tower  on  trees  much  more 
than  18  to  20  years  old.  The  conven¬ 
tional  scheme  of  supplementing  tank 
spraying  by  having  one  man  stationed  on 
a  platform  15  or  IS  inches  above  the 
ground  whose  business  it  is  to  spray  the 
lower  limbs  and  corners”  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  and  departs  from  the  tree  is 
much  better  than  spraying  entirely  from 
the  top  of  the  tank. 

On  older  trees  we  believe  it  is  almost 
essential  to  do  ground  spraying  even 
with  the  most  powerful  spray  outfit  yet 
devised.  It  was  in  the  inside  tops  of  the 
trees  that  a  good  deal  of  the  primary 
scab  infection  occurred  last  year.  It  is 
on  the  “inside”  of  a  good  many  of  the 
apples  that  codling  moth  stings  and  en¬ 
trances  appear.  To  demonstrate  that,  a 
certain  type  of  broom  has  a  definite  dis¬ 
tance  range  indoors  against  the  friction 
of  only  the  calm  air  of  a  room  is  quite  a 
different  matter  than  attaining  that  dis¬ 
tance  against  the  obstruction  of  heavy 
foliage  or  a  strong  breeze.  It  is  a 


laborious  task  to  drag  50  feet  of  hose 
and  a  gun  all  day  under  leafy  trees  that 
serve  as  a  shower  originating  from  the 
broom  of  your  companion,  yet  we  believe 
the  man  with  the  gun  on  the  ground  in 
our  older  orchards  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  spray  crew.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  frequently  sections  of  a  tree  nearest 
the  man  operating  from  the  top  of  the 
tank  will  be  missed  unless  caught  by  the 
ground  man. 

There  are  a  good  many  growers  who 
practice  spraying  with  the  wind.  It  is 
easy  to  recognize  the  virtues  of  this  sort 
of  spraying.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
less  drift  on  the  machinery,  motive 
equipment  and  the  operators.  Then,  too, 
one  can  take  advantage  of  whatever  air 
current  there  may  be  by  spraying  from 
the  windward  side  of  a  tree.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  system  is  that  here  again 
the  weather  is  uncontrollable  and  there 
is  no  way  to  determine  whether  the  wind 
will  continue  to  blow  from  the  west  for 
two  days  or  two  w-eeks  before  it  changes 
to  some  other  direction.  The  early  spray¬ 
ing  season  of  1937  was  unusually  windy 
and  the  wind  persisted  in  blowing  from  a 
given  direction  for  too  long  a  period  to 
make  it  safe  to  leave  parts  of  trees  un¬ 
covered.  About  the  best  one  can  do  by 
spraying  one  side  of  a  tree  is  to  cover 
approximately  three-fourths  of  a  tree. 
This  leaves  one-fourth  of  the  tree  partly 
or  entirely  exposed.  We  believe  that  the 
safest  practice  is  to  do  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  entire  tree  top,  bottom  and  inside 
at  one  time,  driving  the  sprayer  along  one 
side  of  the  tree,  say  the  west  side,  and 
then  when  that  is  finished,  immediately 
spray  from  the  east  side.  Failure  to  com¬ 
pletely  spray  a  tree  at  one  time  last  year 
frequently  meant  a  scabby  area,  on  the 
tree  just  as  failure  to  cover  sections  of 
the  orchard  due  to  rain  or  some  other  un¬ 
controllable  factor  meant  a  scabby  block 
of  trees. 

In  a  relatively  calm  season  when  light 
breezes  shift  directions  frequently,  spray¬ 
ing  with  the  wind  may  be  all  right,  but 
generally  the  best  policy  is  to  do  the  job 
thoroughly  and  completely  at  one  time. 
One  of  the  minor  reasons  for  urging  this 
plan  is  that  it  is  so  easy  when  the  spray 
drifts  into  your  face  to  want  to  find  some 
more  convenient  time  to  spray  on  the  lee¬ 
ward  side  of  the  tree.  There  is  a  real 
art  in  backing  spray  solution  into  the  lee- 
ward  side  of  a  tree  on  a  windy  day.  The 
men  who  are  doing  the  spraying  need 
protection  equipment  such  as  eye  glasses, 
gloves  and  perhaps  a  skin  lotion  of  some 
sort. 


Even  a  good  man  has  to  keep  constantly 
alert.  No  two  trees  are  alike  and,  in  fact, 
the  conditions  present  in  spraying  the 
same  tree  change  from  application  to  ap¬ 
plication.  If  a  man  does  not  like  to  spray, 
in  fact,  if  he  cannot  “take”  the  sting  of 
lime  sulphur,  the  grime  of  the  lime,  the 
sulphur  and  the  other  materials  with  a 
smile  and  come  up  for  more,  he  will  not 
qualify  as  a  good  sprayman.  A  smeary 
face  is  not  always  an  indication  of  a 
good  job  of  spraying;  it  may  just  reflect 
ordinary  dumbness.  A  clean  face  and 
clothing  at  the  end  of  a  day  of  spraying 
are  ample  grounds  for  suspicioning  the 
quality  of  work  the  man  is  doing.  We 
ought  to  adjust  our  technique  of  spray¬ 
ing  to  keep  up  with  the  improvement  in 
the  equipment  the  manufacturers  have 
provided. 

Much  more  work  is  needed  to"  develop 
perfect  formulas  both  as  to  kind  and 
strength  of  solution.  However,  it  is  gen¬ 
eral  belief  that  a  good  deal  of  the  lack  of 
control  of  both  disease  and  insects,  par¬ 
ticularly  apple  scab,  cherry  leaf  spot,  and 
codling  moth,  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  carelessness  and  inadequate  applica¬ 
tion.  There  was  excuse  for  this  with 
the  balky  sprayer  of  a  decade  or  two  ago. 
If  a  grower  has  plenty  of  water  available 
now  he  ought  to  do  a  better  job  of  spray¬ 
ing  than  ever.  A  grower  should  be  slow 
to  make  changes  in  a  schedule  that  has 
given  good  results  under  his  conditions 
in  previous  years.  A  fair  and  impartial 
estimate  of  the  cause  of  such  a  preval¬ 
ence  of  apple  scab  and  cherry  leaf  spot 
would  place  many  a  grower  on  the  spot. 
The  easy  way  is  to  blame  it  on  the 
weather  or  the  spray  schedule.  If  they 
could  talk  a  lot  of  the  apple  and  cherry- 
trees  would  tell  a  different  story. 

Ohio. 


The  World’s  Largest  Peach 

The  title  of  “The  World’s  Largest 
Beach”  rightfully  belongs  to  Rio  Oso 
Gem  (Plant  Pat.  No.  S4),  according  to 
G.  Hale  Harrison,  Berlin,  Maryland.  The 
Rio  Oso  Gem  is  a  perfect  freestone  with 
deep  yellow  flesh.  It  averages  from  2  % 
to  3  %  inches  in  diameter.  The  flesh  of 
remarkably  fine  grain  for  so  huge  a  peach. 
The  texture  is  firm  and  the  flavor  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  being  rich,  juicy,  sweet  and 
slightly  spicy.  In  addition,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  shipper,  enduring  long  distance 
transportation. 
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98%  LIVABILITY  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 

on  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 

61,000  BREEDERS,  100%  Pullorum  Free 

Official  Mass.  Agglutination  Test.  Not  a  single  reactor. 

3  lb.  Broilers  at  10  Weeks  —  Standard  Size  Eggs  at  6  Mos. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Larsen,  Windham,  Conn.,  writes:  “3-lb.  broilers  at  10 
weeks,  and  a  few  weighed  3%  lbs.”  “The  pullets  started  to  lay  at 
4%  months,”  reports  Mrs.  Roland  Clark,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  “and  have 
averaged  72%  in  the  last  C  months.  Their  highest  month  was  83% 
and  the  lowest  65%.  We  hope  our  1938  flock  will  do  as  well  or 
better.”  Hundreds  of  letters  like  these  prove  that  you  can  depend 
on  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  for 

Fast  Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Heavy  Production 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

CHICKS— R.  I.  Reds  — Rock-Red  Cross  (Barred) 

■Write  for  new  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


1st  and  2nd 
High  Red  Pens 
at  N.  Y.  State 

1937-1938  Contest 

1st  and  3rd 
at  Vineland 

Almost  from  the  outset  our 
two  pens  at  Farmingdale 
(N.  Y.  State)  have  been 
leading  the  Red  Class; 
even  the  second  pern  now 
leads  the  field  by  a  full 
LOO  points.  Our  two  pens 
at  1937  Vineland  Hen  Test 
finished  first  and  third. 

wm ■hw 
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TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  YEAR  ROUND  PROFITS  WITH 

wolf;  FARMERS’  FRIEND  :c  HICKS 

Gel  this  big  new  guide  book  and  Calendar-Cat¬ 
alog  . . .  it's  packed  with  facts  you  should  know. 

It  tells  why  Wolf  Breeders  are  under  APA  inspec¬ 
tion  ...  why  they  are  bloodfested  . . . 

Onnfl  and  why  they  are  bred  for  big  Egg 
production.il  Profitable  breeds  at 
moneysaving  prices,  by  ordering 
now.  Send  for  WOLF'S  Big  Guide 
Book  and  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

Write  Box  5. 


PER 

100 

UP 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  GI3S0NBURG,  OHIO 


THORNWCIOD  BLOODED  CHICKS 


25  vears  scientific  breeding  for  high  egg  records,  makes  our  Famous  Blood ea  unions  seconu  to 
none.  Sensational  Egg  Production,  Large,  Quick-Maturing  Broilers  insure  highest  profits.  Order 
now,  or  send  for  Big  Free  4-Color  Poultry  Book.  100  /o  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

C^-S.MS  LOW  PREPAID  PRICES  AASe,ect  AAA  Exhibition 


Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocka,  Reda,  Wh.  Wyands... . 

Bf.  Orpa.,  Bf.  &  Wh.  Minorcaa,  N.  H.  Reda. . 

S.  L.  Wyandottea,  Jereey  White  Giants .  . .  . .  _ _  -  ,  TT,  - 

Assorted:  100 — $5.50:  Heavy  Mixed — $6.75.  Orders  Lesa  Than  100  Slightly  Higher. 

THORNWOOP,  fINC. Dept.  200  LOUISVILLE,  IKY. 


100 

6.75 

7.50 

8-50 

950 


500 

$33.00 

37.00 

42-00 

47-00 


100 

$7.75 

850 

9-50 

10-50 


600 

$3800 

42-00 

4700 

52-00 


Hatched  in 
World's  Largest 
"  incubators 
All  Btoodtested 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

TT/-J]  ARB  direct  importers  from  Tom  Barron  in  England,  the  orlgina- 
VV  tor  of  this  strain  of  large  size,  heavy  laying  White  Foghorns. 
All  Breeders  are  Officially  Peima.  State  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  I). 
Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Our  chicks  are  bred  for 
vitality,  for  large  size  and  for  heavy  egg  production. 

54.75  per  50:  $9  per  100;  $43  per  500:  $85  per  1000. 

Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  and  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  guarantee  duality  and  your  satisfac¬ 
tion.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


FAUST’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Culled  —  Bloodtested  Under  Pennsylvania  State  Supervision 

Millions  sold  with  less  then  5%  loss.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Thousands  of  breeders  trapnested.  Breeders  are  mostly  3  to 
5  years  old.  Banc-aster  County’s  finest  hatchery.  Eggs  only  24 
oz.  and  up  used.  Prices  the  lowest  found  anywhere  for  the  Quality. 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Hampshire  Reds, 
Turkey  Poults.  Catalog  Free.  Big  hatches  Feb.  7,  14,  17,  21. 
24,  28  aud  each  week  there  after. 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Box  601,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Can  ship  ou  short  notice.  Ans.  this  ad.  at  once  and  get  cash  discount  on  all  orders. 


New  Hampshires 

White  Leghorns 

• 

White  u 
Barred  Rocks 

■  • 

Bf.  u  Wh.  Giants 
Turkey  Poults 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  everv  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms. 


NIEMOND’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


100  500  1000 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 

Large  English  Type  S.  C.  White  Reborns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds.......... . 


NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY, 


BOX  R, 


Heavy 
Mixed 
$6.00 

McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


New  England's  LOW  prices  on 
100%  New  England  Pullorum 
Clean  chicks,  rich  in  LARGE 
egg  size  high  production  breeding  of 
some  of  New  England's  finest  strains. 
Thousands  of  breeders  R.O.P.  sired. 
Doubly  guaranteed  —  100%  live 
arrival,  high  livability.  Big  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  real  New  Hampshire 
and  R.  I.  Reds,  Crossbreeds.  As 
hatched  or  sex  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG 
that  tells  all.  Post¬ 
card  will  do. 

TOMLIN’S  CHICKS,  Dept  1024-C,  E.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CATALOG 

FREE 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  all  it  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  New  York  dairymen.  The 
meeting  at  Utica  proved  that  producers 
will  respond  to  constructive  movements. 
They  have  become  discouraged  because 
of  the  uncanny  methods  used  by  the 
legalized  embezzle^  who  stop  at  nothing 
so  as  to  gain  their  objectives.  We  have 
been  constant  losers  ever  since  I  knew 
anything  about  the  milk  producers’  end  of 
the  industry.  But  we  must  keep  up  the 
fight.  We  would  have  been  far  worse 
off  if  we  hadn’t  fought.  There  is  one 
fact  that  stands  out  clearly.  Through 
legislation  the  same  monopolistic  group 
has  been  given  a  free  hand.  The  same 
legislative  and  monopolistic  group  can  be 
blamed  entirely  for  the  chaotic  condition 
still  existing.  Thus  the  terrific  storm  in 
a  $2,000,000,000  industry,  with  the 
racketeers  openly  and  brazenly  admitting 
they  are  continually  using  producers’ 
earnings  on  investment  and  labor  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  racket. 

We  now  have  a  new  Federal  farm  law. 
This  is  enough  to  drive  farmers  to  dis¬ 
traction  and  to  breaking  every  law  made 
against  them.  I,  for  one,  will  not  obey 
them.  The  Constitution  hasn’t  yet  been 
rewritten  and  we  hope  it  won’t  be.  I 
will  stick  by  it  forever.  This  is  America, 
fought  for  by  our  forefathers.  We  must 
not  let  them  have  made  this  great  sacri¬ 
fice  in  vain.  They  quote  the  great  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  the  past,  but  put  forth  laws  of  the 
communistic  regimented  nations. 

IIow  much  longer  are  we  going  to  stand 
for  our  legislative  representatives’  tricks? 
Must  we  open  the  wounds  of  Our  Lord 
to  rechristianize  the  world?  The  brazen¬ 
ness  of  our  elected  and  appointed  office¬ 
holders  who  before  election  understand 
the  issues  so  thoroughly  when  pleading 
with  us  for  our  support,  and  even  take 
oath  to  stand  by  their  pledges  and  prom¬ 
ises,  and  as  soon  as  elected,  smirk  at  the 
Constitution  and  all  it  stands  for.  Is  it 
any  wonder  there  is  little  faith  or  pa¬ 
tience  left  in  us.  If  Mr.  Wallace  is 
going  to  run  my  business,  he  can  have  it 
with  all  its  work  and  debts  and  maybe 
we  can  do  a  little  smirking  at  him.  Up 
to  date,  I  have  refused  to  accept  the 
dole  by  way  of  not  raising  crops  or  pigs 
or  cattle,  which  I  wasn’t  going  to  do 
anyway.  They  have  no  right  to  use  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  buy  patronage  for  their 
deadly  schemes.  Farmers  know  what  they 
want  and  may  God  give  them  the  courage 
and  power  to  go  after  it  and  get  it. 

I  have  little  left  to  fight  for  but  liberty 
and  principles.  You  won't  see  me  out 
of  it  while  I  have  a  breath  of  life  in  me. 
I  have  been  troubled  with  exhaustion  so 
am  writing  on  arm  of  chair.  The  only 
thing  that  stirs  me  is  the  question  of 
want  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Cornell  tells  the  4-II  clubs  they  have 
their  house  rent  and  vegetables,  and  lots 
of  other  bunk  to  keep  them  regimented. 
We  never  let  our  boys  join  this  or  other 
scheme-hatchers’  movement  toward  con¬ 
trolling  them  and  their  future.  Cornell 
is  fast  losing  sight  of  its  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  in  the  effort  to  support  the  monopo¬ 
lists.  We  have  a  fine  son  19  the  18th  of 
last  month.  He  is  in  first  year  at  Caze- 
novia  Seminary ;  has  been  on  the  honor 
roll  and  passed  with  a  B+  average  his 
first  semester.  It  is  an  awful  tight 
squeeze  financially.  But  if  I  didn’t  take 
two  city  welfare  children  to  board,  we 
could  not  send  Jim  to  college  from  farm¬ 
ing  profits.  We  know  we  will  be  fully 
recompensed.  d.  e.  v. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  1". 

[The  purpose  of  reprinting  this  letter 
is  threefold.  Aside  from  the  tone  of 
courage  mirrored  in  every  line,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  this  farm  woman  (whether  or 
not  one  agrees  with  her  particular  line 
of  reasoning)  reflects  that  sincerity  and 
nobility  of  spirit  which  are  today  too 
often  submerged  and  minimized  in  this 
age  of  newfangled  notions.  Further, 
this  message  is  typical  of  the  letters  con¬ 
tinually  passing  across  our  desk,  all  with 
that  indescribable  sentiment  and  feeling 
that  can  be  understood  and  appreciated 
only  through  an  actual  reading  in  their 
entirety.  This  is  the  stuff  that  our  farms 
and  farm  homes  are  made  of  and  friend¬ 
ships  and  confidences  with  such  people 
cannot  be  too  highly  cherished.  We  recog¬ 
nize  our  obligations. — Eds.] 


:d  for  premium  profits 

ch  of  famous  packing  company  writes 
us  for  list  of  our  customers  Baying 
that  Carter’s  Champions  make  tho 
finest  fancy  top-of-market  broilers 
and  lay  biggest  premium  quality 
eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poultry  house 
establishes  special  branch  to  get  pre¬ 
mium  quality  eggs  and  broilers  from 
Carter  Champions.  Prompt  service. 
100%  safe  delivery, strong, blood¬ 
tested,  healthy  chicks  anywhere. 


IN  AN  AIR-CONDITIONED  HATCHERY 
More'Sanitary — Larger — More  Vigorous 
Fully  Prepaid  Prices’!  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.40  $36.00  $69.00 
Barred,  White.  Buff  I 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  f  7.90 
White  Wyandottea) 

Heavy  Assorted .  7.40 


38.00  74.00 


Assorted.  All  Breeds.  6.40 


69.00 

59.00 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


36.00 
32.00 

Sexed  Chicks — either  pullet 
or  male  chicks  —  one  day 
old:  any  straight  breed  wo 
hatch.  Guaranteed  90%  true 

to  sex.  Prices  given  below. 


Prices  Per  100  Day  Old  Pullets  Day  Old  Males 
White  Leghorns.  .100  for  $14.90  100  for  $3.90 
Any  Heavy  Breed.100  for  $1 1 .90  100  for  $8.90 
Guarantee:  Money  back  for  difference  In  price  of 

cliicks  not  true  to  sex  under  90%.  - 

Chicks  shipped  prepaid  at  above  prlOCS. 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of 
SI  per  100  deposit.  Wo  pay 
postage.  Sendyour  order  today. 

Catalog  free. 

CARTER'S  CHICKERY 

Dept.  264  Eldorado,  lllinola 


For  Greater  Profits 


Proved  Profit  Makers  25  Years  -  Quick  Maturing 
Heavy  Layers  -  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

Master  Bred  Strains 

Barred  Rocks  -  R.  I,  Reds  -  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires 
Day-Old— 3  Weeks’-Old  Chicks 
4  to  12  Weeks-Old  Leghorn  Pullets 
White  Runner  Ducklings 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Quotes  low  1938 
prices.  Write  today. 

W  .  F .  HILLPOT 

1  MILFORD  ROAD  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


ARE  BIG  AND  HEALTHY 

High  Livability  and  early  Maturity,  as¬ 
sures  you  to  profits.  Only  matings  of  boat  breed¬ 
ing  stock  used.  Hatching  eggs  carefully  select¬ 
ed.  All  stock  B.W.  D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  . .  All  natural  losses  over  5 
per  cent  first  14  days  replaced  at  HALF  PRICE. 
Save  money. . .  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Get  it  Quick. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  88,  Tiffin.  Ohio 


RARVrUIflfQ  Our  Birds  Are  Contest  Winners. 

Dr\D  1  CniLIvJ  Official  records  to  203  oggs,  305 
points.  Bred  from  leading  strains  for  real  type,  size 
and  egg  production.  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Now  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  Cross,  Buff  Rocks,  White 
Giants.  50  years’  poultry  experience  back  of  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Pictured  catalog  and  news  bulletin  free. 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM. 
BOX  100  -  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


Cherry  Hill  Chicks  p„°cwes 

Twenty-one  years  Breeding  for  Larger  &  Better  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  Sexed  if  you  prefer.  S.  C.  Brown  I.eg- 
liorns,  New  Hampshires,  Jersey  White  Giants,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and  Literature 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


■  ■  |  from  Maryland  State— 

■■■  I  JL  Blood-Tested  Flocks 

■  ■  ■  #  »  which  Live  and  Thrive. 

High-class  chicks  for  20  years.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Maryland  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Rods. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM  .  Chastartown,  Md. 


ru  ACC  ruiri^c  HAVE  SATISFIED 

LItADC  ^.niVlVO  FOR  28  YEARS! 

Big  White  Leghorns— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Anconus 
Barred. White,  Partridge  and  Col.  Rocks  —  Reds 
White  Wyandottes  —  New  Hampshires  —  Sexed  Chicks 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred,  Blood-Tested  and  mated  to  sons  of  pedigreed 
sires.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  and  White  Giants. 
New  Hampshire  Rods  and  Anconas.  Catalog  FRHE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Groencastle,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

Large  Kng.  Wh.  Legs  &  Bar.  Rocks  $7.50.  N.  IT.  Rods, 
W.  Wyan.,  W.  Bits  $8-100.  IT.  Mix  $6.50.  Inim,  del.  Pir. 

FREE.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  Bx  121,  McAlistorvIllo,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  &.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS. 

Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested  and  Supervised 
Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L.  BEAVER’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


X^LEHMAN  S  WhiteVeohorns 

/W  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
L  Vfx.  Jr  Antigen  Test.  100  500  1000 

Xjmr  Largo  Type  S.  C.  W.  Logs. $6.50  $31.25  $60 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  7.00  33.75  65 

\fSPS  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 
Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  MeAlistervillo,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  1W 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  . $7.00 

R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50 

Barred  &  Whito  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50.  Light  Mixed .  6.00 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


CLOVERD  ALE'S  CHICKS 

Largo  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.75-100 

Barred  &  Whito  Rocks . $7.00-100 

N.  H.  Rods  &  White  Wyandottes..... . $7.50-100 

Buff  Orpingtons . $7.50-100 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY.  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^  Sandy  Knoll  Chicks 

Parent  Stock  Carefully  Culled — Large  Type. 
Brod  to  Lay  Largo  Eggs  100 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . 07.50 

N.  If.  Rods . $8:  S.  O.  W.  Leg .  6.50 

100%  live  arrival  guar.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY, 
C.  M.  Lauver  &  Son.  Box  73,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
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Dr.  Salsbury's 
POULTRY  HEALTH 
SERVICE  STATION 


W  Fop  FREE  CHICK  HEALTH 
ASSURANCE  GUIDE,  see 
your  dealer  who  advertises 
I  this  emblem,  or  write  us. 


r.SRLSBURY  5  LABORATORIES  Char  les  City,  Iowa 


Poultry  grit  should  do  two  jobs— grind  the  feed 
and  furnish  lime  for  strong  bones  and  firm  egg¬ 
shells.  Some  grit  does  only  one  job,  then  you  have 
to  use  shells  along  with  it.  But  with  Calcite 
Crystals  you  don't  have  to  feed  shells.  These 
hard,  glistening  particles  of  pure  limestone  do  not 
shatter  in  the  gizzard.  They  dissolve  slowly, 
grinding  the  feed  and  furnishing  lime  at  the  same 
time.  Use  this  modern  2-in- 1  poultry  grit  to  cut 
your  "grit  and  shell"  cost  in  half. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  literature. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
DEPT.  692  NEWTON,  N  J. 


■gliuLSH  farm;  chickjGB 


Ml 


tsioou  tested,  uruer  direct  from  liprUJl 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog- 
Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  CO  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 

S.  C.  Black  or  Butt  Leghorns .  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred.  White  or  Buff  Bocks .  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

It.  1.  Beds  or  New  Hampshire's. . .  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Black  or  White  Giants .  5.25  10.00  48.75  95 

AncouaS  or  White  Wyandottes. . .  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 
Grade  A  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Bd.  Bocks.  .  10.00  50.00  100 
Grade  A  N.  Hamps  &  SexLinlc  Pullets  11.00  55.00  110 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


C/re&i&ts  yaM&ij  Chin  f 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electrio  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Hexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.) . $13.50  $67.50  $135 

Largo  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns. .  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  R.  I.  Beds _  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $3-100;  Heavy  Mix.  $6.50-100; 
All  chicks  hatched  from  2  to  4  yr.  old  breeders.  Every 
breeder  bloodte-sted.  Post  Pd.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
cat.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McAIUtcrvillo,  Pa. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

with 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

16  Profitable  Breeds.  Bred  for  High 
Production:  Livability,  combined. 

A.  P.  A.  Inspected  —  Blood-tested — 
14-day  livability  guarantee  —  Low 
Prices.  Get  complete  facta  on  $500 
chick  contest.  FREE  CATALOG. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 

Box  332  Corydon,  Ind. 


Calendar —  Catalog  Free 


Tells  all  about  Atkins  U.  S.  Approved 
Hi-Test  and  All-Star  Mating  Chicks.  Old 
Hen  matings.  Ped.  nOP  sired  matings. 
Genuine  New  Hampshire's,  14  other 
breeds.  Bigid  flock  supervision.  Ship¬ 
ments  on  time  as  ordered.  Liberal  early 
order  discounts.  Write  today. 


ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Bx  287-L,  ATHENS.  0. 


GRAYBILL’S 

Hatched  in  Elec.  Incubators  —  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Lugo  Typo  S.  C.  Wliite  Ltgliorns . $7.00-100 

Sexed  Pullets _ $13.50-100:  Cockerels . $3.00-100 

Write  for  1938  circular.  100  500  1000 

B.  I.  Beds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Now  Hampshire  Beds .  8. CO  40.00  80 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  32.50  65 

We  Pay  Postage  —  Order  Direct  from  Tills  Advt. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

a  S.  GRAYB1LL,  Box  I,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


do-it-  with  -  SQUABS 

Easily,  steadily  raised  in  25  DAYS. 

Write  a  postcard,  get  our  Free  EYE¬ 
OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why  brood 
for  ordinary  trade  when  these  great 1 
luxury  national  markets  are  wide 
open  for  all  the  SQUABS  you  can 
ship,  every  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  prices?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  stiuabs  for  this  desirable  trade  wanted  dailv. 
RICE  FARM.  205  Howard  St,  MEL  ROSE,  MASS. 


Tips  on  Retailing  Eggs 

A  retail  route  in  a  nearby  village  or 
town  has  proved  the  answer  to  many  of 
the  small  poultry  producers’  question, 
“How  can  I  realize  300  percent  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar?”  And  such  a  route  is 
easily  started.  But  first  the  poultry  man 
should  ask  himself  some  questions.  The 
most  important  being,  “Can  I  supply  my 
customers  with  a  quality  product  or  one 
that  is  better  than  they  can  get  else¬ 
where?”  It  would  he  tough  going  to 
start  and  keep  a  route  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  answer  “yes”  to  the  question. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  eggs 
that  are  to  he  sold  on  the  route  should  be 
fresh.  The  route  should  be  covered  once 
a  week  and  all  of  the  eggs  disposed  of  at 
that  time.  This  serves  to  keep  the  eggs 
as  fresh  as  possible.  The  customers  will 
be  better  served  also  for  they  will  usually 
buy  a  week’s  supply  at  a  time.  Before 
starting  on  the  route  all  eggs  should  he 
candled  and  graded.  This  insures  the 
customer  a  quality  product  and  assures 
the  producer  that  he  will  keep  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Once  the  customer  finds  an  egg 
with  a  bloodspot  it  is  hard  to  make  her 
believe  that  the  eggs  are  good.  After 
the  eggs  have  been  carefully  candled  and 
graded  they  should  he  packed  in  a  clean 
carton,  preferably  with  the  producer’s 
name  and  address  on  the  outside  with 
the  grade  of  the  eggs.  Then  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  ready  to  cover  the  route. 

It  is  easy  to  start  a  retail  route.  Simply 
announce  to  some  friends  and  relatives 
in  one  of  the  nearby  towns  or  cities 
where  you  want  to  commence  operations 
that  you  can  supply  them  with  fresh  eggs 
on  a  certain  day  each  week.  Then  stick 
to  that  day.  Don’t  go  one  day  one  week 
and  another  the  next,  according  to  your 
own  inclinations,  but  keep  to  your  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  customers  will  be  likely  to 
keep  up  his  end  of  it.  After  you  have 
your  first  few  customers  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  expand  your  business.  A  satis¬ 
fied  customer  is  the  best  advertisement. 
As  soon  as  the  customer’s  next  door 
neighbor  hears  of  the  service  you  are 
giving  and  the  quality  product  you  have 
she  will  want  the  same. 

Cleanliness  is  another  important  fac¬ 
tor  on  the  route.  It  should  start  with 
the  operator  himself.  He  need  not  wear 
his  best  suit  but  he  should  be  neat.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  day  he  will  he  enter¬ 
ing  the  homes  of  a  large  number  of 
people.  He  owes  it  to  these  people  to 
at  least  have  a  neat  appearance.  The 
biggest  percentage  of  these  people  have 
never  seen  the  farmer’s  home  and  would 
consider  that  if  the  farmer  himself  pre¬ 
sented  an  untidy  appearance  probably 
his  place  would  also.  Then  when  lie  tries 
to  sell  them  on  the  quality  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  they  will  wonder  whether  such  eggs 
could  be  produced  by  such  a  man  on  the 
place  that  they  imagine  he  would  have. 
That’s  the  track  that  the  customer’s 
mind  will  pursue  and  it  doesn’t  help  to 
make  sales. 

Another  feature  of  the  retail  route  is 
the  chance  to  dispose  of  the  cull  birds  in 
his  flock  at  the  full  market  price.  Usually 
the  price  that  the  truckers  or  the  local 
butcher  offers  is  rather  low.  Tell  the 
customers  that  you  can  supply  them  with 
fresh-killed  poultry.  Dress  the  birds  on 
the  farm  and  have  them  all  ready  for 
the  pot.  The  housewife  will  be  more  than 
willing  to  pay  you  for  the  service.  You 
are  getting  the  full  market  price  for  the 
birds  and  getting  the  opportunity  to  cull 
your  flock  every  week,  thus  getting  rid 
of  the  non-producers  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  and  saving  on  the  feed  cost. 

A  route  will  pay  dividends  when  com- 
monsense  methods  of  business  are  used. 
There  are  many  ways  to  lose  out  hut 
there  is  a  drawback  to  every  human  un¬ 
dertaking.  It’s  usually  the  human  ele¬ 
ment.  If  the  poultryman  is  willing  to 
do  a  little  extra  work,  use  a  little  thought 
and  a  little  extra  time  he  will  come  out 
ahead  of  the  game.  It  has  been  done  be¬ 
fore  and  can  be  done  again.  e.  c. 

New  York. 


SAY  /  THOSE  CHICKS 
NEXT  DOOR  HAVEN'T 
ANY  TAILS/  HAVE 
YOU  SEEN  'EM?  . 


THAT'S  NOT  ALL 
THE  OLD  HENS 
ARE  ACTUALLY 
EATING  EACH, 
fAOTHER  ALIVE/ 


MY!  WHAT  . 
CANNIBALS! 
I’M  GLAD  WE 
HAVE  NONE . 
OF  THAT  / 


NEVER  FEAR' 
J  WE  GET  THE 
YVf/GHT  FEED- 

uful-opep! 


THERES  AN  ANTI 
CANNIBALISM 
FACTOR  IN 
FU  L-O*  PEP 
FEEDS  FEDTHE 
FUL'O  PEP  WAY 


WHAT  DIFFERENCE 
DOES  THAT  MAKE  ? 


...MriUY- 


Don’t  Let  Chicks  Eat  Up  Your  Profits!, 

It  IS  far  cheaper  and  more  effective  to  avoid  cannibalism  than  to  stop  it. 

When  cannibalism  starts  the  losses  of  good  chicks  mount  fast  —  your 
profits  fade.  We  all  know  that  feather  pulling  and  cannibalism  in  chicks  is  a 
nuisance,  moreover  it  is  apt  to  re-appear  later  as  pickouts  in  the  laying  flock 
where  the  losses  may  he  severe. 

•  Western  Washington  Experimental  Station  found  that  oats  were  far 
superior  to  any  other  grain  in  preventing  feather  pulling.  This  is  just  one 

of  the  many  advantages  of  oats  over  any  other  grain, 
_  _  _  _  which  scientists  have  determined. 

lARffwffln j  • rh.er£s yr,wc' S,T yT chicks 7on r},1'?;pci/ 

Chick  starter  this  year  for  it  contains  Lots  of  oatmeal. 
Ful-O-Pep  Mashes  create  better  digestive  conditions 
and  grow  better  chickens — chickens  that  make  uni¬ 
form  growth,  feather  evenly  and  develop  into  big, 
capable,  profit-paying  pullets. 

•  Today !  Send  for  your  copy  of  new  Chick  Book  — 
■’Raise  More  and  Better  Chicks  This  Year.” 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Dept.  19-C,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


MAI LCOU PON z&t FREE  32  PAGEB00K 


fUL’Q'PEp 

„  FINE  - 

CHICK  FEED 


Address 


MINDED” 

CHICKS 


DOUBLE  PEDIGREED 
CHICKS  Bred  with  All  the 
INSTINCTS  for  SUSTAINED 
HIGH  PRODUCTION  in 
Battery  Cages 


During  years  of  double- 
pedigree  breeding,  hens  with 
2-year  records  in  battery 
„  cages  of  400  to  550-eggs  or 
better  have  been  mated 
with  famous  cockerels  from 
300-egg  heus  that  have  laid 
1,000  eggs  or  more.  This 
blending  of  the  tiro  most 
A n  illustrated  story  famous  blood-lines  in  the 
of  grippbig  interest  U!rl? 
that  may  mean  much  ducks  the  like  of 

to  your  future  sue-  Which  have  never  been  seen. 

4  BREEDS 

ALL  BATTERY-MINDED 
for  Eggs  and  Broilers 


lAMOMMC 

“The  Story  of  My  Life” 

By  Princess  Anne 

A  Battery-Minded 
Chick 


cess.  Write  for  your 
copy;  it’s  free. 


TUw&caBREEDiNG  farm 


P.  O.  BOX  925 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

Prom  Selected  Blood-Tested  Flocks. 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

I  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets .  3.75  6.50  12.00 

I  Wliite  Leghorn  Cockerels .  1.25  2.00  3.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  and  90%  Sex  Guaranteed 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS  bell^?!,  pa. 


BUY  SEYMOUR  CHICKS 

And  See  More  Profits 

For  broilers  and  layers.  AAGrado  Barred.  Buff,  White 
Rocks,  Reds.  White.  Buff  Minorcas.  Wliite  Rooks 
$8.45 — 400:  English.  White.  Brown  Leghorns  and  An- 
conas  $7.45 — I0O;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.45 — 100:  Assorted 
$5.70—100.  A  Grado  chicks  $1.00 — 100  less.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  special  low  prices  on  sexed  clucks 
and  turkev  poults. 

SEYMOUR  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  Seymour,  Ind. 


Let  me  send  yo 

FREE  CATALOG 

on  how  to  make  more  mone) 

With  Schwegler’s 

“THOR-O-BRED”  CHICKS 

Carry  Blood  of  Champions!  Consistent 
winners  at  Official  Laying  Contests.  9 
Profitable  Breeds.  Bred  for  High  Pro- 
duction  and  Livability.  Quality  Chicks 
<fc“T.50  at  low  prices.  Bloodtested.  Sexed 
•  up  Chicks.  Get  the  facts  .  .  .  Write  for 
u  r  Free  Catalog  today  that  tells  all. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
207 'NORTHAMPTON  .  .  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


$250  CASH  PRIZES— WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


GOLDEN  RULE  CHICKS 

Candid  Camera  CATALOG  FREE ! 

This  Year  Get  Pine  Golden  Rule  Chicks. 
18  favorite  varieties.  All  stock  bloodtested 
against  B.W.D.  Chick  losses  first  14  days 
replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Big  discounts  for  early 
orders.  Send  for  Big,  Free  Picture-Catalog. 
_  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY  ^ 

Box  26  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

1  ifflffiirfff  RBREillTinnllak 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old  Chick* 

from  TJ.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested.  Chick 
losses  durbig  first  14  days  replaced  at  one- 
half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 
EMPIRE..  HATCHERY 
BOX  50  -  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 

Stuck9 s  High  Grade  Chicks 

Large  Type  English  100  500  1000 

Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.)  .$13.50  $67.50  $135 
Large  Type  English  S.  C.  While  Legs.  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  G.  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

Yew  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80 

H.  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  BWT) 
under  personal  superv  ision.  Will  ship  cash  or  COT).  100% 
live  delivery  PP.  Order  direct  or  write  for  1938  circular. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

H.  N.  STUCK,  BOX  R.  McALISTE RV ILLE,  PA. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED 


DEKIKI  C  V  IUAMI  A  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  from  a  breeder 

rClilvd  I  A*  HIMIH  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE 
STATE  SUPERVISED  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Tube  Agglutination 
**  B  ”  *"  wwr  an  »  hv  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  “Big  Type,”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs” . $  9.00—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  WHITE  LEGHORNS— No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  10.00—100 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  WHITE  ROCKS  “True  to  Type” .  9.50—100 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  R.  I.  REDS  “None  Better” .  9.50—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  NEW  H  AMPS H I  RES  —  No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors . .  11.00—100 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  “No  Leghorns” .  7.75—100 

RED-ROCK-SEX- LINK  Pullets  “95%  Accurate” .  12.75—100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  Accurate” .  9.75—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS — Direct  from  Gove  &  Cobb .  10.50 — 100 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS  —  All  Barred  Color .  10.00—100 

NOW  I— Buy  Sexed  Chicks  With  Confidence 

95%  Accuracy  guaranteed.  In  order  to  supply  our  many  customers  with  guaranteed  SEDCHD 
CHICKS,  we  have  secured  from  the  Japanese  American  Baby  Chick  Saving  Association,  the 
sendees  of  two  experts,  ISIiyamura  and  Hirase,  who  use  the  Gentle  method.  You  can  be 
absolutely  sure  when  you  order  sexed  chicks  from  our  hatchery.  Breeders  used  m  the  special 
mating  Leghorns  listed  below  are  Ga-sson  and  Loader  Strain,  choice  birds,  from  Bens  that 
do  not  show  a  single  B.  W.  B.  Reactor. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ACCURATE  $18-100  Cockerels,  $3.00-100 
«JS*wV  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ACCURATE  $20-100  Cockerels,  S3.50-1 00 

Send  Ic  a  chick,  bal.  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Add  Vic  per  chick  far  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA.  “Largest  State  Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pa.” 


mm 


All  Breeders  closely  culled  and  Blood-tested. 
Careful  Vitality  tests  are  also  made  of  all 
chicks,  ducklings  and  turkeys. 

Heavy  English  W.  Lpghorns  crossed  with  a  N.  Y. 
State  flock  of  highest  50  100  500  1000 

Official  Egg  Records.  .$5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $85 

N.  H.  Reds,  Bd.  Rocks, 

W.  Wyans.,  Buff  Orps.  5.50  10.00  45.00  $90 

White  Jersey  Giants . .  -  6.50  12.00  55.00 

Pekin  Ducklings. .......  12.  $2.65;  25.  $5.00:  50.  $10.00;  100.  $19.00 

Four  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  PULLETS  25c  each  by  express, 
collect,  10  weeks  old.  75c;  15  weeks  old.  $1.00. 

Shipments  of  day-olds  are  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOGO -TESTED 


ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  i00  500  1000  _ 

LARGE  TYPE  S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $6-50  $32.50  $65.00  ■111 J JIN, ■ 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS  (Parmenter  Strain) .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  f'-™  £>.00 

H  EAVY  MIXED  . . . .  o.UU  ou.UU  OU.UU 

Tvnp  'Fjn £?l*i *  Stoxed  *  Leghorn  *  Fdillets  (90%  guar.)  $13-100:  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $3-100. 
All  ^Breeders  ^Bloodtested  for  B  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  FREE. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  BOX  R.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


-=  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  .. 

From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEX ED  PU LLETS  .  . . . $14.00  $67.50  $135.00 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS  .  7-50  37.50  75.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS -  8.00  40.00  80  00 

WHITF  ITR^FY  Rl  ANT^  IU.UU  OU.UU  lUU.VU 

Day  Old  Cockerels  $3.50-100.  $17.50-500,  $35-1000  Assorted  or  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Day  Old  Chicks 

1  2  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

3  Wk.  Old  Clucks 

4  Wk.  Old  PuDets 

SEVEN  MONEY  MAKING  BREEDS 

Large  English  White  Leghorns,  Hanson  ^  Strain 
White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Box, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hampshire  Reds  &  Rock- 
horns.  All  Breeders  carefully  selected  and  blood- 
tested.  Most  of  our  parent  stock  is  on  free  range. 
That  is  why  our  ehix  are  easy  to  raise  and  develop 
in  real  profit  paying  layers.  29  years  of  continuous 
growth.  Write  for  catalog  and  moderate  prices. 

BRQOKSIDE  .POULTRY  FARM.  Dept  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J, 


BABCOCKS 


HEALTHY 

CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds,  N.  Hamp- 
shires.  Bar.  Rocks, 

Rock- Red  Cross,  Red -Rock 
Baby  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

100%  Pullorum  Clean 

REPRODUCERS  of  America’s  finest  „  _ 

strains — Kimber,  McLoughlin,  Rice.  Hanson  leg¬ 
horns;  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds;  Twitehell  N.  Hamp- 
sbires:  Lake  Winthrop  Rocks.  Every  chick  backed 
by  many  generations  high  record  dams,  Free  cata- 
loe.  ioo%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 
502  Truman.bura  Road,  -  lth«c«.  Haw  York 


isfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever 
made.  No  tools  needed  but  knife 
and  shears.  Wind-proof,  fire-proof,  fool-proof. 
Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  making  easy 
to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  364-B  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


TOXITE  KILLS 

Kills  Coccidiosis,  Mites,  Disease  Germs,  etc.  Before 
you  get  your  chicks,  spray  brooder  house  with  Toxite. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book. 

Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Box  18,  Chestertown,  Maryland 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  Eng.  Leghorn  Foundation  Large  Leghorns. 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  Heavy  Assorted  Breeds,  7c  &  up. 
Non-sexcd  or  Sexed  day-old  Pullets  or  Cockerels  Guar. 
90%  true  to  sex  from  Bloodtested  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  prepaid.  Free  circular  explaining  stock.  C.  0.  D. 
Prices,  Discount.  Pullets.  Started  Chicks. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

DCPYIC  State  Bloodtested  Chicks.  23  leading 
DCiLK  Cl  Breeds.  Headed  with  R.O.P.  Cockerels. 
$10-100.  Sexed  if  desired  Ducks.  $20;  Poults.  $45. 
BECK’S  U.S.  APPROVED  HATCHERY.  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


STERN  BROS, 
WONGEVfr/ 

Leghorns 


Buy  HEN  Chicks  for 
Health— Stamina -'Longevity 

Our  HEN  Chicles  are  larger,  and 
more  rugged.  They  will  mature 
into  pullets  that  have  the  stamina  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  heavily  without  breaking 
down.  We  supply  many  of  New  Jersey’s 
most  successful  commercial  egg  producers. 

Breeders  2  to  9  Years  Old 

Backed  by  pedigree  breeding  program  and  high 
official  contest  records. 

Also  New  Hampshire  and  Rock-Hanip.  Cross  for 
broilers,  roasters  and  brown  eggs. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  attractive  prices. 
STERN  BROS.  Dept  E,  SO.  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


From  large  size,  heavy  production  Barron 
English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cock¬ 
erels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood-Tested 
healthy,  vigorous  selected  stock.  At  $10  per  100, 
$48.50  per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
Robert  L.  Clauser.  Box  R.  Kleinfe’tersville.  Pa, 


BI  C  II  A  P  *  C  ENGLISH 
I  3  II  U  I  ^  White  Leghorns 
CHICKS  AND  DAY-OLD  PULLETS 

A  real  R.  O.  P.  breeding  farm,  operating  a 
U.  S.  (Ohio)  Certified  hatchery.  6,100  large¬ 
bodied  hens  mated  to  Individual  R.  O.  P. 
males.  (Bishop  awarded  “master  farmer*'  in 
January,  1938).  Can  ship  chicks  now. 
Catalog  and  prices  free. 


BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FAR 


W 


'zero  2,  BOX  20,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


WINNERS  all  Lifetime  Pen  Records, 
Vineland  Hen  Contest.  Proven  High 
speed  production  combined  with 
Long  Life.  AM  chicks  carry  same 
breeding  as  Vineland  Hens.  270-348 
Egg  Sired.  Catalog,  FREE. 


IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100,  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  T. 


1  LARGE  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


New  Blood  from  R.  O.  P. 
Breeders  with  records  up 
to  274  eggs.-Cliicks,  $7.50- 
100;  $21-300:  $70-1000. 

Barred  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds.  $8-100.  Postpaid.  Breed¬ 
ers  B.  W.  D.  tested.  FREE  Circular.  Ask  for  it. 
John  Shadel  Poultry  Farm.  Rt.  6.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks — W.  Giants,  N.  Hamps.,  Reds  (BWD  free). 
Highland  Poultry  Farm,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  Closed  Sun. 

**BT**>  ARRED  ROCK  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS- 

1J  Eggs.  SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 


H 


ANSON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— America’s  greatest  laying  strain. 
Send  for  folder.  C.  W.  PRICE,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  ou  at  the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  Re¬ 
port  for  week  of  February  17  : 

During  the  20th  week  of  the  16th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.44  eggs  per  bird, 
or  at  the  rate  of  49.1  percent.  This  is 
an  increase  of  2.5  percent  over  last  week's 
production.  The  total  production  to  date 


is  69.75  eggs  per  bird. 

High  Fens  for  Week —  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Sclinell,  Legs .  76  75 

Eben  Wood.  N.  H .  74  69 

A.  L.  Mackenzie,  Legs .  70  70 

C.  D.  Cummings,  N.  II.......  6S  6S 

Harry  A.  Sclinell,  Legs .  68  67 

C.  T.  Darby,  Legs .  67  63 

Louis  D.  Sclia  ihle.  Reds .  64  63 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  63  61 

R.  O.  Wagemaker,  Reds .  63  62 

Douglaston  M.  Farm,  Reds. . .  63  62 

High  pens  to  date : 

White  Leghorns — 

Harry  A.  Sclinell  . 1349  1420 

Harry  A.  Sclinell . ...1195  1314 

Kauder’s  Pedgireed  Leghorns ..  1165  1208 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm . 1119  1214 

A.  L.  Mackenzie . 1103  1206 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm . 1082  1096 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm . 1072  1133 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns ..  1072  1147 

C.  T.  Darby . 1052  1074 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm  . 1213  1235 

Redbird  Farm  . .1208  1239 

•T.  J.  Warren  . 1110  1090 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 1072  1094 

B.  P.  Rocks— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 1034  1108 

V.  H.  Kirkup  .  894  933 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  .  879  935 

IV.  P.  Rocks— 

William  R.  Speck  . 1012  1061 

Philip  S.  Davis .  727  828 

New  Ilampshires — 

Eben  Wood  . 1383  1365 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 1020  1063 

Crossbreds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  .  904  936 

White  Wyandottes — 


Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm .  833  7S9 

Egg  prices,  highest  quotations  N.  Y. 
market,  Feb.  17 :  White  25%c,  brown 
25c,  medium  22\{>c. 


Storrs  Egg-  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  February  22 : 

Current  week’s  production  in  the 
Storrs  laying  trials  was  within  one  egg 
of  the  previous  week's  output,  or  a  total 
of  6,215  for  a  yield  of  6S.3  percent.  May¬ 
be  more  important  however  is  the  fact 
that  this  figure  is  some  795  eggs  better 
than  the  record  for  the  20th  week  a  year 
ago. 

Anconas  were  off  a  little  for  the  week 
while  ‘White  Wyandottes  were  up  a  trifle. 
All  other  classes  were  within  fractions 
one  way  or  the  other  of  tlieir  previous 
week’s  performance.  On  the  basis  of  total 
scores  accumulated  since  last  October 
when  the  test  started  L.  D.  Bartholomew, 
of  Connecticut,  slipped  in  to  fifth  place 
in  the  R.  I.  Red  class.  The  leaders  of 
other  groups  managed  to  hang  on. 

For  the  second  successive  week  Edward 
N.  Larrabee’s  entry  of  New  Ilampshires 
from  New  Hampshire  again  set  the  pace 
and  with  precisely  the  same  score,  name¬ 
ly  92  points.  Donald  L.  Crooks’  pen  of 
Reds  from  Massachusetts  ranked  second 
with  86  and  two  Connecticut  contestants, 
W.  F.  Herr  and  L.  D.  Bartholomew,  both 
tied  for  third,  with  Dryden  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm’s  entry  of  Barred  Rocks 
from  California — score  S5  points  in  each 
case. 

Homestead  Farm,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Ralph  W.  Anderson,  of  Massachusetts, 
both  pinning  their  faith  ou  li.  I.  Reds, 
tied  for  fourth  with  Kauder’s  Pedigreed 
Leghorns,  of  New  York,  with  totals  of 
82  points  each.  Two  entries  of  White 
Leghorns  backed  by  Pearl  Poultry  Farm, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  W.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  were  fifth  for  the  week  with 


81  points  each. 

White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 
Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y. ..1039  1034 
New  Ilampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1456  1531 

James  H.  Horne,  N.  H . 1345  1397 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1285  1274 

John  Spangenberg,  Conn . 1204  1206 

Barred  Rocks — 


Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass....  1497  1418 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  1 . 1252  1222 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn....  1086  1148 


R,  I.  Reds— 

Ralph  W.  Anderson  . 1625  1687 

E.  B.  Parmenter.  Mass . 1588  1670 


J.  J.  Warren.  Mass . 1511  1597 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 1546  1553 

L.  D.  Bartholomew,  Conn....  1420  148S 
White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1546  1586 

Iliilview  Poultry  Farm.  Mo. ..1442  1480 
Wm.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ...1490  1460 
Iliilview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo.  ..1460  1454 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 1412  1454 

Weekly  Summary — 

Best  pen  for  week,  No.  64 ...  .  84  92 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  58 . 1625  1687 

Average  pen  total  to  date.  .  .  .1175  1178 
Total  to  date . 11 7.460  117.794 
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I  WILL 

1  SHARE 

^PROFITS 

,  m 

gv  with  you 

you  answer  this  ad  promptly.  I’ll 
send  you  FREE  Profit-Sharing 
Certificate  worth  $3.00  on  every 
100  Day-Olds  ordered  this  season. 

w.  w.  KERLIN 

Do  You  Want  Profits  Like  These? 

Over  212,000  eggs  from  1,047  unculled  Pullets. 
Labor  profit  in  1  year  $3,329.49:  W.  S.  Crowl, 
Okla.  In  1  year  246  pullets  averaged  222  eggs 
each:  Albin  Moissio,  N.  Y.  Only  two  cockerels 
out  of  300  pullet  chicks.  Raised  298.  Laying  at 
4  months  old:  W.  J.  White,  Pa. 

Breeding 

Profit-Making 

KERLIN-QUAUTY 

S.C.WHite  Leghorns 
Nearly  40  Years 
Every  Breeder 
State  Bloodtested 

Solve  the  Poultry 
Puzzle  and  make  big 
money.  I’ll'  send  you 
the  answer  free. 

KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

2SO  Walnut  Road,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


95%  Sex 
Guarantee 

DAY  -  OLD 
PULLETS 
CHICKS 
COCKERELS 

100%  Live 
Delivery 


There  is  no  secret  about  our  selling  30%  more 
chicks  in  1937  than  in  1936. 


Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 

Hary  Northern  grov.-n  stock.  Dow  mortality,  early 
maturing  and  heavy  egg  production  has  made 
SI  X \  Y BROOK  chicks  popular  with  leading  poul- 
trymen.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Started  chicks  on  hand  at  all  times. 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  3  Weeks 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 
Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Hatches  every  week.  We  ship  with  10%  deposit, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  18  years  in  business. 


SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 
BOX  H  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


C  H  R  t  S  T I  E'S  SVei d'J(amps?iires 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


America's  Foremost  Strain 
PRFTD  FO ft  THESE  SUCCESS  FACTORS 
(1)  Faster  Uniform  Growth-Complete 
Feathering.  (2 )  More  and  Larger  Eggs./ 

(3)  Low  Layer  Mortality-Longevity.4' 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS-85  000  pull- 
orum  passed  Breeders.  Demand  for  SPIZZER¬ 
INKTUM  Cl  icks  is  so  great  that  orders  must  be  , 
r  laced  at  least  3  weeks  in  advance.  Write  for  I 
Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60,  Kingston, 


BANKER’S  gu&TLETs 

from  carefully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders. 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds.  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Christie  Strains.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  3c  each.  Write — 

Goodftox  Poultry  Farm  pan^m^iTY. 

Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hanson  Males  from  300  double  pedigree  World’s  Record 
Henna,  Pen  and  high  pedigree  3,  4  and  5  generations 
head  our  flocks:  100,  $12.00;  500.  $58.75:  1000,  $115.00 
'Prepaid.  Early  order  discount.  Renuest  pedigree  charts, 
convincing  literature.  BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY 
AND  POULTRY  FARM,  -  H AC K ETTSTO WN.  N.  J. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 

Hens  Mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males.  Wo  buy  no  eggs. 
PRICES:  $7.00-100;  $70.00-1000. 

SPECIAL  MATINGS.  $8.50-100:  $85.00-1000. 

Also  started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Low  prices. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  S.C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Prom  our  high  producing  profit  making  flock.  Only 
liens  two  years  or  older  are  mated.  BW1)  free,  tested  for 
eight  years,  tube  method.  Pullets  averago  more  than  209 
eggs  yearly. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  S.C.White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  and  Hanson  Strains.  Layers  of  largo  chalky 
White  Eggs.  Chick  prices  for  Feb..  March  and  April  de¬ 
livery:  $7.50  and  $8.00  per  100.  FREE  CATALOG. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


EWING'S  white  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Large  long-bndicd  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  Wo  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardv  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 

orders.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Our  SPECIALTY 

V\  R-O-P  males:  big.  quality  chicks  that 
insure  bigger  profits.  Also  other  breeds, 
jv"  Sexed  or  unsexed.  Blood-tested  flocks; 
y/l  38  years’  reputation  of  batching  reliable 
chicks.  Write  for  particulars.  Uhl  Pio¬ 
neer  Htehry.  Bx  43A.  New  Washington, O. 


CHICKS  ami  PULLETS — Hanson  and 
Special  Kng.  White  Leghorns.  Browns.  An¬ 
conas.  Barred  Rocks.  Big  husky  chicks. 
Sexed  if  desired.  Early  order  discount.  Postpaid.  0.0.9. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

imported  and  bred  this  strain  exclusively  for  23  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


PARMENTER  REDS  —  Mated  to  Pedigreed  Males. 
Barred-Rod  crosses.  Day  old  pullets.  Hatching  eggs. 
State  tested  for  Pullorum  disease.  F.  D.  THOMAS. 
SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  MEDWAY.  MASS. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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DIC  K  ELM  AN 

CORRUGATED  METAL 

BROODER  HOUSES 


STOP  I 

CHICK 

LOSSES 


RAISE  90%  to  100%  OF  YOUR  CHICKS 

With  less  work,  raise  more  and  huskier  chicks.  Air-condi¬ 
tioned.  Fire,  rat,  vermin  proof.  More  light.  No  sweating. 
Dry  floors.  H.  M.  Tibbals  says,  "Having  wonderful  luck." 

George  Cox  affirms.  "Best  brooder 
house  we  ever  used."  He  broods 
20,000  yearly.  Stop  sexed  pullet 
losses,  put  weight  on  broilers 
faster;  the  D1CKELMAN  is 
Ideal  for  all  chicks. 
Send  for  catalog,  low 
prices  and  easy  terms 
Patent  1,670,932. 


THE  DICKELMAN 
MFG.  CO. 


Box  60-G 
Forest,  Ohio  I 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  XhI 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  1  MIX 
gHljaWT)  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MV  MASHES 


Lot  “FAUN ILIN” TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

il3  N.Orianna  St. 

Pa. 


Henry  A.  Fischel,  lnc.^'h3ii*detrDh?a a 


from  Maryland’s 
Famous  Bronze 
urkey  Bell. 


Bronze  Poults! 

Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability;  line 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Strong,  fast-growing  poults  all  from  our  own  breeding 
flock.  Send  for  circular. 


Hubbard  Farms, 


Walpole,  N.  H. 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Tested  Stock. 

Thousands  weekly.  Discounts  for  early  bookings. 
LIST  Frice.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Penna. 

WHITE  Holland  Turkeys  for  sale.  Toms  twelve  and  fif¬ 
teen.  Hens  eight,  and  ten  dollars  each.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Road  end  white  Hollands— meat  type, 
healthy,  vigorous.  EGGS  AND  POULTS.  Prices 
reasonable.  GIBBS  FARMS  -  Manlius,  New  York 

Aiiilifu  Dsiills  Breeders,  Started  Poults.  REID 
yuailiy  rOUIlb  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

Wli  Pol/in  ritirlrlmfTC  *,e  Per  100  Prepaid  guaran- 
IV  n.  iCKin  UuCKlingS  teed.  None  better  in  type,  size, 
growth  or  laying  qualitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  ducklings.  Circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

TV/TAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS-6  lbs. 
JJu.  8  to  10  weeks.  Hatches  weekly.  Prices  right. 

8EC0R  POULTRY  and  FRUIT  FARMS,  Ransomville,  NY. 

PI, rtc  Mammoth  White  Pekin— rapid  matur- 
DULKIlIlgb  ing,  large  type.  E.  E.  HARDING,  Albion,  N.Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Eng.  Leg.  Saved  Pullets  (90%  guar.)  $14.00  $68.75  $135 
S.  C.  Large  English  Leghorns....  7.00  35.00  70 
Bax..  W.  Box.  W.  Wyau.  &  ILL  Rods  7.50  37.50  75 
N.  II.  Reds  &  White  Minorcas. . .  .  8.50  42.50  85 

H.  Mix,  $7.;  Day  Old  leg.  Ckls.,  $3-100.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Write  for  Free  Cata¬ 
log  &  actual  photos  of  our  entire  P.  F.  Hatchery  Plant. 

Tho  McAlistervltle  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30,  McAllstervillo,  Pa. 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


W  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 


aLUrih. 


Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds. 
New  Hampsliires,  R.  I.  Beds,  8.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
(r  HATCHERY 


BOX  NO.  I. 


SEAF0RD, 


DELAWARE 


ELSASSER’S  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profits — All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
BWD.  Elasser’s  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

B.  &  W.  Rocks,*  B.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Reels  .  7.50  37.50  75 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog.  R.  W.  ELSASSER 
LTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


POU 


rmrirc  from  blood-tested 

STOCK.  (BWD)  Antigen  Tett 

Price  Large  Type  100  600  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns. $7.00.  $35.00  $70.00 
White  &  Barred  Rocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Wo  are  direct  importers  of 

l**!2*S «  *  *  f  t  i 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weighing  up  to  7  pounds. 
Chicks  at  $8.50  per  hundred. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

$6.50-100.  $65-1000.  Barred  Box,  Reds.  $7.50-100.  H. 
Mix, $6- 100.  P.  P.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Circular  Free. 

Mountain  View  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MAYWOOD  FARMS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS,  from  breeding  flocks  bloodtested 
for  Pullonmi.  All  hatching  eggs  produced  on  our  farms. 
8.  C.  W.  1-eghorns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock-Red 
cross  breds.  Writo  for  Price  List. 

MAYWOOD  FARMS  -  BENTON,  PENNA. 

WAGNER’S  TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds,  Wli.  Wyandottes, 
$8-100;  Wh.  Giants,  $10.  Big  English  Wli.  Leg.,  $7.50: 
H.  Mix,  $7.  Safe  del.  postpaid.  Free  cir.  Wagner  Bros. 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


OLDEST 

BEST 


POULTRYJOURNAL 


NINE  OC 

ISSUES  LJ 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  Only  $1  for  3  yours  or  25  cent-s  for  9 
months'  trial.  Agents  wanted  American  Poul¬ 
try  Journal,  540  S.  Clark  St..  Chicago,  III. 


r’ 


P 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE 


A  practical  poul¬ 
try  magazine,  full 
of  money-making  ideas.  I -earn  how  others  suc¬ 
ceed.  Three  years  $1.00;  nino  months’  trial  25c. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  lit. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manager ;  phone  Flem¬ 
ington  242.  High  a 
February  18 : 

White  Eggs — 

N.  J.  fancy  extra. . . , 

N.  J.  fancy  medium .  . 

N.  J.  Grade  A  extra, 

N.  J.  Grade  A  medium 

N.  J.  pullets  . 

N.  J.  peewees  . 

Ducks  . 

Brown  Eggs — 

N.  J.  Grade  A  extra. 

N.  J.  Grade  A  medium 

N.  J.  pullets  . 

N.  .T.  peewees  . 

1,100  cases  sold. 


low 

egg 

prices 

$0.25 

@$0.26% 

.21 

@ 

.22% 

.23 

@ 

.27 

.21 

@ 

.23 

.18 

@ 

.20% 

.15%  @ 
.26  @ 

.22  %@ 
.20  @ 
.17%  @ 


.16% 

.29% 

•23% 

•22% 

.19 

.15 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers;  phone 
9265 ;  auctions,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1.30 
P.  M. ;  E.  A.  Kirsehman,  manager.  High 
and  low  egg  prices,  Feb.  18 : 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . $0.22% @$0.24% 


Fancy,  medium  . 

.21 

@ 

.22 

Jumbo,  extras  . 

.30%  @ 

•41% 

Extras,  large  . 

.21%  @.26 

Extras,  medium  . 

.20%  @ 

•21% 

Standard,  large  . 

.21 

@ 

.22% 

Standard,  medium  .... 

.20 

@ 

•21% 

Producers,  large  . 

.20%  @ 

.22 

Producers,  medium  .... 

.19%  @ 

,20% 

Pullets  . 

.19 

@ 

•19% 

Cracks  . 

•19% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Large  . 

.22 

@ 

•22% 

Medium  . 

.21% 

359  cases  sold. 

Doylestown, 

Pa. 

Bucks  County,  Pa.  Co- 

-op.  Assn ; 

auc- 

tions,  Monday  and  Thursday, 

1  P 

.  M.; 

William  H.  Gwinner,  acting 

manager. 

High  and  low  egg  prices, 

Feb. 

21: 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . $0.23 

@$0.25 

Fancy,  medium  . 

.20%  @ 

.23 

Extras,  large  . 

.22%  @ 

.25 

Extras,  medium  . 

.20 

@ 

•22% 

Standard,  large  . 

.21%  @ 

.22% 

Standard,  medium  .... 

.20 

@ 

21% 

Producers,  large  . 

.21 

% 

■22% 

Producers,  medium  .... 

.19 

@ 

.21 

Pullets  . 

.20 

@ 

.21 

Peewees  . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

Brown  Eggs — 

Large . 

.21 

@ 

•24% 

Medium . 

.19 

@ 

.22 

Pullets . 

.19 

@ 

.20 

Worcester,  Pa. 

Tri-County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn. ; 
auctions,  Monday  and  Thursday,  9  A. 
M  ;  phone  Center  Point  120;  Elmo  Un- 
derkoffler,  manager.  Egg  prices  Feb.  21 : 
White  Eggs — 


Fancy,  large 
Fancy,  medium  . . 
Extras,  large  .... 
Extras,  medium  . 
Standard,  large  . . 
Standard,  medium 
Producers,  large  . 
Producers,  medium 

Pullets . 

Peewees . 

Brown  Eggs — 
Fancy,  large  ..... 
Fancy,  medium  . 
Extras,  large  .... 
Extras,  medium  . 

Pullets  . 

Jumbo  . 

514  cases  sold. 


.$0.22%  @$0.25% 
.  .21  %@  .23 

.  .22  @  .26 
.  .21%  @  .22% 
.  .21  @  .22% 
.  .20  @  .21 
.  .20  @  .21% 
.  .20  @  .20% 
.  .17%  @  .19% 

.15 

.  .22%  @  .24 

•21% 

.  .22%  @ 

.  .21  %@ 


•24% 

.22 

.17% 

.28 


Avon,  Mass. 

Brockton  Co-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn ; 
S.  A.  Attwood,  auctioneer;  Lawrence  Big- 
ney,  auction  manager.  Egg  prices  Feb. 
21 : 

White  Eggs — 

Large  specials  .  $0.24% 


Medium  specials 

. $0.22%  @ 

.23 

Brown  Eggs- 

Large  specials  . . 

. 25  %@ 

.26% 

Medium  specials  . 

. 23  %@ 

•24% 

Large  extras  . .  . . 

•24% 

Medium  extras  . . 

. 22  %@ 

.22% 

Pullets . 

.22 

669  cases  sold. 


IIXGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Egg  Auction  Market;  Charles  Kings- 
land,  manager;  sales,  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  10  A.  M.  High  and  low  egg  prices 
Feb.  21: 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  extra  . $0.24  @$0.25% 

Fancy,  medium  . 

Grade  A,  extra  . 

Grade  A,  medium  .... 

Extra  tints  . 

Medium  tints . 

Pullets . 

Brown  Eggs — 

Extra . 22% 

Medium  . . 

522  cases  sold. 


•21  %@ 

.22% 

.23  @ 

.29 

•21  %@ 

•22% 

.22  @ 

.23% 

.20  @ 

•21% 

•17%  @ 

.21 

.22%  @ 

.25 

-21  @ 

.22% 

Leghorns  ~Reds  ~  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshi  res  ~  Hall  cross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B !W  D. )  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


a*-:  r„ 


We  advertise  every  month 
in  the  year — always  build¬ 
ing  for  the  future.  But  the 
profitableness  of  our  chicks 


is  our  best  advertisement. 
Five  Breeds  and  5  Crosses — 
originator  of  the  genuine 
HALLCROSS  chicks. 


3fL. 

■J/r' 

y.  v 


Our  new  m 
Catalog  | 
is  quite  | 

I 
I 
I 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL 


Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford^  Conn. 

Please  send  NEW  PRICE  LIST  and  1938  Catalog. 


differ  en  t 
from 
most 
chick 
catalogs 
and  we 
know 
you  will 
find  it  in-  | 
teresting.  ^ 

Qualify  chicks  since  1911.  "Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927.  Pullorum  free  by 

official  State  Test  since  1928. 

We  ship  PREPAID  and  Guarantee  1 00rr  Live  Delivery. 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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WHim*0CK 

I  BABY  $4%  per 
■  CHICKS....  Um  100 

EGGS  FOR  &/W  per 
HATCHING.... fT«  100 


Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

fM  I  I  JT|/ SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
PHFIlUil  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


I 


TOLMAK 


WEBER 


ROCKS 
REDS 

World’s  Records  for  Barred  Rocks  Maine  1937 ; 
X’en.  3,010;  High  Hen  362.  3  Red  contest  pens 
averaged  2671.  Chicks  and  Eggs  reasonable.  Catalog. 

WEBER  DUCK  FARM  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  6,  Wrentham,  Mass.  Tel.  75 


PARKS’  ESTABLISH  49th  YR. 

BARRED  ROCK  BREEDING  RECORD 


JUSTLY  CONCEDED  to  be  the  Oldest,  most  popular  end  Profit¬ 
able  strain*. That  pat  the  Lay  in  BARRED  ROCKS.  THEY'VE 
circled  the  globe  and' will  win  your  admiration  if 
Riven  a  chance.  QUICK  maturing  LOW  mortality, 
NIGH  flock  average.  MANY  300  EGGERS-- Many 
customer  Contest  Winning’s.  Used  no  foundation 
Stock  by  leading  Breeders  and  Hatcherymen  in 
U.  S.  and  Foreign  countries.  OFFICIALLY  Blood¬ 
tested.  B.  O.  P.  and  State  Snpv.  EGGS— CHICKS 
and  YOUNG  STOCK  “PRICED  RIGHT." 

"For  Em*  and  Meat  Park*  Can't  B*  Beat .*• 
AIRPLANE  VIEW  this  modern  plant.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

I.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 

Box  Y  ALTOONA  Pennsylvania 


BA  RRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin's  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broodv-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0,  VT. 


Free  Catalog  fully  covers  our  seven  popular  breeds,  in¬ 
cluding  White  Leghorns  mated  with  pedigreed  males. 
Hatched  from  pullorum  tested  old  hen  breeders.  Baby 
Chicks,  Started  Chicks.  Crossbreds.  Guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Early  order  discount.  Write  today. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


F”  LONG  S 

Reliable  Hatcher 


CHICKS:  Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  $7.50; 
Barred  Bocks,  $8:  N.  H.  Beds,  $9;  Mixed.  $7. 
Personally  supervised  and  Tested.  Circular 

Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery.  Bx.  R.  Millmtown.  Pa. 

WHITE  ROCKS— CHICKS.  EGGS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WASHAM  FARM.  JACKSON.  0.  State  Fair  Winner*. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


n  2  KjH  t  l  \  1  Ir  I 


Wene  has  the  largest  flock 
of  State  Certified  HEN 
Breeeders  in  New  Jersey, 
mated  to  R.  0.  P.  cockerels 
with  dams’  records  from 
200  to  300  eggs.  50,000 
Leghorn  HEN  breeders  in 
all.  We  set  only  chalk- 
white  eggs,  25  to  30:  oz. 

WYAN-ROCKS 

U.  S.  Gov't,  copyrighted 
name  for  our  distinctive 
blend  —  wonderful  3  -  Way 
Profit  breed:  (1)  for  Broil¬ 
ers,  (2)  Boasters  and  (3) 
Big,  Brown  Eggs. 


For  years,  poultrymen  have  been  cashing 
“EXTRA-SIZE”  checks  from  Wene’s  “EX¬ 
TRA-PROFIT”  Chicks.  The  most  exacting 
demands  of  the  market  for  fancy  poultry 
products  are  met  by  Wene  strains,  and  the  premium  prices  paid  to  Wene 
customers  add  dollars  to  checks  in  BONUS  profits.  Yet  Wene’s  enormous 
output,  over  5,000,000  chicks  annually,  keeps  HIS  prices  down  to  YOU. 

4c  to  8c  Per  Lb.  Over  Market 

“At  six  weeks,  I  started  to  sell  1%-lb.  broilers. 
Some  I  held  until  June  15th.  when  they  were 
just  two  months  old  and  weighed  around  3 
lbs.  each.  I  sold  them  to  a  local  market  and 
received  30c  a  lb.  .  .  The  average  price  around 
here  was  22c  to  26c. "Harrs' Slater,  Carmel, N.Y. 

Large  Eggs  Bring  Premium  Prices 

“The  pullets  began  to  lay  at  about  4  months 
of  age,  and  at  present  are  laying  very  large 
eggs  weighing  an  average  of  26  ozs.  per  doz." 
Harold  S,  Vincent,  Coeyman’s  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

200.000  Blood-Tested  Breeders 
1,500,000  Eggs  at  a  Setting 
Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 

SEX-SEPARATED  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Available  in  Eegliorns  and  Several 
Heavy  Breeds. 

Read  our  big  free!  Catalog.  Learn  how  Wene 
points  the  way  to  more  poultry  dollars  from 
EXTRA -Profit  Chicks.  Send  a  postcard  today: 
you’ll  be  pleased  at  our  modest  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  1519-C 


WENEcross  BARRED  RED  ROCKS 

for  BARRED  broilers  and  roasters; 
WENEcross  “Sex-Link"  RED- 
ROCKS  your  choice  of  95 %  cock¬ 
erels  for  BARRED  broilers  or  95% 
pullets  for  dark  layers.  WENEcross 
8RAM-ROCKS  for  heavy  roasters 
and  capons,  also  excellent  for  broil¬ 
ers.  WENEcross  LEGHORN  MIN- 
ORCAS  for  white  broilers  and  large 
white  egsrs. 


NEW:HAMPSHIRES-35,000  breed¬ 
ers,  all  authentic  New  Hampshires. 
15,000  in  New  England  officially 
State  Tested.  R.  I.  REDS  — our 
pens  on  Storrs  1938  Honor  Roll; 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS;  WH. 
WYANDOTTES,  WH.  GIANTS. 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Poultry  raisers  don’t  fail  to  get  this  free  catalog.  Its  many  facts  are  recorded  for  your  benefit.  If 
you  have  had  previous  literature  from  us.  a  cent  postal  card  with  your  name  a.nd  address,  will  bring 
it  to  you  just  the  same.  ONE  NEW  IDEA  you  may  gain  from  it,  will  repay  you  many  times  for 
the  writing.  Send  your  name  now!  Mailed  to  you  at  once  —  simply  for  the  asking. 

EARLE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD).  Electrio  hatched. 

KmBfSk.  Prompt  Shipment,  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per—  50  100  500  1000 

M  BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) ..  .$4.50  $8.50  $41  $80 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  5.00  9.50  46  90 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.75  11.00  53  105 

100%  prepaid  lire  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fresh  Air  Circulating 

■ELECTRIC  BROODER 

“Pat.  Pend.” 

SHControlled  Forc-d  Circulation 

^Extension  Bim  Doubles  Capa. 

city.  Low  Cost.  Operation.  Send 
circulars  on  Complete 
of  Poultry  Equipment. 

Dealer  Territories  Open. 
Poultry  Equipment  Co. 

R.  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

GREAT  NEW  ENGLAND  STRAINS  long  famous 

as  heavy  producers  of  large  eggs.  For  many  years 
we  have  trapnested,  wing  banded  and  pedigreed 
our  foundation  stock.  Our  average  flock  produc¬ 
tion  has  steadily  increased  without  sacrificing 
egg  size  and  constitutional  vigor.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  N.  H.  and  B.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Rock3 
and  Bock  Hampshires.  Also  — 

A  GREAT  NEW  BREED— The  Leghorn  Hamp¬ 
shire,  “White  Mules”  —  the  chick  with  a  kick. 

Write  for  free  1938  calendar  catalogue. 

LORD  FARMS,  Box  X,  METHUEN,  MASS. 

Burpee's 

^^^*RH^^fes?§across.  Glorious  pi  nks^ 

scarlets,  lavenders,  pur-  CATAiarl S 
\  ®  ^  V  ples,mxd.Full25c-pkt.  gT 

*'@4  seeds  for  10c,  postpaid./  jflgf'l 

Send  dime  today!  Burpee's  llll 

F/!AOMf/r-J^  Seed  Catalan  free— low  pricesT"553^'/ 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  464  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

TAi|Arn  ■~wwwww*w 
|  AlUlklf  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

j  f  Profit  by  our  29  years  of  breeding  White 
%  ji  Leghorns.  Breeders  on  free  range  assures 
j  J  you  of  strong  healthy  chicks  that  live. 
j<  J1  Heavy  Layers — Our  pen  in  1937  Pennsyl- 
>  ]•  vania  test  averaged  246.5  eggs  per  bird. 
J  ji  All  matings  headed  by  males  out  of  hens 
%  ji  with  records  of  250  to  338  eggs.  State 
V  ji  bioodtested  for  six  years. 

^  ,■  Write  for  prices  and  folder. 

Jr  G.  E.  TANGER,  R.  2-E,  York,  Springs,  Pa. 

WIDE  HAUL  SBSffig  CHICKS 

/W  103  Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50 

Bar.  Box . $7:  N.  H.  Beds . 7.50 

I  I  Breeders  Bioodtested.  100%  live  delivery7. 

Win.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

-NEAL’S  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS  — 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires.  Day 
old  and  started  from  vigorous  blood-tested  breeders. 

WINGATE  HEAL,  Owner,  Weil  Denton tLtchery,  Denton,  Md.  Phone  140. 

flHRISTIE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 

U  English  White  Leghorns.  All  State  Blood-tested. 
S8.00  per  100  —  $39.00  per  500  —  $77.00  per  1000. 
Prepaid.  KUNE’S  HATCHERY,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

—  -  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  R.  1.  REDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  -  BARRED  ROCKS 

m  1  •  95%  Livability  to  3  weeks  Guaranteed. 

I  Famousforhealth  and  large  marketeggs.Cer- 
rtm  tified  matings  headed  by200-314egg  males. 
■%,  I  All  breeders  blood-tested.  Discount  on  early 

MfcEZUH;  orders.  Write  for  prices  and  folder.  a 
MmT/  VAN  DUZER  R.O.P.  BREEDING  FARMLAND 
CERTIFIED  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.Y. 

T> LACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS-Live,  Lay,  Pay.  No 
L>  disease.  No  Cannabilism  in  Chicks  or  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  tree.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Hoi  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY- 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

i/u£KUN&S 

I  p^mAL^D  Mammoth  White  Peking,  6  lbs. 

rH- Mr  at  10  weeks.  Thousands  hatching 
weekly.  Also  White  Indian  Runners. 

New  lllus.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  Today! 
■fcdJ^Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Barker,  N.Y. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

IS  MOST  POPULAR  BREEDS  — « 

Write  for  Catalog  before  buying  else-  r 

where.  All  Brooders  Bioodtested. 

100%  live  delivery  Postpaid.  Cash  LID 

or  C.  O.  D.  W 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY" 

Box  R  McAlisterville,  Penna.  1 

Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  Poults 

Strong,  early-maturing,  meat  type. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Timerman’s  Turkey  Farm  -  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS  ’To.Tp 

LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 
SEXED  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds, 
-iff  _  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Also  sexed  Chicks.  Breeders 
Bioodtested.  Write  for  prices  and  FREE 
v  Catalog.  The  Old  Reliable  Plant. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

VARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  offers 
.  Bronze  Quality  I’oults  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
WEST  SIIF.K  WOOD  FARMS,  Inn.  -  St.  Michael*,  Md, 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS” 

For  lowest  rates,  inquire  FLO  YD  W.  M  OTT,  East  port,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Jot  LAUVER’S  p°uartmry 

/Cy  S  Parent  Stock  Bioodtested.  Large  Type  Bred 
/  to  lay  large  eggs.  ioo 

’04*'  Bar.  Bocks  &  B.  1.  Beds . $7.50 

•ma  x.  H.  Beds .  8.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  6.50 

E.  L.  Lauver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx.  D,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

mim  INf  Q  Finest  quality  Runners,  $7.-50.  Chicks  9c. 

1/ULALlIiuu  Harry  Burnham.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 

WVUCKUINGS— Pekins,  $15— 100;  Imperials.  $17. 
mJ  Chicks.  Lipory's  Dock  Hatohery*  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

SMITH'S  STURDY  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Kooks.  N.  H.  Reds  $7.50.  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs 
$6.75.  Ass’td  $6.  Special  Mated  &  Bioodtested  Flocks. 

SMITH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  85.  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 

P|T|  |  ETC  White  Leghorns,  4  weeks  old,  30o. 
*  wijiatj  ID  Discount  on  orders  in  advance. 

SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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Proper  Selection  of  Chicks 


There  has  always  been  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  poultry  keepers  as  to  the 
proper  kinds  of  chickens  to  keep.  Poultry- 
men  in  some  localities  prefer  one  parti¬ 
cular  breed  to  all  other  breeds  while  in 
other  localities  another  type  is  preferred. 
These  notes  will  attempt  to  show  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  popular  breeds  and  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  each. 

New  York  City,  the  largest  egg-consum¬ 
ing  center  in  America,  prefers  white- 
shelled  eggs.  Boston,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  a  marked  preference  for  brown- 
shelled  eggs.  All  American  markets  want 
poultry  with  yellow  skin  and  some  pay  a 
premium  for  yellow-skinned  poultry.  Aim 
for  the  particular  market  you  wish  to  sell. 
Raise  the  kind  of  chickens  that  have  the 
characteristics  your  market  demands.  If 
you  are  going  in  for  egg  production  on  a 
large  scale  keep  in  mind  the  color  prefer¬ 
ence  of  your  future  market.  If  you  are 
going  into  poultry  culture  in  a  small  way 
and  intend  to  hatch  some  eggs  of  your 
own  with  hens,  you  will  want  a  broody 
strain  of  fowl  that  will  be  good  consistent 
mothers. 

All  birds  belonging  to  the  American 
class,  such  as  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  R.  I.  Red  and  White,  Jersey  Black 
Giant,  Java,  Dominique,  Buckeye  and 
Chantecler,  are  clean  legged  (shanks  free 
from  feathers),  have  yellow  beaks,  shanks 
and  skin,  except  the  R.  I.  Red,  Java  and 
Jersey  Black  Giant.  All  have  red  ear 
lobes,  all  lay  brown-shelled  eggs  and  all 
are  “broody.”  The  birds  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  class  are  preferred  in  the  general 
market  because  they  make  a  nice  appear¬ 
ance  when  dressed. 

The  birds  of  the  Asiatic  class  include 
the  Brahma,  Cochin  and  Langshan.  All 
have  large  bodies,  feathered  shanks  and 
are  heavy  in  bone.  They  all  have  yellow 
skin,  except  the  Black  Langshan,  whose 
skin  is  pinkish  white.  They  all  have  red 
ear  lobes,  lay  brown-shelled  eggs  and  are 
broody.  Feathered  shanks  detract  from 
their  appearance  when  dressed. 

Birds  of  the  English  class  include  the 
Orpington,  Cornish,  Dorking,  Sussex  and 
Red  Cap.  All  the  chickens  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  class  are  of  good  size  and  are  noted 
for  their  ability  to  put  on  flesh.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Cornish,  all  the  breeds 
have  white  skin  and  red  ear  lobes,  and 
except  the  Dorking  and  Red  Cap,  lay 
brown-shelled  eggs.  All  are  broody. 

Birds  of  the  Mediterranean  class  in¬ 
clude  the  Leghorn.  Ancona,  Minorca,  Blue 
Andalusian  and  Spanish.  These  tweeds 
are  smaller  than  the  breeds  belonging  to 
the  American,  Asiatic  and  English  classes 
and  are  kept  mainly  for  egg-producing 
purposes  because  their  meat  has  less  mar¬ 
ket  value.  All  the  Mediterranean  breeds 
are  clean  legged,  have  white  ear  lobes, 
lay  white-shelled  eggs  and  are  not  broody. 

There  are  other  classes  of  poultry, 
European,  Oriental,  etc.,  but  they  are 
hardly  popular  enough  in  America  to  war¬ 
rant  their  being  given  consideration. 

What  class  to  select  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
dividual  preference.  However,  the  two 
most  popular  classes  are  the  American 
and  Mediterranean  classes.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  class  is  also  called  the  General  Pur¬ 
pose  or  Dual  Purpose  class.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  size  and  conformation  of  the 
birds  make  them  adaptable  for  either 
heavy  egg  production  or  for  high-quality 
meat.  The  Leghorn  is  the  typical  egg 
producer  and  is  to  be  found  on  most  of 
the  big  commercial  poultry  plants  where 
birds  are  kept  for  eggs  only.  Discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Leghorns  and  other  Mediter¬ 
ranean  breeds  as  meat  birds  is  on  account 
of  their  small  size  rather  than  quality  of 
the  meat.  As  a  general  rule,  the  poultry- 


man  raising  birds  of  the  Mediterranean 
class  suffers  a  loss  when  marketing  broil¬ 
ers  and  old  stock,  as  compared  with  the 
American  class. 

Birds  of  the  Mediterranean  class  are 
poor  mothers,  are  harder  to  confine  and 
lay  smaller  eggs.  They  average  from  one 
to  two  dozen  more  eggs  per  bird  than  the 
other  breeds,  and  because  of  their  smaller 
size  are  cheaper  to  feed.  They  mature 
in  six  months,  while  the  other  breeds 
usually  require  seven  months  to  mature 
and  begin  laying. 

Poultrymen  as  a  rule  are  not  breeding 
their  hens  and  going  to  the  trouble  of  in¬ 
cubating  eggs  these  days  because  they  can 
buy  chicks  from  reliable  hatcherymen 
economically.  The  men  behind  the  well- 
known  hatcheries  are  people  with  years 
of  experience  in  mating  superior  birds, 
maintaining  clean,  sanitary,  living,  breed¬ 
ing  and  hatching  quarters  and  have  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  reliability  to 
maintain. 

Be  it  farm  poultry  raising  or  commer¬ 
cial  plant  poultry  raising  it  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  poul¬ 
try  receipts  is  obtained  from  eggs.  Farm¬ 
ers  and  commercial  poultrymen  should 
realize  therefore,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  to  consider  is  getting 
good  egg  production  the  year  around. 

Records  show  that  prices  of  eggs  are 
lowest  in  April,  remain  fairly  steady  until 
July,  and  then  begin  to  increase  until 
December,  although  through  January  the 
price  still  remains  at  a  fairly  good  figure. 
From  August  to  January,  therefore,  is  the 
season  of  highest  prices,  and  if  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  good,  so  are  profits  from  egg 
sales. 

Unfortunately,  on  most  poultry  farms 
and  commercial  plants,  it  is  during  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter  months  that  the 
old  hens  are  in  the  process  of  molting  and 
pullets  have  not  yet  commenced  to  lay. 
Many  poultrymen  lose  money  just  because 
they  did  not  buy  their  chicks  early  enough 
so  that  they  would  begin  laying  in  time 
for  the  period  of  high  prices  during  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter  months.  They  fail 
to  realize  that  pullets  are  almost  the  only 
source  of  eggs  at  that  time  because  hens 
are  sure  to  molt,  and  the  hens  may  take 
30  or  more  days  to  go  through  the  com¬ 
plete  molt. 

Leghorn  pullets  and  those  of  similar 
breeds  should  come  into  laying  when 
about  six  months  old,  and  heavier  breeds 
should  begin  to  lay  when  seven  months 
old.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  egg  prices  prevailing  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter  months,  chicks  should  be 
purchased,  in  the  case  of  Leghorns,  about 
six  months  prior  to  the  middle  of  October 
and  in  the  case  of  the  heavier  breeds, 
about  seven  months  prior  to  the  middle  of 
October.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Leg¬ 
horns,  should  be  purchased  from  about 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  May 
and  the  heavier  breeds  from  about  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  first  of  April. 

Another  advantage  in  buying  chicks 
early  is  that  the  cockerels  may  be  sold 
as  broilers  early  in  the  season,  when 
prices  are  usually  highest.  For  example, 
when  chicks  are  obtained  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  the  males  may  be  separated 
about  the  middle  of  July  and  sold  as  broil¬ 
ers  when  the  price  is  very  good,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  other  kinds  of  fresh 
poultry  meat  are  scarce.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  early  fryers  are  for  sale 
before  the  hulk  of  poultry  goes  on  the 
market  in  the  Fall.  Then,  too,  by  No¬ 
vember  one  may  have  well-matured  roast¬ 
ers  ready  for  the  Thanksgiving  market. 

New  York.  w.  j.  p. 


Poultry  on  a  Prairie  Farm 

We  have  been  breeding  our  flock  of 
layers  to  produce  big  eggs  so  that  we 
can  sell  them  to  producers  who  grade  the 
eggs  and  pay  more  money  for  the  extra 
large  eggs.  We  cull  out  the  hens  that  lay 
small  eggs,  and  buy  roosters  from  flocks 
of  big  egg  producers.  After  several 
years  of  this  weeding  out  and  careful 
breeding,  we’re  pretty  proud  of  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  our  eggs. 

We  never  sell  any  soft-slielled,  odd¬ 
shaped  or  dirty  eggs.  We  use  any  not  up 
to  standard,  and  keep  the  nests  clean 
and  gather  the  eggs  often.  There  are 
plenty  of  nests,  so  the  hens  need  not  fight, 
or  more  than  one  get  into  the  same  nest. 

My  neighbor  buys  hatchery  chickens, 
so  keeps  no  roosters.  They  sell  eggs  to  a 
number  of  consumers  who  prefer  infertile 
eggs.  Infertile  eggs  keep  better  in  hot 
weather.  As  soon  as  the  hatching  season 
is  ended,  our  roosters  go  into  the  fatten¬ 
ing  pens  for  about  10  days.  Then  we  kill 
and  can  them  for  future  consumption. 
Some  people  do  no  like  to  eat  roosters, 
but  we  find  the  10-day  fattening  period, 
during  which  they  are  shut  up,  makes 
them  just  as  delicately  flavored  as  any 
other  chicken. 


Plenty  of  clean  water  and  all  the  skim- 
milk  possible  does  wonder  for  your  layers. 
Oyster  shells  are  always  at  hand.  We 
cool  our  eggs  by  laying  them  on  wire 
trays  in  the  cellar  and  then  pack  into 
cases  just  before  dark.  We  always  pack 
them  with  the  little  end  down.  We  are 
able  to  sell  only  once  a  week,  usually,  so 
use  every  precaution  to  keep  the  eggs 
fresh. 

There  is  a  slat-bottomed  coop  for  the 
broody  hens  which  are  taken  out  every 
night.  In  this  way  we  get  them  the  first 
night  they  decide  they  want  to  set,  and 
then  they’re  that  much  easier  to  break  up. 

If  I  lived  closer  to  town,  I  would  try 
an  egg  route,  packing  in  labeled  cartons. 
In  order  to  sell  more  eggs,  I  would  type 
recipe  cards  giving  recipes  for  cakes,  pud¬ 
dings,  egg  noodles,  salads,  etc.,  and  I’d 
slip  a  copy  of  a  recipe  into  each  carton 
every  time  I  made  a  delivery.  Extra 
eggs  in  the  slack  season  I  would  peddle 
in  the  form  of  cakes  and  egg  noodles  and 
such  with  my  wife’s  co-operation.  When 
people  find  out  you  are  honest  and  cour¬ 
teous,  prompt  and  willing  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  adjustments,  you  are  bound  to 
hold  their  trade  and  secure  more  because 
they’ll  tell  their  friends.  b.  l.  p. 
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Pigeons  on  the  Farm 


The  other  day  a  letter  came  asking  how 
many  breeds  of  pigeons  there  are.  There 
are  the  utility  birds  and  the  fancy  pigeons. 
Most  of  the  breeds  originated  in  Europe 
where  almost  every  farm  has  its  pigeon 
loft  and  racing  pigeons  is  a  popular  sport ; 
a  hobby  which  is  fast  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity  in  America. 

The  White  Kings,  which  are  strictly 
an  American  breed,  and  the  most  popular 
for  commercial  squab  raising,  originated 
in  New  Jersey.  They  have  the  weight 
and  size  necessary  for  the  growing  of  large, 
fat,  fancy  market  squabs.  They  bring  the 
'top  price,  and  are  a  large  boned,  thick  set 
bird,  wide  of  shoulder  and  deep  breasts. 
They  are  hard  workers  and  usually  pro¬ 
duce  from  14  to  20  squabs  a  year,  which 
weigh  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
half.  A  few  years  ago  a  Silver  King  breed 
was  originated  on  the  West  Coast.  They 
are  slightly  larger  than  the  white  breed, 
run  true  to  color,  and  are  equally  as  good 
parents,  and  breed  just  as  fast. 

The  Homeing  Pigeon  originated  in 
Belgium.  They  were  formerly  the  market 
bird  in  this  country.  They  are  the  hardest 
workers  and  seem  to  breed  faster  than  any 
of  the  others,  but  are  a  little  smaller  in 
size.  They  come  in  a  variety  of  colors, 
although  most  of  them  are  slate  colored, 
such  as  are  seen  in  our  public  parks,  and 
do  not  breed  true  to  color.  The  squabs 
average  eight  to  nine  pounds  to  the  dozen. 
A  special  breed  of  this  bird  is  the  Racing 
Homer,  specially  bred  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  from  long-distance  flying  birds.  The 
most  beautiful  bird  of  this  variety  is  the 
White  Homer,  which  unlike  the  colored 
variety,  does  breed  to  color.  They  are 
smaller  eaters  than  the  White  Kings  and 
not  so  common. 

The  English  Runt  is  now  seldom  seen. 
They  were  a  white  bird,  and  contrary  to 
the  name  were  the  largest  breed  of  pigeons 
known,  but  not  a  prolific  breeder. 

About  the  only  other  utility  pigeon  now 
raised  is  the  Belgian  Carneux.  which  as 
its  name  implies  originated  in  Europe. 
They  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Homer,  are  very  industrious  and  run  a 
close  second  to  the  Homer  in  the  number 
of  squabs  raised  each  year.  rlhey,  like 


the  Kings,  do  not  have  a  strong  homing 
instinct,  and  will  become  accustomed 
to  new  surroundings.  They  come  in  a 
variety  of  colors,  do  not  breed  true  to 
color,  although  their  color  is  a  predominat¬ 
ing  red,  or  splashed  with  red ;  sometimes 
they  will  be  almost  pure  black,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  yellow  pigeon  will  show  up. 

A  working  pair  of  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  breeds  will  consume  about  100 
pounds  of  grain  a  year,  and  it  requires 
about  seven  pounds  of  grain  for  a  pair  to 
feed  themselves  and  their  young  to  market 
age. 

There  are  many  breeds  of  fancy  pigeons, 
not  raised  for  table  birds,  such  as  clean 
legged  and  muffed  Tumblers,  Fantails, 
Pouters  and  Pigmy  Pouters,  Hungarians, 
Swiss  Mondaines,  Magpies,  Archangels, 
Jacobins,  Owls,  Dragoons,  Maltest,  Tur- 
bits  and  Birmingham  Rollers. 

The  Tumblers  are  acrobats  and  are  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch,  tumbling  over  and  over 
in  the  air,  as  their  name  implies.  The 
Muffed  variety  have  feathers  on  their  legs, 
like  some  of  the  Asiatic  breeds  of  fowls. 
This  breed  comes  in  solid  colors  of  black, 
red  and  yellow,  sometimes  blue  or  splashed 
with  the  other  colors. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Pouters,  the 
English  (large)  and  the  Pigmy  variety. 
They  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  pigeon 
famly,  have  long  feathered  legs,  will  blow 
out  their  chest  to  several  times  its  natural 
size  and  strut  around  like  a  band-master 
in  an  American  Legion  parade.  They 
come  in  different  colors. 

The  Hungarians,  another  European 
breed,  have  the  most  striking  appearance 
of  any  of  the  varieties,  and  are  a  fairly 
good  squab-breed,  as  well  as  a  show-breed. 
The  wings  and  necks  are  of  one  color, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  plumage  is 
pure  white,  except  the  long  tail  feather. 
They  originated  in  Hungary  and  the 
Mondaines  came  from  Switzerland.  The 
latter  are  a  large  bird,  but  a  slower 
breeder  than  the  other  utility  varieties, 
and  are  therefore  raised  mostly  for  show 
purposes. 

Nothing  can  be  gained  by  crossing.  It 
is  much  better  to  choose  one  breed  and 
stick  to  it.  ELIZUR  YALE  SMITH. 


The  Poultry  Situation 

Rhode  Island  is  a  great  poultry  State. 
The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State 
gives  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
outlook. 

There  are  several  factors  influencing 
the  egg  market  capable  of  at  least  par¬ 
tially  causing  the  present  decline,  such 
as  mild  weather,  economic  conditions,  un¬ 
profitable  storage,  and  modern  mehods  of 
production.  Mild  weather  is  probably  of 
primary  importance.  Egg  production  is 
generally  affected  by  extreme  cold  weather 
which  throws  hens  out  of  production  and, 
therefore,  establishes  a  lighter  supply  and 
firmer  prices. 

Lower  consumer  incomes  resulting  from 
unsettled  financial  and  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  place  many  consumers  in  a  position 
where  they  are  unable  to  use  any  quantity 
of  eggs  unless  prices  are  reduced  to  a 
level  comparable  to  their  income.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
supply  of  eggs  now  available  can  not  be 
moved  unless  prices  continue  at  the  same, 
or  lower,  levels. 

Those  who  take  risks  of  carrying  eggs 
have  completed  a  very  unprofitable  stor¬ 
age  year.  Cold  storage  eggs  have  been 
sold  at  low  prices  in  direct  competition 
with  fresh  eggs.  Now,  after  five  unprofit¬ 
able  years  of  egg  storage,  large  users  of 
eggs  are  adopting  a  new  principle  of 
merchandising.  This  Spring  they  intend 
1o  promote  a  nation  wide  campaign  to 
place  surplus  stocks  in  consumer  channels 
rather  than  in  storage  warehouses.  By 
so  doing  they  are  reversing  their  former 
policy  of  storage  eggs  in  the  Spring  to  be 
marketed  during  August,  September  and 
October.  During  these  months  of  past 
years  there  was  a  scarcity  of  eggs,  and 
this  scarcity  naturally  forced  higher  prices 
and  guaranteed  profits  to  those  partici¬ 
pating  in  cold  storage.  Today,  improved 
feeding  and  production  methods  have  more 
or  less  guaranteed  a  year  round  produc¬ 
tion  of  fresh  eggs.  There  are  times  when 
eggs  are  not  plentiful  but  they  are  never 
what  might  be  considered  scarce. 

The  practice  of  storing  formerly  re¬ 
moved  a  large  quantity  of  eggs  from  the 
market  and  improved  the  general  condi- 
ton  of  the  egg  market  durng  the  glutted 
Spring  season.  About  a  year  ago  prices 
were  more  or  less  artifically  raised  by 
government  relief  buying  on  the  larger 
market.  This  year  the  government  is 
offering  no  support  to  the  egg  market,  and 
apparently  the  trade  is  just  as  well 
pleased,  for  the  tradesmen  would  rather 
see  the  public  get  the  benefit  of  low  prices 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  habit 
of  using  more  eggs. 


Canning-  Chicken 

After  my  chickens  get  past  the  frying 
stage  and  won’t  fit  into  the  frying  pan,  I 
can  them  for  Winter  and  the  coming 
Spring  use.  I  have  used  the  pressure 
cooker  and  the  wash-boiler  for  canning 
the  chicken.  Of  course  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  by  canning  in  the  pressure 
cooker  the  meat  is  required  to  cook -at  10 
pounds’  pressure  for  40  minutes,  while 
boiling  in  the  boiler  it  takes  three  hours. 

After  killing  the  chickens,  I  first  scald, 
pick  and  pinfeather  them.  Then  they 
are  singed.  Next  I  scrub  them  with 
warm  soapsuds,  dress  as  for  stewing,  then 
rinse  off  in  clear  cold  water.  I  then  sort 
the  pieces  in  piles,  putting  the  thighs, 
drumsticks,  breasts,  etc.,  together.  The 
chicken  is  then  packed  in  the  jars  very 
tightly.  On  top  I  put  two  teaspoons  of 
salt,  then  partially  seal.  After  removing 
from  the  cooker  or  boiler,  the  lids  are 
tightened  and  turned  upside  down  until 
cool,  then  stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
Sometimes  I  partly  brown  the  pieces  of 
chicken  which  have  been  floured  and  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt  and  pepper,  then  pack  in 
jars  and  continue  with  the  processing. 

G.  A.  R. 


MARYLAND,  U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  TESTED 

CHICKS 


•  "It  Pays  to  Buy 
Nock’s  Snow  Hill 
Chicks  .  .  .  because  I 
give  my  customers 
DOUBLE  PROTECTION." 

50,0000  BREEDERS  -  MARYLAND-U.  S.  AP¬ 
PROVED  and  PULLORUM  TESTED  and  CULLED 

•  “Official  state  inspectors  and  state  veterinarians 
have  placed  the  stamp  of  authority  on  the  healthy 
quality  of  my  stock.” 

The  Right  Varieties  for  Profits  at  Any  Season 

“Choose  from  these  ten  money-making  varieties — 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Black  Giants  .  .  .  also  my  Rock-Red 
Cross  and  Sex-linked  cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also 
started  chicks.  These  are  all  extra  quality  chicks  at 
the  right  price  .  ,  .  and  they  are  all  backed  by  our 
guarantee.”  Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs. 

FREE  NEW  Write  today  .  . .  get  this  valu. 
«  ■  v- >  |  “blc  catalog  and  1938  prices 

^  ”  *-  ^  — also  early  order  discount. 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Harold  E.  Nock.  Owner 


385  WASHINGTON  ST.,  SNOW  HILL,  MD. 


WH.  Runner  Ducklings— Sexed  hatching  eggs,  breeding 
Stock.  Write  SlUMIT  I'OII/I  KY  FARM,  Drifting.  Pcmia. 


Raised  on  scientifically 
balanced  feeds  contain¬ 
ing  ample  Vitamins  A 
and  D  thru  the  addition 

of  NOPCO  XX. 


HEN  of 
the  YEAR 


r 


[■rvingKauder,  one  of  America’s  foremost  breeders,  realizes  that 
L  good  feeding  goes  hand  in  hand  with  good  breeding.  So  he  sticks 
to  NOPCO  XX  as  the  source  of  Vitamins  A  and  D  in  his  feeds. 

Perhaps  you,  like  Mr.  Kauder,  are  interested  in  pedigreed 
stock — or  perhaps  you  are  just  “keeping  chickens.”  Whichever 
it  is,  you’ll  get  better  growth,  better  health,  less  mortality — as 
well  as  more  eggs  and  higher  hatchability — if  you  feed  a  good 
mash  containing  plenty  of  Vitamins  A  and  D. 

Thousands  of  leading  poultrymen  and  breeders  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  better  way  to  supply  these  vitamins  than  NOPCO 
XX.  A  little  NOPCO  NX  goes  a  long  way,  because  it  is  so  rich 
Qtfufa  /ot  fJuL  *n  ^*tam*ns  ^  and  D-  Yet  it  is  safe,  economical,  and  completely 

Many  of  the  finest  mill-mixed  mashes  contain  NOPCO  XX. 
-*■  If  you  mix  your  own  mash  or  have  it  mixed  locally,  be  sure  that 

NOPCO  XX  is  included  at  recommended  levels. 

Write  for  this  FREE  booklet. 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  C0.r  INC. 
1311  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


WEADER'S  HI -QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  Carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Safe  arrival  of  Chicks  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  advertise¬ 
ment  or  write  for  Circular.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100 

White.  Buff  or  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas . $3.98  $7.45 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks.  Bhode  Island  Beds .  4.23  7.95 

White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.23  7.95 

New  Hampshire  Beds.  Buff  Minorcas,  Bed-Bock  Cross .  4.73  8.95 

Assorted . $6.95;  White  and  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas .  5.23  9.95 


WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Inc. 


Box  R 


McCLlRE, 


500 

$36.00 

38.50 

38.50 

43.50 

48.50 
PA. 


CLOVERDALE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Patronize  a  World  War  Veteran  like  thousands  of  others  have  dona  When  you  huy  Cioverdale  Chicks 
you  are  buying  chicks  that  are  hatched  by  a  Wortd  War  Veteran.  All  eggs  set  weigh  24  oz.  &  over, 
and  are  from  culled  &  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Hatches  everv  Monday. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns.  $6.50-100:  Barred  &  White  Bocks.  R.  I.  Beds.  $7.-100. 
N.  H.  Beds.  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  $7.50-100:  Heavy  Mix.  $6.-100.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  write  for  FBEE  CATALOG. 

CL0VERDALE  HATCHERY.  BOX  R.  McA LISTE R V I LL E.  PA.,  CL0YD  NIEMOND,  Prop. 
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Translated 
into  practical  re¬ 
sults,  the  excess  vita¬ 
min  potency,  the  com¬ 
plete  and  accurately  bal¬ 
anced  mineral  content 
and  the  excellent  choice 
proteins  included  in  B-B 
Complete  Chick  Starter  Ration  simply 
mean  the  maximum  in  growth  and 
livability  and  in  disease -resistance. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  poultrymen 
make  more  money  when  they  stick 
to  the  B-B  Poultry  Feeding  Program! 
Maritime  Milling  Co-,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“ROTOTILLED”  CROPS 

BRING  PREMIUM  PRICES 

ROTOTILLER 

is  a  new,  revolu¬ 
tionary  method  of 
soil  tilling. 

Sharp  pointed. 
Spring-mounted 
tines  revolve 
through  the  soil 
like  picks,  pro¬ 
duce  a  deep, pul¬ 
verized  seedbed 
of  unsurpassed 
quality. 

#  CHECK  with  the  grower  who  owns  a  ROTO¬ 
TILLER.  He  will  tell  you  how  it  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends  by  cutting  costs  and  increasing  his  cash  re¬ 
turns.  With  ROTOTILLER  you  can  work  the 
ground  right  after  rains.  Crops  mature  faster  and 
bring  higher  prices  in  early  markets.  But  most  im¬ 
portant:  the  deep,  loose  seedbed  prepared  in  one 
operation  produces  better  quality  &  heavier  crops. 
Any  ■way  you  look  at  it  ROTOTILLER  is  the  best 
paying  low-cost  investment  you  can  make. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


Address  inquiries  to:  ROTOTILLER,  Inc.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Warehouses:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Built-In 

Convenience 

Built  into  every  Unadilla 
Silo  are  durability, 
strength,  convenience 
and  perfect  sealing-in  of 
all  food  values  of  your 
silage.  At  its  unique  door- 
front  ladder  you  tighten 
or  loosen  doors  and  easi¬ 
ly  shove  out  silage. 

Perfect  for  molasses  sil¬ 
age.  Unadillas  with  pat¬ 
ented  doweled  staves  are 
EXTRA  storm-defying. 
Prices  still  same  as  last 
year.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  early-order 
discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


MMMMMP  LADDERS 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 
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JHINMAN  MILKER 

F  t  on  CotaxL 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  on  New  Hinman 
Standard  Milker.  It’s  faster — milks  more 
cows  per  hour.  Less  strippings.  Low  vacuum. 
Best  ever  produced  in  our  SO  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  150,000  Hinmans  sold. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


r ■■  imr  nti/emncn  8  oversized  lifetime  prints  with 
rlLIVlj  UtVtLUrCU  w-icle  panelled  borders  mounted 
in  Free  Album;  2  enlargement  coupons;  complete  _  _ 
Keprints  3c  each.  Same  day  service.  Paramount  TCo 
Photo  ServIce.G.  P.O.Box  48-RN,  New  YorkCity  fa  V  V 


IDF  AT  PHDTfiQ  250  r,er  roll.  finished  with 
ILFCaAL  I  IIU 1  rounded  corner  prints.  Cou¬ 
pon  and  snapshot  folder  free  with  initial  order. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  BOX  2255.  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED.  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service.  43-C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DAI  I  C  ACUCI  ADCA  2  Professional  Enlargements 

HULLO  UCVCLUrCU  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  25c. 
WILLOW  ART  SERVICE,  32  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City 


32  VOLT  LAMPS 

JAY  DREHER  CORP., 


frosted.  American,  15  or 
25  Watts  $1.80  dozen, 
3  dozen  postpaid. 

303  W.  42nd  ST..  New  York 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practi cal  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W,  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Breeders’  School 


These  are  popular  forms  of  intensive 


study  at  the  agricultural  colleges,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  those  able  to  spend  only  three 
or  four  days  may  see  a  well-rounded  idea 
of  the  essentials  in  poultry  feeding. 

The  Massachusetts  State  College,  at 
Amherst,  has  carried  on  ten  of  these 
breeding  schools.  In  reviewing  the 
school's  work,  Prof.  J.  C.  Graham  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  school  will  continue  to 
assist  the  breeders  in  producing  birds  of 
still  greater  merit,  lowering  the  mor¬ 
tality,  pressing  hard  on  100-percent 
hatcliability,  and  reducing  variability  in 
the  flock. 

Prof.  Luther  Bant  reported  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  relationship  between  body 
characters  and  physical  ones  enable  poul- 
trymen  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  selec¬ 
tion  without  recourse  to  trapnesting.  lie 
gave  a  summary  of  recent  contest  records 
showing  that  following  the  adoption  of 
the  point  system  average  egg  size  had 
increased  remarkably.  He  predicted  that 
the  new  rule  of  reporting  records  of  all 
13  entries  and  allowing  no  replacements 
would  reduce  mortality  as  the  breeders 
met  this  new  challenge. 

The  symposium  on  reducing  mortality 
concluded  with  a  general  agreement  that 
breeders  must  select  for  this  character 
as  for  any  other  plus  the  use  of  old  birds 
in  the  breeding  pen. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Plough  stressed  the  need  of 
maintaining  uniform  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  if  the  poultry  breeder  was  to  he 
sure  that  the  observed  variations  among 
his  birds  was  due  to  differences  in  in¬ 
heritance. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Goodale,  of  Mount  Hope 
Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  proved  by 
data  from  many  experimental  studies 
that  selection  was  surely  effective  only  as 
it  was  based  upon  a  consideration  of  all 
the  members  of  each  family  to  which  the 
breeding  candidates  belong  and  similarly 
for  each  generation  in  the  ancestry  and 
progeny. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Hays,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Station,  presented  data  to  prove  that  pul¬ 
lets  gaining  from  one  to  1%  pounds  from 
first  egg  to  March  1,  were  those  having 
the  least  mortality.  Dr.  Hays’  data  and 
the  opinions  of  the  breeders  at  the  school 
were  in  agreement  upon  the  desirability 
of  having  larger  birds  for  continuous  per¬ 
sistent  production  with  lower  mortality. 
Reds  may  well  weigh  from  5J/j  to  six 
pounds  at  first  egg.  Dr.  Hays  reported  a 
linkage  relation  between  intensity  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  small  egg  size  and  warned 
that  in  choosing  300-eggers  as  breeders 
the  poultryman  must  remember  not 
to  breed  in  something  bad  while  selecting 
for  something  good.  He  suggested  that 
the  breeders  continue  to  select  for  ma¬ 
turity,  intensity,  persistency,  etc.,  and  let 
egg  numbers  take  care  of  themselves. 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  breeder  of  New  Hamp- 
shires  at  Petersboro,  N.  II.,  reported  that 
adding  egg  size  to  the  list  of  desirable 
characters  had  made  it  just  that  much 
more  difficult  to  get  high  hatcliability  but 
that  persistent  selection  for  both  char¬ 
acters  would  be  rewarded  with  success. 

Roy  T.  Argood,  of  the  Norfolk  County 
Agricultural  School  at  Walpole,  Mass., 
presented  data  showing  that  following 
continuous  selection,  this  past  year  s 
flocks  of  300-eggers  had  averaged  to  lay 
24  plus  ounce  eggs  as  pullets  and  the  91 
percent  of  their  fertile  eggs  had  hatched. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Martin,  of  the  Kentucky 
Station,  in  discussing  the  results  to  be 
expected  from  the  introduction  of  out¬ 
side  stock,  stated  that  no  improvement 
is  to  be  expected  unless  the  importation 
is  up  to  your  own  strain  in  many  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  above  it  in  others.  He 
advocated  the  purchase  of  hatching  eggs 
so  that  one  could  check  egg  size,  hatch- 
ability,  viability,  growth,  feathering  and 
age  at  sexual  maturity.  Then  cross  only 
a  small  sample  of  your  flock  of  average 
selected  hens  with  the  males  of  the  new 


strain.  In  discussing  breeding  for  lon¬ 
gevity,  he  said  that  we  have  disposed  of 
our  birds  after  such  a  short  period  of 
management,  that  we  have  not  given  the 
factor  of  natural  selection  a  chance  to 
operate.  He  defined  longevity  as  “a  long 
useful  life.”  By  increasing  longevity  in 
our  poultry  stock,  we  can  greatly  reduce 
flock  depreciation  costs.  At  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Station,  females  must  lay  not  less 
than  451  eggs  in  three  years,  and  all 
males  must  descend  from  hens  five  years 
old  or  older  in  their  lengevity  lines.  By 
longevity  breeding,  not  only  is  long  life 
achieved,  but  also  a  degree  of  resistance 
to  all  poultry  diseases. 

Prof.  William  O.  Sanctuary,  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  conducted  a  questionnaire  and 
secret  ballot  at  the  school  to  determine 
prevailing  breeding  methods  used  by  those 
attending  the  school.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  breeders  were  selecting  not  only 
for  the  usual  production  characters  and 
hatcliability,  egg  quality  and  lower  mor¬ 
tality,  hut  also  for  such  characters  as 
standard  type  and  color,  against  dis¬ 
qualification,  and  for  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease  epidemics.  The  secret  ballot  re¬ 
vealed  that  much  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  last  10  years  for  most  characters, 
but  in  many  cases  little  or  no  progress 
had  been  made  in  breeding  for  lower 
mortality  and  higher  hatcliability.  This 
ballot  also  revealed  that  while  many  poul- 
trymen  had  received  benefit  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  blood  that  others  had 
mixed  results  and  some  had  to  entirely 
eliminate  it. 

The  survey  to  find  the  effect  of  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  upon  hatcliability  and  fer¬ 
tility  showed  no  reports  of  poorer  results 
in  the  more  comfortable  quarters.  Six¬ 
teen  breeders  reported  positive  benefit 
varying  from  a  few  percent  to  over  20 
percent  better  hatches.  Many  reported 
more  active  males  which  probably  affected 
the  percentage  of  hatch  as  the  hatches 
were  reported  almost  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  total  eggs  placed  in  the  incubators. 

Maurice  E.  Eugley,  of  North  Reading, 
Mass.,  had  on  exhibit  two  generations  of 
birds  with  their  records  demonstrating 
that  he  had  combined  dark  R.  I.  Red 
color  with  early  maturity  to  a  very  high 
degree. 

E.  E.  Metcalf,  of  Hawthorne,  Mass., 
also  had  a  large  exhibit  of  four  or  five 
generations  along  with  their  dark-brown 
eggs.  He  has  developed  a  new  breed  by 
crossing  Barnevelders  with  R.  I.  Reds. 


Grass  Silage 

The  plan  of  putting  grass  in  the  silo 
is  increasing  as  it  has  been  found  that 
the  use  of  molasses  makes  grass  preserva¬ 
tion  in  the  silo  possible.  Prof.  A.  E. 
Tomhave,  of  the  Delaware  Station, 
says  that : 

An  acre  of  alfalfa  properly  managed  and 
fertilized  will  yield  approximately  four 
times  as  much  protein  in  silage  as  an 
acre  of  average  silage  corn. 

While  some  dairymen  might  show  con¬ 
cern  about  the  possibility  of  disturbing 
the  protein-carbohydrates  balance  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  protein  yield  per  acre,  dairy¬ 
men  could  either  reduce  the  protein 
content  of  the  grain  ration  fed  or  add 
molasses  to  the  silage  in  excess  of  that 
needed  for  its  preservation. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  for  every 
100  pounds  of  molasses  added  per  ton  of 
green  material,  2.8  parts  of  total  diges¬ 


March  12,  1938 

Chickens  as  a  Commodity 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
sent  to  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  by 
Arthur  S.  Draper  of  Ghestertown,  N.  Y., 
are  worth  considering : 

In  the  field  of  American  agriculture 
the  business  of  producing  eggs  and 
chicken  meat  ranks  close  to  the  top.  Three 
years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimated  that  in  this  country  the  yearly 
output  of  eggs  was  31.000,000.000,  and 
■that  the  number  of  chickens  produced  on 
American  farms  that  year  was  664,383,- 
000,  with  a  market  value  of  $224,459,000. 

The  chicken  business  is  the  most  intrigu¬ 
ing.  It  invites  the  little  man  to  embark 
on  a  pleasant  adventure  with  small  fear 
that  he  will  have  anything  to  worry  about 
in  his  cruise  to  a  restful  and  profitable 
haven.  Next  to  raising  goats  (for  milk 
for  babies)  and  squab  for  restaurants 
along  Park  Avenue,  it  promises  great 
opportunities.  Feeding  a  small  flock,  col¬ 
lecting  a  few  cartons  of  large  eggs  and 
selling  them  at  a  reasonable  profit  seem 
simple  efforts  to  the  man  who  has  been 
through  a  long  siege  of  the  high-powered 
business. 

In  the  realm  of  economics  the  business 
becomes  a  trifle  more  complicated.  For 
instance,  I  sold  a  case  of  eggs  to  a  New 
York  wholesale  dealer  for  19  cents  a 
dozen.  I  say  I  sold  them.  What  I  really 
did  was  to  send  him  30  dozen  eggs,  large 
brown  ones,  and  he  returned  me  a  check 
for  $5.70.  The  same  day  I  sent  a  ease 
to  a  New  York  club,  which  paid  me  35 
cents  a  dozen.  The  same  day  the  price 
of  eggs  in  certain  New  York  chain  stores 
was  38  cents  a  dozen,  and  in  other  stores 
it  ran  as  high  as  52  cents.  I  sent  a  case 
to  the  Boston  market  at  the  same  time, 
and  there  I  was  put  through  the  third 
degree,  my  big  brown  eggs  being  graded. 
13  dozen  “large”  and  17  dozen  “medium”  ; 
my  check  was  the  smallest  since  I  have 
taken  to  chickens.  This  same  day  I  was 
selling  my  large  eggs  in  this  little  village 
for  35  cents  a  dozen. 

I  am  not  a  New  Deal  economist,  but. 
until  recently  I  thought  I  had  had  some 
some  experience  with  figures.  Frankly 
I  seek  help.  Last  year  all  the  expert  ad- 
visers  told  me  that  the  price  of  eggs  was 
hound  to  go  up  and  the  price  of  grain  was 
hound  to  go  down.  Both  have  gone  down, 
hut  the  eggs  were  lot  of  Humpty-Dunip- 
■ties  and  the  grain  market  has  been  as 
stable  for  months  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Having  clung  to  the  flying  trapeze  for  a 
long  period.  I  am  still  an  optimist,  but, 
however  much  cod-liver  oil.  buttermilk, 
hot  cereals  for  bi’eakfast  and  artificial 
light  at  night  one  gives  a  pullet,  nature 
sets  a  fairly  definite  figure  for  production. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Mar.  14-19.  —  Annual  International 
Flower  Show.  Grand  Central  Palace. 
New  York  City.  Arthur  Herrington,  598 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  secretary. 

Mar.  17-23.  —  Annual  New  England 
Spring  Flower  Show.  Mechanic  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass.  E.  I.  Farrington,  300  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Mar.  24-25. — Lightning  Protecting  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  Hotel  Onondaga, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  21-26.  —  Annual  Philadelphia 
■Spring  Flower  Show.  Commercial  Mu¬ 
seum,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  P>.  B.  Starkey, 
Packard  Bldg.,  15th  and  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  secretary. 

April  30.  —  Little  International  Live 
Stock  Show,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
State  College,  Pa. 


tible  nutrients  are 
also  added.  Thus 
the  addition  of  mo¬ 
lasses  in  amounts 
greater  than  neces¬ 
sary  for  grass  pres¬ 
ervation  increases 
the  nitrogen  -  free 
extract  content 
mlaking  a  better 
balance  in  grass 
silage. 
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White  Wyandottes  have  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess  on  this  poultry  farm  in  Mullica 
Hill,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J .,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Howell  E.  Ballinger,  manager. 
His  birds  are  not  subject  to  slumps  in 
egg  production  and  he  finds  a  ready 
market  for  the  eggs  as  well  as  for 
his  broilers  and  roasters. 
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The  Henyard 


Egg  Producer’s  Problems 

We  hear  muc-h  comment  about  the 
chaotic  situation  in  egg  values,  also 
causes  and  recipies  for  cure.  Depending 
on  which  side  of  the  fence  the  commen¬ 
tator  finds  himself,  his  verdict  em¬ 
phasizes  the  short-comings  of  the  opposite 
side.  Coming  from  the  country  it  is  the 
city’s  the  marketer’s  or  the  retailer’s 
fault.  Coming  from  the  city  and  large 
consumptive  centers  the  fault  is  with 
“too  much  production,”  “too  many  eggs,” 
general  business  recession,  less  consump¬ 
tion,  etc.  There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  these 
contentions  but  there  are  more  significant 
and  basic  causes  which,  by  getting 
chronic,  creating  the  mess  in  which  our 
egg  industry  is  finding  itself. 

As  a  result  of  up-to-date  merchandising 
and  continuous  packing  improvement 
coupled  with  modern  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  national  scale  of  the  cereal, 
citrus  and  canned  food  industries  we  are 
today  witnessing  a  gradual  “crowding- 
out”  of  our  eggs  from  the  nation’s  break¬ 
fast  table.  They  are  certainly  changing 
the  appetite  and  taste  of  our  nation.  By 
continuously  raising  their  quality  and 
creating  new  and  stronger  flavors  and 
appealing  to  the  consumer  through  the 
medium  of  modern  national  advertising, 
they  have  constantly  increased  their  sales 
and  outlets  at  the  expense  of  the  egg  as 
a  national  food. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  used  all 
our  efforts  and  ingenuity,  for  the  past 
few  years,  towards  a  “speed-up”  in  the 
rate  of  production  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  flocks  without  sufficient  re¬ 
gard  for  our  final  product,  the  egg.  Using 
all  available  sources  such  as  State  and 
County  agencies,  college  recommendations, 
scientifically  built  feeds,  electricity  in 
incubation  and  egg  production,  the  poul- 
tryman,  whether  little  or  big,  has  been 
geared  to  the  accelerated  speed  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  did  not  realize  the  indispensi- 
bility  of  better  handling  and  better  ways 
of  packing,  constant  improvement  of  the 
egg  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
various  other  food  lines  which  are  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  housewife’s  table. 

The  perplexities  of  our  egg  industry  are 
due  to  less  consumption  more  than  over¬ 
production.  Since  we  already  have  a 
mechanized  and  regimented  bird,  since  we 
are  mastering  mass  production  of  eggs 
based  on  better  incubation,  better  hous¬ 
ing,  better  feeds,  a  broader  knowledge 


in  disease-control,  I  wonder  if  it  isn’t  time 
to  create  new  mechanical  contraptions 
for  better  handling,  rapid  grading  and 
packing  of  the  final  product.  Necessity 
for  mechanizing  the  process  of  handling 
eggs,  especially  for  the  poultryman  of  our 
nearby  egg  industry  with  a  large  flock 
who  is  constantly  hard-pressed  for  time, 
should  be  self-evident  to  any  observer. 

A  broader  education  and  training  based 
on  the  fact  that  an  egg  is  by  nature  a 
vacuum-sealed  container  of  liquid  which 
lias  to  be  preserved  for  at  least  eight  to 
ten  days  (in  our  nearby  territory)  until 
it  reaches  the  consumer’s  table,  even  with 
our  improved  system  of  transportation 
and  communication,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
modernize  the  thought  about  egg  quality 
of  our  nearby  egg  manufacturer,  wThich  is 
most  essential  to  his  progress.  Various 
mechanical  devices  on  the  market  at 
present  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  as  yet 
solve  the  problem  of  labor  saving  and 
rapid  handling  considering  the  unique 
characteristics  of  an  individual-  egg  or 
360  eggs  which,  after  being  packed,  makes 
only  one  case  of  eggs  as  far  as  the  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  is  concerned. 

By  getting  aid  from  some  allied 
mechanical  industry  to  solve  this  problem 
of  mechanizing  the  system  of  handling 
and  rapid  packing  of  their  final  product, 
also  by  getting  quality  conscious,  our 
large  units  in  our  nearby  industry  have 
an  opportunity  to  create  a  most  popular 
reputation  for  their  product  with  the 
consuming  public  and  progress  along 
sound,  definite  lines. 

Modern  organizing  along  strict  up-to- 
date  commercial  lines,  eliminating  emo¬ 
tional  feelings,  coupled  with  a  quality 
product,  mechanized  after-care  and  hand¬ 
ling,  proper  wholesale  and  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  based  on  a  brand  to  be  made  popular 
wTith  the  consumer,  would  immensely  help 
to  regulate  egg  values.  leon  jiogil. 


Green  Stuff  for  Hens 

What  would  be  good  to  seed  for  chick- 
pasture  that  would  last  all  season?  I 
intend  on  having  about  three  yards  so 
as  to  be  able  to  change  every  week  or  so. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  Alfalfa 
with  rape,  the  rape  to  furnish  quick  pas¬ 


ture  and  the  Alfalfa  for  permanence? 
Or  what  could  you  suggest?  c.  D. 

The  grasses  and  grains  growing  best  in 
your  locality  may  be  chosen  for  Summer 
green  food,  bearing  in  mind  that  any  of 
these  should  be  cut  and  fed  or  pastured 
Avhen  in  the  tender  green  stage,  the  grass¬ 
es,  particularly,  losing  their  vitamin 
value  as  they  begin  to  mature.  Oats 
may  be  sown  early  if  the  Fall-sown 
grains  are  not  had ;  clover  and  Alfalfa 
when  in  the  young,  tender  stage  are  most 
excellent  but  it  is  not  likely  that  you 
can  establish  an  Alfalfa  plot  with  rape. 
Rape  makes  a  good  green  food  that  can 
be  sown  early  and  which  will  yield  sev¬ 
eral  cuttings.  Successive  sowings  about 
two  w-eeks  apart  may  be  essential  to  the 
securing  of  the  green  foods  desired  and 
the  choice  is  chiefly  with  those  best 
adapted  to  your  soil  and  conditions. 

The  New  Jersey  Poultry 
Industry 

Returns  from  New  Jersey’s  poultry 
products  were  second  only  to  that  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  1937,  Secretary  W.  II. 
Allen  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  announces. 

The  total  income  from  eggs,  baby 
chicks  and  poultry  in  1937  was  $22,252,- 
000  as  compared  with  $25,000,000  re¬ 
ceived  by  dairymen  last  year.  In  1937, 
45,000,000  dozen  eggs  were  produced,  at 
a  total  farm  value  of  $13,608,000  ;  20,- 
000,000  baby  chicks  brought  $2,144,000 ; 
and  7,000,000  chickens  sold  for  poultry 
meat  were  valued  at  $6,500,0000.  Al¬ 
though  the  number  of  chickens  has  de¬ 
creased  by  about  300,000  in  January  1, 
1938,  as  compared  with  January  1,  1937, 
their  total  value  has  increased.  Last  year 
5,814,000  chickens  valued  at  $1.02  per 
head  and  totaling  $5,930,000  were  re¬ 
ported.  This  year,  wtih  only  5,523,000 
chickens  with  the  value  at  $1.21  per 
head ;  the  total  value  was  $6,683,000. 

In  the  entire  United  States,  chickens 
are  valued  at  only  75.6  cents  a  head,  but 
the  greater  investments  in  New  Jersey  as 
well  as  higher  costs  for  feeds,  accounts 
for  the  increased  valuation  here.  Through¬ 
out  the  country  there  has  been  a  trend 


similar  to  that  in  New  Jersey ;  with 
chickens  declining  7.9  percent  in  number 
since  last  year,  but  increasing  in  total 
value  from  $275,511,000  on  January  1, 
1937,  to  $292,650,000  on  January  1,  1938. 
The  greatest  number  of  chickens,  approxi¬ 
mately  46  percent,  were  in  the  North 
Central  States ;  21  percent  in  the  South 
Central;  12  percent  in  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic;  11  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
10  percent  in  the  Far  Western  States, 


Spray  for  Henhouse 

I  have  started  in  the  poultry  business 
with  my  first  hundred  chicks.  I  used 
the  brooder  house.  They  are  coming  on 
just  fine.  I  have  fixed  over  an  old 
granary  to  use.  Aside  from  rats,  could 
I  use  the  stable?  It  has  cement  floors 
and  mangers,  a  tight  ceiling  and  faces 
south.  Because  I  fear  illness,  I  am  using 
rather  freely  some  stuff  which  was  bought 
to  spray  the  barn  after  lumpjaw.  No 
stock  has  been  housed  in  the  barn  for 
several  yea_rs.  Would  you  tell  me  the 
best  spray  to  use  to  keep  the  chickens 
healthy?  h.  h. 

New  York. 

If  the  several  compartments  of  this 
building  can  be  given  sunlight  and  air 
without  injurious  drafts,  as  it  seems  to 
me  very  likely  that  they  can  be,  they 
should  make  good  brooder  house  and  lay¬ 
ing  quarters.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
spray  them  with  germicides  if  no  poultry 
disease  has  been  present  in  them  but  they 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  white¬ 
washed  with  freshly  made  lime  whitewash 
before  placing  chicks  in  the  broder  com¬ 
partments. 

An  ample  supply  of  fresh  air,  without 
drafts  upon  the  occupants,  and  sunshine 
that  does  not  come  through  glass  win¬ 
dows  or  outdoor  runs  giving  free  access 
to  outdoor  sun  are  essentials  to  chick 
health,  though  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil  in 
the  ration  at  least  partly  compensates  for 
indoor  housing  behind  windows  of  glass. 
I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  keep 
both  layers  and  growing  chicks  in  the 
same  building  and  cement  floors  are  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  wood  in  that  they  are 
more  easily  kept  clean  and  may  be  made 
rat  proof.  If  given  plenty  of  litter,  they 
are  sufficiently  warm  and  comfortable  for 
either  chicks  or  grown  fowls.  I  judge 
from  your  description  that  you  have,  in 
the  present  barn,  quarters  that  may  be 
made  very  desirable  and  at  less  cost  than 
would  be  incurred  in  building  anew. 


SURVEYING  a 
STRAIGHT  LINE 

to  better 

POULTRY 

FEEDING 


The  Beacon  System  follows  an  accurately  measured  course 
from  healthy  chick  to  heavy  layer.  There's  no  guesswork — 
Beacon  experts  go  over  the  entire  ground  before  you.  You 
know  where  you  are  going  before  you  start. 


In  Northeastern  States  where  Beacon  Rations  are  sold,  we 
have  specially  trained  service  men.  These  men  come  to  your 
farm,  inspect  the  birds  and  outline  a  system  of  management 
.  .  .  plus  a  feeding  schedule  which  includes  the  Beacon 
Rations  that  will  produce  the  best  results. 


Beacon  feeds  are  made  of  finest  quality  ingredients  obtain¬ 
able,  are  measured  and  blended  according  to  scientific  re¬ 
search,  then  tested  on  our  own  farm. 


See  your  local  Beacon  dealer  today  and  start  feeding 
Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration — the  proven  way  to  healthy 
chicks  and  high  egg  production. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  feeds  for  poultry,  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  game  birds,  rabbits  and  dogs. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


fojJj^tNature  will  Produce 

f>k 


this  Cxtrn  Qccwth 

on  SO  CHICKS! 


-S’**  CHICK  PELLETS 

ALSO  -  DAIRY  . .HOG. ..HORSE. ..DOG  and  RABBIT  FEED 


rvarure  win  pur  inis  extra,  growrn  on 
50  chicks  for  a  nickel  .  .  .  when  you 
feed  Pratts  “CROP-SOLID”  Chick 
Pellets.  They  cost  only  5c  a  100  lb.  bag 
more  than  most  good  chick  mashes  .  .  . 
and  actually  cost  less  than  some. 

Chick  mash  or  ordinary  pellets 
quickly  form  a  pasty  mass  and  race 
into  the  delicate  intestines  before  the 
crop  can  soften  sharp,  jagged  bits  of 
fibre  in  the  feed  or  start  digestion. 
Intestinal  irritation  and  overwork  may 
result.  Much  undigested  feed  may  pass 
out  in  the  droppings  wasted. 

Pratts  “CROP-SOLID”  Chick  Pellets 
stop  this  waste.  Through  an  exclusive 
process  (patent  applied  for)  they  are 
made  so  they  tend  to  stay  solid  in  the 
crop,  much  like  grain. 

Crop  heat  and  moisture  have  plenty 
of  time  to  thoroughly  soften  fibres  and 
to  start  digestion.  There’s  no  intestinal 


irritation  or  overwork.  Feed 
pours  freely  through  wide- 
open  food  ducts  into  the  body. 

Result!  Extra  Growth 
Without  Extra  Feed. 

A  100  lb.  bag  will  put  this 
extra  growth  on  50  chicks  in 
6  weeks’  time. 

Send  coupon  and  6c  In  stamps 
today,  for  Interesting,  educa¬ 
tional  booklet  and  full  details. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  DEPT.  715 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  Interesting,  educa¬ 
tional  booklet  and  details  of  your  intro¬ 
ductory  offer.  I  enclose  6c  in  postage. 

hi  a  me . .  m.*... ........ ............... 

Address . . . . 

Town . State.................... 
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WECATEPA  REDS 


CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  and  STARTED 
From  Stock  Testing 

100)i  Pullorum  Free  f  RIGHT  UP 

Priced  as  low  as  10c  in  lots  # 

of  2,000  or  morb.  i  Among  the 

‘'A  Better  Chick  for  Less  M  ,  __j _ _ 

Money”  Is  Our  193S  Police,  f  leaders  Of 

MAINE 

Oil  Jan.  27,  pur  pen 
was  leading  the  Red 
_  .  '  class.  It  is  consist¬ 
ently  arnong  the  top  three,  with  40  pens  competing. 

Over  2,000  birds  on  R,  O.  P.  Every  Chicle  we 
cTDAinur  an  egg  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  —  ROCK-RED  CROSS 
Hurry  your  order  before  we’re  entirely  sold  out 
on  early  Clucks,  always  the  most  profitable. 

PULL  ETS— ready- to-lay  in  April. 

BREEDING  COCKERELS  -  from 
high  record  dams. 


Write  tor  beautiful  big  Catalog 
and  prices. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9 

Harvard. Mass. 


WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  -  Longevity 
2- Progeny 
Testing 
x- Breeding  on 
family  Basis 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


OSS 

OaTm 

R.I.Reds 


BACKED  BY  OFFICIAL  AND  HOME 
RECORDS  UP  TO  333  EGGS 

The  blood  of  trapnested  birds  with  records  up  to 
333  eggs,  flows  In  the  veins  of  the  Chicks  we’ll 
ship  you.  High  official  records  made  at  Maine 
and  N.  Y.  State  Contests.  Consistent  blood- 
testing  program  followed  for  many  years. 

Straight  R.  1.  REDS,  sired  by  pedigreed 
males,  for  large  eggs  and  choice  broilers. 

MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-BEDS  for  BARRED 
broilers,  friers  and  roasters.  Great  money¬ 
makers. 

Get  your  chicks  from  a  breeder  with  a  long- 
established  reputation  for  duality.  Supply  | 
limited.  Now  is  the  time  to  order. 

Write  for  literature  and  price*. 

MOSS  FARM  Attlaboro.  Mass.i 


Poultry  Profits 


REMARKABLE  NEW  FISHER 
GENETIC  BREEDING  SYSTEM 

increases  broiler  growth  —  quicker  feath¬ 
ering  and  marvelous  egg  production, ,  A 
tested  scientific  way 
to  more  poultry 
profits.  Low  Cost. 
Beautiful  New  Cata¬ 
log  gives  Valuable 
Information.  Write 
now  to — 


i 


fowL 

Q  Lni  the,  O 

FISHER  w 


EDGEHILL, 

Box  N,  Athol,  Mass. 


R.I.REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Don’t  waste  jour  time,  feed  money  —  on 
inferior  chicks  or  stock.  Start  with  Cobh’s 
- —  you’ll  never  leave  them! 

•  CONSISTENT  CONTEST  WINNERS  • 
Cobb’s  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  &  New  Hamp¬ 
shire!  are  far  greater  value  than  price  in¬ 
dicates!  Try  them.  Insure  your  poultry 
profits  with  pullorum-free  ehix  of  highest 
quality.  Free  catalogue  pith  full  story  will 
interest  you.  A  breeding  plant — not  just  a 
hatchery.  Sex- Linked  Black  and  Gold  Pul¬ 
let  Chicks.  98%  guaranteed.  Unbeatable 
combination  of  two  great  laying  strains. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  350  Great 
Road.  CONCORD.  MASS. 


LARGEST  RED  BREEDER 
In  State.  Pullorum  Tested 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Big  flock  averages 
.■scored  1937—5  Contest  pens  averaged  2o3  eggs, 
assured.  _iJ4<260  points.  1937— R.  O.  P.  average 

1(291  birds)  241  eggs.  25  oz.4- 
per  dozen :  Bird  Weight  6.6 
lbs.  FREE  BOOKLET. 

MANOR  FARM 

R.  D.  3,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


HEW 

HAMPSHIRE 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

r  N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
D.  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  19 rj  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  clicks.,  FREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write.  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Exeter,  N .  H, 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY 

OFFERS 

New  Hampshire  Red 
S.  C.  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  breeding  flocks,  blood  tested  for  pullorum. 
Circular  on  request. 

LH.  HISCOCK,  SKANEATHIS,  NEW  YORK 

PECKHAM  FARM  REDS 

18  years’  experience.  High-grade  stock,  at  farm-profit 
prices.  4.100  birds.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  We  guar¬ 
antee  your  satisfaction.  Eggs  and  clucks.  Circular. 

PECKHAM  FARM 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


HUBBARDS 


3 


(Purfit-Cftlwl 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


This  year,  lay  the  foundation  for  real  poultry 
profits.  Get  Hubbard  chicks — direct  from  the 
breeding  source  —  from  parents  that  have 
made  good.  Strong,  vigorous,  disease-free 
chicks  —  with  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  They  grow  fast, 
mature  early,  lay  well  a  nd  live 
under  continuous  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  Try  a  flock.  Compare. 

Write. 


Hukbard  Farms 


BOX  1203,  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchary,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


warrEN 

cE"M'fr'lo^/.REDjV.jj7 


AMONG  LEADERS 
AT  TWO  LAYING  CONTESTS 

Our  pen  at  Storrs  (Conn.)  ranks  among  the  three 
highest  Red  pens  to  date:  our  pen  at  Farminadale 
has  exactly  the  same  rating  in  the  New  York  State 
Contest.  You’ll  find  our  birds  among  the  top- 
notcliers  wherever  they  go. 

State  Chick  Contract  Again  Awarded 

For  the  7th  consecutive  year,  we  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  supplying  chicks  to  institutions  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  These  awards 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  Quality  and  performance. 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 

BABY  CHICKS- PULLETS,  ALL  AGES 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms. 
Chicks  from  this  Contest-leading  strain  should  lie 
a  mighty  profitable  investment.  Priced  lower  than 
you  would  expect  for  such  Quality. 

Send  for  Big  New  Catalog  and 
Price  List. 

AAASSACHUStTTS  2  a  J.  J.  WARREN 

.  jto.p.  <  Box  20.  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 

l»»CeDeRS  ASSOCIATION  ' 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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BARRED  ROCKS 

R.I.REDS 

H.  A. Richards,  Owner 


RED-BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 

Sex-Linked  Day-Old  Pullets  and  Cockerels, 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Pullorum  Clean  by  State  College 

THE  HARCO  ORCHARDS 
and  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  So.  Easton.  Mass.  (Circular)  Telephone  28-12 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthj' — they  grow  fast,  feather  Quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS  and  hatching 

eggs  from  2000  double  pedigreed  breeders.  Circular. 
Established  1920.  Kimball  Poultry  Farm, Milford,  Mass. 
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kfl  —bred  for  ex- 

nlwllll  ceptionally 
profitable  re¬ 
sults.  Maine  bred — to  LAY — 
to  PAY — to  "stand  the  gaff”. 

Maine  Accredited  Pullorum  Clean,  Al-  | 
so  Clem-Bock  Chicks  and  Clem-Cross- 
Baby  Pullets,  White  Bocks  and  White  Leghorns.  Free 
catalog  tells  about  “4  farm”  economies.  , 

Clements  Bros.  Farms,  Route  25.  Winterport.  Maine 


We  Breed  New  Hampshires 

not  just  reproduce  them.  600  birds 
entered  this  year  in  R.  O.  P.  Progeny 
records  kept  on  over  500  breeders. 
Write  for 
Pamphlet 


mirvc  0F  BETTER  QUALITY.  Large 
A,  XX  X  V/  XX  75  Barron  English  White  Leghorns. 
Sexed  —  Unsexed.  Prices  Reasonable.  Catalog  Free. 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Bx.  383.  New  Washington.  0. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

There  is  always  something  new  on  the 
farm.  Husband  was  sitting  by  the  window 
a  few  minutes  after  dinner  one  cold  day. 

The  eaves  of  the  shed  had  tiny  icicles 
but  snow  was  melting  enough  so  the 
water  dripped  from  them.  The  busy 
chickadees  were  thirsty  and  the  Stone 
Bridge  Brook  was  frozen  over,  so  they 
clasped  the  icicles  with  their  tiny  claws 
and  caught  the  drops  in  their  beaks. 
Weren’t  they  ingenuous? 

The  mention  of  the  Russet  apple  brings 
to  mind  many  varieties  now  almost  un¬ 
known  to  apple  eaters  of  today. 

I  do  not  know  where  there  is  a  tree  of 
Red  Jeniton  apples  now,  they  wrere  also 
called  Saps  of  Wine  because  of  the  pink 
tinge  to  the  fruit.  Then  there  were  Por¬ 
ters,  another  Fall  apple,  and  by  many 
considered  best  of  all  apples,  the  Straw¬ 
berry.  The  August  Sweet,  Martha  Stripe, 
Sweet  Bough,  Golden  Sweet,  Pumpkin 
Sweet  were  all  delicious  out  of  hand, 
baked,  pickled  or  in  boiled  cider  apple 
sauce. 

On  a  farm  a  half  mile  from  here  is 
one  tree,  the  owner  used  to  call  Red  Ver¬ 
million.  It  is  the  only  tree  of  that  va¬ 
riety  we  have  ever  known;  its  season  is 
October,  the  fruit  large  and  resembling 
Blue  Pearmain,  only  it  is  minus  the 
blue  bloom.  We  obtained  scions  and  re¬ 
ceived  our  first  reward  in  two  fine  apples 
last  Fall.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  a 
heavy  bearer. 

Then  there  was  the  Pippin  family ; 
many  yet  remain,  but  only  rarely  the 
French  Pippin  with  such  a  dark  skin  and 
red  pulp,  and  such  delicious,  eye-filling 
jelly  the  farm  mistress  made  from  them. 

In  these  days  when  so  many  are  return¬ 
ing  to  a  home  in  the  country,  many  would 
doubtless  be  glad  to  buy  trees  of  the 
childhood  favorites,  especially  of  the 
Slieepnose,  or  Gilliflower,  just  personally 
we  called  them  “puppy  nose.” 

We  have  been  studying  advertisements. 
Maynard  thinks  the  colored  pictures  of 
the  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  show  them 
to  be  the  handsomest  fowl  lie  ever  saw. 
Won’t  someone  tell  us  why  they  are  not 
popular?  Are  they  hard  to  raise,  subject 
to  disease,  broody,  what  are  the  draw¬ 
backs?  We  had  a  few  about  50  years 
ago  and  they  were  discarded  because 
mother  thought  them  lazy  and  broody, 
but  much  improvement  can  be  made  in 
50  years. 

The  Columbian  Wyandottes  had  a 
wave  of  popularity  and  now  they  seem  to 
have  dropped  out.  We  still  have  the 
common  Buff  Orpingtons,  and  they  seem 
to  he  the  best  breed  for  home  use.  The 
eggs  are  large  and  the  fowls  are  large 
and  we  think  better  table  fowls  than  most. 

It  is  just  an  average  Winter  with  a 
thaw,  rain  and  the  ice  going  out  of  the 
brook  each  month.  When  the  channels 
clear  themselves  during  the  Winter,  they 
don't  do  as  much  damage  in  the  Spring 
freshets,  for  which  we  are  thankful. 

Usually  the  mercury  drops  to  20  de¬ 
grees  below  during  the  Winter  here  and 
it  has  already  done  that.  The  days  are 
appreciably  longer,  but  I  still  plan  sup¬ 
pers  that  require  long  cooking  as  I  dis¬ 
like  getting  suppers  by  lamp  light,  so 
various  soups  and  stews,  escalloped  po¬ 
tatoes,  macaroni  variations  and  country 
inventiveness  ring  changes  in  the  daily 
fare.  The  longer  days  also  seem  to  give 
more  time  for  quilts  and  rugs,  and  I  am 
going  through  the  closets  and  boxes  as 
usual. 

Some  holders  just  made  are  copied  from 
one  I  received  a  year  ago.  They  are 
shaped  like  a  flounder,  the  body  being  of 
gray  or  slaty  blue,  with  the  tail  and 
head  of  bright  rose  or  red.  A  few  stitches 
in  black  form  the  eyes  and  nose  and  a 
few  running  stitches  decorate  the  tail. 

The  men  are  working  in  the  woods 
each  day  as  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
fuel  both  for  home  consumption  and  sale. 
The  hoys  cut  one  tree  that  contained  3% 
cords  of  four-foot  wood  suitable  to  sell, 
besides  the  smaller  limb  wood.  It  was 
a  soft  or  white  maple  and  some  of  the 
growth  rings  were  one-half  an  inch  wide, 
unusually  fast  growth  for  a  maple  of  any 
variety. 

The  good  letters  keep  coming  and  one 
correspondent  wrote  that  as  a  small  girl 
she  lived  a  few  years  in  Pennsylvania — of 
the  cooking,  like  the  famous  advertise¬ 
ment,  “the  memory  lingers.”  One  thing 
she  calls  from  memory  was  a  fried  cake 
and  apples  were  cut  in  small  dice  and 
stirred  into  the  dough.  Most  New  Eng¬ 
landers  mouths’  water  at  the  thought  of 
grandmother’s  fried  pies,  but  this  was 
new  to  me.  Surely  some  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  R.  N.-Y.  readers  can  help  us  with 
the  recipe. 

“A  frosty  night,”  say  the  men  as  they 
come  from  the  woods,  and  that  means  a 
body  warming  supper ;  there  is  an  Irish 
stew  and  now  an  apple  cake  must  be 
made  and  we  will  use  sweetened  cream 
on  it  this  time.  MRS.  J.  x.  w. 
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KERR  E66ED  ME  ON 


to  EXTRA  PROFITS" 


There's  extra  money  in  the  bank 
at  year's  end  if  you  keep  a  Kerr 
flock.  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks  have 
been  bred  to  lay  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  Same  feed  and  same  care  -— 
and  you  can  be  pretty  sure  Kerr 
hens  will  outlay  other  hens. 

Extra  eggs  mean  extra  dollars 
to  buy  new  farm  equipment,  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  a  radio. 

Kerr  Chicks  excel  because  of  the 
30-year  careful  breeding  program. 
Every  breeder  —  there  are  120,000 
—  is  culled,  banded,  and  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  Write  for  Free 
Chick  Book,  prices  and  discounts. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  19,  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey — Paterson, 
Trenton,  Woodstown;  New  York  —  Binghamton, 
Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kings-  ' 
ton;  Pennsylvania — Lancaster:  Massachusetts — 
West  Springfield:  Connecticut — Danbury,  Nor¬ 
wich;  Delaware — Seibyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


ALGER  CHICKS 


REDS  &  CROSS  direct  from  a  BREEDER,  not 
a  hatchery;  stock  100%  Pull-  .  PER 

orum  free;  95%  Livability  guar-  ’ (04 
antee.  Send  for  free  catalog,  quantity  reduction 
ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  Brockton,  Mass. 


MON  IDEAL  BROILER  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED  B.W.D. 

Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

.  Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.50 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  11.09 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or 
COD.  Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


9514%  LIVABILITY! 

Highest  average,  all  U.  S.  Egg  Contests  for 
5  Pens  or  more.  Hiqh  Leghorn  Pens  av. 
227  to  295  Eggs.  U.  S.  APPROVED. 
PULLORUM  TESTED.  1200  Pedigreed 
.........  Males  from  200-328  egg  R.  O.  P.  Hens. 

CHICKS  Customers  won  $4,068.  Nat’l.  Chick  Con¬ 
tests.  Amazingly  high  Chick  Livability. 
HONEST  LOW  PRICES.  FREE  Catalog. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III 


SEXED 


0 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  Typo  English  Sex 


100 

500 

1000 

$14.00  $70.00  $140 

7.50 

37.50 

75 

3.00 

15.00 

30 

8.00 

40.00 

80 

8.50 

42.50 

85 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns.... 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels . 

Burred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  It.  I.  Reds.. 

N.  II.  Beds  &  Red  Rocks  Cross.... 

White  &  Black  Minorca* . 

Heavy  Mix.  $7-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodteeted.  100%  live 
del.  P.  Paid  Cash  or  C.O.D.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
Free  Catalog  telling  of  our  2S  yrs.  Breeding  Experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Baby  Chicks  c.  o.  d. 

Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$7.00- 100 
Bar.  Ply.  Books  &  R.  I.  Reds..  7.50-100 

Wh.  Rox  &  N.  H.  Reds . 8.00-100 

100%  prompt  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  paid.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG. 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm.  Box  4,  Richfield.  Penna. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electric  Hatched — Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

2  &  3  yr.  old  free  range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
J 00 %  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  high  Quality  chicks.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


RITCHEY  S  Accredited  CHICKS 


10  Years  State  Tested.  6  Years  NO  reactors.  New 
Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns  with  a  95% 
Three-Week  Livability  Guarantee  or  Replaced. 

Ritchey’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  25.  Grove  City.  Pa. 


WFST  RR  ANfH  S-  (  -  White  Leghorn  Chix. 
TT  Li  O  I  1)  IV  n  11  V.  11  Started  Cliix  and  Pullets. 
Hollywood  and  Barron  Strain  at  low  Prices. 

West  Branch  Poultry  Farm.  Box  C.  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Peafowl  and  Their  Care 

Are  peacocks  hardy?  Yes,  exceptionally 
so.  They  are  just  as  hardy  as  the  common 
domestic  fowl.  There  is  no  danger  of  their 
feet  freezing  if  they  are  kept  under  the 
usual  conditions  for  laying  hens.  Plenty 
of  fresh  air,  dry  litter,  and  a  relatively 
high  perch  in  a  pen  about  10x16  feet  will 
make  them  happy.  The  addition  of  a 
cheap  mirror  will  keep  both  the  peahens 
and  the  peacocks  busy  for  hours  at  a 
time.  My  peafowl  have  withstood  25  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  for  quite  a  long  period 
of  time  with,  apparently  no  great  amount 
of  suffering. 

Feeding  is  a  simple  matter.  A  complete 
balanced  ration  is  necessary  plus  a  few 
extras  to  take  care  of  feather  growth. 
During  cold  weather  more  corn  may  be 
fed  without  harm.  As  these  birds  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fond  of  it,  it  should  be  fed 
sparingly  during  the  warmer  months. 
Cabbage  is  essential  for  feather  growth 
as  it  is  rich  is  sulphur.  Apples,  berries 
of  almost  all  kinds,  lettuce,  and  dandelions 
are  relished.  At  all  times  bread  of  any 
kind  is  a  delicacy  to  peafowl  and  the 
yeast  in  it  seems  to  add  beauty  to  their 
plumage.  Although,  of  course,  most  of 
their  beautiful  color  comes  from  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  feather,  plus  the  right  light. 
Sunlight  greatly  enhances  their  colora¬ 
tion.  When  the  feathers  are  damp  or  wet, 
ithe  tail  train  appears  almost  rusty  in 
color. 

In  the  climate  of  eastern  Massachusetts 
peafowl  roost  outside,  unprotected  except 
by  foliage  from  April  1  until  the  middle 
of  November.  The  protection  of  a  high 
shed  seems  more  humane,  although  it  is 
hard  to  get  the  birds  to  use  one.  By 
preference  they  choose  to  roost  from  20 
to  50  feet  up  in  trees. 

They  are  early  risers  on  pleasant  morn¬ 
ings.  From  daylight  until  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  these  birds  are  given  to  wandering 
and  hunting  for  insects.  At  times  certain 
birds  wall  go  as  far  as  one-half  mile  away. 
When  they  get  ready  to  come  home  it’s 
simply  a  matter  of  flight.  These  birds 
are  extremely  good  at  this  and  make  a 
noise  flying  not  unlike  the  ringneck  phea¬ 
sants.  Invariably  they  will  land  on  a 
high  roof  when  they  arrive.  By  confining 
for  the  night  and  early  morning  hours 
this  matter  of  early  morning  travels  will 
be  eliminated.  In  the  afternoon  the  birds 
can  be  driven  into  their  enclosure  quite 
readily  if  one  does  not  wait  too  late. 
About  one  and  one-half  hours  before  sun¬ 
set  is  right. 

New  peafowl  orient  themselves  very 
readily.  The  first  few  days  it  is  best  to 
keep  the  new  birds  confined.  After  a  week 
or  10  days  the  peacock  can  be  released. 
If  he  is  contented  he  will  strut  and  shake 
his  fan  of  tail  feathers  and  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  spectacle.  If  he  fails  to  show  off  it 
will  probably  be  better  to  confine  him 
again  for  a  short  while.  After  he  has 
chosen  a  few  different  places  to  strut  and 
dance,  it  is  usually  safe  to  liberate  the 
females.  However,  one  shouldn  t  hurry 
too,  much.  Only  recently  I  heard  of  a 
lady  who  simply  wanted  a  peacock  to 
show  off  for  her  guests.  She  obtained  a 
fine  specimen.  But  alas!  The  poor  bird 
was  lonesome  away  from  all  his  kind.  He 
would  fly  into  a  large  elm  tree  and  scream 
for  hours  at  a  time  much  to  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  irritated  lady.  Finally  she  gave 
the  bird  away  to  get  rid  of  him  in  a 
hurry-  This  experience  is  needless.  A 
peahen  would  have  kept  him  quiet  except 
when  frightened.  Contrary  to  popular  be¬ 
lief  peafowl  are  not  noisy  at  night  unless 
disturbed  or  separated  from  their  kind. 

As  with  all  birds  that  are  slow  matur¬ 
ing,  peafowl  live  to  great  age.  Official 
records  have  recorded  birds  as  old  as  35 
years.  They  ai*e  susceptible  to  blackhead. 
For  that  rason  it  is  well  to  keep  them 
away  from  old  poultry  yards  and  all  con¬ 
tamination.  The  peacoekerels  do  not  get 
their  full  plumage  often  times  until  quite 
old,  sometimes  four  or  five  years. 

These  beautiful  birds  manifest  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity.  Any  new  additions  to 
the  grounds  will  be  scrutinized  in  great 
detail  by  peafowl.  Their  memory  is  good, 
too.  Once  they  are  shown  the  way  in  or 
out  of  new  enclosures  they  always  remem¬ 
ber  it.  They  have  a  good  memory  for  their 
enemies  also.  Once*  a  peahen  by  the  name 
Priscilla  was  viciously  attacked  by  a 
young  guinea  cock.  It  took  Priscilla  en¬ 
tirely  unawares  and  as  a  result  she  was 
completely  knocked  off  her  feet.  She  picked 
herself  up  quickly,  of  course,  and  walked 
away.  It  seemed  as  though  she  were  al¬ 
most  in  tears.  About  10  days  afterward 
Priscilla  was  basking  in  the  sun  when  the 
same  young  Guinea  cock  appeared.  He 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  others  be¬ 
cause  of  a  white  breast  which  is  unusual 
in  the  Pearl  variety.  This  time  Priscilla 
made  the  attack.  She  didn’t  upset  him  or 
fight  him ;  rather  she  chased  him  from 
place  to  place  and  kept  it  up  for  a  long 
time.  Finally  the  guinea  flew  to  a  roof. 
Priscilla  seemed  satisfied  and  called  to  her 
mate  who  answered.  CUAKLes  GOULD,  JR. 

Massachusetts. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

January  Farm  Prices  —  Distributors  operating 
on  Clasified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows: 
Class  1,  $2.40;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream, 
$2.25;  surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular 
formulas.  For  whole  product  of  plant,  $2.30. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Milk  Grade  A,  qt.,  16c,  pt.  10c;  Grade  B,  qt. 
13c,  pt.  8c.  Heavy  cream,  %  pt.  23c,  pt.  44c, 
qt.  79c.  Special  heavy  cream,  %  pt.  34c.  Light 
cream,  %  pt.  16c,  pt.  29c,  qt.  47c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  30%  to  31%c;  extra, 
92  score,  30% ;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  30  to 
30%c;  unsalted,  best,  32%c;  firsts,  31c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  24%  to  25%c;  standard,  21%c; 
brown,  fancy,  24c ;  Pacific  Coast,  24  to  32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  24  to  25c;  chickens,  20  to  27c;  ducks, 
17  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  23c;  chickens,  25  to  32c;  tur¬ 
keys,  26  to  29c;  ducks,  18  to  19c;  squabs,  lb., 
35  to  45c. 

t  TTrr'a'rnr'c 


Steers,  $8.50  to  $9.80;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7;  cows, 
$3.25  to  $6.25;  calves.  $12  to  $13.25;  hogs,  $9.40; 
lambs,  $7.50  to  $8.75;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  S.  C.,  doz.  bchs.,  $3.60  to  $12. 
Beans,  bu.,  25  to  50c.  Beets,  100-lb.  bag.  90c 
to  $1.25.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  5  to  12c. 
Cabbage,  Fla.,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  State, 
Danish.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.30  to  $1.40;  Danish,  ton, 
$52.  Carrots,  100-lb.  bag,  60c  to  $1.  Celery, 
Fla.,  crt.,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Celery  knobs,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Collard  greens,  bu.,  50  to  60c. 
Corn,  bu.,  $1.25.  Dandelion  greens,  bu.,  $1. 
Egg  plants,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10.  Horseradish,  Mid.- 
Wn.,  bbl.,  $18  to  $21.  Kale,  bbl.,  $1.25.  Let¬ 
tuce,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50.  Oyster  plant,  doz.,  75e  to  $1.  Onions, 
Orange  Co.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Parsnips,  bu.,  25  to  75c.  Peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.15. 
Peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Radishes,  nearby, 
bu..  40  to  50c.  Spinach,  bu..  45  to  80c.  Squash, 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  $3.75;  bskt.,  75c  to  $3.  Tomatoes, 
repacked,  10-lb.  box,  75c  to  $1.25.  Watercress, 
Sn.,  100  bchs.,  $1  to  $4.  White  potatoes,  Ber¬ 
muda.  bbl.,  $5  to  $6;  Fla.,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.30; 
Me..  Gr.  Mts.,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.55;  Me.,  180- 
lb.  bag,  $2.35  to  $2.45;  L.  I.,  Gr.  Mts.,  bag, 
$1.35  to  $1.65.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu., 
25c  to  $1.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.75.  Cranberries,  %  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.  Pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Straw¬ 
berries.  pt.,  9  to  15c.  Watermelons,  each, 
$1  to  $1.25. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
Alfalfa.  $25;  straw,  rye,  $20;  wheat  and  oat, 

$12  to  $13. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.12%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
72%;  oats.  No.  2  white,  45%c;  rye,  88%c; 
barley,  feeding,  Chicago  price.  50  to  63c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  38  to  42c;  eggs,  35  to  42c;  dressed 

chickens,  30  to  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 

string  beans,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 

3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  lb.,  3  to  6c;  strawberries,  pt.,  18c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 
Butter,  32  to  35c;  eggs.  21  to  22c;  live  fowls, 
23  to  25c;  chickens,  22  to  25c;  dressed  fowls, 
22  to  23c;  capons.  33  to  38c;  turkeys,  25  to  31c; 
apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1  to 
$1.20;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  55c;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  65  to  80c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $8.60  to  $9; 
good,  $7.60  to  $7.90;  medium.  $7  to  $7.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $6  to  $7;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs..  $8.25 
to  $8.75;  good,  $7.65  to  $8.25;  medium,  $7.25  to 
$7.65;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9; 
good,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  heifers,  choice,  $7.50  to  $8; 
good,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  com¬ 
mon.  $5  to  $5.75;  cows,  choice.  $6  to  $6.50;  good, 
$5.50  to  $6;  common  and  medium.  $4.75  to  $5.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $7  to  $7.50;  bulls,  good 
and  choice.  $6.50  to  $7;  cutter,  common  and 
medium,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  vealers.  good  and  choice, 
$13  to  $14;  medium,  $10.50  to  $12;  cull  and  com¬ 
mon,  $6  to  $9. 

Feeder  and  stoeker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500 
to  800  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25;  common  and  medium. 
$6.75  to  $7.25;  good  and  choice,  800  to  1,050 
lbs.,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  common  and  medium,  $5.50 
to  $6.25. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs..  $9.50 
to  $9.75;  180  to  200  lbs..  $9.25  to  $9.50;  100  to 
200  lbs..  $9  to  $9.25;  220  to  250  lbs..  $8.50  to 
$8.75  :  250  to  290  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  290  to 
350  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.25;  medium  and  good,  350  to 
500  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $6.25  to 
$7.25;  choice  locals.  $9.25  to  $9.75;  medium, 
$8  to  $9;  common,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $3. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Eggs  have  declined  with  increased  production. 
The  poultry  market  is  also  somewhat  easier. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  34  to  35c;  tubs,  33  to  34c; 
firsts.  31  to  32c;  country  rolls,  32  to  33c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns.  20c;  old, 
26  to  28c.  Eggs.  lower;  nearby  fancy,  25c; 
Grade  A,  21  to  23c;  Grade  B,  21c;  Grade  C, 
17  to  19c;  pullets.  16c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  24c;  broilers.  27  to  30c;  fryers.  27  to  28c; 
roasters.  28  to  31c;  ducks,  21  to  22c;  turkeys, 
20  to  30c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  18  to 
24c;  roosters,  15c;  broilers,  24c;  ducks,  18 
to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  weak:  Jona¬ 
than.  bu.,  40  to  75c;  Snow,  50  to  65c;  Baldwin, 
Greening,  50  to  75c;  Wealthy,  50  to  85c;  Wag¬ 
ner,  65  to  75c;  Rome  Roauty.  75  to  85c;  King, 
Cortland,  75  to  90c;  McIntosh,  60c  to  $1.15; 
Delicious,  $1.25;  Northern  Spy.  60c  to  $1.50. 
Potatoes,  steady:  home-grown,  bu..  85  to  90c; 
Idaho  bakers.  50-lb.  bag.  $1.25;  Fla.,  red.  bu., 
$1.40  to  $1.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weaker:  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $3.60:  red  kidney,  $4.75;  marrow, 
$6.25;  Limas,  $6.85;  white  kidney,  $7.25. 
Onions,  steady:  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
yellow  globe.  50-lb.  bag.  75c  to  $1.35;  Idaho, 
Spanish,  50-lb.  bag,  $2  to  $2.15. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  28-lb.  lug, 
$1.75;  lemons.  Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $4.75;  oranges, 
Cal.,  box.  $2.75  to  $3.25;  Fla..  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
pears,  Mich.,  box,  $2;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pt., 
10  to  16c. 

Maple  Syrup. — New,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  old, 
$1.25;  qt.,  45c. 


Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to 
$3.75;  asparagus,  crate,  $3  to  $5;  beans,  Fla., 
wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  green,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
beets,  2-doz.  bskt.,  95c  to  $1;  broccoli,  Cal., 
crate,  $2.25  to  $3;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20e; 
cabbage,  bu.,  75e  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.60;  celery.  Fla., 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.15  to 
$1.75;  eggplant,  Fla.,  1%  bus.,  $3  to  $3.50;  en¬ 
dive,  lb.,  10  to  25c;  escarole,  Fla.,  1%  bus.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  lettuce,  2  doz.,  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  35  to  70c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to 
50c;  parsley,  Texas,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  pars¬ 
nips,  %  bu.,  30  to  65c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu.,  $3.25; 
peppers,  Fla.,  1%  bus.,  $3  to  $3.50;  radishes, 
beh.,  3  to  4c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  25  to  45c; 
spinach,  Texas,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
carton.  95c  to  $1.05;  turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $12  to  $14; 
Alfalfa,  $21  to  $23:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$24.50;  standard  middlings,  $23.75;  red  dog, 
$25.50;  cottonseed  meal,  41  percent,  $29.65;  oil- 
meal,  32  percent,  $46.50;  gluten,  $29.60;  hominy, 
$24.40;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $2.53;  table  cornmeal, 
$1.90;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.50;  Alfalfa,  $25; 
Alsike,  $23;  clover,  $26.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(■Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  50c  to  $1, 
Baldwins  $1  to  $150,  Delicious  75c  to  $1.50,  Me- 
Intosh  40c  to  $1.50,  Northern  Spy  $1  to  $1.50; 
N.  Y.  McIntosh  $1  to  81.25.  Greenings  75  to90c; 
Va.  Delicious  $1  to  $1.15,  Yorks  65  to  85c,  Stay- 
mans  90c  to  $1;  Pa.  Staymans  75c  to  $1,  Black 
Twigs  85e  to  $1;  Wash.  Winesaps  $1.35  to 
$1.40.  Delicious  $1.25  to  $1.60;  Conn.  Baldwins 
and  S'uttons  $1  to  $1.25.  bu. 

Beets.— Native  cut  off  90c  t-o  $1,  bu.  Texas 
36  bchs.  $1  to  $1.15,  %  crt. 

Cabbage. — N.  Y.  Danish  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Me. 
$1  to  $1.25;  S.  C.  $1  to  $1.25,  50  lbs.  Savoy 
$1  to  $1.10,  1%  bus.  Texas  $2.25,  crt.  Fla. 
$1.15  to  $1.25,  1%  bus. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  85  to  90c,  bu.  Cal. 
72  bchs.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Ariz.  $2.75,  crt.  Texas 
$1.15  to  $1.25,  %  crt.  N.  J.  cut  off  75c,  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.40  to  $1.50,  pony  crt. 

Celery. — Cal.  washed  doz.  $2.75,  %  crt.  Fla. 

3  to  10  doz.  $2  to  $2.50,  10-in.  crt  . 

Cucumber. — Native  h.h.  24  cukes  $3  to  $3.50. 

Fla.  h.h.  90c  to  $1.15,  doz.  ctn. 

Dandelions. — Native  h.h.  $1.75  to  $2,  bu. 
Texas  85c,  %  crt. 

Lettuce. — Native  IS  heads  h.h.  25  to  75c;  Cal. 

4  to  5  doz.  $2.25  to  $3;  Ariz.  Iceberg  4  doz.  $3, 
bu. 

Onions. — Native  yellow  $1  to  $1.25;  Col.  Yal. 
$1.75  to  $1.90;  N.  Y.  yellow  sets  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
Mich,  yellow  $1.25  to  $1.65;  Ind.  white  $1.75 
to  $1.85.  50  lbs. 

Potatoes.— Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.15  to  $1.25,  Chip- 
pewas  $1.25  to  $1.30.  100  lbs.  P.  E.  I.  $1.75, 
90  lbs.  Fla.  No.  1  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Texas  No.  1 
$1.35  to  $1.40,  bu. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  h.h.  $1.75  to 
$2,  bu. 

Rhubarb. — (H.ih.  native  10-Hb.  bundles  8c; 
Mich.  8c;  N.  Y.  7  to  Sc;  Me.  5  to  6c.  lb. 

Spinach. — Texas  Savoy  65  to  80c,  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Blue  Hubbard  $3.50  to  $3.75, 
bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  4%c.  lb.  Me.  Blue  Hub-' 
bard  $80  to  $90;  Wash.  Blue  Hubbard  $80  to 
$90.  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Fla.  lugs.  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Turnips. — Native  yellow  50  to  75c,  purple 
tops  75c  to  $1.  bu.  P.  E.  I.  rutabages  55  to  90c, 
50-lb.  sack.  Mass.  White  Capes  $1.70  to  $1.85, 
bu. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  31%c,  firsts  30  to 
31c.  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  25c, 
extras  24c:  white  25c.  extras  24c,  pullets  21c. 
N.  Y.  henneries  brown  specials  23c,  extras 
22c;  white  specials  23c,  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  native  fowls  24  to  25c, 
chickens  29  to  32c,  broilers  25  to  29c,  ducklings 
18c.  Live  native  fowls  21  to  24c,  broilers  21  to 
22c,  chickens  22  to  25c,  roosters  12  to  14c, 
young  turkeys  23  to  26c.  Dressed  western  fowls 
20%  to  23%e,  chickens  27  to  32c,  broilers  25 
to  30c.  turkeys  27  to  32c,  lb.  Squabs,  retail, 
9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.  50  to  85c,  each. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  1936  24c, 
1937  21  %c;  firsts  1936  23%c.  1937  21%e;  fresh 
extras  firsts  IS  to  18%c.  Western  held  extras 
1936  24c.  1937  21c:  held  firsts  1936  23c,  1937 
20%e:  fresh  firsts  ISc,  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Cal.  pea  $4.25  to  $4.50.  yellow 
eye  $5.  red  kidney  $5,  white  $6.50,  100-lb.  bag. 

Wool — Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  26 
to  27c,  clothing  22  to  23c;  %  blood,  combing  27 

to  28c,  clothing  26  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing  24 

to  25c,  clothing  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing  24 

to  25c,  clothing  23  to  24c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  72  to  75c, 
clothing  64  to  66c;  %  blood,  combing  65  to  68c, 

clothing  63  to  65c;  %  blood,  combing  56  to  58c, 

clothing  53  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing  51  to  53c, 

clothing  49  to  51c:  Ter.  fine,  combing  68  to  70c, 

clothing  58  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing  63  to  65c, 

clothing  57  to  59c;  %  blood,  combing  58  to  61c, 

clothing  55  to  57c;  blood,  combing  53  to  56c, 
clothing  50  to  52c. 

Mill  Feeds. — Bran,  Spring  $29.50  to  $30.50, 
Winter  $28  to  $29:  middlings  $28  to  $29,  mixed 
feed  $28.50  to  $32.50,  cottonseed  meal  $31  to  $35, 
linseed  meal  $47:  soy-bean  meal  $34.20,  dried 
brewers’  grains  $29  to  $29.50,  dried  beet  pulp 
$41,  stock  feed  $31.50,  ton. 

Hay. — Timothy,  No.  1  $19  to  $20.  No.  2 

$17.50  to  $18.50,  No.  3  $15  to  $16;  Alfalfa.  2nd 
cutting  $24  to  $27,  1st  cutting  $20  to  $23.50; 
stock  hay  $15  to  $17.  red  clover  mixed  $19  to 
to  $22.50,  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $23.50  to  $24.50, 
oat  straw  $14  to  $15,  ton.  Oats,  40  lbs.  47  to 
48c,  38  to  40  lbs.  45  to  46c.  36  to  38  lbs.  44 
to  45c;  oatmeal,  90  lbs.  $2.55,  cut  and  ground 
$2.80. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  light  to  moderate,  market 
steady  to  25c  higher  than  last  week,  demand 
only  fair;  bulk  of  sales  $8  to  $9. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
and  bulls  25c  higher;  vealers  steady  to  strong, 
demand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5.25  to  $6.50, 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $4.25  to  $5.25. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $6.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.50  to  $10.75; 
cull  and  common  $5  to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal,  market 
about  steady  with  last  week;  few  selected  choice 
to  $125;  demand  rather  slow.  Choice,  per  head, 
$90  to  $115;  good.  $70  to  $90;  medium  $55  to 
$70;  common,  $40  to  $55. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 


H.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  . 1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  . 2,00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

D.  J.  Edmonds  . 2.00 

Thompson’s  Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson  . . . 2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


With  a  HOOSIER  Water 
System  any  country  home 
can  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  automatic  running  water 
at  moderate  cost.  Famous  for  ruggedness  and 
long  life.  Furnished  for  any  current  or  for  gas 
engine  operation.  Deep  well  or  shallow  welL 
Many  exclusive  features.  Galvazink  coating 
prevents  rusty  water.  Guard  wall  keeps  oil  and 
water  from  mixing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Built  by  specialists 
with  more  than  70  years  of 
water  supply  experience. 

STAR  if  ZEPHYR 

The  Streamlined  Windmill 

A  sensational  new  improvement  in 
windmills.  New  patented,  stream¬ 
lined  wheel  design  greatly  in¬ 
creases  power  and  starts  pumping 
in  lighter  breeze.  Easily  installed  on 
any  tower.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
us  for  FREE  BOOK.  Mention 
whether  interested  in  electric  pump 
or  windmill. 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

389  Oalc  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


Electric  Fence 


You  save  up  to  80  on  fence  costs,  so 
save  safely  with  Prime 

New  Prime  is  a  finely-built  instrument.  Holds  livestock 
sffectively  under  all  soil  conditions,  wet.  dry,  normal. 
Amazing  Prime  Moto-Chopper  makes  battery  current 
effective  with  slight  battery  drain.  Moto-Chopper  split- 
second  timing  makes  light-socket  fencing  safe.  Prime, 
original  successful  electric  fence,  in  use  7  years,  boosted 
by  40,000  leading  farmer  users.  $7,500 
Lloyd’s  insurance  policy.  Learn  how  to 
do  a  real  electric  fencing  job  —  safe 
and  effective.  Write  for  free  32-page  / 
colorful  book.  THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO.,/ 

1545  &.  First  St..  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin./; 

.  Established  1914. 


IMPORTANT! 


To  Make  Tile  Silos 
Give  Better  Service 

Each  steel  rod  that  reinforces  a 
Craine  Natco  Tile  Silo  lies  in  a  re¬ 
cess  in  the  row  of  tiles.  Therefore 
the  pressure  comes  on  the  tile  and 
not  on  the  cement  joint.  Stronger. 
Also  tiles  have  scientifically  correct 
air  spaces  ...  no  through  frost  lines 
. .  .  for  better  heat  control .  .  .  better 
silage!  Get  a  Craine  Natco  .  .  .  and 
be  better  satisfied!  Write  for  prices 
and  free  literature  showing  all  the 
advantages. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

71  Taft  St..  Norwich.  N. 


CRAINE 

SILO  STORAGE 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN 


■dome 

roof 


ladder  l 


CRAIN! 
NATCO 
TILE  SILO 


Washable  &  Regular 
The  only  house  catalogue  that  samples 
borders.  This  book  makes  papering 
as  simple  as  A.  B.  C.  to 
householders. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  our 
NEW  Wall  Paper  Catalogue 

Bigger  and  Better  Than  Ever 
CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 

916  Reeves  Ave.  Camden,  N.  J. 


FREE 
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CARBOHYDRATES 


No  Missing  Link 


in  YOUR  Feeding  Chain 


A  few  years  ago  you  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
important  part  played  by  vitamins  in  animal  nutrition. 


Today  you  would  not  knowingly  use  a  feed  deficient 
in  those  vital  substances. 


From  now  on,  you  will  hear  more  and  more  about  a 
large  group  of  rare  “trace”  minerals.  Although  many 
are  required  in  extremely  small  amounts,  they  are 
absolutely  important  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
chick,  its  resistance  to  disease,  and  the  amount  of  feed 
it  must  consume. 


The  time  has  come  when  the  mineral  part  of  poultry 
feeds  can  no  longer  be  safely  left  to  chance.  So,  once 
again,  TI-O-GA  takes  the  lead  and  safeguards  against 
any  mineral  deficiency  by  fortifying  CHICATINE  with 
COLLOIDALTINE,  Nature’s  Complete  Mineral  Food, 
twenty  different  minerals — all  in  colloidal  form  —  the 
form  they  exist  in  all  living  matter. 

Feed  CHICATINE — it’s  better  than  ever  before  — 
and  you’ll  have  no  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  food 
requirements. 


Send  for  this  FREE  Booklet. 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Our  new  illustrated  catalog  is  just  off  the  press  and 
4t  is  free  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Send  for  it  today 
and  learn  more  about  SUSQUEHANNA  STRAIN,  the 
greatest  money  making  strain  of  chickens  known. 

STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 
All  cliicks  sold  by  us  are  bloodtested  by  the  long  tube 
agglutination  test  for  B.  W.  I).  Your  insurance  against 
early  losses  and  abnormal  mortality. 

SEXEO  CHICKS 

Purebred  day  old  pullets  or  cockerels,  guaranteed  sex 
accuracy  of  95%.  All  chicks  sexed  by  a  world  known 
aexing  authority  by  the  time  tried  Japanese  method. 
We  were  the  first  in  the  East  to  offer  sexed  chicks — 
Play  safe,  buy  from  the  pioneers.  BROILER  RAISERS 
will  be  interested  in  our  attractive  prices  on  cockerels 
Better  and  cheater  for  broilers.  Ask  for  our  free  book¬ 
let  —  THE  WHAT'  WHY  AND  HOW  OF  CHICK 
SEEING.  Tells  all  about  sexing. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Leajn  about  our  NEW  METHOD  processed  chicks. 
Different  from  ordinary  started  chicks.  Available  at 
two,  three  and  four  weeks  of  age.  You  avoid  all  the 
trouble,  worry  and  danger  of  loss  during  the  critical 
first  few  weeks.  We  are  brooding  experts,  let  us  have 
your  brooding  worries,  and  start  you  off  with  healthy, 
vigorous,  well  developed,  started  chicks  or  pullets. 
"Well  started  is  half  raised." 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS  AVAILABLE 
New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Islands,  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Giants,  Redl-Rock 
crossbreds,  Corno-Red  crossbreds.  New  Hampshire 
Whites.  Poults,  started  capons,  started  pullets. 

FREE  CERTIFICATE  FOR  PROMPTNESS 
If  you  write  at  once  we  will  send  you  a  free  PROFIT 
SHARING  CERTIFICATE  which  entitles  you  to  a 
big  saving  on  your  chick  order.  Write  at  once,  a 
postcard  will  do.  Print  name  and  address  plainly. 
SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  Montrose,  Pa. 


BIG  CHICKS  and  TURKEYS 


$8-95 


Bloodtested  —  Selected 
White,  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma,  \ 

Sussex,  Buff  Minorca,  N.  H.  Bod. 

Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot. 

Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Rock, 

CORNISH,  18c.  Mixed  —  (Above  Breeds) _ $7.95-100 

TURKEYS.  12  or  more,  Bronze  40c;  Black  Spanish 
45c.  Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 
S.  W.  KLINE,  BOX  7,  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


PER  100 


WILD  TURKEYS 

Hardy,  healthy,  free  range  raised;  head  your  flock 
with  wild  gobbler  and  raise  all  your  turkeys — prices 
reduced,  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Eggs  in  season. 

GILBERT  JOHNSON,  BLABON.  NORTH  DAKOTA 


IILE’S  DUCKLINGS a*p POULTS 


m 


Free  Catalog  tells  exactly  bow  to 
make  amazing  quick  profits  on  Pekin 
and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Also  covers 
Bronzo  Turkey  Poults  and  Chicks. 

Write  Today.  HILE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  -  CAREY 4  OHIO 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw!  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm)  How  to 
temper  tools!  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now.  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


Twice  as  Many  .  . 
Layers  From  Each, 
100  Chicks  .... 


Start  with  Sprunger  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
I  you’ll  get  on  an  average  twice  as  many  eggs 
Ithan  if  you  bought  straight  run  chicks.  Sprung- 
]  err’s  Sexed  pullets  are  a  profitable  investment 
because  they  are  bred  right.  All  breeders 
1  Blood-Tested.  Big  English  Type  Leghorns. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  LEGHORNS 
I  from  personal  flock  of  4,000  breeders  with  many 
]  records  of  250  eggs  or  better,  mated  to  males 
from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of  250  eggs. 
Sprunger  PEN  MADE  WINNING  at  Michigan 
1  Egg  Laying  Contest, 

FREE  CATALOG  —  BIG  DISCOUNT 
Get  Sprunger  Catalog,  low  prices  and  Big  ! 
Early  Order  Discount.  All  popular  breeds. 
WRITE  BOX  25 


ptuwcj£/i'"i 


BINGHAMTO 
NfW  YORK 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  and  Tampa,  Florida 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns..  $7.00  $35.00  $70 
Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.).  13.50  67.50  135 
Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds..  7.50  37.50  75 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red-Rock  Cross .  8.50  42.50  85 

H.  Mixed.  $7-100;  Sexed  Leg.  Cockerels,  $3-100.  100% 
live  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  circular  giving  the  facts  of  our 
breeders  and  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  babyc'husks 


100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  SCW  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.I.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85.00 


Asstd.  or  H.  Mix .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Circular  furnished  upon  request.  Chicles  hatched  from 
healthy,  tested,  free-range  flocks.  Postage  Paid. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Over  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
are  rugged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  strains  of  the  popular  New  Hampshires. 
Breeding  pens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  R.  O.  P.  males, 
bloodtested  and  B.W.D.  free.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LUKERT'S  T  AnllAPnG  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  UCyilU!  US  8  W.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

Make  more  profit  with  my  large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs. 

CntCULAR.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WEADER’S  ?kgT°EDD  CHICKS 

12,000  Hi-Qualitv  Chicks  weekly,  from  18  popular 
profit  paying  Breeds.  Bronze  Turkey  Poults.  All 
B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Write  for  prices  and  literature. 

WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McClure.  Pa. 


SCHNELL’S  LE^J,TpSs 

High  Leghorn  Pen  N.  Y.  State  Contest  1936-37 

Leading  Leghorns  again  at  N.  Y.  State  with  High  and 
second  high  pens  1937-38.  Chinks  reasonably  priced. 

HARRY  A.  SCHNELL 

176  Courthouse  Road,  -  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Direct  from  Original  Large  Egg  Strain  Breeder.  All 
Chicks  Guaranteed  Hatched  from  20  Ounce  Eggs 
and  Larger.  Marvelous  Growth.  Circular. 

MEADOW  CREST  FARMS,  NORTH  WEARE,  N.  H. 


GABRIEL'S  Chleko— Backed  by  24  years  of  Continuous 
Breeding.  Wh.  Leghorns,  N.  H.  and  Parmenter  Reds. 
Pullorum  Free.  Cir.  Gabriel’s  Poultry  Farm,  Odessa,  ».  T. 


$7.00  PER  100.  Quality  N.  H.  Rads,  Legs.,  Rocks. 
Giants.  Dotterer’s  Hatchery,  Shanesville,  Penna. 


Egg  Variations 

We  have  an  egg  grading  and  packing 
plant  here.  Twenty-three  ounce  eggs  and 
over  are  large;  mediums,  20%  to  23 
ounces ;  large  extras  bring  the  produ¬ 
cer  several  cents  per  dozen  more  than 
large  standards.  I  am  packing  the  eggs 
and  am  very  much  interested  to  find  out 
why  there  is  such  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  percentage  of  extras  and  standards 
from  the  lots  of  eggs  delivered.  The  main 
difference  in  the  two  grades  seems  to  be 
that  the  whites  in  extras  are  more  firm. 
Of  course  the  size  of  the  air  cell  is  con¬ 
sidered.  as  well  as  other  requirements. 
One  man  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
producing  a  high  percentage  of  extras  the 
year  around,  often  being  over  75  percent 
extras.  Another's  eggs  are  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  often  being  75  percent  or  more 
standards.  My  own  eggs  grade  very  good 
but  never  equal  the  first  man.  Then  there 
is  the  great  difference  in  shell  quality. 
One  man  in  particular  had  over  10  dozen 
checjks  one  week  out  of  about  eight 
cases.  These  eggs  are  very  large,  many 
weighing  30  ounces  or  more  per  dozen. 
One  man  had  one  single  check  in  two 
weeks  from  about  four  cases  G.  L.  p. 

Ohio. 

There  are  many  reasons  given  for  the 
size  and  variation  in  size  of  eggs.  Among 
reasons  for  small  eggs  given  by  investi¬ 
gators  are  insufficient  rations  or  those 
deficient  in  proper  balance  with  protein 
supplements  of  animal  and  vegetable 
origin.  Winter  drops  in  temperature 
leading  to  less  consumption  of  feed  be¬ 
cause  of  lessened  activity.  Immature 
pullets  coming  into  laying  before  reach¬ 
ing  full  development.  Even  the  time  of 
day  of  laying,  morning  eggs  being 
largest. 

It  is  evident  that  layers  do  not  produce 
eggs  of  uniform  size  regardless  of  condi¬ 
tions  but  the  chief  influencing  factor  is 
agreed  upon  as  being  the  influence  of 
heredity.  Hens  must  be  bred  for  large- 
size  egg  production  as  they  are  for  other 
characteristics.  If  methods  of  breeding 
have  permitted  continued  use  of  fowls  in 
the  breeding  pens  that  have  habitually 
produced  under-sized  eggs,  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  defect  in  the  progeny  may  be 
expected.  M.  b.  d. 


Probable  Chicken  Pox 

Will  you  tell  me  what  can  be  wrong 
with  my  New  Hampshire  hens?  Their 
eyelids  swell  and  get  scabby.  Some  of  the 
hens  have  a  discharge  that  looks  like 
white  foam,  or  soapsuds.  Others  have  a 
yellowish  pus.  Several  eyes  are  entirely 
closed  with  this  thick  discharge  that  has 
hardened.  N.  J.  C. 

Maryland. 

I  judge  that  these  fowls  have  chicken 
pox.  though  a  roup  like  condition  is  also 
present  involving  the  eyes.  If  chicken 
pox,  scabs  are  also  likely  to  appear  on  the 
comb,  wattles  and  face.  Cankers  may 
appear  in  the  mouth,  perhaps  clogging 
the  wind  pipe  and  making  breathing  dif¬ 
ficult. 

Your  treatment  seems  adequate,  so  far 
as  local  applications  go.  but  all  affected 
birds  should  be  isolated  from  the  rest 
and  males  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock.  Chickenpox  is  best  prevented  by 
vaccination  before  an  outbreak  occurs. 
This  should  be  done  before  laying  has 
commenced  early  in  the  season.  By  the 
use  of  this  measure  outbreaks  causing 
considerable  losses  may  be  avoided  and 
the  not  wholly  satisfactory  methods  of 
tratment  after  an  outbreak  made  unnec¬ 
essary.  M.  B.  D. 


Broodiness 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Wyandotte 
hens  one  year  old  that  are  most  persistent 
setters  that  I  ever  saw.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  effective  x’emedy  to  break  them? 

New  York.  ,  A.  c. 

Broodiness  is  a  more  or  less  inherited 
trait  in  fowls  and  I  know  of  no  way  of 
eradicating  the  instinct  or  entirely  over¬ 
coming  the  display  of  it.  As  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  feeding  or  other  care,  changes 
in  these  cannot  be  expected  to  remedy 
the  trouble  in  the  flock. 

The  more  quickly  the  offending  bird 
can  be  taken  care  of  after  symptoms  are 
noticed,  the  better.  As  soon  as  a  hen  be¬ 
gins  to  hug  the  nest  or  cluck,  she  should 
be  removed  and  placed  •by,  herself.  Aik 
that  can  be  done  in  the  future  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  stock  from  one  of  the  breeds  lesg 
given  to  maternal  displays  or  from  the 
breed  that  you  have;  but  one  known  to  be 
free  from  an  undue  amount  of  desire  to 
raise  a  family.  So  far  as  heredity  goes 
in  the  matter,  and  it  is  believed  to  play 
an  important  part,  the  breeding  out  of 
the  instinct  would  probably  take  more 
time  than  the  ordinary  poultry-keeper 
would  care  to  devote  to  it.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  however,  that  eggs  laid  by 
hens  displaying  this  undesirable  feature 
of  poultry  life  should  not  be  incubated 
to  perpetuate  the  species.  M.  B.  D. 


Sleb’s  Finest  Quality  Chicks  come  from 
the  best  PUREBRED  BLOOD  TESTED 
FARM  RANGED  flocks.  This  gives  them 
exceptional  VITALITY  bo  necessary  tor 
High  egg  production.  Mr.  Sleb’s  25  years 
Hogan-Testing  and  super  culling  tor  High 
premium  egg  records  and  Big,  Quick  Ma¬ 
turing  Broilers  has  made  our  chicks  the 
choice  of  170,000  poultrymen.  We  have 
One  Grade  Only — The  Best.  None  better  at  any  price 
(or  profitable  commercial  poultry. 

CUSTOMERS  SAY  OUR  CHICKS  PAY  BEST 


“Your  Leghorns  most  profitable  I  ever  raised.”  Mrs. 
Aper.  “Laying  average  your  R.I.  Reds  71%.”  G.  Wood. 
“Getting  80  eggs  dallyin  Jan.  from  106  pullets.”  A.  Wiley. 
“Have  raised  your  chicks  for  15  years:  they're  the  best 
Investment  on  the  farm.”  H.Fue.  “Your  chicks  make 
wonderful  layers — the  best  I  ever  saw. “Mr.  Coats. 
For  quick  delivery  order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  our 
New  Poultry  Book.  A  postcard  will  do.  We  guarantee 
100%  live  prepaid  delivery. 

NON  SEXED  CHICKS  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  or  Heavy  Assorted  . .  $7.40 
Bd.,  Wh.  Rocks,  Br.  I 

Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . I 

S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  White  ) 

Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons...  J 
S.  L.  Wyands.,R.  C.  Reds.Wh.  ) 

Orpingtons, Wh. or  Bl.  Minorcas.  / 

White  Giants  or  Buff  Minorcas. . . 

Heavy  and  Light  Assorted  ........  6.90 

Light  Assorted  for  Layers . 6.40 

Mxd.  Sex.  (A  II  Breeds,  Both  Sexes)  .  5.40 


7.90 


600 

$35.75 

38.25 


8.20  39.75 


8.90 

9.40 


43.25 

45.75 

33.25 

30.75 

25.75 


lOOO 

$69.00 

74.00 

77.00 

84  00 

89.00 

64.00 

59.00 

49.00 


90%  Accuracy  100 
SEXED  CHICKS  Guaranteed  Pullets  Males 

Barred,  Wh.  or  Bull  Rocks,  S.C.  Reds,\_  .  .  e  ... 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.../®1  I-90  ®  8-90 
S.  L.  Wyands.,  R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Orps.  12-90  8-90 

White  Giants .  13.90  11-90 

White,  Black  or  Golden  Buff  Minorcas  16-90  4-90 

Wh-  Br.,  or  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  .  15-90  3-90 

*  Add  25c  to  all  orders  less  than  100 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  132,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


THE  GREATEST  “GOOD  LUCK 

baby  chick  values 
in  YEARS—*  ETaJf.f.l 


IMMEDIATE  DE-  . 

LIVERY  NOW  OF  STRONG  |AND  UP 
HEALTHY  STURDY  GOOD 
LUCK  CHICKS,  ANY  MON- 
DAY  OR  THURSDAY.  24 
BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDS. 

SEXED  PULLETS  or  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  BEAUTIFULCOLOR 
CATALOG  CALENDAR 
SENT  FREE  WITH  LOW 
CHICK  PRICES.  WRITE 
TODAY.  BOX  104. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 


DR.  ROMIG’S  feggi?  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  “Riley  Strain,”  $8-100;  W.  Rocks  or 
Utility  N.  Hamp.,  $8-100;  “Christie”  or  “Hubbard” 
Strain  N.  Hamp..  $10-100:  White  Giants,  $10-100; 
W.  Leg.  "Rile.v  Strain”  or  H.  Mix.  $7-100.  Blood- 
tested  Stock.  Parcel  post  paid.  Guaranteed  delivery. 
F.  C.  Romlg  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH 


ULSH’S  Quail  ty  Chicks 

W.  Wyand.,  W(  Bocks.  Bar.  Bocks.  N.  H. 
Beds,  Buff  Orp.,  $8-100;  W.  Giants,  $10.- 
100:  W.  Leg.,  $7.50-100:  Heavy  Mix,  $6.50. 
Post, iso  Paid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Boaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  10O 

White  Leghorns  .  $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.25 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Bloodtested  Baby  Chicks 

Brown,  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $7.25-100.  White. 
Barred.  Buff  Rocks.  Reds.  Wyandottes  $8.25-100.  Spe¬ 
cial  Matings  Wnito  leghorns  (from  hens  that  weigh  up 
to  6  pounds)  $9-100.  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
0.0. D.  Postage  P.P.  Wapak  Hatchery,  Wapakoneta,  O. 


enVuIh  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

100%  postpaid  delivery  guar.  100  500  1000 

Large  Eng.  leghorns  (Grade  A) . .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
Catalog  &  Prices  of  Grade  AA  and  AAA  Leghorns  and 
Bocks  &  Reds  mailed  on  request.  Breeders  Bloodtested 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RI  nnnTFSTFn  ?• H-  Eods  Bar-  a«d  wh.  Rox.  w. 

DLUUU I  Ld  I  EiD  Leg.,  Cornish  chicks.  Fine  varie¬ 
ties;  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  hah.v  Guineas.  Also  breeders  list  free 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Ejt.  of  L.  B.  Rittcnhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2.  Telford,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  N.  Hampshires,  $8—100: 
W.  Leghorns.  $7.50;  Mix.  $7.  Safe  del.  Post’pd. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5  Boaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  &  BARRON 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

B.W.D.  tested.  *7.50-100;  *76- 
1000.  4  week  Pullets.  30c  each. 

MEAD0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 

3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


O  IT  Cl  miryo  Bloodtested  New  Hamp- 

oure-l  rotlt  LnltlVO  shires,  u;l>  original  fast 

growing  strain  and  Barred 
Rocks.  $8.00.  R.  I.  Reds  and  large  type  White 
Leghorns,  $7.00.  Also  Ducklings  and  Poults. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Quakertown,  Penna. 


HELLO  FOLKS 

Circular.  Guarantee  &  Special  discount  on  10  Breeds. 
Write  todnv.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  KOCH’S  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


HUSKY  AYr'A  CHICKS 

Large  White  Leghorns,  $7.50-100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $7-100. 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires.  $8-100.  Del.  Prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ORDER  FROM  MAPLEHOLM  POULTRY  FARM— 

Re  assured  of  quality  chicks.  White  Leghorns.  New 
Hampshires.  Rarred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Blood  tested. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Turkey  Poults.  Circular 
free.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  I,  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — New  Hamp¬ 
shires  (eggs  from  N.  H.).  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Akron,  New  York 


rnirifC  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  &  N.  H. 
LulUlJ  R&ls  front  State  Supervised  Stock.  Cir.  Free. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

BOX  R,  -  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels— Leg¬ 
horns  (Rarronl  N.  H.  (Hubbard).  Reasonably  Priced. 
Hatciies  every  week.  V.  8.  KENYON.  Marcellue.  N.  Y. 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  $7.50-100  also  heavy 
breeds.  White  Leghorn  Farmst  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 
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Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
•nd  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 

iiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiimiiiiii 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  227. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


$1,800  WILL  BUY  15-aere  poultry  farm, 
equipped  for  1,000  hens;  $000  cash,  balance 
easy  terms;  write  for  description.  CLARK  M. 
BRAIN ARD,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


20  ACRES,  sell  or  rent;  State  road,  6-room  bun¬ 
galow,  good  barn,  30  apple  trees,  all  garden 
land,  lots  shade;  $2,300,  $300  cash,  $20  month. 
ADVERTISER  4849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  48-acre  farm,  good  buildings; 

stream,  woodland,  public  road.  EDW.  CAF- 
FEN,  Dover,  Pa. 


9%  ACRES  WOODLAND  near  Vineland,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry;  good  road;  full  price  $240, 
terms.  SCHEFFLER,  care  of  Safranek,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


ON  EASTERN  Long  Island,  State  road,  Route 
25,  3  acres  land,  10-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  ideal  for  tourists,  gas  station  or  road- 
stand:  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4874, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  —  Farm,  40  acres  clear,  house  7 
rooms,  garage,  barn;  no  tools;  lease.  Apply 
O.  P.  Clayton,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT  300  ACRES  best  land,  45  cows,  on  State 
liiglnvav;  good  markets;  good  security  to  rent 
or  for  sale.  ADVERTISER  4940,  care  Rural 
New:Yorker. 


100-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y.; 
$2,000.  Inquire  B.  DesMARAIS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  118  acres,  house,  barns,  mod¬ 
ern  plumbing,  electric,  established  gas  station, 
ice  cream  parlor,  sell  own  produce;  terms  rea¬ 
sonable:;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  4942,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautifully  located  dairy  farm,  55 
miles  New  York  City,  5  miles  Newburgh,  on 
Route  207  ;  40  cows,  complete  tractor  equip¬ 
ment;  10-room  house,  all  improvements;  tenant 
house;  $8,000  cash,  balance  terms.  GEORGE  B. 
PENDEI.L,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  acre  of  land,  house  of  6  rooms 
and  outbuildings.  C.  A.  SANFORD,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Dover,  Del. 


20-ROOM  GUEST  and  chicken  dinner  house,  eom- 
iilete,  part  air-conditioned,  20  years  estab¬ 
lished;  4-acre  poultry  plant,  spacious  grounds, 
mammoth  trees,  desirable  location,  highway; 
settle  estate.  ROWSE,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


61-ACRE  PAYING  Farm’ — See  my  advertisement 
in  February  12th  issue  R.  N.-Y.:  now  reduced 
for  quick  sale  to  $4,800,  $2,000  cash;  or  48  acres 
for  $4,300.  WM.  WINCHELL,  Ewan,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 33  acres,  well  drained,  bottom 
loam  and  muck;  ideal  for  gardening;  within 
city  limits.  ADVERTISER  4952,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TOURIST  CABINS,  trailer  camp,  modern,  gas, 
lunch,  year-around  business;  Route  40.  E. 
FllIEL,  State  Road,  New  Castle,  Del. 


105  ACRES.  80  acres  good  farm  land,  balance 
timber;  on  State  road  in  Salem  County;  good 
buildings  and  electricity.  GEORGE  JARMAN, 
Woodstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — In  village,  8  acres,  1%-story  house, 
barn,  henhouses;  good  condition;  also  50-acre 
farm.  J.  L.  THURSTON,  Yarmouth,  Maine. 


A  BARGAIN — To  settle  estate,  farm,  35  acres, 
near  Willimautie,  Conn.;  good  soil,  meadows, 
woodlot,  house  over  100  years,  barns,  garage, 
chickens,  electric  plant;  $4,000.  AVEBElt,  1400 
Troy  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SIX-ROOM  BUNGALOW  on  1  acre  of  land; 

electric  lights,  electric  pump,  hot  and  cold 
water  to  pantry  sink;  concrete  basement;  ga¬ 
rage,  carpenter  shop,  woodshed  and  store-house; 
on  hard  country  road;  Eastern  Shore,  Md. ; 
$1,800.  ADVERTISER  4950,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARD — Fifty-six  acres,  beautifully  located, 
lower  Connecticut  Valley;  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  trees,  picked  over  ten  thousand  bushels 
1937,  standard  variety  apples;  will  grow  eigh¬ 
teen  thousand  soon;  additional  land,  dwellings, 
buildings,  available;  no  agents.  Circular  from 
AQUATEI1RA  COMPANY,  Haddam,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 176  acres,  lays  fine;  electric  lights; 

good  buildings,  good  water;  50  acres  timber; 
stock  and  tools.  A.  CHUBB,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 84-acre  dairy  farm,  stock  and 
tools  included;  no  exchanges.  M.  HUDACK, 
Flanders,  N.  J. 


EIGHTY-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  main  highway, 
Philadelphia  to  seashore;  seven-room  house, 
roadstiind,  outbuildings.  ROBERT  MOORE,  R. 
D.,  AVoodbine,  N.  J. 


75  ACRES,  S-ROOM  stone  house,  buildings,  good 
for  dairy-poultry  farming,  near  Frenclitown, 
N.  J. ;  70  miles  from  New  York;  for  sale  or 
rent.  Inquire  Restaurant,  307  E.  84th  St., 
New  York  City,  or  NEUKUM,  Ridge  Rd., 
Frenclitown,  N.  J. 


SELL,  EXCHANGE,  main  road  income  produc¬ 
ing  40  acres,  wooded  camp  site,  near  lake. 
ADVERTISER  4965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTE1) — The  best  one-man  equipped  dairy 
farm  that  $2,500  to  $3,000  will  buy  with  $300 
down  payment.  ADVERTISER  4968,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Chicken  Reserves 

Yesterday  I  canned  11  fat  hens  making 
24  quarts,  also  cooked  up  some  of  bones 
for  soup  for  dinner.  Just  before 
Christmas  I  sold  also  11  fat  hens  for 
which  I  received  $10.20.  We  figured  the 
24  cans  for  $10.20  would  be  around  45 
cents  a  can.  Each  can  will  make  a  good 
meal  for  four  persons  if  served  Avith 
potatoes,  vegetables,  dessert,  a  meal  fit 
for  a  king,  and  one  which  a  farmers  wife 
can  serve  anytime  at  short  notice. 

It  can  be  canned  in  Winter  when  the 
man  of  the  house  has  time  to  cut  it  up 
and  dress  the  chickens.  After  plucking 
hang  up  to  cool  over-night  (don’t  freeze). 
In  the  morning,  singe  and  pick  off  any 
feathers  that  remain.  Then  cut  in  pieces 
for  serving,  wash  and  leave  in  cold  salted 
water  one  hour.  Meanwhile  wash  jars, 
rubbers,  peel  onions,  get  parsley. 

In  cutting  we  generally  cut  off  Avings, 
legs,  separate  drumsticks  from  thighs, 
then  cut  around  bottom  of  breast,  along 
side  next  to  ribs  and  separate  where  wings 
have  been  cut  off.  Leave  neck  on  back, 
cut  around  front  of  neck.  You  have  one 
large  piece  of  breast.  If  chicken  is  young 
the  breast  bone  can  be  cut  easily  with  a 
knife.  If  not  take  a  knife  and  hold  it 
over  the  place  you  want  to  cut  and 
hammer  once  or  twice  on  back  of  blade 
of  knife  and  it  will  cut  through  nicely 
and  not  leave  ragged  edges  as  sometimes 
happens  with  a  hatchet.  I  do  the  same 
to  cut  the  neck  close  to  the  body.  The 
gizzard,  neck,  heart  and  liver  can  be  used 
to  fill  up  small  places. 

The  back  can  be  split  down  the  middle 
with  sharp  knife  or  hatchet  which  makes 
two  nice  pieces  to  pack  in  can.  Sometimes 
the  rib  part  will  be  too  large,  then  I 
break  away  the  ribs  from  the  backbone 
on  one  side  and  cut  off  and  it  will  go  in 
ehsily.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
wide  mouth  jars  so  much  the  better. 

After  washing  I  drain,  then  wipe  excess 
water  with  a  towel  and  pack  in  jars  not 
too  tightly.  That  is,  not  so  you  have  to 
use  all  your  strength  to  put  in  the  last 
piece.  Better  leave  it  out  or  use  smaller 
one.  The  heat  does  not  penetrate  the 
meat  so  well  if  packed  too  tightly.  Also 
do  not  make  the  mistake  of  packing  too 
full  as  you  will  loose  lots  of  your  good 
liquid.  I  do  not  pack  above  where  the 
neck  starts,  of  course  the  bone  of  the 
drumstick  may  be  higher  but  that  does 
not  matter. 

First  take  rib  section  and  put  it  wide 
side  down  and  skin  to  side  of  jar,  then  fit 
drumstick,  big  side  down,  into  ribs,  then 
add  a  thigh,  skin  side  out,  and  white  meat 
or  back  to  fill  jar.  I  sometimes  trim  white 
meat  from  bones  if  I  am  short  of  jars, 
but  the  bones  give  meat  and  gravy  a  good 
flavor.  If  chicken  is  young  you  will  have 
no  trouble  to  get  white  meat  in  can,  if 
old  it  can  be  cut  in  half. 

Fill  jar  to  start  of  neck,  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  salt,  three  or  four  shakes  of  pepper. 
%  onion  cut  up,  a  feAV  sprigs  of  dried 
parsley  or  celery  or  both.  This  flavors 
the  chicken  wonderfully.  I  always  dry 
parsley  and  celery  for  Winter  use.  WTash 
well  shaking  off  all  water,  spread  thinly 
on  pie  tin  or  cake  tin  and  dry  slowly 
turning  often.  When  dry  store  in  fruit 
jar  and  keep  on  cover.  Wipe  top  of  jar 
and  add  rubber,  put  on  glass  top  and 
adjust  first  wire.  I  use  a  rack  which 
holds  eight  quarts,  that  I  put  in  my  boiler 
Fill  Avith  water,  one  inch  over  top  of 
jars  and  add  more  water  as  it  steams 
away.  Boil  four  hours.  Remove  from 
water  and  put  down  last  Avire. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  I  want  to 
use  the  chicken  I  unseal  the  jar  and  leave 
cover  on  loosely,  set  Avhere  it  can  gradu¬ 
ally  warm  up.  When  liquid  has  all 
softened  I  pour  off  the  gravy  into  a  sauce 
pan.  It  isn’t  much  but  it  is  very  rich 
and  water  must  be  added.  Thicken  as 
for  other  gravy.  Put  a  piece  of  butter  in 
the  frying  pan  and  heat.  Carefully  shake 
meat  from  can  and  broAvn  Avell.  Do  not 
stir  much  as  it  is  very  tender  and  breaks 
up  easily.  Serve  chicken  Avith  mashed 
potatoes  fresh  green  peas  and  young 
carrots  from  the  garden.  A  salad  of 
lettuce,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  (if  ripe) 
with  French  dressing.  For  desert  have 
strawberry  shortcake  Avith  whipped  cream 
or  raspberry  shortcake.  All  of  these  things 
can  be  had  on  all  farms,  and  makes  a 
delicious  meal.  canner. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.. $3.50 
Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare...  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett . 75 


Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  R.  L.  Watts..  2.50 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.00 

Vegetable  Crops,  Thompson . 5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 

Seymour;  cloth  bound  $4.  artcraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  W.  C.  O’Kane...  3.25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  Neav-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St„  New  York. 


NORTHFIELD,  MASS.,  100-acre  dairy  and  to¬ 
bacco  farm,  50  acres  tillage:  colonial  house, 
two  large  barns,  silo,  tobacco  barns  and  other 
buildings;  main  highway,  near  stores,  piped 
water,  electricity,  brook,  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools;  price  without  stock  $8,500,  terms. 
EVERETT  E.  BELDING,  73  Beacon  St.,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass. 


125-ACRE  MACADAM  road  dairy  farm,  6  miles 
from  AVatertown  and  near  Lake  Ontario;  Grade 
“B”  market;  opportunities  for  outside  employ¬ 
ment;  97  acres  tillage;  12-room  house,  22-cow 
stable,  other  buildings;  wired  for  electricity; 
$6,000;  write  for  free  illustrated  description. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


OPPORTUNITY  EXTRAORDINARY— To  settle 
the  estate  of  Patrick  A.  Rigney,  deceased,  we 
offer  for  sale  a  120-acre  farm  located  near  the 
city  of  Middletown,  in  the  town  of  Crawford, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  land  mostly  tillable,  10- 
room  house  with  improvements.  2  fine  cellars, 
barn  space  for  40  cattle,  poultry-house,  build¬ 
ing  for  grain  storage  and  farm  machinery; 
garage  and  work-shop,  enginge  and  pump-house 
and  other  buildings;  massive  maple  trees  line 
the  driveway;  high  altitude,  healthful  and  rest¬ 
ful;  desirable  farm  for  anybody — a  bargain  for 
somebody.  ORANGE  COUNTY  TRUST  COM¬ 
PANY,  Executor,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 65-acre  farm,  cheap:  for  particulars 
write  AVALTER  HERMANN,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


20  ACRES,  EASTERN  Shore,  Maryland,  good 
8-room  home,  electricity,  producing  orchard, 
1,000  trees,  grapes,  other  fruits,  new  poultry- 
house,  2.000  capacity;  sell  less  than  insured 
value  buildings,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  4971, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LICENSED,  EQUIPPED,  eight-bed  private  hos¬ 
pital,  excellent  village  location,  continually 
active,  reasonably  priced  to  registered  nurse. 
ADVERTISER  4972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Grade  A  dairy  farm,  112  acres 
tillable.  2  silos,  2  houses;  20  minutes  Albany. 
McELAVEE,  213  Lancaster  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  RENT  small  Westchester  farm  or 
land.  THESTRUP,  8824  7th  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  eight-room  house 
with  improvements,  barn,  large  incubator,  two 
large  hen-houses,  two  brooder-houses;  near  vil¬ 
lage.  E.  C.  A’AN  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres  land  near  lake.  A. 
GOODWIN,  Star  Route,  East  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  battery  system  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  fully  equipped,  1,000  layers,  broiler  de¬ 
partment,  modern  home;  real  sacrifice,  account 
illness.  ADA'ERTISER  4980,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  BUY,  or  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  below 
$1,000.  sturdy  farmhouse  with  good  acreage 
within  60  miles  New  York  City.  ADATERTISER 
4982,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  dairy  farm.  78  acres,  54 
miles  New  York  City,  6  miles  Newburgh; 
spring,  brook;  house  6  rooms,  all  improvements: 
18-cow  Jamesway  barn;  price  $8,000:  will  sell 
on  contract  with  $1,000  cash.  R.  B.  PENDELL, 
Rock  Tavern,  N,  -Y. 


$35  MONTHLY  RENT,  poultry  plant,  12  colony, 
one  bunk  house,  5,000  capacity,  brooder 
equipped,  plus  business.  ROWSE,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Cortland  County  dairy  farm,  130 
acres,  good  dairy  land,  buildings,  equipment; 
schools,  market.  F.  AV.  POWERS,  DeRuyter, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  house.-  with  option 
to  buy.  near  New  York  City:  must  be  cheap. 
ADA'ERTISER  4987,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acres,  five-room  bungalow. 

chicken  houses;  state  road;  fruit:  spring 
water,  brook ;  all  improvements.  ADA’ERTISER. 
4988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 321  acres  on  highway  65  miles 
south  AA'ashington,  $20,000;  repossessed  A'ir- 
ginia  and  Maryland  farms;  easy  terms.  THE 
POTOMAC  JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK,  639 
Munsey  Bldg.,  AA'ashington,  D.  C. 


FARM  AVANTED — Rent  or  buy  cheap  run-down 
isolated  farm  or  small  place,  preferably  Sus¬ 
sex.  ADVERTISER  4992,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AAr  ANTED — Dairy,  boarding  farm,  around  100 
acres;  good  buildings,  electricity,  good  road, 
water,  stock,  tools,  about  125  miles  New  York; 
description  first  letter.  JENEY,  811  Ritter 
Place,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


SELL,  OR  TRADE,  nine  acres,  twenty-year-old 
Eureka  lemon  trees  within  twenty-five  miles 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  no  buildings;  approximately 
eighteen  thousand  dollars.  ADA'ERTISER  4994, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  150  acres,  good  buildings, 
newly  painted  house,  running  water,  two  large 
timber  lots,  in  town  of  AA'estford.  near  State 
road;  must  be  sold  to  settle  estate.  MRS. 
LIBBIE  EARING,  Administratrix,  R.  D.  1, 
AAToreester,  X.  Y. 


FARM  OF  ABOUT  100  acres,  half  creek-bottom 
land,  excellent  buildings,  in  good  condition: 
furnished  and  equipped;  within  100  miles  of 
New  York:  accommodates  60  boarders;  this  is 
a  real  bargain  as  sickness  compels  us  to  sell. 
ADA'ERTISER  4996,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wishes  to  rent  small  up- 
to-date  dairy  farm  in  Massachusetts  or  Con¬ 
necticut;  live  with  owner;  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
5  years  in  present  place;  best  of  reference.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  4999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILK  STATION  for  rent,  equipped  for  rail  or 
truck  shipment.  MARTYILLE  NEAV  YORK 
MILK  COMPANY,  Martville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Part  of  a  well-stocked  commercial 
poultry  farm,  85  miles  out;  cash  needed, 
$1,500.  ADA’ERTISER  5002,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  30-ACRE  poultry,  berry  farm, 
Ulster  County,  11-room  house,  outbuildings, 
poultry  houses,  all  in  excellent  condition;  price 
$4,500;  don’t  fail  to  investigate  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ADA’ERTISER  4896,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — AA’estern  turnpike  A’illage  Poultry 
Farm;  modern:  good  buildings.  BOX  197, 
Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Small  house,  two-story  henhouse 
and  few  acres  land:  very  cheap  for  couple; 
also  act  as  caretaker;  50  miles  from  New  York, 
near  Flemington.  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  5016, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


48  ACRES,  20-ROOM  house,  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  barn,  poultry-houses,  silo,  corn- 
cribs,  garages;  all  in  excellent  condition;  beau¬ 
tifully  located,  southern  exposure,  on  State  high¬ 
way;  ideal  for  club  house,  convalescents  or 
boarding-house;  $6,500.  E.  STURM,  Schwenks- 
ville,  Pa. 


FIVE-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  350  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  layers,  five  brooder  stoves  with  all 
equipment;  seven-room  house,  all  improvements; 
age  compels  a  quick  sale;  $4,500.  GEORGE 
MARSHALL,  Owner,  Goffstown,  N.  H. 


FINE  INCOME  producing  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  10-room  house,  fine  barn,  poultry  houses 
for  1,000  birds;  50  acres;  price  $11,000,  half 
cash.  PARTENOFF,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  FARM  home,  200  acres,  Central 
New  York,  near  two  large  cities;  excellent 
modern  house,  easily  arranged  for  two  families, 
electricity,  running  water,  very  good  buildings: 
poultry-house  accommodates  1,200  layers;  gravel 
pit;  very  productive  soil;  diversified  farming, 
dairying,  alfalfa,  fruit,  tools.  ADVERTISER 
5019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  (only)  Summer  resort,  accommo¬ 
dates  80,  farm  attached,  equipped.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  death,  will  lease  for  term  of 
years,  20-acre  vegetable  and  truck  farm,  all 
tilled,  on  concrete  road,  30  miles  New  York 
City;  large  house  and  barn;  leasee  to  buy 
equipment;  1,150  hotbed  sash,  200  mats,  auto 
truck,  2  horses,  tools  and  equipment;  in  good 
condition;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  no 
triflers.  Apply  HERMAN  DIENST,  Cox  Ave., 
Armonk,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  PRIVATE  family  wants  5-8 
room  house  for  June-September,  furnished,  all 
modern  improvements,  swimming  facilities;  give 
full  details,  rental  in  first  letter.  ROOM  2036, 
42  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Established  retail  dairy  route  in 
large  busy  town,  250  quarts  daily;  23  head  of 
cattle,  trucks  and  equipment;  owner  retiring; 
for  details  write  DR.  TEICH,  Huntington  Sta¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOA’ER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70;  buckwheat,  10  lbs.  $1.40. 
SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  South  Florida,  tree-ripened  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates  (1  3/5 
bu.)  $5,  half  crates  $3,  delivered.  IDYLAVILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


LOOK — New  black  walnut  kernels,  1  lb.  75e,  2 
lbs.  $1.25,  5  lbs.  $2.50,  delivered.  BLACK 
WALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 


HONEY’ — Best  clover,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  prepaid;  2 
or  more  cans.  $1  each  f.o.b. ;  all  premium 
packages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  any  quantity. 
GRANTSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Granstville,  Md. 


HONEY — Amber  clover,  buckwheat,  golden  rod; 

write  for  low  prices.  LAA'ERN  DEPEAV, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
$3.25.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  and  buckwheat  honey,  best 
quality.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  BUCKAVHEAT  hopey,  60  lbs.  $3.60. 
^NELSON  BROS.,  93d.  St.,  Niagara  Falls, 


BUTTERNUTS  WANTEU.  M.  GARLAND, 
Putney,  A’ermont. 


FOR  SALE — Highest  quality  new  maple  syrup, 
$2  gallon,  $1.10  half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T. 
BARNARD  &  SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


PIMENTO  CHEESE.  (postpaid)  3(4 

lbs.  $1.04,  6  Y2  lbs.  $1.95;  limburg  or  new 
muenster,  6*£  lbs.  $1.82;  third, zone;  4th  zone 
Odd  2c  a  lb.  G.  N.  HALL,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CLOA’ER  honey,  postpaid  third  zone,  5- 
lb.  pail  $1;  2,  $1.S0;  4,  $3.40.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover  $1.60. 

buckwheat  $1.40,  postpaid.  KENNETH 
PARISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTPAID,  THREE  hundred  miles,  5  lbs.  salt 
codfish  strips,  boneless,  $1:  6  lbs.  salt  cod¬ 
fish  bits,  boneless,  $1.  EARL  FOLLETT,  Box 
90,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


PEANUTS — Fresh  shelled,  graded  No.  1  Vir¬ 
ginia,  9c  pound;  extra  large  kernels  lie; 
25-pound  lots  or  more.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS’, 
Franklin,  Virginia. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — Permanent  boarders,  modern  farm 
home:  price  $25  per  month.  MRS.  MAURICE 
KENNER,  R.  D.  2,  Halifax,  Pa. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME  —  Convalescent,  aged, 
chronic,  resident  nurses;  reasonable;  20  miles 
from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Apply  PINE- 
HURST,  Cherry  Lane,  Tallman,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  near  mountains,  river,  100 
miles  from  Washington;  modern,  heated  rooms, 
$10  week.  Woodstock,  Va. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE  — Niagara  Model  F  orchard  duster, 
mounted  on  steel  wheel  wagon,  powered  by  a 
8-H.P.  New  Way  engine,  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion;  $125,  delivered  in  New  Jersey,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  or  Southeastern  New  York.  J.  H. 
BECKER,  Inc.,  Morganville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 12  tons  good  clover  mixed  hay,  cut 
at  best  time,  never  wet,  $13.50.  GOODWIN 
WATSON,  Ridge  Road,  3  miles  northeast  of 
Warwick,  N.  Y.  Call  Saturday  or  Sunday. 


WANTED — Kototiller;  state  condition,  attach¬ 
ments,  model  and  cash  price.  F.  H.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Box  101,  Nor  th  boro  ugh,  Mass. 

WANTED— Cow  or  horse  manure  by  motor  truck 
loads,  preferably  rotted;  Rye  Township,  Rye, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4970,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS  $4-$25;  photos  6  cts.; 

goose  featherbeds,  pillows,  rugs,  aprons. 
VERA  FULTON.  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


CLOSING  OUT  new,  used  poultry  equipment; 

sacrificed  prices.  MRS.  SKYER,  Jericho 
Turnpike,  Washington  Ave.,  Centereach,  L.  I., 


ELECTRIC  FENCE  unit,  Waukesha,  guaranteed 
as  new  $17.50.  STANLEY  WOODEN,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  WOOD  for  sale,  reasonable;  also 
cottage  for  rent.  Livingston  Manor  223-F-12. 
LAWRENCE,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 
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MILK  COOLER 


COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 
QUICKER-EASIER 

Top  photograph  shows  the  Surge  HOODED 
Milk  Cooling  Unit— supplied  complete  with 
insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  2  to  16  cans.  The 
lower  photograph  shows  the  Surge  Unit — 
ready  for  use  in  your  own  insulated  concrete 
or  steel  tanks— electric  or  gas  power. 


11  QUICK  FACTS 


1.  Forced  Air  Flow  Unit  gives  Positive  Air 
Circulation  through  the  condenser  and 
greater  efficiency  in  hottest  weather. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted  —  ready  for 
operation. 

4.  Hooded  Unit  protects  all  parts  from  dust. 

5.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

6.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

7.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

8.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome  han¬ 
dling  of  ice. 

11.  Sanitary  Cooling  Cabinet  allows  removal 
of  entire  unit  any  time  for  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  of  tank. 

Send  coupon  below  or  write  for  EASY 
TERMS  offer. 

DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn 
about  the  SURGE  SYSTEM  of  milk  cooling 
— write  today. 


DEALERS  WANTED!  ^ 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Surge  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  territory 
open  for  live  dealers. 


SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 


Dept.  9073 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Full  Information 

I  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  {Eastern  J 
Distributors)  Dept.  9073,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete  | 
J  information  on  Surge  Milk  Cooling  Units  and  | 
I  your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

1  Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night.... morning....  J 


I  Type  of  Power 

,  Name . 

•  Address . 

I  _  _ 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

deserves  the  best  help.  Don’t  t 
experiment  and  prolong  his  [ 
suffering.  S AV  OSS,  the  fa-  | 
mous  treatment  (formerly 
calledSave-The-Horse),  sold 
for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
romptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
one,  high  ringbone,  ankle,  tendon,  stifle,  hip, 
shoulder  and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  work¬ 
ing.  At  druggist;  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Symp¬ 
tom  and  Guidance  Book  FREE,  with  copy  of 
Guarantee  to  any  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse — 
or  cow.  Write  today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.f 
121  Montgomery  Street.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


I 


VIKING-TWIN 

Garden  Tractor 


Sled  Rime  Of 
R»W»r  Tire* 


2  Cylinders 

5  Horse  Power 
2Speeds-/tm mt 

6  Reverse 
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Swell  Farms 

Orient 

Mvrterymen 

flnrlsts 

feultrymen 

Fruit  Crentrt 

Snknrfcnnites 


Viking  Twins  Handle  a  Full 
10  Inch  Plow.  They  Harrow. 

Seed.  Cultivate  —  Pull  Loads 
and  Do  All  Small-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hay  and  Lawns 

Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 

Walking  or  Riding  Equipment. 

Belt  Machinery 

Power  pulley  for  belt  work  witli 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw,  etc. 

High  Clearance  —  Dirt  Proof. 

1  CYLINDER,  3 Vi  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  3K  H.  !’•  One  Cylinder  Viking  Pulls 
a  9  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  lorward 
and  reverse,  and  has  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  Offer  and  Credit  Plan. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  Belt  Work 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3188  E.  Henn.  Ave.. 


New  York,  N.  V. 

89-93  West  Street 


See  the  Viking  at  New  York  Flower  Show 
Booth  257,  Grand  Central  Palace,  Mar.  14-19 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Our  1937  Record 

Publisher’s  Desk  gives  its  annual  report 
of  the  work  of  the  year.  The  department 
can  give  no  record  of  the  time  and 
postage  consumed  in  getting  necessary 
information,  in  checking  and  re-cliecking 
records  in  order  to  have  it  definite  and 
correct.  Sometimes  we  fail  in  collecting 
an  account,  locating  a  concern  or  getting 
the  desired  information.  However,  every 
letter  and  every  request  has  careful  at¬ 
tention  and  if  there  is  a  delay  in  reply 
it  is  usually  because  the  data  is  not  easily 
available. 

Our  records  for  1937  show  that  23,240 
letters  were  written.  Claims  sent  in  for 
collection  numbered  1.296,  and  amounted 


to  $42,524.23. 

We 

collected  1.008  claims, 

totaling 

$20.7 

14.48. 

bringing  u 

s  over  the 

million 

mark. 

The 

total 

record 

for  28  y 

sax’s  is  as 

follows 

: 

1910— 

400 

claims 

collected, 

$9,665.45 

1911— 

539 

44 

44 

12,110.63 

1912— 

558 

44 

66 

10,026.51 

1913— 

743 

66 

66 

10.112.91 

1914— 

800 

a 

66 

10,665.50 

1915— 

921 

44 

66 

13.021.12 

1916— 

1.192 

a 

66 

18.131.54 

1917— 

1.630 

44 

66 

23,961.21 

1918— 

2.232 

a 

66 

37.425.54 

1919— 

2.596 

a 

66 

44,684.29 

1920— 

2.493 

u 

66 

45.592.74 

1921— 

1.584 

44 

66 

45.804.23 

1922— 

1 .479 

44 

66 

62.549.60 

1923— 

2.246 

66 

66 

79.138.91 

1924— 

1 .588 

66 

66 

52.753.39 

1925— 

1.436 

66 

66 

56.323.09 

1926— 

1.613 

66 

66 

45,864.59 

1927— 

1.450 

66 

66 

52,520.94 

1928— 

1.046 

66 

66 

47.159.59 

1929— 

1.459 

66 

66 

49.554.01 

1930— 

1.148 

66 

66 

41.128.04 

1931— 

1.064 

66 

66 

57.065.68 

1932— 

1 .240 

66 

66 

38.141 .49 

1933— 

1 .080 

66 

66 

39,791.83 

1934— 

1.153 

66 

66 

28.985.83 

1935— 

1.184 

66 

66 

39.452.15 

1936— 

1 .093 

66 

66 

21.650.54 

1937— 

1.008 

66 

66 

20.714.48 

36.975 

$1, 

013.995.85 

As  v 

e  have 

said 

before  our 

chief  con- 

cern  is  to  set  up  definite  guide  posts  so 
that  our  readers  will  recognize  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  schemes,  fakes  and  fraudulent 
appeals.  There  is  never  a  need  for  im¬ 
mediate  action  in  signing  a  contract  or 
paying  out  money.  The  desire  for  haste 
usually  covers  a  fear  that  reflection  will 
show  up  the  flaws  in  a  specious  argu¬ 
ment  and  the  prospect  will  get  away. 
Glib  talkers  can  make  black  look  white, 
but  if  you  hold  over  your  decision  for  a 
little  independent  thought  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  fair  proposition,  many 
times  you  will  see  that  black  is  black 
and  your  $1,  $5  or  more  will  stay  in 
your  own  purse.  And  always  we  are 
glad  to  have  our  readers  confirm  their 
judgment  or  suspicion  and  write  us  for 
advice  or  information. 

My  car  was  struck  two  years  ago  by  a 
moving  van  a  few  miles  from  here.  The 
company  was  a  New  York  concern  and 
the  driver  was  a  New  York  resident.  He 
was  arrested  and  received  a  jail  sentence. 
But  my  damages  and  doctor  bill  were 
never  paid.  Can  I,  in  any  way,  prevent 
this  man  from  getting  or  renewing  his 
New  York  driver’s  license?  M.  I.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  New  York  laws  provide  that  if  a 
judgment  over  $100  arising  out  of  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  remains  unpaid 
for  30  days  after  time  to  appeal  had  ex¬ 
pired,  and  a  copy  of  this  judgment  is 
sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles,  the  license  of  the  defendant 
against  whom  the  judgment  was  obtained 
will  be  suspended  until  the  judgment  is 
paid  or  after  a  lapse  of  three  years.  If 
the  judgment  is  paid  within  three  years 
the  operator  must  furnish  evidence  of 
financial  responsibility,  usually  in  the 
form  of  insurance. 

These  rules  apply  to  judgments  ob¬ 
tained  outside  New  York  State  as  well 
as  those  within. 

Suit  must  therefore  first  be  brought 
and  a  judgment  obtained,  before  this 
driver’s  license  can  be  suspended. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  trouble 
and  the  great  effort  you  used  in  trying 
to  locate  William  E.  Willard.  If  you 
hear  anything  about  him  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you,  and  whatever  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  for  your  trouble  will  be  glad 
to  pay.  C.  H. 

New  York. 

William  E.  Willard  was  connected  with 
the  National  School  of  Salesmanship  in 
Boston.  He  also  organized  the  Commer- 
cial  Bankers  of  Boston,  Inc.,  and  was 
under  injunctive  action  by  the  Federal 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  It 
was  claimed  among  other  things  that  Wil¬ 
lard  caused  numerous  false  entries  to  be 
made  in  the  corporation  books  to  conceal 
his  alleged  activities.  Since  the  action 
commenced  Willard's  whereabouts  have 
been  unknown. 


What  is  the  rating  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago?  Are  their  accident  policies  reliable? 
Are  their  sick  benefit  policies  x’eliable? 
Their  New  York  State  office  is  located  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  E.  C.  Weatlierby,  general 
agent.  Please  inform  me.  T.  m. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  policy  used  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  and  Mr.  Weatlierby  is 
the  circulation  manager  of  that  paper. 
The  policy  is  limited  which  means  that 
the  company  has  no  liability  for  any  ac¬ 
cident  which  does  not  occur  exactly  as 
outlined  in  the  policy.  The  representa¬ 
tion  is  made  by  agents  that  all  accidents 
are  covered  but  in  reality  only  a  few  are 
covered  and  they  are  not  the  kind  of 
accidents  that  farm  people  are  subject  to. 
We  could  not  recommend  the  sick-benefit 
policy.  We  have  had  friends  write  that 
the  policy  was  written  and  several  times 
renewed  on  a  letter  without  examination, 
but  later  when  sickness  came,  -the  com¬ 
pany  claimed  that  the  latent  cause  of  the 
illness  existed  before  the  first  policy  was 
written  and  consequently  the  indemnity 
was  not  paid.  The  insured  had  no  money 
for  a  law  suit,  though  $40  or  $50  had 
been  paid  in  premiums.  Many  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  covered  are  rare  and  some  not 
known  to  exist  in  this  country. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  sent  me  on  Richard  V.  Brasher, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  and  I  feel  that  I  should 
congratulate  you  on  the  thoroughness 
with  which  you  give  the  service  which 
you  offer  to  give  through  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  solicitors.  It  is  not  often  that  one 
finds  in  business  a  concern  with  a  helpful 
purpose  so  generously  given,  and  I  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  you.  K.  j.  B. 

Maine. 

Air.  Bausher  conducts  a  mail-order  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  seedsman  and  it  is  imported  that 
dealings  with  creditors  have  been  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  place 
some  accounts  with  attorneys  for  collec¬ 
tion.  Our  reader’s  praise  of  our  efforts 
gives  us  a  real  thrill. 

The  Capon  Producers  Company,  801 
Caxton  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  makes  a 
proposition  which  does  not  seem  to  me  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  level.  The  customer  needs 
only  proper  poultry  house  and  electricity. 
Experience  unnecessary.  The  company 
furnishes  the  sexed  chicks  for  capons, 
stands  the  replacement  of  loss  in  chicks 
lip  to  the  eighth  day,  furnishes  two  elec¬ 
tric  brooders  and  sufficient  feeding  and 
watering  utensils,  allows  feed  cost  as 
high  as  $1.25  per  bird,  paying  50  cents 
for  each  bird  at  market  time  and  a  bonus 
for  capons  weighing  or  averaging  more 
than  a  certain  amount.  In  addition  their 
experts  come  every  week  or  two  for  in¬ 
spection  and  disinfecting  and  do  the 
caponizing.  Could  you  inform  me  as  to 
their  operations?  w.  v.  H. 

Ohio. 

The  address  given  by  the  Capon  Pro¬ 
ducers  Company  is  merely  a  mailing  ad¬ 
dress  and  they  have  desk  space.  The 
office  is  seldom  occupied  and  a  woman 
stops  there  for  the  mail  usually,  it  is 
said,  late  in  the  evening.  G.  J.  Doss, 
C.  B.  Barton  and  J.  J.  Weiss  are  names 
used  in  connection  with  the  company.  We 
have  been  unable  thus  far  to  get  other 
information  in  regard  to  them  or  the 
company,  but  the  set-up  and  known 
facts  indicate  a  buy-back  proposition  and 
these  have  invariably  ended  up  with  a 
great  loss  for  the  investors.  Until  more 
is  known  of  the  company  and  its  pro¬ 
moters  we  advise  caution,  and  a  tighten¬ 
ing  of  the  purse  strings  is  warranted.  It 
is  speculative  to  say  the  least. 

Can  you  give  me  information  concern¬ 
ing  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  11  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York?  He  distributes  papers 
dealing  in  evolution  or  something  like  it, 
then  pulling  a  fast  deal  in  “stocks”  in 
mining.  For  instance  he  somehow  got  in 
touch  with  me  regarding  three  Sierra 
Nevada  Mining  Stocks  which  I  own  and 
referred  to  creating  a  coalition  whereby 
he  would  hold  my  stock  and  it  would  be 
so  much  stronger.  I  sent  it  to  him  and 
received  stock  in  Sierra  Nevada  Coali¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  by  registei-ed  letter  in  return, 
but  to  my  dismay  I  just  now  discovered 
it  was  issued  in  his  name  as  president. 
I  have  written  several  times  but  he  does 
not  answer.  Could  you  tell  me  anything 
about  it?  Can  you  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  Dickinson  Cord  Tire 
Corp.?  F.  R.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Alois  P.  Swoboda  has  been  before  the 
public  many  years.  He  first  had  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  physical  culture 
and  when  that  became  unprofitable  he 
turned  stock  promoter.  An  injunction 
was  issued  restraining  him  from  continu¬ 
ing  the  swindle  in  an  oil  and  mining 
stock  promotion  scheme  that  was  said 
to  have  netted  him  some  $70,000.  We 
doubt  if  the  pi’esent  project  will  be  any 
more  successful.  The  Dickinson  Cord  Tire 
Corp.  is  no  longer  in  business  and  there 
is  no  known  value  for  the  stock  at  this 
time. 
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Modern  steel  roofing  and 
siding  give  greater  protec¬ 
tion  and  cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to 
maintain.  Tyl-Lyke  is  the  newest  of 
Continental’s  14  styles  of  steel  roofing 
and  siding.  Its  wide  flat  ribs  give 
strength  and  style  which  add  value 
to  farm  buildings.  _  All  Continental 
steel  roofing  and  siding  is  made  of 
open  hearth  special  analysis  or  full 
copper-bearing  steel;  all  with  Superior 
Process  lxeavy  zinc  coating  for  longer 
life.  Be  sure  to  see  your  Continental 
dealer  before  you  build  or  repair. 


Account  book  provides  for  complete  records 
of  receipts  and  exiienditnres,  profit  and 
loss;  crops,  livestock,  poultry:  1000  items 
of  information.  Calculator  simplifies  roof¬ 
ing  estimates.  Both  free:  write  today. 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORP. 
DEPT.  C-20,  KOKOMO,  IND. 

Plants  at  Canton,  Indianapolis,  Kokomo. 


CONTINENTAL 

14  STYLES  STEEL  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 
15  TYPES  OF  FENCE 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  1/ 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  boston,  mass. 


$4-75 

f  .0.  b. 

Peoria 


Built  for  heavy  duty  work.  Particu¬ 
larly  for  tractors,  trucks,  com¬ 
bines,  and  separators;  capacity 
12,000  lbs.  The  best  all¬ 
purpose  jack  on  the 
market  —  only  six 
parts,  all  of  mal¬ 
leable  iron  with 
hardened 
steel  pins. 


Buy  from 
’your  dealer  or  write 


AVERY  FARM  MACHINERY  CO. 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


Vi  *’A 


*1  A 


Get  Jim  Brown't  Repaui  Price* 

Don’t  bay  house  or  barn  paint  until  you 
.  k now  how  low  my  prices  arc  I  Over 
1,600,000  customers  !  Write  for  big:  new  Cata¬ 
log:.  Its  I'REE.  Worth  MAN  Y  DOLLARS  to  yon . 
I  hove4Big  Factories  that  save  you  real  money  I 
Don’t  pay  more  than  my  prices.  Write  NOW. 

JIM  BROWN  •  Department  4331 
Cleveland,  Ohio  or  Memphis,  Term. 


EDWARDS  roofs 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
cost  less.  Protection 
from  fire,  lightning, 
S’  wind  and  weather.  Send  roof 
measurements  today  for  money¬ 
saving  price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89-R. 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

323-373  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


LET  ME  BUY  MYSELF 
WITH  EXTRA  CREAM f 


“'My  owners  get  all  the  Cream — ( 
down  to  2/100  of  1%.  The  extra 
cream  easily  covers  the  small 
monthly  payments.  So  I  cost 
nothing!”  Easy  to  clean — easy 
to  turn.  Stainless  Steel.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced  bowl.  Waist  low 
turn-table  tank.  Crank  just  right. 
Closer  skimming.  Less  work.  More 
profits.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Prite  for  FKEF.  Illustrated  Catalog 
Shows  new  features — details  or  30- 
da.v  free  trial.  Bow  prices.  Easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Mail  card  today.  We  pay 
freight  on  ail  but  smallest  model. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

R.  3.  BAINBRIDGE.  N.  Y. 


SIS  LIVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 


uuiiiniteu.  vvnte  ior  quotations,  tags,  crates,  si 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 


COUPLE  FOR  year-around  country  home,  no 
children;  man,  handy,  tools,  gardening,  milk 
cow,  driving  essential ;  woman,  general  house¬ 
work,  no  cooking;  $50  monthly,  room  and  board. 
P.  0.  BOX  207,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J.  Mill¬ 
ington  308- J-l. 


have  a 


EGG 

»T  vy  ywj  VTAUU1U 

MARKETING 

RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTED 
Send  portal  tor  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Euo* — F.— 
HUNTER,  WALTON  «.  CO.. 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York.  N.  Y. 


ness. 


,  S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  1 


*  J.  UAAAJ  AilAf  A»IVY»  V»  J. 

TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU 

17  Jay  St.  New  Y 


WANTED  £ 


iwn-1-i.fco'yiuuira,  itULJLUUU  PISlOlfl. 

SERVEN.  SONOITA.  ARI20NIA 


ua/j  K1BUI,  JTIIUU  r  uu  n  I  ccn  I  n ' 

Send  for  Photos.  Several  other  farms. 

LEON  J.  CM.LAHAN.  Realtor. 
CORNING,  NEW  YORK. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


CORNELL  GRADUATE,  agricultural,  wishes 
position,  wholesale  egg  concern,  egg  route  or 
salesman;  drives;  reference.  ADVERTISER  4951, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


ville,  N.  J. 


iiu  siiiuK j iija  or  liquor;  moiiui,  Doarci,  rot 
washing.  G.  L.  HESELTON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


-LtllJIJ,  *  *  l  *  A  IV ,  not  U>  Cl  xtV  ,  OlUl 

STANDFAST,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


Pa. 


Callicoon.  N.  Y. 


North  Arlington,  N.  j. 


AVANTED — Farmer  with  several  working  boys, 


RIECK,  Preston,  Aid. 


. .  -v,,  j-  ujxj  —  .'nimeu  xuau  to  woi  k  larm  oil 
shares;  stocked  and  equipment;  house,  fur¬ 
nished  or  unfurnished.  J.  B.  KEEGAN,  K< 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


uecucui;  one  murrieu  ana  one  single;  must  be 
first-class  hand  milker,  no  machines;  send  ref¬ 
erences  or  name  and  length  of  last  employment. 
ADVERTISER  4956,  care  Rural  A?ew- Yorker. 


town,  Conn. 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


...  line  ior  eeuieiiL  products  plant  111 

country;  state  experience  and  references,  mini¬ 
mum  starting  wage;  house,  wood,  garden  p' 
ADVERTISER  4961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOREMAN  for  thousand-acre  commercial 
farm;  crops:  Alfalfa,  asparagus,  feed  crops, 

Ofl »  •  .1  h  I  ..  w..  ..  ..  2 ..  i. .111.  .  A1 


vuuvauvn,  nnu>vu*u£t?  ui  muuninery,  Willing  to 
work,  familiar  care  and  breeding  horses,  hogs, 
practical  experience;  complete  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  thrasher;  hundred  month,  house,  garden 
wood,  to  right  man.  ADVERTISER  4962,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  AIAN  wanted;  knowdedge  general  farm 
work,  good  dry-hand  milker;  no  liquor;  forty 
dollars  month,  good  room  and  board;  location 
Ventral  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4963,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  RACTICAL  NURSE,  with  hospital  training,  for 
young  invalid  lady;  must  drive  car;  who  wants 
good  home;  personal  interview  necessary.  NEAV- 
A1AN,  New  Hackensack,  N,  Y. 

AV  ANTED — Alan-  and  wife,  no  dependents,  take 

full  charge  farm  boarding  house,  15  to  20 
men;  everything  furnished;  write,  stating  ages 
v S r '.'a „  /  01 1  y  references,  experience.  AD- 
A  LltdlSER  4967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  —  Single  man,  experienced  teamster 
and  milker;  no  liquor:  give  references  and 
tonSeN  ejpected’  WALTER  BEIIItMAN,  New- 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work,  March 
1DK  15;  dry-hand  milker,  good  teamster.  JOHN 

^  BROAVNELL,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

*  MAN  FOR  GENERAL  farm,  $18  month,  board 
and  room.  FRED  KUBLER,  Federalsburg, 

iVe  _ _ _ 

em  AVANTED  —  General  houseworker  for  private  1 
rs.  family;  Christian,  three  children,  2  adults; 

ars  $40  month  start.  MRS.  G.  J.  MEHLER,  235 
isi-  Hempstead  Ave.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED' — Married  man,  care  horses,  cows,  1 
rM  lawn,  garden,  general  farm  work;  must  be 

sober,  dependable,  agreeable,  good  worker;  state 

Y.  wages  expected  and  qualifications;  steady  work, 
—  house  on  farm,  modern  conveniences;  if  eni- 
tY  ployed  reply  will  be  treated  confidentially.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  4981,  care  Rural  New- 
Y.  Yorker. 

ro  WANTED — April  1,  experienced  married  man 
lty  to  work  on  small  dairy  farm  near  Meadville, 

Pa.;  must  be  sober,  steady,  honest,  dependable; 
wife  to  assist  with  housework;  good  home,  mod- 
in  ern  conveniences;  state  age,  experience,  refer- 
es,  ences,  w-ages.  ADVERTISER  4985,  care  Rural 
ns.  New-Yorker. 

.Y.  - — _ _ 

—  AVANTED — Herdsman,  married,  experience  with 

Is.  cattle,  capable  of  milking  28  cows  (DeLaval 

IA  milker),  understand  machinery;  for  full  particu- 

—  lars  write  to  HERMAN  SILL,  Greenport,  L.  I., 

ite  N.  Y.  I 

nt  SECOND  AIAN  for  small  farm,  Northern  AVest- 
)of  Chester  County;  one  who  understands  gar- 

‘Rs  dens,  handy  with  tools,  drives  a  ear,  all-year 
job  for  reliable  worker;  good  room  and  board, 
n  radio,  $30  month;  state  age,  experience  and 
•  references.  ADVERTISER  4986,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

—  AVANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman.  $25  a  1 
et  month,  room  and  board.  CHAS.  STUPEN- 

»s«  SKY,  Lakehurst  Rd.,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  | 

AVANTED — Farm-hand,  single,  middle-aged,  so- 
her,  good  home;  state  wages.  FRANK 

AVINCHELL,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.  j 

AVANTED — Alarket  gardener,  unusual  terms,  to  1  I 

acceptable  adult  family.  P.  BABCOCK, 

Blairstown,  N.  J,  c 

AVANTED — Couple  for  small  country  home  in  A 
Connecticut.  60  miles  from  New  York  City; 
permanent  year-round;  man,  outside  work,  gen-  A 
erally  handy;  woman,  good  housecleaner  and 
cook ;  state  experience,  references,  age  and  S 
lowest  salary.  ADA'ERTISER  4990,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  n 

DESIRE  OOAIAIUNICATE  with  farm  family  to  v 
-  operate  productive  dairy  farm,  New  York  - 

State;  re t-aii  milk  market  established;  annual  > 
sales  $15,000;  furnish  own  stock;  opportunity 
-1  to  build  herd;  references  exchanged.  ADVER-  2 
;  TISER  4993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  - 

r-  COUPLE  TO  AVAIT,  care  for  first  floor  and 

grounds,  country  house,  two  adults,  four  chil-  n 
_  dren;  nurse  cares  for  youngest  and  upstairs;  E 
;  occasional  driving;  four  days  off  per  month;  ex-  - 
it  perience  and  character  references  required;  $80  1 

month.  P.  0.  BOX  994,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

— - -  I  a. 

y  AVANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits  a 
2  that  is  faithful  and  trusty,  that  saves  his  4 

money,  that  is  interested  in  registered  Holstein-  — 
_  Friesian  cows,  for  general  farming;  will  pav  A 
d  "°od  wages.  ADVERTISER  4995,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  n 

- — -  T 

:  SEASONAL  JOB  for  experienced  estate  garden-  1 
cl  er.  flowers,  vegetables,  hotbeds;  near  town-  p 

,  salary,  no  board.  BOX  193,  Saugatuck,  Conn.  | 

_  CARETAKER  ON  ESTATE,  painting  repair  ci 
r  plumbing,  carpentry  and  masonry;  experienced  st 

j  up-keep  of  bouse  and  grounds.  ADVERTISER  cl 
,  4997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  c* 

HOUSEAVORKER.  COOK,  wanted;  clean  effi-  Y 
,  cient;  two  adults,  two  small  children;  AVinter 

1  New  York  City,  Summer  country;  canning;  $40  al 
,  month.  PHILLIPS,  Ottsville,  Pa.  |  C 

AVANTED — Experienced  woman,  general  house-  E 
»  work,  family  four  adults;  all  conveniences; 

5  year  around  position,  country;  desirable  home  \° 
3  tor  mother  with  child  school  age;  give  full  par-  , 
1  tlSSrlars*  references  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  N 
1  o005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  — 

WANTED — Single  farmer;  must  be  experienced  , . 
.  teamster,  know  how  to  use  and  repair  all  “ 

!  farm  machinery,  good  milker  and  drive  truck 
it  necessary:  $55  and  board;  no  bluffers  need  R 
apply.  ADVERTISER  5006,  care  Rural  New-  ,, 
Yorker.  C. 

AVANTED — Single  man,  handy  around  small  es 

dairy  and  poultry  farm;  no  liquor  or  tobacco-  en 
references  from  former  employers  that  can  be  00 
investigated;  give  age,  weight,  wages  desired  so 
ADVERTISER  5007.  care  Rural  New-Yorker  |  A 

WANTED — Married  couple  for  dairy  and  general  UJ 
farm  work,  experienced  with  cows,  farm  ma- 
ehinery  and  repairs;  modern  conveniences  and 

TTSFB^’in10  clS«^«es;  ■ salary  $60.  ADVER-  ap 
USER  oOlO,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  Rl 

HANDY-MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  no  liquor  U 

cutTcw  i?011^’  ri'°oV  ivaKes:  sn,aI1  PLice.  II. 
LUL1CK,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Brewster,  N.  Y.  1 

GIRE’  WHITE,  light  housework;  good  home;  ‘U 

c,.°EI'MAN- 1431  |  ™ 

WANfE?rSillgl5  “an  lor  general  farm  work  ^ 

on  poultry  and  dairy  farm;  $30  per  month 
and  board.  JOHN  RONNER.  Red  Hook,  N  Y.  |  v 

EKIUSEWORKBR  HELP  care  for  children;  ref-  w 
erences  essential;  immediatelv  Dattpv  oq  ’’ 

Birch  St.,  AVest  Orange,  N  J.  UAILEY-  28  |  St 

WANTED—Experienced  farm-hand  on  fruit  and  ^ 

general  farm;  must  be  good  Fordson  operator 
and  handy  with  tools;  permanent  position  good 
wages,  congenial  people:  must  be  sober’  send  fel 
references.  ADVERTISER  5022,  carl  ’  R„r  u 
New-Yorker.  minu  pe 

SLNGLE  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm; 

full  experience;  references.  ADVERTISER 
4941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  AVANTS  position,  experienced,  Cor- 
nell  trained;  prefer  Brown  Swiss  herd;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  4944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  SINOLE  man,  41,  experience  in 
chickens,  gardening,  greenhouse.  LEON  COBB 
218  Church  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  long  experience  as 
gardener,  caretaker,  farm  worker,  drive;  good 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4945,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN,  34,  CHRISTIAN,  American,  desires  work 

on  small  modern  dairy  farm;  some  dairy  farm 
experience;  good  milker;  state  details  fully  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4946,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NOTICE  l 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope 


AVORKING  FOREAIAN,  30,  single,  wishes  con¬ 
nection  with  modern  dairy  farm;  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  dairy  management,  application 
and  maintenance  of  power  equipment;  able  to 
build  up  investment;  own  tools;  salary  or  share 
basis;  all  propositions  considered.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARD  man  and  gardener 

age  22,  desires  position  on  fruit  or  vegetable 
farm  or  estate;  references.  ADVERTISER  4947 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  school  graduate,  with 

several  years  farm  experience,  desires  steady 
position;  experience,  teamster,  tractor,  purebred 

llO  irt?  on+tln  A  TVTT  Y»  tPT  fi  i,i  10  _ 


position  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  experienced  in  all  branches;  compelled  to 


~  x  *ai\xi  tv,  no  cimar en ;  oest 

reference.  P.  McCORMACK,  Greenlawn,  L. 
*»  N.  Y. 

.SSISTANT  HERDSAIAN  on  large  dairy  farm- 

age.  26,  experienced,  _  steady,  reliable,  inter- 


'r*-  i  on  pounry  i arm,  experience  and 

handy;  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  4955 

Iro  1’  lirol  \T 


-l.->  wors  meaning,  laundress; 
licensed  driver;  would  drive.  MAUD  HURD 
-aymart,  Pa. 

[TUATION  AVANTED— Experienced  farmer,  can 

handle  milking  machines  and  farm  machinery 
arned,  no  children:  chanffenr’s  linonc  .. 


AT  *  „  ucaiiea  nun,  on  aairy  ana  truit- 
vegetoble  farm.  JEAN  B.  PELLETIER,  R. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  thoroughly  experienced 
farm  estate,  boarding  house;  clean,  willing 
workers;  excellent  cook,  unencumbered;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  4983,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  AIAN  wishes  position  vicinity 

of  Long  Island;  poultry  farm,  caretaker,  gar¬ 
den  work,  experienced;  references.  60-11  136th 
St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER,  26,  experienced  gar¬ 

dener,  desires  connection  with  modern  farmer 
needing  soil  analyst,  chemical  farm,  experi- 

v^twT,c.lic,’\fSl.r<Jener’®  wages=  references.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  4984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARAIER,  GARDENER,  Swiss,  35,  married 

small  family,  wishes  position  on  farm  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  handy  with  tools  and  good  care  of 
stock;  good  references.  JOHN  STADLER,  766 
Fox  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


SEEK  OPPORTUNITY  learn  any  branch  of 

farming;  compensation  second,  welfare  wife 
c? ™  re»sA y  -  32,  drive,  electrician.  GEo! 
STUART,  AVilliston  Park,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  AIAN,  19,  Holland  descent,  agricultural 

high-school  graduate,  drive  car  and  milk-  no 
“,er;  'Pults  position  dairy  or  estate.  C.  VIS- 
SERe,  8o54  80th  St.,  AAToodhaven,  N.  Y. 


G*i^E:?ER’  HANDY-MAN,  middle-aged.  AD- 

A  ERTISER  4991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  as  domestic  or  house- 
keeper  for  old  man.  M.  VAN  ALLEN,  North- 
ford,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  Cornell  training,  18 

years  experience;  wife,  houseworker ;  wants 
farm;  salary,  shares.  ADVER- 
llbEK  4978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


~ r.  ilh  uu  large  up-ro-aare  dairy 
farm  as  manager;  can  get  best  results  eeo- 

1 1 YV  1  /in  Ik,  •  —  —  .  .  .  ,  ^  A  W  Tv  TV  tt  m  t  --  -  .  


v  ,  •  ’  “  experience  in  reeding, 

breeding,  testing,  calf-raising,  showing: 

r.lnillll  OTOilnotn  •  „11  1.;..  a..  ,  ' 


~ ^  mrge  uairy  rarm;  exten- 

sive  experience,  ability  getting  quantitv,  eco- 

)IT1  I  Oil  1  Ilrrulliotlrtn  fnn  - - a;  a.  ...  a  tvtvtttt 


- — loiui  j.orenian  or  neras- 

man;  practical  experience  in  all  branches 

v*v>v  o  ii  .1  A.,; ...  .  _ _  •  v  v  _  .  .  ‘  * 


SITLATION  WANTED — Practical  nurse,  house- 

keeper,  cultured  home;  infant  or  small  chil¬ 
dren  or  elderly  couple.  ADVERTISER  49S9 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELECTRICIAN  AY  ITH  ample  experience  as  me¬ 
chanic  and  handyman,  desires  position  on 
estate,  institution  or  year-round  camp  or  care 
small  power  station,  hydraulic  steam;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  4998,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE.  AIAN  48,  wife  39,  with  daughter  19, 

high -school .  graduate,  wish  permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  institution,  school,  private  estate,  club  or 
camp;  man,  painting,  general  repair,  mainten¬ 
ance;  wife,  cook  or  houseworker;  daugter,  sec¬ 
retarial  or  clerical  work;  19  years  last  place; 
A-l  references;  go  anywhere;  will  consider  posi¬ 
tion  as  couple.  ADVERTISER  5000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVORKING,  PRACTICAL  manager,  with  some 
knowledge,  all  grains,  grasses,  truck  farming, 
mestoek.  poultry,  flowfl-s,  lawns,  greenhouse, 
machinery:  salary  or  share;  large  farm  or  ps- 
Late  ADVERTISER  5001,  care  Rural  New- 
x  or  ter. 


au-arouna  mechanic, 
farm,  institution,  estate  experience;  Protest 


—  ,  x.  j. v/lco l,  never  aranu  or 

used  tobacco,  wishes  place  to  live  and  work 


T  u  — x uung  coupie;  nusoand, 

agricultural  school  graduate,  10  years’  prac- 


•  t  iT  .  osuice,  carpenter, 

painter  by  trade,  desires  position  where  hon- 


11  — t  uttiueu,  now  avail¬ 

able;  years  of  experience:  capable  of  handling 


auigit,  uu  iiaoiis,  wisnes 
work  in  greenhouse  or  truck-gardening  after 


"oodi niiTwTr  •  Illrni“hand ;  must  be 

V F 1? T T JS  pk eic,v30  Month,  room,  board.  AD- 
VLRilfeER  4800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


r 


Situations  Wanted 


] 


MAN  AV0ULD  like  work  on  poultrv  farm;  some 
experience,  references.  ADA’ERTISFR  4867 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  “ 


HARUIHD,  30  years’  experience 
in  greenhouse  and  out-door  work;  best  refer- 
ences.  1 ,  O.  BOX  123,  Thormvood,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  FARMER  and  houseworker,  near  Al- 
month  and  maintenance.  ADVER- 
llSLlt  49i4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WHfX1,U  IoSltu>"'  farul  or  estate,  nianager- 
trvf  fVnir  expeneiu'e  purebred  cattle  and  poul- 
f  ',U  a,ul  general  maintenance;  married 
man,  40  years  old,  ability  to  produce:  intelli- 
jom'  ,,onseientious.  efficient.  ADVERTISER 
4943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


ii  ^ x -oiA,  iruuuu,  iH»rsonaoie,  oapa- 
ble;  anything,  anywhere.  ADA’ERTISER  4973 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  24,  agricultural  school  graduate, 

experienced  dairy  and  general  farming;  re- 
V} ,,,  ■  intelligent,  wishes  a  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  ADVERTISER  4975,  care  Rural  New- 
xorker. 

MATURE  GARDENER,  11  years’  diversified  ex¬ 

perience  (engineering  degree);  daughter,  hor¬ 
ticultural  graduate;  would  manage  estate,  con¬ 
siderate  family;  quiet,  dependable,  economical 
buyer.  ADA  ERTISER  4976,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  01  N(t  AIARRIED  American,  poultrynian, 
handyman,  general  work;  conscientious,  ca¬ 
pable;  state  wages,  full  particulars,  first  let¬ 
ter  ADVERTISER  4979!  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


JOB  AA'ANTED  on  dairy  farm;  single,  14:  years’ 

experience;  can  take  full  charge;  give  par- 
t!S,!s  aad  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER- 
l lNt.lt  o003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED— Take  full  charge  of  farm  for  woman 
or  elderly  couple.  ADVERTISER  5004,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  truck-driver,  handy- 

man,  milker;  woman,  cook,  light  housekeeper; 
together  or  singly.  BOX  106,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

D  «S-it-IN<?  DAIRY  position,  herd  or  three-time 

Qr,ai’lkl.ag:  one  -vear  college,  10  years’  experi- 
en<_e,  clean,  honest,  healthy,  neither  smoke  or 
agf  twenty-four.  ADVERTISER  5008, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


^LTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged. 

P°sltion  as  caretaker;  salary 
Yorker!8'  ERTISER  5009,  care  Rural  New 

ESTATE  manager,  American,  mar- 

’  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  its 

VF PTKT n10™  i '  - -trustworthy,  dependable.  AD- 
VELlIh*ER  oOll,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i  American,  22,  experienced  pool- 
,  ,y*  T?rl11?  an<^  vegetables,  desires  opportunitv 
agricultural  school  graduate;  excellent  refer^ 
ence;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  501° 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ~’ 


MAN  AVANTS  work,  private  place  for  «»ood 

Yorker.'  ADVEETISE»  3013,  care  Rural  New 


YOUNG  MAN,  graduate,  steady,  reliable  de- 

sires  position  as  herdsman  on  dairy  farm-  ex- 
celient  hand  and  machine  milker,  with  eigHt 
ears  experience,  both  in  dairy  cows  and  farm 
management;  reference.  JOHN  G  CLICK 
Sohuylervilie,  N.  Y  U4Ul  1V- 


ORCIIARD^T,  24,  EXPERIENCED,  two  years 

college,  wants  good  position.  ADVERTISER 
o014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  1 


iILu!DL?inAGE?  sin»le  experienced  herdsman 

who  loves  fine  cattle  wants  barn  job-  Jer- 

care  RuraT^New-York'er?8  ADVERT^ER  ’  5015, 


AVANTED— By  married  man,  38  years  stocked 

and  equipped  dairy  farm  on  half  share  basis 
or  responsible  position  on  farm  or  estate-  life 

expermncefarmingandgardening ;  test  "refm-6 

Yorker.  °  ERTISR  ’J°17.  care  Rural  .  New- 


SINGLE  ALAN,  44,  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position;  references;  please  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  xm  s 

care  Rural  New-Yorker.  °018’ 


^  “entt  handy -in  ail,'’  cement"1  miwn^haSffew' 


®ARRE-Y’  LANDSCAPE,  tractor  man,  37  mar¬ 

ried,  American,  resourceful,  intelligent  wants 

ADVERTISE ^  0,1  en?te  near  »  York! 
AiivcKiifaER  oO-si,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers J 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  225. 


RAILROADING  is  like  farming  in  a  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  ways.  Both  of  us  have 
money  invested  in  ”  plant ” — land,  buildings, 
stock  and  machinery  on  farms;  land,  tracks, 
buildings  and  machinery  on  railroads*  Both 
of  us  have  operating  expenses,  for  work  done, 
for  materials  and  supplies  used*  Both  of  us 
pay  the  same  kind  of  local  and  state  taxes 
to  help  support  our  communities* 

But  it  goes  farther  than  this.  Without  railroads 
to  get  crops  to  central  markets  mighty  few 
farms  could  be  successfully  operated.  And 
our  241,822  miles  of  line  would  certainly  be 
a  loss  if  we  didn’t  have  farmers  as  customers. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  what’s  bad  for 
the  railroads  is  bad  for  the  farmers  —  and 
right  now  railroads  are  having  difficulties 
which  may  impair  the  very  service  you  need 
to  market  your  products. 

The  difficulty  arises  out  of  one  simple  facts 
Since  1933  prices  of  things  railroads  buy  have 
gone  up;  wages  have  increased;  taxes  have 
risen  —  while  the  average  level  of  railroad 


freight  and  passenger  charges  has  steadily 
declined. 

In  fact,  the  average  charge  by  the  railroads 
for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  was 
actually  10  per  cent  less  in  1937  than  in  1932 
— -  26^2  per  cent  less  than  in  1921,  shortly 
after  the  end  of  government  operation,  when 
the  downward  trend  of  rates  began. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  railroads  have  speeded 
up  their  service,  made  it  safer,  more  reliable, 
more  complete  —  giving  more  for  the  money 
than  ever  before. 

Their  big  problem  right  now  is  to  earn  enough 
to  cover  running  expenses  and  to  keep  their 
plant  in  shape  to  continue  the  sort  of  service 
which  you  and  other  shippers  must  have. 
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Measuring,  Trends  with  Our  Fruit  Orowers 

cnrinoeo  nfAmi.il  i - - 


By  H.  B .  Tukey 


OPE  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast,”  to  which  might  well  be 
added  “particularly  if  he  be  a  fruit  discussion.  The  program  committee  had  envisaged 
grower.”  For  even  with  a  third  a  “Marketing  Conference”  leading  from  the  orchard 
more  apples  in  storage  than  the  to  the  consumer,  and  so  logically  the  first  session 


emerged  in  a  favorable  position  as  being  mutually 
helpful  to  producer  and  consumer,  championed  not 
alone  by  chain  store  operators  but  by  fruit  growers 
who  had  had  successful  and  profitable  experiences 

average  for  this  time  of  year,  even  dealt  with  the  problems  of  pr epa ri n  «*  for "m a r be t ' hi  tv''1  T'1  Cham  *toi'es‘  And  amouS  the  thoughts 

with  low  prices,  even  with  a  recession  in  full  swing,  which  State  officials  and  inspectors  "discussed  what  Yu  i  w*  T***  7***''  ApPleS  are  the  cheapest 

iruit  growers  again  drew  together  at  the  turn  of  the  fruit  inspector  sees.  Later  a  wholesaler  from  rr  T  J  1  market? ;  the  contents  are  more  im- 

the  year  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  New  York  City,  a  county  p^duL  dealm  a  f  ui  I  JT  *  T  "  <*ain  stores  *  eonoen- 

Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester  in  Western  New  grower,  and  a  State  official  agreed  .,n.i  \  h  ?  effort  onoe  created  a  shortage  in  a  commodity 

York  and  at  Kingston  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  about  packing  pro^rly to  me^ ha  T  T"  ^  ***  &  SHrpl«S '  growers 

to  talk  not  so  much  about  the  past  as  to  plan  for  What  did  they  say’  The  New  York  mark  ,  .  )eeU  lax  111  spemlniff  so  much  time  on  a  pro- 

the  future  and  the  coming  of  the  orchard  bloom.  changed  markedly  in  the  last  five  vear  1,  f  'tlOU  pr°gram  to  the  ne-lect  of  a  selling  pro- 
And  closely  entwined  with  this  business  of  fruit  products  are  demanded,  due  in  part  tVhFh  8ram  ^certain  chain  stores  do  not  permit  their  man- 

lowing  is  the  warmth  of  friendships  that  runs  citrus,  graded  eggs,  and  st— pect 

through  it,  the  appreciation  of  fruit  growing  as  a  been  received  from  other  sections*  un«radc.i  *  .  business  by  giving  the  producer  a  larger 

family  and  community  enterprise,  and  _  Un8latkHl  produ<*  share  of  the  dollar,  thus  maintaining  his  purchasing 

the  presence  at  the  meeting  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  boys  and  girls  —  the  future 
growers  of  the  region.  As  the  awards 
are  made  for  proficiency  in  speaking,  in 
fruit  judging,  in  insect  and  disease 
identification,  and  as  the  committee  as¬ 
signments,  the  list  of  officers,  and  the 
speakers  are  announced — names  well- 
known  in  the  fruit  industry  are  promi¬ 
nent — now  represented  by  the  second 
and  even  third  generations — Albright, 

Allen,  Bullard,  Catchpole,  Clarke, 

Cornwall,  Cross,  Hubbard,  Hiteliings, 

Howard,  Lewis,  Mead,  Ten  Broeek  and 
Velie,  to  mention  only  a  few  that  come 
to  mind.  It  is  a  sign  of  real  social 
and  economic  import  to  the  nation,  in 
which  Roy  McPherson,  secretary  of 
the  society,  and  those  others  who  have 


Y’-:k i  ■  ■  A V  ; ... 
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and  for  which  they  will  have  a  lasting  reward 
Think  what  it  means  when  407  boys,  representing 
26  Western  New  York  schools,  participate  in  the  con 
tests  at  Rochester,  when  292  boys  enter  fruit  ex 


groups  of  25  apples  each.  Then  duplicate  this  inter 
cst  at  Kingston  in  other  ways,  and  add  to  it  over¬ 
flow  banquets  at  both  Rochester  and  Kingston  with 
attendance  nearing  and  passing  the  400  mark,  and 
you  begin  to  appreciate  what  is  going  on. 

To  many,  the  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  former  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
standing  four  square  before  the  dinner  group  at 
Rochester,  was  the  high. spot  of  the  yearly  meetings, 
when  with  chosen  words  he  preached  the  importance 
and  value  of  thrift,  honesty,  integrity,  industry  and 
the  rich  heritage  of  the  land.  Oh,  maybe  it  is  just 
a  sign  of  old  age  prematurely  approaching,  and  may¬ 
be  too  much  has  been  said  that  smacks  of  sentiment, 
friendships,  boys  and 
girls,  families,  the  land, 
society  and  the  nation, 
but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  these  things  loom 
larger  in  the  mind  each 
year  than  do  many 
other  topics  that  involve 
the  splitting  of  pennies 
and  the  arguing  of 
cases,  and  apparently 
from  the  interest  shown, 
there  are  others  who 
feel  the  same. 

But,  enough  of  this 
and  back  to  the  meet¬ 
ings.  What  were  ttig 
topics  most  discussed, 
wliat  were  the  problems, 
the  hopes,  the  trends? 

Marketing  held  the 
center  of  the  stage,  and 
when  that  expression  is 
used  it  is  literally  true 
because  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  contributions  to  the 
meeting  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  consisting  of 
four  or  five  men  discuss¬ 
ing  the  problems  of 
marketing  while  seated 
around  a  table  on  the 
platform— no  set  speech¬ 
es,  just  an  informal 


power  at  a  higher  level;  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  growers,  buyers  and 
dealers  means  greater  satisfaction  in 
business  deals  all  around ;  nothing 
lower  than  a  No.  1  fruit  should  be  of¬ 
fered  on  retail  markets;  a  chain  store 
which  has  insisted  on  a  No.  1  pack  is 
satisfied  and  will  never  go  back  to  a 
lower  grade ;  the  box  pack  is  best,  with 
no  facing;  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute  is  doing  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  good ;  so  is  the  Ap¬ 
ple  Blossom  Festival ;  so  is  Apple 
Week ;  the  institute  needs  more  mem¬ 
bers,  there  should  be  2,000  to  2.500  in 
M  estein  New  York;  the  assessment 
should  be  raised  to  two  cents  a  bushel 
for  advertising. 

And  if  you  a, re  contemplating  a 
roadside  stand,  plan  to  work  on  Sun- 
holidays  in  particular; 
good  product,  build 

“  "’I  if 11  ’  the  PetMler  trade  backbone  of  tbe  business,  greerfcus^mer'Tith^ 
as  all  but  vanished  and  has  taken  with  it  the  “good  morning”  and  try  to  make  him  feel  at  home 

hance  to  peddle  cheap  produce ;  the  quality  of  the  Yet  while  marketing  and  selling  the  fruit  may 

pack  is  what  counts,  not  so  much  the  package  it-  be  the  limiting  factor  in  a  successful  fruit  industry 
Self:  it  IS  noor  hnsinpcc  tr.  lsvw  _  i. ..  j  .  v  nuusiry 


Mbits  alone  and  show  481  single  plates  and  108  sclf-ii  v  ,  .  ’  '  10  package  lk  be  the  limiting  factor  in  a  successful  fruit  industry 

*  25  apples  each.  The,,  ."U"  «-*  -mains  that  the  sessions  devoted  to. 


sunier  buys  something  else ;  placards  on  every  pack-  these  topics  were  the  poorest  attended  whereas 

fM  •  Til*8  f  ,ei  and  W0Uld  be  most  help-  V7hen  recognize-dly  successful  producers  spoke  on 

,  culls  should  go  into  by-products  and  apple  production  problems  the  crowd  gathered  Is  it  true 

juice  and  not  on  the  market ;  no  package  smaller  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  see  or  make  it  other- 

than  a  bushel  is  generally  wanted;  the  eastern  box  wise,  the  man  on  the  land  is  primarily  a  p^Umer 
is  driving*  the  tin  slrat  r,fF  ,  ..  _  1  producer 


is  driving  the  basket  off  the  market. 

The  second  session  of  the  marketing  conference 
turned  to  a  discussion  of  Wholesale  Markets,  Up- 
State  Regional  Markets,  New  York  Markets,  and 
R.  L.  F.  Auctions.  The  third  session  dealt  with 
Sales  Promotion  and  Retail  Sales,  Advertising, 
Chain  Stores  and  Roadside  Stands. 

Out  of  it  all  came  a  better  understanding  of  mar¬ 


aud  avoids  the  marketing  and  selling  problems  if  he 
can?  And  does  this  mean  that  the  answer  lies  in 
the  leadership  of  a  few  growers  in  whom  the  other 
growers  have  confidence  and  with  whom  they  are 
willing  to  trust  their  marketing  and  selling ‘prob¬ 
lems?  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  yet  one  which 
merits  a  little  closer  study. 

But  if  the  fruit  grower  is  primarily  a  producer. 


kets  and  the  marketing  system.  The  chain  store  in  what  production  “problems  does  his  intent  "lie? 

I  irst  of  all,  he  is  turn¬ 
ing  away  from  the  apple 
as  the  sole  fruit  to 
grow,  and  towards  di¬ 
versification  by  growing 
several  fruit  crops.  The 
apple  is  not  done  for, 
far  from  it.  In  fact,  it 
was  pointed  out,  the 
151,000,000  apple  trees 
of  1910  begin  to  look 
like  only  66,000,000  by 
1945.  The  question  may 
well  be  asked,  then, 
why  such  low  prices  for 
apples  this  year?  Be¬ 
cause,  while  the  number 
of  trees  has  declined, 
efficiency  has  improved 
the  yield  per  tree.  But 
most  of  all  this  is  one 
of  the  years  in  four  or 
five  when  every  com¬ 
mercial  section  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop.  Retrench¬ 
ment  in  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  has  about  run 
its  course  and  barring  a 
year  such  as  this,  con¬ 
sumption  is  just  about 
equal  to  production.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  West 
has  passed  its  peak 
with  its  remarkably 
(Con’td  on  Page  248) 
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There  are  many  good  strawberry  growers — men 
who  have  large  acreages,  who  know  the  business 
well  enough  to  make  happy  livings  at  it.  And  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  visit  and  work  with  hundreds 
of  them  in  several  of  our  Northern  States.  Yet,  with 
all  respect  to  these  men  and  allowing  sentiment  to 
play  no  part,  if  I  were  to  choose  the  premier  straw¬ 
berry  grower  of  my  acquaintance  I  should  turn  back 
to  a  great-uncle  of  mine  in  the  old  home  village  of 
Albany  in  Southeastern  Ohio.  If  ever  a  world's 
championship  in  strawberry  growing  is  staged.  I 
shall  urge  Uncle  Elisha  Dixon  to  contend.  Certainly 
no  man  could  have  a  longer  record  of  steady  devo¬ 
tion  to  what  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  his  work 
and  his  hobby,  nor  a  more  consistent  series  of 
bumper  harvests.  His  feats  and  methods  deserve 
llie  attention  of  the  fruit  world. 

The  first  photograph,  taken  four  years  ago,  shows 
Mr.  Dixon  with  hoe  in  hand,  just  as  lie  was  when 
interrupted  in  the  act  of  combing  over  one  of  his 
typical  plantings  for  the  ’steentli  time.  The  second 
picture  shows  the  same  planting  as  it  looked  shortly 
before  the  straw  mulch  went  on.  You  can  tell 
readily  enough  from  the  weed-free  and  solid  stand 
condition  of  the  plot  that  his  then  73  years  of  age 
did  not  hamper  Uncle  Elisha's  use  of  the  hoe.  Fre¬ 
quent  and  liberal  applications  of  that  indispensable 
gardener's  implement  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  his 
strawberry  cultural  methods.  He  spends  what  many 
folks  would  consider  an  unjustified  amount  of  hand 
labor  (all  his  own,  by  the  way)  on  an  acre  of  ber¬ 
ries.  But  those  who  have  seen  his  harvest  think 
the  labor  handsomely  repaid,  for  under  his  solici¬ 
tous  care,  the  plants  bear  out  their  possibilities. 

Mr.  Dixon  grows  on  the  average  in  recent  years 
about  an  acre  of  strawberries  each  year,  along  with 
some  raspberries,  a  garden,  and  a  few  acres  of  corn. 
Everything  around  the  place  is  well  cared  for.  but  it 
is  the  strawberries  that  receive  the  ultimate  in  atten¬ 
tion,  for  he  seemingly  has  grown  more  enthusiastic 
about  them  with  everyone  of  the  43  years  he  has 
been  at  the  business.  He  insists  that  strawberries 
are  such  fun  to  grow  because  they  never  disappoint 
— they  always  come  through  with  a  good  crop ! 
Uncle  Elisha  gives  the  credit  to  the  strawberries  he 
loves.  I  give  it  to  the  man.  But  they  have  surely 
stood  by  him,  for  in  the  43  years’  experience  two- 
thirds  of  a  normal  crop  has  been  his  low  point  in 
production  and  that  without  irrigation.  What  he 
considers  two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop,  about  150 
bushels  or  4,800  quarts  to  the  acre,  would  be  a 
bumper  to  most  of  us.  Last  year,  in  the  severe 
drought,  I  know  that  he  paid  pickers  for  4.010  quarts 
from  a  measured  quarter-acre  patch.  In  1934,  a 
good  year,  in  the  three-quarter  acre  planting  shown 
in  the  first  and  second  pictures,  the  best  single 
day’s  picking  amounted  to  94  crates  (24-quart  size). 
And  the  kind  of  berries  they  were  is  shown  in  the 
third  photograph;  those  three  crates  were  just  “run- 
of-the-mine”  and  not  specially  selected.  That  field, 
for  the  season,  returned  him  cash  on  9,329  quarts, 
no  tally  having  been  kept  on  what  his  own  house¬ 
hold.  relatives  and  neighbors  consumed  and  canned. 

Only  the  other  day,  talking  our  favorite  subject, 
Uncle  Elisha  remarked  that  he  is  convinced  straw¬ 
berries  can  be  made  to  yield  20,000  quarts  (approxi¬ 
mately  020  bushels)  to  the  acre  here  in  Southern 
Ohio,  and  that  on  natural  rainfall.  Furthermore, 
he  is  shooting  for  that  mark  with  every  planting  he 
sets  out.  He  seems  to  have  found  in  his  berry  work 
the  fountain  of  youth  that  eluded  Ponce  de  Leon.  The 
passing  of  four  years  since  the  above  picture  of  him 
was  taken  has  made  no  difference  that  I  can  discern 
in  either  Uncle  Elisha  or  the  strawberry  fields  he 
cares  for.  This  year’s  new  field,  set  in  almost  the 
same  location,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  that 
photographed  in  1933.  And  the  way  he  has  worked 
out  thei’e.  day  in  and  day  out  with  hoe  or  fork  or 
spade  or  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  from  early 


Spring  to  late  Fall,  would  be  a  credit  to  a  man  of 
27.  His  unflagging  energy  is  the  marvel  of  the 
countryside.  The  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  the  ruddy 
glow  of  his  cheeks,  the  spring  in  his  step,  the  con¬ 
fident  smile — all  tell  of  a  man  who  is  having  a  lot 
of  fun  living  and  has  little  thought  for  age. 

Although  Mr.  Dixon  is  now  farming  back  in  his 
old  home  country,  in  a  community  of  relatives  and 
old  family  friends,  his  beginning  in  berries  and 
most  of  his  experience  with  them  has  been  in  New 
York  State.  From  1892  to  1929,  he  lived  at  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  raised  berries  and  poultry. 

Now  for  some  of  Mr.  Dixon's  methods.  Unlike 
many  wizards  with  special  crops,  he  has  no  secrets. 
A  kindred  interest  suffices  to  draw  from  him  freely 
his  invaluable  experiences.  As  to  varieties,  for 
some  years  now  he  has  grown  only  the  Premier.  He 
likes  its  freedom  from  leaf-spotting,  the  uniform 
size  and  bright  red  color  of  its  berries  with  the 
contrasty  light  green  calyx  cups,  and  the  way  the 
production  of  good-sized  fruits  is  held  up  late  into 
the  season.  Under  his  care,  the  variety  has  never 
displayed  its  too-common  tendency  to  be  a  poor 
plant-maker. 

Early  Spring  planting  is  an  emphasized  point. 
Fall  or  Winter  plowing  provides  a  well-settled  bed 
that  dries  off  quickly  in  the  Spring.  His  soil  is  a 
clay  loam  that  will  puddle  if  not  rightly  handled, 
and  you  never  find  Uncle  Elisha  working  the  land 
if  it  is  too  wet,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  never  misses 
the  first  opportunity  when  it  is  dry  enough. 

For  the  most  part,  in  recent  years  anyway,  plants 
have  been  purchased  for  setting.  He  has,  however, 
been  careful  to  order  from  a  reliable  strawberry 
nursery  located  in  a  section  where  the  season  corre¬ 
sponds  rather  closely  to  that  of  Southern  Ohio. 

For  providing  fertility,  Mr.  Dixon  relies  mainly 
on  Crimson  clover  grown  as  a  cover  crop  on  the 
land  in  the  years  between  strawberries.  The  heavy 
straw  mulch  applied  on  one  crop  when  turned  under, 
having  weathered  a  year,  makes  rapidly  decaying 
organic  matter  that  builds  up  his  soils  for  the  next. 
When  he  had  livestock  and  poultry  he  used  manure 
liberally  to  plow  under  before  setting  berries.  He 
firmly  believes  that  frequent  cultivation  aerates  the 
soil  and  liberates  plant  foods;  that  it  also  exhausts 
humus  he  admits  and  provides  for.  He  has  tried 
different  forms  of  nitrogen  variously :  about  the 
young  plants  a  month  after  setting  to  pep  them  up 
when  late  planted,  in  late  August  to  size  up  crowns 
and  fruit  buds  for  the  next  season,  and  in  early 
Spring  of  the  fruiting  year.  I  gather  that  he  re¬ 
gards  the  second  mentioned  use  as  a  generally  best, 
but  is  rather  cautious  in  the  use  of  nitrogen. 

He  has  no  regular  rotation,  just  making  sure  that 
the  land  has  been  in  growthy  Crimson  clover  (with 
tops  and  all  plowed  under)  before  returning  it  to 
berries  again.  In  addition  to  getting  organic  matter 
and  natural  nitrogen,  this  method  assures  him  of  a 
white  grubless  field.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  not  adapted  to  growth  farther  north. 
Berry  men  there  must  use  other  legumes.  He  wields 
the  hoe  to  accomplish  many  things :  to  stir  the  soil 
about  the  plants,  to  kill  the  weeds  in  their  youth, 
to  set  and  space  the  desireel  number  of  runner 
plants,  and  then  to  keep  superfluous  runners  cut  off. 
lie  follows  the  matted  row  system  of  culture  but 
only  allows  the  matting  to  proceed  so  far.  Plant 
spacing  has  been  a  practice  with  him  for  years. 
Having  the  row  too  full  of  plants  is  as  bad  in  his 
estimation  as  allowing  weeds  to  clog  it.  You  have 
to  have  good  size  to  individual  crowns  to  get  lots  of 
big  berries — and  you  should  see  the  crowns  any  Fall. 
There  are  a  lot  of  strawberry  men  who  will  agree 
with  you  that  matted  rows  can  get  much  too  thick, 
but  there  are  precious  few  who  are  willing  to  put 
out  the  labor  (and  it  is  tedious  work)  to  space  the 
plants  well  distributed  in  the  row  and  then  keep 
extra  runners  cut  off. 


Culture 

To  mulch  or  not  to  mulch  may  be  a  dilemma  to 
some  strawberry  growers.  He  mulches  liberally, 
using  four  or  five  tons  of  wheat  straw  to  the  acre 
every  season,  regardless  of  its  price.  A  portion  of 
this  he  chops  up  fine,  sprinkles  it  on  and  works  it 
down  through  the  foliage  around  the  crowns  before 
putting  on  the  main  bulk.  He  credits  mulching 
with  preventing  Winter  heaving  and  killing,  with 
regulating  time  of  blossoming  in  the  Spring  to  avoid 
late  frosts,  with  conserving  the  soil  moisture  during 
the  fruiting  season,  and  with  producing  clean,  grit 
and  dust-free  berries.  Instead’  of  waiting  until  after 
the  ground  has  frozen  hard,  as  was  the  old  recom¬ 
mendation,  he  puts  it  on  ahead  of  the  steady  cold 
weather.  Last  year  he  was  getting  on  the  last  of 
the  straw  November  5. 

As  for  number  of  crops,  he  seldom  tries  to  get  the 
second  year  from  a  field.  A  few  times  he  has  car¬ 
ried  over  old  patches,  but  then  he  put  in  so  much 
work  renovating  them  that  there  wTas  little  gain  over 
starting  a  new  planting. 

To  conclude  on  a  note  of  caution,  let  me  add  that 
many  neighbor  farmers  and  gardeners,  having 
watched  Uncle  Elisha's  phenomenal  and  continued 
success  with  such  a  big  cash  crop  as  the  strawberry, 
have  set  out  to  make  some  of  that  money  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  rare  one  among  them  that  is  still  in 
the  game.  Most  of  them  have  found  it  too  much 
work,  and  not  remunerative  when  not  well  done. 
When  you  get  right  down  to  cases,  not  many  of  us 
hustling  Americans  are  capable  of  the  timely  and 
sustained  industry  on  a  little  piece  of  ground  that  is 
needed  to  really  grow  strawberries.  e.  m.  cooley. 


The  All-American  Selections 

The  various  seed  associations,  through  W.  R. 
Hastings,  issue  the  following  special  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  vegetables  this  year : 

The  Commodore  is  a  bush  form  of  Kentucky  Won¬ 
der  pole  bean.  It  has  the  same  grand  flavor  of  the 
pole  bean.  Big.  long,  round,  stringless  and  fiberless 
green  pods  make  it  appealing  in  looks  and  it  is  a 
heavy  bearer.  It  won  an  Award  of  Merit. 

The  Giant  Straightneck  squash  was  introduced 
several  years  ago  but  now  there  is  an  Award  of 
Merit  variety  called  Early  Prolific  Straightneck. 
It's  earlier,  smaller,  more  uniform,  more  productive, 
brighter  yellow  and  smoother  than  the  Giant  Quality, 
is  improved  and  it’s  more  tender,  too. 

Award  of  Merit  for  1938  goes  also  to  a  savory 
leaved  cabbage  named  Chieftain.  Specialty  markets 
call  for  savoy  cabbage  and  home  gardeners  can  have 
it  now  with  large,  solid  heads  of  uniform  growth 
and  size.  Chieftain  is  early,  of  good  quality  with 
well-savoyed  leaves,  crisp  and  long  standing  before 
running  up  seed  stalks. 

Windsor  A  pepper  wins  an  Award  of  Merit  for  its 
easiness.  For  short-season  sections  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  valuable.  It  is  a  distinct,  thick  walled  Ruby 
King  type,  with  uniform,  rather  small,  mild  smooth 
fruits.  Prolific  for  such  a  short  season  grower,  it  is 
recommended  for  the  Northern  States.  Rocky  Ford 
wins  Special  Mention  and  is  useful  over  a  wider  area. 
It  makes  a  large  plant  with  protective  large  leaves 
and  is  a  heavy  bearer  of  large,  thick-walled,  fairly 
uniform,  sweet  fruits. 

Perfect  Model  beet  wins  the  other  Special  Mention. 
It  has  a  deep  globe  shape,  more  globular  than  De¬ 
troit  or  Improved  Blood  Turnip  beet.  Otherwise  it 
is  smiliar,  an  improved  strain  with  tender  flesh, 
smooth  skin,  very  dark  crimson  throughout  and  only 
the  faintest  trace  of  interior  zoning.  Growth  is  me¬ 
dium.  erect,  with  small  leaf  collar  and  fine  tap  root. 

While  not  award  winners,  several  other  new  varie¬ 
ties  are  distinct  improvements  and  well  worthy  of 
introduction.  They  are:  Sauerkraut  King  cabbage. 
Cardinal  tomato.  Del  Monte  spinach,  Harkness  to¬ 
mato,  Billiard  Ball  radish.  Spearhead  lettuce. 
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LIFT  80'  WITH  A  SUCTION  PUMP 


M3  pomp*™ 


■  THE  ALBE  WAY' 

DEEP  WELL  INSTALLATION 


PUMP  IN  CELLAR  WELL  ANYWHERE 
EFFICIENT  SIMPLE  FOOLPROOF  QUIET 

NO  PIT  NO  RODS.  NO  CYLINDERS.  NO  PLUNGERLOAD 

ECONOMICAL  /  PRACTICAL  SCIENTIFIC 


mcnv  SUCCESSFUL  IflSTflLLfiTIOnS  FULLV  GUfIRfinTEED 


THE. ALBE  WAY  IS. THE  FIGHT  WAY 


Men  WHO  Know  PUMPS 

Recommend  ALBE  Installations 

Information  on  Request. 

No  Obligation. 

ALBE  PUMP  CORP. 

10  Berry  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

K  ■■  ma  MB  M  Ml  ■*  Hi  ■■  0  BH  n  ■■  HI  H  ■$  M  Ml  ■■  ■■  ■*  ■■  m 

ALBE  PUMP  CORP., 

10  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

State  . 


HARRIS  SCtDS— | 

Send  for  Catalogue  Now! 

Sow  Harris  Tested  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Our  years  of  experience  in  growing  the  best  varieties 
for  the  North  will  insure  the  success  of  your  vegetable 
and  flower  garden. 

Our  quick  service  will  get  the  seeds  to  you  promptly, 
before  planting  time. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  29  Coidwater,  N.  Y. 

AlrtTC  ,  If  you  grow  for  market  be  sure  to  ask  for  our  Market 
■  —  1C.  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 


FIELD  DRAIN  TILE 

Direct  From  Manufacturer  at  Lowest  Cost. 

Write  for  prices  either  delivered  by  truck  or  f.o.b.  your  truck  at  our  plant — 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

CENTRAL  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

170  Franklin  Street  Dept.  A  Buffalo,  New  York 


ROLLER-HOE  IVTlX 


forth  movomenf 
out  tilling  (h 
handle.  Makes 
long  strides. 
Pulverizessoil. 


Practical  to  cultivate 
,,  between  shrubs  or 
■garden.  Easy  to  operate 
and  reBts  your  back. 

PRICE  $1.90  PREPAID. 
ROLLER-HOES  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

Pat.  1 Vo.  197-2716 

Box  1895,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


.  GIANT  • 


Ilia-Flowered  .blooms,  5  in. 
diavorite colors.  Scarlet,  Rose,^ 
Lavender,  Yellow,  a  15c-pkt.ofi 
k  seeds  of  each,  all  4  postpaid^ 

Nfor  10c — send  dime  today.  „ 
l  Catalog  free-low 

_ _ _ _ ..  Iprices.  “Burpee  s 

%  FREE  W  Seeds  Grow. 

* HfflaSoaaL— 

Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


NEW  44-PAGE  PLANTING  GUIDE  FREE 

Telling  you  what  to  plant  and  how  to  plant.  Illus¬ 
trates  in  color  the  outstanding  new  Double  Bed  strain 
of  apple  as  well  as  Peach  and  other  varieties  of  fruits. 

Write  today  for  a  Free  Copy.  .... 
WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 


Sa^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It  s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Dorsett.  Fairfax. 
Premier,  Howard 
17,  Blakemoreand 

- -  -  other  varieties. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — Dewherry  Tips,  Lucretia  and 
Austin.  Quality  Plants  Low  Prices.  Get .our  quotations. 
ALLEN’S  NURSERIES.  BOX  C,  SEAFORD,  DEL. 

onu  nun  William  Belt,  Big  Joe.  New  York  strawberry 
jUU,uUU  plants.  50  years  in,  business,  inspected  plants, 

$4.00—1,000.  ALLEN  SECHRIST,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

The  Newer  Raspberries  Summer.  Newburg.  Stock 

from  exp.  sta.  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Reasonable  Prepaid  prices, 

W.  HALBERT,  -  OXFORD,  NEW  YORK 


Red  Lake  Currants, 
Paradise  and  Douein 
Dwarf  and  Stand- 


Poorman  Gooseberries 

ard  Apples,  Dwarf  Pears.  Lilacs,  Flowering  Apples. 
Catalog  Free.  SAMUEL  FRASER  Goneseo,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals 

Offered  by  Virginia’s  Largest  [Growers. 
Write  today  for  a  Free  Copy  44  Page  Planting  Guide, 
listing  more  than  800  varieties  of  plant  material, 
including  the  outstanding  new  varieties.  . 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 

EARLY  FIELD-GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS, — Per 

1  000-  Cabbage,  Onion,  75c;  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Beet. 
Broccoli  $1.50;  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Eggplant.  Sweet 
Potato.  $2.00.  Leading  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  ALBANY  GA. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN — Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
Plants  Leading  varieties:  500,  50c;  1000,  90c;  5000, 

ligj,  mSGE'pLarco.1:  “sIeBS'iIle.  s.  c. 

Horseradish  Roots 


ing.  WARREN  SHINN 


also  for  grind- 

Woodbury,  New  Jersey 


I 


Sweepstakes,  Hybrid  29-3.  Write 

w  _ _ for  Free  Price  List.  JERRY  A, 

SMITH  &  SONS,  Box  4,  Ludlowvllle,  New  York 


i 


CERTIFIED  Taylor  Raspberry  Plants— $30  per  1000. 

$4  per  100.  LLOTD  G  HAMILTON,  New  Salem,  Mass. 

ACME  GRAFTING  COMPOUND  for  Orchard- 

ists.  Endorsed  and  used  by  Mich.  State  College. 
Inexpensive  and  efficient.  Free  Price  List.  Dealers 
wanted.  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  7.  Lansing,  Mich. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers, 
arw  Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land. Write  quick  for  New  Low 'Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.f 
3130  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


American  Holly 
rooted  in  6  weeks. 
An  astonishing  -per¬ 
formance l  Other 
plants,  trees  and 
shrubs  ao  the  same. 
Roses  root  in  2  wks . 


The  Modern  Root  Grower 

Treat  cuttings  from  plants, 
shrubs,  trees.  See  how  roots 
spring  out.  Faster  growth. 

Takes  less  time.  Less  loss. 

Quicker  blossoms.  Astonish 
yourself  and  friends.  Full 
directions  with  each  bottle. 

Increase  Gardening  Pleasure 

Sold  in  Seed,  Hardware  and  many  Other 
stores,  or  send  50c  for  bottle.  (Will  treat  up 
to  600  cuttings.)  Sent  prepaid.  $1.00  for 
larger  size.  Write  today  or  see  your  dealer. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
DEPT.  R.N.  ORANGE.  N.J. 


, Punts, Shru 

We  offer  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  complete 
assortments  in  the. 
country.  Quality  un- 
);  excelled.  Our  Catalog, 

’contains  many  il¬ 
lustrations  in  actual  | 
color  of  Trees,  Plants. 

1  etc.,  and  their  fruits 
and  flowers;  also  gives* 

U  o  n  e  s  t  descriptions  and 
Write  for  your  copy.  It’s  Free. 
BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

.  Selbyville,  Delaware 


Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  also  propagate  Currants  and  Berry  Plants.  Our 
exiierience  in  growing  these  items  since  1890  en¬ 
ables  us  to  supply  our  customers  with  duality 
stock,  guaranteed,  absolutely  true  to  name. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

The  F.  E.  Schifferli  &  Son  Nurseries 
FREDON1A,  N.  Y. 


$15.00  per  1000 
and  up 


Grape  Vines 

Send  list  for  special  quotations 

Latest  grape  introductions — FREDONIA, 
URBANA,  GOLDEN  MUSCAT  and  all 
standard  sorts.  Sixty-five  varieties.  Guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name.  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  &  Roses. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES  Box  10  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

1938  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 

Dahlias.  Gladiolus,  New  Phlox,  Lilies,  Cannas,  etc. 
Our  famous  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  50  large  or 
100  medium  Gladiolus.  $1.00  postpaid. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  BOX  253,  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 

LONGFELLOW  BROS 


50  large  bulbs,  all  different, 
$1.00;  150  medium,  40 

varieties  $  1 .00.  Postpaid. 

-  Hallowell,  Maine 


GLADIOLUS — 75  large  bulbs  of  15  varieties  or  120  mo- 
dium  bulbs  12  varieties,  labeled  including  Picardy.  $1. 
prepaid.  Send  for  list.  H.  L.  Peinze,  Northboro,  Mass. 

DAHLIA  ROOTS— $1.00.  Mixed  by  mis- 
/  A  take,  not  guaranteed  any  special  color.  Send 
am  order  now,  will  ship  soon  weather  permitting. 
Postpaid  free  1st  and  2nd  zone.  Shipping  place  Conn. 

ANTON  NIELSON,  97  First  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

DAHLIAS  —  20  beauties,  $1.00.  Postage  paid.  Reds. 
Pinks,  Speckled,  large  salmon,  white,  purple  &  others. 
Specials  free.  FRED  MURRAY,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

50  COLORADO  B.  SPRUCE  Seedlinqs,  $1.25  postpaid. 
ELFGREN  NURSERIES,  EAST  KILL1NGLY,  CONN. 


The  Garden  Spot  Celebrates 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Agricultural  Extension 
Association  was  licit!  at  Lancaster  on 
February  16.  A  bronze  plaque  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  celebration  of  the  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  progress.  Besides  home  talent 
there  were  speakers  from  State  College 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

J.  C.  Brubaker,  an  early  president,  re¬ 
viewed  the  history  of  the  extension  move¬ 
ment  in  the  county.  He  told  of  the  first 
meeting  held  January  27,  1913,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  many  groups  for  the  “securing 
of  the  co-operation  of  all  interests  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County.”  He  recounted  how  the 
executive  board  was  concerned  that  the 
“right”  man  be  selected ;  one  who  should 
be  both  “practical  and  scientific.”  Finally 
Floyd  S.  Bucher,  of  Reamstown,  was 
chosen.  The  place  and  confidence  he  has 
won  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the 
farmer  folks  as  well  as  the  other  classes, 
prove  that  they  did  choose  well. 

For  the  25  years  “Dutch”  Bucher,  as 
he  is  called  by  all,  has  traveled  back  and 
forth  over  this  garden  county  helping 
out  with  his  knowledge  and  experience. 
He  has  always  kept  his  eyes  open  for  new 
ideas  and  new  ways,  yet  wisely  keeps  to 
the  tried  until  the  new  can  be  proven. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Bucher  started 
out  in  his  new  work  on  a  bicycle  but  this 
was  too  slow  so  he  was  told  to  use  the 
trolley  car  and  hire  a  livery  team  if 
necessary.  He  later  bought  a  saddle  horse 
and  arranged  to  hire  a  relay  of  horses. 
This  was  still  plenty  slow,  so  the  second 
year  he  decided  to  try  a  motorcycle  and 
since  then  he  has  had  26  more  of  them. 

After  10  years  of  service  Mr.  Bucher 
was  surpised  with  a  gold  watch  and  an 
embossed  letter  in  appreciation  of  his 
work.  In  1933,  on  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary,  he  was  again  remembered.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  twenty-fifth  meeting  the  speakers 
at  both  sessions  praised  his  achievements 
and  a  special  birthday  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  cake  with  44  candles  was 
placed  in  front  of  Mr.  Bucher’s  plate  at 
the  noon  luncheon. 

Dr.  Warburton  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  declared  that  it  was 
“quite  rare”  for  a  County  Agent  to  serve 
as  long  as  25  years  and  still  more  rare 
to  have  one  serve  continuously  in  the 
same  county  for  that  length  of  time.  Mr. 
Bucher  gave  his  annual  report  and  as  the 
past  piece  of  business  an  impromptu  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  “doctor”  was  bestowed 
upon  him  and  now  when  we  see  the  fa¬ 
miliar  mortorcycle  with  our  “Doctor  of 
Farming”  driving  in,  we  will  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  years  of  unselfish  service 
call  out,  “Glad  to  see  you  Dr.  Dutch.” 
And  the  best  of  it  is  we  mean  it. 

MRS.  R.  C. 


Planting  Potato  Seeds 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
on  seed  potatoes?  I  mean  the  little  balls 
that  grow  on  top  of  the  plants.  J.  S. 

New  York. 

These  seeds  should  be  handled  the  same 
as  tomato  plants.  They  may  be  started 
in  boxes  in  the  house  or  planted  in  the 
open  ground  after  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  Usually  they  have  to  be  grown 
two  years  to  find  out  whether  they  are 
good  for  anything,  as  these  seeds  do  not 
come  true  to  the  variety.  That  is  the 
way  new  types  of  potatoes  are  found.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  with  an  apple 
tree.  You  might  get  some  thing  quite 
like  that  apple  from  the  tree  but  it  may 
be  quite  different.  The  same  is  true 
with  the  seeds  of  most  fruits. 

Ordinarily  the  tubers  you  get  from 
these  little  seeds  the  first  year  will  be 
about  the  size  of  marbles.  These  can  be 
saved  and  planted  next  year  after  which 
their  usefulness  as  to  quality  and  growth 
will  be  known.  The  general  rule  is  that 
the  proportion  of  exceptional  results  is 
very  small.  However,  it  is  an  interesting 
thing  to  do  and  there  is  always  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  you  may  get  something  su¬ 
perior. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Mar.  21-26.  —  Annual  Philadelphia 
Spring  Flower  Show,  Commercial  Mu¬ 
seum,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  B.  B.  Starkey, 
Packard  Bldg.,  15th  and  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  secretary. 

Mar.  24-25. — Lightning  Protecting  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  Hotel  Onondaga, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  26. — -Annual  Meeting  N.  Y.  State 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Onondaga  Hotel, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Earl  A.  Beckwith,  Lud- 
lowville,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 

April  30.  —  Little  Intematioal  Live 
Stock  Show,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
State  College,  Pa. 

June  21-24.  —  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Summer  Council,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  16-17. — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  18-21.— International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 
Dinner 

The  dinner  plans  are  well  underway. 
It  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin, 
Broadway  at  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
at  7  P.  M.,  April  30th  in  the  Winter 
Garden  Room.  There  are  very  nice 
lounges  on  the  same  floor  and  the  Hotel 
gives  good  service. 

Those  who  wish  to  stay  ovenight  will 
find  suitable  accommodations  at  the 
Hotel.  The  rates  for  rooms  are  as  follows  : 
.$3  for  a  single  room  with  a  bath  or  a 
shower ;  $4.50  for  a  double  room  with 
twin  beds,  and  with  a  hath  or  a  shower ; 
$2  to  $2.50  for  single  rooms  without  baths 
or  showers.  If  you  make  arrangements 
to  stay  overnight  direct  with  the  manage¬ 
ment,  please  mention  that  you  are  to  be 
with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  party.  If 
you  prefer  you  can  make  the  arrange¬ 
ments  through  me. 

Friends  have  already  signed  up  from 
every  trip  and  I  am  sure  we  will  have  a 
pleasant  evening.  I  am  hoping  to  have 
some  pictures  of  the  Alaskan  trip.  The 
Glaeier-California-Yosemite-Grand  Canyon 
Trip  scheduled  for  this  Summer  will  he 
outlined  in  full  detail.  Formal  dress  is  not 
required.  Just  an  ordinary  informal  after¬ 
noon  or  dinner  dress,  or  anything  you 
care  to  wear. 

If  you  have  friends  who  would  be  in¬ 
terested  to  come  to  the  dinner  and  meet 
our  group,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  in 
vite  them.  All  remittances  should  be  in 
by  the  15th  to  the  20t.h  of  April. 

M.  G.  IvEYES,  Tour  Director. 


Business  Bits 

“More  Power  to  You.”  —  This  catalog 
lists  and  describes  the  many  farm  imple¬ 
ments  included  in  the  Massey-Harris  line. 
Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
Massey-Harris  “Twin  Power”  tractor, 
which  is  designed  to  burn  various  types 
of  fuel.  The  book  also  includes  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Massey-Harris  Plows,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Harrows,  Planters,  Drills,  Har¬ 
vesting  Machinery,  etc.  It  may  he 
obtained  free  by  writing  to  Massey-Harris 
Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Chick  Battery  and  Laying  Cage  Manage¬ 
ment. —  This  hook  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee  is 
a  valuable  treatise  covering  the  Battery 
System  of  Poultry  raising.  It  covers  the 
essentials  for  successful  battery  brooding 
including  feed  requirements,  equipment, 
etc.  It  may  he  obtained  from  the  Beacon 
Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Prime  Electric  Fence  Catalog.  —  This 
catalog  is  devoted  to  the  advantages  of 
the  Prime  One-Wire  electric  fence.  It 
describes  the  various  safety  features  of 
the  Prime  Controller  as  well  as  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  electric  fence  method  of 
controling  livestock.  It  may  be  secured 
without  charge  by  addressing  Prime  Mfg. 
Co..  1541  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  W5s. 

“Doing  Orchard  Work.”  —  This  illus¬ 
trated  book  shows  the  Caterpillar  tractor 
busy  at  various  kinds  of  orchard  work 
— Pulling  the  Plow,  the  Sprayer,  the  Disk 
Harrow,  etc.  It  shows  in  pictures  how 
efficiently  the  Caterpillar  works  amd  trees 
and  under  normal  orchard  conditions.  It’s 
free.  Address  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
Dept.  0-83,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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MORE POTATOES 

w/thSemesmBec 

SOUNDS  GOOD  70 /HE/ 


Easy  dip  seed  treatment  reduces 
seed  rotting,  seed -borne  scab 
and  Rhizoctonia.  Generally 
increases  stands  and  yields. 

Cut  growing  cost  per  bushel,  and 
get  more  profit  from  your  pota¬ 
toes.  SEMESAN  BEL  quick  dip 
seed  treatment  helps  you  do  it! 
Costs  only  about  21^  an  acre.  Re¬ 
duces  seed  piece  decay,  seed-borne 
scab  and  Rhizoctonia ;  has  increased 
the  average  yield  13.6%  in  prac¬ 
tical  tests  in  15  states.  Quick,  easy, 
no  soaking;  safer  to  seed.  Potato 
Pamphlet  free  from  your  dealer  or 
direct  from  the  Bayer-Semesan  Co., 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


HOT  BED  SASH,  SIZE  3ft.  x  6ft.  $1.50 

Genuine  Tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Extra  strong,  joints  blind,  pure 
white  lead  applied  to  fill  all  comers, 
etc.,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting, 
smooth  finish,  sides  parallel  to  pre¬ 
vent  gaps,  round  press-fitted  iron  cross 
bar,  easily  the  best  that  you  can  buy. 
Write  for  Bulletin  437  describing 
many  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from, 
and  prices. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N. 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD,  Big  Red 

Fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th, 
regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To  intro¬ 
duce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  will 
send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and 
Carrot,  Lettuce,  Radish,  Onion, 
all  the  above  and  the  following: 

GRAND  NEW  FLOWERS 


Crown  of  Gold  Mari¬ 
gold,  Orange  Flare 
»  Cosmos,  Larkspur 
and  Dahlia  Zinnias  all  for  10c,ln  Canada  20c 
CD  CC  Our  colored  catalog  of  High 
1  1NI-E,  Quality  Seeds,  Plants  and  Shrubs. 
Coupon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  Catalog. 


J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  14.  Randolph,  Wis. 


RED  CLOVER  U&g& 

Free  samples  for  testing.  Also  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Timothy 
Sweet  Clover,  Pasture  Mixtures.  Soy  Beans  and  Seed 
Com,  all  Northern  Grown,  showing  high  purity  and 
germination.  High  quality  seeds  reasonably  priced  to 
meet  demands  of  most  careful  and  conservative  buyer. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  free  samples. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO,  Box  354,  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 


,¥,00^ 


S/zeccaJL  *2-a*td  *3‘ 

BARGAIN  OFFERS 


GLADIOLUS 

The  Modern  Kinds.  Send  for  my  80 
,  page  illustrated  catalog,  the  finest  and 
|most  complete  gladiolus  catalog  ever 
^published  listing  240  of  the  world’s 
'finest  including  the  famous  Palmer 
Strain  which  is  noted  for  its  excep¬ 
tional  beauty  and  vigor.  The  world’s  best 
varieties.  Reasonable  prices. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS, 

Elmer  Gove,  Box  RN,  Burlington,  Vermont 

100  splendid  blooming  bulbs 
I  il^  of  Picardy,  the  world’s  best 
— —  glad,  for  $1  postpaid.  Also  a 

50c  bulb  of  a  new  variety  free  for  early  or¬ 
ders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 
GELSER  BROS.  Box  R  DALTON,  N.  Y. 


MY  GLADIOLUS  List 

■w“  bring  it.  E.  N.  TILTON. 


for  1938  will  interest 
you.  A  card  will 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 


CAD  CHI  C  I  Certified  Chippewa  and  Green  Moun- 
ruit  OHLE.  .  tain  Seed  Potatoes. 

E.  G.  S.  GAGNIER  &  SON,  Churubusco,  New  York 


«iaAT||C  K*  assorted  Cactus  for  $1.50;  15  for  $2.00. 
vHvlUv  Every  cactus  labeled  correctly.  Prepaid 

J.  E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  R.  1.  Box  816,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


ASPARAGUS 


R  h  ubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry; 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  andYams — Red  orYellow. 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Price  List 

L*  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ' 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Set  Roses 

When  you  add  to  your  rose  garden  this 
Spring,  by  all  means  try  some  of  the  new 
varieties  which  modern  science  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Color  and  form  have  been  greatly 
enhanced,  and  fragrance  has  been  made 
finer  by  hybridizing  the  newer  sorts  with 
the  best-loved  old  varieties  of  the  world's 
best-loved  flowers. 

This  is  a  favorable  season  to  set  roses. 
In  many  cases  it  will  pay  to  buy  potted 
plants,  since  their  roots  are  protected  till 
they  are  set  in  place.  When  you  set  field- 
grown  roses  with  peat  moss  wrapped 
around  the  roots,  be  sure  to  soak  them 
in  a  pail  of  water  for  an  hour  or  so  be¬ 
fore  setting.  Dig  the  hole  deep  and  wide, 
and  put  drainage  material  at  the  bottom, 
turning  pieces  of  sod  upside  down  over 
the  drainage.  Fill  in  with  good  garden 
loam  enriched  with  fine  bonemeal  and 
some  rich  scrapings  or  real  fine  manure. 
Cow  manure  is  preferable.  Mound  up 
the  soil  in  the  hole  and  spread  the  roots 
out  well. 

Fill  in  the  soil  and  see  that  it  is  un¬ 
der  and  around  the  roots  thoroughly. 
When  the  hole  is  filled  to  within  five  or 
six  inches  of  the  top,  pour  in  some  water 
and  wait  till  it  soaks  down.  Then  put 
in  more  soil  and  firm  down.  At  the  last, 
leave  a  loose  mulch  of  about  three  inches 
of  soil  to  conserve  moisture. 

With  the  potted  plants,  do  not  remove 
the  soil,  but  after  it  is  turned  out  of  the 
pot,  gently  take  away  the  drainage  mate¬ 
rial  which  clings  to  the  roots,  and  set 
the  plant  “as  it  is”  in  the  hole.  Let  it 
be  about  an  inch  lower  than  when  in  the 
pot.  Water  as  for  the  other  kind  of 
plants  and  leave  the  dust  or  loose  mulch. 

A  hedge  of  the  new  polyantha  roses, 
which  resemble  the  ramblers,  will  be  a 
charming  feature  of  the  flower  garden. 
They  grow  from  12  to  18  inches  in  height 
and  form  fine  little  bushes,  which  bloom 
constantly.  They  come  in  white,  pink, 
yellow,  geranium  red,  salmon  pink  and 
other  similar  shades.  They  are  very  use¬ 
ful  for  bedding  and  for  edging  pools. 

Prince  George  County,  Va.  w.  h.  h. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  picture  on  this  week's  cover  page 
is  that  of  Louisa  W.  Hubbard,  Vassar 
College  junior,  who  was  appointed  an 
“Apple  Annie,  Good-will  Messenger  of 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
Institute.”  This  photograph  was  taken 
as  Miss  Hubbard  was  about  to  present 
her  basket  of  apples  with  a  petition  to 
Governor  and  Commissioner  Thayer  in 
an  effort  to  increase  the  use  df  apples  in 
State  institutions  and  by  the  consuming 
public  of  the  State. 


Friends  in  Ohio 

L.  W.  Allen,  Andover.  Ashtabula  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  many  R.  N.-Y. 
Ohio  readers  and  keeps  us  posted  on 
Eastern  Ohio  farm  news.  In  the  picture 
below  are,  from  left  to  right,  B.  B. 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Dodge  and  daughter,  Mrs. 
Levallen,  Mrs.  Blanchard  (Mr.  Allen’s 
sister),  Mrs.  «T.  M.  Allen,  J.  M.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Allen  himself.  His  latest  Ohio 
report  is  as  follows : 

“Had  a  farm  auction  sale  February  23 
on  the  farm  of  an  old  gentleman  going  out 
of  business.  Twenty-five  cows  sold  up  to 
$92  a  head.  Farm  machinery  sold  at  fair 


A  Neighborly  Group  in  Ohio 


The  Ideal 
Nitrogen 
Fertilizer 
for 


TRUCK  CROPS 


FERTILIZER 

MATERIALS 
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Plant  New 


OATS 


It  will  pay !  This  new,  vigorous,  healthy  seed  will  produce  many 
extra  bushels.  Some  folks  gained  20  bushels  more  oats  from  each 
acre.  We  offer  seven  outstanding  varieties,  all  tested  . .  .  famous 
for  heavy  yields. 

WRITE  TODAY  ...  Get  prices  and  Free  special  40th  Anniversary 
Catalog.  It  offers  Clovers,  Oats,  Alfalfas,  Corns,  Soy  Beans,  Pas¬ 
ture  Grasses,  etc. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 


FIELD  SEEDS  FROM 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 


EARLY  TO  LATE 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 


£2f*Tiu2S  Co«ry’Soyi,aILns°;n  Wheat  Yie,din*  25%  <—100%  better  than  old  fa- 

Field  Beans.  vorites,  more  even  ripening,  better  type  and 

a  i  W.  A  if  If  /-I  ,  _  quality.  Produced  especially  for  home  and 

Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses.  „„„  •  c  i_ 

Millets,  Sorghum.  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Reed  *""ket  gardeners.  With  our  series  of  hy- 
Canary  Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture  —  all  “rids  vou  can  have  delicious  sweet  corn  from 


from  sources  proved  best. 


July  till  fall  frosts. 

To  fertilize  soils,  treat 


FARM  CHEMICALS  seeds,  protect  crops. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


£&£giZ£Seeds 


Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet, 
Danvers  Half-long  Carrot. 
Marglobe  Tomato. 

Big  Boston  Lettuce, 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion 
i  Scarlet  Globe  Radish, 
Chooso  2 — send  10c  today 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free. 


O'-  4"  A 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  6l2MauleBldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Foundation  stock  from  tuber  unit  selections.  Smooth 
White  Rurals  (Heavyweight  strain)  ;  Rural  Russets 
Vou  cau  not  find  any  better  seed  than  put  out  by 

H.  L.  H0DNETT  AND  SONS,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 


HARDIEST  alfalfa.  Sweet  Clover.  Alsike,  Bromus, 
etc.  Shipments  subject  your  inspection.  Samples  free. 

Grimm  Alfalfa  Association.  I  iirgo,  A.l),  500  cooperating  growers. 


prices.  The  owner  is  well  pleased  with 
the  sale.  The  West  Andover  Ladies’  Aid 
cleared  $41  on  the  dinner. 

“There  has  been  some  sugar  making. 
Many  Spring  birds  have  returned.  Wild 
geese  have  made  their  northward  journey 
and  its  seems  that  Spring  is  almost  upon 
us.  James  Sparling,  who  attended  the 
sale,  said  he  expected  to  plant  50  to  60 
acres  of  potatoes  this  year.” 


NI  NE  NEW  VEGETABLE  VAR  I ETI 

The  V  V  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca.  Tv.  Y..  recommends  in  Bulletin  TvTo  383  that 
you  try  the  uew  ( odorless)  Early  Cornell  Savoy  Cabbage:  Seneca  60  and  Seneca  Golden  Sweet 
Corn:  Black  Bountiful  Eggplant:  Windsor  A  and  Waltham  Beautv  Pepper:  Connecticut 
Straight  neck  Squash ;  and  Honey  Cream  and  Early  Kansas  Watermelon 
We  list  all  those  new  vegetable  varieties  and  many  others  in 
our  1938  Catalog.  Send  today. 


Box  31,  Hall,  New  York 
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ILL  WEEDS 

A  CD  O  1 1  effectively  deifroys  any  kind 
of  weed  or  undesirable  qrowth 
HI  IQ  CP  once  and  for  all.1 
*  DwIxMCIV  kills  all  disease  germs 
in  Live  Stock  Quarters.  Breeding  Pens,  etc. 

.WRITE  FOR  FREE 


DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


48  Page  Book 
solves  99 
Farm  Problems. 

AE ROI L, 57 1  Park, 
SWestNewYork.N.J. 


pi 


GARDEN  TRACTORS 


Plow  •  Harrow  'Disc*  Seed  •  Cultivate  • 
Spray  •  Mow  •  Sizes  up  to  4  H.P. 
BOLENS  Power  Hoe  at  $88.50 
for  Gardening,  Cultivating,  Lawn 
Mowing.  Easy  operation.  Many 
patented  features.  It’s  fun  to  run  a 
BOLENS.  Write  Gilson-BOLENS  Mfg. 
"Co.,  388i  Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  ( if  desired) ,  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate, dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
eight.  Does  not  injui’66eed.  Easlone  life,  necdsfew 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  In  stock  near  you.  Inves¬ 
tigate  Now, 

Write 
for 

Catalog 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840 
Utica,  N.Y. 


in  this  vplj 

56  YEAR  OLD  * 
MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

Operated  under  strict  Massachusetts  Laws 
■ —  Mutually  Owned  by  Depositors,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ample  Protective  Safeguards. 

Any  Amount  Accepted  up  to  $4,000  in 
one  name  or  $8,000  in  two  names  - 
(Joint  Account). 

We  have  no  stockholders.  All  depositors 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  bank’s  earn¬ 
ings.  Wherever  you  live,  open  your 
account,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money,  by  mail. 

Saving  by  mail  with  us  is  quick,  easy,  v-i 

safe,  private.  $1  opens  an  account.  Divi- 
dends  credited  on  accounts  of  $9  or  more. 
Deposits  go  on  interest  the  loth  of 
each  month.  -~ 

Write  for  Full  |V\|/ 

/Mew,  ftfuw 


PFRHOURl 

w  ith  the 

CAHOON 

Broadcast 
Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  grain  and  grass 
seeds  evenly,  without 
waste — saves  time  and 
seed.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  circular,  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GOODELL  CO.. 
Dept.  I.  Antrim,  N.  H. 


tUe.  Pn&-  teAt-cd.  Jrccau£&toh, 

Alfalfa,  clovers,  soy 
beans, peas  and  other  leg¬ 
umes  inoculated  with 
NOD-O-GEN  produce 
bigger  yields  of  legumes 
and  crops  which  follow 
. .  .  build  up  the  soil  .  .  . 
take  nitrogen  from  the 
air  ,  .  .  insure  uniform 
stands  .  .  .  and  make  richer  feed. 

A  few  cents  per  acre  for  NOD-O-GEN 
will  bring  many  dollars  in  return.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  fertilizer.  Easy  to  use. 
An  old  reliable  product  continually  im¬ 
proved  by  research.  Every  lot  tested  be¬ 
fore  sold — tried  out  with  growing  plants 
to  insure  presence  of  billions  of  proper, 
vigorous  “bugs.”  Stands  high  in  Govern¬ 
ment  tests.  Both  humus  and  jelly  types. 

Progressive  farmers  have  made  long 
profits  with  NOD-O-GEN  for  over  20 
years.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
NOD-O-GEN,  write — 


Standard 

Garden  Tractors 

Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
lOW  ^  for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners,  Florists, 


rlffl 

CppH  lNu 

?  iu  .  \  THREE  SIZES 
fill  lIVdl6\  With  Ample  Power  for  Field, 

U /vug UaiA  Haying  and  Truck 
WOWfiaijX  Crop  Tools.  Run 
I  awik\  Pumps.  Saws  & 
ana  fcaWlO  ^  Bclt  Machines, 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels- Enclosed  Gears. 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  . 

and  Free  Catalog  2] 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  1*6  Cedar  St. 


urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 


VI  It  live  -  TWIN 
Carden  Tractor 

2  Cylinders  •  S  H.  P. 

Will  Plow,  Harrow.  Seed,  Cultivate, 
Mow,  Do  BeltWork,  PullLoads.etc. 

1  Cylinder,  3  V£  H. P.  Models 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  NewYork.N.  Y. 
3189  E.  Henn.  Ave.  89-92  West  Street 


Take  a  tip  from  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  in  all  important  grain  areas! 
Dust-treat  seed  oats  and  barley 
with  New  Improved  CERESAN. 
Do  it  now  —  in  slack  time.  Re¬ 
duces  seedling  blight,  smuts  of 
oats,  covered  and  black  loose  smut 
and  stripe  of  barley.  Average  yield 
increase  in  tests,  6%  on  barley  and 
18%  on  oats!  No  dust  in  drilling, 
no  drill  injury,  no  change  in  drilling 
rate.  Costs  only  4^f  an  acre  to 
treat  barley,  for  oats.  Cereal 
Pamphlet  free  from  dealer  or  Bayer- 
Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


MY  YIELDS  LAST  YEAR  SHOWED 
HOW  NEW  IMPROVED 
CERESAN  HELPS  THOSE 
TWO  CROPS - 


Inoculator  Division 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

Chicago  —  Refiners  &  Distributors  of 
Famous  PINE  TREE  FARM  SEEDS 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%  pure,  always  uniform — the 
standard  for  home  mixed  J 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  " 

Mono-Hydrated  Copper  Sulphate 

35%  Metallic  Copper  Content  ! 


triangle 

\  BRAND! 


f COPPER* 
SULPHATE 


Write  for 
Booklet, 
“Bordeaux 
Mixture  — Its  Prep- 
aration  and  use 


NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 

•  230  N.  MICH  AVE..  CHICAGO 


40  WALL  ST..  N,  Y.  C 


RURALISMS 


Early  Flowers. — We  are  always  more 
thrilled  by  the  courageous  blossoms  that 
defy  frost  and  snow  than  by  the  later 
pageant  of  Summer,  and  look  eagerly 
each  season  for  the  first  flowers  of  the 
Winter  aconite  and  snowdrops  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Reports  of  the  Christmas  rose 
come  from  many  localities  through  the 
Winter,  and  this  year  in  early  February 
a  correspondent  at  Fockport,  N.  Y.,  sent 
us  a  spray  of  finely  cut  leaves  topped  by 
a  carmine  flower  which,  she  said,  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  bloom  after  a  snowstorm,  its 
rosy  flowers  making  a  vivid  show  against 
the  snow.  This  plant  proved  to  be. 
Adonis  annua,  known  in  England  as 
pheasant’s  eye;  like  the  Winter  aconite 
and  Christmas  rose,  it  belongs  to  the 
great  crowfoot  or  buttercup  family,  the 
Ranuneulacese.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties,  both  annual  and  perennial ; 
they  are  easily  raised  from  seed.  Adonis 
annua  is  also  known  as  A.  autumnalis,  or 
Autumn  Adoniis,  and  it  ordinarily  blooms 
from  June  to  September,  but  may  be 
earlier  or  later.  There  is  a  Summer 
blooming  variety  with  scarlet  flowers, 
A.  aestivalis,  but  the  most  popular  gar¬ 
den  sort  is  the  Spring  adonis,  A.  vernalis, 
a  hardy  perennial  with  finely  cut  leaves 
and  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a 
very  desirable  border  plant,  but  we  are 
told  that  it  dislikes  being  moved,  lienee 
does  best  when  well  established.  Ordi¬ 
nary  garden  soil  suits  this  plant,  and  it 
does  well  in  partial  shade. 

The  Beautiful  Dogwood. — There  is 
no  lovelier  native  tree  than  the  dogwood, 
Cornus  florida,  whether  in  bloom  or  in 
the  glory  of  its  Autumn  colors.  We 
learn  from  The  Florists’  Exchange  that 
a  Dogwood  Association  was  formed  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1935,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  appreciation  of  this  tree,  which 
has  been  endangered  by  the  careless 
gathering  of  its  flowering  branches  in 
some  localities.  The  Dogwood  Associa¬ 
tion  is  encouraging  planting,  and  in 
Bucks  County  seedling  dogwoods  have 
been  given  to  the  schoolchildren  which 
has  aroused  the  interest  of  their  parents. 
The  greatest  display  of  this  tree  now  to 
he  seen  is  at  Valley  Forge  Park,  where 
it  is  said  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
thousand  visitors  are  recorded  during 
dogwood  week.  The  highways  leading  to 
the  park  have  been  planted  with  this 
tree,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  plant 
the  entire  route  from  Washington’s 
Delaware  crossing  to  Valley  Forge  with 
dogwood.  This  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  historic  monuments  and  one 
appropriately  American.  The  idea  is 
worth  copying  in  other  localities.  There 
are  other  beautiful  trees,  indigenous  to 
certain  districts,  that  may  well  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  similar  fashion. 

“Delphinium.”— This  is  the  simple 
title  of  the  year  book  issued  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Delphinium  Society,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  this  society  costs  but  .$2  a 
year,  hook  and  incidental  reports  being 
sent  free  to  members.  The  printed  mat¬ 
ter  sent  out  always  includes  much  valu¬ 
able  information,  and  the  year  hook  is 
freely  illustrated.  Particularly  valuable 
to  those  interested  in  plant  breeding  are 
the  pictures  with  accompanying  directions 
giving  exact  details  of  cross  pollination 
by  hand.  This  information  is  given  by 
Edward  Steiehen,  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  ;  the  year  book  is  edited  by  Leon 
H.  Leonian.  Instructive  articles  by  Del¬ 
phinium  growers  from  many  States  of 
the  Union,  from  Canada,  Alaska  and 
Great  Britain,  cover  a  wide  range  of 
experience.  They  are  growing  wonderful 
Delphiniums  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  the 
Alaska  grower  says  she  is  trying  to  get 
larksprus  that  will  not  grow  nine  or  10 
feet  high.  It  is  hard  to  he  content  with 
a  moderate  planting  of  perennial  lark¬ 
spurs,  when  we  see  the  wonderful  results 
obtained  by  those  who  concentrate  on 
this  plant.  Mr.  Leonian,  the  editor  of 
“Delphinium,”  contributes  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  on  cultivation ;  regarding  fertil¬ 
izers  he  says:  “Everyone  wants  to  know 
what  is  the  ‘best’  fertilizer  for  Del¬ 
phiniums.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
best,  as  such  matters  depend  upon  local 
conditions.  But  since  nitrogen,  phosphor¬ 
us  and  potassium  are  the  elements  which 
are  most  likely  to  be  deficient  in  our 
soil,  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  all 
three  of  these  is  the  one  to  be  selected. 
Never  mind  the  rare  elements;  most 
soils  contain  them;  the  fillers  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  contain  many  of  them ;  but  ni¬ 
trogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  we 
must  have.”  An  analysis  of  4-12-10 
(four  parts  nitrogen,  12  parts  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  10  parts  potash),  is  advised 
as  satisfactory ;  more  concentrated  forms, 
when  used  by  the  inexperienced,  are 
likely  to  cause  injury.  E.  T.  royle. 


Operate  a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  this  yea 


FOR  $134  LESS  THAN  THE  COST 
OF  KEEPING  A  HORSE 


Plows— Harrows — Plants — Cultivates — Fertilize*— 
Mows— Dusts— at  an  astonishingly  lowoperatingcost 

Handles  belt  jobs,  too ! 

You  can’t  beat  a  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  for 
economy — and  you  probably  couldn’t  begin  to 
equal  it  for  time-saving  and  labor-saving  service. 
It  will  work  all  day  —  every  day — through  dust 
and  heat.  Provides  perfect  balance,  patented 
steering,  convenient  throttle  control. 

Planet  Jr.  is  built  for  years  of  trouble-free  service. 
All  parts  are  light  and  sturdy.  Specially  construct¬ 
ed  motor  overcomes  cultivation  obstacles.  Rigid 
welded  frame  insures  proper  alignment.  With 
rubber  tires  or  iron  wheels.  Write  for  Catalog. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

433  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  J  r  •  TRACTOR 


townssm  P'S 

strawberry 

plants 


give  BIG  YIELDS] 

It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for 
Townsend’s  FREE  BERRY  BOOK.  De¬ 
scribes  best  paying  varieties  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Crapes,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.,  and  tells  How  We  Grow 
Our  Selected  Strain  Plants  and  Help 
Our  Customers.  Get  double  yields.  Val¬ 
uable  to  Every  Fruit  Grower. 

Your  FREE  copy  is  Ready.  Send  postal  NOW! 
E.  W. Townsend  Sons,  93  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


IRS® 


c 

W  Valuable  to  every  grower. 

■  Describes  and  illustrates  in 

■  colors  all  leading  varieties. 

■  Explains  why  Rayner’s  Cer¬ 

tified  plants  are  famous  for  high  quality,  low 

■  cost,  and  for  returning  bigger  profits.  Com- 
plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 
Send  postal  today  for  your  free  copy. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS.  Box  110.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


FROST -PROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

and  all  varieties  of  vegetable  plants  described  in  Ful- 
wood’s  1938  catalog,  containing  valuable  planting  and 
spraying  information,  also  SPECIAL  PREMIUM 
OFFERS.  All  plants  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  before 
buying  plants.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 
P.  D.  FULW00D  -  DEPT.  134  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


CABBAGE  &  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties,  50c  per  thousand.  Bell  Peppers,  all 
varieties,  and  Long  Red  Hot  Pepper,  $2.00  per 
thousand.  Beets  and  Iceberg  Lettuce.  $1.00  per 
thousand.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Rutgers 
and  Baltimore,  $1.50  per  thousand.  Porto  Rico  Potato 
plants,  $1.50  per  thousand. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS 

TIFTON,  *  Georgia 


's  TIGER  FLOWERS 

if  LIS 

1 


(Tigridia)  Fascinating,  IAbULIS 

popular.  Brilliant  red,  x  1 - 

o>-ange,  yellow, pink,  white. 9. 

i  blooms  marked,  red,  purple, _ 

or  mahogany.  Free-flower¬ 
ing.  Guaranteed  Bulbs  (value 
15c  each) — 

I  0  lor  S  1 ,  postpaid- 
Burpea’s  Seed 
Catalog  FREE. 

Every  flower  and  vegetable 
worth  irrowlnar.  Very  low  prices. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  461  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  Onion  Plants.  Lead¬ 
ing  Varieties.  C.  O.  D.  500,  60o;  1000,  $1.00; 
5000  and  over  at  75c  per  1000.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  prices  on  Tomato.  Broccoli,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Lettuce,  Pepper,  and  Eggplant. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 

Scbroer’s  Better  Plants 

Plants.  SCHR0ER  PLANT  FARMS.  Valdosta,  Ga. 

STEADY  WORK— GOOD  PAY-RELIABLE  MAN 

WANTED  to  call  on  farmers,  no  experience  or  capi¬ 
tal  required.  Pleasant  work.  Home  every  night.  Make 
up  to  $12  a  day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Particulars 
Free.  Write  McNESS  CO..  Dept.  93,  Freeport,  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SPECIAL  SALE 

FR  U  IT °TREES 

at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

• 

Send  Us  Your  List  of  Wants  for 

SPECIAL  LOW  QUOTATIONS 

We  can  furnish  all  leading  varieties  of 

Apples  -  Peaches  -  Cherries  -  Pears 
Plums  -  Grapes  -  Berries 

Shrubs  -  Roses  -  Etc. 

• 

GENERAL  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 

23  Maple  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


nURSERY  STOCK 


I 


l 


Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Bose  Bushes. 

NEW  Varieties  of 

OUTSTANDING  Merit 

I  APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPES,  I 
RASPBERRIES  | 

I  SEND  FOR  CATALOG — Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 

(Experimental  Stations.  I 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 

I  Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 
Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

I  “THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK”  I 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co.  I 


PEACH  TREES  $10°° 
APPLE  TREES  $20-°°  5".,1™ 


All  apple  trees  have  been  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass.  A  general 
line  of  nursery 
stock.  Catalogue 
Ready. 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


^FRUIT  TREES^ 

SHRUBS  -  ROSES  -  PERENNIALS 

Highest  Quality  —  Reasonable  Prices. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn.  J 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  16c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post- 
paid  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm.  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed,  We  have  500,000  Fruit. 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc 
t  in  fact  our  1938  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing-  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn, 

,  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Box  t  1  Genova 

GRAPE  VINES 

Twenty-six  leading  varieties  including  the 

New  FRED0NIA  and  PORTLAND 

Write  for  special  offers  and  prices. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

69  Orchard  St.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

■■  MilMilMMilllliT— ir~TllMTr 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 


We  offer  many  now  and  tested  improved 
varieties  of  fruits  and  herrles  which 
mean  greater  profits  to  the  grower.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  triple  inspected,  hardy,  well- 
rooted,  thrifty  trees  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Plant  de¬ 
pendable  Bountiful  Ridge  Grown  Stock  this  year. 
Proved  best  by  test.  Write  for  1938  complete  catalog. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Dept.  13,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


SUPERIOR  ORNAMENTALS  pi 
ROSESEVERGREENSTREES  J 


Buy  direct  from  America’s  greatest  grow- 
|  or — saves  you  money.  Write  today  for 

big  68  page  colorful  Catalog,  It’s  free 
Describes  best  Ornamentals,  Berries  and 
Fruits  for  planting  everywhere. 

Box  29 

BERLIN 

MARYLAND 


WARD’S  GRAFTING  WAX 

None  better  for  grafting  and  budding  all  lands  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 
Excellent  for  painting  tree  cuts  and  bruises.  Order 
now  at  nearest  store.  1  lb.  Pkg.,  60c;  V«  lb. 
Pkg. ,  35c:  %  lb.  Pkg..  25c  Postpaid. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  A  CO. 

Chicago,  III.,  Baltimore.  Md..  Albany.  N.  V.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Portland,  Me.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A-l  PEACH  TREES  4-7  FT. 

,  10  for  $3.49  I0O  for  $29.95 

T  our  choice  of  35  varieties  while  they  last.  Also  a 
complete  line  of  other  fruit  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  now  for  your  Free.  1938  CATALOGUE 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES.  II  W.  Main  St.,  Perry.  Ohio 


C(1  n  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION 
•  Ua  U>  PLANTS.  All  varieties.  500.  50c:  1000. 
90c:  5000,  $3.75.  Good  Plants.  Prompt  Shipment. 

GEORGIA  PLANT  COMPANY.  .  ALBANY.  GA. 


Thinning  Apples  Early 

Why  do  apple  trees  have  a  large  crop 
of  fruit  one  year  and  little  or  none  the 
next  md  what  can  we  do  about  it?  This 
is  an  old  question.  We  know  that  the 
blossom  buds  for  the  crop  of  any  one 
season,  can  be  seen  with  microscope 
during  the  mid-summer  months  of  the 
previous  year.  To  bear  every  year  a  tree 
would  need  to  produce  both  -blossom  buds 
and  a  crop  of  fruit  at  the  same  time. 
This  makes  it  evident  that  something  es¬ 
sential  to  the  formation  of  the  flowers  is 
used  up  by  -the  fruit  when  there  is  a 
heavy  crop  on  the  tree.  Attempts  to  over¬ 
come  this  deficiency  by  means  of  cultural 
practices  like  pruning  and  fertilization 
have  made  but  little  progress.  To  date 
annual  bearing  has  been  attained  in  a 
practical  way  only  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  varieties  like  the  McIntosh  and 
Delicious  which  for  some  reason  seem  to 
be  more  nearly  capable  of  developing  both 
a  crop  of  fruit  and  a  set  of  flower  buds 
at  the  same  time.  Even  with  these  varie¬ 
ties  there  is  still  a  tendency,  often  rather 
pronounced,  -to  bear  a  large  crop  in  one 
season  and  a  small  one  the  next. 

It  is  natural  to  assume  that  one  might 
overcome  this  biennial  bearing  tendency 
by  thinning  of  the  fruit.  The  results  of 
early  experiments  were  singularly  disap¬ 
pointing.  Some  investigators  even  took 
off  all  of  the  apples  without  getting  a 
crop  the  succeeding  year.  Yet  if  a  frost 
kills  the  flowers  -the  tree  may  and  fre¬ 
quently  does  blossom  the  next  year.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  occurred  a  few 
years  ago  in  western  Maryland  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  orchard  of  York  apples,  a 
variety  of  pronounced  biennial  tendency. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  change  the 
bearing  habits  by  heavy  fertilization  and 
severe  pruning  but  with  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess.  In  two  seasons,  1925  and  192S,  a 
frost  occurred  which  killed  all  the  blos¬ 
soms  on  trees  in  the  floor  of  the  valley 
in  which  the  orchard  was  located.  These 
blossomed  and  bore  fruit  the  next  year. 
In  1932  the  crop  on  a  young  and  vigorous 
McIntosh  orchard  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  frost.  In  1933  the  trees 
bloomed  heavily  and  because  of  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  weather,  set  fruit  much 
more  heavily  than  is  common  in  this 
variety.  The  result  was  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  “off  year”  iu  1934.  Thus  the  biennial 
York  and  Newtown  when  forced  to  set 
fruit  lightly  became  annual  bearers,  while 
the  compai'atively  regular  hearing  Mc¬ 
Intosh  becomes  biennial  when  circum¬ 
stances  bring  about  a  heavy  set. 

It  was  now  realized  that  the  critical 
period  comes  before  the  “.Tune  drop.”  and 
that  thinning  experiments  have  failed  to 
influence  blossoming  because  they  were 
conducted  too  late  in  the  season.  A  large 
number  of  testa  were  soon  carried  out, 
which  seem  to  show  that  blossoming  de¬ 
pends  on  the  area  of  healthy  foliage  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  apples  on  the 
tree  during  a  short  period  soon  after 
bloom.  If  the  thinning  is  done  early 
enough,  that  is,  within  three  to  four 
weeks  of  full  bloom,  and  if  it  is  sufficiently 
severe,  even  varieties  that  have  a  pro¬ 
nounced  biennial  bearing  habit  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  crop  every  year. 
Varieties  vary  considerably  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  like  the  Baldwin  may 
prove  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

In  the  case  of  others  like  York  the 
plan  is  not  practical  commercially  be¬ 
cause  the  thinning  must  be  so  severe  as 
to  cause  the  fruit  to  be  oversized  and  hard 
to  market.  With  McIntosh,  however,  trees 
which  have  come  to  -bear  biennially  may 
be  made  to  produce  more  regular  crops 
and  higher  average  yields  over  a  period 
of  years  by  thinning  to  an  extent  that 
gives  very  accepable  fruit  for  market. 
With  this  variety  apples  ranging  from 
2 inch  to  2%  inch  and  those  2%  inch 
to  3  inch  are  usually  worth  most,  hut 
apples  3  inch  to  3^4  inch  are  far  more 
valuable  than  those  under  2%  inch.  When 
17  year  old  trees  that  had  -set  a  very 
heavy  crop  were  thinned  within  three  to 
four  weeks  of  bloom  to  leave  one  fruit  to 
about  50  average  sized  healthy  leaves,  the 
average  size  of  the  apples  was  just  2 % 
inch,  they  had  excellent  color  and  the 
trees  bloomed  the  succeeding  season.  The 
unthinned  trees  bore  a  large  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples,  rather  small  and  poorly  colored  to 
sell  well,  and  the  next  year  a  small  crop 
of  fruit  that  was  distinctly  oversized. 
The  total  yield  for  the  two  years  was 
greatest  on  the  thinned  trees  and  the  fruit 
was  of  excellent  quality  both  years. 

Early  thinning  costs  more  than  late 
thinning  because  more  apples  have  to  be 
removed  than  if  the  work  is  done  after 
the  “.Tune  drop.”  Yet  it  is  far  more  profit¬ 
able  than  late  thinning  because  the  yield 
is  often  20  percent  to  30  percent  greater. 
Even  those  varieties  in  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  influence  the  bloom  for  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  are  best  thinned  early 
because  of  the  greater  benefit  to  the  one 
crop  and  consequent  higher  returns. 

New  Hampshire.  George  f.  potter. 


DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

The  corn  crop  in  general  is  plentiful.  But 
the  best  quality  of  SEED  CORN  is  not 
nearly  so  plentiful.  Dibble’s  high  germinat¬ 
ing  seed  corn  will  bring  pleasant  surprises 
to  hundreds  of  additional  customers.  Prices 
are  reasonable. 


high  test  corn.  We  guarantee  every  bushel. 
We  sell  subject  to  YOUR  OWN  10-day  test 
or  money-back  basis.  You  take  no  chances 
on  these  tested  Dibble  quality  varieties. 


EARLY  YELLOW  DENT 
IMPROVED  LEAMING 
MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT 
BIG  RED  DENT 
GOLDEN  GLOW 
CORNELL  11 


LANCASTER  CO. 

SURE  CROP 
WEST  BRANCH 

SWEEPSTAKES 
MAMMOTH  8  ROWED 
YELLOW  FLINT 


WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT 

Also  Headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds, 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley. 

Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 

CATALOG  -  PRICE  LIST  -  FREE 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  or  Express 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE  —  YOU  ARE 
TO  BE  THE  JUDGE  —  YOU  MUST 
BE  SATISFIED 

Other  Small  Fruit  Plants 

ASPARAGUS  »—* 
CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties  grown  from  YELLOWS  RE¬ 
SISTANT  STRAINS  OF  CABBAGE  SEED.  It 
will  produce  good  crops  where  others  fail. 

Other  Vegetable  Plants  in  Season 

—  also  — 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

GET  OUR  CATALOG 

Quoting  Prices  With  Transportation  Prepaid. 


C.  E.  FIELD 


SEWELL,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


CA  TALOG  FREE! 

Write  for  your  copy  NOW.  Fully 
describes  many  varieties  includ¬ 
ing:  Dorsett,  Catskill,  Fairfax, 
etc.  and  tells  how  to  raise  thtnt. 
Our  plants  are  stronger,  healthier 
and  guaranteed  heavy  producers. 
Study  our  low  prices  and  quantitv 
discounts  before  ordering  else¬ 
where.  Write —  2 

RAYNER  BROS. 

BOX  40  SALISBURY,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


Send  for  free,  illustrated  Berry 
Book.  It  describes  17  popular 
varieties  including  Catskill  —  a 
fine  new  variety.  All  plants 
grown  on  our  farm.  Guaranteed 
true-to-name  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition.  My  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  Write  today. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS 
Box  R  Jesterville,  Md. 


/CCARFF’S 

&  standard  vai 


Best”  new  and 
standard  varieties.  Nearly  60 
years  of  testing  and  growing  in 
famous  Miami  Valley.  Newest  raspberries; 
Taylor  and  Marcy,  largest  reds;  Indian 
Summer,  a  large  and  profitable  ever-bearer;  Sodus, 
heaviest  yielding  of  all  raspberries.  Large  Red  Lake 
Currants,  Poorman  Gooseberries,  Whitesbog  Blue* 
berries.  Thornless  Youngberries,  Boysenberries. 
Sensational  New  Fall-Bearing  Cherry  —  delicious  sweet 
cherries  ripening  in  September.  New  “Hardee"  Peach, 
New  Miami  Red  Apple,  Stanley  Plum,  Gorham  Pear, 
Hardy  Northern  Nut  Trees.  Complete  stock  of  the  best 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Evergreens.  All  are  described 
in  our  1938  catalog.  Send  for  your  FREE  copy  today. 

W-  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  107,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE  wherever 
planted.  Pryor’s  free  catalog  describes  ail 
leading  varieties.  Gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Be  sure  to  get  your  copy.  Write  now! 

M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.  F.  0.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


PERDUE  CTRAWBIRBY 

sc-,-  plants  A 


V-S..M  i-KTATF  fFRTIFIFnPremier  dorsett.  Fair- 

LLIUiriEBfax,  Catskill  etc.  Per- 
due’s  free  catalog  is  complete  with  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  You  can  save  30%  on  your  order.  Write 
today.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20- F,  Showed,  Maryland 


ule’ s  Gladiolus 


Finest  varieties,  many  beautiful 
colors,  guaranteed  to  bloom. 
10  Bulbs  postpaid  for  10c  (a  25c 
value!)  1(H)  Prepaid  for  $1  00! — 
Send  dime  or  dollar  today  I 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  free — test¬ 
ed,  guaranteed  seeds  for  prize 
vegetables  and  flowers.  New  low 
prices,  many  special  offers 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
564  Mauls  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier.  Howard  17,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill.  Big 
Joe  and  Lupton,  80c  per  100  postpaid;  S4.00  per  1000 
F.  0.  B.  Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing.  $1.00  per  100 
'postpaid:  $6.00  per  1000  F.  0.  B.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5.  GEORGETOWN.  DELA. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  Of 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  a!! 
‘true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx.  R-38A.  Allen.  Md. 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR  1938  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  seeds  and  plants  of  any  kind 
write  for  our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will 
bring  it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  hundreds  of  leading  varie¬ 
ties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  seeds 
of  high  type  and  germination.  Our  plants  are 
field  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over  30  Years — Largest  Growers 
and  Skippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


FREjLBERRV  BOOK 


bend  today  for  this  valuable  booklet; 
describes  and  illustrates  the  leading 
varieties  of  Strawberries  including 
New  Dorsett  and  Fairfax:  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 
Giving  complete  cultural  directions 
written  by  a  life-long  Strawberry 
Grower.  And  tells  how  we  grow  our 
_  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guaran¬ 
teed  Plants.  Every  .fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS.  113  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 


Rowan’s  Corsican  Strawberry  Plants 

100  fresh  dug  Genesee  Valley  grown,  postpaid  $1.00 
Perfect  bloom,  large  honey-sweet,  prolific  bearer. 
Best  variety  for  the  home  garden. 

JAMES  A.  ROWAN  NURSERIES.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different  with  surprising  prices  oa 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world's  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2,  -  WILLARDS.  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

CRPC  Hill’s  193S  descriptive  catalog  of  strawberry 
l  ivlli  plants  with  culture  suggestions,  better  plants 
at  lower  prices. Write  for  this  book  before  placing  vour 
order.  Hill’s  Plant  Farms.  Box  13,  Selbyville.  Del. 


TAYLOR  (RED)  RASPBERRIES 

Best  Commercial  Berry  Grown 
$15.00  Per  lOOO  and  UP. 

Guaranteed  True  To  Name 
Write  for  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Prices. 

4  FARIT  ~  ~ 


GRAND  MERE  FARM 


Baroda,  Mich. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Taylor,  Marcy,  Indian  Summer.  Sodus,  Newburgh. 
Latham.  Chief.  June,  etc.  Strawberries,  Graives,  Fruic 
Trees.  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed  Prices 
low.  Catalog  free.  Baker’s  Nursery,  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Government  Experiment  Station 
, .  „ . AJi..s.l.z65:  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass, 


Strawhprrv  Plante  Leading  varieties.  Stocky 
Oirawuerry  rianis  plants.  Prices  reasonable 
Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts 
Catalog  free.  IN0IANA  HUT  RURSERT.  Box  168,  ROCKPORT.  1MI3. 


lee’s  SEED  CAT. 

WZTZn/f  ft  Famed  odorless-foliage  Marigolds,  > 
and  every  flower  and  vegetable! 
gt  worth  grovving.144  pages. 100  pictures® 

•'  in  color.  Free  to  you — write  today!  , 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  460  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 
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DAMPING-OFF 

is  a  disease 

The  finest  seeds  yield  to  its  attacks  as 
readily  as  the  poorest.  The  result:  — 
many  seeds  that  never  sprout;  seedlings 
that  never  mature;  then,  re-planting 
.  .  .  loss  .  .  .  delay. 

Yet  PREVENTION 

IS  SO  EASY,  SO  SAFE,  SO  SURE 

Simply _ 


TREAT  WITH 

CUPROCIDE 

STANDARD  RED  CUPROUS  OXIDE 

rfrrSEED  PROTECTION 


Its  red  coating  protects  your  seed  against 
Damping-Off— prevalent  almost  every¬ 
where — gives  them  a  chance  to  produce 
plenty  of  sturdy  plants  at  the  right  time. 

Get  Cuprocide  from  your  dealer  today 


Ask  for  information  about  the  new 
Cuprocide  spray  material 

CUPROCIDE  54 

USE  IT  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  SEEDLINGS 


ROHM  &  HAAS  Co.,  Inc. 

Dependable  Products 

222  West  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


By  Using  An 

IRON  AGE  Transplanter 


Plain,  spacer  and  clieck  row,  Built  with 
and  without  Fertilizer  Distributor.  Operators 
set  the  plants  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
a  positive  plant  setting-  gauge.  Plants  are 
sure  of  being  set  accurately  in  the  watered 
space.  Water  control  is  independent  of 
setting  gauge.  Use  of  check  row  attachment 
permits  setting  plants  30  inches  or  more 
apart,  and  permits  cross-cultivation,  greatly 
reducing  subsequent  labor  and  increasing- 
plant  growth.  New  large  combined  fertil¬ 
izer  and  side  dressing  attachment  sows  from 
150  to  3,000  lbs.  per  acre. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

York,  Pa. 


Prime  Electric 


wire 


Fence 


Operates  from  6-volt  battery 

Marvelous  invention,  the  Prime 
Moto- Chopper  delivers  power¬ 
ful  “kick”  on  fence  wire  with 
only  slight  drain  on  battery. 
Positively  holds  all  livestock 
.  .  .  Also  Prime  AC  Controller 
with  10  safety  guards  —  the 
only  safe  way  to  use  110-volt 
highline  current  for  fencing. 
One  unit  operates  up  to  15 
miles  of  fence  line. 


SAVE  80#  IN  FENCING  COST 

Save  wire.  Save  posts,  use  stakes. 
No  gates,  use  snap.  Economical, 
hot-shot  battery  lasts  4  months. 
AC  controller  costs  about  10  cents 
monthly  for  electricity.  New  32- 
page  book  FREE.  Write 
THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 

1546  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


SO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


ASK  FOR  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing-  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar- 
3  Speeds  Fwd.  dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
and  Reverse,  country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows. 
Runs  4  to  8  cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
hours  per  gal*  machinery.  2  to6  H.  P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan* 
SKA  W  MFG.  CO.#  (  Write  nearest  office') 
4703  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
x«l  2-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
i-F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


BBJKEQ5BEI 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Uwnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  N  urserymen.  Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.' 

1065  33id  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO,  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

New  England  Notes 


News  From  Maine 

Maine’s  Farm  and  Home  week  is  at 
Orono,  March  28  to  31,  with  plans  for 
an  elaborate  program.  This  year  will  be 
observed  the  25th  anniversary  of  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  work,  with  a  pageant  show¬ 
ing  what  Maine  has  done  in  the  quarter 
century.  The  attendance  has  increased 
every  year  recently  and  a  record  is  ex¬ 
pected  for  this  program. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes  to 
$1.25  a  barrel  has  given  Maine  farmers 
encouragement  with  a  chance  to  break 
even  if  they  had  not  sold  too  much  of 
their  crop  when  the  break  came.  The 
Maine  chapters  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  are  very  busy  this  Winter. 
The  chapter  at  Presque  Isle  is  planning 
on  the  construction  this  Spring  of  a  club 
house  and  work  shop.  The  building  will 
be  approximately  30x80  feet,  two  stories. 
The  ground  floor  will  be  built  for  a  work 
shop  andi  on  the  second  floor  will  he  the 
chapter  rooms.  The  building  will  be 
located  on  the  school  grounds  back  of  the 
high  school  building.  The  chapter  has 
about  $800  with  which  to  purchase 
material.  The  members  will  furnish  the 
rough  lumber  from  their  own  home  farms. 
Considerable  of  this  has  already  been  cut. 
The  boys  will  do  as  much  of  the  work 
as  possible  under  the  supervision  of  a 
first  class  carpenter.  If  the  boys  do  not 
have  money  enough  to  complete  the  job 
it  is  likely  that  the  town  will  finance 
the  remainder.  This  Winter  the  chapters 


Notes  From  a 

For  several  Winters  my  wife  lias  kept 
a  feeding  place  for  birds  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  of  our  piazza.  She  was  led 
to  do  this  by  watching  chickadees  search¬ 
ing  for  insects  in  the  crevices  in  the  bark 
of  a  wisteria  that  clambers  over  one  end 
of  the  piazza.  She  gives  them  bread 
crumbs,  rolled  oats,  dry  cookies  and  also 
hangs  a  piece  of  suet  where  they  can  pick 
at  it.  At  first  a  few  chickadees  were  the 
only  visitors,  then  an  occasional  downy 
woodpecker  and  blue  jay  came.  This 
Winter  we  have  had  many  chickadees, 
some  woodpeckers,  several  blue  jays  and 
a  nuthatch.  At  first  she  took  a  shallow 
pasteboad  box  to  hold  the  food  but  this 
year  she  has  a  change.  In  cooking  squash 
she  often  splits  one  in  half  and  bakes  the 
halves  in  the  oven,  scraping  out  the  meat 
when  cooked.  Now  she  uses  two  of  these 
shells,  after  making  holes  near  the  edge 
for  the  strings  with  which  to  hang  up. 
The  birds  cleaned  out  every  particle  of 
meat  -that  was  left  sticking  to  the  shells. 

On  page  152  of  Tiie  It.  N.  Y.,  is  an 
ing  witchgrass  or  quack  grass  to  eradicat¬ 
ing  witc-hgass  or  quack  grass.  We  have 
had  good  success  in  killing  witchgrass 
in  one  year  by  handling  the  land  in  the 
following  manner.  As  early  in  the  Spring 
as  practicable  we  plow  in  a  good  coating 
of  stable  manure.  Then  we  harrow 
thoroughly  at  intervals  of  about,  a  week 
until  the  early  part  of  duly,  usually  about 
the  10th,  then  we  sow  Japanese  millet 
using  a  bushel  of  seed)  to  the  acre.  This 
is  extremely  heavy  seeding  but  to  kill 
the  witchgrass  the  millet  plants  must  be 
close  together  over  all  of  the  ground.  At 
the  time  of  sowing  the  millet  we  broad¬ 
cast  from  150  to  250  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  cal-nitro 
to  the  acre,  using  the  smaller  quantity 
if  the  land  is  very  fertile  and  the  larger 
quantity  if  the  land  is  in  poor  fertility. 
If  we  did  not  have  stable  manure  to  plow 
in  I  would  use  several  cwt.  of  complete 
fertilizer  to  the  acre  in  addition  to  the 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  Our  aim  is  to  have 
enough  plant  food  available  when  the 
millet  seeds  sprouts  to  start  it  into  rapid 


have  been  holding  father-and-son-hanqnets 
and  have  taken  part  in  many  athletic 
contests.  Some  of  the  chapters  have  made 
money  serving  refreshments  at  many  of 
the  meets. 

Many  chapters  have  had  incubators 
and  brooders  for  some  years  and  this  year 
have  taken  orders  for  thousands  of  baby 
chicks.  Norway  High  hatched  a  thousand 
turkey  poults  last  year. 

One  of  Maine’s  most  famous  Jersey 
bulls  has  returned  to  the  farm  home 
where  he  was  born.  This  is  Rustic 
Rochette's  Rad,  born  in  the  herd  at  David 
E.  Moulton’s  Gilslands  Farm,  Falmouth, 
now  13  years  old.  He  was  bought  by  C. 
E.  and  A.  J.  Luce,  Farmington,  and  made 
a  very  fine  record  in  their  herd.  Many 
cows  have  brought  their  owners  silver 
and  gold  medals,  and  the  averaged  produc¬ 
tion  has  given  him  a  record  of  747.13  lbs. 
fat,  12,713  lbs.  milk  with  an  average 
test  of  5.8S  per  cent  on  13  daughters 
making  the  Lad  the  20th  highest  tested 
sire,  living  or  dead  in  the  country, 

A  Jersey  herd  in  Maine  that  has  made 
a  good  record  is  that,  of  E.  B.  Hilton, 
North  Anson,  with  their  sixth  year  of 
testing  they  made  the  unusual  record  of 
374.16  lbs.  fat,  6,755  lbs.  milk  testing 
5.54  per  cent  twice  a  day  milking.  With 
20  cows  starting  and  14  finishing  the 
test,  all  but  five  of  the  cows  were  under 
four  years.  This  is  one  of  the  few  polled 
Jersey  herds  in  Maine. 

PINE  TREE  STATE 


Hillside  Farm 

growth  and  to  keep  up  that  growth  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  that  is  until  heads 
begin  to  show  in  the  millet.  We  get  an 
enormous  crop  of  fodder  and  where  the 
ground  is  free  from  boulders  practically 
all  of  the  witchgrass  roots  are  killed. 
Where  there  are  boulders  we  have  never 
succeeded  in  cleaning  up  all  of  the  grass 
close  to  them  as  we  cannot  do  thorough 
harrowing  close  to  boulders.  Strong  witch¬ 
grass  roots  are  able  to  survive  the 
smothering  in  quantities  great  enough  to 
be  a  nuisance  in  cultivated  crops  but 
where  they  are  weakened  by  the  repeated 
harrowing  the  dense  shade  of  the  millet 
finishes  up  the  job.  We  have  never  tried 
to  use  the  crop  for  green  manure  but  I 
believe  that  if  the  millet  was  mown  and 
before  it  dried  was  disked  with  a  harrow 
with  sharp  disks,  going  crosswise  of  the 
swaths  it  would  be  cut  up  so  that  a  plow 
would  cover  it  reasonably  well. 

We  have  had  an  unusually  favorable 
Winter  thus  far,  hut  little  extremely  cold 
weather,  fields  and  pastures  locally  have 
l>een  well  covered  with  snow  and  what 
thaws  we  have  had  have  not  covered  the 
ground  with  a  layer  of  ice  as  occured  last 
Winter.  March  “came  in  like  a  lion,” 
with  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  few  inches  of 
snow  to  pile  into  drifts.  Until  the  end 
of  the  month  we  may  get.  snow  and 
blustery  weather  but  the  days  are  longer 
and  we  will  not  mind  it  so  much  as  we 
would  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

H,  L.  SMITH 


Seed  Sowing  Time 

J.  R.  Ilepler  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  issued  a  caution  to  New 
England  farmers  about  planting  seeds  too 
early.  Tomatoes,  eggplants  and  peppers 
particularly,  be  says,  will  grow  much 
better  if  they  are  not  hardened  before 
planting.  Seeds  started  April  10  and 
transplanted  into  the  field  around  May 
25  produce  earlier  and  much  better 
tomatoes  than  the  hardened  plants. 


March  26,  193S 

Countryman’s  Journal 

We  have  been  working  again  in  the 
high  bush  blueberries  this  Winter,  and  by 
Spring  expect  to  have  the  area  in  fairly 
good  condition.  There  are  75  good  bushes 
of  varying  heights,  from  five  feet  to  eight 
or  nine.  Some  bushes  have  10  good  canes 
in  a  clump,  some  have  as  high  as  20.  The 
trees,  maples  and  pines,  which  had  been 
takng  the  food  and  giving  too  much  shade 
have  been  taken  out.  The  bush  has  been 
cut  out,  and  will  all  be  cleaned  up.  We 
have  had  some  interesting  comments  and 
letters  on  this  project,  and  in  a  few  years 
ought,  to  be  able  to  say  whether  this  pays. 

Also  we  have  had  some  interesting 
letters  about  the  MacDonald  rhubarb,  of 
which  we  have  a  row  of  33  hills,  85  feet 
long.  To  all  inquirers  we  say  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  report  about  the 
quality  until  this  Spring  when  it  will  be 
ready  to  cut.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that 
at  least  two  of  the  bigger  seed  companies 
are  featurng  it  this  Spring  as  a  real  ad¬ 
vance  in  rhubarb.  The  variety  was 
originated  by  MacDonalds  College  in 
Canada. 

I  like  those  sentiments  from  ,T.  W.  G., 
in  a  recent  issue  where  he  says :  “We  like 
to  take  sort  of  a  vacation  at  home. 
(Speaking  of  WT,inter)  —  to  have  time 
to  read  and  do  something  at  the  hobbies 
I  enjoy.  Time  to  relax  from  the  hard 
work,  recuperate  and  prepare  ourselves 
and  make  plans  for  the  coming  season's 
task.”  Of  course  a  farmer  has  many 
things  to  do  in  Winter,  but  just  the  same 
there  are  stormy  days  and  long,  peaceful 
evenings  to  read  and  plan  for  the  Spring 
and  Summer  which  come  along  so  swiftly. 
It  is  true  that  we  hear  much  today  about 
the  “new  leisure.”  But  as  one  farmer 
said:  “What  do  they  mean,  ‘new’  leisure? 
If  farmers  get  any  leisure,  it  will  be  ‘new’ 
all  right !”  h.  s.  p. 


’Round  the  Brooder  Stove 

“Chicken  fever  isn’t  a  disease,”  said 
an  old  time  New  Hampshire  poultryman 
years  ago.  “It’s  a  way  of  thinking.”  And 
those  who  like  poultry  are  always  ready 
with  ideas.  Thirty  years  ago  when  the 
writer  was  living  in  southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  region  was  famous  for  its  poul¬ 
try.  There  were  many  one-man  poultry 
farms  and  many  more  general  farms 
where  hens  were  an  important  side  line. 
About  a  mile  above  our  farm  wtas  the 
then  famous  C.  E.  L.  Hayward  farm 
which  was  spoken  of  as  the  place  with 
“10,000  hens  and  10,000  apple  trees.” 
The  hens  were  kept  in  small  “A”  shaped 
houses,  about  15  birds  to  a  house. 

Hens  have  been  highly  bred  and  forced 
to  the  limit  for  egg  production.  Electric 
lights  and  high  protein  rations  have 
forced  hens  to  lay.  Millions  of  chicks 
have  been  hatched  from  pullet  breeders, 
and  the  cycle  continued  generation  after 
generation.  Today,  in  too  many  instances, 
the  hens  are  showing  the  result  of  this 
high-pressure,  contrary-to-Nature  system. 
Laying  hens  die  because  they  cannot  stand 
up  to  the  forced,  high-protein  foods.  Every 
season  or  two  sees  a  new  disease  dis¬ 
cussed  and  written  about. 

Commercial  poultrymen  and  general 
farmers  who  run  a  laying  flock  naturally 
want  to  get  all  the  eggs  possible.  But 
today  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  real 
breeders  to  establish  foundation  stock 
without  this  unnatual  forcing.  The  real 
foundation  of  breeding  work  in  any  line 
of  livestock  is  vigor.  Production  must  be 
based  on  this.  We  seem  to  have  lost  our 
heads,  in  some  instances,  for  record  egg 
yields. 


William  M.  Page,  Falls  Village,  Conn.,  is 
seen  here  with  his  -year-old  police  dog. 
Laddie,  xoho  just  recently  ran  down  and 
lcilled  three  large  foxes  by  breaking  their 
backs.  Mr.  Page  is  proud  of  this  record 
and  offers  it  to  other  R.  N.-Y.  readers  as 
a  challenge. 


Dressing  poultry  on  a  Neio  England  farm  in  Whately,  Mass.  Each  chicken  is  killed, 
dressed  immediately  and  hung  up  until  about  a  dozen  are  done.  Then,  immediately 

they  are  taken  to  market. 
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New  Knowledge  on  Goat’s  Milk 


f The  following  talk  was  given  by  Prof. 
.T.  C.  Marquardt  at  the  meeting  of  the  N. 
V.  State  Dairy  Goat  Association  in  Utica 
on  February  15.] 

Although  goat’s  milk  has  been  among 
the  main  foods  in  the  dietary  habits  of 
several  races  for  centuries,  it  has  not 
been  subjected  to  extensive  scientific 
study.  The  reasons  are  quite  obvious. 
Scientific  research  with  foods  is  of  re¬ 
cent  origin  and  goat’s  milk  has  never  been 
marketed  on  a  large  production  basis  and 
so  it  has  escaped  scientific  study  stimu¬ 
lated  for  industrial  purposes. 

A  lack  of  scientific  research  with  goat’s 
milk  has  paved  the  way  for  goat  fiction. 
Briefly,  it  is  recorded  that  goats  browsing 
upon  herbs  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
impart  a  curative  quality  to  the  milk.  This 
single  citation  is  significant.  It,  like  so 
many  others,  is  without  scientific  foun¬ 
dation. 

The  importance  of  cleanliness,  steriliza¬ 
tion  of  utensils,  and  cooling  of  the  milk 
is  understood  by  those  producing  good 
goat's  milk.  It  is  a  reasonable  specula¬ 
tion  to  assert  that  clean,  healthy,  well- 
fed  animals  properly  exercised  produce 
good  milk.  However,  there  is  a  need  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  influences 
of  health  upon  the  quality  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  does.  It  is  generally  known 
that  certain  digestive  disturbances  in 
goats  influence  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
However,  scientific  studies  have  not  been 
made  to  establish  an  orderly  manner  of 
combating  this  condition.  There  is  no 
information  available  to  indicate  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  crystal  ovaries  and  like  mat¬ 
ters  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  dairy  goats. 

Salty  milk  produced  by  does  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  not  understood.  Researches 
with  cow's  milk  correlate  udder  disturb¬ 
ances  with  salty  flavored  milk.  We  have 
collected  data  in  a  limited  way  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  with  certain  does  udder  dis¬ 
turbances  do  not  exist  according  to  the 
tests  used  to  identify  them,  nevertheless 
the  does  produce  a  salty  milk.  This  sub- 
ject  requires  thorough  investigation. 

Keeping  properties  are  correlated  with 
quality  in  goat’s  milk.  Keeping  quality 
is  conveniently  measured  by  tasting  the 
milk  when  produced  and  then  holding  it 
cold,  and  tasting  it  again  after  24,  48 
and  72  hours.  Milk  for  this  purpose 
should  be  cooled  by  placing  its  container 
in  iced  water.  It  is  never  desirable  to 
place  warm  milk  into  a  refrigerator  as  the 
rate  of  cooling  is  slow.  The  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  to  use  with  a  refrigerator  re¬ 


quires  that  the  milk  be  quickly  cooled 
by  placing  it  in  iced  water,  then  air 
storage  in  a  refrigerator  is  satisfactory. 
The  milk  should  be  well  mixed  before 
sampling  and  it  should  be  heated  to  room 
temperature  before  tasting. 

In  general  raw  goat’s  milk  does  not 
keep  as  well  as  raw  cow’s  milk.  Raw 
cow’s  milk  produced  during  the  Summer 
months  has  good  keeping  qualities  when 
held  under  refrigeration.  The  common 
defect  in  cow's  milk  especially  during  the 
Winter  months  is  described  as  oxidized 
flavor.  Research  work  indicates  that  the 
oxidized  flavor  is  probably  associated 
with  the  fat  or  one  of  its  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  constituents.  This  defect  is  un¬ 
common  in  goat's  milk.  The  common 
defect  in  goat’s  milk  upon  keeping  is 
the  development  of  a  tallowy-like  rancid 
flavor.  It  develops  more  rapidly  and  with 
greater  intensity  than  the  common  defect 
of  cow’s  milk  just  described.  An  organ¬ 
ized  effort  should  be  made  to  definitely 
place  the  responsibility  for  this  flavor. 
We  can  associate  the  flavor  with  the 
action  of  the  lipase  upon  the  unaggluti¬ 
nated  fat  globules  in  goat’s  milk.  Dr.  W. 
Dorner  at  the  Liebefeld  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Switzerland  has  demonstrated  that 
the  lipase  action  can  be  greatly  activated 
by  exposing  more  fat  surfaces  in  the  milk. 
This  is  the  normal  condition  in  goat’s 
milk  when  compared  with  cow’s  milk. 
Furthermore  pasteurization,  heating  the 
milk  to  143 V2  degrees  and  holding  for  30 
minutes  checks  the  lipase  activity  in 
goat’s  milk  and  also  in  the  milk  treated 
according  to  the  procedures  used  by  Dr. 
Dorner.  Our  experiences  with  goat’s  milk 
high  in  fat  have  indicated  that  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  is  almost  an  essential  in  assuring  a 
keeping  quality  that  will  keep  the  milk 
in  a  potable  condition  for  48  hours. 

Our  limited  observations  with  the 
creaming  power  of  goat’s  milk  have  been 
of  an  academic  interest.  It  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  establish  that  the  creaming  of 
goat's  milk  is  much  slower  and  less  com¬ 
plete  than  that  of  cow’s  milk. 

In  summarizing  our  activities  with 
goat's  milk  over  a  period  of  four  years 
dealing  with  selected  samples  produced 
over  a  wide  area  at  a  definite  time,  cer- 
taiu  scientific  findings  have  been  recorded. 
Future  studies  will  require  the  use  of 
f  ilk  from  controlled  sources.  This  is 
comparable  to  the  progress  made  with 
cow's  milk  studies,  namely  that  after  a 
given  amount  of  foundation  work  has 
been  completed,  a  more  controlled  supply 
is  essential  for  further  progress  in  re¬ 
searches  with  milk. 


Sycamore  Ayrshires  at 
Auction 

A  new  high  standard  of  utility  value 
for  dairy  cattle  at  auction  has  been  set 
in  making  the  selections  for  the  Sycamore 
Farms  quality  Ayrshire  sale  to  be  held 
at  the  farm  in  Douglassville.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  Satuday,  April  23.  The  offering 
will  include  50  choice  home-bred  and 
imported  animals  backed  by  12  consecu¬ 
tive  years  of  herd  test  records,  scores  ot 
showing  championships  and  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  distinguished  ancestry. 

The  individual  herd  test  records  of  the 
cows  in  the  sale  and  the  dams  of  the  11 
first-calf  heifers,  seven  bred  heifers,  l-» 
open  yearlings,  four  heifer  calves  and 
four  bulls,  average  12.209  lbs.  4.27%  milk. 
521  lbs.  fat.  Many  of  these  animals  are 
descended  from  more  than  four  genera- 
tons  of  tested  ancestry.  The  45  Sycamore- 
bred  animals  are  either  daughters  or 
granddaughters  of  just  two  sires.  Both 
have  made  (reputations  which  assure  the 
success  of  their  get. 

The  breed’s  leading  production  sire. 
Penshurfit  Advancer,  will  be  represented 
by  16  daughters  and  the  noted  grand 
champion,  Gowgrove  Golden  Sum  will  be 
represented  by  15.  Many  of  the  Golden 
Suns”  are  out  of  “Advancer”  dams,  and 
represent  a  combination  of  bloodlines 
which  is  proving  very  successful.  The  fact 
that  every  animal  in  the  sale  is  a  member 
of  a  family  that  is  being  continued  at 
Sycamore  is  a  further  testimonial  of  the 
quality  of  the  offering. 

The  Sycamore  herd  leads  all  others 
that  have  been  herd  testing  for  12  years, 
with  a  world’s  record  average  of  403  lbs. 
fat  per  cow  per  year  for  this  ^entire 
period.  Their  last  average  of  11.456  lbs. 
of  4.27%  milk,  472  lbs.  of  fat.  exceeds  the 
next  highest  average  for  a  herd  of  the 
same  size  by  a  wide  margin.  Three  of 
rhe  four  leading  bulls  of  the  breed  have 
been  developed  at  Sycamore,  and  Pens- 
hurst  Advancer,  still  in  service,  heads  this 
distinguished  quartette  with  an  average 
yield  of  11.362  lbs.  of 
lbs.  for  the  60  305-day 
that  have  been  made 
daughters. 


4.12%  milk,  468 
herd  test  records 
bv  his  first  26 


Pennsylvania  Beef 
Production 

The  superior  grade  of  beef  now  being 
sold  in  Pennsylvania  at  low  prices  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  two  facts.  The  collapse  of 
corn  prices  last  Fall,  due  to  the  bumper 
crop,  has  made  it  possible  to  fatten  beef 
cattle  principally  on  corn,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  better  grade  of  meat. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  are  also  receiv¬ 
ing  a  better  grade  of  feeder  cattle  from 
the  lVst.  Formerly  cattle  trains  were 
loaded  with  live  steers  in  the  West  and, 
on  the  way  east,  at  terminal  stops,  farm 
buyers  purchased  the  best  of  the  feeder 
steers.  When  the  trains  reached  Penn¬ 
sylvania  only  the  porest  animals  re¬ 
mained.  from  which  farmers  in  this  State 
could  choose.  This  unsatisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  supplanted  in  recent 
years  by  a  plan  under  which  beef  cattle 
are  purchased  in  the  West,  especially  for 
Keystone  State  farmers  who  fatten  them 
for  market. 


Goat  Breeders  Meet 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Central 
New  York  Dairy  Goat  Society,  held  at 
the  West  Side  Hose  Rooms,  Homer,  N. 
Y..  was  well  attended.  There  were  mem¬ 
bers  from  a  radius  of  60  miles.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Rulison  who  first  introduced  as  our 
guest  speaker.  Dr.  Newman,  who  spoke 
on  goat's  milk  as  the  perfect  diet  or  food 
for  persons  suffering  with  diabetes.  Dr. 
Newman  also  claimed  that  all  doctors 
know  of  the  excellent  food  qualities  con¬ 
tained  in  goat’s  milk  for  convalescents. 
He  also  stated  that  they  were  a  bit  back¬ 
ward  about  prescribing  dairy  goat’s  milk 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  dependable  source  of 
supply. 

It  was  announced  that  Miss  Mary 
Rook,  of  California,  had  joined  our  asso¬ 
ciation.  She  is  the  originator  of  the  only 
breed  of  American  dairy  goats — the  Rock 
Alpine. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  March 
27  at  the  West  Side  Hose  Rooms,  Ho¬ 
mer,  N.  Y.,  with  L.  L.  Spencer  as  host. 

M.  L.  LANNING. 


Quaker 
DAIRY  RATION 

is  available  in  16%, 
20%  or  24%  PROTEIN 

Choose  the  Ration 
that  best  suits 
your  legumes. 


i\eaawiiativir.jx.lein  says:  We  herewith  wish 
to  write  you  regarding  the  results  we  have  had 
with  feeding  Quaker  24%  Dairy  Ration  and 
Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed.  The  entire 
herd  was  fed  entirely  the  same  for  the  full 
year.  Their  ration  consisted  of  the  following: 
100  lbs.  Sugared  Schumacher, 

100  lbs.  24%  Dairy  Ration, 

Succulent  Roughage,  Sugar  BeetSi 
Dry  Roughage,  Alfalfa  Hay. 

Each  cow  was  fed  1  lb.  of  feed  for  every  3  lbs. 
of  milk  she  produced  daily,  plus  10  lbs.  of 
sugar  beets  daily.  The  following  figures  are 
exact  and  complete  from  the  period  beginning 
September  1st,  1935  to  September  1st.  1936. 
The  herd  produced  (eight  cows  on  offi¬ 
cial  test) 

37,300  lbs.  of  milk 
2,046  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

The  entire  amount  of  butterfat  sold  at  cream  station 

prices  amounted  to . $826.98 

The  total  cost  of  feed  was  427.88 

Gross  profit . . $399.10 

As  the  old  saying  goes  figures  do  not  lie.  We  feel  that  Quaker 
Feeds  are  the  best  rations  any  dairyman  can  use  profitablv.” 
W.  C.  KLEIN,  KLEIN’S  JERSEY  DAIRY,  INWOOD,  IOWA 


Mr,  Klein’s  Jerseys  Brought 
This  Neat  Return  on 
Quaker  DAIRY  RATION 


Here’s  How  Quaker  Feeds  Help  You 


On  Quaker  Dairy  Ration  cows  are  able  to  get  more  out  of  their 
roughage.  It  increases  milk  flow  and  makes  the  dairv  opera¬ 
tion  profitable.  Cash  in  on  the  present  good  market  for  dairy 
products.  Feed  your  herd  Quaker  Dairy  Ration.  Av  ailable  in 
16%,  20%  and  24%  Protein  Content,  you  may  select  the 
proper  ration  that  you  need  to  go  with  the  roughage  that  your 
farm  produces.  Start  today  for  better  dairy  profits.  Order 
Quaker  Dairy  Ration  from  your  local  dealer. 

Send  for  neiv  32-page  Dairy  Book  FREE 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Dept.  46-C,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


GONE-WiTIHHE . 

Flown!  Lost  forever!  40  to  50%  of  milk-producing  "HAV 
nnd  growth-promoting  food  values  when  stored  in  barn  Av 
lofts  or  inferior  silos. 

Molasses  hay  ensilage  preserves  that  needed  “green” — 
those  necessary  Vitamins— for  profitable  returns:  for  best 
quality  milk  and  meat;  to  increase  storage  capacity  S  times 
over  loft  method;  to  stop  worrying  about  “off  year”  short 
feed  crops,  a  Marietta  “Built-to-Endure”  Concrete  Silo  for 
hay  or  corn  is  YOUR  surest  answer. 

Interlocking  2% -inch  thick,  concrete  stave  construction; 
sealed-air  and  water-tight ;  fire  and  storm-proof :  metal  or 
asbestos  dome:  most  efficient  redwood  hinged  doors.  For 
complete  facts,  mail  the  Coupon  TODAY. 

MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Dept.  R,  Main  Office  and  Factory.  Marietta.  Ohio 

Branch  Factory.  Baltimore.  Md.  , 

PASTE  THE  COUPON  ON  A  POST  CARD  AND  MAIL  TOOAY!  A 

Marietta  Concrete  Corp., 

Marietta,  Ohio. 

I'm  interested  in  NEW  SILO  for  Corn Hay ....  I 

Ensilage - for  greater  feeding  economy  and  profits.  | 

Name _ _ _ ■ 

Address _  I 


CRAINE 
TRIPLE  WALL 


CRAINE 


When  floods  swept  away 
barns,  Craine  Triple  Wall 
Silos  stood  like  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar.  When  cold 
waves  froze  water  lines, 
silage  in  Triple  Walls  kept 

fierfectly .  When  grass  and 
egume  silage  was  stored, 
Triple  Walls  held  in  the 
juices.  Yes,  it  will  pay  you 
in  the  long  run  to  get  the 
strongest .  . .  most  durable 
. . .  .  best  insulated  .  .  . 
tightest  wood  silo  ever  in¬ 
vented!  Write  for  prices 
and  literature. 

CRANE,  Inc. 

72  Taft  St..  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


SILO  STORAGE 

GRASS,  ItGUMES,  CORN 


ECONOMY 


■% 


B 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

BY  ORDERING  EARLY 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY. 

_  .  P-  0.  Box  556. 
Schenectady.  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &.  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick.  Md. 


MOORE  BROS. 


"PURPUI."  MEDICATED 
WAX  TEAT 


Mailed 

FREE 


To  Dairymen  on 
request.  Imitated  but 
not  equalled.  Try  Once 
— You’ll  order  MOORE! 

dflrlraee  mall  fo  nanirfmenl  D 
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Analysis 


of  the  Milk  Dealer  Audit 


Highlights  of  Examination 

1. — Heavy  capitalization  and  extraordinary  working 

surpluses. 

2.  — Over  $3,730,000  in  depreciation  and  write-offs 

charged  against  earnings. 

3.  — Duplicating  officers’  salaries  in  the  Borden  and 

Sheffield  subsidiary  companies. 

4.  — Earnings  charged  with  unitemized  and  excessive 

expenses  and  supplies. 

5. — Dividend  payments  disguised  as  interest,  notes 

and  accounts  receivable. 


The  audit  made  by  Ernst  &  Ernst,  ac¬ 
countants,  for  the  N.  Y.  Department  of 
Agriculture  covers  the  records  of  14  milk 
dealers  and  the  Dairymen’s  League  for  a 
21  months'  period.  The  auditors  were 
limited  to  three  and  a  half  months  for 
their  examination  and  continually  point 
to  the  fact  that  this  period  of  time  was 
insufficient  for  them  to  make  as  complete 
a  study  as  the  facts  demanded.  Much 
of  the  data  obtained  was  merely  from  in¬ 
formation  given  to  them  by  the  com¬ 
panies’  officers  and  employes  and  no  ac¬ 
curate  verification  of  such  information 
could  be  made  within  the  time  allowed. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  the  report¬ 
ing  on  the  classified  price  plan. 

Each  milk  dealer  has  his  own  particu¬ 
lar  accounting  method  and  Ernst  &  Ernst 
point  out  the  difficulties  inherent  in  such 
confusion.  They  recommend  a  uniform 
system  of  accounting  for  all  dealers. 

An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  audit 
of  the  books  of  each  dealer  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  summary  of  such  analyses : 

Borden  Farm  Products  Division 

A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company,  this  concern  operates  52 
country  plants,  45  of  which  are  in  New 
York;  two  of  the  New  York  plants  are 
leased  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  (the 
League  audit  shows  a  loss  of  $6,610.99 
on  rented  plants  for  year  ended  March 
31,  1937). 

The  division  purchases  its  supply  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  Dairymen's  League  and 
also  from  affiliated  Borden  companies. 
It  also  sells  some  cream  to  the  League. 

1936  net  sales  of  538,47S,75S  quarts 
of  milk  totaled  $57,520,777.04,  averaging 
$0.10682  per  quart.  With  a  capital  stock 
value  of  $16,445,000,  and  surplus  of  $1,- 
990,516.73,  the  company  earned  $1,739,- 
704.54  net  in  1936,  a  return  of  8.87  per¬ 
cent. 

The  1935  balance  sheet  discloses  ad¬ 
vances  to  The  Borden  Company  of  $5,- 
110,067.99.  By  December  31.  1936,  these 
advances  had  increased  $1,726,796.78  to 
$6,836,S64.77.  Ernst  &  Ernst  make  the 
following  comment  on  that  item  : 

“*  *  *  No  dividends,  as  such,  were  paid 
by  Borden's  Farm  Products  Division  of 
The  Borden  Company.  However,  as  shown 
by  the  books  of  that  Division,  advances 
to  and  accounts  receivable  from  The  Bor¬ 
den  Company  after  including  its  Divi¬ 
sions  increased  in  the  net  amount  of 
$1,048,899.32.  We  were  informed  by  an 
official  of  the  company  that  this  net  in¬ 
crease  originated  from  transactions  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  and  did  not 
represent  a  distribution  of  profits  by  the 
Division.” 

Again,  it  is  found  that  appropriations 
are  made  from  earnings  and  put  in  a  self- 
insurance  fire  reserve.  In  1935,  this  re¬ 
serve  was  $1,171,694.87 ;  in  1936,  $1,177,- 
325.92. 

If  these  last  two  items  are  lumped  with 
the  reported  net  profits,  the  total  1936 
profit  could  be  considered  as  $3,472,- 
132.27,  a  return  of  18.8  percent,  instead 
of  the  8.8  percent  return  shown  by  the 
books. 

In  addition,  subtracted  from  earnings 
are :  “other  expenses”  of  $2,499,597.34 ; 
depreciation  of  $808,557.92;  “expenses 
charged  to  or  by  affiliated  companies  and 
divisions  (net)”  of  $281,807.57;  “ex¬ 
penses  of  unoccupied  property”  of  $61,- 
328.78 ;  “provision  for  loss  in  connection 
with  dismantlement  of  plants”  of  $100,- 
000 ;  and  “loss  on  equipment  scrapped  or 
sold”  of  $71,321.28. 


Sussex  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  Inc. 

This  concern  is  a  subsidiary  of  Borden 
Farm  Products  Division.  It  operates 
seven  country  plants,  five  in  New  Jersey 
and  two  in  Vermont.  Its  sales  are  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  to  its  parent  company. 
56,123,954  quarts  of  milk  were  handled 
by  the  company  in  1936,  with  net  sales 
of  $2,903,692.29,  an  average  sales  price  of 
$0.05174  per  quart  (note  low  sale  price 
to  its  affiliate) . 

On  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  and 
surplus  of  $69,061.04.  the  company 
earned  $44,073.53,  in  1936,  a  net  return 
of  55.75  percent. 

Dividends  of  $50,000  were  paid  to  the 
parent  company  in  1936. 

Depreciation  is  listed  at  $4,725.44. 
Included  in  the  1936  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  are  “other  expenses”  of  $9,100.69 
and  “expenses  charged  to  or  by  affiliated 
companies  (net)”  of  $17,635.79. 


Willowbrook  Dairy,  Inc. 

All  of  the  stock  of  this  company  is 
owned  by  The  Borden  Company.  It  owns 
and  operates  two  country  plants,  a  city 
plant,  and  two  distributing  branches. 
Its  plant  at  Ancram,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
closed  since  May,  1936. 

The  company  handled  28.726.346 
quarts  of  milk  in  1936  with  $2,643,152.03 
in  sales,  an  average  price  of  $0.09201  per 
quart.  Net  profit  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $42,861.65.  a  3.08  percent  return  on 
capital  of  $1,330,000  and  surplus  of 
$61,062.S8.  $66,500  in  dividends  were 

paid  out  in  1936. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  Borden’s  Farm 
Products  Division,  the  Willowbrook  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  carries  an  asset  item  of  “ad¬ 
vances  to  affiliated  company.”  As  of 
December  31,  1936,  this  amounted  to 
$416,474.63. 

The  1936  profit  and  loss  statement 
shows  depreciation  of  $49,472.94,  “other 
expenses”  of  $102,712.76  and  “expenses 
charged  to  or  by  affiliated  companies 
(net)”  of  $8,272.99;  also  “expenses  ol 
unoccupied  property”  amounting  to  $2,- 
160.07  and  “provision  for  loss  on  plant 
and  equipment  abandoned  or  scrapped” 
(apparently  the  Ancram  plant)  amount¬ 
ing  to  $19,095. 


Reid’s  Union  Dairy,  Inc. 

This  company,  the  smallest  of  the  Bor¬ 
den  subsidiaries  audited,  is  wholly  owned 
by  The  Borden  Company.  It  operates  one 
country  plant,  located  at  Cineinnatus, 
N.  Y.  37,902,543  quarts  were  sold  dur¬ 
ing  1936  and  net  sales,  chiefly  to  stores, 
amounted  to  $2,831,109.99,  an  average 
sales  price  of  $0,07469  per  quart. 

The  1936  net  profit  was  $32,535.88  on 


net  assets  of  $558,157.67,  a  return  of  5.83 
percent.  Capital  stock  is  carried  at 
$625,000,  with  a  deficit  of  $66,842.33.  Yet 
$12,500  in  dividends  were  paid  during 
the  year,  apparently  out  of  capital,  rather 
than  surplus. 

The  company’s  boobs  show  $34,506.97 
depreciation ;  “other  expenses”  of  $132,- 

474.96,  and  also  “expenses  charged  to 
or  by  affiliated  companies  (net)’’  of  $11,- 

300.96.  Like  its  parent,  the  company 
carries  a  self-insurance  fire  reserve  which 
jumped  from  $29,862.14  on  September  30, 
1936,  to  $44,03S  on  December  31,  1936. 


Dairy  Sealed,  Inc. 

The  newest  of  the  Borden  subsidiaries, 
this  company  buys  most  of  its  milk  from 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  During  1936, 
28,604,257  quarts  were  handled  and  net 
sales  to  the  wholesale  and  chain  store  trade 
amounted  to  $2,564,970,  an  average  price 
of  $0.08966  per  quart. 

This  company’s  capitalization  presents 
an  interesting  study  in  finance.  Origin¬ 
ally,  it  leased  a  plant  at  Ozone  Park,  L. 
I.,  from  Pioneer  Ice  Cream  and  on  No¬ 
vember  30,  1936.  title  to  this  property 
was  conveyed  to  Dairy  Sealed,  Inc.,  at  a 
price  of  $670,323.86.  Prior  to  that  date, 
capital  stock  outstanding  amounted  to 
$200,000  and  as  of  December  31,  1935, 
there  was  a  deficit  of  $6,742.09,  leaving 
net  assets  of  $193,257.91.  On  buying 
the  Ozone  Park  plant,  the  company  sold 
$1,300,000  worth  of  stock  to  The  Borden 
Company.  No  cash  was  paid  for  the 
stock.  It  was  merely  a  bookkeeping  trans¬ 
action.  What  happened  was  that  $670,- 
000  of  the  $1,300,000  was  applied  toward 
the  purchase.  The  $630,000  balance  was 
listed  as  an  account  due  from  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company.  No  reason  was  given  to 
the  auditors  why  this  $630,000  item  was 
used  at  all.  Its  only  apparent  purpose 
would  seem  to  be  to  increase  the  capitali¬ 
zation  and  thus  reduce  the  net  return. 

Although  this  purchase  was  made  on 
November  30,  1936,  the  company  con¬ 
tends  that  it  was  intended  to  take  effect 
as  of  January  1,  1936.  Hence,  1936  net 
profit  of  $120,542.27  amounted  to  13.96 
percent  of  the  increased  capitalization  of 
$863,257.91— i.  e.,  $193,257.91  plus  $670,- 
000.  Since,  however,  the  actual  purchase 
was  on  November  30,  1936,  it  would 
seem  just  as  fair  to  consider  1936  capital 
at  the  lower  figure  of  $193,257.91,  in 
which  case  the  net  return  for  the  year 
amounted  to  52.3  percent. 

$112,500  dividends  were  paid  during 
1936  at  the  rate  of  $56.25  per  share. 

“Other  expenses”  are  listed  at  $106,- 
461.63,  and  “expenses  charged  to  or  by 
affiliated  companies”  at  $6,332.06.  De¬ 
preciation  is  carried  at  $22,796.32. 


Pioneer  Ice  Cream  Division 

This  division,  a  wholly  owned  Bor¬ 
den  subsidiary,  owns  and  operates  a 
country  plant  at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  and 
four  city  manufacturing  plants.  In  1936, 
66.490,309  quarts  of  milk  equivalent  were 
handled,  representing  net  sales  of  $11,- 
16S, 530.78,  an  average  price  of  $0.16797 
per  quart. 

The  1936  net  profit  of  $1,438,005.76 
amounted  to  a  20.41  percent  return  on 
reported  capitalization  of  $6,956,944.17. 
No  breakdown  of  capital  and  surplus  is 
furnished.  This  figure  is  stated  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  net  investment  by  The  Borden 
Company  in  this  division. 

Net  profit  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1937,  amounting  to  $1,777,055.55,  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  profits  for  the  entire  previous 
year  by  $340,000.  This  was  a  return  of 
21.2  percent. 

“Other  expenses”  listed  in  the  profit 
and  loss  statement  amounted  to  $644,- 
934.59 ;  and  “expenses  charged  to  or  by 
affiliated  companies”  to  $188,844.80.  De¬ 
preciation  is  carried  at  $538,9S9.98,  and 
“expense  of  idle  plant  and  property”  at 
$21,098.11. 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  of 
every  one  of  the  above  Borden  subsidi¬ 
aries  contains  this  item  “expenses  charged 
to  or  by  affiliated  companies  and  divisions 
(net).”  Borden  officials  state  that  these 
charges  represent  principally  a  proration 
of  legal  fees  and  other  expenses  paid  by 
the  Borden  Company  and  its  divisions. 


Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 

A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation,  this  com¬ 
pany  operates  nearly  100  country  plants 
and  in  1936  handled  672,687,603  quarts 
of  milk.  Its  net  sales  totaled  $60,113,- 
317.17,  an  average  sales  price  of  $0.08936 
per  quart.  Over  110,000,000  quarts  were 
sold  to  Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  at  an  average  price  of  $0.03439  per 
quart.  1936  sales  to  Sheffield  By-Products 
Company  totaled  $717,969.18;  sales  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1937  to  this 
same  company  were  $769,561.46. 

Capital  stock  is  valued  at  $4,677,100, 
and  surplus  at  $12,841,869.90,  with  a  self- 
insurance  reserve  of  $303,473.21.  On  this 
basis,  1936  net  profit  of  $2,229,419.89 
represented  a  return  of  5.75  percent.  This 
was  not  accepted  by  Ernst  &  Ernst.  First, 
they  eliminated  $11,804,505.58  good  will. 
Second,  they  found  that  $935,420  notes, 
payable  as  of  December  31,  1935,  had 
originally  been  given  in  lieu  of  dividends. 
This  item  was  therefore  added  to  sur¬ 
plus.  Last,  $20.000, 000  6-percent  deben¬ 
tures  wTere  ascertained  to  have  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  company  to  National  Dairy 
by  way  of  dividend.  This  item  wms  like¬ 
wise  canceled  as  a  liability  and  can  be 
added  to  surplus  so  as  to  determine  net 
return.  On  this  revised  basis,  the  1936 
profit  showed  a  return  of  8.27  percent. 

Dividends,  as  such,  paid  in  1936 
amounted  to  $1,848.30.  The  audit,  how¬ 
ever,  treats  as  dividends  (1)  maturing 
notes  of  $975,000,  originally  given  as  divi¬ 
dends,  (2)  $1,216,104.22  interest  paid  on 
the  unmatured  notes  and  debentures 
given  as  dividends,  and  (3)  a  $300,000 
offset  against  accounts  receivable.  Total 
payments  in  1936,  therefore,  totaled 
$2,492,952.52. 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  discloses 
depreciation  of  $1,500,756.03,  and  $43.- 
164.54 ;  “other  expenses”  of  $2,260,070.29 
and  “loss  on  disposition  of  capital  assets” 
of  $145,436.04. 

(Continued  on  Page  243) 


Dividendsf 

Surplus! 

Depreciation 

Write-Offs! 

Expenses:}: 

Borden  Farm  Products . 

. $1,726,796.78 

$1,990,516.73 

Borden  Farm  Products.... 

.  $808,557.92 

$232,650.03 

$2,781,404.91 

Siisspy  Milk  Cream  Co.  . 

.  50,000.00 

$69,061.04 

Sussex  Milk  &  Cream  Co. . . 

4,725.44 

49,472.94 

26,736.48 

Willowbrook  Dairy,  Inc . 

Reid’s  TTninn  Dairv.  Tnc . 

.  66,500.00 

61,062.88 

Willowbrook  Dairy,  Inc.... 

21,255.07 

110,985.75 

.  12,500.00 

fl66, 842.33 
H6,742.09 

Reid’s  Union  Dairy,  Inc.... 

34,506.97 

143,775.92 

112,793.69 

853,779.45 

Dairv  Sealed  Tnc . 

.  112,500.00 

Dairy  Sealed,  Inc . 

22*796.32 

Pioneer  Ice  Cream  Division  . 

* 

Pioneer  Ice  Cream  Division 

.  538,989.98 

21,098.11 

Borden  Total  . 

. $1,968,296.78 

§$2,047,056.23 

Borden  Total  . 

.$1,459,049.57 

$275,003.21 

$4,029,476.10 

Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc . 

. $2,492,952.52 

$33,777,289.60 

Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Inc... 

.$1,543,920.57 

$145,436.04 

$2,600,070.29 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co 

.  828,905.70 

1,098,542.50 

Sheffield  Cond.  Milk  Co.... 

19,111.35 

4,439.83 

488,345.96 

Muller  Dairies,  Inc . 

.  48,397.24 

673.255.30 

Muller  Dairies,  Inc . 

43.042.46 

4,238.35 

47,661.62 

Keystone  Dairy  Co . 

.  11,500.00 

77,665.49 

Keystone  Dairy  Co . 

6,962.56 

86,668.31 

Sheffield  Total  . 

. $3,381,755.46 

$35,636,752.89 

Sheffield  Total  . 

.$1,613,966.71 

$154,114.22 

$3,222,746.18 

Queensboro  Farm  Products 

.  $31,100.00 

$204,463.07 

Queensboro  Farm  Products 

.  $54,861.87 

$28,857.55 

$215,770.47 

H.  M.  Renken  Dairy  Co . 

Meridale  Dairies,  Inc . 

.  90,062.00 

493,359.91 

1f25,006.73 

H.  M.  Renken  Dairy  Co.... 
Meridale  Dairies,  Inc . 

.  125,600.15 

18,847.42 

5,266.09 

177,009.59 

70,190.69 

Total  . 

.  $121,162.00 

$672,816.25 

Total  . 

.  $199,309.44 

$34,123.64 

$462,970.75 

Grand  Total  . 

. $5,471,214.24 

§$38,356,625.37 

Grand  Total  . 

.$3,272,525.72 

$463,241.07 

$7,715,093.03 

f  Paid  in  1936  as  dividends  or 
If  Deficit.  *  No  information. 

otherwise.  !  As  revised  by  Ernst  &  Ernst. 

§  Excluding  unreported  Pioneer  surplus. 

f  Including  idle  plant  expense.  !  Bad  debts, 
expense,  and  supplies. 

legal,  traveling  and  motor 
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Beef  Cattle  Situation 

Unless  further  weakness  develops  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  meats,  prices  of  the 
better  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  may  not 
decline  much  further  in  the  next  few 
months,  according  to  government  predic¬ 
tions  despite  prospects  for  increased 
supplies  of  such  cattle  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer.  Prices  of  the  better  grades  of 
slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  declined  more 
than  50  percent  from  late  October  through 
January.  And  in  early  February  the 
spread  between  prices  of  the  best  and 
lowest  grades  of  steers  was  much  nar¬ 
rower  than  average  for  the  month. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for 
market  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  on 
January  1  was  about  15  percent  larger 
than  the  small  number  on  feed  in  that 
area  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  steers  and 
of  slaughter  cows  are  not  expected  to 
change  greatly  during  the  Spring  months, 
although  they  usually  advance  in  that 
period.  Supplies  of  such  cattle  will  be 
reduced  seasonally  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  and  probably  will  be  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier,  with  an  unusually 
narrow  spread  between  prices  of  the  better 
grades  and  lower  grades  of  slaughter 
cattle.  However,  not  much  advance  is 
likely  to  occur  in  prices  of  the  lower 
grades  unless  prices  of  the  better  grades 
also  advance.  Unlike  prices  of  most 
other  classes  of  cattle,  prices  of  slaughter 
cows  remained  practically  unchanged 
during  January  and  averaged  about  as 
high  as  a  year  earlier. 

Slaughter  of  both  cattle  and  calves  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in 
1937.  With  increased  supplies  ot  feed  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  livestock  on 
farms,  however,  the  live  weight  of  cattle 
slaughtered  in  1938  will  average  consider¬ 
ably  heavier  than  a  year  earlier.  Some  re¬ 
stocking  is  expected  in  areas  where  cattle 
numbers  have  been  reduced  in  recent 
years  because  of  drought  and  this  will 
result  in  fewer  cows,  heifers,  and  calves 
going  to  slaughter.  Steer  slaughter  in  1938 
probably  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  in 
1937.  The  number  of  well-finished  grain- 
fed  cattle  marketed  this  year  will  be 
larger  than  the  small  number  marketed 
in  1937,  but  probably  will  not  be  large 
compared  with  marketings  in  other  recent 
years  following  normal  corn  crops. 

Although  imports  of  cattle  and  calves 
in  1937  were  larger  than  in  193d.  imports 
during  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  were  smaller  than  those  of  a 
year  earlier. 

If  grazing  conditions  are  more  nearly 
normal  in  important  Canadian  and 
Mexican  cattle  raising  districts  this  year, 
the  number  of  stoeker  and  feeder  cattle 
imported  by  the  United  States  in  1938 
probably  will  be  smaller  than  in  1937, 
when  imports  of  stoeker  and  feeder  cattle 
of  all  weights  into  this  country  were  much 
larger  than  usual.  With  supplies  of  feed 
grains  now  relatively  short  in  western 
Canada  as  a  result  of  drought  in  that 
area  last  Summer,  the  number  of  Cana¬ 
dian-fed  cattle  that  will  be  available  for 
export  to  this  country  in  1938  probably 
will  be  relatively  small.  The  spread 
between  prices  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  beef  cattle,  moreover,  may  be 
less  in  1938  than  it  was  last  year,  and 
this  would  also  tend  to  curtail  imports. 

Imports  of  canned  beef  in  1938  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  large,  although  the 
volume  of  such  imports  will  depend  to 
some  extent  on  the  European  market  for 
chilled  beef  from  South  America.  If  ex¬ 
ports  of  chilled  beef  from  South  America 
to  Europe  are  increased  in  the  next  few 
years,  the  quantity  of  canned  beef  avail¬ 
able  for  shipment  to  the  United  States 
may  be  somewhat  reduced. 


Feeding  Pigs  in  Winter 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “if  you  have 
an  enemy,  sell  him  a  Fall  pig.”  This  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  golden  rule 
for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Fall 
pigs  cannot  be  profitably  carried  through 
the  Winter  especially  where  skim  milk 
is  not  available.  Nevertheless  it  can  be 
done,  and  the  care  and  feeding  followed 
in  handling  a  bunch  of  shoats  so  far  this 
Winter  may  be  of  interest. 

As  the  current  Winter  approached,  it 
found  us  with  our  lamb  feeding  pens 
empty,  fortunately,  as  it  has  turned  out. 
It  also  found  us  with  a  quantity  of  barley 
and  oats  grown  for  feeding  the  lambs  we 
had  planned  to  purchase,  and  with  the 
accomodations  and  conveniences  for  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  a  few  hogs,  we  located  a 
bunch  of  20  pigs  weighing  35  pounds,  and 
purchased  them  for  ,$6.25  each  on 
November  27. 

Realizing  well  the  difficulty  in  avoiding 
stiff,  stunted,  poddy  pigs  at  this  time  of 
year,  we  determined  from  the  start  that 
they  must  have  plenty  of  exercise,  dry 
clean  quarters  to  sleep  in,  and  a  variety 
of  feed  of  the  right  kind.  Fortunately 
our  hog  pen  is  located  on  one  side  of  our 
barn  yard,  and  an  excellent  shelter  for 
sleeping  quarters  was  provided  many 
years  ago  when  we  built  a  frame  .work 
that  is  annually  covered  and  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  our  straw  stack  at  thrash¬ 
ing  time.  The  two  are  several  feet  apart 
and  the  pigs  have  the  run  of  the  entire 
barnyard  as  well.  The  only  time  spent  in 
the  hog  house  proper,  is  at  feeding  J:ne. 
and  immediately  after  that  thev  go  out 
and  after  exercising  as  much  as  they  care 
to,  they  can  go  under  the  straw  shed, 
where  a  dry  clean  nest  is  always  ready 
for  them. 

This  system  avoids  the  necessity  for 
cleaning  the  feeding  floor  of  the  hoghouse 
almost  entirely  since  they  go  outside  to 
make  manure  and  water  as  soon  as 
through  eating,  and  when  this  is  accom¬ 
plished,  they  go  in  under  the  straw  and 
enjoy  life  as  only  a  hog  knows  how.  This 
all  proves  the  inaccuracy  of  the  old  adage 
“Dirty  as  a  hog,”  for,  given  a  chance  at 
all,  a  hog  is  the  most  cleanly  animal  we 
have — far  more  so  than  a  horse,  cow  or 
sheep,  or  poultry,  for  they  will  go 
elsewhere. 

The  ration  fed  these  nigs  since  thev 
were  purchased  may  not  be  the  cheapest 
obtainable,  but  it  has  certainly  produced 
results  that  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
On  the  very  start  I  think  we  were  a 
little  too  generous  in  feeding  them,  and 
as  a  result  two  died  of  indigestion  during  ' 
the  first  week  or  ten  days,  whereupon  we  ! 
left  the  daily  bushel  of  ear  corn  out  of  i 
the  feed,  and  have  had  no  more  trouble 
since.  This  proves  that  a  pig  will  overeat 
if  given  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Their  feed  has  been  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  grains,  and  cooked  cull  beans 
and  potatoes,  as  follows  :  3.500  lbs.  of  oats 
and  barley  mixed,  2.000  of  rye,  1.000  of 
bran,  1.000  of  grain  feed,  (consisting  of 
mill  sweepings,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat,  garley,  rye,  etc.  all  good  grain.) 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain  at  this 
writing —  February  19.  they  look  much 
better  to  the  feeder  than  a  barn  full  of 
lambs  would,  for  the  price  of  the  two 
kinds  of  stock  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
usual  trend.  Today  lambs  are  quoted  at 
$7.50  to  $7.75  while  hogs  are  $9.50  for 
tops  — 180  to  200  lbs.,  while  usually 
lambs  are  quoted  higher  than  hogs,  rarely 
otherwise. 

With  the  results  related  in  this  sketch 
it  may  be  concluded  that  we  might  do 
an  enemy  a  worse  turn  than  to  sell  him 
one  or  more  Fall  pigs. 

IRVING  C.  H.  COOK. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


Young  Blood  on  the  Farm 

Kenneth  Weed  with  a  fine  youny  Jersey  heifer  calf  on  the  farm  of  his  aunt,  Mrs . 
David  Hutchins,  Ondensburg,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


Who  wants 


a  33  inch  yardstick? 


Yes,  we  all  know  lots  of  things 
that  fall  short  of  the  work 
they’re  supposed  to  do. 

The  job  a  dairy  feed  has  to  do  is 
to  produce  milk  at  lowest  cost 
per  feed  dollar,  and  maintain 
cows  in  good  condition. 

That  is  just  one  reason  why 
TI-O-GA  DAIRY  FEEDS  — 
CREAMATINE,  Red  Brand 
24%  and  E-Gee  20% — now  con¬ 
tain  COLLOIDALTINE,  Na¬ 
ture’s  Mineral  Food  supplying 
more  than  twenty  different  min¬ 


erals,  all  in  colloidal  form  —  the 
form  in  which  they  exist  in  all 
living  animal  and  plant  life. 


supplies  in  readily  available 
form  the  minerals  lacking  in 
feeds  and  gives  cows  just  what 
they  need  to  do  their  best.  .  .  . 
TI-O-GA  FEEDS  go  far  —  give 
you  full  measure  for  every  feed 
dollar  and  a  bigger  milk  check. 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC.  •  WAVERLY,  N.  Y, 


f- 


For  maximum  milk  production , 
increasing  butterfat  content , 
and  maintaining  cows 
in  best  condition. 


24%  and  20% 

RED  BRAND  24% 
E-GEE  20% 

Dairy  Feeds 


A: 


I'-m  NET  -fNlj 

«00  LBS. 


red  brand 

==  :  A  PRODUCT  OFi=-  == 

lUDGA  MILLS.  HM3 
4\VAVERLY,  N-  Yi 


For  maximum  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  maintain¬ 
ing  cotvs  in.  best 
condition. 


Weather  or  Not! 

Green  pastures  for  winter  feed¬ 
ing!  All  the  luscious  succulent, 
milk-producing  qualities  now 
available  in  molasses  silage. 
Store  your  hay  or  other  green 
crops,  when  most  palatable, 
with  most  food  value.  REGARD. 
LESS  OF  WEATHER. 

Preserve  in  Grange  Silos  to 
assure  Maximum  Profits. 

Free  booklet  on  Grass  Silage 
tells  all  about  it.  Plan  NOW, 
with  a  Grange,  to  save  ALL 
your  crops,  also  save  Early 
Order  Discounts. 


i>$oov* 


S\V°  / 

oOO*  / 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 

METAL 

tiLe 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


Box  R  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FOR  25  TEARS 


THE  NEW 
COPPERIZED 

SUvet  Shield 

SILO 


Witkfmfoel 

onDmeiood 


THISISTHE 

TIME 

to  buy  ! 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy 
your  UNADILLA  Silo. 

Each  year  we  offer  special 
discounts  for  early  orders. 
But  this  year  lumber,  steel 
and  labor  have  all  gone  up. 
Our  price  is  still  the  same. 
Get  your  silo  at  the  old 
price  while  you  can. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla  you 
want— famous  for  conveni¬ 
ence,  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  for  catalog, 
prices  —  special  discounts, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


front4! 

LADDER  J 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Besides- 


up  -  lo  -  datel 
all-metal 
construction 
you  can  have  your  choice  ol 
roofs.  Can  be  installed  at  time 
of  purchase  or  at  later  date. 
Adds  capacity  — -  better  look¬ 
ing— built.  for  convenience. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  facts  on  this 
profit-making  silo  before  si- 

the'surge  milking  MACHINE  CO. 

Oept.  40 

566  Spencer  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

Manufactured  by 

Lamueck  Products  Inc.,  Columbus,  0. 

Ask  about 
early 
delivery 
discounts! 


Your  Lame 
Horse 

deserves  the  best  help.  Don’t , 
experiment  and  prolong  his 
suffering.  S  A  VOSS,  the  fa¬ 
mous  treatment  (formerly 

called  Save-The-Horse),  sold  -- _  - 

for  40  years  with  a  signed  Guarantee-Contract  to 
promptly  refund  if  it  fails  on  spavin,  splint,  side- 
bone,  high  ringbone,  ankle,  tendon,  stifle,  hip. 
shoulder  and  other  lameness.  Keep  horse  work¬ 
ing.  At  druggist;  or  sold  direct.  64-page  Symp¬ 
tom  and  Guidance  Book  FREE,  with  copv  of 
Guarantee  to  any  owner  who  has  a  lame  horse — 
or  cow.  Write  today.  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 
121  Montgomery  Street.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes’  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  fuc.r  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

A  Lesson  in  Big  Profits 

BORDEN  and  National  Dairy  followed  their 
usual  custom  10  days  ago  in  publishing  their 
1037  reports  together.  Apparently  they  have  found 
each  other’s  company  so  congenial  in  the  monopoly 
business  that  they  prefer  to  do  almost  everything 
together;  hence  the  simultaneous  issue  of  last  year’s 
operations. 

National  Dairy  reports  a  profit  of  $10,290,731, 
compared  with  $13,282,028  net  in  1936,  but  still 
$1,000,000  more  than  in  1935  and  $3,700,000  more 
than  in  1934.  President  Mclnnerney  again  points 
out  the  huge  profits  in  manufactured  products, 
$8,025,731.  In  other  words,  78  percent  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  profit  was  realized  in  the  purchase  from  the 
farmer  and  the  sale  to  the  consumer  of  the  so-called 
cheap  “surplus”  milk. 

In  addition  to  dividend  payments  of  $690,963  on 
9,870,900  shares  of  7-percent  preferred  stock,  $7,506,- 
296  dividends  on  6,263,880  shares  of  common  stock, 
and  $2,452,888  interest  on  $60,539,000  of  debentures, 
National  Dairy  was  able  to  pay  off  $1,893,500  of  its 
debentures  and  $1,400,000  in  bank  loans. 

Borden’s  profit  for  1937  amounted  to  $6,2S0,651, 
against  $7,921,489  for  1936.  Dividends  of  $7,034,726 
were  paid  on  4,396,704  common  shares.  Frankly,  we 
are  mystified  by  the  report.  Last  December,  Mr.  Mar- 
cussen,  Borden  president,  announced  publicly  that 
between  April  1  and  September  30,  1937,  his  company 
had  lost  one  cent  for  every  dollar  received  for  milk 
products  (that  meant  both  fluid  milk  and  manu¬ 
factured  products).  If  that  were  true,  and  at  the 
time  we  believed  it  was  not  and  said  so,  Borden  must 
have  achieved  wondrous  profits  in  the  first  and  last 
three  months  of  the  year.  Not  only  did  they  have  to 
make  up  their  much-publicized  deficit  of  one  cent  on 
every  dollar,  but  they  were  then  able  to  go  ahead 
and  make  over  $6,000,000  more. 

That  is  a  record  of  which  any  milk  dealer  might 
well  be  proud.  It  is  also  a  record  to  be  kept  in  mind 
by  our  Albany  legislators  when  they  are  asked  by 
dairy  farmers  to  give  them  a  hand  in  repealing  some 
of  the  existing  laws  that  throttle  the  producer  (and 
the  consumer)  and  enthrone  the  dealer  on  the 
dais  of  a  dictator. 

Meeting  of  Apple  Growers 

COMMISSIONER  Holton  V.  Noyes  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  held  a  con¬ 
ference  with  apple  growers  and  storers  in  Albany 
on  March  9  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  plan 
to  move  the  big  crop  of  apples  still  held  in  re¬ 
frigerated  warehouses.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
movement  of  apples  from  storage  to  consumer  is 
lagging  at  this  time — 500,000  bushels  behind  the  for¬ 
mer  sales. 

The  discussion  developed  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
joining  hands  in  a  common  movement  of  producers 
and  warehouse  men  to  stimulate  consumer  demand 
for  the  quality  of  apples  in  a  State-wide  apple  week 
program.  Acting  on  this  sentiment  Commissioner 
Noyes  named  the  following  committee  to  put  the 
apple  campaign  in  operation : 

Webster  J.  Birdsall,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  chair¬ 
man  ;  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute,  Poughkeepsie ;  Jerome 
Bradley,  manager  of  Bronx  Terminal  Cold  Stor¬ 
age,  New  York  City ;  W.  Edward  Bishop,  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  Refrigerating  Warehouses,  Sodus ;  Alf 
E.  Qllson,  superintendent  of  Central  Warehouse 
Corporation,  Albany ;  Weston  M.  Rider,  German¬ 
town  Cold  Storage  Company,  Germantown,  and 
George  A.  Morse,  president  of  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Williamson. 


A  SEED  bed  is  what  we  are  now  thinking  about 
with  regard  to  Spring  grain  and  grass  seeding. 
There  are  great  possibilities  in  grass  from  Spring 
sowing  if  it  gets  an  early  start  and  has  mellow  soil 
to  work  in  so  that  it  obtains  firm  root-hold.  Other¬ 
wise  the  blazing  sun  of  late  May  and  June  may 
kill  it. 

Grass  seed  is  as  exacting  in  its  requirements  for 
growth  as  anything  we  plant.  It  cannot  fight  its 
way  with  lumps  or  baked  soil.  We  are  not  likely 
to  realize  just  what  is  happening  without  examining 
a  square  foot  of  soil  for  instance,  where  grass  seed 
has  been  sown  with  grain  to  see  just  what  is  taking 
place.  Some  shoots  will  be  coming  up  like  carrots 
in  a  well-prepared  row,  others  trying  to  send  roots 
into  the  side  of  a  lump,  others  under  lumps  and 
helpless,  and  some  on  top  of  the  ground.  Part  of 
the  last  named  may  grow  if  a  gentle  rain  helps  it 
into  the  softened  earth  but,  as  land  is  ordinarily 
prepared,  nine-tenths  of  the  grass  seed  may  fail  to 
grow  effectively.  It  is  not  only  a  waste  of  seed  but 
a  disappointment  when  the  grain  is  cut  and  the 
sparse  stand  of  grass  is  noted. 

* 

RGENTINA  is  developing  her  export  fruit  in¬ 
dustry,  particularly  grapes  and  apples.  These 
may  be  marketed  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
at  the  season  when  native  supplies  are  low  or  gone. 
At  present  there  are  excellent  Argentine  grapes  in 
New  York  selling  in  about  the  same  range  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes  in  season. 

Pear  plantings  have  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years 
as  there  are  now  about  3,300.000  trees  in  cultivation, 
mainly  in  the  Rio  Negro  Valley  and  the  Province  of 
Mendoza.  In  both  districts  the  fruit  is  grown  under 
irrigation.  The  total  crop  in  1938  is  expected  to 
amount  to  2,700.000  boxes  of  44  pounds  each  com¬ 
pared  with  2,000,000  boxes  in  1937.  It  is  believed 
that  the  crop  in  another  ten  years  will  be  more  than 
doubled  as  new  trees  come  into  bearing. 

Most  of  the  pears  grown  in  Argentina  are  of  the 
Williams  (Bartlett)  variety.  In  1937  approximately 
87  percent  of  the  pears  grown  in  the  Rio  Negro 
Valley  and  7S  percent  of  those  grown  in  Mendoza, 
were  of  this  variety.  The  Williams  is  an  all-purpose 
pear,  suitable  for  consumption  in  the  fresh  state 
as  well  as  for  canning  and  for  drying.  Other  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  are  the  Passe  Crassanse,  Aremberg, 
Manzanita,  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis,  Flemish  Beauty 
and  Comice.  Plantings  of  these  varieties  have  in¬ 
creased  markedly  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  prices  received  for  them.  Exports  in  1937 
amounted  to  565,000  boxes  compared  with  14,000 
boxes  in  1932.  Export  is  confined  largely  to  the 
months  of  January,  February  and  March  when  sup¬ 
plies  in  most  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  are  at 
low  levels.  Pears  are  graded  into  Extra  Fancy  and 
Fancy.  Exports  are  permitted  only  on  the  basis  of 
certificates  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

AS  WITH  other  livestock,  careful  early  manage¬ 
ment  of  lambs  is  essential.  Many  practical 
sheep  men  carry  out  the  plan  of  giving  lambs  a 
running  start  by  having  the  ewes  gaining  flesh  and 
in  vigorous  condition  before  lambing  time.  Much 
neglect  of  this  is  fatal.  Flock  owners,  however,  can 
take  extra  pains  in  feeding  the  ewes  now7  to  make 
sure  that  all  lambs  get  a  liberal  supply  of  milk. 
Lambs,  must  have  a  good  start  before  they  are 
weaned. 

The  ew7es’  grain  rations  should  be  replaced  by  a 
bran  mash  or  a  mash  made  of  bran  and  rolled  oats 
for  the  first  few  days  after  lambing  but  they  should 
receive  plenty  of  hay.  The  grain  feed  should  then 
be  gradually  increased  until  each  ewe  is  getting  from 
three-fourths  to  ILL  pounds  daily  of  a  mixture  of 
five  parts  corn,  three  parts  oats,  two  parts  bran,  and 
one  part  linseed  cake  or  other  protein  supplement. 
Unless  legume  hay  is  fed,  finely  ground  limestone 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  salt  or  mixed  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  of  limestone  to  10  pounds  of  protein 
supplement  should  be  supplied. 

Lambs  usually  wTill  start  eating  grain  and  hay 
when  they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old,  so  a  creep 
should  be  provided  where  they  have  access  to  grain 
and  leafy  hay.  Creeps  made  wTith  vertical  bars 
work  best,  and  rollers  can  be  used  for  bars  to  avoid 
injury  to  lambs  or  to  the  fleece  of  ewres  which  try  to 
force  their  w7ay  into  the  creep.  Coarse  cracked  corn 
and  bran  are  a  good  mixture  to  tempt  the  lambs  to 
learn  to  feed  in  the  creep.  Then,  in  a  few7  days  the 
mixture  should  be  changed  to  twro  parts  cracked 
corn,  two  parts  crushed  oats,  one  part  bran  and 
one  part  pea-sized  oil  cake.  From  six  weeks  old 
until  weaning  time,  whole  grains  mixed  three  parts 
corn,  five  parts  oats,  one  part  bran,  and  one  part 
either  linseed  or  cottonseed  cake  should  be  kept  in 
the  creep,  Tiiis  gives  them  a  practical  start. 


March  26,  1938 

HE  Grange,  always  a  leader  in  rural  and  public 
welfare  and  community  service,  has  set  as  its 
goal  for  193S,  the  addition  of  100,000  members  and 
750  new  Juvenile,  Pomona  and  subordinate  Granges. 

National  Master  Taber,  in  a  letter  to  Grange  Mas¬ 
ters  throughout  the  country,  gives  the  following 
sensible  advice : 

This  is  an  ideal  time  to  think  and  talk  about  the 
“home  town,”  the  future  of  agriculture,  and  the  welfare 
of  our  nation.  Our  country  is  composed  of  thousands 
of  sections  much  like  yours.  If  there  is  interest,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  team-work,  progress  will  result.  When 
this  is  multiplied  in  all  communities,  prosperity  and 
recovery  are  on  the  way. 

That  is  good  advice  for  everyone,  whether  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grange  or  not.  In  fact  the  duties  of  the 
Grange  in  these  lines  are  merely  the  duties  of  every 
person  who  has  a  mind  to  help  make  the  country 
prosperous  and  decent.  The  power  of  a  well-ordered 
local  community  is  great. 

* 

IT  WOULD  seem  that  any  sensible  person  should 
understand  the  danger  of  attempting  to  drive  a 
car  when  intoxicated.  Yet  over  7,000  were  arrested 
in  New  York  State  last  year  for  this  offense — a 
menace  to  themselves  and  everyone  else  on  the  road. 

There  is  a  common  saying  by  some  that  they 
drive  “just  as  well  or  even  better”  after  taking  a 
drink  or  two.  Some  of  them  get  along  on  straight 
work  and  plain  sailing  very  well.  But  on  curves 
and  street  crossings  the  man  partially  “full”  makes 
a  sorry  showing. 

State  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner  Harnett  re¬ 
voked  3,488  driver’s  licenses,  and  suspended  3,909 
others  for  this  offense  during  the  year.  There  were 
88  persons  killed  in  61  fatal  accidents,  and  in  these 
fatal  accidents  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  driv¬ 
ers  were  intoxicated  and  going  too  fast,  were  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road  or  did  not  have  the  right 
of  way. 

Commissioner  Harnett  sums  up  the  matter  as 
follows : 

“Intoxicants  affect  the  motorist  in  the  same  manner 
they  affect  pedestrians.  The  operator  who  has  been 
drinking  apparently  has  not  sense  of  proportion ;  his 
judgment  is  warped  and  his  sense  of  balance  is  gone. 
Evidently,  he  sees  no  danger  in  his  acts  and  believes 
lie  is  competent  to  drive.  Y'et  it  lias  been  proved  that, 
he  drives  recklessly,  operates  his  car  at  an  excessive 
rate  of  speed,  drives  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  highways 
and  violates  all  the  rules  of  safe  driving.” 

* 

CONNECTICUT  is  making  special  efforts  toward 
European  corn-borer  control.  Director  W.  L. 
Slate,  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  has  issued  definite 
orders  for  clean-up  effective  on  or  before  April  25. 

Throughout  the  entire  State  all  cornstalks,  corn 
cobs,  stubble,  the  larger  weeds  and  trash  in  and 
around  the  corn  fields,  and  all  stalks  of  dahlia  or 
other  flowering  or  vegetable  plants,  be  disposed  of 
in  one  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  plow  under  clean¬ 
ly  at  least  six  inches  deep;  (2)  run  through  a  stalk 
shredder  or  silage  cutter,  cutting  in  pieces  one  inch 
or  less  in  length;  (3)  feed  to  livestock  and  see  that 
no  litter  remains  nor  is  thrown  on  the  manure  heap; 
(4)  shell  corn  or  grind  cobs  with  corn  for  stock 
feed;  (5)  burn  stalks  and  cobs  completely;  (6) 
screen  corn  cribs  with  material  that  is  14  meshes  per 
inch  or  finer,  to  prevent  escape  of  moths  that  may 
emerge  from  cocoons  in  the  cobs. 

After  April  25  inspectors  will  go  out  from  the 
Station  to  check  on  the  clean-up.  Farmers  and  others 
whose  places  are  not  taken  care  of  according  to  the 
order  are  reported  to  local  courts  and  sometimes 
fined  for  neglecting  to  co-operate. 

These  precautions  may  well  be  considered  by 
other  locations  where  the  borer  exists.  We  have 
had  it  with  us  long  enough  to  know  its  power  and 
be  sure  that  it  is  not  likely  to  “die  out”  of  its  own 
accord. 


Brevities 

In  1937,  automobiles  entering  Canada  for  tourist  pur¬ 
poses  numbered  4,511,840. 

Our  butter  imports  during  January  were  313,917 
pounds ;  cheese,  3,189,025  pounds. 

“IIe  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.” 

Tiie  Argentine  corn  crop  is  reported  to  be  only 
177,000,000  bushels,  or  about  half  of  a  five-year  aver¬ 
age.  Drought  in  October-December  was  the  cause. 

There  are  many  inquiries  as  to  the  working  out  of 
the  soil  conservation  program  with  farmers.  The  Farm 
Bureau  Agent  of  the  county  will  have  the  information 
as  applied  to  that  locality. 

Ohio  dairymen  took  a  5-percent  cut  in  their  income 
in  January  compared  with  the  same  month  last  year. 
The  decline  here  was  partly  due  to  smaller  quantities 
marketed  and  partly  to  lower  prices  for  the  products. 
Livestock  men  found  their  January  income  down  14 
percent  from  last  year’s  figures,  all  due  to  lower  prices. 
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A  Milk  Report 

Part  I. 

|  By  Attorney  General  John  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature.] 

Farmers  can  be  paid  more  for  producing  milk  without 
increasing  the  cost  to  consumers — John  J.  Bennett,  Jr., 
Attorney  General. 

HE  report  of  the  Attorney  General,  released  on 
March  8,  shows  that  the  difference  between  the 
cost  and  selling  price,  under  the  Rogers-Alien  Law, 
is  as  follows : 

Grade  B,  retail,  per  quart  profit .  1.5c 

Grade  A,  wholesale,  per  quart  profit .  l-5c 

Grade  A,  retail,  per  quart  profit .  2.8c 

Grade  A,  Vitamin  D,  per  quart  profit .  3.7c 

At  present  prices,  the  percentages  of  profit  on 
sales  are  follows : 

Grade  B,  at  retail,  profit .  13% 

Grade  B,  advertised  brands,  wholesale .  16% 

Grade  A.  at  retail,  profit .  21% 

Grade  A,  Vitamin  D,  retail .  27% 

Profits  of  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  products  from  surplus  milk  were  as  follows : 

One  company  manufacturing  milk  into  dry  milk 
powder,  casein,  milk  sugar  and  similar 

products  showed  a  profit  on  sales  of .  32.9% 

Based  on  returns  of  net  tangible  assets,  the 

profits  for  1936  were . 108.06% 

The  profits  for  the  first  six  months  of  1937  was  57 
percent  on  net  tangible  assets,  indicating  that  the 

1936  profits  will  be  duplicated  in  the  full  year  1937. 

Another  company  doing  business  in  condensed  milk 

alone  earned  69  percent  profit  on  net  tangible  assets. 

The  consolidation  of  three  ice  cream  companies  in 
one  holding  company  showed  a  1936  profit  on  net 
tangible  assets  of  33  percent.  The  largest  of  the 
three  companies  made  a  profit,  based  on  net  tangible 
assets,  of  43  percent. 

The  consolidated  returns  of  five  affiliated  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream, 
made  a  profit  of  24  percent,  based  on  net  tangible 
assets,  in  1936,  and  its  showing  for  nine  months  in 

1937  indicated  23  to  24  percent  profit  for  1937. 

The  Borden  Company’s  profit  for  the  year  1936 
was  $9,720,000.  After  paying  Federal  and  State 
taxes,  other  taxes  and  other  expenses,  the  net  profit 
was  $7,921,4S9. 

For  the  year  1936,  the  National  Dairy  Products’ 
Corporation  received  in  the  form  of  dividends  from 
its  subsidiaries,  approximately  $19,000,000.  After 
paying  interest,  income  taxes  and  other  items  in  the 
amount  of  $5,300,000,  its  net  income  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $13,700,000. 

As  to  a  monopoly  in  the  metropolitan  market,  the 
report  notes  the  following  “salient  facts  which  stand 
out  in  sharp  relief 

1.  — Borden  and  Sheffield  sell  76  percent  of  all 
fluid  milk  and  with  the  addition  of  four  other  deal¬ 
ers  whose  prices  are  identical  with  Borden  and  Shef¬ 
field,  these  six  companies  sell  90  i>erceut  of  all  retail 
milk  in  the  market.  Borden  and  Sheffield  sell  50 
percent  of  all  milk  sold  at  retail,  and  58  percent  of  all 
fluid  milk  sold  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

2.  — There  is  an  irreducible  minimum  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk  in  the  metropolitan  area  upon  which 
the  producers  do  rely. 

3.  — There  is  no  competition  in  the  retail  trade. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  advertised  brands  at  whole¬ 
sale. 

4.  — There  is  wholesale  competition  in  sale  of  milk 
to  stores,  etc.,  where  the  milk  is  resold  to  consumers. 

5.  — Only  65  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  comes  from 
New  York  State  farms,  which  produce  more  than 
the  entire  volume  required  by  the  entire  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  The  out-of-State  milk  depresses  the  price 
for  State  producers. 

6.  — The  entire  supply  of  the  Sheffield  co-operative 
goes  to  Sheffield  company  and  about  one-half  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  supply  goes  to  Borden. 

The  report  strips  the  mask  from  the  face  of  the 
Ilogers-Allen  Law  and  its  bargaining  agencies.  It 
finds  that  no  affirmative  action  can  he  taken  in  the 
producers’  agency  without  the  consent  of  Dairymen’s 
League  and  Sheffield  Producers.  A  revision  of  the 
price  may  be  demanded  at  any  time,  and  if  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  reached,  the  existing  price  does  not 
continue.  It  becomes  null  and  void,  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  co-operative  must  do  the  best  it  can  to  find  a 
market  and  a  price.  The  dealers  are  in  the  driver’s 
scat  and  the  producers  are  helpless.  Besides,  many 
of  the  co-operative  members  sell  to  dealers  who 
are  not  members  of  the  dealers’  agency,  and  these 
have  no  interest  in  the  agency  price.  When  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  reduce  the  price  from  $2.63  to  $2.40  was 
made,  the  producer  members  voted  “no.”  Then 
cue  farmer  delegate  explained  that  if  no  agreement 
was  made,  each  co-operative  would  have  to  go  out 
and  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  offered  by  the 
dealer.  The  vote  was  reconsidered  and  passed  unani¬ 


mously.  It  is  as  if  a  “labor  union”  had  a  contract 
for  the  wage  of  its  members,  but  the  employer  might 
demand  a  reduction  at  any  time,  and  in  case  of 
failure  to  agree,  the  union  would  lose  recognition 
and  each  workman  would  be  left  to  make  his  own 
terms  with  his  employer. 

The  dealers’  spread  increased  during  State  Milk 
Control.  Whenever  the  farmer  received  a  little 
raise,  the  increase  and  a  little  more  was  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  This  spread  increased  even  more 
under  the  Rogers-Alien  Law.  From  July  1  to  No¬ 
vember,  1937,  the  bargaining  agency  increased  the 
price  to  consumers  three  cents  a  quart,  or  $1.41  per 
cwt.,  but  producers  received  only  98  cents  of  it.  The 
spread  increased  43  cents. 

“There  can  be  no  question,”  says  the  report,  “but 
that  both  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  if  and  when 
acting  in  concert,  can  control  the  Metropolitan  Milk 
Producers’  Bargaining  Agency.  Whether  there  is 
planned  dealer  domination  at  the  present  time  or 
not  is  an  academic  question.  Actual  domination 
has  resulted  under  the  price  system  ”  as  revealed  in 
the  report. 


The  Ernst  and  Ernst  Audit 

THE  $50,000  audit  by  Ernst  &  Ernst  of  14  dealers 
and  the  Dairymen’s  League  was  made  public  on 
February  7.  Newspaper  accounts  limited  themselves 
to  a  summary  of  Commissioner  Noyes’  report  on  the 
audit.  Dealer  officials,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  pointed 
to  the  audit  as  a  complete  exoneration  and  justifi¬ 
cation  of  their  practices.  Subsidized  farm  journals 
and  house  organs  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of 
dealers’  earnings  was  not  high  compared  with  other 
lines  of  business. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  made  an  independent 
analysis  of  this  audit.  The  better  part  of  four  weeks 
has  been  spent  in  the  offices  of  the  accountants 
reading  and  digesting  the  balance  sheets,  profit  and 
loss  statements  and  the  detailed  comments  by  Ernst 
&  Ernst.  The  first  installment  of  this  analysis  ap¬ 
pears  on  pages  238  and  243  of  this  issue.  The  facts 
and  figures  already  publicized  have  been  purposely 
omitted.  New  York  farmers  are  quite  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  such  data.  We  have  confined  our 
report  to  a  summary  of  information  which  has 
either  been  innocently  overlooked  or  deliberately 
avoided.  It  is  our  sincere  belief  that,  whatever 
merit  there  may  be  in  such  an  audit  as  this,  it  can¬ 
not  be  fairly  appraised  by  those  most  vitally 
affected,  the  milk  producers,  unless  and  until  the 
whole  picture-  is  'spread  before  them. 

Such  is  the  purpose  of  our  analysis.  The  current 
installment  is  confined  to  the  Borden  and  Sheffield 
subsidiaries  and  three  independent  dealers.  In  our 
next  issue  a  complete  report  will  be  made  on  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Edward  F.  Brown,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
American  Research  Council  (whatever  that  may  be) 
tells  us  consumers  that  the  dealers’  agency  represents 
over  70  percent  of  all  the  milk  sold  in  New  York,  but 
there  is  no  milk  trust  because  the  price  paid  farmers 
for  90_  percent  of  the  milk  in  Greater  New  York  is 
determined  by  keen  competition  between  a  producers’ 
and  a  dealers'  bargaining  agency.  There  is  no  trust, 
he  says,  but  a  trusteeship,  administered  by  ethical 
producers  and  distributors.  Will  Mr.  Brown  tell  us 
how  these  “ethical"  gentlemen  justify  the  rebate  of 
$6,000,000  admitted  to  be  paid  by  an  agent  of  pro¬ 
ducers  without  their  knowledge  or  consent  to  the  moral 
and  ethical  dealers?  l. 

City. 


According  to  the  Dairymen's  League  News  the  milk 
trust  is  again  pushing  forward  the  old  vicious  scheme 
for  a  so-called  “equalization  of  returns.”  under  cover 
of  a  Federal  marketing  order.  Of  all  the  ruinous 
schemes  that  they  have  saddled  on  the  milk  industry  of 
this  State  this  is  probably  the  worst.  Under  it.  all 
honestly  managed  and  efficiently  operated  co-operatives 
and  dealers  would  be  called  upon  to  divide  with  the 
notoriously  wasteful,  inefficient  (and  worse)  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  This  is  just  a  scheme  to  hold  together 
their  fast  disintegrating  organization.  Surely  it  must 
be  plain  that  if  this  plan  goes  through  the  trust  will 
be  more  powerful  than  ever.  May  I.  therefore,  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Milk  Committee  suggest 
that  our  organization  enter  the  fight  against  this  plan 
with  every  resource  at  our  command  and  with  every 
legitimate  weapon.  leigh  lounsbury. 

Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 


I  am  writing  farmers  to  request  their  Congressmen 
to  demand  the  resignation  of  Henry  Wallace  and 
Madam  Perkins.  They  restrict  the  free  movement  of 
food  products  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  continue  nobody 
knows  where  it  will  end.  h.  e.  hall. 


I  hope  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  live  on  forever 
and  ever.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  that  end.  Yv’lien  we  are 
done  reading  it.  we  always  give  it  to  someone  else  to 
read.  We  do  not  give  it  to  the  same  person  always 
but  try  to  get  the  most  people  to  read  it  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  address.  It  is  the  best  farm  paper  I 
know,  and  I  have  had  most  of  them,  G.  L. 

Ohio. 


Milk  and  Dairy  Notes 

Massena — During  the  withdrawal  period  all  but 
two  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  members  at  Fort  Cov¬ 
ington  filed  notice  of  withdrawal.  All  but  one  did  so 
at  Bombay ;  all  but  seven  at  Waddington ;  75  percent 
gave  notice  at  Potsdam  and  75  percent  at  Massena. 
At  Brasher  Falls  every  producer  filed  notice.  The 
withdrawals  in  Northern  New  York  are  estimated  at 
60  percent.  union  member. 


Canton — The  Edwards  Dairy  Company,  one  of  the 
oldest  farm  co-operatives  of  the  State,  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency.  Glenn  Bullock,  president  of  the  co¬ 
operative,  made  the  announcement. 

Twenty-five  hundred  dairymen  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Union,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  here 
during  the  first  week  of  March,  endorsed  all  of  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Utica  on  February  8.  The  meeting  also 
went  on  record  as  opposed  to  Federal  control  and  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Rogers-Alien  Law. 


Binghamton — The  Crowley  Producers’  Association 
has  announced  its  withdrawal  from  the  Bargaining- 
Agency.  Criticizing  the  Rogers-Alien  group  as  be¬ 
traying  producers  and  working  for  its  own  interest 
rather  than  for  the  producers,  President  Elwyn  H. 
Skillman,  Smithville  Flats,  issued  the  following 
statement : 

“We  reached  the  point  where  efforts  at  getting  pro¬ 
ducers  together  were  switched  to  efforts  to  secure 
control  of  the  industry  by  the  Federal  government.  We 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  so  that  we  might  be  entirely 
free  to  oppose  this  movement  untrammelled  by  connec¬ 
tion  or  association  with  the  bargaining  agency.  We 
don't  want  to  be  regimented.” 


Albany — A  new  section  is  sought  to  be  added  to 
the  co-operative  law  in  the  bill  just  introduced  by 
Senator  Graves  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  officers  and  directors  of  any  dairy  co¬ 
operative  must  render  a  monthly  profit  and  loss 
statement  of  the  milk  and  money  handled  by  the 
co-operatives  on  behalf  of  its  members.  Failure 
to  do  so  would  constitute  a  misdemeanor. 


Watertown — A  conference  of  75  dairymen  from 
Jefferson,  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  was  held 
here  on  March  12,  and  attended  by  Senator  Graves 
and  Assemblyman  Young.  Lewis  County.  The  other 
North  Country  legislators,  Senator  Pitcher,  and  As¬ 
semblymen  Wright,  Daniels  and  Newell,  were  invited 
but  said  they  were  busy  and  could  not  attend.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  Earl  K.  Flanders,  Rodman, 
and  Murray  M.  Gragg,  Rutland. 

Resolutions  were  passed  endorsing  Mr.  Bennett’s 
milk  report  and  demanding  a  special  milk  session 
of  the  Legislature.  Senator  Graves’  inspection  bill 
and  those  seeking  repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the 
co-operative  law  were  likewise  approved. 


Just  Plain  Deception 

I  enclose  clipping  of  an  article  in  our  local  paper 
by  L.  A.  Chapin,  a  director  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
telling  how  the  League  protects  its  producers  under 
classification.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“Since  1921  our  auditors  have  been  checking 
the  books  of  dealers  who  buy  from  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League.  We  know  what  use  they  make 
of  the  milk.  We  know  that  they  pay  for  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  use  made  of  it.  That  one  thing 
has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  income  of 
dairy  farmers  in  the  last  17  years.” 

On  page  38  of  his  investigation  report,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Bennett  says  that,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to 
what  had  been  done  to  check  the  accuracy  of  statements 
of  use  by  the  various  customers,  officials  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men  s  League  testified  that  “monthly  audits  are  con¬ 
ducted."  Instead  of  an  audit,  however,  the  Attorney 
General  found  only  “copies  of  sales  records  furnished 
to  the  auditors  by  the  customers  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League.”  “A  typical  preface,”  he  says,  “to  a  monthly 
audit  is  the  following: 

“In  verifying  the  disposition  of  the  milk  by 
Borden  Farm  Products  Division  of  The  Bor¬ 
den  Company,  we  have  in  accordance  with  vour 
instructions  accepted  the  report  of  their  plants 
pertaining  thereto.” 

The  report  continues:  “Apparently  no  actual  check 
has  ever  been  made  by  the  Dairymen's  League  to  de¬ 
termine  any  possible  misstatement  of  disposition  of 
milk  purchased.” 

Up  here,  the  Sup: erne  Court  judge  instructs  the  jury 
that  if  it  finds  a  witness  testifies  falsely  in  any  one 
particular,  the  jury  may  disregard  his  whole  testimony. 
Under  that  sound  rule,  it  seems  to  me  that  New  York 
State  dairymen  may  count  out  any  testimony  offered  oy 
Mr.  Chapin  in  reference  to  the  nefarious  scheme  of 
selling  milk  on  the  “classified  plan.” 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  PRODUCER. 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  prices  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201 -210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  February  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc . $2.16  $0.0459 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  1.96  1)417 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  1.96  .0417 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.945  l0413 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.92  .0408 
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Stock  and  Dairy 

Farm  and  Home  Week 
By  R.  W.  Duck 


Live 

The  1938  Farm  and  Home  Week  was 
by  far  the  largest  in  attendance  ever 
held.  It  also  combined  interest  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  many  valu¬ 
able  experiments  now  being  conducted  in 
all  phases  of  animal  nutrition,  breeding, 
care  and  management.  Prof.  F.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  and  his  excellent  staff,  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  outstanding  progress 
they  have  made  in  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  during  the  past  few  years. 

Commissioner  Holton  V.  Noyes  in  his 


excellent  address  stressed  the  fact  that 
no  problem  could  ever  be  successfully 
solved  without  correcting  the  basic  cause 
or  causes.  In  the  case  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  he 
brought  out  the  point  that  the  great  fun¬ 
damental  defect  of  the  industry  is  that 
the  surplus  milk  is  controlled  by  the 
wrong  people,  his  belief  being  that  the 
surplus  should  be  controlled  and  pro¬ 
cessed  by  farmer-producers  in  their  own 
plants,  probably  co-operatively  owned. 
The  remaining  fluid  could  then  be  more 
profitably  sold  and  bargained  for.  He 
further  brought  out  the  consideration  that 
unless  farmers  prosper  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral  cannot  prosper,  because  each  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  other  for  such  prosperity 
and  future  progress. 

Commissioner  Noyes  is  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  diversification  of  farm  livestock 
interests.  The  readers  of  this  page  will 
remember  I  have  strongly  advocated  this 
policy  for  the  past  15  years.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  see 
that  the  present  trend  is  toward  a  farm 
practice  which  is  more  self-sustaining 
and  profitable  than  any  single  crop  sys¬ 
tem  of  production.  The  Commissioner 
stressed  the  fact  that  economists  and 
others  may  figure,  and  successfully  prove 
on  paper,  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
follow  a  straight  dairying  program  and 
even  purchase  all  grain  fed.  Y’et,  in 
spite  of  figures  the  fact  remains  that 
where  some  diversification  with  poultry, 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  horses  is 
practiced,  such  farms,  using  varied  kinds 
of  land,  and  insofar  as  possible  home¬ 
grown  grain,  are  the  ones  today  which  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  outside  help  and 
assistance. 

Beef  Cattle 

Interest  in  this  important  phase  of 
livestock  husbandry  was  very  apparent. 
A  large  number  of  beef  breeders,  steer 
feeders  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining 
first-hand  knowledge  on  this  subject  at¬ 
tended  the  meetings,  and  visited  the  beef 
cattle  barns.  “Bob”  Ilinman  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  great  herd  of  beef  cattle  on  a 
sound  practical  commercial  basis.  Those 
who  visited  the  beef  barns  saw  beef  cows, 
worthy  representatives  of  the  breeds, 
which  had  all  produced  calves  since  last 
Spring.  These  cows  received  only  pas¬ 
ture  during  the  past  season,  and  remained 
outside  until  December  11.  Due  to  heavy 
snowfall  on  two  occasions  some  low- 
grade  hay  was  fed  on  top  of  the  snow. 
With  this  exception  pasture  supplied  the 
only  source  of  feed.  From  May  12  until 
December  11,  1937,  the  cows  remained 
entirely  in  the  open,  after  which  time 
they  had  access  to  a  dry  shed  open  on  the 
south.  After  coming  off  pasture  they  re¬ 
ceived  only  hay,  graded  as  No.  3  Timothy, 
and  pea-vine  silage.  They  had  access  to 
a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of  ground 
limestone,  bonemeal  and  salt.  Every  cow 
in  the  group  was  well  along  with  calf, 
and  their  breeding  condition  was  most 
excellent.  Visitors  were  greatly  impressed 
with  this  practical  demonstration  of  low- 
cost  beef  production,  combining  as  it  does 
a  minimum  requirement  for  building  and 
equipment  overhead,  labor  and  feed. 

At  the  evening  program,  Manager 
David  Beresford,  Gage  Stock  Farm,  cited 
the  case  of  where  on  their  farm  they  had 
60  acres  of  rough  land  which  was  being 
successfully  used  to  maintain  ten  breed¬ 


ing  Hereford  cows  and  a  bull  at  a  total 
cost  of  $85  per  year.  Each  Fall  they 
now  credit  this  land  with  ten  feeder 
calves,  ready  to  start  in  their  feed  lots  at 
$50  each  or  a  return  of  $500  from  land 
which  would  otherwise  be  largely  wasted. 


W.  II.  Hamilton,  Jamesville,  N.  Y., 
outlined  to  an  interested  group  of  breed¬ 
ers  the  reasons  be  preferred  beef  cattle  as 
a  farm  livestock  program.  They  have 
proven  an  excellent  investment,  and 
have  combined  maximum  net  returns 
with  a  minimum  of  overhead,  feed  and 
labor  cost.  Mr.  Hamilton  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  a  large  Hereford  farm  near  James¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.  He  stated  that  last  year  was 
the  most  successful  financially  since  the 
establishment  of  the  herd  many  years 
ago,  and  that  he  confidently  anticipated 


an  even  better  year  from  the  standpoint 
of  net  returns  during  1938. 

These  and  several  other  reports  were 
representative  of  the  possibilities  along 
beef  production  lines  in  eastern  agricul¬ 
ture.  However,  we  must  not  be  carried 
away  with  enthusiasm  and  overlook  the 
fact  that  these  gains,  and  maintenance 
attainments  were  made  by  the  use  of 
pasture  which  would  carry  the  cows,  and 
provide  sufficient  nutrients  to  meet  their 
requirements.  Also  that  beef  breeding 
cows  can  and  should  be  maintained  on 
the  coarser,  cheaper  roughages  and  they 
must  be  supplied  with  sufficient  amounts 
at  all  times,  as  was  the  case  with  these 
successful  examples. 

Dairy  Cattle 

The  importance  of  the  sire  in  herd  im¬ 
provement  was  not  only  discussed  by  Dr. 
E.  S.  Harrison,  in  his  usual  practical 
manner,  but  was  demonstrated  in  the 
sale  held  February  18.  The  11  young 
Holstein  bulls  sold  would  top  any  simi¬ 
lar  number  of  bull  calves  I  have  ever 
seen  shown  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
They  were  worthy  representatives  of  the 
years  of  careful  selection  and  breeding 
which  Dr.  Harrison  has  supervised.  Top 
selling  bull  at  $650  was  a  December  calf, 
out  of  that  model  of  individuality  and 
perfection,  Cornell  Ollie  Catherine,  who 
has  an  average  of  three  lactations  of 
21,065.8  pounds  of  milk,  745.6  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Twenty-eight  head,  all  bred 
at  the  college  and  outstanding  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  dairy  breeds,  were  success¬ 
fully  sold  at  satisfactory  prices. 

In  his  discussion  of  herd  sire  consid¬ 
eration  Dr.  Harrison  discussed  the  fact 
that  high  inheritance  factors  are  not 
necessarily  a  guarantee  of  high  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  herd.  Environmental  and 
disease  factors  are  two  important  con¬ 
tributing  elements  which  must  be  suc¬ 


cessfully  handled  to  insure  maximum  re¬ 
sults.  It  was  also  brought  out  that  cull¬ 
ing  alone  is  not  real  or  constructive  im¬ 
provement  in  a  herd  or  for  the  breed :  it 
has  simply  involved  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship.  Only  by  the  continuous  use  of 
properly  selected  sires  can  progress  and 
improvement  be  attained.  Continuing, 
Dr.  Harrison  stated  in  part :  “Before 
selecting  a  bull  an  analysis  should  be 
made  of  all  the  herd  faults  and  desirable 
characters,  and  the  future  sire  selected 
to  correct  or  improve  these  conditions. 
All  the  various  inheritance  transmitting 
possibilities  in  the  pedigree  must  also  be 
carefully  considered.”  Dr.  Harrison  does 
not  consider  that  a  high  index  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  reliable  guide  to  a  bull’s  possi¬ 
ble  transmitting  potentialities.  Especially 
was  this  true,  unless  all  daughters  were 
tested  as  they  freshen,  with  absolutely 
no  selection  or  culling,  of  daughters  born 
and  culled  prior  to  freshening.  That  there 
is  definite  correlation  between  form  and 
function  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
of  all  the  Holsteins  in  the  college  herd 
those  officially  classified  as  “very  good” 
had  an  average  production  of  819  pounds 
of  fat,  while  those  classified  as  “good” 
had  219  pounds  less  of  fat  production. 

Horses 

In  discussing  different  horse  production 
problems  with  Prof.  Harper  he  mentioned 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  little  change 
in  number  of  licensed  stallion  enrollments 
in  New  York  State  since  1924.  That 
year  414  were  so  enrolled;  of  this  num¬ 
ber,  S3  were  listed  as  grades  and  40  as 
scrubs.  In  1935  there  were  443  enroll¬ 
ments,  with  probably  some  slight  increase 
over  this  number  to  date.  Only  one 


scrub  was  licensed,  and  144  grades  were 
licensed  to  stand  for  service. 

The  outstanding  accomplishments  for 
promoting  a  successful  community  draft- 
horse  breeding  program  were  discussed  by 
Morton  Adams,  County  Agent  of  St. 
Lawrence  County,  as  they  have  been 
practiced  in  that  community.  This  section 
is  especially  well  suited  for  horse  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  major  scale  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  produces  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
quality  hay  far  in  excess  of  local  live¬ 
stock  feed  requirements.  The  utilization 
of  such  quality  roughage  and  good  pas¬ 
ture  affords  a  possible  low-cost  production 
basis  for  successfully  producing  draft- 
horse  replacements  needed  for  eastern 
agriculture. 


Donald  W.  Taylor,  DeKalb  Junction, 
N.  \\,  vice-president  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Horse  Breeders’  Association,  was 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Ithaca. 
However,  some  of  the  past  years’  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  constructive  program 
were  ably  presented  by  Mr.  Adams.  He 
mentioned  in  part  that  at  last  year’s 
county  fair  at  Canton,  $300  in  premium 
money  was  obtained  with  permission  for 
the  horse  breeders’  association  to  make 
classifications,  rules  and  run  the  ring.  As 
a  result,  the  outstanding  county  fair 
horse  show  of  the  State  was  staged,  994 
entries  competing  for  the  premium  money 
and  ribbons.  This  year  the  program  will 
he  greatly  expanded  and  the  premium 
money  increased  to  $600.  However,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  premium  money  which 
is  the  attraction,  but  rather  the  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  show  ring  of  quality,  type 
and  a  proper  breeding  program  through 
the  use  of  purebred  draft  stallions  is  the 
plan  which  is  creating  and  holding 
interest. 

Sheep 

The  old  New  York  State  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  has  received  a  new  lease  of  life. 
This  organization  has  now  passed  its  half- 
century  mark  of  existence,  and  in  times 
past  I  can  well  remember  was  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  New  York  State  live¬ 
stock  circles.  There  is  real  need  for  such 
an  organization  today,  and  the  increased 
interest  in  livestock,  other  than  dairy 
cattle,  will  give  it  added  impetus  and 
incentive.  Prof.  Brownell  has  done  yoe- 
man  service  in  keeping  this  needed  group 
active.  R.  D.  Foley,  of  the  Producers’ 
Association,  Buffalo,  is  the  newly  elected 
president. 

Eastern  woolen  mills  have  for  the  past 
several  years  found  it  necessary  to  import 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  needed 
wool  for  manufacturing  requirements. 
The  important  question  has  frequently 
been  asked  by  Prof.  Morrison  and  others 
if  it  might  not  be  feasible,  practical, 
profitable  and  desirable  to  produce  our 
own  wool  requirements,  utilizing  so-called 
marginal  or  sub-marginal  lands.  Could 
such  land  be  more  profitably  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  mutton  and  wool  for  our  eastern 
markets,  at  greater  economic  advantage 
and  profit  than  to  return  such  lands  to 
trees?  To  answer  this  question  Kenwood 
Mills,  II.  M.  Ashby,  president,  have  re¬ 
cently  established  a  600-acre  project  at 
Springwater,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 
Six  hundred  white-faced  western  ewes 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  initial  flock.  A 
good  standard  of  living  will  be  main¬ 
tained  by  those  working  with  the  project 
as  provided  by  Kenwood  Mills.  Accurate 
cost  accounts  will  be  maintained  on  all 
phases  of  the  project  to  ascertain  if  such 
a  farm  program  is  feasible  and  profitable. 
I  will  watch  the  progress  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  with  great  interest,  and  report  re¬ 
sults  to  you  from  time  to  time  as  they 
become  available. 

Hogs 

Pork  production  is  assuming  increasing 
importance  in  the  agricultural  programs 
and  plans  of  eastern  farmers.  Skim-milk, 
whey  and  surplus  so  used  after  separa¬ 
tion,  is  providing  an  economical  source 
of  available  protein  supplemental  feeds  at 
low  cost,  and  with  profit  to  those  prac¬ 
ticing  this  plan.  Very  frequently  rela¬ 
tively  large  quantities  of  skim-milk  may 
be  available  and,  due  to  such  low  cost, 
may  be  fed  in  relatively  large  amounts. 
Such  pigs  so  fed  are  really  being  pro¬ 
duced  under  inadequate  feed,  or  on  a 
limited  feeding  plan,  because  the  pigs 
cannot  drink  sufficient  quantities  of  skim- 
milk  to  make  maximum  gains. 


Hamilton  Bertha ,  daughter  of  Belle  Woodford  175,  has  proven  to  he  a  foundation 
Hereford  cow  of  exceptional  merit  in  the  Cornell  herd,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


This  pen  of  experimental  lambs  is  being  fed  equal  parts  of  corn  and  distillers  dried 
grains,  ivith  Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage,  at  the  experimental  sheep  barn,  Ithaca.  For 
' the  first  70  days  on  test  they  made  an  average  daily  gam  of  .3<o  pound  per  head. 


% 


A  few  of  the  good  Perch er on  teams  at  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
performing  one  of  their  daily  jobs  of  hauling  manure  from  the  cattle  bain. 
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Analysis  of  the  Milk  Dealer  Audit 

(Continued  from  Page  238) 

Sheffield  Condensed  Milk  Co. 


Likewise  a  wholly  owned  National 
Dairy  subsidiary,  this  company  is  en¬ 
gaged  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
evaporated  milk.  Prior  to  the  taking 
over  of  10  country  plants  from  Sheffield 
Farms  on  August  1,  1937,  the  company 
operated  only  two  plants,  purchasing  all 
of  its  milk  from  Sheffield  Farms.  Some 
milk  was  also  purchased  by  the  company 
in  Maryland  and  sold  to  Sheffield  Farms. 

101,276.946  quarts  of  milk  equivalent 
were  handled  during  1936.  Net  sales 
amounted  to  $6,352,477.16,  an  average 
sales  price  of  $0.06272  per  quart. 

The  company’s  capitalization  is  re¬ 
ported  at  $397,200,  with  a  surplus  of 
$798,542.50.  As  in  the  case  of  Sheffield 
Farms,  a  liability  of  $300,000  notes  pay¬ 
able  has  been  erased  by  the  auditors  and 
added  to  surplus.  On  this  basis,  1936  net 
profit  of  $834,133.87  represents  a  return 
of  55.77  percent.  Surplus  increased  from 
$798,542.50  in  December,  1935,  to  $1,- 
113,117.38  in  September,  1937. 

$822,204  were  paid  out  as  dividends 
in  1936  (by  note).  In  April,  1937, 
$79,440  more  was  paid  out.  Ernst  & 
Ernst  also  report  1936  interest  payments, 
really  dividends,  were  $6,701.70. 

Deductions  of  $17,444.37  and  $1,666.98 
were  made  in  1936  for  depreciation ; 
“other  expenses”  totaled  $48S,345.96,  and 
“loss  on  sale  of  capital  assets”  was 
$4,439.83. 


990.14.  1936  profit  was  $76,633.78 

which,  according  to  the  auditors,  amounts 
to  a  net  return  of  17.88  percent  for  the 
year. 

The  audit  also  reveals  “other  expenses” 
of  $70,190.69  and  depreciation  of  $18,- 
847.42. 


Muller  Dairies,  Inc. 

A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation,  this  com¬ 
pany  owns  six  country  plants.  It  op¬ 
erates  none  of  them,  renting  three  and 
leaving  three  idle.  Milk  and  cream  have 
been  purchased  from  dealers  during  the 
latter  part  of  1937.  Prior  to  that  time,  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  purchases  were 
made  from  Sheffield  Farms  Company  un¬ 
der  a  contract. 

25,616,172  quarts  of  milk  were  han¬ 
dled  during  1936  and  net  sales,  principally 
•to  sitores,  amounted  to  $1,971,766.65,  an 
average  sales  price  of  $0.07697  per  quart. 

On  a  $100,000  capital,  plus  a  surplus 
of  $623,255.30,  as  of  December  31.  1935, 
the  company  earned  $43,515.20  in  1936. 
a  6.02  percent  return.  As  in  the  Sheffield 
Farms’  audit,  $134,650  good  will  was 
eliminated  by  Ernst  &  Ernst  and  $51,000 
notes  payable  were  added  to  surplus. 
The  net  worth  thus  reduced,  a  net  return 
of  6.8  percent  is  shown  by  the  company. 

Dividends  in  1936  amounted  to  $47,000 
—  i  e.,  $47  per  share;  $10,000  dividends 
were  paid  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1937. 

On  the  company’s  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment,  “other  expenses”  are  listed  at  $47,- 
661.62 ;  two  depreciation  items,  $32,- 
799.92  and  $10,242.54 ;  and  expenses  of 
idle  and  rented  properties,  $4.23S.35. 


Keystone  Dairy  Co. 

The  two  country  plants  operated  by 
this  company  are  at  Portville  and  Lake¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.  During  1936,  plants  were 
also  operated  at  Bouckville,  Kenwood 
and  Munnsville.  The  company  sells 
wholesale  to  other  dealers  and  ice  cream 
manufacturers. 

During  1936,  it  handled  22.033.718 
quarts  of  milk  equivalent,  representing 
net  sales  of  $1,103,773.86,  an  average 
sales  price  of  $0.05016  per  quart. 

The  company  is  capitalized  at  $2,000, 
and  as  of  December  31,  1935,  carried  a 
surplus  of  $77,665.49.  1936  net  profit 

was  $10,406.93,  a  return  of  13.06  per¬ 
cent.  $11,500  dividends  were  paid  to  the 
parent  company  in  1936. 

The  1936  depreciation  was  $6,962.52, 
and  “other  expenses”  amounted  to  $86,- 
668.31. 


Meridale  Dairies,  Inc. 

Meridale  Dairies,  Inc.,  operates  coun¬ 
try  plants  at  Goshen  and  Delhi,  N.  Y. 
All  milk  processed  in  these  plants  is 
shipped  to  New  York  City.  The  company 
also  maintains  plants  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  but  none 
of  the  milk  sold  in  the  latter  two  cities 
is  produced  in  New  York  State.  The 
New  York  branch  of  the  company  han¬ 
dled  20,561,064  quarts  of  milk  in  1936, 
purchased  from  producers  and  other  deal¬ 
ers.  Its  net  sales  to  wholesale  trade,  both 
in  fluid  and  manufactured  form,  amounted 
to  $1,511,879.12,  an  average  sales  price 
of  $0.07353  per  quart. 

The  company’s  books  as  of  December 
31,  1935,  revealed  a  capital  stock  valua¬ 
tion  of  $25,006.73  and  a  deficit  of  $53,- 
016.59.  The  principal  liability  was  $350,- 
000  loans  to  stockholders.  This  item  hav-  i 
ing  been  outstanding  for  some  time,  Ernst 
&  Ernst  treat  it  as  part  of  capital  rather 
than  as  a  liability.  This  change  reveals, 
instead  of  a  deficit,  net  assets  of  $321,- 


M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co. 

The  examination  of  this  company  also 
includes  its  subsidiary,  United  Dairies, 
Inc.  Nine  country  plants  are  owned  by 
the  two  concerns,  located  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Two  are  now  idle. 
With  the  exception  of  $105,048.44  of 
cream  purchased  from  other  dealers  be¬ 
tween  January  and  September,  1937,  all 
milk  and  cream  is  bought  directly  from 
producers.  The  company  is  engaged  only 
in  the  fluid  milk  and  cream  business, 
both  wholesale  and  retail. 

45,758,372  quarts  of  milk  were  han¬ 
dled  in  1936,  representing  net  sales  of 
$4,332,180.02,  an  average  sales  price  of 
$0.09468  per  quart. 

The  company  is  capitalized  for  $1,565,- 
S00,  made  up  of  common  and  preferred 
stock.  Surplus,  as  of  December  31,  1935, 
was  $493,359.91.  Net  profit  for  1936 
amounted  to  $135,617.19. 

Dividends  for  1936  totaled  $90,062.  For 
the  first  nine  months  of  1937,  $67,275.25 
were  paid  out  in  dividends. 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  discloses 
“other  expenses”  of  $177,009.59  and  de¬ 
preciation  of  $125,600.15.  Also  charged 
against  earnings  was  a  “loss  on  disposi¬ 
tion  of  capital  assets”  amounting  to 
$5,266.09. 


Queensboro  Farm  Products,  Inc. 

Eight  country  plants  are  operated  by 
this  company ;  four  are  owned  and  four 
are  rented.  It  purchases  its  supply  from 
producers  and  other  dealers  and  restricts 
its  sales  to  the  wholesale  trade. 

During  1936,  the  company  sold  67,215.- 
164  quarts  of  milk.  Its  net  sales  were 
$4.022.275. S3,  an  average  sales  price  of 
$0.05984  per  quart. 

Capitalized  for  $4S5,000,  and  with  a 
surplus  of  $204,463.07  on  December  31. 
1935,  the  net  return  for  1936  was  10. IS 
percent  based  on  net  profit  of  $70,164.11. 

$31,100  dividends  were  paid  in  1936. 
In  addition,  officers  received  $35,000  in 
bonuses  for  that  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  IS  months, 
the  company's  surplus  increased  from 
$204,463.07  to  $418,543.04,  a  jump  of 
$214,000.  This  is  accounted  for  by  profit¬ 
able  operations  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1937,  resulting  in  a  net  profit 
of  $175,015.86,  a  return  of  23.63  percent 
on  reported  capital  and  surplus. 

On  the  company's  1936  profit  and  loss 
statement  appears  “other  expenses  (net)” 
of  $215,770.47  and  depreciation  of  $54.- 
S61.S7.  The  company  wrote  off  a  $15,000 
loan  and  a  loss  on  capital  assets  of  $13,- 
857.55. 


[A  complete  analysis  of  the  audit  of 
the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  will  appear  in  the  April  2 
issue. — Eds.] 


Inquiry  for  Cheese  Plant 

We  have  a  request  from  a  German 
cheese  manufacturer  for  a  cheese  plant 
anywhere  in  the  State  in  a  location  to 
supply  from  60  to  120  cans  of  milk  daily, 
lie  would  add  new  equipment.  The 
applicant  is  schooled  in  the  manufacture 
of  fancy  and  high  quality  cheese. 


A  Correction 

In  the  March  12  issue  an  advertisement 
of  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  speci¬ 
fied  a  stud  fee  of  $100  for  Koncarcalyps ; 
the  Percheron  stallion.  This  price  was 
printed  in  error — the  advertisement  was 
intended  to  state  “closed  book.” 


[ 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS  CATTLE 

We  are  offering  at  this  time  a  few  elioiee  bulls 
and  heifers.  These  cattle  are  real  foundation 
material  for  the  man  wanting  Quality  Angus  of 
the  Better  kind.  Triced  so  you  can  afford  them. 
Herd  Federally  Accredited. 

BETHEL  FARM  Inc., 

PINE  PLAINS.  (DUTCHESS  CO.)  NEW  YORK 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WOUTON,  MU. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Any  quantity,  at  once.  Will  pay  60c  each,  delivered. 
Nine  to  fifteen  ounces.  Payments  prompt 

ROCKLAND  FARM,  -  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS  We  sharpen  like 

new.  Enclose  50c  each  set,  mail  —  NUTLEV  GRIND  & 
REPAIR  CO.  NUTLEY,  N.  J.  Formerly  John  F.  Lawson. 

HORSES  and  PONIES 


BREED  BELGIANS  FOR  MORE  PROFIT 

The  Draft  Horse  Supreme 

Will  a  Belgian  Stallion  stand  in  your 
community  this  spring? 

He  assures  you  of— 

A  uniform  colt  crop 
Flash  and  color 
Early  maturity 
Kind  disposition 
Economical  power 
A  ready  market 
The  high  dollar 

Prices  Are 
Reasonable 
Profits  Assured 

Write  for  the  1938  Belgian  Review 

Address— J.  D.  Conner,  Jr.,  Secy.-Treas. 

THE  BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSE 
CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
Wabash,  Ind. 


AY  RSHIRES 


BELGIANS  ! 

Offering  outstanding  staUions  of  serviceable  age.  Sor¬ 
rels  and  roans.  Ages — yearlings  to  four-year  olds.  Also 
50  head  of  mares  and  fillies.  Those  coming  three  years 
old,  safe  in  foal.  Come  and  make  your  selection  from 
the  outstanding  herd  of  the  east.  Prices  reasonable. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hyllmede  Farm,  Beaver,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS 

Pair  2  year  old  mares,  half  sisters,  Laet  breeding, 
r<| 'puk  and  breed,  $550.  Several  mares  in  foal. 
$300  to  $400.  Yearling  stallion  and  2  fillies,  $150  to  $250. 

F.  B.  STEWART^  SON^  V*  tlNESV I LLlTpA. 

At  Stud  Percheron  Stallions 

Grand  Champion  LOCARNO,  imported,  grey  fee 
$50.00:  CAVALIER  II.  EGOTIST  and  LAGOS  breed¬ 
ing,  fee  $25.00;  KONCARCALYPS,  the  breeds  greatest 
living  sire.  — ■  closed  book. 

MADREY  FARM,  -  BREWSTER,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE!  —  Pair  Matched  Black  20Td-  Mares 

Pair  S  year  old  Geldings,  and  other  work  horses.  BROAD 
MEADOWS  FARM,  20  Virginia  Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Reg. Belgian  Stallion Lum?.  genue! 

Priced  reasonable.  R.  L.  ACOMB  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Heavy  &  Handy-weight 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

<535-850!  and  raise  them  with  the  children.  Come  to— 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Route  No.  52,  Carmel,  N  Y. 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 

clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


FRITZLYN  GUERNSEYS 

Special  offering  of  hull  calves  from  1  | 
month  to  10  months  of  age.  Adv.  Reg. 
dams  by  high-production  May  Rose  sires. 
Accredited  for  T.B.  &  Bang's  Disease.  See 
them,  or  write  for  full  information. 

WM.  F.  FRETZ  -  Pipersville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

13  months  old,  out  of  Sheldegren  Fluffy  by  Slieldegren 
Ambassador,  a  grandson  of  Langwater  Defender. 
Fluffy'  O.  R.  as  a  four-year  old  was  608.4  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  11,628  of  milk.  Herd  T.  B.  and 
bloodtested.  Can  he  seen  at  the  — 

W.  R.  VEDDER  ESTATE  AT  LEEDS,  NEW  YORK. 
Communicate  with  Mrs.  T.  Howard  Smith,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls 

from  A.  R.  sires  and  dams. 

- - "I  BANGS  AND  T.  B.  FllEE. 

Pleasant  Plains  Farm  Annapolis,  Md. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Young  weaned  heifers  at  least  4  weeks  old  preferred 
Grade  A  Guernseys,  male  and  female.  Also  looking 

for  some  colts,  bom  38.  Major  Benno  Von  Stulpnagel. 
151  White  Plains  Road,  -  Bronxville,  New  York 


GOATS 


Purebred  and  Grades  —  Milk  Goats  and  Kids 

Fresh  and  coming  fresh.  Purebred  bucks  from  good 
milkers.  ERNEST  WICKS,  No.  375.  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  SAANEN  BUCK  KIDS  —  offered  at  re¬ 
duced  prices  if  taken  while  under  2  months  old. 
Descriptions  and  prices  sent  upon  request. 

MEADOW  RIDGE  GOAT  DAIRY  -  DERBY,  N.  Y. 

MILK  GOATS  —  Young  to  freshen  this  Spring; 
also  some  nice  kids.  Low  prices,  good  grades. 

WILLIAM  JURGENSEN,  -  FREEHOLD,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  MILK  GOATS  —  All  bred  to  freshen  soon. 

A.  C.  PETERSON, _ - _ KNOX,  PENNA. 

MILK  GOATS — Toggenherg.  French  Alpine  and  Saneens 
grades;  soon  to  freshen,  PONY  FARM.  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


ForMae/taz/Pu 


rposes 


REGISTERED 

Belgian  and  Percheron  Horses 

AT  AUCTION 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1938 

Comfortable  quarters — Whiting  Stable,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 

Several  young  brood  mares,  some  stallions,  all  ages, 
good  colors,  free  from  blemishes.  A  good  offering  of 
animals  reliably  sold.  Write  for  a.  catalog. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

“The  Good  Kind” 

No  better  selection  in  America.  Come  to  see  them 
now  and  be  convinced.  Priced  to  sell.  Terms  to 
responsible  parties.  Will  deliver  any  place  in  United 
States,  or  to  the  Canadian,  border. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 

35  miles  east  of  Cleveland  on  Route  No.  87. 


The  cow  with  most  prac¬ 
tical  type  and  usefulness 

Write  for  literature 
and  list  of  breeders 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

T 


20  NEW  MILCH  COWS 

and  a  Few  Springers. 

Registered  Ayrshires  and  a  few  Grades 

Mostly  bred  and  raised  on  our  own  farm.  Prices 
set  to  sell— truck  delivery. 

Herd  Accredited  and  Subject  to  Blood  Test. 

CASS  DAIRY  FARM  -  Athol,  Mass. 


HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  bred,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs. 
of  4.1%  milk  ia  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

BARTON  , 
NEW  YORK 


E.  H.  FOSTER, 


[ 


SWINE 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds,  P.  China’s,  Berks,  Durocs.  Chesters. 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Kepeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs,  $4.00;  8  weeks. 
$5.  30  lbs.,  $6:  40  lbs. ,  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  service  hoars  of  select  breeding,  immunized  for 
cholera,  ready  for  heavy  service.  Cross  your  sows  on 
these  fine  young  boars,  it  will  increase  your  litters  and 
strengthen  the  vitality  of  your  pigs.  A  fine  lot  of  bred 
gilts  due  to  farrow  in  March  and  April.  8  weeks  old 
pigs  after  March  15th.  Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

WALTER  LUX  ofw  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-Whites  cross  or  the  Berkshire-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

6-7  weeks  old,  S4.00  each.  8  weeks  old,  54.25  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  cheek 


SpWfPfl  Roars  Immediate  and  Future  Ser- 
uCiCLlCU  DUal  O  vice  (All  Breeds) 

Dependable  pigs.  6-8-10-12  weeks.  Ship  2  or  more  at. 

$4:  $4.50;  $5:  $5.50:  $6;  $6.50  each.  P  O.  Order! 
Check,  C.  O.  D.  Triple  vaccination  if  desired  50c  each. 

Chas.  Davis,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm  TSIT  Lexington,  Mass. 

A  few  nice  Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and 
O.  I.  C.  crossed,  6-8  wks.  old,  $4.00  each.  Ship  C.  O.  D 
No  crating  charge. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  .  .  . 

•  Registered— purebred  farrowed  from  "out¬ 

standing  sows  early  March.  Fine  young  breed¬ 
ing  boars.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS  Midlothian,  Virginia 

DUROP  ROAR5*  Several  fancy  Durocs,  8 
“f  OvJAYlxO  months  old,  weighing 

1.O---00.  CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


REG.  DUROC’S.  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sale. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIP10  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


(1  I  R  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Unre- 
u‘  *’  u’  lated  pairs,  520.  K.  II I  I.L,  SENECA  FALLS,  S.  V. 


FOR  SALE  — ■  October  thoroughbred  Berkshire  pigs. 

J.  WALTER  BRENDLE,  -  LITTLESTOWN.  PA. 


DOGS 


] 


WIRE  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS  — *  Female  wire  bred: 
male  wire  three  years.  Female  Brown  Spaniel  bred — 
Male  Coon  Hound,  three  years.  These  are  bargains. 

O.  H.  RILEY _ - _ FRAN  KLIN,  VERMONT 

IF  REBRED  COCKE  If  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
-  N on-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

C°,‘?K,ER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 

*^Bgrshg«ia 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Slieeial  Prices  to  Dealers.  PARKVIEW  KENNELS,  Franklin. Vt. 

C0,CKEF.„SPANIEL  PUPS  —  2  months  old.  Dandies, 
males,  $  0:  females,  $5.  Special  price  on  litter  lots. 

0.  H,  RILEY,  -  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 

GrEat  DANE  PUPPi  ES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 

dies.  BARLOW  FARM,  SUGAR  GROVE,  PENNA. 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne,™"’*J7/ttyrVa:,r” 


Pedigreed  COLLIES 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wit  mot.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


mi  I  TFS  ^ite  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
V>V71.l,liyy  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  N.Y. 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES  Sf/VOO 

HOWARD  GILLETT  -  Stanley,  N.  Y,  IU  UP 

DEDIGREED  WHITE  COI.I.IE  PUPS— Prices 
*  reasonable.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  No.  1,  Onconta,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Male  Irish  Terrier  ffSX:  trA 

GAY  POODLES  — Fteneh  toy  puppies,  small,  white 
and  cute.  L.  T.  SMITH,  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 


RABBITS 


WAWTm  f  500  RABBITS  PER  MONTH- 

W  x\1y  I  LiU  i  ?  ll)s-  and  over,  either  sex,  anv 
breed,  premium  paid  yeaV 

round.  H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

FOR  SAIF  I  famish  giant  and  new 

run  DtilvE  .  ZEALAND  WHITES.  List  for 
3c  stamp.  BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY,  Brattleboro  Vt 
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This  and  That 

One  of  our  men  readers  who  will  be 
83  in  August,  1938,  suggests  that  he 
would  like  to  correspond  with  readers 
who  might  be  interested  in  his  experi¬ 
ences,  or  who  would  like  to  talk  about 
their  own. 

t- 

Some  very  interesting  reports  on  4-H 
club  work  from  several  States  have  come 
to  this  desk  lately.  We  wish  we  had 
space  to  print  part  of  them.  Congratu¬ 
lations  to  the  boys  and  girls. 

* 

A  subscriber  says,  “Will  someone 
kindly  send  me  a  recipe  for  making  to¬ 
mato  paste?  I  use  a  good  bit  of  it  and 
believe  I  could  make  my  own  cheaper 
than  I  can  buy  it,  hut  haven’t  been  able 
to  locate  a  recipe.”  If  anyone  can  help 
her  and  will  send  the  recipes  to  this  of¬ 
fice,  we  will  see  that  she  gets  them. 

* 

Motion  pictures  recently  approved  by 
the  Schools  Motion  Picture  Committee, 
are  :  Bringing  Up  the  Baby ;  Sally,  Irene 
and  Mary;  In  Old  Chicago;  Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs;  The  Adventures 
of  Chico;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  The  Life 
and  Loves  of  Beethoven ;  Tovarich  ;  Navy 
Blue  and  Gold;  Happy  Landing; 
Checkers. 

* 

An  announcement  of  a  series  of  new 
designs  in  moistureproof  cellophane  cur¬ 
tains  has  just  come  to  our  desk.  The 
samples  are  very  attractive,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  these  curtains  keep  their 
crispness  in  spite  of  occasional  raindrops 
or  kitchen  steam.  Leading  retail  stores 
throughout  the  country  are  showing  the 
designs. 


A  New  Handicraft  Idea 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  number  of 
our  readers,  who  voice  a  thought  that 
has  been  in  our  own  mind  for  sometime, 
that  this  department  sponsor  a  “Handi¬ 
craft  Club.”  The  idea  is  that  through 
it  members  could  discuss  their  hobbies 
with  other  women  intrested  in  the  same 
kind  of  work  and  develop  some  very  fine 
and  interesting  friendships  in  this  way. 

The  response  to  recent  brief  inquiries 
on  rick-rack  crochet,  quilts  and  rug¬ 
making  has  been  so  large  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  real  place  for  such 
a  “connecting  link”  between  our  readers. 

As  we  see  it.  interest  in  some  special 
handicraft  would  be  the  only  requirement 
for  membership.  There  would  be  no 
dues,  of  course,  and  a  membership  list 
could  be  built  up  gradually  here  in  the 
office,  as  you  write  in  to  us,  under  the 
various  hobby  classifications  and  under 
localities  so  that  little  independent 
neighborhood  or  country  clubs  could  be 
organized  by  you  where  several  women 
interested  could  get  together  in  person 
and  still  keep  in  touch  with  other  similar 
groups  through  this  office.  Brief  news 
of  interesting  phases  of  handwork  and 
questions  and  answers  could  be  given  in 
these  pages  frequently.  Only,  in  that 
regard,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  always  that  our  space  here  is  very 
limited  and  much  good  material  on  all 
subjects  is  coming  in  all  the  time. 

What  do  you,  and  you,  and  you,  think 
about  the  idea  and  why  not  write  in 
about  it?  CLARA.  BELL  WOOLWORTH. 


A  Doctor  Says 

In  reading  many  recipes  I  note  greatly 
varying  amounts  of  baking  soda,  and  it 
appears  that  cooks  do  not  always  under¬ 
stand  why  baking  soda  is  used,  nor  how 
much  is  necessary. 

The  principle  in  leavening,  whether  in 
baking  powder,  or  combinations  of  sour 
milk  and  soda,  or  cream  of  tartar  and 
soda,  is  to  have  an  acid  and  an  alkali, 
which  when  combined  give  off  gasses 
which  raise  the  dough.  There  should  be 
no  residue  left  of  either  acid  or  alkali. 
There  is  a  definite  rule,  which  need  not 
be  varied,  for  using  soda  ;  one  teaspoon 
of  soda  to  two  cups  of  sour  milk  or  sour 
cream  ;  one  teaspoon  of  soda  to  one  cup 
of  molasses. 

Contrary  to  many  recipes,  chocolate 
does  not  require  soda  in  addition  to  that 
used  with  the  sour  milk  or  cream.  Recipes 
for  “Red  Chocolate  Cake”  always  call 
for  an  excess  of  soda,  but  red  chocolate 
cake  is  not  good  chocolate  cake,  and  al¬ 
ways  tastes  of  soda,  which  is  not  an 
agreeable  flavor,  nor  is  it  desirable  in 
food. 

Many  recipes  call  for  sour  milk  and 
soda  as  well  as  baking  powder,  and  some 
call  for  soda  for  no  apparent  reason.  If 
the  above  rule  is  followed,  there  will  be 
fewer  cakes  flavored  with  soda.  If  milk 
is  more  than  ordinarily  sour,  it  may  re¬ 
quire  a  very  small  amount  more,  but  only 
a  fraction  of  the  usual  amount. 

My  favorite  chocolate  cake,  made  with 
sour  cream,,  have  no  leavening  but  that 
and  one-lialf  teaspoon  of  soda,  but  is  al- 
wavs  light  and  fine  textured. 

A  WOMAN  DOCTOR. 


A  frosty  Fall  sky  with  a  flying  wedge 
Of  wild  geese  flung  across  it  was  but  one 
Of  many  patterns  she'd  designed  and  done 
In  wool  on  burlap;  then  there  was  a  ledge 
Beside  a  road  and,  at  its  barren  edge, 
Tall  freckle  lilies  tawny  in  the  sun ; 

A  rug  now  in  the  frame  was  just  begun. 
Brown  cat-tails  rising  out  of  swampy 
sedge. 

The  dealers  bought  of  her  a  woodland 
stream, 


Plum  trees  in  bloom,  green  hills — but 
wasted  breath 

Praising  her  best,  puzzled  by  her  precise 

Refusals  .  .  for  the  wild  geese  were  a 
dream, 

The  lilies  love  long  lost,  the  dark  swamp 
death ; 

These  three  she  would  not  sell  at  any 
price. 

— Muriel  Doe  Tlnirneyseu, 

in  N.  Y.  Sun. 


Advice  to  Parents 

She  is  a  clever  little  girl  of  13  years. 
Her  parents  are  intelligent  people  who 
have  not  yet  reached  middle  age,  yet  they 
are  as  far  removed  from  youth  as  most 
folks  who  have  lived  their  “four-score 
years  and  ten.”  Because  they  have  for¬ 
gotten  their  youth,  they  believe  Elizabeth 
is  “queer,”  or,  worse  yet,  they  think  her 
“silly.” 

This  year  Elizabeth  is  a  sophomore  in 
high  school,  and  yesterday  she  told  me 
something  that  was  worrying  her. 
“Mother  asked  me  what  I  wanted  for  my 
birthday,  but  she  thinks  my  answer  is 
silly,”  she  confided.  All  the  other  girls 
in  my  class  have  pumps  with  spike  heels, 
and  they  tell  me  I  look  like  a  10-year-old, 
with  my  low  heels.  So  I  told  Mother  she 
might  get  me  a  pair  of  ‘spikes,’  or  she 
might  get  a  doll  with  real  curls.  I  will 
soon  be  too  old  to  play  with  my  dolls 
and  I  have  never  had  one  with  real  curls. 
But  Mother  says  both  of  my  ideas  are 
silly,  so  I  suppose  she  will  get  me  new 
music  or  books.” 

Later  I  broached  the  subject  to  the 
mother.  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything 
so  silly?”  she  demanded.  “Spike  heels 
or  a  doll  with  real  curls !  Either  sugges¬ 
tion  is  ridiculous  for  a  sophomore  in  high 
school.  She’s  too  old  for  dolls,  and  good¬ 
ness  knows  she's  too  young  for  spikes. 
I  ll  give  her  a  lamp  for  her  bedroom.” 

Dear  little  Elizabeth!  Just  a  lovable 
little  girl,  with  intelligence  beyond  her 
years,  her  greatest  needs  are  love  and 
understanding.  Love,  of  course,  she  has, 
but  what  of  the  understanding  that  will 
keep  her  unspoiled,  natural  and  sweet, 
without  warping  her  sensitive  nature 
with  the  fear  that  she  is  “queer.” 

And  the  point  of  my  story?  If  it.  has 
one,  is  this :  Be  understanding,  you  par¬ 
ents  who  have  the  privilege  of  helping  to 
direct  ,  young  lives.  Your  own  youth  is 
not  so  far  back  but  that  you  can  remem¬ 
ber,  if  you  will,  when  you  were  enter¬ 
ing  your  ’teens,  and  can  sympathize  and 
be  patient  with  the  conflicting  desires  of 
your  sons  and  daughters. 

I  am  not  a  writer,  but  if  I  were,  I  am 
sure  I  could  find  the  substance  for  a 
lieart-stirring  story  in  my  little  friend’s 
plea  for  spikes,  or  a  doll  with  real  curls. 
As  I  am  only  a  common  woman,  with  a 
mother-heart,  I  cherish  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth’s  confidence  as  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  wholly  natural  expres¬ 
sions  I  have  ever  heard.  A  significant 
paragraph  of  her  young  life  !  ii.  p.  d. 


First-Aid  for  Blankets 

With  Spring  here  and  warm  weather 
on  the  way,  it's  time  to  be  thinking  about 
washing  the  heavy  woolen  blankets  and 
packing  them  safely  away  for  their  long 
Summer  vacation. 

Woolens  should  be  handled  gently,  and 
friction  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Scrub¬ 
bing  and  rubbing  should  be  avoided,  for 
since  woolens  shed  dirt  easily,  such  stren¬ 
uous  treatment  is  as  unnecessary  as  it 
it  harmful. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  way  to  wash 
blankets  so  that  friction  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated.  It's  an  easy  method 
— easy  on  the  blankets  and  easy  on  the 
laundress — and  it  gives  the  best  possible 
results.  Try  it  when  you  are  ready  to 
wash  your  blankets.  You  will  never  wash 
them  any  other  way  again. 

First,  prepare  a  tub  of  warm,  extra 
heavy  suds,  using  at  least  twTiee  as  much 
good  pure  soaf)  as  usual,  and  whipping  it 
up  to  a  rich  creamy  lather.  It's  a  good 
plan  to  dissolve  the  soap  in  a  little  hot 
water  first,  then  add  cooler  water  until 
you  have  a  tubful  of  comfortable  warm 
suds.  Second,  loosen  the  rolls  of  your 
wringer.  Now  you  are  ready  to  get  to 
work.  Soak  the  blankets  in  the  suds  for 
a  moment  or  two.  Then  lift  them 
gently,  run  them  through  the  wringer, 
back  into  the  suds,  through  the  wringer 
again,  and  back  into  the  suds,  repeating 
the  process  three  or  four  times.  If  the 
blanket  bindings  are  badly  soiled,  rub 
them  gently  with  your  hands  or  a  soft 
brush. 

Now  put  the  blankets  through  two  or 
three  clear  warm  water  rinses,  running 
them  through  the  wringer  each  time.  The 
rinse  waters  should  be  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  soapy  watei\ 

Hang  them  on  the  lines,  pull  gently 
into  shape,  and  let  them  dry.  If  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  chosen  a  clear 
windy  day  for  your  blanket  washing,  so 
much  the  better.  A  good  breeze  dries 
them  quickly,  and  fluffs  up  the  nap  in 
fine  shape. 

It’s  a  simple,  effective  method.  The 
gentle  pressure  of  the  wringer  rolls 
squeezes  the  cleansing  suds  through  and 
out  of  the  blanket  with  little  or  no  fric¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  be  delighted  to  find 
your  blankets  looking  almost  like  new 
when  they  are  dry.  Just  remember  to 
loosen  the  wringer  rolls,  use  at  least 
twice  as  much  soap  as  you  would  ordi¬ 
narily  use,  and  keep  the  soapy  water  and 
the  rinse  waters  comfortably  warm,  not 
hot.  c.  H. 


Courtesy  Modern  Science  Institute,  Toledo,  O. 


,4  Lenten  Dish  That’s  Hard  to  Beat  —  Salmon  loaf  and  tomatoes  stuffed  unth  sour 
cream  cabbage  slate.  Slices  of  eggs  and  bits  of  parsley  add  that  attractive  touch. 


Lenten  Menus 

1.  — Salmon  casserole,  hashed  brown  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  salad,  kalaches  or  hot- 
cross  buns,  coffee  marshmallow  fluff  or 
steamed  spice  pudding  with  lemon  butter 
sauce,  coffee,  and  milk  for  the  children. 

2.  — Bisque  of  salmon,  baked  potatoes, 
creamed  carrots,  cabbage,  celery,  pine¬ 
apple  salad,  Boston  cream  pie,  whole 
wheat  bread,  coffee,  milk. 

3.  — Filets  of  fish  with  spaghetti  and 
mushroom  sauce,  steamed  cauliflower,  cu¬ 
cumber  and  lettuce  salad,  blueberry  pie, 
coffee,  milk. 

4.  — Hot  stuffed  eggs,  mashed  potatoes, 
creamed  string  beans,  pear  and  cheese 
salad,  whole  wheat  rolls,  jelly,  cocoanut 
tapioca  pudding,  coffee,  milk. 

5.  —  Scrambled  eggs  with  tomatoes, 
stuffed  baked  potatoes,  Lima  beans  en 
casserole,  cranberry  salad,  pickles,  rolls, 
chocolate  pudding,  coffee,  milk. 

6.  —  Salmon  loaf,  scalloped  potatoes, 
cole  slaw,  Parker  House  rolls,  jelly, 
baked  apples,  coffee,  milk. 

L — Scalloped  oysters,  mashed  potatoes, 
baked  corn  and  tomatoes,  whole  wheat 
bread,  jam,  fruit  salad,  pumpkin  pie  with 
whipped  cream,  coffee,  milk. 

8. — Omelet  with  spinach,  baked  pota¬ 
toes,  baked  asparagus  with  cheese,  rolls, 
pickles,  cabbage,  apple  and  nut  salad, 
prune  sauce  and  chocolate  cake,  coffee, 
milk.  MRS.  l.  c. 
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9510  —  Panelled 
Apron  Has  Slim 
Young  Lines.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes 
small,  medium 
and  large.  Small 
size  apron  A  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  36- 
inch  fabric;  apron 
B,  2*4  yds. 

4671  —  Tots  Dress 
Themselves  in 
Cunning  Wrap- 
Around  Style.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  2 
to  10.  Size  6  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  36-in. 
fabric. 
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4671 


—  Tailored 
for  Spring 
es  Slender- 
Panel.  De- 
for  sizes  34 
Size  36  re- 1 
3%  yds.  39- 


Price  of  patterns  I 
15c  each.  Send  or- ' 
ders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New; 
York. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Building  Baby’s  Muscles 

The  first  few  months  of  a  baby’s  life 
his  exercise  consists  mostly  of  crying. 
Don’t  rob  him  of  this  privilege.  It  does 
not  call  for  sympathy,  picking  up,  walk¬ 
ing  the  floor  with  or  rocking  the  cradle 
of  the  wee  one.  How  would  you  like  to 
have  some  human  giant  treat  you  that 
way  when  you  tried  to  talk?  And  cry¬ 
ing  is  an  infant’s  only  language. 

“But  will  he  not  rupture  himself?” 
Probably  not.  Few  babies  actually  do 
despite  adult  fears.  If  the  doctor  thinks 
that  there  is  danger,  he  will  strap  the 
baby’s  navel  with  adhesive  or  tell  you  to 
do  this  yourself  in  the  following  way : 
Take  a  strip  of  two-inch  white  adhesive 
and  cut  it  about  four  inches  long.  With 
your  finger  press  the  navel  in  and  lap 
over  it  the  adhesive  onto  the  baby's 
“tummie’  ’and  smooth  it  snugly  across 
the  indented  navel  so  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  buried  beneath  the  folds  of  skin. 

If  good  adhesive  plaster  is  used,  it  will 
stick  on  for  several  days  _  even  during 
the  baby’s  baths.  In  time  it  will  loosen 
and  drop  off.  Put  on  a  new  piece.  Keep 
doing  this  just  as  long  as  the  navel  is 
inclined  to  bulge.  Do  not  use  covered 
buttons  or  coins.  They  may  injure  the 
baby.  With  the  navel  protected  he  may 
safely  exercise. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  cry¬ 
ing  as  a  form  of  exercise.  If  your  infant 
spends  more  than  two  or  three  hours  out 
of  each  24  in  this  way,  then  something 
is  wrong  with  his  health,  his  food,  his 
surroundings  or  his  care.  These  all  should 
be  checked  with  the  doctor  in  such  in¬ 
stances. 

The  older  he  gets  the  less  he  will  cry 
and  the  more  he  will  need  other  forms  of 
exercise.  You  and  your  husband  will 
greatly  enjoy  playing  with  him,  but  it  is 
best  that  this  play  be  well  directed  so 
that  he  will  not  be  over-exercised  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  under-exercised  on  Monday,  but 
will  develop  strength  and  agility  day  by 
day. 

Especially  during  the  first  year  of  his 
life  does  a  baby  need  carefully  planned 
exercise.  Five  to  10  minutes  at  a  time 
is  enough  according  to  his  age.  This  will 
keep  him  from  becoming  flabbily  fat ;  it 
will  make  him  mentally  alert  and  help 
him  to  become  more  able  to  throw  off 
disease  germs  because  of  his  built-up  re¬ 
sistance.  Exercise  during  the  first  12 
months  may  also  help  prevent  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  rickets. 

Proper  exercise  often  helps  an  infant 
keep  his  intestinal  tract  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Constipation  in  a  baby,  as  in  an 
adult,  should  be  studiously  avoided  at  all 
times.  Exercise  helps  develop  the  ab¬ 
dominal  and  intestinal  muscles  and  en¬ 
courages  peristalsis. 

As  early  as  five  or  six  months  of  age, 
if  your  doctor  says  it  is  all  right,  routine 
exercises  should  be  begun.  It  is  well  to 
start  with  one  or  two  simple  ones,  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  the  infant’s  “repertoire.” 
The  idea  to  he  kept  in  mind  is  that  the 
muscles  of  all  parts  of  the  body  must  be 
equally  developed.  You  will  want  to 
strengthen  not  only  those  of  the  abdomen 
but  of  the  chest,  arms,  legs,  back,  sides, 
neck  and  shoulders. 

The  baby  must  be  all  undressed,  placed 
on  a  firm  surface  of  convenient  height  so 
not  to  make  your  back  ache  bending  over, 


and  the  room  must  be  freshly  aired,  not 
too  hot  or  too  cold  and  free  from  drafts. 
If  a  table  is  used,  be  sure  it  is  large 
enough  so  that  he  can  roll  and  turn  safe¬ 
ly.  Cover  it  with  a  quilt  or  a  blanket. 

Never  let  the  baby  exercise  after  eat¬ 
ing.  Make  it  a  rule  to  put  him  in  his 
sereened-in  crib  and  roll  him  out  of  doors 
after  every  day-time  meal.  lie  needs 
sleep  and  fresh  air  properly  to  digest  his 
food.  The  best  time  for  exercise  is  in 
the  morning  just  before  his  bath.  Bed¬ 
time  exercise  is  often  over-stimulating 
and  causes  wakefulness.  If  his  father  has 
no  other  time  to  play  with  the  baby  a 
few  moments  spent  in  this  way  with  his 
“Dad-’  may  be  permitted  provided  you 
follow  it  with  a  sponge  bath  of  warm  al¬ 
cohol  or,  in  hot  weather,  a  water  bath. 
Here  again  it  must  be  before  and  not 
after  he  eats.  It  is  always  best  to  give 
tlie  exercise  only  once  a  day. 

Of  course  you  have  seen  other  moth¬ 
ers  help  their  babies  sit  up  by  letting 
them  grasp  their  fingers.  This  is  the 
first  one  to  try.  It  strengthens  the  neck, 
arm  and  abdominal  muscles  nicely.  But 
be  careful  never  to  jerk  the  baby  up  or 
let  him  drop  back  suddenly.  To  do  so 
would  frighten  and  hurt  him.  Let  him 
extend  his  arms  fully  and  give  him  less 
and  less  help  as  he  learns  how  to  use  his 
small  back,  but  always  be  sure  to  grasp 
him  sufficiently  firmly  to  keep  him  from 
losing  his  grip.  Have  your  fingers  dry 
so  they  will  not  be  slippery. 

The  baby  starts  on  his  back  for  his 
exercises  as  a  rule.  He  will  greatly  en¬ 
joy  grasping  your  fingers,  then  putting 
his  hands  up  to  the  side  of  his  head  at 
first,  then  over  his  head  later  on.  He 
will  love  to  have  you  let  him  use  your 
hands  as  a  brace  which  he  pushes  his 
feet  against.  Grasp  his  ankles  and  ro¬ 
tate  his  limbs  from  the  hips,  then  press 
his  thighs  up  on  his  stomach  and  let  him 
try.  later  on,  to  put  his  toes  in  his 
mouth. 

Do  not  spend  the  entire  10  minutes  in 
any  one  exercise.  Exercise  different 
parts  of  the  body  every  day.  Grasp  his 
tiny  ankles,  never  at  the  joint,  but  above 
it,  and  raise  the  wee  one  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  Then  turn  him  onto  his  stomach 
and  let  him  lift  his  head.  Bend  his  legs 
back  at  the  knee  and  let  go  of  them  so 
he  will  straighten  them  himself.  Place 
him  so  that  his  feet  can  touch  the  foot 
board  over  which  you  have  placed  a  quilt 
so  he'll  not  hurt  himself.  lie  will  love 
pushing  himself  with  them. 

He  will  enjoy  pushing  against  the  foot 
hoard  or  some  other  object  while  lying 
first  on  his  back,  then  his  stomach.  Let 
him  raise  his  knees  up  toward  his  stom¬ 
ach  while  he  grasps  your  fingers.  This 
will  double  him  up  like  a  jack-knife  and 
will  make  it  hard  for  him  to  raise  his 
head.  But  by  eight  or  nine  months  of 
age  he  will  thoroughly  enjoy  this  stunt, 
using  you  as  a  “back-stop”  for  his  feet. 

Babies  love  to  reach  for  pretty  objects. 
Place  toys  just  beyond  his  reach  and  put 
him  on  his  stomach.  By  degrees  he  will 
learn  what  muscles  must  be  called  into 
play  for  the  process  of  moving  toward 
them.  Avoid  hanging  objects  above  his 
head  while  he  lies  on  his  back  since,  if  he 
looks  too  closely  at  such  objects  for  a 
long  time  every  day,  it  may  tend  to  make 
his  eyes  weaken  and  turn  in  toward  his 
nose.  BEULA1I  FRANCE,  It.  N. 


General  Electric  Co.  Photo 

Young  eyes  and  old  eyes  need  good  light,  and  if  your  lighting  equipment  has  not 
been  satisfactory  this  11  inter,  this  is  a  yood  time  to  plan  for  improvements  next 
year.  This  farmhouse  living-room  is  well  lighted  for  the  family  needs. 


Try  Brer  Rabbit’s 
quick  new  way  to  make 


HERE’S  A  RECIPE  to  save  you  time,  energy  and 
dishwashing.  No  bothersome  creaming  of  short¬ 
ening  and  sugar— you  stir  up  all  the  ingredients  in  a 
saucepan.  And  the  cookies  cost  only  about  6#  a  dozen! 

But  be  sure  to  use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses — made 
from  the  choicest,  freshly  crushed  Louisiana  sugar 
cane.  Then  your  cookies  will  have  the  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flavor  that  everybody  loves! 


rprr|  Brer  Rabbit's  new  book.  100  recipes.  Ginger  - 
■  breads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings,  breads, 

muffins,  waffles,  griddle  cakes,  candles.  Address  Penick  & 
Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  R-ll. 


Name. 


Address. 


(Print  Name  and  Address) 


CRISP  MOLASSES  COOKIES 


1  cup  shortening,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Mo¬ 
lasses,  1  tablespoon  vinegar,  1  tablespoon  ginger,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  Yi  teaspoon  salt,  2  eggs,  well  beaten, 
1  teaspoon  soda,  1  tablespoon  hot  water,  6  cups  flour. 


Place  the  first  7  ingredients  in  a  saucepan  and  heat  to 
boiling.  Remove  from  stove,  cool  and  add  eggs,  soda 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  the  hot  water,  and  flour. 
Turn  out  on  floured  board  and  roll  very  thin.  Bake  on 
greased  baking  sheets  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (350°  F.) 
about  15  minutes.  Makes  6  dozen  crisp  cookies. 


Favorite  colors — pink,  red 
andyel  low — all  3  Roots,  one 
of  each  (value  75c)  for  25c! 
Or,  send  $!  for  I-  Roots,  these  same  3 
colors,  in  any  number  you  want  of  each. 
Burpee’s  Best  Dahlia  Dollar 
More  costly  varieties,  our  selection,  a  wonderful 
\alue — six  corneous  colors.  1  Root  of  each, 
labeled  with  variety  names  (value  over 
$3),  all  6  for  $1! 

All  Guaranteed  to  Bloom.  Postpaid. 

Rurvee’s  .Veto  Seed  Catalog  free. 


W. ATLEE  BURPEE  C 


463  Burpee  Bldp.,  Philadelphia 


HELP 

KIDNEYS  PASS 
3  LBS. A  DAY 


Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  Most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a 
day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
duo  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  cause 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling, 
pulfiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  sucessfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  Miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Washable  &  Regular 
The  only  house  catalogue  that  samples 
borders.  This  book  makes  papering 
as  simple  as  A.  B.  C.  to 
householders. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  our 
NEW  Wall  Paper  Catalogue 

Bigger  and  Better  Than  Ever 
CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 

916  Reeves  Ave.  Camden,  N.  J. 


FREE 


Bathrooms 

t.ions  $15.00. 
SCHLOSSMAN’ 


complete  $32.00.  Sinktub  combina- 
AGA  Gas  Ranges  $16.00.  Catalogue  free. 
S.  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


f*  Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  F; 
1  nnts,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, 1 


FURNACES 

for  literature. 


24  —  1,400  lb.  Pipe  or  Pipeless  —  $60. 
Why  pay  more— direct  from  factory.  Send 

Edwards  Furnace  Co.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


Do  you 
realize  that  just 
a  small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  loved  ones  and  an 
income  for  your  old  age  ? 

Write  us  today  for  full  information. 


AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jor 


J 


Vou  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 

cents — by  buying  at 

lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mail 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


CTTj 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(At  tout--  A  GUIDE  for 

POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.  F .  Payne Jl.M.  Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raisingpoultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
...  ...  culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 

a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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DRAWN  BY  IRIS  LEONARD,  NEW  YORK 

MEMORY  VERSE 


The  Falcon 

Why  should  my  sleepy  heart  be  taught 
To  whistle  mocking-bird  replies? 

This  is  another  bird  you’ve  caught. 
Soft-feathers,  with  a  falcon’s  eyes. 

The  bird  Imagination, 

That  flies  so  far,  that  dies  so  soon; 

Her  wings  are  colored  like  the  sun. 

Her  breast  is  colored  like  the  moon. 
Weave  a  chain  of  silver  twist. 

And  a  little  hood  of  scarlet  wool 
And  let  her  perch  upon  your  wrist. 

And  tell  her  she  is  beautiful. 

- — Elinor  Wylie. 


DRAWN  BY  NORMA  SALTER,  CONNECTICUT 


Dear  Our  Tagers — -Our  family  has  been  sub¬ 
scribing  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  years 
and  I  have  always  read  Our  Page  but  never  got 
tiie  courage  to  write  you  and  tell  you  how  much 
I  enjoy  it.  I  would  like  to  write  but  my  aim  is 
to  become  a  nurse.  I  graduated  from  high 
school  last  year  and  am  now  taking  a  post-grad¬ 
uate  course  in  the  same  school  in  chemistry  and 
home  economics  in  preparation  for  St.  John’s 
Nursing  School  in  Brooklyn  which  I  expect  to 
enter  next  September.  East  Hampton,  where 
I  live  is  a  famous  Summer  resort;  it  is  also 
the  site  of  “Home  Sweet  Home,”  the  childhood 
home  of  John  Howard  Paine.  Springs  is  in  the 
township  of  East  Hampton  but  is  five  miles 
awav  from  the  actual  village.  It  is  a  rural  dis¬ 
trict,  so  I  may  or  may  not  be  considered  a 
farmerette.  My  home  is  just  24  miles  from 
Mon  tank  Point  which  is  the  farthest  point  of 
the  eastern  end  of  Pong  Island.  My  hobbies  are 
writing,  collecting  stamps,  reading  and  writing 
to  pen  pals.  I  would  like  boys  and  girls  of  my 
age  to  write  to  me  and  I  promise  to  answer  the 
letters  faithfully,  no  matter  how  many  I  get. — 
Gertrude  Miller  (18),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends — My  parents  have  been  subscri¬ 
bers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  13  years.  As 
I  grew  older  and  learned  to  read  and  vrite.  I 
became  interested  in  Our  Page,  in  the  stories 
and  drawings  especially',  and  made  up  my  mind 
that  some  day'  I  would  send  some  contributions. 
I  really  do  believe  Our  Page  helps  a  growing 
bov  and  girl  a  lot  in  English  and  vocabulary. 
I  have  lived  on  a  New  Jersey  dairy  farm  all 
my  life. — Ebe  Zonehello  (13),  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls— This  is  the  first  time  1 
have  written  to  Our  Page  although  I  have  read 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite  a  while.  1 
am  18  years  of  age  and  very  much  interested 
in  outdoor  life,  particularly  in  farming.  Have 
had  a  vegetable  garden  for  three  years  and  hope 
to  have  one  this  Spring.  I  am  also  interested 
in  dairy  goats  and  certainly  would  like  to  have 
several  when  I  earn  the  money  to  get  them. 
Please  write  to  me  as  I  would  like  to  hare  pen 
pals  who  like  this  kind  of  life.  I  .e!D°y 
Rural  New-Yorker  very  much  and  think  that  it 
is  the  best  farm  paper  that  I  have  ever  read. — 
Laura  Wheeler  (18),  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Friends— To  those  who  arrange  and  read 
Our  Page  I  have  always  desired  to  make  some 
small  contribution.  Having  read  and  enjoyed 
completely  the  issue  which  came  in  the  mail 
todav,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  very  entertaining. 
I  admired  the  pen  and  ink  drawings  especially. 
—Isabelle  Simcox  (19),  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers — I’ve  practically  grown  up 
with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at  my  elbow,  and 
for  the  past  three  or  four  years  I  have  read 
Our  Page  eagerly.  I  am  15  years  old  and  a 
senior  in  high  school.  I  am  on  the  editorial 
board  of  our  school  paper  and  conduct  a  column 
of  poetry.  I  get  my  biggest  thrill  out  of  being 
the  only  girl  sports  writer  on  the  staff.  News¬ 
paper  work  is  my  goal. — Muriel  Renner  (lo), 
Ohio. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — A  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  was  given  to  my  father  as 
a  Christmas  gift,  but  I  enjoy  it  as  much  as  lie 
does.  I  am  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  animals 
and  I  have  a  scrap  book  of  animal  pictures.  I 
have  found  several  good  animal  pictures  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  I  enjoy  reading  the  letters 
from  other  readers  of  Our  Page.  I  think  Shirley 
Sack  is  a  very  good  artist,  and  I  am  sorry  she 
is  leaving  Our  Page. — Betty  Donaldson  (14), 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  Our  Pagers  —  I  have  seen  Shirley 
Sack’s  drawings  and  they  are  very  good.  So 
good  in  fact  that  I  have  often  wondered  what 
she  looked  like.  Then  when  that  self-portrait 
appeared  I  got  a  better  idea.  I  do  not  live  on 
a  farm,  but  I  am  very  busy  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer.  In  the  Winter  and  Fall  things 
are  dull,  so  during  the  Winter  months  I  prac¬ 
tice  ventriloquism  (the  art  of  throwing  the 
voice)  and  drawing.  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  other  bovs  and  girls  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  all  ages.  So  until  I  hear 
from  some  of  you  I’ll  remain  your  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  pal. — Jacob  Lawrence  (17),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Pagers — I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not 
written  before  but  honesty  I  have  been  so  busy 
helping  Daddy  with  the  barn  work  and  helping 
Mother  in  the  house.  You  see  I  am  the  only 
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DRAWN  BY  VYKIENA  BOS,  NEW  YORK 

Feb.  7.— Back  to  school  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  five  months  have  passed  since  the  eventful 
day  in  September  when  I  entered  college.  I’m 
still  a  freshman  but  one  that  has  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  college  life.  I  am  wondering  what 
I  will  be  like  four  years  hence. 

Feb.  22. — A  holiday  from  school  and  I  greatly 
welcomed  it.  Generally  when  Washington’s 
birthday  comes  around,  I  am  usually  found 
walking  in  the  woods  and  having  one  grand 
time  out  of  doors.  But  this  year  everything 
was  different.  I  caught  up  on  some  of  my 
studying  and  went  to  bed  early,  getting  a  good 
night’s  rest. 

Feb.  24. — Can  you  guess  whom  I  saw  today? 
No  other  than  that  genial  friend  of  ours,  Robin. 
Was  I  glad  to  see  him  back  north  again!  It 
seemed  good  to  hear  him  sing  and  I  did  hear 
him.  Why  he  actually  heralded  the  approach 
of  Spring!  I  also  found  some  pussy  willows. 
They,  too.  are  a  welcome  sight  after  a  long  and 
dreary  Winter.  Somehow  I’ve  never  really  liked 
Winter  even  though  I’ve  tried  to.  To  me  there’s 
nothing  like  the  gay.  sweet-scented,  clean  smell 
of  Spring.  Maybe  because  I  live  on  a  farm, 
that’s  why  I  feel  the  way  I  do.  But  in  any 
case  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  Winter  go. 
Much  as  I  love  the  whiteness  of  the  snow.  I 
adore  God’s  Spring  flowers  much  more. — Robbie. 


Jan.  15. — Nobody  was  at  home  toady  so  I 
thought  I  would  cook  some  rice.  I  put  a  kettle 
of  hot  water  on  the  stove  and  poured  the  pack- 
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age  of  rice  into  it.  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard 
it  boiling  over.  I  rushed  out  and  found  to  my 
surprise  rice  all  over  the  stove,  and  enough 
rice  altogether  to  feed  an  army!  I  kept  taking 
rice  out  of  the  kettle  until  nearly  every  pan 
was  full.  I  emptied  all  of  it  in  the  barrel 
and  nearly  filled  that!  What  a  mess!  When 
Dad  saw  the  rice  he  laughed  at  my  ignorance 
for  not  knowing  that  rice  swells. 

Jan.  16. — Dad  singed  his  hair  today.  He 
struck  a  match  on  the  wall,  and  the  match 
head  flew  off  and  landed  on  Dad’s  few  remain¬ 
ing  sprouts!  He  put  it  out  quickly  with  his 
hands. 

Jan.  25. — Made  a  pumpkin  pie  today,  but  it 

tasted  like  kerosene  oil.  I  put  a  pie  tin  on 

the  table  and  when  I  turned  my  back.  Dad 
picked  it  up  (accidently)  and  poured  kerosene 
in  it.  He  then  poured  it  out.  He  didn’t  realize 
I  was  going  to  use  the  pan!  You  can  imagine 
what  the  pie  tasted  like.  The  chickens  thought 
it  was  fine  anyway. 

Feb.  2. — The  ground  hog  came  out  to  his 

sorrow  today,  for  we  ate  him  for  supper.  He 
was  on  his  way  back,  for  he  saw  his  shadow, 
when  Dad  caught  him.  I  guess  six  weeks 

more  of  Winter  is  in  store  for  us.  Good  for 
skating,  which  means  some  hard  falls  for  me, 
if  I  decide  to  do  any  more  fancy  skating.  I’m 
still  black  and  blue  from  the  last  time  I  went. 
But  I  suppose  a  few  hard  knocks  are  expected 
in  life! — Half  Pint. 


Feb.  27. — I’m  sleepy  as  can  be  although  it’s 
onlv  7:30.  I  guess  it’s  because  I’m  tired  of 
changing  my  clothes,  if  anything.  Wonder  how 
many  people  dislike  changing  their  clothes  as 
much  as  I?  When  I  undress  for  bed  ’twill  be 
the  seventh  complete  change  today.  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  put  on  my  dressiest  dress — such  a  lot  of 
fuss,  too.  And  then  the  hired  car  didn’t  show 
up!  Had  to  change  to  my  ski  suit  and  plow 
(literally,  but  very  near  actual  truth)  through 
ruts  about  a  foot  deep — bike  and  all.  Oh,  what 
a  time!  Then  dress  for  the  city  again.  Too 
sleepy  to  write  more. 

Feb.  28. — Ah.  quite  a  nice  day  and  a  Sunday. 
We  haven’t  had  a  nice  Sunday  for  a  long,  long 
time,  so  we  planned  to  make  a  gala  affair  of 
the  afternoon.  All  plans  were  waylaid.  By  the 
time  dessert  was  eaten  after  dinner,  we  looked 
upon  a  world  engulfed  in  wild  eddies  of  snow¬ 
flakes. 

Resolved,  Not  to  olan  too  much  ahead  of  time 
for  Sunday  afternoons  (might  save  my  temper) . 
- — Chowdy  Pout. 


A  FAREWELL  LETTER 

Dear  Friends — It  is  with  regret  that  I  say 
adieu.  I  have  reached  my  20-year  mark  and 
will  I  miss  writing  for  Our  Page?  I  hope  to 
be  back  with  you  all  if  possible,  at  the  coming 
reunion.  Good  luck  to  you  all.  and  I’ll  always 
read  Our  Page. — Florence  Hopkins,  Connecticut. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  OUR  PAGE 

The  other  evening  my  father  told  me  an  amus¬ 
ing  incident  which  I  though  quite  funny.  I 
thought  you  would  enjoy  hearing  it. 

Several  vears  ago  my  father  and  uncle  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  Steuben  County  to  visit  a  friend. 
One  day  my  father  and  his  friend  were  trying 
to  fix  a  gasoline  engine  in  a  sawmill.  They 
worked  all  morning  but  failed  to  start  it.  They 
went  to  the  house,  leaving  the  door  to  the  mill 
wide  open.  About  half  an  hour  later  my  uncle 
came  riming  into  the  house  greatel.v  excited. 

“Say,”  he  said,  “I  have  that  thing  started  up 
in  the  sawmill  but  I  can’t  stop  it!” 

“Stop  it,”  said  the  owner,  “Let  it  run.  We’ve 
been  trving  to  start  the  thing  all  morning!” 

I  hope  vou  have  enjoyed  this  story. — Florence. 


child  at  home,  although  I  do  have  a  brother. 
So  I  have  to  be  boy  and  girl  both  in  my  home. 
I  am  planning  on  writing  more  about,  the  his¬ 
toric  places  around  my  home  and  other  places 
that  I  have  visited.  I  hope  you  won’t  get  tired 
of  hearing  about  history.  We  live  13  miles 
from  the  historic  city  of  Frederick  of  Civil  War 
fame.  I  have  ridden  by  the  pretty  little  brick 
house  of  Barbara  Friecliie  many  times  and  hope 
to  go  through  it  some  day.  Then  there  is  the 
Justice  Laney  house  with  its  slave  quarters  and 
the  beautiful  Rose  Hill  Manor,  home  of  the  first 
Governor  of  Maryland.  Governor  Johnson.  Also 
the  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery  where  are  buried  Bar¬ 
bara  Friecliie  and  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author 
of  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  Then  there  is 
a  large  hotel  named  for  him. — Phyllis  Parlee 
(18),  Maryland. 


PEN  AND  INK  —  BY  LENA  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 


STATE  TROOPER  —  BY  LENA  MILLER, 
NEW  YORK 


OLD-FASHIONED  DANCES  —  BY  LEONA 
LASKY,  NEW  YORK 


ORIGINAL  POEM5 

[HE 
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DRAWN  BY  RUFUS  QUINN,  NEW  YORK 


ETERNAL  WEALTH 

There’s  wonder  in  the  heavens,  and 
There’s  beauty  in  the  sea; 

And  you  can  find  a  fortune 
In  the  forest,  or  the  lea. 

The  man  who  seeks  eternal  wealth, 

If  he  is  really  smart. 

Will  step  outside,  and  find  a  spot 
That’s  near  to  nature's  heart. 

And  here  he’ll  pause  in  fragrance  rare. 

To  view  his  new-found  quest. 

The  trickling  brook  and  wooded  bank 
Will  put  his  mind  at  rest, 

And  he  will  realize  that  here 
A  fortune  he  has  made. 

By  feeling  deep  within  his  heart, 

The  splendor  of  a  glade. 

— Rufus  Quinn  (17),  New  York. 

HERE’S  LAUGHING  AT  US 

So  you  are  what  they  call  a  poet! 

I  shouldn’t  rub  it  in — you  know  it, 

And  though  you’ve  written  verses  many 
The’ve  never  brought  you  in  a  penny. 

Some  days,  for  hours  at  a  time 
You’ll  labor  at  a  single  rhyme. 

And  then,  a  brilliant  inspiration 
Breaks  into  your  concentration. 

Y’ou’ll  scrape  and  slave  and  sweat  away. 
You’ll  do  it  ’till  your  dying  day. 

How  come  I  know  what  poets  do? 

That’s  simple.  Fellow.  I’m  one.  too! 

— Muriel  Renner  (15),  Ohio. 

TO  MOM 

I’m  not  the  kind  that  shows  my  love, 

By  making  pretty  speeches. 

But  down  inside  I  think  you’re  grand. 

In  fact  you’re  cream  and  peaches. 

Why  is  it  when  I  try  to  say. 

The  words  that  would  tell  you  so. 

They  seem  to  stick  right  in  my  throat. 

And  I’ll  turn  away  and  go. 

I  wish  I  had  another’s  ways. 

So  I  could  make  you  see 
That  no  one  is  dearer  in  all  this  world. 
Than  you  are.  Mother,  to  me. 

— Florence  Hopkins  (19),  Connecticut. 


MARCH 

After  the  gentle  mockery  of  February. 

With  strong  hints  of  Spring  now  and  then. 
We  shiver  at  the  thoughts 
Of  March  again. 

Cold — blustery — conceited ; 

With  all  the  earmarks 
Of  a  pent-up  fool 
Who  brings  chilled  sunshine 
And  scorns  and  teases 
The  gentle  April  rain. 

— Isabelle  Simcox  (19),  New  York. 


LAKES 

There  are  lakes  with  waves  choppy  and  blue, 
AVhich  cast  an  adventurous  spell  over  you. 
There  are  lakes  whose  waves  are  riding  so  high, 
Thev  look  as  if  they  touch  the  sky. 

There  are  waves  that  beat  on  a  rocky  shore, 
And  send  by  echoes  their  steady  roar. 

Ah.  but  a  lake  that  is  tranquil  and  green. 

That  lulls  you  into  a  quiet  dream, 

Such  a  quiet,  peaceful  little  lake 
Is  the  kind  that  only  God  can  make. 

— Paul  Dunaway  (15),  New  York. 


LETTERS' 
WANTED 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Violet  and  Elise 
Unger,  333  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York,  with  the 
name  and  State  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
letter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Agnes  Oliver  (13),  Pennsylvania;  Norma 
Kohler  (15),  Pennsylvania;  Laura  Wheeler  (18*. 
Massachusetts;  Barbara  Fredinnick  (13),  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Gertrude  Miller  (18),  New  York;  Ken¬ 
neth  Bruer  (17).  New  York;  Lillian  Burger 
(17),  New  Jersey;  Thelma  Davis  (13).  New 
York;  Anna  Chacolos  (16),  New  York;  Donna 
Welts  (12),  Maine. 


DRAWN  BY  SELMA  LATHROP,  MASS. 


March  is  here  in  full  force  with  its  surprise 
attacks  of  snow  flurrys  and  warm  weather.  Some 
of  the  early  flowers  are  already  poking  up 
through  the  damp  earth.  Before  wo  know  it 
Spring  will,  indeed,  be  here.  Robbie  has  al¬ 
ready  seen  a  robin.  There  is  something  about 
the  first  song  of  a  robin  that  gives  one  a  warm 
glad  feeling  inside. 

There  are  many  new  members  whom  we  wel¬ 
come  to  Our  Page  this  month.  May  you  enjoy 
many  happy  hours  with  us  and  may  you  make 
many  new  friends  from  many  States.  But  in 
welcoming  new  members  we  must  say  good-by 
to  one  who  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time, 
Florence  Hopkins,  who  has  entertained  us  with 
her  many  beautiful  and  enjoyable  poems.  We 
all  join  In  wishing  her  the  best  of  luck  and  we 
shall  look  forward  to  seeing  her  at  the  reunion 
this  Summer.  , 

Send  all  contributions  to  \iolet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  that  month. 
Contributions  are  welcome  at  any  time  but  if 
received  later  than  that  date  they  must  be  held 
over  until  the  next  month. 
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House, 


"Our  hens  reached  as  high  as 
72%  production''  — says  Herman 
Kube,  owner  oi  this  Jamesway 
Streamline  Poultry  House. 


|"New  Idea"  in  silos 
I  —  Jamesway  Ensilage 
JKeeper  —  oilers  great 
advantages  in  keeping 
qualities,  durability, 
convenience,  economy. 


When  I  first  considered  the  possibility 
of  building  a  cold  storage  for  apples  on 
the  farm  it  seemed  like  a  rather  remote 
possibility.  Yet,  here  I  am  two  years 
later  with  such  a  storage. 

I  got  into  the  habit  of  discussing  the 
farm  storage  question  with  fruit-growng 
friends  whenever  I  met  them  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  fruit  meetings.  It  seemed  strange 
how  often  I  heard  the  words  “now  that 
I  have  a  cold  storage  I  don’t  see  how  I 
ever  got  along  without  one”  or  words  to 
that  effect.  After  several  friends  had  so 
expressed  themselves  at  one  meeting  I 
was  even  a  little  suspicious,  and  wonder¬ 
ed  if  it  might  not  be  a  case  of  “misery 
likes  company.”  However,  I  was  finally 
convinced  of  their  sincerity  and  that  these 
growers  really  believed1  that  their  stor¬ 
ages  had  been  a  financial  asset  to  them. 

My  next  step  was  to  visit  several  of 
these  farm  storages  and  to  talk  with  the 
owners  about  plans.  I  then  wrote  to  an 
even  half  dozen  other  growers  who  had 
storages  and  asked  their  advice  in  regard 
to  type  of  construction,  size,  height,  in¬ 
sulation,  refrigeration,  methods  of  piling 
boxes  etc.  Before  replies  were  received  I 
visited  Massachusetts  State  College  and 
talked  with  Professors  Gunness  and  Cole 
and  received  much  good  advice  as  well  as 
tentative  building  plans.  Everyone  asked 
for  advice  tried  to  be  helpful,  and  after 
considering  the  various  suggestions  made 
I  decided  on  the  following  building. 

The  dimensions  would  be  40  feet  wide 
by  62  feet  long  and  about  22  feet  high, 
since  we  wished  a  storage  of  about  20.000 
bushel  capacity.  There  should  be  two 
floors  because  our  best  location  was  in  a 
side  hill  and  -we  should  thus  have  an 
easy  way  of  loading  or  unloading  at  each 
floor  level.  We  decided  on  a  frame  build¬ 
ing,  using  a  double  2x4  construction  for 
the  side  walls.  The  two  by  four  were 
staggered  and  so  spaced  as  to  make 
provision  for  10  inches  of  granulated  cork 
between  the  walls.  The  roof  rafters  used 
were  2x10  inches  and  the  space  between 
them  was  filled  with  granulated  cork.  The 
rafters  were  given  a  one  foot  pitch  from 
'the  center  to  the  eaves,  so  as  to  have  a 
slightly  sloping  roof. 

Since  the  weight  of  the  apples  on  the 
second  floor  would  be  considerable  when 
fully  loaded.  12  inch  steel  I-beams  were 
decided  on  for  the  supports.  Floor  joists 
3x12  inches  were  placed  on  them,  spaced 
on  14  inch  centers.  The  I-beams  were 
supported  by  two  rows  of  steel  H-columns 
on  small  cement  piers.  The  II-columns 
were  decided  upon  because  we  found  they 
could  be  purchased  cheaper  than  the  more 
usual  round  lally  columns.  Two  inches 
of  sheet  cork  were  used,  for  insulation  in 
the  lower  floor,  and  three  inches . on  the 
side  walls  where  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  It  may  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  four  inches  of  sheet  cork  for  both 
floor  and  side  walls,  below  gound  level, 
would  not  have  been  better.  We  were  ad¬ 
vised.  however,  that  the  interest  on  the 
extra  investment  would  just  about,  equal 
the  cost  for  the  additional  electricity  used 
in  cooling  so  we  decided  on  the  lesser 
amount  of  insulation. 

The  side  walls  were  covered  with  water¬ 
proof  paper  and  novelty  siding  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  water  proof  paper  and  matched 
sheathing  on  the  inside.  The  roof  was  the 
standard  tar  and  gravel  construction 
supposedly  good  for  about  15  years.  Along 
the  entire  east  side  of  the  storage  build¬ 
ing  and  18-foot  wide  lean-to  was  built  for 
housing  the  machine  room,  small  office, 
toilet  and  packing  room.  For  this  lean- 
to  we  used  two  by  four  inch  for  studding 
with  the  space  between  studs  filled  with 
granulated  cork  for  insulation.  Six  inches 
of  cork  and  shavings  were  used  above  the 
ceiling  of  this  room,  for  insulation. 
Granulated  cork  was  used  until  the 
supply  was  exhausted  and  then  shavings 
to  complete  the  job. 

The  building  was  started  about  May  1 
and  was  ready  for  the  installation  of  re¬ 
frigerating  machinery  about  August  1. 
The  chief  delay  encountered  was  on  the 
excavation  work  due  to  much  rainy 
weather  through  May,  which  made  the 
clay  subsoil  very  difficult  to  handle.  We 
found  that  even  a  crawler  type  tractor 
could  mire  itself  in  wet  clay. 

The  building  Avas  constueted  under  con¬ 
tract — the  owner  being  allowed  credit  for 
labor  and  materials  furnished  by  him. 
The  owner  also  had  to  furnish  insulation 
materials,  water  connections  and  electri¬ 
cal  work.  A  separate  contract  was  made 
for  installing  the  refrigerating  machinery. 
Some  changes  in  plans  were  made  as  the 
building  progressed  but  these  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  actual  cost,  and  paid  for  as 
extras  by  the  owner. 

Refrigerating  machinery,  using  Freon 
gas  as  the  cooling  agent,  was  decided  on. 
The  cost  of  this  was  somewhat  cheaper 
than  for  the  ammonia  machines.  We  are 
told  that  such  machines  are  used'  exten¬ 
sively  for  air  conditioning  in  various  types 
of  buildings.  Two  compressors  each 
operated  with  a  seven  and  one-half  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor,  were  installed  in 
the  machine  room  along  with  a  300  gallon 
sump  tank  and  water  ptunp.  Two  de- 


Jamesway  Iron-Clad  machine 
shed  gives  protection  against 
fire  and  weather. 


on  the  east  side  and  the  fruit  in  the  center 
of  the  stacks  on  the  west  side  was  the 
ripest  of  all.  I  believe  this  difficulty  can 
be  overcome  another  year  by  carrying  the 
cold  air  ducts  across  to  the  west  side  of 
the  storage  rooms,  and  by  leaving  a  space 
of  two  or  three  inches  between  the  tiers, 
every  two  or  three  rows,  for  better  air 
circulation. 

After  one  season’s  experience  with  a 
cold  storage  on  the  farm  I  would  sum¬ 
marize  the  advantages  as  follows : 

1.  A  portion  of  the  rush  at  harvest 
time  is  avoided  as  the  grower  can  give 
all  his  atention  to  harvesting,  and  the 
packing  can  be  done  later. 

2.  A  fresh  pack  can  always  be  sent  to 
market. 

3.  The  pack  can  be  varied  to  meet  the 
market  or  the  customer’s  demands. 

4.  The  farm  storage  will  provide  pro¬ 
ductive  work  for  the  regular  help  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

5.  Many  sales  can  be  made  at  the 
storage  to  peddlers  and  others  with  a  net 
return  to  the  grower  of  considerably  more 
than  he  would  get  for  shipping  to  the 
larger  city  markets.  This  is  especially 
true  for  those  growers  who  have  good 
local  markets. 

6.  The  lower  grades  and  drops  can 
usually  be  sold  to  much  better  advantage. 
In  heavy  crop  years  there  may  be  no  de¬ 
mand  for  them  at  harvest  time  but  a 
month  or  two  later  such  grades  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  sold  for  enough  to  help 
materially  with  harvesting  expenses. 

There  are  probably  disadvantages  of 
having  a  cold  storage  on  the  farm  but 
these  are  not  so  evident  as  the  advantages. 
It  is  certainly  a  disadvantage  that  a 
grower  must  tie  up  a  considerable  amount 
of  capital  in  a  building  which  he  can  use 
for  only  five  or  six  months  of  the  year. 
It  also  means  that  he  will  have  to  be  on 
the  job  most  of  the  Winter  months.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  in  many  cases,  a 
grower  with  a  home  storage  will  be  well 
repaid.  The  increased  returns  from  the 
advantages  he  has  in  marketing  his  crop 
may  mean  the  difference  between  a  profit 
and  a  loss.  In  a  year  like  1937  it  may 
mean  the  difference  between  a  large  loss 
and  a  smaller  one.  Large  crops  like  those 
of  1926  and  1937  do  not  occur  very  fre¬ 
quently  and  the  fruit  grower  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  likely  to  be  many 
better  years  in  between. 

Putney,  Yt.  william  rr.  d  arrow. 


Above  — Modern  Jamesway  Iron-Clad 
barn  oi  Alex  McLaughlin.  Left  — 
Interior  of  a  Jamesway  barn.  James¬ 
way  also  has  one  story  Iron-Clad 
stables  with  Crop  Keeper  for  storage 
of  chopped  hay,  straw  and  feed  grains. 


Building  a  Cold  Storage  on  the  Farm 


fusers,  or  cooling  units,  were  placed  along 
the  east  side  on  the  lower  floor.  These 
have  two  horsepower  motors  with  fans 
attached  for  sucking  the  cooling  air  over 
the  coils  and  blowing  it  out  into  the 
storage  rooms. 

The  original  plan  called  for  cooling  the 
water  by  spraying  it  onto  the  roof  of  the 
building.  We  finally  decided  to  use  in¬ 
stead  a  small  spray  tower  built  on  the 
side  hill  above  the  storage.  The  water  is 
pumped  to  this  tower  through  a  two-inch 
pipe  and  sprayed  out  through  two  nozzles, 


15  when  heavy  loading  of  the  storage 
rooms  with  the  McIntosh  began. 

As  each  storage  room  is  about  10  feet 
high,  we  decided  to  pile  the  apples  10 
crates  high.  This  left  a  space  of  about  a 
foot  above  the  apples  for  air  circulation. 
A  two  to  four  inch  space  was  also  left 
about  the  side  walls.  The  boxes  were  piled 
five  high,  then  1x4  inch  boards  were  laid 
for  walkways  and  to  help  tie  the  various 
tiers  together  and  the  boxes  then  piled 
to  10  high. 

The  storage  rooms  were  loaded  when 


Cold  storage  at  Green  Mountain  Orchards,  Putney,  Vt.,  built  in  1937.  This  photo¬ 
graph  teas  taken  tvhile  the  grounds  were  being  graded  tcith  tractor  and  road  scraper. 
The  storage  has  a  capacity  of  20,000  bushels  of  apples.  The  lean-to  contains  the 
machine  room,  small  office,  toilet  and  packing  room. 


returning  by  gravity  to  the  sump  tank. 

The  building  was  finished  and  the 
machinery  installation  completed  by  Au¬ 
gust  15  so  that  we  had  a  chance  to  test 
it  out  on  150  bushels  of  Red  Astrachan 
apples.  A  peddler  offered  us  50  cents  per 
bushel  for  them  in  ring  faced  bushels.  By 
keeping  them  in  the  cooler  and  peddling 
them  out  we  were  able  to  sell  them  for 
$1.25  with  the  package  returned.  We 
figured  our  selling  cost  at  about  25  cents 
per  bushel  and  saved  enough  of  this  va¬ 
riety  to  pay  the  electric  bill  to  September 


the  temperature  averaged  40  degrees 
Farenheit  or  slightly  above.  We  expected 
to  pull  this  down  to  32  degrees  Farenheit 
within  a  week  after  loading  but  found 
that  it  took  about  three  weeks  instead. 
The  heat  was  not  taken  out  of  the  apples 
in  the  center  of  the  stacks  as  rapidly  as 
it  should  have  been.  This  was  especially 
true  on  the  west  side  of  the  storage  roms, 
which  was  farthest  away  from  the 
blowers,  and  was  very  evident  later  as 
the  fruit  was  removed  for  packing.  The 
fruit  on  the  west  side  was  riper  than  that 


Mr.  Farmer:  Before  you  build  or  remodel  ANY  kind 
of  farm  building — find  out  about  Jamesway  IRON¬ 
CLAD  and  Streamlined  Dairy  and  Horse  Barns, 
Hog  and  Poultry  Houses,  and  Jamesway  Equipment. 

When  you  see  Jamesway  farm  buildings  you  know  the 
farmer  who  owns  them  is  getting  ahead.  There's  a  double 
idea  back  of  Jamesway  barns  and  poultry  houses  — 

1.  The  buildings  are  more  than  mere  shelters. 

2.  The  buildings  produce  larger  farm  incomes. 

Jamesway  is  the  scientific,  up-to-date  way  —  buildings 
designed  to  provide  more  even  temperatures  the  year 
around — temperatures  that  increase  production  and  save 
on  feed  costs.  Jamesway  engineers,  backed  by  many  years 
of  successful  experience,  have  shown  the  way  to  more 
profitable  farming  by  practical  use  of  new  ideas  in  design, 
construction,  insulation,  ventilation,  and  iron-cladding. 

Earn- As-You -Go-Plan 

In  addition,  Jamesway  engineers  have  shown  thousands  of 
farmers  how  to  make  each  new  improvement  pay  for  the  next 
one,  without  large  investment.  More  milk  from  cows,  larger 
litters  from  sows,  more  eggs  from  hens,  gives  you  BETTER 
FARM  INCOME  —  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  put  YOUR  farm  on 
the  Jamesway  Earn-As-You-Go-Plan !  The  earlier  you  get  started 
the  quicker  you  can  increase  your  farm  income,  so  act  at  once. 

Let  a  Jamesway  man  help  you.  He  lives  and  works  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  He  knows  farm  problems  and  how  to  solve  them.  He 
has  studied  farm  buildings  —  and  knows  the  best  way  to  plan 
barns  and  poultry  houses  that  make  money.  He  is  backed  by 
Jamesway’s  long  experience  in  planning  buildings  for  all  livestock, 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,  238,  Ft.  Atkinson, Wis. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Mason  City,  Iowa  Oakland,  Calif. 


See  coupon  — >  check  the  items  you  would  like  to 
know  about.  A  Jamesway  man  will  call  and  ex- 
^  plain  how  to  get  them  on  the  Earn-As- 
You-Go-Plan — no  obligation. 


f  mm  mm  wm  Mail  the  coupon  now  !  ■  m  m  m  ag 

JAMES  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  238,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.;  Elmira,  N.Y. ;  ■ 

lason  City,  la.;  Oakland,  Calif.  (Mail  to  nearest  office) 
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|  □  Remodeling, 

1 


,  □  Ventilation,  □  Equipment. 

( Check  items  you  are  interested  in.) 

Interested  in  □  Chick  Brooder,  □  Cow  Stalls,  □  Drinking  Cups, 
Name . . . . . . . . . . 
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IRe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OFFICIAL  BIPOD  TESTED 

nPkiklCVI  if  A  Kl  E  A  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  from  a  breeder 

P  c  |\|  |\|  g  T  L  V  A  IM  I  A  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE 
CTATC  QIIDFD  VI^FD  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Tube  Agglutination 
a  I  IE  «JwrE*vw  ■  w  "  •»  ja  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  “Big  Type.”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs” . 

SPECIAL  MATING  WHITE  LEGHORNS— No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  ■O-OO— 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  WHITE  ROCKS  “True  to  Type” .  9.50—100 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  R.  I.  REDS  “None  Better” .  9.50—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  11.00—100 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  “No  Leghorns” .  '.75—100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  Accurate” .  otk  inn 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  Accurate"  - .  insnllinn 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS  —  Direct  from  Gove  &  Cobb .  0.50—100 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS  — All  Barred  Color .  10.00—100 

NOW  I— Buy  Sexed  Chicks  With  Confidence 

Accuracy  guaranteed.  In  order  to  supply  our  many  customers  with  guaranteed  SEXED 
CHICKS  wo'  now  use  the  Gentle  Methods  by  graduates  of  Ix>s  Angeles,  California  Sexing 
Association You be  absolixtelv  sure  when  you  order  sexed  chicks  from  our  hatchery. 
BreXs  uscd  hi  Te  special  °mating  Leghorns  listed  below  are  Ga*on  and  Leader  Strain, 
choice  birds,  from  Pens  that  do  not  show  a  single  B.  W.  D.  Beactor. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $18-100  cookmis,  $3.00-100 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  ACCURATE  $20-100  Cockerels,  S3.50-100 

Send  lo  a  chick,  bal.  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Add  '/2c  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA.  “Largest  State  Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pa.” 


Get  this 
WOLF 
GUIDE  BOOK 

AND 

CALENDAR 

CATALOG 


it's  FREE 


TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  YEAR  ROUND  PROFITS  WITH 

wolf:  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS 

Get  this  big  new  guide  book  and  Calendar-Cat¬ 
alog  _ it's  packed  with  facts  you  should  know. 

It  tells  why  Wolf  Breeders  are  under  APA  inspec¬ 
tion  . . .  why  they  are  bloodtested  . . . 
gft  CA  and  why  they  are  bred  for  big  Egg 
I  wljvU  production.  1 1  Profitable  breeds  at 
**  moneysaving  prices,  by  ordering 

now.  Send  for  WOLF'S  Big  Guide 
Book  and  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

Write  Box  5, 


PER 

100 

UP 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  GIBS0NBURG,  OHIO 


MOkllATA  IEf*LlftDklC  24  years  of  breeding  assures  you  of  larger  and  better  chicks,  higher 
lUNlATA  LEGHORN)  livability,  pullets  mature  early,  larger  eggs  and  higher  flock 
average.  Breeders  are  2  to  7  years  old,  weighing  up  to  ^^s.,  on  free  range  Write  for 
1’REE  photos  of  our  farm  and  stock,  also  price  of  Day  Old  Chicks,  Day  Old  Pullets  &. 
,  Cockerels,  also  Pullets  2  to  6  weeks  old. 

1  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Poultry  raisers  don't  fail  to  get  this  free  catalog.  Its  many  facts  are  recorded  for  your  benefit.  _  If 
you  have  had  previous  literature  from  us,  a  cent  postal  card  with  your  name  and  address,  wiU  bring 
it  to  you  just  the  same.  ONE  NEW  IDEA  you  may  gain  from  it.  will  repay  you  many  times  for 
the  writing.  Send  your  name  now  l  Mailed  to  you  at  once  —  simply  for  the  asking. 

EARLE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 


TH0RNW00D  BLODDED  CHICKS 


rT^^^T^^HfmbreedinTforhifilwiiB^ecords,  makes  our  Famous  Blooded  Chicks  second  to 
none?  Sensational  Egg  Production,  Large,  Quick-Maturing  Broilers  insure  highest  profits.  Order 
now.  or  send  lor  Big  Free  4-Color  Poultry  Book.  100  %_  live  ^arrival  guaranteed. 

_  _  _  __  _  _  _  A  A  Select  AAA  Exhi  bi  ti  on  “ 

c.a.s.ms  LOW  PREPAID  PRICES  ioo  500  ioo  500 

BL,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $  6-75  $33-00  5*7-75  $38-00 

Bd  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands .  7-50  37-00  S'rR  42'99 

Bf  Orps.,  Bf.  &  Wh.  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds.  . . .  8-50  42-00  .2'5R  ^Z'RR 

S  L  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants .  9-50  47.00  IP'??,  -P^-OO 

Assorted:  100— $5-50:  Heavy  Mixed— $6-75-  Orders  Less  Than  *00  Slightly 
THORNWOOP,  INC. Dept.  200  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Hatched  in 
World’s  Largest 
Incubators 
All  Bloodtested 


SMITHS  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

10Q0-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  IOO  500  1000  BT!nnT3jlli 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  . . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00  WffPMf'y 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS  (Parmenter  Strain) .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  7-50  37.50  75.00 

Large  Type  English  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (90 %  #uar.)  $13-100;  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels,  53-100. 
AH  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


WEADER'S  HI -QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  Carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Safe  arrival  of  Chicks  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  advertise¬ 
ment  or  write  for  Circular.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  §0  100  500 

White,  Buff  or  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas . $3.98  $7.45  536.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4  23  7.95  38.50 

White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.23  7.95  38.50 

New  Hampshire  Beds,  Buff  Minorcas,  Red-Bock  Cross... . . .  4.73  8.95  43.50 

Assorted . $6.95:  White  and  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas .  5.23  9.95  48.50 

WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Inc.  Box  R  McCLURE,  PA. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD).  Electric  hatched. 

PromDt  Shipment.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per—  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) .. .$4.50  $8.50  $41  $80 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  5.00  9.50  46  90 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.75  11.00  53  105 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  hooks  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS  . $14.00  $67.50  $135.00 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR  &  WH  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  8.00  48.00  80.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS  .  1000  50.00  100.00 

. RICH  FI  EL  D.  ’f*A? 

CLOVERDALE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Patronize  a  World  War  Veteran  like  thousands  of  others  have  done.  When  you  buy  Cloverdale  Chicks 
vou  are  buying  chicks  that  are  hatched  by  a  World  War  Veteran.  Ail  eggs  set  weigh  24  oz.  &  over, 
and  are  from  culled  &  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Hatches  even1  Monday.  _  ,  „  , 

1  ,ir(ra  Tvne  S  C  White  &  Br.  Leghorns,  $6.50-100:  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  T.  Reds,  $7.-100. 

K  H  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons  White  Wvandottes,  $7.50-100:  Heavy  Mix,  $6.-100.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid  C  O  D  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA.,  CLOYD  NIEMONP.  Prop. 


NIEMOND’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

$gv$!? |  s 

NIEMOND’S  H&ATCHERY?CU’  '  "  BOX  *  R. .  M?ALISTERV°  LLE?  PA. 


Measuring  Trends  With  Our 
Fruit  Growers 

(Continued  from  Page  230) 
trees.  Remember  that  one-quarter  of  the 
bearing  trees  of  today  are  past  30  years 
of  age.  and  that  one-half  will  average 
around  26  years  of  age — getting  along  in 
years.  Looking  at  it  that  way,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  so  bad. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  young 
trees  were  the  most  profitable  trees,  and 
that  most  sections  of  the  country  had 
made  their  reputations  with  young  trees. 
To  this  the  discussions  in  the  “Question 
Box’’  added  support,  with  such  questions 
as  “I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  grow¬ 
ing  large  fruit  trees.  What  is  the  solu¬ 
tion?”  And  “With  a  total  of  85  acres  of 
orchard,  I  am  convinced  that  trees  be¬ 
tween  bearing-age  and  about  20  years  old 
are  by  far  the  most  profitable,  even 
though  the  yields  per  tree  thereafter  may 
be  higher  and  the  trees  in  good  vigor  and 
well-cared-for.” 

Fortunately  there  is  some  hope  for  the 
answer  to  this  problem  from  trials  at  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Ge¬ 
neva  with  some  new  semi-dwarfing  root¬ 
stocks.  Thorough  testing  is  needed,  but 
the  possibility  is  there. 

Nevertheless,  interest  in  other  fruits 
than  the  apple  is  here  to  command  at¬ 
tention.  The  peach  leads  the  list,  and 
this  means  varieties  ripening  earlier  than 
Elberta.  Buyers  have  been  demanding 
fruit  immaturely  picked,  which  means 
poor  color  and  poor  flavor,  and  this  in 
turn  has  reacted  against  Elberta  and  the 
peach  generally.  The  new  thought  is  for 
the  production  of  earlier  ripening  varie¬ 
ties  to  advance  the  season,  higher  quality 
fruits  to  satisfy  the  customer,  better  rip¬ 
ened  fruit,  and  more  peaches  consumed 
at  home. 

Some  growers  have  found  salvation 
from  the  mortgage  in  “ultra-diversifica¬ 
tion.”  One  grower  recalled  the  prediction 
in  1923  of  the  decline  of  the  Concord 
grape  industry  by  II.  W.  Collingwood, 
then  editor  of  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  the  deploring  by  him  of  any  one-crop 
system.  In  1924,  this  grower  first  gave 
up  golf,  then  reduced  his  vineyard  from 
58  acres  to  15,  and  added  to  his  list 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
peaches,  prunes,  and  even  gooseberries 
and  currant.  His  experiences  have  taught 
him  to  fight  shy  of  new  varieties  until 
proved  worthy  of  commercial  planting. 
The  new  varieties  of  strawberries  failed 
him.  Dorset!  proved  a  poor  producer, 
whereas  Howard  17  (Premier)  paid  well. 
Red  currants,  following  the  severe  W  in¬ 
ter  of  1933-34  came  through  with  a  crop 
of  20  tons  worth  614  cents  a  pound,  less 
one  cent  a  pound  for  picking. 

Then  there  is  the  blueberry,  offering 
an  opportunity  on  acid  soils  with  high 
water  table.  But  only  a  capitalist  can 
afford  to  start  a  plantation  because  it 
takes  a  large  quantity  of  plants  per  acre 
and  prices  are  high — somewhere  around 
$1,000  an  acre.  Beside  these  there  is  the 
Montmorency  sour  cherry  for  freezing 
and  for  canning,  the  sweet  cherry  for  the 
fresh  fruit  trade  and  for  maraschino  pro¬ 
cessing,  prunes  for  preserving,  Damsons 
for  jams,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  It 
makes  an  interesting  point  of  view  to  de- 
elop,  particularly  with  markets  so  close 
to  hand  and  climate  and  soil  that  favor 
many  horticultural  crops. 

It  may  seem  that  cultural  practices 
were  neglected.  No,  indeed.  From  New 
England  again  came  the  advocates  of  the 
sod  mulch  system  for  the  apple.  It  was 
explained  that  clean  cultivation  means 
the  exhaustion  of  organic  matter  and  the 
decline  of  nitrogen,  so  that  today,  follow¬ 
ing  years  of  clean  cultivation,  we  are  in 
an  era  which  calls  for  a  “built-up  pro¬ 
gram  for  nitrogen  in  the  orchard.  Culti¬ 
vation  must  be  early,  often  when  the 
grower  is  busy  fighting  scab,  further  it  is 
easier  to  spray  in  a  sod  orchard  than  in 
a  clean  cultivated  one.  Yet  a  mulch  is 
expensive  and  takes  work  to  develop. 
Theoretically,  a  pound  of  mulch  per  year 
per  square  foot  is  the  right  amount, 
which  means  21  tons  per  acre  per  year, 
if  every  square  foot  is  covered !  But  this 
is  prohibitive.  If  only  enough  is  used 
for  the  young  tree  as  first,  114  tons  will 
furnish  mulch  for  an  eight-foot  cricle 
around  each  tree  for  an  acre.  Building 
up  the  organic  matter  while  the  orchard 
is  young  is  a  good  practice  and  means 
delaying  the  mowing  for  the  first  three  or 
four  years.  After  that  the  orchard  should 
be  mowed  early. 

Sod  means  a  mouse  problem.  With  the 
new  poisons  now  available,  10  cents 
worth  of  poison  will  take  care  of  1.300 
bait  spots.  There  are  seven  kinds  of 
mice  found  in  orchards.  Only  those 
which  build  runways,  however,  are  dan¬ 
gerous  to  orchard  trees.  The  approved 
practice,  therefore,  is  to  first  see  if  there 
are  any  runways  in  the  orchard.  If  there 
are,  then  bait  them — proper  details  from 
the  County  Agent  or  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Quite  in  line  with  the  demand  for  bet- 


I  WILL 


SHARE 


PROFITS 


«>.  with  you 


■  BF"  you  answer  this  ad  promptly.  I’ll 
►  send  you  FREE  Profit-Sharing 
*  ®  Certificate  worth  $3.00  on  every 
100  Day-Olds  ordered  this  season. 

w.  w.  kerlin 

Do  You  Want  Profits  Like  These? 

Over  212,000  eggs  from  1,047  unculled  Pullets. 
Labor  profit  in  1  year  $3,329.49:  W.  S.  Crowl, 
Okla.  In  1  year  246  pullets  averaged  222  eggs 
each:  Albin  Moissio,  N.  Y.  Only  two  cockerels 
out  of  300  pullet  chicks.  Raised  298.  Laying  at 
4  months  old:  W.  J.  White,  Pa. 

Breeding 

Profit-Making 

KERLIN -QUALITY 

S.C.White  Leghorns 

Nearly  40  Years 
Every  Breeder 
State  Bloodtested 

Solve  the  Poultry 
Puzzle  and  make  big 
money.  I'll  send  you 
the  answer  free. 

KERLIN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

250  Walnut  Road,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


95%  Sex 
Guarantee  I 

DAY  -  OLD 
PULLETS 
CHICKS 
COCKERELS 

100%  Live 
Delivery 


Twice  as  Many  .  .  . 
Layers  From  Each 
IOO  Chicks  .... 


SPRUNGER  l 

SEXED 

PULLETS  OR  COCKERELS 


Start  with  Sprunger  Soxed  day-old  pullets  and 
I  you'll  get  on  an  average  twice  as  many  eggs 
I  than  if  you  bought  straight  run  chicks.  Sprung- 
1  or’s  Sexed  pullets  are  a  profitable  investment 
because  they  are  bred  right.  All  breeders 
Blood-Tested.  Big  English  Type  Leghorns. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  LEGHORNS 
I  from  personal  flock  of  4,000  breeders  with  many 
1  records  of  250  eggs  or  better,  mated  to  males 
from  R.  O.  P.  Hams  with  records  of  250  eggs. 

]  Sprunger  PEX  MADE  WINNING  at  Michigan 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  BIG  DISCOUNT 
Get  Sprunger  Catalog,  low  prices  and  Big 
Early  Order  Discouut.  All  popular  breeds. 
WRITE  BOX  25 


BINGHAMTO 

NIW  YORK 
ndiona  and  Tampa,  Florida 


IMMEDIATE  de- 
LIVERY  NOW  OF  STRONG 
HEALTHY  STURDY  GOOD 
LUCK  CHICKS,  ANY  MON¬ 
DAY  OR  THURSDAY.  24 
BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDS. 
SEXED  PULLETS  or  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  BEAUTIFULCOLOR 
CATALOG  CALENDAR 
SENT  FREE  WITH  LOW 
CHICK  PRICES.  WRITE 
TODAY.  BOX  104. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

NAPOLEON,  OHIO  .  MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA.v 


New  England’s  LOW  prices  on 
100%  New  England  Pullorum 
Clean  chicks,  rich  in  LARGE 
egg  size  high  production  breeding  of 
some  of  New  England’s  finest  strains. 
Thousands  of  breeders  R.O.P.  sired. 
Doubly  guaranteed  —  100%  live 
arrival,  high  livability.  Big  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  real  New  Hampshire 
and  R.  I.  Reds,  Crossbreeds.  As 
hatched  or  sex  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG 
that  tells  all.  Post¬ 
card  will  do. 

TOMLIN’S  CHICKS.  Dept.  1024-C,  E.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CATALOG 

FREE 


SUPER.  QUAUTV 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 


QjLUfih 


Barred  Rocks.  Barred  Cross-Breds, 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  R»eds,  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
frHWCHEW^ 


BOX  NO.  I. 


SEAFORD. 


DELAWARE 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns. .  $7.00  $35.00  $70 
Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.).  13.50  67.50  135 
Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds..  7.50  37.50  75 

N.  IT.  Beds  *  Red-Bock  Cross .  8.50  42.50  85 

H.  Mixed.  $7-100:  Sexed  Leg.  Cockerels.  $3-100.  100% 
live  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  write  for  our  circular  giving  the  facts  of  our 
breeders  and  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MILLBROOK’S 


CHICKS 


SI  ATE 

SUPERVISED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Pedigreed  stock  from  best  breeders  in  the  United 
States  lias  been  used  for  flock  improvement.  Blood¬ 
tested  &  culled  under  Penna.  State  Supervision. 

All  Chicks  sold  with  a  3-Week*  Livability  Guar. 
Write  now  for  catalog  and  Prices. 

Millbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Woodbury,  Pa. 
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Our  new  illustrated  catalog  is  just  off  the  press  and 
it  is  free  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Send  for  it  today 
and  learn  more  about  SUSQUEHANNA  STRAIN,  the 
greatest  money  making  strain  of  chickens  known. 

STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 
All  chicks  sold  by  us  are  bloodtested  by  the  long  tube 
agglutination  test  for  B.  W.  D.  Your  insurance  against 
early  losses  and  abnormal  mortality. 


SEXED  CHICKS 

Purebred  day  old  pullets  or  cockerels,  guaranteed:  sex 
accuracy  of  95%.  All  chicks  sexed  by  a  world  known 
sexing  authority  by  the  time  tried  Japanese  method. 
We  were  the  first  in  the  East  to  offer  sexed  chicks — 
Play  safe,  buy  from  the  pioneers.  BROILER  RAISERS 
will  be  interested  in  our  attractive  prices  on  cockerels 
Better  and  cheaper  for  broilers.  Ask  for  our  free  book¬ 
let  —  THE  WHAT  WHY  AND  HOW  OP  CHICK 
SEXING.  Tells  all  about  sexing. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

1-earn  about  our  NEW  METHOD  processed  chicks. 
Different  from  ordinary  started  chicks.  Available  at 
two.  three  and  four  weeks  of  age.  You  avoid  all  the 
trouble,  worry  and!  danger  of  loss  during  the  critical 
first  few  weeks.  We  are  brooding  experts,  let  us  have 
your  brooding  worries,  and  start  you  off  with  healthy, 
vigorous,  well  developed,  started  chicks  or  pullets. 
“Well  started  is  half  raised." 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS  AVAILABLE 

New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Islands,  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Giants,  Redi-Rock 
crossbreds,  Corno-Red  crossbreds,  New  Hampshire 
Whites.  Poults,  started  capons,  started  pullets. 

FREE  CERTIFICATE  FOR  PROMPTNESS 
If  you  write  at  once  we  will  send  you  a  free  PROFIT 
SHARING  CERTIFICATE  which  entitles  you  to  a 
big  saving  on  your  cluck  order.  Write  at  once,  a 
postcard  will  do.  Print  name  and  address  plainly. 
SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  Montrose,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


109%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Eng.  Leg.  Sexed  Pullets  (90%  guar.)  $14.00  $68.75  $135 

S.  C.  Large  English  Leghorns....  7.00  35.00  70 

Bar.,  W.  Box.  W.  Wyan.  &  R.I.  Reds  7.50  37.50  75 

N.  II.  Reds  &  White  Minorcas....  8.50  42.50  85 

H.  Mix,  $7.;  Day  Old  Leg.  Ckls.,  $3-100.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Tliur.  Write  for  Free  Cata¬ 
log  &  actual  photos  of  our  entire  P.  F.  Hatchery  Plant. 

The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Sex  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (95%). $14.00  $70.00  $140 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  7.50 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  F 
N.  H.  Reds  &  Rod- Rocks  C 

White  &  Black  Minorcas. . . . .  8.00 

Heavy  Mix,  $7-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live 
del.  P.  Paid  Cash  or  C.O.D.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
Free  Catalog  telling  of  our  28  yrs.  Breeding  Experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

Cl  ¥  T  r1  If  C  BLOOD-TESTED  B.W.D. 
Jul  I  IV  O  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  50 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  11.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or 
COD.  Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


BIG  CHICKS  and  TURKEYS 


$8-95 


Bloodtested  —  Selected 
White.  BIk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma, 

Sussex.  Buff  Minorca,  N.  H.  Red. 

Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  —  pep  inn 
Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Rock.  rcn  luu 

CORNISH,  18c.  Mixed —  (Above  Breeds) ...  .$7.95- 100 
TURKEYS.  12  or  more.  Bronze  40c:  Black  Spanish 
45c.  Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O  D.  100%  alive. 
S.  W.  KLINE,  BOX  7.  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


Baby  Chicks  c.  o.  p. 

Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$7.00- 100 
Bar.  Ply.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  7.50-100 

Wh.  Box  &  N.  H.  Beds . 8.00-100 

100%  prompt  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  paid.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG. 

Plnecrest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Penna. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKSwclo.sd.ip 

f  Large  Type  Sexed  Eng.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets . $13.00  $65.00  $130 

Large  Typo  Wh.  Leg. . .  6.50  32.50  65 

B.  &  W.  Rox.  R.  I.  Beds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Rods .  8.00  40.00  80 

H.  Mix.  $6.50;  L.  Mix.  $6;  Day  Old 
Leg.  Cockerels,  $3.-100.  Less  than  100 
add  lc  a  chick.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
T.  1.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

15  MOST  POPULAR  BREEDS 

Write  for  Catalog  before  buying  else¬ 
where.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

100%  live  delivery  Postpaid.  Cash 
or  C.  O.  D. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
Box  K  McAlisterville,  Penna, 


ELSASSER’S  CHICKS 

For  Quality  Sc  Profits — All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
—  BWD.  English  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

B.  &  W.  Rooks.  R,  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  IT.  Reds  .  7.50  37.50  75 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  Free  Cataloq.  R.  W.  ELSASSER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

/•Uiri/C  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED 
tnllAO  STOCK.  (BWD)  Antigen  Test 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 
White  &  Barred  Rocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STRAWSER,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


HANSON  LEGHORNS— Large  White  Eggs 

Chicks  from  flocks  headed  by  Hanson  males  from  300 
Double  Pedigree  World’s  Record  Penna.  Pen  and  3. 
4  and  5  generation  matings.  $9.75—100  Prepaid  April 
10th  on.  Investigate,  request  discount  pedigree  charts, 
convincing  literature.  BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY 
AND  POULTRY  FARM.  -  HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


RICBFIELD|B  ATCHERYffiff.  cSfifu  o.aSl 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  .$3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70 


Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds....  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

Now  Hampshire  Reds .  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

HI.  Mix .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

‘Circular  furnished  upon  request..  Chicks  hatched  from 


healthy,  tested,  free-range  flocks.  Postage  Paid. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS-Live,  Lay,  Pay.  No 
disense.  No  Cannahilism  in  Chicks  or  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  flee.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  K,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


ter  quality  fruit  is  the  interest  in  thin¬ 
ning.  Thinning  was  said  to  be  a  sound 
commercial  practice.  It  increases  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  it  increases  size,  it 
favors  annual  bearing.  Begin  thinning 
with  the  pruning  operation,  in  which  thin 
and  unproductive  wood  is  cut  out.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit  has  set, 
thin  it.  The  cost  is  two  to  three  cents 
a  box,  a  figure  which  is  not  excessive. 
Thinning  in  July  and  early  August  will 
give  results,  but  not  as  good  as  those 
from  early  thinning.  Supervise  the  work 
thoroughly.  Remove  culls  first  of  all. 
Throw  the  apples  over  the  shoulder  so 
that  they  will  not  drop  onto  apples  left 
below  in  the  tree. 

Spraying  practices  have  reached  a 
point  where  generalized  standard  recom¬ 
mendations  can  scarcely  be  made.  There 
is  a  wide  choice  of  materials,  giving  lee¬ 
way  on  cost  and  a  chance  to  omit  and  to 
combine  sprays — in  short  the  many  new 
materials  offer  a  chance  to  “use  your 
head.”  There  are  the  tar  oils,  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils,  and  lime-sulphur  for  the  dormant 
sprays.  For  early  season  cover  sprays, 
lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  are 
still  standard,  but  with  a  noticeable  shift 
towards  the  wettable  sulphurs  which  are 
less  injurious  to  the  foliage.  This  means 
a  more  accurate  timing  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  so  as  to  precede  the  rain,  since  the 
wettable  sulphurs  will  not  burn  out  scab 
lesions  as  will  lime-sulphur.  For  the 
Hudson  River  Valley,  calcium  arsenate 
and  zinc  arsenate  are  helpful  as  Summer 
sprays  to  avoid  the  residue  problem.  Nico¬ 
tine  sprays  are  also  useful  in  this  period, 
then  added  expense  about  equaling  what 
it  would  cost  to  wash  if  a  residue  were 
present. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  weaker  con¬ 
centrations  and  more  thorough  applica¬ 
tions.  It.  was  pointed  out  that  40  to  50 
gallons  per  application  were  used  on  a 
mature  tree  in  the  Pacific  Xorthewest  as 
compared  with  about  five  gallons  in  the 
East,  although  it  was  suggested  that  15 
gallons  per  tree  would  be  better  for  the 
East  to  use. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  is 
the  control  of  internal  corking  of  apples 
by  applications  of  boron,  not  to  the 
foliage  but  to  the  soil.  A  half  pound  of 
borax  spread  under  the  branches  of  a 
15-year-old  tree  has  given  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  this  disease. 

Varieties?  Yes.  the  quest  for  the  late 
Winter  apple  still  goes  on  with  honors 
about  even  between  Kendall,  Macoun, 
Lawfam,  Linda  and  a  half  dozen  others. 
Northern  Spy  still  excites  great  interest 
— if  only  the  trees  would  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  earlier  and  produce  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  No.  1  fruit.  Perhaps  the  new 
dwarfing  stocks  may  solve  the  problem. 

In  answer  to  the  old  question  how  to 
get  Spy  trees  into  bearing  more  quickly, 
the  older  men  shook  their  heads  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  ringing  practices,  and  the  young¬ 
er  men  couldn’t  wait ! 

And  so  one  could  go  on  and  on  reciting 
the  valuable  contributions  at  these  as¬ 
semblages  of  eastern  fruit  growers  at 
both  Rochester  and  Kingston,  to  which 
come  not  only  New  York  growers,  but 
those  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine  and  Canada, 
to  add  tlieir  bit  to  the  discussions  and 
widen  the  viewpoint  just  that  much. 

New  officers  of  the  Society  are :  George 
A.  Morse  of  Williamson,  president  ;  vice- 
presidents  :  J.  Roe  Stevenson  of  Cayuga, 
Wessel  Ten  Broeck,  Jr.  of  Hudson.  Percy 
Morgan  of  Lewiston,  and  Bruce  P.  Jones 
of  Hall.  Members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  are :  Jay  Gelder  of  Chazy,  Albert 
E.  Weirich  of  Adams  Basin,  Lawrence 
Howard  of  Kinderliook,  Robert  R.  Brown 
of  Waterport,  Theodore  Oxholm  of  Eso- 
pus,  and  Frank  W.  Beneway  of  Ontario ; 
secretary-treasurer,  Roy  McPherson  of 
Leroy. 


Vermont  Chick  and  Egg 
Show 

The  seventh  annual  Vermont  Chick  and 
Egg  Show  will  be  held  at  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  Randolph  Center, 
April  20-21,  according  to  R.  S.  Webster, 
of  the  school,  who  is  superintendent  of 
the  show.  This  year  for  the  first  time  a 
class  will  be  provided  for  turkey  poults. 
Other  exhibit  classes  will  be  for  entries 
of  eggs  and  chicks.  Twenty-five  chicks, 
twenty-five  poults,  or  a  dozen  eggs  will 
constitute  au  entry. 

Poultryinen  desirous  of  showing  eggs, 
chicks,  or  poults  in  the  show  should  send 
entry  blanks  to  Mr.  Wooster  by  April  1. 
Entry  blanks  and  copies  of  the  premium 
list  for  the  show  may  be  obtained  from 
him.  G.  T.  Klein,  extension  poultryman 
for  the  Massachusetts  State  College,  will 
judge  the  chicks  and  poults.  H.  V. 
Shute,  egg  inspector  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  judge  the  eggs. 

Arrangements  for  the  show  are  in 
charge  of  a  committee  composed  of  Mrs. 
R.  B.  McIntosh,  of  South  Royalton ; 
Harold  Slack,  of  South  Royalton,  and 
Mr.  Wooster. 


Leghorns  -Reds  ~ Rocks ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires~Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  From  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  — 
'  ,  NO  REACTORS  FOUND  _ _ Kt£i 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  witbin  the  preceding  calendar  year\ 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


During  the  past  4  months,  our  advertisements 
have  featured  4  very  definite  Reasons  Why 

HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER 

3 


J  Our  constant  ideals  have  assured  con- 
*  sistent  highest  quality  chicks  through 
many  years. 

2.  Again  and  again  we  have  pioneered  in 
introducing  improvements  and  methods 
which  have  produced  better  chicks.  These 
have  later  been  widely  adopted. 


We  are  so  insistent  on  Healthy  Stock, 
that  we  recognize  no  blood  testing  ex¬ 
cept  that  expensive  but  most  reliable  State 
Official  tube  test. 

Our  high  premiums,  and  bonuses  in 
*  addition,  get  us  super-quality  eggs 
from  the  finest  flocks  in  New  England. 


Quality  chicks  since  1911.  "Never  a  week  without  a  Hatch”  since  1927.  Pullorum-free  by 
State  Test  since  1928.  MORE  CHICKS  SOLD  IN  1937  than  ever  before.  We  ship  Prepaid, 
and  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Our  Catalogue  is  interesting,  instructive,  and  FREE. 


Box  60, 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
.26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  OUB  OWN  FARM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms. 


Buy  HEN  Chicks  for 
Health— Stamina—Longevil 

Our  BEfN  Chicks  are  larger,  and 
more  rugged.  They  will  mature 
into  pullets  that  have  the  stamina  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  heavily  without  breaking 
down.  We  supply  many  of  New  Jersey’s 
most  successful  commercial  egg  producers. 

Breeders  2  to  9  Years  Old 

Backed  by  pedigree  breeding  program  and  high 
official  contest  records. 

Also  New  Hampshire  and  Rock-Hamp.  Cross  for 
broilers,  roasters  and  brown  eggs. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  attractive  prices. 
STERN  BROS.  Dept  E,  SO.  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
3MiZlNI?1  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack:  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel)lnc^,h3il^eIrihian.apsi‘ 


Black* 
Leaf  40 


KILLS 


LICE 


“Cap-Brusb"Applicator 
makes  "BUCK  LEAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


LDay  Old  Chicks 

2  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

3  Wk.  Old  Chicks 

4  Wk.  Old  Pullets 

SEVEN  MONEY  MAKING  BREEDS 

Large  English  White  Leghorns.  Hanson  Strain 
White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Rox, 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  New  Hampshire  Reds  &  Rock- 
horns.  All  Breeders  carefully  selected  and  blood¬ 
tested.  Most  of  our  parent  stock  is  on  free  range. 
That  is  why  our  chix  are  easy  to  raise  and  develop 
in  real  profit  paying  layers.  29  years  of  continuous 
growth.  Write  for  catalog  and  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  .POULTRY  FARM.  Dept  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


JUST  A  i 
DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


K/LLEDSURE 

...  -f  his  easy  way  1 

CA RBOUNEUM. 
once  a  year  in  poultry  house  +o 
kill  and  keep  out  Mites, Blue  Buqs,etc^^^rt 

Preserves  wood.Stops  termites.  Free  booklet.  _/_Js 


I CARBOLINEUM  Go.  DepUio  MILWAUKEE* Wis.  1 


BKHOP’Ci  ENGLISH 
1  3  H  U  r  »  White  Leghorns 
CHICKS  AND  DAY-OLD  PULLETS 

A  real  R.  O.  P.  breeding  farm,  operating  a 
U.  S.  (Ohio)  Certified  hatchery.  6,100  large¬ 
bodied  hens  mated  to  Individual  R.  O.  P. 
males.  (Bishop  awarded  “master  farmer"  in 
January,  1938).  Can  ship  chicks  now. 
Catalog  and  prices  free. 


BISHOPS  POULTRY  FAR 

BAD  2,  BOX  20,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


FREE!  FREE!  FREE! 

Write  today  for  Your  Free  j 
gift.  From  Me.  also  new  I 
low  prices  and  Catalog 
Free,  this  gift  I  offer  You 
without  Obligation  is  a  Gift 
You  can  use  each  and  every 
day  in  the  Year.  1,000  free 
gifts.  So  get  Yours  now. 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Route  No.  1,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

20  Years  N.  Y.  State  Certification 

White  Leghorn  chicks  from  high  pedigreed  R.  O.  P. 
males  and  old  hen  oertifled  breeders  ONLY.  All  tube 
Pullorum  tested.  Experiment  Stations  reiiort  mortality 
reduced  40%  when  chicks  are  raised  from  old  lien 
breeders.  Twenty  generations  of  old  hen  certified 
breeders  hack  of  every  one  of  my  chicks.  All  eggs 
incubated  are  produced  on  my  own  farm.  Buy 
chicks  that  live,  lay  and  pay. 

H.  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

$6.50-100.  $65-1000.  Barred  Rox.  Beds,  $7.50-100.  H. 
Mix. $6- 1 00.  P.  P.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Circular  Free. 

Mountain  View  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

imported  and  bred  this  strain  exclusively  for  *23  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


CANDID  CAMERA  CATALOG-FREE 

■"VJT  Bi*  picture- catalog  of  famous  Golden  Rule  Hatchery  V 
free.  Golden  Rule  offers  high  quality  chicks  in  18  fine  breeds 
100£  live  arrival.  Ali  stock  blood-tested  against  B.W.D.  Chick 
losses  first*  14  days  replaced  at  half  price.  Big  discounts  for  early 
orders.  Send  post  card  today  ! 

GoTdENIHULE  HATCHERY  Box  26  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


isfactory.  and  best  brooder  ever 
made.  No  tools  needed  but  knife 
and  shears.  Wind-proof,  fire-proof,  fool-proof. 
Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  making  easy 
to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

1.  PUTNAM  Route  361-B  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

TOXITE  KILLS 

Kills  Coccidiosis,  Mites.  Disease  Germs,  etc.  Before 
you  get  your  chicks,  spray  brooder  house  with  Toxite. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book. 

Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Box  18,  Chestertown,  Maryland 


BAUPLOKT 

white: 

LEGIIonNS 

We  Import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood- tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Heats  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Re¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$8  per  I0O:  $38  per  500:  $75  per 
1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

- una - 

R 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

100%  postpaid  delivery  guar.  100  500  1000 

Large  Eng.  Leghorns  (Grade  A) . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Catalog  &  Prices  of  Grade  AA  and  AAA  Leghorns  ami 
Rocks  &  Reds  mailed  on  request.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  Richfield.  Pa. 


HELLO  FOLKS  It’s  Chick  Time. 


A 

Postal  brings  our 
Circular,  Guarantee  &  Special  discount  on  10  Breeds 
Write  today.  AU  Breeders  Bloodtested.  KOCH’S  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  BOX  2.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Over  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
are  rugged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  strains  of  the  popular  New  Hampshires 
Breeding  pens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  R.  O.  P.  males, 
bloodtested  and  B.W.D.  free.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  j. 

LUKERT’S  V  pnhAm  C  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  II 3  8  W.  pnnets 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

Make  more  profit  with  my  large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs. 

OlKCUl.AK.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — New  Hamp¬ 
shires  (eggs  from  N.  H.).  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  Akron.  New  York 


250 


Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


vijpftEN? 

CERTIFfFo  £/REDj 


0 


AMONG  LEADERS 
AT  TWO  LAYING  CONTESTS 

Our  pen  at  Storrs  (Conn.)  ranks  among  the  three 
highest  Red  pens  to  date:  our  pen  at  Farmingdale 
has  exactly  the  same  rating  in  the  New  York  State 
Contest.  You’ll  find  our  birds  among  the  top- 
notehers  wherever  they  go. 

State  Chick  Contract  Again  Awarded 

For  the  7th  consecutive  year,  we  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  supplying  chicks  to  institutions  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  These  awards 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  performance. 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 

BABY  CHICKS -PULLETS,  ALL  AGES 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms. 
Chicks  from  this  Contest-leading  strain  should  be 
a  mighty  profitable  investment.  Priced  lower  than 
you  would  expect  for  such  quality. 

Send  for  Big  New  Catalog  and 
Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

R.O  P  £  Box  20.  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


AMAZING  fbultry  Profits 


REMARKABLE  NEW  FISHER 
GENETIC  BREEDING  SYSTEM 


increases  broiler  growth  —  quicker  feath¬ 
ering  and  marvelous  egg  production.  A 
tested  scientific  way 
to  more  poultry 
profits.  Low  Cost. 
Beautiful  New  Cata¬ 
log  gives  Valuable 
Information.  Write 
now  to — 


£  fk&d'Q 

Q  bu  the,  O 

"  FISHER* 


System 


EDGEHILL, 

Box  N,  Athol,  Mass. 


Balanced  Breeding  gives  every  Hubbard 
chick  not  one.. but  every  important  profit¬ 
making  feature.  They  live  (30-day  Full 
Satisfaction  Guarantee),  grow  fast  and 
mature  early.  They  become  excellent 
layers  of  large-size  eggs 
and  they  are  noted  for 
their  ability  to  live  under 
continuous  heavy  laying. 

Try  a  flock.  Compare. 

Write. 

HiilWJ  Farms 

BOX  1203,  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


R.I.REOS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  ] 

Don’t  waste  your  time,  feed  money  —  on 
inferior  chicks  or  stock.  Start  with  Cobb's 
—  you’ll  never  leave  them! 

#  CONSISTENT  CONTEST  WINNERS  • 
Cobb’s  Pullorum  free  Barred  Rocks,  Reds 
&  New  Hampshires  are  far  greater  value 
than  price  indicates!  Try  them.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  with  full  story  will  interest  you.  A 
breeding  plant— not  just  a  hatchery.  Ask 
about  our  9c  to  lie  Ryan-Parmenter  Reds. 

|  Sex-Linked  Black  and  Gold  Pullet  Chicks. 
98%  guaranteed.  Unbeatable  combination 
of  two  great  laying  strains. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  350  Great  , 

Road.  CONCORD.  MASS. 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


MEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS’’  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent,  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy — they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


LARGEST  RED  BREEDER 
In  State.  Pullorum  Tested 


•Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Big  flock  averages 
Assured  1937— 5  Contest  pens  averaged  253  eggs, 
assured.  Q  IK)iots.  1037— R.  O.  P.  average 

1(291  birds)  241  eggs.  25  oz.4- 
per  dozen:  Bird  Weight  6.6 
lbs.  FREE  BOOKLET. 

MANOR  FARM 

R.  D.  3,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


Dd&ik 


ALGER  CHICKS 


REDS  &  CROSS  direct  (rom  a  BREEDER,  not 
a  hatchery;’ stock  100%  Pull-  •  PER 

orumFree;95%Livabilitysuar-  104 

antee.  Send  for  free  catalog,  quantity  reduction 

ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  Brockton,  Mass. 


MON  IDEAL  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


America’s  Foremost  Strain 
BRED  FOR  THESE  SUCCESS  FACTORS 
(1)  Faster  Uniform  Growth— Complete 
Feathering.  (2)  More  and  Larger  Eggs. 

(3)  Low  Layer  Mortality— Longevity. 
CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS-35  000  pull- 
orum  passed  Breeders.  Demand  for  SPIZZER- 
INKTUM  Chicks  is  so  great  that  orders  must  be 
placed  at  once.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
Price  List. 


ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60,  Kingston.  N.  H. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.25 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Bocks,  Wh  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


WEGATEPA  REDS 


CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  and  STARTED 
From  Stock  Testing 
10055  Pullorum  Free 

Priced  as  low  as  10c  in  lots 
of  2,000  or  more. 

“A  Better  Chick  for  Les3 
Money’’  Is  Our  193S  Policy. 


UP 


RIGHT 
Among  the 
Leaders  at 
MAINE 

On  Jan.  27,  our  pen 
was  leading  the  Red 

_ class.  It  is  consist - 

en™5I«0nnn*?®  l°p  tllree-  with  40  pens  competing, 
s/.p'nf  nrcis  011  B-  O.  P.  Every  Chick  we 

STRAiruT  aol  e,ee  Produced  on  our  own  farm. 
wT,™  R-  '■  ,REDS  —  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

rm r-n/r/ :°  i.-der  ?Jeforo  we’re  entirely  sold 
on  uarly  OhK-ks,  always  the  most  profitable. 
PULLETS-ready-to-lay  in  April. 

BREEDING  COCKERELS  -from 
nigh  record  dams. 

Write  for  beautiful  big  Catalog 
and  prices. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9 

Harvard, Mass 


out 


CJhi 2. 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 


I  -  longevity 
2- Progeny 
‘  Testing 
x-Breedingon 
Family  Basis 


arm 


BACKED  BY  OFFICIAL  AND  HOME 
RECORDS  UP  TO  333  EGGS 

Dlie  blood  of  trapnested  birds  with  records  up  to 
333  eggs,  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Chicks  we’ll 
ship  you.  High  official  records  made  at  Maine 
and  N.  Y.  State  Contests.  Consistent  blood¬ 
testing  program  followed  for  many  years. 

Straiqht  R.  I.  REDS,  sired  by  pedigreed 
males,  for  large  eggs  and  choice  broilers. 

MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-REDS  for  BARBED 
broilers,  friers  and  roasters.  Great  money¬ 
makers. 

Get  your  chicks  from  a  breeder  with  a  long- 
established  reputation  for  quality.  Supply  | 
limited.  Now  is  the  time  to  order. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass.] 


urtt  BARRED  ROCKS 

V***  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  A. Richards,  Owner 


RED-BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 


Sex-Linked  Day-Old  Pullets  and  Cockerels, 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Pullorum  Clean  by  State  College 

THE  HARCO  ORCHARDS 
and  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  So.  Easton.  Mass.  (Circular)  Telephone  28*12 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

’.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
_  .  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write.  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


PECKHAM  FARM  REDS 

18  years’  experience.  High-grade  stock,  at  farm-profit 
prices.  4,100  birds.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  We  guar¬ 
antee  your  satisfaction.  Eggs  and  chicks.  Circular. 

PECKHAM  FARM 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  March  3  : 

Leading  pens  to  date  ai’e  : 


"White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y...1142  1143 
New  Hampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee.  N.  H . 1617  1705 

James  H.  Horne,  N.  H . 1473  1535 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1406  1403 

John  Spangenberg,  Conn . 1328  1336 

Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 1661  1586 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  1 . 1399  1374 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 1207  1281 

R.  I.  Reds — 

Ralph  W.  Anderson.  Mass....  1771  1845 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1743  1S39 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 1645  1743 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 1692  1709 

L.  D.  Bartholomew,  Conn . 1576  1657 

"White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1643  1688 


Hillview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo..  .  .1584  1631 


Wm.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y....1633  1608 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.  1592  1605 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 1551  1604 

"Weekly  Summary — 

Best  pens  for  week.  Nos  59-64.  79  85 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  58 . 1771  1S45 

Average  pen  total  to  date.... 1299  1310 

Total  for  week  . 6135  6513 

Total  to  date . 129,920  130, 9S1 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale.  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  week  ending  March  3  : 


The  leading  pens  are  : 

"White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Schnell  . 1503  1571 

Harry  A.  Schnell  . 1338  1456 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  .1284  1322 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm . 1244  1337 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm . 1201  1179 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  .1192  1263 

Hillview  Poultry  Farm . 1189  1247 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm  . 1328  1345 

Redbird  Farm  . 1325  1349 

J.  J.  Warren  . 1218  1190 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 1181  1198 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace . 1122  1197 

V.  H.  Kirkup .  989  1023 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

"William  R.  Speck . 1123  1168 

Philip  S.  Davis .  817  921 

New  Hampshires — 

Eben  Wood . 1532  1503 

Lamar  W.  Sexton . 1136  1176 

Crossbreds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery .  OSS  1016 

White  Wyandottes — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm .  922  877 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


Flemington,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manager;  phone  Flem¬ 
ington  242.  Egg  prices  March  11: 


White  Eggs — 


Fancy,  extra  . 

. .  $0,241/2  @.$0.27% 

Fancy,  medium  . 

,  .  .  .2014® 

.221/2 

Grade  A,  extra  . 

. .  .231/2(0) 

,261/4 

Grade  A,  medium  .  . 

..  .19  V2(o} 

.221/2 

Pullets  . 

.  .  .18  ® 

•201/2 

Peewees  . 

...  .16 1/2@ 

,17 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra  . 

...  ,2iy±(o) 

.26 

Grade  A,  medium  .  .  . 

..  .  .18  (ri) 

.201/2 

Pullets . 

. --  -16y2 @ 

,181/2 

Peewees  . 

,161/2 

1,121  cases  sold. 

Avon, 

Mass. 

Brockton  Co-op.  I 

Ggg  Auction 

Assn., 

491  IV.  Main  St.  Egg 

prices  March  10 : 

Brown  Eggs — 

Specials,  large  . 

Specials,  medium  .  .  . 

.  ..  .201/2  @ 

.22 

Extras,  large  . 

.  .  .  .22  @ 

.23 

Extras,  medium  .... 

. ..  .191/2  @ 

.20 

Pullets . 

.  .  .  .18  @ 

.20% 

White  Eggs — 

Specials,  large  . 

.  . .  .22  @ 

.22% 

Specials,  medium  .  .  . 

•  ■  -  .191/2  @ 

,201/4 

1,116  cases  old. 

Doylestown,  Pa 

Bucks  County  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn ;  auc¬ 
tions,  Monday  and  Thursday,  1  P.  M. ; 
Egg  prices  March  10 : 


White  E  O'O’g— - . 

Fancy,  large  . $0.22%@$0.27% 


Fancy,  medium  . 

.201/4  @ 

.23 

Extras,  large  . 

.211/2  @ 

,25 

Extras,  medium  . 

.19  @ 

•21% 

Standards,  large  . 

.211/2® 

,23 

Standards,  medium  .... 

.191/2  @ 

.20 

Producers,  large  . 

.211/4® 

.23% 

Producers,  medium  .... 

•19i/l.@ 

.20 

Pullets  . 

.191/2® 

.21% 

Peewees  . 

•19% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . . 

.21 1/2  @ 

,25% 

Fancy,  medium  . 

.17  @ 

.21% 

Pullets . 

.18  @ 

.20 

768  cases  sold. 

March  26,  1938 

Remarkable  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  1 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose 
a  great  many  of  the  little  downy  fellows 
from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  tried  Walko  Tablets.  I  used  two 
50c  boxes,  raised  300  White  Wyandottes 
and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
using  the  Tablets  and  my  chickens  were 
larger  and  healthier  than  ever  before." — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
er.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water  from 
the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others 
who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after 
year  in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  entirely  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  prompt¬ 
ly  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  hank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  690,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BABCOCKS 


HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds,  N.  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Bar.  Rocks, 

Rock -Red  Cross,  Red -Rock 
Baby  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

100%  Pullorum  Clean 

REPRODUCERS  of  America’s  finest 
strains — Kimber,  McLoughlin,  Rice.  Hanson  Leg¬ 
horns;  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds;  Twitehell  N.  Hamp¬ 
shires:  Lake  Wintlrrop  Rocks.  Every  chick  backed 
by  many  generations  high  record  dams.  Free  cata- 
l°g.  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumamburg  Road,  -  Ithaca,  New  York 


Since  1931  Won  9  Contests 

/ —  II  I1  CltAN, 


High  5  Contest' Pens  1936;  again  1937. 

E.  B.  PARMENTER,  Franklin,  Mass. 


ULSH  farm;  chickiH 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 

ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  _ 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranreeu. 
\V  ill  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  100 


S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 

S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns .  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks .  4.50  8-50  41.25  80 

R.  I.  Reds  or  New  Hampshires. ..  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Black  or  White  Giants .  5.25  10.00  48.75  95 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes...  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 
Grade  A  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Bd.  Rocks..  10.00  48.75  95 

Grade  A  N.  Hamps  &  Sex  Link  Pullets  1 1.00  53.75  105 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


CAe&6& v  yafiCeAf  Chbx  I 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Largo  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.) . $13.50  $67.50  $135 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns..  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Beds....  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $3-100:  Heavy  Mix,  $6.50-100: 
All  chicks  hatched  from  2  to  4  yr.  old  breeders.  Every 
breeder  bloodtested.  Post  Pd.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
cat.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McAlistsrvillo,  Pa. 


BUY  SEYMOUR  CHICKS 

And  See  More  Profits 

For  broilers  and  layers.  AAGrade  Barred,  Buff.  White 
Rocks.  Reds.  White.  Buff  Minorcas,  Write  Rocks 
$8.45—100:  English,  White,  Brown  Leghorns  and  An¬ 
conas  $7.45 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed  $6.45 — 100:  Assorted 
$5.70 — 100.  A  Grade  chicks  $1.00 — 100  less.  Write  for 
new  catalog  and  special  low  prices  on  sexed  chicks 
and  turkey  poults. 

SEYMOUR  HATCHERY,  Box  14,  Seymour,  Ini 


Stuck* s  High  Grade  Chicks 

Largo  Type  English  100  500  1000 

Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.)  .$13.50  $67.50  $135 
Large  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Legs.  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80 

IT.  Mix  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  I5WD 
under  personal  supervision.  Willshipcash  orCOD.  100% 
live  delivery  PP.  Order  direct  or  write  for  1988  circular 
STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

H.  N.  STUCK.  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


RITCHEY  S  Accredited  CHICKS 

10  Years  State  Tested.  6  Years  NO  reactors.  New 
Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns  with  a  95% 
Three-Week  Livability  Guarantee  or  Replaced. 

Ritchey’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  25,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


Haule's  Seeds 

.  Guaranteed — 5  full  pltts. 

\for  price  of  one.  to  try-, 

Maule's  Blood-Turnip  Beet  , 

Bonnie  Best  Tomoto 
y/m\  Holden  Rod  Carrol 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 

AmH?  Haute  Radish  (red) 
r^^jW^Send  dime  today!  Maule’s  J 
p  Tj^'TTr'Book  free  —  Tested,  guarani 
— Kattia-eseeds  for  prize  vegetables,  flow 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  565  MauleBfdg..Phlla.. 


f-„' 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 


March  Farm  Trices — Distributors  operating  on 
Classified  Trice  Tlan  will  pay  as  follows:  Class 
1  $2.20;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream,  $2.05; 
surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular  formulas. 
For  whole  product  of  plant,  $2.10. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Milk,  Grade  A.  qt.,  16c.  pt,  10c;  Grade  B,  qt. 
13c,  pt.  Sc.  Heavy  cream,  %  pt.  23c,  pt.  44c, 
qt.  79c.  Special  heavy  cream,  */2  pt.  34c.  Light 
cream,  Vi  pt.  16c,  pt.  29c,  qt.  47c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  rfesh,  fancy.  30%  to  31*/£c;  extra, 
92  score.  30 tic;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  30  to 
30*40;  uusalted,  best,  32*/2c;  firsts,  30*/2c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  23%  to  25c;  standard,  21c; 
brown,  fancy,  24c;  Taeific  Coast,  24  to  26c. 

LIVE  TOULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigli  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  l*/>  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  20  to  22c;  chickens,  20  to  23c;  ducks, 


17  to  19c.  . 

DRESSED  TOULTRV 
Fowls.  16  to  24c;  chickens,  25 
keys,  26  to  30c;  ducks,  18  to  19c; 
35  to  45c.  - 

LIVESTOCK 


to  32c;  tur- 
squabs,  lb., 


Steers,  $8.50  to  $9;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7;  cows, 
$3.25  to  $0.25;  calves,  $12  to  $13;  hogs,  $10; 
lambs,  $9.75  to  $10;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $4. 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  Ga.,  doz.  behs..  $2.75  to  $5;  S.  C.. 
doz.  bclis.,  $2.50  to  $6.  Beans,  bu.,  7-oc  to 
$2.50.  Beets,  bu.,  75  to  85c.  Brussels  sprouts, 
L  I.,  qt..  5  to  13c.  Cabage,  Fla.,  bu.,  75e  to 
$1.50;  red,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Carrots,  bu.,  $1.15 
to  $1.25.  Celery  knobs,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $l.o0. 
Collard  greens,  La.,  crt.,  75c.  Dandelion  greens, 
bu..  75c.  Horseradish,  Midwn.,  bbl.,  $18  to  $21. 
Kale  bbl..  50c  to  $1.  Lettuce,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25. 
Onions,  50-lb.  bag,  90c  to  $1.  Oyster  plants, 
bu  75o  to  $1.25.  Tarsnips,  bu.,  36  to  65c. 
Teas,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Teppers,  bu.,  30c  to 
$1.75.  Totatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $6;  Maine.  100 
lbs  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25.  Radishes,  bu.,  $1.50.  Spinach,  bu.,  40 
to  90c.  Squash,  bbl..  $4.  Tomatoes^  Fla.,  lug, 
75e  to  $1.75:  repacked,  10-lb.  box.  75c  to  $1.10. 
Watercress,  Su.,  100  belts.,  $2  to  $4. 

FRUITS 


Apples,  bu 
$1.50  to  $2. 
berries,  pt., 
to  $1.50. 


,  65c  to  $1.75.  Cranberries,  *4  box, 
Pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Straw- 
9  to  13c.  Watermelons,  each,  $1 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $18  to  $24;  straw,  rye,  $20; 
wheat  and  oat,  $12  to  $13. 


GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.00y»;  corn,  No.  2_yellow, 
70%e;  oats,  No.  2  white,  43%e;  rye,  85%c. 

RETAIL  TRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  38  to  42c;  eggs.  35  to  40c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  7oc; 
string  beaus,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  lb.,  3  to  6c;  strawberries,  pt.,  18c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  50c  to  $1; 
Balwins  $1  to  $1.50:  Delicious  75c  to  $1.50; 
McIntosh  40c  to  $1.50;  No.  Spys  $1  to  $1.50; 
N.  Y.  McIntosh  $1  to  $1.25;  Greenings  60  to 
90c;  Va.  Yorks  65  to  85c;  Staymans  90c  to  $1; 
l’a.  Staymans  75c  to  $1;  Black  Twigs  85c  to 
$1 ;  Wash.  Winesaps  $1.35  to  $1.40:  Delicious 
$1.25  to  $1.60;  Conn.  Baldwins  and  Suttons  $1 
to  $1.25,  bu. 

Beets.— Native  cut  off  90c  to  $1,  bu.  Texas, 
36  ebbs.  $1.10  to  $1.25.  %  crt. 

Cabbage. — Me.  $1  to  $1.25,  50  lbs.  S.  C.  $1 
to  $1.25;  Savoy  $1  to  $1.10,  1%  bus.  Texas  $2 
to  $2.10.  crt.  Fla.  $1.15  to  $1.35,  iy>  bus. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  90c  to  $1:  Cal.  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  Ariz.  $2.75,  bu.  Texas  $1.15  to  $1.25, 
%  crt.  N.  Y.  60  to  65c;  N.  J.  75  to  80c.  bu. 
~I5utter. — Creamery  extras  31c;  firsts  30  to 
30M>e,  lb. 

Cauliflower.— Cal.  $1.60  to  $1.75,  crt. 

Celery. — Cal.  washed  $2.50  to  $2.75,  %  crt. 
Fla.  $2  to  $2.75,  10-in.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  $2  to  $2.50;  Fla.  h.li. 
75c  to  $1,  doz.  ctn. 

Dandelions. — Native  h.h.  $1.60  to  $175,  bu. 
Texas  outdoor  $1  to  $1.25,  %  crt. 

Eggs — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  23e, 
extras  22c;  white  22e,  extras  21c,  pullets  19c. 
N.  Y.  henneries,  brown  specials  22*20,  extras 
21c:  white  specials  21*4c,  doz. 


Onions. — Native  yellow  75  to  $1;  Col.  Val. 
$1.60  to  $1.75;  N.  Y.  yellow  sets  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
Mich,  yellow  $1.15  to  $1.35;  Ind.  white  $1.65 
to  $1.75,  50  lbs. 

Toultry. — Dressed  native  fowls  24  to  25c, 
chickens  29  to  32c,  broilers  25  to  29c,  ducklings 
18c.  Live  native  fowls  21  to  24c,  broilers  21 
to  22c,  chickens  22  to  25c,  roosters  12  to  14c, 
young  turkeys  23  to  26c,  lb.  Dressed  western 
fowls  20 y>  to  23 *4 e.  chickens  27  to  32c,  broilers 
25  to  30c,  turkeys  27  to  32c,  lb.  Squabs,  retail, 
9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  50  to  85c  each. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  1936  24c, 
1937  21*/2c;  firsts  1936  23%c,  1937  21c;  fresh 
firsts  18  to  18%c,  lb.  Western  held  extras  1936 
24c.  1937  21c;  held  firsts  1936  23c,  1937  20*/3c; 
fresh  firsts  18c,  lb. 

Wool. — Grease  Basis — Ohio  fine,  combing  24  to 
25,  clothing  19  to  20c:  */2  blood.  25  to  26c, 
clothing  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing  23  to  24c, 

clothing  22  to  23c;  %  blood,  combing  23  to  24c; 

clothing  22  to  23c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  68  to  71c, 
clothing  01  to  64c;  %  blood,  combing  62  to  04c, 

clothing  61  to  62c;  %  blood,  combing  49  to  52c, 

clothing  46  to  48c;  *4  blood,  combing  45  to  47c, 

clothing  43  to  45c.  Ter.  fine,  combing  68  to  70c, 

clothing  58  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing  0.3  to  65c, 

clothing  57  to  59c;  %  blood,  combing  58  to  61c, 

clothing  55  to  57c;  %  blood,  combing  53  to  56c, 

clothing  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  about  2oc 
higher  than  last  week;  practical  top  $9.35;  de¬ 
mand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $8.50  to  $9.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
and  bulls  steady  to  strong;  vealers  25  to  50c 
lower;  demand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4.25  to  $5.25. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.25  to  $6.50. 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice  $6.50  to  $10.50; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  barely  normal,  market 
about  steady;  few  selected  choice  up  to  $125; 
demand  rather  slow.  Choice,  head.  $90  to  $115; 
good.  $70  to  $90;  medium,  $55  to  $70;  common, 
$40  to  $55. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


THILADELTHIA  TRODUCE 
Butter.  31  to  35c;  eggs,  22  to  24c;  live  fowls, 
21  to  23c;  chickens,  23  to  24c;  ducks.  17  to  20c; 
dressed  fowls,  22  to  23c:  turkeys,  29  to  31c; 
apples,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.15;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  45  to  55c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  75  to  90c; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75e;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice.  900  to  1,000  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9; 
good,  $8  to  $S.50:  medium,  $7.35  to  $7.85;  com¬ 
mon.  $6.75  to  $7.25;  choice.  1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  i 
$8.75  to  $9.50;  good.  $8  to  $8.50;  medium.  $7.50 
to  $8:  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50; 
good.  $8.50  to  $9. 

Heifers,  choice,  $7.50  to  $8;  good.  $7  to  $7.50; 
medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  common,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows,  choice,  $7.50  to  $7.75:  good,  $6  to 
$6.50;  common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $6.25;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice.  $6.50  to  $7;  cutter, 
common  and  medium.  $5.25  to  $6.50. 

Vealers,  $10  to  $11 ;  cull  and  common,  $6.50 
to  $8.50. 

Feeder  and  stoeker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500 
to  S00  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25;  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  $6.75  to  $7.25:  good  and  choice,  800  to 
1.050  lbs..  $6.25  to  $6.75;  common  and  medium, 
$5.50  to  $6.25. 

Hogs. — Good  and  choice,  168  to  180  lbs.,  $10 
to  $10.25;  180  to  220  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $9.75;  200  to 
220  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.50;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8.50 
to  $8.75;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $S.50;  290 
to  350  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.25;  medium  and  good,  350  i 
to  500  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs.  90  lbs.  down,  $6.25  to 
$7.25:  choice  locals,  $10.25  to  $10.50:  medium, 
$8.25  to  $9.25;  common,  $6.17  to  $7.75;  ewes, 
$2  to  $4. 


Bishop  Wins  First  Prizes 

E.  J.  Bishop  won  first  prize  and  was 
awarded  a  trophy  on  his  White  Leghorn 
chicks  entered  in  the  Ohio  Baby  Chick 
Show  in  January.  In  the  Mohawk  Val¬ 
ley  Baby  Chick  and  Egg  Show,  held  at 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  March  1-3,  Bishop 
was  also  awarded  first  prize  on  his  White 
Leghorn  chicks  entered  in  the  U.  S.  Cer¬ 
tified  Classification,  which  is  one  of  the 
advanced  breeding  stages  under  the  New 
National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  Ilis 
chicks  scored  97  points,  130  entries  com¬ 
peting  in  largest  show  in  New  York.  These 
chicks  were  shipped  500  miles  before  they 
reached  this  chick  show.  This  award  was 
a  silver  cup  and  blue  ribbon. 


,  ,  T  ,  .  Photo  by  0.  P.  Phelps. 

Avalanche  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks 


8  STRAIGHT  BREEDS 
4  WENEcross  BREEDS 
STRAIGHT  BREEDS 

Leghorns .  . .  Wyan-Rocks 
New  Hampshires .  .  .  R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  and  White  Rocks 
While  Wyandoltes  . . .  White  Giants 
WENEcross  BREEDS 
Red  Rocks,  Barred  also  “Sex-Link" 
Bram-Rocks  . . .  Leghorn -Minorcas 
Sex-Separated  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
In  Leghorns  and  Several  Heavy  Breeds 


EXTRA  PROFIT  is  bred  into  every  one  of  the  more  than 
5,000,000  chicks  hatched  by  Wene  every  year.  Such  chicks 
pay  fat  cosh  dividends  to  poultrymen  who  know  that  the 
real  profits— the  big  profits — the  steady  profits  are  made, 
from  fancy  poultry  products.  Wene  customers  are  “sitting 
pretty”  because  our  strains  produce  premium  quality  that 
commands  premium  prices  in  the  fanciest  markets. 

OUR  GIGANTIC  PRODUCTION  . . .  200,000  BLOOD  TESTED  BREEDERS 
1,500,000  EGGS  AT  ONE  SETTING  . . .  HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR 

Big  figures,  to  be  sure,  but  they  have  to  be  big  for  us  to  supply  the  demand  for 
our  WENE  EXTRA-Profit  Chicks  at  prices  that  are  amazingly  low  for  such 
quality.  You  will  be  headed  right  when  you  buy  WENE  EXTRA-Profit  Chicks. 

Write  for  Big  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices  on  EXTRA-Profit  Chicks 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Box  1522-C  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


?REE 

CATALOG 


THEY  WILL  PUT  REAL  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK  FOR  YOU 
HOW  LONG  WILL  YOU  OVERLOOK  YOUR  SHARE? 


PULLETS  — 1st  and  2nd  High  Pens,  New  York  State 
HENS— 1st  and  3rd  High  Pens,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

d  remember  this:  Our  Pens  are  not  ‘‘specials” —  Every  Egg  We  Hatch  Is  Laid  Right  Here! 

98%  livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 

on  all  Special,  Gr&de-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 

61,000  Breeders  —  100%  Pullorum  FREE 


And 

They  are  picked  from  run-of-the-farm — exactly  the 
same  breeding  you  get.  They  stand  “tops”  because 
they  have  what  it  takes  to  make  a  winner. 

High  Production  and  Longevity  —  that  is  what  you 
are  looking  for — and  that  is  wliat  you  get  every  time 
when  you  order  the  famous  Redbird  Farm  Strain. 

REDSIRD  FARM  -  Route 


CHICKS  -R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross 

Write  for  attractive  1938  Prices  and  Catalog. 

7  -  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


Oldest  Pedigree  Breeders  in  America.  32  years.  TT.  S.  &  Conn.  Clean,  No  Reactors.  Better 
Breeding  counts  when  it  comes  to  poultry  profits.  Our  long  experience  is  your  safeguard. 
GENUINE  5  to  7-lb.  “BARRON”  Eng.  LEGHORNS— Records  to  309  eggs. 

"IMPROVED”  NON-BROODY  REDS— Selected  by  U.  S.  Govt,  for  Panama  Canal. 

"  IMPROVED”  NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Superior  to  others.  Bred  for  fast  growth  and  more  big  eggs. 
“IMPROVED”  BARRED  ROCKS — 303-egg  foundation.  Wonderful  broilers  and  layers. 

REASONABLE 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


CIRCULAR 


MORRIS  FARM 


FREE  - 

Box 


PRICES 


PROVE 

Mating  A 


value : 


(Chicks  from  yearling  hens) 

Leghorns  $7.50  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $8.50. 
_  ■  A  A  (Chicks  from  2  and  3-year  hens) 

Mating  Leghorns  $9.50  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $10. 

Official  Blood-Tested  Catalog  free.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


EilHLE  POULTRY  FflRfll  •  mVERSTOUJII,  PR. 


WHITLOCK 

*10. 


■  BABY  <  After 

CHICKS. 7  IO«  100  Mayl 

EGGS  FOR  p « 

HATCHING.../  #•  IOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

■  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

rrrrrm  /  specialize  one  breed, 

F  3  J  1 1  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


TOLMAM 


LANTZ  Chicks 


500 

$37.50 


1000 

$75.00 


ARE  BIG  AND  HEALTHY 

High  Livability  and  early  Maturity,  as-  1 
eurea  you  to  profits.  Only  matings  of  best  breea- 
iusr  stock  used.  Hatching  egK's  carefully  select¬ 
ed.  All  stock  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  lire 
delivery  guaranteed.  . .  All  natural  losses  over  6 
per  cent  first  14  days  replaced  at  HALF  PRICE. 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.50 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.50 

Partridge  Rocks .  8.50 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.50 

New  Hampshires .  9.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  8.00 

Assorted  light  Breeds  .  7.50 

Assorted  Light  and  Heavy .  7.00 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY.  Box  88,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

THE  HISCOCK  HATCHERY 

OFFERS 

New  Hampshire  Red 
S.  C.  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  breeding  flocks,  blood  tested  for  pullorum. 
Circular  on  request. 

L.  H.  HISCOCK,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


8.50 

40.00 

80.00 

8.50 

40.00 

80.00 

8.50 

40.00 

80.00 

8.50 

40.00 

80.00 

8.50 

40.00 

80.00 

9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

7.50 

35.00 

70.00 

7.00 

32.50 

65.00 

SMITH’S 


CHICKS 


PRODUCTION 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  $7.50.  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs 
$6.75.  Ass’td.  $6.  Special  Mated.  Bloodtested  Flocks. 
Order  from  ad.  10%  books  order.  Bal.  C.O.D.  2%  cash. 

SMITH’S  HATCHERY.  Box85-R,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


BOS 


Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  An- 
eonas.  Barred  Rocks.  Big  husky  chicks. 
Sexed  if  desired.  Pullets  6,  S.  10  weeks.  Postpaid.  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Day  Old  Chicks,  Started  Chicks  —  Pullets 

and  Crowers  FOR  SALE.  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

Johnson's  llateliery  -  -  Iekesburg,  Pa. 


GLOBE  SILOS 

Wood  or  Concrete  Staves 

Get  the  Best  at  Lowest  Cost. 

Write  for  information. 

GLOBE  SILO  PLANT,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 

CARL  HANSEN,  Prop. 


WH.Runner  Ducklings— Sexed.  hatching  eggs,  breeding 
stock.  Write  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting,  IVmia. 

SCHNELL’S  white 
o  w  n  n  c  u  Li  o  leghorns 

High  Leghorn  Pen  N.  Y.  State  Contest  1936-37 

Leading  Leghorns  again  at  N.  Y.  State  with  High  and 
second  high  pens  1937-38.  Chicks  reasonably  priced. 

„  „  HARRY  A.  SCHNELL 

176  Courthouse  Road,  -  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

PARMENTER  REDS 

Mated  to  his  ROP  males,  bought  direct  this  year.  Have 
bought  direct  for  the  last  5  years.  Also  Red-Rock  pul¬ 
let  and  cockerel  chicks.  F.  D.  Thomas  R-l  Medway,  Mass. 


THE  GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(Complete  in  One  Volume) 

408  Pages  -  750  Illustrations 
Including  250  Photographs 

Written  by  a  Group  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Experts 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

A  single  big  volume,  more  com¬ 
plete.  more  detailed,  more  under¬ 
standable.  more  usable  than  any 
other  garden  book. 

Covers  every  problem  in  plant¬ 
ing.  planning  and  caring  for  your 
garden.  How  to  protect  your 
plants  from  pests  and  diseases,  and 
what  fertilizer  to  use. 

Cloth,  $4  -  flrtcraft,  $5 

(A7.  Y.  City  sales,  add  2%  sales 
Tax) 

EDITED  BY 

E.  L.  D.  SEYMOUR,  B.  S.  A. 
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EXTRA  LOW  PRICES  on 
(HampionchicKS 


BRED  FOR  PREMIUM  PROFITS 

Branch  of  famous  packing  company  writes 
us  for  list  of  our  customers  saying 
that  Carter’s  Champions  make  the 
finest  fancy  top-of-market  broilers 
and  lay  biggest  premium  quality 
eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poultry  house 
establishes  special  branch  to  get  pre¬ 
mium  quality  eggs  and  broilers  from 
Carter  Champions.  Prompt  service. 
100%  safe  delivery,  strong,  blood- 
tested,  bealthy  chicks  anywhere. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

HATCHED  IN  SEPARATE  HATCHERS 
IN  AN  AIR-CONDITIONED  HATCHERV 
More'Sanitary — Larger — More  Vigorous 
Fully  Prepaid  Prices’  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.40  $36.00  $69.00 

7.90  38.00  74.00 

7.40  36.00  69.00 

6.40  32.00  59.00 

Sexed  Chicks — either  pullet 
or  male  chicks  —  one  day 
old:  any  straight  breed  we 
hatch.  Guaranteed  90%  true 
to  sex.  Prices  given  below. 
Prices  Per  100  Day  Old  Pullets  Day  Old  Males 
White  Leghorns.  .100  for  $14.90  100  for  $3.90 
Any  Heavy  Breed.100  for  $11.90  100  for  $8.90 
Guarantee:  Money  back  for  difference  In  price  of 
chicks  not  true  to  sex  under  90%. 

Chicks  shipped  prepaid  at  above  prices. 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  ol 
$1  per  100  deposit.  We  pay 
postage.  Sendyour  order  today. 

Catalog  free. 

CARTER'S  CHICKERY 

Dept.  264  Eldorado,  Illinois 


n 

si 


Barred,  White,  Buff 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes 

Heavy  Assorted . 

Assorted,  All  Breeds. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Sieb’s  Finest  Quality  Chicks  come  from 
the  best  PUREBRED  BLOOD  TESTED 
FARM  RANGED  flocks.  This  gives  them 
exceptional  VITALITY  so  necessary  for 
High  egg  production.  Mr.  Sieb’s  25  years 
Hogan-Testing  and  super  culling  for  High 
premium  egg  records  and  Big,  Quick  Ma¬ 
turing  Broilers  has  made  our  chicks  the 
choice  of  170,000  poultrymen.  We  have 
One  Grade  Only — The  Best.  None  better  at  any  price 
tor  profitable  commercial  poultry. 

CUSTOMERS  SAY  OUR  CHICKS  PAY  BEST 

“Your  Leghorns  most  profitable  I  ever  raised.”  Mrs. 
Aper.  "Laying  average  your  R.I.  Reds  71%.”  G.  Wood. 
“Getting  80  eggs  daily  in  Jan.  from  106  pullets.”  A.  Wiley. 
"Have  raised  your  chicks  for  15  years:  they’re  the  best 
Investment  on  the  farm.”  H.Fue.  “Your  chicks  make 
wonderful  layers — the  best  I  ever  saw. "Mr.  Coats. 
For  quick  delivery  order  from  this  ad  or  send  for  our 
New  Poultry  Book.  A  postcard  will  do.  We  guarantee 
100%  live  prepaid  delivery. 

NON  SEXED  CHICKS  loo  boo  looo 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Ancs..  \  $7.40  $35.75  $69.00 

7.90  38.25  74.00 


8.90  43.25  84.00 


45.75 

30.75 
33.25 

25.75 
23.50 

100 


89.00 

59.00 

64.00 

49.00 

44.50 


l?d.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.. 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orps.,  S.  C.  Reds . 

S.  L.  Wyan.,  R.  c.  Reds,  White 

Black  or  Buff  Minorcas . 

White  Giants .  9.40 

Light  Assorted .  6.40 

Heavy  &  Light  Assorted .  6.90 

Mixed  Sexed .  5.40 

SPECIAL  ASSORTED .  4.95 

SEXED  CHICKS  Guaranteed 

Bd.,  Wh.,  or  Bf,  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds, 

Wh.,  W.vand.,  Wh.  or  Bf.  Orps . 

S.  L.  Wyands.,  R.  C.  Reds .  12.90 

White  Giants .  13.90 

White.  Black  or  Golden  Buff  Minorcas  16.90 
Wh.,  Br. ,  or  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas...  15.90 
Add  25c  to  all  orders  less  than  100 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  132,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


Pullets 
}■  $11.90 


Males 
$  8.90 

8.90 

11.90 

4.90 

3.90 


Bronze  Poults 


from  Maryland’s 
Famous  Bronze 
Turkey  Belt. 


Trices  exceptionally  low.  Biood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability:  flue 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md. 


Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  Poults 

Strong,  early-maturing,  meat  type. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Timerman  s  Turkey  Farm  -  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


ARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  offers 
.  Bronze  Quality  Toults  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
PEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  Inc.  •  St.  Michaels,  Md 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Tested  Stock. 

Thousands  weekly.  Discounts  for  early  bookings. 

UST  IT. ICE  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvlllo,  Penna. 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  6  lbs. 
at  10  weeks.  Thousands  hatching 
weekly.  Also  White  Indian  Runners. 

New  lllus.  Catalog  FREE,  Write  Today! 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Barker,  N.  Y. 


“WORLD’S  FAMOUS  PCIfllU  niTflfl  INfQ” 
LONG  ISLAND  WHITE  lEilvII'l  UuLMIllUO 

For  lowest  rates,  inquire  FLOYD  W.  MOTT,Easti>ort,L.  1..N.Y. 


Wk  Pekin  IWlrlmrrc  518  Per  10°-  Prepaid  guaran- 
Yin.  ream  UUCKlingS  teed.  None  better  iu  type,  size, 
growth  or  laying  qualitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


WHITE  [RUNNER  DUCKS  ducklings.  Circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


DL'CKLINGS— Pekins,  $15—100;  Imperials,  $17. 
Chicks.  Lipory’s  Duck  lloteliery.  New  Brunswick,  A.  J. 


Barred  Rocks  -  New  Hampshires 
R.  I.  Reds  -  S.  C  White  Leghorns 

Superior  Liveability,  Growthability,  and  Profitability. 

Tlie  chicks  that  are  hatched  with  the  $  in  mind. 
Send  for  circular. 

SPAULDING’S  CHICK  HATCHERY,  EastjGreenbush,  N.  Y. 


DIDV  rUIfVC  Our  Birds  Are  Contest  Winners. 

DAD  I  vrllGlYiJ  Official  records  to  293  eggs,  305 
points.  Bred  from  leading  strains  for  real  type,  size 
and  egg  production.  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross,  Buff  Rocks.  White 
Giants.  50  years'  poultry  experience  back  of  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Pictured  catalog  and  news  bulletin  free. 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM, 
BOX  100  ■  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electric  Hatched— Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

2  &  3  yr.  old  free  range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  high  quality  chicks.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


BANKER'S  2“uLyLEyTs 

from  carefully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders. 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns.  N.  H.  Reds,  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Christie  Strains.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  3c  each.  Write — 

Goodffox  Poultry  Farm  DaEns!ine,nN?rv. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS.  R.F.D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


Ducklings 


Mammoth  White  Pekin— rapid  matur¬ 
ing,  large  type.  E.  E.  HARDING,  Albion, N.Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS— CHICKS.  EGGS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WASHAM  FARM.  JACKSON.  0.  State  Fair  Winners. 


niirifl  INfQ  Finest  quality  Runners,  $7.-50.  Clucks  9c. 

dULIyLIIIUJ  Harry  Burnham.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
liardv  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON.  ATLANTIC.  PA. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  S.C. White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  and  Hanson  Strains,  Layers  of  large  chalky 
White  Eggs.  Chick  prices  for  Feb.,  Marcli  and  April  de¬ 
livery:  $7.50  and  $8.00  per  100.  FREE  CATALOG. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WHIT 

I<?A  R-O-I 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Our  SPECIALTY 

P  males;  big,  quality  chicks  that 
insure  bigger  profits.  Also  other  breeds. 
Sexed  or  unsexed.  Blood-tested  flocks; 
38  years’  reputation  of  hatching  reliable 
chicks.  Write  for  particulars.  Uhl  Pio- 
neer  Htchry.  Bx  43B,  New  Washington,  O. 


We  are  direct  importers  of 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weighing  up  to  7  pounds. 
Chicks  at  $8.50  per  hundred. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM 
Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Legs  &  Bar.  Rocks  $7.50.  N.  H.  Reds. 
W.  Wyan.,  W.  Rks  $8-100.  H.  Mix  $6.50.  Irani,  del.  Cir. 

FREE.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  Bx  121,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DCPPIC  State  Bloodtested  Chicks.  23  leading 
DLLIV  D  Breeds.  Headed  with  R.O.P.  Cockerels. 
$10-100.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks.  $20:  Poults.  $45. 
BECK’S  U.S.  APPROVED  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred,  Blood-Tested  and  mated  to  sons  of  pedigreed 
sires.  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  and  White  Giants. 
New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Anconas.  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle.  Pa. 


rU  ACC  rUiri/C  HAVE  satisfied 

VnHdC  WnlWIxS  for  26  years  t 

Big  White  Leghorns— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Anconas 
Barred, White,  Partridge  and  Col.  Rocks  —  Reds 
White  Wyandottes  —  New  Hampshires  —  Sexed  Chicks 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  WALLKILL,  N.Y. 


I  ■  ■  '\£r  from  Maryland  State— 
K  m  I  Blood-Tested  Flocks 

1  ■  ■  which  Live  and  Thrive. 

High-class  chicks  for  26  years.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Maryland  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM  .  Chestertown,  Md. 


Cherry  Hill  Chicks  PtfcwES 

Twenty-one  years  Breeding  for  Larger  &  Better  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  Sexed  if  you  prefer.  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires,  Jersey  White  Giants.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and  Literature. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 

Hens  Mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males.  We  buy  no  eggs. 
Also  started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Low  prices. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


°beI?tPOULTRYJOURNAL  issues25 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  Only  $1  for  3  years  or  25  cents  for  9 
months’  trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poul¬ 
try  Journal,  540  S.  Clark  St..  Chicago,  III. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


'.“.VJVA'Ai’/AVAV.V.NV.V.V 


LEHMAN’S 


Large  Type 
White  Leghorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tasted  for  B.  W.  D. 

Antigen  Test.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.50  $31.25  $60 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. . . .  7.00  33.75  65 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 
Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  . $7.00 

R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50'.  Light  Mixed .  6.00 


HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  McCLURE,  PA. 


ALL  A-l  CHICKS  now  $7.50 

Br.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  TI.  Reds.  White  Leghorns. 

Wh.  Giants . $10.00:  Heavy  Mixed . $6.50. 

100%  delivery.  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 


OF  BETTER  QUALITY.  Large 
Barron  English  White  Leghorns. 
Sexed  —  Unsexed.  Prices  Reasonable.  Catalog  Free. 

Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Bx.  383,  New  Washington,  0. 


rnirkC  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  &  N.  H. 
LD1LIVJ  Reds  from  State  Supervised  Stock.  Cir.  Free. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  R,  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


$7.00  PER  100,  Quality  N.  H.  Reds,  Legs.,  Rocks, 
Giants.  Dotterer’s  Hatchery,  Shanesville,  Penna. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY, 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


Fancy  Pigeons 

The  breeding  of  fancy  pigeons  closely 
rivals  that  of  utility  breeding  and  is  daily 
claiming  the  attraction  of  many  new  re¬ 
cruits.  It  is  an  inexpensive  hobby  that 
nearly  everyone  can  enjoy.  The  tired 
business  man,  the  city  dweller,  the  farm¬ 
er,  all  can  share  in  this  fascinating  hobby 
as  the  space  required  for  the  fancy  breeds 
is  very  small,  indeed.  Another  point  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  they  are  very  small 
eaters  as  compared  to  the  so-called  utility 
breeds,  such  as  Kings,  Carneaux,  Giant 
Homers  and  Swiss  Mondames. 

Many  breeders  of  fancy  pigeons  today 
find  it  a  highly  profitable  sideline,  breed¬ 
ing  to  a  standard  and  for  color  as  set 
for  that  particular  breed,  exhibiting  in 
district  and  national  shows.  The  winning 
birds  in  these  shows  command  high  prices 
in  accordance  to  position  placed  and 
many  fanciers  are  unwilling  to  sell  their 
prize-winners,  using  them  to  improve 
their  own  flocks. 

The  most  popular  of  the  fancy  breeds 
are  always  in  demand  and  the  fancier 
can  always  find  sale  for  his  birds  as  the 
breeders  in  the  utility  class  usually  keep 
one  or  more  fancy  varieties. 

There  are  many  fancy  breeds,  among 
the  most  popular  being  the  Barbs,  Car¬ 
riers,  Dragoons,  Fantails,  Ice  Pigeons, 
Jacobins.  Lahores,  Magpies,  Modenas, 
Nuns,  Oriental  Frills,  African  Owls, 
Chinese  Owls,  English  Pouters,  Pigmy 
Pouters  and  many  others.  Then  there  are 
the  acrobats  of  the  pigeon  family,  the 
Rollers  and  Tumblers.  The  Rollers  are 
a  source  of  great  enjoyment  as  their 
rolling  and  spinning  antics,  while  flying 
at  large,  is  a  pleasure  to  watch.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Tumbler  to  somer¬ 
sault  backwards  in  a  loop  for  consider¬ 
able  distances.  Among  these  breeds 
listed,  one  may  find  a  variety  of  shapes 
and  color,  giving  a  beginner  plenty  of 
choice  in  the  breed  he  chooses  to  start 
in  with. 

One  of  the  most  popular  fancy  breeds 
and  possibly  the  most  beautiful  is  the 
Modena.  This  breed  is  rapidly  gaining 
in  popularity.  About  300  were  exhibited 
at  the  National  Pigeon  Show,  held  re¬ 
cently  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Here  again  one 
may  find  a  variety  and  richness  of  color 
and  in  my  opinion,  unrivaled  by  any  other 
breed.  The  Modena  is  of  the  hen  breed 
of  pigeon,  that  is,  it  carries  its  tails  well 
up  in  the  lien  fashion.  It  is  a  short, 
cobby,  well-rounded  bird,  with  moderately 
long  legs,  dark  red  in  color.  There  are 
three  branches  in  the  Modena  family,  the 
Schietti  or  solid  colored  bird,  the  Gazzi 
or  Pied,  and  the  Magnani  or  Harlequin. 
The  Gazzi  Modena  has  a  white  body,  col¬ 
ored  wings  and  tail,  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  throat  are  either  dark  or  the  same 
color  as  the  wings.  Both  Schietti  and 
Gazzi  come  in  red,  blue,  bronze,  silver, 
black,  white,  yellow  and  dun.  Then  there 
is  the  Argent  Schietti  Modena,  admitted 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Modenas. 
However,  they  are  only  bred  in  two 
colors,  red  and  blue,  the  body  color  being 
either  of  these  two  colors,  while  the  shoul¬ 
ders  are  white,  with  each  feather  tipped 
with  the  same  color  as  the  body.  Some¬ 
times  spotted  flights  will  appear  in  breed¬ 
ing  Argents  and  this  is  considered  an 
added  beauty.  The  Magnani  Modena  has 
a  white  or  light-colored  background 
spotted  with  darker  colors,  such  as  red, 
blue,  black,  yellow  or  bronze. 

New  York.  donald  p.  prentiss. 


do-it- with -SQUABS 

Easily,  steadily  raised  in  25  DAYS. 

Write  a  postcard,  pret  our  Free  EYE¬ 
OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why  breed: 
for  ordinary  trade  when  these  great  ‘ 
luxury  national  markets  are  wide 
open  for  all  the  SQUABS  you  can 
ship,  every  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  prices?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  squabs  for  this  desirable  trade  wanted  daily. 
RICE  FARM.  205  Howard  St..  MELROSE,  MASS. 


^  Sandy  Knoll  Chicks 

Parent  Stock  Carefully  Culled  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  &  Heavy  Mixed . $6.59 

Bar.  Rocks  &  It.  I.  Reds .  7.59 

.  N.  IT.  Reds . $8:  Light  Mix .  6.09 

100%  live  del.  guar.  Post  Pd.  Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery. 
C.  M.  Lauvcr  &  Son,  Box  73,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Foundation  Leghorns,  White  Rocks. 
Heavy  Assorted  Breeds.  Barred  Rocks.  Bloodtested 
Breeders.  Day  old  Pullets  or  Cockerels  from  matured 
hens.  Guaranteed  90%  true  to  sex.  100%  live  delivery 
prepaid.  Started  Chicks,  any  age  reasonable  prices. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa, 


DR.  ROMIG’S  'IK,®?  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  “Riley  Strain.”  $8-100:  W.  Rocks  or 
Utj  ty  N.  Hamp.,  $8-190:  “Christie”  or  “Hubbard” 
Strain  N.  Hamp  $10-100;  White  Giants.  $10-100: 
\\.  Leg.  Riley  Strain”  or  IT.  Mix.  $7-100.  Blood- 
tested  Stock.  Parcel  .post  paid.  Guaranteed  delivery. 
F.  C.  Romlg  Veterinarian.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


LAUVER’S  pfartmry 

c  Parent  Stock  Bloodtested  mo 

i>'  c-'v-  Lee-  &  Heavy  Mixed . $6.59 

IL  Locks  &  R.  x.  Reds .  7  5a 

v  •  W :  Light  Mix .  6.0r) 

it  i  .  uo<£  HTe  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
E.  L.  Lauver  s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx.  D,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ULSBPS  Quality  Chicks 

W.  Wyand.,  W.  Bocks.  Bar.  Rocks  N  IX 

!nn  S\vBu,ff  0r .4  A8'100-'  "r  Giant's.  $10.- 
100.  "-  Lee  .  $7.50-100:  Heavy  Mix.  $6.50. 
—  Postage  1  aid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Beaver' Springs,  Pa. 


Bloodtested  Baby  Chicks 

Brown  White  Leghorns  Heavy  Mixed  $7.25-100.  White 
Barred  Buff  Rocks  Reds,  Wyandottes  $8.25-100  Spe¬ 
cial  Matmgs  Wmte  Leghorns  (from  hens  that  welch  .T„ 
to  0  Pounds)  $9-100.  Sexed  ^  lets  and  C^cke  ehP 
C.O.D.  Postage  P.P.  Wapak  Hatchery^  Wapakoneta.  O. 


WIDE  HAUL  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  xoo 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $6  50 

Bar.  Rox . $7;  N.  II  l{eds  7  sd 

feeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live" delivery. 

Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Sure-Profit  CHICKS 


BLOODTESTED  &CH-  wh.  r0x.  w. 

ties:  Poults.  M.  Peki^nd  Wh  Mu^vySduckiffi^arM' 

Est.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop,  Rt  j  Telford  Pa! 

Bloodtested  New  Hamp- 
sliues.  the  original,  fast 
Rocks  $8  00  R  T  ne  ero" "hr  strain  and  Barred 

fe® hi BAaTpX  WhUe 

uacuflLt  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown.  Penna. 

WAGNER’S  tbels0t°edd  CHICKS 

M  a  i£«*l 

Poultry  Farm  &  HatcheV^Box  K 

-NEAL’S  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS  — 

Barred  Rocks  White  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires  Day 
wlnf  .f6  ;lr  e  1  '™n.  porous  blood-tested'  breed”  / 

WINGATE  HEAL,  Owner.  We.l  Penlon  H.lchery,  Demon,  Md.  Phone  lVfl 


HOLLYWOOD  &  BARRON 
puL,E9HORN  CHICKS 

man'0;  teAed-  $7.50-100;  875- 
1000.  4  week  Pullets,  30c  each 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

l  )  Bar.  and  Wh.  ltocks.  N.  Hampshires,  $8 — loo- 
W.  Leghorns.  S7.50;  Mix,  $7.  Safe  del.  Post’pd.' 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6  Beaver  Springs,  P®, 


ORDER  FROM  MAPLEHOLM  POULTRY  FARM  — 

Be  assured  of  quality  chicks.  White  Leghorns  New 
Hampshires,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Blood  tested 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Turkey  Poults.  Circular 
free.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  I,  JOHNSTOWN  N  Y 


CHRISTIE  NEWHAMPSHIRE  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS. 

English  White  Leghorns.  All  State  Rlood-tested 
S8. OO  per  100  —  830.00  per  500  —  877.00  per  1000 
Prepaid.  KLINE’S  HATCHERY,  Kleinfeltersville.  P« 


Squab  Breeding  Contest 

The  N.  J.  Extension  Service  carries  on 
a  squab-breeding  contest  at  Millville,  N. 
J.  Following  is  the  report  for  February  : 

Giant  Homers  of  William  P.  Gray  of 
Connecticut  captured  first  place  with  24 
squabs  weighing  453  ounces,  produced 
since  the  contest  started. 

White  Kings  of  Mrs.  George  Fisher  of 
New  Jersey  moved  from  fifth  to  second 
place  with  18  squabs  totaling  400  ounces 
during  the  month.  Giant  Homers  of 
Harry  Klostennann  of  New  Jersey,  which 
led  the  list  the  month  before,  dropped  to 
third  place  in  February.  These  birds 
have  19  squabs  totaling  377  ounces. 

Gray’s  Giant  Homers  were  also  high  in 
monthly  scoring,  with  a  production  of  189 
ounces  from  10  squabs.  White  Kings  of 
Harry  Fox  of  New  Jersey  were  second 
in  monthly  scoring,  with  10  squabs 
weighing  179  ounces,  while  Francis  Dilks’ 
Giant  Homers  was  third  with  seven 
squabs  totaling  145  ounces. 

The  leading  pair  of  pigeons  in  the  con¬ 
test  at  the  beginning  of  February,  a 
White  King  entry  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  re¬ 
tained  its  position  during  the  month  with 
a  production  since  October  of  six  squabs 
weighing  142  ounces.  Second  and  third 
pairs  were  White  Kings  of  Francis  Dilks 
and  Red  and  White  Splash  Carneaux  of 
Cloverly  Farms  of  Pennsylvania.  Both 
of  these  pairs  produced  six  squabs,  but 
their  total  weights  were  118  and  109 
ounces,  respectively. 


r  w  1  Discount 

SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM, 


on  orders  in  advance. 

R.  D.  2,  Elyria,  Ohi.> 


BABY  CHICKS— Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels—  Leir- 
horns  (Barron)  N.  II.  (Hubbard).  Reasonably  Priced 
Hatches  every  week,  y,  3.  KENYON.  Marcellus,  N,  y’ 

Baby  Chicks— W.  Giants,  N.  Damps..  Reds  (ISWD  free) 
Highland  Poultry  Farm,  Portsmouth.  R.  I.  Closed  Sun 


H 


ANSON  LEGHORN  CHICKS — America’s  greatest  layincr  strain 
Send  for  folder.  C.  W.  PRICE.  Port  Murray,  N.  J- 

Barron  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  $7.50-100  also  heavy 
breeds.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


tiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiji.iiiiiiiiiiiiHnt, 
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- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  205,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deai”  wiien  ha 
places  an  order  with  oue  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St„  New  York  City. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  255. 

Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  GARDENER,  farmer,  general  house¬ 
work;  particulars,  please.  ADVERTISER 
5089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  AGE  45,  4  years  present 

place,  experienced  cooking,  canning,  general 
housework;  pleasant  room,  modern  conveniences 
essential:  wages  $7  to  $8  weekly;  available  May 
1.  ADVERTISER  5093.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER.  FOREMAN,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  all  kinds  poultry  and  livestock,  car¬ 
pentry,  plumbing,  electrical  and  concrete  work, 
flower  and  vegetable  gardening:  know  how  to 
operate  most  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  make 
own  repairs:  have  good  references  to  prove  my 
ability  in  all  the  above  work:  go  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  5096.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man.  hard,  conscientious 
worker,  with  best  of  references,  desires  jtosi- 
tion  as  caretaker.  ADVERTISER  5098,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  POULTRYMAN.  married,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  experienced  in  all  branches  of  poultry, 
and  the  care  of  game;  desires  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  MIDDLE-AGED,  experienced  caretaker. 

gardener,  stockman,  wants  position  private 
place  or  small  dairy.  ADVERTISER  5103,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  thorough 
practical  knowledge  diversified  farming,  op¬ 
erate  and  repair  all  farm  machinery:  capable 
full  charge;  no  liquor.  ADA'ERTISER  5104,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  long  experience  as 
gardener,  caretaker,  farm  worker,  drive;  good 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4945,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm: 

full  experience.  references.  ADVERTISER 
4941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  DESIRES  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  experienced  in  all  branches;  compelled  to 
make  change  owing  to  death  of  employer:  Swiss, 
middle-aged,  single:  best  references;  please  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4949,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  no  children;  best 
reference.  P.  McCORMACK,  Greenlawn,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


.$1,800  WILL  BUY  15-acre  poultry  farm. 

equipped  for  1.000  hens:  $600  cash,  balance 
easy  terms;  write  for  description.  CLARK  M. 
BRAINARD,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


20  ACRES,  SELL  or  rent;  State  road,  6-room  bun¬ 
galow,  good  barn.  30  apple  trees,  all  garden 
land,  lots  shade:  $2,300,  $300  cash,  $20  month. 
ADVERTISER  4S49,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


9%  ACRES  WOODLAND  near  Vineland,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry;  good  road:  full  price  $240, 
terms.  SCHEFFLER,  care  of  Safranek,  Vine- 
land.  N.  .T. 


LICENSED,  EQUIPPED,  eight-bed  private  hos¬ 
pital,  excellent  village  location,  continually 
active,  reasonably  priced  to  registered  nurse. 
ADVERTISER  4972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  12-room  frame  house  in 
good  condition,  Gloucester  County.  Williams- 
town  Crosskeys  Road,  mile  from  Black  Horse 
Boulevard;  6  acres,  oak  grove,  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery,  vines,  flowers;  can  be  made  beauti¬ 
ful  estate;  electricity  available:  $8,500  cash; 
illness  of  owner  reason  for  selling.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  502S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT — Small  shack  for  Summer  week-ends: 

refined  adults:  reasonable  rent.  BEATRICE 
FREEMAN.  935  Ogden  Ave.,  Bronx.  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 115-acre  farm,  excellent  location, 
land  in  good  condition,  modern  conveniences; 
50-head  tie  up.  CHARLES  W.  BELDEN,  Main 
St.,  Newington,  Conn. 


HOUSE  IN  CATSKILLS,  eight  rooms,  all  im¬ 
provements.  2  enclosed  porches,  garage,  35 
acres,  suitable  for  small  boarding  house;  must 
sell.  BOX  34,  Boiceville,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Country  home.  Northern  Virginia,  excep¬ 
tional  view.  ADVERTISER  5025,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  year  around  house  on  Sa- 
candaga  Reservoir  near  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. ; 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  5026,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  HOME  near  good  schools,  problem  boy, 
guidance  specialized;  ages  12  upwards:  in¬ 
structive  occupational  projects.  BOX  147,  AVest- 
liampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  orchard  farm,  102 
acres,  50-acre  bearing  apple  orchard,  good  va¬ 
rieties,  average  age  10  to  12  years:  good  six- 
room  house,  large  barn,  other  outbuildings;  in¬ 
surance  $2,000;  !4  acre  Boysenberries,  other  ber¬ 
ries  and  fruits:  price  $4,500,  half  cash:  Ford- 
son  tractor,  disk  included.  J.  M.  GROSVENOR, 
Grimes,  Virginia. 


FARM,  BEAUTIFULLY  located,  lower  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley,  on  heavily  traveled  main  con¬ 
crete  highway;  barns  and  other  buildings  suit¬ 
able  for  dairy  farm,  or  stock  farm,  sales  stables 
and  riding  school;  large  acreage,  attractive 
dwellings,  available:  no  agents.  Circular  from 
AQUATERRA  COMPANY,  Haddam,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Five-room  attic  orderly  house,  no 
improvements;  barn,  80  acres;  near  Putnam 
County;  state  what  is  required;  yearly  rent  $300. 
ADVERTISER  5033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


78  ACRES.  LOCATED  one  hour’s  drive  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Auburn:  general  farming,  15  acres 
Alfalfa,  grows  all  crops;  electricity;  high 
school:  good  buildings;  for  particulars  address 
ADVERTISER  5034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fully  equipped  paying  poultry 
farm,  capacity  900  layers;  modern  residence 
and  buildings.  SIDNEY  PLANTZ,  Main  St., 
Gloversville,  N.  YL 


GAS  STATION,  road-stand,  4-room  cottage, 
cabins;  State  highway,  15  miles  Bridgeport; 
ready  for  business:  $5,000,  half  cash.  LUCIEN 
PIERRON,  Newtown,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — 3  and  4-room  furnished  bungalows, 
40  miles  from  New  York  City,  in  Westchester 
County,  on  fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  5036, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— -A  retail  milk  route  from  400  to  600 
quarts  daily:  would  consider  partnership  in 
larger  route.  BOX  145,  Barre,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — 98-acre  level,  productive  dairy  and 
potato  farm,  near  city  25.000;  full  line  ma¬ 
chinery,  some  stock,  good  buildings,  electricity, 
hard  road.  FRANCES  COLT,  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm.  209  acres,  150  acres 
are  tillable;  modern  buildings,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  $5,000  cash,  balance  Federal  Land  Bank 
mortgage.  SIGFRID  NELSON,  Central  Village, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 46  acres  in  Litchfield.  Me.;  fine  for 
chickens;  also  camps  on  Cabbassee  stream 
with  boating,  bathing,  fishing.  C.  RUFFLES, 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Y'. 


RESPONSIBLE  FAMILY  would  rent  rural  cabin 
or  shack,  Summer;  stream,  little  improve¬ 
ments;  commuting  New  York  City;  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  5039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  an  acre  of  woodland,  situated 
west  of  Hudson  River,  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  5041, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 37-acre  farm,  buildings,  house  fur¬ 
nished  flowing  well,  on  State  highway. 
RACHEL  ALLEN,  Box  38,  Russell,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  450  acres  with  build¬ 
ings  which  cost  upwards  of  $25,000;  dwelling 
with  all  modern  improvements;  on  improved  road 
near  village  of  Greene  in  Chenango  Valley: 
well  watered,  springs  and  brooks;  will  be  sold 
very  reasonable  on  easy  terms  to  close  estate. 
CHAS.  W.  GRAY,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Productive  150-acre  farm.  Southern 
Maine;  black  road,  lights,  town  water,  level, 
stone  free ;  photographs.  ADVERTISER  5045, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOME  FOR  SALE,  nine  rooms,  bath,  gas,  elec¬ 
tric,  oil  heat;  maple  shade;  garage;  garden, 
fruit;  residential  section;  10  minutes’  stores, 
theater,  etc.;  corner  lot  110x120  feet:  no  agents; 
priced  $5,500.  MICHAEL  L.  WniTE,  Owner, 
Putnam,  Conn. 


BARGAIN — 14  acres  woodland,  good  roads,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry:  full  price  $300;  near  Vine- 
land,  N.  .1.  JOSEPH  DOMINGO,  406  Putnam 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


24-ACRE  POULTRY  farm  or  Summer  home  in 
Orange  County;  8-room  house,  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water:  State  road:  reasonable;  price  $4,000, 
terms.  EDMUND  GORNING,  Craigsville,  N.  Y. 


230-ACRE  CHAUTAUQUA  County,  N.  Y.,  dairy 
farm;  on  paved  road;  excellent  markets,  prac¬ 
tically  all  public  services:  well  balanced  for 
30  cows;  abundance  of  water;  500-bucket  sugar 
orchard;  attractive  farmstead;  $6,000;  liberal 
terms;  write  for  free  illustrated  description. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  Springfield,  Mass. 


MAINE  FARM,  50  acres,  good  buildings,  fine  lo¬ 
cation.  about  equally  divided  fields,  pasture, 
wood:  stream,  good  fishing,  hunting.  CHAS.  A. 
HALL,  Orrington,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  six-room  bungalow,  ga¬ 
rage  and  apartment,  excellent#  condition,  de¬ 
lightfully  situated,  at  sacrifice.  RALPH  HAS- 
WELL,  416  NE  34tli  St.,  Miami,  Florida. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  mushroom  plant,  cement- 
block  building,  12.000  square  feet,  hot-water 
heat  and  one  and  one-lialf  acres  of  land;  twenty 
miles  to  New  York  City.  Apply  to  JAMES  Me- 
CROSSON,  166  Asbury  Ave.,  AVestbury,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED — Acreage,  with  or  without  house, 
State  road,  commuting  New  York  City;  full 
particulars.  P.  O.  BOX  402,  Port  AVashington, 
X.  Y. 


IN  SOUTIIAVESTERN  MAINE,  40  acres  of  till¬ 
age;  fills  barn  84  feet;  two-story,  60-foot  hen¬ 
house;  fine  set  buildings  on  black  road:  never- 
failing  water  supply:  young  orchards;  growing 
pine;  plenty  hardwood;  beautiful  view:  one  mile 
from  good  market;  farming  tools  included:  pic¬ 
ture,  price  and  terms  on  application.  ADA7ER- 
TISEIt  5052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 26-room  house,  attractively  fur¬ 
nished,  all  improvements,  suitable  for  inn, 
convalescing  or  home  for  the  aged ;  10  minutes’ 
walk  to  center  of  village;  Berkshire  foothills. 
AVrite  N  A.  ROTIIE,  Kent,  Conn. 


SHARE  FARMER  for  120  acres  North  Carolina; 

co-operation  later;  need  equipment.  etc.; 
house,  barn,  good  water.  ADVERTISER  5053, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMFORTABLE  BUNGALOAV,  Pinelinrst,  N.  C.; 

seven  rooms,  baths,  vapor  heat,  electrically 
equipped;  $7,750,  easy  terms  or  exchange  for 
earning  securities.  JOSEPH  G.  AVALKER, 
AA'oodberry  Forest,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — 15-cow  dairy  farm,  fertile  land, 
good  buildings,  cold  running  spring  water; 
priced  very  low  for  cash.  Information,  write 
BOX  175,  Cherry  A’alley,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  TO  BE  SOLD— 2S-acre  farm,  nine-room 
house,  new  barn,  five-car  garage,  slaughter 
house,  125  bearing  apple  trees;  10  miles  from 
Boston.  C.  E.  BUNZEL,  East  St.,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


SALE — Excellent  chicken  farm  and  boarding 
house,  63  acres,  12-room  house,  partly  fur¬ 
nished;  beautiful  view:  near  Summer  resort, 
church  and  school;  all  farm  implements,  chick¬ 
ens  and  horse.  AA'rite  EI.MER  DUCKER, 
Seward,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -5-acre  farm,  4  clear,  with  6-room 
house,  located  at  Bremen  Avenue  and  Buerger 
Street,  city  line;  all  modern  improvements, 
poultry  and  brooder-house  for  1,500  chickens  and 
poultry  equipment;  peach  and  apple  trees, 
grapes,  1  acre  good  firewood;  good  location  and 
neighborhood:  4  blocks  from  Egg  Harbor  City; 
will  sell  reasonable:  2  blocks  to  AVhitehorse 
l'ike.  VAN  T.  THOMAS,  Owner,  R.  D.  1,  Egg 
Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y..  200-acre  dairy,  fruit 
farm,  18-room  house,  all  improvements,  66- 
stanchiou  barn.  2  silos,  Grade  A  milk  market; 
buildings  excellent,  stock,  modern  implements; 
$37,000,  terms.  ADVERTISER  5067,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOAV,  six  rooms,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  poultry  house,  two  acres;  excellent 
for  poultry,  tourist  trade;  national  highway  loca¬ 
tion:  only  $500  cash  required.  II.  C.  MacFAlt- 
LAND,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 7  acres  with  buildings  on  State 
road  near  village;  electricity,  water,  etc.  AD- 
VERTISER  5071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-room  house  and  (4-car  garage, 
two  rooms)  lot  70x200;  water,  sewer,  electric, 
bath,  hot-water  heat;  New  Paltz,  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.;  mortgage  $6,000;  leased  to  boys 
fraternity;  an  opportunity  for  man  and  wife  to 
cook  for  boys  and  run  garage  for  extra  income; 
open  for  offer.  BUCKM ASTER,  258  Eldert  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANT  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  small  poultry 
farm,  improvements,  within  60  miles  of  New 
York ;  Long  Island  preferred.  DRESSLER. 
25801  Hillside  Ave.,  Floral  Bark,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 


If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FOR  SALE — 94-acre  general  farm,  7  rooms, 
running  water,  2  barns,  off  Route  22;  price 
$2,000.  AV.  P.  CANTRELL,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  —  Poultry  and  truck  farm.  East 
Moriches,  L.  I.,  Merrick  Road;  9-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  all  improvements,  2-car  garage,  6(4  acres, 
500-bird  capacity;  rent  $30  per  month.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  5076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Small  farm,  without  buildings,  for 
reasonable  cash  payment;  owner  must  have 
recorded  deed;  all  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  5078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  YOU  like  an  established  Grade  A  dairy 
farm  for  less  than  the  value  it  produced 
during  the  past  two  years?  A  real  bargain  to 
the  party  who  acts;  priced  to  sell;  sale  forced 
on  account  of  ill  health;  $8,000  eash,  balance 
terms.  ADVERTISER  5106,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  LEASE  —  20-acre  orchard,  henhouses  for 
600.  store  house,  stable,  garage,  cottage.  M. 
COLBURN,  Hollis,  N.  II. 


FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  large 
barn,  six-room  house,  improvements;  garage, 
orchards.  T.  J.  MOSS,  Viola,  Monsey  P.  O., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 65-acre  farm,  cheap;  for  particulars 
write  AVALTER  HERMANN,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  eight-room  house, 
with  improvements;  barn,  large  incubator,  two 
large  henhouses,  two  brooder  houses;  near  vil¬ 
lage.  EARL  C.  VAN  ALSTYNE  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED  TO  RENT  few  acres,  small  house, 
partly  furnished;  prefer  New  Jersey.  Alary- 
land,  Virginia,  Ohio.  ADVERTISER  5091,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Part  of  a  well-stocked  commercial 
poultry  farm.  85  miles  out;  cash  needed, 
$1,500.  ADA'ERTISER  5002,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA'AXTED — Small,  low-priced  farm,  with  good 
dwelling,  four  or  more  rooms,  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  or  any  State  south  of  New  York,  located 
on  busy  State  road  or  bordering  river  fit  for 
boating,  bathing  and  fishing;  give  description 
and  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  AV.  HElt- 
BOTII,  716  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 

EXCHANGE  ON  FARM,  pleasant  acre  place.  5 
rooms,  highway,  information.  RHINEHART, 
Palermo,  N.  J. 


EIGHT-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  all  tillable  land, 
10-room  house,  barn,  all  farm  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  tractor,  two  new  poultry-houses  for 
1.000  chickens,  three  brooder-houses  with  equip¬ 
ment;  $S,500.  KATHERINE  DEURING,  Stone 
Ridge,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — Best  clover,  10  lbs.  $1.50.  prepaid,  2 
or  more  cans.  $1  each  f.o.b.;  all  premium 
packages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  anv  quantitv. 
GRANTSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville.  Aid. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges. 

grapefruit  and  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
$3.25.  THE  AI1D  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Clover  and  buckwheat  honey,  best 
quality.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Highest  quality  new  maple  syrup, 
$2  gallon,  $1.10  half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T. 
BARNARD  A  SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Alass. 


PEANUTS — Fresh  shelled,  graded  No.  1  A'ir- 
ginia,  9c  pound;  extra  large  kernels  11c; 
25-pound  lots  or  more.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Franklin,  A’irginia. 


1938  AIAPI.E  SYRUP,  $2.20  gallon,  postpaid. 
CLARK  BRIGHT.  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  A’ERAIONT  maple  syrup,  first  quality. 

$2.50  per  gallon;  sugar,  10-lb.  pail  $3.30.  5 
lbs.  $1.85:  prepaid  third  zone.  DUDLEY  LEAV¬ 
ITT,  Soutli  Royalton,  Vermont. 


LOOK — Selected  black  walnut,  sliellbark.  large 
pecan  halves  and  English  walnut  kernels,  65c 
lb.,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5  lbs.  $2.50  parcel  post  paid. 
GLEN-DALE  POULTRY  FARA1,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


POSTPAID — Fure  pork  sausage,  made  same  day 
of  shipment:  4-lb.  package  $1;  pure  clover 
honey.  5-lb.  pail  75c.  AIAl’LE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Ileuvelton,  N.  Y. 


AA’ERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AA'ERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  fine  white  $5.40,  amber  $4.20, 
buckwheat  $3.30,  28  lbs.  white  $2.70,  not  pre¬ 
paid;  10  lbs.  white  $1.60,  postpaid;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  NO.  1  AIAPLE  syrup  $1.75  gallon  f.o.b. 
GEORGE  HALL,  Jericho,  A'ermont. 


CHOICE  HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover  90c.  10  lbs. 

$1.60;  5  lbs.  buckwheat  SOc,  10  lbs.  $1.40.  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  t>0-lb.  can,  here,  clover  $5.40, 
buckwheat  $3.90,  2  cans  $7.20;  10  lbs.  post¬ 
paid  $1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50  (20  lbs.  buckwheat 
$2.70) ;  also  jars  and  pails  for  resale.  RAY  C. 
AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  maple  syrup  $2.25  per  gallon, 
sugar  cakes  45c  per  pound,  prepaid  third  zone. 
nUGII  MacLAURY,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fall  mixed  flowers  in  60’s  $4.  A.  J. 
NORMAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  HONEY— 10-lb.  pail  clover  $1.60, 
buckwheat  $1.40,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PAR¬ 
ISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs. 

$1.60,  postpaid.  HARRY  D.  BOYER,  Denver, 
Pa. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.25  per  gal¬ 
lon;  sugar  10-lb.  pail  $3,  f.o.b.  VANCROFT, 
AVest  Glover,  Vermont. 


HONEY  —  Dark  buckwheat  candied,  60  lbs. 

$3.80;  liquid  light  amber  $4.75;  larger 
amounts  cheaper;  list  free.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


AIAPLE  SYRUP,  new  crop,  fresh  from  the  maple 
forest,  heavy  body,  delicious  flavor,  $1.70  a 
gallon,  two  gallons  or  more  $1.65  a  gallon; 
special  low  express  rates.  L.  L.  STORY,  East 
Fairfield,  Vermont. 


Country  Board 


CONVALESCENT  HOAIE  —  Convalescent,  aged, 
chronic,  resident  nurses:  reasonable;  20  miles 
from  George  AVashington  Bridge.  Apply  PINE- 
HURST,  Cherry  Lane,  Tallman,  N.  Y. 


HOAIE  FOR  NERVOUS  and  mentally  retarded, 
all  ages,  42  acres,  occupational  projects,  home 
training,  recreation;  individual  care  and  expe¬ 
rienced  supervision.  BRADFORD  HILLS,  Can¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Fourteen-year-old  Protestant,  orphan 
boy,  intelligent,  capable,  desires  a  farm  home 
with  kindly  couple;  interested  in  poultry;  no 
money  available  for  board.  AVrite  ADVERTISER 
5048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARAI  AIOUNTAIN  lakes;  cater  diets;  adults. 
ESTHER  STICKLE  DOAVES,  Alton,  N.  H. 


ELDERLY  PERSONS,  semi-invalids  and  con¬ 
valescents  desiring  complete  rest  and  com¬ 
fort  can  be  accommodated  in  private  home  of 
practical  nurse  in  Alaine;  number  limited;  land 
borders  beautiful  lake;  own  farm  products,  a.', 
conveniences;  write  for  folder.  ADA'ERTISER 
5065,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTS  room  and  board  with  Chris¬ 
tian  family,  suburb  or  farm;  improvements; 
lowest  rates.  ADA'ERTISER  5092,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS,  AIODERN  farm  home.  $25  per 
month.  ADA'ERTISER  5094,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellan  eous 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS  $4-$25;  photos  6  cts. ; 

goose  featherbeds,  pillows,  rugs,  aprons. 
A’ERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


CLOSING  OCT  new,  used  poultry  equipment; 

sacrificed  prices.  AIRS.  SKYER,  Jericho 
Turnpike,  Washington  Ave.,  Centereach,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


AA' ANTED — 3  or  4-bottom  disk  plow,  100-gallon 
sprayer.  For  sale,  No.  200  Hercules  stump 
puller  and  Centaur  garden  tractor.  THYS 
ZYLSTRA,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Good  grade  mixed  bay,  baled  or 
loose.  JOHN  R.  JACKSON,  Loomis  Sanatorium, 
Loomis,  N.  Y.  Tel.  No.  Liberty  900. 


WANTED — Harrah  Jack,  32-in.,  (4-H.P.  paint 
sprayer.  R.  SANFORD,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Team  terraceing  machine,  riding 
plow,  walking  plow  and  bottom  dump  wagon, 
one-horse  plow,  harrow  and  cultivators;  big 
bolt  eight  feet,  long,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
quarter-inch  thread  from  end  to  end  ED. 
AVHILES.  R.  1,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


SUPERIOR  APRONS,  three  sizes,  25c  up.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McCUELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vt. 


AA'ANTED — Thrasher  with  self-feeder  and  wind- 
stacker;  please  state  age.  condition  and  rock- 
bottom  price.  ADA'ERTISER  5059,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Oak  spiles  30  to  50  ft.  long  by  6-in. 

tip;  give  price  of  each  delivered  in  New 
York  City  and  quantity  you  can  furnish.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  5064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Good  used  hot-bed  sash,  also  No.-l 
horse  hay;  state  price.  JOSEPH  TATRO, 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


BEES,  COLONIES  or  packages,  2-lb.  package 
and  queen  $2.15,  3-lb.  package  and  queen 

$2.75;  early  shipments,  southern.  HONEY 
BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


AIINERAL  WATER  analysis;  send  for  free  in¬ 
formation  about  mineral  waters  and  your 
health.  DR.  AVINCHELL,  921  Bergen  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


TO  CLOSE  OUT— One  600,  two  400,  three  150- 
egg  size  hot-water  incubators,  for  less  than 
half  value;  can  ship  at  once.  BARNBY  AA'. 
MOSHER,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED  TO  BUY  chicken  fertilizer;  state 
condition,  particulars,  price  per  barrel  or  bag, 
cash  with  order.  AVM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


BALED  HAY  for  sale.  HARRISON  J.  AA'IL- 
COX,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

Add  3  cents  for  New  York  City  sales 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  secret  of  rapid,  sturdy 
growth  is  not  how  much  you 
feed,  but  how  well  the  feed  is 
utilized.  When  well-balanced 
starter  and  growing  mashes  are 
Iodized,  you  improve  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  fats  and  proteins  re¬ 
quired  for  body  building.  You 
help  the  chicks  build  bone — for 
Iodine  helps  speed  mineral  as¬ 
similation. 

This  year  feed  your  chicks  Seal- 
Approved  Iodized  mashes.  They 
help  your  chicks  develop  as 
pullet  layers,  in  the  minimum 
time  with  the  minimum  expense. 


: 

% 


Group  of  prize  chickens  raised 
on  Iodized  mashes  at  the  Fore¬ 
man  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery, 
Lowell,  Mich.  Photo  courtesy  of 
King  Milling  Co.,  Lowell,  Mich. 

Thousands  of  dealers  now  stock 
and  sell  feeds  bearing  the  Iodine 
Seal  of  Approval.  Should  there 
be  no  such  dealer  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  write.  Everyone  who 
plans  to  raise  chicks  this  year 
should  have  our  free  feeding 
folder.  Write  today.  Address 
Department  RNY-3. 

Most  Iodine  used  in  this  country 
is  produced  in  the  manufacture 
of  Natural  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

120  BROADWAY  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


QialiWC  HICKS  .  > 


For  Greater  Profits 

Proved  Profit  Makers  25  Years  -  Quick  Maturing 
Heavy  Layers  -  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

Master  Bred  Strains 

Barred  Bocks  -  R.  I,  Beds  -  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires 
Day-OUl-3  Weeks’ -Old  Chicks 
4  to  13  Weeks-Old  Leghorn  Pullets 
White  Runner  Ducklings 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Quotes  low  1938 
prices.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

1  MILFORD  ROAD  FRENCRTOWN.  N.  .T. 


P'S  B AMOK  mom 

K  -CHICKS 


From  Large  Size, 
heavy  production  Bar¬ 
ron  English  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  liens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks-  from  Blood- 
Tested  healthy,  vigorous 
selected  stock.  At  $9.00 
per  100,  $42,00  per  500,  $80,00  per  1000. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Penna. 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $7.00-100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  K.  I.  Beds .  7.50- 100 

New  Hampshires,  W.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orp .  8.00-100 

fleaw  Mixed  $6.50-100.  Safe  Delivery  Prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


For  some  five  years  past  I  have  rep¬ 
resented  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex¬ 
change,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  the  sale 
of  their  fertilizers  and  other  products.  I 
built  up  a  trade  for  16  to  17  carloads  per 
year.  They  abruptly  discontinued  my 
services.  On  November  6.  1937.  and  No¬ 
vember  S,  1937,  previous  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  my  services,  I  sent  in  orders 
for  shipments  in  the  Spring,  193S,  which 
they  confirmed  and  they  deny  me  my  full 
commission  on  these  orders  and  refuse  to 
make  the  shipments.  Heretofore  they 
have  accepted  similar  orders  for  future 
shipment  and  paid  my  full  commission 
on  them.  The  orders  have  always  been 
shipped  to  me  for  delivery  to  my  cus¬ 
tomers.  I  have  a  warehouse  on  the  rail¬ 
road  at  Buffalo.  niles  l.  Kellogg. 

Maine. 

Mr.  Kellogg  sent  us  copies  of  his  orders 
and  the  confirmation  of  them  and  also 
sent  vouchers  showing  that  similar  or¬ 
ders  had  been  accepted  and  filled  at  pre¬ 
vious  times. 

We  took  up  an  adjustment  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  Eastern  States  Farmers’ 
Exchange  and  continued  the  negotiation 
up  to  February  14.  Our  conclusion  was 
(1)  that  Mr.  Kellogg  had  been  in  the 
service  for  considerable  time,  sending  in 
orders  and  receiving  acceptances,  and  the 
orders  were  filled  and  the  commissions 
paid-  (2)  that  orders  had  been  sent  in 

1936  in  the  regular  way  for  delivery  in 

1937  and  that  these  orders  were  similar 
in  every  way  with  the  orders  sent  in 
November,  1937,  and  confirmed  before 
Mr.  Kellogg’s  dismissal;  (3)  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Eastern 
States  to  ship  the  orders  they  had  ac¬ 
cepted  before  Mr.  Kellogg’s  dismissal  and 
to  pay  the  full  commission  on  them  as 
they  had  done  in  previous  orders  under 
similar  circumstances. 

The  Exchange  made  the  explanation 
that  it  is  a  direct  membership  organiza¬ 
tion  in  which  all  members  are  treated 
alike:  that  Mr.  Kellogg  is  not  a  farmer; 
that  he  wasn’t  securing  individual  mem¬ 
bers’  orders  nor  making  deliveries  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  prescribed  plan  and 
for  these  reasons  he  was  dismissed.  The 
Exchange  also  explains  that  handling 
charges  to  local  representatives  are  paid 
for  different  phases  of  their  activities. 
These  are  for  lifting  drafts  on  shipments, 
collecting  cash  from  members,  and  for 
receiving  their  definite  individual  orders 
and  sending  them  in  the  accumulated 
form  to  the  offiee  for  shipment.  Since 
Mr.  Kellogg  is  being  replaced  lie  would 
not  have  this  responsibility  or  expense. 

This  condition  we  believe  to  he  unsound 
in  practice  and  unfair  to  Mr.  Kellogg. 
He  says  that  he  served  the  Exchange  in 
this  capacity  for  five  years  until  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  trade  of  16  to  17  carloads  a 
year ;  that  he  had  120  customers  and  had 
sold  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  products.  He  had  sent  in  orders 
while  he  was  regularly  employed.  He  was 
willing  to  make  deliveries  and  do  exactly 
what  he  had  previously  done  to  secure 
the  orders.  Thei-e  was  no  question  about 
his  responsibility  for  the  returns  on  these 
shipments.  The  employe  in  this  capacity 
is  hardly  in  a  position  to  enforce  his 
claims  by  law  hut  has  always  been  our 
conviction  that  barring  a  definite  contract 
an  employer  may  discharge  an  employe  at 
will,  but  the  employe  is  entitled  to  full 
pay  for  his  services  during  the  time  of 
his  employment.  In  usual  practice  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  he  is  entitled  to 
notice  of  discontinuance  to  give  him  time 
to  re-adjust  himself.  Failing  to  give  such 
notice  considerate  employers  as  a  rule 
make  a  cash  payment  as  an  equivalent 
of  a  time  notice.  In  this  case  it  seems 
the  least  the  Exchange  could  do  would  he 
to  fill  the  orders  and  pay  the  full  com¬ 
mission,  and  that  is  all  that  Mr.  Kellogg 
asks. 

John  W.  Minnec,  Berwyn,  Ill.,  operat¬ 
ing  as  Lincoln  Mutual  Aid  Association, 
Berwyn,  Ill.,  and  Cosmopolitan  Mutual 
Benefit  Assn.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  has  been 
denied  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  two 
companies.  The  charge  is  that  the  mails 
were  used  to  defraud  some  3,000  clients 
in  a  “fake”  insurance  scheme.  It  is  also 
alleged  that  more  than  37.000  policies  in 
the  companies  were  sold  at  $6  each  on 
monthly  payments  of  $1  and  the  death 
benefits  on  each  policy  promised  ran  as 
high  as  $1,000.  Mr.  Minnec’s  income  is 
said  to  have  been  $2,700  a  month  and 
payment  of  the  death  benefits  were 
evaded  through  technicalities,  or  the 
premiums  paid  in  were  refunded. 

My  son  is  interested  in  the  Mechanics 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Is  it  a  good 
school?  A.  T.  D. 

New  York. 

We  are  very  glad  to  state  that  this  is 
an  old-established  resident  school  and  en¬ 
tirely  reputable. 


I  notice  many  people  are  being  swin¬ 
dled  in  shipping  their  produce  to  unre¬ 
liable  tradesmen.  I  wish  to  give  my 
experience  in  shipping  produce  I  could 
not  sell  at  or  in  the  home  market.  I  was 
managing  a  good-sized  farm  in  Virginia, 
making  over  1.000  pounds  of  butter  per 
month.  Before  1  shipped  to  anyone  I 
looked  up  what  I  thought  was  the  best 
section,  or  where  there  would  be  a  good 
demand  for  the  butter.  I  wrote  a  reliable 
newspaper  for  the  name  of  a  reliable 
dealer  to  whom  to  ship.  I  made  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  firm  and  shipped  them  our 
surplus  for  over  two  years  and  never 
had  to  wait  10  days  for  my  money,,  and 
almost  every  month  I  got  a  request  to 
ship  them  more.  The  nation  is  full  of 
“skinners”  trying  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  J.  H.  B. 

Wisconsin. 

This  is  a  good  method,  and  this  depart¬ 
ment  gives  such  information  to  hundreds 
of  inquirers  every  week. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Craig 
Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  Craig  Mining  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  and  Grunan  &  Co..  Inc.,  were 
enjoined  from  using  the  mails  to  sell 
stock  of  the  companies  unless  registered 
with  the  Securities  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  and  are  also  enjoined  from  using 
means  of  transportation  to  sell  the  stock. 
It  is  alleged  that  they  misrepresented  the 
stock  as  treasury  stock  whereas  it  was 
their  own  shares  owned  by  themselves 
and  they  were  retaining  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale. 

I  signed  up  with  the  Diesel  Engineer¬ 
ing  School,  Muncie,  Ind.,  and  paid  $15 
on  a  $165  course.  The.  agent  said  he 
would  get  me  a  tutor  to  help  me  with 
the  lessons  but  he  didn't  (lo  so.  I  have 
two  more  years  in  high  school  and  can¬ 
not  do  both  my  home  work  and  correspon- 
ence  lessons.  The  agent  said  I'd  get  $40 
a  week  but  lie  talked  so  fast  we  didn't 
have  time  to  look  it  over.  Please  cancel 
the  order  for  me.  M.  J.  0. 

New  York. 

This  is  one  case  where  we  were  able 
to  get  cancellation  of  the  contract  be¬ 
cause  the  promises  were  such  evident  mis¬ 
representations.  It  is  unusual  for  these 
schools  to  make  refunds  once  they  have 
a  signed  contract.  There  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  commercial  positions  available 
at  the  present  time  for  Diesel  engine  op¬ 
erators  and  those  open  are  usually  filled 
by  experienced  men  with  gas  or  steam 
engine  experience.  The  current  demand 
for  Diesel  operators  is  limited  but  wages 
are  not  as  high  as  many  students  are  led 
to  believe.  If  one  is  mechanically  in¬ 
clined  and  wishes  to  specialize  in  Diesel 
engines  he  must  understand  that  while 
there  will  probably  he  a  demand  for 
Diesel  operators  within  a  few  years,  it  is 
improbable  that  a  home-study  course  of 
training  would  be  sufficient  for  employ¬ 
ment.  A  good  Diesel  school  would  he 
more  helpful. 

Five  persons  implicated  in  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  sale  of  $640,000  worth  of  stock  in 
the  Polymet  Manufacturing  Company  (a 
small  New  York  electrical  firm)  were 
sentenced  to  varying  sentences  in  Boston 
on  charges  of  using  the  United  States 
mails  to  defraud,  and  conspiracy. 

Lee  Mountain,  R.  1,  Pisgah.  Ala.,  who 
rents  used  correspondence  courses,  is  un¬ 
der  a  stipulation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  discontinue  certain  mis¬ 
leading  representations  in  the  sale  of  his 
used  text  hooks,  correspondence  school 
courses  and  similar  equipment.  He  is  to 
cease  representing  that  liis  courses  cover 
practically  the  same  instruction  or  train¬ 
ing  as  courses  direct  from  the  school; 
that  lessons  would  be  corrected  by  Lee 
Mountain  and  individual  instruction 
given  as  in  average  correspondence 
schools,  when  such  are  not  the  facts. 

Conyers  B.  Fleu,  Jr..  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
ran  me  into  a  large  hill  before  I  knew 
enough  to  quit.  Please  warn  your  read¬ 
ers  against  selling  on  credit  to  unknown 
persons,  especially  tree  and  seed  dealers 
who  refuse  to  deal  for  cash.  k.  j.  b. 

Maine. 

Our  reader  was  caught  by  three  seed 
dealers,  only  one  of  which  was  collect¬ 
ible.  The  Fleu  account  was  old  but  Fleu 
made  promises  to  pay  at  different  times. 
He  did  not  keep  the  promises.  His  past, 
record  for  payments  is  not  good  and  we 
understand  all  dealings  are  now  on  a  C. 
O.  D.  basis. 

The  D.  &  D.  Produce  Corporation,  52 
Harrison  St.,  New  York,  is  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  owing  some  $12,000.  The  assets 
are  said  to  be  less  than  $1,000.  They 
made  no  offer  of  settlement  at  the  time 
of  closing  hut  later  reports  state  33 ys 
percent  is  offered  in  settlement.  The 
firm  bought  merchandise  right  up  to  the 
time  they  closed  down.  A  receiver  has 
been  appointed. 


KERR 


1 


EGGED  ME  ON 


There's  extra  money  in  the  bank 
at  year's  end  if  you  keep  a  Kerr 
flock.  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks  have 
been  bred  to  lay  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  Same  feed  and  same  care  — 
and  you  can  be  pretty  sure  Kerr 
hens  will  outlay  other  hens. 

Extra  eggs  mean  extra  dollars 
to  buy  new  farm  equipment,  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  a  radio. 

Kerr  Chicks  excel  because  of  the 
30-year  careful  breeding  program. 
Every  breeder  —  there  are  120,000 
—  is  culled,  banded,  and  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  Write  for  Free 
Chick  Book,  prices  and  discounts. 


Kexr  Chickeries,  Inc 

Dept.  19,  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey  —  Paterson. 
Trenton.  Woodstown;  New  York — Binghamton. 
Middletown,  Schenectady.  East  Syracuse,  Kings¬ 
ton:  Pennsylvania — Lancaster;  Massachusetts- 
West  Springfield:  Connecticut — Danbury,  Nor¬ 
wich;  Delaware — Selbyvi lie.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


$7-50 

UP 


s 

“THOR-O-BRED"  CHICKS 

Carry  Blood  of  Champions!  Consistent 
winners  at  Official  Laying  Contests.  9 
Profitable  Breeds.  Bred  for  High  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Livability.  Quality  Chicks 
at  low  prices.  Bloodtested  Saxad 
Chicks.  Get  the  facts  .  .  .  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  today  that  tells  all. 


SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY 


207  NORTHAMPTON  .  ■  BUFFALO.  NEW  YORK 


$250  CASH  PRIZES— WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


Free  Catalog  fully  covers  our  seven  popular  breeds,  in¬ 
cluding  White  Leghorns  mated  with  pedigreed  males. 
Hatched  from  pullorum  tested  old  hen  breeders.  Baby 
Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  Crossbreds.  Guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Early  order  discount.  Write  today. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  BOX  R.  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old  Chicks 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested.  Chick 
losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at  ono- 
lnalf  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
BOX  50  -  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

W'  .  y 

with 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

16  Profitable  Breeds.  Bred  for  High 
Production;  Livability,  combined. 

A.  P.  A.  Inspected  —  Blood-tested  — 
14-day  livability  guarantee  —  Low 
Prices.  Get  complete  fucta  on  $500 
chick  contest.  FREE  CATALOG. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 

Box  332  Corydon,  Ind. 

GRAYBILL’S  "V,™ 

Hatched  in  Elec.  Incubators  —  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00-100 

Sexed  Pullets - $13.50-100:  Cockerels . $3.00-100 

Write  for  1938  circular.  100  500  1000 

It.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40  00  80 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  32.50  65 

We  Pay  Postage  —  Order  Direct  from  This  Advt 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL,  Box  I,  COCOLAMUS.  PA 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

From  Selected  Blood-Tested  Flocks. 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7  50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets .  3.75  6.50  12  00 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels .  1.25  2  00  3  00 

100%  Live  Delivery  and  00%  Sex  Guaranteed 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS  bell^on1?!.  pa. 


’l  LARGE  ENGLISH  TYPE 

“  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


yTSSa  3588  sIW2  Bll  |  New  Rlood  from  U.  O.  P. 

Breeders  with  records  up 

fS»8  .  1  to  274  eggs.  Chicks.  $7.50- 

I00:  $21-300:  $70-1000. 

Barred  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds,  $3-100.  Postpaid.  Breed¬ 
ers  B.  W.  D.  tested.  FREE  Circular,  Ask  for  it. 
John  Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  6,  McAlistetville.  Pa. 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 


for  Spring  1938  on 

Direct  Factory  Prices 
of  IIMGERSOLL  PAINTS 

Quality  Proved  by  Use— Since  1842. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  copy  of  Ingcrsoll 
Paint  Book,  Color  Card,  Prices. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  INC. 

246  Plymouth  Street  Brooklyn,  N. 


live  and  Dressed 
Poultry,  Calves, 


WANTED 


Y. 

lambs.  Rabbits, 
Eggs,  Etc.  .  . 


Est.  1874 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYEIt  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St. _ New  York.  N.  Y. 

for  reliable  man  with 
car  to  supply  farmers 
with  finest  guaranteed  motor  oils,  sprays,  cleansers, 
stock  remedies,  other  necessities  In  big  demand.  25% 
SAVINGS  PLAN  draws  trade.  Must  be  satisfied 
with  $30  week  at  start.  Write —  ..  , 

LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA.  Dept.  A-6,  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


Good  Pay  Job 


SOBER.  IIANDY-MAN  for  small  chicken  farm 
$20,  board,  good  home.  G.  KERSCHNER,  R 
4,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Capable  man  on  fruit  and  truck 
farm;  one  to  handle  horses  at  times;  licensed 
driver;  wages  $30  to  $35  first  month,  advance 
then  if  satisfactory.  WM.  M.  KITING  &  SON, 
Sliaron  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Neat,  willing  and  steady  middle- 
aged  man,  for  garden,  carpenter  and  all- 
around  work  on  North  Jersey  boarding  farm; 
wages  $25  monthly  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
5057,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED1 — Married  couple,  experienced  with 
dairy  and  general  farming;  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  no  cigarettes;  $60,  privileges;  only  real 
farmer  wanted ;  nobody  need  apply  who  wants  to 
go  back  to  farming  again;  apply  by  letter  only. 
MRS.  M.  MOLLER,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  WHITE  woman,  cooking,  baking, 
housework,  waiting,  some  laundry,  small 
family,  no  child;  quiet,  steady  position;  wages 
$45;  references.  BOX  217,  Smitlitown  Branch, 
L,  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work,  good 
milker  and  teamster;  $45  a  month,  room  and 
board;  prefer  Swiss  or  German.  SOMMER,  Box 
162,  Ambler,  Pa. 


3  Good  Farms  In  Pamunkey  River  Valley, 

Hanover  Co.— 20  miles  from  Richmond,  Va.— containing 
,S50,  800  and  1100  acres  each.  Fertile,  Level,  Convenient. 

Good  terms.  T.  E.  WEST,  Jr.  •  Mochanlcsvllle,  Va. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS 

pon  and  snapshot 

IDEAL  PHOTOS, 


25c  i>cr 
rounded 
folder  free 
BOX  2255. 


roll,  finished  with 
corner  prints.  Cou- 
with  initial  order. 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


WANTED 


Currier- Ives  pictures,  and  antique  pistols. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


W  \NTEI> — Boy  to  work  on  farm,  willing  work¬ 
er’.  ADVERTISER  5027,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Farm-liaud,  good  with  market  gar¬ 
den  work,  good  teamster  and  willing  worker; 
$30  a  month,  board  and  room;  steady  position. 
REINnARDT,  West  Lake  Ave.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

SINGLE.  MIDDLE-AGED  man  for  dairy  and 
general  work;  Swiss  or  German  preferred; 
state  wages,  experience.  W.  ARNOLD,  Trux- 
ton,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED — A-l  mechanic  to  paint,  carpentering, 
plumhing,  electrical,  grounds  maintenance, 
large  estate;  married,  reliable;  full  particulars. 
BOX  58;  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

A  WIDOW  WOULD  like  a  woman,  cooking, 
light  house,  laundry  by  machines;  references; 
garage  for  car;  $20.  Write  MRS.  IISCIIER, 
37  Summit  Rd.,  Verona,  N.  J. 

SOBER.  INDUSTRIOUS  man  on  small  fruit  and 
poultry  farm;  ten  dollars  monthly  to  start; 
good  home.  ENGEBRETSON,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

WANTED' — Married  man  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm  near  New  York;  give  description  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter;  bouse  and  some 
privileges  furnished;  have  Summer  work  for 
women  and  children.  ADVERTISER  5038,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


DAIRYMAN,  GARDENER,  cottage  supplied,  fur¬ 
niture  optional;  farm  located  near  I’cekskill; 
state  experience,  age,  wages.  ADVERTISER 
5060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Market  gardener,  unusual  terms  to 
acceptable  adult  family.  P.  BABCOCK,  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J. 

IIOUSEWORKER,  GOOD  cook,  country,  per¬ 
manent;  $35;  references;  state  age.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Protestant  housekeeper  for  two; 

country,  modern  house;  state  age,  salary, 
qualifications.  REV.  GEO.  FOUNTAIN,  02 
Knickerbocker  Rd.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Well  capable,  competent  couple; 

wife,  general  honseworker;  man,  garden, 
grounds,  handy  all  around;  no  driving  required; 
own  furnished  cottage;  garage  space;  forty 
dollars  monthly;  year  around  position;  fifty 
miles  Manhattan;  particulars,  references  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5101,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  no  children;  man 
must  be  experienced  teamster,  able  to  op¬ 
erate  and  repair  farm  machinery,  drive  truck 
and  milk;  woman,  cook  and  care  for  boardin 
bouse,  seven  men,  during  Summer;  $85  per 
month;  everything  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
5102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Young  girl,  experienced  general 
housework,  small  family,  apartment  New 
York  City,  forty  dollars  monthly.  VANLEER, 
317  W.  95tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  WOULD  like  work  on  poultry  farm;  some 
experience,  references.  ADVERTISER  4867, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  20,  wishes  work  on  poultry  farm; 

ambitious,  clean,  strong,  sober.  Write  ED¬ 
WARD  ZINKEL,  State  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  white,  single,  wants  job  as  gar¬ 
dener,  caretaker,  or  similar  work;  reasonable 
wages ;  recommendations.  ADVERTISER  5029, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIOUSEWORKER  WANTED,  good  home,  own 
room  and  bath,  fair  salary;  write  GEORGE 
HOLMEN,  Hillholme,  Cliappaqua,  N.  Y. ;  state 
age,  experience,  references. 


EXPERIENCED,  TRAINED  farmer  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  farm  April  1;  capable  full 
management,  get  results;  two  large  children, 
Protestant,  references;  give  full  particulars 
first  letter;  prefer  Western  New  York  State. 
F.  R  CRATSENBERG,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  40,  SINGLE,  wants  work  on  country 
place;  farm,  good  home.  ADVERTISER  5024, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY JIAN,  SINGLE,  to  raise  3.000  baby 
chicks  from  start  to  finish;  must  be  capable 
and  good  worker  without  constant  supervision; 
no  drinker;  state  experience,  age,  wages  ex¬ 
pected:  position  open  at  once.  HUGUENOT 
POULTRY'  FARM,  207  Arbutus  Ave.,  Huguenot 
Park,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm,  good 
milker;  $25  per  month  including  board,  room, 
laundry.  CLARENCE  HALL,  R.  D.  2,  Williams- 
town,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED — Couple  for  modern  country  home; 

woman,  general  housework,  plain  'cooking; 
man,  care  garden,  cow,  chores.  ADVERTISER 
5081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  settled  woman  for  general 
housework  on  small  farm.  Westchester  County; 
good  home,  permanent.  $30  month;  references. 
ADVERTISER  5082,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEST-COW  MILKER,  single,  experienced  in 
A.R.  w»rk,  with  Guernseys;  $50  monthly  with 
room  and  board;  state  fully  experience,  age, 
names  and  addresses  of  references.  BOX  38, 
St.  James',  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farmer,  young,  industrious  couple, 
sober  and  neat,  to  develop  abandoned  hill  farm 
in  New  Jersey  woods  as  permanent  job;  write  full 
details  regarding  experience,  reference,  nation¬ 
ality  and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  5108, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Man  for  general  farm  wprk,  orchard, 
drive  car,  knowledge  of  carpentry  and  general 
repairs;  sober,  polite;  wife,  general  housework; 
farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  district;  salary 
$50  monthly,  room  and  board:  permanent  job; 
state  details,  references.  ADVERTISER  5107, 
care  Rural  New-Yorkerc, 


CHAUFFEUR,  HANDYMAN,  gardener,  eare  of 
horses,  cows,  wants  work  on  estate,  anvwliere; 
references.  JESS  SEAMAN,  Montvale,  N.  J. 

PROTESTANT,  RELIABLE  woman,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper;  Connecticut  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  5035,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  23,  wants  position  in  a 
dairy  as  a  milker;  can  milk  18  to  20.  cows, 
dry-hand  milker;  have  good  reference,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  etc.  ALBERT  EBERLING,  care  Fred 
Pimm,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


Y’OUNG  MAN,  24,  experienced  dairyman,  excel¬ 
lent  milker,  handle  milking  machines;  refer¬ 
ences;  modern  farm.  ADVERTISER  5037,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  38,  DESIRE  home  in  North  Jersey  with 
reliable  persons  in  return  for  room  and  board 
or  small  salary;  can  do  light  farm  or  housework. 
Reply,  BOX  65,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  31,  with  small  fami¬ 
ly,  desires  position  on  poultry  or  general  farm; 
best  of  references:  Central  New  Y'ork  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  5040,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL-AROUND  MAN,  55,  single  and  trustworthy, 
desires  work  on  private  estate  by  May  1;  for 
further  details  or  personal  interview;  please 
state  wages.  Address  BOX  106,  Brookfield, 
Conn. 


HARDY  AMERICAN  farmer,  45,  Protestant, 
married,  life-time  experience  in  farming  and 
breeding  registered  cattle,  calf -raising  specialty; 
no  tobacco,  liquor  or  swearing:  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  desired.  ADVERTISER  5042,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  cooking  and 
housework,  near  Huntington,  L.  I.;  $35  a 
month.  ADVERTISER  5105,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


EXPERIENCED  APPLE  limn,  take  care  of 
young  orchard;  fifty  dollars  per  month  and 
housekeeping  quarters  over  garage;  bonus  if  can 
make  good  profit.  Write  Dlt.  MAXFIELD, 
Ilackettstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  married  man  on  dairy 
farm,  Long  Island;  must  be  handy  with  tools 
and  farm  machinery;  house  and  privileges;  state 
salary;  position  open  April  1;  must  have  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  106,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y. 


IIOUSEWORKER,  WHITE,  20  to  40  years,  mod¬ 
ern  suburban  home;  no  cooking;  small  family; 
$30.  BOX  26,  Cliappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm;  good 
dry-hand  milker  and  good  teamster;  $35. 
HUGH  RUSSELL,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED,  farm  (canister;  insti¬ 
tution  farfti.  ADVERTISER  0044,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Dependable 
farm ;  good  tqamstcr 
SEN,  Lafayette,  N.  J. 


single  man 
and  milker. 


on  dairy 
MATHIA- 


IIELP  WANTED — Farm  couple  not  over  45  years 
old,  steady  job  for  good,  honest  workers;  no 
children;  man  must  lie  experienced  farmer,  also 
capable  of  taking  care  of  saddle  and  work, 
horses;  woman  good  plain  cook  and  laundress; 
separate  quarters  •  with  bath;  light  and  heat 
furnished,  no  board,  wages  $70  per  month;  fariul 
located  New  Y'ork  State;  must  be  healthy  and 
willing  to  work  hard,  no  liquor;  best  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  5051,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  •. 

WANTED — Woman,  between  30  and  40,  experi¬ 
enced  with  poultry;  general  all  around  helper, 
one  who  has  lived  on  farm;  $30  per  month  to 
start.  MRS.  DePOORTERE,  Green  Village, 
N.  J. 

MAN  WANTED  as  carpenter  and  gardener  for 
small  place;  state  wages  expected.  -  A.  De- 
POORTERE,  17  Arch  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Immediately,  single  farm-hand,  good 
dry-hand  milker,  able  to  handle  horses  and 
tractor:  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Man  to  take  care  of  vegetable  garden, 
haying,  etc.,  two  cows ;  woman  to  help  in 
kitchen,  dishes,  etc.:  all  convenience's;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired.  BOX  324,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

WOMAN  TO  ASSIST  in  housework  and  help 
care  for  two  children;  good  home,  moderate 
wages.  ALLYN  FAITH) UTE,  Summit,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  ON  COUNTRY  place,  4  miles  east  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.;  separate  quarters,  3  rooms 
besides  kitchen  and  bathroom;  woman  to  do 
cooking  and  housework;  man  to  do  farming  and 
gardening  and  general  repairs;  owner  occupies 
main  house  during  Summer  and  week-ends  dur¬ 
ing  other  seasons;  apply  by  letter  to  GERALD 
FOX,  178  Roxbury  Road,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  middle-aged,  refined;  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper,  assist  with  poultry;  state 
salary.  “CODOVAN,”  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEKEEPER.  unencum¬ 
bered,  40  years  of  age,  general  housework, 
light  laundry,  *1  adults,  A-l  reference  required* 
write  to  90-24  197th  St.,  Hollis,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  WANTED — General  housework,  help  with 
baby,  experienced;  steady  position,  good  pay; 
state  qualification.  ADVERTISER  5109,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  WORK  five  hours  daily,  room,  board;  all 
day,  pay:  understands  poultry,  etc.:  useful. 
ADI  ERTISER  5090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
that  is  faithful  and  trusty,  that  saves  his 
money,  that  is  interested  in  registered  Holstein- 
Triesian  cows,  for  general  farming;  will  pay 
good  -wages.  ADVERTISER  4995,  eare  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


MAN,  50,  WANTS  farm  work,  poultry  or  handy¬ 
man;  some  experience;  honest,  sober,  no  smok¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  5043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN,  SINGLE,  34,  total  abstainer,  hard¬ 
working,  desires  position,  farm  or  estate;  am¬ 
ple  experience,  practical  and  theoretical;  capable 
to  take  full  charge;  further  details  by  mail: 
minimum  wages  expected  $70,  board,  room; 
please  describe  your  property  in  detail.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  FARMER, 
liquor  or  tobacco, 
estate;  references. 

2,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


married,  experienced,  no 
desires  position  on  farm  or 
LOREN  MANNING,  R.  D. 


SINGLE  JfAN,  45,  wants  work  on  poultry  farm; 

no  liquor  or  tobacco;  moderate  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5047,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Husband  and  wife  for  gardener  and 
liandy-man,  and  wife,  cook  and  general  house- 
worker  (except  washing);  $80  per  month;  give 
age,  experience,  references;  65  miles  from  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  5050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Gardener,  caretaker,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  P.  O.  BOX  402,  Port 
Washington',  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  poultry  farm  by  mar¬ 
ried  American,  23;  also  experienced  small 
fruit  and  general  farm  work;  references.  H. 
BENEDICT,  Townshend,  Vermont. 


HE IU?sMAN,  GENERAL  fanner,  married;  build- 

-  UI>,  milk,  small  Guernsey  herd,  work  farm, 
operate  tractor;  cottage,  electricity,  privilege, 
small  starting-  salary,  later  profit-sharing;  life¬ 
time  job  for  congenial,  competent  (non-smoking, 
drinking)  individual.  ADVERTISER  3010  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  FOR  small  house  in  Connecticut,  50 
mites  from  New  Y’ork;  man,  gardening,  gen¬ 
erally  liandy,  '  Willing;  woman,  general  house- 
worker,  plain  cook,  separate  quarters  with  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  state  experience  if  able  to 
drive,  ages.-  salary  $50.  ADVERTISER  3095, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


(  OUPLE  FOR  country  residence  50  miles  from 
New  York;  man  to  do  gardening,  drive  ear; 
woman,  general  housework  and  laundry;  home 
for  year  around:  state  experience,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5097,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED— Married  couple,  not  more  than  one 
child,  preferably  without  children;  man  for 
gardens,  handy-man.  caretaker;  woman,  house¬ 
work,  some  laundry;  separate  residence;  location 
Ka  fouah.  Write  BOX  478,  Katonah,  X.  Y., 
giving  full  particulars,  experience,  references 
salary,  whether  own  car,  furniture. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  man,  reliable,  sober 
experienced  farmer  on  small  poultry  and 
general  farm;  good  home.  $20  per  month.  SUN¬ 
NY  SIDE  FARM.  R.  D.  3,  Box  205,  Lakewood, 


CARETAKER,  PRIVATE  estate,  carpenter, 
painter  by  trade,  desires  position  where  hon¬ 
est  labor  is  appreciated;  knowledge  cows,  chick¬ 
ens,  garden;  33  years',  married,  children  8-0; 
competent,  trustworthy,  no  tobacco  or  Jiquor. 
sober  character,  excellent  references.  HAROLD 
AUSTIN,  Long  Lake,  N.  Y’. 

MARRIED  COUPLE  want  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  or  dairy  farm;  man,  experienced 
dairy  and  fruit;  wife,  good  plain  cook,  can 
board  help.  ADVERTISER  5055,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED— Farmer,  single,  42,  ex¬ 
perienced,  desires  position  as  farm  manager 
or  herdsman;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  YV  ANTED — Yfan,  50,  experienced 
caretaker,  poultryman,  gardening,  small  place: 
fine  worker:  $20  month,  maintenance.  SAM 
KEN1RY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FARYiER,  GARDENER.  sin§ 
poultry,  fruit  or  teamster; 
FRED  MARTINI,  R.  3,  Box  2, 


lo.  experienced 
licensed  driver.' 
Kingston,  N.  Y’. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  with  school  boy  12,’ 
as  housekeeper  in  refined  home;  best  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  5058,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  26, 
farm  bottling' 
Diamond,  Pa. 


WANTS  work  in  milk  plant  or 
plant.  MURRAY  BATTIN, 


2  YOUNG  MEN ;  State  school  graduate,  don’t 
smoke  or  drink;  start  April  1;  6  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  references  furnished;  purebred 
cattle  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5061,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can,  Protestant,  no  children;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  out-door  work;  pre¬ 
fer  position  where  only  one  man  is  employed; 
Would  like  personal  interview;  furniture,  car; 
best  of  references.  BOX  433,  Oakville,  Conn. 

POSITION  DESIRED  on  modern  highway  farm, 
with  refined,  congenial,  church  going  people, 
preferably  Baptists,  by  woman,  neat,  efficient, 
capable  of  operating  store,  luncheonette,  rook  in 
for  adults,  roadstand;  experienced  in  layin 
house,  can  increase  egg  yield;  pleasant  home. 
Wages  secondary;  references  exchanged.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  5062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  40.  SINGLE,  wants  work  on  small  coun¬ 
try  place;  good  home.  ADVERTISER.  5063, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  OR  FARM  foreman  wants  position; 

thoroughly  experienced  with  purebred  cattle, 
poultry,  horses,  fruit  trees,  flowers;  married, 
no  children:  best  references;  go  anywhere.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  5066.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  PROTESTANT  American  cou¬ 
ple.  girl  9:  farm  boarding  house;  husband  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  good  milker,  driver,  caretaker, 
estate,  camp,  northern,  southern;  reference  as 
to  character,  ability.  WILLIAM  L.  JOHNSON, 
Drewrys  Bluff,  Va 


YOUNG  MAN, 
PAULL.  637 


reliable,  wants  out-door  work. 
E.  183d  St.,  New  York  City. 


MANAGER 
eneed  in 
references. 
New-Y'orker. 


FOR  responsible  position,  experi- 
all  branches:  American,  first-class 
ADVERTISER  5068,  care  Rural 


POULTRYMAN.  EXPERIENCED,  single,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  no  liquor,  tobaeeo.  wants  to  work  on 
small  place  or  in  battery  plant  for  one  alone 
or  couple;  could  board  self.  ADVERTISER  5069 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  44,  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position;  references;  please  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5070,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE.  American,  trained  gardener. 

farmer  and  graduate  nurse,  desire  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
dairying,  landscaping,  truck  farming  and  super¬ 
vision;  have  chauffeur’s  license.  ADVERTISER 
5073,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT.  GARDENER.  married. 

age  45.  practical,  life  experience,  desires  posi- 
on  private  estate;  best  references;  please 
ive  full  details.  ADVERTISER  5074,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


tiou 


'  ARYIER,  30  Y’EARS’  experience,'  gardening 

lawns,  animals,  poultry,  butter-making,  trac¬ 
tors,  machinery  and  repairs;  two  boys  18-19- 
Americans,  Protestants.  DAVID 
COUTANT,  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  29,  Danish,  experi- 

eneed  all  branches,  also  game  birds  and  water 
fowl;  agricultural  school  trained;  experience 
with  riding  horses,  wishes  position  on  private 
estate.  ADY'ERTISER  5075,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION 

man.  17. 
high  school. 


W. 


ANTED  on  dairy  farm,  young 
man.  li.  Christian,  graduate  of  agricultural 
experience,  knoweldge  of  some  farm 
implements:  can  harness,  drive  team  and  tractor 
Inquire,  WARREN  DOOLITTLE,  224  Schaeffer 
bt.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER,  herdsman,  26,  married,  farm 

school,  Graham  school  graduate;  experienced 
general  farming,  machinery,  poultry,  desires 
position;  Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  - 
references.  B.  GARTNER,  Willowgate  Farm’ 
Route  2,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

YV  ANTED — Farm  job  by  experienced  young  man 

steady,  temperate,  reliable;  drive  team,  truck! 
tractor;  life-time  experience;  state 
RICHARD  G BIDDEN,  Pike,  N.  H 

SINGLE  YIAN  wants  position  on  poultry  farm  or 

A m-rrTiCT^-i,0  dairy);  sober,  references. 
ADY  ERTISER  o0<7,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


wages. 


FARYI  OR  ESTATE  manager,  hard  worker  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  dairying,  crops, 
poultry,  practical  and  economical  management- 
ivife  board  help:  Scotch,  no  children;  20  years’ 
reference  ADVERTISER  5079,  care  Rural 
JNew-iorker. 


STEADY  POSITION,  middle-aged  man.  good 

-1i*uh1  milker,  good  butter-maker  or  general 

Z-rAmi  t-r"Sntworthy:  t*Uit  of  references. 
APY  ERTISER  oObO,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY -MAN  YVISHES  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate:  liandy  with  tools,  honest,  sober  -best  of 
references.  Address  BOX  259,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  YIAN,'  2S,  single,  clean  cut.  trust¬ 

worthy.  u-illing  worker,  wishes  position  as 
assistant  gardener,  handyman,  or  caretaker  oh 
estate  or  lodge:  have  good  references;  willing  to 
Mork  anywhere  at  reasonable  wages-?  more  de¬ 
tails  as  to  experience  ivould  be  given  in 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5083,  care  Rural 
Y  orker. 


first 

New- 


G^!n^1h^IiER’*  V*  DEARS’  experience  with 
game  birds,  turkeys,  show  birds;  good  ref- 

mrTeJ',£nS’-J?!>stainer  n<Pior,  tobacco.  ADYER- 
1ISER  o084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  25  YEARS’  experience,  good 
TK™eS-:  abstainer  liquor,  tobaeeo.  ADVER- 
1 1 Slyly  oObo,  care  Rural  New:- Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  YIAN,  Protestant,  wishes  posi- 

'  111  city  or  country;  honest,  reliable, 
haiiii.A  conscientious  worker;  good  home  pre¬ 
ferred.-  ADVERTISER  5086,  care  Rural  New- 
x.oriLef. 


HERDSMAN.  DAIRY  farmer,  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  complete  management,  herd  improve- 
nieiit.  horses,  hogs,  slieep,  Alfalfa  and  small 
arams.  desires  connection;  unquestionable  ref- 
Yorker  ERTISER  5087,  care  Rural  New- 


GENTLEY'AN.  48,  AMERICAN,  single,  desires 
'  “°jleratt  rate’  convenient  to  vil- 
xoqq  “l,u  V°  not£er  boarders.  ADVERTISER 
o0b8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACTIY  E  YIANAGER,  large  dairy  farm;  exten- 
,ww,V.,,0Xper,lei’;;e-  ability. getting  quantity,  eeo- 
-riopi!1  ,Vw.  u'  ,on  for  sreater  profits.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4960,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SI  ,\J<N  ANTED— Working  superintendent. 

middle-aged,  married,  no  family,  thoroughly 
versed,  trained  horticulturist,  floriculture,  iSmi 
scaping,  stock  A  to  Z,  \vhere  ability,  faithful. 

U)VFPTT$PT>  g,  apProciated;  A-l  references. 
au\  Mv  USER  4888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  GARDENER,  married,  refined, 

. n . Permanent  position  on  private  estate 
anywhere,  lo  years  experience;  repairs  to 
buildings,  plumbing,  carpentry,  painting;  op- 
erates  tractors,  cars,  farm  machinery:  salary 
based  on  _  living  conditions.  P.  O.  BOX  385 
Namvet.  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  253 . 
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©  All  the  advantages  of  combining — the  modern, 
low-cost  method  of  harvesting— are  brought  to  farms 
of  every  size  by  the  new,  low-priced,  6-foot  AlcCor- 
mick-Deering  No .  60  Harvester-Thresher.  This  one- 
man  machine  makes  the  harvest  a  family  affair — 
cutting  and  threshing  small  grains  and  seed  crops 
in  one  field  operation  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  acres 
a  day.  No  twine  to  buy,  no  shocking,  no  stacking, 
no  waiting  your  turn  in  the  thresher  "ring/  no 
thresher  bills  to  pay,  no  crew  to  feed,  no  extra  work 
for  your  wife  when  you  have  a  McCormick-Deering 
No.  60.  Find  out  all  about  it  now  from  the  McCor¬ 
mick  ^ -Peering  dealer.  Other  McCormick-Deering 
Harvester -Threshers  range  up  to  1 6-foot  cut. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

.  180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


illP- 

flpps 


Rubber  Tires 


Auger-type  Platform 


Rub-bar  Cylinder 


Threshes  All  Grains 
and  Seed  Crops 


Sold  on  income 
Purchase  Plan 


The  Finger  Lakes  Region 

We  are  thankful  for  little  things  to¬ 
night;  a  crackling  tire  and  comforting 
warmth  of  the  blaze  against  the  dampness 
of  penetrating  March  winds,  the  song  of 
the  kettle  on  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
stove,  the  soft  gray  of  pussy  willows  in 
a  vase  on  the  window  sill,  their  long 
branches  silhouetted  against  the  panes, 
beyond  which  the  night  has  drawn  a  cur¬ 
tain  of  impenetrable  blackness.  The  moon 
and  the  stars,  however,  are  there  above 
the  thick  clouds  and  the  howling  of  the 
wind  is  only  Winter’s  farewell. 

Rains  have  sent  all  the  streams  hurry¬ 
ing  to  clean  the  ravines  of  Winter’s 
debris.  Small  logs,  tangled  branches,  tin 
cans,  an  old  chair,  a  roll  of  wire,  every¬ 
thing  within  reach  of  the  rushing  water 
goes  out  into  the  lake.  The  circling  gulls 
scream  and  quarrel  over  all  that  floats 
upon  the  surface  and  then,  failing  to  find 
it  food,  come  meekly  in  to  the  shore  for 
bread. 

A  new,  shorter  and  later,  pheasant 
hunting  season  has  been  proposed  in  some 
counties  in  the  lake  country.  It  seems  a 
wise  plan  not  only  in  favor  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  but  also  if  these  game  birds  are  not 
to  disappear  from  our  fields  altogether. 
The  usual  two  weeks  may  be  shortened 
to  only  two  week-ends  in  November. 

However,  game  wardens  are  not  dozing 
in  easy  chairs  yet !  Another  problem 
arises  as  the  large  herds  of  deer  are  mak¬ 
ing  hunters  clamor  for  an  open  hunting 
season.  Some  of  the  southern  counties  in 
the  State  may  decide  upon  just  that  this 
year. 

Another  visitor,  strange  to  eyes  not 
used  to  seeing  him,  has  come  to  stay  be¬ 
side  Cayuga,  the  majestic  bald  eagle. 
Every  morning  lie  is  seen  on  a  projecting 
limb  of  a  large  oak  tree  on  the  lake  bank. 
Keen  eyes  searching  for  tiny  fish  the 
waves  leave  along'  the  shore,  quick  to  join 
the  crows  and  snatch  some  small,  wound¬ 
ed  water  fowl  from  them,  clinging  to  it 
with  curved  claws. 

The  last  ice  has  slipped  down  over 
Taughannock  Falls  and  the  newly  _  re¬ 
leased  stream  roared  and  rushed  into 
the  400-foot  gorge.  Each  year  a  few 
rocks  are  loosened,  the  stream  rises  and 
frets  against  its  banks,  but  little  change 
is  seen  after  all  in  this  beautiful  water¬ 
falls  within  the  hemlock  and  pine-guarded 
gorge.  One  glimpses  it  unexpectedly  here 
and  there  at  turns  in  the  park  s  path¬ 
ways,  hears  the  rushing  water  even  far 
back  in  the  roadway.  Visitors  view  it 
Winter  and  Summer  and  those  who  al- 
wavs  return  to  look  upon  ‘‘The  Big  Falls 
in  the  Wood”  as  the  Indians  called  it. 

Yes,  Spring-  is  coming  nearer  the  lake 
country.  Fat  buds  of  the  daffodils  appear 
above  the  leaves,  snowdrops  and  crocuses 
in  pastel  bloom,  fragile  yet  somehow 
sturdy  and  sure  to  feel  tardy  snowflakes 
on  their  silken  bonnets. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

ELLEN  C.  RIO  KABO. 


Pruning  Hints 

\Ve  orcliardists  are  now  looking  over 
the  pruning  tools;  getting  ready  for  the 
warmer  days  that  are  coming.  The  most 
important  'tools,  I  have  found,  are  the 
swivel  hand  saw,  the  curved  blade  pole 
saw,  a  pole  and  a  hand  primer.  The  hand 
primer  I  prefer  is  the  double  leverage 
kind  that  will  cut  sizeable  limbs  easily: 

I  have  found  an  occasional  need  for  a 
mallet  and  chisel  where  limbs  must  be  re¬ 
moved  that  the  saw  cannot  cut  closely. 
Especially  the  Red  Delicius  presents 
pruning  problems  of  this  kind  due  to  it’s 
tendency  to  croteli  troubles  of  several 

kinds.  ,  , 

And  that  reminds  us  that  all  cuts  must 
be  made  cleanly  and  close  to  the  parent 
limb.  If  a  stub  is  left,  it  is  sure  to  rot 
back  in  time  and  let  decay  spores  into 
the  trees.  I  had  an  experience  of  that, 
when,  several  years  ago,  the  electrc  light 
men  had  occasion  to  prune  some  of  our 
roadside  maple  trees.  I  gave  permission 
for  limb  removal  provided  they  made  the 
cut  close  to  the  parent  limb  or  trunk. 
The  workmen,  however,  evidently  felt  they 
were  protecting  the  trees  by  leaving  a 
little  stub.  Today,  all  those  little  stubs 
are  rotting  back  into  the  heart  of  the 
trees.  Any  variation  from  a  smooth  snug 
cut  is  to  be  avoided.  The  saw  running 
sideways  leaving  a  lip,  or  gouging  into 
the  parent  limb  or  trunk  tends  to  prevent 
quick  healing. 

The  general  plan  of  pruning  for  young 
fruit  trees  may  well  be  left  to  individual 
taste.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  variety 
and  of  the  individual  tree  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  shape  of  each  tree.  The 
discussions  of  experts  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  vase  top  type,  deader  type,  or 
modified  leader  type  are  interesting  and 
worth  reading.  But  I  doubt  if  trying  to 
shape  every  tree  to  same  particular  type 
is  worth  while.  When  we  get  to  work 
on  a  tree  our  own  taste,  ideas  and  judge¬ 
ment  will  undoubtedly  produce  a  tree  that 
•  will  be  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  produce 
abundantly  of  it’s  kind  to  help  keep  the 
family  pocket  book  filled.  V.  P. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


That  Look  AND  UP 


Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— 500  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 


Tool  Houses— Storage  Shads 
Work  Shops— Pump  Houses 


Steel  Utility  Buildings  lor  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Inlormation 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  H.J. 


iHeavier,  thicker,  tougher  galvanizing. 

*  Finer,  longer-lasting  Copper-Bearing 
Steel.  Low  Factory-to-You  Prices. 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  160  styles  and 
heights  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
\  Fence;  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire. 
Paints,  Roofing.  Write  today, 
illfl  - KITSELWIAN  BROTHERS  (s 

lllliDept  230  IVI uncle,  Indiana 


Leather  Ro-wuoicei8 
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GLECKNER  HARNESS 


Milks  Quicker!  Cleaner!  Cheaper! 


•Only  4  inches  instead  of  4  feet  to  keep  clean— easiest  to  keep  clean 
—cleaner  milk.  *It  milks  faster.  »It  gets  more  milk  (less  stripping). 
•  It  milks  all  cows  better— a  light  pull  for  an  easy  milker— a  heavy  pull 
for  a  hard  milker  and  a  progressively  increasing  pull  on  all  cows  as 
they  are  milked  out.  »And  now — all  Stainless  Steel!  ®Write  for  the 
Free,  fascinating  Surge  Catalog,  Proof  of  Superiority,  Easy  Monthly 

566  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  30/3 
New  York 


I  A  Harness,  like  a  chain,  is  no  stronger  than  its 
i  WEAKEST  pari.  Heavier  horses  hi  actual,  every¬ 
day,  field  work  require  heavier  and  stronger  Harness 
GLECKNS®  Harness  is  made  from  steer  hides  by 
skilled  men.  wha  select  each  strap  for  the  strain 
must  Stand.  livery  Harness  equipped  with 
.Patented  GLECKNER  Re -Enforcers. 
Have  cash,  trouble,  and  delay  by 
looking  over  your  Horse  Equipment 
NOW.  GLECKNER  Dealers  will 
gladly  show  you  how  these  "re¬ 
placeable"  Leather  Re-Enforcers 
add  .STRENGTH  and  E  X  T  R  A 
YEARS  of  wear  to  GLECKNER 
HARNESS.  You  can  own  a  double 
set  for  about  TWO  CENTS  a  day. 
See  your  local  dealer . 
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Stan  of  the 
Gleckner 
Dealer 


W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO. 

Canton,  Pa.  Established  1879 
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X  MORE 
f  FARM  TRACTORS  ^ 
ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH 
FIRESTONE  GROUND  GRIP 
TIRES  THAN  ALL  OTHER 
,  MAKES  OF  TIRES  y 
COMBINED!  A 


This  year,  at  the  great  farm  and  road  show  at  Wichita, 
Kansas,  more  of  the  machines  on  display  were  equipped  with 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  than  with  all  other  makes  of  tires 
combined.  This  overwhelming  preference  for  the  world’s 
greatest  traction  tire  is  the  result  of  its  many  exclusive 
construction  features.  These  make  possible  its  leadership 
in  economy  and  performance.  The  patented  Firestone 
round  Grip  Tire  is  the  only  tire  made  that  gives  you  the 
following  advantages: 

Triple- Braced  Traction  Bars  provide  more  positive 
traction  and  do  not  bend,  break  or  tear  off  as 
when  unsupported. 

52  to  89  Extra  Inches  of  traction  bar  length  give 
greater  earth  biting  power. 

32%  Greater  Surface  Contact  gives  increased 
pulling  power  and  longer  wear. 

Better  cieani  ng  in  all  soil  conditions  is  made  possible 
by  the  scientific  spacing  between  the  traction  bars. 

Smoother  Riding  is  made  possible  because  the 
traction  bars  are  joined  together  and  form  one 
continuous  contact  with  ground  or  road. 

Longer  Tire  Life  is  provided  by  the  patented  Gum- 
Dip  ping  process  which  protects  against 
penetration  of  moisture,  guards  against  destructive 
internal  friction  and  lessens  the  strain  of  heavy 
pulling. 

Tread  Guaranteed  Not  to  Loosen  because  two 
extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords  under  the 
tread  provide  inseparable  union  between  tread 
and  cord  body.  - 

SAVE  25%  in  time  and  up  to  50%  in  fuel  over 
steel-lugged  wheels.  See  your  nearby  implement 
dealer,  tire  dealer  or  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and 
Service  Store  today.  Accept  no  substitute  for 
Firestone  extra  value. 

For  Greater  Economy,  Longer  Life  and  Maximum'* 
Performance,  Specify  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  When 
You  Order  a  New  Tractor  or  Wheeled  Farm  Implement 


Copyright,  1938,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard  Crooks  and  Margaret  Speaks ,  Monday  evenings  over  'Nationwide  N, 


Red  Network 


A  Brief  History  of 
“Plain  Folks” 


The  following  items  are  copied  from 
accounts  of  a  book  titled,  “A  Plain 
People.”  (Original  seal  of  the  Ephrata 
brotherhood,  by  Edward  W.  Hooker)  ; 
printed  in  the  early  part  of  the  19tn 
century. 

Religions,  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
material  progress  of  the  world,  have 
undergone  marked  transformation  from 
century  to  century.  The  true  faith  calls 
upon  its  followers  to  come  out  from 
among  the  rest  of  mankind  and  be  a 
peculiar  people.  Titus  2 :12  to  end.  1 
Peter  2  :6 — 32. 

Objections  to  education  were  vigorously 
urged  less  than  a  century  ago.  The 
brethren  were  happier  on.  their  farms 
than  in  civil  affairs,  and  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  because  of  their  isolated  life  in 
rural  communities  that  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  these  people  survive.  The 
fertile  farms  'where  their  fore-fathers 
settled,  have  descended  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  here,  free  from  urban 
novelties,  habits  prevail  today  that  were 
Introduced  long  ago. 

The  Mennonites  derived  their  name 
from  Menno  Simon,  whose  doctrine  in¬ 
duced  a  literal  obedience  to  all  scriptural 
commands,  and  permitted  baptism  to  be¬ 
lievers  only.  Yea  or  nay,  was  to  take  the 
place  of  an  oath.  Appeals  to  arms  were 
not  sanctioned,  and  humility  and  sub¬ 
mission  were  held  up  as  cardinal  virtues. 

Among  the  peculiar  beliefs  of  the 
Amish,  Mennonites  and  Dunkers  was  the 
attitude  they  assumed  towards  educa¬ 
tional  affairs.  Anything  beyond  the  most 
rudimentary  studies  was  condemned  as 
“worldly  wisdom,”  1  Cor.  3 :19,  which 
served  to  make  children  lazy  and  unfit  for 
work  on  the  farm.  The  few  who  sought 
to  inspire  a  better  sentiment  met  bitter 
discouragement.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  Ephrata  society  in  1739  started  a 
Sabbath  school  for  the  religious,  instruc¬ 
tion  of  children,  this  being  40  years  be¬ 
fore  Robert  Raikes,  commonly  recognized 
as  the  founder  of  the  Sunday  school 
system,  opened  his  first  school  in  England. 
A  day  school  was  also  organized  at 
Ephrata,  and  it  became  famous,  attract¬ 
ing  students  from  distant  places.  But 
deeming  this  success  conducive  to  un¬ 
seemly  pride,  1  Cor.  S  :1 — 13,  the  prior 
discouraged  the  effort,  and!  caused  further 
work  to  be  stopped  on  a  building  that 
was  being  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
school. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  the  first 
treatise  on  methods  of  education  published 
in  America  was  from  the  pen  of  a  Menno- 
nite  schoolmaster,  Christopher  Hock,  who 
taught  in  Germantown  and  other  places 
in  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1753. 
After  prolonged  solicitation,  Dock  pre¬ 
pared  a  description  of  his  system  in  the 
schoolroom  and  this  was  issued  by 
Christopher  Saur,  the  Dunker  printer  of 
Germantown. 

The  “Plain  People”  believe  that,  along 
with  higher  education,  comes  a  spirit  of 
restlesness  in  youth  and  a  desire  for 
other  worlds  beyond  the  farm  to  conquer, 
of  which  many  are  contrary  to  religious 
beliefs.  Rom  12 :2.  The  strife  between 
capital  and  labor  is  but  one  feature  of  the 
great  controversy  between  truth  and 
error,  between  good  and  evil,  that  has 
been  in  progress  for  years.  At  present 
this  struggle  constitutes  one  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  signs  of  our  times. 

The  education  of  the  masses  and  the 
cultivation  of  fine  arts  may  not  redeem 
humanity,  nor  secure  justice  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Greece,  all 
were  highly  cultured,  and  the  same  in¬ 
equalities  existed  there.  They  all  “went 
down  because  of  their  lavish  luxury  and 
social  inequality.”  He  who  holds  in  His 
hands  the  destinies  of  all  men  who  from 
the  beginning  sees  clearly  the  end,  has 
pointed  out  in  His  infallible  word  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Wherever  the 
cry  of  the  oppressed  is  raised,  there  is 
One  who  listens,  in  whose  book  of  re¬ 
membrance  every  sigh  and  tear  is  faith¬ 
fully  recorded.  It  is  clear  to  the  mind  of 
the  omniscient  Lord  who  inspired  the 
Bible  that  in  the  last  days  there  would 
be  a  clashing  in  society,  James  5:1 — 11. 
The  line  of  separation  between  the  Godly 
and  the  irreligious  fades  out  into  a  kind 
of  penumbra.  Jealous  men  are  toiling  to 
obliterate  all  difference  between  the  modes 
of  action  and  enjoyment.  Gal.  4 :21  to 
end.  b.  h.  e. 
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Lilies  in 

flower  is  more  universally  popu- 
than  the  Easter  lily?  Here  is 
flower  beloved  by  man  even  be- 
recorded  history,  long  before  it 
chosen  as  the  symbol  of  the 
irrection.  And  a  most  accom¬ 
modating  flower  it  is,  too.  AVhether  the  Easter 
celebration  comes  in  March  or  April,  the  gorgeous 
white  petals  are  open  to  herald  the  holiday. 

No  flower  in  history  has  received  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  tribute  than  the  lily.  “Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin ;  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  as  one  of 
these,”  a  tribute  paid  by  the  Christ 
whose  Resurrection  the  flower  sym¬ 
bolizes. 

Lilies  grow  from  bulbs,  and  bulbs 
fit  more  comfortably  into  loose,  damp 
soil.  This  bulb-making  capacity  is  one 
of  the  dominant  traits  of  the  lily.  It 
and  the  six  petals  which  characterize 
all  lily  blooms,  are  marks  of  the  tribe. 

Tulips,  daffodils,  hyacinths,  crocuses, 
all  are  actually  members  of  the  lily 
family. 

The  first  Dutch  settlers  to  arrive  in 
America,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
brought  with  them  a  supply  of  lily 
bulbs,  and  ever  since  the  flower  has 
thrived  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

However,  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  it  has  been  practical  to  produce 
bulbs  and  lmlblets  here. 

Plant  breeders  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  have  acted  as  lead¬ 
ers  in  lily  propagation  and  origination. 

David  Griffith  declares,  after  exhaus¬ 
tive  investigation  covering  nearly  20  years,  that  “we 
have  climates  that  are  unexcelled  for  these  stocks; 
regions  with  abundant  moisture  from  October  to 
June,  and  dry  Summers  which  insure  healthy  bulbs. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  bulbs  which  it  is 
possible  to  produce  in  the  United  States.”  This 
means  that  the  home  gardener  may  share  the  bene¬ 
ficial  climatic  and  soil  conditions  to  beautify  the 
home  grounds  with  the  queen  of  flowers. 

Although  the  culture  of  lilies  in  our  gardens  dates 
back  to  colonial  times,  the  production  of  lily  bulbs 
in  America  is  a  new  undertaking.  The  recent  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  growth  of  bulb  stocks  offers  no  spe¬ 
cial  difficulty  has  been  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  industry  in  the  past  decade. 

“Few  groups  of  plants  present  such  diversity  of 
reproductive  adaptation.”  explained  Mr.  Griffiths. 
“It  is  significant  that  already  several  lilies  have  be¬ 
come  characteristically  American.  Lilium  regale  is 
so  widely  known  that  no  importations  from  abroad 
are  made.  L.  willmottire,  L.  bulbiferum,  L.  sargen- 
the  and  L.  tenuifolium  and  produced  not  only  in 


the 

By  Earle  W.  Gage 

commercial  quantities,  but  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  lioihe  gardeners. 
Likewise,  L.  candidum,  L.  excelsum,  and  L.  tigrinum, 
are  fast  becoming  so  popular  that  domestic-grown 
bulbs  will  meet  our  needs.  The  latter  yields  to  no 
plant  in  its  readiness  of  reproduction  and  ease  of 
culture.  Furthermore,  the  form  so  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  eastern  gardens  is  a  better  lily  than 
the  one  regularly  imported  from  the  Orient.” 

When  one  remembers  the  beauty,  grace  and  dis¬ 
tinction  given  to  the  home  garden  by  the  hardy 


lilies,  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  so  comparatively 
few  home  owners  boast  any  kind  of  lily.  Only  too 
frequently  lilies  are  conspicuous  for  their  absence. 
And  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  are  difficult  to 
grow  is  the  only  excuse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  based 
upon  widespread  experience  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  compared  with  dahlias,  roses  and  gladioli 
(all  of  which  call  for  special  attention),  lilies  prac¬ 
tically  call  for  no  care,  in  many  places  escaping 
from  the  gardens  to  naturalize  along  roadsides. 
Experienced  lily  growers  agree  that  failure  to  succeed 
in  lily  culture  is  usually  due  to  ignorance  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  that  should  be  chosen  for  particular  situa¬ 
tions.  Lilies  are  native  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
and  almost  entirely  to  the  temperate  zone. 

The  Madonna,  or  Ascension  lily  (L.  candidum), 
blooms  in  June  and  July.  The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  in  August  or  September  in  good  garden  loam 
about  two  inches  below  the  surface,  in  an  open,  well 
exposed  spot,  surrounded  by  clean  sand,  as  should 
most  kinds,  to  insure  drainage. 

Those  splendid  lilies,  which  maye  be  planted  in 


early  Spring,  are  the  varieties  that  concern  us  most 
now,  as  they  will  produce  beautiful  bloom  from  the 
middle  of  the  Summer  on  through  the  Autumn.  L. 
auratum  is  a  glorious  white  variety  with  a  gold  band 
and  studded  with  crimson  spots,  perfectly  hardy  and 
may  be  had  in  several  varieties.  Auratum  macran- 
thum  is  the  best  and  will  thrive  in  the  same  bed  with 
rhodendrons  and  azaleas,  or  can  be  set  12  inches 
deep  in  pockets  of  woodland  soil,  where  it  can  be 
protected  by  other  growths.  Keep  from  all  lime  con¬ 
ditions,  mulch  every  year  with  well-rotted  manure. 

The  Regale  lily  is  truly  a  royal  variety  to  produce 
in  the  home  garden.  A  pearly  white,  flushed  at  the 
center  with  yellow  and  lined  on  the 
outer  side  with  white-brown  which 
shows  through  with  beautiful  effect.  It 
thrives  under  ordinary  conditions.  Set 
nine  inches  deep. 

Speciosum,  a  native  of  Corea,  is  an¬ 
other  lily  coming  in  several  varieties. 
Album  is  a  white,  with  greenish  stripe 
through  each  petal.  Magniftcum  is  a 
white  suffused  with  rosy-red.  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  its  color.  Plant  10  to  12  inches 
deep  in  full  sunshine,  with  other 
growth  that  will  provide  shade  for  the 
roots.  Mulch. 

Batamannke  is  a  clear  apricot  shade 
of  the  Thunbergian  lily  (L.  elegans), 
in  different  shades  of  yellow  and 
orange,  and  blooms,  according  to  kind, 
from  June  to  August. 

Henryi  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
garden  varieties  of  lily,  attaining  eight 
feet  and  producing  masses  of  a  rich 
orange  yellow.  Plant  10  inches  deep  in 
partial  shade. 

Krameri  is  one  of  the  very  few  lilies 
coming  in  a  clear,  beautiful  pink.  It  should  be  set  at 
least  eight  inches  deep.  Usually  produces  only  two 
blooms  the  first  year,  but  in  subsequent  seasons  it 
usually  has  six  or  seven.  Light  loam  is  best. 

The  spotted  lily,  Lillium  Hansoni.  or  maculatum. 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  but  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
easiest  to  grow.  Soil  conditions,  exposure,  disease 
and  planting  directions  do  not  matter  so  much  in 
considering  this  lily.  It  is  another  lily*  which  may 
increase  and  spread  in  old  gardens.  Perhaps  the 
yellow,  brown-spotted,  thick-petaled  blooms  are  not 
as  handsome,  certainly  not  as  fragrant  as  many 
other  lilies,  but  they  are  not  as  susceptible  to  dis¬ 
ease  as  many  of  the  larger,  more  exquisite  blooms. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  growing  lilies  is  the 
possibility  of  color  schemes  in  the  home  garden. 
Either  the  white  or  the  rose-spotted  would  be  beau¬ 
tiful  set  near  delphiniums  in  the  various  hues,  and 
the  different  pale  yellows  or  the  deeper  orange 
shades  would  be  fine  when  toned  in  with  the  purple 
or  monk's-hood.  Combine  the  favorites  and  paint 
your  own  garden  picture. 


Lily  Growers  Examining  Their  Blooms 


A  Field  of  Easter  Lilies  Makes  a  Beautiful  Spring  Display 
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Profitable  Age  Limit  of  an  Orchard 

An  apple  tree  is  generally  rated  as  one  of  the  long- 
lived  fruit  trees.  There  are  plenty  of  individual 
specimen  trees  and  occasionally  an  orchard  upwards 
of  a  century  old  to  support  the  rating  of  relative 
longevity  given  apple  trees.  Only  recently  the 
writer  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  apples  which  had  purportedly  come  from  a 
tree  planted  by  the  well-known  romantic  character, 
“Johnny  Appleseed.” 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  present  evidence  of  the  old 
age  of  apple  trees  and  one  soon  runs  into  the  realm 
of  sentimentality,  poetry  and  romance  if  he  pursues 
this  sort  of  survey.  An  old  tree  or  perhaps  an 
orchard  has  been  spared  because  it  is  intimately 
associated  with  some  particular  event  or  record  of 
achievement  of  the  long  ago.  This  indulgence  of 
sentimentality  would  be  all  right  if  it  stopped  short 
of  adding  to  an  already  well-supplied  market. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  to  justify  the  economic 
value  of  preserving  some  of  these  old  trees.  Modern 
commercial  orcharding  is  a  realistic  business  enter¬ 
prise  and  is  financially  profitable  only  when  it  is  so 
considered  by  growers. 

AVithin  quite  recent  years  these  questions  or  others 
of  like  nature  are  being  raised :  How  long  should 
an  apple  orchard  be  preserved?  AVhat  is  the  profit¬ 
able  age  limit  of  an  apple  orchard?  During  what 
years  of  life  of  an  apple  orchard  is  it  most  profit¬ 
able? 

The  mere  fact  that  these  inquiries  are  being  made 
is  indicative  of  the  comparatively  short  experience 
of  commercial  orcharding  we  have  behind  us.  In 
many  sections  where  large  areas  are  given  over  to 
the  fruit-growing  industry  the  first  generation  of 
apple  trees  are  still  standing  and  in  most  present 
commercial  areas  not  more  than  two  generations  of 
orchards  have  completed  their  life  cycle. 

Records  of  yield,  quality  of  fruit  and  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  from  orchards  at  different  stages  are 
rather  meager  and  about  the  most  one  can  do  in 
examining  such  information  is  to  raise  some  ques¬ 
tions  with  finality.  .  It  is  also  realized  that  such 
questions  open  up  many  other  points  for  discussion. 
Near  the  end  of  a  market  season,  which  to  say  the 
least  has  not  been  very  satisfactory  to  apple  growers, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  the  past  and  pause 
to  conjecture  a  bit  about  the  future. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  future 
suggests  the  necessity  for  low  growing  costs  and  at 
the  same  time  a  smaller  percentage  of  low-grade 
fruit.  There  are  many  factors  of  course  concerned 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  above  goal.  AVe  are 
considering  only  age  of  trees  here.  It  is  particularly 
fitting  to  raise  these  questions  concerning  tree  age 
and  size — and  after  all  size  is  quite  as  important  as 
age  this  year.  Fruit  growers  ought  to  he  more 
inclined  to  make  fuel  out  of  weed  apple  trees  this 
Spring  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 

One  hesitates  to  write  anything  about  future 
plantings  following  a  year  of  such  over-production 
as  was  experienced  in  1937.  Still  orchards  are  being 
planted  and  will  be  planted  and  we  have  the  feeling 
too  that  many  of  the  older  trees  ought 
to  be  eliminated.  This  matter  of  the 
economic  life  of  an  apple  orchard  is  a 
matter  for  consideration,  particularly 
when  one  is  determining  tree  spacings 
and  planting  plans. 

The  writer  put  this  question  to  a 
limited  but  carefully  selected  group  of 
successful  orchardists :  Between  what 
ages  in  the  life  of  your  -apple  trees  has 
the  orchard  been  most  profitable?  The 
average  of  the  answers  received  was 
between  15  and  27. 

Many  of  these  growers  stated  that 
their  future  planting  distances  would 
be  determined  on  the  assumption  that 
an  apple  tree  had  passed  its  period  of 
most  economical  production  shortly 
after  the  tree  was  30  years  old.  On 
this  basis  permanent  trees  would  be  closer  than  has 
been  the  orthodox  recommendation  for  the  past 
decade  or  so.  Economic  production  and  maximum 
yield  per  tree  should  be  distinguished  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  has  been  shown  frequently  that  apple 
trees  on  good  deep  soil  will  continue  to  increase 
their  average  annual  production  up  to  35  or  45 
years,  depending  upon  variety.  It  is  equally  well 
established  that  cost  per  bushel  for  spraying,  prun¬ 
ing  and  picking,  the  three  most  expensive  growing 
charges,  increases  rather  rapidly  after  trees  reach 
about  30  years  of  age. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  color  and  size  of  fruit  on 
the  older  trees  is  inferior  to  fruit  from  trees  be¬ 
tween  15  and  30  years.  Here  and  there  a  few  good 
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observers  are  also,  raising  the  question  about  other 
factors  entering  into  quality  of  fruit  such  as  flavor 
from  these  older  trees.  Some  have  suggested  that 
these  old  trees  have  exhausted  certain  elements  from 
the  soil,  possibly  some  of  the  so-called  minor  ele¬ 
ments,  and  because  of  this  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
from  old  trees  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  from 
younger  trees.  So  far  this  theory  is  mostly  conjec¬ 
ture  and  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a  case  in  favor 
of  the  younger  trees. 

One  only  has  to  spend  a  short  time  on  a  sprayer, 


Close-up  of  Adobe  Wall 


even  one  of  the  most  powerful,  to  realize  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  do  thorough  spraying  on  trees  much 
higher  than  20  feet.  Other  cultural  practices,  such 
as  pruning,  picking  and  thinning  are  equally  difficult 
on  tall  trees. 

The  use  of  some  sort  of  dwarf  trees  may  be  sug¬ 
gested,  but  dwarf  trees  have  not  established  their 
commercial  value  in  America  as  yet.  It  will  be 
many  years  before  the  experiments  now  under  way 
in  this  country  have  established  the  usefulness  of 
the  dwarfing  stock  used  in  England. 

In  the  meantime  apple  growers  can  use  a  few 
rainy  days  to  ponder  this  whole  matter  of  eliminat¬ 


A  Stuccoed  Adobe  House 


ing  old  trees  or  orchards  which  have  outlived  their 
economic  usefulness.  AA^e  may  come  to  consider  an 
apple  tree  as  having  a  definite  time  limitation  rather 
than  being  a  permanent  fixture,  much  the  same  as  a 
farm  building.  The  trouble  ■  is  that  even  25  or  30 
years  is  such  a  long  way  off  from  the  present.  Most 
of  us  will  continue  to  set  our  trees  40  by  40  feet 
plus  fillers  maybe,  when  we  might  better  set  the 
permanents  closer  and  eliminate  the  fillers  entirely. 

An  orchard  set  40  by  40  feet  or  some  such  distance 
with  fillers  really  develops  two  definite  economic 
periods  during  its  life.  First  there  is  a  period  of 


rapidly  increasing  acre  production  up  to  15  to  18 
years,  when  the  fillers  are  removed.  The  second 
period  begins  at  the  time  the  filler  trees  are  removed 
and  for  some  years  the  production  per  acre  is  appre¬ 
ciably  curtailed. 

Perhaps  it  might  make  for  stability  if  we  were  to 
consider  the  life  of  an  orchard  at  say  30  years,  and 
then  to  make  plantings  frequently  enough  to  stabil¬ 
ize  production  somewhere  near  the  desired  level. 
Anyway  on  this  early  March  day,  1938,  we  are  ask¬ 
ing  ourself  what  is  the  profitable  age  limit  of  an 
apple  orchard?  For  the  sake  of  argument,  with 
ourself  only,  we  are  setting  the  peg  around  30 
years  and  planting  the  trees  in  our  own  five  acres 
this  Spring  on  that  hypothesis.  c.  w.  ellenwood. 


April  9,  1938 

A  Story  From  the  Southwest 

(As  an  eastern  visitor  in  the  AVest,  I  have  naturally 
found  many  new  and  interesting  things  here.  Thinking 
the  folks  back  East  would  be  interested  in  hearing  about 
some  of  these,  1  have  written  this  article. — R.  F.  P.) 

Adobe,  or  “dobe”  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a 
sun-dried  brick.  The  bricks  are  made  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  certain  clay  loams,  straw  and  water.  The 
bricks  are  used  in  most  any  type  of  structure,  such 
as  houses,  farm  buildings,  boundary  walls,  or  ware¬ 
houses. 

The  use  of  adobe  was  introduced  to  America  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  taught 
the  Indians  of  Peru,  Mexico  and  Arizona  how  to 
make  and  use  it  in  building.  Most  of  the  Spanish 
Missions  built  in  California,  from  1770  to  1823,  were 
built  of  adobe. 

Adobe  is  used  quite  extensively  in  the  arid  South¬ 
west  for  all  types  of  building,  and  in  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  this  type 
of  dwelling.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
cheaper  to  build;  because  the  cash  outlay  for  mate¬ 
rials  is  not  large,  and  as  the  ordinary  workman  is 
skilled  in  this  type  of  construction,  the  labor  cost 
is  low.  Another  great  advantage  is  that  adobe  is  a 
very  poor  conductor  of  heat;  therefore  an  adobe 
house  is  much  cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in 
Winter,  than  an  ordinary  house.  Adobe  is  also  fire- 
resistant  and  durable.  Old  Spanish  Missions  built 
of  adobe,  that  has  been  covered  with  plaster  for  pro¬ 
tection,  have  stood  for  centuries. 

In  making  the  brick,  a  suitable  soil  is  first  found. 
A  particular  soil  called  “adobe  soil”  is  generally 
used.  It  is  of  a  heavy  texture,  fine-grained,  clay 
loam,  although  most  clay  loams  can  be  used  if  the 
clay  content  is  not  too  high.  Adobe  soils,  when 
irrigated,  are  found  to  possess  great  fertility. 

The  next  step,  after  finding  the  right  soil,  is  to 
mix  up  the  adobe  mud.  The  soil  is  piled  in  about 
a  four-inch  layer,  wet  thoroughly,  and  worked  into 
a  good,  mucky  mud.  This  was,  at  one  time,  done 
by  the  men  tramping  back  and  forth  through  the 
mud  with  their  bare  feet,  but  now  the  use  of  a 
mortar  hoe  has  replaced  this  old  custom.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  it  he  thoroughly  mixed.  When  the 
batch  is  good  and  mucky,  a  layer  of  straw  about 
1 Y2  or  two  inches  thick  is  worked  in.  Some  prefer 
hay,  chaff  or  horse  manure,  but  whatever  is  used,  it 
must  be  well  mixed.  The  mixture  is  kept  wet 
enough  to  be  handled  with  a  fork,  yet  stiff  enough 
to  keep  its  shape  when  molding  the  brick. 

AArhen  the  mud  has  heen  sufficiently  mixed  and  is 
of  the  proper  consistency,  the  brick  are  ready  to  be 
molded.  The  brick  vary  in  size,  ranging  from  four 
to  six  inches  thick,  by  eight  to  12  inches  wide,  by 
16  to  24  inches  long,  depending  on  the  kind  of  wall 
to  be  built.  The  brick  are  cast  on  the  ground,  hut 
it  is  first  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  to  prevent 
the  brick  from  sticking  fast.  A  wooden  form  is  used, 
making  one,  two  or  three  bricks  at  a  time.  The 
form  is  laid  down  on  the  straw,  filled  with  mud,  and 
the  top  leveled  off  with  a  trowel.  Then  the  form  is 
pulled  off,  and  the  process  repeated.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  making  brick,  a  wall  is  cast 
in  layers,  but  this  is  not  generally  done. 

The  brick  must  now  be  cured.  The 
bricks  are  left  to  lie  on  the  ground  for 
a  few  days  and  then  are  set  up  on  edge, 
enabling  the  wind  and  sun  to  cure 
them  evenly.  After  curing  this  way 
for  a  week  or  more,  they  are  then 
stacked  up  in  rows,  and  left  to  cure 
for  an  additional  two  or  three  weeks. 
This  is  all  the  curing  they  need. 

Adobe  brick  are  laid  in  the  wall 
much  the  same  as  ordinary  brick,  but 
they  should  be  laid  on  a  good  concrete 
or  rock  foundation.  Mud  without  any 
straw  in  it  is  used  for  mortar,  although 
sometimes  a  mortar  with  lime  in  it  is 
used  when  greater  strength  is  desired. 
The  bricks  are  generally  laid  with  a 
one-half  or  one-inch  joint. 

The  outside  walls  of  an  adobe  building  are  gen¬ 
erally  plastered  or  stuccoed.  This  not  only  makes 
them  look  much  better,  but  protects  and  makes  the 
wall  durable  for  a  much  longer  time.  However,  un¬ 
plastered  adohe  buildings  have  been  known  to  last 
as  long  as  40  years.  r.  f.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — Adobe  is  a  Spanish  term  for  sun-dried 
bricks  made  from  any  type  of  earth  that  will  harden 
in  this  way.  Undoubtedly  the  bricks  made  with 
straw  in  ancient  Egypt  were  of  this  character.  In 
semi-arid  climates  they  are  very  durable.  This 
type  of  earth,  when  dried,  becomes  greasy  and  is 
practically  waterproof  when  made  into  the  walls 
of  buildings. 


San  Xavier  Del  Bac  Mission,  Established  in  1692 — Located  Near  Tucson,  Arizona 
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That  Last  Lap  in  Egg  Production 

By  W.  S.  Chansler 


Most  laying  flocks  have  begun  to  slump  in  egg 
production  by  the  middle  of  Summer.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this,  foremost  among  them 
being  the  general  care  the  flock  has  received  during 
its  laying  year.  It  has  become  the  established  prac¬ 
tice  among  poultry-raisers  to  keep  the  laying  flock 
at  the  peak  of  production  throughout  the  Fall  and 
Winter  months,  and  even  well  up  into  early  Spring, 
when  at  all  possible.  This  starts  the  egg  year  in 
early  Autumn — September  or  October.  Midsummer, 
then,  sees  the  hen  on  the  last  lap  of  the  egg-laying 
race.  It  is  the  most  critical  period  of  the  entire  egg 
year — a  period  when  any  weakness  in  a  hen  is  going 
to  make  itself  known.  Even  the  slightest  error  in 
feeding  or  in  the  general  care  of  the  flock  will  now 
'cause  a  decided  slump  in  egg  production. 

So  universal  has  this  method  of  managing  laying 
flocks  become  that  poultrymen  everywhere  have  ac¬ 
customed  themselves  to  this  Summer  recess  in  the 
ben’s  laying  year,  taking  it  for  granted  that  such 
cessation  or  slowing-up  of  egg  production  is  but  an 
inconvenient  necessity  which  cannot  be  avoided  or 
changed.  However,  a  few  of  the  most  successful 
poultry-raisers  have  come  to  notice  a  rise  in  egg 
prices  during  this  period.  Upon  examining  their 
books  they  have  found  that  a  greater  net  profit  per 
dozen  has  been  realized  from  the  sale  on  the  general 
market  during  August,  September  and  October  than 
during  any  other  three  months  in  the  year.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance 
of  giving  the  layers  the  best  of  care  during  this 
last  lap  in  the  egg-laying  race. 

Building  vitality  and  reserve  force 
in  the  laying  flock,  therefore,  becomes 
a  paramount  issue  with  alert  poultry- 
raisers  who  are  working  toward  better 
Summer  egg  production.  Like  the  race 
horse  that  is  straining  every  muscle 
and  putting  every  ounce  of  energy  in 
his  splendid  well-fed  body  into  that  final 
burst  of  speed  to  reach  the  winning 
post,  the  laying  hen  is  called  upon  to 
use  her  reserve  vitality  unstintingly  in 
this  last  effort  to  produce  eggs  regu¬ 
larly  at  a  time  when  long  months  of 
peak  production  have  reduced  her  vital 
force  to  a  low  ebb.  Only  the  best  of 
care  will  enable  her  to  “run”  that  last 
lap  as  a  winner. 

The  type  of  ration  used  has  much  to 
do  with  Summer  egg  production.  A 
balanced  ration  is  just  as  necessary  for 
the  laying  hen  in  Summer  as  at  other 
seasons.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
just  because  the  hen  is  on  range  at  this 
season  she  can  pick  up  enough  bugs 
and  worms  to  supply  her  egg-laying 
requirements.  She  needs  protein — a  great  deal  of  it. 
At  least  20  percent  of  her  ration  should  be  good  ani¬ 
mal  protein,  even  if  she  is  on  range.  This  may  be 
advantageously  incorporated  in  the  dry  laying  mash, 
which  should  always  form  an  important  part  of  the 
ration. 

While  it  is  the  common  practice  of  many  poultry- 
raisers  to  decrease  the  amount  of  grain  in  their 
Summer  feeding  campaigns,  this  procedure  is  not 
without  its  element  of  danger.  Perhaps  some  re¬ 
duction  in  grain  feeding  is  advisable,  but  care  must 
be  used  to  see  that  sufficient  grain  is  fed  to  keep  the 


body  weight  of  the  layers 
up  to  normal.  When  a 
laying  hen  begins  to  lose 
body  weight,  it  is  a  safe 
bet  she  has  begun  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  cull  pen.  Loss 
of  body  weight  nearly  al¬ 
ways  means  loss  of  vital¬ 
ity,  and  loss  of  vitality 
can  only  spell  disaster  to 
egg  production. 

Grain  feeding  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of 
shelled  yellow  corn  and 
wheat.  The  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  ration 
should  be  given  at  night, 
just  before  the  birds  go 
on  the  roosts.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  daily  feed 
should  be  such  that  the 
birds  will  clean  it  up 
nicely  without  being  overfed.  Most  poultrymen  feed 
at  the  rate  of  10  to  12  pounds  daily  for  each  100 
birds.  By  carefully  watching  the  fowls,  one  can 
arrive  at  the  exact  amount  of  feed  necessary  for 
their  requirements. 

One  other  point  in  regard  to  feeding  for  increased 
Summer  egg  production  demands  our  attention — the 
practice  of  feeding  the  layers  a  small  feed  of  wet 
mash  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  should  consist 


White  Leghorns  Tnside  Poultry  House  on  the  Farm  of  Louden  Snyder,  Portland,  Ind. 


I\hode  Island  Red  Pullets  on  Clover  Range  on  the  Clover  Valley  Farm,  Ramsey,  Ind. 

of  two  pounds  of  dry  laying  mash,  one  pound  of 
semi-solid  buttermilk,  and  about  one-tenth  pint  of 
cod-liver  oil,  with  just  enough  water  added  to  make 
the  mixture  moist  and  crumbly.  This  amount  fed 
daily  to  each  100  birds  will  often  do  much  to  main¬ 
tain  good  egg  production  in  a  flock  that  seems  not 
to  respond  satisfactorily  to  ordinary  care.  It  should 
always  be  tried  with  any  flock  that  shows  the  least 
tendency  to  slump  in  egg  production  with  the  coming 
of  Summer. 

The  housing  conditions  of  the  laying  flock  also 
have  much  to  do  with  Summer  egg  production.  It 

will  be  noticed  that  all 
high-producing  flocks  are 
calm,  cool  and  comfort¬ 
able,  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  When  housing 
conditions  are  such  that 
the  layers  are  forced  to 
stand  around  with  droop¬ 
ing  wings  and  pant,  or 
mill  about  restlessly  in  a 
super  hea  ted  a  t  mosphere, 
it  is  a  safe  bet  the  egg 
production  of  that  flock  is 
greatly  affected  thereby. 

Spacious,  well  ventilated 
laying  houses  should  be 
provided  for  the  Summer 
layers,  and  there  should 
be  plenty  of  floor  space 
and  nests.  Insulating 
board  used  in  making 
double  walls  and  ceilings 
is  a  wonderful  aid  in 
keeping  the  laying  house 


A  Buff  Orpington  Hen  Getting  Onto  a  Nest 


cool.  Plenty  of  cool  drinking  water  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  both  inside  the  laying  house  and  out  on  the 
range.  Litter  should  be  renewed  regularly  at  short 
intervals,  particularly  if  the  birds  are  confined. 

High  Summer  egg  production  is  something  seldom 
found  in  a  laying  flock  not  comparatively  free  from 
worms,  lice  and  mites.  These  vermin  quickly  sap 
the  vitality  of  laying  fowls  and  are  especially  trou¬ 
blesome  during  Summer,  at  a  time  when  the  stamina 
of  the  flock  is  usually  at  a  low  point. 
They  cause  a  big  percent  of  the  slump 
in  Summer  egg  production  in  flocks 
that  are  not  handled  with  the  best  of 
care.  One  will  do  well  to  give  the  lay¬ 
ers  a  good  worming  compound  at  least 
every  six  months,  keeping  close  watch 
for  signs  of  intestinal  worms  in  the 
interim.  Lice  can  be  controlled  quite 
readily  by  painting  the  roosting  rails 
every  few  months  with  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  applying  it  just  before  the  fowls 
go  to  roost ;  while  mites  can  be  en¬ 
tirely  eradicated  by  spraying  the  roosts, 
dropping  boards  and  the  interior  of  the 
roosting  and  nesting  rooms  with  a  half- 
and-half  mixture  of  old  crank-case  oil 
and  kerosene.  The  main  point  to  re¬ 
member  about  vermin  control  is  to  get 
busy,  then,  in  a  few  weeks,  get  busy 
again. 

It  has  been  estimated,  and  rightly, 
that  nearly  75  percent  of  laying  hens 
of  the  heavy  breeds  lose  from  24  to  30 
days  from  egg  production  each  year  be¬ 
cause  of  broodiness.  It  pays,  there¬ 
fore.  to  keep  close  watch  on  all  laying  fowls  and 
remove  at  once  to  the  broody  coop  any  that  show 
signs  of  going  on  a  sit-down  strike  in  their  egg- 
laying  activities.  Usually  but  a  few  days’  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  broody  coop  will  be  required  to  get  the 
hen  back  on  the  job  with  the  notion  of  settling  down 
to  business.  The  earlier  a  broody  hen  is  found  and 
removed  from  the  laying  room,  the  shorter  will  be 
her  period  of  non-production.  Broodiness  is  to  some 
extent  an  individual  as  well  as  a  breed  matter.  Eggs 
from  these  known  specially  broody  habit  hens  should 
not  be  used  for  hatching  if  laying  stock  is  desired. 
Broodiness  can  be  largely  bred  out  of  a  strain. 

If  we  wish  to  keep  the  laying  flock  producing 
right  along  throughout  the  Summer  month's,  we 
must  keep  close  watch  for  “slackers”— unproductive 
individuals  or  layers  that  produce  only  intermit¬ 
tently.  Toward  the  end  of  the  laying  year  there 
will  be  some  of  the  weaker  fowls  that  are  unable 
to  stand  the  strain  of  high-egg  production.  Such 
birds  usually  show  visible  signs  of  weakened  vitality, 
quit  laying  regularly  and  develop  a  molt.  All  birds 
of  this  sort  should  be  culled  from  the  flock,  for  it 
is  a  safe  bet  that  they  will  never  “come  back”  into 
continuous  paying  egg  production.  They  will  be 
merely  boarders. 

By  giving  the  laying  flock  the  best  of  care  during 
this  last  lap  in  the  egg-laying  race,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  to  a  great  extent  that  recess  in 
production  during  the  last  weeks  of  Summer  that  is 
so  costly  to  hundreds  of  poultrv-raisers.  The  flock, 
too.  will  finish  the  laying  year  at  the  topnotch  in 
health  and  stamina,  and  will  enter  upon  the  new 
laying  year  at  the  peak  of  egg  production,  which  is 
the  only  practical  plan. 
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•  Widely  used  on  fruit  crops  GRASSELLI  products  also  are  used 
extensively  for  vegetables,  tobacco,  shade  trees,  lawns  and 
shrubbery. 

When  you  consider  your  spray  requirements,  think  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  buying  a  full  line  of  insecticides  from  one  source. 

Speaking  of  fruit,  when  you  buy  your  arsenate  of  lead,  try 
GRASSELLI.  It’s  preferred  by  growers  in  heavy  codling  moth 
areas  because  it  lays  down  an  even  film  and  is  compatible  with 
summer  oils. 

For  a  lighter  type  lead,  you  will  like  NuREXFORM.  It  spreads 
evenly,  and  remains  in  suspension  avoiding  clogged  screens  and 
nozzles. 

Both  GRASSELLI  and  NuREXFORM  lead  arsenates  are  high  in 
arsenic  oxide,  low  in  water  soluble  arsenic.  Two  good  leads  — 
with  characteristics  suited  to  your  local  conditions. 

See  your  dealer  for  your  complete  requirements. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Grasselli  Chemicals  Department 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE  vjjJ  H  UllJx 


REG.  Y.5.PAT.OFf. 


Plant  New 


OATS 


It  will  pay!  This  new,  vigorous,  healthy  seed  will  produce  many 
extra  bushels.  Some  folks  gained  20  bushels  more  oats  from  each 
acre.  We  offer  seven  outstanding  varieties,  all  tested  . . .  famous 
for  heavy  yields. 

WRITE  TODAY  . . .  Get  prices  and  Free  special  40th  Anniversary 
Catalog.  It  offers  Clovers,  Oats,  Alfalfas,  Corns,  Soy  Beans,  Pas¬ 
ture  Grasses,  etc. 

t  FREE  SEED  SAMPLES 

v  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  240  Landisville,  Penna. 

(Lancaster  County) 


Quality  'Farm  Seeds 


r-paiDBOtaifj  1 

}fln0H<W>T0 

ITWfTJ 


Send  today  for  this  valuable  booklet: 
describes  and  illustrates  the  leading 
varieties  of  Strawberries  including 

R0U1  TWltl  li  New  Dorset!  and  Fairfax;  Raspberries, 
lvr  cos.  El  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Giving  complete  cultural  directions 
written  by  a  life-long  Strawberry 
Grower.  And  tells  how  we  grow  our 
selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guaran¬ 
tied  Plants.  Every  .fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS.  89  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


Overhead  Irrigation 


'TWffi 


It  gives  you  year-round  pro¬ 
tection  against  drought  and 
frost.  Costs  little.  Easy 
to  install.  Send  today 
for  FREE  BOOK. 
White  Showers,  Ino. 
6481  DuBois  St., 
Detroit  Mich. 


"costs' 

Uttte/l 


GRAPE  VINES 

Twenty-six  leading  varieties  including  the 

New  FREDONiA  and  PORTLAND 

Write  for  special  offers  and  prices. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

69  Orchard  St.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


arpee’s.^js&M 

'Danlia-Flowered,  4 colors, 

Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose,  HTTYB 
/a  15c-Pkt.  of  each,  all  4  postpaid  •  mM 

for  10c  I  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog 

Atlec  Burpee  Co.,  466  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Valuable  to  every  grower. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in 
colors  all  leading  varieties. 

Explains  why  Kayner’s  Cer¬ 
tified  plants  are  famous  for  high  quality,  low 
cost,  and  for  returning  bigger  profits.  Com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 

_  Send  postal  todav  for  vour  free  copy. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  110,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

ule* s  Gladiolus 

Finest  varieties,  many  beautiful 
colors,  guaranteed  to  bloom. 

10  Bulbs  postpaid  for  10c  (a  25c 
value!)  100  Prepaid  for  $1.00!  — 

'  Send  dime  or  dollar  today  Z 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  free— test¬ 
ed,  guaranteed  seeds  for  prize 
1  vegetables  and  flowers.  New  low 
V  prices,  many  special  offers 
'  WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
564  Maule  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1938  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  New  Phlox,  Lilies,  Cannas,  etc. 
Our  famous  BA1NBOW  COLLECTION  of  50  large  or 
100  medium  Gladiolus.  $1.00  postpaid. 

H.  M.  GILLET.  BOX  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS — 75  large  bulbs  of  15  varieties  or  120  me¬ 
dium  bulbs  12  varieties,  labeled  including  Picardy,  $1. 
prepaid.  Send  for  list.  H.  L.  Peinze,  Northboro,  Mass. 

m  w*.m**.M  .  _  f,  50  large  bulbs,  all  different, 

gladiolus  s»oo;  1=0  medium,  40 

varieties  $  1 .00.  Postpaid. 

LONGFELLOW  BKOS  -  Ilallowell,  Maine 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Foundation  stock  from  tuber  unit  selections.  Smooth 
White  Rurals  (Heavyweight  strain)  ;  Rural  Russets. 
You  can  not  find  any  better  seed  than  put  out  by 

H.  L.  HODNETT  AND  SONS.  FILLMORE.  N.  Y. 

MAINE  SEED  POTATOES 

Extra  Early  Warba  and  New  Golden,  Gold  Coin  and 
Chippewa.  CUYLER  RICH  •  •  Newport,  Maine 


RURAUSMS 


Flower  Show  Notes.  —  One  of  the 
great  features  of  the  New  York  Flower 
Show,  and  of  the  great  exhibitions  in 
other  large  cities,  is  the  display  of  gar¬ 
dens,  covering  a  considerable  space ;  rock 
gardens,  formal  gardens,  wild  gardens, 
and  arrangements  for  city  and  subur¬ 
ban  plots.  Flowering  material  is  so 
lavishly  used,  and  the  arrangements  are 
so  brilliant  in  color,  and  so  picturesque 
in  outline,  that  many  of  us  feel  a  slightly 
envious  admiration,  without  realizing  that 
much  of  the  material  used  is  accessible 
to  us  all.  The  background  of  dogwood, 
Forsytliia,  and  glowing  Azaleas  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  home  garden,  though  it  is 
true  that  we  cannot  have  everything  in 
bloom  at  the  same  time,  as  with  the 
forced  material  at  the  show.  But  we  can 
plan  for  massed  planting  of  Spring  bulbs 
that  will  form  drifts  of  color,  with 
shrubs  and  trees  moved  back,  and  not 
spotted  about  so  that  they  destroy  vistas 
and  cramp  space.  We  can  plant  our 
bulbs  in  groups,  not  in  little  spots,  or  as 
edging  to  give  a  continuous  effect,  for  we 
often  find  a  most  noticeable  arrangement 
in  one  of  these  artificial  gardens  is  due  to 
artistic  use  of  really  inexpensive  varieties, 
like  the  vivid  blue  of  grape  hyacinths,  or 
the  candy-striped  blooms  of  the  little  lady 
tulip.  The  gardens  arranged  with  native 
material  are  really  inspiring,  especially 
the  bog  gardens,  where  our  humble  friend 
the  skunk  cabbage  usually  appears,  in 
company  with  other  native  plants. 

A  Silver  Jubilee. — The  International 
Flower  Show  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  at  New  York  March  14-19. 
It  has  grown  bigger  and  better  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  and  is  now  famous  abroad, 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  There  are 
always  a  number  of  distinguished  foreign 
visitors  who  cross  the  Atlantic  to  see  the 
show,  and  among  them  this  year  were 
Mrs.  Constance  Spry  of  London,  Roger  de 
Vilmorin  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  Spath  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  The  French  and  German  visitors 
both  represented  firms  more  than  200 
years  old ;  both  deal  extensively  in  seeds, 
plants  and  nursery  stock,  the  German 
firm  specializing  in  large  landscape  de¬ 
velopments.  The  firm  of  Vilmorin-An- 
drieux  (it  added  the  second  name  more 
than  a  century  ago,  when  marriage  con¬ 
nected  another  seed  firm  with  it)  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  many  improved  varieties  of 
garden  plants,  especially  those  of  eco¬ 
nomic  value.  Mrs.  Constance  Spry 
(whose  surname  seems  very  appropriate, 
considering  her  many  activities)  is  a 
decorative  florist  who  arranges  flowers 
and  plants  for  all  sorts  of  festivities,  in¬ 
cluding  royalty  and  the  world  of  fashion 
among  her  clients.  In  addition  to  this 
she  has  a  school  of  flower  arrangement, 
and  has  written  books  on  this  subject. 
She  spent  several  weeks  in  this  country, 
lecturing  to  garden  clubs.  Mrs.  Spry 
thinks  that  flower  arrangement  here  is 
too  formal ;  she  does  not  believe  in  the 
set  rules  followed  by  garden  clubs  in  the 
United  States,  and  thinks  we  have  been 
influenced  too  strongly  by  the  formal  re¬ 
straint  of  Japanese  design.  She  has  only 
two  elastic  rules;  make  your  arrange¬ 
ment  attractive  in  itself,  and  make  it 
harmonize  with  the  design  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  room  where  it  is  displayed. 
She  believes  that  weeds,  seeds,  fruit  and 
vegetables  may  be  used  with  flowers,  and 
that  garden  and  wild  flowers  may  he 
combined.  She  thinks  kale  is  very  orna¬ 
mental,  and  garden  asparagus  tops  ex¬ 
cellent  for  feathery  greenry,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  an  old-fashioned 
farm  bouquet  may  now  hold  up  its  head 
among  dukes  and  duchesses. 

Flowering  Shrubs. — We  were  much 
interested  in  a  charming  shrub  named 
Zenobia  pulverulenta,  for  which  we  have 
no  common  name,  but  it  is  also  called 
Andromeda,  and  has  been  given  several 
other  varietal  names.  It  has  gray  fo¬ 
liage,  and  pearly  white  bell-shaped  flow¬ 
ers  like  lily-of-the-valley,  but  twice  as 
large;  the  bells  are  broad,  inflated,  and 
borne  in  racemes.  It  is  a  lovely  thing, 
and  would  make  a  charming  contrast  with 
Rhododendrons.  We  do  not  know  how 
hardy  it  may  be  in  the  North ;  its  native 
habitat  is  from  North  Carolina  to  Flori¬ 
da.  Being  a  member  of  the  Heath  family, 
it  will  prefer  an  acid  soil.  It  receives 
the  name  Zenobia  in  honor  of  the  empress 
of  ancient  Palmyra,  famous  for  beauty 
and  learning.  Another  lovely  shrub  used 
in  many  of  the  garden  designs  was  the 
Japanese  Andromeda  (Pieris  to  the  bota¬ 
nists)  commonly  calley  lily-of-the-valley 
shrub  which  produces  drooping  racemes 
of  white  bell-shaped  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters.  This  is  another  shrub  very  de¬ 
sirable  in  combination  with  Rhododen¬ 
drons;  it  flowers  in  April  and  May, 
forming  its  buds  in  the  Fall.  There  is  a 
native  variety,  Pieris  floribunda,  which  is 
used  very  largely  in  shrubbery  planting ; 
it  is  commonly  called  fetterbush,  and 
produces  its  flowers  in  upright  clusters. 
The  Azaleas  were  used  profusely  in  the 


KELLY'S  BIG 

i 

Price  Reduction  Sale 

—  of  — 

Fruit  Trees 

For  Month  of  April 

Send  for  our  SPECIAL  APRIL  SALE 
Circular  and  General  Catalog 

A  Complete  Assortment 

-  of  - 

Apples  -  Peaches  -  Cherries  -  Pears 
Plums  -  Grapes  -  Berries 
Shrubs  -  Roses  -  Etc. 

• 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 

55  Maple  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


mm 

The  Modern  Root  Grower 

Treat  cuttings  from  plants, 
shrubs,  trees.  See  how  roots 
spring  out.  Faster  growth. 

Takes  less  time.  Less  loss. 

Quicker  blossoms.  Astonish 
yourself  and  friends.  Full 
directions  with  each  bottle. 

Increase  Gardening  Pleasure 

Sold  in  Seed,  Hardware  and  many  Other 
stores,  or  send  50c  for  bottle.  (Will  treat  up 
to  600  cuttings.)  Sent  prepaid.  $1.00  for 
larger  size.  Write  today  or  see  your  dealer. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
DEPT.  R.N.  ORANGE.  N.J. 


American  Holly 
rooted  in  6  weeks . 
An  astonishing  per¬ 
formance!  Other 
plants,  trees  and 
ehrubs  ao  the  same. 
Hoses  root  in  2  wko • 


BTRRVBqxES 


QUART  SIZE 
Durable  and  More 
Attractive 
/Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.  o.  b. 
’Amsterdam.  Send  for  Trial 
Order  of  100  —  $1.00  Postpaid. 


II\IIV/IAI\)  (VI FG  .  CO.,  AIVISTEROAIVI.M.V. 


RED  CLOVER  &££ 

Free  samples  for  testing.  Also  Alsike,  Alfalfa.  Timothy 
Sweet  Clover,  Pasture  Mixtures.  Soy  Beans  and  Seed 
Corn,  all  Northern  Grown,  showing  high  purity  and 
germination.  High  quality  seeds  reasonably  priced  to 
meet  demands  of  most  careful  and  conservative  buyer. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  freo  samples. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO,  Box  354,  ARCHBOLD.  OH  10 


TAYLOR  (RED)  RASPBERRIES 

Best  Commercial  Berry  Grown 
$15.00  Per  lOOO  and  UP. 

Guaranteed  True  To  Name 
Write  for  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Prices. 

GRAND  MERE  FARM  -  Baroda,  Mich. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Taylor,  Marey,  Indian  Summer.  Sodus,  Newburgh. 
Latham.  Chief.  June,  etc.  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  Catalog  frea  Baker’s  Nursery,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEW  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— Certified,  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Sodus  (purple),  Taylor  (red),  Indian  Summer 
(red  evbr.)  25-*1.8S,  50-*2.25,  100-  $3.75.  STRAwm-utn  Y — 
Premier- Dorsett- Fairfax,  100-sOo,  300-S1.9O,  1000-$4.50. 
Trans,  collect.  ROBERT  TURNBUL  -  Parish,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field  Will  be  Ready  About  April  15th. 

Copenhagen  Market.  Golden  Acre,  Charleston  and 
Jersey  Wakefield.  IOOO-$I.CO:  5000-$4.50:  IO.OOO-$8.75. 
Marion  Market  Cabbage,  I000-$l.50;  5000-$6.00.  Early 
Snowball  Cauliflower.  IOO0-$3.OO.  Booking  orders 
for  Certified  Field  Grown  Tomato  Plants  for  delivery 
about  25th  of  May.  Seed  treated  with  Red  Oxide 
of  Copper.  Ask  for  Catalogue  of  all  plants  and 
prices  on  large  orders.  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  us  your  order. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Jr.,  Franklin,  Virginia 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals 

Offered  by  Virginia’s  Largest  [Growers. 

Write  today  for  a  Free  Copy  44  Pago  Planting  Guide, 
listing  more  than  800  varieties  of  plant  material, 
including  the  outstanding  new  varieties. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 


EARLY  FIELD-GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTSr- Per 

1,000:  Cabbage,  Onion,  75c;  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Beet. 
Broccoli,  $1.50:  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Eggplant,  Sweet 
Potato,  $2.00.  Leading  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  ALBANY  GA. 


MILLIONS  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  — 

Copenhagens,  Flat  Dutch.  Wakefields,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.50  postpaid.  Express,  75c 
1000.  Book  your  order  for  tomato  plants  for  May 
shipment,  same  price.  Potato,  Cauliflower  and  pepper 
plants  prices  quoted  later.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


ACME  GRAFTING  COMPOUND  for  Orchard- 
ists.  Endorsed  and  used  by  Mich.  State  College. 
Inexpensive  and  efficient.  Free  Price  List.  Dealers 

wanted.  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  7,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Budded  Walnut  and  PecanTreesH*R;iR1?TRiTEsEBM 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Boi  1G8.  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


ARATIIQ  lOassorted  Cactus  for  St.  BO;  lo  for  S2. 00. 
uHulUO  Every  cactus  labeled  correctly.  Prepaid 

J/E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  R.  1.  Box  816,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


C  A I  IT  |  Certified  Chippewa  and  Green  Moun- 
.  tain  Seed  Potatoes. 

E-  G.  S.  GAGNIER  &  SON,  Churubusco,  New  York 
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Make  a  short  cut  to  a 
long  profit.  Inoculate  al¬ 
falfa,  clovers,  soy  beans 
and  all  other  legumes  with 
NOD-O-GEN.  A  short  cut  because  it’s  easy 
to  use;  costs  only  a  few  cents  an  acre.  Re¬ 
turns  a  long  profit  because  it  takes  nitro¬ 
gen,  the  most  expensive  fertilizer,  from 
the  air  and  puts  it  into  the  soil,  frequently 
as  much  as  100  lbs.  per  acre.  Grows  bigger 
crops  of  legumes  . . .  bigger  yields  of  crops 
which  follow  . .  produces  uniform  stands  . . 
improves  quality  . .  increases  feeding  value. 


NOD-O-GEN  is  tested 
before  sold — actually  tried 
out  on  plants  to  insure 
presence  of  billions  of 
vigorous  “bugs”  of  the 
right  kind. 

For  over  20  years  growers 
have  made  short  cuts  to  long 
profits  with  NOD-O-GEN — hu¬ 
mus  and  jelly  types.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write — 


Inoculator  Division 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

Chicago  —  Refiners  &  Distributors  of 
Famous  PINE  TREE  FARM  SEEDS 


Dahlias 


Favorite  colors — pink,  red 
andyel  low — all  3  Roots,  one 
of  each  (value  75c)  for  25e! 
Or,  send  #/  for  is  Hoots,  these  same  3 
colors,  in  any  number  you  want  of  each. 
Burpee’s  Best  Dahlia  Dollar 
More  costly  varieties,  our  selection,  a  wonderful 
value — six  gorgeous  colors.  1  Root  of  each, 
labeled  with  variety  names  (value  over 
$3).  all  6  for  $1  ! 

All  Guaranteed  to  Bloom.  Postpaid. 

Burpee’s  New  Seed  Catalog  free. 


465  Burpes  Bide..  Philadelphia 


GO'*!’ 


S/zeciaJi  *2‘cohc£  *3- 

BARGAIN  OFFERS 


iLADIOLUS 

The  Modern  Kinds.  Send  for  my  80 
s  page  illustrated  catalog,  the  finest  and 
smost  complete  gladiolus  catalog  ever 
((published  listing  240  of  the  world’s 
Jfinest  including  the  famous  Palmer 
Strain  which  is  noted  for  its  excep¬ 
tional  beauty  and  vigor.  The  world’s  best 
varieties.  Reasonable  prices. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS. 

Elmer  Gove,  Box  RN,  Burlington,  Vermont 


FROST  -PROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

and  all  varieties  of  vegetable  plants  described  in  Ful- 
wood’s  1038  catalog,  containing  valuable  planting  and 
spraying  information,  also  SPECIAL  PREMIUM 
OFFERS.  All  plants  guaranteed.  Get  catalog  before 
buying  plants.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 
P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  DEPT.  134  -  TIFTON,  GA. 

CABBAGE  &  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  50c  per  thousand.  Bell  Peppers,  all 
varieties,  and  Long  Red  Hot  Pepper,  $2.00  per 
thousand.  Beets  and  Iceberg  Lettuce,  $1.00  per 
thousand.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe.  Pritchard,  Rutgers 
and  Baltimore,  $1.50  per  thousand.  Porto  Rico  Potato 
plants,  $1.50  per  thousand. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS 

TIFTON,  •  Georgia 


WRITE  FOR  prices  on  Schroeri  Better  Plants.  Frost¬ 
proof  Spring  grown  cabbage,  leading  varieties,  also 
wilt  resisting.  Red  cabbage.  Broccoli,  Cauliflower. 
Pollard.  Onion,  Bermuda,  Sweet  Spanish  and  Prize- 
taker.  Tomato  Certified  stock.  Supreme  Gulf  State 
Market,  Pritchard,  Boimy  Best.  Clarks  Early,  John 
Baer,  Marglobe.  Brimmer.  Ponderosa  and  Greater 
Baltimore.  Pepper  and  eggplant. 

We  guarantee  good  plants 

SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS  -  VALDOSTA.  GA. 


CERTIFIED  FIELD  GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS: 

Earliana,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Pritchard,  Balti¬ 
more.  Prices:  Postpaid — 200,  $1.00  :  500.  $1.50:  1 000. 
$2.50.  Collect:  1000,  $1.75,  5000.  $7.50.  Special  prices 
fin  large  lots.  Also  New  York  Lettuce.  Cauliflower. 
Broccoli,  Eggplant.  Pepper.  Onion  and  Spring  Grown 
Cabbage  Plants.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY,  Greenville.  S.  C. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Field  grown  Copenhagen, 
Acre  and  Succession, 


Golden 

ready 


April  25th.  Tomato  ready  May  25th.  Write  for  prices. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  -  BELLE  HAVEN.  VA. 

Cft  fl  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION 
■  Ui  U«  PLANTS.  All  varieties.  500.  50c:  1000. 
90c;  5000,  $3.75.  Good  Plants.  Prompt  Shipment. 

GEORGIA  PLANT  COMPANY.  -  ALBANY,  GA. 

FOR  SALE  —  WILSON  BLACK  SOY  BEANS. 
O.  A.  Newton  &  Son  Company,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


U  Beautiful  Dahlias  —  extra  large  varieties,  labeled, 

$1.25  prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City.  Pa. 


ASPARAGUS  tm 

50-65  :cts.,  100-S1.00  Postpaid.  1000-$fi.50. 
LATHAM  RASPBERRY  Plan«s-65c  per  doz. ,50-$  1 .75, 
Rhubarb  Roots  50c  per  doz.  50— SI. 75  postpaid. 

L.  &  F.  DONDISKO  Box  40,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Government  Experiment  Station. 
All  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS.  Box  K-16.  Hanover,  Mas*. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  ; 


formal  gardens,  including  many  Japanese 
varieties  of  the  Kurume  type,  which  we 
think  are  of  doubtful  hardiness  north  of 
Philadelphia.  They  are,  however,  lovely 
greenhouse  and  window  plants,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  hardy  ones  for  the  garden. 
Forced  lilacs,  too,  appeared  in  many  dis¬ 
plays,  and  the  backgrounds  of  evergreens 
and  blooming  dogwood  brought  out  the 
vivid  garden  coloring. 

Bulbs  and  Annuals. — Perhaps  it  was 
in  compliment  to  the  silver  anniversary 
that  so  many  exhibitors  made  profuse  use 
of  white  flowers ;  the  building  was  lavish¬ 
ly  decorated  with  silvered  southern  smi- 
lax,  which,  with  the  tall  evergreens,  made 
white  highly  effective.  Henderson’s  for¬ 
mal  garden  of  white  annuals  was  inspir¬ 
ing,  though  its  architectural  background 
was  too  modernistic  for  our  taste ;  it  was 
said  to  be  inspired  by  the  coming  World’s 
Fair.  The  flowers,  however,  were  lovely ; 
there  were  snapdragons,  stock,  Nicotiana, 
Scliizanthus,  Acroclinium  (straw  flower), 
Petunias,  Linaria  and  Nemesia,  pure 
white  with  yellow  eye,  the  boi’ders  edged 
with  a  dwarf  Ageratum,  Silver  Start, 
which  shows  just  a  faint  pastel  mauve. 
Stumpp  &  Walter's  May  garden,  filled 
with  gorgeous  JVIay  tulips,  was  another 
center  of  interest.  J.  T.  Scheefers,  Inc., 
Dauerheim,  Kottmiller,  Wm.  Turner  & 
Son  and  others  featured  the  gardens; 
Turner’s  Rhododendron  arrangement  was 
really  charming.  A  New  Jersey  exhibitor, 
Zenon  Schreiber,  always  presents  a  strik¬ 
ing  rock  garden ;  his  arrangement  this 
year  was,  to  our  mind,  the  best  rock  gar¬ 
den  ever  displayed  at  the  show ;  it  was 
one  where  “the  art  itself  is  nature.” 
Cronamere  Alpine  Nurseries  showed  a 
charming  rock  garden  also.  In  looking 
at  the  rock  garden  we  were  impressed  by 
the  grouping  of  the  tiny  Rosa  Rouletti ; 
these  dainty  plants,  with  their  shining 
leaves  and  tiny  carmine  flowers,  were  so 
much  more  effective  in  the  mass  than 
when  separated.  One  of  the  gardens  dis¬ 
played  a  blooming  specimen  of  one  of 
the  southern  pitcher  plants,  with  tall 
trumpet-like  leaves  and  nodding  yellow¬ 
ish  green  flowers,  which  proved  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  unusual. 

Garden  Flowers. — The  Burpee  sweet 
peas  are  always  so  effectively  massed 
against  the  wall  that  they  are  an  arrest¬ 
ing  feature  at  every  show.  This  year 
the  new  marigolds  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  They  are  lovely,  though  we  are 
sufficiently  old-fashioned  in  our  tastes  to 
like  the  pungent  odor  of  the  foliage 
which  has  been  removed,  to  be  replaced 
by  delicately  fragrant  blossoms.  We  were 
inclined  to  set  up  an  inferiority  complex 
when  we  looked  at  Duckham’s  Delphin¬ 
iums  or  Totty’s  roses,  but  at  least  we 
can  keep  on  trying. 

Pot  Plants.  —  There  is  no  telling 
what  one  may  meet  in  the  way  of  pot 
plants  at  the  show,  for  there  are  always 
some  surprising  developments,  often  an 
old  plant  that  has  become  new.  A  large 
display  of  the  pure  white  variety  of 
Gladiolus  tristis  interested  us  greatly ;  the 
grassy  foliage  and  graceful  spikes  were 
charming.  The  Calceolarias  were  fatter 
and  more  inflated  than  ever,  and  the  prim 
Cinerarias  showed  unusual  brilliance  of 
color,  as  well  as  size ;  some  of  the  plants 
were  huge  brushes.  Orchids  included 
some  exceptionally  fine  Cymbidiums,  with 
huge  arching  sprays ;  the  lady-slipper 
orchids  were  also  fine.  We  used  to  call 
them  all  Cypripediums,  but  some  years 
ago  botanists  decided  the  tropical  varie¬ 
ties  should  be  called  Paphiopedilum,  and 
now  they  have  changed  their  minds  again, 
and  call  most  of  them  Cordula.  The 
Freesias  in  pots  show  the  improvement 
in  this  flower,  which  has  been  marked  of 
recent  years.  Great  pots  of  Olivia,  Ama¬ 
ryllis  of  unusual  size,  aud  decorative 
plants  arranged  for  effect  were  among 
the  notable  features.  The  ferns  included 
the  great  Cibotiums  so  often  used  in 
decoration,  maidenhair  in  variety,  many 
of  the  ferns  so  useful  in  window  culture, 
and  fine  specimens  of  the  stiig-horn  fern, 
Platyeerium.  an  epiphyte  of  noble  pro¬ 
portions  which  has  two  types  of  leaves, 
flat  parchment-like  shields  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  tree  on  which  they 
grow,  and  antler-like  fertile  fronds,  that 
spread  or  droop,  massive  in  texture  and 
large  in  size.  Pot  roses  were  displayed 
in  garden  form.  Bobbink  and  Atkins  mak¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  display.  Carnations  in¬ 
cluded  fine  novelties,  among  them  the 
English  Doris  Alwood,  a  delicate  pastel 
mauve  which,  we  are  told.  Queen  Mary 
selected  for  her  husband's  funeral  wreath. 

The  Roses. — The  new  rose  R.  M.  S. 
Queen  Mary  was  naturally  the  object  of 
much  attention,  and  appeared  in  several 
exhibits.  Another  new  rose  was  Grand 
Canary,  a  beautiful  yellow.  All  the  old 
favorites  were  there.  White  Killarney, 
Briarcliff  and  Talisman  were  of  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  quality.  The  rose  gardens 
always  arouse  a  gentle  envy ;  somehow 
that  lawn,  grown  under  glass,  with  sym¬ 
metrical  paved  walks,  and  blooming 
plants  that  have  never  braved  the  out¬ 
door  weather  are  so  unattainable  in 
quality.  e.  t.  ROY^E. 


DIBBLE’S 


tested 
FARM  SEEDS 


The  seed  you  use  largely  determines  your  results — your  profits.  If  condi¬ 
tions  are  adverse,  Quality  seed  is  even  more  important. 

Dibble  Seeds  are  your  positive  guarantee  of  SEED  QUALITY.  ALL 
hardy,  northern  grown,  acclimated  —  profitable  under  almost  ANY 
conditions.  Dibble’s  uses  nothing  but  the 

Highest  Grade  Seeds  Obtainable 

D.  B.  ALFALFA,  CLOVER  &  CRASS  SEED— Average  99.50% 

Pure.  No  winterkill.  No  second  seeding.  Prices  reasonable. 

SEED  OATS — Heavyweight  and  Twentieth  Century.  Av¬ 
erage  weight  about  40  lbs.  Purity  above  99%  and  germina¬ 
tion  above  95%. 

SEED  CORN  — Ten  leading  varieties.  Germination 
guaranteed  90%  or  better.  Sold  on  10  day  test  or 
money-back  basis. 

SEED  POTATOES  — 13  varieties.  Certified  and 
Selected.  In  fact  everything  for  the  farm. 

Quality  Guaranteed.  Prices  Right. 

Before  you  buy,  get  the  FREE  DIBBLE 
CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST. 

lc  postcard  brings  it  ,  Play  safe  this 
year.  Write  today. 

• 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

FARM  SEEDS 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

Box  B 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

rM 


WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  or  Express 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Nona  better  at  any  price,  you  are  to  be  the  judge, 
you  must  be  satisfied. 

Premier,  Blakemore,  Success.  Howard  17.  Wm.  Belt. 
Big  Joe,  Aberdeen.  Lupton,  Gandy.  (Dorsett,  Fairfax. 
Catskill,  Chesapeake)  Mastodon,  Gem,  Everbearing. 

All  transportation  fully  paid  100  500  1000  5000 

1st  9  Varieties  above . $  .75  $2.40  $4.50  $20.00 

Dorsett.  Fairfax.  Catskill.  Chesa’  .85  2.75  5.00  22.50 
Mastodon,  Gem,  Everbearing....  1 . 1 0  3.75  7.25  32.50 

OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS  LISTED  IN  CATALOG 

ASPARAGUS  gSRuSBEARRBD,SH 

All  Trans’  Paid  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus  2  vr.  No.  1$  .35  $  .60  $  .85  $1.40  $4.75  $8.50 
Rhubarb  2  yr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 
Horseradish  lyr.  No.  1.  .30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties,  grown  from  YELLOWS  RESIS¬ 
TANT  STRAINS  OF  CABBAGE  SEED.  It  Will 
produce  good  crops  where  others  fail.  Prepaid: 

100,  50c;  500,  $1.55:  1000,  $2.40  :  5000,  $11.25. 

OTHER  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  SEASON 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  catalog  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  P.  O.  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Location,  Barnsboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  13  miles  below 
Central  Air  Port.  Camden,  N.  J. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for 
Townsend’s  FREE  BERRY  BOOK.  De¬ 
scribes  best  paying  varieties  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.,  and  tells  How  We  Grow 
Our  Selected  Strain  Plants  .and  Help 
Our  Customers.  Get  double  yields.  Val¬ 
uable  to  Every  Fruit  Grower. 

Your  FREE  copy  fa  Ready.  Send  postal  NOW! 
E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  88  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 


We  offer  many  new  and  tested  improved 
varieties  of  fruits  and  berries  which 
mean  greater  profits  to  the  grower.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  triple  inspected,  hardy,  wall- 
rooted,  thrifty  trees  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Plant  de¬ 
pendable  Bountiful  Ridge  Grown  Stock  this  year. 
Proved  best  by  test.  Write  for  1938  complete  catalog 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Dept.  13,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CROW  STRAWBERRIES 

fop  HOMEc/t.  MARKET 


|  Harrisons’ 


s’  Plants,  selected  strains, 

[give  you  larger  yields,  more  profits.  Write 
Itoday  for  free  68  page  colorful  catalog 
[Describes  best  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  | 
„  ^Asparagus,  Grapes,  also  Fruit  Trees. 

cSfeSYdiidi  'KSSfewdi  S&3 


MARYLAND 


^^.STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRV  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  ail 
"true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx.  R-48,  Allen.  Md. 


PERDUE  CTRAWBIRRV 

PLANTS  1 


Qj^tatecertified^E 

\3>~^  due’s  free  catalog  is  complete 


Dorsett,  Fair- 
Catskill  etc.  Per- 
with  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  You  can  save  30%  on  your  order.  Write 
today.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20-G,  Showell,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


Send  for  free,  illustrated  Berry 
Book.  It  describes  17  popular 
varieties  including  Catskill  —  a 
fine  new  variety.  All  plants 
grown  on  our  farm.  Guaranteed 
true-to-name  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition.  My  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  Write  today. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS 
Box  R  Jesterville,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE  wherever 
planted.  Pryor's  free  catalog  describes  all 
leading  varieties.  Gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Be  sure  to  get  your  copy.  Write  now! 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D..  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Howard  17,  Dorsett.  Fairfax.  Catskill,  Big 
Joe  and  Lupton.  80c  per  100  postpaid:  $4.00  per  1000 
F.  0.  B.  Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing.  $1.00  per  100 
postpaid:  $6.00  per  1000  F.  O.  B.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DELA. 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different  with  surprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  iu  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2,  -  WILLARDS,  MD. 


C*rawUArru  Plante  beading  varieties.  Stocky 
OliaWUciiy  I  la  11  Lb  plants.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Dorsett,  Fairfax. 
Premier.  Howard 
17 .  Blakemore  and 
other  varieties 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — Dewberry  Tips,  Lucretia  and 
Austin.  Quality  Plants.  Low  Prices.  Get  our  quotations. 
ALLEN’S  NURSERIES,  BOX  C.  SEAFORD.  DEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

rnrp  Hill's  1938  descriptive  catalog  of  strawberry 
r  ItLiti  plants  with  culture  suggestions,  better  plants 
at  lower  prices. Write  for  this  book  before  placing  your 
order.  Hill’s  Plant  Farms,  Box  13,  Selbyville.  Del. 


Rowan’s  Corsican  Strawberry  Plant* 

100  fresh  dug  Genesee  Valley  grown,  postpaid  $1.00 
Perfect  bloom,  large  honey-sweet,  prolific  bearer. 
Best  variety  for  the  home  garden. 

JAMES  A.  ROWAN  NURSERIES.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^;  M- 

100  P.  Paid:  $4  per  1000.  Everbearing,  Mastodon.  Gem. 
Lucky s.  $1  per  100  P.  Paid:  $6  per  1000.  Catalog  free. 
J.  F.  TRUITT.  R.  2,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Cabot,  Bubel,  Raneocas,  Concord,  etc. 

1- Yr.  Plant  50  cents  each.  $5  dozen,  $40  per  10Q 

2- Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.,  $10  doz.  $75  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MOUSE  -  WILLIAMSON.  N.  Y 


GEORGIA  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS  —  Master 
Marglobes.  Rutgers.  Baltimores.  Pritchards.  500-753:: 
I000-$I.25.  California  Wonder  Pepper.  500-SI. 00. 
CATALOGUE  FREE.  OTHER  PLANTS. 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY.  -  PEMBROKE.  GA, 
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Electric  Fence 


You  save  up  to  80  %  on  fence  costs,  so 
save  safely  with  Prime  > 

New  Prime  is  a  finely-built  instrument.  Holds  livestock 
effectively  under  all  soil  conditions,  wet,  dry,  normal. 
Amazing  Prime  Moto-Chopper  makes  battery  current 
effective  with  slight  battery  drain.  Moto-Chopper  split- 
second  timing  makes  light-socket  fencing  safe.  Prime, 
original  successful  electric  fence,  in  use  7  years,  boosted 
by  40,000  leading  farmer  users.  $7,500 
Lloyd’s  insurance  policy.  Learn  how  to 
do  a  real  electric  fencing  job  —  safe 
and  effective.  Write  for  free  32-page 
colorful  book.  The  Prime  Mfg.  Co., 

1547  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Established  1914. 


FENCE 

■•METERUTE" 
shows  when 
current  is  on 
or  off  fence. 


nURSERV  STOCK 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering  I 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes.  • 

NEW  Varieties  of  I 

OUTSTANDING  Merit' 

APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPES,  I 
RASPBERRIES  | 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG — Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 
Experimental  Stations.  I 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices.  I 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 
“ THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK”  I 
Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Beit  of  Niagara  Co.  g 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR  1938  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  seeds  and  plants  of  any  kind 
•write  for  our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will 
bring  it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  hundreds  of  leading  varie¬ 
ties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  seeds 
of  high  type  and  germination.  Our  plants  are 
field  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N,  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over  30  Years— Largest  Growers 
and  Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


GUARANTEED  / 

<C7st>cL£-  -£o  / 

nursery  stock.  « 


myritefor  special  price  on  apple,  pear ,  plum, 
’'sweet  cherry  and  peach  where  Quantities  or 
one  hundred  or  more  trees  are  desired.  All 
stock  hardy,  healthy  and  northern  groro. 
niTR  54TH  YEAR  400'  A<  KLS 

1938  Fruit  Growers’  Catalog  Now  Ready 
Maloney  Brothers  Nursery  Company.  Inc. 
45  Main  Street, _ Dansville,  New  York 

ilil  lil 

nMVhnBTiium 

“FROSTPROOF”  —  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  now 
readv.  Copenhagen,  Golden  acre  Wakefields  etc.  $1.00. 
thousand;  10,000,  $7.50.  Snowball  Cauliflower.  $2.50. 
1000-  10,000,  $20.00.  Now  booking  Certified  Tomato. 
Pepper  and  Sweetpotato  plants.  We  use  Certified  treated 
seeds  planted  on  new  land.  Largest  and  oldest  growers 
in  Virginia,  First  class  plants,  well  packed  and  good 
delivery  guaranteed.  J.  P.  Councitl  Co.  Franklin,  Va. 

Horseradish  Roots 

/sm 

Rhubarb  Roots.  WARREN  SHINN  -  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


The  Newer  Raspberries  Summer,  Newburg.  Stock 

f^m^APLBStEaRTG,cneva-  -N-  T-  Word?  gdgk 


HARDY  ENGLISH  WALNUTS— Cratli’S  Carpathian. 

New.  'Parent  stock  hardy  forty  below.  Good  bear¬ 
ers  Excellent  nuts.  Fast  growers.  Ornamental.  Free 
pamphlet.  SAMUEL  GRAHAM,  Bostwick  Road  9.  Ithaca,  N.T- 


“FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants -— All 

leading  varieties.  Special:  75c  thousand;  10,000,  $5.00. 
No  order  too  large.  Prompt  shipments^  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Jt  l_l  I  I  AC  12  fine  varieties,  named..  Si  AA 
D  All  LIAO  is  mixed  in  handling,.. ^ '-WU 
15  Pompons,  mixed..  *1.00  6  Pompons,  named— *1 .00 
Catalogue  on  request. 

ALLIN G,’S  DAHLIAS 
251  R.  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 

.  _ ,  .../MHe  IS-*  for  1938  will  interest 

MY  GLADIOLUS  List  y0u.  a  card  wm 

■**  bring  it.  E.  N.  TILTON.  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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Beautiful  Dahlias,  SI  .00.  Prepaid.  Mixed  colors.  2 
large  beauties  extra.  FRED  MURRAY.  L«ke  Gtorje.  H.  Y 


Sweepstakes,  Hybrid  29-3.  Write 
_  _  for  Free  Price  List.  JERRY  A. 

SMITH  &  SONS,  Box  4,  Ludlowvltlo,  New  York 


I 


CERTIFIED  Taylor  Raapberry  Plants— *30  per  1000 

t  *4  per  100.  LLOYD  G.  HAMILTON,  New  Salem,  Mass 


50  COLORADO  B.  SPRUCE  Seedlings.  $1.25  postpaid 
ELFGREN  NURSERIES,  EAST  KILLINGLY.  CONN 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1,00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


April  9,  1938 


Anniversary  of 

The  70th  birthday  of  F red-on ia  Grange 
No.  1  of  Chautauqua  County,  New  York, 
is  on  April  1(1.  Fredonia  Grange  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  oldest  subordinate 
Grange  in  the  nation.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  founder 
of  the  order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry’, 
its  baptismal  name,  and  Father  Kelley’s 
name  was  recorded  as  a  member  of 
Fredonila  Grange.  Fredonia  also  furnished 
the  first  master  of  -the  New  York  State 
Grange,  George  D.  Hinckley,  when  it  was 
organized,  November  6,  1873.  Another 
distinction  held  by  Fredonia  Grange  is  in 
having  in  Sherman  J.  Lowell  a  member 
who  holds  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
living  past  master  of  the  National 
G-range.  It  is  a  great  distinction  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  8.000  Granges,  distributed 
about  the  United  States,  all  handed  to¬ 
gether  for  the  up-building  of  American 
agriculture. 

In  Father  Kelley’s  own  story  of  Iris 
pioneer  days  in  building  this  groat  farm 
fraternity,  the  oldest  and  largest  farm 
organization  in  the  world,  he  tells  simply 
land  graphically  of  the  many  obstacles  he 
met  and  overcame  and  of  the  countless  dis- 
appointmente  he  surmounted-  in  building  up 
a  body  which  numbers  close  to  a  million 
adherents  and  has  brought  to  the  farm 
homes  of  America  a  host  of  blessings, 
shared  unselfishly  with  those  in  and  out 
of  the  order. 

A  New  Englander  by  -birth,  Kelley  in 
his  young  manhood  went  to  Northern 
Minnesota,  where  he  took  up  a  govern¬ 
ment  l-a-nd  claim  near  Itasca.  A  plague 
of  grasshoppers  ruined  his  crops  after  he 
had  beeen  farming  for  several  years,  and 
to  help  eke  out  his  income  he  temporarily 
went  to  Washington  and  -became  a  clerk 
in  one  of  the  Federal  departments.  Then 
came  li is  assignment  by  bis  chief,  Com¬ 
missioner  Newton  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  make  a  -trip  through  the 
South,  just  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  farmers 
of  that  stricken  territory.  And  it  was 
while  making  this  investigation  that  the 
idea  came  -to  him  of  the  founding  of  the 
Grange. 

In  February,  1S08,  he  resigned  his 
position  as  a  Federal  employe  and  bidding 


Fredonia  Grange 

farewell  to  his  co-laborers  at  Washington, 
who  had  cooperated  with  him  in  formu¬ 
lating  the  ritualistic  work  of  the  now 
fraternity,  Kelley  left  Washington  on 
April  3,  1S6S,  on  his  campaign-  to  organ¬ 
ize  units  in  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

llis  first  stop  was  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
where  his  attempt  to  form  a  grange  was 
unsuccessful.  From  Harrisburg  he  went 
on  to  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  where  his  efforts 
also  met  with  failure.  His  next  trial  was 
at  Fredonia,  where  he  succeeded.  There 
were  10  in  Fredonia’s  charter  list:  A.  S. 
Moss.  Louis  McKinstry,  Willard  Mc- 
Ivinstry,  U.  E.  Dodge,  H.  Stiles,  W.  II. 
Stevens,  A.  I*.  Bond,  D.  Fairbanks, 
William  Risley  and  M.  S.  Woodford.  The 
first  master  was  U.  E.  Dodge  and  the  first 
secretary  W.  II.  Stevens. 

Father  Kelley  was  a  strong  'believer  in 
the  value  of  publicity  an  his  work  of 
foundug  the  Grange.  In  one  of  his  early 
letters  he  advises  having  an  editor  in 
every  Grange  where  possible.  He  himself 
served  for  ia  time  as  associate  editor  on 
one  rural  paper  to  secure  better  results 
from  publicity  and  at  the  same  time  to 
help  out  a  scanty  income.  Among  Fre¬ 
donia’s  charter  list  were  two  newspaper 
editors,  Louis  and  Willard  McKinstry  of 
the  Fredonia  Censor.  Another  member  of 
the  family,  Willard  D.  McKinstry,  later 
went  to  Watertown  as  associate  editor  on 
the  Watertoicn  Times.,  eventually  becom¬ 
ing  editor.  -It  was  under  editor  McKinstry 
in  the  late  80's  that  the  Times  established 
a  Grange  department,  inspired  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  order  while  in  Fredonia. 
This  department  has  been  continuously 
maintained  by  the  Times  since  its 
founding 

Among  the  farm  journals  which  lent 
aid  and  encouragement  to-  the  Grange  in 
its  pioneer  days  one  of  the  most  helpful 
was  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  in  an 
address  by  National  Grange  Lecturer 
Mortimer  Whitehead  in  ithe  early  days  of 
the  order  he  warmly  commended  the  work 
done  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Grange.  Lecturer  Whitehead 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  that 
period  in  Grange  endeavor. 

L.  L.  ALLEN. 


Business  Bits 

“For  All  Farm  Work — All  Through  the 
Year” — is  the  title  of  a  very  attractive 
folder  just  issued  by  Centaur  Corporation, 
130  N.  Kniffin1  St.,  Greenwich,  Ohio,  which 
describes  the  model  IvV  Centaur  Tractor 
—  a  25  H.  P.  general  purpose  tractor 
especially  -designed  for  farms  of  100  acres, 
or  less. 


John  Deere  Tractor  Book. — This  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  supplies  considerable  in¬ 
formation  in  reference  to  the  John  Deere 
General  Purpose  Tractor.  This  tractor  is 
made  in  three  sizes  designed  to  fill  the 
requirements  of  a  small  or  large  farm. 
The  smallest  model  has  a  pulling  capacity 
of  a  four  horse  team,  while  the  other 
models  are  intended  for  a  larger  farms 
and  heavier  jobs.  The  booklet  may  be 
obtained  without  cost  by  writing  to  John 
Deere  Co.,  Dept,  371,  Moline,  Ill. 


“Be  Master  of  Your  Harvest.”  —  This 
booklet  illustrates  and  describes  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  All  Crop  Harvester  —  the 
successor  to  the  Binder.  This  machine  has 
successfully  harvested  84  different  crops 
including  all  the  small  grains  as  well  as 
beans,  peas  and  numerous  special  crops. 
The  book  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
Address  Tractor  Division,  Allis-Chalmers 
Co.,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


“Hardy  English  Walnuts.” — Samuel  JI. 
Graham,  Bostwick  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
has  issued  a  descriptive  circular  and  price 
list  that  will  be  mailed  upon  request  to 
any  interested  in  planting  walnut  trees. 


Trail’s  End 

No  matter  how  long  it  takes  me  to  find 
The  flinch  haunted  wood,  the  meadow  I 
knew, 

Until  they  again  greet  my  heart  and  mind 
No  port  is  a  refuge,  no  journey  is 
through. 

Whether  a  year  or  a  dozen  from  now, 
Whether  my  eyes  are  in  peace  or  in 
pain, 

I’ll  handle  the  haft  of  the  friendly  plow 
That  waits  for  the  song  of  my  hands 
again. 

I’ll  drink  of  the  winds  I  couldn’t  forget, 
Rekindle  the  hearth  to  a  sunset  light, 

Stand  where  the  dew  on  the  clover  is  wet, 
As  gay  in  my  heart  as  the  day  is 
bright ; 

Firm-rooted  at  last — as  a  man  should  be, 

Ten  jumps  from  a  stream  and  next  door 
to  a  tree.  bert  cooksley. 


Azalea  Booklet 

Three  articles  on  hardy  azaleas  which 
have  appeared  recently  in  Ith-e  Journal  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  comprise 
a  24-page  booklet  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Garden.  Dr.  Clement  G. 
Bowers,  authority  on  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas,  covers  in  these  articles  the  use 
of  azaleas  for  beauty  of  form  and  color 
in  the  garden,  gives  complete  cultural 
notes,  and  records  observations  of  hardi¬ 
ness  in  the  Ghent  hybrids  and  their  allies. 

The  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park, 
New  York  is  offering  the  booklet,  bound 
in  -a  brilliant  cover,  for  25  cents. 


Ninth  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
Vacation  Trip 

I  am  seriously  planning  to  take  the 
trip  this  Summer.  The  Rural  trips  have 
always  intrigued  me  hut  have  come  at 
a  time  when  it  has  been  impossible  for 
me  to  even  consider  one.  Would  I  find 
congenial  companions  and  -true  sociabil¬ 
ity?  To  see  Glacier  Park,  Yosemite, 
Mariposa  Grove  and  the  Grand  Canyon 
in  one  tour  sounds  like  a  dream  co-me 
true.  My  son  is  happy  about  the  Rural 
trip  and  desires  that  I  be  among  those 
present.  mrs.  j.  e.  m. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  practically  the  first  reserva¬ 
tion.  Quite  a  number  are  also  planning 
to  go  including  “Our  Mascot”  who  has 
been  on  seven  out  of  our  eight  trips. 
That  is  good  news.  John  Tanner  asks 
about  (he  size  of  the  suitcase  he  needs 
(which  by  the  way  is  30x9%)  and  it 
sounds  as  if  he  were  ready  to  pack  it 
and  come  with  us.  As  for  the  congeniality 
and  sociability  of  the  group,  nearly  one 
hundred  of  our  previous  travellers  have 
signed  up  for  the  Rural  Re-Union  Dinner, 
and  this  is  the  answer  to  our  friend’s 
question.  They  are  eager  to  meet  and 
greet  (he  friends  they  made  on  the  trips 
and  the  cordiality  and  friendship  are 
outstanding.  No  one  need  hesitate-  to  go 
alone.  You  will  find  friends  the  first  day. 
At  least  that  has  been  the  experience 
thus  far. 

The  itineraries  are  now  being  printed 
and  should  be  here  very  soon  when  they 
will  he  mailed  out  promptly.  Keep  July 
30th  in  mind  for  your  vacation  and  plan 
to  go  to  these  wonder  spots  of  our  own 
United  States.  See  the  coupon  on  page 
281.  M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 
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Reduces  seed  piece  decay. 
Checks  seed-borne  scab  and 
Rhizoctonia.  Generally  in¬ 
creases  stands  and  yields. 


Cut  growing  cost  per  bushel,  and  get 
more  profit  from  potatoes.  SEMESAN 
BEL  quick  dip  seed  treatment  will 
help  you  do  it!  Costs  only  about  21c  an 
acre.  Reduces  seed  piece  decay,  seed- 
borne  scab  and  Rhizoctonia;  has  in¬ 
creased  the  average  yield  13.6%  in 
practical  tests  in  15  states.  Quick,  easy, 
no  soaking;  safer  to  seed.  Potato  Pam¬ 
phlet  free  from  your  dealer  or  Bayer- 
Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


TREAT  SEED  EVERY  YEAR  — IT  PAYS! 


IRON  AGE  Transplanter 

Plain,  spacer  and  check  row.  Built  with 
and  without  Fertilizer  Distributor.  Operators 
set  the  plants  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
a  positive  plant  setting  gauge.  Plants  are 
sure  of  being  set  accurately  in  the  watered 
space.  Water  control  is  independent  of 
setting  gauge.  Use  of  check  row  attachment 
permits  setting  plants  30  inches  or  more 
apart,  and  permits  cross-cultivation,  greatly 
reducing  subsequent  labor  and  increasing 
plant  growth.  New  large  combined  fertil¬ 
izer  and  side  dressing  attachment  sows  from 
150  to  3,000  lbs.  per  acre. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO„  Limited 

York,  Pa. 


m 


ORCHARD  &  CROP 

SPRAYER 


Low  Price 
Greater  Value 

More  Efficiency  ^ 

SHOWN  with  row  crop  boom  which  can  be  removed 
and  hose  and  gun  used  instead.  Lowest  priced  power 
sprayer  built  that  will  do  both  jobs  correctly. 

...  Send  for  catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MEG-  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
•13  Hosmer  Street  343  \\  .Julian  Street 
Lansing,  Mich.  San  dose.  Calif. 


Fertilizer  for  Garden 

What  artificial  fertilizers  are  best  for 
each  garden  vegetable,  and  how  should  it 
be  applied  in  the  most  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  way?  T.  K. 

.Tust  what  is  needed  depends  somewhat 
on  the  soil,  but  for  intensive  vegetable 
gardening  it  is  quite  essential  that  the 
ground  be  made  very  good  and  kept  in 
that  way. 

The  most  convenient  plan  for  general 
purpose  is  the  use  of  the  regular  mixed 
garden  fertilizers  of  an  analysis  running 
4-8-6  or  thereabouts.  This  means  4  per¬ 
cent  nitrogen,  8  percent  phosphoric  acid 
and  6  percent  potash.  This  makes  a 
very  good  balance  for  most  crops. 

My  plan  in  garden  work  has  been  to 
use  this  mixed  fertilizer  and  supplement 
it  with  soluble  nitrates  for  plants  mak¬ 
ing  leaf  growth,  like  lettuce  and  spinach, 
and  with  superphosphate,  formerly  called 
acid  phosphate.  The  two  products  are 
kept  separate  and  used  as  desired. 

The  superphosphate  is  specially  needed 
on  plants  making  seeds  and  fruits,  like 
sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  beans.  It  is 
my  custom  to  use  the  soluble  nitrogen, 
which  may  be  had  as  nitrate  of  soda  or 
cyanamid,  which  is  atmospheric  nitrogen, 
as  a  side  dressing  when  desired.  This 
is  strong  stuff,  and  must  be  used  sparing¬ 
ly  and  not  too  close  to  plants.  About  two 
teaspoons  are  enough  to  scatter  around 
the  plants  or  along  a  row  covering  about 
that  space,  and  it  should  not  be  nearer 
than  two  inches  to  the  stem.  Then  it  can 
be  worked  in  with  a  cultivator,  hand 
hook  or  hoe,  and  the  roots  will  get  the 
nitrogen  as  they  desire.  The  same  plan 
is  used  with  the  superphosphate  except 
that  more  can  be  used,  that  is,  a  handful 
around  a  tomato  plant  or  a  hill  of  corn. 

It  is  an  advantage  where  possible  to 
plow  under  some  stable  manure  in  pre¬ 
paring  garden  land.  This  is  not  only  for 
a  fertilizer,  but  will  help  the  condition 
of  the  soil  so  that  it  will  hold  water 
like  a  sponge  and  not  dry  out  so  quickly. 

These  are  the  principles  regarding  the 
use  of  fertilizer  in  garden  work  and  one 
must  use  judgment  as  to  how  much,  how 
and  when  to  apply  it.  The  soluble  nitro¬ 
gen  is  of  special  value  in  getting  many 
plants  started  quickly  even  though  they 
may  not  need  large  supplies  of  it  during 
the  season.  With  sweet  corn,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  weather  is  a  little  cool 
after  it  starts  growing,  a  small  amount 
of  one  of  these  soluble  nitrates  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  hill  and  worked  in,  will 
help  very  much,  and  the  same  is  true 
with  beans  and  tomatoes.  A  little  later 
the  superphosphate  will  be  of  particular 
service  to  those  plants  making  seeds  or 
fruit. 

Such  vegetables  as  beets  and  carrots 
will  get  along  very  well  with  the  general 
fertilizer  mentioned,  but  lime  is  essential 
for  them,  and  on  this  account  I  always 
keep  a  separate  supply  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  scatter  on  the  soil  where  the 
beets  and  carrots  are  to  be  grown,  shortly 
before  planting.  w.  w.  h. 


Greening  a  Weedy  Spot 

I  have  a  spot  at  the  foot  of  my  lot  which 
is  about  75x50  feet  which  grows  to  weeds 
and  looks  very  bad.  If  I  have  this  plowed 
what  could  I  plant  there  that  would 
grow,  stay  green  and  not  need  care,  as  I 
now  have  plenty  of  lawn  and  plants  to 
look  after.  A  garden  does  not  do  well 
there.  p.  s. 

The  best  plan  to  get  some  sort  of  grain 
that  would  be  more  attractive  to  look  at 
than  that  weedy  spot  would  be  to  work 
it  up  in  the  Spring  when  the  ground  is 
in  condition  and  sow  oats.  They  would 
get  to  considerable  size  by  mid-Summer, 
hut  even  then  would  be  rather  attractive. 
It  would  be  possible  to  let  them  go  until 
ripe  if  you  care  to  do  so,  then  cut  them, 
plow  the  ground  and  immediately  sow- 
rye.  That  would  give  something  green 
throughout  the  Fall  and  in  early  Spring. 

Of  course  this  would  not  be  specially 
useful  in  any  way,  and  our  preference 
would  be  to  plant  this  land  to  corn. 
That  would  look  good  all  the  year,  and 
you  would  get  something  worth  while  out 
of  it.  A  crop  of  sweet  corn  of  consider¬ 
able  value  can  be  grown  on  a  piece  of 
land  of  this  size  if  fertilized  and  cared 
for. 


Clearing  Brush  Field 

One  of  my  fields  is  growing  up  to  white 
cedars,  willows  and  thorn  apples.  How 
can  I  clear  it  up?  r.  m. 

The  quickest  and  most  thorough  way 
to  clear  up  this  field  would  be  to  cut 
the  bushes,  plow  the  land,  throwing  out 
the  roots  as  loosened  and  plant  corn  on 
it.  Then  it  would  be  clean  and  could 
be  seeded  down  as  desired. 

Another  plan  is  to  cut  the  bushes,  let 
them  remain  until  dry  and  then  burn 
over  the  field.  After  this  sow  pasture 
grass  seed  of  types  suited  to  the  locality, 
and  apply  500  pounds  of  lime  and  200 
Pounds  superphosphate  to  the  acre.  Many 
pastures  have  been  greatly  improved  in 
this  way  without  plowing. 


IN  APPEARANCE  BUT 

3  grades  o  f  performance 

in  the  fie/d 


TRACTOR  A.  Looks  like,  and  is,  a 
good  tractor.  Butithasa  low  compres¬ 
sion  engine  that  “burns  anything.” 
Manifold  must  be  set  in  the  “hot” 
position  to  vaporize  low-grade  fuels, 
reducing  engine  efficiency  and  power. 


mif 


TRACTOR  B.  Looks  like  the  same 
tractor.  But  because  regular-grade 
gasoline  is  used  in  its  low  compres¬ 
sion  engine  and  the  manifold  is  set  at 
the  “cold”  position,  engine  power 
and  fuel  economy  are  substantially 
increased. 


Hi 


TRACTOR  C.  Still  looks  like  the  same 
tractor.  But  because  it  has  a  high  com¬ 
pression  engine  designed  to  get  the 
most  power  out  of  regular-grade  gas¬ 
oline,  engine  power  and  fuel  economy 
are  greatly  increased  over  Tractor  B. 


naSr^sMSN 


YOU  can’t  tell  by  looking  ox  a  tractor 
in  the  dealer’s  showroom  how 
well  it  will  perform  on  your  farm.  Y ou 
can’t  tell  how  many  bottoms  or  imple¬ 
ments  it  will  pull,  in  what  pear  it  will 
pull  them,  how  quickly  it  will  do  your 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  24-PAGE 
BOOKLET 


]od,  or  how  much  tuel  it  will  use; 

One  way  to  be  sure  of  top  perform¬ 
ance  and  economy  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  tractor  has  a  high  compres¬ 
sion  engine,  designed  to  get  the  most 
power  out  of  regular-grade  gasoline. 
Remember,  too,  that  you  can  get  extra 
power  and  economy  from  your  present 
tractor  by  changing  it  to  high  com¬ 
pression  with  “altitude”  pistons  or  a 
high  compression  cylinder  head. 


I  farm 

I 
I 


Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation  I 

Dept.  TA-  23.  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
GENTLEMEN:  Please  mail  me  your  FREE  BOOKLET,  | 
"How  to  Get  More  Tractor  Power.” 

acres  and  use  a........................ tractor. 


Name. 


.  R.F.D. 


I 


Tewtt. 


• County . state. 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  GOOD  GASOLINE 
FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

for  Spring  1938  on 

Direct  Factory  Prices 
of  IIVGERSOLL  PAINTS 

V  Quality  Proved  by  Use-Since  1842. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  copy  of  Ingersoll 
Paint  Book,  Color  Card,  Prices. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

246  Plymouth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists ,  N  urserymen.  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LOG  SAWS 


Make  Money— Start  a  wood 
sawing  business  —  turn  spare 
timber  into  cash.  Factory  Prices— 

Easy  Terms— Free  Logr  Saw  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


21 9- D  So.  2nd  St., 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 
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Get  Greener 
Leafier  HAY 


SEE  WHY 
IT  COSTS  LESS 
with  Qi&j 


tYou  can  make  air-conditioned  hay, 
worth  $5  to  $15  more  for  feed 
or  market,  with  the  Case  Side- 
Delivery  Rake.  It  builds  higher, 
narrower,  fluffier  windrows  with 
less  top  exposure  to  sun,  more  side 
exposure  to  breeze.  It  puts  most  of  the 
precious  leaves  inside,  shaded  from 
sun-bleach,  sheltered  from  shattering. 
It’s  the  simplest,  most  durable  side 
rake  built  ...  no  chains  .  .  .  only  two 
gears,  both  in  oil  bath.  Scientifically 
curved  teeth  lift  and  turn  more,  toss 
and  twist  less  .  .  .  and  any  pair  of  teeth 
is  replaceable  by  removing  one  bolt. 

With  the  Case  Pick-Up  Baler  you 
save  the  leaves  lost  in  hauling  and 
handling  loose  hay  .  .  .  save  half  your 
hay  storage  space  .  .  .  save  from  one  to 
several  dollars  a  ton  on  haying  and 
baling  cost.  You  can  bale  from  the 
windrow  whenever  hay  is  fit  for  stack 
or  barn  .  .  .  properly  piled  bales  keep 
better  than  loose  hay.  This  proved 
pick-up  baler  pays  its  way  on  surpris¬ 
ingly  small  acreage. 

Whether  you  use  team  or  tractor. 


you  can  cut  faster  and  at  less  cost  with 
a  Case  Mower.  The  oil-bath  Hi-Lift, 
lightest  running  mower  on  the  market, 
enables  your  horses  to  go  faster  and 
keep  going.  Case  "easy  on — easy  off” 
tractor  mowers  cut  up  to  35  acres  a  day. 

For  Every  Haying  Method 

Case  has  single  and  double  cylinder 
loaders  noted  for  clean  work  from 
swath  or  windrow  .  .  .  with  conveyor 
elevation  or  the  popular  push-bar 
combination  that  saves  a  man  on  the 
load.  Case  sulky  rakes,  in  sizes  from 
8  to  12  feet,  are  famous  for  longer  life 
and  lower  upkeep.  See  your  Case 
dealer.  Learn  how  much  you  can  gain 
by  making  better  hay  at  lower  cost. 


IT  COSTS  LESS 
TO  FARM  WITH 


TEAR  OUT 

□  Oil-Bath  Mowers 

□  Power  Mowers 

□  Side-Delivery  Rakes 

□  Sulky  Rakes 

□  Hay  Loaders 


AND  MAIL  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS 


D  Pick-Up  Balers 

□  Motor-Lift  Tractor 

□  2-3  Plow  "C"  Tractor 
D  3-4  Plow  "L"  Tractor 

□  New  6-foot  Combine 


Mark  machines  that  interest  you,  fill  blanks 
below,  and  mailto  J. I. CASE  CO.,Dept.D-81, 
Racine  ,Wis. 

Name _ 

Address _ Acreage _ 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 


BHiBBf 


STEEL  HANDY  BUILDINGS 

For  All  Purposes 
Tool  Houses  —  Workshops 
Pump  Houses,  Storage  Sheds,  etc. 

$56.00  and  up 
[STEEL  GARAGES- $119  ana  up 

I  Shipped  anywhere.  Write  for  information. 

L r! 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

„801  Second  St,  Hackensack,  N. 


HELP 

15  MILES  OF 
KIDNEY  TUBES 


IK aule’s  Se 


Guaranteed — 5  full  pkts. 

Ijor  price  of  one,  to  try- 

Maule’s  Blood-Turnip  Beet 
Bonnie  Best  Tomete 
Golden  Rod  Carrot 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Maule  Radish  (red) 

,3end  dime  today!  Maule’s  Seed 
'Book  free  —  Tested,  guaranteed 
_ »seeds  for  prize  vegetables,  flowers. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  565  Maule  Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


To  Flush  out  Acids  and  Other 
Poisonous  Waste 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  Miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  Most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a 
day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  tip  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  sucessfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  Miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


LIFT  80’  WITH  A  SUCTION  PUMP 

THIS + flnu  pump =deep  ujell 


THE  ALBE  WAY 
DEEP  WELL  INSTALLATION 

PUMP  IN  CELLAR  WELL  ANYWHERE 
EFFICIENT  SIMPLE  FOOLPROOF  QUIET 

NO  Pit  NO  RODS.  NO  CYLINDERS.  NO  PLUNGERLOAD 

ECONOMICAL  /  PRACTICAL  SCIENTIFIC 


nuinv  SUCCESSFUL  inSTRLLfiTIOnS  FULLV  GUflRflnTEED 


B' 


THE  ALBE  WAY  LS  THE  BIGHT  WAV 


Men  WHO  Know  PUMPS 

Recommend  ALBE  Installations 

Information  on  Request. 

No  Obligation. 


ALBE  PUMP  CORP. 

10  Berry  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ALBE  PUMP  CORP., 

10  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


Name 


Address 
State  ... 


Preparing  Potato  Ground 

John  Bushnell,  potato  specialist  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  always  has  something 
practical  in  this  line  to  say. 

Early  plowing  for  potatoes  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  right  way  is  to  delay  plowing 
until  nearly  time  to  plant,  then  plow 
deeply,  harrow  lightly  and  plant  deeply 
on  the  rough  land.  Potato  soil  should  be 
loose  when  planted  and  remain  loose 
throughout  the  season ;  the  less  it  is 
worked  the  better. 

If  potatoes  could  be  planted  on  heavy 
sod.  no  special  precautions  would  be 
needed  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  aerated, 
but  grass  sods  are  so  likely  to  be  infested 
with  grub  worms  or  wireworms  that  this 
is  risky.  It  is  safer  to  put  potatoes  on 
clover  or  alfalfa  practically  free  from 
grasses.  Wherever  wireworms  are  seri¬ 
ous,  even  corn  stubble  is  better  than  tim¬ 
othy  sod  for  potatoes. 

For  late  potatoes,  legume  sod  or  rye 
should  be  plowed  by  the  middle  of  May, 
harrowed  sufficiently  to  retard  drying, 
and  then  if  the  soil  becomes  packed  by 
heavy  rains  before  planting,  it  should  be 
loosened  as  deeply  as  possible  with  a 
heavy  spring-tooth  harrow.  The  spring- 
tooth  harrow  is  far  superior  to  the  disk 
in  preparing  potato  fields.  Any  soil 
which  has  become  so  compact  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  loosened  to  a  depth  of  five  inches 
with  a  heavy  spring-tooth  harrow  had 
better  be  planted  to  corn;  it  is  not  in 
condition  to  produce  a  satisfactory  potato 
crop. 


Keeping  Cabbage 

Hei’e  is  my  way  of  burying  cabbage : 
I  cut  the  heads  off  the  stump,  set  them 
one  deep  on  sod  ground,  stump  end  down, 
and  cover  about  six  inches  deep  with 
straw,  no  dirt.  They  can  be  taken  out 
any  time  and  will  be  nice  and  crisp. 
I  have  helped  take  care  of  tons  of  cab¬ 
bage  this  way.  n.  D.  W. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


April  9,  1938 

Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  30.  —  Little  International  Live 
Stock  Show,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
State  College,  Pa. 

May  11.  —  Ayrshire  Cattle  Club  meet¬ 
ing,  Kimball  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mass. 

June  4. — New  England  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Field  Day,  Natick  F!arm,  Natick, 
Rhode  Island. 

June  21-24.  —  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Summer  Council,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  16-17.  —  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Live  Stock  on  Pennsylvania 
Farms 

The  annual  January  1  live  stock  in¬ 
ventory  shows  291,000  horses  and  colts 
on  the  farms  of  the  State,  compared  with 
294,000  last  year.  There  was  no  change 
from  1935  to  1937.  There  are  53,000 
mules  and  mule  colts  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  mule  population  remained  stationary 
at  54,000  from  1935  to  1937. 

Pennsylvania’s  cattle  and  calf  popula¬ 
tion  jumped  from  1.469.000  to  1,498,000 
from  January  1.  1937  to  January  1,  1938. 
The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  two 
years  old  and  over  kept  for  milk  re¬ 
mained  at  887,000.  while  the  sheep  and 
lambs  dropped  from  462,000  to  453.000 
and  hogs  and  pigs  fell  from  652,000  to 
639.000. 

The  farm  value  of  Pennsylvania  live 
stock  on  January  1  was:  horses  and  colts. 
$40,912,000;  mules  and  mule  colts,  $7,- 
743.000;  cattle  and  calves  $SS.951,000: 
cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over 
kept  for  milk,  $69,186,000;  sheep  and 
lambs,  $2,597,000;  hogs  and  pigs, 
$8,059,000. 

The  number  of  horses  on  farms  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  declining  rather 
steadily,  but  shipments  of  young  stock 
into  the  State  and  a  revival  of  interest 
in  horse-raising  are  replacing  the  aged 
work  stock  with  young,  vigorous  animals. 


Odd  Companions 

Rene  Dreher  of  Ledgewood,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
turned  home  from  work  and  deposited  a 
baby  squirrel  on  the  living-room  floor. 
“Nut,”  a  female  dog,  crawled  curiously 
up  to  the  wild  thing,  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  began  one  of  the  strangest  friend¬ 
ships  between  animals. 

It  all  started  when  Mr.  Dreher,  a 
Dutch  elm  worker,  was  walking  through 
the  woods  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  Suddenly  he  heard  peculiar  noises 
nearby.  lie  investigated,  and  there,  on 
a  low-hanging  limb  of  a  tree,  was  an  im¬ 
mense  hawk  struggling  with  a  defenseless 
squirrel.  Several  feet  farther  out  and 
hugging  the  same  limb  for  dear  life  were 
two  of  the  tiniest  squirrels  Mr.  Dreher 
ever  saw. 

Mr.  Dreher  and  companions  who  came 
running  at  the  commotion  scared  off  the 
hawk,  although  too  late  to  rescue  the 
mother  of  the  two  survivors.  Mir.  Dreher 
took  one  of  the  furred  creatures,  and  a 
co-worker  the  other.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Dreher’s  dog,  a  black-haired  water  span¬ 
iel  and  part  hound,  laid  eyes  on  the  little 
squirrel,  the  whole  household  was  turned 
upside  down.  Nut  adopted  it  with  a 
greater  ferocity  than  if  it  had  been  its 
own  pup.  The  attraction,  however,  was 
mutual,  for  the  squirrel  accepted  the  dog 
as  its  mother,  and  to  the  amazement  of 
all  who  witnessed,  even  suckled  the  dog’s 
milk. 

This  novel  attachment  was  so  unique 
to  the  Drehers  that  it  was  encouraged, 


despite  the  growing  viciousness  of  the 
dog  during  the  squirrel’s  suckling  period. 
Several  persons  attempting  to  fondle  the 
wild  pet  were  bitten  by  the  normally 
docile  dog. 

For  protection  against  the  family  cat. 
Mr.  Dreher  has  erected  a  sizable  wire 
cage  which  is  just  like  home  to  the  squir¬ 
rel.  A  miniature  tree  runs  through  its 
center  supporting  a  bird-like  nest  against 
the  roof.  And  it  is  the  oddest  sight  to 
see  the  squirrel  scamper  up  the  limbs 
and  into  the  nest,  while  the  dog  squeezes 
into  the  cage  gazing  wistfully  up  after 
its  protege.  With  one  paw  scratching 
the  limbs,  Nut  waits  patiently  for  “Boob” 
— the  Dreher  baby  christened  the  pet — to 
descend. 

Among  other  accomplishments  Nut  has 
taken  a  sudden  liking  to  nuts.  While 
bolding  the  nu*t  between  her  itwo  front 
paws,  her  sharp  teeth  crack  the  shell. 
After  licking  several  fragments  of  the 
scattered  fruit,  the  dog  is  contented  to 
just  watch  as  Boob  systematically  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  make  a  meal  of  the  remains. 

This  queer  friendship  has  progressed 
to  the  point  where  the  squirrel  even 
searches  for  fleas  on  the  dog’s  body.  As 
Nut  lies  perfectly  still,  the  squirrel  lifts 
the  dog’s  ears,  carefully  scanning  the  fur, 
and  crawling  over  the  dog  from  one  spot 
to  another. 

This  unusual  couple  has  naturally 
aroused  quite  a  furor  in  and  around  the 
vicinity  of  Ledgewood.  And  the  Drehers 
are  no  longer  surprised  at  any  of  the 
visitors  that  continue  to  pop  up  there. 

New  Jersey.  a.  p.  c. 


Ilene  Dreher,  Ledgewood,  N.  J.,  toith  his  pels,  about  a  iceelc  after  the  squirrel  was 

brought  home. 
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SILVER  KING 


TRACTOR  BUY  for  1938 

Listen:  Don’t  buy  a  tractor  of  any  kind  until  you  have 
first  seen  the  1938  Silver  King!  Here’s  the  “tractor 
buy”  of  the  year,  the  outstanding  performer  under  all 
conditions  and  climates.  The  all-purpose  tractor  that 
packs  a  wallop  on  any  farm,  and  gets  the  work  done  in 
record  time.  There’s  a  real  thrill  behind  the  Silver 
King  wheel.  Be  sure  to  get  it. 

CUTS  TRACTOR  BILLS  Vz 

SAVES  GAS  •  SAVES  OIL  •  SAVES  REPAIRS 

And  if  you’re  looking  for  economy  you’re  looking 
Squarely  at  the  lowest  cost  operating  tractor  ever  built. 
Silver  King  engineering  and  46  years’  manufacturing 
experience  put  dependability  and  economy  above  all 
else.  Your  gas  and  oil  bills  are  less,  your  repair  bills 
are  almost  nothing.  But  don’t  stop  here.  Send  for  the 
new  FREE  BOOK  that  illustrates  and  describes  it  in 
detail  .  .  .  then  ask  your  Dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

SEND  POSTCARD  TO 

THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  CO. 

BOX  78.  PLYMOUTH.  OHIO 

FREE  BOOK 


DESCRIBES 


SOIL  TEST 
KIT 


Op 


i  2* 

Complete  with 

instructions  and  data  on  plant  needs 

Gave  fertilizer.  Grow  larger  crops.  This  kit  gives 
20  individual  tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  pot¬ 
ash  and  acidity.  Easy  to  use.  Gives  essential  in¬ 
formation  for  getting  best  results  with  least  ex¬ 
pense  for  fertilizer.  Inexpensive  refills  available. 
If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  send  $2  direct  to 
manufacturer. 

SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
P.  O.  Box  524  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

The  counsel  of  your 
Merchants  Mutual  agent 
can  mean  much  to  you. 

Ask  the  man  who  has 
had  an  accident. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


M.  S.  TREMAINE 
Chr.  of  Board 


C.  W.  BROWN 
President 


SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

•  Lancaster  County  farmers  have  re¬ 
ceived  about  $2,250,000  for  the  sale  of 
about  90  percent  of  their  1937  tobacco 
crop.  Many  crops  have  been  sold  for  15 
and  5,  and  many  at  13  and  5.  It  was  the 
scrap  buyers  who  made  the  prices  and 
made  the  big  buyers  pay  the  high  prices 
this  year,  it  was  reported.  In  addition 
to  tobacco,  the  crop  of  peas  is  joining  the 
ranks  with  Lancaster  County  farmers. 
Several  commercial  pea  companies  have 
installed  pea  hullers  in  the  county,  and 
the  pea  business  promises  to  be  a  big  one 
this  coming  June, 


Almost  300  farmers  in  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty  have  agreed  to  raise  more  than  1,200 
acres  of  tomatoes  for  a  soup  concern  this 
Summer.  The  farmers  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  renew  their  contracts  at 
the  prices  of  $17  a  ton  for  U.  S.  No.  1 
and  $10  a  ton  for  No.  2  tomatoes. 


At  least  14  Mennonite  families,  com¬ 
prising  56  persons,  are  residing  in  the 
valley  near  Conneaut  Lake  in  Northwest¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  These  families  have 
moved  East  from  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois  and  Ohio,  where  about  200 
Mennonite  families  migrated  about  three 
years  ago.  Crop  failures  crippled  these 
thrifty  farm  folk,  and  they  are  moving 
back  to  the  fertile  land  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  others,  about  150  families,  will  move 
back  this  Spring.  They  selected  the  val¬ 
ley  near  Conneaut  Lake  because  it  will 
provide  soil  suitable  for  a  variety  of 
crops  and  dairies.  The  site  was  selected 
after  careful  study  during  a  conference 
of  the  Mennonite  Mission  Boards  of 
Northern  Ohio.  These  families  are  re¬ 
lated  in  their  church  affiliations  with  the 
Old  Mennonite  groups  in  Lancaster  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  new  group  in  the  Conneaut  Lake 
Valley  soon  will  erect  a  church  center 
near  the  lake. 


The  farm  of  Jesse  Wood,  in  Little 
Britain  Township,  Lancaster  County,  has 
been  turned  into  a  mining  property.  Op¬ 
erations  of  the  American  Chrome  Cor¬ 
poration  in  reopening  the  Wood  chrome 
mine  revealed  that  the  mine  is  one  of  a 
chain  of  mines  once  worked  by  Isaac  Ty¬ 
son.  Jr.,  known  as  the  chrome  king  of 
the  world,  and  calls  attention  to  the  al¬ 
most  incredible  history  of  this  deposit. 
On  account  of  the  large  number  of  min¬ 
erals  of  scientific  interest  taken  from  the 
Wood  mine,  it  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  best-known  mine  in  academic  circles 
in  the  world,  and  of  at  one  time  produc¬ 
ing  all  the  chrome  used  in  both  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  hemispheres. 

When  Isaac  Tyson  died  in  1865,  his 
estate  was  left  in  charge  of  two  sons  who 
were  to  use  it  as  they  saw  fit,  but  the 
mines,  which  produced  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  chrome,  were  aban¬ 
doned,  and  in  the  years  that  followed, 
even  the  location  of  some  of  the  largest 
mines  became  a  tradition.  However,  the 
farm  lands  were  not  forgotten  as  far  as 
W.  Frank  Gorrecht,  Lancaster,  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  through  him  the  mines  began 
reoperating.  The  actual  mining  will  be 
started  soon.  The  pumping  ,out  of  the 
water  has  been .  successful,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  mining  of  the  minerals 
will  start  within  a  month. 


The  Mifflin  County  Milk  Producers, 
meeting  March  17  in  conjunction  with 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Co-opera¬ 
tive,  decided  that  the  price  of  milk  should 
not  be  reduced.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the 
session,  which  took  place  at  Lewiston, 
that  a  servey  revealed  that  it  costs  farm¬ 
ers  $1.15  to  produce  milk  for  which  they 
recive  only  $1. 


The  Capitol  City  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  went  out  of  existence  early  in 
March  after  20  years  of  service.  It  was 
replaced  with  the  organization  of  the 
Capitol  City  Milk  Producers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association.  The  change  in  the 
groups  took  place  during  a  meeting  in 
Meehanicsburg.  The  new  association’s 
charter  provides  for  the  operation  of  a 
dairy  plant.  The  group  is  not  a  private 
enterprise  but  operates  to  provide  better 
markets. 


A  two-year-old  Berkshire  sow  at  the 
Hershey  Farms,  Ilershey,  gave  birth  to 
18  pigs  on  March  18.  The  sow,  Har- 
sliey  Sycamore  Kobert,  gave  birth  to  the 
litter  at  the  Hershey  piggery.  Two  of  the 
litter  were  born  dead. 


Twenty-two  purebred  Holstein  cows  on 
the  farm  of  C.  C.  Forrey,  near  Maytonw, 
Lancaster  County,  sold  for  $167.50  each 
during  a  public  sale  March  18.  One  old 
mule  sold  for  $225  while  a  pair  of  mules 
brought  $350. 


Forty-seven  entries  have  been  received 
for  the  1938-1939  Egg  Laying  Contest  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  contest  will  not  start 
until  October.  There  are  100  entries  in 
the  current  contest.  f.  y.  o. 


'"Whether  it’s  cold 
Or  whether  it  s  hot, 
We  will  have  weather 
Whether  or  not” 


—  but  when  we  insulate 
our  farm  buildings  with  WE  A  THEKWOOD  ' 
Insulating  Board,  we  don’t  have  to  worry 
much  about  whether  it’s  cold  or  hot  outside 


Weatherwood  is  a  highly  efficient  insu¬ 
lating  board  that  helps  control  “weather” 
inside  farm  buildings — helps  maintain 
uniform  temperatures  all  the  year  around. 

In  Poultry  Houses  —  Weatherwood  re¬ 
duces  heat  loss  in  winter  —  helps  keep 
flocks  healthy,  active  and  producing. 

In  Dairy  Barns — Weatherwood  Insula¬ 
tion  will  conserve  body  heat — put  it  where 
it  belongs,  in  producing  milk. 

In  Farm  Homes — Weatherwood  tempers 
the  sun’s  rays. in  summer — cuts  fuel  bills 
during  winter  months. 

In  Storage  Houses  —  Weatherwood  as¬ 
sists  in  holding  the  freshness  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  and  out  of  season. 


In  Milk  Houses — Weatherwood  aids  in 
keeping  milk  cool  and  sweet  until  time  for 
market. 

Your  lumber  or  building  material  dealer 
carries  WEATHERWOOD.  He  will  gladly 
estimate  the  cost  of  your  requirements. 

For  Remodeling  Farm  Homes 

SHEETROCK. — The  Fireproof  Wall- 
board — can  be  quickly  nailed  in  place  right 
over  old  walls  and  ceilings  or  directly  to 
studs  and  joists — its  smooth,  light-colored 
surface  will  take  any  sort  of  decoration. 

Send  today  for  this  FREE  FARM 
STRUCTURES  HANDBOOK— a  prac¬ 
tical  guide  for  constructing  and  insulating 
all  types  of  farm  buildings. 


OTHER 

USG  Asbestos- 
Cement  Siding 
USG  Asphalt 
Roofing 

Rocklath* —  Fire¬ 
proof  Lath 


building,  products 
for  farms 

Red  Top*  Insu¬ 
lating  Wool 

Texolite *  New 
Principle 
Interior  Paint 


UNITED 
GYPSUM  CO., 

300  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
I’d  like  a  copy  of  your  Farm  Structures 
Handbook. 


Address 
Town . . . 


State. . : . 

RNY-4 _ 


♦Registered  trade-marks 


Get  YOUR  SRAW  “du-all "  TRACTOR 


I  “My  SHAW  it  the  best 
all  around  worker  I 
ever  had -and  it  coats 


U  a«  hour  to  rna. 


NEW  MODELS 


‘‘FACTORY  PRICE 


Does  All  Farm  Work— Runs  Belt  Machinery! 

Plows,  discs,  harrows,  furrows,  seeds,  cultivates,  harvests,  mows,  rakes, 
cuts  weeds,  hauls.  Runs  washing  machines,  feed  grinders,  saws,  lathes 
and  other  belt  machinery.  Does  work  of  many  men  or  a  horse.  Can  be 

Uses  Kerosene 
or  Gasoline ! 

BULL - DOG” 


have 

power  and  “CAT¬ 
LIKE”  ease  of  operation.  3  speeds  forward 
and  reverse.  Special  6  speed  gear  to  order, 
runs  %  to  15  miles  per  hr.  Turns  in  its 
tracks — no  lifting,  pushing.  Tool  attach¬ 
ments  for  all  uses.  Jiffy  hitches.  Patented 
tool  control.  Powerful  4-cycle,  air-cooled 
engine.  4  Models-2  to  5  H.  P.  LOW  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICE  sent  on  request. 

1A  RAV  TD1J1I  - Use  on  your  own  work 
I  U-UhT  I  RIAL  for  10  days.  See  how  DU- 
ALL  saves  money,  time,  labor.  Write  nearest 
office  for  complete  details. 

RUSH  REQUEST  FOR  FACTS  TODAY- 

WHILE  PRESENT  LOW  PRICES  APPLY! 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.  4704'Front  St.,  Galesburg;  Kansas 

5812  F  Magnolia  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.:  130  F  West  42d  St..  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
668  F  North  Fourth  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


DAW 


New 

Flexible 

Plow 

Hitch 


BOOK I 


66  page  catalog. 
Pictures  DU-ALL 
in  action  on  all 
sorts  of  jobe.  Con¬ 
tains  tetters  from 
enthusiastic  os  era. 
Shows  various  mod¬ 
els.  attachments. 

U.  Quotes  LOW 
factory  PRICES* 

- YOQAYS 


Air 
Tires 

•r  Sts.) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


“There’s  a  treatment  that 
pays  big  returns  in  less 
disease  and  higher  yields” 


Take  a  tip  from  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  in  all  important  grain  areas! 
Dust-treat  seed  oats  and  barley 
with  New  Improved  CERESAN. 
Do  it  now  —  in  slack  time.  Re¬ 
duces  seedling  blight,  smuts  of  oats, 
covered  and  black  loose  smut  and 
stripe  of  barley.  Average  yield  in¬ 
crease  in  tests,  6%  on  barley  and 
18%  on  oats!  No  dust  in  drilling, 
no  drill  injury,  no  change  in  drilling 
rate.  Costs  only  4^f  an  acre  to  treat 
barley,  5<j:  for  oats.  Cereal  Pam¬ 
phlet  free  from  dealer  or  Bayer- 
Semesan  Co., Inc.,  Wilmington, Del. 


SISALKRAFT 


STACK  COVERS 


For  Better  Hay 
to  Sell  or  Feed 

• 

Low  Cost—  Easy  to  Apply 

Ask  for  Instruction  Folder 

THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

201 -c  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 


'  ANACRE 

Hammonds  IHKfiOUJ 

BIRD  AND  ANIMAL  REPELLENT 

Why  plow,  harrow  and  plant  just  to  supply  feed  for 
Crows,  Pheasants  and  Blackbirds?  HAMMOND’S 
NO-CROW  makes  Com,  Peas  and  other  Seeds 
distasteful  to  birds  and  animals.  It  also  acts  as 
a  disinfectant,  protecting  seeds  from  the  bacteria 
and  fungi  that  cause  rotting  in  the  ground. 

HALF  PINT,  60c,  treats  1  bu.  seed 
PINT,  .  .  .  $1.00,  treats  2  bu.  seed 
QUART  .  .  $1.75,  treats  4  bu.  seed 
GALLON  .  $3.50,  treats  16  bu.  seed 

Ask  for  NO-CROW  by  name;  make  sure  you  get 
a  Hammond  Product.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  remittance.  All  shipments  prepaid. 
Money  back  if  not  fully  satisfied. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

28  Ferry  St.,  Beacon,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  tantalizing  (lays  are  here,  the  days 
when  we  ache  to  get  out  on  the  ground 
for  there  is  so  much  to  do,  the  days  when 
it  dries  just  enough  to  tempt  us  to  come 
out  and  then  rains  again.  Finally,  in 
desperation  at  the  long  delay,  we  start 
the  plow  anyway  and  regret  it  all  the 
rest  of  the  year.  When  the  furrow  slice 
turns  up  slick,  it  is  time  to  stop  the  plow 
right  there  and  wait  until  the  furrow 
slice  crumbles,  or  at  least  does  not  look 
slick  and  shiny.  All  too  often  I  have 
plowed  ground  too  wet  and  then  fought 
hard  lumps  all  the  rest  of  the  Summer. 
I  don't  know  just  how  this  connects  up 
with  soil  bacteria  but  I  do  know  that  it 
is  possible  to  kill  soil  by  plowing  it  too 
wet  and  then  have  to  wait  several  years 
before  it  regains  its  vitality.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  clays  and  clay  loams  as  sand 
does  not  seem  to  be  affected  so  much  by 
working  it  too  wet,  although  even  with 
sand  it  is  not  advisable.  The  days  are 
here,  too,  when  orchard  brush  must  be 
picked  up  and  hauled  out.  I  dislike  that 
job — who  doesn’t? — but  it  must  be  done, 
and  this  Spring  I  have  an  extra  lot  of  it 
as  I  spent  the  Winter  pruning. 

I  helped  a  neighbor  tear  out  the  line 
fence  between  us  and  it  was  some  job. 
The  posts  were  rotted  at  the  bottom, 
woven  wire  almost  as  rotten,  briars  and 
brush  interwoven.  A  previous  owner  had 
for  years  plowed  around  and  thus  thrown 
the  first  furrow  out  so  that  side  of  the 
fence  was  at  least  a  foot  higher  than  my 
side  with  the  old  wire  buried  in  tough 
sod.  We  shall  grub-hoe  off  that  ridge 
and  it  is  filled  with  poison  ivy,  sumach 
and  elderberry  roots.  The  new  posts  and 
new  wire  will  make  a  clean  job  of  fenc¬ 
ing.  There  will  be  no  dispute  over  the 
line  for  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel 
and  a  few  inches  of  land  is  nothing  to 
quarrel  about.  My  new  neighbor  is  a  fine 
fellow  and  we  are  sure  to  get  along  well. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  take  into 
consideration  when  buying  a  farm  that  it 
pays  to  go  slow.  One  wishes  to  know  the 
type  of  neighbors  he  will  have,  especially 
those  whose  farms  adjoin  his.  One  who 
has  children  of  school  age,  should  look 
into  the  distance  to  school  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  roads.  I  knew  one  young  couple 
who  bought  when  the  first  child  was  a 
baby.  They  had  more  babies  and  they 
grew  older,  but  the  sehoolhouse  was  far 
away  and  the  road  poor,  so  it  meant 
hardships  for  the  little  ones.  I  note,  too, 
that  sometimes  your  new  neighbors  are 
very  fine  people  but  far  along  in  years, 
so  they  may  sell  or  pass  away  and  unde¬ 
sirable  people  move  in.  I  note  that  for¬ 
eign  born  farmers  may  be  quite  good 
neighbors  if  treated  with  consideration. 
I  would  not  ask  for  a  better  neighbor 
than  a  Polish  family  which  bought  a 
nearby  farm  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  takes 
two  to  establish  neighborly  relations. 
That  is  one  lesson  from  my  book  of  expe¬ 
rience,  for  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  I 
learn  that  it  is  easy  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  folks  if  we  only  do  our  part. 

We  face  a  grasshopper  scourge  all 
through  the  Middle  West  this  year.  Con¬ 
ditions  were  very  favorable  last  Fall  and 
I  never  saw  as  many  grasshoppers  in 
this  section.  Winter  conditions  have  been 
favorable  for  insects  so  those  egg  clusters 
will  hatch  into  millions  of  grasshoppers. 

Another  inquiry  reaches  me  concern¬ 
ing  grape  pruning, .  the  writer  evidently 
following  the  old  method  of  spurring.  In 
this  method  the  original  trellis  branches 
from  the  main  stem  are  allowed  to  stay 
on  the  wires  and  side  branches  pruned 
back  to  two  buds.  That  is  not  bad  prac¬ 
tice  but  it  results  in  time  in  having  those 
old,  trellis  branches  fail  to  produce  side 
branches  except  away  out  near  the  ends. 
We  stopped  spurring  here  years  ago  and 
now  clean  the  trellis  wires  completely 
every  year.  We  leave  two  new  branches 
on  each  side  of  the  main  head  for  we  have 
two  wires  on  our  trellises.  These  new 
branches  are  wrapped  along  the  wires  in 
the  Spring  and  the  ends  tied  in  place. 
The  next  Winter  we  cut  these  off  and 
remove  them,  leaving  new  branches  which 
originate  at  the  head  of  the  main  stem. 
A  new  vineyard  is  set  with  plants  ten 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  rows  eight  feet 
apart,  posts  set  with  two  plants  between 
and  two  wires  stretched  along  the  posts 
generally  one  above  the  other  and  about 
a  foot  apart.  Thus  each  main  stem  is 
grown  up  to  the  height  of  the  lower 
wire  or  a  little  above  and  two  side 
branches  trained  on  each  side  along  the 
trellis  wires. 

In  New  York,  it  is  the  practice  to  cut 
away  the  main  stem  every  few  years  and 
train  up  a  new  one  from  the  soil  level. 
The  main  stem  has  a  number  of  shoots 
each  year  coming  out  from  a  little  above 
soil  level.  Here  we  remove  those  each 
year  but  in  the  East  a  strong  one  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  and  the  next  year  the  old 
stem  cut  off  and  the  new  one  trained  in 


place.  We  do  not  do  that  here,  so  our 
main  stems  get  very  large  and  old,  also 
very  crooked,  making  cultivation  close  to 
the  row  difficult. 

This  man  also  says  he  has  mulched  his 
raspberry  rows  as  they  are  on  sand  which 
dries  out  badly  in  hot  weather.  He  is 
on  the  right  track,  for  mulching  will  hold 
moisture  and  even  draw  soil  moisture 
from  deep  down  so  he  may  expect  a  good 
crop  this  year.  Straw  is  good  but  marsh 
hay  better  for  the  straw  breaks  up  easily 
while  the  marsh  hay  is  tough  and  will  not 
rot  down  until  the  next  Winter  when  new 
mulching  may  be  applied.  If  I  could  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  enough  marsh  hay,  I  should 
never  work  my  raspberry  row  at  all  but 
leave  the  ground  level  the  year  round 
and  depend  on  the  mulching  to  keep  down 
weed  growth — marsh  hay  would  do  that. 

A  Rhode  Island  reader  says  that  his 
grapes  fail  to  bear  as  they  should.  They 
make  a  heavy  growth  of  vines  and  leaves 
but  bear  few  grapes. 

The  profuse  growth  of  new  canes  and 
heavy  foliage  growth  indicate  sufficient 
nitrogen  even  perhaps  an  excess  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  while  the  failure  to  bear  fruit  indi¬ 
cates  a  lack  of  potash  and  phosphorus. 
To  gain  full  understanding  of  fruit  pro¬ 
duction,  we  should  discuss  the  process  of 
fruit  growth.  Foliage  is  needed  for  it  is 
in  the  leaves  that  the  process  of  trans¬ 
forming  plant  food  into  food  available  for 
plant  growth  takes  place.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  50  leaves  are  needed  to 
grow  one  apple  and  no  doubt  as  many 
leaves  are  needed  to  grow  one  bunch  of 
grapes.  However,  nature’s  urge  is  to  re¬ 
produce  the  plant  so  nature  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested  only  in  seed  production.  She 
covers  the  seeds  with  a  juicy  pulp  in  or¬ 
der  that  men  and  animals  shall  pluck  and 
carry  away  the  seeds,  thus  preventing  the 
overcrowding  which  would  result  if  all 
seeds  dropped  and  sprouted  under  the 
original  vine,  bush  or  tree.  This  pulp  is 
mostly  water,  thus  it  requires  little  plant 
food  to  produce  it  but  the  seeds  are  gener¬ 
ally  quite  oily.  It  is  this  seed  case  and 
its  contents  which  drain  the  available 
plant  food  from  the  soil. 

Feeding  with  fertilizers  high  in  nitro¬ 
gen  only  encourages  leaf  growth,  leaving 
nothing  for  seed  development.  In  your 
ease,  I  advise  wrood  ashes  generally  as 
they  are  very  low  in  nitrogen  but  high  in 
potash  and  lime.  If  not  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  wood  ashes,  then  use  a  fertilizer 
which  is  high  in  potash  but  low  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  You  can  mix  your  own  by  buying 
potash  and  acid  phosphate  and  mixing  it 
50-50.  I  have  one  vine  in  my  own  vine¬ 
yard  which  acts  just  the  way  the  reader 
describes.  Years  ago  a  dead  horse  was 
buried  there  and  to  this  day  the  vine 
grows  heavy  foliage  and  new  canes  but 
few  grapes;  too  much  nitrogen,  too  little 
potash..  The  Missus  and  I  have  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  sensation  for  we  are  now 
grandmaw  and  grandpaw  since  our  sec¬ 
ond  oldest  son  married  and  the  stork 
came  with  a  fine  girl.  He  is  living  for 
the  present  with  his  wife's  folks  right  at 
the  next  farm  so  we  see  little  Jean  often 
and  she  sure  is  a  cute  kid.  I  tease  the 
Missus  by  calling  her  grandmaw  (she  is 
much  younger  than  I,  as  you  perhaps 
know),  but  as  far  as  I  can  see,  we  feel 
no  older,  although  it  does  mark  a  definite 
step  in  life  for  ns. 

When  it  is  all  summed  up  it  becomes 
clear  that  after  marriage  and  the  coming 
of  children  of  your  own,  your  own  life 
must  be  lived  for  others  not  for  yourself. 
If  you  attempt  to  live  your  life  for  your¬ 
self,  you  develop  into  a  sour  and  discon¬ 
tented  grouch  but,  if  you  live  for  others, 
you  keep  cheerful  and  maintain  a  keen 
interest  in  life.  So  come  on  grandchil¬ 
dren,  it  is  something  more  to  live  for. 
Daughter,  too,  announces-  her  engage¬ 
ment  and  plans  a  Spring  marriage.  Thus 
one  by  one  our  home  circle  diminishes. 
Even  Loretta  celebrated  her  eighth  birth¬ 
day,  but  she  is  still  our  baby.  Calvin,  in 
high  school  now,  has  reached  the  stage 
where  a  pants  press  is  more  important 
than  anything  else.  He  has  reached  the 
stage  of  dolling  up  before  his  mirror,  a 
sure  sign  that  the  little  boy  who  bated  to 
wash  his  neck  or  comb  his  hair  is  definite¬ 
ly  gone.  Daytimes  they  are  all  gone  to 
work  or  school.  I  meander  to  the  orchard 
and  spend  work  time  in  pruning  tall  ap¬ 
ple  trees  often  with  the  icy  winds  whis¬ 
tling  around  my  ears,  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  climbing  around  apple  trees  with 
pruning  shears  and  saw  is  no  fancy  job 
for  a  man  who  is  a  grandpa.  There  is 
many  an  unsung  hero  who  with  aching 
bones  and  cramped  fingers  plods  through 
ice  and  snow  to  the  barn  long  before  day¬ 
light  to  feed  and  milk  a  long  row  of  cows. 
It  takes  real  courage  to  carry  on  like 
that.  The  heroes  are  not  all  of  the  battle¬ 
fields  but  on  the  farms. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  £,.  B.  reber. 


April  9,  1938 

News  from  Oregon 

Our  weather  has  continued  warm  and 
only  once  or  twice  has  there  been  frost 
enough  to  nip  potato  tops.  There  has, 
however,  been  lots  of  rain  and  one  has  to 
seize  and  make  the  most  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  turn  a  little  ground  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  plant  things  as  he  can.  Where 
it  has  not  been  spaded  it  is  as  green  as  in 
Summer. 

The  buds  on  apple,  pear,  peach  and 
plum  trees  are  swelling  almost  to  the 
bursting  point.  The  roses  and  all  the 
blackberry  vines  are  leafing  out  and  the 
strawberries  are  in  bloom.  It  must  be 
Spring  has  come  around  the  corner  and 
is  almost  upon  us.  It  has  been  almost 
like  Spring  ever  since  Christmas.  It  is 
not  often  that  we  have  no  Winter  at  all 
here. 

Now  March  is  two-thirds  gone.  It  has 
been  more  blustery  than  last  March  and 
has  given  us  more  rain  than  then.  But 
so  far  we  have  had  no  devastating  floods, 
for  which  boon  we  are  grateful.  All  this 
week  has  been  windy  and  rainy.  One 
day  we  had  rain  and  snow  and  hail,  all 
within  the  space  of  an  afternoon. 

We  have  a  new  Grange  in  our  com¬ 
munity.  It  starts  out  with  30  members 
and  many  more  in  prospect,  which  is 
most  encouraging. 

Prices  of  produce  are  low.  Butter  is 
quoted  at  32  to  33c  per  pound;  4-percent 
milk  $2.6S  per  cwt. ;  eggs,  13  to  18c  per 
dozen ;  poultry,  12  to  16c  for  Leghorns, 
and  16  to  18c  for  the  heavier  breeds ; 
potatoes,  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.15  per  cwt. ; 
apples,  65  to  85e  per  box ;  wool,  15  to  20c 
per  pound ;  wheat,  84c  per  bushel.  Port¬ 
land  quotes  livestock  as  follows :  Hogs, 
$7  to  $9.50 ;  steers,  $7  to  $8.25 ;  cows, 
$3.50  to  $6.50 ;  vealers,  $8  to  $10.50 ; 
lambs,  $8.25  to  $9 ;  ewes,  $3.75  to  $4.50. 

Although  we  haven't  much  to  sell  and 
can't  get  much  for  what  we  have,  there  is 
still  plenty  to  eat,  a  roof  over  our  heads 
and  wood  to  keep  us  warm.  And  we  face 
life  with  cheerful  courage  and  hope. 

Lane  County,  Ore.  G.  l.  moxley. 


The  Bookshelf 

Elements  of  Diesel  Engineering, 
by  Orville  Adams ;  478  pages ;  332  illus¬ 
trations  ;  Norman  W.  Henley  Co.,  New 
York.  The  great  interest  in  Diesel  en¬ 
gines  has  made  a  practical  book  on  the 
subject  necessary.  This  book  is  written 
in  simple  language  by  an  expert.  It  is  a 
text  book  for  general  class-room  and 
home  study  uses,  containing  complete  and 
exhaustive  questions  and  answers  with 
each  chapter,  fully  discussing  every  im¬ 
portant  point  in  the  text,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  charts  and  diagrams  illustrating 
principles,  working  parts,  construction 
and  operation  of  all  high-speed  Diesel 
engines.  For  sale  by  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York; 
price  $4. 

For  Easter  gifts  or  Easter  reading  we 
mention  “The  Rule  of  the  Road,”  by 
Anne  Byrd  Payson,  $1.50,  and  “The  Art 
of  Living,”  by  Norman  V.  Peale,  for  $1 ; 
published  by  the  Abington  Press,  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  this  Balm  of  Gilead  tree,  located  two 
miles  west  of  Waterloo  on  Route  5,  Wy¬ 
man  •/.  Johnson  hung  a  scythe  in  October, 
1861.  The  tree  was  then  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  He  remarked  to  his 
mother:  “ Let  it  hang  there  until  I  re¬ 
turn .”  lie  lies  in  an  unmarked  southern 
grave.  Other  soldier  and  sailors  from 
this  farm  have  likewise  hung  scythes  in 
this  historic  tree,  some  have  returned, 
others  have  not. 
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Operate  a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  this  year 


FOR  $134  LESS  THAN  THE  COST 
OF  KEEPING  A  HORSE 


Plows— Harrows — Plants— Cultivates— Fertilizev— 
Mows — Dusts — at  an  astonishingly  low  operating  cost 

Handles  belt  jobs,  too ! 

You  can’t  beat  a  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  for 
economy — and  you  probably  couldn’t  begin  to 
equal  it  for  time-saving  and  labor-saving  service. 
It  will  work  all  day — every  day — through  dust 
and  heat.  Provides  perfect  balance,  patented 
steering,  convenient  throttle  control. 

Planet  Jr.  is  built  for  years  of  trouble-free  service. 
All  parts  are  light  and  sturdy.  Specially  construct¬ 
ed  motor  overcomes  cultivation  obstacles.  Rigid 
welded  frame  insures  proper  alignment.  With 
rubber  tires  or  iron  wheels.  Write  for  Catalog. 

S.  L;  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc: 

433  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet-  J  r*  TRACTOR 


“I  had  two  wheel-type 
garden  tractors  before 
my  Flex-Tred,  and 
neither  could  compare 
with  my  new  V aughan, 
6  h.p.  W.  S.”  Vaughan 
Garden  Tractor  is  a 
sturdy,  time-tested 
6501b.  unit  which  does 
the  work  of  horses  at 
half  the  cost.  Turns 
in  its  own  track;  easy 
to  operate. 


VAUGHAN 

FLEX-TRED 
.GARDEN-TRACTOR. 


Write  Vaughan  Motor 
Co.,  Dept.  R ,  Portland, 
Ore.,forfree  catalog, 
prices  and  terms. 


Pulls 
hillsides  better 


Pulls  more  weight 


Superior 
adverse  conditions 


<fe Wp'(ZrtJ* PRUNERS 

ftuihe  Pjuuuruj  etvuj  I 


It’s  fun  to  prune  with  these  easier, 
smoother  cutting  pruners.  They  cut 
perfectly,  without  tearing  or  pinching  bark.  Beautiful 
chrome  finish,  comfortable  non-pinching  handles  .  .  . 
No.  119  (8'  size,  cuts  ';4'  branches)  $2.00— No.  118  (Ladies 
size,  cuts  \\ {  branches)  $1.50— at 
your  dealers  or  sent  direct,  post¬ 
paid.  Money  back  guarantee.  Free 
circular. 

FREE!  With  each  pniner  we  give  you 
this  40  page  book  telling  you  how,  when, 
what  to  prune— For  book  only  send  10c. 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 
44  MAIN  ST.,  OAKVILLE,  CONN. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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The  Changing  Demand  for 
Hay 

Within  the  memory  of  the  most  of  us. 
No.  1  Timothy  was  quoted  higher  than 
any  other  kind  of  hay  produced  for  sale. 
The  diminishing  demand  for  this  choice 
Timothy  hay  can  be  very  readily  ex¬ 
plained,  by  the  fewer  horses  kept.  A 
recent  letter  from  a  hay  dealer  in  Con¬ 
necticut  spoke  of  the  falling  off  in  de¬ 
mand  for  Timothy  hay  for  the  feeding  of 
mules  formerly  used  in  our  mines,  for 
the  fat  cattle  that  were  exported  to 
Europe  on  the  hoof,  and  for  the  fat  stock- 
shipped  to  our  various  livestock  markets 
in  the  East — New  York,  Jersey  City,  Al¬ 
bany,  Boston,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  displacements,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  passing  of  the 
livery  stable,  so  common  in  every  small 
town  as  well  as  the  cities.  The  ole 
“democrat  wagon,”  “top  buggies,”  sur¬ 
reys,”  phaetons,  cutters  and  sleighs,  have 
not  been  out  of  the  barn  in  many  a  year. 
In  our  tool  shed  are  tractors  and  trucks, 
and  the  family  car  is  going  places,  while 
half  or  more  of  our  horse  stalls  are 
empty. 

For  many  years  the  Mohawk  Valley  in 
particular,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
New  York  State,  furnished  thousands  of 
cars  of  Timothy  hay  to  supply  these  va¬ 
rious  markets,  which  explains  very  large¬ 
ly  the  depleted  soils  to  be  found  wherever 
this  was  produced  and  sold  off  the  land 
with  no  effort  to  mainutain  its  fertility. 
In  place  of  these  waving  fields  of  Tim¬ 
othy,  other  types  of  hay  are  being  grown 
and  fed.  This  very  largely  means  legume 
hay,  and  so  we  observe  that  the  hay 
going  to  market  these  days  is  largely 
Alfalfa,  clover  or  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
and  the  principal  destination  the  large 
commercial  dairies  near  our  cities,  where 
more  roughage  is  requirel  than  the  farm 
can  produce. 

With  urban  population  increasing  as  it 
has  for  some  time,  and  a  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for 
adults  as  well  as  children,  there  is  bound 
to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  the  kind 
of  hay  that  will  produce  it.  This,  of 
course  means  more  legumes  and  less 
Timothy. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  sheep 
and  lambs  will  do  a  great  deal  better  on 
legume  hay  that  any  other  kind,  and  the 
old  idea  that  it  is  unsafe  to  feed  it  to 
horses  is  being  exploded  as  we  try  it  out. 
On  our  own  farm  nothing  but  legume  hay 
has  been  fed  for  about  15  years,  with 
no  ill  effects,  and  it  is  relished  also  by 
our  pigs  and  poultry. 

Where  the  clovers  cannot  be  grown 
successfully  and  economically,  it  is  a  de¬ 
batable  question  whether  or  not  these 
farms  where  Timothy  has  been  grown 
for  generations,  will  ever  be  brought  back 
to  their  original  fertility ;  consequently 
we  have  either  the  marginal  or  abandoned 
farm,  a  liability  to  the  owner,  and  in 
many  cases  better  fitted  for  reforesting 
and  game  preserves.  But  with  well- 
drained  soils  sweet  enough  for  clover  and 
Alfalfa  to  thrive,  we  find  it  is  easy  to 
maintain  and  increase  soil  fertility.  Plow¬ 
ing  under  a  good  growth  of  some  le¬ 
gume,  or  even  returning  the  stubble  and 
root  system  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
a  top-dressing  of  manure. 

In  a  former  article  my  reference  to 
Sweet  clover  brought  out  several  inter¬ 
esting  and  enlightening  comments  from 
readers  here  and  there.  One  practical 
farmer  stated  that  if  the  field  I  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  harvest  for  seed,  with  such 
disappointing  results,  had  been  pastured, 
or  clipped  off  early  in  its  growth  with  a 
mower  set  high,  the  result  would  have 
been  a  stooling  out,  and  a  shorter  plant, 
less  bushy  and  more  easily  handled  by 
the  binder.  Another  suggested  an  old- 
fashioned  sweep  rake  reaper,  and  drawing 
direct  from  the  gavel  to  the  thrashing 
machine.  And  still  another  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  favorable  growing  conditions 
prevailing  last  season,  which  produced  a 
taller,  ranker  growth  than  might  be  en¬ 
countered  again  in  many  years.  These 
opinions  are  passed  on  to  those  who  may 
be  more  hopeful  and  courageous,  and  care 
to  attempt  the  growing  of  Sweet  clover 
to  harvest  for  seed.  IRVING  c.  H  COOK. 


]VIany  a  farmer  is  pointing  with  pride  at  his  1938  Ford 
V-8  Truck  and  telling  his  neighbor  what  a  wonderful 
worker  it  is.  He  likes  the  efficient,  easy  way  his  new  Ford 
unit  does  its  chores  —  the  economy  with  which  it  works. 

The  1938  Ford  V-8  Trucks  have  many  improvements 
and  refinements  which,  combined  with  the  time-proved 
Ford  V-  8  features,  make  them  even  more  dependable  and 
economical.  Brakes  are  larger,  quicker  stopping.  Steering 
is  easier  because  of  new  worm  and  roller  type  steering 
gear  and  a  new  larger  steering  wheel.  Cabs  are  roomier; 
cab  seats  are  more  comfortable.  Even  such  details  as 
front  wheel  spindles  are  larger  and  stronger. 

In  addition  to  the  new  134-incli  and  157-inch  trucks 
and  the  new  112-inch  units,  there  is  also  an  entirely  new 
line  of  122-incli  wheelbase  one-ton  trucks.  Arrange  with 


Practical  Co-operative 
Canneries 

If  you  know  of  any  co-operative  can¬ 
neries  among  farmers  that  are  going  con¬ 
cerns  will  you  give  me  some  details  as 
to  organization,  machinery  used  and  low¬ 
est  capitalization  that  would  be  necessary 
for  safety.  Along  the  Ohio  River  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Wheeling,  and  below  there, 
is  a  stretch  of  manufacturing  towns  that 
consume  great  quantities  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Supplies  are  hauled  in  from 
distances  while  near  at  hand  are  sadly 
neglected  farms  that  once  were  prosperous. 
Truckers  manage  to  glut  the  markets.  A 
cannery,  or  a  series  of  home  canneries, 
might  help  the  local  farmers.  Any  in¬ 
formation  along  the  line  suggested  will 
be  appreciated.  a.  J. 


the  nearest  Ford  dealer  for  an  “on-the-job”  test  of  the 
1938  Ford  V-8  unit  that  best  suits  your  needs. 


FORD  V-8  TRUCKS 
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Testing  New  Apples 


One  of  the  pleasures  of  growing  apples 
is  the  opportunity  it  gives  the  grower  to 
test  new  varieties.  It  may  not  be  a  profit¬ 
able  part  of  commercial  production,  but 
with  reasonably  good  local  markets  it 
needs  not  be  a  losing  venture. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
fruited  the  following  relatively  new  varie¬ 
ties :  Melba,  Early  McIntosh,  Milton, 
Joyce,  Patricia,  Pedro,  Eobo,  Cortland, 
Macoun,  Kendall,  Lawfarn  and  Orleans. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  named 
variety  they  may  all  be  considered  as 
“McIntosh  type”  apples.  The  Orleans  is 
a  Delicious  seedling.  The  varieties  are 
listed  approximately  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening. 

The  Melba  ripens  first  and  is  a  high 
quality  apple.  It  has  a  soft  flesh,  how¬ 
ever,  and  ripening  in  South  Vermont  in 
mid-August,  when  the  weather  is  fre¬ 
quently  hot,  it  will  keep  only  a  few  days. 
Several  pickings  are  required  as  the 


are  14  years  of  age,  as  well  as  a  few  top- 
grafted  trees  seem  to  have  a  tendency 
towards  alternating  fairly  heavy  crops 
with  light  crops.  When  heavily  mulched, 
however,  the  trees  have  tended  to  bear 
more  uniform  crops.  Macoun  is  not  with¬ 
out  faults.  The  stems  are  very  short  and 
the  normal  growth  of  the  apple  seem  to 
push  some  of  the  fruits  from  their  spurs 
before  maturity.  The  trees  grow  upright 
when  young,  somewhat  like  the  AVagener. 
So  far  our  production  records  have  not 
been  high.  For  home  use  or  special  mar¬ 
kets  where  high  quality  is  desired  Macoun 
is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Kendall  is  the  latest  of  the  McIntosh 
seedlings  introduced  by  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  Our  young  trees  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  their  seventh  season’s  growth  and 
we  have  older  trees  which  were  top- 
grafted  to  Kendall  five  to  seven  years  ago. 
We  had  about  12  bushels  of  Kendall 
apples  this  last  Fall,  mostly  from  the  top- 


apples  ripen  unevenly.  We  have  found  grafted  trees,  although  there  were  a  few 


the  Red  Astraehan  a  better  variety  for 
supplying  roadside  stands,  due  to  its 
higher  color  and  better  keeping  quality. 

The  Early  McIntosh  is  the  best  apple 
of  its  season.  It  ripens  during  the  last 
half  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  season. 


scattering  apples  on  the  seven  year  old 
trees.  All  top-grafted  trees  have  been 
slow  coming  into  bearing,  no  four-year 
grafts  producing  more  than  a  few  scatter¬ 
ing  apples.  The  apples  have  been  large 
and  well  colored,  averaging  somewhat 


In  New  England  it  makes  an  excellent  larger  than  the  McIntosh  and  of  a  darker 
variety  for  roadside  stand  use  during  the  rad  color.  The  picking  season  has  followed 


time  the  tourist  travel  is  at  its  height. 
It  has  two  serious  faults.  (1)  It  is  a 
biennial  bearer  and  (21  it  sets  so  heavily 
in  the  “on  year”  that  unless  carefully 
thinned  the  apples  will  be  too  small  for 
commercial  purposes.  We  have  no  other 
variety,  not  excepting  Wealthy,  which 
sets  so  heavily  in  the  “on  year.”  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  fruits  are  thinned  to  eight  or 
10  inches  apart,  if  the  trees  are  well  fer¬ 
tilized  and  if  the  foliage  is  not  over¬ 
sprayed,  with  resulting  leaf  injury,  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  profitable  variety  for 
the  grower  with  a  local  market.  When 
well  grown,  it  is  a  very  attractive  apple 
and  the  best  in  quality  for  its  season. 

The  Milton  follows  Early  McIntosh 
closely  and  ripens  about  with  Graven- 
stein.  When  grown  on  young  trees  or  on 
the  outside  portion  of  older  trees,  it  is  a 
beautiful  apple.  Many  such  fruits  develop 
a  bright  red  or  pinkish  color  overspread 
with  a  heavy  bloom.  When  selected  speci¬ 
mens  are  chosen  there  is  probably  not  a 
more  handsome  apple  than  Milton..  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  too  much  variation  in 
size,  shape  and  color  of  the  fruits.  Especi¬ 
ally  is  this  true  on  the  inside  branches 
of  older  trees.  AVe  have  several  old  trees 
112  to  15  inches  in  diameter)  which  have 
been  top  grafted  to  Milton.  Two  of  these 
have  a  top  spread  of  at  least  20  feet.  In 
spite  of  careful  attention  to  pruning  these 
trees  produce  a  considerable  percentage 
of  undersized,  poorly  colored  and  mis¬ 
shapen  fruits.  In  spite  of  these  faults  we 
shall  continue  to  grow  a  limited  quantity 
of  Milton  for  our  local  market  and  road¬ 
side  stand  sales. 

Joyce  is  a  high  quality  apple  which 
has  about  the  same  shape  and  size  as 
Duchess.  In  appearance  it  is  somewhat 
inferior  to  a  well-colored  Duchess.  The 
only  way  we  have  been  able  to  sell  them 
is  to  give  away  a  sample  first.  Due  to 
its  unattractive  appearance  and  early 
season  it  is  doubtful  if  it  should  be  grown 
except  for  home  use  or  a  special  local 
market. 

Pedro  and  Patricia  ripen  with  or  just 
ahead  of  McIntosh.  Pedro  has  good  size 
and  color  but  inferior  quality,  except  for 
cooking.  Patricia,  as  grown  in  South 
Vermont,  has  not  developed  sufficient  size  ; 
most  fruits  ranging  from  two  and  one- 
eight  to  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  bright  red  apple  of  excellent 
quality  and  might  find  a  place  in  the 
home  orchard. 

Lobo  is  a  large,  attractive  red  apple 
ripening  just  ahead  of  McIntosh.  It  is 
usually  picked  between  Wealthy  and 
McIntosh.  It’s  eating  quality  is  below 
that  of  McIntosh  but  many  people  would 
prefer  Eobo  for  baking  or  other  cooking 
purposes.  As  the  tree  becomes  older  it  is 
a  biennial  bearer.  It  is  doubtful  if  Eobo 
will  ever  become  an  important  commer¬ 
cial  apple  in  New  England,  because  its 
season  is  that  of  McIntosh. 

Cortland  is  finding  a  place  for  itself  in 
the  commercial  orchards  of  New  England. 
It  has  been  tested  for  a  longer  time  than 
the  other  varieties  listed  here.  Its  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  is  due  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts.  It  is  a  high  quality  attractive 
variety  suitable  for  eating  or  cooking. 
It  can  be  used  to  pollenize  the  McIntosh. 
It  is  picked  after  McIntosh  and  hence 
extends  the  picking  season  in  many  New 
England  orchards.  It  is  an  annual  bearer. 

Macoun  is  considered  by  many  fruit 
growers  as  the  best  eating  apple  so  far 
introduced.  We  find  that  most  of  our 
orchard  help,  as  well  as  our  visitors,  will 
eat  this  apple  in  preference  to  any  other 
variety,  after  they  ■  once  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  Our  young  trees,  which 


that  of  the  McIntosh,  sometimes  by  as 
much  as  a  week.  Droppage  has  been 
light. 

We  have  not  fruited  Kendall  enough 
to  know  whether  it  will  be  an  annual 
bearer  or  not.  Since,  with  good  pollina¬ 
tion  weather  in  1937,  only  a  portion  of 
the  spurs  set  fruit,  it  looks  as  if  it  might 
be.  AAre  believe  it  will  be  later  than  the 
McIntosh  to  come  into  bearing.  Our  chief 


disappointment  in  Kendall  has  been  its 
quality.  The  flesh  has  a  greenish  tinge 
and  the  eating  quality  has  been  inferior 
to  most  of  the  other  McIntosh  seedlings. 
We  think  the  quality  is  hardly  equal  to 
that  of  Eobo.  Under  different  growing 
conditions  better  quality  may  develop. 
Another  point  which  should  be  mentioned 
is  the  tendency  for  some  of  the  larger, 
over-grown  apples,  to  develop  to  so-called 
“Baldwin  Spot”  or  bitter  pit. 

Eawfam  is  the  latest  ripening  of  the 
McIntosh  type  apples  which  we  have 
fruited.  It  is  picked  after  Cortland  but 
before  Northern  Spy.  It  originated  in 
Canada  as  a  cross  between  Eawver  and 
Fameuse,  hence  its  name,  “Eaw-fam.” 
We  have  kept  Eawfam  in  cold  storage 
into  the  month  of  June  following  harvest. 
Its  quality  is  similar  to  that  of  McIntosh. 
We  think  the  quality  is  better  than  Mc¬ 
Intosh  after  March  1.  The  color  is  dark 
red  and  nearly  the  same  shade  as  Macoun. 
The  stem  is  long  and  slender  and  it  hangs 
to  the  tree  well  with  little  droppage.  The 
list  of  faults  is  not  large  but  may  be 
serious  enough  to  keep  the  Eawfam  from 
becoming  an  important  Winter  apple. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  to  date  the  yield 
has  been  disappointing.  If  grown  on  good 
soil  and  special  care  is  given  to  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  mulching,  the  size  of  leaf  and 
crop  may  be  improved,  as  is  frequently 
done  with  the  Delicious  variety  when 
grown  in  New  England. 

The  Orleans  is  an  apple  of  the  Delici¬ 
ous  type.  The  fruits  are  somewhat  larger 
and  coarser  in  appearance  and  texture 
than  those  of  the  Delicious.  Where  the 
Delicious  attains  good  size  we 


need  of  planting  Orleans.  We  have  not 
fruited  the  Medina,  another  Delicious 
type  apple,  but  some  growers  believe  this 
variety  is  preferable  to  Orleans. 

WM.  II.  D  ARROW. 

Putney,  Windham  Co.,  Vt. 


April  9,  1938 

Competition  from  Culls 

What  is  the  trouble  with  the  apple 
situation  in  AVestern  New  York?  A  large 
crop?  Yes,  that  is  perhaps  part  of  the 
answer,  but  certainly  not  all.  To  begin 
with,  with  all  the  pre-harvest  publicity 
about  “the  largest  apple  crop  in  many 
years,”  and  government  reports  spread 
broadcast  to  that  effect,  with  the  news¬ 
papers  full  of  it  for  months,  everyone  was 
given  to  understand  that  apples  would  be 
cheaper  than  ever  before.  It  was  com¬ 
mon  talk  as  early  as  August  that  “ap 
pies  won’t  bring  anything,”  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  at  the  beginning  of  harvest  the 
price  offered  was  from  15  to  30  cents  per 
bushel. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  prevent  any 
apples  being  offered  as  fresh  fruit  below 
Fancy  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  Combina¬ 
tion  (the  latter  containing  not  less  than 
50  percent  U.  S.  No.  1)  grades,  we  would 
have  had  a  very  different  situation.  All 
over  the  country  are  hundreds  of  small 
orchards,  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  a  spray  rig  and  spray  mate¬ 
rial,  the  fruit  from  which  is  picked  up  by 
truckers  and  finds  its  way  to  the  market. 
Every  bushel  of  culls  that  goes  to  market 
is  in  direct  competition  with  a  bushel  of 
good  fruit  and  helps  drive  the  price  down 
and  keep  it  down.  Thousands  of  people 
who  buy  a  bushel  of  these  culls,  get 
stung,  no  matter  how  much  they  pay  for 
it,  and  naturally  apples  get  a  black  eye. 

All  culls  should  be  sent  to  the  cider 
mill  and  vinegar  factories  and  utility 
grades  to  the  eanners  where  they  belong, 
see  no  Develop  the  apple  juice  business  as  has 
been  done  with  grapes,  tomatoes  and 
oranges.  Keep  our  pack  of  Fancy  No.  1 
and  Combination  as  good  or  better  than 
the  requirements  so  that  every  purchaser 
will  be  satisfied.  s.  J.  t.  bush. 

Morton,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  KNOW 
MOBIUNL  FAYS  THEM 


MEK 


Season  after  season  Mobiloil  keeps  their  farm 
engines  on  the  job... always  working  their  best! 

best  oil— it  is  also  the  most  economi- 


EXPERIENCED  FARMERS  agree 
that  Mobiloil  is  the  bestmotoroil! 
And  when  you  stop  to  think  how 
much  longer  Mobiloil  lasts... how  it 
prevents  wear . . .  how  it  keeps  ma¬ 
chines  out  of  the  repair  shop . . . 
—then  you  can  truthfully  tell  your¬ 
self  that  Mobiloil  is  not  only  the 


cal  oil  for  farm  use! 

Isn’t  it  sensible  to  save  by  giving 
your  engines  this  kind  of  protection? 
Use  Mobiloil,  and  they’ll  cost  less 
to  run— last  longer— do  more  work! 
See  your  Mobiloil-Mobilgas  dealer 
or  agent  today ! 


Millions  of  farmers  have 
proved  that  these  top-qual¬ 
ity  oils,  greases, fuelsand 
sprays  cost  less  to  use  than  or¬ 
dinary  petroleum  products! 

MOBILOIL 

World’s  largest- selling  oil! 
Best  for  cars,  tractors . . .  all 
farm  engines! 

M0BILGAS 

America’s  favorite  gasoline! 
Peppy!  Powerful!  Use  it  in 
all  your  gasoline  engines. 

POWER  FUEL 

Special  tractor  fuel.  Slow- 
burning.  Economical. 

MOBILGREASE  NO.  2 

MOBILOIL  GEAR  OIL 

KEROSENE 

WHITE  GASOLINE 

BUG-A-BOO 

SANILAC 
CATTLE  SPRAY 

The  same  agent  has  lower- 
priced  lubricants— made  by 
the  makers  of  Mobiloil — eco- 
nomical  for  equipment 
whose  age  or  condition  does 
not  justify  the  highest  grade ! 


MOBILOIL-MOBILGAS 

SOCONY- VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

AFFILIATES:  MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY-GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 
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COP-R-LOY 


COP-R-LOY 


“When 
it  Rains, 
it  Drains ” 


J/iu9r 

zv-i£/t  &M.  &<UL&6sU>^eA 


•  There  is  but  one  genuine  Super 
CHANNELDRAIN  Roofing  and  it 
is  made  only  by  Wheeling.  Insist 
upon  the  genuine! 

Then  you  get  the  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  of  design  and  form,  the  prac¬ 
tical  working,  lap-and- weather- 
tight,  easy-to-put-on  Super 
Channeldrain  Roofing,  made  of 
long-life  COP-R-LOY,  the  time 

tested  metal.  Then,  also  you  get 
the  extra  heavy  coating  of  pure  zinc 
applied  by  Wheeling’s  proved  gal¬ 
vanizing  methods,  a  coating  fused 
to  the  COP-R-LOY  base. 

Super  Channeldrain  is  a  patented 
roofing  with  a  deep  emergency 
drain  channel  .  .  .  "when  it  rains, 
it  drains” — and  it  has  Wheeling’s 
improved  end  lap  with  tight  edge. 
Ridges  are  specially  designed  for 
easy  nailing  and  to  prevent  nail 
entering  channel  to  cause  leaks. 
Fire-proof,  lightning-proof, 
weather-proof . . .  here’s  your  roof 
for  today  and  the  years  ahead. 
Accept  no  substitute. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


•  The  name  Wheeling  has 
been  a  symbol  of  extra  long 
wear  for  48  years.  Wheeling 
Farm  Fence  today  is  better 
than  ever — more  durably  built, 
because  it  is  made  entirely  of 
COP-R-LOY,  the  tough, 
strong  copper  alloy,  devel¬ 
oped  by  Wheeling  to  offer 
maximum  protection  against 
rust  and  corrosion.  Only 
Wheeling  Farm  Fence  gives 
you  genuine  COP-R-LOY. 


This  longer-lasting  base  is 
covered  with  an  extra  heavy 
coating  of  pure  zinc  by  Wheel¬ 
ing’s  exclusive,  hot  galvaniz¬ 
ing  process — with  zinc  iron 
alloy  fused  to  the  wire  and 
pure  zinc  on  the  outside.  Every 
roll  is  backed  by  a  written 
guarantee  of  quality  and 
service. 


Pastures  for  the  Dairy  Herd 

An  acre  of  good  pasture,  under  proper 
management,  will  produce  more  pounds 
of  digestible  nutrients  during  the  year 
than  the  same  area  devoted  to  a  crop  ro¬ 
tation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  hay.  And 
this  feed  will  be  produced  at  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  labor  cost.  Rye,  oats,  cow 
peas,  sweet  clover,  lespedeza,  sudan  grass 
and  wild  crab  grass  provide  pasture  for 
the  dairy  herd  from  early  Spring  until 
the  ground  freezes. 

It  is  easy  to  follow  a  pasture  rotation 
plan  when  using  six  different  fields,  fenc¬ 
ing  and  with  a  lane  leading  from  each 
pasture  to  the  barn  lot  and  water  tank. 
Here  is  my  plan  for  rotation  in  Ne¬ 
braska  : 

One  is  seeded  to  rye  in  September 
which  has  beforehand  been  fallowed  and 
had  a  moisture  reserve  despite  drought. 
By  December  1  the  rye  is  large  enough 
that  the  dairy  herd  may  be  turned  in, 
and  unless  we  have  a  severe  freeze  they 
may  remain,  depending  on  the  weather. 
As  soon  as  there  is  a  hard  freeze,  I  take 
cows  off  and  do  not  put  back  until  about 
the  first  of  March,  then  my  cows  are  on 
rye  pasture  until  May.  In  April  the  milk 
cows  are  put  in  a  rye  field  that  has  been 
sowed  thin  and  oats  have  been  drilled  in. 
Here  the  oat  crop  provides  pasture  until 
second  year  sweet  clover  has  made  a  rank 
growth,  when  the  cows  are  transferred 
to  sweet  clover.  Calves  and  dry  stuff  are 
shifted  to  the  oat  pasture.  From  early  in 
May  until  July  10  sweet  clover  supplies 
my  herd  with  abundance  of  pasture.  By 
that  time,  lespedeza  in  another  field  is  in 
prime  condition,  and  I  have  two  fields 
seeded  to  sudan  grass. 

Sudan  grass  resists  drought  and  sup¬ 
plies  an  abundance  of  pasture.  If  the 
season  is  dry  the  cows  will  keep  the  grass 
down.  If  there  is  plenty  of  rain  it  will 
grow  fast  and  will  grow  tall  and  get 
coarse.  Then  I  mow  it  and  feed  the  grass 
green.  This  causes  the  plants  to  stool 
out  and  brings  on  a  thicker  stand  of 
tender  shoots.  Sudan  is  a  warm  weather 
crop  and  does  its  best  if  it  is  not  planted 
until  the  ground  warms  up — after  the 
middle  of  May  or  first  of  June  usually. 
If  you  do  not  pasture  sudan  you  can  get 
two  and  usually  three  cuttings  from  a 
field  in  a  year,  yielding  from  four  to  six 
tons  per  acre  of  dry  hay.  Even  if  left 
to  grow  eight  or  nine  feet  high,- the  stalks 
will  seldom  be  any  thicker  than  a  lead 
pencil.  But  the  greatest  value  of  sudan 
is  in  green  pasture  for  the  cows  in  the 


Summer  when  pastures  are  poor  and  the 
milk  flow  is  low.  Susceptibility  to  chinch 
bug  attack  is  a  drawback  to  sudan.  If 
chinch  bugs  get  it  they  usually  do  it  early, 
about  harvest  time,  when  they  come  out 
of  small  grain  crops.  That  permits 
seeding  of  a  substitute  crop  and  so  I  rely 
upon  cow  peas.  In  such  a  year  lespedeza 
comes  in  handy,  for  it  will  supply  good 
pasture  until  frost  and  will  reseed  itself. 

The  time  to  graze  any  pasture  is  when 
the  growth  is  new  and  high  in  food  value. 

Weeds  never  did  “choke  out”  any  pas¬ 
ture  grass.  The  weeds  only  come  in  after 
the  grasses  have  been  killed  by  improper 
grazing.  Under-grazing  will  make  a  weed 
patch  out  of  a  good  pasture  just  the  same 
as  over-grazing.  The  only  difference  is 
that  it  will  take  longer.  O.  K. 


Crowds  Attend  Farmingdale 

Rain  or  shine,  the  weather  seemed  im¬ 
material  to  hundreds  of  interested  visitors 
during  the  19th  Annual  Country  Life 
Program  with  its  exhibits  and  displays 
of  newest  models  of  farm  machinery, 
household  equipment  and  many  educa¬ 
tional  features  presented  by  the  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island. 

During  the  three  days  more  than  3.500 
were  registered,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  double  that  number  attended  and 
inspected  the  various  exhibits.  Despite 
the  drenching  rain  on  Saturday,  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  nearly  double  previous  rec¬ 
ords,  and  while  most  of  the  guests  were 
from  nearby  points,  there  was  heavy 
registration  from  New  York  City,  and  a 
considerable  number  from  New  Jersey, 
and  from  points  north  of  New  York. 

A  remarkable  exhibit,  virtually  a  mu¬ 
seum,  of  ancient  pieces  of  farming  and 
household  equipment  and  tools  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  attracted  immense  interest. 

The  address  of  Honorable  Duncan 
Marshall,  former  Minister  of  Agriculture 
for  Ontario,  was  another  highlight  of  the 
program.  The  key  to  his  philosophy  was 
expressed  in  the  reference  to  the  Scotch 
emigrant  who  came  to  Ohio  in  the  “old 
days,”  and  worked  16  years  as  a  farm 
laborer  until  he  had  saved  enough  to  buy 
150  acres  of  brush  land  in  Canada.  From 
that  time  forth  he  lived  and  prospered 
on  the  earnings  and  produce  of  his  hands 
and  soil,  buying  no  single  item  save  for 
cash,  using  neither  credit  nor  installment 
purchases. 


Top  —  A  Wood  Chopping  Contest  at  Farmingdale.  Bottom  —  The  Rural  A eic- 

Yorker  Booth  at  Farmingdale. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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with  the  ALLIS-CHALME 
ALL-CROP  HARVEST 

The  Ail-Crop  System  of  Farming  en¬ 
ables  you  to  build  up  your  soil  at  a  cash 

profit.  Now  you  can  harvest  the  valuable  seed  of 
soil  building  legumes  such  as 
lespedeza,  vetch,  alfalfa,  the 
clovers  —  with  the  All-Crop- 
Harvester.  Its  full  width  5- 
foot  cylinder,  with  easily  ad¬ 
justed  speed  and  rubber  faced 
bars,  is  the  secret  of  harvest¬ 
ing  83  different  crops  .  -  * 
grains,  beans  and  seeds  .  .  . 
with  no  twine,  no  shocking, 
no  threshing  bills,  no  extra 
men.  Be  Master  of  your  own 
harvest  — send  coupon  NOW 


(Above)  Bagging 
platform  and  pick¬ 
up  attachment  for 
windrowed  crops. 

(Left)  First 
means  of  harvesting 
valuable  legume 
seed  cleanly,  without 
waste.  Saves  lodged, 
tangled  crops. 


ALLISCHALMERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  10,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gentlemen:  Send  catalogs  checked. 


I  farm _ acres. 

□  2-Plow  Tractor  □  Track-Type  Tractor 

□  3-Plow  Tractor  □  All-Crop  Harvester 

□  4-PIow  Tractor  □Implements. 

Name _ _ _ 

Town -  - 

R.F.D _ State _ _ 


•  Old  Uncle  Natchel  — 
known  for  his  faith  in 
Mother  Nature  and  her 
own  product.  Natural 
ChileanNitrate  of  Soda. 


CHILEAN  NITRATE  OF  SODA  is  the 

only  natural  nitrate.  Guaranteed  16% 
nitrogen,  it  also  contains  a  natural 
blend  of  small  quantities  of  other  plant 
food  elements. 

Many  of  these  elements,  such  as 
iodine,  boron,  calcium,  zinc,  copper, 
iron,  manganese  and  magnesium,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  phosphorus,  nitrogen  and 
potassium,  are  necessary  to  plant  and 
animal  life  for  normal  good  health, 
growth,  quality  and  yield. 

Therefore,  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  is  agriculturally  valuable  both  as 


NATCHEL 

SODY 

DAT'S  DE 
STUFF 


THE 

NATURAL 

SIDE 

DRESSER 


source  of  nitrate  nitrogen,  and  to  furnish,  or 
build  up  a  reserve  of  small  amounts  of  other 
plant  food  elements  naturally  blended  with  it, 
and  is  correspondingly  well  suited  to  meet 
the  exacting  needs  of  your  crops. 

American  farmers  have  used  Natural  Chil¬ 
ean  Nitrate  successfully  and  profitably  for 
over  100  years. 

BOTH  GUARANTEED  16%  NITROGEN 

NA TUKAL 

CHILEAN 

NITRATE"  SODA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Cultivated  Dandelion 

For  generations  and  longer  the  Spring 
of  the  year  has  been  welcome  because  of 
the  opportunity  to  effect  a  change  in  our 
diet.  The  fresh  green  foods  then  become 
more  abundant  and  salads,  after  a  long 
Winter  of  cured  and  preserved  food  can 
be  economically  a  part  of  the  daily  menu. 
Salads  to  the  epicurean  mean  not  merely 
a  small  rosette  of  leaves  on  a  butter  plate 
but  a  good  generous  serving  of  four  or 
five  crisp  vegetables  that  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  an  oil  dressing,  a  cool¬ 
ing  and  colorful  dish. 

The  first  of  the  early  greens,  dande¬ 
lions  and  spinach,  are  used  as  cooked 
greens  and  truly  do  not  belong  to  the 
group  of  vegetables  cultivated  for  use  in 
fresh  salads.  Dandelions  in  the  form  of 
greens  have  had  a  place  in  the  diet  from 
remote  times  although  its  culture  as  a 
cultivated  plant  is  modern.  When  the 
attempt  was  first  made  to  grow  the  cul¬ 
tivated  dandelion  it  caused  considerable 
merriment.  The  first  man  who  cultivated 
them  for  the  Boston  market,  which  has 
always  been  the  chief  market  for  this 
crop,  was  Deacon  Cory,  of  Brookline,  who 
began  about  1836.  The  marketmen  of 
that  time  used  to  call  them  “Deacon 
Corey’s  grafted  dandelions.”  In  England 
and  France  the  culture  of  the  dandelion 
seems  to  date  in  the  first  instance  from 
about  1846,  and  in  the  case  of  France 
from  1868.  Early  mention  speaks  of  the 
herbage  of  the  plant  forming  “A  beautiful 
and  delicate  blanched  salad.” 

The  dandelion  is  treated  as  an  annual 
or  biennial  by  the  gardeners  who  plow 
under  the  old  roots  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  taken  for  the  crop  produced  from  old 
roots  is  much  inferior  to  what  is  grown 
from  young  ones.  The  seed  was  at  first 
obtained  by  selecting  the  largest  of  the 
wild  dandelions,  then  the  French  or  moss 
curled  type  was  used.  Today  the  varie¬ 
ties  most  frequently  listed  are  the  Com¬ 
mon  French,  Arlington  Thick  Leaf,  Im¬ 
proved  Thick  Leaf  or  Cabbaging  and  the 
White  Rib. 

Seed  of  the  dandelion  is  best  sowed  in 
drills  12  to  14  inches  apart  as  early  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked.  A  good  deal 
depends  on  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
soil,  for  the  seed  is  very  small  and  deli¬ 
cate ;  if  sown  deeply  it  fails  to  germinate, 
and  if  sown  near  the  surface  it  will  some¬ 
times  fail  in  dry  weather.  If  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  failure  in  starting  the  crop 
or  where  irrigation  is  possible  the  sowing 
may  be  renewed  any  time  before  the  first 
of  August  and  the  crop  will  come  along 
in  the  Spring  almost  as  early  as  the  early 
sowing. 

The  harvest  or  the  cutting  of  the  plants 
begins  in  April  before  they  are  half  grown 
and  continues  until  the  plants  blossom  in 
June.  The  crop  is  harvested  and  han¬ 
dled  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  spin¬ 
ach  crop.  Sometimes  trimming  of  the 
plants  and  washing  is  necessary  before 
marketing.  For  a  very  early  crop  the 
seed  may  be  planted  in  midsummer  in 
hotbeds  or  cold-frames.  The  glass  is  put 
on  in  January  or  February  and  a  cutting 
made  in  March  or  early  April. 

For  its  nutrition  value  the  dandelion 
excels  other  commonly  used  vegetable 
green  leaves  in  the  diet,  in  protein,  fat, 
carbohydrates,  iron  and  ash.  The  content 
of  vitamins  is  only  on  a  par  with  that  of 
others.  To  most  people  the  dandelion 
does  not  excel  in  taste  other  well-known 
greens,  spinach,  lettuce,  cabbage,  etc.,  but 
because  of  the  human  desire  for  variety, 
its  chemical  composition  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  greens,  it  has 
a  real  value  and  is  increasing  in  use. 

w.  T.  T. 


What  Size  for  Cistern? 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  as 
to  what  size  a  rain-water  cistern  should 
be  which  I  intend  to  build?  The  build¬ 
ing  area  to  catch  water  is  8,900  square 
feet.  My  family  consists  of  10  people. 
There  is  one  kitchen  sink,  two  washtubs 
and  bath  tub,  bowl  and  lavatory  in  the 
bathroom.  Would  I  have  enough  water 
from  the  rain  supply  for  all  our  needs, 
with  the  exception  of  drinking  water? 
IIow  large  should  the  cistern  be? 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  b. 

As  to  the  size  of  cistern  needed,  much 
depends  on  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls. 
The  safer  plan  is  to  make  a  large  cistern 
with  capacity  for  quite  a  long  time  and 
fill  it  during  the  Spring  with  the  rains 
that  come  then  before  the  roof  gets  dirty 
in  Summer.  If  that  precaution  is  taken, 
cistern  water  may  be  very  good. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  make  a  cistern  big  enough  to 
catch  the  supply  you  need  at  this  time 
alone,  so  probably  you  will  have  to  use 
it  during  Summer  rains  also.  In  that 
case  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  keep  the 
leader  out  of  the  cistern  until  the  roof 
gets  thoroughly  washed,  then  turn  it  on 
and  the  water  will  be  fairly  good. 

The  experience  of  readers  about  this 
matter  is  desired. 


April  9,  1938 

Covering  Steep  Bank 

Due  to  new  highway  construction  I 
have  a  high,  steep  bank  in  front  of  our 
place.  Ground  is  not  very  good  but  will 
grow  grass  and  weeds.  The  bank  is  too 
steep  to  permit  mowing  or  much  cultivat¬ 
ing.  What  is  needed  is  a  quick  growing 
cover  that  will  not  need  much  attention, 
deep  rooted  to  prevent  washing.  The 
bank  is  200  feet  long  and  20  feet  high, 
faces  west  and  excepting  a  few  shady 
spots  is  very  sunny.  This  cover  could  be 
grown  from  seed,  vine,  plants  or  sbrubs. 
If  something  flowering  could  be  grown 
I  would  like  it  to  come  up  each  season 
without  replanting.  R.  B. 

Connecticut. 

One  difficulty  with  seeding  such  a  bank 
is  that  it  does  not  get  the  effect  of  the 
rain  that  falls  on  fairly  level  land.  The 
water  runs  off  instead  of  soaking  in  and 
such  places  are  likely  to  suffer  very  se¬ 
riously  from  drought.  It  is  possible  with 
a  hose  to  soak  such  spots  pretty  well,  but 
even  that  is  difficult. 

Our  choice  for  such  a  place,  if  you  do 
not  require  grass,  would  be  to  plant  the 
trailing  rose  Wichuraiana,  which,  when 
it  gets  established,  will  cover  this  place 
permanently  and  is  attractive.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  single,  pure  white.  After  this 
there  are  red  berries  that  persist  through 
the  Winter  and  instead  of  growing  erect 
as  other  roses  try  to  do,  this  variety  likes 
to  cling  to  the  ground  and  will  root  where 
the  canes  hit  the  ground.  A  single  plant 
will  eventually  cover  a  wide  area  in  this 
way,  but  to  get  quick  results  several 
bushes  set  out  at  intervals  on  the  hank 
would  be  needed.  After  it  gets  well  es¬ 
tablished,  some  work  in  cutting  out  dead 
pieces  and  old  wood  should  be  done  every 
year  in  order  to  keep  it  looking  well. 


Attic  Window  Hotbeds 

An  indoor  hotbed  can  be  easily  made  in 
the  attic — particularly  if  it  has  a  dormer 
window  on  the  south  with  a  brick  flue 
nearby.  Early  plants  that  require  care¬ 
ful  watching  may  be  planted  here  and 
transplanted  into  the  garden  when  they 
sprout  an  inch  or  two.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  being  frost  victims  on  a  cold 
Spring  night.  Lay  some  boards  over  the 
ceiling  rafters  around  the  flue  and  build 
two  or  three  boxes  there.  Tarred  build¬ 
ing  paper  laid  on  top  of  the  boards  will 
eliminate  moisture  reaching  the  ceiling 
plaster  underneath.  Partly  fill  the  boxes 
with  wet  earth  and  plant  close  rows  of 
seeds. 

Gardening  time  will  make  many  hands 
rough  and  dry  from  contact  with  the  soil. 
To  make  them  soft  and  smooth  again, 
thoroughly  wash  and  dry  them,  but  while 
they  are  still  damp,  rub  a  little  salt  well 
into  them.  Rinse  with  clear  water  and 
apply  a  little  cold  cream  of  lotion.  The 
salt  treatment  is  also  good  after  dish¬ 
washing  and  other  household  tasks.  A 
good  home-made  lotion  may  be  made  by 
using  the  small  bits  of  toilet  soap  left 
over,  melted  in  soft  water,  then  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  added. 

Save  all  the  wood  ashes  and  apply  them 
to  the  garden  this  Spring.  They  will 
help  a  lot  in  producing  excellent  vege¬ 
tables.  Ashes  should  not  be  used  too 
heavily,  as  they  contain  a  large  amount 
of  potash. 

In  starting  new  plants  from  vines  that 
do  not  throw  up  new  shoots,  cut  a  slant¬ 
ing  slit  in  the  runner  near  the  place 
where  you  want  the  roots  to  form.  They 
will  start  easily. 

If  the  garden  hose  has  a  few  tiny  leaks 
in  it,  when  you  get  it  out,  try  painting 
it  on  the  outside  with  pliable  roofing 
paint  and  see  if  it  won’t  last  until  you 
can  buy  a  new  one  this  Summer. 

To  keep  cutworms  away  from  young 
cabbage  and  tomato  plants,  cut  both  ends 
out  of  a  tin  can  and  insert  it  in  the 
ground  about  two  inches  deep  around  the 
plants. 

To  keep  crows  from  eating  sweet  corn 
after  it  is  planted,  soak  the  corn  in  kero- 
sent,  using  one  quart  of  kerosene  to  one 
bushel  of  corn  just  before  planting.  This 
will  not  injure  the  corn. 

If  you  wish  to  have  early  rhubarb,  put 
an  open  barrel  over  a  few  plants.  The 
barrel  must  be  open  on  both  ends,  but  it 
is  wise  to  cover  it  on  very  cold  nights. 

After  setting  out  strawberry  plants, 
either  in  Spring  or  Fall,  mulch  them  with 
sawdust.  This  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  straw,  but  does  not  introduce  weed 
seed,  as  straw  is  apt  to  do. 

One  can  have  early  watermelons  by 
starting  them  in  the  house.  Use  small 
wax  containers,  such  as  ice  cream  comes 
in ;  fill  with  rich  soil,  put  three  or  four 
seeds  in  each  one,  then  put  the  containers 
in  a  shallow  box.  Peel  off  the  paper 
without  disturbing  the  roots  and  then 
set  in  the  hill  prepared  for  them  when 
the  weather  is  settled.  B.  c. 


Thoughts  on  Apple 
Marketing 

An  apple  orchard  is  a  long  time  in¬ 
vestment,  one  which  does  not  have  the 
sudden  fluctuations  of  annual  crops.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  years  when  production 
fluctuates  almost  as  widely  as  do  annual 
crops.  Our  fluctuations  do  not  occur  be¬ 
cause  of  serious  high  or  low  annual  plant¬ 
ings,  but  principally  because  of  climatic 
conditions.  Over  the  past  20  years  there 
has  been  a  difference  in  the  number  of 
bearing  trees,  but  it  has  been  a  downward 
trend.  The  farmer  competing  in  the 
annual  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  the  marked  change  in  total 
acres  planted  as  well  as  the  variations  in 
production  brought  about  by  weather 
conditions. 

Apples  are  grown  in  at  least  87  states 
of  the  Union  in  a  commercial  or  semi¬ 
commercial  way.  Thus  they  are  subjected 
to  all  manner  of  weather  conditions.  For 
that  reason  there  is  seldom  a  full  crop  in 
all  areas  the  same  year.  For  that  same 
reason  there  should  be  bearing  trees  in 
total  sufficient  to  maintain  a  crop  ample 
to  supply  the  market  when  25  per  cent  of 
the  trees  are  not  bearing.  When,  as  in 
1926  and'  1937,  all  the  trees  in  all  areas 
bear  a  full  crop,  then  a  real  problem 
exists.  In  1926  the  market  for  apples  was 
perhaps  more  international  than  it  has 
been  this  year.  Tariff  barriers  have  been 
built  up,  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  apples  suitable  for  fresh  consumption 
had  to  find  a  domestic  market. 

The  export  markets  have  taken  in  years 
past  the  smaller  sizes  and  to  some  extent 
the  inferior  grades.  Now  in  a  year  of 
heavy  crop  we  are  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  handling  successfully  those  smaller 
sizes  and  lower  grades  here  at  home.  By¬ 
products  and  by-product  plants  have  not 
been  developed  fast  enough  to  absorb  the 
decrease  in  exports  and  the  excess  crop. 
It  is  one  of  the  problems  which  we  grow¬ 
ers  must  expect  every  so  often  and  we 
must  solve  it.  First,  we  must  continue  to 
eliminate  more  and  more  of  the  culls 
during  the  growing  season.  But  that  is 
not  always  possible.  Secondly,  we  must 
work  together  to  find  more  uses  for  apples 
in  by-products.  We  must  make  it  profit¬ 
able  for  growers  to  keep  their  lower  grade 
apples  off  the  fresh  fruit  markets.  And 
yet  it  cannot  be  so  profitable  that  growers 
can  afford  to  let  down  in  their  efforts  to 
continually  grow  better  fruit.  The  profit 
should  more  naturally  come  through 
better  prices  for  the  better  grades  once 
the  lower  grades  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  fresh  fruit  market. 

The  apple  growers  all  over  the  country 
have  awakened  to  their  problem  and  are 
making  a  conscientious  effort  to  solve  it. 
They  are  working  collectively  in  ai*ea 
groups.  And  they  the  working  together 
nationally.  If  they  will  stick  to  it  they 
will  find  the  answers  to  their  various 
problems.  They  will  not  accomplish  it  in 
one  year  or  perhaps  not  in  ten.  But  after 
applying  themselves  to  the  task  for  ten 
years,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  they 
will  be  encouraged  sufficiently  to  support 
the  work  continuously.  The  apple  grow¬ 
ers  are  determined  to  work  together  to¬ 
ward  a  successful  solution  to  their  prob¬ 
lems.  In  that  way  apple  growing  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprises  in  our  country. 

Middlefield,  Conn.  johx  lyman. 

[New  York  State  officials  have  joined 
store  executives,  growers,  warehousemen 
and  marketing  experts  in  plans  for 
launching  a  campaign  to  eat  up  the  4,- 
000, 000-bush  el  apple  surplus  resulting 
from  New  York  State’s  largest  apple  crop 
in  history.  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.,  has  urged  State  officials  to  “get 
this  campaign  started  at  once,  because  it 
means  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farm¬ 
ers.’’ — Eds.] 

Storage  Troubles  Due  to 
Growing  Conditions 

Growers  are  frequently  distressed  at 
this  season  of  the  year  to  find  that  apples 
that  went  into  storage  in  a  sound,  healthy 
condition  are  now  unmarketable. 

Baldwins  have  dark  spots  with  corky 
areas  beneath  the  skin.  Other  varieties 
show  glassy  areas  when  cut.  due  to  an 
accumulation  of  water.  Still  other  vari¬ 
eties  may  have  cracked  open  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason.  All  of  these  troubles  are 
due  to  a  single  cause  which  affected  the 
apples  long  before  harvest  but  failed  to 
show  up  until  the  fruit  had  been  in  stor¬ 
age  for  some  time.  The  trouble  is  due 
to  a  fluctuating  water  supply  during  the 
growing  season. 

Such  fluctuation  may  be  prevented  by 
providing  an  abundance  of  humus  in  the 
soil.  Such  humus  holds  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  after  every  rain.  Without  it,  the 
soil  dries  out  quickly  and  leaves  the  trees 
suffering  from  lack  of  water.  The  texture 
of  the  fruit  under  such  condition  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  hard  and  soft  spots 
which  later  develop  into  the  trouble  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Orchards  having  a  good 
humus  content  seldom  produce  fruit 
which  develops  storage  troubles.  s.  d.  h. 
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EDWARDS  rooG 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
tost  less.  Protection 
from  fire,  lightning, 
wind  and  weather.  Send  roof 
measurements  today  for  money¬ 
saving  price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89-R. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

423-473  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%  pure,  always  uniform — the 
standard  for  home  mixed  | 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  1 

Mono-Hydrated  Copper  Sulphate 

35 %  Metallic  Copper  Content  j 
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A  Unit  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE..  CHICAGO 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors 


)lnui  V  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
lOW  ^8  for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners,  Fiorists, 
C..J  ^Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

?  IP  »\  THREE  SIZES 
luinva!e\with  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MntuHatil  Haying  and  Truck 
now na«J\  Crop  Tools.  Run, 

and  I  aivncV  Pumps,  Saws  &  , 
ana  Lawns  41  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears. 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  cn 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

146  Cedar  St. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St. 


all  kinds  of  new.  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  Quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13tl»  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recoroVree 

Wite  todav  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 
YourPatent”and”Record  of  Invention"  form— both  FREE. 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  O.  C, 
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Analysis  of  Dairymen’s  League  Audit 


The  Ernst  &  Ernst  audit  of  the  books 
and  records  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  covers  a 
period  of  IS  months,  beginning  April  1, 

1936,  and  ending  September  30,  1937. 
The  auditors  have  made  compilations  for 
three  periods:  one  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1937 ;  the  second  for  the  first 
half  of  the  same  yearly  period,  i.e.,  for 
the  six  months  ending  September  30, 
1936 ;  and  the  third  for  the  six  months 
ending  September  30,  1937.  By  subtract¬ 
ing  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  yearly  period  from  the  figures  for  the 
whole  year,  a  separate  and  independent 
analysis  has  been  made  of  the  figures  for 
the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1937. 
All  conclusions  in  this  analysis  were 
reached  with  the  only  available  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  audit  report.  In  cases  where 
explanation  was  not  given,  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  estimate  was  arrived  at  after  con¬ 
ference  with  the  auditors. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  maintains  106 
country  plants  receiving  milk  direct  from 
members.  16  of  these  plants  conduct  pro¬ 
cessing  and  manufacturing  plants.  The 
League  also  maintains  22  distributing 
branches  conducting  processing  and 
manufacturing  plants  and  12  of  them  op¬ 
erate  retail  routes  outside  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  A  substantial  portion  of 
members’  milk  is  delivered  direct  by 
members  to  dealers. 

The  audit  covered  the  records  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies,  wholly  owned  by  the 
League  and  operated  as  branches,  as  fol¬ 
low’s  :  Bealces’  Dairy  Co.,  Cloverleaf 
Creamery,  Inc.,  DeLaneey  Milk  &  Cream 
Co.,  Inwood  Farms,  Inc.,  Miller’s  White 
Farms,  Inc.,  Model  Dairy,  Inc.  (former¬ 
ly  Hauk  &  Schmidt),  Ferndale-Nelson 
Creamery,  Inc.,  and  Sacks’  Dairy,  Inc. 

In  the  following  organizations,  the 
League  controls  more  than  51  percent  of 
the  stock  ownership :  Callicoou  Farmers, 
Inc.,  Canajoliarie  Farmers,  Inc.,  El-Cor 
Dairies,  Inc.,  Ft.  Plain  Producers,  Inc., 
Pulaski  Dairymen,  Inc.,  and  St.  Johns- 
ville  Farmers,  Inc. 

In  the  course  of  the  audit  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  10,501  expense  vouchers  of 
the  League,  representing  disbursements 
of  $385,114.18,  were  missing.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  was  furnished  by  Ernst 
&  Ernst  in  connection  with  these  missing 
vouchers : 

“In  the  course  of  our  selective  tests 
...  it  developed  that  certain  vouchers, 
which  we  were  in¬ 
formed  represented 
largely  disbursements 
to  employees  of  the 
Association  as  reim¬ 
bursement  for  ex¬ 
penses  were  not 
available  for  exami¬ 
nation.  We  were  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the 
Association,  upon 
conclusion  of  the  an¬ 
nual  audit  of  inde¬ 
pendent  accounts  to 
destroy  vouchers  of 
this  type  in  order  to 
conserve  storage 
space.  .  .  .” 

1937  Expense  of 
$21,500,006 

For  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1937, 
the  League  sold  25,- 
579,832.8  c  w  t.  of 
milk,  11,245,907.86 
c-wt.  being  delivered 
to  the  League’s  own 
plants  and  branches, 
and  14,333, 924.94cwt. 
delivered  direct  by 
members  to  dealers. 

Gross  sales  amount¬ 
ed  to  $69,653,677.99, 
and  net  return  to 
members  was  $48,- 
117,609.01.  The  dif- 
f  erenc  e,  $21,536,- 
058.98  represented 
expenses  and  cost  of 
operations  for  the 
year. 

$6,000,000  Rebates 
Revealed 

It  should  here  be 
noted  that  in  every 
annual  report  up  to 

1937,  the  League 
regularly  reported 
(1)  its  gross  sales, 

the  deductions 
“freight  l-eturns 
allowances”  and 
its  net  sales, 
average  annual 


members.  Only  net  sales  are  given. 
Gross  sales  and  “freight  returns  and  al¬ 
lowances’  ’are  omitted. 

However,  the  audit  reveals  these  fig¬ 
ures.  Subtracting  the  net  sales  reported 
by  the  League  from  gross  sales  as  found 
by  Ernst  &  Ernst,  the  difference  is  $7,- 
944.732.41,  or  more  than  double  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  “freight  returns  and  allow¬ 
ances.”  The  auditors  likewise  found  that 
$6,055,167.43  of  this  difference  repre¬ 
sented  “price  adjustments  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  compelled  to  allow  its  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

As  shown  in  the  expense  statement  on 
this  page,  the  principal  items  making  up 
the  total  cost  to  League  members,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  $6,000,000  in  dealer  rebates, 
were :  Salaries,  $3,890,742.60 ;  freight, 
$3,112,430.97 ;  depreciation,  revaluation 
and  write-offs  of  $1,284,974.65  ;  and  cost 
of  cream  and  other  products  purchased 
amounting  to  $742,153.47.  Note  must 
also  be  made  of  the  $491,080.12  “other 
expenses,”  the  $56,000  expense  for  meet¬ 
ings  and  $59,000  for  “general  member¬ 
ship.”  No  explanation  of  these  items  has 
been  offered  by  League  officials. 

Each  year  a  large  amount  of  the  milk 
delivered  to  League  plants  and  branches 
is  sold  direct  to  dealers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  League  repurchases  some  of  its 
milk  from  dealers,  principally  in  the  form 
of  cream.  Thus,  although  11,000,000 
cwt.  were  delivered  to  plants  and 
branches  during  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1937,  only  about  8,800,000  cwt.  are 
estimated  to  have  been  sold  by  the 
League  in  its  capacity  as  dealer.  The 
net  return  on  all  its  milk  (after  deduct¬ 
ing  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  actual 
expense)  was  $9,105,669.79  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  return  of  $1.03  per  cwt.  Sales 
to  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  netted 
about  $2.33  per  cwt.  Thus,  as  a  dealer, 
the  League  lost  $1.30  per  cwt.  on  8,800,- 
000  cwt.,  or  $11,450,000. 

The  Ernst  &  Ernst  report  reflects  that, 
of  these  8,800.000  cwt.  sold  by  the 
League  as  a  dealer,  about  26%  percent 
was  sold  as  fluid  milk  and  the  balance 
was  sold  in  the  form  of  cream,  butter  and 
other  manufactured  products.  $2.18  net 
per  cwt.  was  received  for  the  fluid  milk. 
61.7c  was  received  for  the  cream  and 
manufactured  products. 

►Sales  of  skim-milk,  skim-milk  powder 
and  butter  predominate  in  the  by-prod¬ 


uct  class.  In  1937,  1.319,024  pounds  of 
butter  were  sold,  79.340,108  pounds  of 
skim-milk  and  23,188,390  pounds  of  skim 
powder. 

Breakdown  of  1937  Sales 

A  comparison  of  the  operations  for  the 
first  six  months  with  operations  with  the 
second  six  months  of  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1937,  presents  many  interest¬ 
ing  facts. 

For  the  first  six  months  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1936.  sales  amounted  to  $35,- 
006,551.56  (14.074.019.52  cwt.),  and  for 
the  last  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1937.  sales  were  $34,647,116.43  (11,505,- 
813.28  cwt.).  Net  returns  for  members 
for  these  two  periods  were  $25,648,238.76 
and  $22,469,370.25,  respectively.  Ex¬ 
penses  amounted  to  $9,358,312.S0  and 
$12,177,746.18.  Note  that  gross  sales 
were  $400,000  less  but  expenses  were  $2,- 
S00,000  more. 

In  terms  of  cwt.  these  figures  can  be 
summarized  as  follows  : 


second  half  was  only  90c  ($1.91  for  fluid 
milk  and  49.4c  for  cream  and  manufac¬ 
tured  products).  Since  sales  to  dealers 
between  March  and  September,  1936, 
amounted  to  $2.19,  the  League  as  a  deal¬ 
er  lost  $1.06  per  cwt.  or  $5,202,000.  The 
record  of  the  second  six  months  was 
worse.  Sales  to  dealers  averaged  $2.49 
per  cwt.  or  $1.59  more  than  returned  by 
the  League  as  a  dealer,  a  loss  of  $6,- 
204,000. 

49c  for  Cream  and  By-Products 

A  summary  of  League  sales  figures  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1937,  can 
therefore  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

April  -  September,  1936 

Sales  to  dealers,  per  cwt . $2.19 

Sales  as  a  dealer .  1.13 


Sales 

Price 

Ex¬ 

penses 

Net 

Return 

6  mos.  9-30-36.  . 

$2,487 

$0,667 

$1.82 

6  mos.  3-31-37.  . 

3.01 

1.96 

1.95 

Aver,  for  year .  . 

2.723 

.84 

1.88 

During  the  last  six  months  period,  the 
high  Milk  Control  prices  were  in  effect 
($2.90  per  cwt.  for  fluid  milk).  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  sharp  rise  in  the  gross 
sales  price.  It  is  significant  that  at  the 
same  time  rebates  to  dealers  jumped  from 
$2,363,432.80  to  $3,091,734.63. 

In  addition  to  the  higher  price  rebates 
to  dealers  during  the  period  of  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  prices,  administrative  “other  expen¬ 
ses”  increased  $25,000,  as  did  office,  trav¬ 
eling  and  professional  expenses  to  the 
extent  of  $35,700.  Inventory  adjustments 
also  accounted  for  a  large  part  of  the 
expense  increase  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 

The  audit  figures  show  that  League 
sales  as  a  dealer  dropped  from  4.900,000 
cwt.  in  the  first  half  to  3,900,000  in  the 
second  half.  The  net  return  to  members 
in  dollars  slumped  even  more — $3,528,000 
as  against  $5,578,000.  The  net  return 
per  cwt.  for  the  first  half  was  $1.13 
($2.42  for  fluid  milk  and  70.8c  for  cream 
and  manufactured  products)  and  for  the 


Loss  by  League  as  dealer . $1.06 

As  a  Dealer : 

Return  for  fluid  milk . $2.42 

Return  for  cream  &  mfd.  products.  .708 

Average  return  (as  above) . $1.13 

October  -  March,  1937 

Sales  to  dealers,  per  cwt . $2.49 

Sales  as  a  dealer . 90 


(2) 
for 
and 

(3) 

The 

allowances  from  1930 
to  1936  were  $3,300,- 
000.  No  such  break¬ 
down  can  be  found 
in  the  1937  report  to 


Cost  To  Members  For  Operations  Of  Dairymen’s  League 

APRIL  1,  1936  to  MARCH  31,  1937 


Total 


Country  Plant 
&  Branches — 
Receiving  & 
Processing 


General  Sell¬ 

ing,  Branch 
Selling  & 
Delivery 


Adminis¬ 

trative — 
General  & 
Branches 


Allowances  &  Returns  (Price  Adjustments  to 

Dealers) .  $6,055,167.43 

Wages  &  Salaries  .  3,890,742.60 

Salaries — Officers . 

Fuel,  Power,  Water,  Ice,  Refrigeration . 

Containers  &  Sundry  Supplies . 

Hauling — Interplant  . 

Sundry  Transportation  &  Warehouse  Charges. 

Freight,  Express  &  Cartage  from  Plants  to 

Branches  . 

Freight,  Express  &  Cartage  from  Plants  to 

Warehouses  to  Customers .  1,033,039.59 

Hauling  from  Branches  to  Customers .  129,033.66 

Auto  Expense,  incl.  Depreciation,  Wages, 

Repairs,  Insurance,  Gas,  Oil  . . 

Taxes  &  Licenses . 

Depreciation  . 

Repairs  &  Maintenance  . 

Rent  . 

Insurance  . 

Advertising 


43,300.08 

909,876.80 

725,460.42 

241,996.88 

107,994.60 

906,662.63 


693,703.61 

195,888.09 

793,894.53 

298,327.98 

142,344.14 

171,726.56 

107,231.88 


Tel.  &  Tel.,  Staty.,  Prtg.  &  Postage .  1  ^3,940.51 

Office  Supplies  &  Expenses  .  48,264.96 

Traveling  Expenses  . 171,086.23 

Professional  Services — Legal,  Auditing,  Etc... 

Meetings  .  56,017.60 

General  Membership  . 

Provision  for  Bad  Debts  .  252,413.05 

Other  Expenses  . 

Veterinary  &  Dairy  Service  . .  12,101.26 

Expense  Transfers .  cef’fof’oQ 

Handling  &  Processing  Charges  .  662,183.88 

Revaluation  and  Write-off  .  491,080.12 

Loss  on  Leased  Plants  .  6,610.99 

Loss  on  Dairymen’s  League  News  . 7,534.61 

Other  Deductions  (net)  .  250,813.88 

Cost  of  Cream,  Milk  Products  &  Other  Prod¬ 
ucts  Purchased  .  742,153.47 

Distribution  to  Locals .  76,881.41 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  .  1,793,918.91 

Totals  .  $21,726,585.38 

Less  Increase  in  Inventory .  190,526.40 

TOTAL  COST  TO  MEMBERS .  $21,536,058.98 


$1,273,474.10  $1,544,085.36 


727,701.82 

628,498.98 

241,996.88 

107,994.60 

906,662.63 


174,950.22 

69,729.77 


1,033,039.59 

129,033.66 


3,990.11 

114,926.62 

637,590.00 

276,608.44 

46,662.29 

71,958.11 

598,818.33 

63,489.26 

138,617.06 

21,263.88 

24,534.67 

67,395.06 

107,213.88 

12,569.35 

90.895.17 
27,472.21 
17,687.47 

455.66 

71.147.18 
32,373.39 

772.56 

150,598.60 

48,264.96 

120.957.27 

107.431.27 
56,017.60 
59,271.65 

658.00 

50,128.96 

1,715.88 

252,413.05 

146,921.12 

186,035.52 

86,297.16 

*12,101.26 

*13,243.33 

*11,264.01 

5,572.38 

$5,214,266.65  $4,431,509.38  $1,994,464.65 


$5,214,266.65  $4,431,509.38  $1,994,464.65 


*  Credit. 


Loss  by  League  as  dealer . $1.59 

As  a  Dealer : 

Return  for  fluid  milk . $1.91 

Return  for  cream  &  mfd.  products.  .494 

Average  return  (as  above) . $0.90 

Condensed  milk  sales  doubled  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  bringing  the 
total  yearly  amount  handled  up  to  80.000 
cans.  Skim  milk  sales  also  increased 
greatly  in  the  same  period,  jumping  from 
28,200,000  to  41,100,000  pounds  for  a 
yearly  total  of  79,300,000  pounds. 

Operations  from  April  I,  1937, 
to  September  30,  1937 

The  latest  figures  examined  by  the 
auditors  were  for  the  six  months  begin¬ 
ning  April  1,  1937,  and  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1937.  During  that  period,  the 
League  handled  13,709,481.94  cwt.,  6,- 
089,072.84  cwt.  being  delivered  to  League 
plants  and  branches  and  7,620,409.10  cwt. 
direct  by  members  to  dealers.  Gross  sales 
amounted  to  $33,3S2,33S.55  and  net  re¬ 
turn  to  members  was 
$23,S93, 469.39.  The 
difference,  $9,488,- 
S69.19,  represented 
expenses  and  cost  of 
operations  for  this 
semi-annual  period. 
During  these  six 
months,  although 
both  volume  a  n  d 
sales  prices  in  all 
classifications  were 
lower,  expenses  nev¬ 
ertheless  increased. 

D  e  a  1  e  r ’s  sales 
amounted  to  8.765,- 
000  cwt.  at  $2. IS  per 
cwt.,  and  sales  by 
the  League  as  a  deal¬ 
er  w  ere  4,944,096 
cwt.  at  97c  per  cwt. ; 
a  difference  of  $1.21, 
representing  a  loss 
on  sa  1  e  s  by  the 
League  as  a  dealer 
amounting  to  $5,982.- 
000.  Only  27  percent 
of  the  League’s  sales 
as  a  dealer  was  in 
the  fluid  class  for 
which  it  averaged  a 
net  return  of  $1.88. 
For  its  cream  and 
manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  the  League  re¬ 
turned  64.7c  per  cwt. 
to  its  members. 

Mention  should 
here  be  made  that  al¬ 
though  cost  to  mem¬ 
bers  for  this  six 
months’  period  was 
$130,000  more  than 
for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1936,  yet 
price  rebates  to  deal¬ 
ers  dropped  in  the 
latter  pe  r  i  o  d  to 
$768,000  as  against 
$2,363,400  in  the 
earlier  p  e  r  io  d.  No 
reason  is  given  for 
this  sharp  decrease. 
It  will  be  note  d, 
however,  that  the 
larger  rebates  were 
made  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Milk  Control. 
In  other  words,  with 
Milk  Control,  annual 
rebates  topped 
(Turn  to  Page  281) 


$1,073,183.14 

43,300.08 

7,224.76 

27,231.67 
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Good  Horses 

It  was  gray  Charlie  who  supplied  my 
own  first  personal  experience  with  horse 
flesh.  Charlie,  nearly  blind,  had  been 
turned  out  to  pasture  in  a  meadow  that 
joined  the  yard,  where  I,  a  toddler  of 
four,  was  in  the  habit  of  playing.  Also 
in  the  field  with  Charlie  were  a  small 
herd  of  Jersey  cows,  including  a  fresh 
milking  two-year-old  heifer,  whose  calf 
we  were  raising.  Anyone  who  has  Avorked 
about  Jersey  coavs  and  noted  their  ner¬ 
vous  temperament  can  understand  Avhat 
occurred.  The  heifer  had  several  times 
before  demonstrated  her  antipathy  toAvard 
us  children,  and  since  having  her  calf  had 
not  improved  in  her  deportment.  On  that 
day  I  soon  tired  of  the  toys  that  had 
groAvn  commonplace  through  long  asso¬ 
ciation  and  cast  about  for  something  to 
relieve  my  childish  curiosity.  Old  Charlie 
grazing  nearby  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  soon  became  engrossed  in  a  game 
in  Avliich  I  took  the  part  of  a  great  hunt¬ 
er,  on  the  track  of  a  white  elephant, 
played  by  Charlie. 

This  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely 
had  I  not  ventured  under  the  fence  and 
become  hopelessly  caught  in  the  barbed 
Avire.  At  this  stage  of  the  game  the  Jer¬ 
sey  heifer  suddenly  decided  it  Avas  time 
to  leaA-e  the  herd  and  come  to  the  fence 
to  baAvl  for  her  calf,  as  was  her  custom. 
I  suav  her  coming  on  a  trot,  straight  for 
me  it  seemed,  and  terror-stricken  I  set  up 
a  wailing  that  only  served  to  bring  her 
on  the  faster. 

HoAvever,  I  reckoned  without  old 
Chax-lie.  Never  friendly  to  coavs,  he  re¬ 
sented  this  sudden  invasion  of  his  own 
particular  corner  of  the  pasture.  And  so 
for  a  moment  drama  entered  the  field ; 
the  excited  heifer  and  Charlie  converging 
on  the  point  where  I  tAvisted  and  shrieked 
in  the  wire.  Charlie  and  the  heifer  ar¬ 
rived  there  almost  simultaneously,  but 
Charlie  made  his  presence  felt  and  with 
a  few  well-directed  nips  of  his  teeth 
routed  her.  Mother  hearing  my  cries 
from  the  house,  hurried  out  and  released 
me.  She  said  later  that  she  doubted  if 
the  heifer  could  have  done  more  damage 
than  had  been  done  by  the  barbed  wire. 
HoAvever,  to  this  day,  I  have  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  Charlie  saved  my  life,  al¬ 
though  there  Avas  perhaps  no  reason  for 
his  action  other  than  his  own  antipathy 
for  cattle. 

What  countryside  dweller  in  NeAV  York 
or  Noav  England  cannot  conjure  up  a  host 
of  memories  of  snow-piled  higliAvays, 
drifted  high  betAveen  old  stone  walls  and 
brush  fences,  and  of  the  horses  he  once 
drove  over  these  same  roads?  Our  mod¬ 
ern  graded  highways  have  done  aAvay 
with  these  landmarks  of  a  past  that  will 
soon  be  forgotten.  Few,  indeed,  Avere  the 
horses  that  Avere  not  “good  in  siioav”  as 
their  owners  would  proudly  tell  you.  This, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  no  two  horses  Avould 
treat  the  same  bank  exactly  alike.  Some 
lifted  each  foot  high  and  struck  through 
the  bank  at  a  strong  jerky  walk.  This 
sort  of  horse  was  preferred  over  the  ner¬ 
vous  sort  that  would  take  even  the  small¬ 
est  bank  in  jumps. 

Jack  was  one  of  the  latter  sort  and  so 
Ave  rarely  used  him  for  breaking  track. 
But  Avhen  the  roads  were  open  and  the 
sleigh  tracks  Avell  packed  feAV  indeed  Avere 
the  horses  avIio  could  take  a  cutter  along 
at  a  faster  clip.  Of  all  the  horses  who 
preceded  and  folloAved  Jack  on  our  farm, 
I  can  remember  none  who  so  unerringly 
could  folloAV  sleigh  tracks  at  night.  When 
the  drifts  became  too  high  in  the  roads, 
tracks  Avere  opened  through  the  adjoining 
fields,  through  bar-ways  and  at  times 
even  over  stone  Avails.  When  returning 
from  tOAvn  on  short  Winter  days  with 
darkness  falling  and  the  shoav  drifting, 
the  tracks  full,  many  were  the  times 
that  the  horse  or  team  would  leave  the 
beaten  track  at  some  slight  pressure  on 
the  lines  by  a  driver  avIio  remembered 
none  too  well  the  devious  curves  of  the 
neAvly  opened  field  road.  Not  so  Avith 
Jack,  no  amount  of  persuasion  by  green¬ 
horn  drivers  could  make  him  leave  the 
beaten  track  when  liomeAvard  bound.  And 
so  Ave  came  to  realize  his  unerring  sense 
of  direction  and  Avould  rely  on  him  for 
all  our  Winter  trips  to  tOAvn.  Traveling- 
in  zero  weather  lost  some  of  its  hardship 
Avith  Jack  in  the  harness  and  many  were 
the  trips  Ave  children  made  tucked  under 
the  old  buffalo  robe.  Here,  cramped  in 
uncomfortable  positions  we  sat.  out  of 
the  Avind  and  cold,  and  listened  to  the 
crunch  of  Jack’s  feet,  on  the  snow  and 
the  scrape  of  sleigh  runners.  It  Avas 
nearly  20  years  ago  that  Jack  went  on 
his  last  trip. 

Probably  Ave  all  have  our  memories  of 
some  horse  avIio  though  unsound  in  either 
Avind  or  limb,  yet  by  his  faithfulness  and 
all-around  workability  kept  his  place  in 
the  main  farm  team  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  Such  a  horse  xvas  Joe,  who  was 
purchased  along  Avith  his  mate,  Jerry, 


on  the  Farm 

when  they  Avere  both  little  more  than 
colts.  It  Avas  quite  some  time  after  Joe’s 
arrival  on  the  farm  that  we  noticed  a 
slight  hitch  in  his  left  front  leg  had  be¬ 
come  greatly  aggravated.  It  seemed  to  be 
some  disorder  of  the  shoulder  and  through  1 
the  long  seasons  for  tAVO  decades  Joe 
Avent  his  jerkey  way  about  the  farm.  He 
Avould  step  forward  on  his  game  leg  and 
as  he  did  so  down  would  go  his  honest 
old  head  on  its  slightly  ewe  neck.  Then, 
as  he  recovered,  with  his  right  leg  up 
Avould  come  the  head  again.  This  peculiar 
style  of  Avalk  of  his  had  its  effect  on  the 
movement  of  every  vehicle  to  which  he 
was  hitched.  It  seemed  that  he  took  a 
much  longer  stride  with  his  left  leg  and 
hesitated  for  a  brief  instant  before  re- 
coA'ering  Avith  his  right.  His  mate  Jerry 
Avas  with  us  for  only  a  few  years.  One 
morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  stall 
and  appeared  to  have  choked  to  death  on 
his  oats.  But  Joe  lived  on  for  many 
years  and  with  his  peculiar,  almost  cow- 
like  old  shoulder  absorbed  the  shocks  of 
plowing  and  working  our  rocky  hillsides. 
Perhaps  half  a  dozen  other  horses  Avere 
used  during  Joe’s  life  to  help  make  up 
the  main  team,  and  with  all  of  them,  Joe 
maintained  his  honest  comradely  way. 

For  some  strange  reason  other  horses 
never  appeared  to  share  this  feeling  of  his 
and  they  would  give  vent  to  their  ani¬ 
mosity  in  more  Avays  than  one.  Perhaps 
they  found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with 
his  jerky  far-reaching  gate.  When  Joe 
finally  reached  the  stage  where  he  could 
no  longer  properly  digest  his  food  and 
became  almost  too  weak  to  stand,  AAre  led 
him  aAvay  to  the  woods  and  there  ended 
his  long  and  useful  life.  There  were  no 
dry  eyes  in  the  family  that  day.  The 
lives  of  all  of  us  seemed  somehoAV  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  old  Joe. 

Many  of  the  horses  forming  the  proces¬ 
sion  that  passed  through  our  stable  Avere 
bought  of  city  dealers.  Many  others  were 
born  on  the  farm,  to  mares  whose  good 
quality  Ave  desired  to  perpetuate.  Of  all 
the  half-dozen  or  more  mares  whose  colts 
AA7e  raised  none  I  remember  as  well  as 
those  of  old  blind  Molly.  She  had  not 
alAvays  been  blind  of  course,  in  her  early 
years  her  sight  had  been  as  good  as  the 
best,  and  in  those  days  she  had  been  in 
the  harness  almost  daily.  But  she  be¬ 
came  blind  for  some  unknown  reason  and 
then  it  was  that  father  decided  she  should 
become  a  brood  mare.  In  spite  of  her 
blindness,  or  perhaps  because  of  it.  she 
became  the  most  affectionate  of  mothers 
and  many  were  the  anxious  hours  she 
spent  in  the  pasture  Avith  her  colts. 
She  seemed  to  be  always  striving  in  her 
eternal  darkness  to  keep  them  within 
scent  or  sound.  It  was  most  exasperating 
to  us  to  see  them  scamper  away  from  her. 
and  then  to  see  her  immeaditely  trying  to 
locate  them,  stumbling  away  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  she  imagined  them  to  be,  head  held 
stiffly,  ears  cocked  in  a  listening  attitude. 
Perhaps  she  would  catch  the  scent  of  the 
little  chap  for  a  moment  and  then  quickly 
change  her  course,  iioav  and  then  whin¬ 
nering  a  Ioav  maternal  whinney  that  I  can 
remember  to  this  day  and  that  was  unlike 
any  other  sound  in  all  nature. 

There  were  Duke  and  Roy,  the  light 
driving  team  who  never  became  quite  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  shuddering,  banging 
autos  of  25  years  ago  and  avIio  more  than 
once  nearly  upset  the  Avhole  family  when 
they  became  unmanageable  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  car.  And  there  Avas  Gray 
Tom,  great  hearted  horse  with  some  per¬ 
verse  spark  in  his  make-up  that  could 
not  be  quenched.  He  was  a  wonderful 
Avork  horse  Avho  at  all  times  was  the  un¬ 
questioned  master  of  the  pasture.  Quiet 
he  Avas,  under  a  quiet  rein,  but  touch  him 
lightly  with  a  whip  and  he  became  a 
tiger  in  horseflesh.  Balky  Jim.  too,  I  re¬ 
member  well,  a  city  horse  Avho  never 
would  demean  himself  by  ploAving  or  any 
heavy  Avork.  However  he  surprised  me 
once  when  driven  before  a  buggy  by  his 
speed  and  tractibility,  but  it  was  then 
too  late  for  I  Avas  returning  him  to  the 
dealer. 

And  so  they  pass  before  me  in  memory, 
each  horse  somehoAV  tied  up  with  some 
phase  of  our  lives,  some  period  of  daily 
history.  The  years  came  and  went,  fat 
years  and  lean,  and  through  them  all 
the  plodding  work  horses  passed,  so  much 
a  part  of  our  everyday  lives  that  Ave  per¬ 
haps  took  them  too  much  for  granted. 
And  then  there  came  a  day  Avhen  Ave 
missed  a  familiar  face  in  the  stable ;  still 
later  another  horse  took  his  place  in  the 
furroAV  and  the  years  passed  and  avc  still 
continued  to  Avrest  a  living  from  our 
rocky  hills.  Man  and  horse  working  to¬ 
gether  somehow  emblematic  of  the  Avhole 
early  history  of  our  American  country¬ 
side. 

These  times  are  no  more  and  now  a  dif¬ 
ferent  agriculture  and  agriculturist  are 
seen  in  our  midst.  warren  fiddle. 


It  isn't  far 

by  telephone 

AROUND  the  road,  or  even  as  the  crow 
flies,  it  may  be  a  long  way;  but  by  tele¬ 
phone  it  is  no  distance  at  all. 

Use  the  telephone  to  keep  in  touch 
with  market  trends  and  farm  activities 
and  to  do  business;  to  talk  with  neigh¬ 
bors  and  chat  with  relatives;  to  get  doc¬ 
tor  or  veterinarian  when  the  need  for 
him  stands  out  above  everything  else. 

Use  the  telephone — it  saves  time,  saves 
trips,  makes  your  day  more  eventful 
and  more  profitable — it  gives 
you  a  fuller,  friendlier,  pleas¬ 
anter  way  of  living. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


LITTLE  GIANT 

Easy,  Low  Cost  Way  to  Spread 
Lime,  Commercial  Fertilizers 


Smooth,  even  coverage — thick  or  thin.  Saves  mate¬ 
rials.  Eliminates  20  tons  scooping  every  10  tons 
lime  spread.  Fits  any  wagon  or  truck.  Switched 
in  3  minutes — no  tools.  Spreads  wet  lime.  Can’t 
clog.  Quick  shipment  from  nearby  points.  Write 
for  full  FACTS. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
451  McLun  St.  Bloomington,  Illinois 


UTILITOR 


TRACTORS 


Yourmost  Economical  Power  for  small  farm 
plowing,  discing,  cultivating,  mowing,  haul¬ 
ing,  etc.  Thousands  in  use  10  to  IS  years  and 
still  going.  New  improved  riding  and  walking 
models,  3  to  11  h.p.  Before  you  buy 
INVESTIGATE  THE  UTILITOR. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


%  UTILITOR  Co.d&pttoh-°S10 


BLANKETS  •  BATTING 
ROBES  •  COVERLETS 

From  mill  to  you.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also  gold 
direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations.  Priced 

reasonable . Samples  and  Catalog  FREE. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  •  112  Lynn  Street 

WEST  UNITY.  OHIO 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALK  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


□ 

□ 

□ 


UtON ACE 


MR.  POTATO  GROWER!... 

Your  chances  of  higher  potato  prices  next  year  are  good.  Your 
chances  of  a  big  crop  are  sure — with  a  new  Iron  Age  Planter. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

Low  production  cost  a  Practically  no  misses  or  doubles 
Deep  planting  •  Shallow  covering  or  high  ridging 


Available  in  either  single  or  multiple  row — automatic  or  assisted 
feed — with  or  without  Iron  Age  Band-Way  fertilizer  attachment. 

CD  rr  M  A  N  II  A  I  ^Vrifce  today  for  your  copy — gives  advica 
*  D  LL  lYlnliUHL  on  latest  potato  culture. 

A*  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  YORK,  PA. 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  “Do-Something”  Program 

THE  most  important  comment  that  can  He  made 
on  the  193S  session  of  the  Ncav  York  Legislature 
is  that  they  were  careful  to  avoid  even  a  discussion 
of  the  milk  producers’  problem.  A  warning  Avas 
sounded  by  a  friendly  Senator  early  in  February 
that  the  politicians  were  committed  to  a  “do-noth¬ 
ing”  policy  on  milk.  That  program  Avas  adhered  to 
religiously  despite  the  scandalous  revelations  in  the 
Ernst  &  Ernst  audit  and  Mr.  Bennett’s  report. 

Only  one  Milk  Committee  hill  appeared  on  the  cal¬ 
endar.  The  rest  were  stilled  in  committee.  The 
Craves-Peterson  Bill  to  repeal  Section  20  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Corporations  Law  was  blocked  by  Senator 
Iiogers  of  Rochester.  It  is  reported  that  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  heeding  the  pleas  of  the  Milk  Trust 
and  the  Cornell  Group,  together  combined  to  kill  all 
the  other  Graves’  bills  sponsored  by  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  Dairymen  throughout  the  State  are  dis¬ 
turbed  and  disappointed  by  this  lack  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  their  plight. 

Last  year  the  Milk  Committee,  backed  Avith  its 
membership  of  over  18,000,  offered  a  program  in  the 
form  of  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  to  restore  to  dairymen 
the  power  and  authority  to  determine  the  price  and 
terms  of  sale  for  the  milk  which  they  produce.  The 
bill  Avas  not  made  laAv.  This  year  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  proposed  a  series  of  repeal  bills  as  a  first  step 
to  loose  the  legislath’e  shackles  on  the  dairy  farmer 
and  his  business.  This  plan  likeAA’ise  did  not  succeed. 

Hundreds  of  new  members  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  Milk  Committee  since  its  February  meeting  in 
Utica.  Its  program  of  resolutions  adopted  at  that 
meeting  has  been  approved  by  many  producers’  or¬ 
ganizations  throughout  the  State  and  has  evoked 
much  individual  support  and  interest.  The  defeats 
of  the  past  two  years  have  served  only  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  the  Milk  Committee  membership.  When 
dairymen  are  fighting  for  a  program  which  they  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  to  be  right  and  just  and  which  every- 
one  recognizes  as  fair,  one  or  more  defeats  along 
the  line  of  battle  cannot  deter  them  in  their 
march  to  the  ultimate  goal.  Dairy  farmers  are 
now  firmer  and  more  determined  than  they  haA’e 
been  in  the  past  20  years  and  Avhen  Albany  says  that 
it  will  “do  nothing”  for  New  York  State  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  then  it  is  up  to  the  producers  themselves  to 
“do  something”  for  Albany. 

Every  legislator  claims  to  recognize  the  fairness 
and  justice  of  the  dairy  platform  of  the  New  York 
State  Milk  Committee.  But  farmers  desire  and  are 
entitled  to  more  than  a  bare  recognition  of  their 
rights.  They  seek  men  who  are  not  only  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  their  program  but  who  will  fight  con¬ 
tinuously  and  aggressively  for  that  program.  Hesi¬ 
tation  and  temporizing  may  keep  a  lawmaker  in 
office  but  they  will  never  make  him  a  statesman. 

Primary  elections  will  be  held  early  in  September. 
In  most  of  the  dairy  counties  primary  nomination 
is  equivalent  to  election.  It  is  therefore  essential 
for  dairymen  to  unite  elfcctiA'ely  and  see  to  it  that 
men  are  selected  avIio  pledge  themselves  to  support 
a  plan  to  restore  to  dairymen  their  natural  and 
economic  rights  to  control  the  wealth  which  they 
produce.  A  concerted  drive  within  the  next  four 
months  to  select  the  right  men  and  Avomen  for  the 
right  jobs  will  place  in  office  next  January  legislators 
who  can  and  will  “do  something”  for  dairy  farmers. 


THE  New  York  State  apple  emergency  marketing 
campaign  xvas  started  March  26,  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  Holton  Y.  Noyes  and  Aarious 
dealers,  chain  store  concerns  and  producers,  and  will 
continue  for  10  Aveeks. 

The  idea  is  to  explain  the  value  of  apples  as  food 
and  make  apples  more  widely  available  for  con¬ 
sumers.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  has  a  booklet  describing  different  ways  of 
serving  apples,  together  Avith  a  chart,  in  color,  pic¬ 
turing  the  different  Ncav  York  State  varieties  and 
the  uses  best  suited  to  each.  Its  title  is  “Apple  Sur¬ 
prises”  and  it  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  Consumers’  Information  Service,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  his  statement,  Commissioner  Noyes  says:  “This 
is  not  a  charity  proposition  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  You  are  not  being  asked  to  buy  something 
you  do  not  need  or  cannot  use.  Rather,  you  are 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  an  abundant 
supply  of  apples  of  excellent  finality  and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.” 

The  apple  producers  need  this  sale  activity  and 
consumers  need  the  apples.  We  can  all  help  by  eat¬ 
ing  two  or  three,  or  oath  half  a  dozen  more  of  these 
excellent  New  York  State  apples  every  day. 

* 

THE  New  York  State  Conservation  Commission 
is  planning  an  extensive  reforestation  program — 
the  planting  of  13,000,000  trees.  The  Avork  will 
begin  April  15. 

Part  of  the  program  will  be  2,500.000  trees  in  St. 
Lawrence  and  Franklin  counties.  The  Oswego-Lewis 
district  will  use  2.094,100;  Chenango-Madison.  1,- 
842,000;  Albany-Schoharie,  1,761,100;  Oneida,  1.627,- 
450;  Allegany,  1.508,825;  Tioga-Cortland,  1,109,800; 
Cattaraugus,  570,310. 

* 

IT  IS  a  bureaucratic  tendency  to  take  credit  for 
everything  in  sight  when  all  goes  well,  and  to 
blame  others  when  “times”  are  not  so  good.  In  1936, 
when  recovery  seemed  AATell  on  its  way,  President 
Roosevelt  took  full  credit.  “We  planned  it  that 
way.”  he  said,  “and  don’t  let  anybody  tell  you  dif¬ 
ferently.”  But  on  March  23,  193S,  he  said  a  fexv 
selfish  men  AA'ere  responsible  for  the  neAA'  depression. 

* 

HE  statisticians  estimate  that  the  metropolitan 
area  bought  4.168  percent  more  milk  in  the  year 
1936  than  in  1935,  and  4.6  percent  in  1937  over  1936. 
New  York  State  furnished  63.4  percent  in  1936,  and 
65.8  percent  in  1937,  a  gain  of  2.4  percent.  For  some 
years  the  out-of-state  volume  showed  an  increase 
from  year  to  year,  particularly  during  State  Control. 
The  small  percentage  of  decrease  in  1937  may  be 
due  to  comparatively  better  prices  in  other  States, 
and  in  the  New  York  State  laxv  which  bans  all  out- 
of-state  fluid  milk  unless  and  until  it  is  inspected  by 
New  York  State  agents.  This  Iuav  Avent  into  effect 
July  1,  1937. 

The  proponents  of  the  Rogers-Alien  Iuav  ignored 
these  factors  and  demanded  credit  for  the  favorable 
change.  The  increase  of  out-of-state  milk  to  the 
metropolitan  market  in  recent  years  has  been  due 
to  importations  by  the  “big  three.”  The  records  of 
their  own  imports  Avould  be  interesting.  But  by 
legislature  strategy  they  manage  to  legally  and 
profitably  import  cream  for  making  ice  cream  that 
transportation  men  say  pollute  the  atmosphere  Avith 
its  putrid  rottenness. 

* 

ON  MARCH  24,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
a  vote  of  289  to  15,  defeated  the  effort  to  use 
butter  substitutes  for  butter  in  feeding  patients  and 
inmates  of  veterans’  hospitals  and  homes  under 
management  of  the  United  States  Veterans’  Bureau. 

Friends  of  the  dairy  cow  and  of  the  veterans  may 
well  applaud  the  results  of  this  vote.  AVe  are  often 
told  how  “good”  these  butter  substitutes  are.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are,  but  they  never  were  butter  and  never 
will  be.  To  foist  them  on  the  veterans  under  gov¬ 
ernment  care  would  truly  be  a  “raw  deal.” 

ALLY  Martin,  a  high  school  girl  of  Fluvanna 
County,  Va.,  was  recently  aAvarded  a  cash  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  4-II  club  work  in  the  county 
contest.  After  mentioning  the  educational  and 
money-making  opportunities  she  made  the  following 
statement  which  it  is  AA’ell  for  all  of  us  to  remember : 

For  many  of  the  young  folks,  however,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  love  of  farming  is  sufficient  to  inter¬ 
est  them. 

The  farm  has  so  many  attractions  that  it  is  easy 
to  become  “farm  minded”  if  one  will  look  and  listen 
to  what  the  growing  things  have  to  say. 


April  9,  1938 

WE  ALL  work  best  at  the  job  that  interests  vm. 

AVith  boys  the  matter  of  getting  them  to  feel 
that  some  kind  of  work  is  really  worth  doing  is  the 
secret  of  their  development  into  useful  members  of 
society.  The  4-II  clubs  have  been  a  Avonderful  help 
in  this  line. 

A  striking  instance  is  mentioned  by  B.  B.  Spohn, 
supervisor  of  extension  projects,  Ohio  State  TJni- 
Acrsity.  Mr.  Spohn  found  a  boy  reading  on  the 
front  porch  of  the  home.  After  talking  with  him, 
the  two  \\Tent  to  the  field  to  ask  the  boy’s  father 
what  he  thought  about  this  ucav  idea.  The  father 
was  in  favor  of  the  plan  but  he  declared  the  boy 
had  little  interest  in  farming  and  never  would  have. 
That  was  in  1916  and  the  boy  began  his  club  work 
with  two  pigs  Avliicli  his  father  believed  he  would 
neglect.  That  Fall,  the  boy  and  his  father  were  busy 
at  the  county  fair  explaining  the  methods  used  to 
develop  the  pigs  so  nicely.  In  1938,  the  boy  is 
operating  the  farm  Avhich  his  father  thought  never 
would  interest  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  such  cases  could  be 
found.  A  boy  does  not  like  farming  in  a  general 
Avay,  but  when  given  opportunity  to  develop  some¬ 
thing  of  his  own  and  see  Avliat  his  own  ideas  and 
work  amount  to  becomes  enthusiastically  interested. 
Such  opportunity  is  of  far  more  value  than  abstract 
exhortation  on  the  virtues  of  diligence  and  persever- 
ence.  Young  people,  as  a  rule,  are  diligent  and 
persevering  when  they  can  see  definite  results  from 
Avliat  they  are  doing. 

* 

PEACH  leaf  curl  is  sometimes  very  destructive, 
completely  defoliating  the  trees.  Spraying  with 
commercial  concentrated  lime  sulphur,  dormant 
strength,  one  to  eight,  is  the  preventive. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  control  this  after  the  buds 
h;ure  started,  because  the  disease  is  then  in  the 
tissues  out  of  reach  of  any  spray.  In  fact  this  is 
true  Avith  most  diseases  of  plants.  Prevention  is 
the  cure. 

Summer  treatment  of  peach  trees  for  other  trou¬ 
bles  is  often  successful  Avith  dry  sulphur.  Dusting 
it  on  when  the  foliage  is  damp  AA’ith  dew  is  the  best 
plan.  The  sulphur  should  be  very  fine.  AAThere  one 
has  only  a  fexv  trees  it  is  easy  to  keep  them  AA’ell 
covered  xvith  sulphur  during  the  season. 

What  Farmers  Say 

AA7e  haven’t  room  to  store  all  the  copies  of  The 
Rural  Neav-Yorker  so  husband  and  I  each  haA’e  a 
scrapbook  just  for  R.  N.-Y.  clippings.  AVhenever  he 
wants  to  know  1ioaat  to  make  grafting  wax,  dry  off  a 
cow,  or  make  hens  lay.  he  just  gets  the  scrapbook  out 
because  its  contents  are  law.  I  could  just  go  on  and  on 
about  the  things  Ave  have  gained  by  subscribing  to  your 
publication,  but  time  and  paper  Avon’t  permit. 

Ulster  Park,  N.  Y.  mrs.  r.  f. 

You  Avill  he  interested  to  krnnv  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  AArestehester  and  Putnam  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  on  March  18,  our  members  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed  Ihe  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  Milk  Corn- 
meet  meeting.  James  N.  Strang,  President, 

Nexv  York.  .T.  Curry  Hill,  Secretary. 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  the  courageous  editorials 
you  have  been  running  about  the  large  milk  companies? 
It  occurs  to  me  that  consumers  should  he  interested  in 
Avhy  they  pay  so  much  for  milk.  The  ansAver  seems  to 
lie  in  the  facts  given  in  your  paper,  facts  Avhich  seem  on 
the  surface  to  be  incontroxrertible.  Your  January  15 
issue  was  uncommonly  good  and  many  Orange  County 
farmers  have  commented  on  it  to  me.  The  points  you 
assembled  in  opposition  to  Borden’s  plea  of  poverty 
were  brought  out  in  masterly  fashion.  m.  p. 

Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

AA7e  are  subscribers  to  nearly  all  farm  papers  of 
major  importance,  but  I  have  not  found  one  of  them 
Avho  has  supported  the  dairy  farmers  the  way  The 
Rural- Yorker  has.  This  is  probably  the  most  critical 
period  the  dairy  industry  has  faced  in  many  years. 

Through  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union  we  are  aiming  to 
organize  all  dairy  farmers  so  that  xve  may  get  our  share 
of  Avhat  rightfully  belongs  to  us.  p.  h. 

Nexv  l7ork. 

Tn  the  last  10  years  I  have  seen  many  a  homestead 
sold  for  taxes.  Florida  has  a  laAv  which  exempts  homes 
up  to  .$5,000  from  taxes.  It  helps  small  home  owners 
and  protects  old  age. 

I  like  to  read  of  your  milk  trouble  in  the  East.  They 
have  been  trying  to  pass  laxvs  out  here  that  are  almost 
identical.  Our  Avorst  trouble  out  here  is  Avith  the 
shippers  of  perishable  vegetables,  whereby  the  farmer 
always  get  the  short  end  of  it  and  several  of  the  larg¬ 
est  ones  are  seed  houses.  c.  L.  E. 

Colorado. 

Brevities 

“Trust  in  him  at  all  times:  ye  people  pour  out  your 
heart  before  him  :  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.” 

Those  warm  days  in  late  Alarch  brought  out  a  gay 
display  of  crocuses.  It  seems  good  to  see  the  birds  again. 

Four-TT  clubs  in  Alineral  County,  AA7.  Va.,  have 
adopted  the  slogan,  “Be  your  own  best  exhibit”  as  part 
of  their  health  program. 

Seed  oats,  whether  of  one’s  own  raising,  or  bought 
should  he  thoroughly  examined  before  seeding,  and 
screened  in  the  fanning  mill  if  any  evidence  of  Aveed 
seed  is  found.  Bindweed  is  sometimes  spread  in  this 
way. 
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A  Milk  Report 

Part  II 

PRODUCERS’  BARGAINING  AGENCY 

“If,  under  the  present  arrangement,  the  producer 
refuses  to  take  whatever  price  the  distributor  wishes 
him  to  take,  he  stands  to  lose  every  single  advantage 
given  him  by  (he  Rogers-Alien  Law.” — Report  of  At¬ 
torney  General  John  J.  Bennett,  Jr. 

''P'lIE  simple  direct  meaning  of  the  above  quotation 

JL  is  that  the  producer  gained  nothing  by  the 
Rogers-Alien  Law.  The  producer  not  only  gained 
nothing,  but  he  lost  the  power  to  set  the  price  for 
himself.  He  was  told  that  the  law  would  give  him 
power  to  determine  the  price  for  himself,  and  the 
Attorney  General  proves  that  the  dealers  fix  the 
price  for  him.  His  report  says  (page  51)  that 
shortly  after  Christmas,  1937,  the  Producers’ 
Agency  consented  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk 
to  the  farmer  from  $2.63  to  $2.40  per  cwt.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  15  it  was  again  reduced  to  $2.20.  Various  ex¬ 
cuses  were  given,  including  the  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Union.  But,  says  the  Attorney  General — 

Upon  investigation  into  the  reason  for  the  approval 
of  these  two  decreases  in  price,  a  unique  situation  was 
found.  In  ordinary  business  transactions,  it  would  be 
supposed  that  when  a  price  agreement  has  been  reached, 
it  would  continue  for  a  fixed  period  of  time  or  until  a 
new  agreement  had  been  reached.  However,  this  is 
not  the  case  with  respect  to  prices  agreed  on  by  the 
Bargaining  Agency.  An  agreed  price  continues  only 
until  either  party  to  an  agreement  requests  that  new 
negotiations  be  entered  into.  If  after  such  request  for 
opening  of  negotiations  no  agreement  is  reached,  the 
effect  is  not  to  leave  the  old  agreement  in  status  quo, 
but  results  temporarily  in  a  breakdown  of  the  price 
structure  of  the  Bargaining  Agencies.  The  under¬ 
standing  is  that  after  such  a  breakdown,  co-operatives 
are  unable  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  distributors 
but  must  make  individual  agreements  for  price.  A 
comparable  situation  would  be  a  union  contract  which 
provided  that  in  the  event  of  a  request  for  change  by 
either  party  and  the  failure  of  agreement  after  negotia¬ 
tions,  that  the  union  would  lose  recognition  and  that 
each  member  would  have  to  make  his  own  wage 
agreement. 

The  report  then  says  that  the  very  purpose  of  the 
Bargaining  Agency  was  to  give  farmers  a  chance  to 
secure  a  better  price,  but  under  such  conditions  the 
distributor  is  in  the  “driver’s  seat,”  and  the  producer 
has  no  choice  but  to  take  what  the  distributor  wishes 
him  to  take.  Most  dairy  farmers  knew  in  advance 
that  the  results,  as  shown  above,  are  just  what  the 
chief  proponents  of  the  Rogers-Alien  Law  intended 
them  to  be. 

The  Report  continues : 

Witnesses  testified  that  the  proposal  for  a  price 
change  from  $2.63  to  $2.40  was  defeated  decisively  at 
a  delegate  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency.  These  witnesses  said  that  after 
that  vote  one  farmer  representative  rose  and  pointed 
out  to  the  delegate  body  that  the  failure  to  agree  upon 
a  price  meant  that  each  co-operative  had  to  go  out  and 
make  peace  on  the  best  terms  that  the  distributor  would 
care  to  give.  Then  .  .  .  upon  reconsideration,  the  price 
reduction  was  passed  unanimously.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  the  producer  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
voice  in  the  price  he  is  <o  receive  for  his  milk. 

Please  observe  that  this  is  the  agency  that  was 
supposed  to  contend  across  the  conference  table  with 
the  distributors  for  a  better  price  for  producers.  The 
farmer  has  no  voice  because  the  dealers  control  both 
Bargaining  Agencies,  otherwise  no  such  trick  could 
ever  have  been  adopted. 

The  Report  further  says : 

The  charge  of  dealer  domination  has  been  made 
against  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining 
Agency.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  both  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  Sheffield  Producers’  Co-opera- 
live  Association,  Inc.,  if  and  when  acting  in  concert, 
can  control  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency.  However,  at  (he  present  time,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  there  is  planned  dealer  domination  of 
(he  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency 
is  academic.  Actual  domination  has  resulted  under  the 
price  system  as  discussed  above. 

Did  Senator  Rogers,  Assemblyman  Allen  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman  intend  it  to  lie  that  way?  It  is  their 
(urn  to  speak. 


Rumblings  in  Washington 

THE  ouster  of  Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  as  TYA  Chair¬ 
man  was  a  bad,  political  blunder  by  the  New 
Deal.  Similarly,  it  might  well  prove  to  be  the  focal 
point  for  a  strong,  permanent  opposition.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  so  far  the  real  issues  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  submerged  in  a  conflict  of  personalities.  No 
one  knows  and  right  now  no  one  seems  to  care 
whether  the  TYA  is  well  administered  or  whether 
Dr.  Morgan’s  charges  are  justified. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  entertained  any  notion  that  his 
inquisition  as  judge,  jury  and  prosecutor  would  suf¬ 
ficiently  discredit  this  official  before  the  general 
public,  his  purpose  is  unfulfilled.  Today,  Dr.  Mor¬ 
gan  stands  before  the  world  as  a  public  martyr  and 
hero.  Whether  he  deserves  the  title  still  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  the  President  believed  that,  by  His 
closed  hearing,  he  might  block  an  investigation  of 
Congress  into  the  TYA,  he  was  again  disappointed. 
The  whole  pack,  pro  and  anti  New  Deal,  are  now  in 
full  cry  for  a  thorough  inquiry  that  will  not  be  a 
whitewash. 


Worst  of  all  results,  however,  as  far  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  concerned,  was  the  clear  proof  of  his  desire 
for  personal  control  over  every  arm  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  is  working  mightily  for  passage  of  his 
reorganization  bill.  His  friends  ridicule  others’ 
statements  that  this  bill  will  set  up  a  potential  dic¬ 
tatorship.  Far  from  giving  these  friends  any  sup¬ 
port  for  their  arguments,  the  President  has  all  but 
justified  the  arguments  of  the  opponents.  To  satisfy 
his  personal  pique  and  his  love  of  the  dramatic,  he 
has  played  right  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  reorganization  bill.  At 
this  writing  the  House  is  still  in  deliberation.  The 
TVA  episode  and  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
exert  the  power  of  purge  by  personal  fiat  should 
convince  our  representatives  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  same  power  would  reach,  if  legalized  by  the 
enactment  of  this  reorganization  program.  The  pres¬ 
ent  report  is  that,  despite  this  occurrence,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  a  good  chance  to  succeed  on  this 
measure.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  record  of  the  past 
month  indicates  very  definite  rumblings  of  defiance 
which  are  sure  to  be  reechoed  next  November. 


Looking  Into  the  League 

FOR  the  past  11  years  the  officials  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  have  deliberately  and  designedly 
fed  the  League  membership  on  a  concoction  of 
doped  propaganda.  Their  purpose  has  been  to  ease 
the  burden  and  criticism  of  low  prices  and  drug  any 
justified  suspicion  into  insensibility.  Once  every 
month  each  member  receives  a  cheers^,  heart-warm¬ 
ing  letter  from  their  president,  explaining  every¬ 
thing,  yet  saying  nothing.  Every  year  each  member 
receives  a  booklet  entitled,  “Story  of  the  Year,”  well- 
printed  and  filled  with  official  statements  and  a 
treasurer's  report,  remarkable  for  its  lack  of  expla¬ 
nation. 

This  sugar-coated  policy  has  been  followed  through 
painstakingly  and  even  broadened  in  the  past  few 
years.  More  and  more  details  are  omitted  and  only 
a  few  innocent  totals  remain  for  inspection  by  the 
membership. 

The  recent  audit  of  the  League's  books  and  records 
must  therefore  be  of  special  significance  in  that  it 
plays  the  spotlight  on  many  items  hitherto  pretty 
well  hidden.  The  report  was  admittedly  not  a  com¬ 
plete  one  since  many  facts  remained  unexplained 
and  much  of  the  necessary  data  was  not  available 
or  forthcoming.  Nevertheless,  the  information 
actually  obtained  should  be  of  real  interest  to  all 
dairymen  and  particularly  to  the  membership  of  the 
Dairymen’s.  League.  The  analysis  of  the  audit  on 
pages  2<4  and  281  of  this  issue  is  necessarily  de¬ 
tailed  in  its  statement  but  even  a  first  reading  will 
x'eveal  these  major  facts : 

1. — $6,000,000  in  dealer  rebates. 

2. — Mounting  expenses  in  the  face  of  diminishing  vol¬ 
ume  and  lower  prices. 

3. — A  loss  of  over  $17,000,000  in  operations  as  dealer 
over  an  18  months’  period. 

4. — A  continued  increase  in  out-of-state  cream  and  but¬ 
ter  purchases. 

5. — Over  $650,000  unitemized  and  unaccounted  expenses 
in  18  months. 

The  “Story  of  the  Year”  l'or  1937-193S  is  now  in 
the  process  of  preparation  by  the  League  manage¬ 
ment.  With  the  membership  in  possession  of  some 
of  the  details  of  this  audit,  it  were  better  that 
these  officials  plan  to  make  a  more  complete  report 
of  current  operations.  As  the  paid  servants  of  the 
members,  handling  members’  milk  and  money  as  a 
trust,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  render  a  full 
accounting  and  it  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  each 
and  every  member  to  demand  such  an  accounting. 


Wants  to  Spread  Truth 

To  The  It.  N.-Y. — Simple  justice  will  not  be  done  by 
your  Milk  Committee  unless  it  proceeds  to  put  a  copy 
of  your  editorial.  “The  Tragedy  of  Milk,”  in  the  hands 
of  every  man  and  woman  who  owns  a  cow  in  the  New 
^  ork  City  milk  shed  and  also  all  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  industry.  There 
are  in  that  territory  upwards  of  a  million  interested 
people  who  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  reading 
these  indisputable  facts  presented  in  the  blunt  John 
Dillon  style. 

This  is  a  government  of  the  people  in  reality.  We, 
the  people,  should  be  able  to  do  better  by  ourselves  than 
any  dictator  or  ism.  Our  economic  arrangements  and 
existence  are  just  as  good  as  the  people  who  compose 
our  government.  We  are  the  government.  Education 
and  intelligence  will  make  for  better  life.  The  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  milk  situation — the  basic  facts — are 

marshalled  in  your  editorial  so  that  the  most  ignorant 
cow-man  in  the  country  can  understand  them.  No 

man  or  woman  can  possibly  make  a  decision  as  to  the 
milk  situation  unless  he  or  she  is  in  possession  of  the 
facts  you  have  so  ably  presented.  That  editorial  should 
be  lifted,  and  a  million  copies  of  it  printed  and  mailed 
to  those  people  who  are  vitally  and  financially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matters  it  presents  and  covers.  That 

editorial  is  the  most  illuminating,  scathing  and  un¬ 

answerable  piece  of  publicity  ever  printed  in  the 
history  of  the  milk  industry.  Why  not  ask  for  cash 
donations  to  defray  the  expense  of  its  circulation?  I 
believe  thousands  of  people  would  contribute.  I  will. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  tom  pendell. 


The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

WITH  the  active  assistance  of  the  Metropolitan 
Producers’  Bargaining  Agency,  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  were  reduced  to  $2  per  cwt.  for  fluid  milk, 
effective  March  28.  This  20c  cut  is  the  third  reduc¬ 
tion  since  the  first  of  the  year  and  brings  the  total 
reduction  in  the  past  three  months  to  63c  per  cwt. 

The  record  of  dealers’  net  profits  in  the  juggling 
of  milk  prices  since  April  1,  1937,  to  date  is  a  fair 
test  of  the  “value”  of  the  Rogers- Allen  Law  to  milk 
producers : 


On  April  1,  1937,  price  to  producers  re¬ 
duced  85c ;  price  to  consumers  reduced 

47c  . 

On  April  18,  price  to  consumers  reduced 
47c;  on  May  1,  price  reduced  to  pro¬ 
ducers  40c  . 

On  July  1,  price  to  producers  raised  35c; 
on  August  1,  price  to  consumers  raised 

47c  . 

On  ^August  25,  price  to  consumers  raised 
47c;  on  September  25,  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  raised  47c  . 

On  November  1,  price  to  producers  raised 
28c;  price  to  consumers  raised  47c... 
On  January  1,  1938,  price  to  producers 
reduced  23c ;  price  to  consumers  re¬ 
duced  23.5c  . 

On  January  15,  price  to  producers  re¬ 
duced  20c ;  price  to  consumers  reduced 

23.5c  . 

On  March  28,  price  to  producers  reduced 
20c;  price  to  consumers  reduced  23.5c. 


Milk  Dealers’ 
Gain  Loss 

$0,380  .... 

....  $0,070 

.120  .... 

.120  .... 
.190  .... 

. 005 

. 035 

. 035 


Totals  . +$0.81  —$0,145 

Net  gain  to  the  dealer  for  the  year  has  been  66.5c 
per  cwt.  (almost  1.1c  per  cquart)  ;  net  gain  to  the 
consumer  23.5c  per  cwt.;  and  net  loss  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  90c  per  cwt.  This  result  has  been  achieved 
under  the  Rogers-Alien  Law  and  its  bargaining 
agencies.  Hailed  by  the  sycophants  as  placing  the 
industry  back  in  the  hands  of  producers,  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  agency  set-up  is  found  by  Attorney  General 
Bennett  to  be  controlled  by  the  Dairymen's  League 
and  Sheffield  Producers  Association  and  actually 
dominated  by  dealers.  What  more  eloquent  proof  of 
actual  dealer  domination  could  be  desired  than  is 
above  set  forth  in  the  dealers’  profits  on  last  year’s 
price  manipulations? 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  prices  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  February  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc . $2.16  $0.0459 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  1.06  .0417 

Crowley's  Milk  Co .  1.06  .0417 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.945  .0413 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.665  .0354 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Waldorf  Farms,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  recently  sold 
a  purebred  Guernsey  bull  and  seven  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  heifers  to  Walter  Medlieott,  of  New  Milford,  Conn. 
Mr.  Medlieott  has  owned  that  breed  of  cattle  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  but  this  is  his  first  purchase  of  registered 
purebreds.  In  December  Waldorf  Farms  sold  two  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  to  Di*.  Augustus  Thorndike,  Jr.,  of 
Brattleboro,  1  t.  Two  of  the  heifers  sold  were  sired  by 
King  s  Advocator  126310  which  has  seven  daughters 
and  a  number  of  A.  R.  sons ;  the  daughters  averaged 
600  pounds  butterfat.  Advocator  was  sired  by  Itchen 
King  49803  ;  when  nine  years  old  he  sold  for  $i0,000. 

The  Roe  Jan  Dairy  herd  summary  for  January 
showed  436  cows  tested  by  the  Roe-Jan  F.  F.  A.  The 
liig  milk  cow  was  owned  by  Ernest  Ostrander,  and 
produced  1,798  pounds  of  milk  and  55  pounds  of  butter- 
fat;  she  was  tested  by  Raymond  Ostrander;  14  cows 
on  test  in  this  herd,  and  they  produced  average  of 
3.225  pounds  of  milk  and  48  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
month.  The  high  butterfat  cow  for  the  month  was  in 
the  herd  of  Carlyle  Rockefeller;  she  gave  1,591  pounds 
of  milk  and  60.45  pounds  of  butterfat  for  January. 

Poultry-raising  is  on  the  gain.  One  man  has  just 
received  three  shipments  of  5,000  chicks.  He  will  raise 
them  to  laying  size  and  then  transfer  them  to  a  brother 
near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  who  supplies  customers  with 
eggs  and  poultry  the  year  around.  He  has  done  this 
for  several  years.  A  brother  in  New  Jersey  also  raises 
the  chicks  to  laying  size  for  the  Tarrytown  brother. 
Many  others  have  started  the  chick  business  hereabouts 
this  Spring.  There  are  several  who  have  been  in  the 
business  many  years  in  this  section.  Formerly  turkeys 
were  raised  by  many  here,  but  now  chicken  business 
predominates.  e.  a.  h. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

CUT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee  and  pledge  that  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  its  program  which  gives  farmers  the 
power  and  authority  to  determine  and  negotiate  the 
price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  milk  which  they 
produce. 

Name  . 

P.  O . 

Plant  . 
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j,(ff _  These  cross-bred  Shropshire-Merino  ewes  are  owned  by  C.  S.  Dc  Goyler,  Castile, 

[  short  time  before  lambing  they  also  receive  some  bean  screenings  and  cu 
of  ; this  exceptionally  fine  flock  of  purebred  Dorset  Horn  and  Suffolk  breeding 


ryier,  vastus,  Wyoming  County,  N,  Y.  They  are  wintered  on  Alfalfa  hay  and  bean  pods 
11  beans.  Right  —  Edgar  C.  Rogers,  Stilhcater.  Saratoga  County,  A.  >  can  be  lastly  proud 
’ding  ewes.  Ed  says  sheep  have  always  been  a  profitable  side-line  to  his  dairy  open  at  ions. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  first  dawn  of  civilization  began 
when  prehistoric  man  became  imbued 
with  the  desire  to  possess  a  fixed  place  of 
abode.  Dank,  foul,  dreary  and  desolate, 
it  nevertheless  stirred  in  his  primitive 
mind  a  pride  of  possession,  and  gave  him 
a  soul  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of 
a  home.  Temporary  though  it  often  was 
its  acquisition  elevated  him  from  the 
status  of  a  savage  nomad  to  that  of  a 
person  of  some  permanency  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  As  to  the  psychological  reactions  of 
prehistoric  man,  even  those  trained  and 
schooled  in  this  study  can  only  speculate. 
However,  it  is  probable  these  cave  men 
not  only  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
protective  permanent  places  of  abode  for 
themselves  and  families  but.  in  doing  so, 
fulfilled  an  inner  urge  which  is  the  es¬ 
sence  and  part  of  the  very  plant  of 
creation. 

Agriculture,  the  oldest  and  noblest  pro¬ 
fession  of  man,  was  also  probably  at  first 
onlv  tolerated  and  unwillingly  accepted 
by  the  head  of  the  house,  as  he  pursued 
the  more  alluring  diversions  of  war  and 
the  chase.  Yet  during  the  lean  periods 
of  the  hunt,  or  when  weary  and  wounded 
from  combat,  beaten  and  spent,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  home  fireside  to  find  that 
the  women,  children  and  old  men  had 
food  from  their  crude  tillage  of  the  soil 
he  could  not  but  accept  its  beneficence. 
The  soil  then,  as  now,  was  his  salvation 
and  strength. 

Domestication  of  livestock  followed  as 
a  natural  sequence.  It  was  safer  and 
more  satisfactory  to  keep  in  semi-confine¬ 
ment  those  animals  which  were  of  a  some¬ 
what  dependent  nature,  or  at  least  less 
savage  in  disposition.  TV  ork  as  well  as 
food  and  clothing  could  thus  be  provided 
with  more  surety,  less  effort  and  were 
available  at  times  when  most  needed. 

On  Every  Farm 

On  every  farm  love  of  the  soil,  its  prod¬ 
ucts  and  livestock,  to  convert  the  crops 
into  cash,  represent  the  combined  univer¬ 
sal  interest  and  working  incentive  for  the 
farm  family.  While  modern  machinery 
has  lightened  the  load  and  removed  much 
of  the  soul  searing  servitude  demanded 
by  the  soil  it,  has  been  years  since  anyone 
has  invited  me  to  look  at  any  piece  of 
farm  machinery  or  motor.  At  first  their 
novelty  of  ownership  acted  as  an  incentive 
for  their  display.  Today,  however,  that 
novelty  has  gone,  resulting  in  many  in¬ 
stances  in  neglect  and  abuse  of  valuable 

property.  , 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  some  will 
often  practically  mortgage  their  homes 
and  future  to  make  what  may  be  deemed 
necessary  purchases  of  needed  maclianical 
equipment,  and  then  leave  valuable  ma¬ 
chines  exposed  to  the  elements  for  months 
at  a  time.  Basically  there  can  be  but 
one  answer;  there  is  no  pride  of  posses¬ 
sion.  Those  who  live  on  and  with  the 
soil  are  usually  true  husbandmen  and 
herdsmen  at  heart — they  are  not  mechani¬ 
cally  minded  and  never  will  be.  Even 
when  machinery  is  not  actually  abused,  it 
receives  at  best  a  minimum  of  care  and 
attention.  More  often  than  not  such  at¬ 
tention  is  given  when  something  breaks 
and  not  before,  but  if  some  of  the  live¬ 
stock  goes  off  feed,  or  a  calf  develops 
scours,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
for  the  entire  household. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  and  promises 
well  for  the  future  of  our  flocks  and 
herds.  Machinery  is  a  necessary  evil, 
and  beyond  all  argument  should  receive 
better  care  and  attention,  yet  deep  in  our 
hearts  all  true  livestock  lovers  look  upon 
it  with  more  or  less  dread.  Its  roar  is 
that  of  a  Frankenstein  monster,  created 
and  invented  by  our  own  diabolical  ge¬ 
nius  and  cunning,  whose  ever  increasing 


Fundamentals  of  Farm  and  Feed  Lot 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


demands  may  yet  destroy  and  devour  us. 
It  seems  to  me  just  barely  possible  we 
may  have  over-mechanized  some  of  our 
relatively  small  eastern  farms.  This  sup¬ 
position  is  somewhat  supported  by  the 
fact  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  deal¬ 
ers  engaged  in  retailing  farm  machinery 
in  eastern  territory  are  today  in  deep 
financial  difficulties. 

Brewers’  and  Distillers’  Grains 

The  possible  value  of  brewers’  and  dis¬ 
tillers’  corn  dried  grains  as  supplements 
to  corn  and  legume  hay  for  fattening 
lambs  is  a  modern  practical  present-day 
problem.  To  ascertain  its  possibilities, 
Willman,  Morrison  and  Cairns,  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
have  recently  completed  a  lamb-feeding 
trial  to  determine  the  value  of  these 
grains  in  rations  for  fattening  lambs.  The 
feeding  trial  covered  a  period  of  85  days, 
and  was  concluded  February  4,  1937. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  white¬ 
faced  western  lambs,  having  an  average 
initial  weight  of  about  55.5  pounds  per 
head,  were  comparably  divided  into  six 
groups,  consisting  of  21  head  per  lot. 
These  lambs  were  part  of  30S  head  from 
a  double-deck  carload  shipped  from  South 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  No  special  selection 
was  made,  the  first  130  head  off  the  car 
into  the  truck  were  used.  Four  of  the 
least  thrifty  were  culled  from  these. 
None  of  the  lambs  used  in  the  test  died 
while  on  feed,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
system  and  feeds  used. 

On  the  first  day  after  unloading  the 
lambs  they  received  only  mixed  grass  hay, 
and  for  the  next  four  to  five  days  were 
fed  clover  hay  in  addition.  The  mixed 
grass  hay  was  then  discontinued  and 
only  clover  hay  fed  for  the  next  seven 
days.  The  lambs  were  then  started  on 
feed,  all  groups  received  some  oats  fed 
with  their  other  concentrates  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  trial.  Crude  rock  salt 
was  kept  before  them  at  all  times,  fed 
twice  daily.  The  grain  and  concentrates 
were  fed  first,  and  after  these  were  eaten, 
the  hay  was  placed  in  the  racks. 

All  lambs  were  dipped  five  days  after 
their  arrival.  This  is  a  valuable  pre¬ 
ventive  and  curative  measure  against  ex¬ 
ternal  parasite  infestation,  using  standard 
dipping  solution.  Wool  around  their  eyes 
was  trimmed.  A  few  of  the  lambs  which 
had  sore  mouths  were  Heated  once  with  a 
10-percent  solution  of  nitric  acid.  Sore 
mouths,  as  mentioned,  often  complicated 
with  leg  ulceration  and  foot  rot,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  carload  lots  of  west¬ 
ern  lambs.  Where  such  is  the  case  the 
possible  cause  may  be  infection  with  the 
group  of  pathogenic  organisms  producing 
a  “necrotic-baeillosis”  condition.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  and  other  sheep  ailments 
was  given  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
January  29,  1938,  page  SO. 

Returns  from  Rations 

One  group  of  these  lambs  was  full  fed 
on  shelled  corn  and  Alfalfa  hay.  Their 
protein  supplement,  fed  at  the  rate  of 
one-tenth  pound  per  head  daily,  consisted 
of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  linseed  and 
cottonseed  meal.  They  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  .39  per  head.  Their  feed  re¬ 
quirement  in  pounds  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain  was:  Shelled  corn,  289.4 
at  .$1.07  per  bushel ;  whole  oats,  6  at  53c 
per  bushel ;  linseed  meal  12.4  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  12,4  average  mixed,  at  $48.77 


per  ton  ;  a  total  of  329.2  pounds.  Their 
hay  requirement  was  414.3  pounds  at 
$13.12  per  ton.  They  also  consumed  2.2 
pounds  of  salt  at  50c  per  cwt.,  for  each 
100  pounds’  gain  produced.  Their  total 
feed  cost  at  these  rates  and  prices  was 
$8.96  per  100  pounds  of  grain.  The  aver¬ 
age  initial  cost  of  the  limbs  was  $7.89 
per  cwt.  The  average  final  weight  of  this 
group  was  89  pounds. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial  the  lambs  were 
appraised,  based  on  current  market  quo¬ 
tations,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Roberts  of  the 
“Producer”  organization  at  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  Surveys  show  the  marketing  costs  in 
selling  lambs  from  Western  New  York 
to  average  about  43c  per  cwt.  live  weight. 
A  shrink  loss  of  27c  per  cwt.  was  also 
allowed.  Deducting  this  70c  from  their 
final  appraisal  value  of  $10.63,  left  an 
estimated  net  selling  price  per  cwt.  of 
$9.93.  This  gives  an  average  selling 
price  per  lamb  of  $8.84.  The  initial 
cost  per  lamb  was  $4.39 ;  the  feed  cost  per 
lamb  was  $3,  based  on  previous  figures, 
making  the  total  cost  per  lamb  $7.38.  As¬ 
suming  the  value  of  the  manure  equals 
the  cost  of  the  labor  and  overhead,  the 
net  return  in  this  group  was  $1.45  per 
lamb. 

The  other  groups  were  calculated  on  a 
similar  basis,  so  I  will  summarize  as 
much  as  possible.  If  the  foregoing  dis¬ 
cussion  and  calculations  are  carefully 
studied,  they  show  approximately  what 
one  may  expect  from  grain  rations  and 
legume  hay  fed  to  lambs,  subject  to  price 
variations.  There  are  many  lamb  feed¬ 
ers  in  Western  New  York  annually  feed¬ 
ing  from  1.000  to  5,000  and  more  head 
on  the  basis  of  lower  cost  rations  than 
those  here  discussed.  In  that  area  pea 
and  bean  canneries  make  available  low 
cost  roughage,  also  considerable  screen¬ 
ings  and  cracked  beans  and  peas.  Avail¬ 
ability  to  the  Buffalo  market  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  low-cost  seconds  and  screening 
feeds  frequently  present  opportune  and 
advantageous  purchase  possibilities. 
Availability  is  always  the  prime  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  any  given  feeding  pro¬ 
gram,  assuming  normal  feed  requirements 
are  being  approximately  met.  It  is  well 
to  caution  that  an  inexperienced  feeder 
should  never  make  an  initial  investment 
on  a  large  scale,  as  bad  results,  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  to  perform  the  proper 
thing  at  the  right  time,  may  and  easily 
can  result  in  heavy  death  loss  and  finan¬ 
cial  disaster. 

In  the  test  mentioned  another  group 
was  full-fed  a  ration  of  two-thirds 
shelled  corn,  and  one-third  distillers’ 
corn  dried  grains.  Alfalfa  hay  was  fed 
the  same  in  all  lots.  It  might  be  well 
to  mention  here  that  distillers’  grains 
from  rye  are  worth  approximately  25  per¬ 
cent  less  in  feeding  value  on  the  average 
than  those  from  corn,  based  on  their 
total  digestible  nutrient  content.  A  third 
group  also  received  distillers’  corn  dried 
grains,  but  'were  limited  to  .125  pound 
per  head  daily.  They  received  sufficient 
corn  to  produce  the  same  gains  as  the 
group  receiving  the  larger  amount  of  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains.  This  is  a  new  plan  of  ex¬ 
perimental  feeding,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  making  more  exact  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  relative  amounts  of  a  given 
feed.  However,  it  seems  to  me  it  may  be 
subject  to  considerable  limitations  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  with  different 
feeds  the  individuals  on  test  cannot  or 
may  not  consume  sufficient  amounts  to 


balance  the  gains,  due  perhaps  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  feed  ingredients  having  different 
volume  and  nutritional  rations  to  each 
other  may  exert  variations  in  physiologic 
requirements  and  thus  possibly  influence 
palatability. 

Being  fed  for  the  same  gain  and  ap¬ 
proximately  attaining  it,  the  feed  require¬ 
ment  to  produce  100  pounds’  gain  would 
be  influenced,  if  any,  only  by  the  tested 
feed  or  feeds.  Relative  costs  of  the  com¬ 
parative  feeds  would  also  influence  the 
profit  or  loss  to  a  very  accurate  degree, 
using  the  comparable  gain  plan  of  feeding 
for  experimental  work.  In  this  test  the 
one-third  distillers’  fed  lambs,  reduced 
their  average  concentrate  feed  require¬ 
ment  per  1(M)  pounds  of  grain  by  27.4 
pounds,  and  their  hay  requirement  by 
16.5  pounds.  Their  feed  cost  per  100 
pounds’  gain  was  correspondingly  re¬ 
duced  by  36c,  and  the  net  return  per 
lamb  increased  by  12  cents.  The  lower 
feed  cost  in  proportion  to  gains  made  in 
the  group  limited  to  .125  pound  distil¬ 
lers’  grains  per  head  per  day  reduced 
their  feed  cost  per  100  pounds’  gain  52c 
below  the  corn  alone  group,  and  showed 
an  average  net  profit  per  lamb  of  $1.72. 

Two  other  groups  were  fed  dried  brew¬ 
ers'  grain  as  a  supplement  in  similar  man¬ 
ner  and  amounts  as  the  distillers’  grain 
fed  lambs.  The  average  price  for  dis¬ 
tillers’  corn  dried  grains  was  $43.55  per 
ton,  the  price  for  dried  brewers’  grains 
was  $40.65  per  ton.  The  one-third  fed 
group  averaged  the  same  net  return  per 
lamb  as  the  corn  alone  fed  lambs,  while 
the  limited  brewers’  grain  group  aver¬ 
aged  23c  more  per  head  than  those  on 
corn  alone. 

Another  group  was  fed  the  same  as  the 
corn  and  supplement  lambs  but  was  al¬ 
lowed  no  outdoor  exercise,  being  kept  con¬ 
fined  to  their  pens.  This  test  was  to  as¬ 
certain  if  lack  of  exercise  seemed  to  have 
any  influence  on  inducing  apoplexy,  a 
common  and  serious  feed  lot  disease  of 
lambs.  In  these  tests  lack  of  exercise 
seemed  to  have  no  influence  as  far  as  this 
ailment  was  concerned  on  the  feeds  used. 
An  average  of  four  similar  trials  shows 
that  the  pen  confined  lambs  made  more 
efficient  gains  which  averaged  in  saving 
7.6  pounds  grain,  1  pound  protein  sup¬ 
plement  and  28.75  pounds  of  hay  per  cwt. 
of  gain  produced. 

Edington  and  Bell.  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  are  now  doing 
some  extensive  investigational  work  rela¬ 
tive  to  apoplexy  in  feeding  lambs.  Their 
evidence  from  a  progress  report,  while 
not  conclusive,  indicates  this  ailment  is 
due  to  a  highly  poisonous  substance 
originating  in  the  small  intestine.  Simi¬ 
lar  disease  has  been  produced  by  in¬ 
oculation  in  both  lambs  and  experimental 
laboratory  animals.  Its  similarity  to  the 
pulpy-kidney  disease  of  Australia,  and  to 
the  so-called  entero-toxemia  of  nursing 
lambs  in  Texas  and  other  range  States,  is 
also  brought  out  by  these  investigators. 
Tests  are  now  being  conducted  to  formu¬ 
late  feeds  and  rations  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  the  disease. 

Other  station  work  tends  to  show 
initial  feeding  plays  an  important  role 
in  control  of  this  disease.  Light,  bulky 
feeds,  using  considerable  oats,  seem  very 
desirable  as  a  precautionary  preventive 
for  the  first  part  of  the  feeding  period. 

Palatability  is  an  important  point, 
whether  with  animals  or  humans.  In  a 
general  way  it  is  safe  to  say  that  what 
we  like  in  types  of  substantial  food  will 
be  better  for  us  than  what  is  unpalatable, 
even  though  its  nutritive  quality  may  be 
high.  Nature  makes  the  individual  a 
better  judge  of  this  matter. 
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Write  fo  Desk  K-39-D v  Animal  Industry  Dept . 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  sell  Parke,  Davis  products 


"J"  ELECTRIC  FENCER  Corcteed  $15.00 

Circular.  R.  WARREN  JONES  -  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

|  SWINE 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds.  P.  China’s.  Berks,  Durocs,  Chesters. 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs.  $4.00:  8  weeks, 
$5.  30  lbs.,  $6:  40  lbs.,  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  I>.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  sendee  boars  of  select  breeding,  immunized  for 
cholera,  ready  for  heavy  service.  Cross  your  sow’s  on 
these  fine  young  boars,  it  will  increase  your  litters  and 
strengthen  the  vitality  of  your  pigs.  A  fine  lot  of  bred 
gilts  due  to  farrow  in  March  and  April.  8  weeks  old 
pigs  after  March  15th.  Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

WALTER  LUX  &  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester*Whites  cross  or  the  Berkshiro-Chesler  cross. 

All  healthy  pood  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs — 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  8  weeks  old,  $4.75  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  ! 

Dailey  Stock  Farm  ,oss  Lexington,  Mass. 

A  few  nice  Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  O.I.C. 
crossed— 6-7  wks.,  $4.50  ea.  8-9  wks.,  $5.  Ship  C.O.D. 

DEPENDABLE  PICS  ,  .  . 

Chester.  White,  O.  I.  C.,  Yorkshire  crossed.  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire.  Poland.  Duroc,  Hampshire  crosses:  6.  8.  10.  12 
weeks  old.  Ship  2  or  more  at  $4.50.  $5.  $5.50,  $6.  $6.50 
ca.  Triple  vaccination  if  desired  50c  ea.  Selected  young 
boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all  ages. 
Chas  Davis,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  .  .  . 

Registered— purebred  farrowed  from''  out- 
standing  sows  early  March.  Fine  young  breed- 
ing  boars.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS  Midlothian,  Virginia 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Boars  all  ages,  bred  gilts,  tried  sows  and  pigs.  Papers 
furnished.  E.  A.  PRETTYMAN,  Farmington,  Delaware 

INI  TDnr  RA  ADC  Several  fancy  Durocs,  8 
YJ  U IVUL  DU/\I\J  months  old.  weighing 
175-200.  CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N.  SCIPI0  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

n  |  O  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Unre- 
U.  1.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  K.  HILL.  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  October  thoroughbred  Berkshire  pigs. 

J.  WALTER  BRENDLE,  -  LITTLEST0WN,  PA. 

C  O  „  I  „  Registered  Berkshire  Fall  Boars. 

r  or  oaie  william  h.  price,  barton,  n.  y. 

DOGS 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

A.K.C.  register.  Wonderful  home  dogs.  SENECA  SAINT 
BEKNAIU)  KENNEL,  A.  R.  Buck,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  l’honc  13  F21 

T3UREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  2  months  old.  Dandies, 
males,  $10:  females.  $5.  Special  price  on  litter  lots. 

0.  H.  RILEY,  -  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

OOCKER  SPANIEL  PU PPI ES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
V  Males,  $10.:  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  Hlghgate  Center,  Vermont 

DEG  English  Shepherd,  Pomeranian  and  Wire  Terrier 
II  Puppies.  Eligible  registration.  All  very  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  GEORGE  MANLEY  -  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 

GREAT  DANES  —  Magnificent  young  males,  spayed 
females.  FARMH0LM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

OREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
U  dies.  BARLOW  FARM,  SUGAR  GROVE,  PENNA. 

DAT  T  TPQ  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

VaV/L/LvIIIvO  Ped.  RAILW  AY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings,  N.Y. 

DEAUTIFUL  Collie  Puppies— Eligible  for  Registration. 

**  MRS.  R.  P,  FRANCIS,  R.  3,  Middleport,  New  York 

Raaiilifiil  6  Month  Spayed  FEMALE  COLLIE,  QIC 

DCdUIIIUI  FAYKE  KENNELS  •  Sivanton,  Vermont 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Pedigreed  COLLIES  JXZZWW. 

Purebred  Male  Irish  Terrier  Youn”sA  New  vwk 

SCOTTISH  TERRIER  PU  PPI  ES— Pedigreed,  shipped 
on  approval.  Springdale  Kennels,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  lieel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

UEWFOUNDUND  PUPPIES— Farm  raised.  Reg.  A.  K.  C.  Price 

H  reasonable.  C.  W.  MARTIN,  R.  D.  1,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

DAT  Terrier  Puppies— Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
11  guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Stafford,  Kansas 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  CO  LUTE  PUPS-Prices 
1  reasonable.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  It.  No.  1,  Oncouta,  N.  V. 

WIRE  FOXTERRIERS  —  WILL  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 
TH0S.  GANNON,  GRANT  AVE.,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

Cowdogs,  English  Shepherd  nmayson* 

.%  GOATS  | 

PUREBRED  SAANEN  BUCK  KIDS  —  offered  at  re¬ 
duced  prices  if  taken  while  under  2  months  old. 
Descriptions  and  prices  sent  upon  request. 

MEADOW  RIDGE  GOAT  DAIRY  -  DERBY.  N.  Y. 

MILK  GOATS — Toggenberg,  French  Alpine  and  San  eons 
grades:  soon  to  freshen,  PONY  FARM,  Himrod.  N.  Y, 


The  Outlook  for  Hogs 

Government  reports  indicate  that  for 
the  remainder  of  the  current  hog  market¬ 
ing  year,  which  ends  September  30, 
supplies  of  hogs  for  market  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  But 
the  larger  marketings  will  he  offset  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  smaller  storage 
stocks  of  pork  and  lard  now  on  hand. 
Consumer  demand  for  hog  products  this 
Spring  and  Summer,  however,  may  be  less 
favorable  than  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Seasonal  changes  in  hog  prices  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  of  this  year  are 
expected  to  be  more  nearly  normal  than 
they  were  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Some  weakness  in  hog  prices  probably 
may  develop  during  the  late  Spring  and 
early  Summer  as  marketings  of  Fall  pigs 
increase.  After  midsummer,  prices  may 
advance  somewhat  with  the  seasonal  re¬ 
duction  in  market  supplies. 

In  view  of  the  high  hog-corn  price  ratio 
in  the  past  six  months  and  the  present 
low  "level  of  hog  production  in  many  areas, 
it  is  expected  that  the  1938  Spring  pig 
crop  will  be  larger  than  that  of  1937. 
This  will  mean  larger  marketings  of  hogs 
in  the  first  half  (October  through  March) 
of  the  1938-39  marketing  year  than  in 
the  same  period  of  the  curent  season. 

Hog  prices  rose  almost  steadily  from 
late  January  to  mid-March,  chiefly  as  a 
result  of  the  decrease  in  marketings  dur¬ 
ing  the  period.  The  average  price  of  hogs 
at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended  March  12 
was  $9.39,  the  highest  weekly  average  at 
that  market  since  late  October. 

The  number  of  hogs  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  44.4  million  head,  or 
about  1.5  million  head  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.  Nearly  all  of  the  increase  was 
in  the  Corn  Belt  States.  Ordinarily  the 
change  in  the  number  of  hogs  on  farms  is 
a  fairly  good  indication  of  the  change  in 
the  hog  marketings  from  year  to  year  for 
the  period  January  through  September. 
The  number  on  farms  on  January  1,  this 
year,  therefore,  indicates  that  marketings 
from  January  through  September  1938 
will  be  materially  larger  than  a  year 
eaidier. 


Brewery  Grains  for  Hogs 

What  is  the  value  of  brewers’  grain  for 
feeding  hogs?  I  have  been  using  some  of 
it.  mixing  it  with  a  little  garbage.  I  am 
often  caused  to  wonder  if  it  is  of  much 
value.  I  have  about  100  pigs  from  100 
to  150  pounds  down  to  the  young  ones.  I 
can  buy  all  the  corn  I  need  for  $30  per 
ton.  j.  h.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

Due  to  their  high  fiber  and  moisture 
content  wet  brewers’  grains  should  not  be 
fed  to  exceed  two  or  three  pounds  per 
head  daily  to  hogs  weighing  from  100 
pounds  up.  With  corn  at  $30,  wet  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  are  wrorth  in  feeding  value 
about  15  cents  per  bushel  or  approxi¬ 
mately  $6  per  ton. 

With  corn  at  $30  and  hogs  at  present 
prices  there  is  a  fair  margin  of  profit  in 
feeding  if  properly  supplemented  and  fed 
to  healthy  hogs.  The  trinity  mixture  fed 
to  the  extent  of  10  percent,  consisting  of 
fishmeal  or  tankage,  300  pounds;  Alfalfa 
meal,  200  pounds ;  and  linseed  meal,  100 
pounds,  makes  a  good  supplement.  Also 
use  good-quality  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks,  a 
mineral  mixture  of  equal  parts  salt, 
steamed  bonemeal  and  ground  limestone 
with  access  to  it  at  all  times,  and  good 
pasture  or  forage  in  Summer  for  best 
gains.  k.  w.  d. 


Feeding  Ewes 

T  have  a  few  Shropshire  sheep.  What 
grain  should  I  feed  the  ewes  after  lamb¬ 
ing.  Should  the  ewes  have  grain  morning 
and  evening  or  beets  in  the  morning  and 
grain  in  evening?  a.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  good  grain  mixture  for  breeding  ewes 
nursing  lambs  consists  of  shelled  corn, 
300  lbs. ;  whole  oats,  200  lbs. ;  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  Make  a  mineral  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
Dicalcium  phosphate,  iodized  stock  salt 
and  ground  limestone.  Add  20  lbs  of  this 
mineral  mixture  to  the  grain  mixture 
mentioned  and  mix  them  well  together. 
Keep  the  mineral  mixture  before  all  live¬ 
stock  at  all  times,  so  they  may  take  it 
as  desired. 

Feed  sufficient  of  the  grain  mixture  to 
keep  the  ewes  in  good  condition  and  milk 
flow.  They  should  be  fed  some  of  the 
grain  mentioned  several  weeks  before 
lambing,  but,  do  not  get  them  too  fat 
Beets  would  be  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  some  of  the  grain.  r.  w.  d. 


Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

MONDAY,  MAY  2nd,  1938 

6  Selected  Bulls  •  45  Beautiful  Females 

Consisting  of  the  Choice  Selection  from  Maryland’s  Outstanding  Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Herds. 
Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  particulars. 

JOS.  M.  VIAL,  Secretary,  W.  ALAN  McGREGOR,  Sale  Manager, 

College  Park,  Maryland  Worton,  Maryland 


AY  RSHIRES 


] 


50  AYRSHIRES  50 

At  Auction,  Saturday,  April  23rd 

IN  THE 

SYCAMORE  FARMS 

QUALITY  SALE 

The  cows  and  the  dams  of  all  heifers  and 
bulls  have  Herd  Test  records  that  aver¬ 
age-12,209  lbs.  4.27%  milk,  521  lbs.  fat. 

For  Catalog  Write 

SYCAMORE  FARMS 

DOUGLASSVILLE,  PENNA. 


For  TYPE 


Ayrshires  are  built  right 
in  feet,  legs  and  udder 

Write  for  literature 
and  list  of  breeders 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

90  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

■*! 


REG.  AYRSHIRE  BULL  FOR  SALE! 

Yearling.  A.  It.  BUCK  -  Waterloo,!?*.  Y. 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  SALE 

Friday,  April  22,  1938 

12:30  P.  M. 

2  miles  east  of  Waynesboro.  Pa.,  along  State  High¬ 
way  Route  Number  16.  Easily  reached  by  motor. 

30  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 


14  COWS 


10  HEIFERS 


Daughters  of  May  Royals  Actor  139652,  Majestys 
Fearless  Brookmeads  Gladiator  213104  Rocking¬ 
ham  Prince  Rex  237172. 

6  Bull  Calves,  1  to  7  months  old. 

Accredited  for  T.  B.  and  Bangs. 

8  Young  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes 
with  their  lambs 

1  Two  Year  Old  Ram. 

A  FEW  HAMPSHIRE  SOWS  AND  PIGS 
For  Catalogue  Write 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


FRITZLYN  GUERNSEYS 

Special  offering  of  hull  calves  from  1 
month  to  10  months  of  age.  Adv.  Reg. 
dams  by  high-production  May  Rose  sires. 
Accredited  for  T.B.  &  Bang’s  Disease.  See 
them  or  write  for  full  information. 

WM.  F.  FRETZ  -  Pipersville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

13  months  old,  out  of  Slieldegren  Fluffy  bv  Slieldegren 
Ambassador,  a  grandson  of  Langwater  Defender 
Fluffy’  O.  R.  as  a  four-year  old  was  608.4  pounds  of 
butt  erf  at  and  11,628  of  milk.  Herd  T.  R  and 
bloodtested.  Can  be  seen  at  the  — 

W.  R.  VEDDER  ESTATE  AT  LEEDS.  NEW  YORK 
Communicate  with  Mrs.  T.  Howard  Smith,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  CALVES 

Sired  by  Cathedral  King’s  Caesar,  out  of  Reservation 
Patty  AR.  and  a  daughter  of  Highland  Magellan. 

Green  Tree  Farms,  419  Woodbridge  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


QUALITY  OFFERING! 

Registered  Jersey  Females 

any  ago  somo  springing.  Yearling  show  bull,  bull  calves 
Sybils  and  Nobels. 

Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Inspection  Invited 
L.  D.  COWDEN  -  FREllONIA,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


R°*d’5  En<*  Hereford*,  Cherry  Plain,  Rensa.  Co.,  N.  V. 

Bred  cows,  yearling  bulls,  registered,  accredited. 


[ 


RABBITS 


WANTED  ! 

round.  H.  COCHRAN, 


500  RABBITS  PER  MONTH— 

7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any 
breed,  premium  paid  year 

Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J 


Q 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ID 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

We  are  offering  at  this  time  a  few  choice  bulls 
and  heifers.  These  cattle  are  real  foundation 
material  for  the  man  wanting  quality  Angus  of 
the  Better  kind.  Priced  so  you  can  afford  them. 
Herd  Federally  Accredited. 

BETHEL  FARM  Inc., 

PINE  PLAINS,  (DUTCHESS  CO.)  NEW  YORK 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattla  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE! 

10  Commercial  Angus  2-Year-Old  Heifers 

All  Briarcliff  breeding.  Ready  to  calve  this  Spring  to 
service  of  registered  son  of  Briarcliff  Protestor,  which 
is  also  for  sale.  Attractive  price  for  the  lot 
.Bloodtested  and  Accredited. 

HAMLET  HILL  FARM  -  SALISBURY.  CONN. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MlJ. 

FOUR  THICKSET  —  Well  bred,  registered  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bull  calves.  6-8  mo.  old.  Herd  State  Approved 
Bangs  Free.  CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  y! 


HOLSTEINS 


1 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  bred.  T.  B.  and  Blood- Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs 
of  4.1%  milk  in  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

BARTON, 
NEW  YORK 


E.  H.  FOSTER, 


110  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

at  Public  Auction,  Earlvllle,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday,  April  12,  at  10  A.  M. 

Accredited,  negative:  mastitis  charts  with  milking 
animals,  vaccinated. 

70  Fre*h  and  Close  Springers. 

15  Bulls  ready  for  service. 

25  Young  Calves,  mostly  heifers. 

Send  now  for  catalog  to  sales  manager, 

K.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  -  Mexico,  New  York 

|  HORSES  and  PONIES 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 


ii 


The  Good  Kind” 


No  better  selection  m  America.  Come  to  see  them 
now  and  be  convinced.  Priced  to  sell.  Terms  to 
responsible  parties.  Will  deliver  any  place  in  United 
States,  or  to  the  Canadian  border. 

A  W.  GREEN,  -  M I  D  DLEFIELD,  OHIO 

3o  miles  east  of  Cleveland  on  Route  No.  87. 

At  Stud  Percheron  Stallions 

Grand  Champion  LOCARNO,  imported  grev  fee 
$50.00:  CAVALIER  II.  EGOTIST  ahd  lA GO S  breed 
mg,  fee  $25.00:  KONCARCAEYPS,  the  breeds  greatest 
living  sire.  —  closed  book.  ^ 

MADREY  FARM,  -  BREWSTER.  NEW  YORK 


AT  STUD—  Registered  Belgian  Stallions 

one  imported  Sorrel  with  light  mane  and  tail;  one  Am¬ 
erican  bred  Roan:  also  a  few  choice  imported  mares  for 
sale.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE!  BELGIANS  ^mare! 

Sorrels  and  Roans.  The  best  in  the  east.  Come  and  be 
convinced.  Reasonably  priced.  Satisfaction  with  every 
sale.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  .  .  .  Beaver,  Pa. 

FOR  SAI  F  *>a'r,  Clyde  Dales.  Brothers  6-7. 
t  uu  matched,  weight  3500.  Three  Belgian 

S-TAKH  r'v  u,Sevml£en  mohUls  stud  colt. 

STANLEY  WOOD,  Wayne  Co.,  SAVANNAH.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE!  — Pair  Matched  Black  207«T  Mares 

Pair  t>  year  old  Geldings,  and  other  work  horses.  BROAD 
MEADOWS  FARM,  20  Virginia  Road,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE  Eurel»red 'BELGIAN  STALLION. 

*  Farceur  Breeding.  Ready  for 

service.  For  particulars  write — 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS.  SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 

Heavy  £  Handy-weight  S35^'k„TfKSSS£*S 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler.  Chariton.  Iowa 

FOR  SALE  *  percheron  mares. 

1  YI*  ***““  ■  BREEDING  :  Laet  and  Don  Again 

REED  BROTHERS  FARM  -  Rocky  Hill,  New  Jersey 

5  !ft^ETE?ED/ERC(PI?OTi  STALLIONS. 
-jt°o  years.  Grandsons  of  Hesitations.  3  are  blacks 
2  daik  greys.  B.  C.  DOTTEBER  -  Mill  Hall,  Pa, 

SHETLAND  PONIES  from  which  to  select? 

,  .  Buy  them  CHEAP 

($36-5501  and  raise  them  with  the  children.  Come  to— 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Route  No.  52,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  Short  Hom  cattJe 

.  good  as  money  can  buy. 

&  a  daKd  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER.  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Any  quantity,  at  once.  Will  pay  60c  each,  delivered 

one JYa’w n*  0U11C6S-  Payments  prompt. 

ROCKLAND  FARM,  .  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y, 
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liOER  OF  CHAM 


Write  Yourself  a 
Bigger  Milk  Check — 

When  a  sore  teat  may  mean  a  lost  quarter, 
and  when  cuts,  chaps,  bruises  hold  up  the 
milk  flow  and  other  more  serious  troubles 
appear,  guard  teat  and  udder  health  by 
prompt,  liberal  and  regular  applications  of 
Bag  Balm.  There’s  nothing  like  its  pene¬ 
trating  action,  that  makes  Bag  Balm  so 
valuable  in  treating  caked  bag,  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  many  common  ills. 

But — as  a  word  of  caution — be  sure  you  get  genu¬ 
ine  Bag  Balm,  and  not  something  that  sounds  or 
looks  like  Bag  Balm.  Imitations  cannot  give  you 
the  results  of  Bag  Balm’s  exclusive,  time-tested 
ingredients.  Clean  and  pleasant  to  use — keeps 
teats  and  udders  soft  and  pliable — cannot  taint 
milk.  604  for  big-value  package  at  feed,  drug  and 
general  stores  or  by  mail  postpaid.  FIRST  AID — 
Free  Book — 32  pages,  illustrated;  veterinary  ad¬ 
vice  on  many  cow  ailments.  Send  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  9-A,  LYNDONVILIE,  VERMONT 


BIG  10-OZ. 
PACKAGE 
ONLY  600 


BAG  BALM 


Like  many  other  problems  of  the  Maine 
farmer  today,  the  question  how  and  what 
to  feed  your  dairy  cows  to  make  a  profit, 
is  one  of  vast  interest  and  concern  to  the 
dairy  farmer,  I  believe.  Over  25  years  I 
have  been  in  the  business  of  caring  for 
young  stock  and  dairy  cows,  some  of  the 
time  at  a  fair  profit.  I  have  sold  milk 
and  made  butter,  but  in  either  case,  dis¬ 
tance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  making  milk 
for  which  I  am  receiving  $1.60  per  cwt. 
net  at  the  door.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen, 
when  it  is  shipped  to  Boston,  and  sold  at 
the  retail  prices  there,  that  the  profit 
goes  to  someone  besides  the  farmer  back 
in  Maine.  He  may  spend  his  sleepless 
nights  puzzling  how  to  feed  and  care  for 
his  cows  to  make  more  profit,  rising 
early  to  put  his  plans  and  schemes  into 
practice,  only  to  be  met  by. -the  same  ex¬ 
perience  again  and  again.  - 

The  past  five  years  feeding  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  following  formula  has 
made  more  milk  per  pound  of  grain  fed 
at  a  greater  profit  than  any  other  ration 
I  have  ever  used  :  For  one  ton  mixed  ra¬ 
tion  I  use  500  pounds  dried  brewers’ 
grain,  500  pounds  corn  gluten.  200  pounds 
41-percent  cottonseed  meal,  200  pounds 
wheat  bran,  700  pounds  cornmeal,  1  per¬ 
cent  each  of  steamed  ground  bonemeal, 
salt  and  ground  limestone.  I  am  making 
from  3 Yu  to  four  pounds  of  milk  to  each 
pound  of  grain  fed  on  this  formula  at  the 
present  time.  I  also  use  corn  silage 
twice  a  day,  besides  plenty  of  good  hay. 

As  it  is  St.  Patrick’s  Day  we  might 
think  that  it  will  soon  be  time  to  turn 
the  cows  to  pasture  again,  but  old  Win¬ 
ter  seems  to  be  shifting  the  snowy  chaff 
from  his  pockets  well  into  the  lap  of 
Spring,  as  it  looks  this  morning  as  if  we 
were  in  for  a  real  old-fashioned  north¬ 
easter.  Yesterday  was  a  nice  day  and 
we  sawed  wood,  some  dry  yellow  birch  to 
piece  out  the  supply  in  the  shed  for  the 
cook  stove.  Today  we  will  mix  grain 
and  let  the  storm  rage  on.  f.  l.  p. 


Suffolk  Horses  Bring  High 
Prices  at  Public  Auction 

Interested  people  from  nearly  every 
Eastern  State  attended  the  auction  of 
purebred  Suffolk  horses  held  on  March  3 
at  the  fair  grounds,  Flemington,  N.  J., 
by  the  Trumans’  Stud  Farm  of  Bushnell, 
Ill.  A  crowd,  estimated  at  close  to  one 
thousand  people,  packed  the  sales  pavil¬ 
ion  to  Avatch  this  interesting  event. 

In  the  sale  were  16  imported  stallions 
and  mares  and  15  American  bred  stallions 
and  mares  consigned  by  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  eastern  breeders. 

The  horses  brought  exceptionally  good 
prices  considering  that  this  was  the  first 
event  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  East, 
which  is  not  considered  as  good  a  horse 
country  as  the  Middle  West.  The  31 
horses  sold  for  an  average  of  $802.61,  the 
stallions  bringing  an  average  of  $1,236.11, 
and  the  mares  an  average  of  $625.  The 
16  imported  horses  averaged  $1,159.07, 
and  the  15  American  bred  animals  aver¬ 
aged  $422.  The  highest  priced  animal  in 
the  sale  Avas  the  stallion  sold  to  Edward 
R.  Johnston  for  $3,700. 


The  largest  buyer  was  the  Cleghorn 
Corporation  of  Longwood,  Md.,  who  pur¬ 
chased  four  head  for  a  total  of  $5,175. 
The  second  largest  buyer  Avas  Edward  R. 
Johnston  of  RectortoAvn,  Va.,  who  pur¬ 
chased  three  head  for  a  total  of  $5,100. 

Mulhoeaway  Farm  of  Clinton,  N.  J., 
breeders  of  Suffolk  horses,  consigned  four 
fillies  and  provided  free  lunch  to  over  400 
persons.  The  auctioneer  Avas  Col.  Fred 
Reppert  of  Decatur,  Ind.,  assisted  by 
Col.  Drake  of  Joliet.  Ill.,  and  Col.  Van 
Pelt  of  Whitehouse,  N.  J. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y. 
Sheep  Breeders 

The  annual  Washington  County  Sheep 
Breeders’  Spring  “hob-nob’’  Avas  held  at 
the  Cambridge  Toavu  Hall  in  Center  Cam¬ 
bridge,  March  31  and  emphasized  those 
practices  in  sheep  management  which 
tend  to  bring  better  returns  on  sheep- 
farm  operation. 

Two  shearing  contests,  one  with  power 
clippers  and  one  with  hand  shears,  Avere 
the  feature  attractions  of  the  day.  These 
shearing  contests  Avere  judged  on  the 
basis  of  speed,  freedom  from  cuts  on 
sheep,  freedom  from  second  cuts  in  avooI. 
method  of  handling  sheep  Avhile  shearing 
and  appearance  of  fleece  when  finished. 
A  pure  avooI  blanket  and  other  prizes 
Avere  offered  as  attractions  for  the  com¬ 
petitors  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 

Prof.  Harold  Willman,  extension  sheep 
specialist  at  the  N.  1'.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  was  in  charge  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  drenching  to  control  internal 
parasites,  on  tagging,  on  foot  trimming, 
and  also  staged  a  prepared  exhibit  of 
sheep  parasites. 

KenAvood  Mills,  of  Albany,  presented, 
by  means  of  sound  movies,  “The  Uses  of 
Wool.”  Three  local  sheep  breeders  gave 
short  discussions  of  just  how  sheep  rais¬ 
ing  fits  into  their  farming  enterprise. 
Prof.  Willman  made  a  summary  of  the 
questionnaires  which  Avere  answered  by 
many  sheep  groAvers  of  the  county  and 
through  those  answers  showed  the  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  being  followed  and  re¬ 
sults  obtained. 


Pigs  Have  Rickets 

I  have  tAVo  pigs  born  last  of  August 
weighing  80  pounds  each.  About  a  month 
ago  they  began  to  act  as  though  it  hurt 
them  to  stand  up  or  walk.  They  Avill 
shift  from  one  foot  to  another  when 
standing  still  and  sometimes  go  down  on 
their  knees.  I  have  been  feeding  mainly 
red-dog  middlings  and  some  raw,  and 
lately,  cooked  small  potatoes,  also  fed  a 
little  cornmeal,  but  not  for  a  Aveek  or 
more.  A.  c.  t. 

The  condition  mentioned  about  the  pigs 
is  probably  rickets,  caused  by  receiving 
insufficient  amounts  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  regular  quantities.  These  may 
be  supplied  easily  and  cheaply  in  the  form 
of  Nopco  or  other  standard  vitamin  con¬ 
centrates,  also  by  using  crude  cod  liver 
oil.  dose  one  tablespoonful  on  feed  twice 
daily.  Also  keep  leafy  alfalfa  avail¬ 
able  in  racks  at  all  times,  throw  away  the 
stemmy  refuse  each  day,  or  feed  it  to  dry 
coavs  or  young  stock.  Make  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts,  iodized 
stock  salt,  ground  limestone,  and  steamed 
bone  meal  and  keep  before  all  livestock 
at  all  times  in  clean  dry  container. 

B.  AV.  D. 


Samford  Ruler,  sold  to  Cleghorn  Corporation  of  Longicood,  Maryland,  for  $2,000. 


Mixing  My  Own  Dairy 
Ration 


Only  4 Inches  of  Rubber 
to  Wash 


The  fastest,  cleanest,  best  milker  ever 
built!  Adjustable.  Stainless  Steel  Pail. 
Milk  travels  only  4  inches  instead  of 
4  feet.  Lower  bacteria  count.  Bigger 
Premium  Checks!  Investigate — write  for  Free  Surge 
Book  and  Easy  Monthly  Terms  now! 

BABS0N  BROS.,  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  3074,  Chicago, U.S  A. 


DON’T  LET  HORSES  SUFFER 

from  Coughs  .Colds,  indigestion. 
Worms.  A  grand  conditioner. 
Used  over  50  years.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  postpaid  —  65c  and 
$1.25 .(Formerly  of  Toledo, Ohio) 
NEWTON  HORSE  MED.  CO. 
5170  Hillsboro,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Suvgehfilher 


M-L  lives 


(Tetrochlorethylene  C.T.) 

WHEN  YOU  GIVE  NEMA  CAPSULES 
TO  SHEEP  YOU  CAN  DESTROY  NINE 


Remove  costly  Stomach  Worms,  Large 
Roundworms,  Hookworms  in  Sheep, 
Other  Livestock,  Hogs,  Dogs,  Foxes. 
Safe — Easy  to  Give — Effective — Low  Cost 


FREE  WORM  BULLETINS 
I  Worm  Bulletin  No.  650  tells  you  the  right  way 
to  worm  livestock  and  No.  661  the  right  way  to 
worm  poultry.  Helpful,  Practical,  Instruct, ve. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO..  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


See  Puffiness  Go 


Quick  Relief 
Saves  Horse 
for  Next  Day’s 
Seeding . . . 


Puffy  knees  mean  time 
lost  during  the  busy 
planting  season.  You 
must  give  your  horse 
quick  relief  if  you  want 
to  use  him  next  day. 
Absorbine  does  this.  It 
sends  an  increased  blood 
supply  to  the  sore  mus¬ 
cle  area  where  puffiness  shows.  And  the  blood 
carries  off  the  congestion  quickly.  Use  Absorbine 
before  and  after  the  day’s  work.  Will  not  blister. 
Used  by  farmers  for  over  40  years!  $2.50  a 
bottle.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Ma33. 


Absorblne’s  action  goes 
direct  to  sore  area 


ABSORBINE 


Fireproof,  lightning-proof, 
storm-proof,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ross  Metal  Silo 
allows  full  expansion  and 
contraction  without  permi  t- 
ting  the  joints  to  leak.  No 
hoops  to  adj  ust ;  no  caulking 
necessary.  The  non-porous 
walls  of  the  Ross  prevent 
spoilage  from  freezing  and 
preserve  full  food  value  of 
your  crops.  Write  for  our 
proposition  before  you  buy. 


ROSS  CUTTERS  &  SILOS 

413  Warder  St.  Springfield,  Ohio 


See  the  4  inch  ALL  CORK 

IIAVERLY 

hiik  croies 

and  THE  CLEAN  EASY  PORTABLE 

MILKER 

at  Your 
Local  Dealer 
or  at  Factory , 
East  SYRACUSE,N.Y. 


Dealers  Wanted 


FOR  CAKED  UDDERS 
CRACKED  TEATS,  WOUNDS 

WBm 

Kenton,  Ohio 


CORONA  MFG.  C0.EE 


INMAN  MILKER 

£oa/j2si  cm.  iAe.  Covin 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  on  New  Hinman 
Standard  Milkor.  It’s  faster — milks  more 
cows  per  hour.  Less  strippings.  Low  vacuum. 
Best  ever  produced  in  our  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  150,000  Hinmans  sold. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 
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Analysis  of  Dairymen’s  League  Audit 


$6,000,000,  while  without  Milk  Control, 
rebates  averaged  about  $1,500,000  a  year. 

This  larger  saviug  in  “kick-backs”  was 
not,  however,  passed  on  to  producers. 
Salaries  were  jumped  $100,000 ;  $130,000 
more  were  used  for  supplies ;  $50,000 
more  spent  for  taxes  and  licenses;  $11,- 
000  more  for  professional  services ;  $150,- 
000  more  in  handling  and  processing 
expense  {with  less  milk  to  be  handled). 

Although  the  volume  of  sales  by  the 
League  as  a  dealer  was  a  trifle  larger 
than  during  rlie  corresponding  1936  period, 
net  dollar  return  dropped  $770,000.  Over 
$500,000  more  in  gross  sales  were  made 
in  cream  and  manufactured  products  than 
in  1936 ;  yet  $250,000  less  was  returned 
to  members  for  their  milk  in  these  classes. 
For  fluid  milk,  $520,000  less  was  re¬ 
turned.  Butiter  sales  increased  by  1S5.000 
pounds,  evaporated  milk  by  246,000  cases, 
skim-milk  by  12,000,000  pounds  (for 
which  but  $3,400  was  received)  and  skim 
powder  sales  increased  4,000,000  pounds. 

Cream  and  Butter  Purchases 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
purchase  by  the  League  of  cream,  milk 
products  and  other  products  from  sources 
other  than  through  its  membership.  For 
the  first  six  months,  these  purchases 
amounted  to  $366,709.41;  for  the  second 
six  months  to  $375,444.06 ;  and  for  the 
last  six  months  the  cost  was  $548,561.32. 
Thus,  purchases  of  this  type  would  appear 
to  represent  a  current,  annual  outlay  of 
$1,100,000,  as  against  $742,000  for  the 
preceding  year. 

These  purchases  consist  principally  of 
cream  and  butter,  all  but  a  small  part 
of  which  were  brought  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  Dairies  in  Maine,  and  Land  o’Lakes 
in  Wisconsin.  Out-of-state  cream  pur¬ 
chases  for  resale  through  branches  in¬ 
creased  from  $44,250  between  April  and 
September,  1936,  to  $125,650  between 
April  and  September,  1937.  Similarly, 
butter  purchases  jumped  from  $162,215 
to  $218,150  for  these  two  six  months’ 
periods.  In  1936,  heaviest  purchases  were 


in  .Tilly  and  November.  In  1937,  up  to 
September,  heaviest  purchases  were  in 
August  and  September,  during  which  last 
named  month  the  high  point  was  reached 
over  an  IS  months’  period. 

Aside  from  the  list  of  the  larger  pur¬ 
chases  made  by  the  League,  which  ap¬ 
pears  elsewhere  on  this  page,  other  deal¬ 
ers  who  sold  to  the  League  were  Wood- 
lawn  Farm  Dairy  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
(skim  condensed),  Elroy  Co-op.  Dairy 
Assn.,  Elroy,  Wis.  (skim  powder),  Con¬ 
solidated  Badger  Co-op.  Assn.,  Shawano, 
Wis.  (skim  powder),  Fairmont  Creamery 
Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.  (cream),  Janssen  Dairy 
Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  Borden  Co. 
(fluid  milk). 

During  1937  approximately  $100,000 
were  spent  in  buying  eggs,  orange  drink, 
acidophilus,  tomato  juice,  chocolate 
drink,  Bosco,  O'boy  and  Vizoy.  Reported 
sales  of  eggs,  orange  drink  and  tomato 
juice  indicate  a  net  loss  of  $86,000  to 
League  members  on  these  items  over  a 
period  of  18  months. 

Loss  on  Dairymen’s  News 

The  League  publishes  a  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  called  Dairymen'’  s  League  News. 
Each  member  is  compelled  to  buy  this  pa¬ 
per  under  the  terms  of  his  contract  at 
the  cost  of  $1  per  year.  This  charge  is 
deducted  from  the  revenue  due  each  mem¬ 
ber. 

For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1937,  a 
net  loss  of  $7,534.61  was  sustained  in  the 
operation  of  the  News.  Income,  including 
circulation  (approximately  $35,000  from 
League  members)  and  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  totaled  $69,193.61.  Expenses  amount¬ 
ed  to  $76,728.22,  made  up  principally  of 
$31,850.30  in  salaries  and  $21,370.89  cost 
of  printing. 

Net  operating  loss  has  increased.  As 
against  a  previous  yearly  deficit  of  $7,- 
534.61,  the  deficit  for  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1937  was  $7,S07.8S, 
i.  e.,  an  estimated  annual  rate  of  $15,600. 


Dealers  Selling  Cream,  Butter  Etc.,  to  Dairymen’s  League 
April,  1936,  to  September,  1937 


Name  &  Location 


Item  Cost 


Land  o’Lakes,  Minneapolis,  Minn . Butter 

New  England  Dairies,  Maine . Cream 

Miller-Richardson  Co.,  Lowville,  N.  Y . Cheese 

Hawes  Dairy  Co.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y . Butter 

C.  W.  Burckhalter,  New  York  City ..  Skim  Cond.  &  Powder 

Challenge  C.  &  B.  Assn.,  Los  Angeles . Skim  Powder 

Wisconsin  Co-op.  Cr  ,  Assn.,  Elroy,  Wis . Skim  Powder 

Turtle  Lake  Creamery  Corp.,  Turtle  Lake,  Wis . Cream 

Ward  Dry  Milk  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn . Skim  Cond. 

Orrville  Milk  Cond.  Co.,  Orrville,  Ohio  . Skim  Cond. 

Brighton  Place  Dairy  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y . Skim 

Pioneer  Ice  Cream  Div.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y . ....Cream 

Borden  Farm  Prod,  of  Mich.,  Detroit . Skim  Powder 

Goshen  Milk  Cond.  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind . Skim  Cond. 

Sparks  Dairy  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . Cream 


*$322,000.00 

*330,812.35 

69,053.61 

*32,897.75 

27,432.93 

9,200.00 

8,243.70 

7,000.00 

7,487.50 

6.233.60 

7.547.60 
6,629.00 
6,496.89 
4,049.52 
1,250.00 


*  Approximate. 


Breeding  Dairy  Cattle 

The  dairymen  should  use  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  selection  of  the  bull  he  is 
going  to  use  in  stock  improvement.  Be 
sure  that  the  bull  is  of  good  lineage  and 
has  certain  qualities  such  as  good  head, 
short  round  neck,  straight  back,  heavy 
broad  hips,  short  legs,  an  amiable  dis¬ 
position,  heavy  chest  and  a  good  general 
conformation. 

Use  discretion  in  choosing  the  cow  if 
you  intend  to  raise  the  offspring.  The 
cow  should  have  a  good  milking  record, 
free  of  any  deformities  and  be  as  close  to 
her  breed  in  conformation  as  possible. 

The  dairyman  who  is  trying  to  bring 
up  the  production  of  his  herd  should  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  heredity.  We 
know  that  the  cows  will  show  prominent 
heredity  for  at.  least  three  generations  of 
breeding  and  will  gradually  decrease  into 
the  earlier  generations.  Therefore  it  is 
essential  to  consider  the  pedigree  of  the 
bull,  as  this  is  a  deciding  factor.  The 
bull  is  the  one  that  is  to  improve  the 
herd.  A  good  grade  bull  may  make  a 
good  sire,  if  bis  ancestry  is  known  and 
proved  for  at  least  three  generations.  A 
purebred  bull  usually  brings  better  re¬ 
sults. 

Some  practice  inbreeding,  but  I  have 
learned  that  the  method  of  out-crossing 
is  by  far  the  best  in  raising  milk  cows, 
as  the  calves  have  more  vigor*,  stamina 
and  general  well  being. 

I  hope  these  suggestions  to  the  young 
dairyman  may  help  him  in  his  selection 
of  foundation  breeding  stock  and  in  cull¬ 
ing  out  of  the  unworthy  young  stock, 
which  cut  the  dairyman’s  profits. 

New  Jersey.  A.  E.  p. 


Trouble  with  Pigs 

I  have  two  sows.  One  farrowed  on 
November  20.  a  litter  of  10.  All  died  ex¬ 
cept  two'  which  lived  a  few  days.  The 
other  farrowed  March  15,  a  litter  of  12. 
All  died  in  an  hour  or  two.  They  seemed 
too  weak  to  nurse.  w.  j.  n. 

It  is  probable  the  condition  of  the  pigs 
referred  to  was  caused  by  a  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  vitamines  aud  minerals  fed  regu¬ 
larly.  Lest  quality  alfalfa  hay  in  racks 
for  the  sows,  feeding  the  refused  stemmy 
part  to  other  stock,  and  keeping  a  mineral 
mixture  of  equal  parts  ground  limestone, 
steamed  bone  meal  and  iodized  stock  salt 
before  them  in  clean  dry  container  at  all 
times  would  ho  of  help.  Feeding  the  sows 
at  some  distance  from  the  pen  to  give 
them  daily  exercise  is  also  of  value. 

B.  w.  D. 


Steer  Feeding 

(  an  you  advise  ine  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  profitable  to  buy  steers  in 
't  he  Spring  to  pasture  and  sell  ‘in  the  Fall. 
I  have  a  200  acre  pasture  and  thought  I 
try  it  this  yeai*.  It  would  cost  me 
eaoh  to  set  them  trucked  from 
Buffalo  and  I  understand  they  would  cost 
about  $35  each  there.  w.  h.  mcneil. 

New  York. 

Feeding  steers  purchased  on  the  open 
market  is  always  somewhat  speculative.  It 
is  possible  that  due  to  market  swings  such 
a  venture  might  be  profitable.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  the  spread  next.  Fall  over  present 
feeder  prices  will  be  favorable.  The  kind 
and  quality  of  steers  purchased  will  be  an 
important  determining  factor.  Good,  deep 
steers  of  good  feeder  type  are  essential. 
It  is  usually  a  more  reliable  program  to 
raise  such  steers  and  handle  them  each 
year*  k.  w.  n. 
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THOSE  ARE 
RESULTS  YOU 
DREAM  ABOUT. 
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THEYRE  RESULTS  YOU  6EJ 

WHEN  YOU  FEED  RED  ROSE. 
ESHELMAN  KNOWS  HOW  TO 
MAKE  FEEDS  THAT  LEAVE  US 
DAIRYMEN  A  PROFIT. 


tf 

-T; 

ft 

i-t'M  i 

Lucky  Girl  Jean,  R.N.  186234,  1st  Prize 
3yr.  olds — 1937  Pa.  Farm  Show,  1st  Prize 
4  yr.  olds  — 1938  Pa.  Farm  Show.  Milked 
during  first  2  mos. —  Dec.  ’37  Jan.  ’38; 
3435  lbs.  milk — 150.15  lbs.  Butter  Fat. 


OtAdman,  RED  ROSE  DAIRY  FEED 
and  RED  ROSE  FITTING  RATION 

are  two  reasons  for  the  remarkable  records  made  by  the 
Ayrshire  herd  of  Shir  ley- Ayr  Farms,  Mt.  Union,  Pa.  •  Your 
herd  — Eshelman -fed  — will  give  you  the  kind  of  results  you 
dream  about.  •  Nearly  a  century’s  experience  in  compound¬ 
ing  feed  has  taught  Eshelman  how  to  make  feeds  that 
leave  the  dairyman  a  profit. 

-  Progressive  Dealers  Carry  &Ae£man  Feeds 


JOHN  W. 
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COME  TAICE 


A  WONDERFUL  HERO 
OF  AYRS  HIRES 
YOU  HAVE 


HERE)  FRANK.. 


JcK 


A  LOOK,  AT 
SOME  OF 
THEIR  RECORDS. 


of  4.09%  milk,  476  lbs.  Butter  Fat  in  four 
305-day  tests. 


SURE 

STEP 


Only  the 

UNADILLA 

lias  the  famous  door-front 
ladder  —  where  doors  are 
raised  or  lowered  —  where  all 
hoops  are  made  tight  or  loose. 

Only  the  Unadilla  now  offers 
patented  steel  doweled  staves 
•riving;  that  extra  strength 
for  molasses  silage  of  legume 
crops.  The  Unadilla  is  still 
at  last  year’s  low  prices. 

Send  for  catalog,  low  prices 
and  early  order  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C. 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  for  open  territory 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


("MAIL  THIS  COUPON  ,o  Tour  Director. 

I  Rural  New-Yorker, 333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
I  City,  for  free  literature  on  Tour  to  Glacier 
■  Park,  Pacific  Northwest  and  California. 

|  Name 


R.  F.  D.  or  St. 

1 

1 

City 

State 

_ 

1 

60  Glaciers 
250  Lakes 
1001  Waterfalls 


Spend  this  summer’s  vacation 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  a 
stop  in  Glacier  National  Park. 
Travel  on  the  Air-conditioned 
EMPIRE  BUILDER. 


Special  low  rates  and  person¬ 
ally  escorted  tours  enable  you 
to  enjoy  Glacier  Park  and 
Pacific  Northwest  vacations  at 
most  reasonable  cost. 

See  your  local  railway  ticket 
agent,  or  write  M.  M.  Hubbert, 
General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way,  595  Fifth  Ave.,  at  48th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


/ 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  and  That 

Our  poem  this  time,  which  won  the 
Van  Rensselaer  Prize  in  Poetry  at  Co¬ 
lombia  University,  was  written  by  an 
Amherst,  Mass.,  girl,  now  teaching  in 
Wisconsin  University. 

* 

A  subscriber  writes  that  she  would 
like  to  correspond  with  women  who  are 
interested  in  exchanging  flowers  with  her, 
and  we  are  sure  that  you  will  respond  as 
usual.  Just  send  your  letters  here,  and 
we  will  forward  them. 

* 

Is  this  a  record?  A  reader  says.  “I 
have  a  jar  of  cherries  that  were  put  up 
in  1865.  The  fruit  does  not  look  so  per¬ 
fect  but  is  in  unspoiled  condition.  It 
was  canned  in  the  days  when  the  glass 
jars  had  a  depression  around  the  top 
and  a  tin  lid  fitted  in  and  sealing  was 
used.  c.  B.  w. 


English  Hot-Cross  Buns 

Two  tablespoons  butter,  one  cup  of 
scalded  milk,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one- 
lialf  teaspoon  salt,  one-lialf  yeast  cake 
dissolved  in  one-fourth  cup  tepid  water. 
1)4  cups  bread  flour,  one  egg.  one-lialf 
cup  each  of  chopped  seeded  raisins  and 
currants,  one-fourth  cup  shredded  citron, 
four  tablespoons  minced  candied  orange 
peel.  Melt  butter  in  the  scalded  milk, 
add  sugar  and  salt.  When  lukewarm, 
add  dissolved  yeast  and  flour.  Mix  well 
and  let  rise  over  night.  In  the  morning 
cut  down,  add  well-beaten  egg  and  fruit. 
Knead  in  more  flour  to  handle,  shape  in 
small  balls  and  place  in  a  greased  pan. 
Let  rise  again  until  double  in  size  and 
make  a  deep  cross  in  top  of  each  bun. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  20  minutes, 
then  glaze  lightly  with  white  of  egg  mixed 
with  a  little  powdered  sugar. 

Hot-Cross  Buns  (Quick  Method).  — 
One-quarter  cup  of  shortening,  one  cup 
boiling  water,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  milk,  1)4  yeast 
cakes,  one-half  cup  lukewarm  water,  two 
eggs,  four  cups  bread  flour,  one  cup  seed¬ 
less  raisins  or  washed  currants,  one-lialf 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-fourth  cup  shred¬ 
ded  citron.  Mix  first  five  ingredients  and 
when  lukewarm  add  yeast  dissolved  in 
water.  Stir  in  the  well-beaten  egg  next 
and  the  sifted  flour.  Mix  well,  adding 
fruit  and  spice.  Add  enough  more  flour 
to  handle.  Knead  lightly  on  a  floured 
board.  Place  in  a  greased  bowl  and 
cover.  Let  stand  in  a  warm  place  from 
four  to  six  hours.  Cut  down,  break  off 
small  bits  and  shape  into  round  buns, 
Place  in  a  greased  shallow  pan  and  let 
rise  till  double  in  bulk.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  about  425  degrees,  20  minutes. 
Brush  with  melted  butter  when  done, 
and  when  cool  mark  with  a  cross  made 
from  stiff  icing.  This  recipe  makes  24 
small  or  18  large  buns.  Lauretta  hale. 


Lenten  Treats 

Grapenut  Omelet.  —  Two  tablespoons 
chopped  onion,  two  tablespoons  parsley, 
one  and  one-half  cup  tomatoes,  one-fourth 
cup  water,  three  eggs,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  salt  and  pepper,  one-half  cup 
grapenuts,  and  one-half  cup  grated  cheese. 

Combine  onion,  green  pepper  and  par¬ 
sley,  brown  slightly  and  season  to  taste. 
Add  tomatoes  and  simmer  while  beating 
the  eggs  until  light.  Add  water  to  eggs 
and  combine  with  first  mixture.  Melt 
butter  in  hot  iron  skillet,  pour  in  omelet 
mixture  and  cook  over  low  heat  until  firm. 
When  nearly  set,  sprinkle  with  the  cheese 
and  grapenuts.  Continue  cooking  until 
firm.  Fold  and  serve  at  once  with  tomato 
sauce. 

Walnut-bean  1  .oaf.  —  One  and  one-half 
cups  cooked  rice,  two  cups  baked  beans, 
canned  in  tomato  sauce,  three  table¬ 
spoons  minced  onions,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one  and  one-half  cups  chopped  walnut 
meats,  two  tablespoons  melted  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoon  paprika,  and  one-lialf  cup 
tomato  juice. 

Combine  in  order  given.  Mold  into  loaf 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven,  375  degrees 
Farenheit  for  one  hour.  Serve  on  hot 
platter,  garnish  with  hard-cooked  eggs, 
surround  with  mashed  potatoes  and  serve 
with  tomato  sauce. 

Lima  Bean  Chowder. — Two  tablespoons 
butter,  one  onion,  sliced,  two  cups  lima 
beans,  two  cups  sliced  potatoes,  three  cups 
hot  milk,  two  tablespoons  cornstarch,  two 
tablespoons  butter,  one  teaspoon  salt  and 
one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper. 

Brown  onion  in  butter,  very  slightly, 
add  lima  beans,  sliced  potatoes  and  hot 
milk.  Cook  until  potatoes  are  pierc-eable. 
Meanwhile  blend  butter,  cornstarch  and 
seasonings;  add  three  cups  milk;  cook 
stirring  constantly  until  smooth  and 
slightly  thickened.  Add  to  vegetables  and 
serve  piping  hot  with  crisp  croutons. 

z.  N. 


The  hours  between  the  rains  in  Spring  I 
hold 

Closely  within  the  circle  of  my  thought, 
As  sturdy-curving  rocks  enclose  the  cold 
Commotion  of  the  river,  bubble-fraught. 
Waterless  wind  as  sibilant  as  rain 

Uptilts  the  slanting  hemlock-needle 
lines. 

And  whisks  a  cloud  of  starlings  from 
the  pines. 


The  boggy  pastures  quiver  with  the  scud 
Of  pussywillow  shadows  over  snow, 
With  winking  freshets,  redolent  of  mud. 
And  meadow  grass  remembering  how 
to  grow. 

But  the  Spring  comes  truly  when,  be¬ 
tween  the  rains, 

The  stiff  new  wasps  ascend  the  window 
panes. 

— Florence  French  Dunbar 
Columbia  Poetry,  1937. 


Change  the  Pictures  on  the  Walls 


Impossible?  Too  expensive?  Not  at  all! 
Outrageous  for  the  layman  who  cannot 
hire  a  Park  Avenue  decorator?  I'm  a 
farmer’s  wife,  but  I  change  mine !  The 
joke  is  that  the  pictures  change  them¬ 
selves  because  they  are  the  pictures  that 
your  windows  frame  every  day! 

Almost  everyone  has  something  of  in¬ 
terest  outside  some  window,  a  slim  poplar 
tree,  a  meadow  bordered  with  birches,  or 
just  a  patch  of  lawn  or  garden.  If  you 
find,  with  all  your  searching,  that  you 
cannot  command  even  one  panorama 
worthy  of  framing  and  becoming  some¬ 
thing  to  which  you  will  go  for  strength 
and  peace  and  joy — then  make  one ! 

Perhaps  you  have  a  favorite  chair  in¬ 
side  a  window.  Perhaps  you  do  your 
knitting,  mending  and  reading  there. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  wing  chair  where,  each 
afternoon  and  when  you  have  company, 
you  crochet  that  afghan  in  the  flower 
basket  design  !  You  may  be  one  of  those 
people  who  find  the  afghan,  with  its  gala 
colors,  enough  in  itself  and  never  need 
to  lift  your  eyes  for  inspiration.  I'm  not 
like  that.  I  must  have  my  outer  instiga¬ 
tion  to  beauty,  from  greater  sources,  from 
something  nature  fashions  with  God’s 
help — and  mine! 

If  your  knitting  window  looks  out  upon 
a  barren  piece  of  ground,  put  in  a  shrub, 
a  forsythia,  to  make  a  flame  of  gold  in 
April.  Or  plant  a  giddy  patch  of  zinnias 
or  copper-yellow  calendulas!  Build  a  rock 
garden,  painted  with  petunias,  portulaca 
and  sedums !  Or  make  a  pool  or  a  water- 
color  inside  the  picture  frame  of  your 
window !  A  bird  house  on  a  pole,  where 
scarlet  runner  beans  race  up  to  the  sun 
or  the  horny  arms  of  a  hop  vine  reach 
into  the  sunny  air  for  support — this,  too, 
is  a  picture  for  you  to  frame.  It  takes 
so  little  to  make  a  picture. 

The  window  beside  my  desk  has  looked 
out  for  years,  into  the  massive  old  hulk 
of  a  gnarly  apple  tree  whose  only  excuse 
for  living  is  that  the  children  build  their 
tree  houses  in  it.  But  it  makes  one  pic¬ 
ture  for  me  to  look  out  upon  and  brood 
over  in  the  silence  of  my  thoughts.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  great  and  gloomy,  the  new 
leaves  of  May  making  speckled  shadows 
on  its  malformed  trunk  where  a  hairy 
woodpecker  runs  dizzily  up  and  down  and 
around  like  the  daring  young  man  on  the 
flying  trapeze,  leaving  a  railroad  of  holes 
behind  him  and  a  jerk  of  scarlet  as  his 


topknot  bobs  along.  Every  bird  on  his 
northern  and  'Southern  migration,  stops 
for  an  overnight  visit,  I  believe  !  I  always 
have  my  bird  book  in  a  drawer  at  my 
right  hand,  for,  from  the  time  when  the 
first  fat  robin  teeters  on  a  bare  wet 
branch  in  March,  until  the  last  gold¬ 
finches  scatter  the  cosmos  seed  and  change 
their  topaz  coats  to  dun,  there  is  never 
a  day  that  I  do  not  find  a  new  friend  in 
the  great  cool  greenness  or  an  old  one 
come  back  again.  In  Winter,  ridged  with 
snow  like  a  Japenese  etching,  it  is  lined 
against  the  blue  and  gives  me  sweet  vistas 
of  white  fields  and  woods.  So  you  see.  this 
picture  really  does  change  four  times  a 
year. 

In  order  to  see  the  whole  of  my  picture, 
not  chopped  in  two  by  windows  or  lopped 
off  by  over-drapes,  I  run  my  shades  al¬ 
most  clear  out  of  sight — or,  as  in  the 
study  here.  I  have  none  at  all.  My  cur¬ 
tains  are  always  meagre  and  pulled  in¬ 
congruously  to  one  side,  built  as  a  frame 
for  my  pictures  and  nothing  more. 

I  have  many  pictures  at  my  house. 
From  the  big  walnut  bed,  where  for  20 
years  I  have  held  my  babies,  I  can  look 
serenely  out  into  the  deep,  green  heart  of 
that  same  tree,  a  different  picture,  as  I 
look  down  now  and  not  up.  My  yellow 
silk  curtains  frame  its  dense  emerald  in 
Summer  and  I  watch  the  new  leaf-twirls, 
like  squirrel  ears,  untwist  each  April.  I 
lie  and  dream  each  early  morning  and 
night,  at  the  bouquet  of  pink  and  white¬ 
ness,  humming  Avith  honey  bees,  that  looks 
in  at  my  window,  a  Wallace  Nutting 
picture.  A  Blackburnian  warbler  drips 
liquid  melody  down  through  the  heavy 
new  green  of  May  and  chieadees  jump 
and  chirp  in  Winter.  I  see  the  flaming 
arrow  of  the  golden  robin  for  the  first 
time  in  Spring  and  the  yellow  of  the 
Summer  warbler  in  June.  Ah.  I  would 
not  change,  for  cabbages  or  kings,  my 
picture  of  the  old  apple  tree. 

My  hack  kitchen  window  is  a  picture, 
too,  where  the  mountains  are  in  a  gay 
frame  of  checked  gingham,  a  fragile 
pastel.  At  the  feet  of  the  faint,  hills,  pale 
emerald  in  early  Spring,  are  massed  the 
delicate  verdigris  of  the  woods  and  before 
them,  the  lush  meadow  sweeps  up  to  the 
frame  of  my  picture.  From  my  west  sit¬ 
ting  room  window,  I  have  sunsets  behind 
the  dark  hills  that  Charles  Daubigny 
might  have  loved  to  paint,  f.  s.  lovell. 


From  Catherine  Blundell 


Molly  Cottontail  and  Peter  Rabbit  Come  to  Town.  Use  the  ordinary  cardboard 
bunny  cut-out  that  can  be  purchased  in  almost  any  stationery  or  department  store. 
Attach  an  orchid  cellophane  bow  at  the  neck  and  crepe  paper  pompons  for  tails. 
The  wheelbarrow  is  a  box  covered  with  crushed  pink  crepe  paper.  Use  Easter  colors. 


April  9,  1938 

Favors  for  Easter 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  artist,  to 
be  able  to  decorate  egg  shells  for  Easter. 
Here  are  some  pointers  for  the  amateur. 
You  can.  make  egg  shells  surprisingly 
beautiful  with  sealing  wax.  First  blow 
the  shells.  Prick  a  hole  in  each  end  of 
an  egg  with  a  needle,  blow  in  one  end  to 
force  the  contents  out  the  other  hole,  and 
dry  the  shells.  (Use  the  inside  in  your 
cooking.) 

Then  coat  some  of  the  egg  shells  with 
black  enamel.  Heat  the  end  of  a  stick 
of  pink,  a  bright  red  or  yellow  wax  over 
a  flame,  then  daub  it  on  the  side  of  the 
egg  shell.  Do  this  several  times  until 
you  have  a  rough  daub  resembling  a 
rose,  on  the  egg  shell.  Ileat  the  point  of 
a  nut  pick  or  other  pointed  tool  over  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  and  make  a  little  de¬ 
pression  with  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
rose.  Now  heat  the  end  of  a  stick  of 
green  wax  and  make  three  green  leaves 
around  the  rose,  heating  the  wax  to  melt 
it  before  making  each  leaf.  Make  little 
spots  around  the  rose  by  melting  the  rose- 
colored  stick  and  touching  it  lightly  to 
the  shell. 

Another  decoration  for  a  black  eameled 
egg ;  melt  the  ends  of  sticks  of  wax  over 
the  flame  and  daub  them  on  the  shell.  Use 
all  the  colors  you  have,  mixing  them  to¬ 
gether  around  the  shell. 

On  an  uncolored  egg  make  blue-for¬ 
get-me-nots.  To  make  these,  melt  the  end 
of  a  blue  stick  of  wax  over  the  flame  and 
touch  it  lightly  to  the  shell.  The  leaves 
are  made  by  a  stroke  from  the  melted 
end  of  a  green  stick.  A  tiny  dot  of  yellow 
is  placed  in  the  center  of  each  flower. 

The  most  beautiful  effect  of  all  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  coating  the  shell  with  many 
colors  of  wax  and  melting  the  colors  to¬ 
gether.  This  gives  a  beautiful  glazed 
effect  very  much  like  that  on  some  very 
high-priced  vases.  Daub  the  melted  ends 
of  stick  of  wax  over  the  shell.  Use  all 
the  colors  you  have  and  make  daubs  here 
and  there  over  the  whole  shell.  Now 
stick  something  through  both  ends  of  the 
shell  so  you  can  hold  it  without  burning 
your  fingers  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
and  turn  it  slowly  around  and  around  so 
that  the  wax  melts.  The  daubs  soon  will 
run  together  coating  the  whole  surface  of 
the  eggs. 

All  the  material  you  will  need  to  make 
an  Easter  chick  for  the  Easter  table  is  a 
hickory  nut,  a  brown  egg,  a  piece  of  cop¬ 
per  wire,  sealing  wax  and  some  small 
feathers.  After  blowing  the  egg  carefully, 
color  the  shell  any  suitable  color.  Make 
two  holes  an  inch  apart  on  one  side  of 
the  egg  and  carefully  insert  the  wire  with 
ends  protruding  downward.  Make  two 
sharp  crimps  just  outside  the  shell  on 
the  under  side  to  prevent  the  egg  from 
slipping  down.  Wrap  legs  in  yellow  pa¬ 
per.  The  head  of  the  chicken  consists  of 
a  nut  which  is  attached  to  the  small  end 
of  the  egg  shall  by  means  of  sealing  wax. 
You  can  make  the  head  more  realistic 
by  painting  eyes  and  nostrils  if  you  wish, 
with  India  ink.  Cover  the  sealing  wax 
with  small  feathers  laid  in  as  natural  a 
manner  as  possible.  Place  also  other 
feathers  on  each  side  for  wings,  and  a 
tuft  of  feathers  behind  for  the  tail. 

You  can  attach  this  Easter  chick  in 
any  suitable  position  upon  the  table,  the 
branches  of  a  small  tree,  or  the  edge  of 
a  dish.  The  ends  of  the  copper  wire  can 
be  easily  bent  with  the  fingers  to  form 
suitable  hooks.  mrs.  l.  v.  c. 


Easter  Menus 

Children’s  Easter  Party  Menu. — Easter 
egg  sandwiches,  frosted  bunny  cakes  or 
cookies,  basket  ice  cream,  marshmallow 
rabbits,  ,  hot  chocolate.  For  ice  cream 
baskets  scoop  out  centers  of  cup  cakes 
and  then  put  a  teaspoon  of  crushed  pine¬ 
apple  in  and  then  fill  to  top  with  ice 
cream.  Make  a  handle  cut  from  citron 
or  angelica.  For  each  marshmallow  rab¬ 
bit  take  two  marshmallows,  stick  them 
together  with  two  toothpicks,  then  break 
toothpicks  in  halves  and  dip  in  unbeaten 
egg  white  and  roll  in  cotton ;  two  are  in¬ 
serted  for  tails  and  two  are  used  for  the 
ears.  Whole .  cloves  are  used  to  form 
the  nose  and  eyes ;  sticks  covered  with 
cotton  may  be  used  for  the  legs. 

Simple  Dinner  Menu  for  Easter.  — 
Roast  lamb  with  pears,  buttered  peas, 
mashed  potatoes,  hot-cross  buns,  currant 
jelly,  Easter  eggs  salad,  lemon  fluff  pie. 
coffee  and  milk.  The  lemon  fluff  pie  is 
a  lemon  pie  recipe  using  gelatin.  The 
pastry  is  made  first,  then  baked  and  filled 
with  the  lemon  gelatine  mixture  mixed 
with  the  beaten  egg  whites;  chill  and 
then  top  with  sweetened  whipped  cream 

MRS.  L.  V.  C. 
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Don’t  Pump . .  Turn  the  Tap ! 


OWN  A 


DELCOPUMP 

Easy  to  Buy — Pays  for  Itself 


•  Why  carry  bucket  after 
bucket  of  water  for  house¬ 
work -or  pump  by  hand 
gallon  after  gallon  for  the 
- ■-  stock,  when  you  can  have 

running  w.M. .  tSS 

the  tap?  End  ^  pump  You’ll  have 

ipfo  h”  =*.d,  of  gallons  an  hour  avail- 
able  every  season  of  the  year. 

lower  COST  I 

and  earns  for  you- enough  to  pay  to 

£e“v°oVloc.”0Delco  Pomp  dealer  oow 

for  full  particulars.  „  _ 

tor  IU“^ELCO  pUMP  model  c-12^ 

ssaSKSJsSp^ 

12-5gah  t  ank  lor  storage 

pirlose.  This  model 
for  shallow  well 
service. 

• 

Low  Price 
Low  Operat¬ 
ing  Cost 

Long  life 

• 

East  Payment  Terms 

Ask  your  local  Delco 
Pump  dealer. 


UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE  INC.  ^ 
General  Motors  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


VOUR 
MONEY 
BACK 
IF  RATS 
DO  NX  ' 
DIE. 


This  rat- 
killer  won’t 
kill  Live- 

r _  stock,  Pets  or 

Poultry— Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-0 
,  us  made  from  Red  Squill, 
a  raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  (Bui.  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35<  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75<.  All 
Druggists.  Damage 
each  rat  does  costs 
you  $2.00  a  year. 

K-R-0  Company, 

“S?  Springfield,  O. 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr 

90' 


Vou  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grado  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mall  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


f 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEAD  COLD?' 


IODINE  is  ono  of  tho  world's  flnost  anti¬ 
septics.  DUNLOP’S  NOSE  DROPS  contain 
IODINE  combined  with  other  soothing  and 
healing  agents — no  Epliedrine.  Try  3  drops 
for  relief  within  3  minutes.  Beneficial  in 
tho  treatment  of  nasal  catarrh.  Regular 
use  aids  in  the  prevention  of  colds. 

Send  50c  for  % -ounce  bottle. 

DUNLOP  LABORATORIES. 

204  East  35th  Street,  New  York  Cltv 


Try  IODINE, 


COLORED  BATHROOMS  (Complete)  low  down  toilet 
combination.  Built-in  tub.  Pedestal  Basin.  $52. 
Sink  and  Trays  Complete.  $26.  Catalogue  Free. 

SCHLOSSMANS,  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, WiB 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound:  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 

Is 
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“Napoleon  Pie” 

Strange  how  things  come  about,  often 
a  chance  word  will  change  the  course  of 
an  empire,  and  in  this  instance,  of  which 
I  am  writing,  the  chance  word  changed 
the  course  of  a  dinner,  making  out  of 
just  plain  pie  something  quite  regal,  in¬ 
deed,  a  first-rate  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of 
a  pie,  conquering  all  souls  who  came  to 
feast  on  its  dainty  crispness.  This  is 
just  how  it  happened  :  Miss  Puss,  being 
unusually  bright  for  her  years — she  is 
well  over  30,  and  somewhat  plump — is 
what  you  might  call  a  left-over  gourmet 
of  the  gay  and  feasting  nineties’  period. 
I  also  being  fairly  well  along  belong  to 
that  day,  too,  when  tables  groaned  under 
their  weight  of  excellent  food.  Many 
times  in  those  far-off  days  Miss  Puss  and 
I  have  lingered  over  a  festive  board  ex¬ 
claiming  at  infinitesimal  changes  in  flavor 
brought  about  by  a  little  more  of  this  or 
something  less  of  that,  in  short,  we  are 
partners  of  good  eating  you  might  say. 

On  this  particular  day  we  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  superb  flavor  of  a  chicken  pie 
made  with  a  biscuit  crust  and  a  copious 
flow  of  creamy  thick  gravy  with  just  a 
dash  of  thyme  to  set  it  off  and  a  small 
bit  of  onion  to  give  it  finish,  while 
nestled  in  the  middle  were  tasty  morsels 
of  tender  young  rooster  which  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  elderly  “Missus  Gummidge”  had 
dressed  for  me  the  day  before.  “When 
Papa  had  his  pickle  farm,”  quoth  she, 
mournfully,  as  I  handed  her  the  chick¬ 
en,  “things  wuz  better,  but  as  things  is 
now,  well  nothin's  right  no  more.”  So 
saying  she  took  the  raw  material  from 
my  hand  and  brought  it  back  in  an  hour 
or  so  just  fit  for  the  pot.  That  marked 
the  beginning.  The  next  step  was  the 
frying  of  the  more  delectable  parts  for 
Sunday  dinner,  just  Dad  and  I  being 
present  on  that  auspicious  occasion  and 
like  Jack  Spratt  and  his  wife,  I  like 
white  meat,  he  likes  dark,  so  betwixt  us 
both,  we  got  away  with  the  breast  and 
two  second  joints,  leaving  some  choice 
pickings  from  the  bones  for  a  pie  on  Mon¬ 
day.  As  I  said  before,  this  pie  had  a 
proper  modicum  of  seasoning  and  when 
Miss  Puss  happened  in,  sniffing  the  aroma 
in  an  expectant  manner  and  easting  an 
appraising  eye  at  the  viands  all  ready  to 
be  served,  what  could  we  say  but,  “draw 
up  a  chair  Miss  Puss  and  have  some  of 
this  new  pie  which  is  smoking  hot  and 
fit  for  a  king.”  Miss  Puss  lost  no  time 
in  vain  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  “set,” 
not  she,  but  sank  into  a  convenient  chair 
and  we  all  fell  to.  After  many  “ahs” 
and  “ohs,”  “Pray  tell  me  just  how  you 
made  it?”  she  asked.  “That  is  not  a  bit 
difficult,”  I  answered,  “I  simply  took  the 
meat  from  the  honey  parts  of  the  chick¬ 
en — ”  I  got  no  further.  Miss  Puss  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye  and  reaching  for  an 
olive,  continued  for  me,  “and  made  a 
Napoleon  pie,  how  clever  of  you.”  So 
that  is  the  way  Napoleon  pie  was  born 
and  if  you  don’t  believe  it  is  good  just 
try  one.  e.  d.  h. 


Maple  Cream 

This  is  a  new  product  similar  to  soft 
sugar  but  much  creamier  and  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  grain.  It  is  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  peanut  butter  and  will  keep 
indefinitely  if  kept  covered. 

Cook  maple  syrup  to  223  degrees.  Al¬ 
low  to  cool  to  about  70  degrees,  or  until 
it  will  not  adhere  to  the  finger  when 
pressed  lightly  without  stirring.  Then 
beat  with  a  wooden  spoon  or  paddle  till 
light  colored  and  creamy.  It  is  delicious 
for  cakes  or  sandwiches  and  on  waffles. 
It  takes  quite  a  while  to  beat  it.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  cooked  fondant 
candy. 

Did  you  ever  use  maple  syrup  instead 
of  sugar  in  baked  beans?  Lima  beans 
are  especially  nice  prepared  with  syrup. 

E.  M. 


Chicken  Fat  as  Shortening 

I  had  some  chickens  that  were  overly 
fat  and  I  melted  and  kept  the  fat 
separately,  then  one  day  thought  I  would 
use  it  in  place  of  butter  on  a  recipe  for 
cream  puffs.  It  worked  really  well.  This 
is  the  recipe  I  used :  Four  tablespoons 
melted  fat,  one  cup  flour,  one  cup  water, 
four  eggs  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  I  put  the 
water,  fat  and  salt  in  an  open  saucepan 
and  when  they  are  boiling  I  put  flour  all 
at  once  in  the  mixture,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly  until  the  mass  leaves  the  sides  of  the 
pan.  When  slightly  cooled  I  added  the 
eggs,  unbeaten,  one  at  a  time,  beating 
after  each  egg  is  added.  The  dough  is 
then  put  on  a  greased  tin  by  spoonfuls 
about  an  inch  apart  and  baked  in  a  hot 
oven.  When  done  I  fill  with  cream  filling. 

A.  A. 


DO  YOU  MEAN 
Y OUR  WASHING'S 
ALL  DONE? 


IT  SURE  IS -AND 
MY  NEW  GAS 
WASHER  DID  ALL 


"It's  so  easy  to  do  the  wash 
now.  No  more  hard  work  and 
backaches  for  me  on  wash  day. 

The  clothes  are  so  clean  and  white, 
and  they'll  last  longer,  too,  now  that  I 
don't  have  to  wear  them  out  on  a  scrub  board 
week  after  week.  It  saves  a  lot  of  time,  and  only 
costs  a  few  cents  for  gasoline  for  each  washing. 

"I  got  tired  of  waiting  for  a  hi-line.  Our  dealer 
explained  to  us  that  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by 
waiting,  because  the  gas  and  electric  washers  have 
the  same  features — wash  the  same — and  he  said 
we  could  make  our  gas  washer  over  into  an  elec¬ 
tric  at  any  time  if  the  hi-line  does  come,  and  at  very 
little  expense— by  putting  on  a  small  electric  motor. 
"Certainly  it  starts  easily.  That  little  Briggs  & 
Stratton  gasoline  motor  on  my  washer  is  as  simple 
as  it  can  be.  It's  no  trouble  at  all,  and  I  don't 
need  a  man  around  here  on  wash  days  any  more. 
"I'll  never  be  without  a  power  washer  again.  If  I 
were  you.  I'd  get  a  gas  washer  now. 

Why  the  savings  alone  will  pay  for  it." 

BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  CORP. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  HARO  WORK 
TOR  ME 


When  purchasing  washers  or  any  small  gasoline  pow¬ 
ered  equipment ,  look  for  the  Briggs  &  Stratton  trade 
mark  on  the  motor— your  guide  to  dependable  and 
trouble-free  service.  Over  a  million  now  in  farm  use. 


Briggs  &  Stratton 


NILWAUtfEI.WI&U.S  A 
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AUTHORIZED  MOTOR  SERVICE 

The  Battery  &  Starter  Co.,  Inc.,  681  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Durham  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse  —  New  York  City 
William  H.  Flaherty  Co.,  48-52  Cummington  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  Briggs  &  Stratton 
Start-Charger 

It's  specially  designed  by 
Briggs  &  Stratton  for  farm 
washers.  The  Briggs  & 
Stratton  Gasoline  Motor  is 
cranked  electrically— just 
a  step  on  the  starter 
switch.  And  it  also  charges 
radio  and  other  storage 
batteries  while  washing. 

The  Start-Charger  is  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  on  many 
new  washer  models.  The 
cost  is  surprisingly  low. 


rprr  I  Brer  Rabbit's  new  book  of  100  recipes  Including 
■  Ot  G  ■  gingerbreads,  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  puddings, 
breads,  muffins,  waffles,  griddle  cakes  and  candies.  Address 
Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dept.  R-t2 

Name _ 


GINGERBREAD  WITH  ORANGE  SAUCE 

GINGERBREAD:  Cream  together  )4  cup  butter  (or  other 
shortening)  and  )4  cup  sugar.  Add  one  well-beaten  egg. 
Measure  and  sift  together  2)4  cups  flour,  1)4  taps,  soda, 
1  tsp.  cinnamon,  I  tsp.  ginger,  )4  tap.  cloves,  )4  tsp. 
salt.  Combine  1  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  and  1  cup 
hot  water.  To  first  mixture  add  the  dry  ingredients  alter¬ 
nately  with  liquid,  a  little  at  a  time;  beat  after  each 
addition  until  smooth.  Bake  in  paper-lined  pan,  9"  x  9" 
x  2",  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  45  minutes.  Serve  with 
ORANGE  SAUCE:  Blend  1  cup  granulated  sugar  and 
juice  of  2  oranges.  Pour  mixture  over  hot  gingerbread. 
Serve  at  once. 

TONIGHT  give  your  family  a  delightful  surprise 
.  . .  gingerbread  served  this  new  way — topped  with 
Orange  Sauce. 

But  remember  that  the  flavor  of  your  gingerbread 
depends  on  the  molasses  you  use. 

For  that  real,  old-plantation  flavor  everybody  loves, 
be  sure  to  use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses.  It’s  made  from 
the  choicest  freshly  crushed  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 


Print  Name  and  Address 
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It  Might  Be  Well  to  Try 

A  new  outlook.  Before  giving  someone 
a  “piece  of  your  mind”  stop  to  put  your¬ 
self  in  his  place,  and  see  things  from 
his  point  of  view  as  well  as  yours. 
Many  a  war  has  been  fought  on  the  same 
principles. 

Living  your  own  religion,  and  allow¬ 
ing  others  to  live  theirs  without  criticism, 
intolerance,  or  unfriendliness.  If  we  ex¬ 
pect  people  to  respect  our  beliefs,  we 
must  respect  their  own. 

Candles  for  the  dinner  table  some 
night.  The  children  will  enjoy  the  fes¬ 
tive  atmosphere. 

Reading  a  book  a  week.  You’ll  find 
yourself  amazingly  better  read  with  small 
effort.  Why  not  a  book  hour  when  a 
book  is  read  aloud  each  night?  The 
family  may  take  turns  reading  aloud. 

Planting  some  lemon  seeds  in  a  flower 
pot  and  see  what  happens. 

Jotting  down  the  events  of  the  day  in 
a  notebook  each  night.  You’ll  find  the 
habit  amazingly  worth  while.  Such  notes 
are  interesting  as  the  years  pass  on,  and 
many  an  argument  is  settled  by  referring 
to  them. 

Making  sure  there  is  fruit  juice  for 
breakfast.  Fruit  juice  does  things  to 
one's  outlook  for  the  coming  day. 

Refurbishing  the  bedroom  with  chintz 
and  imagination.  Does  wonders  for  both 
you  and  the  bedroom! 

Waxing  the  oilcloth  the  next  time  you 
buy  a  new  one.  Waxed  once  in  awhile 
it  wears  a  very  long  time,  and  retains 
its  bright  colors.  I>.  s. 


Needlework  to  Enhance  Homes 
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1187 


1187  —  Need  a  bit  of  color  in  your 
room?  Nothing  could  be  more  fetching 
than  this  quaint  sampler  with  its  ro¬ 
mantic  motif  and  its  inviting  verse.  It’s 
in  ten-to-the-inch  cross  stitch  and  calls 
for  your  gayest  floss.  The  pattern  con¬ 
tains  a  transfer  pattern  of  a  sampler 
12 *4x15 V4  inches;  a  color  chart  and  key; 
material  requirements;  illustrations  of 
all  stitches  used. 


W- 


5998 


5998  —  Crochet  a  complete  set  of  these 
doilies  for  your  dinner  table,  or  just  one 
or  two!  Lovely  in  white  or  colored 
string.  The  pattern  contains  complete 
instructions  for  making  an  oval  doily 
15x28  inches  and  round  ones  12 y2  and  5% 
inches  in  diameter;  an  illustration  of 
them  and  of  the  stitches  used;  material 
requirements. 


Price  of  these  patterns  10c  each.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  S33  W.  30th  St„  New  York. 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


April  9,  1938 


Letter  From  a  Country  Woman 


Dear  Neighbors — Here  I  am  knocking 
at  your  kitchen  door  and  hoping  that 
you  are  not  too  busy  to  let  me  in  for  a 
little  chat.  (Never  mind  the  things  on 
the  chair — I’ll  just  put  them  right  here 
on  the  couch.)  What  busy  folk  we  farm 
women  are.  So  many  tasks  waiting  to  be 
done  all  the  while  and  so  few  hours  to  do 
them  in — I  know  ! 

This  raises  a  question  that  I  have  de¬ 
bated  a  lot  lately  :  Should  we  persist  in 
keeping  eternally  on  the  treadmill  that  we 
call  Duty?  I  don't  know!  I’m  just  won¬ 
dering.  We  are  such  slaves  to  Custom, 
aren’t  we. 

Confidentially,  I’ve  been  “snitching” 
an  hour  here  and  there  lately  and  had 
such  fun  without  my  family  suffering  in 
the  least.  I’ve  taken  on  a  delightful  new 
pen  friend  whose  letters  promise  a  broad¬ 
er  horizon  worth  far  more  to  me  than 
the  dusting  I  neglect  to  answer  her. 

What  do  I  do  with  my  stolen  time? 
Sometimes,  after  putting  the  last  pan  of 
cookies  into  the  oven.  I  slip  into  the 
easiest  chair  in  the  living-room  and  read 
a  chapter  or  two  of  the  new  library  book ; 
again,  I  sit  down  at  the  piano  and  play  a 
few  of  the  old  songs  and  hymns  or,  if  I 
happen  to  be  the  only  one  at  home,  I 
might  even  try  my  rusty  contralto  on 
some  of  those  twinkly  soprano  trills  in 
Grace  Moore's  repertoire. 

Again,  I  bring  out  the  rug  I  am  making 
and  do  a  little  experimenting  with  colors, 
or  stop  long  enough  to  call  up  a  friend 
who  lives  alone.  So,  while  I  don't  pre¬ 
tend  to  keep  ahead  of  my  housework,  I 
do  feel  that  I  am  growing  in  knowledge 
and  must  be  a  better  wife  and  mother 
to  my  dear  ones. 

I’ve  always  admired  the  efficient  house¬ 
keeper  but  never  thought  that  she  got 
much  real  joy  out  of  life.  But,  perhaps 
this  is  just  an  alibi  of  mine. 

You  know  there  are  but  four  of  us — 
Ben  and  I,  middle-aged,  and  Vera  and 


Bob,  liigh-school  graduates,  without 
steady  employment,  as  yet.  Ours  is  a 
small  poultry  farm,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Soundview  and  we  have  had  a  route  in 
the  city  for  years. 

I  find  Ben  scratching  his  head  in 
thought  more  often  these  days  for  like 
other  lines  of  endeavor,  our  calls  for  the 
utmost  concentration  now.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  pendulum  will  soon  swing  back 
to  the  steady  rhythm  that  denotes  pros¬ 
perity  for  all. 

Suppose  you  have  received  your  seed 
catalogs,  too,  and  had  your  nose  buried 
in  their  pages  by  the  hour.  Aren’t  they 
wonderful  and  don’t  you  get  more  and 
more  excited  as  you  make  out  your 
lengthy  list  of  “must  haves?”  And  then, 
after  adding  up  the  right-hand  column 
and  deciding  that  the  budget  simply  will 
not  cover  everything,  do  you  reluctantly 
draw  a  line  through  this  and  that  until 
at  last  the  list  fits  the  order  blank  and 
your  income,  you  hope?  This  is  my  an¬ 
nual  procedure  and  I  expect  it  always 
will  be. 

Has  the  Winter  been  severe  with  you? 
Here  in  Southern  New  England  we  have 
had  some  snappy  days  but  not  for  long. 
Temperature  dropped  to  14  below  one 
morning  in  January,  the  only  time  it 
went  “under,”  I  believe ;  no  deep  snows 
and  what  we  had  didn’t  last  long. 

The  earth  was  bare  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  there  was  plenty  of  mud,  but 
it  won’t  be  long  now  until  the  peepers 
tune  up  in  the  swamp  and  the  welcome 
song  of  the  robin  and  bluebird  will  usher 
in  a  brand-new  season  of  hope. 

Now'  I  must  run  along  home.  Hope 
I  haven’t  bothered  you  by  staying  so 
long.  I’ve  had  such  a  pleasant  time ! 
Won’t  you  lock  Duty  in  the  cupboard,  if 
necessary,  and  come  over  the  bill  to  my 
house  real  soon?  Perhaps  we  can  help 
each  other  along  this  road  called  Life. 

NEW'  ENGLAND  NEIGHBOR. 


A  Husband  Tells  Us  How 


We  men  are  entirely  responsible  for  the 
great  strides  which  have  been  made  in 
the  culinary  art  because  we  like  good 
food.  If  women  wTere  left  to  themselves 
they  would  live  on  crackers,  sandwiches 
and  lettuce.  If  it  wTere  not  for  the  past 
demands  of  we  men,  women  would  never 
have  learned  how  to  cook  at  all  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  continuous  constructive 
criticism  which  we  offer,  the  present  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  household  cuisine  would 
never  have  been  reached.  [We’ll  let  him 
think  so  anyway. — c.  b.  w.] 

I  concocted  this  during  my  wife’s  ill¬ 
ness  several  year  ago.  It  is  a  favorite 
dish  at  our  house  now',  and  I  am  alw'ays 
the  cook  when  it  is  made. 

Braised  Flank  Steak  With  Vegetables. 
— Two  pounds  flank  steak,  six  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  two  teaspoons  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce,  one-half  cup  tomato  sauce, 
twm  teaspoons  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per,  one-fourth  teaspoon  celery  salt,  two 
cups  stewed  or  fresh  tomatoes,  two  cups 
sliced  raw  potatoes,  twro  cups  sliced  raw 
carrots,  two  tablespoons  lard,  one  green 
pepper,  thinly  sliced,  tw’o  tablespoons 
butter,  clove  of  garlic.  Ask  the  butcher 
to  score  the  steak.  Flour  the  breadboard 
with  part  of  the  flour  and  place  the 
steak  on  it.  Sprinkle  the  upper  side  with 
the  rest  of  the  flour  aiid  add  a  small 
sprinkling  of  salt  and  pepper.  Pound  the 
flour  into  the  steak  on  both  sides.  Then, 
a  little  at  a  time,  pound  the  tomato  sauce 
and  Worcestershire  sauce  into  the  steak. 
Sprinkle  lightly  with  flour.  Melt  the 
shortening  and  butter  in  a  large  frying- 
pan  and  fry  the  clove  of  garlic  until 
brown.  Then  remove  the  garlic  and  add 
the  steak.  Brown  well  on  both  sides  and 
then  place  over  it  a  layer  of  raw  potatoes, 
raw  carrots  and  green  peppers,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  over  all,  the  tomatoes.  Add 
more  seasoning  and  cover  tightly.  Cook 
slowly  for  two  hours,  adding  water  from 
time  to  time  to  prevent  burning.  To 
serve,  slice  through  the  layers  as  a  loaf. 
Serves  six. 

This  is  a  recipe  of  my  bachelor  days 
which  has  since  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  approved  by  my  wife : 

Hot  Dogs  a  la  Bachelor. — Eight  hot 
dogs,  two  medium-sized  onions,  sliced 
thin ;  one  quart  can  tomatoes,  one  round¬ 
ed  tablespoon  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
two  tablespoons  sugar,  dash  of  pepper, 
water.  Cook  tomatoes  for  20  minutes 
over  a  hot  fire.  Season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  sugar,  and  thicken  with  a  thin  paste 
made  of  flour  and  water.  Into  a  hot 
frying  pan  put  two  tablespoons  of  bacon 
grease,  add  the  onions  and  fry  until 
brown.  Remove  from  pan.  Put  the  hot 
dogs  into  the  pan.  and  when  brown,  add 
onions  and  tomatoes.  Cover  and  cook 
for  15  or  20  minutes.  Serves  four  to  six. 

Let  unexpected  company  arrive,  re¬ 
quiring  dinner  on  a  half  hour’s  notice, 


and  my  wife  says  proudly :  “Why  not 
have  your  famous  chili  con  caso  for  a 
change?”  We  do.  Result — the  company 
is  duly  impressed  and  goes  away  with  the 
idea  that  I  am  pretty  good.  Let  me  pass 
to  other  husbands : 

Chili  Con  Caso. — One  large  can  of  solid 
pack  tomatoes,  three  tablespoons  bacon 
fat,  four  medium-sized  onions,  two  green 
peppers,  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  two  tablespoons  melted  but¬ 
ter,  two-thirds  pound  American  cheese. 
Put  the  bacon  fat  in  a  stew  pan.  "When 
this  is  melted,  add  the  tomatoes,  the 
onions  and  peppers  cut  into  small  pieces, 
the  pimentos  cut  into  small  strips,  and 
the  seasoning.  Let  simmer  until  the 
mixture  is  reduced  to  a  fairly  solid  mass. 
Then  add  the  flour  blended  in  the  melted 
butter,  stirring  until  the  tomato  mixture 
can  be  eaten  with  a  fork,  if  it  is  to  be 
served  immediately.  By  this  time  the 
mixture  should  be  thoroughly  cooked  and 
most  of  the  liquid  absorbed.  Then  add 
the  cheese,  which  has  been  cut  into  small 
cubes,  and  let  the  heat  of  the  mixture 
melt  it.  Taste  to  be  sure  the  chili  is 
properly  seasoned,  and  serve  with  hot 
baking  powder  biscuits  (which  your  wife 
can  make  in  the  meantime),  corn  crisps, 
potato  chips  and  coffee. 

I  can  eat  six  dishes  of  this — try  it  and 
I’ll  bet  you  can  do  the  same.  Never 
break  the  spaghetti.  Half  the  fun  is  in 
the  impudent  slap  it  gives  you  alongside 
the  cheek  while  you  are  inhaling  it : 

Spaghetti  Neapolitano. — One  package 
spaghetti,  one  clove  garlic,  one-fourth  cup 
cooking  oil,  one  pound  chopped  raw  beef, 
one  tablespoon  salt,  one  can  tomato  soup, 
one  pound  sliced  onions,  two  tablespoons 
grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Into  furiously 
boiling  salted  water,  plunge  the  contents 
of  one  package  of  spaghetti  and  cook  for 
half  an  hour  or  until  tender,  without  stir¬ 
ring.  Drain  and  mix  with  the  sauce  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows :  Fry  the  clove  of  garlic 
in  one-fourth  cup  olive  oil  and  then  add 
the  sliced  raw  onions  and  fry  until  brown. 
Into  these  onions  work  the  chopped  beef 
and  cook  until  tender.  Stir  in  the  tomato 
soup  after  salting  the  meat  and  onions. 
Leave  the  sauce  to  simmer  for  a  few 
minutes  when  it  should  be  mixed  with  the 
spaghetti  and  sprinkled  with  the  grated 
Parmesan  cheese.  Serves  six.  I  usually 
double  this  recipe.  F.  R. 


Salmon  Loaf 

Two  cups  flaked  salmon  (one  No.  1 
can),  one-half  cup  dry  bread  crumbs, 
four  tablespoons  melted  butter,  two  eggs 
slightly  beaten,  one  tablespoon  minced 
parsley,  -salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Com¬ 
bine  ingredients  in  order  named,  press 
into  buttered  mold  or  bread  pan.  Bake 
in  pan  of  hot  water  for  45  minutes  at 
350  degrees.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 


Consider  the  Neckline 

The  neckline  of  the  new  Spring  and 
Summer  frocks  you  are  selecting  is  to 
be  considered  as  something  more  than  a 
mere  whim  of  chance — it  is  even  more 
than  a  capricious  edict  of  the  high  pries¬ 
tess  of  fashion.  It  provides  the  setting 
and  the  frame  for  the  face  and  it  is  going 
to  do  one  or  two  things :  set  the  face  off 
and  show  its  more  attractive  contours;  or 
it  is  going  to  emphasize  any  irregularities 
and  defects. 

If  the  shape  of  the  neckline  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  face,  as  in  illus¬ 
tration  No.  3,  it  will  accentuate  the  shape 
of  the  face.  Of  course  if  one’s  face  is  a 
lovely  oval  this  would  be  desirable.  How¬ 
ever  if  the  face  is  long  and  narrow,  as  in 
the  illustration,  it  is  best  to  modify  the 
line  somewhat,  as  in  No.  2.  A  similar 
rule  applies  to  those  with  round  or  square 
faces.  They  will  do  well  to  avoid  round 
or  square  necklines  of  a  similar  shape  to 
the  face. 

Often  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
why  repeating  the  shape  of  the  face  em¬ 
phasizes  its  contour,  but  it  is  likewise 
true  that  too  strong  a  contrast  will  also 


accent  its  shape.  An  instance  of  this  is 
pictured  in  No.  1.  The  wide  square  neck¬ 
line  is  too  definite  a  contrast  to  the 
slender  face — it  brings  out  its  long,  nar¬ 
row  lines. 

For  faces  that  are  round  or  square,  it 
is  always  most  becoming  to  fit  the  collar 
closely  to  the  neck  at  the  back  and  the 
sides  and  to  use  a  deep  oval.  A  long  rect¬ 
angular  or  a  Y-shaped  neck  make  the  face 
look  more  slender.  A  shawl  collar  adds 
length  to  the  face  and  the  neck.  Narrow 
lapels  either  on  a  suit  or  on  the  popular 
shirtwaist  type  frock  tend  to  slenderize 
the  face. 

The  cowl  or  draped  effect  at  the  neck 
softens  the  lines  of  the  face  and  has  a 
tendency  to  make  irregular  features  look 
more  regular. 

If  you  would  add  width  to  a  slender 
face,  there  are  several  subtle  and  becom¬ 
ing  methods  of  achieving  that  effect : 
Round  and  square  necklines  make  the 
face  appear  wider.  A  ruff  or  a  frill 
around  the  neck  also  adds  width,  as 
shown  in  No.  2.  The  round  white  col¬ 
lar  so  becoming  for  young  girls  and  often 
called  a  “Peter  Pan”  collar  adds  width 
to  the  face.  Wide  lapels  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  face  look  wider.  High  hori¬ 
zontal  necklines  with  a  clip  at  each  side 
likewise  add  to  the  effect  of  width. 

Thus  it  behooves  us  to  study  well  our 
faces  before  we  rush  to  adopt  the  newest 
neckline  Dame  Fashion  presents.  For¬ 
tunately  most  styles  can  be  modified  to 
our  particular  needs  and  generally  there 
are  enough  smart,  good-looking  necklines 
in  the  season's  modes  so  that  we  may 
choose  the  ones  to  show  ourselves  attrac¬ 
tively.  HELENE  DECKER. 


The  Preparation  of  Fish 

Whether  you  observe  meatless  days  or 
not,  you  will  like  to  serve  fish  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  if  you  are  smart,  can  do  so 
without  any  monotony  whatever.  When 
fresh  fish  are  purchased  in  season,  they 
are  always  reasonably  priced  and  should 
be  of  good  quality.  A  fresh  fish  has 
flesh  which  cannot  be  indented  when 
pressed  with  the  fingers,  the  eyes  are 
bright,  the  gills  red  and  the  scales  shiny. 
A  final  test  of  freshness  is  the  fact  that 
fresh  fish  will  sink  in  water.  While 
you  may  not  be  able  to  buy  shell-fish  in 
your  locality,  it  can  be  purchased  in 
canned  form.  Salt  and  smoked  fish  may 
often  be  purchased.  If  soaked  in  water 
overnight,  these  can  be  prepared  as  any 
fresh  fish.  You  may  even  in  this  modern 
day  world,  purchase  frozen  fish  which 
has  been  freshly  caught,  and  then  frozen. 
The  fish  should  be  cooked  just  as  soon  as 
it  is  thawed  out.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
varieties  of  delicious  canned  fish,  which 
will  certainly  aid  you  in  meal  planning. 

If  you  have  never  dressed  fish,  you  may 
find  the  process  a  bit  difficult  unless  you 
know  these  helpful  facts.  If  the  fish  is 
to  be  skinned,  cut  the  fins  from  the  fish 
and  loosen  the  skin  around  the  gills.  Cut 
a  narrow  strip  of  skin  from  the  entire 
length  of  the  back.  Take  hold  of  loosened 
skin  at  the  gills  (I  use  a  pair  of  pliers) 
and  pull  from  the  fish.  You  may  need 
to  follow  with  a  sharp  knife  to  avoid  tear¬ 
ing  the  flesh. 

Scaling  a  fish  has  the  elements  of 
comedy  unless  you  have  learned  a  little 
trick.  MRS.  A.  E. 
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Stuffings  You’ll  Like 

If  it’s  a  chicken,  cut  the  recipe  in  half, 
as  these  proportions  are  just  right  for  a 
10-pound  turkey. 

Three  cups  pork  sausage,  five  cups 
soft-bread  crumbs,  three  tablespoons 
minced  onion,  three  tablespoons  minced 
parsley,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper  and 
1  yz  tablespoons  poultry  seasoning. 

Mix  in  the  order  given  and  stuff  light¬ 
ly,  don’t  pack.  This  recipe  is  too  rich 
for  goose  or  ducks,  but  well  suited  to  the 
drier  birds. 

Duck  Stuffing. — If  it’s  to  be  a  duck, 
then  you’ll  find  a  fruit  stuffing  will  bring 
out  the  flavor.  Six  dried  apricots,  six 
dried  prunes,  two  oranges,  14  whole  pe¬ 
can  meats,  four  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 
and  one  egg.  Dice  the  apricots  and  the 
prunes  and  simmer  them  in  hot  water 
until  plump.  Cool  and  drain.  Remove 
the  sections  from  the  oranges  and  chop. 
Mix  the  fruits  and  add  the  pecan  meats 
which  have  been  coarsely  chopped.  Add 
the  bread  crumbs  and  mix  lightly.  Lastly 
add  the  lightly  beaten  egg. 

Apple  Stuffing  for  Goose. — These  ingre¬ 
dients  are  to  be  mixed  in  the  order 
fisted  and  packed  loosely  in  the  fowl,  so 
that  the  dressing  may  swell.  Four  cups 
soft  bread  crumbs,  one  cup  unsweetened 
cooked  diced  prunes,  two  apples  grated, 
two  tablespoons  minced  onion,  two  table¬ 
spoons  salt,  two  teaspoons  sage,  one-half 
teaspoon  paprika,  one  teaspoon  curry 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  Summer  savo¬ 
ry,  one-half  teaspoon  thyme,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  sweet  marjoram,  one-third  cup 
melted  butter,  and  one  cup  boiling  water. 

Chestnut  Stuffing.  —  Two  cups  chest¬ 
nuts,  which  have  been  cooked  in  boiling 
water  to  cover  for  15  or  20  minutes,  re¬ 
move  the  shells  and  brown  in  a  hot  skil¬ 
let  which  has  one-half  cup  butter  in  it. 
The  chestnuts  should  be  chopped  before 
browning.  Then  add  to  the  skillet  one- 
fourth  cup  minced  onion,  two  cups 
chopped  celery  and  tops,  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  parsley  and  cook  for  five  minutes, 
stirring  often.  Mix  together  six  cups 
dry  bread  crumbs,  1 *4  teaspoons  salt  and 
one-half  teaspoon  savory  seasoning,  and 
the  chestnuts  and  add  this  to  the  celery 
mixture.  Continue  stirring  until  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  all  well  mixed.  If  the  stuff¬ 
ing  is  not  moist  enough  to  suit  you,  add  a 
little  milk.  Fill  the  turkey  while  the 
stuffing  is  still  hot. 

Bread  and  Celery  Stuffing.  —  Two 
quarts  stale  bread  crumbs,  one  cup  melt¬ 
ed  fat,  two  lightly  beaten  eggs,  two  table¬ 
spoons  minced  onion,  two  tablespoons  cel¬ 
ery,  one  apple,  peeled  and  diced,  one  cup 
seedless  raisins,  three  teaspoons  salt, 
and  one-half  teaspoon  pepper.  Moisten 
the  bread  crumbs  with  the  fat  and  add 
the  eggs.  Then  add  the  other  ingredients 
and  mix  well.  mbs.  L.  v. 


A  Farm  Wife’s  Hobby 

Up-to-date  farm  wives  enjoy  hobbies. 
My  own  has  brought  so  much  pleasure  to 
myself,  my  family  and  my  neighborhood 
that  other  mothers  are  emulating  it.  It 
is  landscape  gardening ;  not  just  planting 
and  caring  for  flowers  and  shrubs,  but 
planting  and  arranging  them  so  that  the 
clump  of  wild  lady  slippers  is  not  just  a 
bunch  of  flowers  but  a  perfect  woodland 
picture  there  under  the  fir  tree. 

The  wild  rose  bush  climbing  in  a  tum¬ 
bled  disarray  over  the  rustic  picket  fence 
might  have  just  happened  to  grow  there — 
but  it  didn’t.  It  was  dug  up  n  the 
woods,  and  planted  so  that  it  would  give 
just  that  naturally  beautiful  impression. 

Everyone  knows  that  pansies  love 
shade,  but  it  wasn’t  just  a  happen-so  that 
the  wild  ferns  came  up  so  abundantly  in 
my  pansy  corner.  Wild  ferns  and  pansies! 
Can  you  imagine  a  more  charming  cor¬ 
ner? 

The  nurseries  offer  many  interesting 
shade  trees.  Our  own  woods  have  many 
white  birch,  and  these  lovely  “ladies  of 
the  woods”  make  as  beautiful  plantings 
as  could  be  desired. 

Most  of  my  shrubs,  flowers,  bulbs,  vines 
and  trees  have  come  from  the  nearby 
woods,  and  our  home  is  fast  becoming  a 
beauty  spot,  graced  with  waving  verdure 
and  festooning  vine. 

So  far  my  hobby  has  cost  me  nothing, 
as  my  “text-books”  are  scrap-books  made 
from  the  pages  of  rural  publications,  and 
the  seed  catalogs,  but  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  some  day  taking  a  correspondence 
course  from  a  reliable  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  school.  N.  p.  D. 


A  New  Book 

You  may  like  “R.  F.  D.”  or  you  may 
not  but  you  will  find  it  interesting.  A 
young  writer  of  30  inherits  an  Ohio  farm 
and  the  book  is  the  detailed  story  of  his 
experience  in  learning  to  make  a  living 
from  it.  He  and  his  young  wife  have  no 
illusions  about  themselves  or  their  status 
and  they  really  go  at  the  business  of  be¬ 
coming  dirt  farmers  intelligently. 


To  the  Men 

Nearly  six  years  have  slipped  swiftly 
by  since  “The  Visiting  Nurse”  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  An 
ever  increasing  number  of  readers  have 
sent  in  personal  letters  presenting  prob¬ 
lems  for  their  nurse  to  help  them  solve. 

Letters  have  come  from  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union.  That  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  For,  in  spite  of  its  most  modest 
title,  the  wide  scope  of  interests  included 
in  our  publication  reach  out  from  coast 
to  coast  and  from  the  gulf  to  past  the 
Candian  boundary  line. 

The  postmarks  which  the  envelopes 
bear  are  not  surprising,  but  the  signa¬ 
tures  often  are.  For — believe  it  or  not — 
a  large  percentage  of  the  letters  sent  it 
to  the  Visiting  Nurse  are  from  men 
readers. 

Now  while  every  letter  receives  a  per¬ 
sonal  reply,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  inter¬ 
est  being  shown  by  readers  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Page  who  are  not  themselves  women, 
deserves  some  public  recognition.  Hence — 
this  special  column  which  is  directed  to 
the  men  ! 

What  do  men  write  in  about?  Well, 
we  can  at  least  say  this  much  :  our  men 
readers  always  ask  for  help  and  guidance 
along  the  fines  of  everyday  living.  They 
want  to  keep  well.  They  want  to  keep 
their  wives  well.  They  want  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  be  radiantly  healthy 
also.  Their  letters  are  earnest,  straight 
forward  and  extremely  interesting.  Their 
contents  have  formed  the  basis  for  many 
an  article  which  has  appeared  in  this 
column  through  the  year.  Welcome — 
thrice  welcome — to  the  men !  Just  so 
long  as  you  remember  that  no  medical 
problems  can  ever  be  considered  or  dis¬ 
cussed  by  anyone  but  a  physician,  feel 
free  to  write  in  whenever  you  feel  in¬ 
clined. 

These  are  trying  days  for  many  people. 
Worry  about  finances  seems  to  be  the  rule 
instead  of  exception.  Worry  can  under¬ 
mine  health. 

As  the  heads  of  your  respective  house¬ 
holds  you  of  course  want  to  keep  well. 
You  need  to  keep  well  in  order  to  carry 
on  successfully.  What  can  you  do  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  health? 

First,  you  can  find  out  what  your  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  health  is.  You  are  far  too 
sensible  to  spend  your  money  freely  with¬ 
out  ever  looking  over  your  assets  to  see 
how  you  stand  financially.  You  would 
call  your  neighbor  stupid,  or  something 
stronger,  if  he  spent  all  the  money  he 
had  with  no  thought  at  all  for  the  future. 
Every  once  in  a  while  every  man  takes 
stock  of  his  income  and  his  savings. 

But — do  you  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
your  greatest  source  of  wealth  —  your 
physical  and  mental  health?  Do  you 
know  —  right  now  —  how  much  reserve 
strength  yoH  actually  have?  Do  you  know 
whether  or  not  your  heart  and  lungs  are 
in  good  condition?  Do  you  know  what 
you  should  know  about  your  blood 


pressure  and  your  weight?  How  long 
is  it  since  you  last  went  to  the  doctor? 
Did  you  listen  to  what  he  told  you  then? 
Did  you  act  upon  his  advice? 

If  you  have  had  no  physical  check-up 
for  a  year  or  more,  why  not  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  one  now,  before  the  heat  of  Summer 
descends  upon  you  and  taxes  your  health 
and  your  strength? 

“I’m  all  right.”  you  may  say.  “I’m 
perfectly  well.  Why  should  I  pay  a  doc¬ 
tor  to  tell  me  what  I  already  know?” 

It  costs  very  little  to  have  a  doctor 
tell  you  you  are  well.  It  costs  a  great 
deal  to  have  a  doctor  find  you  at  home, 
sick  in  bed.  Did  you  know  that  the  “cost 
of  illness  and  premature  deaths  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $10,000,000,000”  a  year  here  in 
“our  land  of  the  free?”  Count  those 
units  !  Ten,  no  less  !  Ten  billion  dollars 
a  year  for  needless  illness  and  unneces¬ 
sary  deaths. 

That  statement  in  quotation  marks  was 
copied  exactly  from  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  and  most  conservative  daily  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  a  proven  statement.  It  is 
a  ghastly  statement.  No  wonder  our  na¬ 
tion  has  financial  worries.  No  wonder 
so  many  men  grow  gray  before  their  time. 
No  wonder  so  many  homes  are  broken  or 
rendered  unhappy  by  sickness  and  death. 
So  much  of  it  preventable,  too. 

In  the  news  item  partially  quoted  from, 
we  read  such  further  facts  as  these : 
“With  adequate  care,  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  these  deaths  could  be  pre¬ 
vented.”  Then,  a  bit  further  on  :  “Might 
be  reduced  as  much  as  one-half.”  And 
referring  to  still  another  cause  of  trou¬ 
ble  :  “Further  reduction  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  application  of  known 
measures  of  prevention  and  cure.”  Again 
(this  time  referring  to  tuberculosis). 
“Deaths  can  be  reduced  50  percent.” 
Then  (mentioning  a  very  prevalent  dis¬ 
ease),  each  year  “more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  resort  to  self-medication  or  ‘quack’ 
treatment.” 

Your  family  physician  is  your  family’s 
best  friend.  He  is  your  best  friend.  Trust 
him  with  your  health.  Go  to  him.  Let 
him  look  you  over.  Let  him  check  you 
for  any  slight  defects  in  order  that  such 
defects  may  be  checked  while  they  are 
slight.  Be  at  least  as  sensible  with  your 
body  as  you  are  with  your  car.  Would 
you  think  of  running  it  until  it  broke 
down?  Of  course  not.  You  have  the 
engine  looked  over,  the  tires  tested,  the 
gas  and  oil  measured  every  once  in  a 
while.  Are  not  your  heart,  your  lungs, 
your  kidneys,  your  fife  blood,  as  valu¬ 
able  as  these? 

If  every  man,  everywhere,  would  take 
his  family  and  himself  to  a  competent 
physician  for  a  careful  check-up  once  or 
twice  every  year,  and  would  have  a  re¬ 
liable  dentist  examine  and  repair  every 
set  of  teeth  in  the  family  twice  a  year, 
the  national  expenditure  for  sickness  and 
death  might  be  cut  in  half  with  ease. 

So  (is  a  word  to  the  wise  sufficient?) 
here’s  hoping  for  a  genuine  revival  of 
good  health.  beulah  France,  r.  n. 


Easter  Table  Is  on  Parade 

Three  meals  a  day,  365  times  a  year, 
gives  a  total  of  many,  many  dishes  of 
potatoes,  peas  and  carrots,  that  are  placed 
on  the  table  by  mother  and  so  she  is  glad 
for  a  special  day  that  will  give  her  a 
change.  Of  course  there  will  be  bread, 
fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  just  as  at 
other  times,  but  their  holiday  clothes 
make  them  seem  different. 

Easter  is  not  far  away.  Already  the 
children  are  talking  about  the  Easter 
eggs.  The  Easter  egg  hunt  is  a  great 
event  in  many  a  child's  mind  and  it  takes 
comparatively  little  time  to  dye  a  basket 
of  eggs,  when  the  pleasure  this  basket 
affords  is  considered.  When  dyes  are 
not  to  be  had,  beet  juice,  or  crepe  paper 
rolled  in  a  tight  wad  and  dipped  in  a 
saucer  of  water,  makes  a  good  substitute. 
The  eggs  may  be  boiled  in  the  beet  juice, 
biit  the  crepe-paper-wad  dye  is  applied 
with  a  brush.  Little  cut  outs  from  crepe 
paper  or  magazines  will  give  a  distinctive 
touch  when  pasted  on  the  eggs. 

However,  it  was  the  Easter  table  we 
were  going  to  dress  up.  Let’s  have  a 
centerpiece  on  this  table.  We  often  omit 
that  when  we  are  busy.  If  one  of  the 
smaller  geraniums,  a  begonia,  amaryllis, 
oxalis  or  forced  bulbs  is  in  bloom,  this  is 
easily  accomplished. 

And  if  you  have  no  plant — why  not  use 
a  part  of  those  eggs  that  the  children 
have  collected  and  pile  them  in  a  basket 
or  bowl?  Surely  that  will  be  a  cheery 
centerpiece ! 

Potatoes,  mashed,  boiled,  baked,  fried, 
scalloped  or  creamed,  find  a  place  in  at 
least  90  percent  of  our  meals,  so  they 
cannot  be  eliminated  on  Easter.  Indeed, 
we  are  going  to  let  them  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  by  mashing  them  and  then 
making  potato  nests  or  eggs.  The  first  are 
prepared  by  placing  a  mound  of  well- 
whipped  potatoes  on  each  plate  and  then 
with  an  ice-cream  dipper  or  spoon  press¬ 
ing  a  nest  in  each,  just  large  enough  to 
hold  peas  or  creamed  carrots.  Potato 
eggs  are  made  by  adding  a  well-beaten  egg 
to  the  mashed  potatoes,  then  mold  in  egg 
shapes  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Cotton  Tail  Salad. — First  make  a  nest 
of  shredded  lettuce.  Put  half  a  pear  in 
center  to  form  the  “bunny’s  body.”  Now 
make  a  small  ball  of  cream  cheese  to 
form  the  tail.  Place  this  at  the  broad 
end  of  the  pear.  Tiny  bits  of  pimento 
make  the  eyes  and  a  whole  clove  a  cute 
little  nose.  Its  ears  are  halves  of 
blanched  almonds  placed  on  top.  or  in¬ 
serted  in  the  top  of  the  pear.  Whiskers 
can  be  very  thin  shreds  of  cabbage.  Most 
rabbits  like  to  eat  carrots,  so  pimento 
cheese  or  a  little  parsley  is  placed  under 
the  nose.  Serve  mayonnaise  separately. 

Egg  Shells  for  Molds. — Try  baking  lit¬ 
tle  cakes  in  shells.  Use  a  sponge  cake 
batter  and  don’t  fill  the  egg  to  the  top 
(of  course  the  shell  should  be  washed 
and  dried  inside),  only  about  three- 
fourths  full — as  there  must  be  some  space 
for  the  batter  to  puff  up  in  baking.  Stand 
the  eggs  in  muffin  tins  and  bake  slowly 
in  a  moderate  oven.  No  one  will  guess 
they  are  cakes  until  the  shells  are  broken 
— especially  if  you  serve  them  in  egg 
cups ! 

You  might  also  try  making  jelly  eggs. 
Take  the  shells  and  rinse  well  with  cold 
water.  Set  all  in  pan  which  has  been 
filled  full  of  flour  or  cornmeal,  that  the 
eggs  may  stand  on  end,  leaving  the  hole 
at  the  top.  Take  jello  and  make  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  and  with  a  small  funnel 
made  of  waxed  paper,  fill  the  egg  shells. 
You  may  use  different  colors,  such  as 
strawberry,  chocolate  or  lemon.  Let  set 
and  when  firm,  remove  shells  and  you  will 
have  a  perfect  “jello”  egg.  Make  a  nest 
of  eoeoanut  in  a  shallow  glass  dish,  then 
pile  the  jello  eggs  into  the  dish.  They 
may  be  served  with  whipped  cream.  M.  R. 


Adventures  in  Booldand 

Did  you  chuckle  over  Clarence  Day’s 
“Life  With  Father?”  Then,  you’ll  want 
to  read  a  series  of  essays  which  are  under 
the  title,  “After  All.”  Day’s  views  on 
fife  are  typical  of  his  usual  humoruos 
vein,  and  there  are  many  extra  chuckles 
added  because  of  the  author’s  own 
sketches  which  enliven  the  book. 

The  virile  books’  of  De  La  Roche  have 
always  dealt  with  some  of  the  Whiteoak 
family  and  “Whiteoak  Harvest”  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  adventures  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Whiteoak  family  are  con¬ 
tinued  up  until  the  present  day.  The  book 
is  good  reading,  and  has  the  extravagant 
touch  of  De  La  Roche. 

A  newspaper  woman  writes  a  book 
about  her  sisters,  and  their  struggle  for 
equality  in  the  newspaper  world.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  Ishbel  Ross’  unusual  book,  “Ladies 
of  the  Press.  ’  It  begins  in  the  heyday 
of  Nellie  Bly  and  takes  us  through  the 
years,  right  down  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
new  handling  of  the  press.  There  is  a 
lot  of  fascinating  data  about  women  still 
prominent  in  our  present-day  newspaper 
world.  P 


For  Your  Summer  Wardrobe 


4718.  —  Dainty  Frock  With  Swing- 
Skirt  and  Perky  Bow  Trimming!  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  14  to  20  and  32  to 
42.  Size  16  requires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  fabric. 


Price  of  patterns  15c  each.  Send  or 
ders  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


522  —  Here's  a  Jaunty  Frock  With  Very 
Becoming  Lines.  Designed  for  sizes  34 
to  48.  Size  36  requires  3%  yds.  36-in. 
fabric. 

3817  —  Your  Little  Girl  Will  Look  Pret¬ 
ty  in  This  Style.  Designed  for  sizes  2  to 
10.  Size  6  requires  212  yds.  36-in.  fabric. 
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OFF  to  a 

Better  Start 

Now  that  grains  and  their  by¬ 
products  are  becoming  more 
and  more  deficient  in  mineral 
content  CHICATINE  is  now 
fortified  with 


Nature’s  mineral  food  furnish¬ 
ing  more  than  20  minerals  — 
all  in  colloidal  form — the  form 
in  which  they  exist  in  all  living 
plant  and  animal  life.  This  is 
Nature’s  way  and  marks  the 
greatest  advance  of  animal 
feeding  since  the  discovery 
of  vitamins! 

Chicks  fed  on  CHICATINE 
develop  into  sturdy,  healthy 
pullets — with  lower  feed  con¬ 


sumption  too.  because  it  is  even 
more  complete  than  before. 

.  .  .  Successful  poultrymen  for 
years  have  relied  upon  CHIC¬ 
ATINE  to  grow  healthy,  dis¬ 
ease-resistant  layers.  It  will 
pay  you  more  than  ever  to  feed 
CHICATINE  because  CHIC¬ 
ATINE  is  better  than  ever 
before. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 

Send  for  this  Interesting  Booklet  on  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  for  profit. 

It  has  far  more  use¬ 
ful  information  than 
advertising. 
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PULLETS- 1st  and  2nd  High  Pens,  New  York  State 
HENS- 1st  and  3rd  High  Pens,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

-  -  Every  Egg  We  Hatch  Is  Laid  Right  Herel 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 

on  all  Special.  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 


And  remember  this:  Our  Pens  are  not  “specials” — 
They  are  picked  from  run-of-the-faxm — exactly  the 
same  breeding  you  get.  They  stand  "tops”  because 
they  have  what  it  takes  to  make  a  winner. 

High  Production  and  Longevity  —  that  is  what  you 
are  looking  for— and  that  is  what  you  get  every  time 
when  you  order  the  famous  Kedbird  Farm  Strain. 

RED3IRD  FARM  -  Route 


61,000  Breeders  —  100%  Pullorum  FREE 

CHICKS— R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross 

Write  for  attractive  1938  Prices  and  Catalog. 

7  -  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


AMAZING /ou/fru  Profits 


O  Lru  the,  O 

‘“FISHER** 
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REMARKABLE  NEW  FISHER 
GENETIC  BREEDING  SYSTEM 

increases  broiler  growth  —  quicker  feath¬ 
ering  and  marvelous  egg  production.  A 
tested  scientific  way 
to  more  poultry 
r*"V  profits.  Low  Cost. 
Beautiful  New  Cata¬ 
log  gives  Valuable 
Information.  Write 
now  to — 

EDGEHILL, 

Box  N,  Athol,  Mass. 

Toss 

^arm 

R.l.Peds 

BACKED  BY  OFFICIAL  AND  HOME 
RECORDS  UP  TO  333  EGGS 

The  blood  of  trapnested  birds  with  records  up  to 
333  eggs,  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Chicks  we  11 
ship  you.  High  official  records  made  at  Maine 
and  N.  Y.  State  Contests.  Consistent  blood¬ 
testing  program  followed  for  many  years. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS,  sired  by  pedigreed 
males,  for  large  eggs  and  choice  broilers. 

MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-REDS  for  BARRED 
broilers,  friers  and  roasters.  Great  money¬ 
makers.  .  „  ...  . _ 

Get  your  chicks  from  a  breeder  with  a  long- 
established  reputation  for  Quality.  Supply 
limited.  Now  is  the  time  to  order. 

Write  for  literature  and  price*. 

lMOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Since  1931  IVon  9  Contests 

c*  °\*  ijv^i  PCttORtiM  CUAN  \  V 


nrrricm  nm  “vAvUm  uu» 
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High  5  Contest  Pens  1936;  again  1937. 

Ed  nftDMEIITFR  476  King  Street. 

#  Qa  rAnmen  I  kill  Franklin,  Mass. 


Your  Chicks  Can  Be  No 
Better  Than  the  Stock  from 
Which  They  are  Bred 

Put  your  money  on  Wegatepa 
Farms'  Chicks  —  100%  Pul- 
lorum  Free — at  our  adjusted  prices.  .  .  and  you 
will  be  buying  “Better  Chicks  for  Bess  Money." 

CHICKS 

From  the  same  Btock  that  produced  our  pen  at  Maine. 
From  the  start,  this  pen  has  consistently  stood  among 
the  leaders. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks 

Over  2.000  birds  on  R.  O.  P.  .  .  .  Special  Longevity  and 
Progeny  Testing  Family  Matings.  Blood  from  these 
aristocratic  Matings  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Flock  Mat¬ 
ings  Chicks  we  ship  you  at  surprisingly  modest  prices. 

PULLETS— Ready-to-Lay  this  month. 

Write  for  Beautiful,  Big  Catalog  &  Adjusted  Prices. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


|  R.I.RIOS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Don't  waste  your  time,  feed  money  —  on 
inferior  chicks  or  stock.  Start  with  Cobb’s 
— -  you'll  never  leave  them! 

•  CONSISTENT  CONTEST  WINNERS  • 
Cobb’s  Pullorum  free  Barred  Rocks,  Reds 
&.  New  Hampshires  are  far  greater  value 
|  than  price  indicates!  Try  them.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  with  full  story  will  interest  you.  A 
breeding  plant— not  just  a  hatchery.  Ask 
about  our  9c  to  I  lo  Byan-Parmenter  Reds, 
j  Sex-Linked  Black  and  Gold  Pullet  Chicks. 

!i8%  guaranteed.  Unbeatable  combination 
I  of  two  great  laying  strains 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  350  Great 
|  Road.  CONCORD.  MASS. 

T/l 


CHRISTIE  NEWHAMPSHIRE  REDS,  BARRED  ROCKS. 
J  Pnniish  White  Leghorns.  All  State  blood-tested 
t  DO  SS  WO  -  #3»?00  per  500  -  $77.00  per  1000' 
‘fe’paicl  KLINE'S* HATCHERY.  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa- 


iARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

is2is.i?.a«Soa»r  “'-■ssx.'S.’siS 


ALCER  CHICKS 


HEDS& CROSS  direct  from  a  BREEDER,  not 
a  hatchery;  stock  100%  Puli-  PER 

orum  free; 95% Livability  guar-  |Q4 

antee.  Send  for  free  catalog.  ouANmv  reduction 
ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  Brockton,  Mass.  | 


PARMENTER  REDS 

Mated  to  his  ROP  males,  bought  direct  this  year.  Have 
bought  direct  for  the  last  5  years.  Also  Red-Rock  pul¬ 
let  and  cockerel  chicks.  F.  D.  Thomas  R-l  Medway,  Mass. 


„  The  Laying  House 

Don’t  go  into  the  chicken  business , 
thinking  it  is  going  to  be  a  snap.  Unless 
you  put  plenty  of  labor  on  your  chickens, - 
care  for  them  night  and  day  as  you  would 
any  other  business,  let  the  chickens  alone. 
This  is  not  to  discourage  you  but  just  a 
fair  warning. 

And  management  and  labor  must  be 
backed  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  if  you  expect  to  make  the  chicken 
business  succeed.  People  are  always  ask¬ 
ing  if  they  can  make  a  living  with  chick¬ 
ens.  Yes,  the  possibility  is  there.  Chick¬ 
ens  are  making  a  fine  living  for  many 
people.  They  will  support  you ;  that  is, 
if  you  have  the  proper  management, 
proper  capital,  and  put  forth  the  proper 
labor.  You  must  do  all  this  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  poultryman. 

Yowr  laying  house  is  very  important. 

A  20x20-foot  laying-  house  is  desired  for 
200  heavies  or  250  Leghorns.  If  you 
want  more,  keep  more  units  the  same  size, 
20x20.  A  dirt  floor  is  all  right  although 
a  good  wood  or  cement  floor  is  better. 
Most  henhouses  are  too  long  and  not 
deep  enough  from  front  to  back.  A  long 
henhouse  is  drafty  and  draft  is  ruinous 
to  a  laying  flock.  And  a  house  less  than 
20  feet  from  front  to  back  is  difficult  to 
warm  in  Winter. 

The  old  idea  used  to  be  that  the  chick¬ 
ens  must  have  lots  of  sunshine  and  there¬ 
fore  the  house  must  be  shallow  to  keep 
them  all  up  near  the  front  windows.  But 
now  we  have  learned  that  cod-liver  oil 
and  minerals,  combined  in  the  hens’  feed, 
make  a  substitute  for  sunshine.  Those 
old-style  shallow  houses  which  keep  them 
up  near  the  front  windows,  also  keep 
them  cold  and  you  cannot  get  Winter  eggs 
from  cold  chicken  houses.  A  well-known 
poultryman  from  my  State,  who  showed 
me  how  to  be  a  successful  poultry-raiser, 
advises  that  if  you  have  some  of  those 
10,  12  or  14-foot  houses,  measuring  from 
front  to  back,  to  build  on  an  addition  or 
tear  down  and  rebuild  completely.  Since 
I  adopted  his  plan  I  agree  and  here  is 
more  advice  he  gave  me.  One  unit  20 
feet  square  will  make  you  more  money 
than  a  dozen  of  the  old-style  houses.  Put 
on  the  house  a  plain  flat  shed  roof  with 
about  two  or  three-foot  slope  from  front 
to  back  so  that  water  will  run  off  rapid¬ 
ly.  Face  the  house  to  the  south.  Make 
the  building  about  six  feet  high  in  the 
rear  and  eight  or  nine  feet  in  front.  All 
windows  and  doors  should  be  in  the  south 
side.  Have  no  openings  in  the  east  or 
west  ends.  One  door  and  about  five  win¬ 
dows  are  correct.  The  top  of  the  windows 
should  come  about  even  with  the  top  of 
the  door  or  perhaps  a  few  inches  higher. 
The  windows  should  be  arranged  so  that 
they  lean  in  from  the  top.  During  cold 
weather  all  the  ventilation  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  can  be  arranged  by  adjusting  the 
position  of  the  windows. 

To  keep  sparrows  out,  cover  the  win¬ 
dow  openings  on  the  outside  with  half¬ 
inch  mesh  hail  screen.  Sparrows  waste 
feed  and  carry  diseases,  also  mites  and 
lice.  They  drive  away  the  song  birds. 
Go  look  in  your  chicken  house  and  see  if 
there  are  any  sparrow  nests  right  under 
the  eaves  or  actually  inside  your  chicken 
house.  You  wouldn't  knowingly  let  a 
skunk  or  a  ’possum  continue  to  live  in¬ 
side  your  chicken  house  because  they 
might  kill  several  hens,  but  these  spar¬ 
rows  nesting  and  living  around  your 
chicken  house  may  destroy  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  your  flock.  Clean  out  the 
nests,  disinfect  the  space  where  they  have 
been,  and  put  screen  over  the  windows 
and  doors  to  absolutely  shut  out  the 
sparrows. 

Another  important  thing  for  your  lay¬ 
ing  house  is  to  insulate  it  as  a  Winter 
protection  against  cold  and  in  Summer 
to  keep  the  house  cool.  Hundreds  of 
chickens  have  perished  or  suffered  from 
the  hot  sun  pouring  down  on  a  single  roof 
that  most  chicken  houses  have.  When 
roofs  and  walls  are  insulated  many  chick¬ 
ens  are  saved  through  the  hot  weather. 
Insulation  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
Winter  if  you  want  to  make  a  good  egg 
yield.  It  is  unnatural,  I  have  read,  for 
chickens  to  lay  in  Winter.  Wild  chick¬ 
ens  do  not  lay  until  May  or  June.  We 
expect  our  commercial  flocks  to  lay  all 
Winter  just  to  suit  our  needs  when  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to 
hatch  and  rear  their  young.  It  is  mar¬ 
velous  that  they  will  do  that  very  thing 
for  us  but  surely  we  ought  to  be  willing 
to  insulate  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  their 
houses  to  protect  them  against  bitter 
cold  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

An  easy  and  practical  way  to  insulate 
is  to  pack  the  walls  and  ceilings  with 
straw.  At  first  when  I  heard  this  I  feared 
mites — but  that  is  solved  with  a  good 
mite  remedy  —  crude  carbolic  acid,  or 
something  of  that  order.  There  are  plenty 
on  the  market.  Make  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  of  lxB-inch  boards,  using  them  for 
the  studs  and  rafters.  Sheathe  upon  the 
outside  with  plain  sheathing.  If  you 
have  old  material,  by  all  means  use  it. 
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This  year,  buy  chicks  from  a  strain  that 
has  all  the  money-making  characteristics 
—not  just  a  few.  Hubbard  chicks  are 
strong,  vigorous,  disease-free.  They  grow 
fast,  mature  early  and  lay  well.  They’re 
noted  for  their  stamina  — 
their  ability  to  live — under 
continuous  heavy  laying.Try 
a  flock  and  compare.  30-day 
Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 
Write  for  catalogue, 

HuMrard  Farms 

80X  1204  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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You  Can’t  Go 

Wrong  With  WARREN  Winners 

Buy  Warren  Chicks  and  you  buy  the  Prize  Strain 
that  lias  made  the  name  “WARREN”  just  another 
way  of  saying  "Winner.” 

HERE  ARE  OUR  3  LATEST  AWARDS 
THAT  SHOW  WHERE  QUALITY  LIES 

Storrs — In  January,  Leading  lien,  3  of  remaining  9 
high  birds  also  ours. 

Farmingdaie — In  January,  High  Red  Pen. 

Western  N.  Y. — October  to  February  15th  inclusive. 
High  Red  Pen. 

STATE  AWARD  FOR  7TH  TIME 

Again  Warren  —  for  the  7tli  consecutive  year  —  is 
awarded  contract  by  tho  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
supply  chicks  to  State  institutions.  Quality  and 
performance  were  the  determining  factors.  That 
means  something  to  YOU. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  ROCK-RED  CROSS 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 
BABY  CHICKS  —  PULLETS.  ALL  AGES 
We  Set  Only  “Warren  Farms”  Eggs 
Warren  Pens  are  headed  by  Advanced  ROP  males 
whose  dams  boast  of  State-verified  records  of  from 
240  to  310  eggs,  averaging  24  to  30  ozs.  per  dozen. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG 
AND  SPRING  PRICE  LIST 

M*s$ACHustrri  2  3  J.  J.  WARREN 

ROP.  Box  20.  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 

ASSOCIA r/OH  Wa 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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COTTOH 
MOUNTAIN 
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Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy— they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
ts011  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfoboro,  N.  H. 


M f? 


uft/L  BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 

H. A.  Richards,  Owner 


RED-BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 

Sex-Linked  Day-Old  Pullets  and  Cockerels, 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Pullorum  Clean  by  State  College 

THE  HARCO  ORCHARDS 
and  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  So.  Easton,  Mass.  (Circular)  Telephone  28-12 


"proa mmm 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  II.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
1).  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write.  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


MON  IDEAL  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Kerr  lively  Chicks  work  hard.  Each  hen 
pays  her  way  in  extra  eggs  and  extra 
quality  production.  Switch  to  Kerr  for 
more  and  better  eggs  —  get  higher  prices. 

Kerr  birds  regularly  win  high  honors  in 
egg-laying  contests.  This  same  quality 
strain  —  developed  through  30  years'  care¬ 
ful  breeding  —  will  bring  you  increased 
yearly  earnings.  Every  breeder  -  there 
are  120.000  —  is  culled,  banded,  and  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  Write  for  free  Chick 
Book  and  prices. 


KERR  CHICKERXES,  INC; 

Dept.  19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J . 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey — Paterson,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Woodstown;  New  York — Binghamton,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston; 
Pennsylvania —  Lancaster;  Massachusetts  —  West 
Springfield;  Connecticut  —  Danbury,  Norwich: 
Delaware— Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


Quality  CHICKS 


For  Greater  Profits 


Proved  Profit  Makers  25  Years  -  Quick  Maturing 
Heavy  layers  -  Blood  Tested  Breeders 


Master  Bred  Strains 

Barred  Rocks  •  R,  I.  Reds  -  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires 
Day-Old— 3  Weeks’-Old  Clucks 
4  to  12  Weeks-Old  Leghorn  Pullets 
White  Runner  Ducklings 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Quotes  low  1938 
prices.  Write  today. 

W.  F  .  HILLPOT 

1  MILFORD  ROAD  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Leghorns 


2S  years  of  painstaking  breed¬ 
ing  for  heavy  production  of  large 
eggs  and  large  vigorous  birds. 


Trapnested  -  Bloodtested 


All  chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  our  own  breeders  of 
proven  performance— descended 
from  generations  of  profitable  blood 
lines.  Real  quality  at  reasonable 
prices.  Write  for  1938  catalog. 


ZELLER  POULTRY  FARM.  BoxC.Mt.  Aetna.  Pa. 


'S  BMOHiecmn 

-CHICKS 


From  Large  Size, 
heavy  production  Bar¬ 
ron  English  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P. 
Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
Tested  healthy,  vigorous 
selected  stock.  At  $9.00 
per  100,  $42.00  per  500,  $1 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival 


3.00  per  1000, 
Guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Penna. 


WINNERS  all  Lifetime  Pen  Records. 

Vineland  Hen  Contest.  Proven  High 
speed  production  combined  with 
Long  Life.  All  chicks  carry  same 
breeding  as  Vineland  Hens.  270-348 
Egg  Sired.  Catalog,  FREE. 

IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  T. 


BA.R.ROKT 
„  JAfHITE 
XjEGXIOmNTS 

We  import  direct  from  Englam 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  V 
I>.  Heats  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  R 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  price 
$8  per  100;  $38  per  500:  $75  p. 
1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivei 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  ca 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

PEI 
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Marvin  F.  Holl  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa 


LEGHORNS, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ROCKS. 

REDS,  WYANDOTTES,  OR¬ 
PINGTONS,  CROSSBREDS.  Hatched  from  Pul- 
lorum  Tested  Breeders.  Started  Leghorn  Pullets 
4  wks.  and  older.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 
TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Liberty,  N.  Y, 


nonbreaking  down" 

among  Pullets  from  "HEN  CHICKS" 

Our  4-year-old  Leghorns  in  the  Vineland  HEN  Test 
took  first  honors  during:  January. 

Pens  headed  by  sires  from  high  producers  only,  mated 
to  hens  2  to  9  years  old  and  the  use  of  large,  snow-white 
eggs  assure  you  strong  virile  HEN  Chicks  for  Pullets 
able  to  produce  heavily  and  not  break  down. 

Write  for  Folder  and  jirices  on  Leghorns ,  New  Hamp - 
shires  and  Rock- Hampshire  cross. 

STERN  BROS. r  Dept.  E,  So.  Vineland,  N.  J, 


It  does  not  need  to  be  matched  lumber, 
nor  even  shiplap.  It  is  best  not  to  have 
eaves,  front  nor  back.  There  the  roof¬ 
ing  can  be  run  right  down  from  the  roof 
over  the  edge  and  down  to  the  ground. 
Cement  edges  and  nail  firmly.  Next 
sheathe  up  the  inside  with  old  lumber, 
crating  or  something  light.  Tack  the 
eight-inch  space  with  straw. 

A  dim  light  over  the  feeders  is  all  right, 
it  increases  egg  production. 

If  you  remodel  an  old  chicken  house 
or  other  building,  you  may  have  to  re¬ 
move  some  partitions  or  put  some  in, 
perhaps  some  side  will  have  to  he  re¬ 
built,  or  an  addition  might  have  to  be 
built  on  the  front  to  make  it  deep  enough. 

Hens  seldom  suffer  from  close,  stuffy, 
moist  air  or  from  a  few  odors  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  But  they  suffer  terribly  from 
drafts.  The  air  in  such  a  laying  house 
will  become  so  moist  that  water  will 
form  on  the  ceiling  and  walls,  run  down 
the  windows,  the  walls  will  be  wet,  the 
litter  under  foot  gets  damp  and  soggy. 
But  do  not  open  the  windows  unless  the 
temperature  is  up.  Hens  seldom  suffer 
from  close  moist  aii\  If  they  are  healthy 
and  laying  well,  don’t  worry  about  the 
dampness.  Of  course,  the  litter  must  be 
changed  with  reasonable  frequency. 

Build  your  roosts  18  inches  from  the 
floor,  and  in  sections  so  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  Run  them  east  and  west  along 
the  north  wall,  10  inches  apart.  Eight 
roosts  are  sufficient  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  house.  Under  the  roosts 
staple  one-inch  poultry  netting.  About 
six  inches  in  front  of  the  front  roosts 
build  a  tight  partition,  14  inches  high 
from  the  floor  up  within  four  inches  from 
the  roosts.  This  four-inch  space  allows 
air  to  circulate  under  the  roosts.  The 
hens  then  can’t  get  under  the  roosts  at 
all.  The  droppings  need  not  be  cleaned 
out  from  under  the  roosts  only  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  This  beats  the  old 
dropping  boards  that  constantly  liad  to 
be  cleaned  out. 

For  hot  weather  two  or  three  open¬ 
ings  about  two  by  two  feet  may  be  cut 
through  the  north  wall  on  a  level  or  just 
above  the  roosts  for  ventilation.  When 
Fall  comes  close  these  openings  and  seal 
wind-tight  both  inside  and  outside  with 
rubberoid  and  pack  the  space  with  straw. 
If  not  there  will  be  a  draft  for  those  hens 
sitting  near  the  opening.  l.  c. 

Nebraska. 


Farm  Tenant  Loans 

[There  have  been  many  inquiries  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  The  following  ex¬ 
planation  is  from  the  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.  C. — Eds.] 

These  loans  are  being  restricted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  300  counties  through  the 
country  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 
This  restriction  has  been  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  funds  made  available 
for  starting  the  program.  In  fact,  there 
will  be  only  about  seven  loans  made  in 
each  of  the  selected  counties  this  year. 

In  New  York  State  these  loans  are  be¬ 
ing  restricted  to  residents  of  Jefferson 
and  Seneca  counties.  Interested  persons 
living  within  these  two  counties  should 
communicate  promptly  with  their  local 
rural  rehabilitation  supervisor  who  is 
now  accepting  applications.  The  super¬ 
visor  for  Jefferson  County  is  James  F. 
Reeves  at  Room  201  Federal  Bldg.,  in 
Watertown  and  for  Seneca  County, 
George  Kreisel  at  313-314  Ilefferman 
Bldg.,  Syracuse. 

Should  additional  funds  he  made  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  the  tenant  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Act  after  June  30,  193S,  it  is 
our  intention  to  include  other  counties. 
In  the  event  the  program  is  expanded  in 
the  future,  public  announcement  will  he 
made  of  that  fact,  and  eligible  persons, 
who  live  in  counties  selected  at  that  time, 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  submit 
applications  to  their  local  supervisor. 

This  Administration  is  also  making 
short  term  loans,  under  our  Rural  Re¬ 
habilitation  Program,  to  farmers  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  from  other  sources.  These  loans 
are  for  the  purchase  of  seed,  feed,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  livestock  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  farm  needs,  which  include  minor 
repairs  and  minor  improvements  to  real 
property  and  family  subsistence.  Re¬ 
habilitation  loans  are  based  on  approved 
plans  of  farm  operation.  The  plans  are 
worked  out  with  the  local  supervisor  to 
fit  the  needs  of  each  individual  family. 


Checking  of  Wood 

I  have  been  working  with  cedar  wood 
on  the  lathe  and  am  unable  to  keep  it 
from  checking.  The  cedar  I  have  been 
using  is  about  nine  months  old.  Is  there 
any  special  process  used  in  keeping  cedar 
wood  from  checking  after  you  have  once 
begun  working  on  it?  I  have  tried  shel¬ 
lacking  the  wood  as  soon  as  I  have  fin¬ 
ished  working  on  it  hut  it  still  checks. 

New  York.  g.  d.  b. 


Leghorns  ~ Reds  ~  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires ~HaIlcross  (Crossbred)  ChicRs 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  /l 
Np  REACTORS  FOUND  _  )_._L  ~~ 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  witbin  tbe  preceding  calendar  yeaA 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS? 


During  the  past  4  months,  our  advertisements 
have  featured  4  very  definite  Reasons  Why 

HALL’S  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER 


J  Our  constant  ideals  have  assured  con- 
*  sistent  highest  quality  chicks  through 
many  years. 

2.  Again  and  again  we  have  pioneered  in 
introducing  improvements  and  methods 
which  have  produced  better  chicks.  These 
have  later  been  widely  adopted. 


2  We  are  so  insistent  on  Healthy  Stock, 
’  that  we  recognize  no  blood  testing  ex¬ 
cept  that  expensive  but  most  reliable  State 
Official  tube  test. 

4.  Our  high  premiums,  and  bonuses  in 
addition,  get  us  super-quality  eggs 
from  the  finest  flocks  in  New  England. 


Quality  chicks  since  1911.  “Never  a  week  without  a  Hatch”  since  1927.  Pullorum-free  by 
State  Test  since  1928.  MORE  CHICKS  SOLD  IN  1937  than  ever  before.  We  ship  Prepaid, 
and  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Our  Catalogue  is  interesting,  instructive,  and  FREE. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tei.  Wallingford  645-5 


WE  N  E<&>«CHICKS 


THEY  WILL  PUT  REAL  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK  FOR  YOU 
HOW  LONG  WILL  YOU  OVERLOOK  YOUR  SHARE? 


EXTRA  PROFIT  is  bred  into  every  one  of  the  more  than 
5,000,000  chicks  hatched  by  Wene  every  year.  Such  chicks 
pay  fat  cash  dividends  to  poultrymen  who  know  that  the 

real  profits — the  big  profits— the  steady  profits  are  made 
from  fancy  poultry  products.  Wene  customers  are  “sitting 
pretty”  because  our  strains  produce  premium  quality  that 
commands  premium  prices  in  the  fanciest  markets. 

OUR  GIGANTIC  PRODUCTION  . . .  200,000  BLOOD  TESTED  BREEDERS 
1,500,000  EGGS  AT  ONE  SETTING  . . .  HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR 

Big  figures,  to  be  sure,  but  they  have  to  be  big  for  us  to  supply  the  demand  for 
our  WENE  EXTRA-Profit  Chicks  at  prices  that  are  amazingly  low  for  such 
quality.  You  will  be  headed  right  when  you  buy  WENE  EXTRA-Profit  Chicks. 

Write  for  Big  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices  on  EXTRA-Profit  Chicks 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS_ Box  1522-D  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


8  STRAIGHT  BREEDS 
4  WENEcross  BREEDS 
STRAIGHT  BREEDS 

Leghorns  .  .  .  Wyan-Rocks 
New  Hampshires  .  .  .  R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  and  White  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes  . . .  White  Giants 
WENEcross  BREEDS 
Red  Rocks,  Barred  also  “Sex-Link" 
Bram-Rocks  .  .  .  Leghorn -Minorcas 
Sex-Separated  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
In  Leghorns  and  Several  Heavy  Breeds 


?RE£ 

CATALOG 


it's  FREE 


TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  YEAR  ROUND  PROFITS  WITH 

wolf;  FARMERS’  FRIEND  ICHICKS 

Get  this  big  new  guide  book  and  Calendar-Cat¬ 
alog  . .  .  it’s  packed  with  facts  you  should  know. 

It  tells  why  Wolf  Breeders  are  under  APA  inspec¬ 
tion  . . .  why  they  are  bloodtested  ...  I 
CfJ  Kfi  and  why  they  are  bred  for  big  Egg  * 

VQUW  production.  11  Profitable  breeds  at 
moneysaving  prices,  by  ordering 
now.  Send  for  WOLF’S  Big  Guide 
Book  and  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

Write  Box  5, 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Get  this 
WOLF 
GUIDE  BOOK 

AND 

CALENDAR 

CATALOG 


PER 

100 

UP 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laving  pens  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  OX  OUR  OWN  FARM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms 

Now  10%  Discount  on  All  Orders  Booked  Three  Weeks  Ahead 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

10QD-TESTED 


la rg"e^  type  s:  £  w°i,  el' v eb v  ^  A  GSQS9 

sly"  " «  eB“sX'  - :  ST*!"1 : : : ; : :  !:|8  If  jS  jgg  pp 

\'nrgB.Spe  Foghorn  Pullets  ‘  (90%'  guar.V  '$i3-  io6:  ’  ’Day%id  Veghorn'°Cockerels  $3-100 

S M  I TtP E  LFCTR  IP*  H 1  tVu  p'rv IX  by  stalned  antlgen  °rder  cUrett  from  ad.  CATALOG  FRE®! 

bMIlHt,  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  BOX  R.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


PROVEN  value; 

Mating  A 
Mating  AA 


Official  Blood-Tested 


(Chicks  from  yearling  hens) 

Leghorns  $7.50  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $8,50. 
(Chicks  from  2  and  3-year  hens) 

Leghorns  $9.50  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $10. 
Catalog  free.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Efttnjt  rflULTHV  FHHtn  •  mVEWSTOUIIl,  ML 


CLOVERDALE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Patronize  a  World  War  Veteran  like  thousands  of  others  have  dona  When  you  buy  Cloverdale  Chicks 
vou  are  buying  chicks  that  are  hatched  by  a  World  War  Veteran.  All  eggs  set  weigh  24  oz.  &  over' 
and  are  from  culled  &  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Hatches  every  Monday. 


CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  McA L ISTE R V I LLE,  PA.,  CLOYD  NIEMOND,  Prop 


WEADER'S  HI -QUALITY  BLOOD -TESTED  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  Carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Safe  arrival  of  Chicks  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  advertise- 
ment  or  write  for  Circular.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  50  joo  500 

White.  Buff  or  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas .  $3  98  $7  45  tat;  nn 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 4  23  7.95  38  50 

White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4"  23  7  95  98  59 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross . 4.73  8.95  43  50 

Assorted . $6.95:  White  and  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas . .  5  23  9  95  48  5ft 

WEARER'S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Inc.  Box  R  McCLURE,  PA 


NIEMOND’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Casli  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  Rooks  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds..._. .  7.00  35.00  70 


NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY, 


BOX  R. 


Heavy 

Mixed 

$6.00 


McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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OFFICIAL  BIPOD  TESTED 

nEMkICVI  \i  n  Kl  i  A  Every  egg  hat  died  in  our  plant  from  a  breeder 

“  t  IM  91  91  LV  A  iM  I  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania 

_______  Department  of  Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE 

CTATC  SUPERVISED  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Tube  Agglutination 
■  **  ■  “  ^  w  1  u  »  1  “  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  “Big  Type,”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs” . $  9.00— 10P 

SPECIAL  MATING  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  10.00—100 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  WHITE  ROCKS  “True  to  Type” .  9.50—100 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  R.  I.  REDS  “None  Better” .  9.50—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  NEW  H  AM PSH I  RES  —  No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  11.00—100 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  “No  Leghorns" .  7.75—100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “950o  Accurate” .  12.75 — 100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  Accurate” .  9.75 — 100 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS—  Direct  from  Gove  &  Cobb .  10.50—100 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS  —  All  Barred  Color .  10.00—100 

NOW  I— Buy  Sexed  Chicks  With  Confidence 

95%  Accuracy  guaranteed.  In  order  to  supply  our  many  customers  with  guaranteed  SEXED 
CHICKS  we  now  use  the  Gentle  Methods  by  graduates  of  Los  Angeles.  California  Sexing 
Association.  You  can  be  absolutely  sure  when  you  order  sexed  clucks  from  our  hatchery. 
Breeders  used  in  the  special  mating  Leghorns  listed  below  are  Gasson  and  Lea.dei  Strain, 
choice  birds,  from  Pens  that  do  not  show  a  single  B.  W.  D.  Reactor. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ACCURATE  $18-100  Cockerels,  $3.00-100 
JffiKKSa  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ACCURATE  $20-100  Cockerels,  S3.50-100 

Send  lo  a  chick,  bal.  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Add  '/2c  per  chick  for  less  than  100, 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA.  “Largest  .State  Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pa.” 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  &  THURS.— 100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid,  loo 

Large  Type  English  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets . $13.00 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  6.50 

Si  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bar.,  Red-Rock  Gross,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan.,  B.  Minorcas  7.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  Buff  Rocks.  Wh.  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Reds .  8.50 

Buff  Minorcas.  White  &  Bl.  Giants,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Orpingtons  10.00 
Heavy  Mixed  ,,,,,, . . . . . . . .  6.00 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  boxR’r,  TMcaElHisterviu5eR'  PA. 


ouu 

$65.00 

32.50 
35.00 

42.50 
50.00 
30.00 

27.50 


uuO 
$130 
65 
70 
85 
100 
60 
55 


BR00KSIDE  CHICKS  DtTARTE  l)Ud 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  Day-Old  14  Days 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  8  c  12  c 

Bar.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bock- 

horns  (cross) .  8'/2C  IfVaC 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9  c  13  c 

Mixed  &  Assorted . ..  7  c  10  c 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E-  C.  Brown,  Prop. _ Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  Breeder .  .  . 

Never  a  B.W.D.  reactor.  No  range  paralysis  in  3  yrs.  98 % 
livability  guar.  512.50  per  100.  Quantity  discounts. 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Lake  Ariel,  Pa. 


a  |j  A-ioo  Prepaid.  Unsexed  Heavies  orLeg- 
horns  from  tested  flocks,  immediate 
'  shipment.  DUCKLINGS  .  *12.00-100. 

DOTTERER’S  HATCHERY'  -  Shanesville,  Pa. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS— Live.  Lay,  Pay.  No 
disease.  No  Cannabilism  in  Chicks  or  l’ullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  1TTTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  Poults 

Strong,  early-maturing,  meat  type. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Timerman’s  Turkey  Farm  -  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


Bronze  Poults 


from  Maryland’s 
Famous  Bronze 
Turkey  Belt. 


Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  pouits  have  remarkable  livability;  fine 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Form,  Chestertown,  Md. 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Tested  Stock. 

Thousands  weekly.  Discounts  for  early  bookings. 
List  Free  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sollersville,  Penna. 


ARGEST  'MARYLAND  BREEDER  offers 
Bronze  Quality  Poults  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
“*  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  Inc.  -  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


CHOICE  Bronze  and  Bourbon  Rod  Turkeys— Breeders, 
Eggs,  Poults.  ELSIE  M.  HALL0CK,  Waihington  Otptt,  Conn, 


Mammoth  White  Pekins,  6  lbs. 
at  10  weeks.  Thousands  hatching 
weekly.  Also  White  Indian  Runners. 

New  lllus.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  Today! 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  ducklings.  Circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  teed.  *None  better \u  type,* size, 

growth  or  laying  quaiitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


niirifl  INFS  Finest  Quality  Runners,  $7.-50.  Chicks  9c. 

DULIuJIiud  Harry  Burnham.  North  Collin*,  N.  Y. 

DITCKLINGS-Pekins,  $15—100;  Imperials,  $17. 
Chicks.  Llpory'a  Duck  Hatchery,  New  Brunswick,  S.  J. 


Cit  €cut  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 


POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.L.F  .Payne,H.M.Scolt 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow— one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 

breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Twice  as  Many  .  .  . 
Layers  From  Each 
100  Chicks  .... 


Start  with  Sprunger  Sexed  day-old  pullets 
I  you'll  get  on  an  average  twice  as  many  eggs 
I  than  if  you  bought  straight  run  chicks.  Sprung- 
]  er’s  Sexed  pullets  are  a  profitable  investment 
because  they  are  bred  right.  All  breeders 
]  Blood -Tested.  Big  English  Type  Leghorns. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  LEGHORNS 
I  from  personal  flock  of  4,000  breeders  with  many 
1  records  of  250  eggs  or  better,  mated  to  males 
from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of  250  eggs. 

|  Sprunger  PEN  MADE  WINNING  at  Michigan 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  BIG  DISCOUNT 
Get  Sprunger  Catalog,  low  prices  and  Big 
Early  Order  Discount.  All  popular  breeds. 
WRITE  BOX  25 


BINGHAMTON 
NKW  YORK 

i  e /  Indiana  and  Ta 

mpa,  Florida  ^ 

STEELMAN’S  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Day  old  and  Started  Chicks 

N.  H.  Reds  averaged  257  eggs.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  over  273  eggs,  at  Storr’s  Egg  Laying 
Contest.  All  popular  breeds.  Also  Sexed 
Chicks.  Started  Chicks  2-3  weeks  old. 

''SEE  YOUR  CHICKS  BEFORE  YOU  BUY'' 

“AVe  produce  every  chick  we  sell.”  Con¬ 
venient  monthly  terms  can  be  arranged. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  104,  Lonsdale/  Penna. 

Branches:  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Waverly.  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
West  Reading,  Pa. 


Go  “Profit  Places”  with 

America’s  Foremost  Strain 
Spizzerinktum  chicks  are  standouts 
for  faster  uniform  growth  and  com¬ 
plete  feathering — more  and  larger 
brown  eggs — for  low  layer  mortality  and 
long  life.  Straight  New  Hampshires  and 
Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids.  Demand 
great,  orders  must  be  placed  at  once. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60.  Kingston, 


N.  H. 


TOXITE  KILLS 

Kills  Coccidiosis.  Mites,  Disease  Germs,  etc.  Before 
you  get  your  chicks,  spray  brooder  house  with  Toxite. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book. 

Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Box  18,  Chestertown,  Maryland 


SMITH’S  pr^tdion  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  $7.50.  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs 
$6.75.  Ass’td,  $6.  Special  Mated.  Bloodtested  Flocks. 
Order  from  ad.  10%  books  order.  Bal.  C.O.D.  2%  cash. 

SMITH’S  HATCHERY.  Box85-R,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


IjJp.  1  BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pullets  $15.00-100.  Four 
wka.  old, '$30. OO— 100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ORDER  FROM  MAPLEHOLM  POULTRY  FARM— 

Be  assured  of  Quality  chicks.  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Blood  tested. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Turkey  Poults.  Circular 
free.  LEONARD  BLOOD.  R.  D.  I,  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


1UORTHERN  NEW  YORK’S  FINEST  CHICKS 
1x1  New  Hampshires  from  N.  H.  state  tested  breeders. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Langshans.  Write  TODAY. 

E.  S.  WILSON  -  Box  492  -  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y. 


Dili  I  I7TQ  Wh.  Leghorns.  4-8  weeks  old.  30c- 
I  ULLEi  1  J  50c.  Discount  on  orders  in  advance. 

SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  2,  Elyria.  Ohio 


Egg  Contests  and  Auctions 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  tlie  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 


ing  March  24  : 

Leading  pens  to  date  are  : 

White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 

Schwegler's  Hatchery.  N.  Y...1303  1314 
New  Hampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 1865  1974 

James  H.  Horne,  N.  II . 1671  1750 

White  Rocks— 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1586  1595 

P.  S.  Davis  &  Son,  N.  H . 1572  1533 

Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 1901  1834 

Oakland  Farm.  R.  1 . 1617  1598 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 1411  1503 

R.  I.  Reds— 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1980  2098 

Ralph  IV.  Anderson,  Mass _ 199S  2092 

.J.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 1864  1983 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 1935  1967 

L.  D.  Bartholomew,  Conn . 1806  1904 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  P.  B.  Farm.  Cal . 1795  1852 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . .  .  1779  1850 


Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.  1819  1843 
Hillview  Poultry  Farm.  Mo...  1780  1841 
Wm.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  ...1852  1837 
Weekly  Summary — 

Best  pen  for  week,  No.  64.  .  .  .  82  89 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  2S . 1980  2098 

Average  pen  total  to  date . 1489  1511 

Total  for  the  week . 6408  6815 

Total  to  date . 148,853  151,064 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  week  ending  March  24  : 


The  leading  pens  are  : 

White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Sclmell . 1734  1799 

Harry  A.  Sclmell . 1515  1628 

Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  .1470  1503 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 1413  1510 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm. . 1402  1491 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm  . 1390  1360 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm  . 1498  1513 

Redbird  Farm  . 1491  1502 

J.  J.  Warren  . 1380  1341 

R.  O.  Wagemaker . 1378  1447 

B.  P.  Rocks— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 1248  1323 

Y.  H.  Kirkup . 1143  1171 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

William  R.  Speck  . 1283  1322 

Philip  S.  Davis  .  972  10S4 

New  Hampshires — 

Eben  Wood  . 1722  1679 

Lamar  IV.  Sexton . 1300  1338 

Crossbreds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  . 1132  1152 

White  Wyandottes — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm  ....1049  1001 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manager;  phone  Flein- 


ington  242.  Egg  prices  March  25: 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  extra . 

..$o.25  m 

0.27% 

Fancy,  medium  . 

.21%  @ 

.23% 

Grade  A,  extra . 

.  .  .23%  @ 

.26% 

Grade  A.  medium  .  .  . 

.  .  .20  @ 

.22% 

Pullets . 

•  ■  -17%  @ 

.19 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A.  extra  . 

.  .  .21%  @ 

.23% 

Grade  A,  medium  .  .  . 

.  .  .18  @ 

.21 

Pullets . 

.17 

1,219  cases  sold. 

Butler, 

Pa. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg 

Auction  ;  Ma 

irk  R. 

Weser,  auction  manage 

er ;  auctions. 

Tues- 

day  and  Friday.  10  A. 

M. ;  phone  Butler 

4-5150.  Egg  prices  March  25: 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . 

Fancy,  medium  . 

.  .  .21  @ 

.22 

Extras,  large  . 

.  .  .23  m 

•25% 

Extras,  medium  .... 

.  .  .20  @ 

.22% 

Standard,  large  . 

..  .22  @ 

•22% 

Sandard,  medium  .  .  .  . 

.20% 

Producers,  large  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .21  @ 

.22% 

Producers,  medium.. 

.21 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . 

Extras,  large  . 

..  .21%  @ 

.22 

Extras,  medium . 

..  .18%  (a) 

.19 

Producers,  large  . . . . 

..  .19  @ 

.19% 

477  cases  sold. 

Avon,  Mass. 

Brockton  Co-op.  E 

gg  Auction 

Assn., 

491  W.  Main  St.  Egg  prices  March  24  : 

Brown  Eggs — 

Specials,  large  . 

Specials,  medium  .  . . 

..  .21  %@ 

•22% 

Extra,  large . 

..  .24%  @ 

.25 

Extra,  medium . 

..  .20%  @ 

.20% 

White  Eggs — 

Specials,  large  .  $0.24 

Specials,  medium  .  SO1/? 


1.161  cases  sold. 


West  Paterson,  N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Co-op.  Egg  Auction,  582 
McBride  Ave..  Egg  prices  March  25  : 
White  Eggs— 

Jumbo  . $0.28%  @$0.31 

Fancy,  large  . 23%  (a  .28% 

Fancy,  medium . 21%  @  .23% 

Grade  A,  large .  .23% 

Grade  A,  medium  .  .21% 

Pullets  . 18% @  .21% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . $0.23%@$0.25% 

Fancy,  medium . 20% @  .21  % 

Grade  A,  large  .  .23% 

295  cases  sold. 


Culling  for  Egg  Production 

Hens  should  be  culled  several  times 
during  the  year,  whether  you  have  high- 
quality  stock  or  just  scrubs.  Every  time 
you  go  over  a  flock,  even  those  of  the 
finest  breeding,  you  will  find  a  few  hens 
that  do  not  work  but  keep  right  on  eat¬ 
ing.  They  can  be  culled  out  and  used 
for  chicken  and  dumplings.  Or  you  may 
can  the  non-layers  if  you  don't  care  to 
send  them  to  the  market.  When  the 
prices  of  chickens  are  not  very  high  is 
the  time  to  can  the  culls. 

You  will  always  find  some  birds  that 
cannot  keep  up  the  pace.  They  are  poor 
feeders;  they  grow  thin,  and  fall  behind 
the  others.  They  may  have  some  worms, 
it  may  be  coccidiosis;  sometimes  it  seems 
impossible  to  find  anything  wrong  with 
them,  but  they  just  don’t  do  well.  These 
are  culls  and  will  never  amount  to  any¬ 
thing. 

If  the  average  yield  of  your  flock  is  too 
low,  look  them  over  and  see  which  ones 
are  not  producing.  You  can  easily  tell 
the  layers.  They  have  full  bright  red 
combs,  bright  eyes,  they  are  alert  and 
active,  usually  quite  gentle.  The  plumage 
is  rough  and  more  or  less  soiled  and 
broken  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  had  enough  time  to  put  on  a  new 
coat,  the  beak  and  shanks  are  pale  in 
color,  the  lay  hones  are  pliable  and  well 
separated — these  are  the  layers. 

The  non-layers  have  small  shrunken 
combs,  are  often  more  wild  and  flighty 
than  the  layers,  their  beaks  and  shanks 
are  yellow,  and  the  lay  bones  are  close 
together.  These  are  your  market  birds. 
You  do  not  lose  anything  by  selling  them, 
because  their  price  on  the  market  will 
usually  show  you  a  good  profit  over  the 
cost  of  producing  them,  but  they  do  rep¬ 
resent  a  loss  if  you  continue  to  feed  them 
indefinitely.  Get  them  off  to  market  and 
give  the  feed  and  room  to  the  other  birds 
that  will  lay. 

Some  people  think  that  to  cull  the  hens 


all  they  have  to  do  is  look  over  the  flock 
and  pick  out  the  poor  ones,  but  you  can't 
cull  hens  successfully  that  way.  Instead 
you  must  actually  pick  up  each  bird  and 
look  it  over  for  disqualifications  just  as  if 
that  bird  were*  exhibited  in  a  poultry 
show.  Examine  closely  the  head,  the  bone 
shape,  the  egg  capacity,  the  color;  we 
feel  the  breastbone  to  detect  crookedness 
which  might  denote  weakness;  we  spread 
the  wing,  open  the  plumage  on  the  back, 
examine  the  under  color,  look  carefully 
for  any  sign  of  disease  or  low  vitality.  A 
high  quality  bird  should  have  strong  head 
points  (bright  eye,  well-curved  back), 
■well-developed  breast  (large  heart  girth), 
long,  broad  back  (well-sprung  ribs), 
strong  sturdy  legs  (set  well  apart),  and 
a  large  egg  and  feed  capacity. 

A  general  culling  should  he  done  in 
midsummer  between  July  15  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  when  the  best  producers  still 
are  laying  and  the  poor  ones  have 
stopped.  If  delayed  too  late,  the  moult 
will  make  culling  difficult.  Also  the  culls, 
after  a  short  fattening  period,  bring  bet¬ 
ter  prices  than  later  in  the  Fall  when  the 
market  is  flooded  with  poultry  of  all 
kinds.  This  midseason  culling  means 
feed  saving  also.  By  this  method  the  good 
hens  are  carried  over  into  the  second 
laying  and  breeding  season. 

Be  sure  to  cull  your  pullets.  Examine 
each  one.  The  pullet  having  a  moist, 
white  colored  vent  oblong  in  shape  and 
with  a  spread  of  two  to  three  fingers  be¬ 
tween  the  lay  bones  (found  on  either  side 
of  the  vent)  and  three  or  more  finger- 
spread  between  the  lay  bones  and  the  rear 
of  the  keel,  is  in  laying  condition. 

I  always  dispose  of  all  weaklings  among1 
baby  chicks.  As  they  develop  I  keep 
culling  out  cripples,  runts  and  those  slow 
in  development.  Slow-growing  pullets 
never  are  profitable  layers.  After  careful 
culling  of  my  pullets,  I  cull  again  quite 
frequently  before  saving  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  I  never  want  to  risk  hatching  any 
eggs  from  “Spring  only”  layers.  o.  B. 
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EXTRA  LOW  PRICES  on 
(HAMPionchicKS 


BRED  FOR  PREMIUM  PROFITS 

Branch  of  famous  packing  company  writes 
us  for  list  of  our  customers  saying 
that  Carter’s  Champions  make  the 
finest  fancy  top-of-market  broilers 
and  lay  biggest  premium  quality 
eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poultry  house 
establishes  special  branch  to  get  pre¬ 
mium  quality  eggs  and  broilers  from 
Carter  Champions.  Prompt  service. 
100%  safe  delivery,  strong,  blood- 
tested,  healthy  chicks  anywhere. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

HATCHED  IN  SEPARATE  HATCHERS 
IN  AN  AIR-CONDITIONED  HATCHERY1 
More’Sanitary — Larger — More  Vigorous 
Fully  Prepaid  Prices-  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred,  White,  Buff  ) 

Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  f 
White  WyandottesJ 

7.40  36.00 

6.40  32.00 

Sexed  Chicks— either  pullet 
or  male  chicks  —  one  day 
old;  any  straight  breed  we 
hatch.  Guaranteed  90%  true 

to  sex.  Prices  given  below. 
Prices  Per  100  Day  Old  Pullets  Day  Old  Males 
White  Leghorns. .  100  for  $14.90  100  for  $3.90 
Any  Heavy  Breed.100  for  $1 1.90  100  for  $8.90 
Guarantee:  Money  back  for  difference  in  price  of 
chicks  not  true  to  sex  under  90%.  — ‘ — 

Chicks  shipped  prepaid  at  above  prices. 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of 
$1  per  100  deposit.  We  pay 
postage.  Sendyour  order  today. 

Catalog  free. 

CARTER'S  CHICKERY 

Dept.  264  Eldorado,  Illinois 


Heavy  Assorted. 
Assorted,  All  Breeds. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


$7.40  $36.00  $69.00 
7.90  38.00  74.00 


69.00 

59.00 


BISHOP’S 


ENGLISH 
VV  hite  Leghorns 
CHICKS  AND  DAY-OLD  PULLETS 

A  real  R.  O.  P.  breeding  farm,  operating  a 
U.  S.  (Ohio)  Certified  hatchery.  6,100  large¬ 
bodied  hens  mated  to  Individual  R.  O.  P. 
males.  (Bishop  awarded  "master  farmer”  in 
January,  1938).  Can  ship  chicks  now. 
Catalog  and  prices  free. 


/B/SHOP’S  POi/lTPY  PAP, 

/BED  2,  BOX  20,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OH/O 


We  are  direct  importers  of 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weighing  up  to  7  pounds. 
Chicks  at  $8.50  per  hundred. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM 
Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


SCHNELL’S  LEGHORNS 

High  Leghorn  Pen  N.  Y.  State  Contest  1936-37 

Leading  Leghorns  again  at  N.  Y.  State  with  High  and 
second  high  pens  1937-38.  Chicks  reasonably  priced. 

HARRY  A.  SCHNELL 

176  Courthouse  Road,  -  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Over  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
are  rugged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  strains  of  the  popular  New  Hampshires. 
Breeding  pens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  B.  O.  P.  males, 
bloodtested  and  B.W.D.  free.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


EWING’S  S^te  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC.  PA. 


LUKERT’S  T  onliAi*iiG  Baby  Chicles 
LAYING  LiCJJIlUI  IIS  8  w.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

Make  more  profit  with  my  large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs. 

CmcuLAn.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Our  SPECIALTY 

rV),  Il-O-P  males;  big.  quality  chicks  that 
i—  insure  bigger  profits.  Also  other  breeds. 
Sexed  or  unsexed.  Blood-tested  flocks; 
38  years’  reputation  of  hatching  reliable 
chicks.  Write  for  particulars.  Uhl  Pio¬ 
neer  Htchry,  Bx  44A,  New  Washington, 0. 


engl^Ih  leghorn  chicks 

100%  postpaid  delivery  guar.  100  500  1000 

Large  Eng.  Leghorns  (Grade  A) . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Catalog  &  Prices  of  Grade  AA  and  AAA  Leghorns  and 
Rocks  &  Reds  mailed  on  reque-  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  &  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks  for  April  <53  May  delivery,  $7.50  &  $8 
per  100.  Can  furnish  day  old  pullets  &  4  wk.  old  pul¬ 
lets.  Get  our  free  catalog.  Day  old  Cockerels  $2  per  100. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


RI  nnriTFSTFn  N. H.  Rods.  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rox.  W. 
ULUUU1LJ1LU  Leg..  Cornish  •chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties:  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  List  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
E*t.  of  L.  B.  Rittcnhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  $7-100:  N.  Harnp.,  $7.50: 
\V.  Leghorns,  $6.50;  Mix.  $6.  Safe  del.  Post’pd.  ‘ 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

$6.50-100.  $65-1000.  Barred  Rox.  Reds,  $7.50-100.  H. 
Mix, $6- 100.  P.  P.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Circular  Free. 

Mountain  View  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlijterville,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 

liens  Mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males.  We  buy  no  eggs. 
Also  started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Low  prices. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 

I  ARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — New  Hamp- 
“  .shires  (eggs  from  N.  H. ).  Circular. 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Akron,  New  York 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Keeping  Hens  in  Green¬ 
house 

Recently  a  reader  asked  whether 
it  would  be  practical  to  keep  hens  in  a 
discarded  greenhouse.  Several  who  have 
tried  it  say  that  it  will  not  work,  partly 
because  of  the  great  difference  in  tem¬ 
perature  between  day  and  night.  One 
reader  from  Eastern  Massachusetts  re¬ 
ports  success  and  gives  his  method  as 
follows : 

“My  greenhouse  was  15x25  feet,  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west.  The  past  Winter 
I  had  40  hens  in  there  with  an  average 
production  since  December  1  of  80  per¬ 
cent.  I  used  the  greenhouse  benches  for 
dropping  boards  by  putting  a  frame 
covered  with  coarse  mesh  chicken  wire 
over  it,  then  used  2x4’s  across  the  frame 
for  roosting  sticks.  On  the  floor  I  put 
four  inches  of  clean  sand  and  baled  shav¬ 
ings. 

“On  the  underside  of  the  roof  on  the 
north  side  of  greenhouse  I  nailed  sheets 
of  celotex.  I  also  did  this  from  the  eaves 
down  to  sill.  The  south  side  ventilator 
I  leave  open  all  the  time  for  ventilation 
unless  extremely  cold.  The  lowest  tem¬ 
perature  all  Winter  was  eight  below.  The 
nests  are  under  the  south  bench  out  of  the 
way.  They  slide  on  runs  like  drawers 
so  they  can  be  easily  taken  out  for 
cleaning. 

“I  have  no  steam  pipes  as  I  used  to 
heat  with  a  small  stove  with  a  range 
burner  in  it.  I  left  this  set  up  in  case 
we  had  some  sub-zero  temperatures.  In 
one  bench  I  put  shavings  so  as  to  facili¬ 
tate  cleaning  and  also  giving  a  place  to 
scratch  and  sun.  In  May,  as  I  did  last 
year,  I  shade  the  glass  from  the  outside, 
let  the  liens  out  about  July  1  and  open 
the  roof  ventilator. 

“The  hens  never  seem  to  have  any  ill 
effects  from  being  in  the  greenhouse.  I 
have  an  alarm  clock  rigged  up  so  that 
lights  come  on  about  three  or  four  o'clock, 
depending  on  the  time  of  the  year.  At 
present  time  I  have  Barred  Rocks.” 

A.  N.  E. 


Poultry  Producers  Council 

Headed  by  Grant  Jasper,  Hudson,  N. 
II.,  poultry  producer  and  president  of 
the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’ 
Council,  over  2,000  poultrymen,  teachers, 
extension  workers  and  representatives  of 
the  allied  poultry  industries  will  gather 
at  Cornell  University  June  21  to  24  for 
the  annual  Summer  conference.  During 
previous  Summers  the  poultrymen  have 
gathered  at  the  universities  of  New 
Hampshire,  Maryland,  Maine  and  at 
Rutgers. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1931  the  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council  has 
been  working  in  the  interest  of  poultry- 
men  of  this  section.  Better  egg  laws, 
more  favorable  tariff  schedules,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  increased  use  of  eggs,  and  the 
yearly  poultry  industries  exposition  held 
in  New  York  City,  include  but  a  part  of 
its  many  achievements. 

Mohawk  Valley  Poultry 
Show 

This  baby  chick  and  egg  show,  held  in 
Gloverville,  N.  Y.,  March  1-3,  was  an 
outstanding  event.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  entries  of  baby  chicks  and  about 
the  same  number  of  entries  of  eggs  were 
shown.  Thirty  poultry  breeders  and 
commercial  concerns  had  displays.  The 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  at  Albany  had  a  large  dis¬ 
play  emphasizing  egg  quality.  The  Cor¬ 
nell  Poultry  Department  also  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  emphasizing  the  proper  use  of  cod- 
liver  oil. 

An  added  feature  was  the  attendance 
of  1,200  school  children  who  saw  the 
show  and  enjoyed  short  talks  and  movies. 
A  public  auction  was  held  on  the  last  day 
where  3,200* baby  chicks  and  about  1,400 
eggs  were  sold.  John  Holser,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  carried  off  high  honors  for  the 
show  with  an  average  combined  score  of 
three  chicks  and  three  egg  entries  of  9S.5 
points.  He  was  awarded  a  sweepstakes 
silver  loving  cup  by  the  Beacon  Milling 
Company,  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  One  of  Mr. 
Holser's  entries  of  cross-breeds  scored 
99%  points.  His  average  score  on  three 
high  chick  entries  was  99%. 

High  honors  for  eggs  went  to  Carl 
Gaige  of  Saratoga  Springs  with  an  aver¬ 
age  score  of  9S%  points  on  three  entries. 
High  score  for  white  eggs  also  went  to 
Mr.  Gaige  with  a  score  of  99.  High 
score  for  brown  eggs  went  to  Kested’s 
Farm  at  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  with  98%  points. 

Others  awarded  a  silver  trophy  and 
championship  ribbon  in  their  various 
breeds  were :  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  C.  & 
G.  Farms,  Burnt  Hill,  N.  Y.,  9S%  ;  R. 
I.  Reds,  Dave  Co.  Hen  Farm,  Guilford, 
Conn.,  98%  ;  New  Hampshires,  Mt.  View 
Poultry  Farm,  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  99% ;  W. 
P.  Rooks,  Steelman  Poultry  Farm,  Bans- 
dale,  Pa.,  91%  ;  White  Wyandottes,  Hall 
Bros.,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  97;  all  other 
breeds,  Wilford’s  Hatchery,  Elyria,  Ohio, 
96%.  h.  T.  H. 


CHICK  PELLETS 


If  you  steal  their  CROPS 

you  INVITE  DISEASE! 


The  crop  is  the  chick’s  first  defense  against 
disease.  And,  only  one  starter,  .  .  .  Pratts 
“CROP-SOLID”  Chick  Pellets,  .  .  .  lets 
chicks  use  it  as  Nature  intended. 

Many  disease  germs  cannot  penetrate  the 
normal,  healthy  lining  of  the  chick’s  intes¬ 
tines.  But,  .  .  .  once  irritated,  microscopic 
germs  can  pass  through  the  irritated  spots, — 
enter  the  body, — and  cause  trouble. 

All  feeds  contain  sharp,  jagged  bits  of 
fibre.  Unless  thoroughly  softened  in  the  crop, 
this  fibre  may  scratch  and  irritate  the  intes¬ 
tinal  lining. 

So  think  before  you  feed  mash  or  ordinary 
pellets.  Such  feeds  quickly  break  down  into 
a  pasty  mass.  They  race  from  the  crop  before 
dangerous  fibres  can  be  softened.  True,  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  may  happen.  But  why  run  the  risk? 
’  Through  an  exclusive  process  (patent  ap¬ 
plied  for)  Pratts  Pellets  are  made  so  they 
tend  to  stay  solid  in  the  crop,  much  like 
grain.  Crop  heat  and  moisture  have  plenty 


of  time  to  thoroughly  soften 
fibres. 

There  is  no  irritation.  The 
delicate  intestinal  lining  is  kept 
healthy  and  germ  resistant. 

Result!  Pratts  “CROP- 
SOLID”  Pellet  fed  chicks  are 
stronger,  .  .  .  healthier,  .  .  . 
grow  better.  Send  6c  in  stamps' 
today  for  interesting,  educa¬ 
tional  booklet  and  full  details. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  DEPT.  716 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  interesting,  educational 
booklet  and  details  of  your  introductory 
offer.  I  enclose  6c  in  postage. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . State . 


ALSO  -  DAIRY.. .HOG. ..HORSE. ..DOG  and  RABBIT  FEED 


WHITLOCK 

I  BABY  PER  After 

■CHICKS.  7  IO.  IOO  Mayl 

EGGS  FOR  per 

HATCHING...;**-  IOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

1“  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination'. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

irrrrm  /  specialize  one  breed, 

y  i.ll  one  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 


TOLMAH 


Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


WEBER 


ROCKS 
REDS 

High  Bock  Pen  -  Maine  -  Storrs  -  Pennsylvania, 
High  Pen  ALL  BBEEDS  Central  N.  Y. 
Third  Bed  Pens  Pennsylvania  and  Bhode  Island. 

WEBER  DUCK  FARM  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  6,  Wrentham,  Mass.  Tel.  75 


CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 
ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
yMlZlUTfl  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUNILIN”TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack:  trial  size  25c:  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel, 


PINE  TOP  ACCEPTS 

the  challenge  of  your  brooder  stove,  i 
Pine  Top  New  Hampshire  chicks  have 
been  bred  to  win  in  all  climates.  Write  | 
for  price  list  and  free  monthly  copy 
of  "Pine  lop  Poultry 
Tales." 


TAM  WORTH,  N.H.  BOX  7. 


Parks’  Barred  Rocks 


J 


WORLD'S  OLDEST  &  GREATEST  Strain.  Have  Eggs, 
Beauty& Meat  Combined.  Pleased  Customers  inCOLD 
ALASKA,  HOT  VENEZUELA.  FAR  AWAY  BURMA, 
All  Over  United  States.  In  Fact,  Where  Ever  Profits. 
Livability,  Quick  Growth  &  HEAVY  LAYING  Are  Ap¬ 
preciated.  Blood  &  Progeny  Tested,  R.O.  P.  &  State 
Supervised.  PRICED  RIGHT.  Catalog  Free. 

CHIC  KS  — EGGS— YOUNG  and  OLD  STOCK 
J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS.  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEB0R0.  VT. 

Mc  LOUGHLIN  LEGHORNS 

5  times  New  York  K.  O.  P.  Champions  in  average  pro¬ 
duction.  Large  birds,  progeny-tested  for  livability  and 
production.  Free  from  pullorum  (tube  test).  Chicks  not 
high-priced,  as  too  often  supposed.  Write  for  circular. 

McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 

HANSON  LEGHORNS— Large  White  Eggs 

Chicks  from  flocks  headed  by  Hanson  males  from  300 
Double  Pedigree  World’s  Becord  Penna.  Pen  and  3. 
4  and  5  generation  matings.  $9.75 — IOO  Prepaid  April 
10th  on.  Investigate,  request  discount  pedigree  charts, 
convincing  literature.  BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY 
AND  POULTRY  FARM.  -  HACKETTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  B„SR  CHICKS 

Barred  Bocks  “Biley  Strain."  $8-100;  W.  Bocks  or 
Utility  N.  Harnp.,  $8-100:  "Christie”  or  "Hubbard” 
Strain  N.  Harnp.,  $10-100:  White  Giants.  $10-100: 
W.  Leg.  “Biley  Strain"  or  H.  Mix.  $7-100.  Blood¬ 
tested  Stock.  Parcel  post  paid.  Guaranteed  delivery. 
F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS. 

Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested  and  Supervised 
Flocks.  Circular  FBET1  E.  L.  BEAVER’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  McALISTERV ILLE,  PA. 


ELSASSER’S  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profits — All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
BWD.  English  Largo  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

B.  &  W.  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Beds  .  7.50  37.50  75 

10099  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog.  R.  W.  ELSASSER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  McALISTERV  ILLE.  Pa. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY®*  Cash  oMC.  O.  D* 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  .$3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70 
Barred  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds....  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mix .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Circular  furnished  upon  request..  Chicks  hatched  from 
healthy,  tested,  free-range  flocks.  Postage  Paid. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Foundation  Leghorns.  White  Rocks. 
Heavy  Assorted  Breeds,  Barred  Rocks.  Bloodtested 
Breeders.  Day  old  Pullets  or  Cockerels  from  matured 
hens.  Guaranteed  90%  true  to  sex.  100%  live  delivery 
prepaid.  Started  Chicks,  any  age  reasonable  prices. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

fkllf'lfC  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED 
vrilliva  STOCK.  (BWD)  Antigen  Test 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns... $6. 00  $30.00  $60.00 
White  &  Barred  Bocks. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

N.  H.  Beds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

a-,-.  Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FBEB  CATALOG. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  R.  McALISTERV  ILLE,  PA 


RITCHEY’S 


Penn’a 
Accredited 


CHICKS 


10  Years  State  Tested,  6  Years  NO  reactors.  New 
Hampshires.  Barred  Bocks  and  Leghorns  with  a  95% 
Three-Week  Livability  Guarantee  or  Beplaced. 

Ritchey’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  25.  Grove  City.  Pa. 

n/YC  CHICKS  and  PULLETS — Hanson  and 
111  Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  Browns.  An- 

conas.  Barred  Bocks.  Big  husky  chicks. 
Sexed  if  desired.  Pullets  6,  S.  10  weeks.  Postpaid.  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

HFITOFOT  9  chick  Tim*  a 

nLLLUrULllSposta]  brings  our 
Circular.  Guarantee  &  Special  discount  on  10  Breeds. 
Write  today.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  KOCH’S  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  BOX  2.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

HUSKYWHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  flock  sired  by  Hanson  pedigreed  cockerels,  lie. 
SUNNY  BRAE  FARM,  •  CALLIC00N.  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


FAMOUfCHICKf 

Preferred  by 


It’s  the  Egg  Records  and  Extra  Pound  Broilers  that  made  170,000  poultry 
raisers  prefer  Sieb’s  Chicks.  Our  chicks  all  come  from  Purebred  Bloodtested 
Farm  Range  Flocks,  backed  by  Mr.  Sieb’s  25  years  Scientific  Breeding.  All 
Flocks  are  super  culled  Hogan  Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  premium  egg 
records  and  Big  Quick  Maturing  Broilers.  There’s  none  better  at  any  price  for  profit¬ 
able  commercial  poultry.  We  have  One  Grade  Only — The  Best.  This  saves  our 
customers  2  to  6  cents  per  chick  on  Best  Quality.  For  prompt  delivery  mail  your  order  now,  or  send 
for  our  New  Poultry  Book.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  All  Prices  Prepaid. 


t\t\OZ  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
OU  70  on  Sexed  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  Wh.  Orps . 

Buff  or  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas . 

White  Leghorns  (Large  English  Type) . 

S.  C.  Reds,  Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyands.,  Bf.  Orps. 

S.  L.  Wyands.,  R.  C.  Reds, . 

White,  Black  or  Buff  Minorcas . 

White  Giants  (Large  Type)  . 


Non-Sexed 

Pullets 

Males 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

S7-90 

S I  1  -90 

S  8.90 

7-40 

15-90 

3.90 

7-40 

15-90 

3.90 

7-90 

11-90 

8.90 

8-90 

12.90 

8-90 

8-90 

16-90 

4-90 

9.40 

13.90 

11-90 

Per  100:  NON-SEXED— Heavy  Assorted  $7-40;  Light  Assorted  $6,401  Heavy  and  Light  Assorted  $6-90; 

Mixed  Sexed.  All  Breeds,  both  Sexes  $5-40:  Special  Assorted  $4.95. 


I  KIT  Deduct  25c  per  100  on  orders  of  500  or  more,  and  50c  per  100  on  orders  of  1000  or  more. 
i/ldWV/UfV  I  Add  25c  to  all  orders  less  than  100. 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  132,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


TEO 


_ _ 

lllKIfATA  ICRUODKK  24  years  of  breeding  assures  you  of  larger  and  better  chicks,  higher 
JUWIHIH  LCUnvixIlJ  livability,  pullets  mature  early,  larger  eggs  and  higher  flock 
average.  Breeders  are  2  to  7  years  old.  weighing  up  to  7  lbs.,  on  free  range.  \J  rite  for 
FREE  photos  of  our  farm  and  stock,  also  price  of  Day  Old  Chicks,  Day  Old  Pullets  & 
Cockerels,  also  Pullets  2  t,o  6  weeks  old. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R _ RICHFIELD,  PA, 


THORNWODD  BLOODED  CHICKS 


years  scientific  breeding  for  high  egg  records,  makes  our  Famous  Blooded  Chicks  second  to 
I  none.  Sensational  Egg  Production,  Large,  Quick-Maturing  Broilers  insure  highest  profits.  Order 
|  now.  or  send  for  Big  Free  4-Color  Poultry  Book.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

|LOW  PREPAID  PRICES  ,otf  Se,ec5oo  Aioo  Exhib5oo" 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns.  Anconas . $  6*75  $33-00  $7.75  $38-00 

Bd..  Wh..  Bf.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands .  7.50  37-00  8-50  42-00 

Bf.  Orps..  Bf.  &  Wh.  Minorcas.  N.  H.  Reds -  8-50  42-00  9-50  47-00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Jersey  White  Giants .  9-50  47-00  10-50  52-00 

Assorted:  100 — $5-50:  Heavy  Mixed — $6-75-  Orders  Less  Than  100  Slightly  Higher. 

THORNWOOD,  INC. Dept.  200_ LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Hatched  in 
World’s  Largest 
Incubators 
All  Bloodtested 


===  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  ======== 

From  Free  Range  Flock*.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS  . $14.00 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS....... .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

BAR  &  WH  ROCKS  R.  LA  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  7.50  37.50  75.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS  .  9.50  47.50  95.00 

Day  Old  W.  Leghorn  Cockerel*  '$2.50- 100,  $12.50-500.  $25-1000.  Heavy  Mixed .  i.52„  2?^,°,-  65,?° 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD). 

Prompt  Shipment.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Pei 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROOKS . 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS . . 5.75 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 


Electric  hatched. 


—  50 

100 

500 

1000 

,..$4.50 

$8.50 

$41 

$80 

9.50 

46 

9(1 

11.00 

53 

105 

Catalog  free. 


STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Box  R. 


SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


LEGHORN 

I  COCKERELS 

Al/  # 

L  /2ea 

* 

Chicks,  immediate  delivery. 
24-BLOOD-TESTED  Pure  Breeds.  SEXED 
PULLETS  and  COCKERELS.  Own  and 
operate  32  Hatcheries.  24  years’  Hatching 
experience.  Capacity  5  MILLION  Chicks. 
Write  for  Low  Price*  today.  _  Telegraph 
your  order  at  our  expense.  Ship¬ 
ments  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 
HtPOLEOII,  OHIO  ■  *  HIRTINSBURG,  W.  V».v 


I  New  England’s  LOW  prices  on 
100%  New  England  Pullorum 
I  Clean  chicks,  rich  in  LARGE 
I  egg  size  high  production  breeding  of 
|  some  of  New  England’s  finest  strains. 
I  Thousands  of  breeders  R.O.P.  sired. 

Doubly  guaranteed  —  100%  live 
I  arrival,  high  livability.  Big  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  real  New  Hampshire 
and  R.  I.  Reds,  Crossbreeds.  As 
|  hatched  or  sex  guaranteed. 

Write  today  tor 
I  FREE  CATALOG 
that  tell*  all.  Post- 

_ I  card  will  do. 

TOMUH'S  CI1ICKS.  Dept  1021.D.  E.  HARTFORD.  CONH. _ 

FREE!  FREE!  FREE! 

Write  today  for  Your  Free 
gift.  From  Me.  also  new 
low  prices  and  Catalog 
Free,  this  gift  I  offer  You 
without  Obligation  is  a  Gift 
You  oau  use  each  and  every 
day  in  the  Year.  1,000  free 
gifts.  So  get  Yours  now. 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Route  No.  1,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


CATALOG 

FREE 


LANTZ  Chicks 


ARE  BIG  AND  HEALTHY 

High  Livability  and  early  Maturity,  as- 
euree  you  to  profits.  Only  matings  of  best  breed-  yj  'wp, 
ing  stock  used.  Hatching  eggs  carefully  select-  If 
ed.  All  stock  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  . .  All  natural  losses  over  6 
per  cent  first  14  days  replaced  at  HALF  PIUCE. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $37.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  8.50  40.00 

White  Plymouth  Bocks .  8.50  40.00 

Partridge  Bocks .  8.50  40.00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50  40.00 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds .  8.50  40.00 

New  Hampshires .  9.00  42.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  8.00  37.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  7.50  35.00 

Assorted  Light  and  Heavy .  7.00  32.50 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY.  Box  88.  TIFFIN 


1000 

$75.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

85.00 

75.00 

70.00 

65.00 

OHIO 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old  Chick* 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested.  Chick 
losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one- 
half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write— 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
BOX  50  -  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns..  $7.00  $35.00  $70 
Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.).  13.50  67.50  1 35 
Barred  &  White  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds..  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Beds  &  Bed-Rock  Cross .  8.00  40.00  80 

H.  Mixed,  $6.50-100:  Sexed  Leg.  Cockerels.  $2.50-100. 
100%  live  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  circular  giving  the  facts 
of  our  breeders  and  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  52,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

From  Selected  Blood-Tested  Flocks. 
Pricps  on  25  50  100 

S  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets.. .  3.75  6.50  12.00 

White  leghorn  Cockerels......  1.25  2.00  3.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  and  90%  Sex  Guaranteed 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS  BELLEFON?!,  PA. 


Sure-Profit  CHICKS 

Bocks,  $8.00.  R.  I. 
foghorns.  $7.00.  ALSO 
ROSEDALE  POULTRY 


Bloodtested  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  the  original,  fast 
growing  strain  and  Barred 
Beds  and  large  type  White 
Ducklings  and  Poult*. 
FARM,  Quakertown,  P*nna. 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


SUPER -QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Bocks.  Barred  Cross-Breds, 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Rieds,  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  priep  list. 

*  #  POULTRY  FARM 

’A  Hatchery  ^ 

BOX  NO.  I.  SEAF0RD.  DELAWARE 

GRAYBILL’S 

Hatched  in  Elec.  Incubators  —  Breeders  Bloodtested 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . *6.50-  00 

Soxed  Pullets . $13.00-100:  Cockerels. ...  .$2.50- 100 

Write  for  1938  circular.  100  500  1000 

B.  I.  Beds.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Heaw  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60 

We  Pay  Postage  —  Order  Direct  from  This  Advt. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL,  Box  I,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

-NEAL’S  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS - 

Barred  Bocks,  White  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires.  Day 
old  and  started  from  vigorous  blood-tested  breeders. 

WINGATE  NEAL.  Owner.  Wc*l  Denton  Hatchery .  Denton,  M4.  Phono  140 


A  Living:  With  Poultry 

I  read  B.  B.  W.'s  question  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  with  poultry.  I  am  sure  any¬ 
one  can  do  so  after  he  gets  going  and 
growing. 

I  have  a  flock  of  40  hens ;  did  have  65, 
counting  32  chickens.  On  May  16,  1937. 

I  bought  50  baby  chicks  for  $4.73.  I 
raised  32  of  these  and  sold  19  cockerels 
for  $11.50.  The  pullets  are  now  laying. 
We  ate  and  sold  hens  for  $9.52.  Sold 
eggs  for  $131.82.  The  feed  cost  $82.25, 
this  from  January  1.  1937,  to  January 
1,  1938.  Besides  this  they  kept  two  me¬ 
dium  sized  dogs  in  ground  kennel  mash, 
three  pounds  per  week,  also  from  six  to 
25  rabbits  and  baby  rabbits  waste  grain 
and  hay.  This  shows  what  a  small  flock 
can  do.  They  do  pay. 

We  keep  them  in  a  carriage  house,  none 
too  warm.  We  put  roosts  in  one  corner, 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a 
roof  over  top  with  pasteboard  boxes, 
tacked  burlap  bags  around  to  keep  out 
drafts ;  these  hang  about  10  inches  below 
the  roosts. 

We  dump  ashes  under  the  roosts  to 
keep  it  dry  and  odorless.  The  hens  are 
out  doors  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  can  go 
out  or  stay  in  as  they  like. 

For  feeding,  I  give  a  hot  cornmeal 
mash,  two  quarts  mixed  with  apple  and 
vegetable  parings  and  table  scraps,  also 
a  little  salt  and  red  pepper.  They  clean 
this  up  in  about  15  to  20  minutes.  I 
feed  as  soon  as  they  can  see  to  eat.  Be¬ 
tween  breakfast  and  dinner  and  between 
dinner  and  supper,  I  scatter  one-half 
pint  of  scratch  grain  in  the  chaff  for  the 
rabbits,  so  the  hens  keep  busy  and  warm 
working  to  find  this.  At  noon  I  give  two 
quarts  of  laying  mash ;  sometimes  one 
quart  of  laying  mash  and  one  quart  of 
cow  mash,  16-percent  protein,  makes  a 
change  and  they  like  it.  Two  quarts  of 
whole  corn  for  supper  just  before  roost¬ 
ing  time.  In  warm  weather  I  give 
scratch  feed.  I  keep  their  water  warm 
in  cold  weather  by  renewing  it  often,  also 
keep  all  feed  dishes  clean.  I  gather  oys¬ 
ter  and  clam  shells  and  old  bones,  which 
I  crack  up  and  keep  in  a  milk  can  cover ; 
this  they  can't  tip  over  or  get  in  to 
scratch  out. 

I  pet  them  a  good  deal  and  talk  to 
them  and  they  like  it.  One  might  think 
there  were  100  hens  instead  of  40  by  the 
singing  and  cackling.  When  I  go  in  anti 
talk  to  them  I  have  to  push  them  along 
as  they  gather  about  me.  I  never  use 
them  rough  or  scare  them.  All  are  quite  i 
tame.  I  think  kindness  helps  to  make 
them  lay. 

When  I  see  a  hen  shake  her  head,  I 
pick  her  up,  rub  a  little  kerosene  over 
her  comb,  nose,  gills  and  under  her 
throat,  also  a  few  drops  in  her  mouth. 
I  use  a  small  spoon  for  this.  They  usual¬ 
ly  respond  to  this.  I  also  use  a  little 
kerosene  on  their  heads  when  feathers 
drop  out.  In  a  short  while  the  feathers 
grow  in  again. 

I  keep  account  of  all  expenses,  what  I 
buy  and  sell,  also  use.  My  hens  are  all 
Barred  Rocks,  but  I  have  two  R.  I.  Reds 
and  four  White  Rocks,  and  all  are  good 
layers  and  good  table  meat. 

I  sent  in  a  short  item  two  years  ago 
when  I  first  started  out  with  48  six 
months  old  pullets.  I  bought  about  100 
chicks  in  all  that  year.  I  still  have  about 
20  of  those  same  pullets  which  laid  well 
in  January.  I  like  chickens.  They  know 
so  much  after  one  knows  them  a  while 
and  watches  their  ways.  M.  L. 

New  York. 


Some  Brooder-House 
Conveniences 

These  little  inexpensive  conveniences  in 
my  brooder-house  save  me  much  time  and 
labor.  A  10-foot  shelf  built  on  the  brood¬ 
er-house  wall  holds  my  sour-milk  jar. 
mash  and  scratch  feed  sacks  and  provides 
a  comfortable  place  to  wash  milk  vessels, 
fill  hoppers  and  water  fountains.  It  is 
up  away  from  the  chicks,  too. 

Two  or  three  light  bushel  baskets  in 
which  fruit  is  shipped  hang  outside  the 
door.  One  is  used  to  hold  the  litter 
swept  up  from  the  floor  to  be  carried 
away.  Sometimes  I  use  two  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  other  one  is  clean  and  is  used 
to  carry  clean  chaff  for  litter.  These 
have  no  other  purpose. 

An  old  broom  and  dustpan  hang  by  the 
door  and  are  used  to  clean  under  the 
canopy.  An  old  dishpan  and  a  long- 
handled  brush  hang  over  the  shelf  and 
are  used  to  wash  milk  and  water  foun¬ 
tains. 

A  flash  light  is  placed  near  the  door, 
so  all  I  have  to  do  is  reach  inside  for 
it  and  it  is  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
door.  A  spray  pump  and  a  can  of  dis¬ 
infectant  hang  on  convenient  hooks,  so 
spraying  the  coop  is  a  short  job.  A 
metal  match  box  hangs  near  the  lamp 
and  is  kept  full.  A  five-gallon  cream  can 
holds  kerosene  to  fill  the  brooder  lamp 
and  over  it  hangs  a  quart  funnel  measure 
for  filling.  L.  c. 


April  9,  193S 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  largely 
depends  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of 
infection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs.  Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don't  wait 
until  you  lose  half  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets 
in  all  drinking  water  from  the  time 
chicks  are  out  of  the  shell  and  you  won’t 
lose  one  where  you  have  lost  dozens. 


Remarkable  Success  Raising- 
Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose 
a  great  many  of  the  little  downy  fellows 
from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  tried  Walko  Tablets.  I  used  two 
50c  boxes,  raised  300  White  Wyandottes 
and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
using  the  Tablets  and  my  chickens  were 
larger  and  healthier  than  ever  before.” — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 


Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
er.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water  from 
the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others 
who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after 
year  in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  entirely  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  prompt¬ 
ly  if  you  don't  find  them  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 


WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


C/iedf&V  yqM&xi  Chioc  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITAUTY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

leghorn  Bullets  (90%  guar.) . $13.50  $67.50  $135 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns..  7.00  35.00  7I> 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds _  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  40  00  80 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $3-100:  Heavy  Mix.  $6.50-100 
All  chicks  hatched  from  2  to  4  yr.  old  breeders.  Everv 
breeder  bloodtested.  Post  Pd.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
cat.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


«^tULIH  farm;  CHICKffid 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 

ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  _ 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $36.75  $70 

S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns .  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks .  4.50  8.50  41.25  SO 

B.  I.  Reds  or  New  Hampshires...  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Black  or  White  Giants .  5.25  10.00  48.75  95 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes...  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 
Grade  A  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Bd.  Rocks..  10.00  48.75  95 
Grade  A  N.  Hamps  &  Sex  Link  Pullets  1 1.00  53.75  105 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

with 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

16  Profitable  Breeds.  Bred  forHigrh 
Production:  Livability.  combined. 

A.  P.  A.  Inspected  —  Blood-tested  — 
14-day  livability  guarantee  —  Low 
Prices.  Get  complete  facts  on  $500 
chick  contest.  FREE  CATALOG. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 

Box  332  Corydon,  Ind. 


Stuck9 s  High  Grade  Ghicks 

Large  Type  English  100  500  1000 

Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.)  .$13.50  $67.50  $135 
Large  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Legs.  7.00  35.00  79 

S.  C.  Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks .  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80 

Cockerels,  $2-100:  II.  Mix,  $6.50.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested  for  BWD  under  personal  supervision.  Will  ship 
cash  or  COD.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Order  direct  or 
write  for  1938  circular.  STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Cherry  Hill  Chicks  ptiS, 

Twenty-one  years  Breeding  for  Larger  &  Better  S.  C. 
Wiiite  Leghorns  Sexed  if  you  prefer.  S.  P.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires,  Jersey  White  Giants.  B.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Bocks.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and  Literature. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE.  Prop.  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


MILLBROOK’S  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Pedigreed  stock  from  best  breeders  in  the  United 
States  has  been  used  for  flock  improvement.  Blood¬ 
tested  &  culled  under  Penna,  State  Sui>ervision. 

All  Chicks  sold  with  a  3-Wcek'  Livability  Guar. 

Write  now  for  catalog  and  Prices. 
Millbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Woodbury,  Pa. 


pUipifC  0ur  Birds  Are  Contest  Winners. 

VlllV^lVkj  official  records  to  293  eggs.  305 
points.  Bred  from  leading  strains  for  real  type,  size 
and  egg  production.  White  Leghorns,  White  Wvan- 
dottes.  Barred  Bocks.  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds. 
New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  Cross,  Buff  Rocks.  White 
Giants.  50  years’  poultry  experience  back  of  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Pictured  catalog  and  news  bulletin  free. 
EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  FARM 
BOX  100  -  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  295 . 

Situations  Wanted 


CHAUFFEUR,  HANDYMAN,  age  3G,  experi¬ 
enced  garden  and  farm  work,  carpentry, 
plumbing,  etc.;  references.  ADVERTISER  51J2, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DO  ULTR  Y  MAN ,  10.  THOROUGHLY  experi¬ 
enced  raising  4,000  chickens  without  help, 
chicken-house  builder,  carpenter,  former  instruc¬ 
tor  abroad.  BECK  1444  Shakespeare  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  BLACKSMITH,  repairing  of  auto¬ 
mobile  springs,  will  run  shop  on  share. 
GEORGE  J.  BREUNING,  1515  Ocean  Ave., 
Hamilton  Beach,  N.  Y'. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


20  ACRES.  SELL  or  rent;  State  road,  0-room  bun¬ 
galow,  good  barn,  30  apple  trees,  all  garden 
land,  lots  shade;  $2,300,  $300  cash,  $20  mouth. 
ADVERTISER  4849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


9Ut  ACRES  WOODLAND  near  Vineland,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry;  good  road:  full  price  $240, 
terms.  SCHEFFLER,  care  of  Safranek,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  Fully  equipped  paying  poultry 
farm,  capacity  900  layers:  modern  residence 
and  buildings.  SIDNEY’  1‘LANTZ,  Main  St., 
Gloversville,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  RENT  —  20-room  house,  attractively  fur¬ 
nished,  all  improvements,  suitable  for  inn, 
convalescing  or  home  for  the  aged;  10  minutes’ 
walk  to  center  of  village;  Berkshire  foothills. 
YVrite  N.  A.  ROTIIE,  Kent,  Conn. 


ESTATE  TO  BE  SOLD — 28-acre  farm,  nine-room 
house,  new  barn,  five-car  garage,  slaughter 
house,  125  bearing  apple  trees;  10  miles  from 
Boston.  C.  E.  BUNZEL,  East  St.,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  eight-room  house, 
with  improvements;  barn,  large  incubator,  two 
large  henhouses,  two  brooder  houses;  near  vil¬ 
lage.  EARL  C.  Y'AN  ALSTYNE,  Kinderliook, 
N.  Y. 


EIGHT-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  all  tillable  land, 
10-room  house,  barn,  all  farm  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  tractor,  two  new  poultry-houses  for 
1,000  chickens,  three  brooder-houses  with  equip¬ 
ment;  $8,500.  KATHERINE  DEURING,  Stone 
Ridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped, 
20  cattle;  25-room  boarding  house,  electricity, 
improvements;  lake  frontage;  good  condition; 
Sullivan  County.  ADVERTISER  5111,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  POULTRY  farm,  90  acres,  half  tim¬ 
ber.  on  river,  in  town  limits,  near  bay  and 
ocean;  8-room  brick  house,  all  city  conveniences. 
MRS.  A.  HAVELKA,  Milton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 84  acres  and  two-story  house,  one 
mile  from  State  road;  good  location  for  coun¬ 
try  home;  very  good  road.  ROLAND  HUNT, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  on  Long  Island,  4 
acres,  all  clear;  7-room  house,  bath,  hot- water 
heat,  barn,  chicken  coop:  on  cement  road,  near 
Smithtown:  reasonably.  MRS.  B.  PETRI,  Haup- 
pauge,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  —  Good  Orange  County  farm  (10 
miles  Newburgh),  138  acres,  barn  about  IS 
head,  orchard,  grapes,  part  of  new  house,  $25 
per  month.  Write  BOX  70,  Washingtonville, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  AND  GAS  station.  60  acres,  large  10- 
room  house.  2  baths,  furnace,  electricity,  gas, 
2  large  barns:  good  income:  price  $8,500.  Write, 
EMERY  MILLER,  ife llenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  with  house  to  rent,  with 
option  to  buy;  give  details.  1914  IIENNESSY 
PL.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FIFTY-ACRE  DAIRY’  and  poultry  farm,  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Pa.;  creek  flats,  abundance  of 
water;  young  orchard;  good  house,  barn  and 
other  buildings:  electric  available;  immediate 
possession  if  taken  before  April  fifteenth;  fifteen 
hundred,  terms;  twelve  hundred  fifty  cash;  own¬ 
er.  HERBERT  TEMPLETON,  JR.,  Groton,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE  —  Beautifully  located,  modernized 
.farm,  equipped;  extraordinary  opportunity; 
might  rent  bare,  selling  stock  and  equipment  to 
party  renting.  BOSSIER,  Sutton,  Vermont. 


3-5  ROOM  COTTAGE  or  part,  of  farmhouse, 
furnished.  July/August;  please  state  modern 
conveniences,  swimming  facilities;  rent  about 
$50  monthly.  ROOM  2036,  42  Broadway,  New 
York. 


BEST  DAIRY’  farm  for  sale,  only  275  acres; 

State  road;  all  improvements;  52  cows,  ma¬ 
chinery,  houses,  barns;  price  $18, 000,  from 
$5,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  5118,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


8-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  7-room  house,  barn, 
poultry  plant  for  1.000  hens;  $1,950,  part 
cash.  BOX  5.  Middleboro,  Mass. 


20  ACRES,  sell  or  rent:  State  road,  0-room  bun¬ 
galow,  good  barn,  apples  for  home  use,  all 
garden  land,  lots  shade;  $2,300,  $300  cash,  $20 
month.  ADVERTISER  5177,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR.  SALE — 8-acre  poultry  farm,  Long  Island, 
25  miles  out,  capacity  3,500  layers;  all  im¬ 
provements,  stocked.  BOX  120,  Wyandanch, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres,  5-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  chicken  house,  running  water, 
electric,  brooder-house,  garage;  30  miles  from 
New  Y’ork.  OWNER,  Box  129,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PART  OF  FARM  house,  8  acres,  best  tillable 
land,  poultry  house,  mushroom  cellar:  elec¬ 
tricity;  on  New  York  -Atlantic  City  highway; 
$12  monthly.  A.  FRELIN,  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-acre  farm,  thirty-five  tillable; 

grows  two  crops  annually,  fifteen  good  timber; 
beautiful  nine-room  modern  home;  fine  herd 
thoroughbred  Jerseys,  six  hundred  chickens, 
tractor  and  complete  outfit  of  implements  and 
tools;  on  stone  road  one  mile  from  town; 
school  bus,  telephone;  electricity  and  water  in 
buildings;  write  for  details  and  photographs; 
Eastern  Shore  Maryland,  near  ocean  resorts. 
ADVERTISER  5129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  orchard  farm,  102 
acres,  50-acre  bearing  apple  orchard,  good  va¬ 
rieties.  average  age  10  to  12  years;  good  six- 
room  house,  large  barn,  other  outbuildings;  in¬ 
surance  $2,060:  ya  acre  Boysenberries,  other  ber¬ 
ries  and  fruits:  price  $4,500,  half  cash:  Ford- 
son  tractor,  disk  included.  J.  M.  GROSVENOR, 
Grimes,  Virginia. 


WANTED — Furnished  six-room  house  for  July 
and  August  within  GO  miles,  near  lake  and 
woods,  secluded.  Write  APARTMENT  44,  884 
West  End  Ave.,  New  Y’ork. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  fruit  farm,  200  acres, 
with  or  without  equipment;  two  minutes  off 
new  Eastern  States  Parkway;  fine  condition; 
junction  21G  and  52  highway;  settle  estate;  im¬ 
mediate  sale  necessary;  bargain.  EMMA  J. 
PURDY,  Stormville,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  modern  home,  Alps.  N. 
Y.  L.  GRIES,  369  3d  Ave.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


DESIRABLE  OPERATING  dairy  farms;  resi¬ 
dential,  lake  properties;  low  prices;  mail  re¬ 
quirements;  terms;  owner.  SAMUEL  DEUEL, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One.  two  acres  farm  land,  commut¬ 
ing  distance  New  York;  state  price,  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  5142,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


WANTED — Country  home,  commuting  distance 
Manhattan,  about  $1,000  full  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOTEL  IN  NEW  England  village,  erected  in 
1804,  23  rooms,  hot  and  cold  water,  baths, 
electricity,  fireplaces,  some  original  hardware 
and  woodwork;  large  barn,  2-3  acres  land;  beau¬ 
tiful  location,  high  elevation;  on  black  top,  off 
numbered  route;  there  is  money  in  Summer 
boarders;  price  $2,500,  part  cash.  B.  A.  ROB¬ 
BINS.  Owner,  Cavendish,  Vermont.  Tel.  Lud¬ 
low  48-5. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 400-acre  dairy  farm,  10- 
room  house,  2  barns,  electricity,  modern 
equipment,  stocked,  full  line  farm  machinery, 
good  pasture,  woodland,  75  acres  muck;  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity:  sacrifice  to  settle  estate.  L. 
SI’ELMAN  &  SON,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


40-COW  DAIRY',  macadam  road  farm,  conveni¬ 
ent  to  Marathon.  N.  Y.;  Grade  A  milk  mar¬ 
ket;  income  supplemented  with  10  acres  of  cash 
crops  and  poultry;  344  acres,  135  tillage,  bal¬ 
ance  pasture  and  woods:  9-room  main  dwelling; 
6-room  tenant  house,  100-ft.  dairy  barn,  barn 
No.  2  GO  feet,  granary  and  poultry  house:  elec¬ 
tricity  installed;  other  public  services;  $5,500; 
free  circular  and  information  on  long-term 
financing.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


WILL  RENT  ground  for  tents  or  build  plain 
cabins;  hour  New  York.  SADIE  JONES, 
Wanaque,  N.  J. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 


If  yon  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers'  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


LICENSED,  EQUIPPED,  eight-bed  private  hos¬ 
pital,  excellent  village  location,  continually 
active,  reasonably  priced  to  qualified  person. 
ADVERTISER  5139,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  RENT,  or  lease,  house  and  about  30  acres, 
40  miles  from  New  York  City  in  Westchester 
County.  ADVERTISER  5175,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  poultry  farm,  main  high¬ 
way,  Route  35,  500-foot  front;  4  acres.  C.  C. 
IIARDESTER,  R.  D.,  Keyport,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  small  low- 
priced  poultry  farm,  good  dwelling  and  out¬ 
buildings.  within  seventy-five  miles  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  5182,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SEVENTY-ACRE  POTATO,  poultry,  dairy  farm, 
good  buildings,  eight  rooms  furnished:  ma¬ 
chinery;  eighteen  hundred.  FRANK  HOSKIN, 
YVhitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — House,  barn,  2  acres,  electric,  gas, 
bus.  P.  0.  BOX  314,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6)4  acres,  located  on  North  Shore, 
Long  Island,  near  Stony  Brook;  contains  10- 
room  dwelling  with  all  improvements,  gas  and 
oil  heat;  arranged  for  family  and  caretaker; 
partly  covered  with  nursery  stock,  balance 
wooded;  ideal  for  semi-retired  family;  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling  at  a  bargain.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  Section,  110-acre  farm, 
14-room  colonial  house,  all  buildings,  wood, 
stream,  electric,  paved  road,  fruit,  %  mile  vil¬ 
lage;  tractor  land;  $G,000,  terms.  E.  R.  WIL¬ 
SON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


20  ACRES,  EASTERN  Shore  Maryland,  good  8- 
room  home,  electricity,  producing  orchard, 
1.000  trees,  grapes,  other  fruits;  new  poultry 
house,  2.000  capacity;  sell  less  than  insured 
value  buildings;  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  4971, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— General  store,  established  business; 

building  8  years  old;  living  quarters;  1  block 
from  school,  church  and  New  Y’ork  highway; 
Ocean  County,  N.  J.  Write  ADVERTISER  5151, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INCOME  FARM  and  gas  station,  2S5  acres  (50 
tillable,  200  valuable  timber),  7-room  house, 
bath,  electricity,  other  buidings,  spring  water, 
real  trout  brook,  also  fine  swimming  river,  good 
hunting;  on  State  highway,  profitable  road  side 
business,  marvelous  opportunity;  over-night 
cabins;  owner  for  20  years,  retiring:  $6,000.  cash 
or  terms.  FRED  LONGWARE,  Elizabethtown, 
N.  Y. 


TOURIST.  STATE-ROAD  farm,  120  acres,  10 
cows,  horses,  GO  acres  tillage;  State  ac¬ 
credited:  large  building.  Write  ADVERTISER 
5189,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 65  acres,  cheap, 
loam,  muck,  wood,  fruit, 
miles.  ARLING  WORDEN. 
N.  Y. 


without  buildings; 
spring;  Oswego  G 
It.  D.  5,  Oswego, 


FOR  SALE — Ylill  property  with  good  water 
power;  Route  24.  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
5154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  country  place  suitable  for  a 
sanitarium:  spring  water,  river  or  lake;  pic¬ 
tures.  ADY’ERTISER  5155,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  poultry  farm  on  State  road; 

building  in  first-class  condition;  electricity; 
owner.  PETER  PEARSON,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


GARAGE  BUSINESS  for  sale;  will  exchange  for 
_farm  with  gas  station,  etc.;  well  established, 
25  miles  north  of  New  Y’ork.  in  center  of  manu¬ 
facturing  town:  fully  equipped  and  stocked. 
Write  ADVERTISER  5158,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 250-acre  dairy  farm  with  stock  and 
tools.  IRVING  ALLEN,  Anson,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE' — 100-acre  dairy  farm.  Route  41. 
JOHN  NEWHOUSE,  YVillett,  N.  Y. 


FARM.  75  ACRES,  good  soil,  fine  brook.  YY’M. 
WARD,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  any  quantitv. 
GRANTSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
$3.25.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


200-ACRE  DAIRY  or  general  purpose  farm,  )4 
mile  from  State  road;  spring  water,  wood  and 
timber;  good  buildings;  known  as  Queeeliy 
Farm.  EDWIN  SCHILLING,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


SALE — 78-acre  poultry  and  stock  farm,  Schuyler 
County;  henhouse  capacity  1,650,  brooder- 
houses  3.000:  electricity;  macadam  road;  stock 
and  tools  included;  less  than  (4  cost  of  build¬ 
ings;  exchange  for  gas  station  or  site  in  lively 
village.  BOX  10O,  Alpine,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Highest  quality  new  maple  syrup, 
$2  gallon,  $1.10  half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T. 
BARNARD  &  SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


PEANUTS — Fresh  shelled,  graded,  No.  1  Vir¬ 
ginia,  9c  pound;  extra  large  kernels  lie; 
25-pound  lots  or  more.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Franklin,  Virginia. 


193S  MAPLE  SYRUP.  $2.20  gallon,  postpaid. 
CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 46-acre  chicken,  berry  and  vege¬ 
table  farm,  with  buildings,  near  Saratoga 
Springs.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  5165,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSTPAID — Pure  pork  sausage,  made  same  day 
of  shipment:  4-lb.  package  $1:  pure  clover 
honey,  5-lb.  pail  75c.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Rent  year  round,  farm,  acreage, 
commuting  distance;  secluded,  timber,  water, 
reasonable.  GENERAL  P.  0.  BOX  141,  New 
York  City. 


HONEY — GO  lbs.  fine  white  $5.40,  amber  $4.20, 
buckwheat  $3.30,  28  lbs.  white  $2.70.  not  pre¬ 
paid:  10  lbs.  white  $1.60.  postpaid:  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  X.  V. 


ISO-ACRE  FARM,  house,  barn,  henhouse,  tools; 

reasonable  for  cash.  Write  420  PENXA.  AVE. 
WEST,  Warren,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  buying,  about  3 
acres,  shady.  7-room  house,  within  50  miles. 
HANS  CHRISTIANSEN,  73  W,  82d  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FINE  HONEY*.  GO-lb.  can,  here,  clover  $5.40, 
buckwheat  $3.90.  2  cans  $7.20;  10  lbs.  post¬ 
paid  $1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50  (  20  lbs.  buckwheat 
$2.70) :  also  jars  and  pails  for  resale.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  maple  syrup  $2.25  per  gallon, 
sugar  cakes  45c  per  pound  prepaid  third  zone. 
HUGH  MacLAUltY,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fully  equipped  paying  poultry 
farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  capacity  a 
thousand  chickens:  modern  residence  and  build¬ 
ings.  ADVERTISER  5167,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  farm,  option  to  buy,  or 
share,  good  stocked  in.  all  improvements:  full 
particulars.  TONY  Y’AXDER,  1932  Crotona 
Parkway,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


1IONEY’ — Fall  mixed  flowers  in  60's  $4.  A.  J. 
NORMAN,  Geneva,  X.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs. 

$1.60,  postpaid.  HARRY  D.  BOYER,  Denver, 
Pa. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.25  per  gal¬ 
lon;  sugar  10-lb.  pail  $3  f.o.b.  VANCROFT, 
West  Glover,  Vermont. 


FOR  RENT — 2  cottages,  swimming  pool,  elec¬ 
tric  lights.  GUY  MERCER,  Hillsdale,  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  HUDSON  Valley  farm.  188  acres,  stocked 
$10,000,  $6,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  5171, 

cure  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


VERMONT  FARMS  in  popular  demand;  160-aere 
farm,  Randolph,  Vt.,  near  center  of  State, 
2)5  miles  from  village;  23  cows  and  young 
stock;  plenty  of  water  and  wood;  electric  lights; 
write  or  call  for  terms.  EARL  OSGOOD,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Vermont. 


IS  ACRES  WOODLAND,  near  Elmer,  N.  J.. 

clear  title,  loam  soil,  $17  per  acre.  ELTON 
J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


TOURIST  HOME,  gas  station,  store,  road-stand, 
poultry  farm;  $5,SOO,  $2,500  down.  DARNLEY, 
Elmwood  Ave.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


MODERN  CHICKEN  farm  of  1.000  laying  ca¬ 
pacity.  fully  equipped,  stocked;  running  water, 
lights;  State  road;  1  mile  from  village;  modern 
14-room  house,  everything  first-class  condition; 
$9,000.  Also  8-acre  place,  State  road,  suitable 
for  chickens:  0-room  house,  large  barn,  light, 
water,  everything  first-class  condition;  $2,200. 
LEONARD  MILLER,  Middlehurg,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  - —  Dark  buckwheat  candied.  60  lbs. 

$3.80:  liquid  light  amber  $4.75;  larger 

amounts  cheaper;  list  free.  WIXSON’S  HONEY, 
Dundee,  N.  Y’. 


NEW  MAPLE  syrup  $2  per  gallon,  maple  sugar 
40  ets.  lb.,  soft  sugar  5-lb.  pail  $1.75,  post¬ 
paid.  ROBT.  CHURCH,  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  first  run  1938.  $1.75  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.25  delivered.  CLYDE  DECK,  Ripley, 
X.  Y’. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  products.  1  quart 
syrup.  2  pounds  soft  sugar  and  1  pound  brick 
sugar,  all  for  $1.60.  postpaid  third  zone;  price 
list  free.  D.  B.  HATCH,  4  Corners,  Ilartland, 
Vermont. 


LOOK — Two  lbs.  fresh  black  walnut  kernels 
$1,  5  lbs.  $2.  prepaid.  BLACK  WALNUT 
CO.,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 


PURE  CLOVER  honey,  postpaid  third  zone,  5- 
lb.  pail  $1,  2  $1.80,  4  $3.40.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  clover,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  prepaid,  2 
or  more  cans,  $1  each  f.o.b.;  all  premium 
packages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  South  Florida,  tree-ripened  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates  (1  3/5 
bu.)  $4,  half  crate  $2.50,  delivered.  IDYLWILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


Country  Board 


"WANTED — Family  living  in  country  to  adopt 
eight-year-old  Protestant  boy  of  American 
background;  lie  is  an  alert,  brown-eyed  little 
boy,  interested  in  school  and  in  animals:  there 
are  no  funds  available  for  his  care.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5178,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME  —  Convalescent,  aged, 
chronic,  resident  nurses:  reasonable;  20  miles 
from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Apply  PINE- 
HURST,  Cherry  Lane,  Tallman,  N.  Y. 


HOME  FOR  NERVOUS  and  mentally  retarded, 
all  ages,  42  acres,  occupational  projects,  home 
training,  recreation;  individual  care  and  expe¬ 
rienced  supervision.  BRADFORD  HILLS,  Can¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


GENTLEMAN,  48,  AMERICAN,  single,  desires 
light  board,  moderate  rate,  convenient  to  vil¬ 
lage,  quiet,  no  other  boarders.  ADVERTISER 
5088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Country  boarding  homes  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  Northern  New  Jersey:  pay  $4  a  week 
per  child  plus  clothing  and  medical  care.  MOR¬ 
RIS  COUNTY  CHILDREN’S  HOME,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 


LARGE  ROOMS,  on  estate,  Christian  gentleman; 

also  stables,  kennels  and  garage;  references. 
BOX  11,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


WHAT  ELDERLY  person,  alone  in  world,  wants 
good  care,  loving  kindness,  cheer;  modern 
farm,  low  price.  MARY  GEORGE  HADDEN, 
Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Christian  home,  board  for  healthy 
boy  of  10;  farm  preferred;  terms  reasonable. 
Address  D.  LENT,  23  Park  Place,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J. 


MAN  YVANTS  board  on  farm,  with  adult 
American  family,  no  other  boarders,  May  to 
October;  Dutchess  County  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5172,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  near  mountains,  river,  100 
miles  from  Washington;  modern,  heated  rooms, 
$7  weekly.  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


YVANTED — By  professional  man  and  family  ac¬ 
commodations  on  modern  going  farm  within  75 
miles  of  New  York  for  the  entire  Summer  and 
week-ends  in  the  Spring  and  Fall;  write,  giving 
full  details  to  DR.  B.  H.  BROD,  375  East  Ford- 
ham  Road,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HOME,  near  good  schools,  problem  boy, 
guidance  specialized;  ages  12  upwards:  in¬ 
structive  occupational  projects.  BOX  147,  YVest- 
liampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellan  eous 


FOR  SALE — Tank  gas  outfit  and  Electrolux  ice¬ 
box.  L.  R.  LARMON,  Box  41,  Route  1, 
Scliuylerville,  N.  Y. 


TO  CLOSE  OUT — One  GOO,  two  400,  three  150- 
egg  size  liot-water  incubators,  for  less  than ' 
half  value;  can  ship  at  once.  BARNEY  YV. 
MOSHER,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


BALED  HAY  for  sale.  HARRISON  J.  YVIL- 
COX,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


WATER  ANALYSIS,  inexpensive,  reliable,  with 
a  report  you  can  understand;  send  for  free  in¬ 
formation.  DR.  WINCIIELL,  921  Bergen  Ave¬ 
nue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SUPERIOR  AFRONS,  three  sizes,  25c  up. 

MARJORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph, 
Vermont. 


MILK  PASTEURIZING  equipment,  like  new; 

boiler  inspected  this  year;  wonderful  bargain, 
at  half  price.  M.  E.  ADAMS,  I’ortville,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — Used  Cletrac,  Farmall  or  Deere  G.P. 

tractor  with  implements;  please  describe  fully, 
year,  model,  condition,  price.  ADY’ERTISER 
5120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — GOO  to  800  cans  of  New  York  City 
approved  Grade  B  milk  daily,  starting  July  1, 
193S,  to  March  31,  1939;  will  complete  contract 
now  if  satisfactory.  YYrrite  ADY’ERTISER  5135, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Used  hurdles  fences;  please  state 
prices  and  how  many  can  be  had.  OTTO 
KAMPF,  Box  5,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED  —  Blown  glass  paper  weights,  me¬ 
chanical  iron  banks,  small  Staffordshire  fig¬ 
ures  and  old  colored  picture  prints.  II.  KEYV- 
LEY,  Perrysburg,  N.  Y. 


BIDS  ON  “National  Tribunes”  of  1882  and 
later,  “Newfield  Tribunes”  of  1889,  “New 
York  Herald”  April  15.  1S05;  right  to  reject 
reserved.  ROY  PARSONS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  New¬ 
field,  N.  Y„ 


YY  ANTED — A  pair  of  Fordson  tractor  wheels 
and  log  saw  mill.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  NO. 
127,  Fairview,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  an  old  automobile,  1915 
model  or  older.  JOHN  YVHITLOCK,  Sperry 
Rd.,  Bethany,  Conn. 


CASE  TRACTOR  for  sale,  type  C,  like  new, 
.  used  two  years,  guaranteed  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion;  rubber  tires  all  around,  plenty  of  power 
for  two  plows  in  high;  cost  $1,300  including 
chains  and  wheel  weights;  quick  sale  $600- 
Oliver  two-bottom  plow  $40:  could  be  trucked  to 
your  farm.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y 


YY’ANTED  TO  BUY  a  retail  milk  route.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


coal  brooder,  power  cord-wood  saw  and  trac¬ 
tor.  FRIEDAUER,  Demarest,  N.  J. 


YVANTED — Tractor,  brooder  stove.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 
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Use  mechuinemk  Egg  Preservative 

keeps  eggs  fresh  until  winter  and  beyond. 
Put  eggs  down  now  in  Mechling’s  Egg 
Preservative,  and  sell  all  your  next  winter’s 
new-laid  eggs  at  highest  winter  prices.  It’s 
efficient  and  so  easy  to  do — 
just  add  water  per  directions. 
Easy  way  to  more  egg  profits. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mech¬ 
ling’s  or  write  us  for  folder, 
“How  to  keep  eggs  Fresh.” 

MECHIfINEb  BROS'  CHEMICAUS 

DIVISION  OF  OENERAt!  CHEMICAL!  COMPANY 

CAMDEN'  NEW  JERSEY* 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


■for  EXTRA  MONEY 


30  Beekeepers 

tell  about  their  successes 
with  Bees  in  free  booklet 
“Does  Beekeeping-  Pay?’’ 
Write  for  64  -  page  catalog 
with  helpful  information 
and  a  sample  copy  of  a  64-page 
monthly  bee  magazine  “Glean¬ 
ings  in  Bee  Culture.”.  Tell  us  if 
you  keep  bees.  Bees  are  kept 
everywhere.  No  extra  land  need¬ 
ed.  Easy  to  start  with  Boot’s  in¬ 
expensive  beginner’s  outfit. 

TH  E  A.  -1.  ROOT  CO. 
Box  K  33  Medina,  O 


rattan  ewsdf^Sid 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live-  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Eng.  Leg.  Sexed  Pullets  (90%  guar 
S.  C.  Barge  English  Leghorns.. 

Bar..  W.  Rox,  W.  Wyan.  &  B.I.  Beds 
N.  H.  Reds  &  White  Minorcas.... 

H.  Mix,  $6.50:  Day  Old  Reg.  .  . 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  ttnte  for 
Free  Cat  alog  &  actual  photos  of  our  entire  P.  F.  Hatch- 
efv  Plant.  The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery. 
Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner.  Box  30,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.50 

$67.50 

$135 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

!  7.00 

35.00 

70 

8.00 

40.00 

80 

s..  $2.50-100. 

All 

HILLSIDE  CHICKSW<%SS.IP 

Barge  Type  Sexed  Eug.  100  500  1000 

Eeghorn  Pullets . $13.00  $65.00  $130 

Barge  Type  Wh.  I /eg. . .  6.50  32.50  65 

B.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

H.  Mix,  $6.50:  B.  Mix,  $6:  Day  Old 
Beg.  Cockerels.  $3.-100.  Bess  than  100 
add  Ic  a  chick.  Bloodtested  Breeder*. 
T  1.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electric  Hatched — Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Barge  Type  S.  C.  W.  Reghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

2  &  3  yr.  old  free  range  B.  tV.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
100%  lire  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  high  Quality  chicks.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


I  SPRAY  MY 
CHICKS  WITH  ^ 
DR.SAISBUKYS 
CAJW-PHO'SAl  _ 
ltd  guaud  AGAINST 
IcOLPS,  GASPING  ' 
f^Nt>  BttOODI* 
pneumonia? 


'  I* 


I 

1 1  ij  i  is 

»  Sk  ill  f  fte  I  i  «*  i  1  I  t  f  ,  ii  ittL 
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Dr.  Salsbury’s 
POULTRY  HEALTH 
SERVICE  STATION 


c 


w  For  FREE  CHICK  HEALTH 
ASSURANCE  GUIDE.  see 
your  dealer  who  advertises 
this  emblem,  or  write  us. 


r.  5flL5BURY  5  LRB0RRT0RIE5  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Poultry  grit  should  do  two  jobs — grind  the  feed 
and  furnish  lime  for  strong  bones  and  firm  egg* 
shells.  Some  grit  does  only  one  job,  then  you  have 
to  use  shells  along  with  it.  But  with  Calcite 
Crystals  you  don’t  have  to  feed  shells.  These 
hard,  glistening  particles  of  pure  limestone  do  not 
shatter  in  the  gizzard.  They  dissolve  slowly, 
grinding  the  feed  and  furnishing  lime  at  the  same 
time.  Use  this  modern  2-in-l  poultry  grit  to  cut 
your  ''grit  and  shell"  cost  in  half. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  literature. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
DEPT.  SOS  NEWTON.  N  J. 


Baby  Chicks  c.  o.  r>. 

Barge  English  Wh.  Reghorns.  .$7.00- 100 
Bar.  Ply.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  7.50-100 

Wh.  Rox  &  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00-100 

100%  prompt  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  paid.  Write  for  FREE 
CATAROG. 

Plnecrest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield.  Penna. 


HUSKY 


CHECKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

Barge  Type  White  Reghorns . $7.00-100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50-100 

New  Hampsliire8,  W.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orp .  8.00-100 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100.  Safe  Delivery  Prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


100 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Reghorns  and  Anconas  . $7.00 

R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50.  Right  Mixed .  6.00 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  McCLURE.  PA. 

BANKER’S  £ulvlets 

from  carefully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders. 
Barge  Type  English  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds.  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Christie  Strains.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  3c  each.  Write—  m 

Goodftox  Poultry  Farm  Dans!in*rN^Y. 


!  LARGE  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  foundation  from 
breeders  with  records  of 

_  225  to  274  eggs  each  in 

one  year.  Chicks  $70.- 
1000  jiostpaid.  Also  heavy  Breeds  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
SHAOEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  6.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
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Cl  T  f  IT  C  BLOOD-TESTED  B.W.D. 
11  *  iV.  O  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . ?7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.50 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  11.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or 
COD.  Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 

BIG  CHICKS  and  TURKEYS 

Bloodtested  —  Selected  ^  (fc  CL 

White.  Blk.  Giant.  Bt.  Brahma.y  |  ^  W 

Sussex,  Buff  Minorca,  N.  H.  Red.  ’  3&A9 
Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot. 

Rangsliang.  'White  &  Bar.  Rock.  rc"  luu 

CORNISH,  18c.  Mixed  —  (Above  Breeds) ...  .$6.95-100 
TURKEYS,  12  or  more.  Bronze  40c;  Black  Spanish 
45c.  Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 
S.  W.  KLINE,  BOX  7.  MIDDLECREEK.  PA. 
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,  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Barge  Type  English  Sex  100  500  1000 

_  Reghom  Pullets  (95%). $13.50  $67.50  $135 

Barge  Type  Ehiglish  Reghorns .  7.00  35.00  70 

Day  Old  Reghom  Cockerels .  2.00  10.00  20 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds....  7.50  37.50  75 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red  Rocks  Cross .  8.00  40.00  80 

White  &  Black  Minorcas .  7.50  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mix,  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100% 
live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or  COD.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
Free  Catalog  telling  of  our  28  yrs.  Breeding  Experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49.  McAllsterville,  Pa 

|  |  |  tk#  from  Maryland  State- 
■■■  I  YL  Blood-Tested  Flocks 
■  ■  ■  m  m  which  Live  and  Thrive. 

High-class  chicks  for  26  years.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Maryland  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires.  R.  I.  Reds. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM  .  Cliestortown.  Md. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  -Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.25 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

Tiz  ed 

PARK  &  POLLARD 

LAY  or  BUST  MILKMAID  &  D0UBLEX 
POULTRY  FEEDS  DAIRY  RATIONS 

SOLD  BY  PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Pigeons  on  the  Farm 

Several  letters  have  recently  reached 
me  asking  just  how  much  profit  could  be 
made  hy  raising  squabs  for  market.  That 
of  course  is  a  question  that  is  impossible 
to  answer;  whether  the  farmer  is  raising 
liogs,  sheep,  poultry,  pigeons  or  a  dozen 
other  things.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  markets,  price  of  grain, 
housing  conditions,  freedom  from  disease, 
foundation  stock  and  last,  but  not  least, 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  individual. 
Perhaps  the  question  can  be  answered  to 
the  best  advantage  by  quoting  some 
figures  from  the  account  books  of  a  squab 
breeder,  which  I  recently  saw,  and  tell 
his  story. 

He  was  a  city  man  who  moved  onto  a 
farm  and  had  had  no  previous  experience 
in  raising  any  kind  of  livestock.  All  he 
knew  about  pigeons  had  been  gained  by 
feeding  them  peanuts  in  the  city  parks. 
However  he  was  open  minded  and  knew 
a  mistake  when  he  had  made  one.  There 
was  a  chicken  house  on  the  farm  12x40 
feet  and  his  start  with  pigeons  was  made 
in  a  loft  12xS  feet,  partitioned  off  one 
end.  A  double  floor  with  tar  paper  be¬ 
tween  was  laid,  and  the  sides  were  lined 
with  tar  paper  to  keep  out  any  drafts. 
Nests  for  50  pairs  of  pigeons  were  pro¬ 
vided,  by  using  orange  boxes,  which  gave 
each  pair  of  pigeons  two  nests,  as  is  nec¬ 
essary.  A  fly-away  was  built  on  the 
south  side,  12x18  feet,  of  chicken  wire. 

As  soon  as  the  house  was  completed 
this  man  purchased  35  pairs  of  what  he 
thought  were  purebred  TIomers  at  $1  a 
pair.  He  soon  found  out  it  did  not  pay 
to  buy  cheap  birds  from  anyone  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  some  for  sale.  The  pigeons 
started  in  to  work  soon  and  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  produced  about  100 
squabs,  but  they  were  small,  and  sold  to 
a  local  market  for  $12.50.  In  October 
he  bought  30  pairs  more  for  $52.50;  in 
November  six  pairs  for  $6  and  in  the 
following  March  34  pairs  for  $25.  This 
made  him  a  total  of  105  pairs  of  Homers 
at  the  end  of  March.  His  record  shows 
that  for  the  first  year  these  birds  pro¬ 
duced  only  403  squabs,  bringing  him  a 
total  return  of  $97  and  clearing  over  his 
feed  $8.03  for  his  year’s  work. 

Knowing  that  something  must  be  wrong 
he  got  some  expert  advice  on  the  matter. 
He  found  that  his  birds  were  not  all 
mated,  that  they  were  badly  inbred  for 
several  generations,  that  many  of  the 
squabs  died  before  reaching  market  age 
of  about  four  weeks,  and  that  many  more 
died  before  being  hatched,  being  of  such 
low  vitality  that  they  could  not  pip  the 
shell.  He  learned  a  valuable  lesson,  not 
to  buy  cheap  breeding  stock  of  any  kind. 

The  result  was  that  he  got  rid  of  every 
pigeon  he  owned  and  decided  to  start  in 
all  over  again.  He  sent  away  to  a  re¬ 
liable  breeder  and  bought  12  pair  of 
White  Kings,  guaranteed  to  be  mated,  at 
$3.50  per  pair,  and  they  proved  a  good 
investment.  That  is  considered  a  fair 
price  for  a  pair  of  mated  young  breeders. 
Unit  lofts  Sxl2  feet  were  built,  and  each 
loft  accommodated  35  pairs  of  pigeons. 
He  decided  to  raise  his  own  breeding 
stock  from  his  original  12  pairs  and  in 
about  18  months  he  had  eight  units  with 
200  pairs  of  breeders,  besides  a  pen  full 
of  youngsters,  for  future  breeders.  These 
200  breeders,  in  one  year,  produced  1,S70 
squabs,  not  counting  the  ones  kept  for 
future  breeders,  and  made  a  net  profit, 
over  feed  costs  of  $331.75,  which  meant  a 
net  profit  of  about  $1.00  per  pair.  Feed 
costs  were  also  high  this  year. 

As  soon  as  the  squabs  which  are  going 
to  be  kept  for  future  breeders  leave  the 
nest  and  are  able  to  pick  up  their  own 
living,  they  should  be  put  in  a  separate 
youngsters’  pen,  and  any  time  after  they 
are  three  months  old  they  are  likely  to 
start  to  mate.  If  you  are  positive  that 
they  are  then  mated  it  is  best  to  band 
them  for  matings  and  remove  them  to  a 
breeding  pen.  It  is  not  a  good  idea  to 
have  breeders  and  unmated  youngsters  in 
the  same  pen.  Units  of  the  size  before 
mentioned,  8x12  feet,  are  ideal  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  will  hold  35  pairs  to 
good  advantage.  Pigeons  that  do  not 
breed  at  least  six  pairs  of  squabs  a  year 
— seven  would  be  better — or  whose  squabs 
are  smaller  than  eight  pounds  to  the  doz¬ 
en — preferably  nine  pounds — should  be 
stewed  up  in  the  family  soup  pot.  Some 
pigeons  will  produce  10  or  12  pairs  a 
year  with  squabs  weighing  about  a  pound 
apiece.  y.  s. 


Egg  Judging 

News  from  Morrisville,  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  is  that  the  county  won  the 
Egg  Judging  Contest  at  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  Central  New  York  4-IT  Egg  Show 
for  the  second  year  in  succession. 
Phyllis  Stapleton  and  Leslie  Kellogg  of 
Georgetown,  and  Harrison  Fagan  of 
Lebanon,  scored  220  points.  The  other 
members  of  the  team  stood  well  in  the 
various  contests. 
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Our  new  illustrated  catalog  is  just  off  the  press  and 
it  is  free  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Send  for  it  todav 
and  learn  more  about  SUSQUEHANNA  STRAIN,  the 
greatest  money  making  strain  of  chickens  known. 

STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 
All  chicks  sold  by  us  are  bloodtested  by  the  long  tube 
agglutination  test  for  B.  W.  D.  Your  insurance  against 
early  losses  and  abnormal  mortality. 


•L  UICTTO  uay  oiu  jiuuets  or  cockerels. 
accuracy  of  95%.  All  chicks  sexed  by  a  world  known 
sax  mg  authority  by  the  time  tried  Japanese  method 
*5,8  'rer?  tile  first  in  the  East  to  offer  sexed  chicks— 
Play  safe,  buy  from  the  pioneers.  BROILER  RAISERS 
will  be  interested  in  our  attractive  iiriees  on  cockerels 
Better  and  cheaper  for  broilers.  Ask  for  oiu  free  book¬ 
let  —THE  WHAT  WHY  AND  HOW  OF  CHICK 
SEXING.  Tells  all  about  sexing. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Lea.m  about  our  NEW  METHOD  processed  chicks 
Different  from  ordinary  started  chicks.  Available  at 
two,  three  and  four  weeks  of  age.  You  avoid  all  the 
trouble,  worry  and  danger  of  loss  during  the  critical 
first  few  weeks.  We  are  brooding  exjierts,  let  us  have 
your  brooding  worries,  and  start  you  off  with  healthy. 
y.1H<?rPus.  well  develojied,  started  chicks  or  pullets. 
Well  started  is  half  raised.” 


ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS  AVAILABLE 

New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Islands,  White  Leqliorns. 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Giants,  Redi-Rock 
crossbred8.  Corno-Red  crossbreds.  New  Hampshire 
Whites,  Poults,  started  capons,  started  pullets. 


If  you  write  at  once  we  will  send  you  a  free  PROFIT 
SHARING  CERTIFICATE  which  entitles  5x111  to  a 
big  saving  on  your  chick  order.  Write  at  once,  a 
postcard  will  do.  Print  name  and  address  plainly. 

SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 
Rox  It  Montrose,  Pa. 


do-it- with -SQUABS 

Easily,  steadily  raised  in  25  DAYS. 

Write  a  postcard,  get  our  Free  EYE¬ 
OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why  breed/ 
for  ordinary  trade  when  these  great  I 
luxury  national  markets  are  wide 
open  for  all  the  SQUABS  you  can 
ship,  every  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  prices?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  squabs  for  this  desirable  trade  wanted  daily 
RICE  FARM,  205  Howard  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 

^  Sandy  Knoll  Chicks 

Parent  Stock  Carefully  Culled— Barge  Type. 
Bred  to  Bay  Large  Eggs  100 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  J.  Reds . $6.50 

-  ,  N.  H.  Reds - $7;  S.  C.  W.  Reg....  6.00 

Asst’d.  $5.75:  100%  del.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY. 
C.  M.  Lauver  &  Son,  Box  73.  McAlisterville.  P*. 

CHASE  CHICKS  KS'.INSSI1! 

Big  White  Leghorns— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— Anconas 
Barred, White,  Partridge  and  Col.  Rocks  —  Reds 
White  Wyandottes  —  New  Hampshires’— Sexed  Chicks 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  «0,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

LAUVER’S  pofualrtmry 

Parent  Stock  Bloodtested  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . ....$6.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50 

.N.  H.  Reds . $7;  Assorted .  5.75 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

E.  L.  Lauver’*  Poultry  Farm,  Bx.  D,  McAlisterville.  Pa 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred.  Blood-Tested  and  mated  to  sons  of  pedigreed 
sires.  Barred  and  White  Bocks.  White  Wvandottes, 
Wliite  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  and  White  Giants 
New  Hampshire  Beds  and  Anconas.  Catalog  FREE 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES.  Box  R,  Greencastle.  Pa. 

LEHMAN’S  Large  Type 
E  n  ITI  H  O  White  Leghorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  w.  D 
Antigen  Test.  100  500  1000 

Barge  Type  S.  C.  W.  Begs. $6.50  $31.25  $60 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  7.00  33.75  65 
.  _  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 
Lehman's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ALL  A-l  CHICKS  NOW  $7.00 

Br.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  Giants,  $9. : 

S.  C.  Leghorns . $6.50:  Heavy  Mixed . $5.50 

100%  delivery.  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2,  McCLURE.  PA. 


WIDE  HAUL  5laetccthre'dc  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 

Barge  Type  S.  C.  W.  leghorns . $6.00 

Bar.  Rox - $6.75:  N.  H.  Reds _  7.25 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  delivery. 

Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WAGNER’S  tbelste“  CHICKS 

Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Wit.  Wvandottes, 
$7.50-100:  Wh.  Giants.  $10.  Big  English  Wh.  Leg..  $7.: 
H.  Mix,  $6.50.  Safe  del.  postpaid.  Free  cir.  Wagner  Bros. 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  QualityChicks 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  W.  W.v.,  W.  A 
Bar.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  Buff  Orp.,  $7.50- 
100:  S.  C.  W.  Beg..  $7-100:  Heavy  Mix. 
$5.50.  Postage  Paid.  100%  live  del.  guar. 

ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  QUALITY 

Barge  Eng.  Wh.  Legs  &  Bar.  Rocks  $7.50.  N.  H.  Reds. 
\Y.  Wyan..  W.  Rks  $8-100.  H.  Mix  $6.50.  Imm.  del.  Cir. 

FREE.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  Bx  121,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


RFrif'Q  Chicks.  Pullorum  Tested.  Straight  & 
*-•  v.  IV  Cross  Breeds.  $8.  &.  up.  Sexed  if 


desired.  Ducks.  15c:  Poults,  45c.  Started  Chicks. 

BECK’S  U.S.  APPROVED  HATCHERY.  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


rniri/ C  Barge  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  &  N.  H. 

Reds  from  State  Sujiervised  Stock.  Cir.  Free. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

BOX  R.  -  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son.  Box  I95A.  Mansfield,  Ohio 


WHITE  ROCKS— CHICKS.  EGGS.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WASHAM  FARM.  JACKSON.  0.  State  Fair  Winners. 


Barron  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  $7.50-100  also  heavy 
breeds.  White  Leghorn  Farms,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HINSON  leghorn  CHICKS— America’s  greatest  laying  strain 
Send  for  folder.  C.  W.  PRICE.  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  ■ —  Turkey  poults ;  all  breeds  from 
bloodtested  stock.  Kaufman’s  Hatchery,  Berlin,  N.  J. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3#th  St,  New  York 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 


March  Farm  Prices — Distributors  operating  on 
Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows:  Class 
1,  $2;  Class  2A.  milk  for  fluid  cream,  $1.75; 
surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular  formulas. 
Effective  March  28,  1938. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Milk,  Grade  A,  qt.  15%c,  pt.  10c;  Grade  B,  qt. 
12%c,  pt.  8c.  Heavy  cream,  %  pt.  22c,  pt.  42c, 
qt.  74c.  Special  heavy  cream,  %_pt.  33c.  Light 
cream,  %  pt.  15c,  pt.  28c,  qt.  45c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  29%  to  30%c;  extra, 
92  score,  29%e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  28%  to 
29c;  unsalted,  best,  31%c:  firsts,  29%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white.  24  to  25%c;  standard.  21c; 
brown,  fancy,  24c;  Pacific  Coast,  24  to  30c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Uudergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  22  to  24c;  chickens,  23  to  25c;  ducks, 
17  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  24  %c;  chickens,  25  to  33c;  tur¬ 
keys,  26  to  30c;  ducks,  18  to  19c;  squabs,  lb., 
35  to  45c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $8.65  to  $9;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7;  cows, 
$3.25  to  $5.25;  calves,  $12  to  $12.50;  hogs,  $9.65; 
lambs,  $9  to  $9.75;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bclis.,  $1  to  $4.75.  Beans, 
bu.,  15c  to  $2.50.  Beets,  bu.,  65  to  75c.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  5  to  12c.  Cabbage, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.50.  Carrots,  bu..  $1.10.  Celery, 
Fla.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.75.  Celery  knobs,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $4.50. 
Dandelion  greens,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Eggplant, 
Fla.,  bu.,  75c.  Horseradish,  Mid-Wn.,  bbl.,  $15 
to  $20.  Kale,  bu..  40  to  50c.  Lettuce,  Fla., 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.63.  Lima  beans,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1  to 
$3.  Onions,  Orange  Co..  50-lb.  bag,  65c  to  $1. 
Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  25  to  60c.  Peas,  Cal., 
bu..  $2  to  $3.25.  Peppers,  bu..  75c  to  $1.50. 
Radishes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50.  Spinach,  Va.-Nor., 
bu..  40  to  75c.  Squash,  nearby,  bskt.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug.  $1  to  $1.75;  re¬ 
packed,  10-lb.  box,  85c  to  $1.  Watercress,  100 
bclis.,  $1  to  $4.  Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $6; 
Fla.,  box,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  Me.,  100  lbs.,  $1.25 
to  $1.65:  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
Idaho.  100-lb.  bag,  $1.85  to  $2.15.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  Jersey,  bskt.,  15c  to  $1. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.75.  Cranberries,  !4  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.  Pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  lit.,  9  to  15c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15: 
clover  mixed,  $18  to  $24;  straw,  rye,  $20; 
wheat  and  oats,  $12  to  $13. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.07%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
74c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  44c;  rye.  83%c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  37  to  38c;  eggs,  35  to  40c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  lb.,  3  to  5c;  strawberries,  pt.,  15c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  50c  to  $1, 
Baldwins  $1  to  $1.5(1,  Delicious  75c  to  $1.50, 
McIntosh  40c  to  $1.50,  No.  Spys  $1  to  $1.50; 
N.  Y.  Delicious  and  McIntosh  $1  to  $1.25,  Green¬ 
ings  6>0  to  90c;  Va.  Yorks  65  to  90c;  Pa.  Black 
Twigs  50  to  85c;  Wash.  Winesaps  $1.35  to  $1.40. 
Delicious  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Conn.  Baldwins  and 
Buttons  90c  to  $1,25,  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  90c  to  $1.25,  bu.  Texas 
36  bclis.  75c  to  $1.10,  %  crt. 

Cabbage. — Me.  $1  to  $1.25,  50  lbs.  Texas  $2 
to  $2.10.  Savoy  50c,  %  bu.  Fla.  $1.15  to  $1.40, 
Savoy  $1.40,  1%  bus. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  85  to  90c;  Cal.  72 
bclis.  $2  to  $2.25,  bu.  Texas  36  to  48  behs.  75c 
to  $1.15,  %  bu.  N.  Y.  60  to  65c;  N.  J.  50  to 
65c,  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal,  $1.40  to  $1.60,  bu. 

Celery.— Cal.  $2  to  $2.50,  %  bu.  Fla.  3  to  10 
doz.  $2  to  $2.75,  bu. 

Cucumbers.- — Native  li.h.  24  cukes  $2  to  $2.50, 
bu. 

Dandelions. — Native  h.h.  $1  to  $1.25;  N.  J. 
outdoor  50  to  85c,  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  h.h.  $1  to  $1.25; 
Cal.  Ariz.  Iceberg,  4  to  5  doz.  $4  to  $4.75.  bu. 

Onions.— Native  yel.  60  to  75c;  Col.  Val.  $1.60 
to  $1.90;  N.  Y.  yel.  sets  $1;  Mich.  yel.  $1.10 
to  $1.15,  white  $2.25  to  $2.50,  50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.25  to  $1.35.  Chip- 
pewas  $1.30,  100  lbs.  P.  E.  I.  $1.75,  90  lbs. 
Fla.  No.  1  $1.25  to  $1.35,  bu. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bclis  h.h.  90c  to 
$1,  bu. 

Spinach. — Texas  Savoy  60. to  80c;  B.  C.  7.5c,  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Blue  Hubbard  $3.50  to  $3.75, 
bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  4  to  4%c,  lb.  Me.  Blue 
Hubbard  $80  to  $90;  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard  $60  to 
$65.  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Fla.  75c  to  $1.40.  lug. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  31c,  firsts  30  to 
30 %e,  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  specials  25c, 
extras  23e;  white  24c,  extras  22c,  pullets  20c. 
N.  Y.  henneries,  brown  specials  24c,  extras  23c; 
white  specials  23c,  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  native  fowls  24  to  25c, 
■•hickens  30  to  32c,  ducklings  18c.  Live  native 
fowls  21  to  23c,  broilers  21  to  22c,  chickens  22 
to  23c,  roosters  12  to  14c,  lb.  Dressed  western 
fowls  21%  to  24c,  chickens  27  to  32c,  broilers 
25  to  30c,  turkeys  27  to  32c,  lb.  Squabs,  retail, 
9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  50  to  75c,  each. 

Wool. — Greased  basis:  Ohio  fine,  combing  25 
to  26c,  clothing  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing  27 

to  28c,  clothing  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing  27 

to  28c,  clothing  24  to  25c;  %  blood,  combing  25 

to  27c,  clothing  24  to  25c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  68  to  71c, 
clothing  61  to  64c;  %  blood,  combing  62  to  64c, 

clothing  61  to  62c;  %  blood,  combing  49  to  52c, 

clothing  46  to  48c;  Vt  blood,  combing  45  to  47c, 

clothing  43  to  45c;  Ter.  fine,  combing  68  to  70c, 

clothing  59  to  61c;  %  blood,  combing  64  to  67c, 

clothing  57  to  59c;  %  blood,  combing  57  to  59c, 

clothing  52  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing  50  to  54c, 

clothing  50  to  52c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

iTogs.  —  Supply  moderate  to  bar-ely  normal; 
market  fully  25c  lower  than  last  week;  very  few 
sales  above  $8.75;  demand  rather  slow.  '  Bulk 
of  sales  $8  to  $9. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows  25 
to  50c  lower;  bulls  about  25c  lower;  vealers  25 
to  50c  lower;  demand  only  fair  to  slow. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium  $5  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $10;  cull 
and  common  $3.75  to  $6. 

Milk  Cows.— Choice,  head,  $90  to  $115;  good. 
$70  to  $90;  medium,  $55  to  $70;  common,  $40 
to  $55. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Butter,  34c;  eggs.  20  to  24c;  live  fowls,  20 
to  23c;  chickens,  23  to  25c;  dressed  fowls,  22 
to  23c:  apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.15:  carrots,  bu., 
25  to  60c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  65  to  80c;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1.35  to  $1.40;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  60  to  75c. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8.75  to 
$9.25;  good,  $8.25  to  $8.75:  medium,  $7.75  to 
$8.25;  common.  $7  to  $7.50;  choice.  1,100  to 
1,300  lbs..  $9.25  to  $9.75;  good.  $8.50  to  $9; 
medium,  $8  to  $8.50;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$9.50  to  $10;  good,  $9  to  $9.50. 

Heifers,  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  good,  $7  to 
$7.75;  medium,  $6  to  $7;  common.  $5  to  $6. 

Cows,  choice.  $6.50  to  $6.75;  good,  $6  to  $6.50; 
common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $6.75  to  $7.25. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $6  to  $6.75;  cutter, 
common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6. 

Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $10.50  to  $11;  me¬ 
dium,  $9  to  $10;  cull  and  common.  $6  to  $8. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25;  common  and 
medium,  $6.75  to  $7.25:  good  and  choice.  800 
to  1,050  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.25. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs.,  $9.25 
to  $9.50;'  ISO  to  200  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.50;  100  to 
220  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8:25  to 
$8.50;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8;  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $7.50  to  $7.75;  medium  and  "good,  350  to 
500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.50. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $6  to  $7 ; 
choice  locals,  $9.50  to  $9.75;  medium,  $8.75  to 
$9;  common,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  34  to  35c;  tubs,  33  to  34c; 
firsts,  31  to  32c;  country  rolls,  32  to  33c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns.  20c;  old, 
26  to  28c.  Eggs,  steady;  liearby  fancy,  26c: 
Grade  A,  23  to  24c;  Grade  B,  22c;  Grade  C,  18 
to  20c:  nearby,  17  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  20  to 
24c;  broilers,  27  to  30c;  fryers.  27  to  28c;  roast¬ 
ers,  28  to  31c;  ducks,  20  to  22c;  turkeys,  20  to 
30c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18  to  23c; 
roosters,  15c;  broilers,  23  to  24c;  ducks,  18 
to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Bald¬ 
win.  Greening,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  Jonathan,  40  to 
05c;  AVealthy,  Rome  Beauty,  50  to  85 c ;  AVag- 
ner,  65  to  75c;  King,  75  to  85c;  Cortland,  75  to 
90c;  McIntosh,  50c  to  $1;  Northern  Spy,  00c  to 
$1.25;  Delicious,  $1.10  to  $1.25.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  60c;  Idaho  bak¬ 
ers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25;  Fla.,  red,  bu.,  $1.60  to 
$1.75;  sweet,  N.  J.  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $3.60;  red  kidney,  $4.75:  marrow, 
$6.25;  Limas,  $6.85;  white  kidney,  $7.25.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu..  60c  to  $1;  Yellow 
Globe,  50-ll>.  bag,  50  to  75c;  Chile,  Spanish,  35- 
lb.  bag,  50  to  75c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Grapes,  So.  African.  10- 
lb.  lug.  $2  to  $2.25;  lemons,  Cal.,  box,  $4.75 
to  $5.50;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $3.75;  Fla., 
$2.50  to  $3;  pears,  Mich.,  Bose,  box,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  strawberries,  La.,  24-pt.  crate,  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Granulated  Honey 

Any  pure  honey  produced  in  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the  United  States  will 
granulate  after  being  off  the  hive  for  a 
Avhile.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  heat  it 
by  setting  the  can  in  warm  water  not 
hotter  than  the  hand  will  bear.  We  can 
heat  it  to  1(30  degrees  and  it  will  stay 
liquid  for  a  long  time  but  that  also  spoils 
the  flavor  and  color.  That  is  why  so 
much  poor  ffavored  honey  is  being  sold 
at  the  stores  today  as  it  is  heated  too 
much.  Only  pure  honey  will  granulate 
solid  and  smooth.  So  if  you  buy  granu¬ 
lated  honey  you  know  Avhat  you  are  get¬ 
ting.  It  is  very  simple  to  make  it  liquid. 
Then  keep  it  in  a  warm  place  and  it  will 
stay  so.  s.  b. 


Jewish  Holidays 

Passover,  1st  day,  April  16.  Passover, 
7th  day,  April  22,.  New  Year,  Sept.,  26. 
Day  of  Atonement,  Oct.  5.  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  Oct.,  10.  Feast  of  I -aw,  Oct., 
17. 


There  is  no  secret  about  our  selling  30%  more 
chicks  in  1937  than  in  1936. 

Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 

Hary  Northern  grown  stock.  Low  mortality,  early 
maturing  and  heavy  egg  production  has  made 
StiMNVBROOK  chicks  popular  with  leading  poul- 
t r.v men.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Started  chicks  on  hand  at  all  times. 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  3  Weeks 

New  Hampshires  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks  Cross-Breeds 
Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Hatches  every  week.  We  ship  with  10%  deposit, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  18  years  in  business. 

SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar 
BOX  H  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Qualify  Bronze  Poults  REI  *fdE  n  FA* 


- -  PLEASANT  VALLEY 

NEW  YORK 

their  best — “balanced  feed  containing 
NOPCO  XX  as  the  Vitamin  A  and  D 
source.’’ 

Why  Vitamins  A  and  D?  Because  they 
are  absolutely  essential  to  growth, 
health,  production,  hatchability — even  to 
life  itself — from  the  time  the  chick  is 
hatched  until  the  hen  lays  her  last  egg. 
Why  NOPCO  XX?  Because  it  provides 
these  important  vitamins  safely,  surely, 
economically.  It’s  concentrated  and 
standardized — you  use  less  of  it,  yet  if 
you  follow  directions  you  are  sure  of 
supplying  your  birds  with  all  the  Vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D  they  need  for  profit- 
production. 

Start  feeding  NOPCO  XX  today. 
Many  of  the  finest  mill-mixed  mashes 
contain  NOPCO  XX.  If  you  mix  your 
own  mash  or  have  it  mixed  locally,  be 
sure  that  NOPCO  XX  is  included  at 
recommended  levels. 


‘‘TT ere  at  Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,” 
Al  says  Fred  Ruehle,  "we  have  been 
breeding  a  distinctive  strain  of  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  for  the  past  30 
years.  We  have  turned  out  a  number  of 
record-breaking  birds,  including  Miss 
America  of  1936.  She  produced  327  eggs, 
scoring  344.05  points  at  the  Central  New 
York  Egg  Laying  Contest,  and  was  also 
high  ranking  hen  in  egg  size,  body  weight, 
standard  quality  and  pedigree. 

“Miss  America,  as  well  as  all  our  stock, 
has  been  raised  on  carefully  balanced 
feeds  containing  NOPCO  XX.  We  feel 
that  this  reliable  Vitamin  A  and  D  sup¬ 
plement  has  been  of  great  help  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  strain  of  rugged,  long-lived,  high- 
producing  birds.” 


All  hens  can’t  be  record-breakers.  But  all 
hens  can  and  should  have  the  kind  of 
feed  that  gives  them  a  chance  to  do 


Otto  Ruehle,  founder  of 
Ruehle's  Sunnyside  Farm. 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS,  CO.,  INC. 

1320  ESSEX  STREET,  HARRISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


“A  GREAT  HELP ... 

IN  BUILDING  A  STRAIN  OF  RUGGED, 

LONG-LIVED,  HIGH-PRODUCING  BIRDS 
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Poultrymen  who  have 
changed  over  to  the  B-B 
Complete  Poultry  Feeding  Program 
report  a  sharp  improvement,  in  the 
livability,  health  and  growth  of  their 
chicks  and  growing  birds.  They  tell 
us  that  B-B  Vitamized  Complete 
Starter  Ration  and  B-B  Vitamized 
Growing  Mash  definitely  result  in 
reduced  mortality,  freedom 
from  perosis,  larger  frames, 
stronger  vitality  and  great¬ 
er  resistance  to  diseases. 

And  best  of  all,  they  report 
that  these  desirable  results 
are  obtained  at  a  more 
moderate  feeding  cost. 

Why  don’t  you  ask  us 
or  your  dealer  for  a  free 
copy  of  the  “Complete  B-B 
Poultry  Feeding  Program” 
and  get  started  now  on  this 
sound,  shorter  road  to  poul¬ 
try  profits?  Maritime  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


COMPLETE 


POULTRY 

FEEDING 

PRpGRAM 
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r All  Breeders  closely  culled  and  Blood-tested. 
Careful  Vitality  tests  are  also  made  of  all 
chicks,  ducklings  and  turkeys. 

Heavy  English  W.  Leghorns  crossed  with  a  N.  Y. 
State  flock  of  highest  50  100  500  1000 

Official  Egg  Records.  .$5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $85 
N.  H.  Reds,  Bd.  Rocks, 

W.Wyans.,  Buff  Orps.  5.50  10.00  45.00  $90 

.  6.50  12.00  55.00 

Tekin  Ducklings .  12.  $2.65:  25.  $5.00;  50,  $10.00;  100,  $19.00 

Four  weeks  old  White  Leghorn  PULLETS  25c  each  by  express, 
collect,  10  weeks  old,  75c:  15  weeks  old.  $1.09.  W.  L.  Cockerels.  4 
weeks  old,  8c.  Shipments  of  day-olds  are  postpaid.  Safo  arrival  guar. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOW  TO  SELECT  A 


When  you  buy  an  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  Water  System  be  sure 
to  get  a  system  suited  to 
your  farm  and  home  needs. 
Insist  on  ample  capacity  and  consider  qual¬ 
ity — not  price  alone. 


HOOSIER  electric  pumps  and  complete 
water  systems  are  built  extra  sturdy  to  give 
lifetimesatisfaction.  Manyexclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Special  chamber  prevents  oil  and  water 
mixing.  Galvazink  inside  and 
out  ends  rusty  water.  Any  size. 

Deep  or  shallow  well. 

ASK  ABOUT  THE  NEW 

STAR  ★  ZEPHYR 

WINDMILL 

New  invention.  U.  S.  Patent  No. 

2,049,655.  Streamlined  wheel  gives 
31%  more  power  than  ever  before 
possible.  Works  while  others  stand 
still.  Easily  installed  on  any  tower. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  free 
literature. 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 


489  Oak  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


PUT  UP  HAT  faster, 


^  easier,  cheaper 

YPAPEC 


I  HAY (H0PPER-5IL0  FILLER 


double 
hay 
mow 
capadty 


A  Papec  Hay  Chopper -Silo  Filler  will  blow  hay  in¬ 
to  your  barn  faster,  easier  and  cheaper  than  hay 
can  be  put  up  in  any  other  way.  No  one  works  in 
the  hot,  dusty  mow.  Twice  as  much  hay  goes  in 
a  given  space.  Chopped  hay  keeps  in  better  con¬ 
dition  over  a  longer  period,  feeds  out  easier,  goes 
further  because  stock  clean  it  up  without  waste. 

A  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler,  without  any 
change  or  attachment,  is  also  the  best  ensilage 
cutter  obtainable  either  for  corn  silage  or  for  turn¬ 
ing  green,  uncured  hay  crops  into  molasses  silage. 
Cuts  and  stores  straw  direct  from  the  thresher. 
Shreds  fodder.  Thousands  in  use.  Send  postal  for 
free  booklet  in  which  users  tell  of  the  time,  labor, 
money,  feed  and  storage  space  they  are  saving 
with  the  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler.  Papec 
Machine  Co.,  104  S.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


BOSTROM  LEVELS 


No.  2  Bostrom  Farm  Level 


MMiMT  No.  5  Bostrom  Convertible  Level 

No.  4  Bostrom  Contractors’  Level  Wi(h  Dttachab,e  CoDlpas* 

Most  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable  and  Corn* 
plete  Instruments  in  the  low  price  field,  for 
Terracing,  Ditching,  Grading,  Irrigating,  Lev¬ 
eling  Foundations,  Getting  Angles,  Surveying, 
etc.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Engineers,  Archi¬ 
tects,  Contractors,  Builders,  Schools,  Extension 
Service  and  Individual  Landowners  from  coast 
to  coast.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature  and 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 


517  Stonewall  St. 


ATLANTA  GA. 


In  two  letters,  covering  seven  closely 
written  pages,  the  American  Book  Mart 
takes  us  to  task  for  our  reference  to  their 
old-book  proposition.  We  said  that,  to 
our  minds,  their  chief  interest  was  in  the 
sale  of  the  catalogs  at  10  cents  and  a 
larger  one  at  $1,  and  we  still  maintain  a 
tidy  sum  can  be  realized  from  such  sales 
with  extensive  advertising  in  papers  and 
over  the  radio.  They  advise  us  that  the 
‘profits  of  our  business  depend  solely  on 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  books.”  We 
regret  if  we  misstated  the  purposes  of  the 
company.  They  say  that  rare  book  deal¬ 
ers  have  their  “scouts”  out  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  locating  rare  books  and 
that  the  only  difference  in  method  is  that 
the  American  Book  Mart  reaches  into 
every  part  of  the  country.  They  also  say 
that  they  “put  into  the  hands  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  information  most  dealers  hold  as 
a  jealously  guarded  secret,  not  to  be  dis¬ 
seminated  to  the  general  public.  It  Avouhl 
hurt  their  business  to  have  the  public 
educated  to  the  value  of  books.”  They 
say  that  they  do  not  represent  all  old 
books  as  valuable,  but  the  description  in 
their  catalog  enables  owners  to  identify 
valuable  books.  They  have  a  stock  of 
books,  they  say,  with  a  value  of  $15,000 
to  $20,000,  and  have  bought  and  sold 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  during  the 
past  three  years.  Their  prime  interest  is 
in  the  purchase  of  books. 

AATe  had  in  mind  the  condemnation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which 
found  their  advertising  over  the  radio  and 
in  circulars  “false  and  misleading,”  and 
the  American  Book  Mart  entered  into  a 
stipulation  with  the  commission  to  cease 
advertising  the  catalog  as  “huge”  and 
that  all  kinds  of  books  were  bought  and 
sold  and  big  cash  prices  paid  for  same, 
when  only  books  of  interest  to  collectors 
are  bought;  that  their  company  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  their  price  list  is  a  “big”  list. 
They  agreed  with  the  commission  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  exaggerations.  The  dollar, 
they  claim,  is  refunded  to  the  purchaser 
when  a  book  has  been  sold  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  One  old-established  firm  reported 
that  the  American  Book  Mart  prices  were 
considerably  lower  than  usual  prices  but 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Book  Mart  resells  to  book  col¬ 
lectors. 

It  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  do  any¬ 
one  an  injury  and  as  our  statement  was 
that  their  chief  interest  was  in  the  sale 
of  the  catalog,  which  they  dispute,  we 
make  the  correction  that  they  state  they 
consider  their  main  business  to  be  putting 
information  into  the  hands  of  people 
whereby  they  may  be  able  to  discover  a 
rare  book  in  their  possession,  and  that 
their  list  gives  an  advantage  that  enables 
people  to  know  what  books  the  American 
Book  Mart  is  looking  for. 

I  am  sending  you  letter  from  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Intelligence  Service,  Box  522,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  AAris.,  to  find  out  if  there  is  such 
a  place  as  I  never  heard  of  it.  Is  it  all 
right  or  not?  I  am  out  of  work.  F.  E. 

New  York. 

The  literature  leads  oue  to  believe  the 
Flying  Intelligence  Service  is  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps,  but  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  AATar  Department  and 
is  not  sponsored  by  the  Chief  of  the  i^ir 
Corps.  They  offer  to  send,  for  $2  or  $3, 
information  concerning  employment  in 
the  U.  S.  Air  Corps  which,  as  we  under¬ 
stand,  is  the  same  information  that  can 
be  secured  from  the  AATar  Department 
without  charge.  The  AATar  Department 
states  they  have  had  many  inquiries  from 
the  youth  of  the  country  in  regard  to  this 
school  and  as  far  as  they  are  aware,  the 
Flying  Intelligence  Service  has  no  infor¬ 
mation  in  their  possession  relative  to  en¬ 
trance  requirement's  in  the  air  corps  and 
flying  training  which  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  cost  upon  application  to 
the  department.  Mail  addressed  to  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Intelligence  Service  is  now  being  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Postmaster  General  marked 
“Fraudulent.” 

Is  the  Noi-th  American  Insurance  Co., 
of  Chicago,  Ill.,  a  reliable  company?  One 
of  my  boys  would  like  to  take  insurance 
from  this  company.  AAre  have  to  work 
hard  for  every  penny.  AATe  cannot  afford 
to  spend  money  for  nothing.  G.  n. 

Maryland. 

AYe  do  not  recommend  this  company 
because  of  the  extremely  limited  nature 
of  the  policies.  The  agents  are  working- 
on  commission  and  tell  anything  that  will 
help  get  the  order  and  the  money.  The 
company  goes  only  by  the  printed  con¬ 
tract  and  when  application  is  made  for 
payment  for  an  accident,  the  insured  finds 
that  the  accident  did  not  happen  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  policy,  or  it  is  one  of  a  type 
that  was  not  covered  at  all,  and  if  he  had 
understood  this  he  would  not  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  policy. 


R.  Brenner  &  Sons,  358  Greenwich  St., 
New  York,  are  in  financial  difficulties  and 
we  advise  against  making  shipments  to 
them  at  this  time.  Mr.  Brenner  has  been 
ill  and  unable  to  give  the  necessary  at¬ 
tention  to  business  and  difficulties  arose. 
He  has  always  been  in  good  standing  with 
a  good  reputation  and  we  trust  he  will 
eventually  straighten  out  the  record  as 
he  promises. 


I  shipped  Marvin  D.  Myers,  AVest 
AYashington  Market,  New  York,  two 
crates  of  eggs.  He  represents  himself  as 
a  wholesale  merchant  and  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  nor  received  any  pay  for 
the  eggs.  I  have  written  him  three  times 
but  cannot  get  any  answer  from  him.  The 
express  company  says  the  eggs  were  de¬ 
livered  to  Myers  all  right.  AVould  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  collect  from  Mr. 
Myers?  A.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

AA’e  had  a  number  of  complaints  against 
Marvin  D.  Myers  but  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  collect  them.  He  simply  closed 
up  his  business  and  disappeared  and  it 
has  been  impossible  to  locate  him. 


I  shipped  Free  Bros.  Produce  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  three  crates  of  heavy 
broilers,  12  broilers  to  a  crate,  weighing 
150%  pounds,  and  I  was  supposed  to  get 
28  cents  per  pound.  I  waited  three  weeks 
and  got  no  returns  at  all.  I  wrote  three 
letters  but  still  no  reply.  They  have  had 
ample  time  to  make  a  settlement  and  re¬ 
turn  the  empty  crates.  Let  me  know  if 
anything  can  be  done?  G.  L.  B. 

Ohio. 

After  considerable  delay  and  repeated 
letters  Free  Bros,  wrote  they  had  located 
the  shipment  and  would  adjust  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  Adjustment  was  not  made 
and  we  continued  prodding  but  all  in¬ 
quiries  were  disregarded.  Finally  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  advised  that 
Free  Bros,  had  closed  up  their  store  and 
had  gone  to  parts  unknown,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  was  that  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  California.  AA'e  print  the  record. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ordered 
AATilliam  Harrison,  trading  as  the  Ace 
Radio  Laboratories,  New  York  City,  and 
selling  ace  construction  kits  to  stop  rep¬ 
resenting  that  his  products  are  so  easy 
to  wire  that  inexperienced  youths  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  excellent 
results  and  that  the  radios  will  afford 
world-wide  reception.  They  must  also 
cease  advertising  that  the  materials  sup¬ 
plied  make  a  complete  radio  receiving 
set  when  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  certain  accessories  in 
order  to  operate  the  radio. 


Last  week  I  advertised  in  our  local 
paper,  listing  two  parcels  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty  for  sale.  A  man  called  and  said  he 
was  an  agent,  stating  that  if  I  paid  him 
$4.60  for  three  advertisements  in  a  Rus¬ 
sian  paper,  he  would  sell  my  farms.  I 
talked  the  matter  over  with  my  wife  and 
she  said  that  she  wouldn’t  send  him  any 
money  as  we  didn’t  know  him  and  $4.60 
was  too  much  to  throw  away.  Two  days 
later  the  agent  came  back  and  the  first 
thing  he  asked  was  whether  we  had  sent 
him  the  money.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
think  it  was  our  place  to  pay  for  an 
agent’s  advertising,  that  if  he  wanted  to 
handle  the  property  all  right.  AYe  were 
asking  $2,800  for  one  and  $8,000  for  an¬ 
other.  but  since  he  was  going  to  ask  $500 
to  $600  more  on  each  farm,  we  weren’t 
to  say  a  word  to  the  customer,  and  he 
was  to  get  a  5-percent  commission  on  the 
sale,  we  did  not  see  why  he  should  still 
want  us  to  pay  $4.60  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

I  am  giving  you  this  experience  because 
it  looks  just  like  another  racket  and  the 
best  way  to  stop  it  is  to  let  our  R.  N.-Y. 
friends  know  what  is  going  on.  The 
man’s  name  is  Frank  Korwin,  104  Pas¬ 
saic  St.,  Passaic.  N.  .1.  The  card  he  left 
with  me  gave  the  name  of  Thomas  Trad¬ 
ing  Co.,  at  the  same  address,  w.  f.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

AAre  appreciate  receiving  information 
like  this  because  it  is  the  best  type  of 
warning  to  other  persons.  AAThen  a 
broker  undertakes  the  sale  of  property  for 
a  seller,  his  only  charge  is  his  commis¬ 
sion,  which  is  a  flat  percentage  of  the 
selling  price.  It  is  the  universal  custom 
that  all  expenses  of  the  broker  are  paid 
for  by  him  and  his  net  profit  is  his  com¬ 
mission  less  his  expenses  in  negotiating 
the  sale. 

Inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  New  Jersey 
Real  Estate  Commission  at  Newark  re¬ 
veals  that  Frank  Korwin  is  not  licensed 
as  a  real  estate  broker  or  salesman.  A 
broker’s  license,  however,  has  been  issued 
to  Thomas  Trading  Company  by  Thomas 
P.  Janusiewicz  as  representative. 
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RENEWABLE 
for  2  to  4  Times 
LONGER  LIFE 

Millions  of  farmers,  today,  will  have 
no  tools  but  UNION.  For  UNION 
Tools,  besides  their  perfect  balance, 
quality  and  temper,  give  you  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  PROTECTION  against 
awkward,  misfit  repair  handles. 

In  case  of  accident  you  merely  or¬ 
der  from  your  dealer  the  number  of 
Right  Repair  Handle  that  is  stamped 
in  your  original  handle.  Your  re¬ 
paired  tool  will  then  have  the  per¬ 
fect  hang  and  balance  of 
your  original  tool  —  RE¬ 
NEWED  FOR  LONGER 
LIFE.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  send  us  his 
name  and  address. 


THE  UNION  FORK  &  HOE  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Makers  of  Quality  Tools 
for  Over  40  Years. 


VIKING-TWIN 

Garden  Tractor 


St.«l  Rim*  or 
Rukfctr  Tirt* 


2  Cylinders 

5  Horsepower 
2  Speeds  fonmd 

6  Reverse 


Viking  Twins  Handle  a  Full 
10  Inch  Plow.  They  Harrow. 

Seed.  Cultivate  —  Pull  Loads 
and  Do  All  Sinall-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hay  and  Lawns 

Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 

Walking  or  Riding  Equipment. 

Belt  Machinery 

Power  pulley  for  belt  work  with, 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw.  etc. 

High  Clearance  —  Dirt  Proof. 

1  CYLINDER,  31/2  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  3  Yi  H.  P.  One  Cylinder  Viking  Pulls 
a  9  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  and  has  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  OfFer  and  Credit  Plan.  _ _ 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  Belt  Work 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3188  E.  Henn.  Ave..  _ 


Now  York,  N.  Y. 

89-93  West  Street 


YOU’LL  BE fytpltied! 


i  •  vtO^P^1 


When  you  see  all  the  new  Korok 
Silo  will  do  for  you.  It’s  proving  to 
be  the  greatest  advance  ever  made 
in  masonry  silos!  4  in.  vitrified  tile 
staves,  reinforced  with  copper- 
bearing,  gal  vanized  steel .  Moisture- 
tight.  Frost-resisting.  Better  heat 
control.  .  .  Better  silage  .  .  .  corn, 
legumes,  or  grass.  Acid,  rust,  rot- 
proof  l  Continuous,  self-sealing 
copper-bearing  steel  doors.  Open 
easily  with  one  hand!  No  room 
here  to  tell  one  per  cent  of  all  fea¬ 
tures.  Write  today  for  “Special 
Korok  Folder.” 


CRAINE,  INC.  73  Toft  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

SILO  STORAGE  \ 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN 

SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  K 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SH1VE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  tor  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SO,  West  W  asliliigtoii  Market,  New  A’ ork  City 

Live  and  Dressed  ill  ■  Lambs,  Rabbits, 

Poultry,  Calves,  WAIllCI/  Eggs,  Etc. 

Est.  1874 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  Is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Write  For  Carload  Prices 


"SEALED-COAL"  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  Mine  Agents  NEW  YORK 


HIGH  SCHOOL  Graduates  and  College  Men  enter 
uncrowded  Field.  Maintenance  and  allowance 
while  training.  Write.  Supt.  of  Men  Nurses. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4401  Market  Street.  Phila.,  Pa. 


EIIDMAfCC  24”  —  1,400  lb.  Pipe  or  Pipeless  —  $60. 
runimbLJ  Why  pay  nore — direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  literature.  Edwards  Furnace  Co.,  Wellsboro.  Pa. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  la  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


MEN  TO  REPRESENT  The  Rural  New-YTorker 
in  counties  in  western  part  of  New  York  State; 
permanent  work;  earnings  above  average;  men 
experienced  in  subscription  work  preferred ; 
must  furnish  good  references  and  own  car.  WTrite 
CIRCULATION  DEPT.,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


GARDENER,  EXPERIENCED  flowers,  shrubs, 
grading,  etc. ;  also  man  not  fully  experienced 
as  helper;  steady  positions:  good  home  and  food; 
State  salary  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
5114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  on  dairy  farm,  single  man 
by  month,  board  with  family;  must  be  clean 
and  no  drinking.  ADVERTISER  5115,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  light  housework,  no  wash¬ 
ing;  business  couple;  good  home,  $10  month. 
MRS.  SCHNATTEKER,  Newfoundland,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  experienced  in  tree 
fruit  growing,  able  to  operate  and  repair  trac¬ 
tor,  sprayer,  etc. ;  must  be  responsible  and  rec¬ 
ommended;  commercial  orchards;  cottage  fur¬ 
nished;  good  opportunity;  Hudson  Valley.  COR¬ 
NELL  FARM,  Delivery  2,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man.  general  farm  work, 
milker,  steady  work;  $15  month.  BOX  475, 
Roseoe,  N.  Y. 


AA'AXTED — Companion,  housekeeper,  American 
woman,  Protestant,  neat,  refined;  good  cook; 
available  May  1.  ADA’ERTISER  5119,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  and  single  man  or  boy  on 
general  and  fruit  farm;  must  be  experienced 
milkers;  state  wages,  qualifications.  AVESSO 
ORCHARDS,  A\rest  Paris,  Me. 


AA’AN'TED — Handy-man,  single,  not  over  50,  all¬ 
year-round  job,  light  work,  small  farm,  drive 
oar.  milk  two  cows;  $20  month,  board,  laundry, 
working  clothes  supplies;  good  home:  references. 
MRS.  D.  STANLEY,  Neversink,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Helper  to  caretaker  for  general  out¬ 
door  work  on  private  property  in  Connecticut 
at  once  for  five  months  if  satisfactory;  wages 
$20  to  $30.  according  to  satisfaction  given;  good 
board,  pleasant  living  conditions,  working 
clothes  and  laundry.  AVrite  ADA’ERTISER  5122, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AA' ANTED — Father  and  son,  both  must  be  good 
milkers  and  understand  farm  work:  steady 
work  all  year  around.  GEO.  VAN  DER  WEIDE, 
Brookside,  N.  J. 


AA’ANTED  FOR  rural  estate,  middle-aged  cou¬ 
ple,  active,  efficient;  wife  good  plain  cook; 
man,  gardening  and  maintenance.  PEARLINE 
FARMS,  Andover,  N.  J. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  cow  man 
wanted  to  work,  modern  cow  barn,  dairy; 
some  outside  team  work;  references  required; 
wages  $30  monthly  and  board:  substantial  raise 
if  satisfactory.  ADVERTISER  5131,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Elderly  woman  in  Greenwich,  Conn.; 

will  give  furnished  room  to  woman  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  little  home  sewing.  ADA'ERTISER 
5132,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SINGLE.  INDUSTRIOUS,  Protestant  man  for 
general  work  on  commercial  poultry  farm, 
AA'cstchester  County;  willingness  and  interest  in 
work  more  essential  than  experience;  state  age, 
weight,  height,  wages  expected  and  references. 
ADA'ERTISER  5133,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Have  job  open  for  man  who 
understands  care  of  horses  including  stallions. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  GENERAL  handy  man  for  carpentry, 
painting,  etc.,  on  farm:  more  than  one  year’s 
work  to  satisfactory  person;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  expected  with  board  when 
answering.  BOX  97,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

AAr ANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  housework, 
two  in  family;  no  washing;  good  home.  JAY 
L.  SMITH,  Locust,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  —  Woman  for  general  housework  on 
farm;  state  age,  experience,  ability  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  AIRS.  L.  H.  YOUAIANS,  New 
Scotland,  Albany  County,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  a  small 
poultry  farm,  just  starting,  on  Long  Island; 
general  farm  experience  also  essential:  reply 
must  give  full  details,  salary  desired  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA'ERTISER  5140,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


COUPLE,  AVHITE,  take  care  20-acre  farm  year 
round ;  must  be  excellent  cook  and  housekeep¬ 
er;  man,  take  eare  grounds,  garden,  truck  farm 
and  have  thorough  knowledge  raising  chickens, 
also  handy  making  repairs;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  reference,  if  children  state  ages,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADA'ERTISER  5141,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Blacksmith,  must  be  a  first-class 
horseshoer  and  general  repair  worker.  IDEAL 
FARAIS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


noUSEAVORKER,  PROTESTANT,  middle-aged. 

eare  for  three  men  on  poultry  farm,  full 
charge  of  house;  no  objection  to  child:  $20  per 
month.  AVM.  BALK,  R.  D.  1,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


COOK  FOR  five  adults.  MRS.  LAWTON,  01- 
cott,  N.  Y’. 


Y'OUXG  WOMAN  for  housework,  cooking,  no 
washing;  also  young  man  for  poultry  farm; 
will  consider  married  couple;  room  and  board 
furnished;  will  only  consider  those  sending 
photo  and  references;  state  wages  expected. 
REBEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  good  milker:  house, 
milk,  wood  supplied ;  state  family,  references, 
wages.  BOX  69,  AVinsted,  Conn. 


MEX — AA'e  have  some  good  territory  open  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania  for  men  ex¬ 
perienced  in  subscription  work  to  represent  The 
Rural  New-Yorker;  permanent  work  with  earn¬ 
ings  above  the  average;  must  furnish  references 
and  have  a  car.  AVrite  CIRCULATION  DEPT., 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  New 
Y’ork. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  no  children;  man,  gardener, 
some  housework;  woman,  cook  and  housework; 
give  age.  experience,  reference;  $75  per  month. 
ADA’ERTISER  5149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Husband  and  wife  for  gardener  and 
liandy-man  and  wife  cook  and  general  house- 
worker  (except  washing);  $80  per  month;  give 
age,  experience,  references:  65  miles  from  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  5150,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Two  white  girls  by  neighbors  in 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. ;  general  housework,  plain 
cooking;  good  homes;  must  like  children;  salary 
$30  month  to  start.  MRS.  T.  A.  BOYD,  14 
Gramatan  Ave.,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  for  odd  jobs.  North 
Jersey  dairy  farm;  must  milk  some;  $15 
month;  excellent  home.  ADVERTISER  5152, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  or  young  man,  willing  worker, 
on  dairy  farm;  experience  not  necessary  if 
willing  to  learn:  state  wages  expected.  E.  J. 
KNOLL,  Lewbeach,  N.  Y. 


MAN  FOR  general  farm  work  on  good  siz6 
place  near  Sharon,  Conn. ;  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred  :  must  be  congenial,  capable,  trustworthy 
worker;  references  expected;  right  person  can 
work  into  management  and  profit-share  plan; 
salary  $50  to  $75  per  month;  write  at  once  to 
A.  L.  CLARK,  921  YIcLean  Ave.,  Y'onkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farm-hand,  used  to  market  garden 
work,  $30  a  month  with  room,  board  and 
washing.  ADA’ERTISER  5156,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  country  woman  to  help 
with  housework;  15  per  month:  pleasant,  mod¬ 
ern  home.  AA’rite  A.  F.  ROSE,  92  Elm  St., 
Maplewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  man  to  drive  oxen. 
AVATERMAN  OX  FARMS.  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 


WAXTED — Middle-aged  couple  to  work  on  small 
poultry  farm.  ADA'ERTISER  5159,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


COUPLE  FOR  small  country  place,  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren:  haiuly-man.  gardens,  housework;  start 
$55.  ADA'ERTISER  5161,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


NEAT,  HANDY'-MAN,  cow.  chickens  and  gar¬ 
den;  life-time  job,  congenial  home,  fair  wages. 
B.  J.  CARROLL,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — A  family  of  3  or  4  milkers  for  60 
or  SO  cows,  on  Long  Island  dairy  farm;  good 
wages.  ADA'ERTISER  5168,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


MAN  FOR  general  work  on  Connecticut  dairy 
farm,  24  head  Guernseys,  mostly  purebred; 
prefer  agricultural  school  graduate  with  some 
practical  experience;  working  foreman  and  one 
man  on  farm  now;  need  another  who  knows 
modern  methods  raising  calves,  heifers  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  state  age,  experience,  salary 
expected  to  start.  ADVERTISER  5173,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED — Practical  nurse  with  hospital  train¬ 
ing  for  young  invalid  lady;  must  drive  car; 
good  salary  and  home:  personal  interview  neces¬ 
sary.  MRS.  STURMAN,  R.  D.  2,  AA'appingers 
Falls,  N.  Yr. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  houseworker,  family  of  five, 
no  cooking;  suburb  of  Long  Island.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  5179,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED — CoAiple  on  shares  for  100-acre  farm, 
Sussex,  N.  J.;  500  chickens.  2  cows,  1  horse: 
will  pay  salary  for  first  month.  CELLINIS,  135 
East  103  Street,  New  York  City. 


ELDERLY  MAN  on  small  farm,  mostly  flowers; 

extra  good  home,  low  wages,  year  around  fob 
for  the  right  man.  BOX  423,  Bellport,  X.  Y 


AVAXTED- — Single  man  for  three-time  milking; 

clean,  willing  and  conscientious;  Holstein  herd. 
10  to  12  cows;  good  home  and  living  conditions; 
state  wages.  GREENAVOOD  FARM,  Hulmeville 
Bucks  County,  X’a. 


CO  I  PI.E  AVANTED  without  children;  man.  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  poultry  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  care  of  gardening  and  lawns;  wife 
must  be  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  only  those 
with  such  experience  need  apply;  state  past  posi¬ 
tions  held.  ADA'ERTISER  5183,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


COUPLE  AVANTED;  man,  handy,  carpenter, 
electric,  tools,  etc. ;  wife,  handy  canning  and 
jelly  making;  both  to  run  farm-stand,  eight 
months  a  year;  practically  furnished  rooms; 
wages  or  commission;  all-year  job.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work,  good 
milker  and  teamster;  good  wages,  BOX  173 
Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  middle-aged  farm-hand, 
good  dairyman,  sober;  state  wages  expected; 
permanent  job.  ROSE  PILLOUD,  R.  D.  1, 
Bangor,  Pa. 


COUPLE — Man  and  wife,  father  and  daughter  or 
mother  and  adult  son:  man  must  care  for 
gardens,  grounds,  small  livestock  and  assist  in 
house;  woman  must  be  good  cook  and  house- 
worker;  clean,  hard  working,  good  natured, 
obliging;  neither  over  50;  wages  about  $75 
monthly  with  full  maintenance;  private  family; 
Northwestern  Connecticut;  best  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADA'ERTISER  5185,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


FOREMAN  FOR  ORANGE  County  dairy  farm, 
experienced  newest  methods,  take  full  charge; 
preferably  married,  no  children;  house  furnished 
with  all  improvements;  good  salary;  enclose 
copy  of  references  when  applying.  BUSCHMAN, 
320  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 


MAID,  GENERAL  housework.  no  cooking, 
adults;  $25  month.  GLUCK,  106  Berkeley  Ave., 
AVestwood,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Houseworker,  help  care  for  chil¬ 
dren;  references  essential;  immediately. 
DAILEY,  28  Birch  St.,  AV.  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  houseworker,  young,  expe¬ 
rienced,  small  apartment,  no  laundry,  plain 
cooking:  $30.  HELENE  KREIGER,  425  River¬ 
side  Drive,  New  York  City. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  or  man,  wanted;  all- 
around  farm;  knowledge  of  poultry  raising; 
permanent  position;  to  take  charge  of  small 
farm;  salary  and  board;  full  details,  address 
to  DR.  D.  D.  RUNES,  29  5th  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  MAN,  44,  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position;  references;  please  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADA'ERTISER  5070,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


ACTIY'E  MANAGER,  large  dairy  farm;  exten¬ 
sive  experience,  ability  getting  quantity,  eco¬ 
nomical  production  for  greater  profits.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


APRIL  1,  YOUNG  boy,  age  16,  desires  light 
work,  garden,  poultry;  wages:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5112,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  OR  CARETAKER,  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  married,  life-time  experience  as  gar¬ 
dener,  dairy  and  poultry  man;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences:  wife  willing  to  board  men.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  5113,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  agricultural  school  graduate,  with 
several  years  farm  experience,  desires  steady 
position;  experience,  teamster,  tractor,  purebred 
dairy  cattle.  ADA'ERTISER  4948,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  seeking  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped,  on  shares  or  rental,  will  consider 
position  on  straight  salary;  write  your  proposi¬ 
tion  and  particulars,  it  may  be  just  what  I  am 
seeking;  reference  in.  exchange.  ADA’ERTISER 
5117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AA’ANTS  position  as  caretaker  or  work 
on  a  farm;  wife,  good  cook,  experienced; 
wages  $80.  BOX  23,  Minisink  Hills,  Pa. 


POULTR YMAN,  MARRIED,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  incubation,  brooding,  production,  etc. 
BOX  12,  Kingston,  Mo. 


AMERICAN  AVRITER  will  exchange  part-time 
services  for  maintenance  and  small  wage,  gar¬ 
dening.  chauffeur,  mechanic,  painter,  caretaker. 
ADA’ERTISER  5116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’AXTED — Position  as  manager  of  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  have  had  20  years’  experience,  all 
branches  of  farm  and  estate  work;  can  give 
best  of  reference.  Address  BOX  35,  Augusta, 

N  •  J. 


YOUXG  MAN,  24,  single,  experienced  dairyman. 

excellent  milker,  handle  milk  machines;  ref¬ 
erences;  modern  farm.  MILTON  BELFORD, 
7019  Cedar  Park  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUNG  CHRISTIAN  man  wants  work  on  dairy 
farm;  some  experience,  good  milker;  state 
wages  and  details.  ADA'ERTISER  5120,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  AND  builder  wants  work,  any¬ 
where.  ADVERTISER  5121,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  life-long  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  orchard,  no  milking:  reliable, 
best  reference.  LAAA’RENCE  SAVARTZ,  La 
Grangeville,  N.  Y. 


LAD,  20,  STRONG,  wants  work,  any  kind- 
board;  state  salary.  ADA'ERTISER  5123, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  40.  ACTIVE,  wants  work;  board; 

state  salary.  ADA'ERTISER  5124,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POt  LTRYMAN.  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged 
American  with  20  years’  experience,  wants 
position  where  results  count:  handy  with  tools. 
ADA'ERTISER  5125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN.  DAIRYY1AN,  35.  single,  Ameri¬ 
can.  chauffeur’s  license,  tractors,  horses;  han¬ 
dle  any  prosposition.  ADVERTISER  5127,  eare 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MILKER  OR  TEAMSTER  desires  work.  AD- 
A  EltTISER  5128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  position  as  farm  fore¬ 
man  or  herdsman;  life  experiences:  change 
due  to  fire:  best  of  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
5130,  eare  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AMERICAN,  23.  AA’ANTS  work;  willing,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced;  no  liquor.  ADA'ERTISER 
5134,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


NEAT,  EFFICIENT  woman  desires  position,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  in  small  country  hotel:  expe¬ 
rienced  all  branches;  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
5136,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GARDENER,  GERMAN,  married,  one  child, 
seeks  permanent  position  on  estate.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  5137,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN .  Protestant,  agricultural  school 
graduate,  drive  tractor,  car.  horses:  capable, 
willing  worker;  experienced  milker;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ALCO,  100  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 
City. 


AMERICAN,  UNATTACHED,  experienced  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  fruit,  poultry,  competent  car¬ 
penter,  repairman;  respectable,  clean,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  responsibility;  will  consider  part 
wages,  percentage.  AA’AI.  JONES,  329  Harrison 
St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


COUPLE  AND  YOUNG  man  want  work,  sport¬ 
ing  camp  or  farm:  experience  on  all  repairs. 
THOMAS  AUSTIN,  jit.  A'ernon,  Maine. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED — Handyman,  care  lawns, 
vegetable  garden,  odd  jobs:  middle-aged,  sober. 
ADA'ERTISER  5143,  care  Rural  Netv-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  BY’  MAN  and  wife,  place  as  eareiakl 
of  country  place,  care  of  grounds  and  garde  [ 
wife  for  housework  and  plain  cooking;  expel 
enee  and  references.  G.  A.  BINGHAM,  Sol| 
Kent,  Conn. 

POULTR  YMAN,  24  YEARS  old,  single,  agrhj 
tural  graduate,  fully  experienced  in  hatch* 
brooding  and  care  of  laying  flock;  good  kJ| 
enees.  FRANCIS  J.  GATES,  6018  Delafield  Jf 
Riverdale-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

AA'ANT  A  .TOB  for  2  years  on  a  farm;  gun. 

years  old;  don't  drink  or  smoke;  payl 
$20  month.  EDWARD  WEIN BRENNER! 
Clinton  Ave.,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Opportunity  for  adolescent 
earn  maintenance  and  continue  to  . 
school;  limited  to  Northern  New  Jersey.! 
DRED  L.  SEELEY,  375  Mt.  Kemble  A\ 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  man  desires  position,  ol 
tate  or  modern  dairy  farm;  small  fa% 
caretaker,  manager  or  dairyman ;  experiei\ 
American,  Protestant,  good  character,  rel 
ences.  ADA'ERTISER  5145,  care  Rural  N< 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  teamster,  all-aron] 
desires  good  opportunity:  good  references i, 
bitious.  ADA’ERTISER  5146,  care  Kura 
Y'orker. 

POULTR  YMAN,  AGRICULTURAL  eollegl 
uate  1930,  5  years  with  largest  experl 
breeding  farm  in  country;  former  Massatl 
egg  inspector;  former  commercial  poultrl 
manager;  experienced  all  branches,  bal 
laying  cages,  pedigree  work;  age  30;  ml 
no  children ;  all  replies  will  be  answered! 
VERTISER  5147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE,  childless,  would  like  51 
round  position,  plain  cook,  bake,  housevd 
man  drive,  A-l  painter,  handy;  full  particiL 
wages.  ADVERTISER  5148,  care  Rural  9 
Y’orker. 


POSITION  WANTED — -AVoman,  middle-aged,  re¬ 
fined;  position  as  housekeeper,  assist  with 
poultry;  state  salary.  “CODOA’AN,”  Gowanda, 
N.  Y. 


ELDERLY'  MAN.  clean,  sober,  wishes  work  as 
porter,  handy-man  or  kitchen.  ADA'ERTISER 
5157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  EXPERIENCED,  wishes  position: 

drives.  R.  S.,  615  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y’. 


MAN,  39.  AMERICAN,  single,  desires  steady 
work  of  any  kind;  very  handy  in  plumbing, 
painting,  cement  and  carpentry  work.  ADA'EI!- 
TISER  5160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  IRST-CLASS  FARMER,  single,  31,  experience! 

all  phases  of  dairying,  crop  rotation,  farnf 
management,  machinery,  automotive  and  elect 
trical  equipment:  anywhere;  salary  or  share. 
ADA'ERTISER  5162,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN.  single,  28,  wishes  job  outdoors; 
_  driver’s  license;  state  salary.  ADA  ERTISEMl 
5163,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


1 ATHEE  AND  SON,  47-22,  handy,  sober,  drive. 

want  good  home  with  pay.  208  CENTRE 
AA'E.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  18,  wants  work  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  can  give  reference.  PETER  PLEA'IEK 
179  Kearney  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J, 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  single,  30  years’  practi¬ 
cal  experience  poultry,  waterfo’wl.  turkeys.!, 
pheasants,  desires  to  take  charge  private  or 
commercial  plant;  excellent  executive  ability, 
expert  with  incubators  and  brooders;  trained  in 
disease  and  vermin  control,  blood-testing,  vac¬ 
cinating  and  culling;  conscientious,  hard  worker; 
please  state  particulars  first  letter.  ADA'ER- 
1ISER  5164,  care  Rural  New-Y  orker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  — -  Man,  40,  caretaker, 
gardener-  years  last  place,  no  driving,  ac- 
cept  J}>(>5  monthly,  board,  room;  eight-hour  (lav 
no  Sunday  work.  ADA'ERTISER  5166,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POSITION  As  HANDY-MAN,  assistant  poultry- 
man  or  gardener  wanted  in  New  Jersey 
nearby,  by  single  American,  55,  of  , 
considerable  experience,  can  milk; 
ondary;  references.  ADA'ERTISER' 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  graduate, 
tied  experience,  seeks  position,  w 
ager,  poultry,  fruit  or  general  farm; 
as  to  ability  and  character.  ADA’ERTISER 
eare  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SINGLE.  24,  MECHANIC,  farmer-  $50.  b»' 
two  years  last  place.  D.  S.  ISLE Y',  jTWtforT 
Center,  A  ermout. 


ALL-AROUND  MAN, 


single.  39,  painting.  cai 


peutry  poultry,  stock,  gardening, 
maintenance  of  small  farm  or  estate;  u 
you?  Experienced:  year-round  position 

references.  *  — -  - 

New-Yorker. 


t  hauffeur 
hat  liavt 

-----  „ -  desired 

ADA'ERTISER  5180,  eail’e  Rnra 


HOUSEKEEPER,  REFINED,  good  cook]  driv 
license,  references.  ADVERTISER  5(181,  c 
Rural  New-Yorker.  i 

jpos; 
eel  e; 


ESTATE  OR  FARM  foreman  wants  (posit  h 
thoroughly  experienced  with  purebreef  eatl 
poultry,  horses,  fruit  trees,  flowers;  marri 
no  children;  best  references;  go  imy  where. 

A  ERTISER  5066,  care  Rural  Ncw-Yor’  ' 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  Holland  descent,' agricultural 
high-school  graduate,  milker,  no  smoker,  wants; 
position  estate,  dairy  or  poultry  farm.  C.  VIS- 
SEES,  8554  80th  Street,  Woodliaven,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  WORK  five  hours  daily,  room,  board;  all 
day.  pay;  understands  poultry,  etc.;  useful 
ADVERTISER  5090,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

MAN,  reliable,  wants  outdoor  work. 
1AULL,  637  East  lS3d  St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  farmer,  capable  full 
charge  large  farm  estate,  all  crops,  cattle 
sheep,  poultry,  flowers,  lawns,  etc.;  anywhere - 
start  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  51S4,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ADAPTABLE  AA’OMAN,  unincumbered,  would 
exchange  reasonable  services  for  American 
Protestant  country  environment,  or  full-time  for 
pay;  child  care  considered.  ADVERTISER  5190 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN’,  34,  FOR  estate,  handy,  gardening,  poul- 
try,  desires  position.  GANCHER,  567  Sehenek 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED— Two  young  men  thinking 

ot  future,  seeking  responsible  positions,  wish¬ 
ing  to  rise  above  farm  laborer’s  level;  trained 
and  experienced,  finest  references;  fruit,  poul¬ 
try  crops:  $60  and  board;  together,  singly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  291. 


Legumes  as  Silage  Crops 

While  corn  has  always  been  onr  great 
L,.ge  crop,  other  crops  of  higher  protein 
■tent  are  proving  useful  to  supplement 
Lcorn  silage.  In  the  North  the  crops 
■-  used  for  this  purpose  are  Alfalfa, 
Per  and  Soy  beans.  The  low  protein 
Lt^t  of  corn  is  a  disadvantage  where 
Kfllort  is  being  made  to  grow  all  or 
■of  the  feed  necessary  for  the  herd 
Hon  the  farm.  However,  if  consid- 


■,.  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa,  which 
Ply  is  ready  in  the  North  by  the  mid- 
*f  ' June,  needs  to  be  made  before  the 
son  for  most  of  the  haying  is  at  hand, 
many -sectionsAhe  weather  is  then  apt 
,be  unsettled  with  much  rain.  Many 
Boers  have  had  much  difficulty  in  har- 
n  n d  properly  curing  as  hay  the 
Ptting  of  Alfalfa. 


•  cattle  refuse  to  eat  it.  There  is 
;  ■  evidence,  too,  that  this  rank  smcll- 
HPilage  will  flavor  the  milk  when  fed 
■  ilk  cows.  A  better  kind  of  silage 
^Wbe  made  from  Alfalfa  by  using  mo- 
tasses  on  the  silage  when  filling  the  silo. 
Where  this  practice  has  been  tried  the 
cattle  have  been  found  .to  eat  the  silage 
better,  there  is  less  bad  smell  and  less 
danger  of  tainting  the  milk.  -  The  amount 
of  molasses  it  is  nefcessary  to  use  to  the 
ton  or  the  load  of  Alfalfa  is  not  fully 
known,  so  one  should 'consult,  his  Farm 
Bureau  Agent  for  the  latest  information 


6-8  foot  machine 


•  "Bis"  combine  capacity  in  a 
— that’s  what  the  Massey-Harris  No.  15  Combine 
offers.  The  42-inch-wide  canvas  and  60-inch  reel 
handle  a  large  volume  of  straw  with  ease  —  make 
short  work  of  down  or  tangled  crops.  Corrugated 
bar-type  cylinder  and  large  separating  area  get  all 
the  grain.  Because  the  No,  15  weighs  500  lbs. 
less  than  comparable  machines,  it  is  an  easy  load 
for  a  2-plow  tractor  with  ample  power  left  to 
operate  the  Power  Take-Off.  Convenient  one- 
man  control  from  the  tractor  seat.  The  No.  15 
will  save  time,  money,  grain,  power  and  labor 
costs— it’s  worth  investigating.  Write  today  for 
broadside  describing  1 9  important  features,  or  see 
your  nearest  Massey-Harris  dealer  listed  below. 


Or  MANY 
IMPORTANT 
FEATURES 


The  No.  15,  six-foot  cut,  is  a 
Power  Take-Off  combine.  The 
eight-foot  cut  sire  is  operated 
from  Power  Take-Off  or  motor 
driven,  as  you  prefer. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 
FACTORIES:  RACINE,  WIS.,  BATAVIA,  N.Y. 
Branch:  Batavia,  New  York 


. Stahlman  Bros. 

. Ryan  &  McMahon 

. .  .Northern  Impt.  Co. 

_ ; . R.  Bly  Martin 

Williamson  Co-op.  Veft.  Assn. 
. Rice  J.  Deyo 


YaJatie . 

Tail  ley  Falls.., 

Watertown . 

West  Henrietta 
Williamson. . . . 


. Malcolm  Lyons 

. S.  O.  LegK 

. McCrillis  &  Co. 

. Robert  Hanna 

. R.  E.  Closson 

Hornell  Welding  Co. 
...Walter  V.  Rockwell 
. C.  M.  Lowe 


G  reenwich . 

Herkimer . 

Holley . 

Honooye  Falls . 

Hoosick  Falls . 

Hornell . 

Horseheads . 

Hyndsville . 

Jamestown ........ 

LaFargeville . 

Locltport . 

Lowville . 

Macedon . 

Malone . 

Marcellus . 

Marion . 

Naples. . .  .. 

New  Berlin . 

Newfleld . 

New  York  city... 
Niagara  Falls.... 

North  Chili . 

North  Collins . 

Norwich . 

Ontario . 

Phoenix . I . . . 

Piffard . 

Prattsburg.  ...... 

Preble. . . 

Ransom  ville . 

Richfield  Springs 

Speneerport . 

Sterling  Station . . 

Stittville . 

Troy . 

Trumansburg . 

Unadilla . 


NEW  YORK 


. A.  M.  Clark 

. .  ...  .Howard  Owen 

. Chas.  Woodstock 

.  John  R.  Dean 

. W.  T.  Sullivan 

. . Chas.  Winter 

" _ ;..A.  L.  Davis'  Son.  Inc. 

. Carl  Bmerlxng 

. . Northrup  &  Rowell 

. Fred  W.  Kohler 

' . Donald  Howard 

. Edgar  Raish 

. J.  F.  Docteur 

Grantier  Hardware  &  Imp.  Co. 

7 . Henry  Tator 

. Weseman  &  Son 

. Adam  Keeler 

. A.  J.  Emerick 

........ .Collins  Service  Agency 

. W.  A.  Klossner 

. E.  Finch  &  Son 

. Roach  &  Reed 

. .- . ;.. Stephen  Ellis 

. S  ft.  Devereaux  &  Son 

.  Marshall  Cheeseman 

. George  Dolph 

. Ray  Myers 

. . Town's  Mill 

. . . A.  H.  Ellsworth 

. H.  G.  Bush 

. Byron  Roof's  Sons 

. -.C.  A.  Phillips 

. F.  G.  Luddington 

. Franklin  Clapper 

. D.  K.  Briggs 


Adams . 

Akron. . . . . 

Alabama. . 

Alden . 

Auburn . 

Batavia . 

Binghamton . 

Boston . 

Brockport . 

Campbell., . 

Canandaigua . 

Candor . 

Cape1  Vincent. . . . 
Central  Bridge. . . 
Chatham  Center.  . 
Clarence  Center.. 

Glaveraclt . . 

Cohoes . 

OoUuifi... . 

Darien  Center 

Denver . 

Eagle  Harbor . . . 
East  Aurora ...... 

East  Schodack. . . 
Ellenburg  Depot 

Fillmore. . 

Fleming . 

Forestville . 

Fort  Covington . . 
Fort  Edward. . . . 

Fort  Plain . 

Franklin  ville.  . . . 

Fulton . 

Gilboa . . 

Great  Bend . 


Windham 


. W.  T.  Tierce 

. ...... L.  S.  Fortnum 

. . .  .  .  .  .  . . John  C.  Roche 

. .  J.  S.  Covert 

. Ralph  L.  Yerkcs 

. . . John  M.  Laird 

. Conover  Bros. 

CONNECTICUT 

. David  C.  Judd 

""  I.  B.  Harris 

. . Earl  F.  Carter 

Torrington  Truck  &  Farm  Eauip.  Co. 
. . . . R.  J.  Black 

MASSACHUSETTS 

. . . Walt.  I.  Horn  &  Son 

. Robinson  Farm  Machinery  Co. 

DELAWARE 

. Everett  B.  Warrington 

"  . Slialloross  Bros. 


Allentown . 

Bridgeboro . 

Flemington . 

Neshanic  Station 
Pemberton. ...... 

Tennent . 

Wickatunlt . 


Pearl  City  Mills 


E.  F.  Schneider 


. .Frank  Strauss 

", . J.  H.  Ross 

...Cyrus  G  Packard 

.' . .  ...R.  S.  Spencer 

’ . '  ’ . Nightingale  Mills 

. C.  Roy  Curtis 

. C.  W.  Guile 

. I.  L.  Richer  Co. 

. R.  C.  Albright 

. T.  S.  Woodliouso  Co. 

.; . Rudolph  Blank 

. I.  O.  Hoffman 

. . Albert  Schmitz 

. I.  L.  Richer  Co. 

. Elmer  Brewer 

. Carl  Morehouse 

. . . C.  A.  Parnell 

. A  H.  Putnam 

. Robert  Knapp 

. Harris  &  Peterson 

. I.  L.  Richer  Co. 

Speneerport  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 

. Harold  Howland 

. F.  If.  Rupert 

.....' . Emmott  J.  Goyer 

. W.  W.  Frost 

i . A.  H.  Ives 


Bethel . 

Clinton _ _ 

Pomfret  Center 
Torrington. 
Watertown - 


Adams 

Natick. 


Harrington . 
Middletown 


MARYLAND 


Wm.  Mattingly 


Leonardtown 


Wm.  E.  Barltyoumb 

. C.  IT.  Rinnrill 

,  ...C.  E.  Lampher 
Charles  IT.  Rumrill 


Fairfax . 

ITartland. . . . 
Morrisville. . 
White  River 


t;  Ling  Hedge  and  Line 
Trees” 

T  set  privet  hedge  on  my  half  of 
ty  and  how  near  the 


i”F  ii  village  property' and  how  near  the 
in-..  I  set  shrubs  and  trees  that  would 
poplar  trees?-—  g.b. 

1;:  some  localities,  poplars  are  forbid- 
c  ei!  as  street  trees  or  line  trees.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  !he  roots Jjave  a  way  of  get¬ 
ting  into  drain  pipes,  running  under  side- 
v.-all  upsetting  the  stone  or  cement,  and 
being  such  a  nuisance  tliat  some  munici¬ 
palities  forbid  their  use.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  village  has  the  power  to 
make  rulings  of  this  sort  where  they  see 

fit.  ' 

f  As  to  setting  a  hedge  on  the  line  be¬ 
tween  two  property  owners,  the  logical 


World-Famous 


GIVES  THE  "U.  S."  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE 
THIRD  LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY 
BOOTS.  DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE. 
PIGSKIN  FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER 
"U.  S."  BOOTS.  EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK- 
TESTED  BEFORE  IT  LEAVES  THE  FACTORY. 


CLIPMASTER 


Over  90%  of  the  world’s  clipper  users  own  and 
PREFER  STEWART  clippers.  CLIPMAS1  ER 
is  faster ,  cooler  running,  easier-to-use.  The  most 
powerful  clipper  of  its  kind  ever  made.  Lasts 
longer.  Stays  sharp  longer.  Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing 
motor  exclusive  Stewart  design.  Completely  insu¬ 
lated  in  the  special  EASY-GRIP  handle  barely  2 
inches  in  diameter.  The  finest,  most  enduring  clipper 
ever  made  for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mule3,  etc.,  A$25.U0 
value  for  only  $17.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  Ar  your  dealer’s  or  send  Jl  . 00. 
Fay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  o! 
Stewart  electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shear¬ 
ing  machines.  UMade  and,, guaranteed  by  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company.  5598  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago, 


both  parties  agree  to  this,  but  if  the 
other  person  does  not  want  such  a  hedge, 
he  undoubtedly  can  make  trouble  if  it  is 
set  on  the  line  and  extends  on  to  his 
property  as  is  almost  certain  under  these 
circumstances.  Personally  we  never 
would  set  such  a  hedge  of  privet  on  a 
line  unless  the  neighbor  approved  of  it 
because  it  can  be  considerable  of  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  If  we  specially  wanted  a  hedge  and 
the  neighbor  did  not,  I  should  compro¬ 
mise  by  setting  some  low-growing  thing 
like  barberry  on  our  own  land,  far  enough 
from  the  neighbor’s  property  so  that  it 
iwould  not  extend  on  to  his  land. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


United  States  Rubber  Products,  Inc, 
1790  Broadway  New  Yori 


ASK  TO  SEE  THE 
NEW  ROYAL 
RAINCOAT  WITH 
PIGSKIN  FINISH 


Tune  In 

U.  S.  Tire  Program 
with  Ben  Bernie 
Wednesday  Evenings 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


F  GUALITY  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY 


BUILDERS 


Satmt  io-  kcutcUe 

ANIMAL 

CUPPER 


HI  I 
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A  Little  H  ouse  in  t  he  C  onntry 


E  first  settler  came  to  our  village  in 
1806  and  in  the  Wayne  County  His¬ 
tory  appears  this  item  :  “In  the  year 
1810,  John  Abel,  of  Connecticut,  set¬ 
tled  on  the  lot  next  the  Hallett  Res¬ 
ervation.”  I  have  before  me  an  old 
dated  May  12,  1828,  in  which  Thomas 

Thatcher  conveys  certain  land  to  John  Abel  for  the 
sum  of  $90.  This,  I  assume,  is  the  land  upon  which 
my  little  house  has  stood  sturdily  for  over  100  years. 

It  was  in  1930  that  I  first  found  the  little  house, 
and  instantly  it  clamored  for  my  attention.  It 
wasn’t  fit  to  live  in  but  I  couldn’t  forggt  it.  The 
roof  leaked ;  the  wallpaper  hung  in 
moldy  streamers;  the  plaster  fell  off 
in  great  chunks  whenever  one  touched 
it.  On  one  memorable  occasion  the 
whole  living-room  ceiling  fell  down. 

The  water  system  consisted  of  one 
faucet  in  a  disreputable  kitchen  sink. 

There  was  no  bathroom.  The  ceiling 
was  a  sea  of  mud  inhabited  by  rats.  A 
tottering  shed,  attached  to  one  end  of 
(lie  house  and  destined  eventually  for 
a  garage,  had  been  used  as  a  slaughter 
house  for  chickens.  The  yard  had  all 
the  appearance  of  the  village  dump 
and,  I  believe,  had  been  used  for  that 
yery  purpose.  But  in  spite  of  all  this 
and  much  more,  I  couldn’t  forget  it,  so 
I  bought  it. 

It  was  March,  1930.  Cold  winds 
whipped  up  the  lake.  It  was  still  Win¬ 
ter  but  now  and  then  would  come  a 
day  of  blue  and  gold  sunshine  with  a 
hint  of  Spring  in  the  air.  Wrapped  up 
in  sweaters  and  mittens,  I  commenced  ripping  off 
the  moldy  layers  of  wallpaper,  pending  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  village  carpenter,  plumber  and  paper- 
hanger.  After  I  had  worked  my  w’ay  through  seven 
layers  of  wallpaper,  I  came  to  the  original  plaster 
painted  a  violent  shade  of  green  but — wonder  of  won¬ 
ders  ! — nice  "eld  -corner  posts  emerged  into  the  light 
of  day.  They  had  been  completely  papered  over  all 
these  many  years. 

After  the  living-room,  I  tackled  the  funny  little 
bedroom  upstairs  with  low  ceiling  and  walls  so 
sloping  that  I  had  to  sit  on  the  floor  to  romove  most 
of  the  paper.  Here  the  full  force  of  the  leaking 
roof  was  in  evidence.  The  floor  heaved  up  in  spots 
and  showed  a  gaping  interior.  A  make-shift  clothes 
press  made  of  plaster-board  sagged  in  one  corner 
and  a  crumbling-,  crooked  chimney  partially  blocked 
the  doorway.  Both  of  these  were  taken  down  and 
the  room  immediately  seemed  a  great  deal  larger 
and  quite  a  nice  shape.  Imagine  a  house  being- 
lived  in  for  more  than  100  years  with  the  entrance 
to  the  only  room  upstairs  half-closed  by  a  chimney! 
Of  all  the  people  who 


By  Esther  Forbes  Vail 

sive  and  necessary  but  not  interesting.  The  yard 
had  to  be  cleaned  up  and  for  days  a  pile  of  rubbish, 
that  was  constantly  augmented,  burned  and  burned 
and  burned.  The  tipsy  shed  was  removed  from  the 
end  of  the  house  to  a  pleasanter  spot  at  the  end  of 
the  yard.  Here  it  was  properly  braced  up,  new- 
roofed,  cement  floored,  new-doored.  The  outside 
was  covered  with  shingles  painted  white.  It  made 
a  very  presentable  garage.  In  due  time  grass-seed 
and  shrubbery  turned  the  erstwhile  town  dump  into 
quite  a  pretty  yard. 


The  Old  House  After  Reconstruction 

In  the  early  days  of  our  village  there  were  among 
the  pioneers  several  cabinet  makers  who  were  very 
good  craftsmen  but  in  the  later  days  of  golden  oak 
and  mission  furniture  their  nice  old  home-made 
pieces  fell  into  disrepute  and  were  relegated  to  the 
attic  and  the  barn.  When  my  neighbors  discovered 
that  I  wanted  old  furniture  for  my  house,  it  was 
surprising  what  treasures  they  found  and  most  of 
them  had  been  made  on  the  spot  by  great-grand¬ 
father  Cornwall  or  old  Uncle  Ancel  or  somebody 
else.  I  bought  a  nice  old  spool  bed,  five  or  six 
straight  chairs,  a  Boston  rocker,  a  lovely  drop-leaf 
cherry  table,  two  or  'three  little  stands  and  a  two- 
sleeple  clock  in  good  running  order.  Since  my 
house  had  only  four  rooms,  I  didn’t  need  much  more. 
I  bought  a  few  things  in  the  city  stores  that  con¬ 
formed  to  the  general  pattern. 

John  Abel  and  his  wife,  Charlotte,  have  long 
since  been  gathered  to  their  fathers.  They  sleep  in 
the  peaceful  village  cemetery  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  but  their  little  house  still  stands,  trim  and 
pretty  and  tight,  a  sturdy  little  anchor  against  all 


ducked  around  that 
chimney  in  all  those 
^ears,  was  I  the  first 
one  who  ever  had  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  it? 

It  is  said  by  the  old 
men  of  the  village  who 
had  it  from  their  elders 
that  John  Abel  built  the 
house  himself,  refusing 
all  proffered  help,  which 
may  account  for  the  lop¬ 
sided  c  h  imne  y,  the 
Crooked  windows  and 
doorway^,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  hoped  to  come 
across  some  secret  slid¬ 
ing  panels  hiding  rich 
treasure  trove,  hut  so 
far  have  had  no  luck. 

Workmen  take  their  time,  and  it  was  well  on  into 
the  Summer  before  the  house  was  finished.  They 
all  had  other  affairs  to  attend  to.  The  one  excep¬ 
tion  was  the  mason.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time 
he  built  a  capacious  chimney,  a  fireplace  with  an 
infallible  draft  and  patched  up  all  the  plaster  as  it 
fell  down  upon  him.  When  all  was  finished  he  pre¬ 
sented  my  bill  made  out  in  pencil  on  a  shingle,  took 
his  check  and  departed  for  his  own  village  10  miles 
away.  I  have  never  seen  him  since  but  I  always 
think  of  him  with  gratitude  and  affection— a  fine 
old  man  who  did  a  fine  job. 

Electric  lights,  plumbing,  a  furnace  and  a  cement 
floor  in  the  cellar  consumed  money  and  time,  expen- 


Suitable  Planting  Improves  the  Home  Grounds 

the  winds  lhat  blow.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  peace 
and  serenity  and  security  I  have  achieved  by  buying 
and  living  in  a  little  house  in  the  country. 


Storing  Farm  Tools 

The  subject  of  storage  for  farm  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment,  is  one  upon  which  our  economists,  and  others 
who  may  be  less  theoretical,  but  possibly  more  prac¬ 
tical,  differ  very  radically  in  their  opinions. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  former  that  a 
farmer  could  not  afford  to  construct  buildings  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  housing  tools;  that  the  build¬ 
ings  and  their  maintenance  would  amount  to  more 


than  the  loss  by  depreciation  on  the  tools  they  cov¬ 
ered.  Only  a  suggestion  along  this  line  is  needed 
to  ease  the  conscience  of  those  who  use  the  old 
apple  tree  for  covering  the  self-binder  from  sunshine 
and  rain.  The  fact  remains  that  adequate  storage 
space,  under  cover,  for  the  farm  equipment  required 
in  modern  farm  practice,  is  lacking  on  many  a 
fa  rm. 

For  many  years  farmers  as  a  class  have  not  been 
financially  able  to  construct  such  buildings,  but  if 
the  ordinary  cost  can  be  cut  in  half,  many  of  us  are 
interested  at  once.  A  few  days  ago,  upon  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  our  good  farmer  friend,  Robert  Bradley,  of 
Pavilion,  I  inspected  an  entirely  new 
type  of  building  for  farm  tools  recent¬ 
ly  erected  on  his  farm.  It  was  worth 
the  15-mile  drive  to  see  this  water  and 
wind-proof,  and  practically  fire-proof 
building  that  would  accommodate  any¬ 
thing  up  to  a  grain  combine  or  a  load 
of  hay  in  size,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  entire  line  of  farm  tools  was  acces¬ 
sible  at  any  time,  and  all  under  cover. 

This  building,  36x60,  18  feet  high  in 
the  center,  is  built  with  a  semi-circular 
side  and  roof  placed  on  a  concrete  wall 
or  foundation  10  inches  thick,  with 
about  one  foot  above  the  ground  level 
and  two  feet  below  it.  At  two-foot 
intervals  in  this  foundation  wall  iron 
strips  (old  wagon  tires  cut  30  inches 
long)  were  inserted,  each  having  holes 
drilled  in  the  upper  exposed  end.  to 
which  were  bolted  the  rafters  or  ribs 
for  the  building.  These  were  con- 
4  strueted  out  of  second-hand  lumber  2% 
or  three  inches  wide,  obtained  from  the  car  shops 
where  freight  cars  are  dismantled  and  rebuilt. 

These  rafters  were  laid  out  in  a  semi-circular 
form,  four-ply,  with  any  length  strips  or  boards, 
always  breaking  joints  as  they  were  laid.  This  con¬ 
struction  is  identical  with  the  wooden  hoops  xised 
in  constructing  some  of  our  wooden  silos. 

Across  these  hoop-rafters,  roof  boards,  from  four 
to  six  inches  wide,  were  placed  about  two  feet  apart, 
and  over  all  was  laid  26-gauge  corrugated  roofing 
costing  $5.16  per  100  square  feet.  At  each  end  were 
placed  doors  12  feet  high  by  14  feet  wide,  while 
above,  windows  were  also  placed  hi  the  center.  The 
doors  were  built  of  second-hand  lumber,  double 
thickness,  or  two  layers  nailed  at  right-angles,  and 
hung  on  well  supported  track  with  extra  heavy 
hangers  or  rollers. 

The  entire  cost  was  under  25c  per  square  foot  of 
floor  space,  or  a  trifle  over  $500  for  labor  and  mate¬ 
rial  outside  of  the  time  spent  by  the  farmer  himself. 
We  usually  place  no  value  on  our  own  time,  for  it 
is  often  claimed  that,  the  farmer  works  for  nothing 

anyway!  Be  that  as  it 
may,  here  is  efficient 
storage  space,  and  with 
the  large  doors  at  each 
end,  a  team  or  tractor 
can  he  driven  in  and  at¬ 
tached  to  any  piece  of 
equipment  desired,  as 
they  are  stored  on 
either  side  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  passage-way,  and 
taken  out  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  (he  building. 

It  is  very  evident  that 
if  the  building  is  placed 
with  the  ends  at  the 
north  and  south,  the 
question  of  wind  resist¬ 
ance  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  since  all  our 
high,  strong  winds  come 
from  the  west  or  southwest,  with  the  result  that  the 
circular  side  and  roof  exposed  feels  very  little  strees 
even  in  our  strongest  gales. 

Tt  would  seem  that  here  is  the  solution  to  our 
problem  of  storing  farm  tools  at  a  low  cost,  and 
also  we  are  provided  with  an  ideal  place  to  pull 
in  a  load  of  hay  or  grain  for  over  night  or  in  case  of 
a  sudden  rain  storm  at  haying  or  harvest  time. 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  irvinc,  c.  h.  cook. 

R.  N.-Y.— Housing  not  only  keeps  the  machines 
from  damage  by  weathering,  but  the  owner  finds 
them  in  “working  condition”  when  he  wants  them  in 
Spring.  Plenty  of  oil  and  shelter  are  methods  of 
preventing  farm  implements  from  getting  old. 
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Increasing  Sour  Cherry  Profits 

The  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  sour  cherry  trees 
this  season  reflects  the  good  prices  received  for 
cherries  last  Summer.  It  is  an  interesting  observa¬ 
tion  that  whatever  fruit  brings  a  good  price  one 
season,  results  in  heavy  planting  the  next.  Quite 
aside  from  new  plantings,  however,  growers  are 
asking  what  they  can  do  to  increase  yields  of  or¬ 
chards  already  in  bearing,  particularly  older  trees 
and  those  which  have  been  allowed  somewhat  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Happily  there  is  good  evidence 
to  point  the  way — but  before  starting 
on  that  topic  let  us  look  over  the  fig¬ 
ures  which  follow,  pertaining  to  the 
importance  to  the  cherry-grower  of 
high  yields  per  acre. 

Records  from  Michigan,  presented  by 
Director  V.  R.  Gardner  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a 
recognized  authority  on  cherry  produc¬ 
tion,  show  that  it  costs  from  $20  as  a 
minimum  to  $80  as  a  maximum  to 
grow  an  acre  of  cherries — the  average 
being  somewhere  around  $50.  Now,  if 
there  are  100  trees  to  the  acre  (20x20), 
and  each  tree  produces  50  pounds,  the 
total  yield  is  5,000  pounds  per  acre.  At 
two  cents  a  pound  at  the  cannery  the 
return  is  $100.  But  since  it  costs  one 
cent  a  pound  to  pick  and  deliver  the 
fruit,  the  net  is  only  $50,  which  is  the 
cost  of  production  in  an  average  or¬ 
chard.  In  other  words,  at  two  cents 
a  pound,  and  with  50  pounds  per  tree, 
there  is  no  profit  in  cherry-growing. 

Of  course,  if  the  price  goes  up  three, 
four  or  five  cents  a  pound,  the  grower 
has  a  l’easonable  income.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  yield  is  low,  say  25  pounds 
per  tree,  he  is  operating  at  a  loss  in  a 
two-cent  year  and  may  even  be  doing 
so  in  a  higher  price  year.  So  long  as 
this  country  does  not  go  in  for  crop 
control  of  cherries,  the  only  way  to 
meet  the  situation  is  to  increase  ef¬ 
ficiency,  which  means  mostly  higher 
yields  per  acre. 

Studies  of  yields  in  average  orchards 
show  that  50  to  55  pounds  per  acre  is 
average — some  as  low  as  25,  some  as 
high  as  100  or  more.  With  cherry 
plantings  increasing  as  they  are,  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  unless  an  or- 
cliardist  has  a  good  orchard  of  good 
trees  on  good  soil  and  can  look  ahead 
to  75  pounds  of  cherries  per  tree  in  a 
full-bearing  year,  he  cannot  afford  to 
grow  cherries. 

So  much  for  the  importance  of  high 
yields.  The  principles  involved  in 
reaching  higher  production  per  acre 
are  tied  firmly  with  the  growth  habits 


of  the  cherry,  that  is,  how  the  tree  grows  and  how 
it  bears  its  fruit,  and  that  is  the  next  topic. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  kinds  of  buds  on  the 
cherry,  namely,  leaf  buds,  which  carry  no  flower 
parts  and  which  develop  into  wood  growth,  and  blos¬ 
som  buds,  which  carry  principally  the  flower  or 
fruit-producing  parts,  together  with  a  few  enclosing- 
leaves  (Fig.  1).  Obviously  leaf  buds  are  concerned 
with  shoot  and  tree  growth,  while  the  function  of 
the  blossom  buds  is  to  produce  fruit. 

There  are,  moreover,  two  kinds  of  wood  growth 
which  develop  from  the  leaf  buds  (Fig.  2).  The  one 


proximately  one-third  more  were  between  11  and 
15  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  shoots  from  the  moderately  productive 
trees  were  only  five  inches  or  less  in  length. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  is  that  shoots  mak¬ 
ing  short  growth,  classified  as  five  inches  or  less, 
seldom  either  form  spurs  or  make  strong  lateral 
shoots.  On  the  other  hand,  stioots  making  strong 
growth,  classified  as  six  inches  or  more,  usually  form 
either  spurs  or  strong  laterals.  As  the  growth  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  spurs  increases  until  with 
very  strong  growths  laterals  are  formed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  spurs,  and  these  also  increase 
in  number  as  the  growth  increases  in 
length. 

Obviously,  shoots  forming  spurs  are 
more  productive  than  those  which  do 
not,  for  in  the  former  case  spurs  may 
bear  repeatedly,  while  in  the  latter 
case  nothing  but  bare  wood  remains 
after  the  terminal  growth  has  fruited 
(Fig.  2).  A  succession  of  terminal 
fruiting  shoots  over  a  period  of  years 
appear  to  be  long,  unproductive 
branches.  They  are  unproductive,  but 
for  the  reason  that  in  previous  years 
they  have  formed  blossom  buds  instead 
of  leaf  buds  so  that  no  spurs  or  lateral 
shoots  have  been  formed.  Once  the 
fruit  is  picked  from  them  they  do  not 
bear  again. 

Although  good  growth  and  high  pro¬ 
duction  are  closely  associated  and  al¬ 
though  the  reasons  given  above  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  high  yields, 
there  are  other  factors,  such  as  Win¬ 
ter  injury.  It  has  been  shown,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  blossom  buds  on  spurs  are 
hardier  against  Winter  cold  than  are 
blossom  buds  on  one-year-old  terminal 
wood,  and  are  most  likely  to  come 
through  with  a  crop  following  a  severe 
Winter.  Fig.  3  illustrates  the  situa¬ 
tion  very  well. 

Now  for  the  application  of  these 
principles.  In  1024  fertilizers  were  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  writer  to  a  sour  cherry 
orchard  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
the  materials  including  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  potash,  alone  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  combinations.  The  trees  were 
lSxlS  feet  apart,  the  orchard  clean  cul¬ 
tivated.  and  applications  at  the  rate  of 
2 VI  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  two 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  and  one 
pound  of  muriate  of  potash  per  tree. 

The  first  season  showed  a  prompt 
response  from  nitrogen  applications. 

Fig.  3. — Relative  hardiness  of  fruit  buds  formed  on  spurs  and  those  formed  on  but  not  in  yield,  only  in  shoot  growth. 
terminal  shoots.  (.4)  The  blossom  buds  on  one-year  wood  have  not  survived  the  Furthermore  there  was  no  response 
Winter,  while  the  blossom  buds  on  spurs  are  in  bloom,  (B)  Vigorous  growths  form  '  .  1 

leaf,  buds  on  one-year  wood  which  develop  into  spurs  the  following  year  and  bear  from  eitfier  pnospnorus  oi  potasn. 
fruit  the  third  season,  (O)  Weak  growths  form  blossom  buds  on  one-year  tcood  Check  trees  produced  only  588  shoots 

end  after  they  have  fruited  bare  wood  remains  which  after  a  succession  of  years  .  .  ,  (Continued  on  Pa-e  3041 

gives  long,  unproductive  branches.  iucueb  01  H-onunuea  on  r  o  ) 


Fig .  1. — Two  types  of  buds  and  two  types  of  ivood  in 
Montmorency  cherry.  (A)  Productive  wood,  two-year 
growth,  with  fruiting  spurs  on  vigorous  two-year-old 
wood,  and  mostly  leaf  buds  on  one-year-old  wood, 
(B,  O,  I) )  Unproductive  wood  four  to  sip-year  growth, 
fruiting  only  from  blossom  buds  on  one-year-old  wood. 


is  characterized  by  a  long  vigorous  growth,  such  as 
that  of  a  sucker  or  a  strong  terminal  shoot.  The 
other  is  a  short  side  growth,  usually  growing  less 
than  an  inch  in  any  one  season  and  which  is  found 
on  wood  which  is  two  years  old  or  older.  The  vigor¬ 
ous-growing  wood  is  commonly  called  a  “shoot”  in 
contrast  to  the  slow-growing  wood  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  “spur.”  Either  type  may  or  may 
not  bear  fruit. 

Normally,  the  spur  develops  blossom  buds,  which 
develop  into  flowers  and  fruit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  vigorous-growing  shoot  normally  develops  only 
leaf  buds.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  the 
shoot  growth  of  a  tree  may  develop  blossom  buds 
instead  of  leaf  buds,  that  is  it  may  form  blossom 
buds  as  side  buds  or  lateral  buds  during  the  same 
season  that  it  is  making  its  growth.  The  next  sea¬ 
son  these  blossom  buds  may  blossom  and  fruit,  and 
when  the  fruit  has  been  picked  the  growth  is  bare 
of  both  fruit  and  foliage  (Fig.  2). 

In  the  case  of  the  Montmorency  cherry,  observa¬ 
tions  show  that  the  high-producing  trees  bear  their 
fruit  largely  on  spurs  instead  of  on  terminal  one- 
year  wood.  Counts  made  in  a  productive  orchard  of 
24-year-old  Montmorency  trees  which  have  aver¬ 
aged  190  to  200  pounds  of  fruit  per  tree  for  several 
years  have  shown  80.8  percent  of  the  fruit  borne 
on  spurs  and  only  18.2  percent  on  one-year-old 
terminal  wood  (Fig.  2). 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the  type  of  growth 
on  trees  in  very  productive  and  moderately  produc¬ 
tive  orchards.  Measurements  of  the  three-year 
terminal  growths  on  20  trees  in  two  orchards  have 
shown  that  in  the  case  of  the  high-producing  Dee 
approximately  one-third  of  the  terminal  growths 
were  between  six  and  10  inches  in  length,  while  ap- 

»*■ 


Fig.  2 — The  picture  above  shows  a  comparison  between 
high  production  and  low  production  in  Montmorency 
cherry  trees.  The  shoot  pictured  on  the  left  represents 
three  years’  growth  with  fruiting  spurs,  and  we  can  see 
that  it  is  loaded  with  fruit.  The  other  shoot  on  the 
right  represents  seven  years’  growth  with  no  fruit  spurs. 
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DIBBLE'S 


tested 
FARM  SEEDS 


Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap”  is  as  true  today  as  when 
uttered  over  1900  years  ago.  Your  results  and  profits  are  determined  largely  by 
your  seed.  You  can’t  get  good  crops  from  poor  seed!  .  .  .  Seed  purchasing 
requires  absolute  confidence  in  the  grower  or  seed  house.  Next  summer  and 
fall  when  your  crops  mature  it’s  to  late  to  blame  the  seed  you  sowed. 

Dibble  Seeds  are  your  positive  guarantee  of  SEED  QUALITY.  ALL 
hardy,  northern  grown,  acclimated — profitable  under  almost  ANY 
conditions.  Dibble’s  uses  nothing  but  the 

Highest  Grade  Seeds  Obtainable 


&  GRASS  SEED — Average 
No  second  seeding.  Prices 


B.  D.  ALFALFA,  CLOVER 

99.50%  Pure.  No  winterkill, 
reasonable. 

SEED  OATS — Heavyweight  and  Twentieth  Century. 
Average  weight  about:  40  lbs.  Purity  above  99%  and 
germination  above  95%. 

SEED  CORN  — Ten  leading  varieties.  Germination 
guaranteed  98%  or  better.  Sold  on  10  day  test  or 
money-back  basis. 

SEED  POTATOES  — 13  varieties.  Certified 
and  Selected.  In  fact  everything  for  the 
farm.  Quality  Guaranteed.  Prices  Right. 

Before  you  buy,  get  the  FREE  DIBBLE 
CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST.!: 

!c  postcard  brings  it.  Play  safe  this 
year.  Write  today. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEEDGROWER 

Box  B 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


r 


SEED  CORN 

15  varieties — some  for  silo, others  for  the  crib. .  .including  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  "Sure  Crop” — famous  for  26  years.  Before  you  buy  seed 
corn  get  our  new  40th  Anniversary  Catalog.  Hoffman  guarantees 
source  and  has  the  largest  corn  drying  plant  in  the  east.  AH  seed  is 
carefully  tested  for  germination. 

write  today  . . .  Get  prices  and  Free  special  40th  Anniversary 
Catalog.  It  offers  Clovers,  Oats,  Alfalfas,  Corns,  Soy  Beans,  Pasture 
Grasses,  etc.  FREE  SEED  SAMPLES, 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  241  Landisville,  Penna. 

(Lancaster  County) 


Wo  ff man's 

Cr  Quality  'Farm  Seeds 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough  $1  7C 
for  4  bushels  seed  «?*•»** 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  flft 
for  2  bushels  seed  *»vU 

(|  pint)  Enough  fift 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
"Money-Back”  guarantee. 

- * - 

Manufactured  Only  By 

CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 

Box  1 129H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Twenty-six  leading  varieties  including  the 

New  FRED0NIA  and  PORTLAND 

Write  for  special  offers  and  prices. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

69  Orchard  St.  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


MEN 

To  represent  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  in  counties  in  western  part  of 
New  York  State ;  permanent  work ; 
earnings  above  average ;  men  expe¬ 
rienced  in  subscription  work  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  must  furnish  good  refer¬ 
ences  and  own  car.  Write — 

CIRCULATION  DEPT. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


Send  today  for  this  valuable  booklet: 
r^ftUiBwwsiji  describes  and  illustrates  the  leading 
J  (,nt>H0U,T0  lil  varieties  of  Strawberries  including 
,R0U) niem  d  New  Dorsett  and  Fairfax;  Raspberries, 
w  tcts.  til  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Giving  complete  cultural  directions 
written  by  a  life-long  Strawberry 
Grower.  And  tells  how  we  grow  our 
selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guaran- 
t  ;ecf  Plants.  Every  .fruit  grower  should  have  this  book. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS,  89  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  moat  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  catalog  of 
all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
"true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  BX.  48-A,  ALLEN,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Howard  17,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill,  Big 
Joe  and  Dupton,  80c  per  100  postpaid;  $4.00  per  1000 
F.  0.  B.  Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing,  $1.00  per  100 
postpaid:  $6.00  per  1000  F.  0.  B.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DELA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

rnre  Hill’s  1938  descriptive  catalog  of  strawberry 
r  I\LL  plants  with  culture  suggestions,  better  plants 
at  lower  prices. Write  for  this  book  before  placing  your 
order.  Hill’s  Plant  Farms,  Box  13,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Cabot,  Rubel,  Rancocas,  Concord,  etc. 

1- Yr.  Plant  50  cents  each,  $5  dozen,  $40  per  100 

2- Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.,  $10  doz,  $75  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


TAYLOR  (RED)  RASPBERRIES 

Best  Commercial  Berry  Grown 

$15.00  Per  lOOO  and  UP. 

Guaranteed  True  To  Name 
Write  for  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Prices. 

GRAND  MERE  FARM  -  Baroda,  Mich. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Taylor,  Marcy,  Indian  Summer,  Sodus.  Newburgh, 
Latham,  Chief,  June,  etc.  Strawberries.  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  Catalog  free.  Baker’*  Nursery,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEW  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— Certified,  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Sodus  (purple),  Taylor  (red),  Indian  Summer 
(red  evbr.)  25-J1.25,  50-S2.25,  100-  $3.75.  STltAWBEititY — 
Premier -Dorsett- Fairfax,  100-80c,  300-$1.90,  1000-$4.50. 
Trans,  collect.  ROBERT  TURNBUL  -  Parish,  N.  Y. 


Budded  Walnut  and  PecanTreesHT*=ERH 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  tbin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIAN*  NUT  NURSERY,  Bos  1G8,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


Hardy  English  walnuts— Crath’s  Carpathian. 

New.  IParent  stock  hardy  forty  below.  Good  bear¬ 
ers.  Excellent  nuts.  Fast  growers.  Ornamental.  Free 
pamphlet.  SAMUEL  GRAHAM,  Bostwick  Road  9,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADER  —  Built  to 

attach  to  any  farm  wagon  —  $15.00. 

S.  GREENLEAF  -  ANSON,  MAINE 


LIME 


50  Colorado  B.  Spruce  Seedlings  Inch!  $1.25 

postpaid.  ELFGREN  NURSERIES,  East  Killingly,  Cobs, 


RURALISMS 


More  About  Roses. — So  far  our  gar¬ 
den  space  has  been  occupied  by  some  of 
the  older  climbing  roses  which  have  given 
satisfaction  for  years,  but  there  are  many 
improvements  in  this  class  that  now  give 
a  greater  variety  of  color.  We  should 
never  wish  to  give  up  the  Van  Fleet  trio 
— Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  American  Pillar  and 
Silver  Moon — for  they  possess  every  vir¬ 
tue  expected  of  a  climbing  rose,  except 
everblooming,  and  New  Dawn  gives  us 
the  Dr.  Van  Fleet  with  that  quality  also. 
Indeed,  our  old  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  grown 
from  wood  originally  given  us  by  the 
hybridizer  himself,  gave  us  a  number  of 
late  flowers  last  Summer  and  Fall,  after 
the  regular  blooming  period  was  over. 
American  Pillar  is  particularly  showy  be¬ 
cause  it  produces  its  lovely  single  flow¬ 
ers  in  a  large  head  borne  on  a  stout 
stem,  and  they  are  very  lasting  either  on 
the  plant  or  when  cut.  Silver  Moon  is 
lovely  in  bud  or  full  flower;  we  had  an 
impression  at  first  that  it  might  not  be 
as  hardy  as  the  two  others  named,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  derivation  from  the  Cherokee 
rose  of  the  South,  but  evidently  its  other 
parent  ( Wichuraiana)  offsets  any  ten¬ 
derness.  It  is  reported  as  hardy  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  Nebraska  and  Utah,  and  has  en¬ 
dured  our  severest  Winters  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  It  is  vigorous,  and  the 
glossy  dark  green  foliage  is  very  hand¬ 
some.  Of  course  we  must  have  Paul’s 
Scarlet,  which  gives  us  a  blaze  of  color, 
and  we  are  not  prepared  to  discard  the 
little  Dorothy  Perkins,  because  it  gives 
us  such  quantities  of  showy  sprays  for 
cutting,  but  we  should  not  select  it  for  a 
trellis  or  arch  in  a  noticeable  position. 
It  is,  however,  ideal  to  plant  on  a  rough 
bank  or  terrace,  as  a  trailer;  we  always 
remember  with  pleasure  a  railway  em¬ 
bankment  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  where  the 
trains  run  through  a  cut,  walled  on  each 
side  by  masses  of  roses.  We  have  been 
told  that  it  was  a  flower-loving  engineer 
who  started  this  planting,  which  was 
carried  out  extensively  by  the  railway 
company. 

We  would  like  more  yellow  climbers, 
and  newer  varieties,  include  some  very 
good  ones.  We  still  have  the  old  Gar¬ 
denia,  sent  out  nearly  40  years  ago,  and 
this  is  still  listed  for  it  has  many  vir¬ 
tues.  It  is  very  hardy,  vigorous,  and  has 
handsome  foliage;  the  flowers  are  small 
hut  shapely,  bright  yellow  in  bud,  creamy 
white  when  open.  Its  best  blooms  appear 
on  old  wood.  We  are  trying  Jacotte, 
which  has  coppery  orange  flowers  and 
handsome  glossy  foliage ;  this  should  fol¬ 
low  Gardenia  in  bloom,  as  the  latter  is 
much  earlier.  Another  yellow  is  the 
new  Doubloons,  which  we  have  not  yet 
seen.  It  is  described  as  saffron  yellow, 
with  large  firm-textured  blooms.  There 
is  a  new  climber  with  fragrant  pearly 
pink  blooms  called  Spanish  Beauty  which 
is  highly  praised.  Among  well-known 
varieties  Mary  Wallace  still  stand  high 
among  those  with  pink  blooms ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  large,  and  the  plant  is  hardy. 

Some  Old-fashioned  Roses. — The  de¬ 
lightful  book  entitled  “Old  Roses,”  by 
Mrs.  Frederick  Love  Keays,  gives  us  the 
rule  that  old  roses  are  those  of  type  and 
class  differing  from  Hybrid  Teas,  grown 
in  gardens  before  1880.  This  includes 
three  separate  periods,  Colonial,  prior  to 
1789,  Federal,  from  1789  to  1840,  and 
what  Mrs.  Keays  calls  “the  Great  Forty 
Years”  from  1840  to  1880.  The  first 
period  was  marked  almost  entirely  by 
roses  blooming  in  June;  the  second  pe¬ 
riod  brought  China  and  Tea  roses,  which 
crossed  with  others,  gave  entirely  new 
races,  while  the  third  period  brought  us 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual.  We  are  still 
growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  originating 
before  1880;  Anna  de  Diesbach  was  sent 
out  in  1858,  and  General  Jacqueminot  in 
1853.  But  generally  speaking,  amateur 
rosarians  think  of  the  old  Damask  sorts 
when  they  ask  for  old-fashioned  roses, 
and  some  of  those  that  still  survive  in 
old  gardens  are  not  to  be  found  in  trade 
lists.  The  old  sti-iped  Damask  York  and 
Lancaster  is  still  offered  for  sale,  and  as 
it  has  been  known  for  more  than  350 
years  we  can  surely  call  it  old-fashioned. 
Moss  roses  are  old-fashioned,  too ;  one  of 
the  best  in  Comtesse  de  Murinais,  which 
was  introduced  in  1827 ;  the  flowers  are 
blush  white,  well  mossed.  Crested  Moss, 
with  deep  pink  flowers,  is  another  excel¬ 
lent  variety.  All  the  Moss  roses  are 
very  hardy.  There  is  a  new  variety  with 
flowers  of  a  buff  yellow,  something  very 
new  in  Moss  roses ;  it  is  called  Golden 
Moss.  Austrian  Copper  and  Harison’s 
yellow  are  two  old  shrub  roses  belonging 
to  the  Austrian  Brier  class ;  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  find  them  in  old  farm  gardens, 
for  they  are  very  hardy  and  persistent. 
These  roses  are  to  be  treated  as  shrubs, 
rather  than  as  bedding  roses.  There  are 
beautiful  bedding  roses  resulting  from 
Austrian  Brier  crosses  with  other 
classes.  e.  t.  royle. 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Now  ready:  Copenhagen  Market.  Golden  Acre,  Wake¬ 
fields,  BaJlhead.  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant)  also 
onion  plants.  500,  $1.00:  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  10,000, 
$7.50  collect.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants,  $2.50, 
1000;  10,000,  $20.00.  Now  hooking  Certified  Tomato 
Sweetpotato  and  other  plants.  We  use  Certified  Treated) 
seeds,  grown  on  new  land  free  from  disease.  We  ship 
only  true  to  name  plants,  properly  labeled  as  to  variety 
hirst,  class  hand  picked  plants,  well  packed,  good  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  are  oldest  and  largest  growers  in 
\  lrgima.,  and  our  27  years  experience  is  your  protection. 

J.  P.  C0UNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

ROOTS;  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 

50  65  ,cts..  100 — $1.00  Postpaid.  lOOO — $6  50^ 
LATHAM  RASPBERRY  Plant.-OSc  per  do^oO-SKVS: 

Rhubarb  Roots  SOeperdoz.  50— S1.7S  postpaid 

L.  &  F.  DON  HERO  Box  40,  VINELAND^  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS 

IX n _ CK  1AA  on  VI  , 


PLANT  So  nCliALy  }2  12  Pansy.  3  C’nation. 

■  Jr "'■  *  9  Calendula,  4  Digitalis,  2  Delphinium  3 

C  bine,  6  Godetia,  101  Gladioli,  5  Helitrope,  6  Iris  10 
Marigold,  10  Petunia,  12  Phlox,  4  Pink,  6  S.  Will  8 

LetaP’l  5  T^T?el9n '-iv8  Cab\  24  C’flower,  36  Onion, ’24 
Id  Pep..  20  Toma. ;  select  3  groups  P.  paid  for  79c 
(6  groups  $1,49).  Glick  Plant  Farm.  Smoketown.  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

is  ssmraw&fWi 

count,  immediate  shipments,  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  Tomato,  Sweetpotato  &  other  plants.  Inst  free 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

MILLIONS  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 

Copenhagen,  Fiat  Dutch,  Wakefields,  ready  for  shin- 
“  *$.00;  1000,  $1.50  PO.stpaid  fepreL.75c 

1000.  Book  jour  order  for  tomato  plants  for  Mav 
shipment,  same  price.  Potato,  Cauliflower  and  pepper 
fncAi  PmC^\,4F£ted  Uter.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  viRGINIA 

EARLY  FIELD-GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS _ p.. 

1,000:  Cabbage,  Onion,  75c;  Tomato  LettucJ  IlLt 

Potato11’  X2 TaUH"fl°Wer’  Po.PIK'r'  ^splant,'  Sweet 
1  otato,  $2.00.  Leading  varieties  Pataloff  frp#* 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY?  -  ALBANY  GA. 

C.  0.  D.  PL2wT^R0A°nF  CA.BBA(5E  AND  ONION 

rr ’  P^N-TS,  AH  variety  500,  50c;  1000. 

r Ff»Rr  1 2’  pi  amt  Prompt  Shipment. 

GEORGIA  PLANT  COMPANY.  ALBANY,  GA. 

n°  a  T  WILSON  BLACK  SOY  BEANS. 

u.  A.  Newton  &  Son  Company,  Bridgeville.  D  el  aware 

CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER 

KATAHhl£HI>TnPEiVfA  Fi?rly  <5lio’  EARLY  ROSE, 
K/VTAHDIN,  Spauldmg  Rose,  Bliss  Triumph,  Rural 

Russet  Smooth  Rural.  Also  SELECTED,  ROUGED 
Grown  from  Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Wa.rba,  Chippewa. 
Early  Ohio,  Katahdui,  Spaulding  Rose,  Bliss  Triumph 
Rural  Russet  and  Smooth  Rural.  NEW  VARIETIES 
CHIPPEWA.  WARBA  and  KATAHDIN  are  out¬ 
standing.  W7e  recommend  their  trial. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 

PORTER  AND  B0NNEY,  .  ELBA,  NEW  YORK 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Foundation  stock  from  tuber  unit  selections.  Smooth 
White  Rural s  (Heavyweight  strain)  ;  Rural  Russets 
You  £S.tter  s0ed  than  put  out  by 

H.  L.  H0DNETT  AND  SONS,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 

i-ADY  FINGER  POTATO  SEED — Earlv,  fancy.  yellow 
5  lbs,  mailed,  $1.  LOUIS  CARRON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

r  GIANT  r 
_ 

,  Danlia-Flowered,  4coIorsT  —  - 

Scar  let.  Ye  I  low.  Lavender,  Rose,! 
a  15c-Pkt.  of  each,  all  4  postpaid'^ 

_ for  10c!  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  free.  — 

W.  Alice  Burpee  Co.,  466  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Sftecad,  *2-a>nci  *3- 

BARGAIN  OFFERS 


(iONtSi 

(,\ r\\)  gladiolus 

VjV-'  %  The  Modern  Kinds.  Send  for  my  80 
f\\/  \4Pa«e illustrated  catalog,  the  finest  and 
CfVVjVvl'I'ost  coniplete  gladiolus  catalog  ever 
jpublished  listing  240  of  the  world's 
finest  including  the  famous  Palmer 
-  .  strain  which  is  noted  for  its  excep- 

twnal  beauty  and  vigor.  The  world’s  best 
varieties.  Reasonable  prices 
CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS, 

Elmer  Gove,  Box  RN,  Burlington.  Vermont 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back  Guaranteed 

100  Glads  graded,  1-2%  inch,  fine  for  borders.  $1  00 
24  Hardy  chrysanthemums  for  pots  or  garden  I  00 

12  Strong  dahlia  divisions .  I  OO 

All  three  for  $2.00.  or  half  of  each  for  si  25 ’ 

100  Glads  Picardy,  large  shrimp  pink . $1  00 

100  Glads  Primrose  Princess,  large  soft  yellow.  l’oo 
100  Glads  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  very  fine  red.  .  75 

100  Glads  Orange  Queen,  beautiful  orange .  ’75 

All  four  for  $2.50.  or  half  of  each  for  $1  50 " 
These  four  flowering  size  bulbs  graded  %  to  one  inch 
Suffolk  Bulb  Farm,  Box  297,  West  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

■  jk  100  splendid  blooming  bulbs 

1^1  fli  I  1  ^  of  Picardy,  the  world’s  best 
glad,  for  $1  postpaid.  Also  a 
50c  bulb  of  a  new  variety  free  for  early  or¬ 
ders.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 
GELSER  BROS.  Box  R  DALTON,  N.  Y. 

1938  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  FREE 

Dahlias,  Gladiolus.  New  Phlox,  Lilies,  Cannas  etc 
Our  famous  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  50  large  or 
IOO  medium  Gladiolus,  $1.00  postpaid  K 

H.  M.  GILLET,  BOX  253,  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 

my  gladiolus  List  X.,938/^r^ 

bung  it,  E,  N.  TILTON.  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

DAHLIAS  J2  fine  varieties,  named..  $2.00 

— ^  B  is  mixed  in  handling, $1.00 

15  Pompons, mixed..  $1.00  6  Pompons, named — $1,00 
Catalogue  on  request. 

A  LUNG’S  DAHLIAS 
251  R.  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 

nAHIIASA  MART  0F  THE  UNUSUAL  —  Ten 

LOUlLlAk]  Labeled  Prize-Winning  Giants.  Average 
seven  niches  across.  Sellmg  Surplus  Stock.  All  Postpaid 
ONLY  $1,25.  Bailey’s  Dahlia  Garden.  Litchfield.  Conn. 

nc  Beautiful  Dahlias  $1.  postpaid.  Seven  marked  col- 
ors.  Extras  free.  Fred  Murray,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums  Bargains — Write 

W.  H.  TOPFIN,  WESTVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Wild  Flowers.  Native  and  Alpine  plants 
exclusively.  Sample  for  a.  stamp.  Descrip¬ 
tive  list  free.  Native  Evergreens,  Missoula,  Montana 


A  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

catalogue  that  is  different  with  surprising  prices  on 
plants  that  are  grown  in  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shipping  center.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
BOX  2, _ • _ WILLARDS.  MD. 

Rowan’s  Corsican  Strawberry  Plants 

100  fresh  dug  Genesee  Valley  grown,  postpaid  $1.00 
Perfect  bloom,  large  honey-sweet,  prolific  bearer. 
Best  variety  for  the  home  garden. 

JAMES  A.  ROWAN  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


Strawk/»rrv  Plant®  leading  varieties.  Stocky 
Olid W Derry  ridllis  plants.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 
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IlllRSERY  STOCK 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering  I 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes.  1 


tNEW  Varieties  of 
*  OUTSTANDING  Merit 


I  APPLE,  PEACH,  GRAPES,! 
RASPBERRIES  | 

1  SEND  FOR  CATALOG — Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 
1  Experimental  Stations.  I 

*  Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
■  Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 
1  true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  prices.  I 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  . 
Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

I  "THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK”  I 
Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co.  | 


KELLY’S  BIG 

Price  Reduction  Sale 

—  of  — 

Fruit  Trees 

For  Month  of  April 

Send  for  our  SPECIAL  APRIL  SALE 
Circular  and  General  Catalog 

A  Complete  Assortment 

—  of  — 

Apples  -  Peaches  -  Cherries  -  Pears 
Plums  -  Grapes  -  Berries 
Shrubs  -  Roses  -  Etc. 

• 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 

55  Maple  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  / 

NURSERY  STOCK  « 


for  special  price  on  apple,  pear,  plum, 
sweet  cherry  and  peach  where  Quantities  or 
one  hundred  or  more  trees  are  desired.  All 
stock  hardy,  healthy  and  northern  grown 
OUR  54TH  TEAR  „  t  .  40°>  At  RES 
1938  Fruit  Growers’  Catalog  Now  Ready 
Maloney  Brothers  Nursery  Company,  Inc. 
46  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 


MALDNEY  CATALOG  FREE 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field  Will  be  Ready  About  April  15th. 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre.  Charleston  arid 
Jersey  Wakefield.  I000-$l.00;  5000-$4.50:  I0.000-S8.75. 
Marion  Market  Cabbage.  IOOO-SI.50;  5000-S6.00.  Early 
Snowball  Cauliflower.  I000-$3.00.  Booking  orders 
for  Certified  Field  Grown  Tomato  Plants  for  delivery 
about  25th  of  May.  Seed  treated  with  Red  Oxide 
of  Copper.  Ask  for  Catalogue  of  all  plants  and 
prices  on  large  orders.  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  us  your  order. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Jr.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


CABBAGE  &  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties,  50c  per  thousand.  Bell  Peppers,  all 
varieties,  and  Long  Red  Hot  Pepper.  $2.00  per 
thousand.  Beets  and  Iceberg  Lettuce.  $1.00  per 
thousand.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe.  Pritchard.  Rutgers 
and  Baltimore,  $1.50  per  thousand.  Porto  Rico  Potato 
plants,  W.50  per  thousand. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS 

TIFTON,  -  Georgia 


WRITE  FOR  prices  on  Schroers  Better  Plants.  Frost¬ 
proof  Spring  grown  cabbage,  leading  varieties,  also 
wilt  resisting.  Red  cabbage.  Broccoli.  Cauliflower. 
Collard,  Onion,  Bermuda,  Sweet  Spanish  and  Prize- 
taker.  Tomato  Certified  stock.  Supreme  Gulf  State 
Market,  Pritchard,  Bonny  Best.  Clarks  Early.  John 
Baer.  Marglobe,  Brimmer,  Ponderosa  and  Greater 
Baltimore.  Pepper  and  eggplant. 

We  guarantee  good  ptants 

SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS  -  VALDOSTA,  GA. 


CERTIFIED  FIELD  GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS: 

Earliana,  Marglobe.  Bonny  Best.  Pritchard,  Balti¬ 
more.  Prices:  Postpaid — 260.  $1.00  :  500.  $1.50:  1000, 
$2.50.  Collect:  1000.  $1.75,  5000.  $7.50.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  Also  New  York  Lettuce.  Cauliflower. 
Broccoli.  Eggplant.  Pepper.  Onion  and  Spring  Grown 
Cabbage  Plants.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY.  Greenville,  S,  C. 

TARRAfP  PI  ANT?  Field  grown  Copenhagen.  Golden 
UtODHUL  I  Lrili  I J  Acre  and  Succession,  ready 
April  25th.  Tomato  ready  May  25th.  Write  for  prices. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  -  BELLE  HAVEN.  VA. 

JERSEY  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  and  Reds— free  from  disease.  Also  some  Y  unis 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots 
IF  rile  now  for  Price  List  giving  Culture  Directions. 

1.  *  F.  OONOERO  P.  O.  Box  9  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  FIELD-GROWN  —  Cabbage  Plants:  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch.  Ballhead. 
300,  60c:  500,  85c;  1000.  $1.50  prepaid.  Express  collect. 
85c  thousand.  Prizetaker  and  Chrystal  wax  onions 
same  price  as  cabbage.  Snowball  cauliflower,  40e, 
hundred;  $3.00,  thousand.  Packed  with  moss. 

Write  for  price  list  on  other  plants. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

Certified  field-grown  Tomato  Plants,  beading  vari 
ties:  500-$ I,  I000-$l.75,  5000  and  over  at  $1.25  per  100 
Cabbage  &  Onion  Plants.  500-50C,  I000-90O,  2000-$l.7 
Also  Lettuce.  Cauliflower  &  Broccoli.  Write  for  price 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE.  S.  1 


Thoughts  on  Potato  Growing 

Potato-growing  in  New  York  has  been 
and  still  is  in  poor  condition ;  I  mean  in 
regard  to  markets  which  have  been  taken 
over  by  competitors.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  because  we  can  raise  just  as  good  a 
product  right  here  as  anywhere.  In  fact 
our  certified  seed  has  to  meet  strict¬ 
er  inspection  laws  than  in  any  other 
State.  The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  will 
not  use  good  seed  of  standard  varieties 
in  large  enough  volume  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  large  buyers  to  be  enticed  into 
buying  our  product.  Those  who  raise 
enough  and  have  facilities  to  clean  and 
sack  their  potatoes,  have  a  very  good  mar¬ 
ket,  but  small  growers  cannot  compete  in 
equipment  with  these  growers  and  sell  in 
ordinary  times  at  a  losing  figure. 

There  are  local  concerns  who  would 
buy  large  quantities  if  they  could  be  as¬ 
sured  of  large  and  uniform  enough  qual¬ 
ity  to  meet  their  demands,  but  we  need  to 
put  out  a  standard  variety  and  No.  1 
jiack  that  can  be  relied  on.  The  market 
outlook  for  New  York  growers  is  still 
open  if  they  would  only  wake  up  and 
take  advantage  of  it.  We  are  closer  to 
our  large  markets  than  any  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  except  Long  Island. 

This  brings  us  to  varieties,  I  mean  new 
varieties,  developed  purposely  for  the  de¬ 
mand  today,  a  smooth,  round,  white  po¬ 
tato  with  shallow  eyes,  good  cooker  and 
not  too  late  for  a  late  potato. 

Next  we  want  something  in  an  early 
potato  to  take  the  place  of  our  Cobbler 
and  do  away  with  the  deep  eyes. 

One  very  promising  potato  which  is 
spreading  very  rapidly  is  the  new 
Katahdin,  developed  in  Maine,  by  the 
government.  It  is  a  potato,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  for  all  average  conditions  in  New 
York  and  will  show  excellent  results 
under  all  conditions.  This  potato  is  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  any  of  our  late 
kinds,  making  it  possible  to  dig  while  the 
weather  and  soil  are  favorable,  which 
means  a  good  deal  in  up-State  counties. 
With  me  it  will  yield  up  to  any  known 
variety  under  the  same  conditions. 

A  variety  about  10  days  later  than 
Cobbler  is  the  new  Chippewa,  a  round  to 
semi-flat  type.  It  is  adapted  to  up-land 
and  muck,  yields  heavy  and  is  of  fine 
quality. 

I  am  enclosing  the  county  report  on 
variety  test  tried  on  my  farm  last  season, 
the  result  you  can  see  for  yourself.  A 
very  good  beginning  can  and  should  be 
taken  in  regards  to  disease  of  tubers. 
There  is  not  one  grower  in  50  who  knows 
anything  about  this  phase  of  growing 
good  potatoes.  This  disease  problem  is 
two-thirds  of  our  cooking  trouble  and  at 
the  bottom  of  losing  our  market. 


Variety  Bus. 

Total 

No.  1 

% 

S -46110  . 

369. S 

327.2 

89 

Chippewa  . 

32S.2 

280.7 

86 

Green  Mountain  . . 

30S.S 

275.9 

93 

Houma  . 

294.3 

246.8 

84 

Heavyweight  . 

28S.5 

239.1 

84 

Katahdin . 

2S3.6 

259.4 

91 

Pioneer  Rural . 

279. S 

222.6 

80 

Mason  Rural . 

278.S 

218.S 

78 

S  -45075  . 

273.0 

216.8 

79 

256.5 

218.8 

85 

Golden . 

248.8 

181.0 

73 

Warba  . 

190.7 

122.0 

64 

This  test  was  under  very  dry  conditions 
last  season.  The  Katahdin  being  sixth  in 
yield  ranks  fourth  in  yield  of  No.  1,  be¬ 
ing  second  in  percentage  of  No.  1.  If 
scab  were  taken  in  consideration  they 
would  have  ranked  above  Green  Mourn 
tain.  I  have  raised  these  potatoes  for 
five  years  now,  starting  with  four  bush¬ 
els.  I  had  one  acre  in  1935  with  408 
bushels  of  No.  1,  so  they  will  yield.  I 
use  a  double-strength  4-S-7.  or  8-16-14 
fertilizer  and  spray  all  Summer. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  w.  r.  la  fever. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

The  Pennsylvania  farmer  had  more  dol¬ 
lars  during  February  than  the  average 
American  farmer  because  his  income  for 
that  month  averaged  nine  points  above 
the  national  median.  The  slump  in  farm 
prices  was  felt  less  in  Pennsylvania  dur¬ 
ing  February  than  in  other  States,  and 
the  profitable  margin  is  attributed  to  the 
State’s  .  livestock  and  poultry  trade, 
which  is  the  best  income  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmer  during  the  winter 
months.  Pennsylvania  farmers  feed  their 
grain  to  fatten  their  livestock  which 
brought  fancy  prices  during  the  past 
winter. 

Farmers  in  Lancaster  County  received 
$408,825,  the  largest  amount  paid  to  any 
county  in  the  State,  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  for 

1936.  The  payments  are  based  on  the 
crop  year  of  1936,  ending  November  30, 

1937.  While  farmers  of  the  entire  na¬ 

tion  received  $398,230,333,  Pennsylvania 
farmers  received  from  that  total  the  sum 
of  $2,802,163.  Other  county  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  amounts :  Berks, 
$74,886;  Chester.  $113,031;  Franklin, 
$148,621;  York.  10S.(MS ;  Adams,  $65,- 
284 ;  Mercer,  $71,845.  f.  y.  O. 
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O  On  close  examination  you’d  find  that  most  of  the  leaves  are  to 
the  inside ,  shaded  by  the  stalks.  There  is  real  quality  hay  in  the 
making:  Air  dried  instead  of  sun  scorched;  tender  in  texture;  rich 
in  leaves  and  color;  high  in  protein  and  vitamins.  NEW  IDEA 
machines  certainly  help  you  both  to  cure  and  to  save  better  hay. 


Side  Delivery  Rake  &  Tedder 

Only  in  a  NEW  IDEA  do  yon  get  the 
exact  combination  of  rigid  trussed-arch 
frame,  flexible  spiral-acting  reel,  pat¬ 
ented  double-curved  teeth  and  other 
exclusive  features  which  assure  such 
perfect  air-drying  windrows,  such 
smooth  trouble-free  operation — such 
light  draft  and  remarkable  durability. 
Reversed  for  tedding,  the  NEW  IDEA 
reveals  equal  efficiency  with  its  gentle 
lifting  and  fluffing  action  that  genuinely 
aerates  the  hay  without  shattering  it. 
Every  function  of  this  machine  helps 
produce  better  hay. 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Home  Office:  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Factories:  Coldwater,  Ohio,  Sandwich,  III. 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOK 

A  review  of  the  best  mod¬ 
em  haying  practices  com¬ 
piled  | from  authoritative 
sources.  Mail  coupon  today 


Cylinder-Pushbar  Hay  Loader 

Saves  the  feeding  value  of  the  hay  — 
delivers  leaves  and  short  pieces  as  well 
as  stems.  Builds  big  high  loads  easily. 
Picks  up  clean  from  either  swath  or 
windrow.  Never  jams  or  compresses 
the  hay.  Elevates  smoothly  without 
threshing  action.  Direct  action  short- 
lift  cylinder;  closed,  anti-slip,  deck; 
Patented  Yielding  Deck  Feature 
balanced  push-bar 
elevator.  Special 
heavy  duty  model 
available  for 
Qreen  Alfalfa, 

Peas  and  Beans . 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc., 

Dept.  417,  Coldwater,  O. 

Send  free  booklet  on  MODERN  HAYING  and 


information  on  items  checked. 

SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKES  .  □  HAY  LOADERS . □ 

Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □  Com  Pickers  ...... 


Manure  Spreaders .  .  □  Husker-Shredders  .  .  □ 
Transplanters  .  .  .  .  O  Power  Com  Shelters  □ 
Portable  Elevators  .  .  □  Hand  Com  Shelters  .  □ 

Nome 

Address 
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WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  or  Express 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NONE  Better  at  Any  Price — You  MUST  Be  Satisfied 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE  —  Leading  varieties  from  yellows  resistant 
seed.  Grows  good  crops  where  others  fail. 
STRAWBERRY  —  Premier.  Blakemore,  Success.  Win. 
Belt,  Howard.  Big  .Toe,  Aberdeen.  Lupton,  Gandy  (Dor- 
sett,  Fairfax,  CatskUl,  Chesapeake)  Mastodon,  Gem  E.B. 
All  transportation  fully  paid.  100  500  1000  5000 

1st  9  varieties  above . $0.75  $2.40  $4.50  $20.00 

Dorsett,  Fairfax.  Catskill,  Cliesa’  .85  2.75  5.00  22.50 
Mastodon  &  Gem  Everbearing. . .  1.10  3.75  7.25  32.50 

Cabbage  Plants  . 40  1.25  1.80  7.50 

Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Pepper  ...  .60  2.00  3.50  16.25 

Eggplant,  Transplanted  .  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Tomato  &  Pepper.  Transplanted  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Lettuce,  Beet,  B.  Sprout,  Broc.  .50  1.50  2.40  10.00 

ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB  ROOTS 

All  Trans.  Paid.  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asp’gus.  2-yr.  No.  1..S0.35  $0.60  $0.85  $1.40  $4.75  $8.50 
Rhubarb.  2-yr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Order  Direct  from  This  Adv.  or  Catalog  on  Request 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  P.  O.  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Location — Barnsboro.  13  miles  below  Camden  Air  Port. 
Via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2  miles  to  Barnsboro. 


x 

■  ■  tided  plants  are  famous  for  high  quality,  low 

■  ■  cost,  and  for  returning  bigger  profits.  Com- 

plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order. 
Send  postal  today  for  your  free  copv. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS.  Box  110.  SALISBURY.  MD. 


Valuable  to  every  grower. 
Describes  and  illustrates  in 
colors  all  leading  varieties. 
Explains  why  Rayner’s  Cer- 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 


We  offer  many  new  and  tested  improved 
varieties  of  fruits  and  berries  which 
[  mean  greater  profits  to  the  grower.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  triple  inspected,  hardy,  well- 
vryufa r  rooted,  thrifty  trees  grown  under  ideal 

soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Plant  de¬ 
pendable  Bountiful  Ridge  Grown  Stock  this  year. 
Proved  best  by  test.  Write  for  1938  complete  catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Dept.  13,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

GEORGIA  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS  —  Master 
Marglobes.  Rutgers,  Baltimores.  Pritchards.  500-75c: 
I000-$l.25.  California  Wonder  Pepper,  500-$l,00. 
CATALOGUE  FREE,  OTHER  PLANTS. 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY.  -  PEMBROKE.  GA. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for 
Townsend’s  FREE  BERRY  BOOK.  De¬ 
scribes  best  paying  varieties  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.,  and  tells  How  We  Grow 
Our  Selected  Strain  Plant3  and  Help 
Our  Customers.  Get  double  yields.  Val¬ 
uable  to  Every  Fruit  Grower. 

Your  FREE  copy  is  Ready.  Send  postal  NOW  I 
E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  88  Vino  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Send  for  free,  illustrated  Berry 
Book.  It  describes  17  popular 
varieties  including  Catskill  —  a 
fine  new  variety.  All  plants 
grown  on  our  farm.  Guaranteed 
true-to-name  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition.  My  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  Write  today. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS 
Box  R  Jesterville,  Md. 
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•Px  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  VACATION 
YOU  GAN  AFFORD 

Special  low  rates  and  personally 
escorted  tours  enable  you  to  enjoy  a 
magnificent  low  cost  travel  vacation 
including  glorious  Glacier  National 
Park  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


|  GLACIER  PARK 


Travel  on  the  EMPIRE  BUILDER,  fam¬ 
ous  transcontinental  train  of  the 
GREAT  NORTHERN  Railway. 


For  all-expense 
tours  write  M.  M. 
Hubbert,  General 
Eastern  Passenger 
Agt.,  Great  North¬ 
ern  Railway,  595 
Fifth  Ave.  at  48th 
St.,  New  York  City, 
or  see  your  local 
railway  ticket 
agent. 


fm 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


to  Tour  Director, 


n 


i 

i 

i 

i 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  I 
City,  for  free  literature  on  Tour  to  Glacier  | 
Park,  Pacific  Northwest  and  California. 

Name 

- —I 

R.  F.  D.  or  St. 


City 

State 

1 

_  1 

1  "  1 

Evidence  of  Your 
Everlasting  Devotion 

Now  you  may  have  a  memorial  as  unchanging  as 
your  devotion.  An  Eternal  Bronze  Memorial  is  a 
permanent  tribute  of  your  affection — impervious  to 
the  ravages  of  time  or  the  fury  of  the  elements. 
An  Eternal  Bronze  Memorial,  unlike  stone  is  not 
porous  and  subject  to  decay. 

It  does  not  become  moss- 
grown  nor  disfigured.  Made  of 
white  bronze,  a  beautiful  gray 
in  color,  the  bold  raised  let¬ 
ters  are  legible  for  all  time. 

You  may  easily  install  it  your¬ 
self.  Don’t  let  the  resting  place 
of  your  loved  one  go  un¬ 
marked.  Write  now  for  com¬ 
plete  description  and  details. 

ETERNAL  BRONZE  MEMORIALS  Inc. 

NORWALK  -  CONNECTICUT 


ONLY 

$3950 

Delivered 

Terms 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  hound;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 

Is 

I 

1 

Trilliums  Under  Trees 

Some  of  our  native  trilliums  are  ad¬ 
mirable  shade-loving  plants  for  covering 
bare  spots  under  trees  where  even  grass 
grows  poorly.  The  great  white  or  snow 
trillium  is  the  best  of  the  group  for  trans¬ 
planting,  and  when  given  rich  moist  soil 
and  good  drainage  it  is  almost  sure  to 
thrive.  The  thick  short  rootstock  should 
be  planted  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  pref¬ 
erably  in  early  Spring,  or  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  as  the  foliage  is  turning  yellow  for 
its  annual  rest.  Yet  often  we  have  done 
this  when  in  full  bloom,  and  never  had  a 
failure.  The  three  snowy  divisions  of  the 
perianth  usually  turn  pink  with  age, 
leading  some  to  think  they  have  found 
a  new  species. 

When  massed  upon  the  hillsides  it  is 
especially  beautiful,  and  it  is  usually  in 
its  prime  in  the  Middle  States  about 
Memorial  Day.  This  in  the  wilds  makes 
it  a  target  for  promiscuous  picking,  which 
too  often  spells  its  doom.  The  three 
leaves,  the  only  ones  it  can  ever  grow, 
are  arranged  midway  up  the  stem,  and 
are  picked  with  the  blossoms.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  decapitation  is  readily  seen, 
fatal  to  or  at  least  greatly  curtailing  the 
maturing  of  the  root.  How  easy  for  a 
thoughtless  group  to  ruin  an  entire  colony 
in  a  single  gathering !  It  is  much  better 
to  transplant  the  entire  plant  to  another 
spot  than  to  separate  the  two  life-giving- 
parts  made  to  work  only  in  double  team. 

The  dark  red  trillium  is  as  easily 
grown  and  a  trifle  earlier  and  smaller. 
It  blends  well  with  the  great  white,  es¬ 
pecially  when  banked  among  maidenhair 
or  other  ferns,  though  it  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  odor  lacking  in  others  of  its 
family. 

The  painted  trillium  is  by  some  re¬ 
garded  as  most  beautiful  of  the  group. 
The  flowers  are  slightly  smaller  than 
those  of  the  great  white,  with  wavy-edged 
white  petals  marked  with  rich  crimson 
or  purple  lines  converging  at  the  center. 
The  fruit  is  bright  red  and  almost  as 
showy  as  the  flower.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  notional  as  to  its  tastes,  and  positively 
will  not  thrive  outside  of  the  belt  of  acid- 
loving  plants  like  the  trailing  arbutus 
and  laurel.  The  finest  display  of  it  we 
ever  saw  was  on  an  island  in  a  sphag¬ 
num  swamp  where  the  highly  acid  soil 
dominates.  One  may  grow  it  only  by 
catering  directly  to  its  needs,  but  it  is 
worth  the  effort.  B.  L.  P. 


News  from  Ohio 

In  the  Cleveland  area  the  price  of  milk 
was  cut  20c  per  cwt  for  February,  mak¬ 
ing  it  $1.71  net.  This  seems  to  be  a 
seasonal  advantage  milk  dealers  apply  to 
producers  about  this  time  of  year.  We 
doubt  if  the  consumer  has  noticed  any 
reduction  in  his  price. 

On  Friday,  March  25,  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  had  the  misfortune  of  having  his 
house  burn  down.  There  was  a  strong 
wind  and  sparks  from  a  chimney  evident¬ 
ly  caught  fire  in  the  dry  roof.  The  fire 
could  not  be  put  out  so  neighbors  carried 
out  the  furniture  and  other  things  from 
the  first  floor  but  about  everything  in 
the  second  story  was  destroyed.  The  fam¬ 
ily  is  hard  working,  honest  Finnish  peo¬ 
ple  and  renters  on  the  farm.  Tlie 
owner  of  the  farm  happened  to  have  an 
empty  house  into  which  they  moved  im¬ 
mediately,  but  this  is  not  all  of  the  story. 
Kind  neighbors  gave  them  a  lift  with 
gifts  of  13  bed  blankets,  pillows,  beds, 
mattresses,  groceries,  potatoes,  flour,  a 
Morris  chair,  100  cans  of  fruit  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  $16.35  in  cash  ;  $5  of  this  came 
from  the  Ladies’  Aid  of  West  Andover. 
The  family  was  greatly  touched  by  the 
prompt  expression  of  aid  and  sympathy. 

I  noticed  among  the  things  carried  out 
of  the  house  a  well-used  Bible.  Some¬ 
how,  when  I  see  a  Bible  in  a  home  there 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  within  me  of  respect 
and  confidence  and  friendship  for  the 
people  in  that  home.  I  am  grateful  that 
it  has  been  and  is  my  lot  to  live  among 
good  neighbors.  We  may  not  have  much 
money  hut  there  are  other  things  besides 
money  that  are  very  important  in  this 
journey  of  life  we  are  making. 

L.  M.  ALLEN. 


Jesse  DuBois 

Jesse  DuBois,  a  retired  farmer  of  Wal¬ 
den,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  on  April  9. 
Some  years  back  Mr.  DuBois  was  one  of 
the  successful  large,  dairy  farmers  in  that 
part  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  He  was 
one  of  the  progressive  leaders  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  organization  in  1916, 
which  put  the  old  Dairymen’s  League  in 
operation.  Declining  health  led  him  to 
sell  the  farm  some  years  after  and  for  a 
time  he  was  interested  in  local  business 
in  Walden.  Mr.  DuBois  was  a  good 
farmer,  a  good  neighbor  and  a  good  friend. 


Marigolds  and  Asters 

Seed  growers  have  continued  to  im¬ 
prove  the  marigolds  and  we  now  have 
varieties  with  odorless  foliage.  This 
will  appeal  to  many  who  dislike 
the  acrid  bitter  odor  of  the  plant,  though 
we  must  confess  an  old-fashioned  liking 
for  it.  But  the  new  variety  with  odorless 
foliage  has  sweet-scented  flowers,  deep 
glowing  orange,  as  double  and  symmetri¬ 
cal  as  a  carnation.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  the  plant-breeder  has  worked 
to  produce  these  changes,  hut  it  must 
have  been  a  labor  of  infinite  patience  and 
delicacy  of  perfection.  These  varieties 
grow  about  2%  feet  tall,  while  a  race 
known  as  Sunset  Giants  are  from  3%  to 
four  feet  high,  the  colors  ranging  from 
orange  to  pale  primrose.  If  one  plans 
for  a  marigold  border  these  taller  sorts 
may  well  be  set  off  by  an  edging  of  the 
dwarf  varieties,  such  as  the  double  Lilli- 
put,  which  only  grows  eight  inches  tall, 
making  neat  little  cushions  of  laciniated 
foliage,  covered  with  double  miniature 
flowers.  One  year  we  set  a  border  of 
dwarf  marigolds  in  front  of  a  row  of 
boxweed,  and  were  much  pleased  by  the 
contrast  of  the  orange  flowers  against  the 
dark  green  foliage. 

“What  is  meant  by  a  cornflower  aster?” 
asks  a  reader.  This  is  Stokesia  lsevis,  a 
native  perennial  growing  wild  from  South 
Carolina  to  Louisiana ;  it  is  often  called 
Stokes  aster.  It  has  large  aster-like 
flower  heads,  blue  or  lavender  blue  in  the 
type,  but  there  are  garden  forms  with 
white  or  rose-colored  blooms.  It  is  a 
very  showy  garden  perennial,  requiring 
well-drained  rich  sandy  soil,  hut  it  needs 
protection  to  survive  our  northern  Win¬ 
ters.  It  is  a  very  showy  plant,  growing 
about  15  inches  high.  It  is  propagated 
by  seed  or  division  of  the  root.  While  it 
needs  good  drainage,  the  soil  must  not  be 
too  dry.  We  have  grown  it  satisfactorily 
in  an  open  garden  border,  but  lost  it 
during  a  severe  Winter.  When  we  plant 
it  again  we  shall  try  to  find  a  warm  shel¬ 
tered  spot,  for  it  is  a  handsome  addition 
to  the  garden,  flowering  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  not  very  common  in  culti¬ 
vation  here,  though  it  was  introduced  to 
English  gardens  during  the  colonial  pe¬ 
riod.  It  is  quite  possible  that  plants 
grown  in  the  North  will  be  so  far  ac¬ 
climated  that  they  will  prove  hardier 
now  than  formerly,  for  tender  plants  do 
develope  resistance  under  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  E.  x.  R. 


Albert  H.  Warner 

Arthur  II.  Warner  of  Altamont,  N.  Y., 
died  on  March  28.  Mr.  Warner  was  a 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  tillers  of  the 
soil  who  originally  purchased  the  land 
from  the  Indians  and  which  is  named 
Warners  Lake,  N.  Y.  Mi-.  Warner  had 
lived  on  the  same  land  and  had  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  farming  and  leaves  many 
friends  whom  he  has  benefited  by  his 
unobtrusive  generosity.  He  had  traveled 
extensively  and  went  on  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tour  in  1932. 
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April  23,  1938 

Ninth  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

This,  our  ninth  tour,  starts  off  on 
July  30  at  7  P.  M.,  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  We  arrive  in  Glacier 
Park  on  August  2  at  noon  for  a  two-day 
sightseeing  trip  in  the  Park,  going  to 
Two  Medicine  Lakes,  stopping  overnight  at 
Many-Glacier  Hotel,  visiting  Sun  Camp 
and  Lake  MacDonald  and  by  motor  bus 
go  over  the  celebrated  Logan  Pass  to 
Belton.  Then  to  Seattle  and  Portland 
and  delightful  trips  around  both  these 
interesting  cities.  Our  next  stop  will  be 
San  Francisco,  with  an  extensive  trip 
around  the  city,  the  Mission  Dolores, 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  many  other  points 
of  interest,  including  a  view  of  the  new 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Our  next  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  is  the  tour  through  the  fa¬ 
mous  Yosemite  Valley.  The  Indians 
named  it  “Yo  Semite,”  after  the  grizzly 
bear,  which  to  them  was  the  king  of  the 
wilderness.  This  is  one  of  the  scenic 
wonders  of  the  world.  We  spend  the  night 
at  the  Alnvahnee  Hotel,  and  the  next  day 
travel  on  to  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big 
Trees.  There  are  said  to  be  over  600  of 
these  giant  trees — the  much-advertised 
Wawono  Tree  through  which  autos  can 
be  driven  and  the  Grizzly  Giant,  one  of 
the  three  largest  trees  in  existence. 

We  go  on  to  Los  Angeles  for  three 
days  where  we  have  arranged  for  consid¬ 
erable  free  time  so  that  everyone  can 
follow  their  own  individual  plans.  The 
first  day  includes  an  interesting  sight¬ 
seeing  of  the  city,  including  Hollywood, 
Beverly  Hills  and  Pasadena.  The  second 
day  there  will  be  a  boat  trip  to  Catalina 
Island.  There,  through  glass-bottomed 
boats,  can  be  seen  the  many  colored  fish, 
seaweed  in  a  regular  forest  arrangement 
making  beautiful  submarine  gardens  and 
an  exhibition  by  a  deep-sea  diver  beneath 
the  boat. 

Back  to  our  train  we  go  through  agri¬ 
cultural  California  and  Arizona  to  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Here  is  one  point  of  our 
trip  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  motor  bus 
trip  is  planned  which  gives  a  fine  view 
of  the  canyon. 

From  here  we  start  homeward  with 
sightseeing  at  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 
and  so  on  home  with  the  memory  of  three 
weeks  of  delightful  travel  with  good  com¬ 
panions  and  a  happy  carefree  time.  Make 
your  reservation  early  and  enjoy  this  va¬ 
cation  trip  with  us. 

The  re-union  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin  on  April  30  is  drawing  together 
friends  from  our  other  eight  tours— 1930 
to  1937.  Y'ou  would  enjoy  meeting  them. 
They  will  tell  you  about  previous  trips 
and  we  will  describe  the  ninth  tour  in 
detail.  If  you  are  interested  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


Business  Bits 

“If  Your  Soil  Could  Talk”— This  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
information  in  reference  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  soil  and  the  value  of 
manure  as  a  soil  conditioner  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  facts  presented  in  the  book¬ 
let  have  been  compiled  from  bulletins  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Colleges,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  other  reliable  sources.  Any 
farmer  who  has  manure  at  his  disposal 
will  find  this  book  instructive  and  help¬ 
ful.  It  may  he  obtained  free  by  writing 
to  New  Idea,  Inc.,  Dept.  415,  Coldwater, 
Ohio. 


“Ingersoll  Paint  Book” — This  free  book 
will  be  found  both  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful  to  anyone  who  is  planning  to  do  paint¬ 
ing  around  the  farm  or  home.  The  hook 
contains  color  cards  and  helpful  hints  for 
the  home  painter.  It’s  free.  Address 
Patrons  Paint  Works,  Inc.,  246  Plymouth 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“Electric  Helpers  for  the  Farm  Fam¬ 
ily" — If  you  have  electric  power  avail¬ 
able,  you  will  be  interested  in  this  book 
that  describes  the  many  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  that  are  obtainable  at  reasonable 
cost  to  lighten  the  work  of  both  the 
farmer  and  the  farm  housewife.  It’s  free. 
Address  General  Electric  Co.,  Dept.  E- 
201,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


“Albe  Deep  Well  Installation”  —  By 
means  of  the  Albe  Installation,  a  reliable 
water  supply  may  be  secured  from  an 
outside  well  with  an  ordinary  suction 
pump  placed  in  the  cellar.  Full  details 
of  this  simple  and  interesting  process 
may  be  secured  free  by  addressing  Albe 
Pump  Corp.,  10  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


“Helpful  Hints  on  the  Starting  and 
Care  of  Chicks.” — This  is  one  of  several 
helpful  little  pamphlets  prepared  by  the 
Hall  Brothers  Hatchery  Inc.,  Box  60, 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  covering  the  care  and 
diseases  of  chicks.  These  bulletins  ma;i 
be  secured  without  charge  by  writing  tf 
the  Hall  Brothers  Hatchery. 
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Strawberries — Which  and  Why 


Upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties  of 
strawberries  are  being  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  the  present  time  but  only  about  30 
are  of  commercial  importance.  Of  the 
30  varieties,  22  were  originated  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  definite  breeding  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals  or  by  government  supported 
agencies  such  as  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  only  rarely  do  we  find  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  our  important  commercial 
varieties  are  relatively  young.  In  fact 
the  majority  have  come  into  being  within 
the  past  50  years.  Considering  that  a 
period  of  varying  length  always  elapsed 
before  a  newly  originated  sort  was  intro¬ 
duced  for  general  culture  and  that  usually 
several  years  more  rolled  by  before  any¬ 
thing  approaching  wide  dissemination 
could  be  assured,  the  newness  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  is  readily  realized. 

Every  year  thousands  of  seedlings  are 
tested  with  the  hope  that  a  few  of  them 
will  have  enough  merit  for  further  propa¬ 
gation.  It  is  true  that  the  varieties  now 
grown  combine  many  of  the  qualities  that 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  imaginary 
perfect  strawberry.  The  hope  of  the 
breeder  lies  in  the  possibility  of  re-com¬ 
bining  in  one  variety  as  many  of  the  total 
desk-able  characteristics  as  possible.  In 
all  probability  many  present  commercial 
sorts  will  be  displaced  by  better  varieties 
in  the  near  future.  The  strawberry  va¬ 
riety  list  may  be  expected  to  change  even 
from  year  to  year,  and  drastic  revisions 
will  be  necessary  every  decade. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  promising 
variety  assumes  commercial  importance 
is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  Dor- 
sett.  Originated  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1923,  it.  was  introduced 
in  1932  and  already  it  is  well  known  on 
the  larger  markets  of  the  eastern  States. 
In  fact,  it  holds  tenth  position  at  the 
present  time  in  total  acreage  out  of  all 
the  strawberry  varieties  grown  in  the 
country.  The  Dorsett  is  a  very  vigorous 
plant  maker  and  often  responds  to  plant 
thinning.  On  good  strawberry  soil  in  a 
favorable  season,  more  than  enough  run¬ 
ners  strike  root.  To  get  maximum  yield 
and  particularly  maximum  size  of  berry, 
these  plants  should  be  thinned  eight  to 
10  inches  apart.  The  yield,  though  aver¬ 
aging  below  Howard  17  (Premier)  in  our 
trials  for  the  past  three  years,  is  definite¬ 
ly  dependable.  The  high  quality  of  the 
fruit  makes  Dorsett  popular  with  the 
consumer. 

Fairfax  is  another  good  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  introduction  but  it 
has  not  been  so  widely  accepted  as  Dor¬ 
sett,  particularly  because  of  its  less  at¬ 
tractive.  darker  color  which  makes  the 
fruit  look  over-ripe  when  in  reality  it  is 
no  more  mature  than  the  lighter-colored 
Dorsett  or  Howard.  Its  yielding  ability 
is  comparable  to  that  of  Dorsett  but  it 
usually  is  a  less  rampant  plant  maker. 
Quality  of  berry  is  excellent.  Both  of 
these  varieties  are  higher  in  quality  than 
Howard  17  or  even  Marshall,  which  used 
to  be  the  yardstick  of  strawberry  quality, 
as  Cuthbert  is  the  yardstick  of  raspberry 
quality. 

Catskill,  a  variety  introduced  by  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  in  1933 
was  the  result  of  crossing  Marshall  with 
Howard  17.  This  variety  is  vigorous  and 


productive,  of  good  quality  fruits  which 
are  above  the  average  in  size  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  In  Massachusetts,  production 
records  of  not  very  much  under  10,000 
quarts  per  acre  have  been  reported.  How¬ 
ever,  since  most  strawberry  yield  records 
are  approximations,  or  are  computed  on 
the  basis  of  small  plot  production,  the 
limitations  of  yield  statements  are  ap¬ 
parent.  Nevertheless,  such  figures  do  re¬ 
veal  general  trends.  It  seems  safe  to  say 
that  Catskill  is  a  very  promising  new  va¬ 
riety  and  to  recommend  its  planting  to 
growers  in  the  Northeast. 

These  three  new  varieties  are  perhaps 
as  promising  as  any  of  those  recently  in¬ 
troduced.  Others,  of  which  information 
is  as  yet  meager  but  of  which  reports  are 
favorable,  include  Pathfinder,  developed 
by  the  New  Jersey  Station  and  Culver 
and  Clermont  from  Geneva.  A  grower 
should  try  out  new  sorts  on  a  small  scale. 
If  a  particular  variety  does  well  two 
years  in  succession  as  compared  to  an 
“old  faithful,”  then  the  grower  may  well 
increase  the  acreage  of  this  variety.  Of 
course,  Howard  17  is  still  the  standard 
early  sort,  being  adaptable  to  a  wider 
range  of  growing  conditions  than  most 
other  varieties.  Aberdeen,  an  older  mid¬ 
season  berry,  is  sometimes  recommended 
here  for  yield  but  quality  is  poor.  Com¬ 
monwealth  is  likewise  a  possibility  in 
northeastern  sections. 

It  was  found  in  Massachusetts  in  1937 
that  the  order  of  ripening  of  a  few  of  the 
recommended  varieties  was  as  follows : 
Howard  17,  Catskill,  Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Aberdeeix  and  Thompson  Late.  This  se¬ 
quence  is  based  on  the  means  of  the 
picking  seasons  which  naturally  vary 
from  year  to  year  and  in  different  loca¬ 
tions.  The  maximum  spread  between  two 
means  was  approximately  10  days.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  are  prac¬ 
tically  ixo  good  Spring  friuting  varieties 
available  to  prolong  appreciably  the  aver¬ 
age  strawberry  season. 

In  regai’d  to  ever-bearing  strawberries, 
thex-e  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  place  of  these  on  the  average  straw¬ 
berry  farm.  Perhaps  a  grower  has  a 
special  market,  which  will  pay  a  high 
price  per  quart  for  out-of-season  berries 
and  further,  has  land  adapted  to  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  late  Summer  and  Fall  crop  or 
the  facilities,  such  as  irrigation,  to  make 
the  land  adaptable.  Then  Mastodon 
would  be  generally  recommended  for  his 
set-up.  Year  in  and  year  out,  this  va¬ 
riety  has  beexi  outstanding  as  an  ever- 
bearer.  New  sorts,  to  be  planted  in  a 
trial  way,  include  Wayzata,  Lucky 
Strike  and  Gem. 

I  have  covered  only  a  few  strawberry 
varieties,  but  it  is  felt  that  those  included 
here  are  to  be  recommended  over  most 
other  sorts,  at  least  for  Central  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  l'ork,  and  any  other  sections 
with  like  climatic  and  soil  conditions  and 
with  similar  market  requirements.-  Pro- 
gressive  growers  are  cognizant  of  straw¬ 
berry  breeding  programs  and  follow  close¬ 
ly  the  subsequent  variety  testing  work  as 
carried  on  by  the  Experiment  Stations 
and  by  individuals.  Constant  vigilance 
will  enable  him  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
developments  and  to  take  advantage  of 
those  that  will  be  favorable  to  his  busi¬ 
ness.  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK. 

Massachusetts. 


Iona  Farm  Notes 

After  a  mild  Winter,  Spring  has  ar¬ 
rived  ahead  of  schedule  in  the  Maumee 
Valley,  Ohio.  Some  plowing  has  been 
done.  Much  of  the  time,  however,  it  has 
been  too  wet  for  field  work  so  fax*,  and 
if  rainy  days  continue  grain  corps  will 
not  be  put  in  any  earlier  than  usual.  The 
earth  is  full  of  water,  so  we  are  not  likely 
to  suffer  from  an  early  drought. 

Gai’den-making,  housecleaning  and  va¬ 
rious  Spring  jobs  are  going  on.  On 
March  19  we  planted  early  peas,  also 
sweet  peas  in  the  open  ground  and  cab¬ 
bage,  broccoli,  peppers  and  New  Zealand 
spinach  in  the  cold-frame.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  earliest  planting  I  have  ever  done. 

Lawns  and  wheat  fields  are  green.  Buds 
are  swelling.  Perennial  flowers  have 
started  growth,  and  all  transplanting  of 
flowers,  fruits  and  trees  must  be  done 
soon.  Our  squills,  Scilla  sibiriea,  are 
now  in  bloom.  They  come  next  after  the 
pussy  willows,  beautiful  little  bells  of 
heavenly  blue.  The  birds  ai’e  returning. 
The  robins  are  here.  A  song  sparrow 
just  sang.  A  pair  of  bluebirds  paid  us 
a  visit.  We  hoped  they  would  nest  near 
us.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  apple  tree  in 
our  garden  that  might  do  for  them,  but 
I  fear  they  have  gone  on. 

It  rained  again  this  morning,  so  per¬ 
haps  I  had  better  work  in  the  house  to¬ 
day,  giving  the  woodwork  a  new  coat  of 
enamel.  We  are  redecoi’ating  four  rooms 
with  enamel  and  wallpaper.  Two  of  them 
are  already  done.  j.  w.  G. 


Early  Fertilization  of 
Annual  Plants 

It  may  be  hard  for  laymen,  like  myself, 
to  accept  fully  the  statement  of  some 
scientists  that  “malnutrition  in  youth 
(speaking  of  plants  of  annual  duration ) 
is  reflected  in  the  size  at  maturity,  for  it 
is  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  life  that  all 
the  nutrients  are  absorbed.”  But  it  is 
easy  for  any  observant  person,  who  has 
ever  handled  annuals,  including  cereals 
which  complete  their  life  cycle  within  a 
year,  to  understand  the  importance  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  plants  a  good  start  in  life.  I  have 
read  statements  for  years  that  such  and 
such  plants  will  never  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  if  stunted  in  youth  and  have  ob¬ 
served  their  truth  in  practice,  but  I  never 
realized  why  that  should  be  the  case  and 
do  liot  understand  it  all  yet.  though  the 
inevitable  conclusions  brought  out  by  re¬ 
cent  experiments  in  sand  culture  point  to 
a  fuller  understanding  in  the  near  future. 

The  results  of  Prof.  F.  G.  Gregox’y’s 
experiments  with  barley  under  sand  cul¬ 
ture,  the  results  of  which  were  expressed 
in  his  paper  on  “Mineral  Nutrition  of 
Plants”  in  the  “Annual  Review  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry  for  1937.”  bring  to  mind  anew 
the  need  for  a  quick  and  vigorous  start  in 
the  life  of  an  annual.  And  they  confirm, 
I  believe,  the  oft-expressed  view  that  the 
time  to  fertilize  an  annual  plant  is  at 
the  start  of  its  life  rather  than  to  try 
feeding  it  in  the  later  stages  of  growth. 

Michigan.  c.  tv.  wood. 


DELIVERED  IN  DETROIT. .  *644 

EQUIPMENT  INCLUDED 


Price  quoted  is  for  the  Tudor  Sedan  illustrated  ( State  and  Federal 
Taxes  extra)  and  includes  all  the  jollo u  ing  equipment: 

2  bumpers,  with  4  bumper  guards  •  Spare  wheel,  tire  and 
lock  •  2  electric  horns  •  Cigar  lighter  and  ash  tray  •  Heat  indi¬ 
cator  •  Speedometer  with  trip  odometer  •  Foot  control  for 
headlight  beams,  with  indicator  on  instrument  panel  •  Built-in 
luggage  compartment  •  Silent  helical  gears  in  all  speeds. 


THRIFTY  “60”  FORD  V-8 


HIGH  gasoline  and  oil  mileage  is  only  part  of  the 
story  of  the  Thrifty  “60”  Ford  V-8.  Besides  econ¬ 
omy  that  gives  your  pocketbook  a  real  “break,”  you 
also  get  smooth  V-8  performance  that  makes  driving 
more  fun.  You  also  get  modern  style,  new  luxury,  big 
car  comfort,  and  almost  effortless  handling  ease.  It’s 
a  roomy,  family  car  built  for  lots  of  hard  service  in  the 
hands  of  folks  who  know  how  to  make  their  dollars 
go  a  long  way.  See  the  big,  good-looking  Thrifty  “60” 
at  your  Ford  Dealer’s  today! 
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Ayrshire  Convention  and  Sale 


Act  Now 

TO  END  THIS  SUMMER’S  DUST 
and  NEXT  SPRING’S  QUAGMIRE 


Calcium  chloride 
flakes  are  capable  ot 
absorbing  up  to  nine 
times  their  own 
weight  in  water.  They 
provide  the  moisture- 
bond  that  holds joad 
materials  and  keeps 
roads  dustless. 


The  pictures  at  top  and 
right  show  how  local 
soils  and  calcium  chlor¬ 
ide  changed  a  muddy, 
unstable  Pennsylvania 
road  into  a  smooth, 
firm  surface. 


Almost  every  farmer  dreams  of  some 
day  owning  a  farm  of  many  hundred 
acres.  He  does  not  let  the  dream  ob¬ 
scure  the  present,  however,  but  goes 
right  on  getting  all  he  can  out  of  the 
acres  he  possesses. 

It’s  much  the  same  with  rural  road 
improvement.  Dreams  don’t  build 
roads,  and,  while  concrete  paving  of 
farm  roads  is  much  desired,  it  is  many 
generations  away.  So  let’s  look  at  farm- 
to-market  roads  in  the  light  of  com¬ 
mon  sense —  let’s  come  down  to  earth 
and  do  something  now  about  the  roads 
that  lead  past  the  farmer’s  door. 

Just  as  the  progressive  farmer  makes 
intelligent  use  of  the  land  he  has  at 
hand,  so  it  is  possible  to  combine  local 
soil  materials  in  proportions  that  will 
produce  good,  serviceable  roads,  -of 
year-round  usefulness— at  a  cost  almost 
any  community  can  afford.  Often  most 
of  the  materials  are  present  in  the 
existing  road  and  it  is  necessary  to  add 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  lacking 
material.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  proved  it,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  method  is  now  ready  for  use  in 
your  own  farm  community. 


Calcium  chloride  plays  an  important 
part  in  this  soil  road  improvement 
method,  since  it  provides  the  moisture- 
bond  that  holds  soil  particles  together. 
Mixed  in  with  proper  proportions  of 
coarse  materials  (gravel,  stone  or  slag), 
sand  and  clay,  the  binding  action  of 
the  calcium  chloride  moisture  film  pre¬ 
vents  break-ups  and  keeps  the  road 
firm  in  wet  weather  as  well  as  dry. 

In  cases  where  road  funds  are  extremely 
limited,  the  initial  improvement  may 
consist  only  of  calcium  chloride  appli¬ 
cations  to  lay  the  dust  and  bind  up 
the  surface  materials.  Through  this 
surface  treatment  alone,  the  hazards 
and  discomforts  of  dust  are  eliminated, 
health  is  protected,  contamination  of 
roadside  crops  prevented.  And  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  road  materials  and  reduction  of 
maintenance  scraping  more  than  covers 
the  cost  of  treatment. 

To  be  sure  that  your  road  is  not  neg¬ 
lected  again  this  year,  act  now.  Ask 
your  road  officials  to  “stabilize”  or  dust- 
proof  your  road  with  calcium  chloride. 
Write  today  for  FREE  literature  on 
this  low-cost  road  improvement  method. 


A  consignment  sale  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Ayrshire  Club,  of  50  registered  Ayr- 
shires,  all  accredited  free  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  negative  to  the  Bang’s  test  will 
be  •held  May  12,  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  grounds  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
as  the  closing  event  of  the  two-day  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  scheduled  for  May  11-12 
in  that  city. 

The  consignment  was  selected  from 
leading  Ayrshire  herds  of  five  of  the  New 
England  States  and  New  York  State  by 
a  committee  of  experienced  cattlemen  and 
Ayrshire  judges:  Cornell  A.  Green,  Fill¬ 
more  Farms,  Bennington,  Vt. ;  Richard  S. 
Sagendorph,  Alta  Crest,  Spencer,  Mass. ; 
and  J.  J.  Anderson,  Wood  Ford,  Avon, 
Conn.,  and  consists  of  productive  young 
cows  and  bred  heifers  that  are  deep¬ 
bodied.  straight  of  top-line  and  with  good 
udders.  No  less  than  25  cows  and  five 
heifers  will  be  fresh  on  sale  day  with  13 
attractive  heifers  and  several  cows  calv¬ 
ing  later.  Among  these  are  several  good 
prospects  for  the  Fall  shows. 

The  committee  selected  only  two  bulls 
for  this  j'ear's  sale,  and  these  are  excep¬ 
tionally  well  qualified  to  head  any  herd 
in  the  country.  As  individuals  they  are 
very  attractive,  are  deep-bodied,  have 
well-sprung  ribs,  level  tops,  and  nice 
shoulders,  and  have  particularly  good 
feet  and  legs.  From  the  Lippitt  herd  of 
Robert  E.  Knight,  Hope,  R.  I.,  Lippitt 
Flying  Cloud  was  selected.  He  was  born 
July  31,  1937,  and  has  grown  well,  is 
nicely  marked  and  has  a  pedigree  that 
recommends  him  as  a  real  potential  herd 
sire.  His  sire,  Starthglass  Peter  Douglas, 
is  a  National  Dairy  Show  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion,  and  his  dam  is  the  very  remarkable 
breeding  and  producing  cow,  Alta  Crest 
Clouds,  that  stood  third  in  a  class  of  15 
at  the  1937  New  England  Ayrshire  Milk¬ 
ing  Derby,  giving  236  pounds  of  milk  in 
72  hours,  the  highest  yield  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  contest.  She  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrating  her  productiveness  year  after 
year  by  herd  test  records  among  which  is 
a  seven-year-old  record  of  13,130  pounds 
if  milk,  522  pounds  of  fat. 

The  second  bull  is  from  the  Strathglass 
Farm  of  Hugh  J.  Chisholf,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  where  a  herd  of  over  200  imported 
and  home-bred  Ayrshires  is  maintained. 
This  bull,  Strathglass  Brown  Valient, 
was  born  March  24,  1937,  is  an  upstand¬ 
ing  youngster  that  has  lots  of  quality, 
depth,  middle,  spring  of  rib  and  character. 
His  sire  was  the  imported  Lessnessock 


Increasing  Sour  Cherry 
Profits 

(Continued  from  Page  299) 
more  in  length,  while  trees  receiving 
nitrogen  alone  produced  1,987  such 
shoots.  The  second  season,  the  trees  re¬ 
ceiving  nitrogen  were  noticeably  higher 
in  yield  than  those  that  did  not  receive 
nitrogen.  The  third  season’s  crop  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  direction  with  even 
greater  proportionate  gain  where  nitrogen 
had  been  applied.  The  two-year  gain  in 
favor  of  nitrogen  ranged  from  82.5  four- 
quart  baskets  to  118.6,  based  on  20  trees. 

The  increases  in  yields  just  reported 
agree  with  the  remarks  about  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  fruiting  habits  of  the  Montmor¬ 
ency  cherry.  The  first  year’s  response  to 
nitrogen  applications  was  an  increase  in 
shoot  growth.  The  second  season  some 
of  these  longer  shoots  bore  fruit  and 
some  formed  spurs.  The  third  season 
the  spurs  fruited. 

Not  only  was  shoot  growth  and  yield 
greater  but  the  trees  receiving  nitrogen 
showed  greater  increases  in  trunk  di¬ 
ameter,  and  the  number  and  size  of 
leaves  was  greater. 

Fertilizer  applications,  however,  are 
not  the  entire  story.  One  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  Montmorency  tree  is  its 
tendency  as  it  grows  older  to  become  too 
tall  for  easy  harvesting  of  its  fruit,  which 
is  then  carried  largely  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  The  orchard  in  which  the  pruning 
and  fertilizing  tests  were  carried  on  had 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  high-yielding 
wood  in  the  tops.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  lower  the  tops  of  the  trees  by  severe 
pruning,  consisting  of  cutting  back  to 
outside  lateral  branches.  With  some  trees 
the  tops  were  lowered  six  to  seven  feet 
and  branches  two  inches  in  diameter  were 
removed,  always  cutting  to  an  outside 
lateral  growth  so  that  the  energy  of  the 
tree  might  expend  itself  in  renewing  some 
of  the  old  wood. 

The  yield  was  materially  reduced  the 
first  season  after  pruning,  although  to  a 
lesser  degree  where  nitrogen  was  applied 
than  where  it  was  not.  The  second  sea¬ 
son  the  yield  was  still  below  that  of  the 
untreated  trees,  but  the  pruned  trees  re¬ 
ceiving  nitrogen  had  made  a  large  in¬ 
crease  over  the  pruned  trees  which  re¬ 
ceived  no  nitrogen.  By  the  third  season 


Brown  King  out  of  Friendlessliead  Nan¬ 
nie  Whitelegs  2d  that  has  six  records 
totaling  54,088  pounds  4.6-percent  milk, 
2.497  pounds  fat.  His  dam,  Strathglass 
Symbol's  Valbar,  made  14,751  pounds  of 
milk,  591  pounds  fat,  at  four  years  and 
is  one  of  the  best  cows  at  Strathglass. 

Every  animal  in  the  sale  is  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  consignor  to  be  free  from 
physical  defects,  and  as  a  further  guar¬ 
antee  to  buyers  only  animals  were  se¬ 
lected  from  herds  that  were  accredited 
free  from  tuberculosis  and  negative  to 
the  blood-tests  for  Bang’s  disease.  Every 
cowT  in  milk  will  be  milked  out  dry  at  4 
A.  M.  the  morning  of  the  sale.  Twenty 
consignors  from  five  New  England  States 
and  the  Empire  State  from  which  these 
cattle  were  chosen  are  :  Alta  Crest  Farms, 
Spencer,  Mass.,  four  young  heavy  milking 
cows,  all  fresh  or  springing  sale  day. 
Fillmore  Farms,  Bennington,  Vt.,  six 
head,  four  proven  producing  cows  and 
two  bred  heifers.  Wood  Ford  Farm, 
Avon,  Conn.,  a  trio  of  bred  heifers  that 
are  highly  recommended.  Strathglass 
Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  five  head,  four 
heifers  and  a  bull  calf.  Three  very  good 
cows  will  represent  the  Homesite  Farm 
of  Sandford  Lane,  Jr.,  Cornwall,  Vt.,  and 
Dan  DeBonis  of  Poultney,  Vt.,  will  send 
a  fresh  heifer.  Rising  &  Nelson  Slate 
Co.  Farm  of  Poultney,  Vt.,  will  have  two 
cows  and  a  bred  heifer.  C.  M.  Rodriguez 
of  Cropseyville,  N.  Y.,  is  consigning  a 
very  attractive  bred  heifer.  Lippitt  Farm, 
R.  L.  Knight,  Hope,  R.  I.,  in  addition  to 
the  bull  calf  will  have  three  heavy  milk¬ 
ing  cows  and  a  bred  heifer. 

From  New  Hampshire,  Elmer  Dana  of 
Etna,  will  send  a  pair  of  nice  heifers; 
the  N.  H.  Soldiers’  Home  at  Tilton,  a 
bred  heifer;  M.  D.  Stone,  Tilton,  a  fresh 
cow;  R.  O.  Blood,  Crystal  Spring  Farm, 
East  Concord,  a  heifer  due  sale  day.  A. 
IL  Mosle,  Goshen,  Conn.,  three  good 
cows;  the  Connecticut  State  College,  a 
nice  second  calf  heifer,  due  in  July.  A. 
H.  Hatch,  Granby,  Mass.,  four  cows  and 
two  bred  heifers.  Frank  Spaulding,  Roy- 
alton,  Vt.,  three  fresh  cows ;  Wm.  E.  Bur¬ 
bank,  Chelsea,  Vt.,  a  fresh  cow  that  is 
reputed  to  be  a  real  one. 

4  he  sale  cattle  will  be  on  the  grounds 
ready  for  inspection  on  Wednesday,  May 
11,  and  on  Thursday,  May  12,  sale  day, 
at  10:30  A.  M.,  all  animals  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  age  classes  and  paraded.  At 
1  P.  M.  the  sale  will  be  called  by  Auc¬ 
tioneer  E.  M.  Granger  of  Thompsonville, 
Conn. 


the  pruned  trees  receiving  nitrogen  had 
passed  the  check  trees  in  yield,  while  the 
pruned  trees  which  received  no  nitrogen 
were  still  lagging  behind.  In  fact  the 
total  yield  for  the  three  seasons  was  not 
widely  different  between  the  pruned  trees 
receiving  nitrogen  and  those  receiving 
nitrogen  with  no  pruning,  while  from  the 
condition  of  their  growth  they  were  in  a 
position  to  forge  rapidly  ahead  in  future 
years. 

lo  summarize,  the  average  moderately 
vigorous  sour  cherry  orchard  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  respond  to  applications  of  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers  even  when  kept  clean 
cultivated  and  sown  to  a  cover  crop.  No 
evidence  has  yet  appeared  showing  that 
any  benefit  may  be  expected  from  either 
phosphorus  or  potassium  when  used  alone 
or  in  combination  with  nitrogen  or  with 
each  other. 

Because  of  the  growing  habit  of  the 
cherry,  little  or  no  increase  in  fruit  yield 
may  be  expected  the  first  year  fertilizers 
are  applied.  When  nitrogen  is  a  limiting 
factor,  the  second  season  should  see  some 
gain,  and  the  third  season  a  still  larger 
one.  Increased  shoot  growth,  greater 
growth  of  the  trees,  larger  leaf  size,  and 
delayed  maturity  of  fruit  are  accompany¬ 
ing  responses. 

Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency 
trees  are  similar  in  their  growth  and 
fruiting  habits,  though  the  former  is  more 
erect  and  grows  taller.  Trees  which  have 
reached  too  great  a  height  for  economical 
harvesting  may  be  lowered  by  severe 
Pruning  consisting  in  cutting  to  outside 
lateral  branches.  Pruning  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.  Nitrogen 
applications  have  been  necessary  in  order 
to  restore  severely  pruned  trees  to  im¬ 
proved  vigor.  The  first  season  a  decrease 
in  yield  may  be  expected,  the  second  sea¬ 
son  the  yield  may  be  expected  to  have  re¬ 
covered  largely,  and  the  third  year  it  may 
be  expected  to  surpass  that  of  the  un¬ 
treated  trees. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . $1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

R.  B.  Whitman .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ASSOCIATION 
4145  PENOBSCOT  BLDG.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 


FOR 


STABILIZING 


ROAD 


SURFACES 


\TRIANGIE/ 

sBRAND 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%  pure,  always  uniform — the 
standard  for  home  mixed 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

• 

Mono-Hydrated  Copper  Sulphate 

35%  Metallic  Copper  Content 


i 


NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST..  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE..  CHICAGO 


—  Mixture  — Its  Prep¬ 
aration  and  use  ’ 


L 
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Sweet  Com  Trials  at  Penn  State  1937 


Interest  is  always  centered  on  the 
question  as  to  which  sweet  corn  varieties 
to  grow.  This  has  been  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  introduction  of  many  hybrid 
varieties  within  the  past  few  years.  In 
order  to  give  gardeners  some  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  timely  question,  a  total 
of  130  Varieties  and  Strains  of  sweet  corn 
were  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
during  the  1937  season.  These  included 
28  lots  of  white  sweet  corn  and  102  lots 
of  yellow.  The  complete  report  on  all 
these  varieties  may  be  seen  in  the  offices 
of  the  various  county  agricultural  agents 
in  Pennsylvania  but  while  this  may  be 
of  much  interest  to  commercial  gardeners, 
many  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  it.  This  is  also  true  of  home  gar¬ 
deners,  and  for  this  reason  the  following 
brief  report  is  limited  to  a  discussion  of 
varieties  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
these  people. 

Thirty-nine  samples  were  classed  as 
first  early  yellow  strains.  There  was  but 
little  difference  in  earliness  between 
these  strains,  nearly  all  being  ready  for 
the  first  picking  in  70  days  from  the  date 
of  planting.  The  number  of  ears  that  could 
be  classed  as  marketable,  harvested  from 
100  stalks,  varied  from  43  in  the  lowest 
yielding  variety  to  141  ears  in  the  highest 
yielding  variety,  these  yields  being  total 
for  the  season.  However,  there  were  seven 
strains  which  produced  more  than  100 
marketable  ears  per  100  stalks,  or  an 
average  of  at  least  one  good  ear  per  stalk. 
These  were  Marcross  13-0.  Top-Cross 
Golden  60-day,  Gemcross  Spaneross  39, 
Spancross,  Early  Bancross  39.  all  of  the 
foregoing  being  hybrid  varieties,  and  one 
open-pollinated  variety.  Extra  Early  Ban¬ 
tam.  To  those  gardeners  who  still  have 
a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts  for  the  old 
stand-by  Variety  Golden  Bantam,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  among  the 
five  strains  of  'this  variety  which  were 
included  in  these  trials,  the  most  market¬ 
able  corn  produced  by  alny  of  these  was 
G9  ears  per  100  stalks.  This  is  just  a  little 
evidence  of  the  progress  which,  plant 
breeders  have  made  in  the  development 
of  new  sw£et  corn  varieties. 

The  varieties  classed  as  second-early 
yellow  averaged  to  require  about  one  more 
week  until  first  picking  than  did  those  in 
the  first-early  group  and  they  averaged 
to  produce  a  slightly  larger  ear.  There 
were  six  varieties  in  this  group  which 
produced  100  or  more  marketable  ears  per 


100  stalks.  These  included  the  open- 
pollinated  variety  Whipple’s  Early  Yellow 
and  the  hybrid  varieties  Wttupcross  6-2. 
Wfoipcro&s  C  6-2,  Whipcross  P  39,  Ivings- 
crost  12-row  Bantam  and  Kingscrost  E-5. 
This  group  again  demonstrates  the  supe¬ 
rior  yielding  abilities  of  the  new  hybrid 
varieties  of  sweet  corn. 

The  group  of  varieties  known  as  mid¬ 
season  yellow  averaged  to  mature  about 
two  weeks  later  than  the  first  early  yellow 
varieties  and  are  particularly  notable  for 
their  good  quality,  while  six  of  the  samples 
produced  an  average  of  at  least  one 
marketable  ear  per  stalk.  These  samples 
consisted  of  only  two  varieties ;  Top-cross 
Golden  Bantam  and  five  strains  of  the 
variety  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  all  of 
these  being  hybrids.  The  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  variety  is  worthy  of  trial  as  it 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  developments 
among  sweet  corn  varieties  in  recent 
years,  producing  a  good  yield  of  uniform 
ears  and  the  quality  is  very  good. 

Among  the  early  white  varieties,  the 
one  known  as  Vanguard,  appeared  to  be 
a  high  yielding  variety  and  the  corn  is  of 
good  quality.  It  produced  30  per  cent 
more  marketable  ears  than  any  other 
variety  in  this  group  and  Was  the  only 
one  to  produce  more  than  one  ear  per 
stalk  as  an  average.  The  eight  varieties 
in  this  group  matured  at  about  the  same 
season  as  the  mid-season  yellow  varieties, 
none  comparing  in  earl  in  ess  with  the 
first  early  yellow  varieties. 

It  'is  doubtful  whether  many  growers 
will  choose  to  grow  a  sweet  corn  variety 
which  is  later  than  Golden  Cross  Bantam. 
However,  there  were  two  strains  of  the 
late  yellow  variety  Blooancross  which 
produced  good  yields  and  three  varieties 
of  late  white  sweet  corn,  Red  Green  Hy¬ 
brid,  Redgreen,  and  Eight  Row,  which 
were  quite  worthy  of  note.  These  last 
three  varieties  were  among  the  highest 
quality  sweet  corn  varieties  in  these  trials 
when  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  flavor 
and  tenderness.  However,  the  variety 
called  Eight  Row  is  an  unusual  variety 
in  that,  the  ears  are  long  and  slender, 
averaging  about  seven  inches  in  length 
and  only  a  little  over  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Although  the  good  yield  and  excellent 
quality  of  this  variety  may  make  it  very 
desirable  in  home  gardens,  it  is  possible 
that  some  markets  may  discriminate 
against  it  because  of  this  peculiar  shape 
of  the  ears.  G.  J.  stout. 


Buzzsaiv  Activities  at  Ancram,  Columbia  County ,  N.  Y. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

The  first  large  flocks  of  the  wild  geese 
filled  the  nights  with  discordant,  wakeful 
noise,  yet  have  now  become  so  much  a 
part  of  every  day  that  it  is  with  surprise 
we  hear  a  stranger  remark,  “Hark  !  the 
wild  o-00gg#” 

Every  woodland  path  in  the  lake  coun¬ 
try  beckons  one  to  follow  for  the  wild 
flowers,  hepaticas,  arbutus,  pepperroot, 
are  blooming  early  on  southern  banks  and 
every  day  new  birds  arrive.  Every  twig 
of  the  soft  maples  is  scarlet-tipped  and 
there  are  those  funny  tassels  swinging 
high  in  the  Carolina  poplars. 

The  English  sparrows  are  dismayed 
and  angry  because  the  new  houses  just 
put  up  in  the  pear  trees  have  been  made 
for  wrens  only  !  The  entrances  are  too 
small  for  the  sparrows  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  soon  look  elsewhere.  Also 
that  Mrs.  Wren  will  appreciate  the 
“porches”  and  that  they  will  help  keep 
her  youngsters  confined  until  time  for 
them  to  fly  away.  Last  year  they  had  to 
be  put  back  repeatedly  as  they  became 
too  eager  to  see  what  went  on  outside 
their  narrow  homes. 

Now  there  are  long  lines  of  homeward 
bound  crows,  like  black  ribbons  fluttering 


in  the  western  sky  and  the  low  sun  is 
turning  to  mellow  beauty  the  sod  ground 
newly  turned.  There  is  a  flock  of  canvas 
backs  winging  southward  over  the  waves 
and  bearing  in  toward  shore.  They  have 
settled  now  over  their  favorite  feed  beds 
and  are  diving  continuously  for  the  tender 
buds  of  the  weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  Wild  celery  is  their  choicest  food. 
Later  they  will  go  out  to  the  center  of 
the  lake  where  they  will  spend  the  night. 
It  seems  they  really  sleep,  too,  tucking 
their  heads  under  and  kicking  one  Avebbed 
foot  at  times.  eixen  c.  rickard. 


Coating  on  Teakettle 

I  notice  question  on  removing  coating 
from  kettles.  The  druggist  is  called  upon 
to  do  most  everything  and  one  day  a 
farmer’s  wife  brought  in  a  teakettle  that 
was  loaded  with  lime.  I  soon  found  that 
eating  the  coating  off  with  acid  was  too 
tedious  and  expensive.  Boiling  with  rec¬ 
ommended  chemicals  wasn't  any  good. 
With  a  chisel,  a  grove  was  cut  down  one 
side  and,  as  the  kettle  was  an  aluminum 
one,  we  dared  to  swat  it  sharply  with  a 
suitable  flat  club  and  the  coating  broke 
off  gradually  without  damaging  the  metal. 

H.  E.  B. 


Cut  your  haulage  costs  with 

CHEVROLET 

TRUCKS 


"The  Thrift-Carriers  for  the  Nation” 


Chevrolet’s  outstandingly  economical  Six- 
Cylinder  Valve-in-Head  Engine  •  .  •  Chevrolet’s 
Perfected  Hydraulic  Truck  Brakes  •  •  •  and 
Chevrolet’s  extra  rugged  construction  through¬ 
out  make  these  trucks  the  choice  of  thrifty 

buyers  everywhere! 


More  and  more  truck  buyers  are  discovering  that  Chevrolet 
trucks  fully  merit  their  title —  The  Thrift-Carriers  for  the 


Nation 

You,  too,  can  cut  your  costs  with  Chevrolets!  .  .  . 

Because  delivered  prices  of  all  the  many  Chevrolet  models  in  the  light 
delivery,  half -ton,  %-ton,  1-ton  and  l^-ton  series  are  exceptionally  low . . . 

Because  Chevrolet’s  extremely  efficient  Valve-in-Head  Six-Cylinder 
Engine  operates  with  less  gas,  less  oil,  and  less  upkeep  expense  .  .  . 

And  because  Chevrolet  trucks  are  so  strong,  sturdy  and  long-lastingthat 
owners  report  100,000, 150,000,  even  200,000,  miles  of  dependable  service. 

Chevrolet  trucks  are  just  the  trucks  you  need  for  hard  farm  service. 
In  fact,  they’re  so  very  good  that  total  Chevrolet  truck  registrations  for  the 
past  five  years  exceed  those  of  any  other  make. 

That’s  proof  of  better  value,  so  why  not  visit  your  nearest  Chevrolet 
dealer  and  place  your  order — today l 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


General  Motors  Instalment  Plan — Convenient,  Economical  Monthly  Payments. 
A  General  Motors  Value. 


CHEVROLET  TRUCKS  AGAIN 
PROVE  THEIR  GREAT  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  AND  ECONOMY  BY  THIS 
A.A.A.  CERTIFIED  TEST  RUN 

A  1938  VVfc-fon  stock  model  Chev¬ 
rolet  truck  demonstrates  cost¬ 
saving  performance  in  test  run 
from  Ottawa,  Canada,  to  Mexico 
City,  Mexico. 


READ  THESE  AMAZING 


PERFORMANCE  FACTS 

Total  mileage  covered . 3,022.2  miles 

Payload  weight . 4,590  lb. 

Gross  weight . 9,260  lb. 

Average  speed . 31.04  m.p.h. 

Total  gasoline  consumed . 208.73  gallons 

Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline . 14.48 

Oil  consumed . 2.92  quarts 

Total  cost  (gas,  oil,  lubrication) . $43.84 

Total  per  ton-mile  cost . $.00313 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Win  Profits 
with  Quaker 
Dairy  Feeds 


Do  you  enjoy  the  extra 
profit^  that  comes  with 
leadership?  Hundreds  ol 
dairymen  use  Quaker  Dairy 
Ration  to  keep  their  herds 
in  better  condition— sturdy 
and  productive. 

Note  this  extract  from  d 
letter  from  Moose  Hill 
Farm  of  Sharon,  Mass.,  dated  Feb.  24,  1938. 

"In  comparison  with  the  county  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association,  our  herd  of  about  twenty-five  milking  cows  made 
the  following  records: 

First  herd  for  four  months  in  feed  cost  pr.  100  lbs.  milk. 
First  herd  for  three  months  in  feed  cost  pr.  lb.  fat. 

Second  herd  for  four  months  in  feed  cost  pr.  lb.  fat. 

Held  20%  of  all  heifers  on  honor  roll  on  two  milkings. 

"It  is  worth  note  this  work  was  all  on  two  milkings  a  day  with 
all  home  grown  roughage,  no  cows  bought  into  the  herd  and 
no  forced  feeding. 

"We  have  fed  the  herd  a  one  to  three  grain  ratio  of  20% 
Quaker  Dairy  Ration  with  silage  and  home  grown  hay  which 
is  fair  quality  although  not  excellent.  In  pasture  season  we  cut 
our  grain  feeding  to  one  to  five  of  16%  Dairy  Ration.” 

Quaker  Dairy  Rations 

carry  16%,  20%  or  24%  protein  content.  Each  is  a  uniform 
balanced  quality  feed  carrying  additional  minerals,  iodine  and 
molasses.  Each  does  an  excellent  profit-making  job.  Select 
the  one  that  suits  your  roughage.  Increase  your  milk  profits — 
see  your  dealer  and  start  now  to  feed  Quaker  Dairy  Ration. 
Write  today  for  your  Free  copy  of  the  New  Dairy  Herd  Book. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Dept.  46-D,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Choose  the 

Quaker 
DAIRY  RATION 

that  best  suits 
your  hay 


VI  KING  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  5  H.  P. 

Will  Plow,  Harrow,  Seed,  Cultivate, 
Mow,  Do  BeltWork,  PullLoads.etc. 

1  Cylinder,  3>£  H.P.  Models 

^  Writefor  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3189  E.  JBenn.  Ave.  89-92  WeBt  Street 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

Add  3  cents  for  New  Y ork  City  sales 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Have you 
a  wood  stave 
silo  that’s  badly 
in  need  of  repairs? 
Rebuild  it  with  famous 
Crainlox  Spiral  cover¬ 
ing.  Save  34  the  cost  of 
a  new  silo .  . .  and  get  a 
better  silo  than  the  old 
one  ever  was.  Stronger 
.  .  .  warmer . . .  tighter. 
Write  today  to  find  out 
how  little  it  will  cost 
you  to  rebuild. 

CRAIN E,  INC. 

74  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAIN  E 

SILO  STORAGE 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN 


RECOVER 

with 

CRAINEIOX 
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Prime  Electric 


wire 


Fence 


Marvelous  invention,  the  Prime 
Moto-Chopper  delivers  power¬ 
ful  “kick”  on  fence  wire  with 
only  slight  drain  on  battery. 
Positively  holds  all  livestock 
.  .  .  Also  Prime  AC  Controller 
With  10  safety  guards  • —  the 
only  safe  way  to  use  110-volt 
highline  current  for  fencing. 
Pence  “Mcterlite,”  exclusive 
Prime  feature,  shows  when 
current  is  on  or  off  fence. 


SAVE  809&  In  fencing  cost 

Save  wire.  Save  posts,  use  stakes. 
No  gates,  use  snap.  Economical, 
hot-shot  battery  lasts  4  months. 
AC  controller  costs  about  10  cents 
monthly  for  electricity.  New  32- 
page  book  FREE.  Write 
THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 

1548  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


20  DAY5  FREE  TRIAL 


For  6-volt  Battery 
or  Hi-line. 


"J"  ELECTRIC  FENCER  Guaranteed  $15.00 

Circular.  R.  WARREN  JONES  -  So.  Easton,  Muss. 


April  23,  1938 


Diagnosis  of  Fertilizer 
Needs 

What  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use  is  a 
popular  question  this  time  of  year.  No 
one  can  answer  such  a  question  with  100 
percent  certainty.  There  are  too  many 
factors  which  may  influence  crop  re¬ 
sponse  to  fertilizer. 

One  fallacy  is  rather  wide-spread  and 
that  is  that  the  chemist  can  analyze  the 
soil  and  tell  what  is  needed  to  produce 
crops.  A  good  chemist  can  tell  what  is  in 
the  soil  but  the  stumbling  block  is  that 
he  cannot  tell  what  crops  can  take  out 
of  the  soil.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the 
rawest  subsoil  or  even  of  stone  may  show 
as  much  of  many  of  the  plant  nutrients 
as  is  contained  in  good  soil.  Dirt  from 
the  bottom  of  a  lake  might  contain  more 
nutrient  than  good  soils.  Even  the  poor¬ 
est  soil  has  enough  of  the  plant  food  ele¬ 
ments  to  produce  a  good  many  large  crops 
if  the  crop  could  only  get  the  nutrients 
from  the  soil.  Not  what  the  soil  con¬ 
tains,  but  what  it  will  give  up. 

The  .factor  of  physical  soil  properties, 
equally  important  with  the  chemical,  is 
often  overlooked.  There  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  six  inches  and  six  feet  of  good 
soil  that  roots  can  penetrate  and  utilize. 
Drainage  and  aeration  are  important. 
Plant  nutrients  are  liberated  in  the  soil 
by  oxidation  processes  and  these  require 
air  as  well  as  moisture.  A  water-logged 
soil  with  the  air  excluded  even  though  it 
lasts  for  only  part  of  a  season  is  likely 
to  become  poison  to  plant  roots. 

But  the  chemist  is  not  entirely  helpless. 
He  can  determine  whether  a  soil  contains 
an  undue  amount  of  harmful  substances 
such  as  acid  or  alkali.  He  can  tell  also 
whether  there  are  marked  deficiencies. 
And  by  a  combination  of  knowledge  and 
experience  he  may  predict  whether  a  crop 
will  need  one  fertilizer  or  another.  The 
final  test,  however,  is  always  the  crop 
response  in  the  field  where  the  fertilizer 
is  used. 

The  fertilizer  problem  is  not  solved 
merely  by  deciding  what  fertilizer  to  use. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  manner 
in  which  fertilizer  is  used  is  equally  as 
important  as  the  kind.  With  the  same 
fertilizer  one  may  do  anything  from 
completely  preventing  germination  to 
doubling  or  trebling  the  crop  yield. 
The  heavy  application  of  soluble  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  seed,  or  immediately  un¬ 
der  or  over  it,  is  nearly  certain  to  retard 
if  not  prevent  germination.  The  same  fer¬ 
tilizer  placed  in  broad  bands  two  or  three 
inches  to  each  side  of  the  hill  or  row 
will  give  the  biggest  crop  increase,  until 
very  heavy  rates  are  applied,  and  then 
broadcasting  may  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  time  of  application  is  not  without 
importance.  In  general  most  fertilizers 
except  nitrates  should  be  applied  at  plant¬ 
ing  time.  The  starting  of  the  young  plant 
is  important,  but  another  equally  impor- 
ant  period  is  at  the  time  of  setting  fruit. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  crops  like  to¬ 
matoes  and  pickles  which  may  produce 
more  or  less  continuously  for  several 
weeks.  Additional  nitrogen  is  likely  to 
be  needed  at  this  time.  Side-dressing 
with  a  soluble  nitrogen  fertilizer  two  to 
four  times  during  the  season  may  prove 
profitable.  The  first  side-dressing  might 
be  made  soon  after  blooming  or  even 
sooner  if  the  plants  show  signs  of  nitro¬ 
gen  hunger.  Liberal  nitrogen  feeding  in 
the  fruiting  season  with  plenty  of  water, 
which  may  be  supplied  by  irrigation,  pro¬ 
longs  the  period  of  growth  and  fruit  pro¬ 
duction.  Such  a  practice  would  be  the 
wrong  thing  where  quick  maturity  and 
ripening  is  desired.  Less  nitrogen  and 
more  phosphorus  might  be  desirable  to 
hasten  maturity. 

On  valuable  crops,  which  may  return 
$500  to  $1,000  an  acre,  careless  use  of 
fertilizer  may  prove  costly.  Stinting  the 
application  may  be  just  as  bad.  Humus 
renewal  likewise  must  be  given  considera¬ 
tion.  Fertilizers,  humus  and  moisture 
are  the  big  three  so  far  as  soil  manage¬ 
ment  may  contribute  to  production.  Com¬ 
plete  liberal  but  careful  fertilization, 
abundance  of  humus  materials,  with  mois¬ 
ture  controlled  by  irrigation,  may  produce 
almost  unbelievable  yields. 

R.  E.  STEPHENSON. 


Eastern  States  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Sale 

On  Monday,  May  9,  there  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  public  sale  an  outstanding  array 
of  Angus  cattle,  at  the  Stock  Judging 
Pavilion,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  They  will  be  sold 
under  the  hammer  of  Col.  A.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  Catalogs  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  Secretary  Ii.  B.  Hin- 
man,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  few  choice  bulls  will  be  offered.  The 
females  will  include  open  and  bred  heif¬ 
ers,  a  few  bred  cows,  and  a  few  cows  with 
calves  at  foot.  Every  animal  of  the  50 
head  to  be  sold  are  from  herds  State  ap¬ 
proved  for  Bang’s  disease.  Those  con¬ 
signing  include,  John  H.  Baker,  Dover 
Plains;  Bethel  Farm,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains; 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains;  L. 
A.  Colton,  Geneva ;  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca  ;  Dancote  Herd,  Lawtons ;  Fuerst 
Stock  Farm,  Pine  Plains;  Paul  Kinne, 
Ovid ;  Millarden  Farms,  Annville,  Pa. ; 
Mrs.  Rachel  Minkler,  Tivoli ;  Rally 
Farms,  Millbrook;  W.  J.  Smith  &  Son, 
South  Dayton;  and  W.  R.  Van  Sickle, 
New  York. 

The  Doddies  are  making  great  strides 
in  the  East.  Their  superiority  in  the 
feed  lot  and  on  the  block  are  fast  win¬ 
ning  eastern  devotees,  who  loyally  follow 
their  black  banner  of  progress.  From  a 
practical  farm  consideration  they  are 
proving  desirable  as  a  major  project,  and 
as  a  profitable  sideline  to  other  livestock 
enterprises.  Eastern  beef  is  not  a  fad  or 
fancy,  but  offers  an  opportunity  for  a 
type  of  livestock  farming  requiring  a 
minimum  of  labor,  overhead  and  equip¬ 
ment.  R.  W.  D. 


Plant  More  Locust  Trees  to 
Provide  Fence  Posts 

With  the  demand  there  is  for  locust 
posts  for  fencing  and  as  supports  for 
grapevine  arbors,  it  seems  strange  that 
farmers  do  not  plant  and  grow  more  lo¬ 
cust  trees.  I  have  been  informed,  at  the 
State  tree  nursery  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
that  one  of  the  few  deciduous  tree  they 
have  been  able  to  grow  to  advantage  is 
the  locust.  The  experts  told  me  it  is  a 
rapid  grower  when  small  and,  that  in  two 
years  from  the  planting  of  the  seed,  the 
locust  will  be  ready  to  transplant  wher¬ 
ever  wanted.  Most  hard-wood  trees  re¬ 
quire  three  to  four  years  from  seed  to 
reach  the  proper  size  for  transplanting. 

Locust  trees  will  grow  on  most  any 
loose,  porous  soil,  but  thrive  best  on  soils 
with  a  limestone  or  shale-rock  base.  As 
the  locust  is  a  legume  it  naturally  grows 
best  when  it  can  obtain  plenty  of  lime, 
although  I  have  seen  it  growing  vigor¬ 
ously  on  a  river  flat  where  little  lime 
would  he  expected  in  the  soil. 

The  most  common  locust  in  the  North 
is  the  black  variety.  The  tree  makes  a 
rapid  growth  and  in  20  to  25  years  will 
produce  a  main  stem  of  sufficient  size  to 
make  light  fence  posts. 

Locust  will  grow  on  poor  soil  because 
it  is  a  legume  and,  for  this  reason,  is 
able  to  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
Besides  this  the  locust  has  a  deep-grow¬ 
ing  root  system,  and  so  is  able  to  obtain 
quite  a  portion  of  its  mineral  food  from 
the  subsoil. 

If  the  young  trees  are  set  in  a  pasture, 
12  to  15  feet  apart,  they  will  not,  when 
large,  interfere  with  grass  and  clover 
that  may  be  growing  on  the  land  by  pro¬ 
ducing  too  much  shade. 

I  well  remember  a  locust  grove  near  my 
old  home  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  on  land 
that  was  part  of  a  large  pasture.  The 
trees  were  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter 
and  there  was  a  compact  turf  over  the 
whole  area.  In  Summer  a  large  herd  of 
milking  cows  had  “the  run”  of  the  grove 
and  kept  the  grass  and  clover  well-grazed 
down.  I  often  wondered  why  the  grass 
seemed  so  vigorous  under  these  trees. 
Some  years  later,  when  I  took  up  the 
study  of  botany  and  biology,  I  learned 
that  there  are  some  plants  that  provide 
food  for  others  that  may  be  growing  in 
the  same  field.  In  other  words  the  locust 
trees  help  the  grass  to  obtain  nitrogen, 
that  the  grass  so  much  needs. 

C.  S.  PHELPS. 


Lifting  Water  From  Deep  Well 
This  problem  has  been  simplified  by  a  device 
found  practical  and  coming  into  increasing 
use.  It  works  with  wells  up  to  80-foot  water 
level  without  rods  or  cylinder  and  no  pit  or 
plunger  load,  pump  placed  in  the  cellar.  The 
well  may  be  as  far  as  a  block  away  from  the 
house.  An  injector  placed  in  the  well  pipe 
“jets”  the  water  up  to  a  point  where  it  can 
be  picked  up  by  a  lifting  pump.  The  picture 
illustrates  the  principle.  The  arrow  pointing 
down  shows  the  water  being  forced  into  the  well  by  the  injector. 
The  other  arrow  indicates  the  water  within  lifting  distance. 
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*7Ae  Perfect  GcHfdUtuUton 


LAMNECK 


SWS, 


SW«W 

SILO 


MADE  FROM 


ARMGO  INGOT 
IRON 


MORE  YEARS  OF  PROFIT 


STORM-PROOF 

FIRE-PROOF 

IEAK-PR00F 

AIR-TIGHT 

RON-ABSORBENT 

BUILT  IN  ANY 
CAPACITY 

ASK  ABOUT 
EARLY  DELIVERY 
DISCOUNTS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
OR  ENLARGE 

WILL  LAST 
GENERATIONS 

HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED 
BY  ALL  USERS 

FREE -Write  For 
Valuable  Booklet 
'CANNED  DOLLARS' 


™E  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

566  SPENCER  ST.  department  «o  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

for  Spring  1938  on 

Direct  Factory  Prices 
of  INGERSOLL  PAINTS 

Quality  Proved  by  Use— Since  1842. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  copy  of  Ingersoll 
Paint  Book,  Color  Card,  Pi-ices. 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  INC. 

246  Plymouth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SOW F0URT0 EIGHT AC®. 


■  PER  HOUR! 

w  ith  the 

CAHOON 

Broadcast 
Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  Brain  and  Brass 
seeds  evenly,  without 
waste — saves  time  and 
seed.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  circular,  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GOODELL  CO.. 
Dept.  I.  Antrim.  N.  H. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers.  Truckers, 

Florists,  N  urserymen.  Suburbanites., 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.' 

1065  33rd  Avg.  S.  L  Minneapolis.  Mina. 


Sew  Your  Way  to  a  “  Well 
Dressed  Spring *' — Our  Pat¬ 
tern  Book  Shows  You  How 


What’s  newest  and  smartest  in  clothes  for 
Spring  1  Send  for  our  thrilling  Pattern  Book 
and  find  out  how  easily  you  can  stitch  your 
way  to  Spring  chic — with  dozens  of  simple-to- 
sew  pattern  suggestions  that  will  prove  to  he 
wardrobe  successes  for  every  member  of  the 
family!  Dashing  frocks  for  all  occasions  .  .  . 
Slim-line  flattery  for  the  Matron  ...  A  charm¬ 
ing  trousseau  for  the  bride  .  .  .  Suggestions 
for  the  graduate  and  the  junior!  Ensembles 
blouses  and  “undies” — all  inexpensive  to  make. 
You’ll  get  a  lot  of  bright  ideas  from  the  sewing 
page  and  revel  in  the  wealth  of  fabric  sugges¬ 
tions!  Send  for  this  Pattern  Book  today  and 
make  this  your  “best-dressed"  Spring!  The 
price  of  this  book  is  15c;  book  and  a  pattern 
together,  25c. 

Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern 
Department,  333  W.  30th  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  England  Notes 


Countryman’s  Journal 

We  should  not  boast  too  much  about 
our  road  system  in  the  United  States  until 
the  “farm  to  market”  roads  become  a 
reality  for  all  farm  families.  There  are 
still  tens  of  thousands  of  real  American 
families  who  have  to  fight  mud  each  Spring 
and  Fall.  And  the  rest  of  the  time  the 
roads  are  “nothing  to  write  home  about” 
as  the  young  folks  say.  I  see  in  the  papers 
they  are  talking  about  “super”  billion- 
dollar  highways  between  great  cities, 
planning  to  condemn  strips  half  a  mile 
wide.  A  good  many  folks  who  are  fighting 
honestly  to  make  a  living  on  the  back- 
area  farms  believe  that  some  money 
should  be  spent  on  their  roads. 

Transportation  is  undoubtedly  one  way 
of  judging  a  civilization,  and  we  have  made 
unbelievable  strides  in  the  last  40  years. 
But  material  aspects  are  not  the  final 
proof  of  a  people.  It  is  in  the  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  that  you  find  the  real  worth 
of  a  nation. 

We  should  not  judge  our  nation’s 
schools  by  the  huge  brick  and  granite  piles 
of  the  cities.  The  “little  red  school 
house”  on  the  country  road  has  given  a 
contribution  to  America  that  can  never 
be  gauged  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  that 
school,  under  teachers  of  fine  ideals 
and  love  for  children,  boys  and  girls 
learned  many  of  life’s  most  valuable 
lessons.  They  learned  how  to  read  and 
write  and  figure,  but  they  also  learned 
how  to  get  along  with  one  another,  to  live 
honestly  and  fairly,  to  respect  property, 
and  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  country 
life. 

On  a  little  trip  the  other  day,  the  Mrs. 
and  I  saw  several  pieces  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  harrows,  plows  and  rakes,  resting 
peacefully  in  the  open  fields,  or  back  of 
the  barns.  So  inexpensive !  No  sheds  to 
build,  and  it  must  lighten  labor  costs  a  lot 
to  leave  equipment  in  the  fields  right 
where  you  finish  with  it!  No  wonder  some 
city  folks  to  get  the  idea  of  “shiftless” 
farmers.  A  piece  of  equipment,  well-cared 
for,  oiled  and  greased,  will  last  a  long 
time. 

Ask  your  library  to  put  in  Charles  Allen 
Smart’s  new  book  “R.  F.  D.”  If  you  love 
the  earth  and  animals,  if  you  appreciate 
the  joys  of  country  life,  you  will  like  this 
book.  On  one  of  these  rainy,  chilly  Spring 
evenings,  a  good  book  and  a  comfortable 
chair  besides  the  stove  or  fireplace,  means 
two  or  three  hours  of  happy  living. 

H.  s.  P. 


A  High  Bash  Blueberry  Over  Eight  Feet 
■ Tall  at  TFi tidies  wi sp 


N.  E.  Fresh  Egg  Institute 

After  much  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  an  egg  publicity  cam¬ 
paign,  poultrymen  in  the  New  England 
States  concluded  that  a  Fresh  Egg  In¬ 
stitute  organized  to  operate  in  the  New 
England  area  would  be  effective.  One  of 
the  early  steps  of  the  institute  will  be 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  an 
illustrated  booklet  of  20  pages,  entitled 
“What  You  Should  Know  About  Eggs.” 
In  addition  to  carrying  readable  facts 
about  the  value  of  eggs  in  the  diet,  the 
booklet  will  include  many  tested  ways  of 
serving  them.  Other  activities  planned 
include  a  series  of  spot  announcements, 
as  well  as  talks,  over  several  of  New 
England’s  leading  radio  stations;  then 
dissemination  through  numerous  other 
channels  of  information  designed  to 


stimulate  interest  in  egg  consumption,  and 
steps  towards  co-ordinating  and  central¬ 
izing  work  being  done  along  this  line. 

The  institute  will  be  governed  by  a 
council  consisting  of  two  poultrymen 
from  each  State.  Each  of  these  men  is 
either  president  of  his  State  poultry  as¬ 
sociation  or  chairman  of  the  egg  publicity 
committee.  They  are :  Massachusetts, 
Paul  D.  Shores,  Bernardston,  and  San¬ 
ford  E.  Alger,  Jr.,  Brockton;  Vermont, 
James  E.  Greene,  Watertown,  and  G.  H. 
Palmer,  New  Haven  ;  Maine,  T.  A.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Hampden  Highlands,  and  Ledlie  H. 
Berry,  Bowdoinham ;  Connecticut.  Imbert 
Fellows,  Norwich  Town,  and  Charles  H. 
Pearsall,  West  Cheshire;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Grant  Jasper,  Hudson,  and  Andrew 
Christie,  Kingston  ;  Rhode  Island,  C.  W. 
Morrison,  Slatersville,  and  C,  K.  Langen- 
feld,  North  Scituate.  Homer  I.  Hunting- 
ton,  261  Washington  St.,  Malden,  Mass., 
was  appointed  executive  manager. 


News  from  Maine 

Two  groups,  of  4-H  clubs  in  Andros¬ 
coggin  County  are  doing  a  real  service 
job  in  the  country.  In  Durham  the 
Federated  Club  and  in  Auburn,  the  Per¬ 
kins'  Ridge  Boys  are  picking  tent  cater¬ 
pillar  nests  and  painting  the  nests  of  the 
gypsy  moth.  They  have  made  good  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  they  get  no  pay  for  it  in 
cash,  but  feel  they  are  well  paid  with  the 
good  wishes  of  the  people  in  those  com¬ 
munities.  Many  4-H  clubs  are  joining  in 
giving  one-act  plays  to  help  defray  ex¬ 
penses  of  delegates  to  the  National  Camp. 

More  beans  will  be  planted  in  Maine 
this  year  than  usual.  The  canning  fac¬ 
tories  are  seeking  more  acres  for  the 
string  beans  and  some  are  offering  a 
larger  price — the  highest  2%c  a  pound. 

Whether  as  much  sweet  corn  will  be 
planted  is  a  question.  The  shops  have  a 
lot  of  last  year’s  corn  on  hand  now.  The 
cut  in  prices  will  be  very  little,  but  the 
eanners  may  discourage  planting  so  much. 
Both  beans  and  corn  are  good  crops  in 
Maine. 

Maine  boasts  of  a  method  of  making 
maple  sugar  candy  different  than  any 
other.  In  the  town  of  Farmington  is  Tit- 
comb  Hill.  For  a  great  many  years  two 
families  by  this  name  have  made  maple 
syrup  products.  They  make  the  candy 
by  this  method.  After  the  sap  has  been 
evaporated,  it  is  put  into  a  copper  kettle 
and  boiled  down  again.  It  must  be 
watched  carefully  or  it  will  sugar.  When 
it  is  cooked  just  right,  the  operator  turns 
it  out  on  a  marble  slab ;  when  cool 
enough  to  handle  he  throws  it  over  a 
hook  and  pulls  it  until  it  is  the  right 
color  and  consistency ;  rolled  on  a  maple 
table  women  continue  rolling  it  until  it 
is  in  long  sticks ;  these  are  cut  into  the 
same  lengths  and — well  if  there  is  any 
better  candy  Maine  folks  don't  know 
about  it. 

Dairymen  in  Androscoggin  County 
have  organized  a  milk  producers’  associa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  sell  their  milk  to  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  Lewiston  and  Auburn  market¬ 
ing  area  as  set  up  by  the  State  Milk 
Control  Board.  For  years  it  has  been 
apparent  that  it  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  these  milk  producers  to  have  such  a 
mutual  organization.  They  plan  to  hold 
frequent  meetings,  have  suppers  and  en¬ 
tertainments  and  to  do  whatever  seems 
best  to  improve  the  business  of  producing 
milk.  One  such  objective  is  to  encourage 
the  consumption  of  milk  in  this  area. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  potatoes  to 
$1.25  a  barrel  in  Aroostook  County  has 
been  of  much  encouragement  to  the 
farmers ;  though  the  price  dropped  back 
to  10  cents  less,  it  is  more  likely  to  go 
back  again.  The  sale  of  seed  potatoes 
has  been  good.  Bryce  Jordan,  who  is 
representing  Maine  potato-growers  in 
South  America  says  the  planters  there 
seem  to  like  Maine  seed.  To  gain  a  mar¬ 
ket  there  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
price  satisfactory  to  these  growers. 

PINE  TREE  STATE. 


The  New  Haven  County 
Poultry  Club 

Following  are  awards  placed  in  the 
baby  chick  show  : 

Sweepstakes  Grand  Championship  won 
by  David  T.  Cohen,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Breeder  Class.  —  First,  B.  P.  Rocks, 
score  99%  percent.  Broiler  Cross  Chicks, 
98%,  R.  I.  Reds,  91%,  all  won  by  David 
T.  Cohen.  First.  New  Hampshires,  94% 
percent,  won  by  Pine  Top  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.,  Tamworth,  N.  II. 

Commercial  Hatchery  Class.  —  First. 
New  Hampshires,  99%,  Lorraine  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  First,  R.  I.  Reds. 
S3%,  Platt’s  Seed  Store,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  First,  B.  P.  Rocks,  94%,  Wil¬ 
liams  Hatchery,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

E.  R.  DAHLBERG,  Secy. 


ARMCO 

PAINTGRIP 

MAKES  IT  LAST 
LONGER  AND 
LOOK  BETTER 

Your  farm  implements  need  galva¬ 
nized  protection  against  the  weather. 
And  a  paint  finish  adds  a  lot  to  their 
life  and  appearance. 

That  is  why  you  will  want  Armco 
Paintgrip  on  your  farm  machinery. 
This  new  full-weight  galvanized  sheet 
can  be  painted  without  delay. 

Ordinary  galvanized  surfaces  tend 
to  dry  out  paint  oils.  Armco  Paint¬ 
grip  has  an  insulating  surface  film 
that  prevents  paint  from  coming  into 
direct  contact  with  the  zinc.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  paint  job  lasts  longer  with¬ 
out  peeling  or  flaking. 

Use  Armco  PAINTGRIP  also  for  your 
new  roofing,  gutters,  downspouts,  and 
on  your  new  farm  buildings.  This  new 
Armco  product  is  available  on  a  base 
of  steel,  copper-bearing  steel  or  time- 
tested  Armco  Ingot  Iron. 

The  Armco  trademark  is  your  as¬ 
surance  of  money  well  invested.  Look 
for  it  when  you  buy.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  further  details. 


ARMGO 

Tho  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company 
1720  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 
Please  ^end  me  facts  on  Armco 
PAINTGRIP  and  its  applications  to  farm 
implements. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  fuc-i  casts  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AV'e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AN  INGENIOUS  method  of  treating  fence  posts, 
based  on  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory- 
work  at  Madison,  Wis.,  is  being  demonstrated  by  the 
Connecticut  Station,  at  New  Haven. 

The  new  method  requires  only  old  automobile 
inner  tubes,  strong  wire,  pails,  zinc  chloride  and  a 
rack  to  support  the  post  and  tube  during  treatment. 
The  post  is  cut  in  the  forest,  brought  immediately 
to  the  place  of  treatment  without  peeling,  and  one 
end  inserted  into  the  rubber  tube  that  has  previously 
been  cut  in  half.  The  treatment  should  be  given  as 
soon  as  possible  after  cutting.  Wire  is  used  to 
fasten  the  rubber  securely  around  the  post  so  that 
there  will  be  no  leakage  when  the  tube  is  filled  with 
the  zinc  chloride  solution.  The  average  amount  of 
material  used  per  cubic  foot  of  wood  is  one  pound 
of  the  dry  salt  in  10  pints  of  water.  The  post  should 
rest  on  an  incline,  the  rubber-tipped  end  at  least  18 
inches  above  the  other  end. 

Treatment  takes  place  when  the  zinc  chloride  so¬ 
lution  displaces  the  cell  sap  that  is  forced  out  the 
lower  end  of  the  post.  The  time  needed  varies  with 
the  species  and  with  the  air  temperature,  but  for 
the  average  farm  fence  post  it  will  usually  range 
between  8  and  24  hours.  Treatment  is  complete 
when  the  solution  in  the  tube  has  entered  the  post. 
This  operation  should  not  be  attempted  at  tempera¬ 
tures  below  20  degrees.  Farmers  are  encouraged  to 
make  tests  for  themselves  since  the  average  cost  for 
material  and  equipment  is  quite  low. 


* 

WE  HAVE  in  former  years  mentioned  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  spruce  gall  aphids  which  dis¬ 
figure  spruce  trees. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Gainbrell,  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station, 
finds  that  the  aphids  on  both  Norway  spruce  and 
blue  spruce  may  be  controlled  by  various  methods 
outlined  below : 

The  treatments  include  a  nicotine-lime  dust,  oil 
sprays,  lime-sulphur,  a  nicotine  sulphate-soap  spray, 
and  plain  soap  and  water.  In  every  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  the  work  should  be  done  while  the  trees  are 
dormant  and  before  the  end  of  April.  Oil  sprays  are 
not  generally  recommended,  especially  in  home  or 
ornamental  plantings  because  of  the  possibility  of 
injury  to  the  needles  and  the  fact  that  they  also 
remove  the  “bloom”  or  bluish  color  from  blue 
spruces. 

A  spray  mixture  containing  two  ounces  of  laundry 
soap  or  soap  chips  in  one  gallon  of  water,  or  10 
pounds  in  100  gallons  for  larger  quantities,  is  cheap 
and  easy  to  prepare.  Another  very  effective  mixture 
is  made  up  of  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  nicotine 
sulphate,  one-half  ounce  of  hydrated  lime  or  soap, 
and  one  gallon  of  water,  or  one  pint  of  nicotine  and 
four  pounds  of  lime  or  soap  in  100  gallons.  Since 
all  treatments  are  aimed  at  the  immature  aphids 
which  congregate  on  the  under  sides  of  the  branches 
and  usually  quite  near  the  tips,  it  is  essential  that 
the  spray  cover  these  parts  of  the  trees  very  thor¬ 
oughly  to  get  effective  control. 

* 


Vht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

E  ARE  still  a  nation  of  checks  and  balances. 
Contrary  to  general  report,  the  reorganization 
bill  was  whipped  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  had  passed  the  bill  and  at  the  outset  the 
chances  of  its  defeat  in  the  House  were  small.  Ten 
days  of  debate  and  wrangling  witnessed  a  complete 
change  of  attitude  and  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  vote 
of  204  to  196. 

Our  democracy  was  founded  upon  a  proportionate 
distribution  of  power  and  authority  among  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  was  intended  that  each  branch  would 
serve  as  a  natural  check  on  the  others.  With  the 
continued  encroachment  in  the  past  five  years  by  the 
executive  department,  the  scale  was  gradually  tip¬ 
ping. 

The  Supreme  Court  fight  last  Summer  was  the 
first  attempt  to  regain  our  balance.  The  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  House  on  the  reorganization  bill  is  a 
further  step  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  a  healthy 
sign  for  the  future. 

* 

GOVERNMENT  weather  expert,  J.  B.  Kincer, 
says  that  the  past  Winter  brought  more  than 
normal  rainfall  to  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  less  than  normal 
generally  throughout  the  East — less  than  half  nor¬ 
mal  in  many  parts  of  the  Southeast.  Because  of  pre¬ 
vailing  high  temperatures,  the  West’s  precipitation 
was  in  the  form  of  rain,  rather  than  snow,  more 
often  than  usual.  Hence  snow  storage  in  most  of 
the  mountains  is  below  normal. 

A  large  part  of  the  upper  Great  Plains  area  and 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  failed  to  receive  normal 
precipitation.  Subsoil  moisture,  long  deficient,  has 
not  been  replenished  in  much  of  the  Great  Plains 
and  in  parts  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  A 
large  area  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  however,  had  more  than  normal 
Winter  rainfall.  Heavy  falls  for  December,  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  were  reported  from  nearly  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  Winter  was 
remarkable  for  its  mild  weather.  Only  one  first- 
order  Weather  Bureau  Station,  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ports  a  sub-normal  Winter  temperature,  and  that 
just  2  degrees  below  normal.  All  other  stations 
report  temperatures  from  about  normal  to  well  above 
normal.  The  area  where  temperatures  went  highest 
above  normal  extends  from  the  central  and  lower 
Mississippi  Rivtu-  Valley  to  the  plateau  region  of 
the  West.  Here  averages  were  from  6  to  7  degrees 
higher  than  normal  in  some  places.  These  tem¬ 
peratures  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the 
Winter  of  1936-37,  which,  although  abnormally  warm 
in  the  East,  was  extremely  cold  in  the  western  half 
of  the  country. 

Florida  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Southeast 
suffered  frost  damage  in  December  and  late  Janu¬ 
ary.  Otherwise,  there  was  no  extensive  damage 
from  freezing  weather.  Generally  mild  temperatures 
at  Winter’s  end  caused  early  fruit  trees  in  the  South¬ 
east  to  bloom  and  buds  northward  to  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  to  swell.  A  cool  wave 
as  February  gave  way  to  March,  however,  retarded 
further  untimely  development  of  plant  life. 

* 

WHAT  about  last  year’s  cornfield?  With  com¬ 
mon  rotation  practice,  oats  would  be  sown 
there  now  and  rye  in  the  Fall  for  seeding  down. 
But  what  shape  will  the  field  be  in  then  so  far  as 
humus  content  is  concerned? 

In  earlier  years  when  stable  manure  was  abun¬ 
dant,  a  heavy  dressing  went  on  the  corn  land  to  be 
plowed  under.  We  have  at  times  spread  so  much 
that  practically  nothing  but  the  manure  could  be 
seen.  That,  with  the  corn  ground  sod,  made  quite  an 
abundance  of  humus  and,  on  the  small  farms  of  the 
East,  such  rotations  went  on  for  20  years  or  more, 
with  no  depletion  of  the  all  around  land  quality, 
when  supplemented  with  needed  fertilizer. 

With  manure  scarce,  the  situation  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Even  a  heavy  sod  on  the  corn  land  will 
scarcely  carry  it  through  without  serious  humus 
loss  and,  after  two  or  three  rotations,  there  will  be 
noticeable  damage.  A  green  crop  to  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  is  the  logical  preventive.  Oats,  or  oats  and 
Canada  peas,  a  bushel  each  per  acre,  sown  now  to 
be  plowed  under  in  midsummer,  will  help.  Then 
buckwheat  may  be  sown  to  be  plowed  under  in 
time  for  rye.  This  will  take  the  field  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  time,  but  may  keep  it  in  permanent 
production,  and  the  land  thus  fortified  will  have 
body  and  suffer  less  from  drought  and  erosion. 
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HE  government  publication,  “Indians  at  Work,” 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  Indian 
farmer  in  Oklahoma,  who  is  also  an  artist  doing 
creditable  work  in  water  color,  largely  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  cowboys  and  Indian  ceremonials.  Some  of  his 
pictures  are  printed  in  color  in  a  book  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Indians  and  others  will  be  used  in  a  book  on 
the  Shawnee. 

This  Shawnee  farmer  artist,  Ernest  Spybuck,  is 
55  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  is  a 
■World  War  veteran.  His  schooling  never  extended 
beyond  the  third  reader,  and  as  far  as  drawing  and 
painting  are  concerned,  he  is  entirely  self-taught. 
To  quote  his  own  words,  “Mother  Earth  started  me 
drawing.”  He  explained  that  as  a  small  child  he 
made  his  first  drawings  of  animals  on  the  bare 
ground  with  a  stick.  Paper  and  pencil  came  later. 
Even  better  than  Indian  subjects,  Spybuck  loves  to 
draw  cowboys,  livestock  and  range  scenes  in  general. 
A  keen  observer  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  mem¬ 
ory,  he  usually  studies  his  subject  first  in  the  field 
and  makes  his  drawings  later ;  sometimes,  however, 
he  sketches  directly  from  nature.  He  has  experi¬ 
mented  with  oils,  but  his  preferred  medium  is  still 
watercolors. 

* 

THE  Dutch  elm  disease  is  proving  more  difficult 
to  control  than  was  at  first  expected.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  fungus  causing  the  disease  may  be 
on  the  elm  several  years  before  the  tree  is  infected. 
Hence  one  search  of  a  locality  is  not  at  all  certain 
to  reveal  potent  infection  that  may  break  out  later. 

The  elm  is  so  beautiful  that  we  dislike  to  discard 
any  that  are  not  evidently  affected.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  all  but  the  choicest  specimen  elms 
may  well  go  in  localities  where  the  disease  is 
prevalent.  This  will  lessen  the  sources  of  infection 
and  perhaps  save  some  of  the  better  trees. 

Dutch  elm  disease  came  to  the  United  States  be¬ 
tween  1925  and  1933  on  burl  elm  logs  shipped  from 
Europe  to  cabinet  makers  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
fungus  that  causes  the  disease  does  not  grow  on  the 
outside  of  elm  trees.  Its  spores  are  carried  from 
tree  to  tree  by  insects,  particularly  the  small  Euro¬ 
pean  bark  beetle  and  the  American  elm  beetle,  which 
lay  their  eggs  in  shallow  tunnels  beneath  the  bark. 
The  young  grubs  feed  on  the  wood  around  them, 
mature,  and  emerge  to  fly  off  to  other  elms,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  disease  spores,  if  the  wood  on  which 
they  fed  was  infected. 

* 


Here  in  Cortland  County  a  deadlock  existed  for  two 
years  over  the  election  of  a  local  superintendent  of 
schools.  When  the  term  of  the  incumbent  expired 
about  two  years  ago,  the  vote  for  the  incumbent  and 
another  candidate  was  a  tie.  At  several  subsequent 
meetings  the  result  was  the  same.  Last  January  a 
meeting  was  called  during  the  illness  of  one  of  10  school 
directors  and  the  carry-over  superintendent  was  elected 
by  a  5  to  4  vote.  The  legality  of  the  meeting  and  elec¬ 
tion  was  disputed,  and  the  dispute  carried  on  until  the 
last  week  of  March  when  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Education  approved  the  result  of  the  election. 

The  matter  has  created  more  concern  than  its  im¬ 
portance  seems  to  merit.  Under  the  old  school  sys¬ 
tem  the  local  school  commissioner  had  important  func¬ 
tion  and  performed  a  real  service.  He  was  elected  by 
popular  vote.  Now  our  State  system  is  pretty  well 
centralized  in  Albany  and  the  superintendent  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  contact  unit  for  the  Albany  office.  The  cost 
amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  for  the  whole  State,  and 
it  seems,  unless  the  local  superintendent  can  be  given 
more  independent  powers,  the  position  as  it  is  consti¬ 
tuted  today  might  well  be  abolished  without  any  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  schools.  an  old  teacher. 


Brevities 

The  Winter  wheat  crop  promises  to  be  about  725.- 
700,000  bushels. 

Apple  sauce  three  times  a  day;  there’s  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  it  that  way. 

“Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  thee ;  because  he  trusteth  in  thee.” 

In  Ontario,  Canada,  butter  production  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  totaled  12,267,400  pounds. 

Tests  in  Maryland  show  that  peach  trees  may  profit¬ 
ably  be  set  24  feet  apart  each  way.  In  some  cases  they 
yielded,  when  in  full  bearing,  twice  as  much  as  those 
20  by  20  feet. 

The  turkey  business  in  Maine  is  improving.  The 
State  now  produces  40,000  annually,  and  aims  to  in¬ 
crease  to  100,000  in  five  years.  There  is  a  live  State 
turkey  association. 

Someone  has  figured  that  50,000  eggs  are  laid  every 
minute  of  the  production  part  of  the  day.  At  any  rate 
there  are  ample  supplies  of  eggs  available  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  and  excellent  food. 

If  you  want  a  quick  hay  crop,  try  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas  sown  early  and  cut  and  cured  before  it  gets 
tough  and  woody.  It  makes  a  large  bulk  of  forage, 
livestock  like  it  and  it  is  good  for  them.  The  weather 
for  curing  it  is  usually  favorable  at  that  time. 


NO,  IT  is  not  wise  to  plant  any  potatoes  show¬ 
ing  evidence  of  disease.  A  reader  tells  us  that 
he  has  potatoes  with  “black  ends,”  but  that  they  are 
sprouting,  so  he  judges  that  they  will  grow. 

It  is  true  that  potatoes  badly  diseased  will  grow. 
Nature  often  tries  to  preserve  the  species  in  dis¬ 
eased  plants  by  hurrying  to  make  seed,  but  there  is 
strong  probability  of  getting  a  diseased  crop  from 
diseased  seed.  It  does  not  pay  to  take  the  chance. 
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A  Milk  Report 

Part  III. 

CLASSIFICATION  AUDITS 

REPORT  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(House  Document  95)  says,  page  50,  that  nu¬ 
merous  charges  have  been  made  as  to  the  relations 
between  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Borden 
Company.  “A  number  of  letters  from  members  of 
the  League  were  found  in  the  files  asking  questions 
about,  or  complaining  of,  the  relations  of  the  League 
and  the  Borden  Company.”  A  few  were  printed  in 
the  report  to  show  the  trend. 

On  August  19,  1933,  Mrs.  Edward  Kelley,  Friend¬ 
ship,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the  League,  wrote  Presi¬ 
dent  Sexauer : 

“.  .  .  A  question  that  is  causing  much  contro¬ 
versy  and  hard  feeling  around  here,  although  no 
strike  exists  just  here — why  cannot  the  members  of 
the  League  find  out  the  price  paid  for  their  milk 
when  it  is  taken  to  the  Borden  plant?  The  super¬ 
intendent  and  other  tnen  there  say  they  don't  know 
and  nobody  can  find  out  even  from  our  direc¬ 
tors.  .  .  .” 

On  August  25  Mr.  Sexauer  replied  at  some  length. 
His  letter  contained  this  paragraph : 

“You  might  ask  whether  or  not  they  actually  pay 
for  the  milk  on  the  basis  on  which  it  is  used.  My 
answer  is  ‘Yes.’  Their  books  are  audited  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  just  what  form  they  sold  this  milk,  whether 
in  the  form  of  fluid  milk,  cream  or  condensed  milk, 
or  butter  and  cheese.” 

In  a  letter  accompanying  House  Document  94,  W. 
A.  Ayers,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  says,  page  35,  that  the  “so-called  classifica¬ 
tion”  plan  is  not  used  in  all  markets  and  is  opposed 
by  many  producers.  He  continues : 

“Use  of  the  classified  plan  has  caused  much  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  producers,  partly  because  they 
cannot  know  what  they  will  receive  at  the  time  of 
delivery  (the  average  price  in  many  instances  being 
much  lower  than  they  expected),  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  com¬ 
plicated  method  of  computing  the  amount  due  them 
under  such  a  plan.  Moreover,  such  plan,  in  the 
absence  of  audited  reports,  makes  it  possible  for 
unscrupulous  dealers  to  underpay  producers.” 

Mr.  Ayers  also  says,  page  32,  that  reports  of 
dealers  for  milk  sold  on  the  classified  plan  have  not 
generally  been  properly  verified  by  thorough  audits 
to  determine  whether  producers  received  correct 
blended  prices  for  milk. 

Attorney  General  Bennett’s  report,  page  38,  says : 

“Inherent  in  any  consideration  of  the  classified 
price  plan  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  final  price 
received  by  a  producer  is  the  danger  of  being  unable 
to  ascertain  accurately  the  various  amounts  of  milk 
used  in  the  different  classifications.  A  false  or 
incorrect  statement  of  the  use  in  the  different  clas¬ 
sifications  could  easily  result  in  a  producer  being 
defrauded  of  a  great  portion  of  the  return  for  his 
products. 

“In  an  answer  to  a  question  of  what  has  been 
done  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  use 
as  provided  by  various  of  its  customers,  officials  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  testified  that  monthly  audits 
are  conducted. 

“An  examination  of  these  monthly  audits  dis¬ 
closes  that  they  are  not  so  much  audits  as  they  are 
copies  of  sales  records  furnished  to  the  auditors  by 
the  customers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  A  typical 
preface  to  a  monthly  audit  is  the  following  : 

“  ‘In  verifying  the  disposition  of  the  milk  by  Bor¬ 
den’s  Farm  Products  Division  of  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  we  have  in  accordance  with  your  instructions 
accepted  the  reports  of  their  plants  pertaining 
thereto.’ 

“Apparently  no  actual  check  has  ever  been  made 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  to  determine  any  possible 
misstatement  of  disposition  of  milk  purchased. 

.  .  As  far  as  our  inquiry  has  disclosed,  there 
has  never  been  any  actual  audit  by  co-operatives  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  disposition  of 
milk  by  distributors  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  blended  price  as  reported  to  the 
producers. 

“By  the  same  token,  there  is  no  proof  that  state¬ 
ments  of  use  as  given  to  producers  are  true  state¬ 
ments  of  use.  No  farmers'  organization,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  ever  determined  this  all-important 
fact  by  actual  audit.” 

After  these  reports  were  published,  Mr.  Sexauer 
now  admits  in  a  long  labored  explanation,  in  the 
League  News,  April  5,  1938,  that : 

“There  is  no  complete  financial  audit  of  dealers’ 
books.” 

Every  audit  and  every  check  depends  for  its  ac¬ 
curacy  on  the  care  and  honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
auditor  as  well  as  on  the  same  qualities  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  offices.  Back  of  any  audit  or  investigation  are 
the  plants,  superintendents  and  drivers  from  the 
time  the  milk  leaves  the  farmer’s  wagon  to  the  con¬ 
sumer's  door.  There  are  official  evidences  of  sub¬ 
stantial,  fraudulent  returns  under  this  plan.  On 
the  very  face  of  it  the  scheme  is  devised  to  invite 
deception  and  fraud.  No  modification  of  it,  or  at¬ 
tempts  to  audit  records,  will  ever  protect  producers. 

Combined  with  the  dealers’  domination  in  the 
Metropolitan  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency  as 
shown  in  the  Attorney  General’s  report,  pages  51 
and  52,  no  more  complete  system  for  swindling 
farmers  could  well  be  devised. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  practical  way  to 
safeguard  producers  under  the  classified-blended 
price  plan  of  selling  milk. 


Federal  Milk  Dictator 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  frenzied  fervor  just  now 
in  the  propaganda  of  the  Sexauer  ring  for  a  Federal 
dictator  over  New  York  milk?  E.  M. 

New  York. 

HE  purpose  is  revealed  in  the  proponents  of  the 
scheme.  They  are  the  monopoly  groups  who 
always  oppose  the  farmer’s  right  to  set  the  price  on 
his  own  milk. 

Only  last  year  Mr.  Sexauer  and  his  associates 
devised  a  scheme  which  they  promised  would  enable 
producers  to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  price  for  their 
milk.  His  arguments  for  it  were  loaded  with 
sophistry,  and  his  set-up  for  it  was  a  sham.  A  full 
year  of  it  is  not  yet  up,  but  while  yet  praising  it,  he 
admits  its  failure  in  saying  that  it  cannot  -work 
-without  a  Federal  dictator.  For  18  years  this  self- 
perpetuating  official  band  has  followed  one  failure 
after  another  with  the  trick  promoters’  strategy  of 
convincing  his  victims  that  the  next  scheme  will  re¬ 
store  the  old  losses  and  make  them  rich.  The  stock 
alibi  of  all  these  promotions  always  is  that  an  enemy 
of  the  victims  caused  the  failure. 

In  1933,  after  10  years  of  his  alliance  with  Bor¬ 
den's  had  crippled  the  dairy  industry,  he  induced 
the  Legislature  to  exempt  him  from  the  control 
prices  fixed  by  the  State.  He  abused  this  privilege 
with  a  debauch  of  price  cutting  that  caused  a  state 
of  chaos  and  defeated  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Milk  Control  Law. 


The  Case  of  Mr.  Whitney 

i  t/'"'  AUGHT  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,”  said  the  Judge, 
and  the  doors  of  Sing  Sing  clanged  behind 
Richard  Whitney  for  at  least  3 y2  shears. 

His  is  a  bad  ease.  Given  the  finest  chances  for 
success  and  real  public  service,  he  spurned  them  and 
turned  thief.  In  his  desire  for  money  and  power, 
he  used  and  wasted  his  clients’  property  for  his  own 
personal  speculations.  Worst  of  all,  he  is  guilty 
not  of  one  or  two  isolated  larcenies,  but  of  seven 
continuous  years  of  misappropriations.  With  ample 
time  and  opportunity  to  atone  and  make  good,  he 
deliberately  chose  to  drive  deeper  into  crime  while 
standing  forth  in  an  official  position  of  public  trust. 
Now  both  he  and  his  firm  are  hopelessly  insolvent, 
with  no  hope  of  recompense  for  those  who  trusted 
him,  and  he  is  in  prison,  guilty  of  grand  larceny. 

Whitney  deserved  his  penalty.  We  believe  he 
deserved  more.  With  full  knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  he  was  doing,  he  spent  money  and  used 
property  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  that  was  held 
by  him  as  a  trustee.  Overpowering  circumstances 
finally  forced  an  admission  of  guilt. 

Hereafter,  big  business  will  probably  try  to  keep 
its  cupboard  cleaner.  They  have  learned  a  lesson. 
But  the  moral  for  agriculture  is  even  stronger.  We 
have  our  Whitneys  on  the  farm  and  they  are  still 
on  the  loose.  Parading  under  false  colors,  handling 
and  using  other  people's  money  and  property  with¬ 
out  any  accounting,  they  boast  of  their  virtues  and 
others’  vices.  Mr.  Whitney  did  just  that  and  he 
was  finally  caught. 


Faced  then  with  the  protests  of  his  low  returns 
to  producers,  he  closeted  himself  and  his  band 
secretly  for  weeks  to  hatch  up  a  Federal  pact  to 
keep  him  on  the  job  and  spread  his  burden  of  ex¬ 
travagant  spending  over  all  the  producers  of  the 
State  under  the  guise  of  an  equalization  fee. 

After  a  year  of  propaganda  and  two  State-wide 
hearings,  the  farmers  of  the  State  rejected  it.  Again 
a  modified  plan  of  the  same  thing  was  worked  up. 
Hearings  were  held  as  before.  Again  farmers  would 
have  hone  of  it.  After  a  few  months’  trial  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  protested  the  Federal  scheme  and  the 
courts  have  been  consuming  milk  money  with  it  all 
Winter  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Producer  organiza¬ 
tions  are  fighting  it. 

Now,  with  a  farm  rebellion  against  his  prize  de¬ 
ception  of  a  year  ago,  he  calls  his  cohorts  and  again 
tells  farmers  that  ruin  faces  them  in  spite  of  his 
cure-all  bargaining  agency,  unless  they  submit  to  a 
Federal  dictator  and  allow  new  deductions  for  an¬ 
other  link  in  the  middleman's  milk  chain.  To  give 
artificial  color  to  this  argument  he  used  the  power 
of  his  bargaining  agency  to  cut  the  milk  price  for 
April. 

After  the  revelations  in  the  recent  reports  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Noyes  and  Attorney  General  Bennett,  it 
would  seem  more  appropriate  for  Mr.  Sexauer  and 
his  executive  committee  associates  to  veil  their  faces 
with  shame  in  secluded  retirement  than  to  brazenly 
don  the  cloak  of  innocence  while  intriguing  to  gain 
new  powers  to  perpetuate  his  powers  to  exploit 
milk  producers  and  to  aggrandize  himself  and  his 
affiliates. 

Look  at  the  record  of  leadership  of  a  united,  pros¬ 
perous  and  confident  organization  that  fell  into  the 
grasp  of  a  selfish  band.  These  leaders  usurped  the 
members’  authority,  set  themselves  up  as  autocrats, 
divided  the  membership  into  groups,  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  Borden’s,  installed  classification,  for  18 
years  fathered  every  scheme,  petty  and  massive,  that 
has  been  proposed  to  hamper  and  discourage  dairy¬ 
men,  and  every  scheme,  big  and  little,  that  favored 
milk  dealers  and  distributors,  of  which  the  executive 
group  is  third  biggest. 

Look  briefly  at  some  of  the  items  in  the  official 
reports :  cryptic  accounts  and  muddled  books, 
vouchers  destroyed  ahead  of  the  auditors,  letters 
telling  producers  that  classification  accounts  were 
audited,  now  forced  to  admit  no  audits  were  made; 
letters  telling  that  dealers  paid  full  price,  but  audi¬ 
tors  reveal  $6,055,107.34  rebates  in  1937  alone.  Ex¬ 
penses  of  $21,530,059.98,  or  S4e  per  cwt,  of  milk, 
when  itemized  monthly  reports  seemed  to  say  that 
5.5c  per  cwt.  covered  the  expense. 

The  false  pretenses  in  the  bargaining  agency  were 
revealed  and  the  actual  domination  resulted  under 
the  price  system  adopted,  according  to  the  report 
of  Attorney  General  Bennett. 

Who  would  be  the  Federal  dictator? 

The  dictator  would  be  the  New  York  milk  mon¬ 
opoly — its  creator,  with  the  help  of  a  rubber  stamp. 

Are  these  the  things  New  York  farmers  want  to 
perpetuate  in  their  milk  business?  The  traditions  of 
the  past  respond — No! 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  prices  paid  for  3.5-pereent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  March 
are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Crowley  Milk  Co . $1.82  $0.0387 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen's  Assn.,  Inc .  1.80  .0383 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.79  .0381 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc .  1.77  .0376 

Dairymen's  League  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc...  1.365  .029 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 


February,  1938 :  , - 40-qt.  Units - , 

State  of  Origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 1.855.772  85,251  13,454 

New  Jersey  .  291.363  2,820 

Pennsylvania  .  421.457  9.412  1,131 

Vermont  .  121.587  5.692 

Connecticut  .  15,141  ... 

Maryland  .  15,029  1.656 

Ohio  .  ...  3,560 

Indiana  .  ...  S55  4,236 

Wisconsin  .  ...  500 

Massachusetts  .  9.72S  ...  ... 


Total.  February,  1938.2.730,077  109,746  18,821 

Total,  February.  1937.2.674.293  113.168  22,216 

New  York  furnished  67.9  percent  of  the  milk  and 
77.6  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  February,  1938. 


What  Farmers  Say 

ON  THE  MILK  AUDIT 

I  would  formulate  the  milk  audit  findings  as  follows: 

I. — Premeditated  deceit. 

(a)  False  testimony  saying  that  audits  of  classi¬ 
fication  are  conducted. 

(b)  First  denying  dealer  rebates,  then  admitting 
six  million  in  rebates. 

II. — Deliberate  deception  exposed. 

(a)  Fictitious  deductions  from  earning  savor  of 
bookkeeping  falsities. 

(b)  Items  in  large  figures  not  identified. 

(c)  Limit  of  credibility  exceeded. 

Such  are  discoveries  long  overdue. 

The  important  thing  is  not  the  Ernst  &  Ernst  report, 
it  is  the  use  The  R.  N.-Y.  made  of  it. 

The  important  thing  is  not  the  Bennett  report  but 
the  use  The  R.  N.-Y.  made  of  it. 

I  have  just  been  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  and  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  articles. 
He  said,  “I  think  there  is  an  explosion  coming.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  a  record  that  will  also  make 
history.  y. 


If  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  just  let  the  farmers  and 
business  alone,  and  do  things  he  could  do,  the  country 
would  go  ahead.  He  ought  never  to  have  started  this 
relief.  We  have  them  around  us  here.  Lots  of  them 
could  get  work  at  farm  wages  but  the  Government  gives 
them  so  much  more  than  the  farmer  can  pay  and  they 
only  work  three  days  a  week  at  35c  an  hour.  Some 
don’t  work  at  all  and  get  $9  every  two  weeks.  It  just 
created  a  lot  of  bums. 

I  am  a  Democrat  but  not  that  kind.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  right  to  tax  the  fellow  who  works  to  sup¬ 
port  a  bunch  of  lazy  hulks.  j.  r.  c. 


t  Potsdam,  N.  Y. — The  Keystone  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  a  National  Dairy  subsidiary,  has  announced 
that  it  has  leased  the  Brown  &  Bailey  Condensed  Milk 
Company's  plant  here.  The  company  operates  a  plant 
at  Portville,  Cattaraugus  County,  and  one  at  Lakeville. 
Livingston  County. 


I  cannot  understand  why  you  have  such  a  lot  of 
opposition  in  bringing  about  proper  conditions  for  your 
dairymen.  I  can’t  find  any  flaw  in  your  reasoning. 
Culkin  backs  you  well  in  Congress.  The  stranger 
would  suppose  that  no  form  of  beneficial  legislation 
would  be  denied  you.  Yet  you  have  to  keep  repeatedly 
hammering.  I  believe  I  begin  to  see  some  dawning  of 
better  conditions,  some  result  of  your  many  years  of 
labor. 

Today  heavy  winds  from  the  north ;  cold  and  snow 
indicated.  This  in  the  midst  of  green  fields.  Such  is 
the  West,  the  land  of  intensities  and  extremes. 

Colorado.  w.  a.  m. 
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CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON— NOW 


l  Marietta  Concrete  Corp.,  Dept.  R,  • 

■  Marietta,  Ohio. 

j  I’m  interested  in  NEW  SILO  for  Corn .  | 

,  Hay . Ensilage . for  greater  feeding  i 

,  economy  and  profits.  i 

J  Name .  I 

j  Address . . .  ' 

i  I 

l_  _  l.-  _■  _> 


Nu  if  lor  9s- 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 

The  only  soft  surface  dilators.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  &  Bruised  Teats, 
Obstructions.  Easy  to  insert.  Stay 
in  the  teat.  Accept  only  genuine 
Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 

LARGE  PACKAGE  (48  Dilators)  $1.00 
TRIAL  PACKAGE  (18  Dilators)  .50 


UDDER  BALM 

Soothing,  healing  ointment 
forudderandteats.  Possesses 
the  same  softening,  absorbing 
properties  as  the  ointment  in 
which  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
are  packed.  9  ozs.  50  cents 

UDDER  LINIMENT 

MADE  WITH  OLIVE  OIL 
A  penetrating  liquid  application 
for  the  relief  of  swelling,  inflam¬ 
mation,  congestion.  Quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed — not  sticky  or  greasy.  Of 
particular  value  to  producers  of 
certified  milk.  Pint  can  $1.00 
At  reliable  dealers 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


udder 

Uniment 


See  the  4  inch  ALL  CORK 

IIAVERLY 

HiLKCflOtEtS 

AND  THE  CLEAN  EASY  PORTABLE 

MILKER 

at  Your 
Local  Dealer 
or  at  Factory, 
East  SYRACUSE.N.Y. 


Dealers  Wanted 


kjHINMAN  MILKER 

gF  OVl  CcrWxL 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  on  New  Himnan 
Standard  Milker.  It’s  faster — milks  more 
cows  per  hour.  Less  strippings.  Low  vacuum. 
Best  ever  produced  in  our  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  150,000  Hinmans  sold. 

H1NMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


and  Gains  with  Beef  Calves 
By  R.  W.  Duck 


Probably  the  most  (Y  ,xL 

artificially  reared  of  V-If  OlX/l/l 

all  mammals  is  the 
dairy  calf.  Nature’s 
method  is  to  have 
the  calf  dropped  on 

clean  grazing  land,  the  cows  finding  such 
shelter  and  the  most  desirable  secluded 
spot  which  is  available.  The  new-born 
calf  soon  wobbles  its  way  to  the  source 
of  natural  supply,  greatest  of  all  calf 
feeds — fresh  milk  direct  from  the  udder. 
The  first  or  colostrum  milk  is  absolutely 
essential  to  produce  normal  physiologic 
reactions  in  the  body  of  the  calf.  It 
cleans  the  alimentary  tract,  stimulates 
activity,  helps  prevent  possible  infections, 
and  starts  vital  processes  of  digestion 
and  assimilation.  If  for  some  reason  such 
as  an  infected  udder,  or  possible  death  of 
the  dam,  colostrum  milk  is  not  available, 
tests  at  the  Missouri  Station  have  shown 
that  a  fairly  satisfactory  substitute  may 
be  made  by  using  six  eggs  whites  shaken 
up  with  fresh  milk  for  the  first  feeding.  It 
may  be  reduced  by  one  less  egg  at  each 
subsequent  feeding.  Some  dairymen  have 
obtained  good  results  by  adding  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  blood-meal  to  the  egg-milk  emul¬ 
sion.  The  addition  of  blood-meal  as  men¬ 
tioned  is  often  of  benefit  if  fed  to  calves 
having  common  or  non-infective  scours. 
It  is  not  a  cure  for  the  germ  type. 

Beef  Calves 

A  high  percentage  of  beef  breeding 
cows  are  bred  to  calve  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  existing  geographical  location 
and  weather  conditions  permit.  In  the 
range  country  and  on  most  farms  where 
beef  cattle  are  maintained,  the  cows 
usually  calve  out  in  the  open.  The  calf 
nurses  the  dam  as  she  runs  with  the  herd. 
On  the  big  ranches  in  the  western  cattle 
country  the  Fall  round-up  frequently  in¬ 
volves  a  triple  operation ;  the  calves  are 
weaned  by  the  simple  process  of  complete 
separation  from  their  mothers.  There  is 
no  gradual  drying  off  or  milking  a  range 
cow  and  infective  udder  trouble  is  almost 
unknown.  The  calves  are  ear-marked  and 
branded,  and  the  bull  calves  castrated.  All 
this  happens  to  the  calf  on  the  same  day, 
and  great  is  the  bawling  thereof.  How¬ 
ever,  such  is  the  sturdy  hardiness  of  these 
range-bred  youngsters  that  bad  results  or 
sickness  seldom  follow.  In  addition  to 
this  triple  operation  some  also  vaccinate 
against  black-leg  at  this  time. 

Nature’s  next  source  of  feed  for  the 
calf,  under  natural  grazing  conditions,  is 
grass.  With  expansion  of  the  first  stom¬ 
ach  or  rumen,  as  the  calf  grows,  it  eats 
roughage  in  increasing  amounts,  in  such 
quantities  as  its  system  demands,  if  same 
is  available.  Later  this  may,  and  pref¬ 
erably  should  be,  supplemented  by  creep 
feeding  grain.  This  is  especially  true 
where  it  is  intended  to  finish  the  calves 
later  right  at  the  source  of  production. 
The  high  rate  of  efficiency  and  low  cost 
of  gains  under  such  a  system  was  fully 
discussed  in  an  outline  of  the  Minnesota 
work  along  this  line  of  feeding  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  issue  of  February 
12,  1938,  page  118. 

Previous  summaries  have  also  been 
given  of  my  visits  to  Sni-A-Bar  Farms, 
Grain  Valley,  Mo.,  which,  in  co-operation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  University  of  Missouri,  follow  the 
practice  of  creep  feeding  their  Shorthorn 
calves  while  nursing  their  dams.  The 
value  of  this  system,  as  it  deals  with  the 
problem  of  self-feeding  calves  in  dry  lot 
after  they  have  been  fed  grain  while  suck¬ 
ing  their  dams,  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
test  conducted  at  Sni-A-Bar  Farms  from 
November  24,  1931,  to  May  10,  1932,  a 
period  of  168  days. 

Records  and  Results 

Twenty-seven  steer  calves  were  used  in 
this  test.  The  Winter  feed  record  of  their 


dams  should  be  mentioned.  In  addition 
to  pasture,  their  average  feed  per  head 
from  January  8  to  April  30  was  130 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal.  From  Janu¬ 
ary  11  to  March  3,  total  of  702  pounds 
of  Atlas  sorgo  fodder ;  from  March  3  to 
April  29,  434  pounds  of  mixed  hay  and 
1,921  pounds  of  corn  silage  from  Febru¬ 
ary  9  to  April  30.  With  silage  worth  $4, 
hay  at  $8,  fodder  at  $2.50  and  cottonseed 
meal  at  $20  per  ton,  the  Winter  feed  cost 
per  cow,  exclusive  of  pasture,  was  $9.49. 

The  steer  calves  were  approximately  53 
days  old  when  placed  in  dry  lot  and  given 
access  to  grain  and  alfalfa  hay.  The 
grain  ration  fed  from  November  24  to 
March  15  (112  days)  consisted  of  two 
parts  shelled  corn  and  one  part  whole 
oats.  During  the  last  56  days  the  grain 
ration  was  composed  of  shelled  corn  five 
parts,  and  pea  sized  linseed  oilmeal  one 
part.  The  calves  were  allowed  to  nurse 
their  dams  twice  daily  in  the  period  under 
observation.' 

The  average  initial  weight  of  the  calves 


was  151.9  pounds.  At  the  end  of  the 
168-day  period  their  average  weight  was 
488.3  pounds,  which  represented  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  two  pounds  per  head. 
They  consumed  during  this  period  an 
average  daily  ration  per  head  in  pounds : 
corn  2.93,  oats  1.31,  linseed  meal  .30,  al¬ 
falfa  hay  1.12,  The  total  feed  cost  of  the 
calves  per  head  was  $7.54,  with  feeds  at 
the  following  prices  :  corn  40c  per  bushel, 
oats  30c  per  bushel,  linseed  meal  $30  per 
ton,  alfalfa  hay  $12  per  ton.  The  value 
per  cwt.  of  these  calves  on  May  10  was 
only  $5.50,  which  gives  them  a  value  per 
head  in  the  lot  of  $26,86.  This  leaves  a 
return  per  steer  for  the  keep  of  the  cows 
of  $19,32.  If  the  cow  cost  of  $9.49  is 
deducted  it  leaves  a  net  of  $9.83  per  cow. 
One  of  the  best  cattlemen  I  have  ever 
known  once  told  me  that  year-in-and- 
year-out  he  was  well  satisfied  if  their  cow 
herd  returned  an  average  net  profit  of 
$10  per  head. 

Steer  Returns 

The  profit  on  the  beef  breeding  herd 
is  just  the  amount  represented  in  the 
calf  over  and  above  all  expenses,  assum¬ 
ing  manure  value  equals  cost  of  labor  and 
overhead.  There  is  an  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  intangible  factor  relative  to  beef 
cattle  operations,  especially  as  they  are 
applied  to  eastern  conditions,  which  is 
that  the  type  and  quality  of  the  feeder 


calves  so  produced 
are  decidedly  superi¬ 
or  to  average  avail¬ 
able  supply.  Also  it 
is  usually  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  good 
type  feeder  calves  in  less  than  carload 
lots. 

The  year  1931-1932  was  quite  unfavor¬ 
able  in  its  ratio  for  beef  prices  to  grain 
Prices,  about  comparable  to  those  of  the 
past  Winter  of  1937-1938.  The  year 
1930-1931  at  Sni-A-Bar  Farms  on  com¬ 
parable  test  work,  the  return  per  steer  for 
the  keep  of  the  cow  was  $27.85,  and  the 
cost  of  the  cow’s  winter  feed  was  $10.78. 

So  often  one  hears  that  New  York  is 
not  a  corn-producing  State  and  therefore 
not  suited  for  beef,  pork  or  lamb  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  easily  refuted  by  statistics 
which  show  we  produce  some  of  the  best 
and  heaviest  yielding  corn  in  America. 
However,  oats  and  barley  are  available 
in  most  sections  where  corn  is  not  raised. 
I  was  therefore  especially  interested  in 
Branaman’s  work  at  the  Michigan  Sta¬ 
tion  when  I  came  back  from  the  Central 
West  in  1932.  Ten  calves  were  being  fed 
in  each  of  three  lobs  comparing  ground 
barley,  shelled  corn  and  ground  oats,  sup¬ 
plemented  with  linseed  cake  and  using 


corn  silage  and  alfalfa  for  roughage. 

The  calves  had  an  initial  weight  of 
a  little  over  400  pounds  per  head  and  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  silage  they  would  clean  up 
readily  twice  daily  ;  alfalfa  hay  was  kept 
before  them  in  racks.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  bonemeal  and  salt  was  kept  before 
them  in  boxes.  Approximately  one  pound 
of  pea-sized  linseed  cake  was  fed  to  each 
seven  pounds  of  grain.  About  six  pounds 
of  this  grain  mixture  per  calf  per  day 
was  fed  during  the  first  56  days,  eight 
pounds  the  next  42  days,  10.5  pounds  the 
next  56  days,  and  14  pounds  the  last  42 
days. 

The  ground  barley  group  gained  an 
average  of  2.16  pounds  per  head  daily 
for  the  entire  period ;  the  shelled  corn 
group  .03  pounds,  and  the  ground  oats 
group  2.04  pounds.  The  feed  required 
per  100  pounds  of  gain  was  377.1  pounds 
barley  and  57.4  pounds  linseed  cake ;  the 
shelled  corn  requirement  was  413.2 
pounds  and  61.3  pounds  linseed  cake ; 
while  the  ground  oats  group  required  401 
pounds  oats  and  61  pounds'  linseed  cake. 
The  roughage  requirement  for  the  bar¬ 
ley  fed  calves  was  720.7  pounds  silage 
per  100  pounds  of  grain  produced,  and 
139.2  pounds  of  hay.  The  shelled  corn 
group  required  769.9  pounds  silage,  and 
147  pounds  alfalfa  hay  per  cwt.  gain.  The 
calves  receiving  ground  oats  required 
766.4  pounds  silage  and  153.5  pounds  hay 
for  a  similar  gain. 


These  Hereford  steer  calves  are  part  of  a  load  of  60  head  shipped  from  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards  by  Palmer  J.  Watkins,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.  They  were  run  on  pasture 
during  the  Summer,  and  since  Fall  until  January,  when  this  picture  teas  taken,  have 
been  receiving  corn  and  cob  meal,  silage  and  hay,  all  feed  home  groion. 


Left  —  One  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breeding  females  owned  by  Frank  S.  Hayden,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.  They  are  wintered  on 
mixed  hay  and  pea-vine  silage,  and  came  through  the  Winter  in  excellent  breeding  condition,  as  shown  by  the  one  in  foreground. 
Right  —  This  five-year-old  purebred  Guernsey  cow,  with  her  last  calf,  is  owned  by  F.  C.  Walkley,  Castile,  Wyoming  County, 
A.  Y.  She  teas  co-twinned  with  a  bull  and  is  a  so-called  “ free  martin."  She  has  produced  three  exceptionally  fine  calves,  and 
is  an  outstanding  producer.  If  “ free  martins"  have  been  carried  in  separate  foetal  envelopes,  ivhich  averages  about  one  in 

J.00,  they  may  conceive  and  produce  normally. 
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SWINE 

From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Come  New  England’s  Finest  Feeding  Pigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed.  6-7  wks.  $4.50;  8-9  wks.  $5.00; 
10  wks.  extras  $5.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  1.  DAILEY. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds.  P.  China’s,  Berks,  Durocs,  Chesters. 
Hamps..  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs.  $4.00;  8  weeks. 
$5.  30  lbs.,  $6:  40  lbs.,  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  service  boars  of  select  breeding,  immunized  for 
cholera,  ready  for  heavy  service.  Cross  your  sows  on 
these  fine  young  hoars,  it  will  increase  your  litters  and 
strengthen  the  vitality  of  your  pigs.  A  fine  lot  of  bred 
gilts  due  to  farrow  in  March  and  April.  8  weeks  old 
pigs  after  March  15th.  Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  BETHESDA.  MARYLAND 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ,  .  . 

Chester,  White,  O.  I.  C.,  Yorkshire  crossed.  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire,  Poland,  Durec,  Hampshire  crosses;  6.  8.  10.  12 
weeks  old.  Ship  2  or  more  at  $4.50,  $5.  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50 
ea.  Triple  vaccination  if  desired  50c  ea.  Selected  young 
boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all  ages. 
Chas  Davis,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

WALTER  LUX  is  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-Whltes  cross  or  the  Berkshlre-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feedei-s  that  make  large  Hogs— 

6-7  weeks  old,  S4.50  each.  8  weeks  old,  $4.75  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  .  .  . 

Registered — purebred  farrowed  from'  out- 
standing  sows  early  March.  Fine  young  breed- 
ing  boars.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS  Midlothian,  Virginia 

ru  T  D  n  P  D  PV  ADC  Several  fancy  Durocs,  8 
H  w  Tv  vJ  v.  D  U  /\I\D  months  old,  weighing 
175-200.  CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass, 
a 

Purebred  Spotted  Poland  China  Pigs — A  few  choice 
boars  8  wks.  old  $10.00,  crated.  Papers  furnished. 

PAUL  DRUMM  -  N1VERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N,  SCIPI0  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

fl  1  p  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Unre- 
U.  1.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  K.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  ¥• 

FOR  SALE  —  October  thoroughbred  Berkshire  pigs. 

J.  WALTER  BRENDLE,  -  LITTLESTOWN.  PA. 

CAD  C A  1  PI  Registered  BERKSHIRE  FALL  GILTS. 

run  OHLC.  WILLIAM  H.  PRICE  -  Barton,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  2  months  old.  Dandies, 
males,  $10;  females,  $5.  Special  price  on  litter  lots. 

O.  H.  RILEY,  -  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 

■— WTJREBRF.D  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL.  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

poCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
U  Males.  $10.;  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  Hlghgate  Center.  Vermont 

BEST  REGISTERED  —  English  Fox  and  Coonhound 
puppies  money  can  buy.  Also  Irish  Terriers. 

GATES,  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Shepherd  Pups 

IJREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
U  dies.  BARLOW  FARM,  SUGAR  GROVE,  PENNA. 

GREAT  DANES  —  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies,  all 
ages.  FARMH0LM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups Kelw“Ti^r" 

PEDIGREED  Wirehaired  Foxterrier  Bred.  Ch.  Blood 
Lines.  SUNNYSIDE  KENNELS,  CARMEL,  N.  Y. 

/"’’/YT  T  ire  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
LlVJLLdT/O  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.T. 

Pedigreed  COLLIES 

BEAUTIFUL  Collie  Pupplea—  Eligible  for  Registration, 
a*  MRS.  R.  P.  FRANCIS,  R.  3,  Middleport,  New  York 

Cowdogs,  English  Shepherd  FRADNe?hEiS  nmayson’ 

SCOTTISH  TERRIER  PUPPIES — Pedigreed,  shipped 
on  approval.  Springdale  Kennels,  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  Instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 

ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  —  Eligible  to  registry,  $25. 
*■  EDGEW00D  FARM.  -  TROY.  PENNA. 

RABBITS 

IVIMTCn  f  BOO  RABBITS  PER  MONTH  — 

yy  ly  I  ril  *  7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any 

breed,  premium  paid  year 
round.  H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J 

FRENCH  LOPEARED  RABBITS  —  FOR  SALE. 
ANTHONY  GRUBER,  EAST  ISLIP,  L.  |„  N.  Y. 

GOATS  | 

PUREBRED  SAANEN  BUCK  KIDS  —  offered  at  re¬ 
duced  prices  if  taken  while  under  2  months  old. 
Descriptions  and  prices  sent  upon  request. 

MEADOW  RIDGE  GOAT  DAIRY  -  DERBY.  N.  Y. 

SAANENS  -  NUBIANS  -  T0GGENBURGS.  Stamp 
brings  list  for  sale.  Blood  Tested. 

H-BAR-N  GOAT  DAIRY  RANCH,  MILFORD.  PA. 

READ  “GOAT  FARMING”- — The  beginner’s  booklet. 
Price  25c.  MINKDALE  FARM.  NEWTOWN.  CONN. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Any  quantity,  at  once.  Will  pay  60c  each,  delivered 
_ _ Nine  to  fifteen  ounces.  Payments  prompt. 

ROCKLAND  FARM,  -  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

j  Miscellaneous 

FINEST  QUALITY  EASTERN  MINK-Selection 
“  now  assures  choicest  animals  for  breeding  stock. 
Reasonably  priced,  with  potential  profit  opportunity 
Inquiries  solicited.  HARRY  WHITE,  Peekskill,  N.  y! 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  ; 

Credits  and  Costs 

The  average  cost  of  the  grains  used 
that  year  was  75c  per  cwt.  Linseed  meal 
was  $30  per  ton,  silage  $3.50,  alfalfa  $10. 
Hogs'  were  used  to  follow  the  calves,  and 
received  some  tankage  supplement,  cost¬ 
ing  $1.50  per  cwt.  The  pork  so  pro¬ 
duced  was  credited  at  $3  per  cwt.  Feed 
prices  at  present  are  approximately  dou¬ 
ble  the  figures  mentioned,  except  rough- 
age  which  is  fairly  comparable  to  former 
years. 

Based  on  the  figures  mentioned  the 
feed  cost  of  100  pounds’  gain  produced 
was  $5.65  for  the  barley  group ;  $6.10 
for  the  corn-fed  calves,  and  $6.03  for 
those  receiving  ground  oats.  During  late 
Winter  and  early  Spring  of  1938  oats 
averaged  $2  per  ton  higher  than  corn,  and 
barley  $8  higher,  which  if  figured  at  pur¬ 
chased  prices  would  have  a  material  in¬ 
fluence  on  cost  of  production  at  present 
price  levels.  The  pork  credits  per  cwt. 
gain  of  the  calves  was  six  cents  in  the 
barley  and  oat  groups,  and  20  cents  with 
the  corn-fed  calves. 

The  net  feed  cost  per  cwt.  allowing 
for  pork  credit  at  feed  prices  quoted  was 
then  $5.59  for  the  barley-fed  calves ;  $5.90 
for  those  receiving  corn,  and  $5.97  for 
the  oat  group.  Assuming  an  initial  cost 
per  cwt.  in  the  lots  of  $7.75,  the  total 
cost  of  the  calves  plus  feed  would  be 
about  $55.54  each.  Their  average  neces¬ 
sary  selling  price  to  break  even,  crediting 
pork,  would  then  be  not  far  from  $6.78 
per  cwt. 

Optimum  Protein 

On  reporting  relative  to  the  optimum 
amount  of  protein  for  yearling  steers  a 
significant  statement  is  contained  in  Prof. 
R.  B.  Hinman’s  report  of  the  recent  work 
along  this  line  of  investigation,  wherein 
be  says :  “This  year  again  the  steers  were 
grade  Shorthorns  purchased  on  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  market  for  us  by  the  Producers’ 
Commission  Association.  As  in  former 
years,  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  local 
steers  which  were  sufficiently  uniform  as 
to  size  and  weight  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  for  experimental  animals,  and  with 
this  in  mind,  we  again  went  to  the  stock 
yards  for  our  animals.” 

This  is  only  one  of  many  such  instances 
I  have  frequently  encountered  in  New 
York  State  indicating  the  excellent  po¬ 
tential  market  for  feeders  of  desired  type, 
weight  and  conformation,  carrying  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  blood  of  one  of  the  three 
beef  breeds,  viz.,  Aberdeen-Angus,  Here¬ 
ford  or  Scotch  Shorthorn  blood.  These 
make  the  beef  desired. 

At  this  year’s  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
“Bob”  presented  data  summarizing  six 
trials  relative  to  this  important  investi¬ 
gational  problem.  The  steers  so  fed  had 
an  average  approximate  initial  weight  of 
650  pounds,  and  show  that  their  feed  re¬ 
quirement  to  produce  100  pounds’  gain 
for  a  100-day  period  was  in  pounds : 
shelled  corn  (alone)  616.17,  mixed  hay 
262.50,  minerals  2.22.  The  protein  sup¬ 
plement  used  in  all  cases  was  equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  linseed  and  cottonseed  meal. 
When  this  was  fed  to  the  extent  of  .5 
daily,  in  addition  to  the  basal  corn  and 
hay  ration  the  feed  requirement  per  cwt. 
gain  was :  shelled  corn  611.96  pounds, 
protein  supplement  25.66  pounds,  mixed 
bay  242.91  pounds,  and  minerals  2.80 
pounds.  When  the  daily  allowance  of 
protein  supplement  was  doubled  the  feed 
requirement  per  cwt.  gain  was :  shelled 
corn  273.09  pounds,  protein  supplement 
41.28  pounds,  mixed  hay  235.50  pounds, 
minerals  2.15  pounds.  The  group  which 
received  a  daily  ration  of  1.5  protein  sup¬ 
plement  had  an  average  feed  requirement 
per  cwt.  gain  of :  shelled  corn  533.5 
pounds,  protein  supplement  55.76  pounds, 
mixed  hay  203.62  pounds,  minerals  1.65 
pounds.  Another  group  received  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2.25  pounds  protein  supplement 
daily,  and  required  576.7  pounds  shelled 
corn,  103.8  pounds  supplement,  138.2 
pounds  hay  per  cwt.  gain 

The  largest  daily  gain,  an  average  of 
2.7  pounds,  was  made  by  the  group  re¬ 
ceiving  1.5  pounds  protein  supplement 
daily.  Their  feed  requirement  per  cwt. 
gain  while  lower  was  more  expensive  due 
to  the  average  increased  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  supplement. 


Thin  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  between  the  age  of  six 
and  seven  years  she  had  a  calf  last  July 
and  has  been  a  heavy  milker  ever  since, 
butt  I  noticed  she  has  been  getting  quite 
thin  lately.  She .  gets  the  best  of  alfalfa 
and  dairy  grains  twice  a  day.  I  can’t 
imagine  why  she  should  be  so  thin ;  she 
has  just  been  tested  by  the  State,  as  is 
the  rule  every  year  and  passed  the  test. 
She  seems  to  be  in  perfect  health  in  every 
way  with  the  exception  of  that  s.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  the  cow  has  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  a  pail,  wire,  etc.,  somewhere 
embedded  in  her  internal  organs.  If  such 
is  the  case  it  is  very  difficult  and  often 
impossible  -to  successfully  treat  her  for 
its  removal.  r.  w.  d. 


Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

MONDAY,  MAY  2nd,  1938 

6  Selected  Bulls  •  45  Beautiful  Females 

Consisting  of  the  Choice  Selection  from  Maryland’s  Outstanding  Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Herds. 

Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  particulars. 

JOS.  M.  VIAL,  Secretary,  W.  ALAN  McGREGOR,  Sale  Manager, 

College  Park,  Maryland  Worton,  Maryland 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

ABERDEEN  >  ANGUS  CATTLE 

We  are  offering  at  this  time  a  few  choice  bulls 
and  heifers.  These  cattle  are  real  foundation 
material  for  the  man  wanting  quality  Angus  of 
the  Better  kind.  Priced  so  you  can  afford  them. 
Herd  Federally  Accredited. 

BETHEL  FARM  Inc., 

PINE  PLAINS.  (DUTCHESS  CO.)  NEW  YORK 

WANTED  l 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

REGISTERED  CATTLE 

Full  Particulars.  Box  5287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


A  N  GU  S  VC^  W  S 

Bred  or  with  calf  at  foot.  Will  sell  singly  or  the  lot. 
For  sale  at  beef  prices. 

I.  G.  LYON  .  B00NT0N,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  I 

10  Commercial  Angus  2-Year-Old  Heifers 

All  Briarcliff  breeding.  Ready  to  calve  this  Spring  to 
service  of  registered  son  of  Briarcliif  Protestor,  which 
is  also  for  sale.  Attractive  price  for  the  lot. 
Bloodtested  and  Accredited. 

HAMLET  HILL  FARM  -  SALISBURY.  CONN. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

AKDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON.  MD. 


3  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  FEMALES  in  Ithaca.  May  9th  Sale. 

Two  are  daughters  of  Pridemere  or  Wheatland  2, 
1st  Prize  Bull  at  Okla.,  Texas  and  N.  Y.  State 
Fairs.  CLAYTON  TAYLOR  •  Lawtons,  New  York 


AY  RSHIRES 


For  Most  4Mi  Ik 


Big,  economical  producers 
of  4%,  premium  milk 

Write  for  literature 
and  list  of  breeders. 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Yt. 


RAISE  AYRSHIRES 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  bred.  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs. 
of  4.1%  milk  in  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

E  ||  FOQTPR  barton, 
c.  n •  rusicK/  newyork 


Lass  of  Cragden’s  King 

Two  year  old  son  of  Bass  of  Cragden  who  was  State 
champion  as  Junior  four  year  old  from  1929  to  1934 
Class  C,  365  days.  Sound,  healthy.  T.  B  tested.  $125. 
HAROLD  ASHWORTH  -  HEUVELTON,  N.  Y. 


|  GUERNSEYS  | 

FRITZLYN  GUERNSEYS 

I  Special  offering  of  bull  calves  from  1  ■ 
month  to  10  months  of  age.  Adv.  Reg.  I 
dams  by  high-production  May  Rose  sires,  I 
Accredited  for  T.B.  &  Bang's  Disease.  See  I 
them  or  write  for  full  information. 

WM.  F.  FRETZ  -  Pipersville,  Pa.  I 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  kigh-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


GUERNSEY  CALVES 

Sired  by  Cathedral  King’s  Caesar,  out  of  Reservation 
Patty  AR.  and  a  daughter  of  Highland  Magellan. 

Green  Tree  Farms,  419  Woodbridge  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


QUALITY  OFFERING! 

Registered  Jersey  Females 

any  age  some  springing.  Yearling  show  bull,  bull  calves, 
Sybils  and  Nobels. 

Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Inspection  Invited. 
L.  D.  COWDEN  -  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


MORE  PROFIT 
WITH  BELGIANS 

The  Draft 
Breed  Supreme 

Communities  using 
Belgian  Stallions 
find  that  the  result 
is  a  more  uniform 
colt  crop.  Breeders, 
farmers  and  com¬ 
mercial  buyers  pay 
more  for  the  long 
wearing,  easy  keeping,  kind  disposition, 
early  maturing  qualities  typical  of  America’s 
fastest  growing  breed. 

Get  the  High  Dollar  for  Your  Colt  Crop. 
Write  for  the  1938  Belgian  Review.  Address 

J.  D.  Conner,  Jr.,  Secy.-Treas.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

THE  BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSE 
CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


FOR  SALE!  .  .  . 

Outstanding  pair  matched  bays,  4-yr.-old.  Blocky  Bel¬ 
gian  farm  chunks,  wt.  2900,  sound,  price  $500.  Matched 
pair  Blocky  Belgian  chunks,  bays,  5  &  6,  mare  &  gel¬ 
ding  mare,  believed  in  foal,  wt.  2700,  $450.  Pair  iron 
gray  Percheron  geldings,  4  &  5,  wt.  2700,  $375.  Grey 
gelding,  7  yrs.,  wt.  1250.  $160.  Pair  3-yr.-old  Belgian 
geldings,  roan  &  bay,  wt.  2600,  $350.  3-yr.-old  Belgian 
mare  colt,  red  roan,  $150.  Purebred  registered  3-yr.old 
iron  grey  Percheron  stud,  $350.  These  are  native  horses 
and  priced  delivered. 

EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm.  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

“The  Good  Kind” 

No  better  selection  in  America.  Come  to  see  them 
now  and  be  convinced.  Priced  to  sell.  Terms  to 
responsible  parties.  Will  deliver  any  place  in  United 
States,  or  to  the  Canadian  border. 

A.  W.  GREEN.  -  MIDDLEFIELD.  OHIO 

35  miles  east  of  Cleveland  on  Route  No.  87. 

At  Stud  Percheron  Stallions 

Grand  Champion  LOCARNO,  imported,  grey,  fee 
$50.00:  CAY  ALTER  II,  EGOTIST  and  LAGOS  breed¬ 
ing.  fee  $25.00:  KONCARCALYPS.  the  breed’s  greatest 
living  sire — closed  book.  Only  blood  tested  mares  ac¬ 
cepted  for  service.  MADREY  FARM,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Two  young  Percheron  Stallions  of  Laet,  Baryton. 
Dragon  breeding  ready  for  Show  and  Service.  A  few 
select  registered  mares.  Imported  and  American  bred, 
bred  to  our  herd  sires — Belmont’s  Captain,  a  grandson 
of  Dragon,  and  Kalix,  a  son  of  the  noted  Koncarcalyps. 
ERNEST  C.  BELL  -  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  /—  BELGIAN  STALLION 

chestnut  with  silver  mane  and  tail,  foaled  July  ll,  1934, 
No.  206431.  Grandson  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Grand 
Champion  at  the  National  Show  two  years  in  succession. 

J.  G.  WHITNEY,  61  Strathmore  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE!  BELGIANS  SfUiSB 

Sorrels  and  Roans.  The  best  in  the  east.  Come  and  be 
convinced.  Reasonably  priced.  Satisfaction  with  every 
sale.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  .  .  Beaver,  Pa. 

AT  STUD—  Registered  Belgian  Stallions 

one  imported  Sorrel  with  light  mane  and  tail;  one  Am¬ 
erican  bred  Roan;  also  a  few  choice  imported  mares  for 
sale.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE! —  Pair  Matched  Black  20Tdr‘  Mares 

Pair  8  year  old  Geldings,  and  other  work  horses.  BROAD 
MEADOWS  FARM,  20  Virginia  Road,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

rAD  Ot|  r  Purebred  BELGIAN  STALLION. 

"K  ijrlljLi  Farceur  Breeding.  Ready  for 
service.  For  particulars  write — 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 

HtavjiHandpwoightazVrUiSfcnt 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa 

l ■  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS. 

2|to  5  years.  Grandsons  of  Hesitations.  3  are  blacks 
w  2  dark  greys.  B.  C.  D0TTERER  -  Mill  Hall,  Pa, 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 

t*  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

.*.  HEREFORDS  ,\  | 

Brookvale  Farm  Herefords 

Four  yearling  bulls  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  sired 
by  WHR  bulls;  one  long  yearling  by  Windsor  Domino 
2.  a  real  show  prospect.  Twelve  young  cows,  several 
with  calves  by  side  and  bred  again:  three  yearling 
heifers.  Write  for  sale  list  or  come  and  see  this  good 
group  of  cattle. 

W.  E.  CARTER,  SUPT.  .  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

millllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllli 

Sell  Your^sss^ 


Surplus  Stock 

I  IV  H breeders  have  found  that 

m)  IVA  a  ^tle  advertisement  on  this 
®  *  page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 

customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


I 
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MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

Operated  under  strict  Massachusetts  Laws 
—  Mutually  Owned  by  Depositors,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ample  Protective  Safeguards. 
Any  Amount  Accepted  up  to  $4,000  in 
one  name  or  $8,000  in  two  names 
(Jomt  Account). 

We  have  no  stockholders.  All  depositors 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  bank’s  earn¬ 
ings.  Wherever  you  live,  open  your 
account,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money,  by  mail. 

•  Saving  by  mail  with  us  is  quick,  easy, 

;  safe,  private.  $1  opens  an  account.  Divi- 
:  dends  credited  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more. 

Deposits  go  on  interest  the  15th  of 
each  month. 


Write  for  Full 
Particulars 


sww&SSb 


Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 
PROTECT  You? 


A.n  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 
Write  us  today  for  information. 


AGENTS :  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


XJoux  ijome  in 

Suincuie 


There  are  plenty  reasons  why 
folks  like  to  stay  at  the  Syracuse. 
It’s  homey  ...  in  atmosphere  and 
service.  You’ll  fin d  the  rooms 
clean  and  comfortable,  the  food 
excellent  .  . .  and  every  one  eager 
to  make  your  stay  “just  like 
home”.  Rooms  from  $3.00  Single. 


OIL 

ill 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 

Fay  B.  Mareness,  Mgr. 


HELP 

KIDNEYS  PASS 
3  LBS.  A  DAY 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  oontain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  Most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a 
day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  cause 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling, 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  sucessfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  Miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Dot  Doan’s  Pills. 


BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub,  Pedestal 
Basin,  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  E. 

E.  SCHLOSSMAN.  545  THIRD  AVE..  NEW  YORK 


RdLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wi« 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c,  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


All  day  the  rain  has  fallen  steadily, 

Like  lines  of  silver  etched  upon  the 
sky ; 

The  pavements  gleam  like  mirrors — pools 
of  light 

Reflecting  shadowy  forms  of  passers-by. 


T  wilight 


The  trees  stand  wraith-like,  veiled  in 
scarves  of  mist ; 

Above  the  hills  the  leaden  clouds  lie 
low, 

Yet  in  this  twilight  hour,  between  the 
clouds 

One  little  rift  reveals  the  sunset  glow. 

— Gwen  Castle 


Sunbonnet  May  Basket 

You  can  make  cunning  little  May  bas¬ 
kets  in  the  form  of  sunbonnets.  The  shape 
of  the  brim  is  shown  at  “a”  and  the 
shape  of  the  crown  at  “b.” 

Cut  the  two  pieces  from  crepe  paper 
and  paste  the  brim  to  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  to  stiffen  it.  Paste  the  curved 
edge  of  the  crown  over  the  inside  curve 
of  the  brim,  folding  it  in  pleats  on  the 


middle  of  the  brim  to  make  it  fit ;  then 
gather  the  straight  edge  of  the  brim  to¬ 
gether  with  a  needle  and  thread.  Now 
paste  two  long  strips  of  crepe  paper  on 
the  sunbonnet,  and  tie  them  in  a  little 
bow  at  their  ends  so  that  they  can  be 
hung  over  a  door  knob.  G.  A.  r. 


Quilting  Directions 

No  doubt  many  women  have  made  quilt 
tops  during  Winter  and  yet  hesitate  to 
attempt  to  do  the  quilting  and  finishing. 
So  detailed  plans  for  this  part  may  be 
acceptable. 

First  a  suitable  lining  should  be  chosen. 
Some  use  a  color  which  occurs  in  the 
patchwork  but  I  think  a  white  or  un¬ 
bleached  lining  shows  a  nicer  quilted  ef¬ 
fect.  One  can  use  a  soft  grade  of  the 
cheaper  muslins  and  sew  breadths  to¬ 
gether  as  seams  do  not  show  when  quilt¬ 
ing  is  done.  Make  the  lining  at  least 
two  inches  larger  than  top  on  all  sides  to 
use  when  pinning  to  frames 

The  interlining  should  be  of  cotton  bat¬ 
ting  without  glazing  and  not  more  than 
IV2  pounds  to  a  full-sized  quilt.  Lovely 
bats  which  open  to  quilt  size  are  to  be 
had  in  large  stores.  The  best  cotton  in- 
I  sures  ease  in  doing  fine  quilting. 

Pin  lining  to  rug  and  spread  cotton 
evenly.  If  top  is  folded  and  unrolled  as 
•spread  out  the  cotton  will  not  be  dis¬ 
placed.  Pin  or  baste  the  three  together 
quite  closely  and  then  attach  one  side  to 
the  strip  of  cloth  that  is  tacked  to  a  long 
frame.  Now  roll  up  all  but  about  one- 
third  onto  first 'frame  and  pin  other  side 
to  opposite  frame  and  use  shorter  sticks 
for  ends.  When  firmly  clamped  at  cor¬ 
ners  the  quilt  can  be  moved  where  needed 
and  uses  much  less  space. 

As  you  quilt,  you  roll  up  that  finished 
and  unroll  more  so  as  to  keep  working 
space  narrow  and  finished  side  protected. 
Some  do  nice  work  on  hoops,  but  I  like 
frames  best  because  work  gets  less  han¬ 
dling. 

Suitable  quilting  designs  are  impor¬ 
tant.  If  quilt  top  is  elaborate,  parallel 
lines  or  small  squares  are  always  digni¬ 
fied.  If  top  is  plainer,  the  design  can  be 
followed  at  seams  and  good  motifs  quilted 
in  plain  spaces.  If  your  quilt  is  of  a 
colonial  design,  by  all  means  try  to  get 
quilting  ideas  from  a  real  old  quilt — we 
do  not  seem  to  improve  on  them. 

A  short  fine  needle  and  fine  thread 
should  be  used  and,  of  course,  very  fine 
and  even  stitches.  A  binding  of  double 
bias  hemmed  down  by  hand  is  the  only 
proper  edge  finish. 

Do  not  leave  your  tops  unfinished,  but 
try  your  hand  at  quilting  and  you  will 
be  repaid.  It  is  a  crime  to  make  up  a 
good  top  by  tying  it.  A.  I.  L. 


New  Housedress  for  Spring 

Will  slip  covers  wash?  The  answer  is 
yes — even  for  the  glazed  chintz.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  lovely  Summer  house 
fabrics  are  being  practical  as  well  as  fan¬ 
ciful  in  creating  the  new  materials,  and 
when  proper  laundering  methods  are  used 
slip  covers  made  of  any  of  them  can  be 
thoroughly  cleaned.  With  many  mate¬ 
rials  there  is  a  guarantee  of  washability 
and  color-fastness,  and  this  year  a  new 
process  has  been  developed  by  which  even 
glazed  chintz  is  made  a  tubbable  fabric. 
But  those  which  do  not  carry  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  ordinary  tubbing  need  not  be  put 
out  of  the  running  for  they,  too.  can  be 
washed  by  a  new  technique  called  dry- 
suds  cleaning  which  may  be  used  for  up¬ 
holstery,  carpeting,  grass  or  fiber  rugs, 
window  shades,  linoleums,  walls  and 
woodwork. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  a  soap  jelly 
of  mild  soap.  Shave  bar  soap  until  you 
have  a  cupful,  then  add  10  cups  of  hot 
water  and  let  the  two  merge  at  the  hack 
of  the  stove.  When  the  soap  is  all  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  mixture  has  cooled,  you 
will  have  a  firm  jelly,  all  ready  for  work. 
It  can  also  be  made  of  any  mild  packaged 
soap  by  dissolving  a  cup  of  flakes  or  beads 
or  chips  in  10  cups  of  hot  water.  This, 
too,  must  be  cooled  before  it  is  used. 

Transfer  a  cup  of  the  jelly  into  a  bowl 
and  whip  it  to  a  froth  with  an  egg  beater, 
or  an  electric  mixer  if  you  have  one. 
When  the  suds  is  stiff  and  dry  apply  to 
most  fabrics  with  a  small  brush  that 
has  been  merely  dampened  and  not  satu¬ 
rated  with  water. 

Dry-sudsing  upholstered  furniture  is  a 
wise  Spring  precaution  whether  you  plan 
to  cover  the  chairs  and  sofa  with  slip 
covers  or  not.  The  technique  is  exactly 
the  same  as  for  the  chintz.  Colors  that 
have  become  drab  with'  ingrained  dust 
will  have  new  brilliance  and  those  ugly 
stains  where  heads  touched  the  backs  of 
chairs  will  disappear.  Besides  adding 
loveliness  to  the  furniture,  the  cleaning 
will  help  discourage  moths. 

After  you  have  swept  or  vacuumed 
your  rug,  apply  well-beaten  soap  jelly 
with  a  brush,  then  scrape  as  much  of  the 
suds  from  the  rug  as  you  can  witli  the 
back  of  a  knife.  You  may  have  to  go 
over  it  several  times,  but  when  most  of 
it  has  been  removed,  get  into  action  with 
moistened  sponges,  and  finally  with  the 
dry  cloth.  As  very  little  water  is  used, 
the  back  of  the  rug  should  not  become 
moistened,  and  the  washing  may  he  done 
on  the  floor  without  affecting  the  wood. 
It  is  easier  to  do  small  scatter  rugs  on  a 
kitchen  table,  and  if  you  can  rig  up  a 
long  table  by  placing  boards  over  a  pair 
of  saw  horses,  you  can  do  the  larger  rugs 
over  such  an  arrangement  with  greater 
comfort  than  when  they  are  on  the  floor. 


Dry  Sudsing  an  Upholstered  Chair 


April  23, 

Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners 

The  Handicraft  Group  seems  to  he  the 
answer  to  a  real  need  and  is  off  to  a 
good  start. 

The  quotations  given  here  are  some  of 
the  comments  received  in  answer  to  the 
suggestion  in  the  issue  of  March  2G.  We 
will  be  very  glad  to  forward  any  letters 
to  these  members  or  give  you  their  ad¬ 
dresses  and  we  hope  everybody  will  feel 
free  to  write  about  their  pet  hobbies.  Of 
course  gardening  is  the  main  interest  now 
with  many  of  our  readers  and  we  will  call 
that  a  Handicraft,  too.  c.  b.  w. 


‘‘I  was  glad  to  read  your  article  in  to¬ 
day  s  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  I  surely 
do  like  the  idea  of  the  new  Handicraft 
Column.  I  have  often  wished  for  such 
a  page  and  feel  it  will  be  very  helpful. 
Perhaps  later  on  you  can  ask  for  the  tat¬ 
ting  samples  for  me.”  mbs.  e.  b. 

“I  am  interested  in  sewing,  tatting, 
crocheting,  etc.  I  would  he  pleased  to 
hear  from  different  women  as  to  what 
they  do  and  would  be  pleased  to  exchange 

ideas.  •  MRS.  N.  E.  B. 

"I  am  pretty  much  a  hermit  and  do 
not  get  around  to  visit  much.  But  I 
would  like  to  correspond  with  several 
members  who  are  about  my  age — will  be 
27  this  Fall.”  MRS.  L.  b. 

‘T  just  received  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  was  so  delighted  I  had'  to  he 
one  of  the  first  to  write  in  response  about 
Handicraft  Club.  I  like  best,  paintin'?*- 
in  oils ;  brass  and  copper  Repousee ; 
wooden  novelties;  glorified  glass  pictures 
and  silhouettes  ;  placques  ;  wall  hangings; 
velvet,  satin  and  flemish  crash;  lamps  and 
shades;  fabrik-kolor :  luinin  art:  peasant 
ware;  porcelain  miniatures;  tinted  pho¬ 
tos  ;  pillows  punch  work ;  rugs.” 

MRS.  F.  C. 


“I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  January  a  Handicraft  Club 
was  formed  here  in  connection  with  our 
community  church.  I  am  their  instructor 
and  have  15  girls  from  18  to  30  years  of 
age.  Some  are  knitting,  some  crocheting 
and  nine  are  hooking  rugs.  All  but  two 
designed  their  own  rugs  and  some  are 
really  beautiful.  They  are  all  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
work  they  are  doing.  mrs.  c.  l.  s. 

“The  article  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  interested  me  very 
much.  I  have  some  close  friends  formed 
through  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  helpful 
and  interesting  idea  to  carry  out,  thus 
enabling  women  over  the  .country  to  be 
so  friendly  and  helpful  to  one  another.  I 
think  we  young  busy  mothers  need  to  keep 
our  interests  alive  and  be  ready  to  ‘let. 
go  when  the  children  do  not  need  so 
much  care.  To  me  there  are  so  many  ap¬ 
parent  benefits  from  hobbies  that  any¬ 
thing  which  fosters  them  is  a  blessing.” 

MRS.  A.  M.  H. 


“I  think  it"s  a  very  bright  idea  to  have 
a  Handicraft  Club,  as  there  must  be 
many  clever  women  among  the  subscri¬ 
bers  to  our  Rural  New-Yorker.  I’d 
like  to  be  a  member  and  exchange  chats 
with  the  different  quilt-makers  —  that’s 
about  all  I  do  now — make  one  quilt  after 
another.”  mrs.  c.  m.  c. 

“I  am  very  interested  because  quilting 
is  my  big  pastime,  too.  I  sure  would  like 
to  keep  in  touch  with  someone  else  who 
had  the  same  interest.  I  am  trying  to 
gather  a  collection  of  quilt  patterns.  I 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  some  for 
others  I  haven't  got  yet.”  mrs.  b.  c. 

“In  the  making  of  rugs  some  might  like 
to  contribute  materials  if  they  happened 
to  have  an  over  supply,  some  might  wish 
to  exchange  flower  seeds  or  plants,  as  this 
is  the  garden  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  who  are  proficient  in  handwork 
might  wish  to  offer  it  for  sale  among  the 
sistei’s  or  offer  it  for  exchange.  I  think 
everyone  should  have  one  or  more  hobbies. 
Mine  are  flower  gardening  and  amateur 
photography.  I'm  also  very  fond  of  doing 
many  kinds  of  fancy  work,  make  hooked 
chair  seats,  crochet,  knit,  make  patch- 
work  quilts,  paint  in  oil  and  watercolors. 
At  present  I  am  crocheting  a  tablecloth, 
but  my  main  job  is  homemaker.” 

MRS.  f'.  P.  J. 


“I  am  interested  in  plenty  of  things 
and  have  knit  since  I  can  remember. 
Having  been  brought  up  by  a  thrifty  New 
England  grandmother  you  can  imagine 
that  I  am  fairly  well  trained  in  many 
handicrafts.”  mrs.  g.  it. 
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Helpful  Dressmaking  Tricks 


Selecting  a  Becoming  Hat 

When  a  man  feels  all  tired  out  in  the 
Springtime,  he  probably  needs  a  dose  of 
molasses  and  sulphur.  But  when  a 
woman  displays  a  woe-begone  expression 
to  the  world  she  simply  needs  a  new  hat. 
For  there’s  no  tonic  equal  to  a  becoming 
new  bonnet.  It’s  guaranteed  to  put 
a  sparkle  in  the  eyes,  a  happy  expression 
on  the  face  and  altogether  provide  her 
with  a  feeling  of  the  world-well-met. 

But  when  hats  are  as  definitely  un¬ 
usual  and  out-of-the-ordinary  as  those  be¬ 
ing  shown  this  season,  it  behooves  us  to 
know  something  about  the  type  which  we 
may  wear  becomingly  and  the  types 
which  we  should  avoid. 

The  saucy  little  pill-boxes  are  only  for 
the  woman  who  has  perfectly  regular 
features,  good  skin  and  whose  head  and 
face  are  the  right  size  for  her  figure. 

Women  who  have  features  that  are 
large,  such  as  a  prominent  nose  or  a  re¬ 
ceding  chin  should  also  avoid  this  type 
hat  as  well  as  the  small  turban.  These 
women  need  the  softening  effect  from  the 
shadow  of  the  brim. 

Those  who  wear  glasses  have  the  same 
problem  as  women  with  prominent  fea¬ 
tures.  They,  too,  need  to  wear  a  brimmed 
hat.  The  brim  may  be  large,  or  it  may  be 
small.  It  may  turn  up  at  the  side  or  not. 
But  some  sort  of  brim  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  glasses  look  well. 

Generally  it  is  true  that  women  with 
lai’ge  or  full,  round  faces  look  best  in  hats 
that  do  not  fit  the  face  too  closely.  They 
should  be  careful  not  to  repeat  the  round¬ 
ing  line  of  the  face  either  in  the  hat  or 
in  the  neckline  of  their  dresses.  Because, 
remember,  that  repeating  the  shape  of  the 
face  emphasizes  it.  Hats  with  brims  that 
roll  up  slightly  on  one  side  are  generally 
becoming  to  this  type.  They  give  a  varied 
line  and  make  the  face  look  more  slen¬ 
der.  For  the  woman  with  a  rounded  face, 
a  hat  with  a  well-fitting  crown  and 
turned-up  brim  makes  the  face  appear 
more  slender,  but  if  she  had  selected  a 
hat  with  a  rounding  brim,  a  veil  with  a 
round  line,  a  frock  with  a  round  collar 
and  buttons,  it  would  have  emphasized 
her  rounding  face  and  made  it  look  even 
fuller  than  it  is. 

The  manner  in  which  the  hat  is  placed 
on  the  head  is  also  important.  A  hat 
worn  perfectly  straight  adds  width  to  the 
face.  A  hat  worn  at  a  slight  angle  is 
most  always  becoming.  A  little  experi¬ 
menting  before  the  mirror  will  soon  show 
which  angle  is  best  suited  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  face.  When  the  hat  sits  too  high 
on  the  head,  it  looks  peculiar,  because  it 
does  not  then  frame  the  face.  It  is  just 
as  bad  when  the  crown  is  too  large  and 
the  hat  sits  down  on  the  ears.  The 
crown  should  appear  to  be  securely  placed 
upon  the  head  and  then  the  lines  of  the 
brim  are  varied  to  suit  the  face. 

HELENE  DECKER. 


Use  of  Unbleached  Muslin 

There  are  many  uses  for  unbleached 
muslin  in  the  home  that  are  not  always 
known.  It  is  especially  useful  to  the 
woman  whose  means  are  limited  and  who 
needs  material  that  wears  and  looks  well 
and  that  is  easily  washed.  Muslin  takes 
dye  especially  well  and  it  is  easily  done. 
If  you  have  a  quantity  to  do  and  have  a 
washing  machine,  use  it  to  dye  your 
material. 

Very  attractive  curtains  that  wear  and 
wash  well  can  be  made  from  the  cheap¬ 
est  grade  of  muslin.  It  should  be  shrunk 
before  being  made  up. 

For  the  kitchen,  the  unbleached  color  is 
best,  trimmed  with  bands  of  gingham,  ap- 
pliqued  or  edged  with  ric-rac. 

For  either  kitchen  or  dining-room,  vari¬ 
colored  bands  of  bias  tape  spliced  and 
sewed  flat  look  well.  Use  shades  of  one 
color  or  contrasting  colors. 

Some  of  the  most  attractive  curtains 
for  the  living-room  I  ever  saw  were  made 
of  unbleached  muslin  dyed  ecru  with  a 
six-inch  band  of  crocheted  filet  insertion 
placed  above  the  hem. 

If  your  problem  is  an  old  iron  bed¬ 
stead,  that  even  paint  will  not  improve, 
make  slip  covers  for  the  ends  and  ruffles 
for  the  sides.  These  may  be  made  from 
muslin  dyed  a  medium  or  dark  color. 
Cretonne  is  also  good  for  this  purpose. 
Then  make  a  spread  of  muslin  and  band 
it  with  the  cretonne.  These  slip  covers 
are  very  easily  made.  Make  a  case  to 
fit  the  ends  to  the  rails  and  sew  on  a 
ruffle,  that  is  as  wide  as  the  distance 
from  the  floor  to  side  rail.  Make  ruffles 
for  the  sides  and  sew  tie  tapes  on.  Slip 
the  end  covers  on,  fasten  on  the  side 
ruffles  and  there  you  are ! 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  to 
make  up  muslin  for  bedspreads,  em¬ 
broidered,  appliqued,  candle-wicked  and 
quilted.  A  ring  of  flowers  either  ap¬ 
pliqued  or  embroidered  on  the  center  of 
the  spread  and  sprays  to  match  on  the 
curtains  are  especially  attractive.  Since 
the  cheapest  grade  of  muslin  costs  be¬ 
tween  7  and  10c  a  yard,  the  entire  set  is 
very  reasonable.  MRS.  R.  B. 


Almost  every  woman  gets  that  Spring 
urge  to  make  some  new  clothes  for  her¬ 
self  and  the  children. 

The  days  are  all  too  short  for  any 
mother  with  children  and  household  tasks, 
but  I’ve  learned  to  cut  corners  in  a  dozen 
ways  by  taking  advantage  of  every  mod¬ 
ern  gadget  (they’re  not  all  made  for  the 
kitchen,  by  any  means)  and  a  little 
thoughtful  planning  will  also  save  many 
a  stitch  in  tinxe  and  effort. 

In  the  first  place,  I’m  careful  about  the 
designs  of  the  materials  I  buy  and  also 
the  colors.  I  first  decide  on  a  basic  color 
that  is  becoming  to  each  one  of  us,  and 
buy  goods  in  which  that  color  dominates, 
or  else  shades  that  will  harmonize  with 
it.  This  is  an  economy  measure,  as  it 
cuts  the  cost  of  having  several  hats  and 
matching  acessories.  The  colors  having 
been  settled,  I  look  for  small  figures  or 
all-over  designs.  Many  of  the  big  ones 
are  beautiful,  but  I’ve  learned  to  my  sor¬ 
row  that  unless  I  buy  extra  material,  I’m 
apt  to  run  short  when  I  cut  out  my  pat¬ 
tern,  for  designs  must  be  matched  or  the 
result  will  be  a  botched  dress.  Up  and 
down  patterns,  too,  present  the  same 
problem.  Still  another  economy  is  possi¬ 
ble  this  year  because  frocks  combining 
plain  and  printed  goods  are  popular.  This 
is  a  booix  to  anyone  with  a  left-over  dress 
that  needs  something  done  to  bring  it  up 
for  use  in  this  way. 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  sewing,  a 
modern  electric  machine  is  a  blessing,  and 
I  wish  every  home  dressmaker  could  have 


one.  However,  when  that  is  not  possible 
and  we  have  to  use  our  feet  for  motive 
power,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our 
using  the  machine’s  attachments  for  all 
they  are  worth.  And  what  a  help  they 
are  for  they  cut  sewing  time  in  half  and 
do  the  work  better. 

Even  with  modern  patterns,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  measuring  needed.  I  prefer 
a  yardstick  for  general  use,  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  skirt  measure,  and  a  short 
transparent  rule  (bought  in  the  five-and- 
ten  at  the  stationery  counter).  This  I 
use  for  hems,  and  for  spacing  of  every 
sort  and  kind ;  between  rows  of  trimming, 
buttons  and  snaps.  The  skirt  measxxre 
makes  it  a  simple  matter  to  have  our 
skirts  at  the  proper  height  from  the  floor, 
and  even  all  around,  without  undue  strain 
on  knees  and  nerves.  It  is  a  weighted 
stand  holding  a  piece  of  tailor's  chalk  in 
its  teeth.  Nothing  vei’y  new  or  startling 
about  it,  but  more  than  one  home  sewer 
who  has  seen  it  used  repeatedly  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  has  never  thought  to  get  one 
for  herself.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
chalk,  though  an  ordinary  pencil  is  a  good 
substitixte  if  xised  with  care.  When  in¬ 
dicating  darts  on  a  pattern,  I  use  a  pin 
and  then  mark  both  sides  of  the  goods 
with  chalk  where  the  pin  shows. 

A  well-stocked  pincxxshion,  worn  bra- 
clet-wise,  is  another  professional  touch 
that  I’ve  adopted  to  advantage.  I’ve 
found  that  left-over  knitting  wool  makes 
the  best  filling  for  it,  and  dressmakers’ 
pins  bought  by  the  box  and  made  of  steel, 


not  brass,  are  both  cheaper  and  better. 

Have  you  often  wished  that  the  colored 
thread  yoxi  use  so  often,  was  stronger? 
I  have,  over  and  over  again,  so  you  can 
appreciate  my  delight  when  I  found  a 
display  case  marked  “Heavy  Duty 
Thread”  among  an  assortment  of  sewing 
accessories  on  the  notion  counter. 

E.  SCOTT. 


My  Son’s  Recipes 

Cookies. — Mix  three-fourths  cup  brown 
sugar  with  three-fourths  cup  white  sugar, 
heat  large  cup  shortening  (I  xxse  one-third 
butter,  one-third  lai'd,  one-third  spry)  ; 
when  dissolved  mix  with  sugar,  break  in 
one  or  two  eggs,  put  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  soda  in  1%  cups  buttermilk  or  sour 
milk,  stir  up  well,  then  add,  stirring  well, 
flour  enough  for  stiff  cooky  dough ;  roll 
out,  cut  into  cookies  and  bake. 

Apple  Pancakes. — Make  a  pancake  bat¬ 
ter  of  1%  cups  buttermilk,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  salt,  one  or  two  eggs ;  stir  in  enough 
flour  for  pancake  batter,  then  add  two 
tablespoons  melted  butter  and  thin  apple 
slices  from  six  or  eight  peeled  and  cored 
apples. 

Cottage  Cheese  Pie.  —  Dine  piepans 
with  piecrust,  paint  inside  with  white  of 
egg ;  to  three  cups  cottage  cheese,  add  two 
eggs,  salt,  one-half  exxp  cream  or  milk, 
IV2  cups  sugar.  Mix  well,  pour  in  pie¬ 
crust,  dot  with  raisins  or  currants;  bake. 

I  hope  some  more  men  and  sons  will 
write  to  the  AVoman  and  Home  Depart¬ 
ment.  G.  E.  S. 


Left:  A  portable  G-E  motor 
does  the  threshing 
Below:  (1 )  Mr.  Schoof's 
records  show  him  that  elec¬ 
tricity  pays.  (2)  Silo  filling 
with  portable  motor.  (3) 
Electric  water  heater  and 
water  system 


SOLVED  THE  HIRED- 


MAN  PROBLEM  ON  MY  FARM 

says  WILLIAM  C.  SCHOOF  OF  R.D.  No.  1.,  WASHINGTON,  MICH. 

“My  farm  is  my  living — 120  acres,  stock,  gram,  and  dairy — and  I 
have  to  make  it  pay. 

“1  keep  records.  My  eight  uses  of  electricity  in  farm  production  save 
me  the  time  of  a  hired  man,  do  the  jobs  better,  and  allow  me  to  work 
independently  of  my  neighbors — even  at  silo-filling  and  threshing 
time.  The  fourteen  electric  ‘helpers’  in  the  house  have  made  things 
a  world  easier  for  Airy.  Schoof. 

“Thanks  to  electricity-,  and  the  Detroit  Edison  company  who  showed 
us  how  to  make  it  pay,  we  now  really  enjoy  farming.” 


Since  writing  this,  Mr.  Schoof 
has  installed  a  G-E  electric  sink 
and  dishwasheras  a  birthday  pres¬ 
ent  for  his  wife  and  will  shortly 
put  in  a  six-can  milk  cooler. 

Like  Mr.  Schoof,  the  more  you 
use  electric  service  in  your  home 
and  around  your  farm  the  more 
profit  you  make — the  more  lei¬ 
sure  and  comfort  you  obtain  for 
yourself  and  family. 


The  more  you  use  General  Elec¬ 
tric  equipment  the  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  you  will  become.  It  often 
costs  no  more  in  the  beginning 
and  it  always  costs  less  over  the 
years.  You’ll  always  be  glad  you 
bought  a  General  Electric  prod¬ 
uct  because  Research  keeps  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Years  Ahead.  There 
is  a  G-E  dealer  near  you.  General 
Electric, Schenectady,  New  York. 


GENERAL  (  )  ELECTRIC 


General  Electric  Company, 
Dept.  6E-201, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

I’d  like  a  free  copy  of  "Elec¬ 
tric  Helpers  for  the  Farm  Family." 

(Name . - . 

Address . 

|  . 98-12 
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DRAWN  BY  IRIS  LEONARD,  NEW  YORK 


A  FAREWELL  LETTER 

Dear  Our  Page  Friends — Well,  I  have  reached 
the  time  when  I  must  write  my  “good-by  let¬ 
ter”  to  Our  Page.  Ever  since  I  was  10  years 
old  I  have  wanted  to  write  to  Our  Page  and 
have  my  work  printed.  Finally,  two  years  ago 
my  dream  came  true  and  one  of  my  poems  ap¬ 
peared.  Now  I  have  reached  the  fatal  age  and 
must  make  an  end  to  my  contributions.  I  doubt 
if  many  of  you  feel  the  sadness  this  parting  of 
the  ways  gives  me.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may 
meet  again  in  one  of  the  alumni  numbers.  I 
want,  in  this  final  letter,  to  voice  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  many  fine  things  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  little  paper.  Each  month  I  search 
eagerly  for  Our  Page  and  when  I  find  it,  read 
every  word  and  look  at  every  picture.  Although 
I  can  no  longer  contribute,  I  assure  you  I  will 
still  be  a  regular  reader.  Our  Page  has  given 
me  many  interesting  pen-pals.  I  have  been  very 
busy  in  college  this  Winter,  so  have  been  unable 
to  keep  up  my  correspondence  as  well  as  I  might 
wish.  I  have  not  forgotten  them,  however,  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  find  a  few  spare  moments,  I 
will  write  again. — Susan  Chase,  Massachusetts. 


OENIES 


FIRCri 


COR  LILT  LEHRS 

DRAWN  BY  SARA  DRAKE,  NEW  YORK 


Dear  Friends — Next  year  I  am  going  to  an  art 
school  in  Philadelphia  and  I’m  very  happy 
about  it.  I  spent  three  weeks  at  my  aunt’s  near 
Philadelphia  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
fox  hunting.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  a  very 
exciting  sport.  As  I  had  only  jumped  two  or 
three  times  in  my  life,  it  was  more  exciting  for 
me  than  the  rest.  I  didn’t  fall  off  though.  1 
also  went  on  my  first  airplane  ride.  I  loved  it 
and  wasn’t  a  bit  frightened.  I  was  in  the  air 
20  minutes.  Our  Page  is  getting  a  lot  of 
publicity  in  South  Hadley  because  our  librarian 
has  the  Page  with  my  first  drawing  displayed 
to  show  off  local  talent. — Calol  Aiken,  Mass. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls — It  has  been  a  long  time 
since  I  wrote  to  Our  Page — five  years.  Today 
I  had  a  desire  to  send  in  some  work  because  in 
four  years  I  shall  be  20 — and  four  years  roll  by 
swiftly.  I  had  some  of  my  poems  published 
when  I  was  11.  Since  then  I  have  written 
many  long  poems  which  have  been  published  in 
our  school  paper. — Clara  W.vniek  (16),  New  York. 

Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page — Although  I  do  live 
quite  near  the  water,  I  don’t  go  sailing.  We 
have  river  which  runs  through  many  woods  and 
every  open  branch  is  crowded  with  people  who 
like  swimming  in  Summer,  and  those  who  dare 
defy  the  herring  inspector  in  Spring.  You  see  it 
is  against  the  law  for  private  individuals  to 
catch  herring  with  nets  and  they  are  very  hard 
to  catch  otherwise.  I  once  caught  two  with 
my  bare  hands.  It  was  lots  of  fun.  I  do  not 
go'  to  high  school  but  stay  home  and  help  as 
much  as  I  can  on  the  farm.  I  enjoy  correspond¬ 
ing  with  people  and  also  like  to  read  and  sew 
very  much. — Pauline  Nowakoski,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls — A  census  was  taken  of 
the  magazines  taken  in  our  class  and  I  noticed 
quite  a  few  of  them  took  The  R.  N.-Y.  I’m 
sure  some  of  the  girls  could  send  in  diaries, 
poems  or  drawings  or  something  interesting  to 
Our  Page.  It  will  be  lots  more  fun  if  a  whole 
group  of  us  attempt  it.  We’ve  been  having  lots 
of  birds  on  our  feeding  stations.  A  bluejay 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  squash  makes  a  pretty 
contrast! — Miriam  Boyce  (14),  Vermont. 

Dear  Our  Pagers — I  have  often  wanted  to 
write  to  Our  Page  but  somehow  I  never  did  it. 
But  now,  as  I  am  laid  up,  recovering  from  an 
automobile  accident,  I  am  getting  around  lo  do¬ 
ing  all  the  little  things  I  had  planned  to  do  but 
never  before  had  the  time.  I  am  17  years  old,  a 
sophomore  in  college.  My  home  is  a  dairy  farm 
in  the  oil  region  of  New  York  State.  I  have  one 
brother  in  the  Navy,  and  another  attending  Col¬ 
gate,  and  also  a  sister  in  Bermuda.  Once  in  a 
while  we  all  manage  to  get  back  together  again 
and  have  a  general  reunion.  Won’t  all  you  boys 
and  girls  sit  right  down  now  and  write  me  a 
line  or  two.  I  promise  to  answer  each  and  every 
letter. — Virginia  Smith  (17),  Pennsylvania. 


DRAWN  BY  LENA  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 


March  19. — It’s  the  most  beautiful  day  we’ve 
had  in  ages.  The  sun  is  simply  hot  and  how 
nice  the  outdoor  smells!  And  sounds — the  fresh 
little  breeze  popping  up  unexpectedly,  a  blue¬ 
bird  chirping  and  robins  singing  lustily;  the 
brook  nearby  gurgles  d  happy  song.  I  hated  to 


leave  all  this  to  go  to  the  city  for  even  two 
hours  but  of  course  I  went.  As  if  for  spite  the 
stores  were  simply  packed  and  consequently  it 
got  me  terribly  irritated  to  have  to  wait,  but 
worse  than  that,  I  was  always  bumping  into 
someone  and  said,  “Excuse  me.  please”  so  many 
times  that  I  had  to  catch  myself  or  I’d  say 
“Excuse  me  please”  when  asked  by  some  weary 
clerk,  whose  glance  plainly  pleaded,  “Don’t 
want  anything  that  I  have  to  hunt  up,  please,” 
“Can  I  help  you.”  Sometimes  I  feel  like  help¬ 
ing  them  instead,  for  they  look  so  tired  but 
try  to  appear  “as  fresh  as  a  daisy.” 

March  20. — A  crowd  of  us  were  singing  “The 
Rhythm  of  the  Country  Road”  last  night  and  it 
seems  that  we  must  have  taken  all  the  rhythm 
out  of  it  for  several  cars  have  got  stuck  right 
up  to  the  hubs  in  mud.  I  Shall  have  to  see  our 
honorable  road  surveyor  about  this!  (I  did  and 
he  came  out  the  next  day  with  a  crew  of  men 
and  fixed  it.)  Service  I  call  it! — Chowdy  Pout. 


March  14. — This  morning  I  awoke  with  a  very 
queer  feeling  around  my  jaws.  I  looked  into 
the  mirror  only  to  find  that  I  had  grown  quite 
fat.  I  had  the  mumps!  Oh,  I  could  cry.  I 
look  awful.  And  now  instead  of  saying.  “How 
tall  you've  grown,”  they  all  say,  “My  how  fat 
you’ve  grown.” 

March  15.— I  feel  awful.  I  had  a  lovely 
birthday  cake  with  shamrocks,  high  hats,  pipes 
and  everything  on  it.  I  couldn’t  eat  much  lie- 
cause  the  nasty  mumps  won’t  let  me  swallow  it. 
That’s  why  I  feel  bad.  I  am  tired  of  eating 
soft-boiled  eggs  and  soups!— Rutliy. 


March  27. — The  gang  and  I  went  for  a  hike  in 
the  woods  yesterday.  We  found  that  the  trees 
are  budding  and  the  Mayflowers  are  blooming. 
Now  I  know  Spring  is  here.  We  saw  a  large 
flock  of  cedar  wax  wing  birds  that  had  just 
returned  from  the  South  and  the  woodchucks 
have  dug  out  of  their  Winter  holes.  One  of 
my  friends  decided  to  take  a  drink  of  sap  from 
one  of  our  neighbor’s  pails.  She  went  to  the 
tree,  while  we  waited  for  her.  Soon  we  heard 


EASTER  HARE  —  BY  RUFUS  QUINN,  NEW 
YORK 


her  coughing  and  stamping  on  the  ground. 
“Dash  it,”  she  said  between  coughs,  “that  sap 
was  full  of  drowned  mosquitoes.”  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  she  has  lost  her  appetite  for  a  week  (also 
her  temper),  as  she  grumbled  all  the  way  home 
because  a  bluejay  kept  screaming. 

March  28. — My  big  brother  said  that  the  pro¬ 
fessor  will  send  home  all  the  pupils  who  ate 
leeks!  So  he  intends  to  fill  his  pockets  with 
them  and  eat  as  many  as  he  can  so  he  will  get 
sent  home. — Jelly  Bean. 


March  26. — Rhoda,  my  pet  hen  is  nursing  a 
burned  tongue!  Dad  went  out  to  feed  them  and 
he  had  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth.  As  he  bent 
down  to  pick  up  the  feeder,  Rhoda  grabbed  the 
cigarette  and  started  to  run,  but  she  had  the 
lighted  end  in  her  mouth.  She  dropped  it  and 
ran  squawking  to  the  hen  coop. 

March  29. — The  sun  came  out  and  I  decided  to 
visit  “Chowdy  Pout.”  Whistling  blithly,  I  ran 
to  the  barn  to  get  “Mae  West”  (my  bike, 
named  because  it  is  stream -lined).  My  hopes 
fell  for  the  back  tire  was  flat!  No  one  home  to 
fix  it.  Sadly  I  went  back  to  the  house.  What 
could  I  find  to  amuse  me?  Aha,  I  had  it,  I 
would  write  a  poem.  X  spent  all  afternoon  but 
I  only  wrote  two  lines!— “Half  Pint.” 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  New  York,  with  the 
name  and  State  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
letter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Anita  Christman  (13),  Pennsylvania;  Jane 
Sletter  (14),  Pennsylvania:  Marie  Kimmey  (13), 
New  York;  Warren  Fadele.v  (16),  Virginia; 
Louise  Elsbeck  (15),  New  York;  Dorothy  Piclit 

(15) ,  New  York;  Ernest  Hack,  Connecticut; 
Virginia  Shaw  (13),  Pennsylvania;  Lena  Bergey 

(16) ,  Pennsylvania;  Bea  Meyer,  New  York:  Ger¬ 
maine  Metayer  (16),  Vermont,  Eleanor  Trout¬ 
man  (16),  Pennsylvania. 


GARDEN  PESTS  —  BY  LEONA  LASKY, 
NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS  —  BY  MILDRED 
BACKUS,  NEW  YORK 


DRAWN  BY  RUFUS  QUINN,  NEW  YORK 


APRIL  FIRST 

“The  first  of  April.”  you  may  say, 

“Is  just  like  any  other  day.” 

But  if  a  gift  of  candy  sweet. 

You  receive  and  wish  to  eat; 

Y’ou  first  will  see.  I  really  hope 
Whether  or  not  it  may  be  soap. 

And  if  on  your  path  you  spy  a  ring. 

It’s  probably  tied  to  the  end  of  a  string; 

So,  pray  do  not  yield  to  your  first  thought, 
Unless  you  want  to  stoop  for  naught. 

And  if  someone  says,  “What's  that  on  your 
hair?” 

In  manner  too  sweet,  you’d  best  beware, 

And  Answer  demurely,  “You're  a  little  late 
For,  you  see.  I've  remembered  the  date.” 

— Dorothy  Auclair  (18),  Massachusetts. 


ELFIN  MAGIC 

Rat-a-tat-tat  and  bang,  bang,  bang 
Went  the  little  elfin  tools 

As  they  made  the  brown  birds  that  sweetly  sang 
Beside  the  elfin  pools. 

Their  saws  hummed  busily,  their  hammers  tapped 
As  the  little  elf-men  worked 

And  although  a  great  many  might  have  napped. 
Still,  not  an  elf-man  shirked! 

They  worked  very  steadily,  day  after  day. 
(That  little  elfin  band.) 

For  the  sun  beat  hot  on  their  homes  of  clay 
And  Spring  was  near  at  hand: 

They  knew  that  everything  ready  must  be 
In  their  little  northland  home: 

The  birds,  the  flowers,  the  brooks,  every  tree. 
When  the  Goddess  of  Spring  should  come. 

— Susan  Chase  (19),  Massachusetts. 


CALL  OF  SPRING 

The  crow  is  cawing. 

The  snow  is  thawing 
The  rain  is  falling. 

The  streams  run  high. 

Low  lands  are  flooding, 

Maples  are  budding, 

AVoodbirds  are  calling — 

Springtime  is  nigh! 

— Lila  May  Briggs  (18),  Arermont. 


TO  A  BLUEJAY 

“I  can’t.  I  can’t,”  he  screams  all  day 
“I  can’t,”  he  screams  and  glides  away. 

I  like  to  hear  the  black  crow  call, 

I  like  to  wash  the  sparrow  play, 

I  like  the  rain  dove,  but  best  of  all 
I  like  to  listen  to  the  jay. 

“I  can’t.  I  can’t,”  he  screams  all  day, 

“I  can't,”  lie  screams  and  goes  on  his  way. 

Let’s  take  a  lesson  from  the  jay 

Mind  our  own  business  and  go  our  own  way. 

When  we  come  back  to  him  some  day 

He’ll  say,  “I  can’t,”  and  fly  away. 

— Evelynne  AVynick  (13),  Pennsylvania. 

SIGNS  OFFSPRING 

When  the  balmy,  gentle  breezes 
From  the  Southland  stnrt  to  blow, 

AVhen  the  sun  keeps  rising  higher 
And  begins  to  melt  the  snow. 

When  the  rushing,  slushing  waters 
Front  the  rivers  overflow. 

Then  my  heart  is  light  and  airy 
And  my  face  is  bright  and  merry 
While  I  pause  at  night  to  tarry 
At  the  water’s  roaring  sound. 

When  the  days  are  growing  longer, 

And  the  robins  sing  their  lay. 

When  the  bullfrog  starts  his  croaking 
At  the  closing  of  the  day, 

AVhen  the  sky  is  wearing  azure 
AVhere  it  once  wore  AVinter’s  gray, 

Then  the  world  is  like  a  flower 
Fresli  and  sweet  beneath  the  bower 
Bursting  forth  with  joy  and  power. 

Spring  again  lias  come  around. 

— Rufus  Quinn  (17),  New  York. 


TO  A  CROW 

Of  all  this  world  of  human  folks 
AVho  think  the  crow  is  just  a  joke, 

AYlio  call  him  thief,  and'  give  him  names 
That  puts  the  bird  in  utter  shame — 

It  seems  that  there  is  only  one 
Who  in  him  cau  some  beauty  see. 

I  think  lie’s  beautiful,  just  as  much 

As  any  bluebird,  robin  or  such 

Those  jet  black  wings,  with  power  unknown. 

The  power  to  attain  some  lofty  throne. 

A  shiny  black,  yet  somber,  too, 

A  dignify  not  given  any  other  hue. 

He’s  powerful,  majestic,  dignified — 

And  though  under  wings  he  tries  to  hide 
He  has  some  feelings  and  some  pride. 

For  no  one.  man  or  bird 

Who  has  the  music  of  nature  heard, 

Can  be  quite  sp  disreputable,  unfeeling  so 
As  most  folks  say  is  the  common  crow. 

— Clara  Saunders  (15),  Massachusetts. 


How  about  the  1938  Reunion  this  Summer? 
AVhere  would  you  like  to  meet?  Amy  Springer, 
the  Reunion  Secretary,  would  like  your  ideas  on 
this  subject  so  that  she  will  be  able  to  go  ahead 
with  her  plans.  The  Reunion  is  not  just  for 
the  Alumni  alone,  but  for  any  contributor  who 
would  like  to  come.  It  will  probably  be  held 
August.  Where,  in  New  A'ork  State,  would  you 
like  to  have  it  held,  or  would  you  like  to  have 
it  at  your  own  home?  Amy  would  like  to  hear 
from  you — address  your  letters  to  her  in  care 
of  Our  Page. 

There  is  just  one  note  of  sadness  among  us 
this  time  and  that  is  saying  good-by  to  Susan 
Chase.  There  is  one  nice  thing  about  it  though 
and  that  is  if  she  regrets  leaving  so  much,  we 
know  she  must  have  enjoyed  contributing.  Good 
luck  to  you  Susan. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  AV.  30th  St„  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Oats  and  Canada  Peas  Make 
Good  Feed  for  Cows 

As  a  soiling  crop,  the  oats  and  field- 
pea  mixture  cannot  be  surpassed  for  a 
large  section  of  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  larger  yields  of  corn,  cane,  millet  and 
other  crops  may  be  grown,  but  the  above 
combination  comes  earlier,  and  by  suc¬ 
cessive  sowings  may  be  kept  ready  for 
feeding  for  nearly  two  months.  When 
pastures  dry  up  or  run  short  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  something  to  fall  back  on, 
if  the  milk  flow  is  to  be  kept  up. 

Here  is  a  plan  followed  by  a  successful 
dairyman.  As  he  is  short  on  pasture,  he 
depends  largely  upon  soiling  crops  during 
the  summer,  while  silage  tides  him  over 
the  winter.  Winter  rye  and  wheat  are 
the  first  crops  cut  for  cows,  and  these 
are  followed  by  clover  and  alfalfa.  Oats 
and  peas,  sown  very  early,  are  ready  to 
cut  in  June.  This  combination  is  his 
standby.  Usually  he  has  a  large  acreage, 
sowing  enough  to  last  his  herd  a  week  at 
each  planting  and  making  five  or  six.  He 
finds  that  this  combination  can  be  cut 
with  the  mower  and  handled  readily. 

He  cuts  when  oats  are  in  the  milk  and 
peas  are  well-filled  out.  In  the  case  of 
late  sowings,  oats  are  put  in  two  or  three 
days  before  the  peas  so  both  will  come 
along  together  at  cutting  time.  This  is 
not  necessary  with  the  first  sowings.  He 
plans  to  have  this  combination  for  feeding 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  first  of 
August.  If  any  gets  too  ripe  for  imme¬ 
diate  use,  it  is  cut  and  cured  for  winter 
feeding. 

Oats  and  peas  are  not  advised  for  Au¬ 
gust  feeding.  It  is  rather  hard  to  plant 
at  a  time  that  will  bring  them  into  the 
right  stage  at  this  time.  Corn,  millet, 
soy-beans  and  cane  are  better  for  the  dry 
period  in  late  Summer.  Some  experi¬ 
menting  is  necessary  to  find  the  right  va¬ 
riety  of  oats  for  a  locality.  Canada  peas 
seem  to  require  longer  or  shorter  seasons 
of  growth  in  different  sections.  E.  R.  G. 


Punctured  Teat 

My  cow  punctured  a  teat  on  barbed  wire 
so  it  leaks  all  milk  from  one  quarter. 
Some  tell  me  she  is  spoiled.  It  is  a  small 
puncture.  M.  A. 

New  York. 

When  a  deep  cut  opens  the  duct  of  a 
teat,  so  that  milk  escapes,  treat  it  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Fistula  of  a  teat  is  a  false  opening 
or  duct  in  .its  wall,  connecting  with  the 
interior  and  allowing  milk  to  constantly 
dribble  or  to  flow  freely  at  milking  time. 
Imperfect  healing  of  a  wound  of  the  teat 
wall  inflicted  by  barbed  wire  or  some 
other  sharp  object,  is  the  commonest 
cause  of  a  fistula.  Treatment  succeeds 
best  if  applied  when  the  cow  is  not  giving 
milk,  and  for  that  reason  it  may  be  better 
policy  to  let  a  calf  nurse  until  milk  se¬ 
cretion  subsides,  and  proper  operative 
treatment  can  be  given,  preferably  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian. 

The  following  operative  procedure  is 
best  for  the  treatment  of  a  chronic  teat 
fistula.  Cast  and  tie  the  cow.  Perfectly 
cleanse  the  teat.  Immerse  it  for  five 
minutes  or  more  in  hot  water  Containing 
all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dissolve.  Insert 
a  long,  sterilized  milking-tube  in  the  teat 
to  straighten  it  and  give  support.  Paint 
the  fistula,  and  around  it,  with  tincture 
of  iodine  or  5-percent  mercuroclirome. 
Make  a  fresh  wound,  after  injecting  a 
local  anesthetic,  by  cutting  with  a  sharp, 
sterilized  scalpel,  or  scraping  with  a  small 
curette.  When  the  bleeding  has  been 
stopped,  again  swab  the  wound  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  Then  bandage  the  teat 
with  surgeon’s  tape,  from  its  tip  to  its 
base,  drawing  the  opening  of  the  fistula 
closed. 

Remove  the  bandage  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  Another  method  is  to  xise  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  pine  tar  and  gauze  bandage, 
instead  of  the  surgeon’s  tape.  Other  op¬ 
erators  use  gauze  bandage  soaked  in  col¬ 
lodion  (liquid  court  plaster).  These 
bandaging  methods  are  also  useful  in 
closing  a  fresh  wound  of  the  teat  wall, 
through  which  milk  escapes.  The  wound 


should  be  perfectly  cleansed  and  disin¬ 
fected,  all  foreign  matters  removed  and 
all  shreds  of  skin  or  flesh  cut  away  before 
applying  the  bandage.  A  sterilized  milk¬ 
ing  tube  Avill  have  to  be  used  for  some 
time  to  draw  off  the  milk. 

In  the  case  in  question,  if  the  opening 
is  too  big  to  be  drawn  together  with  the 
bandage,  it  may  be  necessary  to  suture 
the  wound  with  sterilized  silken  cord. 
The  fact  that  your  neighbors  have  told 
you  that  the  wounded  quarter  of  the  ud¬ 
der  is  spoiled  is  not  necessarily  true. 
Many,  cases  of  germ-caused  mastitis  are 
introduced  into  the  udder  from  such 
wounds,  but  if  you  are  careful  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  infestation,  and  keep  the  cow’s 
udder  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition, 
there  is  a  chance  that  perfect  healing  will 
result,  and  that  the  udder  will  be  normal 
in  evex-y  way.  b.  h.  b. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
Awards 

Final  distribution  has  been  made  of 
awards  at  the  recent  Farm  Show,  Harris¬ 
burg.  Thei-e  were  5,827  cash  awards 
totaling  ,$33,750.75  won  by  Pennsylvania 
exhibitors  and  170  awards  totaling 
$398.50  made  to  out-of-state  exhibitors. 

York  County  again  led  the  State's  67 
counties  in  number  of  cash  awards  and 
amount  of  prize  money  claimed  by  its 
farmei-s  and  poulti-ymen.  All  counties 
shared  in  the  awax-ds.  Yoi’k  County  ex¬ 
hibitors  won  1,108  cash  prizes  totaling 
$4,811.25.  Lancaster  County,  with  484, 
took  second  place  for  number  of  cash 
awards  and  Chester  County,  with  $3.2S5 
in  prize  money,  was  second  in  prize 
money  won.  Lehigh  County,  with  351, 
captured  third  place  in  number  of  cash 
awards  won  and  Mercer  County  won 
$1,680.75  to  finish  third  in  premiums 
claimed. 

Entries  from  other  States  are  allowed 
only  in  the  poultry  department. 


Anemia  in  Pigs 

How  much  salt,  iron  and  copper  should 
I  mix  together  for  anemia  in  pigs? 

New  York.  r.  d. 

The  treatment  generally  recommended 
for  anemia  in  pigs  is  to  make  a  saturated 
iron-sulphate  solution  and  add  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  saturated  coppei’-sulphate  to 
each  quart  of  the  saturated  iron-sulphate 
solution,  applying  this  about  every  other 
day  to  the  udder  of  the  sow  with  cotton 
or  swab.  Sacking  up  fresh  earth  in  the 
Fall  and  keeping  this  before  the  pigs  in 
Winter  quarters  is  a  good  preventive  of 
anemia.  R.  w.  d. 


Oxen  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  such  a  fine  Winter  that 
most  of  the  farmers  have  caught  up  with 
a  lot  of  the  odd  jobs  that  have  been 
dragging  for  some  time.  My  son  and  I 
have  been  busy  at  a  job  that  we  have  put 
oft"  for  a  long  time — cleaning  out  the  wild 
apple  trees.  We  have  worked  it  most 
all  Winter  and  I  have  sure  enjoyed  the 
job  very  much.  We  have  improved  our 
pasture  and  got  three  large  piles  of 
wood  that  will  work  fine  next  Winter. 
Our  next  job  is  to  burn  the  brush  which 
will  work  fine  with  the  warm  April  days. 

We  have  25  steers  on  the  farm  and  we 
have  used  different  pairs  of  them  to  do 
the  work  on  the  apple  trees.  We  have 
used  on  the  heaviest  jobs  up  to  seven 
pairs  as  the  accompanying  picture  will 
show.  I  sure  enjoy  breaking  and  using 
oxen  and  I  think  they  are  the  best  team 
a  farmer  can  have,  for  they  will  do  a 
lot  of  work  and  grow  into  money  at  the 
same  time.  My  father  always  used  oxen 
and  figured  to  have  a  heavy  pair  to  sell 
every  Fall.  His  scheme  worked  out  fine 
and  I  think  he  enjoyed  life  very  much. 
I  will  stick  to  the  old  reliable  ox  team 
and  a  good  plenty  of  Sweet  clover  and 
plenty  of  that  old  standby — corn. 

I  hope  that  all  other  farmers  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  fine  Winter  and  that  we  will  be 
reading  of  their  farm  work  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  j.  h.  waterman. 


Quarts  of  Milk 

**  '  '  -  '  ,  •  .■*  <  V<-! 

N  EVERY  CALF  YOU  RAISE 


If  you  are  now  raising  calves  on  whole  milk  you  can  save  at 
least  500  quarts  of  milk  per  calf — by  feeding  Larro  Calf  Builder, 
developed  and  proved  at  Larro  Research  Farm. 


ECONOMICAL 


because  you  save  at  least  500 
quarts  of  milk  on  every  calf 
as  against  old  ways  of  rais¬ 
ing  calves,  and  you  feed  not 
more  than  1]4  lbs.  of  LarroJ  Calf  Builder  daily  per  calf  for 
twelve  weeks  only. 


Al  FP  because  Larro  Calf  Builder,  when  fed  with  hay 
!■  and  Larro  Dairy  Feed  according  to  simple  and 
Vfll  la  easily  understood  directions,  keeps  calves  from 
the  ailments  and  troubles  that  affect  so  many 
calves  raised  the  old  way. 


EASY 


because  there  is  no  gruel  to  mix — you  feed 
Larro  dry  right  out  of  the  sack — and  calves  like 
it,  eat  it  readily. 


The  Larro  Way  keeps  calves  husky,  healthy  and  growing  fast. 
It  keeps  them  free  from  scours  and  digestive  upsets  that  are 
caused  by  feed.  It  gives  the  calf  an  early  start  towards  com¬ 
plete  weaning  from  milk  without  any  interruption  in  its  nor¬ 
mal,  steady,  healthy  growth. 

The  bigger  and  better  the  frame  and  development  of  a  calf,  the 
greater  her  future  milk  production  will  be.  The  right  start  will 
add  thousands  of  pounds  of  milk  to  her  life-time  yield  and 
many  extra  dollars  of  income.  Big,  properly  grown  calves, 
moreover,  are  usually  much  more  healthy  and  rugged  as  mature 
cows.  So  do  a  good  job  at  the  start.  You  can  grow  each  calf 
only  once.  It  pays  to  do  it  right — the  proved  Larro  Way. 

Write  ns  for  copy  of  feeding  chart  showing  hoic  to 
feed  your  calf  from  day  to  day  for  best  results . 


PASTURE  POINTERS 

Ask  your  Larro  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  Bulletin  551  called 
“Pasture  Pointers’'.  It  will  save  you  many  a  dollar  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Contains  valuable  information  about  pasture  feeding, 
pasture  protection,  and  getting  the  most  profit  out  of  your 
milking  herd. 

If  you  are  not  now  feeding  Larro  Dairy  Feed  get  the  facts 
about  this  really  great  feed.  It  is  the  climax  of  25  years  of 
careful  testing  at  Larro  Research  Farm.  Clean,  wholesome,  uni¬ 
form  and  complete.  Ask  your  Larro  dealer  or  write  us  today  I 

Larrowe  Milling  Company 

(Trade  Name) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


ThrmTte£ted~ 


IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF  GENERAL  MILLS,  INC 


CALF 

BUILDER 

“ Farm-tested ’ 


W. 


arvot 


DAIRY 

FEED 

“Farm-tested’ 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


Seven  Pairs  of  Owen  That  Earn  Their  Way  in  Oneida  County 
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it  s  free 


TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  YEAR  ROUND  PROFITS  WITH 

wolf:  FARMERS'  FRIEND  CHICKS 

Get  this  big  new  guide  book  and  Calendar-Cat¬ 
alog  . . .  it's  packed  with  facts  you  should  know. 

It  tells  why  Wolf  Breeders  are  under  APA  inspec¬ 
tion .. .  why  they  are  bloodtested . . . 

PA  CO  and  why  they  are  bred  for  big  Egg 
I  *Q*'"  production.  1 1  Profitable  breeds  at 
moneysaving  prices,  by  ordering 
now.  Send  for  WOLF'S  Big  Guide 
Book  and  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

Write  Box  5, 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 

4.  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A  A 


Get  this 
WOLF 
BOOK 

AND 

CALENDAR 

CATALOG 


PER 

100 

UP 


MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

<\\U^  bred  for  size  and  egg  production 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  &  THIIRS.— 100%  Livo  Delivery  Postpaid. 

Large  Type  English  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets . $13.00 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  6.50 

Si  C.  K,  I.  Beds.  Bar. .  Red-Bock  Gross,  W.  Bocks,  W.  Wyan. .  B.  Minorcas  7.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  Buff  Bocks,  Wh.  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Beds .  8.50 

Buff  Minorcas,  White  &  Bl.  Giants,  light  Brahmas,  Buff  Orpingtons  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . . > . . .  6.00 

Day-Old  Leg.  Cockerels . $2-100;  Light  Mixed..........  5.50 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for  Cash  Prices  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  boxR'r.  TmcaElH,sRtEeNrZvE  iLlLlEeR  '  PA. 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$65.00 

$130 

6.50 

32.50 

65 

i  7.00 

35.00 

70 

8.50 

42.50 

85 

i  10.00 

50.00 

100 

6.00 

30.00 

60 

5.50 

27.50 

55 

IIIAIIATA  IIPUADMC  24  years  of  breeding  assures  you  of  larger  and  better  chicks,  higher 
JUrilAIA  lEUflUKFO  livability,  pullets  mature  early,  larger  eggs  and  higher  flock 
average.  Breeders  are  2  to  7  years  old,  weighing  up  to  7  lbs  on  free  range  Write  for 
FREE  photos  of  our  farm  and  stock,  also  price  of  Day  Old  Chicks,  Day  Old  Pullets  & 
Cockerels,  also  Pullets  2  to  6  weeks  old.  _  __ 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R_ RICHFIELD,  PA. 


1  SMITHS  QUALITY  C 

HICKS  1 

^REEDERS 

Dlood-tested 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . - 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  1.  REDS  (Parmenter  Strain) - 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS . 

100  500  1000 

,.$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

. .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  o.uv  ou.uu  ou.uu 

Large  Type  English ' ‘Se^ed  Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.)  $13-100;  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels.  $3- 100. 
AU  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  IBM). 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  BOX  R.  C0C0LAMUS.  PA. 


THDRNW00D  BLOODED  CHICKS 


years  scientific  breeding  for  high  egg  records,  makes  our  Famous  Blooded  Chicks  second  to 
I  none.  Sensational  Egg  Production,  Large,  Quick-Maturing_  Broilers  insure  highest  profits.  Ordei 
I  now,  or  send  for  Big  Free  4-Color  Poultry  Book. 

LOW  PREPAID  PRICES  AA  So,ect 


Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns.  Anconas . 

Bd.,  Wh..  Bf.  Bocks.  Beds,  Wh.  Wyands - 

Bf.  Orps.,  Bf.  &  Wh.  Minorcas.  N.  H.  Reds . . 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants .  .  -  -  -  -  __  -  - 

Assorted:  100— $5-50:  Heavy  Mixed— $6-75-  Orders  Less  Than  100  Slightly  Higher. 

THORNWOOD,  INC.  Dept.  200_ LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


100 

6.75 

7- 50 

8- 50 

9- 50 


500 

$33-00 

37-00 

42-00 

47-00 


100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AAA  Exhibition 
100  500 

$7-75  $3800 

8- 50  42-00 

9- 50  47-00 

10-50  52-00 


Hatched  in 
World's  Largest 
Incubators  j 
All  Bloodtested 


WEADER'S  HI -QUALITY  BLOOD -TESTED  CHICKS 


AU  Breeders  Carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Safe  arrival  of  Chicks  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  advertise¬ 
ment  or  write  for  Circular.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  50u 

White.  Buff  or  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . . . *7.45 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.23  7.95  38.50 

White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.23  7.95  38.50 

New  Hampshire  Beds,  Buff  Minorcas,  Bed-Rock  Cross............... .  4.73  8.95  43.50 

Assorted . $6.95:  White  and  Black  Giants.  Light  Brahmas. .  5.23  9.95  48.50 

WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Inc.  Box  R  McCLURE,  PA. 


-  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  . -== 

From  Free  Range  Flock*.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS . $13.00  $65.00  $130.00 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

BAR  &  WH  ROCKS,  R.  I  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS . 9.00  45.00  90.00 

Day  Old  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $2-100,  $10-500.  $20-1000.  Heavy  Mixed.. .  ^^L30.00  „  60-°° 

J  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  —  BOX  R,  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CLOVERDALE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Patronize  a  World  War  Veteran  like  thousands  of  others  have  done.  When  you  buy  Cloverdale  Chicks 
you  are  buying  chicks  that  are  hatched  by  a  World  War  Veteran.  All  eggs  set  weigh  24  oz.  &  over, 
and  are  from  culled  Sc  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Hatches  every  Monday.  - 

Larae  Type  S.  C.  White  &.  Br.  Leghorns,  $6,100:  Barred  Sc  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  $6.75.-IOO.  N.  H. 
Reds  Buff  Orpingtons.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  &  Black  Minorcas,  $7.-100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.-l00.  Large 
Type  SCW  Leg.  Pullets  4-wks.  old  30c  ea.  Also  other  leading  Breeds  of  Started  Chicks  (Free  Price 
List)  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free  catalog. 
CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY.  BOX  R.  McALISTERVI LLE.  PA.  .  CL0YD  NIEM0ND,  Prop. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  Hatches  May  2,  5.  9,  12,  16.  19.  23,  26,  30.  Official  Penna.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elea  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).. $3.75  $7.00  $33.00  $65.00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  H AMPSH  IRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.25  8.00  38.00  75.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY. WHITE  GIANTS  .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

M  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  -  42c  each,  $40  per  100 

106%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  19%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Poultry  Industries 
Exposition 

The  fourth  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Council  Exposition  will  be  held  at 
New  York  City  in  the  Commerce  Hall  of 
the  Port  Authority  Building,  8th  Avenue 
and  15th  Street,  from  Friday,  October  14, 
through  Tuesday,  October  18. 

The  name  of  the  exposition  has  been 
changed  from  Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion  (PIE)  to  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  Exposition  (NEPPCO). 
While  NEPPCO  will  continue  as  the  ex¬ 
position’s  sponsor,  future  expositions  will 
be  handled  by  a  subsidiary  corporation  to 
be  known  as  NEPPCO  Exposition,  Inc. 
This  change  has  been  made  in  order  to 
more  closely  identify  the  exposition  with 
its  sponsor,  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council ;  to  simplify  adminis¬ 
tration  and  finance  and  to  distinguish  this 
exposition  from  other  expositions  that 
have  adopted  similar  names.  The  officers 
of  NEPPCO  Exposition,  Inc.,  will  be 
Grant  Jasper,  president ;  Herbert  D. 
Copeland,  executive  secretary,  and  James 
C.  Weisel,  treasurer. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  fourth 
NEPPCO  Exposition  will  be  those  char¬ 
acterizing  the  first,  second  and  third 
PIE's,  but  with  greater  emphasis  on 
breeder  and  commercial  hatchery  partici¬ 
pation.  The  same  committee  and  activi¬ 
ties  chairmen  generally  will  serve  as  in 
the  third  PIE.  Grant  Jasper  will  be  gen¬ 
eral  chairman ;  John  Vandervort  will  be 
superintendent. 


Laying  Trouble 

I  have  some  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
hatched  in  May,  1937,  that  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  about  2%  months.  When  some  of 
them  lay  they  bleed  from  rear  and  then 
die.  They  are  fed  whole  wheat,  ground 
oats,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  mineral. 

New  York.  T.  M. 

Pullets  laying  very  large  eggs  are  apt 
to  suffer  a  rupture  of  the  vent  and  attacks 
by  others  noting  the  bleeding  parts.  The 
birds  should  be  watched  and  any  showing 
difficulty  in  laying  promptly  removed  to  a 
place  of  safety.  As  laying  continues,  the 
parts  become  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the 
eggs.  The  ration  used  probably  lias  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  this  trouble  but  it  may 
cause  the  loss  of  many  birds  if  not  given 
prompt  attention.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Rooster 

I  raise  Columbian  Wyandotte  Ban¬ 
tams  as  a  hobby.  Houses  are  clean,  dry 
and  well  ventilated,  yards  well  drained, 
covered  with  four  inches  of  clean  beach 
sand,  renewed  every  two  weeks.  Birds 
have  intermediate  scratch  feed,  shell,  grit, 
mash,  etc.  Nothing  is  denied  them  and 
they  are  as  well  cared  for  as  time  and  ef¬ 
fort,  without  stint,  can  make  them.  About 
a  week  ago  this  cock  acted  droopy,  plum¬ 
age  appeared  rough  and  dirty  and  he 
passed  greenish  watery  discharges.  Last 
Friday  noon  he  was  walking  around  eat¬ 
ing  ;  at  2  P.  M.  he  was  down,  unable  to 
rise ;  at  5  P.  M.  he  was  dead. 

Comb  and  wattles  were  blue  and  a 
watery  slime  drained  from  liis  bead.  I 
opened  him,  liver  was  normal  in  size  but 
crumbled  in  my  hand  much  like  wet  bran. 
Intestines  from  crop  to  gizzard  were 
white,  about  the  size  of  a  lOd  nail  and 
empty.  From  there  on  to  vent  they  were 
as  thin  as  tissue  paper,  very  large  and 
transparent,  being  filled  with  this  same 
greenish  mass.  I  realize  that  a  long- 
range  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  but  would 
like  your  opinion  on  the  following : 
Would  you  destroy  hatching  eggs,  which 
I  have,  from  females  to  which  lie  was 
mated?  H.  s.  r. 

As  you  suggest,  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  make  a  long-distant  diagnosis  of  a 
case  of  disease  in  poultry  flocks,  even 
though  the  owner  describes  the  appear¬ 
ances  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  While 
some  things  are  noted,  others  more  sig¬ 
nificant  are  overlooked  or  their  diagnostic 
value  not  known.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
autopsy  by  one  competent  to  understand 
what  evidences  of  disease  are  present  is 
frequently  the  only  method  of  actual 
value. 

At  times,  of  course,  some  outstanding 
appearance  is  sufficient  to  give  a  reason¬ 
ably  positive  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
case.  There  are  in  your  case,  several  out¬ 
standing  symptoms  of  some  disorder,  too 
many  in  fact  to  make  a  long  distance 
opinion  of  great  value.  After  all,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  remove  from  the  flock 
all  ailing  birds  and  correct  any  manifestly 
wrong  conditions.  Only  one  case  in  a 
flock  kept  as  yours  is  does  not  argue  a 
disease  of  very  communicable  nature, 
still,  the  chances  of  infection  of  others 
should  be  kept  in  mind  and  isolation  of 
any  ailing  fowl  practiced  as  a  general 
rule. 

From  your  description,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  hatching  eggs  from  this 
male’s  mating  are  likely  to  be  of  value. 
If  not  infertile,  they  could  not  convey  any 
vigor  from  the  male  parent  and  I  should 
consider  it  a  probable  waste  of  time  and 
effort  to  use  them.  m.  b.  d. 


April  23,  193S 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhodes’  letter  will  no  doubt  he  of  ut¬ 
most  interest  to  poultry  raisers  who  have 
had  serious  losses  raising  baby  chicks. 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words : 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by 
the  dozens.  I  tried  different  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged  with  the 
chicken  business.  Finally  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Company,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  for  a  50c  box  of  Wallco  Tablets. 
They’re  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  I  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost  a 
single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” — Mrs. 
Ethel  Rhodes,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Infection  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  infec¬ 
tion  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby  chicks 
must  have  a  generous  supply  of  pure 
water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  infected 
with  disease  germs  and  may  spread  dis¬ 
ease  through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your  hatch 
before  you  are  aware.  Don’t  wait  until 
you  lose  half  your  chicks.  Use  pre¬ 
ventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets  in 
all  drinking  water  from  the  time  chicks 
are  out  of  the  shell  and  you  won’t  lose 
one  where  you  have  lost  dozens  before. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
er.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water  from 
the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others 
who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after 
year  in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  entirely  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  prompt¬ 
ly  if  you  don't  find  them  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  696,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


LEGHORN 


COCKERELS 

BUY  NEUHAUS-  I  A1  /  jt 
ER’S  STRONG.  HEALTHY. 

STURDY.  “GOOD  LUCK” 

Chicks.  Immediate  delivery. 
24-BLOOD-TESTED  Pure  Breeds.  SEXED 
PULLETS  and  COCKERELS.  Own  and 
operate  32  Hatcheries.  24  years’  Hatching 
experience.  Capacity  5  MILLION  Chicks. 
Write  for  Low  Prices  today.  _  Telegraph 
your  order  at  our  expense.  Ship¬ 
ments  C.  O.  D.  Write  today. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

HAPOLEON.  OHIO  4  »  MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA> 


& 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Barge  Type  English  Sex  100  500  1000 

_  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%). $13. 50  $67.50  $135 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  7.00  35.00  70 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels .  2.00  10.00  20 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  R.  I.  Beds -  7.50  37.50  75 

N.  H.  Beds  &  Bed-Rocks  Cross .  8.00  40.00  80 

White  &  Black  Minorcas .  7.50  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mix,  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100% 
live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or  COD.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
Free  Catalog  telling  of  our  28  yrs.  Breeding  Experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner.  Box  49.  McAllsterville,  Pa 


Baby  Chicks  c.  o.  p. 

Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$6.50- 100 
Bar.  Ply.  Bocks  &  B,.  I.  Reds..  7.00-100 

Wh.  Box  &  N.  H.  Beds . 7.50-100 

100%  prompt  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  paid.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG. 

Plnecrett  Poultry  Farm.  Box  4,  Richfield,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

From  Selected  Blood-Tested  Flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets .  3.75  6.50  12.00 

White  Iieghom  Cockerels .  1.25  2.00  3.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  and  90%  Sex  Guaranteed 

HECLft  POULTRY  FARMS  ELLEFONTE,  PA.  | 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ I 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns..  $7.00  $35.00  $70 
Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.).  13.50  67.50  135 
Barred  Sc  White  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds. .  7.00  35.00  '70 

N.  H.  Reds  Sc  Bed-Rock  Cross .  8.00  40.00  80 

H.  Mixed,  $6.50-100.  Sexed  Leg.  Cockerels.  $2.00-100. 
100%  live  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  circular  giving  the  facts 
of  our  breeders  and  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  SHIRK.  Prop..  Box  52.  McAllsteruille.  Pa. 


HELLO  FOLKS  g’s  a  teah!ck  J,r  0UAr 

Circular.  Guarantee  A  Special  discount  on  10  Breeds. 
Write  today.  AU  Breeders  Bloodtested.  KOCH'S  FARM 
Sc  HATCHERY,  BOX  2.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


"HUBBARDS ^ 

(PtcfiKfrtwt 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


This  year,  lay  the  foundation  for  real  poultry 
profits.  Get  Hubbard  chicks — direct  from  the 
breeding  source — from  parents  that  have 
made  good.  Strong,  vigorous,  disease-free 
chicks  —  with  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  They  grow  fast, 
mature  early,  lay  well  and  live 
under  continuous  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  Try  a  flock.  Compare. 

Write. 

Hubbard  Farms 

BOX  1204,  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


C/teAfe v  yaM&y  Chi/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash,  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Eeghom  Pullets  (90%  guar.) . $13.50  $67.50  $135 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns..  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  B.  X.  Beds _  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2-100.  Heavy  Mix,  $6.50-100. 
All  chicks  hatched  from  2  to  4  yr.  old  breeders.  Every 
breeder  bloodtested.  Post  Pd.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
cat.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


C  H  R I  ST  I  E’S  S\eu)  Jiampshiros 

kVW  spizzerin 


Go  “Profit  Places”  with 

America’s  Foremost  Strain 
Spizzerlnktum  chicks  are  standouts 
for  faster  uniform  growth  and  com¬ 
plete  feathering — more  and  larger 
brown  eggs — for  low  layer  mortality  and 
long  life.  Straight  New  Hampshires  and 
Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids.  Demand 
great,  orders  must  be  placed  at  once. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


ALGER  CHICKS 


REDS  &  CROSS  direct  from  a  BREEDER,  not 

a  hatchery;' stock  100%  Pull-  p£p 

orum  free;  959fc  Livability  guar-  IQU 

antee.  Send  for  free  catalog,  quantity  reduction 
ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  Brockton,  Mass. 


cc 

T 

w 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
fir  Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

f  n.  jj.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
r  D.  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con- 
rd  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG, 
rices  attractive.  Write,  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent- 
ood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Since  1931  IVon  9  Contests 

High  5  Contest  Pens  1936;  again  1937. 

C  D  DADIICftlTEQ  476  King  Street, 
ba  Da  ■  mini  til  1  bill  Franklin,  Mass. 

MON  IDEAL  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  100%  pullorum  clean. 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches 
every  week. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Stuck9 s  High  Grade  Chicks 

Large  Type  English  100  500  1000 

Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.)  .$13.00  $65.00  $130 
Large  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Legs.  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds . .  7.50  37.50  75 

Cockerels.  $2-100;  H.  Mix,  $6.50.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  under  personal  supervision.  Will  ship 
cash  or  COD.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Order  direct  or 
write  for  1938  circular.  STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
H.  N.  STUCK,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

T)LACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS-Live,  Lay,  Pay.  No 
D  disease.  No  Cannabilism  in  Chicks  or  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  tree.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  K,  P1TTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

iiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiimmii 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Starting  the  Chicks 

The  management  of  the  chicks  from  the 
time  of  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  to  the 
time  that  the  pullets  go  into  production 
is  a  large  factor  in  poultry  success  or 
failure.  Quality  stock  land  spotlessly 
clean  brooders  and  brooder-houses  are  es¬ 
sentials  that  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
much. 

The  equipment  used  in  the  brooder 
coop  should  be  of  simple  construction  so 
that  it  can  easily  be  cleaned  and  yet 
ample  for  the  needs  of  the  flock.  The 
first  feeder  should  be  small  for  the  use  of 
the  chicks  during  the  first  couple  of  weeks 
while  the  second  should  be  adjustable.  As 
the  chicks  grow  older,  deeper  troughs  and 
more  of  them  should  be  used.  The  saving 
in  feed  will  more  than  repay  for  the 
slight  extra  cost,  for  shallow  troughs  will 
be  the  cause  of  more  feed  waste  than  the 
poultryman  will  suspect.  Some  poultry- 
men  prefer  to  feed  rolled  oats  to  the 
chicks  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
existence  on  a  clean  sheet  of  newspaper. 
This  method  has  been  used  on  my  home 
farm  with  much  success,  the  rolled  oats 
seemingly  giving  the  chicks  a  good  start 
in  life. 

Next  comes  the  litter.  Good  litter 
should  be  coarse  and  dry ;  coarse,  because 
a  fine  substance  such  as  fine  straw  may 
get  into  the  chick’s  throat  and  start  trou¬ 
ble.  A  damp  material  or  one  that  gets 
damp  easily  will  soon  become  mouldy  and 
insanitary.  Probably  the  best  litter  is 
peat  moss  with  coarse  hay,  straw,  shav¬ 
ings  and  ground  corncobs  running  a  close 
second.  Another  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  newspapers  for  the  feeding  of  the 
chicks  for  the  first  few  days  is  to  forstall 
the  chicks  in  eating  quantities  of  undi- 
lestible  litter.  For  sanitation  the  papers 
should  be  changed  daily. 

As  a  special  precaution  and  one  that 
is  much  used  by  modern  poultrymen 
against  the  danger  of  contamination  is 
the  use  of  wire  flooring  for  the  chicks  and 
growing  stock.  Droppings  and  filth  will 
pass  through  the  wire  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  stock.  If  this  practice  is  used  the 
litter  need  not  be  changed  as  frequently 
as  if  the  chicks  were  directly  on  the  floor. 

Another  suggestion  that  means  money 
in  the  poultryman’s  pocket  is  to  provide 
plenty  of  space  at  the  hoppers  and  drink¬ 
ing  fountains.  Eight  feet  of  space  at  the 
hoppers  for  each  100  chicks  and  12  feet 
when  they  reach  the  roosting  age,  is  about 
right.  This  should  be  increased  as  the 
chicks  grow  older.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  stronger  birds  will  force  the  weaker 
ones  from  the  feed  ending  in  a  weaker 
bird  susceptible  to  disease.  Even  if  the 
bird  evades  disease  it  will -be  a  poor  layer 
due  to  its  lack  of  development.  Feed  is 
important,  but  remember  that  clean,  fresh 
water  is  also  a  chick  grower.  Space  at 
the  water  fountains  will  pay  dividends. 

As  soon  as  the  cockerels  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  they  should  be  separated  from 
the  pullets.  This  aids  in  the  development 
of  each.  Probably  some  of  the  birds  can 
be  disposed  of  as  bi'oilers  while  the  rest 
can  be  caponized  for  a  more  valuable 
product.  E.  c. 


Chick  Hatchery  Report 

Preliminary  tabulation  of  reports  from 
360  hatcheries,  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  36.000.000  eggs,  point  to  a  decrease  of 
4.S  percent  in  the  number  of  eggs  set  by 
commercial  hatcheries  in  March,  this 
year,  compared  to  the  number  set  a  year 
earlier,  but  an  increase  of  6.8  percent  in 
the  number  of  chicks  hatched.  This  group 
of  plants  reported  a  total  of  29,058,977 
eggs  set  in  March  this  year  and  a  total 
of  16,503,837  chicks  hatched,  compared 
to  30,532,730  eggs  set  and  15,452,389 
chicks  hatched  in  same  month  last  year. 

The  moderate  increase  in  the  number 
of  chicks  hatched  in  contrast  to  a  decrease 
of  almost  5  percent  in  the  number  of  eggs 
set,  was  due  to  eggs  in  incubators  carried 
over  from  the  increased  number  set  in 
February  and  which  were  not  ready  for 
hatching  until  early  March.  After  the 
early  March  hatches  were  out  of  the  way 
and  the  effects  of  the  lighter  than  last 
year  settings  began  to  be  felt,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  chicks  started  to  drop  off  in 
relation  to  that  of  a  year  earlier,  al¬ 
though  still  continuing  to  increase  sea¬ 
sonally.  With  a  decrease  of  around  4.8 
percent  in  the  number  of  eggs  set  in 
March,  and  conditions  in  early  April 
from  the  demand  standpoint  pointing  to 
a  still  further  decrease,  the  April  output 
of  chicks  is  likely  to  be  less  than  that  of 
a  year  earlier. 

Advance  orders  booked  by  hatcheries 
as  of  April  1  were  approximately  2.3  per¬ 
cent  less  than  the  number  on  order  as  of 
the  corresponding  date  last  year.  This 
small  decrease,  however,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  a  drop  of  31  percent 
in  the  advance  orders  of  April  1,  1937, 
compared  to  those 
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FAMOUS  (HKKf 

Preferred  by 


170000 


It’s  the  Egg  Records  and  Extra  Pound  Broilers  that  made  170,000  poultry 
raisers  prefer  Sieb’s  Chicks.  Our  chicks  all  come  from  Purebred  Bloodtested 
Farm  Range  Flocks,  backed  by  Mr.  Sieb’s  25  years  Scientific  Breeding.  AH 
Flocks  are  super  culled  Hogan  Tested ,  carefully  mated  for  highest  premium  egg 
records  and  Big  Quick  Maturing  Broilers.  There’s  none  better  at  any  price  for  profit¬ 
able  commercial  poultry.  We  have  One  Grade  Only — The  Best.  This  saves  our 
customers  2  to  6  cents  per  chick  on  Best  Quality.  For  prompt  delivery  mail  your  order  now,  or  send 
for  our  New  Poultry  Book.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  All  Prices  Prepaid. 

QflQ/T  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
ail/O  on  Sexed  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  Wh.  OrpS; . . . . 

Buff;  or  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas . 

White  Leghorns  (Large  English  Type) . , . 

S.  C.  Reds,  Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyands.,  Bf.  Orps . 

S.  L  Wyands.,  R.  C.  Reds, . 

White,  Black  or  Buff  Minorcas . 

White  Giants  (Large  Type)  . . 


Non-Sex  ed 

Pullets 

Males 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

$7-90 

SI  1-90 

S  8-90 

7-40 

15-90 

3.90 

7-40 

15-90 

3.90 

7.90 

11-90 

8-90 

8-90 

12-90 

8-90 

8-90 

16-90 

4-90 

9-40 

13-90 

1  1.90 

Per  100:  NON-SEXED — Heavy  Assorted  $7-40;  Light  Assorted  $6-40;  Heavy  and  Light  Assorted  $6.90; 

Mixed  Sexed.  All  Breeds,  both  Sexes  $5.40;  Special  Assorted  $4.95. _ 

f%|  I  JUT  Deduct  25c  per  100  on  orders  of  500  or  more,  and  50c  per  100  on  orders  of  1000  or  more. 

l/lwWWVll  #  Add  25c  to  all  orders  less  than  100. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  132,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


EAITI  LARGEST  PRODUCERS  '’5« 


ELMER  H.  WENE 


No  Demand  Too  Large 
No  Order  Too  Small 
200,000  Blood-Tested  Breeders 
50,000  Leghorn  HEN  Breeders 
1,500,000  Eggs  at  One  Setting 
Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 
Amazingly  Low  Prices 
Slashed  for  Summer  Months 


There’s  EXTRA  Profit  In  WENE  Chicks  for 
thousands  of  wise  customers  who  buy  them 
every  year.  Extra-quality  fa  market  stand¬ 
ards;  extra  prices  for  premium  poultry  and 
large,  perfect  eggs;  extra  money  to  put  into 

the  bank.  _  _ 

WENE’S  Summer  Chicka  cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  raise.  They 
return  quick  profits.  Be  sure  to  get  our  rock  bottom  summer 
Quotations.  They  will  amaze  you. 

uX5ILEd/;S!?oRNS  WENEcross  BARRED  RED-ROCKS 

.'XIIiScross  Sex  Link”  RED-ROCKS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WENEcross  BRAM-ROCKS 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS  WENEcross  LEGHORN-MINORCAS 

WHITE  GIANTS  .  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks— Sex-Separated  if  desired. 

Write  today  for  Summer  Bargain  Prices  and  Free  Catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  1524-D,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


REDBI RD 


Still  in  Double  Lead  at 
New  York  State  Contest 

The  latest  report  shows  our  two  pens  at  Farming- 
dale  (N.  Y. )  still  leading  the  R.  I.  Red  class  by  a 
margin  of  well  over  110  points.  Meantime,  our  pen 
at  Kingston.  R.  X..  now  ranks  Third  High  Red 
‘Pen.  Only  a  great  strain  oould  turn  out  so  many 
high-ranking  birds;  we’re  lots  more  at  home  that 
are  doing  just  as  well. 

Put  the  power  of  Redbird  Farm  blood  back  of 
your  poultry  project  and  make  it  pay  bigger  and 
quicker  profits. 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

Ore  All  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
61,000  BREEDERS  .  100%  PULL0RUM  FREE 
Official  Mass.  Agglutination  Test — Not  one  reactor 


98 °/o  Livability 


Cl)  I  rif  C  STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS, 
n  I  V.  IV  9  ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 

Write  for  large  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  last 

REDBIRD  FARM,  w,eR„1K£,,7iuss. 


warrEN  S  /"X 


MASS. 


You  Can’t  Go 

Wrong  With  WARREN  Winners 

Buy  Warren  Chicks  and  you  buy  the  Prize  Strain 
that  has  made  the  name  “WARREN”  just  another 
way  of  saying  “Winner." 

HERE  ARE  OUR  3  LATEST  AWARDS 
THAT  SHOW  WHERE  QUALITY  LIES 
Storrs — In  January.  leading  Hen,  3  of  remaining  9 
high  birds  also  ours. 

Farmingdale — In  January.  High  Red  Pen. 

Western  N.  Y.— October  to  February  15th  inclusive. 
High  Red  Pen. 

STATE  AWARD  FOR  7TH  TIME 

Again  Warren  —  for  the  7th  consecutive  year  —  is 
awarded  contract  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
supply  chicks  to  State  institutions.  Quality  and 
performance  were  the  determining  factors.  That 
means  something  to  YOU. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  ROCK-RED  CROSS 
„.„.Mass-  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 
BABY  CHICKS  —  PULLETS.  ALL  AGES 
We  Set  Only  “Warren  Farms”  Eggs 

Warren  Pens  are  headed  by  Advanced  ROP  males 
whose  darns  boast  of  State-verified  records  of  from 
to  310  eg*?s.  averapdng  24  to  30  ozs.  per  dozen 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG* 
AND  SPRING  PRICE  LIST 

M*ssAcnust?rs  \  7  J.  J.  WARREN 

R.  O.  P.  C  Box  20.  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 

BKCtMAS  ASSOClATins .  ' 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


OSS 

^arm 

R.I.Peds 


BACKED  BY  OFFICIAL  AND  HOME 
RECORDS  UP  TO  333  EGGS 

The  blood  of  trapnested  birds  with  records  up  to 
333  eggs,  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Chicks  we’ll 
ship  you.  High  official  records  made  at  Maine 
and  N.  Y.  State  Contests.  Consistent  blood¬ 
testing  program  followed  for  many  years. 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS,  sired  by  pedigreed 
males,  for  large  eggs  and  choice  broilers. 

MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-REDS  for  BARRED 
broilers,  friers  and  roasters.  Great  money¬ 
makers. 

Get  your  chicks  from  a  breeder  with  a  long- 
established  reputation  for  quality.  Supply  I 
limited.  Now  is  the  time  to  order. 

Write  for  literature  and  price*. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro.  Mass.] 


Your  Chicks  Can  Be  No 
Better  Than  the  Stock  from 
Which  They  are  Bred 

Put  your  money  on  W’egatepa 
Farms’  Chicks — 100%  Pul- 
lorum  Free — at  our  adjusted  prices.  .  .  and  you 
will  be  buying  “Better  Chicks  for  Less  Money." 

CHICKS 

From  the  same  stock  that  produced  our  pen  at  Maine. 
From  the  start,  this  pen  has  consistently  stood  among 
the  leaders. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks 

Over  2.000  birds  on  R.  <).  P.  .  .  .  Special  Longevity  and 
Progeny  Testing  Family  Matings.  Blood  from  these 
aristocratic  Matings  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Flock  Mat¬ 
ings  Chicks  we  ship  you  at  surprisingly  modest  prices. 

PULLETS— Ready-to-Lay  this  month. 

Write  for  Beautiful,  Big  Catalog  &  Adjusted  Prices* 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


AHAZIN  C  loultrq  Profits 


REMARKABLE  NEW  FISHER 
GENETIC  BREEDING  SYSTEM 

increases  broiler  growth  —  quicker  feath¬ 
ering  and  marvelous  egg  production.  A 
tested  scientific  way 
to  more  poultry 
profits.  Low  Cost. 
Beautiful  New  Cata¬ 
log  gives  Valuable 
Information.  Write 
now  to — 


2  *7**  2 

FISHER  * 


Syitetn 


EDGEHILL, 

Box  N,  Athol,  Mass. 


■  /  BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 

H.A.  Richards,  Owner 


RED-BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 

Sex-Linked  Day-Old  Pullets  and  Cockerels^ 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Pullorum  Clean  by  State  College 

THE  HARCO  ORCHARDS 
and  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  So.  Easton,  Mass.  (Circular)-  Telephone  28-12 


COTTON  Jg 
MOUNTAIN 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy — they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


IR.I.REOS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  I 

Hou’t  waste  your  time,  feed  money  —  on 
inferior  chicks  or  stock.  Start  with  Cobb’s 
;  — •  you’ll  never  leave  them ! 

•  CONSISTENT  CONTEST  WINNERS  • 
Cobb’s  Pullorum  free  Barred  Rocks,  Reds 
&  New  Hampshires  are  far  greater  value 
than  price  indicates!  Try  them.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  with  full  story  will  interest  you.  A 
breeding  plant — not  just  a  hatchery.  Ask 
about  our  9c  to  I  Ic  Ryan-Paxmenter  Reds. 
Sex-Linked  Black  and  Gold  Pullet  Chicks. 
98%  guaranteed.  Unbeatable  combination 
of  two  great  laying  strains. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB.  350  Great, 

Road.  CONCORD.  MASS. 
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Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $1.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  1 0  Pays  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  “ Poultry  Helps," 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 
ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
aflranrci  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN1LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fi s ch e I,  I n c. ^h3i ,adeirp h?r.api 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
ling.  Leg.  Sexed  Pullets  (90%  guar. 

S.  C.  Large  English  Leghorns... 

Bar.,  W.  Box,  W.  Wyan.  &  R.I.  Reds  7.00  35.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  White  Minorcas - 

H.  Mix,  $6.50:  Day  Old  Leg.  Ckls..  v 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  &  actual  photos  of  our  entire  P.  F.  Hatch¬ 
ery  Plant.  The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

13.50 

$67.50 

$135 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

8.00 

40.00 

80 

,  $2.50-100. 

All 

BIG  CHICKS  and  TURKEYS 

$7 .95 


Bloodtested  —  Selected 
White,  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma, 
Sussex,  Buff  Minorca,  N.  H.  Red. 
Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot. 
Langsliang.  White  Sc  Bar.  Rock. 
Dark  Cornish,  1 8c  ea.  Mixed 


PER  100 

_ _  (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 

TURKEYS,  12  or  more.  Bronze  40c,  Black  45c  ea. 


Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 
Order  from  advertisement  for  wompt  delivery. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  7,  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERYcRSf.  c»c.o.’d1 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  .$3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70 
Barred  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Reds....  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mix .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Circular  furnished  upon  request.  Chicks  hatched  from 
healthy,  tested,  free-range  flocks.  Postage  Paid. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA, 

,  ULSH’S  Quality  Chicks 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  W.  Wy..  W.  & 
Bar.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  Buff  Orp.,  $7.50- 
100:  S.  C.  W.  Leg.,  $7-100:  Heavy  Mix, 
^  $5.50.  Postage  Paid.  100%  live  del.  guar. 

ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leg.  Foundation  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . $6.50 

Iturrfld  Rocks, 7-00 
Day  Old  Wh.'  Leghorn  Pullets  guar.  90%  true  to  sex. 
from  matured  hens  Blood-tested,  $14:  Cockerels.  $2.50. 
Bocks  sexed  on  request.  100%  live  del.  Order  from  ad. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Started  Chix.  _ 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

ELSASSER’S  CHICKS 

For  Quality  Sc  Profits — All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
—  BWD.  English  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

B.  &  W.  Rocks.  R,  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Reds  .  7.50  37.50  75 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 

_  Write  for  Free  Catalog.  R.  W.  ELSASSER 

POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

1  BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pullets  $15.00—100.  Four 
wks.  old. ($30. 00—100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHASE  CHICKS  FORE26*YeVr!,| 

Big  White  Leghorns— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— Anconas 
Barred, White,  Partridge  and  Col.  Rocks  —  Reds 
White  Wyandottes  —  New  Hampshires!— Sexed  Chicks 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  W ALLKILL,  N.,Y. 

^  MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

>  )  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  $7-100:  N.  Hamp..  $7.50: 
W  Leghorns,  $6.50:  Mix.  $6.  Safe  del.  Post’pd. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  Breeder .  .  . 

Never  aB.W.D.  reactor.  No  range  paralysis  in  3  yrs.  98* 
livability  guar.  SI 2.50  per  100.  Quantity  discounts. 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Lake  Ariel,  Pa- 

WAGNER’ S  CHICKS 

Bar.  Wh.  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyandottes. 
$7.50-100:  Wh.  Giants,  $10.  Big  English  Wh.  Leg.,  $7.: 
H  Mix,  $6.50.  Safe  del.  postpaid.  Free  cir.  Wagner  Bros. 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  VKS'n*  CHICKS 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes . $7.50-100 

Christie  or  Hubbard  Str.  N.  Harnps .  8.00-100 

W.  Giants. .  .$10.-100:  W.  Leg.  or  H.  Mix...  6.00-100 
B  W  D.  Tested.  Postage  Paid.  Guaranteed  Delivery. 

f!  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

t>  I?  fs  i^:»  q  Chicks,  Pullorum  Tested.  Straight  & 
D  LiL,  IV  kJ  Cross  Breeds,  $8.  &  up.  Sexed  if 
desired.  Ducks.  15c:  Poults,  45c.  Started  Chicks. 

BECK’S  U.S.  APPROVED  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

ORDER  FROM  MAPLEHOLM  POULTRY  FARM— 

Be  assured  of  auality  chicks.  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Blood  tested. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings.  Turkey  Poults.  Circular 
free.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  I,  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

^  ym  eft-loo  Prepaid.  ITnsexed  Heavies  orLeg- 
w  horns  from  tested  flocks.  Immediate 
shipment.  DUCKLINGS  .  #12.00-100. 
DOTTERER'S  HATCHERY  -  Shanesville,  Pa. 


Our  new  illustrated  catalog  is  just  off  the  press  and 
it  is  free  to  all  who  write:  for  it.  Send  for  it  today 
and  learn  more  about  SUSQUEHANNA  STRAIN,  the 
greatest  money  making  strain  of  chickens  known. 

STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 
All  chicks  sold  by  us  are  bloodtested  by  the  long  tube 
agglutination  test  for  B.  W.  D.  Your  insurance  against 
early  losses  and  abnormal  mortality. 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Purebred  day  old  pullets  or  cockerels,  guaranteed  sex 
accuracy  of  95%.  All  chicks  sexed  by  a  world  known 
sexing  authority  by  the  time  tried  Japanese  method. 
We  were  the  first  in  the  East  to  offer  sexed  chicks — 
Play  safe,  buy  from  the  pioneers.  BROILER  RAISERS 
will  he  interested  in  our  attractive  prices  on  cockerels 
Better  and  cheaper  for  broilers.  Ask  for  our  free  book¬ 
let  —  THE  WHAT  WHY  AND  HOW  OF  CHICK 
SEXING.  Tells  all  about  sexing. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Learn  about  our  NEW  METHOD  processed  chicks. 
Different  from  ordinary  started  chicks.  Available  at 
two.  three  and  four  wrecks  of  age.  You  avoid  all  the 
trouble,  worry  and  danger  of  loss  during  the  critical 
first  few  weeks.  We  are  brooding  experts,  let  us  have 
your  brooding  worries,  and  start  you  off  with  healthy, 
vigorous,  well  developed,  started  chicks  or  pullets. 
“Well  started  is  half  raised.” 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS  AVAILABLE 
New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Islands,  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Giants,  Redi-Rock 
crossbreds,  Corno-Red  crossbreds.  New  Hampshire 
Whites,  Poults,  started  capons,  started  pullets. 

FREE  CERTIFICATE  FOR  PROMPTNESS 
If  you  write  at  once  we  will  send  you  a  free  PROFIT 
SHARING  CERTIFICATE  which  entitles  you  to  a 
big  saving  on  your  chick  order.  Write  at  once,  a 
postcard  will  do.  Print  name  and  address  plainly. 
SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  Montrose,  Pa. 


WHITLOCK 

BABY  $  After 

■  CHICKS. 7  I W.  100  Mayl 
EGGS  FOR  til  per 
HATCHING....  IOO 

|  Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

■  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

ff.f  J  -M  l  |  /  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 

P  I*Kl  414  1 1  one  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept,  r 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


TOLMAK 


New  England’s  LOW  prices  on 
100%  New  England  Pullorum 
Clean  chicks,  rich  in  LARGE 

egg  size  high  production  breeding  of 
some  of  New  England's  finest  strains. 
Thousands  of  breeders  R.O.P.  sired. 
Doubly  guaranteed  —  100%  live 
arrival,  high  livability.  Big  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  real  New  Hampshire 
and  R.  1.  Reds,  Crossbreeds.  As 
hatched  or  sex  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for 
FREE  CATAL0G[ 
that  tells  all.  Post*  | 
card  will  do. 

TOMLIN’S  CHICKS,  Dept.  1024-D.  E.  HARTFORD,  CONN.  • 


I L  % 


CATALOG 

FREE 


LANTZ  Chicks 


ARE  BIG  AND  HEALTHY™ 

High  Livability  and  early  Maturity,  as¬ 
sures  Too  to  profits.  Only  mating,  of  best  brood- 
ing  stock  nsod.  Hatching  eggs  carefully  select-  U  -i 
ed.  All  stock  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  . .  All  natural  losses  over  6 
per  cent  first  14  days  replaced  at  HALF  PRICE. 

100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . $8.00  $37.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.50  40.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks..... .  8.50  40.00 

Partridge  Rocks .  8.50  40.00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50  40.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.50  40.00 

New  Hampshires .  9.00  42.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  8.00  37.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  7.50  35.00 

Assorted  Light  and  Heavy .  7.00  32.50 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY.  Box  88,  TIFFIN 


1000 

$75.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

85.00 

75.00 

70.00 

65.00 

OHIO 


-«*ULSH  FARM!  CHICKJffl 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog 
Satisfaction  &  safa  arrival  guaranteed. 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns. $3.50  $6.50  $31.75 
S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns...  3.75  7.00  33.75 
Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks. . . .  4.00 
R.  I.  Reds  or  New  Hampshires..  4.00 

Black  or  White  Giants .  4.75 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes..  4.00 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R, 


$60 
65 

7.50  36.25  70 
7.50  36.25  70 
9.00  43.75  85 
7.50  36.25  70 
Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


olLuib. 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breda. 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
€r  HATCHERY 


BOX  NO.  I. 


SEAFORD. 


DELAWARE 


HOLLYWOOD  &  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks  for  April  Si  May  delivery.  $7.50  &  $8 
per  100.  Can  furnish  day  old  pullets  &  4  wk.  old  pul¬ 
lets.  Get  our  free  catalog.  Day  old  Cockerels  $2  per  (00. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 

rUirifC  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED 
|WniV.lY9  STOCK.  (BWD)  Antigen  Test 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 
White  &  Barred  Rocks. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

.  .  Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
E.  STRAWSER,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


NIEMOND’S  QUALITY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct,  100  500  1000  I  Heavy 

Large  English  Type  S.  C.  White  X^eghorna . . .$6.50  $32.00  $60  I  Mixed 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds . . .  7.00  35.00  70  I  $6.00 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY.  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Fewer  Chinese  Eggs 

Tile  output  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs  in 
China  this  season  will  be  much  below 
normal.  The  reduction  is  caused  by  un¬ 
settled  conditions  in  the  interior,  the  ex¬ 
isting  difficulties  and  high  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  to  a  great  loss  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chickens  in  areas  affected  by  hos¬ 
tilities. 

The  1938-39  egg  processing  season  in 
China  is  just  beginning,  with  indications 
that  the  pack  probably  will  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  average  for  recent  years. 
Exports  are  expected  to  show  a  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  reduction  since  stocks  in 
Shanghai,  Tsingtao  and  Tientsin,  the 
three  leading  egg-processing  centers  on 
the  seacoast,  are  very  small.  The  small 
stocks  are  the  result  of  heavy  shipments 
made  last  Fall  in  an  effort  to  dispose  of 
the  accumulated  supplies. 

China  has  long  been  an  important 
source  of  supply  for  eggs  and  egg  prod¬ 
ucts  entering  world  trade.  The  bulk  of 
the  Chinese  exports,  however,  is  dried 
and  frozen  eggs.  Exports  of  eggs  in  the 
shell  are  relatively  small.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  most  important  export 
market.  Shipments  to  the  United  States 
as  a  rule  represent  only  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  total  Chinese  exports  of  eggs. 

In  pre-depression  years,  United  States 
imports  of  eggs  and  egg  products  from 
China  were  the  equivalent  of  about  2 
percent  of  the  total  egg  production  of  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the  imposition 
of  increased  duties  in  1930,  such  imports 
during  the  depression  years  were  sharply 
reduced.  With  the  devaluation  in  Chinese 
currency  in  1935,  shipments  from  China 
to  the  American  market  began  to  pick  up 
but  in  1937  still  equaled  only  about  1 
percent  of  the  total  American,  output. 

In  1930  the  American  tariff  on  eggs  in 
the  shell  was  increased  from  eight  to  10 
cents  per  dozen ;  on  frozen  albumen,  froz¬ 
en  egg  yolks  and  frozen  whole  eggs  from 
7(4  to  11  cents  per  pound,  and  on  dried 
albumen,  dried  egg  yolk  and  dried  whole 
eggs  from  18  to  27  cents  per  pound.  Dried 
and  frozen  eggs  are  widely  used  in  the 
baking,  confectionery  and  ice  cream  in¬ 
dustries. 

United  States  imports  of  Chinese  eggs 
and  egg  products  during  the  calendar  year 
1937  compared  with  average  annual  im¬ 
ports  during  the  five  years  ending  with 
1929  (the  latter  in  parenthesis)  were: 
Dried  egg  products  8,847,000  (9,231,000) 
pounds ;  frozen  egg  products  1,490,000 
(12,120,000)  pounds;  and  eggs  in  the 
shell  47,000  (  292,000)  dozen. 


EXTRA  LOW  PRICES  on 
(HAMpionchkKS 


BRED  FOR  PREMIUM  PROFITS 

Branch  of  famous  packing  company  writes 
—  us  for  list  of  our  customers  saying 
that  Carter’s  Champions  make  the 
finest  fancy  top-of-market  broilers 
and  lay  biggest  premium  quality 
eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poultry  house 
establishes  special  branch  to  get  pre¬ 
mium  quality  eggs  and  broilers  from 
Carter  Champions.  Prompt  service. 
100%  safe  delivery,  strong,  blood¬ 
tested,  healthy  chicks  anywhere. 

„„  tOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

HATCHED  IN  SEPARATE  HATCHERS 
IN  AN  AIR-CONDITIONED  HATCHERY 
More'Sanitary— Larger— More  Vigorous  * 
Fully  Prepaid  Prices- 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Barred.  White,  Buff 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes 

Heavy  Assorted . 

Assorted.  All  Breeds. 


sf 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.40 

$36.00 

$69.00 

7.90 

38.00 

74.00 

7.40 

36.00 

69.00 

6.40 

32.00 

59.00 

SEXED 

CHICKS 


Sexed  Chicks — either  pullet 
or  male  chicks  —  one  day 
old:  any  straight  breed  we 
hatch.  Guaranteed  90%  true 

- -  to  sex.  Prices  given  below. 

Prices  Per  100  Day  Old  Pullets  Day  Old  Males 
White  Leghorns.  .100  for  $14.90  100  for  $3.90 
Any  Heavy  Breed.100  for  $1 1 .90  100  for  $8.90 
Guarantee:  Money  back  for  difference  in  price  of 

chicks  not  true  to  sex  under  90%.  - 

Chicks  shipped  prepaid  at  above  Dflcefl. 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of 
$1  per  100  deposit.  We  pay 
postage.  Sendyour  order  today, 

Catalog  tree. 

CARTER'S  CHICKERY 

Dept.  264  Eldorado.  Illinois 


Twice  as  Many  .  .  • 
Layers  From 
IOO  Chicks  .  . 


Start  with  Sprunger  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
I  s  ou’ll  get  on  an  average  twice  as  many  eggs 
|  Ulan  if  you  bought  straight  run  chicks.  Sprung- 
1  er  s  Sexed  pullets  are  a  profitable  investment 
1  because  they  are  bred  right.  All  breeders 
Blood-Tested.  Big  English  Type  Leghorns. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL  LEGHORNS 
I  from  personal  flock  of  4,000  breeders  with  many 
1  records  of  250  eggs  or  better,  mated  to  males 
from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  records  of  250  eggs. 
Sprunger  PEN  MADE  WINNING  at  Michigan 
|  Egg  Laying  Contest. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  BIG  DISCOUNT 

Get  Sprunger  Catalog,  low  prices  and  Big 
Early  Order  Discount.  All  popular  breeds. 

WRITE  BOX  25 


m 


Clean  Up  the  Henyard 

A  small  henyard  can  get  to  be  a  filthy 
place,  harboring  all  sorts  of  disease  germs. 
As  soon  as  possible  in  Spring  it  should  be 
scraped.  By  using  a  heavy  hoe  and 
bearing  on,  it  is  possible  to  get  down  to 
the  original  earth.  These  scrapings  may 
be  thrown  on  the  garden  and  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  there. 

Next  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  spade 
the  yard  deeply,  the  full  length  of  the 
spade  blade.  The  hens  will  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fresh  earth. 

Where  hens  are  kept  in  small  yards,  a 
pile  of  tough  sods  nearby,  so  that  one  or 
two  may  be  thrown  in  every  day,  will  be 
appreciated.  They  furnish  exercise  and 
keep  a  lot  of  lively  hens  interested  in 
something  beside  pecking  each  other. 

One  year  I  used  100  square  feet  of  the 
toughest  quack  sod  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  cut  out  in  chunks  with  a 
sharp  spade,  and  these  piled  up  beside 
the  henyard.  The  way  they  pitched  into 
that  mass  of  quack  roots  was  interesting. 
Considerable  scratching  was  needed  to  re¬ 
duce  them  to  the  ground  level,  but  that 
always  happened.  Hens  are  never  dis¬ 
couraged  about  the  job  of  tearing  a  sod 
apart.  As  the  growing  season  came  on, 
the  quack  grew  considerably  in  the  pile, 
making  the  sods,  with  their  fresh  green 
shoots,  more  useful  to  the  hens. 

Frequent  cleaning  will  make  the  hen¬ 
yard,  as  well  as  the  henhouse,  free  from 
the  vile  smell  often  noted  around  such 
places.  This  will  be  better  for  the  hens 
and  those  that  wait  on  them.  A  hen’s 
nose  is  close  to  the  ground,  and  hence 
catches  the  odors  of  filthy  quarters 
quickly.  I  have  wondered  whether  this  is 
not  sometimes  the  cause  of  their  head 
shaking  and  sneezing.  w.  W.  H. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.. $3.50 


Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare...  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett . 75 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson . 2.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  It.  L.  Watts..  2.50 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.00 

Vegetable  Crops,  Thompson . 5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet . 1.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 


Seymour ;  cloth  bound  $4.  artcraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects.  W.  C.  O’Kane...  3.25 
For  SM^^^EheRural  New-Yorker, 

New  York. 


-it- with- 

Easily,  steadily  raised  in  25  D 
Write  a  postcard,  get  our  Free 
OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why 
for  ordinary  trade  when  these 
luxury  national  markets  are 
open  for  all  the  SQUABS  yoi 
ship,  every  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  prices?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  squabs  for  this  desirable  trade  wanted  daily. 
RICE  FARM.  205  Howard  St..  MELROSE,  MASS. 


rgepres75?e&s  CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

21  years  of  Breeding  for  Better  and  Larger  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $  6.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  95%  guaranteed .  14.00 

Cockerels . $2.50  per  100;  Heavy  Assorted....  6.00 

Bar.  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

Breeders  tested  B.  W.  D.  Order  direct.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE,  Prop.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Sure-Profit  CHICKS 


Bloodtested  New  Hanip- 
shires,  the  original,  fast 
growing  strain  $8.  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  $7. 
Also  Duckings  and  Poults. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


RI  nnnTFSTFH  N- H-  Rads-  Bar  a”d  Wh.  Rox.  w. 
DLVUl/llidlliO  Leg..  Cornish  clucks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties:  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings,  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  List  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  4.  HATCHERY. 
Est.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2.  Telford,  Pa. 


HUSKY  TESTED  CHICKS 

l.arge  Type  White  Leghorns . $6.50-100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds . $7.00-100 

New  Hampshires.  W.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orp .  7.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed . $6. -1 00.  Safe  Delivery  Prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred.  Blood-Tested  and  mated  to  sons  of  pedigreed 
sires.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wjandoctea, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  and  White  Giants. 
New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Anconas.  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R.  Greencastle,  Pa. 


ALL  A-l  CHICKS  NOW  $7.00 

Br.  Sc  Wh.  Bocks.  N.  H.  Beds.  Wh.  Giants,  $8.: 

S.  C.  Leghorns . $6.00:  Heavy  Mixed . $5.50 

100%  delivery.  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK’S  FINEST  CHICKS 
i*  New  Hampshires  from  N.  H.  state  tested  breeders. 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Langshans.  Write  TODAY. 

E.  S.  WILSON  -  Box  492  -  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y. 


mirKS  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  &  N.  H. 
LUlLuj  Reds  from  State  Supervised  Stock.  Cir.  Free. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  R.  -  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiinmiiiiii 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


It  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  In 
knowing;  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
33$  West  30th  St,  New  York 
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The  Henyard 


Picking  Broilers 

I  would  appreciate  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  picking  of  chickens.  We  have 
tried  several  methods  but  as  yet  have 
found  none  satisfactory.  R.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Have  you  tried  “Slack  scald”  picking, 
in  favor  with  many  poultrymen?  This 
employs  the  usual  method  of  hanging  and 
bleeding  the  birds  but  differs  in  that  the 
water  used  must  be  held  at  130  degrees, 
with  a  permissible  variation  of  1  or  2  de¬ 
grees — lower  for  small  broilers,  higher  for 
heavy  fowl.  After  the  bled  bird  has 
stopped  struggling  it  is  dipped  for  30  sec¬ 
onds  in  the  properly  heated  water. 

A  longer  or  shorter  time  for  the  scald¬ 
ing  to  compensate  for  water  that  has  be¬ 
come  too  cool  will  not  give  satisfactory 
results.  The  volume  of  water  should  be 
sufficient  for  moving  the  bird  while  in  it 
and  the  feathers  should  be  pulled,  not 
rubbed  off,  after  the  removal  from  the 
water.  The  essential  points  are  exactness 
in  water  temperature  and  time  of  immer¬ 
sion  after  the  usual  method  of  hanging, 
sticking  and  bleeding  the  bird.  The  picked 
fowl  should  be  immersed  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  picking  and  then  transferred 
to  ice  water  for  three  or  four  hours. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Talk  About  Brooders 

This  is  going  to  be  our  first  experience 
in  raising  chicks  and  buying  brooder 
stoves  and  other  poultry  equipment.  With 
so  many  manufacturers  on  the  market 
making  these  stoves  it  is  very  difficult  to 
buy  the  safest  and  most  dependable.  What 
kind  of  material  should  the  canopy  be 
made  to  keep  the  heat  on  the  floor? 

New  Jersey.  p.  s. 

You  will  not  be  likely  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  any  brooder  of  reliable  make, 
some  of  which  you  will  find  advertised  in 
the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  choice 
lies  between  electricity,  anthracite  coal 
and  kerosene  or  coal  oil  as  the  heating 
agent  Electricity  is  likely  to  be  rather 
expensive  for  the  purpose  unless  one  has 
a  specially  low  rate  and  coal  oil  is  prob¬ 
ably  less  safe  than  hard  coal  unless  care¬ 
fully  managed. 

We  should  not  advise  the  operation  of 
electric  or  oil-burning  brooder  heaters 
within  a  farm  building,  nor  of  a  coal 
heater,  for  that  matter,  under  the  same 
circumstances  unless  under  proper  super¬ 
vision.  Brooder  fires  from  accidental 
ignition  are  rather  too  common ;  one  in 
my  immediate  neighborhood  the  other  day 
took  brooder  house  and  500  chicks  and 
might  easily  have  taken  a  large  barn  as 
well.  However,  it  is  care  in  installation 
and  supervision  upon  which  dependence 
must  be  placed,  since  the  stoves  of  re¬ 
liable  manufacturers  have  been  made  as 
safe  as  may  well  be  where  the  human 
element  of  proper  care  is  not  lacking.  A 
metal  canopy  reflects  heat  downward  but 
a  well-made  canopy  of  any  material 
should  be  satisfactory,  confining  sufficient 
heat  beneath  for  the  chicks’  needs. 

M.  B.  D. 


Boston  Show  Baby  Chick 
Awards 

Following  is  report  of  the  awards  on 
baby  chicks  made  at  last  Boston  show: 

A — Pullorum  Clean 


ton,  N.  H.,  98%  ;  Wegatepa  Farms,  Har¬ 
vard,  Mass.,  93%. 

C — Commercial  Hatchery 
R.  I.  Reds.  —  Lords  Poultry  Farms, 
Holliston,  Mass.,  96%. 

New  Hampshires.  —  Hubbard  Farms, 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  98%  ;  Lords  Poultry 
Farms,  Holliston,  Mass.,  94%. 

Crossbreds. — Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  98%. 


Use  More  Eggs 

The  International  Baby  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion  has  issued  the  following  plea  for  a 
wider  use  of  eggs : 

With  over  5,000.000  farms  producing 
eggs,  to  say  nothing  of  several  hundred 
thousand  poultry-raisers  on  small  tracts, 
back  lots,  etc.,  there  is  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
eggs  right  among  the  producers  of  eggs 
themselves. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  around  35,- 
000,000  of  the  120,000,000  population  are 
located  either  on  the  farms  or  in  small 
villages  where  they  raise  poultry.  Here 
is  a  tremendous  field  for  the  poultry- 
raisers  themselves  to  increase  the  use  of 
their  own  jiroduct  by  using  more  right  at 
home.  If  the  average  farm  family  would 
use  only  a  dozen  more  eggs  a  week,  this 
would  entirely  remove  the  surplus  of 
eggs. 

Conservative  estimates  have  been  that 
the  over-production  of  eggs  at  the  present 
time  is  somewhere  around  1,000,000  more 
cases  of  30  dozens  eggs  each  than  nor¬ 
mally  expected.  This  little  extra  of  a 
million  simply  broke  the  camel's  back  of 
the  egg  market  when  we  had  a  nice  open 
Winter  and  eggs  continued  to  arrive  be¬ 
yond  anyone’s  expectation.  It  is  up  to 
the  poultry  producers  themselves  to  use 
more  eggs  and  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  eggs  right  on  the  farm,  so  as  to 
stabilize  the  price. 

Today  eggs  are  one  of  the  cheapest 
foods  on  the  market,  and  have  always 
been  one  of  the  very  best  in  every  way. 
With  egg  production  now  at  its  height, 
and  with  practically  all  eggs  of  the  very 
highest  quality,  it  is  timely  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  poultry-raisers  to  consume  more 
eggs  at  home  so  as  to  reduce  the  surplus 
and  tend  to  get  a  better  price  for  those 
eggs  that  are  sold. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  30.  —  Little  International  Live 
Stock  Show,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 

May  11. — Ayrshire  Cattle  Club  meet¬ 
ing,  Kimball  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mass. 

June  4. — New  England  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Field  Day,  Natick  Farm,  Natick, 

R.  I. 

June  21-24.  —  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Summer  Council,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  16-17.  —  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  18-21.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  28.  —  Poultry  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster. 

Aug.  24-26. — Hartland  Fair;  W.  R. 
Jordan,  manager,  Windsor,  Vt. 


Barred  Rocks.  —  Arthur  E.  Eastman, 
Penacook,  N.  H.,  98%  ;  Weber  Duck 
Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass.,  98;  Walter  W. 
Combs,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  II.,  97%. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Clements  Bros.  Farm, 
Wintcrport,  Mass.,  98%,  98%,  98%  and 
97%  ;  Reede  H.  Thomas,  Laconia,  N.  H., 
97%  and  93%  ;  Weber  Duck  Farm, 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  97%  ;  Lord’s  Poultry 
Farm,  Holliston,  Mass.,  96% ;  Alger 
Farms,  Brockton,  Mass.,  S6%. 

New  Hampshires.  —  Arthur  E.  East¬ 
man,  Penacook,  N.  H.,  94%  ;  Lord  s  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Holliston,  Mass.,  84%. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Clements  Bros. 
Farm,  Winterport,  Me.,  98. 

Crossbreds.  —  Clements  Bros.  Farm, 
Winterport,  Me.,  98  and  92%. 

B — Breeder  Hatchery 

Barred  Rocks.  —  Arthur  E.  Eastman, 
Penacook,  N.  II.,  93%;  Walter  W. 
Combs,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  II.,  93%. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Reede  H.  Thomas,  La¬ 
conia,  N.  II.,  95%  ;  Alger  Farms,  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  94%  ;  Wegatepa  Farms,  Har¬ 
vard,  Mass.,  92%. 

New  Hampshires.  —  Andrew  Christie, 
Kingston,  N.  II.,  98%  ;  Arthur  E.  East¬ 
man,  Penacook,  N.  II.,  97%  ;  Pine  Top 
Poultry  Farms,  Tamworth,  N.  II.,  96%. 

Crossbreds. — Andrew  Christie,  Kings- 


Bronze  Poults  SS 

Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability;  fine 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Choatertown,  Md. 

RRDN7F  POUT  TS  ^'rom  Virginia  Certified  breeders. 

DIYl/llim  IUUL1J  j5uy  our  poults  f0r  better  profits. 
Prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

ARTZDALE  FARM  WOODSTOCK,  VIRGINIA 

1ARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  offers 
.  Bronze  Quality  Poults  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
WEST  SIIEHHOOD  FARMS,  Inc.  .  Si.  Michaels,  M(l. 

HARpV  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Tested  Stock. 

Thousands  weekly.  Diseouuts  for  early  bookings, 
LIST  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Seltersvilio,  Penna. 

IHOICE  Bronze  and  Bourbon  Rod  Turkeys — Breeders, 
»  Eggs,  Poults.  ELSIE  M.  HALL0CK,  Washington  Depot.  Conn. 


PUCKUN&S 


Mammoth  Whit©  Pekins,  6  lbs. 
„  at  10  weeks.  Thousands  hatching 
weekly.  Also  White  Indian  Runners. 

r  New  lllus.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  Today! 
Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Barker.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J 

Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  &5. 

growth  or  laying  qualitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N. . 


DUfKI  INfIS  Finest  finality  Runners.  $7.-50.  Chicks  9c. 

DULIVLimiJ  Harry  Burnham.  North  Calllwa,  N.  Y. 

nUCKUNGS—  Pekins,  $15—100;  Imperials,  $17. 
”  Chicks.  Lipory’s  Dock  Hatchery,  New  Brunswick,  !i»  J, 


■NtKlOHtl 


TAP  ALONG  ROOST 
TO  KILL  LICE  AND 
FEATHER  MITES 


USE  AS  DRENCH- 
TO  KILL  STOMACH 
WORMS  IN 
_  SHEEP 


IVILLj  insects 

THAT  DAMAGE  ORCHARDS 


used  as  a 
rfnwfty&l&Di  p-kills 

T,CKS 
AND  LICE  ON 
SHEEP-SCAB  AND  LICE  ON 
CATTLE— LICE  ON  HOGS 


USE  AS  SPRAY 
4 TO  KILL.  INSECTS 
IN.  FLOWER  GARDENS  A 


GUARDS  VEGETABLE 
GARDENS  AGAINST 
INSECT  DAMAGE 


V  LOOK  over  the  above  illustrations  again  and 
see  why  "Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  insecticide  you 
should  have  on  hand  at  all  times.  "Black  Leaf 
40’*  gives  effective  and  economical  control 
against  insea  pests.  It’s  easy  to  use  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  for  a  little  "Black  Leaf  40”  makes  a  lot 
of  insea-killing  spray."Black  Leaf  40”  is  volatile 
•  ••it  fumes  off 


SPRAYED  ON 
SHRUBS- KEEPS 
DOGS  AWAY 


killing  both  by  con- 
taa  and  by  fumes.  "Black  Leaf  40”  will 
help  you  do  a  better  job  in  proteaing 
against  insects,  and  it  will  save  youinoney, 
too.  It’s  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

insist  on  original  factory-sealed 
packages  for  full  strength . 

LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


rOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  C0RP.,  INCORPORATED,  LOUISVILLE,  KY- 


PROFIT-BRED  from  PROVEN  STRAINS 


18  Years’  Forging  Ahead 

Our  customers  have  succeeded  with  Sunnybrook 
Chicks.  As  a  result,  our  sales  have  grown  steadily, 
until  in  1937,  they  crossed  the  half-million  mark. 

95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  UP  TO  3  WKS. 
This  Livability  Guarantee  is  only  the  beginning. 
Our  hardy  Northern-grown  stock  will  give  you  low 
mortality  throughout.  Early  maturity  and  high 
average  flock  production  are  other  dualities  that 
have  been  bred  into  Sunnybrook  strains. 

Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  -  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  -  R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  -  CROSS-BREEDS 
SEXED  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 
STARTED  CHICKS,  I  to  6  WEEKS  OLD 
Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager 

Box  H,  Hudson,  New  York 


TOXITE  KILLS 

Kills  Coccidiosis,  Mites,  Disease  Germs,  etc.  Before 
you  get  your  chicks,  spray  brooder  house  with  Toxite. 
Sold  bv  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  free  hook. 

Trustow  Poultry  Farm.  Box  18.  Chestertown,  Maryland 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS 

Write  for  list  of  our  customers  having  pullets  to  sell 
from  6  weeks  of  age  to  maturity. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


HANSON  LEGHORN  CHICKS— America’s  greatest  laying  strain 
Send  for  folder.  C.  W.  PRICE,  Port  Murray,  N-  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


NEW  X0W  PRICES  start  May  8th. 
i Order  now  for  prompt  shipment.  Leg- 
horns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks. 
Reds.  $8.40  per  100  chicks  for  "AA” 
Matings.  “A”  Matings  $6.90  per  100. 
“AAA”  Matings  $11.90  per  100.  Matings  con¬ 
tain  1200  Males  from  200-328  Egg  R.O.P.  Hens. 
Good  breeding  counts!  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

Illinois  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  111. 


EWING’S  white  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Large  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  &  SON,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


LUKERT’S  I  Af|t|Ai>nc!  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  bCgilOi  US  8  W.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

Make  more  profit  with  my  large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs. 

CmCULAB.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 

Hens  Mated  with  B.  O.  P.  Males.  We  buy  no  eggs. 
Also  started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Low  prices. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

imported  and  bred  this  strain  exclusively  for  23  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Our  SPECIALTY 

R-O-P  males;  big.  Quality  chicks  that 
insure  bigger  profits.  Also  other  breeds. 
Sexed  or  unsexed.  Blood-tested  flocks; 
38  years’  reputation  of  hatching  reliable 
chicks.  Write  for  particulars.  Uhl  Pio¬ 
neer  Htchry,  Bx  44B,  New  Washington.O. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  10# 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  . $7.00 

R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes. ...... .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50.  Light  Mixed .  6.00 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  McCLURE.  PA. 


pi  J|  f  PTC  Wh.  Leghorns,  4-8  weeks  old.  30c- 
*  w  IjLiL,  1  50c.  Discount  on  orders  in  advance. 

SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  2.  Elyria,  Ohio 
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Leghorns  ~Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires ~ Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


RtO  ,  U  S.  PAT,  QFB. 


All  clucks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  BM(D.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  Statesi'with  .-2 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  B REEDERS' 

Send  for  NEW  REDUCED  prices  effective  April  18 

Pullorum-free  by  State  Test  since  1928.  MORE  CHICKS  SOLD  IN  1937  than  ever  before. 
We  ship  Prepaid,  and  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Interesting  Catalogue  is  FREE. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 


New  England's  BMVWVnfVVWVfPNPVWl  Every  Chick  from 
Large  Egg  Strain  2B  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


Pearsons 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laving  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms. 

Now  10%  Discount  on  All  Orders  Booked  Three  Weeks  Ahead 


PROVE 

Mating  A 


VALUE i 


(Chicks  from  yearling  hens) 
leghorns  $7.50  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $8.50, 
mm  -•  A  A  (Chicks  from  2  and  3-year  hens) 

IVlaTing  /VA\  Leghorns  $9.50  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $10. 
Official  Blood-Tested  Catalog  free.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


EARLE  POULTHV  FAHItl  ■  mVERSTOUItl,  PR. 


SPECIAL  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

on  State  Blood-Tested  BABY  CHICKS  and  TURKEY  POULTS  for  MAY  and  TUNE  DELIVERY. 

20,000  weekly,  all  breeds.  Catalog  Eree 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  40,  EPHRATA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


From  Large  Size, 
heavy  production  Bar¬ 
ron  English  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
Tested  healthy,  vigorous 
selected  stock.  At  $9.00 
per  100,  $42.00  per  500,  $80.00  per  1000. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Penna. 


BAHRON 

WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

We  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Re¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$8  per  100;  $38  per  500;  $75  per 
1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. _ 

tm 

R 


Marvin  F.  Roll  jri  Kleinfeltersville. Pa 


No"BREAKING  DOWN" 

among  Pullets  from  "HEN  CHICKS'7 

Our  4-year-old  Leghorns  In  the  Vineland  HEN  Test 
took  first  honors  during  January. 

Pens  headed  by  sires  from  hi*h  producers  only,  mated 
to  hens  2  to  9  years  old  and  the  use  of  larare,  snow-whtte 
eggs  assure  you  strong  virile  HEN  Chicks  for  Pullets 
able  to  produce  heavily  and  not  break  down. 

Write  for  Folder  and  prices  on  Leghorns,  New  Hamp - 
ehirss  and  Rock- Hampshire  cross . 

STERN  BROS.,  Dept.  E,  So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BI  C  II  A  P  *  C  ENGLISH 
I  J  ll  U  1  3  White  Leghorns 

CHICKS  AND  DAY-OLD  PULLETS 

A  real  R  O.  P.  breeding  farm,  operating  a 
U  S  (Ohio)  Certified  hatchery.  6,100  large¬ 
bodied  hens  mated  to  Individual  R.  O.  P. 
males.  (Bishop  awarded  “master  farmer  in 
January.  1938).  Can  ship  chicks  now. 
Catalog  and  prices  free. 


8 /SHOP'S  POULTPY  FA  PM 

/  A  ED  Z,  SOX  20  ,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO ^ 

We  are  direct  importers  of 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weighing  up  to  7  pounds. 
Chicks  at  $8.50  per  hundred. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  ,/ARM 
Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 

.  LEGHORNS. 

rNEW  HAMPSHIRES,  ROCKS, 

_  REDS,  WYANDOTTES,  OR¬ 
PINGTONS,  CROSSBREDS.  Hatched  from  Pul- 
orum  Tested  Breeders.  Started  Leghorn  Pullets 
wks.  and  older.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 
CAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


hicks  from  flocks  headed  by  Hanson  males  from  300 
ouble  Pedigree  World's  Peima,Pen  and  3, 

and  5  generation  matings.  $9.75 — 100  Prepaid  April 
1th  on.  Investigate,  request  discount , Pedigree  cli a rts. 
, evincing  literature.  BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY 
ND  POULTRY  FARM,  -  H ACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

C.  WHITE  I.EGH0RNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

rer  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  leghorns  that 
•e  rugged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  Have 
le  of  the  best  strains  of  the  popular  New  Hampshire*, 
reeding  pens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  R.  O.  P.  males, 
oodtested  and  B.W.D.  free.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
)HN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT 


«!!!»  chicks  : 


[lAVi 


For  Greater  Profits 

Proved  Profit  Makers  25  Years  -  Quick  Maturing 
Heavy  Layers  -  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

Master  Bred  Strains 

Barred  Rocks  -  R.  I.  Reds  -  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires 
Day-Old— 3  Weeks’ -Old  Chicks 
4  to  12  Weeks-Old  Leghorn  Pullets 
White  Runner  Ducklings 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Quotes  low  1938 
prices.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

1  MILFORD  ROAD  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

with 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

16  Profitable  Breeds.  Bred  for  High 
Production:  Livability.  combined. 

A.  P.  A.  Inspected  —  Blood-tested  — 
14-day  livability  guarantee  —  Low 
Prices.  Get  complete  facts  on  $500 
chick  contest.  FREE  CATALOG. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 

Box  332  Corydon,  Ind. 


20  Years  N.  Y.  State  Certification 

White  Leghorn  chicks  from  high  pedigreed  R.  O.  P. 
males  and  old  hen  certified  breeders  ONLY.  All  tube 
Pullorum  tested.  Experiment)  Stations  report  mortality 
reduced  46%  when  chicks  are  raised  from  old  hen 
breeders.  Twenty  generations  of  old  hen  certified 
breeders  back  of  every  one  of  my  chicks.  All  eggs 
incubated  are  produced  on  my  own  farm.  Buy 
chicks  that  live,  lay  and  pay. 

H.  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

BANKER’S  Wl'lets 

from  carefully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders. 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns.  N.  H.  Reds,  Hub- 
hard  and  Christie  Strains.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  3c  each.  Write— 


Goodftox  Poultry  Farm 


Y. 


^  Sandy  Knoll  Chicks 

Parent  Stock  Carefully  Culled — Large  Type. 
Bred  to  Lay  Large  Eggs  100 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R  I.  Beds . $6.50 

N.  H.  Reds - $7;  S.  C.  W.  Leg _ 6.00 

Asst’d.  $5.75:  100%  del.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY, 
C.  M.  Lauver  &  Son.  Box  73,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  foundation  from 
breeders  with  records  of 
225  to  274  eggs  each  in 

_ _  one  year.  Chicks.  $65.- 

1000  postpaid.  Also  heavy  Breeds  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  6,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SWMlVV  YOVWSN  WS5K 

LlT 


'.RilJK  raw  ^  , 


-ml  j 


LEHMAN’S 


Large  Type 
White  Leghorns 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  -B.  W.  D. 

Antigen  Test.  100  500  1000 

Large  T.vpe  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.50  $31.25  $60 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks....  7.00  33.75  65 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 
Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electric  Hatched — Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

2  &  3  yr.  old  free  range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  high  quality  chicks.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

McLOUGHLIN  LEGHORNS 

5  times  New  York  R.  O.  P.  Champions  in  average  pro¬ 
duction.  Large  birds,  progeny-tested  for  livability  and 
production.  Free  from  pullorum  (tube  test).  Chicks  not 
high-priced,  as  too  often  supposed.  Write  for  circular. 

McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm.  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS. 

7c  UP.  Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested  &  Super¬ 
vised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L.  BEAVER’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  oil  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  week  ending  March  31 : 
The  leading  pens  are: 


White  Leghorns — 

Points 

Eggs 

Harry  A.  Schnell  . 

. .1808 

1873 

Harry  A.  Schnell . 

1690 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns 

. .1530 

1561 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 

. . 1482 

1578 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm  . 

1558 

Redbird  Farm  . 

1554 

R.  O.  Wagemaker . . 

. . 1437 

1506 

J.  J.  Warren  . 

. . 1433 

1390 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

R,  C.  E.  Wallace . 

. .1299 

1374 

Y.  II.  Kirkup . 

. .1193 

1220 

AY.  P.  Rocks— 

William  R.  Speck . 

. .1340 

1377 

Philip  S.  Davis  . 

.  .1018 

1131 

New  Hampshires — 

Eben  Wood . 

.1784 

1736 

Lamar  IV.  Sexton . 

1394 

Crossbreds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  . 

.11S7 

1204 

White  Wyandottes — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm.... 

.1094 

1045 

Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  March  31 :  Leading  pens  are  : 

White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y. .  .  1367  1381 
New  Hampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1951  2067 

James  II.  Horne,  N.  H . 1744  1829 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1645  1658 

P.  S.  Davis  &  Son,  N.  H . 1626  1589 

Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 19S0  1916 

Oakland  Farm,  II.  1 . 1690  1674 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Ralph  IV.  Anderson.  Mass.  .  .  .2075  2176 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 2050  2174 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 1937  2063 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 2007  2043 

White  Leghorns — 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 1856  1933 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.  1896  1923 
Ilillview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo...  1848  1915 
Win.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y....1923  1912 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


Flemington, 

N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manag 

er ;  phone 

Flem- 

ington  242.  Egg  prices 

April  8 : 

White  Eggs — 

pvtrn  . 

80  07  (7780  201/. 

Fancy,  medium  . 

Grade  A,  extra  . 

Grade  A,  medium . 

Pullets  . 

.20  @ 
.25  @ 

.21  @ 
.17  @ 

.15  @ 

.22% 

•32% 

.25 

•19% 

•17% 

Peewees  . 

Brown  Eggs— 

Grade  A.  extra  . 

$0.23%$/)  ,$0.30 

Grade  A,  medium . 

.20  %@ 

.24 

Pullets . 

.17  @ 

.18% 

Peewees  . 

.iiy2@ 

.16 

1,175  cases  sold. 

TIightstown 

N.  J. 

Egg  Auction  Market 

;  sales,  Monday 

and  Thursday,  10  A.  M 

;  Charles 

Kings- 

land,  manager.  Prices  April  7  : 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  extra  . 

Fancy,  medium  . 

•22  %  @ 

•23% 

Grade  A,  extra  . 

.24  %@ 

•28% 

Grade  A.  medium  . 

.21  %@ 

.23% 

Pullets 

.10  @) 

.20% 

•17% 

Peewees  . 

.17  @ 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra  . 

$0.23  @$0.28 

Grade  A,  medium  . 

526  cases  sold. 

• 

•20%  @ 

.22% 

Worcester, 

Pa. 

Tri-County  Producers  Co-op. 

Assn. ; 

auctions,  Monday  and  Thursday,  9  A.  M. ; 

phone  Center  Point  120;  Elmo 
koffler,  manager.  Prices  April  7  : 

Under- 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . 

$0.24  @$0.25 

Fancy,  medium  . 

.22  @ 

.22% 

Extras,  large  . 

.24  @ 

.25% 

Extras,  medium  . 

•20%  @ 

.22% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . 

$0.23%  @$0.24 

Extras,  large  . 

.23  @> 

.24 

Extras,  medium  . 

.20  @> 

.21% 

416  cases  sold. 

West  Paterson.  N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Co-op.  Egg  Auction,  582 
McBride  Ave.  Prices  April  8: 

White  Eggs — 


Fancy,  large . 

.$0.26%  @$0.33 

Fancy,  medium  . 

.  .20%  @  .25% 

Grade  A,  large  . 

.  .23  @  .26% 

Grade  A,  medium  .  .  .  . 

•23% 

Pullets . 

.  .10%  @  .18% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . 

.  .25  @  .28% 

Fancy,  medium  . 

.  .20  @  .20% 

Pullets  . 

.  .15  @  .17% 

Kerr  Lively  Chicks  work  hard.  Each  hen 
pays  her  way  in  extra  eggs  and  extra 
quality  production.  Switch  to  Kerr  for 
more  and  better  eggs  —  get  higher  prices. 

Kerr  birds  regularly  win  high  honors  in 
egg-laying  contests.  This  same  quality 
strain  —  developed  through  30  years'  care¬ 
ful  breeding  —  will  bring  you  increased 
yearly  earnings.  Every  breeder  —  there 
are  120,000  —  is  culled,  banded,  and  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  Write  for  free  Chick 
Book  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES;  INC. 

Dept.  19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey — Paterson,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Woodstown;  New  York — Binghamton,  Mid¬ 
dletown.  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse.  Kingston; 
Pennsylvania  —  Lancaster;  Massachusetts  ■ —  West 
Springfield;  Connecticut  —  Danbury,  Norwich; 
Delaware — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


STEELMAN’S  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Day  old  and  Started  Chicks 

N.  H.  Reds  averaged  257  eggs.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  over  273  eggs,  at  Storr’s  Egg  Laying 
Contest.  All  popular  breeds.  Also  Sexed 
Chicks.  Started  Chicks  2-3  weeks  old. 

"SEE  YOUR  CHICKS  BEFORE  YOU  BUY" 

“We  produce  every  chick  we  sell.”  Con¬ 
venient  monthly  terms  can  be  arranged. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  104,  Lonsdale,  Penna. 

Branches:  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Jamestown.  N.  Y., 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Waverly,  N.  Y.(  Albany,  N.  Y., 
West  Reading,  Pa. 


BR00KSIDE  CHICKS  '’S.AVGr1 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Dav-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  Day-Old  14  Davs 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  8  c  12  c 

Bar.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock- 

horns  (cross) .  8'/2e  I2'/2c 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9  c  13  c 

Mixed  &  Assorted .  7  c  10  c 

UliOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C ■  Ilrown,  Prop. _ Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED  B.W.D. 
Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

i  Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.50 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  11.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or 
COD.  Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


Also  Regular  Day  Old  Chick* 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  AU 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested.  Chick 
losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at  ona- 
ltalf  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  —  all  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  mak» 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
BOX  50  -  COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


GRAYBILL’S  l'™’ ! 

Hatched  in  Elec.  Incubators  —  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50-100 

Sexed  Pullets . $13.00-100:  Cockerels _ $2.00-100 

Write  for  1938  circular.  100  500  1000 

It.  I.  Reds.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60 

We  Pay  Postage  —  Order  Direct  from  This  Advt. 

100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1). 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL.  Box  I,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKSwclosd.ip 

Large  Type  Sexed  Eng.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets _ .$13.00  $65.00  $130 

Large  T.vpe  Wh.  Leg. . .  6.50  32.50  65 

B.  &  W.  Box.  R.  X.  Beds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

II.  Mix.  $6.50;  L.  Mix.  $6;  Day  Old 
Leg.  Cockerels.  $3.-100.  Less  than  100 
add  lc  a  chick.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  109 

White  Leghorns  .  $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.25 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Bocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


RITCHEY  S  Accredited  CHICKS 

10  Years  State  Tested.  6  Years  NO  reactors.  New 
Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns  with  a  95% 
Three-Week  Livability  Guarantee  or  Replaced. 

Ritchey’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  25.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


LAUVER’S  pofualrtmry 

Parent  Stock  Bloodtested  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50 

.  N.  H.  Reds . $7:  Assorted .  5.75 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

E.  L.  Lauver’s  Poultry  Farm.  Bx.  D,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


enguIh  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

100%  postpaid  delivery  guar.  100  500  1000 

Large  Eng.  Leghorns  (Grade  A) . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Catalog  &  Prices  of  Grade  AA  and  AAA  I/eghorns  and 
Rocks  &  Rods  mailed  on  request.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  Richfield.  Pa. 


-NEAL’S  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS  — 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires.  Day 
old  and  started  from  vigorous  blood-tested  breeders. 

WINGATE  NEAL,  Ownsr,  Wsst  Dcntsn  Hitcher,.  Dentin.  Mrf.  Phone  1M 


TIAf1  CHICKS  and  PALLETS  —  Hanson  and  Special 
BDD  F^%Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Ancouas,  Bar- 
red;Rocks.  Sexed  if  desired,  fi-10  wks.  Pullets. 
Big  Dis.  Low  prices.  BOS  HATCHERY,  It.  SR,  Zeeland,  Mleh- 

AT  (  PUT  ¥  17TPC Cheterosis  day-old  sexed 
*  AJ  A  iltlt  1  J  chicks.  4000  guaranteed 
pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds.  Rocks. 
Crosses  Sex-Linked  every  week.  Catalog  Free! 

CHETEROSIS  CHICKS,  FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  anti  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 

giVen‘  MILK 

March  Farm  I’rices — Distributors  operating  on 
Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows:  Class 
1  $2-  Class  2A.  milk  for  fluid  crem,  $1.75; 

surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular  formulas. 
Effective  March  28,  1938. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  lork  City: 
Milk,  Grade  A.  <it.  15y2c,  pt.  10c;  Grade  B,  qt. 
12i/»e,  pt.  8c.  Heavy  cream,  %  pt.  22c,  pt.  4~c 
qt  ~74c.  Special  lieavy  cream,  %  pt.  33c.  Light 
cream,  %  pt.  15c,  pt.  28c,  qt.  45c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27%  to  28%c;  extra, 
92  score,  27y2c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  26%  to 
27c;  unsalted,  best,  29%c;  firsts,  28c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  26  to  27%c;  standard,  21%c; 
brown,  fancy,  25c;  Pacific  Coast,  20  to  3-c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1  %  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  22  to  25c;  chickens,  23  to  24%c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  18  to  26%c;  chickens,  25  to  34c;  tur¬ 
keys,  26  to  31c;  ducks,  16  to  17c;  squabs,  lb,, 
35  to  38c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $8.65  to  $9.25;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7.25; 
cows,  $3.25  to  $6;  calves,  $12  to  $13;  hogs, 
$8.95;  lambs,  $9  to  $9.50;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $4. 

VEBETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bclis.,  $1.50  to  $4.50.  Beans, 
bu„  50c  to  $1.63.  Beets,  10O-lb.  bag,  $1.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  6  to  12c.  Cabbage,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25.  Carrots,  bu.,  50  to  <oc.  Celery 
knobs,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  7oe 
to  $1.75.  Dandelion  greens,  bu.,  35  to  75c.  Egg¬ 
plants,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50.  Fennel,  bir.,_  $1.  Horse¬ 
radish,  100-lb.  bag,  $15.  Kale,  bu.,  7oe.  Lettuce, 
S.  C.,  ert.,  75c  to  $2.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $4. 
Onions,  50-lb.  bags,  65c  to  $1.35.  Oyster  plants, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Parsnips,  bu.,  35  to  60c.  Peas, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.  Peppers,  bu.,  7oc  to  $-.  Rad¬ 
ishes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50.  Spinach,  bu.,  50  to  Soc. 
Squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Tomatoes^  11a.,  lug  $1 
to  $2.25;  repacked,  10-lb.  box,  7oe  to  $i.  Tur¬ 
nips.  bu.,  25  to  50c;  Rutabaga,  W>0  lbs.,  60  to 
90c.  Watercress,  100  bclis.  $1  to  $2.a0.  White 
potatoes,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.»0’> 

100  lbs..  $1  to  $1.60;  Me.,  180-lb.  bag,  $2.50  to 
$2.65;  N.  Y„  100-lb.  bag.  $1  to  $1.2o,  P.  E.  I. 
Gr.  Mts.,  90-lb.  bag.  $1.50  to  $1.60.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  15c  to  $1. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  05e  to  *1 .75  Cranberries,  %  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.  Pears,  bu.,  roc  to  $l.o0.  Straw¬ 
berries,  pt.,  9  to  14c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19.  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  straw,  rye,  $-0, 
wheat  and  oats,  $12  to  $13. 

GRAINS 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  $1.01%:  corn.  No  2  yellow, 
744tc-  oats,  No.  2  white,  41%c;  rye,  72%e. 

%  RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35  to  37c;  eggs,  3o  to  40c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  35e;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  7ac; 
string  beans,  lb.,  10  to  loc;  potatoes  lb.,  -  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  J 
apples,  lb.,  3  to  5c;  strawberries,  pt.,  lbe. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Makets 

Most  produce  prices  have  held  steady  lately. 
Hav  prices  are  somewhat  lower. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  ; 

creamery  prints,  33  to  34c;  tubs,  3-  to  33c, 
firsts,  30  to  31c;  country  rolls,  30  to  32c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new'  flats,  daisies,  longhorns, 
18c-  old.  24  to'  26c.  Eggs,  firmer;  nearby  fancy, 

26c;  Grade  A,  21  to  23c;  Grade  B,  22c;  Grade 

C,  17  to  19c.  „  .  ,  . 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  ~1  to 
27c;  broilers.  27  to  30c;  fryers,  27  to  28c;  roast¬ 
ers,  28  to  31c;  ducks.  21  to  22c;  turkeys,  20  to 
30c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  13  to  -lc, 
roosters,  15c;  broilers,  24  to  26c;  ducks,  18 

t0  Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  weak;  Bald¬ 
win,  Wealthy,  bu.,  40  to  6oe;  Jonathan,  50  to 

65c;  Wagner,  65  to  75c;  Rome  Beauty,  50  to 

85c;  King.  75  to  85c;  Cortland,  la  to  90c;  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  50c  to  $1;  Northern  Spy,  60c  to  $l.-o, 
Delicious,  $1.10  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  easy;  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  40  to  60c;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $•>  to  $o.o0, 
Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.2o;  sweets,  N.  J., 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.35.  ^ 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium  cwt.,  $3.60;  red  kidney,  $4,7.. ;  marrow, 
$6.25:  white  kidney,  $7.25;  Limas,  $6.8a.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  Yellow 
Globe,  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.35. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes.  S.  A.,  _0-lb.  lug, 
S2.25  to  $2.50;  honeydews,  Chile,  crate,  $3.-u; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box.  $2.75  to  $3;  Fla.,  $_.,)0  to 
$3-  pears  Cal.,  box.  $3.10  to  $4.2o;  pineapples, 
p  It  crate.  $3.75;  strawberries,  Ala.,  24-qt. 
crate.  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Maple  Products.— New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.60  to 
$1.75;  syrup,  lb.,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — Beans.  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $1.7.)  to 
$3-  green.  $1.75  to  $2.50:  beets,  La.,  bu.,  7oc; 
broccoli?  Cal.,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2  50;  cabbage, 
Texas,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2.40;  carrots  bu.,  3o  to 
60c;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.6.)  to  $1.10, 
celery.  Fla.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  cucumbers,  doz 
40  to  75c;  endive,  lb.,  IS  to  20c;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.35  to  $1.50:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
50  to  70c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bclis.,  40  to  50c, 
parsnips,  %  bu..  35  to  50c;  peppers,  Ida.,  1%- 
bu.  crate.  $2  to  $2.7o:  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  13 
to  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  75  to  80c;  squash,  Fla., 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  80  to 
90c’;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c.. 

Feeds. — Timothy  liay.  baled,  ton,  $10  to  $11, 
Alfalfa,  $20  to  $22:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$22.50;  standard  middlings,  $22;  red  dog,  $-4, 
cottonseed  meal,  41  Percent  $29.65;  oilmeal,  3- 
percent,  $42.50;  hominy,  $23.40;  gluten,  $26.30; 
rolled  oats,  bag.  $2.70:  table  cornnteal,  $1.80; 
Timothv  Seeds,  bu.,  $2.o0;  Alfalfa,  $— o,  Alsike, 
$23;  clover,  $24  to  $26.  C.  II.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 
Butter,  29  to  32c;  eggs.  23  to  25c;  live  fowls, 
to  25c;  chickens,  24  to  25c;  dressed  fowls, 
to  26c;  apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  onions,  50 
1.,  $1.25;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.45; 
ishrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Steers,  choice,  «KX)  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8.7o  to  $9.o0; 
good,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  medium,  $7.75  to  $8.25; 
common,  $7  to  $7.50;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.. 


$9.25  to  $9.75;  good,  $8.50  to  $9;  medium,  $8 
to  $8.50;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $9.25  to 
$9.75;  good,  $9  to  $9.25. 

Heifers,  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  good,  $7.25  to 
$7.75;  medium,  $6  to  $6.75;  common,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows,  choice,  $6.50  to  $6.75;  good,  $6  to  $6.50; 
common  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $6;  low  cutter 
and  cutter,  $7.05  to  $8. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  cut¬ 
ter,  common  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $6.25. 

Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $12;  me¬ 
dium,  $7.50  to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 
$8. 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.30;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  good  and  choice,  800  to 
1,050  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  common  and  medium, 
$6  to  $6.75. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  50c  to  $1, 
Baldwins  $1  to  $1.50,  Delicious  75c  to  $1.50,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  40c  to  $1.50,  No.  Spys  $1  to  $1.50;  N.  Y. 
Delicious  and  McIntosh,  $1  to  $1.25,  Greenings 
60  to  90c;  Ya.  Yorks  65  to  80c,  Staymans  75  to 
90c;  Pa.  Black  Twigs  50  to  85c;  Wash.  Wine- 
saps  $1.35  to  $1.40,  Delicious  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Conn.  Baldwins  and  Suttons  90c  to  $1.25,  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  90e  to  $1.25.  Texas  36 
bchs.  $1.10  to  $1.35.  %  bu. 

Cabbage. — Texas  $2  to  $2.25,  %  bu.  Fla.  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  S.  C.  7oc  to  $1,  1%  bus. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  60  to  75e;  Cal.  $2.65 
to  $2.85,  bu.  Texas  $1.25  to  $1.35,  %  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.50  to  $1.65,  pony  crate. 

Celery.— Cal.  $2  to  $2.75,  %  bu.  Fla.  $1.75  to 
$2.50,  10-in.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  24  cukes  $1.25  to 
$2.25;  Fla.  $1.75  to  $2.75,  bu. 

Dandelion. — Native  h.b.  65  to  85c;  N.  J.,  out¬ 
door  50  to  65c,  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  h.h.  $1.10  to  $1.35;  Cal. 
Ariz.  $5.50  to  $0.50,  bu. 

Mushrooms.— Native  60  to  75c;  N.  Y.  and  Pa. 
50  to  65c,  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Native  yellow  medium  60  to  75c; 
N.  Y.  yellow  $1.60;  Mich,  yellow  $1.50,  white 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  Texas  yellow  Bermudas  $1.75  to 
$2  50  50  lbs. 

Potatoes.— Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.25  to  $1.35,  100 
lbs.  P.  E.  I.  $1.40  to  $1.50,  90  lbs.  Fla.  No.  1 
$1.50  to  $1.65,  bu. 

Radishes. — Native  h.h.  $1  to  $1.35;  Va.  75 
to  90c,  bu. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  323. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etcu 

MODERN  CHICKEN  farm  of  1,000  laying  ca¬ 
pacity,  fully  equipped,  stocked;  running  water, 
lights;  State  road:  1  mile  from  village;  modern 
14-room  house,  everything  first-class  condition; 
$9,000.  Also  8-acre  place.  State  road,  suitable 
for  chickens;  6-room  house,  large  barn,  light, 
water,  everything  first-class  condition;  $2,200. 
LEONARD  MILLER,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — General  farm,  good  road,  Dutchess, 
Columbia  County;  good  buildings,  stream,  50 
acres  tillable;  equipped;  full  price  five  thou¬ 
sand  cash.  ADVERTISER  5193,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Good  seven-room  house,  1%  acres, 
good  cellar,  soft  water  in  house,  corner  lot, 
nice  lawn,  good  shade,  stove  heat;  price  $900. 
PALMER  BARNES,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

TO  SETTLE  ESTATE— Village  farm  1  acre  1/3 
ground,  8-room  house,  fruit  and  berries;  price 
$6,000.  ULYSSES  JOHNSON,  403  Atlantic  Ave., 
Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  — •  Gas  station,  lunch  stand  and  liv¬ 
ing-  rooms;  2  acres;  New  York  boulevard. 
ZERITTS,  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 

FARM.  11S  ACRES',  stocked  or  not.  1/3  mile 
State  road;  price  $5,000.  small  payment  down. 
CLAYTON  BAILEY,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Equipped  dairy  farm.  MARK  WAT- 
LEY,  Maryland,  Otsego,  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- — 350-acre  commercial  orchard,  stand¬ 
ard  varieties;  up-to-date  packing  house;  on 
B.  &  O.  main  line.  Write  BOX  17,  Sleepy 
Creek,  W.  Va. 

INCOME  PROPERTY,  cosy  home,  double  ga¬ 
rage,  electricity,  water;  on  cement  road;  post 
office,  station  and  beaches  near;  school  bus 
passes;  about  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  5205, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO '  RENT — Poultry  plant,  six  hundred  hen  ca¬ 
pacity,  garden,  three-room  cottage;  reasonable 
rent.  BOX  161,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  71-acre  farm,  house,  barn, 
otlilr  outbuildings.  MRS.  M.  E.  CLEMENTS, 
Ironside,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  two  miles  from 
Lake  St,  Catherine:  good  buildings:  will  keep 
40  cows;  $2,800.  S.  H.  PARKER  &  SON,  R.  F. 
D  3,  Poultney,  Vermont. 

BEAUTIFUL  LAKE  George  estate,  farm,  resort. 

rent  $73.  ADVERTISER  5210,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SUBURBAN  HOME,  2  acres,  Westwood,  Ber¬ 
gen  County,  N.  J.;  desirable  location,  easy 
commuting  New  York;  modern  improvements; 
fruits,  poultry,  other  attractive  features.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

16-ACRE  FARM,  8-room  house,  bath,  electric, 
barn;  furnished;  $5,000.  ANNA  S.  JIRAN, 
4241  155th  St.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARM,  120  acres,  buildings  good  con¬ 
dition;  on  main  highway;  small  down  pay¬ 
ment,  balance  easy  monthly  payments.  DORO¬ 
THEA  RANKIN,  Randall,  N.  Y. 

GENESEE  COUNTY  general  farm,  excellently 
located  on  State  road,  10  miles  from  Batavia; 
grade  B  milk  market;  128  acres,  8S  tillage,  de¬ 
sirable  for  alfalfa,  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  wheat 
and  beans,  balance  in  pasturage;  2-story  7-room 
house  painted  white;  102-ft.  dairy  barn,  concrete 
stable,  poultry  house  and  garage;  $6,500;  free 
illustrated  description:  terms  arranged.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry-truck  farm,  very 
reasonable.  P.  O.  BOX  38,  Sayville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 95-acre  poultry  and  stock  farm, 
good  land,  excellent  buildings,  electric.  MRS. 
MARGARET  BORDEN,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

WANTED — From  2  to  5  acres  timber  on  high¬ 
way,  lake  or  river.  ADVERTISER  5218,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 3  and  4-room  furnished  bungalows 
on  fruit  farm  in  Westchester  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA— Modern  home,  50  bearing  orange, 
poultry  houses,  garden;  Highway  92;  selling 
account  old  age;  $2,200,  half  cash;  also  20  acres 
prairie  DeSoto  County,  $15  acre,  half  cash. 
H.  M,  DAVIS,  Rt.  1,  DeLand,  Florida. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  main  highway,  Route 
35,  500-foot  front;  4  acres.  C.  C.  HARDES- 
TER,  R,  D.,  Keyport,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  STORE  building  on  main  four  cor¬ 
ners,  village  400,  dairy  region,  Central  New 
York;  to  settle  estate.  ADVERTISER  5226, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEES — Will  sell  reasonable,  paying  bee  business, 
150  colonies,  good  condition,  no  disease.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  77-acre  Schoharie  County  dairy 
farm ;  good  alfalfa  land,  good  water  and  build¬ 
ings.  ADVERTISER  5237,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm,  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y. ;  modern  4-story  laying-house,  holds 
2,600,  equipped  with  metal  nests,  feeders,  run¬ 
ning  water,  etc. ;  6  brooder-houses,  stoves,  etc. ; 
attractive  home,  6  rooms  and  bath,  electricity; 
130  acres  land,  alfalfa,  pasture,  sugar  bush,  old 
orchard,  woodland,  trout  stream,  hunting;  $50 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  5240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 100-400  acres,  wooded,  lake,  remote, 
in  Berksbires.  ADVERTISER  5247,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 37  acres,  partly  irrigated,  water 
supply  unlimited;  close  to  New  York;  ideal 
florist,  market  gardener  or  private  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  AND  GENERAL  farm,  110  acres, 
2,500-lien  capacity,  fine  outbuildings,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped;  horses,  cows,  pigs,  grain,  full  line  of 
modern  machinery;  modern  residence  with  city 
conveniences,  partly  furnished;  on  concrete  road, 
%  mile  village;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated; 
have  to  sacrifice,  death  in  family.  PLEASANT 
VIEW  FARM,  Hartly,  Del. 

WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy; 

must  have  brook.  ADVERTISER  5250,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  MARRIED,  one  son  23.  wants  farm 
on  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  5251,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

15-ROOM  GUEST  and  chicken  dinner  farm,  wTell- 
established,  ample  shade.  State  road;  5,000 
chickens,  equipment.  ROWSE,  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

FARM  FOR  country  place,  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  New  York  City;  distant  view  of 
Mohonk  and  Minnewaska ;  old  stone  house,  huge 
barn,  ninety  acres  pasture,  meadow  and  wood¬ 
land;  $4,000.  E.  RYDER,  23  Edgecliff  Terrace, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

$6,000  BUYS  120-ACRE  farm  with  stock  and 
equipment  or  $3,600  without;  good  location; 
will  accept  smaller  farm  or  village  property  in 
exchange.  ADVERTISER  5252,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY,  63  acres,  near  express 
station;  buildings,  brook,  pool-site,  woodlot. 
ADVERTISER  5254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  fine  6-room  house, 
built  1927  (own  use),  sell  or  exchange  equity 
for  southern  farm.  ADVERTISER  5255,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  six  acres  of  land  on  Route 
13,  two  miles  south  of  Dover,  Del. ;  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  lunch-room,  living  quarters,  dance  hall, 
five  cabins  in  grove.  JOHN  G.  SNELL,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

HOUSE,  LOT,  beautiful  country  town.  AMA- 
RILLA  WILLIAMS,  Lynn,  Pa. 

$2,850  BUYS  50  acres,  cement  road,  poultry, 
truck  gardening,  good  buildings;  $1,800  buys 
good  40-acre  campsite,  Adirondacks  Park.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Furnished  housekeeping  rooms  in 
Adirondacks.  ADVERTISER  5269,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RETIRE  ON  MARYLAND’S  Eastern  Shore,  on 
the  river,  near  bay  and  ocean;  excellent  cli¬ 
mate;  %  acre  land,  6-room  dwelling,  newly  re¬ 
modeled,  electricity;  hard-surfaced  road;  private 
community;  price  $1,100,  half  cash.  EDGAR 
PORTER,  Water  Street,  Salisbury,  Md.  Tele¬ 
phone. 

SALE — Bayport,  L.  1.,  N.  Y.,  country  home 
with  modern  conveniences;  7-room  house,  ga¬ 
rage,  3  acres.  HENRY  STAUB. 

FOR  SALE — Five-room  cottage  home,  complete¬ 
ly  furnished,  two  acres  fine  garden  soil,  two- 
car  garage,  henhouse,  gas,  electricity;  five  miles 
from  Batavia,  N.  Y*.;  State  road.  Address 
R.  F.  D.,  Box  139,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- — -116-acre  general,  dairy  and  board¬ 
ing  farm,  near  large  lake  and  Delaware  River; 
(gravity  spring  water,  bathroom  and  furnace; 
near  town  and  hard  roads;  large  brook,  pine 
woods  and  stone  quarry;  very  reasonable  to  re¬ 
sponsible  party;  no  agents.  Write  PEACEFUL 
FARMHOUSE,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

261-ACRE  SHEEP  and  dairy  farm,  2  houses,  8 
barns,  running  water.  E.  A.  HOWARD,  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 184  acres,  good  dairy  farm,  never- 
failing  springs,  wonderful  smt  for  Summer 
home,  camp  or  bungalow  colWies:  write  for 
particulars.  MRS.  ORA  KELLAM,  Roscoe, 

N.  Y. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

DELICIOUS  South  Florida,  tree-ripened  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates  (1  3/5 
bu.)  $4.  half  crate  $2.50,  delivered.  IDYLWILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
$3.25.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 

FOR  SALE — Highest  quality  new  maple  syrup, 
$2  gallon,  $1.10  half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T. 
BARNARD  &  SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

HONEY— 60  lbs.  fine  white  $3.40.  amber  $4.20, 
buckwheat  $3.30,  28  lbs.  white  $2.70,  not  pre¬ 
paid;  10  lbs.  white  $1,60.  postpaid:  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W,  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE — New  maple  syrup  $2.25  per  gallon, 
sugar  cakes  4oc  iter  pound  prepaid  third  zone. 
HUGH  MacLAURY,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 

LOOK  —  Two  lbs.  fresh  black  walnut  kernels 
$1,  5  lbs.  $2,  prepaid.  BLACK  WALNUT 
CO.,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  any  quantity. 
GRANTSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


HONEY — Best  clover,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  prepaid,  2 
or  more  cans,  $1  each  f.o.b. ;  all  premium 
packages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  mapK  syrup,  $2  per  gallon; 

sugar  $2.80'  10-lb.  pail,  5-lb.  $1.50,  f.o.b. 

ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea  Farm,  South  Rye- 
gate,  Vermont. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  Virginia  hams,  coun¬ 
try  sugar  cured,  neatly  trimmed.  20  lbs.,  38c 
lb.  VAN  METRE,  Box  786,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


GUARANTEED  PURE  maple  syrup  $1.75  gal. 
A.  CRANEN,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 


PURE  CLOVER  honey,  postpaid  third  zone,  5-lb. 

pail  $1.  2  $1.80.  4  $3.40;  60-lb.  can  here  $5. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  products,  1  quart 
syrup,  2  pounds  soft  sugar  and  1  pound  brick 
sugar,  all  for  $1.60,  postpaid  third  zone;  price 
list  free.  D.  B.  HATCH,  4  Corners,  Hartland, 
Vermont. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  gallon  $2.25,  sugar  10-lb.  pail 
$3.  5  lbs.  $1.65,  all  prepaid,  third  zone. 

LEONARD  WILLIAMS,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 


DELICIOUS  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover  $1.60, 
buckwheat  $1.40,  postpaid.  KENNETH 
PARISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CLOVER  honey,  postpaid  third  zone,  5- 
1b.  pail  $1;  2,  $1.80;  4,  $3.40.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  YY 


MAPLE  PRODUCTS — Cakes  50c  per  lb.,  with 
pecans  60c;  soft  sugar,  5  lbs.  postpaid  second 
zone.  FRANK  L.  GRAY,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


WANTED — Family  living  in  country  to  adopt 
eight-year-old  Protestant  boy  of  American 
background;  he  is  an  alert,  brown-eyed  little 
boy,  interested  in  school  and  in  animals;  there 
are  no  funds  available  for  his  care.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Country  lntarding  homes  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  Northern  New  Jersey:  pay  $4  a  week 
per  child  plus  clothing  and  medical  care.  MOR¬ 
RIS^  COUNTY  CHILDREN’S  HOME,  Morristown, 


WANTED — In  Christian  home,  board  for  healthy 
boy  of  10;  farm  preferred;  terms  reasonable. 
Address  D.  LENT,  23  Park  Place,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J. 


COUNTRY  REST  home  in  hills  of  Pennsylvania 
for  two  men;  excellent  board;  garage;  $10 
week.  ADVERTISER  5206,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders,  boys  up  to  12  years  old, 
$5  per  week;  country  home;  New  York  State’ 
Madison  County.  ADVERTISER  5222,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  WANTED  in  mountains,  near  village 
preferred,  on  farm,  private;  reasonable;  long 
stay.  ADVERTISER  5225,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  board  for  mother  and  child, 
June  through  September.  ADVERTISER  5233, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  AY  HERE  boy  10,  can  spend  t  wo  months 
this  Summer;  accommodations  for  mother 
week-ends  when  desired;  cleanliness,  good  food 
essential.  Write  ADVERTISER  5236,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker,  giving  full  particulars. 


“RIVERSIDE  FARMS,”  Woodstock,  \Ta. — Near 
river,  30  miles  from  Winchester,  near  Route 
11;  modern,  $1.25  per  day;  heated  rooms;  res¬ 
ervations. 


Miscellaneous 


DRINKING  WATER  analyzed;  low  cost  analysis, 
for  your  health’s  sake;  send  for  free  infor¬ 
mation  about  water.  DR.  WINCHELL,  921 
Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  DOUGHNUT  machine,  one  dozen 
size,  good  condition;  cost  $125,  sell  for  $30. 
ADArERTISER  520S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  grade  mixed  hay,  baled  or 
loose;  write  or  phone  JOHN  R.  JACKSUN, 
Loomis  Sanatorium,  Loomis,  N.  Y.  Tel.  No. 
Liberty  900. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  Indian  relics  from  finders. 
FRANK  GEE.  Route  3,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Row  crop  tractor:  give  year,  make, 
price.  STUART  SAUNDERS,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


AY  ANTED — Hammer  mill  grinder  with  blower. 
BOX  213,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  poles  for  fence  and  rustic 
work,  also  bean  poles.  HALSTED  &  ROY, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


BEES  FOR  POLLINIZATION.  also  for  sale." 
ROY  I.  MYER,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Double  arbor  saw  rig.  five-inch  cut¬ 
ting  capacity,  and  No.  S  Killefer  road  ripper. 
SANITARY  ICE  CO.,  South  Fallsburg,  N.  Y. 


INFORMATION  REGARDING  the  whereabouts 
of  Norman  AVilder  will  be  appreciated  by  his 
family.  W.  WILDER,  641  AV.  169th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


BEES — Italians,  colonies  or  packages,  3-lb.  pkg. 

and  queen  $2.75,  2-lb.  pkg.  and  queen  $2.15. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  %-%  horsepower  garden  tractor 
with  cultivators:  state  make  and  price  if 
within  60  miles  of  A.  RAABE,  AVest  Copake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Electric  light  plant,  two  to  five 
kilowatts,  110  volts.  RICHARDS  BROS.,  New 
raltz,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  APRONS,  three  sizes,  25c  up.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vt. 


PIERCE-ARROAAr,  1930,  five-passenger  sedan  car, 
used  only  Summers  by  private  family,  mileage 
less  than  35,000,  good  condition,  is  for  sale  be¬ 
cause  owner  has  no  use  for  it  now;  price  $250: 
a  bargain  for  anyone  who  can  use  it;  stored  in 
Westchester  County.  ADARERTISER  5282,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRACTOR  FOR  SALE  —  Farmall  12,  worked 
about  150  hours,  guaranteed  perfect  condition ; 
also  new  belt;  substantial  reduction;  located 
Ulster  County.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  52S3,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEI.CO  PLANT  and  battery,  almost  new,  $100. 
LEONORDIS  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


SACRIFICE  S.250  FEET  Cyclone  steel  fence,  5- 
foot  high,  4  gates.  6  years  old:  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  equal  to  new;  cost  over  $8,000;  make 
offer;  inspection.  KNAPP  ESTATE,  Mastio 
(Beach),  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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The  New  York  State  mortgage  mora¬ 
torium  law  has  been  extended  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  1910.  Under  this  law.  originally 
effective  July  1,  1933,  a  mortgage  given 
before  July  1,  1932  cannot  be  foreclosed 
for  a  default  in  the  payment  of  principal 
or  any  installment  of  principal.  Thus, 
where  the  owner  keeps  up  his  interest  and 
tax  payments,  the  mortgagee  cannot  fore¬ 
close  his  mortgage  for  a  principal  default 
until  after  January  1,  1910. 

Frank  H.  Hibbred,  921  Bergen  Ave.. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  selling^  land  in 
Volusico  County,  Fla.,  for  the  Kalamazoo 
Land  Company  at  $100  per  acre.  The 
Kalamazoo  Company  acts  as  tenant  for 
the  owner  who  puts  up  the  necessary 
sums  for  planting,  caring  for  and  har¬ 
vesting  the  crop.  They  employ  the  help, 
oversee  the  growing,  picking,  packing  and 
delivering  the  crop  to  loading  station,  and 
receive  30  percent  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale.  The  remaining  70  percent^  is 
paid  the  land  owner  as  his  share.  The 
contract  exempts  the  tenant  company 
from  all  errors  of  judgment  and  expressly 
states  it  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
representation  made  by  its  agents  other 
than  those  set  forth  in  the  contract.  The 
expense  of  replanting  crops  is,  in  case 
of  frost,  assumed  by  the  company,  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  stated  in  the  contract. 
Can  you  furnish  me  with  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of 
this  company?  c.  f.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

We  cannot  find  a  rating  for  this  com¬ 
pany.  Inquiries  in  Florida  failed  to  give 
any  information.  The  exact  location  of 
the  property  is  not  given.  From  the  out¬ 
line  the  plan  of  operation  suggests  the 
orchard  propositions  previously  referred 
to.  To  anyone  contemplating  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  property  in  Florida  or  anywhere 
else  our  advice  has  always  been  to  visit 
the  section  selected  and  investigate  the 
matter  personally.  Spend  a  few  days  in 
the  locality  and  visit  with  the  residents 
and  we  believe  one  will  make  a  better 
selection  and  save  money  besides.  This 
contract  appears  to  be  one-sided — that  is, 
all  in  favor  of  the  “tenant  company/’  A 
purchaser  should  have  some  capital  to 
start  with.  It  has  been  said  that  “the 
best  fertilizer  on  any  farm  or  grove  is 
the  footprint  of  the  owner.” 

Several  times  during  the  past  few 
years  you  have  been  the  means  of  collect¬ 
ing  small  sums  that  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  get.  May  I  call 
on  you  again?  The  last  week  in  August 
I  ordered  from  a  salesman  of  the  Long- 
wear  Hosiery  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Six 
pairs  of  hose,  p.aying  the  deposit  of  $3  to 
him,  stockings  to  come  C.  O.  1).  for  $4. 
They  were  nothing  like  the  description 
on  my  bill,  either  in  style,  color  or  length. 
I  returned  them  at  once.  They  finally 
sent  others,  the  same  as  the  first.  I  re¬ 
turned  them.  They  have  my  $7  which  I 
am  still  waiting  for.  Wonder  if  a  letter 
from  you  would  stir  things  up.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  that  company  ?  TV  hat 
is  its  business  reputation?  M.  P. 

New  York. 

The  Longwear  Hosiery  Company,  also 
Certified  Hosiery  Company  and  Canary 
Hosiery  Company,  are  all  operated  by 
Louis  A.  Tabach  of  1060  Broad  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  We  were  able  to  get  the  re¬ 
fund  of  the  $7  for  our  friend.  Mr.  Ta¬ 
bach  has,  however,  been  ordered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  cease  rep¬ 
resenting  that  he  manufactures  the 
hosiery  he  sells,  until  he  actually  owns 
and  controls  the  factory  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  to  cease  assuring  that  such 
hosiery  corresponds  as  to  grade,  texture, 
color  and  quality,  to  the  samples  dis¬ 
played  by  his  sales  agents  for  selection 
by  customers,  unless  such  customers  actu¬ 
ally  receive  hosiery  of  the  grade  and 
quality  selected. 

Other  representations  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued  are  that  correction  of  mistakes  in 
filling  orders  will  not  be  unduly  and  un¬ 
reasonably  delayed,  unless  and  until  such 
orders  are  promptly  filled,  and  that  the 
respondent’s  stock  is  turned  over  every 
10  days,  and  is  always  new  and  fresh, 
when  such  are  not  the  facts. 

Joe  Mazurosky,  a  Portland.  Ore.,  pawn¬ 
broker,  who  was  charged  with  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  in  the  “eye  cure”  racket 
has  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $11,000. 
He  has  appealed  his  case.  It  is  alleged 
that  Mazurosky  acted  as  a  “fence”  for  the 
ring  of  bogus  “eye  sepcialists,”  cashing 
the  checks  they  received  from  their  fraud 
victims  and  retaining  a  commission  for 
himself.  We  have  referred  to  the  “eye 
racket”  previously  in  cases  where  these 
so-called  doctors  got  large  sums  of  money 
for  operations  and  “radium  treatments” 
to  unsuspecting  patients.  Several  of 
these  bogus  specialists  are  serving  sen¬ 
tences  for  the  fraud  perpetrated  on  the 
victims. 


I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  get 
new  subscribers,  but  I  find  it  a  little  hard 
as  most  of  the  farmers,  like  ourselves, 
take  but  one  farm  paper  and  that  is  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  As  you  help  the 
farmers  so  much  I  think  it's  every  farm¬ 
er’s  duty  to  get  a  new  subscriber  as  you 
will  not  accept  money  for  the  service  you 
give,  and  this  is  a  small  favor  in  return. 

New  York.  MRS.  R.  D. 

We  are  glad  to  help  our  readers  at 
any  time  in  any  way  we  can  without  any 
compensation  except  their  assurance  that 
they  realize  we  have  done  our  best  hon¬ 
estly  to  serve  them.  A  word  of  appre¬ 
ciation  helps  and  we  thank  our  reader  for 
the  words  and  the  generous  subscription. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  owes  a  sum 
of  money  to  Robert  Morris  for  property 
purchased  from  him.  Some  of  the  Morris 
heirs,  I  understand,  were  reimbursed.  I 
did  not  make  a  claim  but  feel  I  am  justi¬ 
fied  in  making  one.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  matter?  s.  R. 

New  York. 

The  Treasury  Department  advises  that 
they  have  received  many  inquiries  from 
persons  who  believe  they  are  descendents 
of  Robert  Morris  and  entitled  to  a  share 
in  a  distribution  of  money  said  to  be  due 
the  Morris  Estate  for  money  advanced 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  There  is 
no  basis  for  the  Robert  Morris  claim  and 
no  evidence  in  the  Treasury  Department 
to  show  that  the  government  was  indebted 
to  Robert  Morris  in  any  sum  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  claimed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  indebted  to  him  for  money 
advanced.  Our  guess  would  be  that  law¬ 
yers  who  could  interest  people  in  the 
proposition  would  be  the  only  ones  to  gain 
any  money. 

I  became  interested  in  a  course  offered 
by  the  Natural  Eyesight  Institute  of  3305 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
sent  for  particulars,  also  for  references. 
Three  of  these  references  gave  favorable 
reports,  which  were  apparently  honest, 
to  the  effect  that  the  course  was  very 
good  and  worth  the  $12.50  which  they 
were  asking  for  it.  Accordingly  I  sent 
them  $5  for  one  of  their  courses ;  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  $7.50  I  sent  later  on.  I  did  not 
receive  my  course  nor  any  word  from 
them.  I  have  written  to  them  several 
times  since  then  but  do  not  receive  any 
reply.  Would  you  find  out  if  this  concern 
is  still  in  business  and  if  so  why  I  do  not 
receive  any  reply?  a.  f.  l. 

New  York. 

The  Post  Office  Department  issued  a 
fraud  order  against  this  concern  and  any 
mail  directed  to  it  is  being  impounded 
by  the  Department  pending  final  decision 
of  the  court.  Our  letters  were  returned 
to  us  marked  “fraudulent.”  There  is  no 
possibility  of  getting  the  refund  of  the 
money. 

We  paid  Carl  Anderson,  Concord, 
Mass..  $19  for  four  pigs  and  expressage 
was  $1.  They  were  to  be  eight  to  nine 
weeks  old  but  they  were  not  more-'than 
six  weeks  old  if  that.  They  could  not 
drink  out  of  a  trough.  They  were  not  as 
represented.  I  asked  him  for  a  refund 
and  he  wrote  after  a  long  time  that  he 
was  sorry  and  asked  what  I  wanted  him 
to  do.  I  asked  him  to  refund  $4  of  the 
amount  paid.  He  never  answered  and  it 
is  now  three  months.  w.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  made  no  response  to  our 
letters  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
an  adjustment. 

ItT is  never  my  wish  to  be  without  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  depend  on  it  greatly.  Having 
witnessed  many  changes  in  my  lifetime  it 
is  very  refreshing  to  find  The  R.  N.-Y. 
still  staunch  and  true  as  in  my  child¬ 
hood  when  father  had  all  the  faith  in 
the  world  in  this  old  reliable  paper.  I  have 
seen  many  things  started  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  turn  crooked,  but  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  stayed  among  the  all  too  few 
things  that  could  stand  the  pressure.  I 
always  experience  a  pleasant  little  thrill 
when  The  R.  N.-Y.  arrives  in  the  mail. 

New  York.  f.  h.-M. 

This  confidence  of  our  good  friend  is 
very  encouraging  and  helpful  and  we  hope 
to  continue  to  merit  it.  It  is  the  support 
and  enthusiasm  of  such  loyal  friends  that 
enables  us  to  carry  on  this  work  and  it 
gives  us  a  thrill  to  have  their  unsolicited 
approval. 

Governor  Hurley  of  Massachusetts  has 
forbidden,  under  law,  the  promulgation  of 
chain  purchase  plans  of  the  “endless” 
type.  The  act  makes  it  a  crime  to  set  up 
or  promote  what  is  known  as  an  endless 
chain  under  which  purchasers  securing 
new  buyers  would  benefit  materially  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  persons  joining 
in  the  plan.  We  have  always  held  these 
schemes  were  more  or  less  of  a  lottery 
and  usually  in  the  long  run  someone 
would  suffer  considerable  loss. 


IF  THE  ROPE'S  TOO  SHORT 


you’ll  have  to  splice  or  tie 
on  a  piece  before  it  will  do 
the  job. 

When  you  use  a  TI-O-GA 
DAIRY  FEED,  you  don’t 
have  to  add  or  "splice  on” 
anysupplements.  You  know 
positively  that  your  cows 
get  everything  they  need  to 
produce  up  to  capacity,  stay 
in  good  condition.  Take  the 
matter  of  minerals.  Since 
constant  cropping  has  de¬ 


pleted  soils  of  certain  colloi¬ 
dal  minerals,  crops  grown 
on  those  soils  are  likewise 
deficient.  .  .  .  Therefore  .  .  . 
TI-O-GA  DAIRY  FEEDS 
are  fortified  by  addition  of 
COLLOIDALTINE. 

TI-O-GA  DAIRY  FEEDS 
give  you  this  extra  margin 
of  feeding  safety.  A  90-day 
trial  will  convince  you  that 
TI-O-GA  FEEDS  increase 
your  profits. 


For  maxim  um  m  ilk  production, 
increasing  butterfat  content, 
and  maintaining  cows 
in  best  condition. 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


RED  BRAND 

24% 

E-GEE 

20% 

Dairy  Feeds 


r « 


NET  | 
tOO  LBS. 


RED  BRAND 

A  PRODUCT  OF  = 

fflDGA  MILLS,  IhQ 

4WAVERLY,  N. Y.J 


For  maximum  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  maintain¬ 
ing  cows  in  best 
condition. 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors 

Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
IOW  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 

Seed 


Ok  Powi 
»  forS 

^Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

r  n*  t\  THREE  SIZES 
(Uldvatelwith  Ample  Power  for  Field. 
MniuUiul  Haying  and  Truck 
P10Wnai|\  Crop  Tools.  Run, 

J  I  au  ns  \  Pumps,  Saws  &  , 
ana  Lawns  H  Bek  Machines./  . 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tire3  j 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears.  ^  ' 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


/tVERT  (fUjeuuLrvbeacl 

CYLINDER  TEETH 


MORE  GRAIN  -^SGT 

Respike  with  non-breakable,  guar¬ 
anteed  Avery  teeth.  Increases  shell¬ 
ing  capacity,  lowers  fuel  costs,  saves 
grain.  Same  quality  teeth  as  in 
Avery  Threshers  and  Combines. 

For  IHC,  Holt,  Case,  Deere,  Harris, 
Oliver,  Rumely,  Russell,  Wood 
Bros.,  Fort  Huron,  Huber,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Aultman-Taylor,  and  Keck- 
Gonnerman  Threshers  and  Com¬ 
bines.  Buy  from  your  dealer  or  write 


Avery  farm  machinery  co. 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


/  Love  the 
•URGE  Milker 


~y  BECAUSE — it  gets  ALL  my 
milk — milks  me  FASTER  and 
keeps  it  CLEANER!  Surge 
gives  my  boss  bigger  Premi¬ 
um  Cheeks.  My  Girl  Friends 
like  Surge  adjustable  milking, 
for  Free  Surge  Book  and  Easy 
Monthly  Terms  NOW! 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  C0-, 

Dept.  9074,  566  Spencer  St.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


too!  Write 


NEWTON’S 


DON’T  LET  HORSES  SUFFER 

from  Coughs  .Colds,  Indigestion. 
J,  Worms.  A  grand  conditioner. 
-  Used  over  60  years.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  postpaid  —  65c  and 
$1.25  .(Formerly  of  Toledo  .Ohio) 
NEWTON  HORSE  MED.  CO. 
5170  Hillsboro,  Detroit*  Mich, 


.  Champion 

O  electric  fencer 

y-L 


y  Y 

^  Most  advanced  unit!  Unique  priu- 

—  ciple  (patent  applied  fori  makes 
CHAMPION  one-wire 
fence  Extra-Sale!  No  ad¬ 
justments;  nothing  to  "for- 
\  |  get”.  Always  "works”,  wet 
—  -  ~f  or  dry  weather.  No  moving 

parts.  Uses  little  current.  Ruggedly  built 1 
tor  long  life.  3  year  guarantee.  Write  for  t 
circular  today.Responsible dealers  wanted. 

CHAMPION  ELECTRIC  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  G4,  1560  W.  Pierce  St.  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 


3  Speeds  Fwd. 
end  Reverse. 
Runs  4  to  8 
hours  per  gal. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar- 
dena,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches- 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows- 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  5  H .  P.  riding  or  wal  king  types. 

Wnte  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan- 
MFG.CO.,  (Write nearest  office > 
4704  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
5812-F Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  lllinoie 
668-F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Handles  Your  Hay  Fork 
With  Quick  Action  —  Perfect  Con¬ 
trol.  Unloads  3  times  faster — saves 
man  and  team.  Capacity  1200  lbs. 
direct  pull.  Thousands  in  use. 

Write  for  folder  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY 
CO.,  Box  R,  Norwich,  New  York 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively;  based  on 
l  sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


COAL 

Write  For  Carload  Prices 

"SEALED-COAL"  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  Mine  Agents  NEW  YORK 


CIDER 

PALMER  BROS., 


PRESSES,  POMPS  PUTTERS, 
Supplies.  Two  good  used  presses. 
Booklet  R  facts  for  cider  and 
vinegar  makers  free. 

•  COS  COB,  CONN. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  Graduates  and  College  Mm  enter 
miorowded  Field.  Maintenance  and  allowance 
while  training.  Write.  Supt.  of  Mm  Nurses, 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4401  Market  Street,  Phila..  Pa. 


RETIRED  PROFESSIONAL  man,  living  on  an 
isolated  mountain  farm  in  Vermont,  desires 
services  of  a  middle-aged  unattached  man  to 
care  for  house,  grounds,  and  do  plain  cooking; 
no  baking  or  washing;  wages  $30  month;  Ver¬ 
monter  preferred;  no  alcoholic;  send  no  testi¬ 
monials  but  give  three  reliable  references  not 
relatives;  state  age  and  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MEN  TO  REPRESENT  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  counties  in  western  part  of  New  York  State; 
permanent  work;  earnings  above  average;  men 
experienced  in  subscription  work  preferred; 
must  furnish  good  references  and  own  car.  Write 
CIRCULATION  DEPT.,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


ROLLS  of  6  or  8  exp.  finished  with  2. enlargements,  25c. 
Write  for  free  mailing  hags  or  send  film  and  coin  to 
Gloversviile  Photo  Finishers,  Box  39,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
HOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Bex  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A,  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED — Have  job  open  for  man  who 
understands  care  of  horses  including  stallions. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  houseworker,  family  of  five, 
no  cooking;  suburb  of  Long  Island.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Intelligent  middle-aged  couple,  quiet 
dispositions,  no  children;  man  to  care  for  semi¬ 
invalid  nights;  woman  as  housekeeper;  modern 
improvements;  one  in  family;  state  age,  salary, 
references,  first  letter.  MRS.  LILLIAN  SHAW, 
Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 


W ANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  take  care  of 
house  for  two  male  adults.  ADVERTISER 
5197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  wanted,  some 
knowledge  of  cooking;  $25  start.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  with  some  poultry 
experience;  no  drinker  need  apply;  good  food 
and  lodging;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5200, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED,  young,  capable,  ex¬ 
perienced,  good  cook;  willing  to  take  full 
charge  of  modern  home.  ADVERTISER  5202, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  handy-men,  work  on  poultry 
farm.  Long  Island;  good  home,  $42  month, 
room,  breakfast,  lunch,  laundry;  references;  do 
you  drive?  Send  photo.  ADVERTISER  5204, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farm-hand  on  small  farm,  three 
cows,  tractor,  $35  to  $40,  board  and  room. 
AVrite  DR.  AVILLIAM  H.  ROSS,  Brentwood, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  year  around,  good  workers, 
healthy;  man,  general  farm  work,  chores, 
drive  car,  handy  with  tools;  woman,  housework, 
cooking  and  laundry  by  machine;  small  family; 
references.  S.  ELVEN,  Cooksburg,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Reliable  man  on  dairy  farm  in  Sul¬ 
livan  County;  state  full  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter;  job  now  open.  EMERY  E.  LOW,  Graliams- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENT  HELPER,  modern  country  home, 
seashore  Summer;  $15  per  month.  MRS.  E. 
R.  BLYLER,  Beverly,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  YOUNG  child  acceptable;  woman  ca¬ 
pable  simple  cooking  children’s  camp;  man, 
gardening,  light  carpentry,  general;  $50  month 
during  Summer.  CAMP  SUNNYIIILL,  Mahopae, 
N.  Y. 


MAID,  WHITE,  country  home,  Darien,  Oonn.; 

cooking,  general  housework,  laundry;  family 
of  three;  references.  ADVERTISER  5215,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AArANTED- — Married  or  single  experienced  farm¬ 
er;  must  be  good  milker;  also  three  single 
unijts  Universal-  milker.  S.  S.  TAYLOR,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Man  for  general  farm  work,  orchard. 

drive  car,  knowledge  of  carpentry  and  general 
repairs;  sober;  wife,  general  housework;  farm, 
New  Brunswick.  N.  .1..  district;  salary  $00 
monthly,  room  and  board;  permanent  job;  state 
details,  references.  ADVERTISER  5221,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV ANTED — Married  man  to  train  and  w-ork  oxen 
on  farm;  wife,  good  housekeeper;  steady  job; 
salary  and  maintenance.  ADA'ERTISER  5224, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Elderly  man  for  gardening  and  gen¬ 
eral  jobs;  room,  board,  laundry  and  $10  month¬ 
ly;  state  nationality,  age  and  give  references. 
ADVERTISER  5227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Reliable  couple  to  work  on  dairy 
farm  by  month  or  year;  good  milker,  team¬ 
ster;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  5228,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL — General  houseworker,  help  care  for  two 
children;  state  age,  salary,  references;  please 
enclose  photo.  JOSEPHINE  RATTI,  Newton, 


MEN  —  AVe  have  some  good  territory  open  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania  for  men  ex¬ 
perienced  in  subscription  work  to  represent  The 
Rural  New-YTorker;  permanent  work  with  earn¬ 
ings  above  the  average;  must  furnish  references 
and  have  a  car.  AVrite  CIRCULATION  DEPT., 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  New 
York. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  or  couple,  care  for  chick¬ 
ens,  young  stock,  do  light  work,  in  exchange 
for  house,  garden,  wood,  milk;  no  electricity; 
New  York  State.  ADVERTISER  5242,  care 
!  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Handyman,  understand  Fordson  trac¬ 
tor,  for  small  farm;  8  hours  a  day,  $20  a 
month,  board  and  room.  CARNEY,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
AVilton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Past  middle-aged  man  to  work  in 
bottling  plant  and  dairy  barn;  experienced. 
BOX  55,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

COUPLE — Man,  outside,  milk  3  cows;  woman, 
cook,  housework,  no  laundry;  Somerset  County, 
N.  J. ;  permanent,  private  quarters,  board,  all 
conveniences;  state  age,  qualifications,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  5248, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  COLORED  preferred,  to  assist  in 
housework  and  help  care  for  children;  good 
country  home,  moderate  wages.  R.  B.  PULIS, 
Snffern,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Boy,  15  or  16  years,  who  can  milk 
and  understands  farm  work.  JACOB  POL- 
HEMUS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  middle-aged  couple;  wom¬ 
an  for  housework;  man  for  general  farm 
work;  $75  per  month  and  board.  FRANK  J. 
TODD,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Houseworker  for  country  cottage, 
plain  cooking,  no  laundry.  ADVERTISER  5230, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Single  middle-aged  man,  not  over  60, 
experienced  cows,  chickens,  help  owner  small 
farm,  no  liquor,  cigarettes,  clean;  wages  $30 
month,  board  with  family;  references.  J. 

AVAITE,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. 

W ANTED — Boy  on  farm  interested  in  farming; 
no  cigarettes.  J.  AVAITE,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  YOUNG  man  wanted  on  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  general  farm  work,  $30  per  month 
and  board.  JOHN  RONNER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  MODERN  Grade  A  dairy  wants  neat, 
well-recommended  childless  couple;  man  of 
working  manager  type,  industrious;  wife,  gen¬ 
eral  houseworker;  state  experience,  and  all  found, - 
salary.  MINKDALE  FARM,  Newtown,  Conn. 

AVANTED — Y’oung  man  to  help  on  a  commercial 
dairy  farm;  must  be  excellent,  moist  hand 
milker,  quick  and  clean  in  barn  and  no  drinker; 
wages  $50,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
5264,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  to  take  charge  of  farm, 
30  head  purebred  Guernseys;  cottage;  must  be 
able  to  handle  help,  pastures,  vegetables,  cows 
on  test;  clean,  capable  and  honest  required;  ref¬ 
erences  required;  good  chance  to  go  places  In 
the  Guernsey  game;  give  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  dogs  offers  a  young 
man  who  is  willing  to  work  hard  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  kennel  business;  must  have 
experience  with  farm  or  garden  work;  $20  per 
month  and  fine  home.  BOX  96,  Roslyn,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

Y’OUNG  WOMAN,  general  housework,  cooking; 

send  snapshot;  $40.  STREETER,  R.  D.  2, 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

AVANTED — Experienced  farming  couple,  white, 
respectable;  name  references;  man,  work  dairy 
farm;  wife,  assist  inside;  monthly  $40  and  board. 
AVrite  C.  G.  AVHITE,  Sunside,  Greene  County, 
N.  Y. 

COUPLE;  woman  to  cook,  clean,  do  laundry 
with  machine;  man  to  garden,  do  odd  jobs,  run 
auto:  for  family  of  four  adults,  New  York  City 
suburb;  state  experience,  wages  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK,  HOUSEKEEPER,  for  New  Jersey  coun¬ 
try  home;  state  age,  religion,  salary  and  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA'ERTISER  5272,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  , 

MIDDLE-AGED  AVOMAN,  or  couple  with  small 
income,  offered  unfurnished  heated  rooms,  gas, 
electricity  and  $35  per  month,  no  food,  to  care 
for  home  for  business  couple;  no  children;  Long 
Island  within  eity  limits.  ADVERTISER  5274, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN.  PUREBRED  Jerseys,  expert  gen¬ 
eral  care,  mastitis  and  Bang’s  technique;  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5286,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER,  model  dairy  farm,  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys;  state  full  details.  ADVERTISER 
5288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  woman  to  assist  in  housework  and 
light  out-door  work;  good  home  and  wages; 
send  description  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
5276,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED- — Small  family  offers  perma¬ 
nent  home  to  deserving  girl;  parents’  corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  ADVERTISER  5278,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  (WniTE),  over  30,  no  children,  care 
small  private  farm  in  beautiful  Jersey  hills; 
man,  handy  with  tools,  knowledge  farming,  some 
livestock;  wife,  housekeeper;  owner  away  much; 
opportunity  for  industrious,  congenial  people 
who  appreciate  pleasant  living  epnditions  and 
good  home;  reasonable  salary  and  full  main¬ 
tenance.  ADVERTISER  5280,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Middle-aged,  experienced  farmer, 
sober,  reliable,  on  small  poultry  and  general 
farm;  good  home  and  board,  $20  per  month. 
SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Protestant  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  on  modern  farm;  state  experience, 
ability  and  salary  expected;  no  objection  to 
child.  E.  R.  F.,  Newfoundland,  AVayne  County, 
Pa. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  or  boy  for  steady 
farm  work.  ADVERTISER  5281,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

AVANTED  —  Housekeeper,  middle-aged  woman, 
two  in  family.  ADVERTISER  5293,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

AVANTED  —  Opportunity  for  adolescent  boy  to 
earn  maintenance  and  continue  to  attend 
school;  limited  to  Northern  New  Jersey.  MIL¬ 
DRED  L.  SEELEY,  375  Mt.  Kemble  Avenuei 
Morristown,  N.  J 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  estate,  private  home;  ex¬ 
perienced  poultry,  fruit,  teamster;  state 
wages.  FRED  MARTINO,  R.  3,  Kingston, 


ACTIVE  MANAGER,  large  dairy  farm;  exten¬ 
sive  experience,  ability  getting  quantity,  eco¬ 
nomical  production  for  greater  profits.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRAVELING  POSITION,  companion,  or  gov¬ 
erness;  references.  Write  ADVERTISER  5194, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  SINGLE  stockman,  college 
trained,  purebreds  only;  reasonable.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVORKING  FARM  manager,  two  working  sons, 
would  like  to  operate  modern  productive  farm 
dairy;  salary  or  share  basis;  reference.  BOX 
253,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  42,  SINGLE,  wants  work  on  country  es- 
one  in  family;  good  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  WANTS  job  as  handy-man  or  farmer’s 
-™Slper;  njiddle-aged,  single.  ADVERTISER 
o207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SIl'GriE  57,  Protestant,  desires  position, 

handy-man,  gardener,  caretaker,  estate,  coun- 
try  place,  farm;  can  take  full  charge;  refined; 
milk,  drive  car,  truck,  tractor;  trustworthy; 
can  raise  hogs,  squabs  and  their  feed;  prefer 
State  of  Maine.  ADA’ERTISER  5209,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  wish  position  on  poul- 
try  farm.  AIRS.  AI.  NIELSEN,  Sackett  Point 
Road,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  47,  CONSCIENTIOUS,  depen- 
dable;  only  refined,  modern  home  considered; 
1—2  adults  (June).  AIISS  RUSTERHOLTZ 
Gen.  Del.,  Aledina,  Ohio. 

EXPERIENCED  CHAUFFEUR  wishes  work  on 

estate,  any  where ;  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  JESS  SEAAIAN,  Alontvale,  N.  J. 

FARAI  AIANAGER,  all  branches  farming,  cattle 

poultry,  operate  power  machinery;  life  experL 
children ;  good  references.  ADA’ER- 
IISER  o212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  one  child  4,  caretaker 
gardener  life  experience  farming,  livestock! 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  5213.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

1 OULTRYAIAN,  30,  SEVEN  years’  experience 

,  desires  work  on  modern  poultry  farm;  good 
health,  habits  and  references;  kindly  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  5214,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN,  single,  a<*e  42, 

reared  on  a  general-purpose  farm,  agricultural 
college  graduate;  also,  graduate  of  short  course 
in  dairy  farming  Rutgers.  1937-38;  tester’s 
license  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  pre- 

Tisi'in.St-!)i!>°n  °r  «state-  anywhere.  ADVER- 
-LlbLIi  o216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  27,  desires  position  with  future 
. 011  Poultry  farm ;  school  and  practical  expe¬ 
rience;  references.  ADVERTISER  5219,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEST-COAV  AIILKER,  or  assist  milk  route  man 

on  large  estate;  single,  experienced,  well-edu- 
cateci,  total  abstainer,  character  references;  pre- 
fer  Long  Island;  state  wages  offered,  details  by 
mail.  ADVERTISER  5217,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Companion,  housekeeper. 

American  woman,  Protestant,  neat,  refined- 
good  cook;  available  May  1.  ADVERTISER 
5119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AVANTED — Handy-man.  care  lawns 
vegetable  garden,  odd  jobs;  middle-aged,  sober! 
E.  AV.  HI9CHINGS,  AVoodstown.  N.  J. 

NORMAL  TRAINED,  experienced  rural  teacher 
wishes  employment.  ADA’ERTISER  5223,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  energetic,  good  character,  wishes 
job  on  poultry  farm,  commercial  or  private* 
some  experience.  ADVERTISER  5229,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

REFINED  WOMAN,  37,  capable,  dependable 
wants  light  household  duties,  care  of  child' 
sewing;  $35  monthly.  ADA’ERTISER  5231.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  AIAN,  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged 

thoroughly  familiar  with  battery  system  can 
build  own  batteries  at  low  cost,  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  on  profit-sharing  basis.  ADA’ERTISER 
5260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  GERMAN,  desires  private  estate  posi¬ 
tion;  excellent  cook;  man  experienced  poultrv- 
man  gardener,  driving.  ADVERTISER  5259 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  AA’ANTED — Gardener,  farmer  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  trained;  floriculture,  hor¬ 
ticulture,  landscaping,  cattle,  vegetables;  mar¬ 
ried,  twenty-six.  no  family,  American.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  5232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMEN — 2  men,  educated,  Christians, 
one  age  26,  agricultural  school  graduate;  other 
age  20;  both  fully  experienced,  good  references- 
wish  to  manage  2-man  plant  of  AVhite  Leghorns 
with  decent  living  quarters.  ADVERTISER 
5235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YIAN,  CAREFUL:  bachelor;  small  pig,  chicken 
or  crop  farm;  $11  month.  ADVERTISER  523S. 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  SYVEDISH.  hard-working  poultry  man, 
thoroughly  experienced;  capable  taking  charge; 
total  abstainer.  ADVERTISER  5239,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER.  MILKER,  gardener,  German.  27,  sin¬ 
gle,  experienced  20-eow  mail,  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  dependable,  honest,  good  caretaker; 
state  -wages,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5241, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  life-time  farmer,  em¬ 
ployed  as  caretaker,  gardener,  desires  change 
to  pleasanter  surroundings;  sober,  trustworthy, 
fiftyish,  references;  family  scattered;  can  di¬ 
rect  or  obey ;  live  alone  or  be  congenial  com¬ 
panion  or  what  have  you?  Neat,  personable; 
state  conditions,  wages.  ADY’ERTISER  5243, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

EDUCATED  AVOMAN,  adaptable,  dependable,  ca¬ 
pable.  wants  position  hotel,  business,  home. 
ADA’ERTISER  5245,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER.  POULTRYMAN,  gardener,  young, 
married,  no  children;  a  good  farmer,  always 
willing  to  please  employer:  have  references; 
have  no  furniture.  ADA’ERTISER  5246,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  YIAN,  reliable,  wants  outdoor  work,  go 
anywhere.  PAULL,  637  East  183d  St..  New' 
York  City. 

PRACTICAL  NURSE  desires  position.  AMA- 
RILLA  WILLIAMS,  Lynn,  Pa, 


MIDDLE-AGED  AVOMAN  wishes  to  assist  with 
housework  or  as  housekeeper  to  elderly  cou¬ 
ple,  within  50  miles  of  Stamford,  Conn.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5256,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER,  age  45,  excellent 
reference,  will  work  on  small  private  estate 
.or  poultry  farm  in  return  good  home  and  food. 
ADVERTISER  5244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  single,  desires  position 
to  take  charge  commercial  or  private  plant; 
29  years’  experience  large-scale  production 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pheasants,  wild 
and  ornamental  land  and  waterfowl;  disease  and 
vermin  control;  advertising,  accounting;  excel¬ 
lent  references;  open  May  1;  please  state  full 
particulars.  F.  H.  TIFFANY,  Wantagh,  L.  I., 


AVANTED — Job  for  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall 
months  for  all-around  farm-hand;  strong  and 
willing  to  work.  ADVERTISER  5258,  care 
Rural  New-Y'oiker, 


PERMANENT  POSITION  by  young  man  with 
agricultural  school  training,  plus  farm  expe¬ 
rience,  with  purebred  cattle,  teamster,  tractor 
and  general  farming.  ADVERTISER  5253,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


tools,  wishes  steady  work,  anything.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


enced  all  kinds  poultry  and  livestock,  carpen¬ 
try,  plumbing,  electrical  and  concrete  work- 
flower  and  vegetable  gardening;  know  how  to 
operate  most  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  make 
own  repairs;  have  good  references  to  prove  my 
ability  in  all  the  above  work;  go  anvwhere. 
ADVERTISER  5362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  in  certified  dairy 
or  milk  plant;  single,  middle-aged,  American, 
Protestant  and  of  good  moral  character;  best  of 
references;  please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
5263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  HANDY-MAN  for  everything,  car¬ 
penter,  mason;  German- American,  healthy, 
strong,  sober,  no  tobacco,  clean,  62,  wants  a 
•  small,  steady  place;  state  particulars.  M.  G., 
.care  Allen  Moon,  Petersburg,  N.  Y. 


iPOULTRYAIAN,  EXPERIENCED,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  integrity  of  character.  ADVERTISER 
5266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  21,  work  on  vegetable  farm; 

clean,  strong,  sober.  EDWARB  RYNAS, 
State  Institute  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I  , 


YOUNG  MAN,  22,  agricultural  graduate,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  poultry  de¬ 
sires  position.  ADVERTISER  5267,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’ AIAN.  44.  EXPERIENCED,  single,  no 
liquor,  tobacco,  will  work  poultry,  cook  for 
middle-aged  elderly  man.  ADVERTISER  5268, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARD  MAN,  gardener,  22, 
agricultural  school  graduate,  desires  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


H0RSEA1AN,  married,  experienced  at  thorough¬ 
bred  brood  mares.  ADA’ERTISER  5285,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  31,  Christian,  12  years’ 
experience  in  all  branches  of  cattle;  depen¬ 
dable,  able  to  assume  responsibility.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5271,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  wants 
position  on  estate:  gardener  and  maintenance 
man;  references.  JOHN  BECK,  Cornwall -on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
■with  farm  experience,  desires  steady  work; 
board;  state  salary;  experience:  milker,  team¬ 
ster,  tractor  work.  ADVERTISER  5273,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  experi¬ 
enced:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  5275 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  CARPENTRY,  poultry,  painting 
experience;  single,  sober,  references;  take 
small  wage  with  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
5277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  HOME  on  farm  wanted  by  experienced 
single  man.  42,  where  he  can  do  general  farm 
work,  excepting  milking,  in  exchange  for  board 
and  moderate  compensation.  ADVERTISER  5279 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED — Handyman,  gardener, 
married,  refined,  permanent  position  private  es¬ 
tate,  anywhere,  15  years’  experience;  repairs, 
buildings,  painting,  plumbing,  carpentry,  cement; 
operates  tractors,  cars,  farm  machinery;  salary 
based  on  living  conditions;  sober,  honest.  P  O 
BOX  385,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


POULT  HYMAN,  SINGLE.  34.  Scandinavian,  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADVERTISER  52S9,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GROOM,  CHAUFFEUR,  single,  Swedish.  -30, 
good  rider,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER 
5290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORSEMAN.  DAIRY,  poultry,  single.  Scandi¬ 
navian,  desires  position.  ADVERTISER  5291, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


ESTATE  TO  BE  SOLD — 28-acre  farm,  nine-room 
house,  new  barn,  five-car  garage,  slaughter 
house,  125  bearing  apple  trees;  10  miles  from 
Boston.  C.  E.  BUNZEL,  East  St.,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 84  acres  and  two-story  house,  one 
mile  from  State  road;  good  location  for  coun¬ 
try  home:  very  good  road.  ROLAND  HUNT 
Hillsdale.  N.  Y.  * 


8-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  7-room  house 
poultry  plant  for  1,000  hens;  $1,950, 
cash.  BOX  5,  Middleboro.  Mass. 


barn, 

part 


FOR  SALE— General  store,  established  business; 

building  8  years  old:  living  quarters:  1  block 
from  school,  church  and  New  Y’ork  highway 
Ocean  County,  N.  J.  Write  ADA'ERTISER  515l! 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AV  AN  I’Ll)  TO  RENT,  farm,  option  to  buy,  or 
share,  good  stocked  in,  all  improvements;  full 
particulars.  TONY  Y’ANDER,  1932  Crotona 
Parkway.  Bronx,  N.  Y, 


IS  ACRES  WOODLAND,  near  Elmer, 
clear  title,  loam  soil,  $17  per  acre. 
J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


N.  J., 
ELTON 


equipped,  near  Lakewood  Highway;  5-room 
house,  all  improvements;  price  $7,500.  ABRA¬ 
HAM  CLAUBERG,  R.  D.  2  Freehold,  N  J 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  321 . 


Same  Thoughts  on  Farming 

Potatoes  are  good  hog  feed,  also  pump¬ 
kins.  We  chop  the  pumpkins,  wash  the 
potatoes,  put  them  both  in  the  big  kettle 
and  boil  them.  When  they  are  done 
we  add  some  corn,  oats  and  barley  which 
are  all  ground  together.  The  grain  is 
punched  into  and  mixed  with  the  boiled 
vegetables.  Take  out  into  a  pail,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  hogs  to  be  fed,  as 
much  as  they  will  eat  up  clean  two  times 
a  day.  If  they  leave  any;  give  them  less 
at  the  next  feeding.  See  that  all  cribs  are 
cleaned  up  before  mash  is  given.  Our 
experience  over  many  years  of  feeding 
proves  that  fed  this  way-  stock  in  gen¬ 
eral  do  well.  When  you  go  in  the  barn 
not  an  animal  will  stir  or  get  up,  but 
quietly  lie  and  chew  on  her  cud,  which 
shows  she  is  contented. 

As  to  that  1'5-year-old  horse  whose 
coat  look  rough  and  diseased,  though  he 
has  had  his  teeth  fixed  up  by  veterina¬ 
rians,  even  the  experts  may  not  always 
see  the  cause.  It  may  be  a  decayed 
tooth.  Another  cause  that  even  a  horse 
doctor 'might  not  discover  without  a  close 
examination,  or  even  think  of,  is  a  back 
tooth  wearing  until  the  sharp  point  sticks 
into  the  lower  jaw.  We  found  a  case 
in  a-  skull  of  a  horse  that  was  killed  on 
account  of  not  being  able  to  eat.  Another 
possibility  is  a  loose  tooth.  So  you  see 
the  many  different  things  that  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  horse  from  getting  proper  nourish- 
IUOllt.  C.  PARKHURST. 

Massachusetts. 


Tax  Burdens  on  the  New 
York  Farmer 

The  average  tax  per  motor  vehicle  in 
New  York  last  year  came  to  approximate¬ 
ly  $54.  This  includes  State  gasoline  and 
registration  fees,  Federal  gasoline  and 
other  taxes.  There  are  more  than  200,- 
000  motor  vehicles  on  New  York  farms 
and  the  average  per  farm  is  1.13  vehicles. 
Thus  the  average  motor  vehicle  tax  bur¬ 
den  per  farm  stands  at  $61.  On  a  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  net  cash  farm  in¬ 
come,  this  levy  reflects  a  much  higher 
rate  of  taxation  than  that  assessed 
against  other  taxpayers. 

Farmers  would  not  mind  paying  rea¬ 
sonable  taxes  on  their  cars  and  trucks  if 
they  could  be  certain  that  the  proceeds 
therefrom  would  be  spent  exclusively  for 
more  and  better  highways.  Highway 
transportation  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  marketing  of  farm  products.  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  New  York  farmers  have  not  been 
getting  their  money’s  worth  for  the  high¬ 
way  taxes  they  have  paid.  The  latest 
available  figures  show  that  only  42  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  paid  by  New  York 
farmers  for  improved  roads  actually  was 
spent  for  that  purpose.  The  other  58 
cents  was  diverted  to  non-liighway  pur¬ 
poses.  used  for  general  expenses  of  the 
State  government.  Such  expenses  should 
have  been  borne  by  all  classes  of  taxpay¬ 
ers,  share  and  share  alike.  As  matters 
stand,  however,  farmers  who  own  cars 
or  trucks  are  being  made  to  bear  more 
than  their  proportionate  share  of  these 
burdens.  Out  of  the  average  automotive 
tax  burden  per  farm  of  $61,  only  about 
$26  actually  was  spent  for  better  highway 
facilities.  The  balance  of  $35  represents 
a  special  additional  general  tax  levy  on 
farmers.  -  • 

Highway  tax  money  paid  by  farmers 
and  diverted  to  other  purposes  keeps  New 
York  farmers  from  getting  badly  needed 
roads.  Thousands  of  farms  in  the  State 
still  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of'  hard¬ 
surfaced  roads.  A  recent  official  study 
shows  that  every  time  a  dirt  road  is  sur¬ 
faced  the  value  of  the  farm  land  served 
by  it  increases  an  average  of  $21  per 
acre  in  value.  The  size  of  the  average 
farm  in  New  York  is  112  acres.  Thus 
the  average  farm  now  located  on  a  dirt 
road  would  increase  $2,352  in  value  if 
given  a  hard-surfaced  road. 

Each  mile  of  road,  the  same  study 
shows,  can  serve  360  acres  of  land.  A 
perfectly  satisfactory  hard-surfaced  farm- 
to-market  road  can  be  built  for  $5,000  per 
mile.  Thus  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
$2,352  appreciation  in  value  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  would  be  only  $1,550. 

Excessive  automobile  taxes  paid  by 
New  York  farmers  not  only  represent  a 
burdensome  levy  upon  their  incomes.  Be¬ 
cause  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  is  not 
used  for  highways  they  also  impose  a 
disproportionately  heavy  share  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  tax  burden  upon  farmers,  and  this 
keeps  their  land  from  attaining  the  value 
it  would  have  if  the  money  were  spent 
to  build  better  roads. 
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A  McCormick - 
Peering  Cream 
Separator  turns 
easily  and  skims 
clean. 


Keep  bacteria 
count  down  to  a 
minimum  with 
a  Me  Cormick- 
Deering  Milk 
Cooler.  This  is 
the  six-can  size. 
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GRASS  SILAGE 

Plan  now  for  an  extra  silo  for 
legumes,  grasses,  etc.  Preserve 
for  next  winter  ALL  the  suc¬ 
culence,  vitamins  and  carotene 
(milk  coloring)  found  in  green 
pastures.  Cut  when  food  values' 
are  right;  avoid  all  weather  un¬ 
certainties  and  losses  from  hay¬ 
ing;  preserve  all  the  leaves;  do 
away  with  raking  and  hot  dusty 
mows ;  save  space ;  start  saving 
with  your  first  cutting  of  al¬ 
falfa.  Free  booklet  on  Grass 
Silage  gives  full  information. 
Early  Order  Discount  still  avail¬ 
able.  Write  today. 
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STAVE 

METAL 
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Built-In 
Convenience 

Built  into  every  Unadilla 
Silo  are  durability, 
strength,  convenience 
and  perfect  sealing-in  of 
all  food  values  of  your 
silage.  At  its  unique  door- 
front  ladder  you  tighten 
or  loosen  doors  and  easi¬ 
ly  shove  out  silage. 

Perfect  for  molasses  sil¬ 
age.  Unadillas  with  pat¬ 
ented  doweled  staves  are 
EXTRA  storm-defying. 
Prices  still  same  as  last 
year.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  early-order 
discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FR0NT-j„ 
LADDER^ 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


economy 

//imvSILOS 

. . III. . - 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

BY  ORDERING  EARLY 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  tho 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 
Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air  ¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  ia 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY. 

P.  0.  Box  556, 

Schenectady,  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &.  MFG.  CO. 
Deot.K  Frederick,  ML 


ROSS  MsuSL 


Fireproof,  lightning-proof?  — 1 
storm-proof,  the  construe#  X 
tion  of  the  Ros3  Metal  Silq  t» 
allows  full  expansion  aqd 
contraction  without  permits  j, 
ting  the  joints  to  leak.  No 
hoopstoadjust;  nocaulking 
necessary.  The  non-porotH  ^ 
walls  of  the  Ros3  prevent  • 
spoilage  from  freezing  and  -< 
preserve  full  food  value  of  • 
your  crops.  Write  for  cmg 
proposition  before  you 


ROSS  CUTTERS  &  SILOS 

413  Warder  St.  Springfield,  Oh^g 


Apple  Blossom  Time  in  Massachuetts 


Photo  by  D.  S.  Lacroix,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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LESS  TUAN  A  CULTIVATOR 

/fl  L' WOULD  YOU 
I'yrfGOZACK  TO 


Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  On  Your 
Tractor  and  Farm  Implements  Save 
25%  in  Time  and  Up  to  33%%  In  Fuel 


B, 


JACK  in  the  old  days,  farmers  used  hoes  to 
cultivate  their  corn.  Then  along  came  the  cultivator.  It 
sold  at  a  higher  price  than  a  hoe,  but  it  saved  so  much 
time  and  work  and  money  that  farmers  soon  discovered 
it  was  better  to  pay  more  and  make  farming  easier  and 
more  profitable. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  farm  tractors  were  equipped 
with  steel-lugged  wheels.  Then  Firestone  pioneered  and 
marketed  the  first  traction  tire  for  farm  tractors.  A  set  of 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  costs  more  than  steel-lugged 
wheels,  but  they  save  25%  in  time  and  up  to  33%%  in  fuel 
costs  and  they  enable  you  to  do  more  work  in  a  day  with 
greater  ease  and  more  profit. 

The  modern  farmer  no  longer  considers  it  an  expense 
to  equip  his  tractor  and  wheeled  farm  implements  with 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires.  Today,  such  a  move  is 
regarded  as  a  shrewd  investment.  That  is  why  you  find 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  on  the  tractors  and 
implements  of  successful  farmers  everywhere. 

Why  be  modern  in  your  choice  of  implements  and 
old-fashioned  in  your  choice  of  wheel  equipment?  Invest 
in  a  set  of  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires!  With  these 
greatest  of  all  traction  tires  you  can  cut  your  farming  costs, 
spend  more  time  enjoying  life  and  take  much  of  the  hard 
work  out  of  farming.  See  your  nearby  Firestone  Tire 
Dealer,  Implement  Dealer  or  Auto  Supply  and  Service 
Store  today  and  learn  how  little  it  costs  to  put  your  farm 
on  rubber. 

Listen  to  .  .  . 


THE  FIRESTONE  VOICE  OF  THE  FARM 
Interviews  with  the  Champion  Farmers  oj 
America,  featuring  Everett  Mitchell.  Twice 
weekly  during  the  noon  hour.  Consult  your  loca  l 
paper  for  the  station,  day,  and  time  of  broadcast 


THE  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE 
Featuring  Richard  Crooks  and  Margaret  Speaks 
and  the  Firestone  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Alfred  Wallenstein,  Monday  evenings 
over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 
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The  1938  Tulip  Festival  in 
Holland,  Mich. 

Each  year  the  program  of  the  Holland 
Tulip  Festival  is  varied  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  many 
repeat  visitors.  The  coming  event,  which 
runs  from  May  14  to  May  22,  will  in¬ 
clude  the  usual  tulip  tours,  trips  to  the 
tulip  farms,  which  are  flood  lighted  for 
nocturnal  visitors,  open  house  on  the 
Steamships  North  and  South  American, 
Tillage  Green  program  with  folk  dancing, 
the  opening  day  program  with  street 
scrubbing,  klompen  dancing  and  voiles 
parade  and  parade  of  schools  on  children’s 
day,  with  is  mid-Wednesday.  The  great 
band  review  and  parade  of  bands  is  on  the 
last  Saturday  and  Dutch  psalm  singing 
on  the  two  Sundays.  The  festival  is 
heralded  in  at  10  A.  M.,  on  Saturday, 
May  14,  by  the  pealing  of  the  village 
chimes  at  which  time  the  doors  of  the 
Netherlands  Museum  and  a  new  feature 
to  be  known  as  “Little  Netherlands,”  will 
he  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  latter 
is  an  innovation  that  will  be  staged  in 
the  big  armory.  It  is  a  combined  garden 
show  and  reproduction  in  miniature  of 
the  land  of  the  Dutch,  depicting  the 
Zuider  Zee,  windmills,  canals,  dikes, 
dams,  fields  of  tulips,  quaint  fishermen’s 
villages,  the  sand  dunes  of  Zeeland  and 
many  other  scenes  typical  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  of  old.  The  entire  project  will  he 
on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot ;  little 
men  and  women,  six  inches  in  height,  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  vehicles,  dwellings  and 
all  other  objects  of  corresponding  size. 
It  is  the  intention  to  make  this  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  of  the  Tulip  Festival,  to 
be  augmented  from  year  to  year. 

In  1S47  a  small  colony  of  pioneers  from 
the  Netherlands  made  their  way  to  West¬ 
ern  Michigan.  Dr.  A.  C.  Van  Raalte,  a 
minister,  headed  the  party  and  they  es- 
stablished  a  settlement  on  Lake  Macatawa, 
which  is  connected  with  Lake  Michigan 
and  forms  a  fine  harbor.  More  followed 
soon  after  the  City  of  Holland  was  laid 
out  and  quickly  became  the  center  of  the 
largest  Dutch  population  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  due 
time  tulip  culture  would  be  introduced. 
Thriving  tulip  farms  are  located  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Western  Michigan  but  Hol¬ 
land  has  taken  the  lead.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  the  growing  of  tulips  in 
America  was  pursued  for  the  blooms  only. 
Western  Michigan  and  Oregon,  where  the 
climate  and  soil  seem  particularly 
adapted  to  bull)  culture,  have  seen  many 
Dutch  establish  large  nurseries;  and 
bulbs  are  now  being  produced  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  first  for  greenhouse  forcing 
and  more  recently  for  outdoor  growing. 
One  nursery  in  Holland  has  plantings 
estimated  at  five  million  blooms.  Many 
of  the  finest  varieties  are  cultivated.  The 
fields  are  flood-lighted  each  night  during 
the  blooming  season,  which  has  become 
known  as  “Tulip  Time.” 

Tulip  growing  was  once  a  mania  in 
some  parts  of  The  Netherlands.  Much 
has  been  written  about  that  particular 
chapter  in  Dutch  history.  The  mania 
began  at  a  time  when  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  was  engaged  in  naval  expeditions  to 
acquire  territory.  Staid  burgers  aban¬ 
doned  ordinary  business  to  engage  in  the 
tulip  trade  and  a  period  of  gambling  be¬ 
gan  that  resulted  in  financial  ruin  for 
many  of  the  participants.  The  market 
speculations  started  in  France  in  1735 
and  then  shifted  to  The  Netherlands. 
Once  the  gambling  was  under  way,  the 
bulbous  plants  about  which  is  revolved 
became  symbols.  Buyers  would  contract 
“for  futures,”  risking  enormous  sums  on 
expected  products  of  beds  newly  planted. 

A  bulb  of  the  “Admiral  Liefkens”  sold 
for  more  than  4,000  florins,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000.  The  highest  figure  on 
record  paid  for  a  single  plant  during  this 
speculation  was  5,500  florins,  approxi¬ 
mately  $27,500,  at  the  then  rate  of  ex¬ 
change. 

Queer  bargains  wer.e  made.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  one  bulb  for  a  load  of  grain,  four 
fat  oxen,  12  sheep,  five  pigs,  two  barrels 
of  butter,  1,000  pounds  of  cheese,  four 
barrels  of  beer,  two  hogsheads  of  wine,  a 
bedstead  with  its  furnishings,  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  silver  drinking  cup.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  mania,  the  buyers  were 
real  tulip  fanciers,  but  this  wild  specula¬ 
tion  soon  squeezed  them  out  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  professional  market.  One  successful 
broker  is  reputed  to  have  made  60,000 
florins  profit  in  four  months. 

Tulips  may  be  grown  successfully  from 
the  latitude  of  our  Gulf  States  to  Alaska. 
The  bulbs  are  planted  in  the  Autumn  in 
most  any  kind  of  soil,  but  best  results  are 
attained  in  rich,  loose,  well-drained  gar¬ 
den  soil.  Bulbs  should  be  planted  about 
five  inches  deep  and  six  inches  apart, 
bottoms  down.  After  blooming,  cut  off 
the  stems  about  five  inches  below  the 
bloom.  When  Summer  weather  has 
urned  the  leaves  yellow,  dig  up  the  bulbs, 
dry  them  in  the  shade  and  keep  in  coo! 
dry  place  for  replanting.  Tulips  will  con 
tinue  to  bloom  for  several  years  if  left  * 
the  ground  but  do  best  if  replanted. 
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Why  Not  Freeze  Your  Food  Assets 


ND  Mary,  don't  forget  to  bring  home 
those  roasts  from  the  locker.  They 
will  be  just  the  thing  to  have  hot  for 
dinner,  and  we  can  slice  the  meat 
cold  for  supper.  My,  what  those 
would  cost  if  we  had  to  buy  them 
now  for  thrashers !  But  there  they  have  been  since 
Spring,  just  waiting  for  hungry  men-folks !’’ 

“All  right,  Mother.  Anything  else?” 

“Oh.  yes.  Bring  the  pork  chops  and  we'll  have 
them  Sunday.  Then  Monday  you  can  go  down  early 
and  get  what  we  need  for  next  week.  As  soon  as 
thrashers  are  out  of  the  way,  we'll  get  some  more 
vegetables  into  the  locker  for  next  Winter.  Well, 
run  along  now.” 

The  scene  changes  to  the  city : 

“What  lovely  chicken,  Mrs.  Brown.” 

“Yes,  isn’t  it?  Ever  since  we  rented  a  locker,  the 
doctor  takes  in  produce  from  some  of  the  farmers 
in  exchange  for  their  bills,  and  we  have  never  lived 
so  well  since  we  were  married.  He  used  to  do  it  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  we  just  simply  couldn't  use  it  up  before 
it  spoiled.  Now  we  have  meat,  poultry,  homemade 
sausage,  everything !" 

And  so,  throughout  the  land,  the  modern  home¬ 
maker  in  the  city  or  her  sister  on  a  farm  10  miles 
away,  depends  upon  the  locker  refrigerator  to  solve 
her  food  problems.  The  chances  are  that  if  there  is 
not  one  now  in  your  community,  there  will  be  soon, 
for  they  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  They 
began  in  the  Central  Western  States,  but  the  area 
has  been  widening  and  widening  until  now  they  are 
becoming  the  usual  instead  of  the  unusual.  Some 
are  in  super-modern  buildings  built  just  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  :  some  are  in  connection  with  cold-storage  pack¬ 
ing  plants ;  some  are  in  additional  rooms  built  onto 
creameries,  cheese  factories,  ice-cream  factories,  or 
meat  markets. 

If  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  this  type  of 
preserving  food,  you  are  probably  wondering  just 


By  Rebecca  Avery 

what  this  is  all  about,  so  come  along  with  me  to  get 
some  corn-on-the-cob  for  supper.  l~es,  actually,  corn- 
on-the-cob,  any  time  of  year ! 

The  plant  we  are  going  to  see  is  located  in  Wau- 
pun,  Wis.,  and  was  built  expressly  to  provide  in¬ 
dividual  cold-storage  facilities  for  the  community 
and  the  surrounding  region.  We  enter  the  building 
by  way  of  an  office  and  waiting  room.  The  manager, 
Harry  Hoard,  tells  us  that  he  has  patrons  from  as 
far  as  17  miles  away,  although  most  of  the  distant 
patrons  will  soon  be  served  by  plants  nearer  home. 

“A  year  and  a  half  ago,”  says  Mr.  Hoard,  “there 
were  very  few  plants  of  this  kind  in  Wisconsin. 
When  we  were  considering  building  one  here,  we 
had  to  go  down  to  Iowa  to  investigate  them.  Now, 
in  almost  every  village  and  city  around  here,  a  plant 
is  being  built  or  is  going  to  be  built.” 

From  the  office,  we  go  into  the  processing  room 
where  an  experienced  meat-cutter  is  cutting  up  car¬ 
casses  which  have  been  delivered  to  the  plant  and 
run  into  the  building  on  an  overhead  track.  We 
look  through  a  window  and  see  the  carcasses  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  chill  room  where  the  temperature  is  kept 
at  about  32  to  36  degrees  above  zero.  Here  the  meat 
is  properly  chilled  and  aged,  before  being  taken  back 
to  the  processing  room  where  it  is  cut,  wrapped  and 
marked.  It  is  then  slid  through  a  small  door  into 
the  sharp  freezing  room. 

In  the  freezer  room  the  temperature  is  from  zero 
to  10  degrees  below.  The  temperatures  throughout 
the  plant  are  regulated  by  an  exacting  thermostat 
which  keeps  the  temperature  within  about  two  de¬ 
grees  of  whatever  temperature  is  deemed  best  by 
the  operators  of  that  plant.  All  the  rooms  are  in¬ 
sulated  heavily  so  that  there  is  absolutely  no  varying 
of  the  temperatures  in  the  different  rooms.  The 
purpose  of  the  freezer  room  is  to  freeze  the  food  so 
rapidly  that  the  cell-structure  is  not  harmed  and 

that  no  toxins  develop  in 
the  food. 

After  the  food  is  froz¬ 
en,  it  is  removed  from  the 
sharp-freezer  room  and  is 
placed  in  the  correct 
lockers.  The  lockers  are 
enameled  metal  contain¬ 
ers  lined  up  in  rows  in 
the  locker  room.  We 
thought  the  processing 
room  was  slightly  chilly, 
but  as  we  step  into  the 
locker  room,  we  feel  dis¬ 
tinctly  cold,  for  it  is 
maintained  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  between  S  and  15 
degrees  above  zero.  We 
see  rows  and  rows  of 
lockers,  and  we  hurry 
down  the  alley  to  ours  so 
we  can  get  our  supplies 
and  get  out  into  normal 
temperature. 

Each  locker  has  its 
combination  locks:  I  open 


the  door  and  pick  out  the  packages  I  want.  The 
packages  have  been  individually  labeled  so  that  or¬ 
dinarily  I  can  select  what  I  want  without  unwrap¬ 
ping  it.  The  paper  used  is  a  special  moisture-proof 
parchment,  for  oiled  and  waxed  papers  or  ordinary 
butcher's  paper  are  not  satisfactory. 

As  we  are  on  our  way,  Mr.  Hoard  asks  us  if  we 
would  like  to  see  the  sharp-freezing  room ;  although 
we  are  none  too  warm,  we  do  not  want  to  miss  any¬ 
thing.  and  step  to  the  door  of  the  freezer  room.  In¬ 
side  we  see  shelves  filled  with  parchment-wrapped 
packages,  all  being  quickly  frozen  before  being 
stored  in  the  lockers.  Coils  filled  with  refrigerant 
underlie  the  shelves. 

“The  refrigerant  used  varies  in  different  plants.” 
says  Mr.  Hoard.  “Some  use  ammonia,  others  use 
methol  chloride,  an  odorless  material.  In  that 
case,  a  ‘tracer’ — some  pleasant,  easily  detectable 
odor — is  put  with  the  refrigerant  so  that  no  possible 
leakage  will  go  unnoticed.  In  other  cases,  a 
brine  is  circulated  through  the  coils,  so  that  the 
chemical  never  comes  into  the  food  compartments 
at  all.  Some  people  are  afraid  the  refrigerant  may 
harm  the  food,  but  there  is  really  almost  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  food  being  tainted  from  the  chemical.” 

Do  you  wonder  just  what  are  the  advantages  of 
cold-storage  lockers?  In  the  first  place,  much  of 
the  drudgery  of  canning  is  prevented,  even  though 
you  may  have  the  task  of  cutting  your  own  meat. 
Then,  too,  storage  under  controlled  temperature  is 
likely  to  result  in  less  spoilage  than  where  freezing 
weather  is  depended  upon.  Frozen  home-produced 
meats  and  poultry  are  likely  to  be  more  palatable 
and  to  have  more  possibilities  in  cooking  than 
canned  or  cured  meats. 

Economically  speaking,  careful  planning  can  ef¬ 
fect  great  savings  through  the  use  of  lockers.  Figure 
up  your  year's  savings  on  meat  alone,  if  you  are 
able  to  rely  entirely  upon  home-produced  meats. 
Lockers  rent  for  about  $10  a  year.  Add  to  that  the 
small  charge  made  for  cutting,  wrapping  and  sharp 
freezing,  and  you  still  will  have  a  bill  considerably 
less  than  the  amount  you  would  spend  if  you  had  to 
buy  your  meat  during  the  warm  months.  Then  also 
consider  the  fact  that  you  possibly  will  have  a  better 
quality  of  meat  than  you  have  been  able  to  afford. 

Naturally,  there  are  some  warnings  to  be  given  in 
connection  with  any  enterprise,  and  this  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Pork,  for  instance,  is  likely  to  become  dry  if 
stored  for  longer  than  six  months,  so  farmers  who 
butcher  for  storage  plan  to  kill  less  at  a  time  and 
to  kill  more  often.  Another  item  which  has  to  be 
watched  is  that  of  planning  the  use  of  the  contents 
of  your  locker.  There  is  a  temptation  to  use  the 
nicest  pieces  first,  and  after  a  while  one  can  imagine 
the  collection  of  less  desirable  cuts  which  would 
be  left. 

We  cannot  expect  to  put  a  poor  quality  of  produce 
into  the  lockers  and  to  have  it  come  out  quality  A-l. 
The  quality  of  the  thawed  product  depends  largely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fresh  material  that  was 
frozen.  The  best  steaks  and  roasts  come  from  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  been  well  fed  and  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  butchering.  Animals  that  are  to  be 
slaughtered  should  be  improving  rather  than  going 
down  in  condition.  (Continued  on  Page  332) 


Tzumam 


The  Sharp  Freezer  Room  —  Temperature  Zero  to  Ten  Below 


The  Processing  Room,  Where  Meat  Is  Cut  and  Wrapped. 
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Goat  Dairying 

Goat  dairying  to  most  of  you  may  be  an  unusual 
venture,  and  for  Ibis  reason  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  a  few  words  about  agriculture’s  Cinderella,  the 
Dairy  Goat.  This  laughed  at,  joked  at  creature  was, 
next  to  the  dog,  probably  the  first  animal  to  live  in 
man’s  company  to  serve  him  with  meat,  milk  and 
clothing.  The  Bible  mentions  and  recommends  the 
use  of  goat  milk.  Here  is  one  reference  showing 
abundance  and  esteem  in  which  it  was  held:  ‘‘Thou 
shalt  have  goats’  milk  enough  for  thy  food,  for  the 
food  of  thy  household,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
thy  maidens.”  Even  today,  notwithstanding  our 
large  cow  dairies,  the  goat  is  still  reputed  to  give 
more  milk  to  the  human  race  than  her  larger  sister, 
the  cow.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  goats  can  live 
and  thrive  on  land  and  under  climatic  conditions 
that  cows  cannot  compete  with. 

With  some  the  goat  has  a  poor  reputation.  She 
is  looked  upon  as  an  eater  of  tin  cans,  rubbish  and 
the  like,  and  as  being  possessed  with  an  awful  odor. 
This;  con<T*jon  is# due  to  utter  neglect  on  the  part 
of  its  owner,  through  ignorance  or  otherwise.  Given 
proper  care  the  goat  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
healthiest  animals  we  have.  Properly  fed  she  will 
not  eat  any  hay  or  other  food  that  has  been  soiled 
under  her  feet.  As  to  odor,  there  is  no  offensive 
smell  to  the  female  goat,  the  doe.  The  buck  lias  a 
penetrating  odor,  particularly  during  the  breeding 
season.  He  should  never  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  does,  nor  housed  in  the  same  building,  in  order 
to  produce  good  quality  milk.  One  reason  for  the 
poor  reputation  goat  milk  lias,  as  far  as  flavor  is 
concerned,  is  the  antiquated  method  employed  by 
many  goat  owners  and  even  dairies.  Properly 
cooled  and  handled  it  is  hard  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  cow  milk  and  goat  milk  of  like  quality.  While 
your  taste  may  not  be  able  to  detect  any  difference, 
your  stomach  and  system  might  in  favor  of  the 
goat  milk. 

It  is  next  to  mother’s  milk,  one  of  the  most  readily 
digested  and  assimilated  foods.  Hence  its  value  as 
a  body  builder,  quite  apart  from  its  richness  in 
mineral  content.  It  is  neither  a  medicine  nor  a 
cure-all,  but  an  exceedingly  desirable  food,  slightly 
laxative  if  consumed  raw  and,  as  such,  has  per¬ 
formed  wonders.  The  value  of  goat  milk  has  been 
known  to  the  ancients  who  used  it  medicinally  and 
ascribed  to  it  unusual  powers.  It  may  be  used  by 
expectant  and  nursing  mothers,  to  offset  drain  of 
minerals  in  infant  feeding,  malnutrition,  rickets, 
anemia,  tuberculosis,  ulcers,  sugar  diabetes  and  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  eczema,  as  well  as  asthma.  Our  advice 
is,  however,  to  consult  your  doctor  who  should  be 
familiar  with  its  use  and  benefits. 

Goats  are  particularly  free  from  tuberculosis  as 
well  as  Bang’s  abortion,  at  least  in  our  Northern 
States,  hence  there  is  little  need  for  pasteurization. 
It  is,  however,  advisable  to  test  animals  at  regular 
intervals  as  a  check  and  precaution.  While  the  milk 
of  scrub  goats  and  poor 
.  milkers  is  rather  rich  in 
butterfat  it  is  not  so 
w  i  t  h  well  -  producing 
dairy  goats.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  fat  with 
these  animals  runs,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  between 
3  and  4  percent.  We 
have  known  it  to  be  as 
low  at  2 y2  percent. 

As  a  rule  goat  milk 
sells  from  35  to  60c  per 
quart.  Let  me  caution 
those  of  you  who  plan 
on  entering  this  field,  on 
account  of  these  attrac¬ 
tive  prices,  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  goats,  barn 
and  equipment  does  not 
necessarily  make  you  a 
successful,  money  -  mak¬ 
ing  goat  farmer.  While 
there  is  a  similarity  to 
cow  dairies  there  is  a 
distinct  difference  in 
management  and  sales 
methods.  To  help  begin¬ 
ners  we  have  published 
an  informative  booklet 
entitled  “Goat  Farm¬ 
ing.”  We  also  give  in¬ 
dividual  short  courses 
at  the  farm  to  teach  the 
practical  side  of  it.  In 
the  East  goat  dairying 
is  still  in  its  infancy  but 
out  West  they  are  al¬ 


ready  producing  and  marketing  canned  goat  milk. 

We  believed  the  most  modern  equipment  is 
just  good  enough.  We  use,  where  possible  noth¬ 
ing  but  stainless  steel  in  the  way  of  milk 
utensils.  An  automatic  oil  heater  takes  care  of  all 
liot-water  requirements  during  the  cold  season  and 
a  combination  electric  Esco  hot-water  heater,  steril¬ 
izer  and  dryer  is  used  in  the  Summer  to  reduce  heat 
in  the  dairy  to  a  minimum.  A  large  electrical  re¬ 
frigerator  pulls  our  milk  to  below  50  within  a  hour. 


Goat  on  Milking  Stand 


All  animals  are  washed  before  milking  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  everything  in  a  sanitary  condition  we  have  man¬ 
aged  to  produce  a  milk  low  in  bacteria  count.  Our 
animals  are  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  mastitis  and 
we  are  pleased  to  report  that  we  never  had  a  reactor. 

Next  to  the  barn  proper,  where  the  animals  are 
stanchioned,  we  have  a  small  milking  parlor  where 
the  animals  are  milked.  It  is  equipped  with  elec¬ 
tric  fly  screens,  which  make  short  work  of  all  flies 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  In  the  Spring  elec¬ 
tricity  is  used  to  clip  the  herd  and  a  vacuum  cleaner 
gives  our  animals  an  airing  and  grooming.  If  you 
could  watch  some  of  our  Toggenburg  does  when  that 
vacuum  cleaner  goes  over  their  sides  and  back  to 
and  fro  you  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  expression  tells  you,  “Oh,  my,  that  feels  good.” 

Connecticut.  minkdale  farm. 
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Grassland  Farming 

To  feed  the  same  animals  equally  well  on  dry 
feed  as  on  grass  costs  roughly  four  times  as  much. 
Good  grass  is  rich  in  the  minerals  and  proteins  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  heavy  producing  dairy  cow.  Likewise 
grass  fattens  the  highly  bred  beef  animal  or  makes 
delicious  and  juicy  mutton. 

Grass  may  be  grazed  in  the  field  and  the  surplus 
cut  for  hay.  Grass  silage  or  dried  grass  clippings 
make  excellent  Winter  feed.  Abundance  of  grass 
with  a  surplus  may  add  to  the  profits  of  farming. 
The  most  profit  from  milk  and  butter  usually  conies 
in  the  grazing  season.  Abundance  of  grass  makes 
the  sheep  industry  possible,  and  sometimes  results  in 
some  profits  from  beef  production. 

Grass  land  farming  is  an  enjoyable  type  of  agri¬ 
culture.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  green  hills 
dotted  with  contented  animals?  What  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  allows  more  freedom  from  chores?  The  animals 
prepare  their  own  lunch,  drink  when  thirsty,  or  rest 
peacefully  in  the  shade  at  will.  The  owner  need 
only  move  them  to  a  new  field  occasionally,  put  out 
some  salt,  and  watch  results. 

What  other  type  of  farming  is  better  for  soil 
building,  or  for  conserving  the  natural  resources  of 
the  earth?  Grazing  animals  return  to  the  land  SO 
percent  of  the  fertility  removed  by  the  grass. 

A  dense  sod  is  nearly  perfect  soil  protection.  The 
rainfall  soaks  into  the  soil  through  channels  left  by 
rotting  roots  instead  of  running  off  the  surface  to 
cause  erosion.  The  fibrous  roots  gather  and  bring 
back  to  the  surface  much  stray  fertility  that  is 
leaching  into  the  deep  soil,  and  might  otherwise 
pass  into  the  drainage.  Tall  grass  falls  like  a 
thatched  roof  over  the  soil  to  shed  the  flood  waters 
coming  from  higher  lands. 

Grass  builds  humus  into  the  sometimes  depleted 
soils,  as  the  profusely  branched  rootlets  are  alter¬ 
nately  renewed  and  die  to  return  to  Mother  Earth. 
The  ever  accumulating  humus  concentrates  plant 
nutrients  in  the  top  soil  where  future  crops  find  a 
good  feeding  ground. 

Grass  is  responsive  to  good  treatment.  When  acid 
pasture  fields  are  limed,  see  how  the  grass  thickens! 
Watch  the  clover  come  following  the  use  of  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  fertilizer  where  needed.  Or  see 
the  grass  fairly  jump  and  stretch  in  response  to  ir¬ 
rigation  in  the  dry  season. 

But  what  contrast  is  evident  when  the  grass  is 
destroyed  by  the  too  ambitious  plowman,  or  when 
overgrazing  weakens  and  thins  the  stand  until  finally 
nature's  protecting  cover  is  gone.  Grass  growing 
is  nature’s  plan.  Man  invented  the  plow  and  brought 
upon  himself  sometimes  a  dire  calamity.  There  was 
no  “dust  bowl”  until  the  plow  destroyed  the  grass. 
Those  who  have  the  best  right  to  know  tell  us  that 
we  must  return  again  to  grass.  Good  seed,  fertil¬ 
izers  and  protection  may  restore  nature’s  cover  to 
many  acres.  The  matting  roots,  like  threads,  may 
again  tie  the  soil  fast,  and  gradually  build  humus 

and  concentrate  nutri¬ 
ents  until  fertility  is  re¬ 
stored.  On  soils  not  too 
badly  gone  these  good 
results  may  be  obtained 
and  gullies  may  become 
covered  with  green. 

What  could  be  done 
with  so  much  grass?  A 
partial  answer  is  that 
many  animals  are  half 
fed  much  of  the  time, 
and  particularly  during 
periods  of  drought  or 
other  adverse  condi¬ 
tions.  Our  present  ani¬ 
mal  population,  there¬ 
fore,  could  utilize  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in 
grass  production  and 
probably  show  a  good 
profit  for  it.  There  is 
seldom  much  profit  in 
animals  half  fed.  An¬ 
other  partial  answer  is 
that  grass  could  well  be 
substituted  for  some  of 
the  dry  feed  now  con¬ 
sumed.  A  longer  graz¬ 
ing  season  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  dry  feeding, 
follows  good  grass  land 
management  and  proper 
fertilizer  practice.  That 
is  the  opinion  of  many 
and  it  will  no  doubt  be 
practiced  by  some. 

R.  E.  STEPHENSON. 
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Rural  School  Grounds 

School  grounds  may  be  made  more  pleasant  and 
attractive  than  they  are,  and  the  expense  need  not 
lie  large.  Provision  should  he  made  for  play,  for 
beauty  and  for  economy  of  maintenance.  These  goals 
can  he  reached  by  a  general  co-operation  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  While  it  is  true  that  each  case  is  more  or 
less  a  problem  by  itself,  there  are  certain  principles 
and  practices  which  will  apply  in  most  cases. 

We  all  know  that  school  grounds  should  be  made 


Good  background,  good  light,  but  too  close  to  road. 

attractive.  If  the  lawn  and  the  plants  on  it  are 
nicely  arranged  and  well  kept,  and  the  place  inside 
beautiful  and  attractive,  it  will  have  a  good  in- 
fluenee  upon  students,  encourage  a  love  and  respect 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  useful,  and  will  offer  the 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  plants.  This  is  not 
merely  to  know  the  names  of  the  different  kinds  and 
the  way  to  care  for  them,  but  also  how  to  use  them 
for  the  best  effect. 

There  should  be  two  distinct  areas;  one  for  play 
and  recreation,  and  one  for  beauty  and  enjoyment. 
On  the  first,  the  grass  will  be  trod  and  the  soil 
scraped  up,  and  the  surface  uneven  much  of  the  time. 
This  area  is  for  play  and  scuffle.  The  other  place 
will  he  kept  neat  and  attractive.  The  playground 
should  be  in  the  rear  of  the  sehoolhouse,  never  in 
front.  Place  it  back  of  the  building,  or  to  one  side 
if  circumstances  require  it.  The  landscape  part  of 
the  garden  should  be  out  front  or  perhaps  to  one 
side,  where  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  those 
who  work,  study  and  play  at  school, 
and  at  the  same  time  l>e  an  illustration 
of  neatness  and  good  taste  to  those  who 
pass  by  the  building. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  certain  coun¬ 
try  school  where  boys  made  a  practice 
of  going  over  the  fence  to  the  adjoining 
pasture  to  play  ball.  The  farmer  who 
owned  the  pasture  complained  to  the 
school  board.  There  was  more  or  less 
argument  on  the  part  of  the  board  and 
the  farmer.  Finally  it  was  decided 
that  all  would  visit  the  school  together. 

They  arrived  at  intermission  and  found 
the  boys  in  the  midst  of  a  game  in  the 
forbidden  pasture.  The  members  of 
tin*  school  board  asked  the  farmer 
what  he  would  charge  for  an  acre  of 
the  land.  The  farmer  named  a  very 
moderate  sum  which  the  board  agreed 
to  pay.  The  fence  was  moved  to  the  other  side  of 
(he  acre  and  all  were  happy.  This  shows  how  easy 
it  may  often  be  to  secure  the  necessary  playground. 
There  should  be  room  for  handball  for  the  girls  as 
well  as  for  boys,  for  pull-away  and  for  other  school 
games.  In  selecting  a  site  for  a  sehoolhouse  all  the 
desirable  features  should  be  sought,  such  as  a  hill 
for  coasting  or  any  feature  such  as  water  or  woods, 
that  will  give  added  facilities  for  sport  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  pupils. 
Picnic  grounds  are  needed,  and  water  sports  give 
much  pleasure. 

Plantings  about  the  ideal  school  would  be  ar¬ 
ranged  along  the  boundaries.  Patches  of  foliage 
might  appear  here  and  there  about  the  building,  and 
perhaps  some  vines  on  the  walls,  some  shrubs  each 
side  of  the  entrance  space  and  a  few  foundation 


plantings  against  the  basement.  But  there  should 
be  nothing  to  shade  the  windows,  for  good  light  is 
needed.  The  trees  along  the  boundaries  might  be 
arranged  in  groups  with  spaces  in  between  for  dis¬ 
tant  views  and  to  let  in  the  breezes.  Small  trees 
and  shrubs  should  be  used  extensively,  and  there 
should  be  an  abundance  of  perennial  flowers. 

The  same  general  arrangements  should  hold  re¬ 
garding  the  other  grounds  and  landscape  areas  for 
here  should  be  large  open  spaces  of  good  grass,  with 
corners  and  angles  planted  to  shrubs  and  small  trees 
arranged  in  relation  to  the  boundaries  and  also,  in 
relation  to  the  walks  and  roads.  The  flrst  essentials 
in  any  garden  area  are  neatness  and  cleanliness. 
Keep  all  irrelevant  things  out  of  sight.  Do  not  litter 
up  the  lawn  with  things  which  belong  elsewhere  and 
which  are  out  of  place  here. 

In  making  the  lawn,  grade  the  land  so  as  to  get 
the  slope  away  from  the  school  buildings  with  a 
slight  decline — a  grade  of  six  inches  to  the  rod  will 
do.  Enrich  the  soil  thoroughly,  smooth  and  roll  it 
every  Spring,  re-seed  barren  areas,  destroy  weeds, 
mow  often  and  in  this  way  keep  the  lawn  neat  and 
beautiful.  A  good  lawn  mixture  may  consist  of  five 
parts  Kentucky  blue  grass,  four  parts  R.  I.  bent, 
two  parts  Red-top  and  one  part  English  rye.  This 
will  make  a  good  mixture  and  should  he  used  at  the 
rate  of  one-third  bushel  to  the  acre.  Sow  this  seed 
thickly  both  east  and  west,  and  then,  north  and 
south.  Sow  both  ways.  Distribute  the  seed  in  early 
Spring  before  hot  weather  comes  or  in  the  Fall  after 
the  Summer  heat  has  passed.  Water  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly  in  dry  weather,  clean  up  the  leaves  in  the 
Fall  as  they  will  kill  the  grass,  pour  hot  water  on 
ant  hills,  sow  lime  to  kill  earthworms  and  mush¬ 
rooms  and  thus  preserve  the  lawn  in  uniform  beauty. 

It  is  best  to  make  plantings  of  shrubs,  trees  and 
vines  in  the  Spring  rather  than  in  the  Fall.  Avoid 
scattered  effects.  Plant  in  groups  at  the  sides  and 
corners  of  the  place ;  put  larger  specimens  in  the 
background  or  in  the  border  and  small  stuff  in 
front  where  there  is  room.  Fill  up  the  border  with 
plants  of  different  heights  with  taller  ones  in  the 
background.  Keep  the  lawn  clear  of  flower  beds. 
If  flowers  are  to  be  grown,  they  should  be  in  the 
border  or  back  of  the  building,  never  in  the  middle 
of  the  lawn.  Keep  the  central  area  open. 

In  using  plants,  select  hardy  stock,  For  shrubs, 
select  spineas,  honeysuckle,  syringas,  ninebarks, 
barberries  and  privets.  Set  the  shrubs  about  three 
feet  apart  in  clumps.  For  perennials,  select  holly¬ 
hocks,  helium,  peonies  and  delphiniums  and  similar 
ones,  as  these  are  excellent  border  plants.  A  few 
large  masses  a  re  better  than  a  collection  of  many 
things.  Spring  or  Fall  flowering  plants  are  pre¬ 
ferred  so  to  be  in  bloom  when  school  is  in  session. 

Elms  are  among  the  best  of  trees  but  spruces  are 
often  satisfactory  and  a  few  small  cedars  may  be 
fitted  in.  Do  not  plant  trees  in  a  straight  row,  but 
in  groups  or  colonies.  In  planting  put  good  surface 


Recess  Time  —  When  shrubs  are  in  bloom. 

of  in  Summer.  Xo  lawn  is  pretty  unless  the  grass  is 
kept  cut  and  the  litter  of  storms  and  winds  is  kept, 
cleared  away.  A  boy  can  generally  be  hired  to  do 
this  work  during  the  Summer,  and  the  expense  may 
not  be  large.  In  term  time,  the  children  may  do 
this  work  and  take  pride  in  keeping  the  grounds 
clean  and  in  good  taste.  The  teacher  may  help 
much  in  this  profitable  study.  m.  b.  cummings. 


1'olton,  1 
1927 ;  duple 


Memorial  Sehoolhouse.  The  original  was  washed  away  in  the  flood  of 
‘ate  was  built  by  penny  contributions  from  school  children  of  Vermont. 

soil  next  to  the  roots,  firming  it  well.  Then  leave  loose 
soil  at  the  fop.  One  or  two  trees  at  the  side  of  the 
sehoolhouse  or  at  the  back  of  it  give  a  good  back¬ 
ground  and  make  the  building  look  much  more  at¬ 
tractive.  Let  the  house  be  the  center  of  the  picture. 

As  to  walks  and  roads,  there  must  be  a  road  to 
the  building  to  deliver  fuel,  collect  ashes,  and  it 
should  be  at  one  side  to  permit  entrance  at  the  rear 
of  the  building.  Walks  should  be  made  as  incon¬ 
spicuous  as  possible.  They  may  be  straight  if  the 
distance  is  short,  but  if  it  is  long  they  can  be  some¬ 
what  curved.  If  room  is  plenty  a  slightly  curved 
walk  is  much  more  attractive  than  a  straight  one. 

A  few  plantings  at  the  end  of  the  walk  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  building  will  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  place  and  will  direct  people  to  go  there.  It  is 
well  to  avoid  angle  unions,  short  sharp  curves  and 


Sunnyrock  Farm  Notes 

Spring  is  here  again.  The  seed  pans  are  in  the 
windows.  Early  tomatoes,  and  yellow  ones,  and 
a  main-crop  variety,  sweet  peppers  and  two  kinds 
of  celery  are  planted.  Also  physalis  or  Chinese  lan¬ 
terns,  an  everlasting  we've  intended  to  raise  for 
years.  Writing  out  seed  orders  becomes  more  of  a 
temptation  each  year  as  there  is  such  a  variety  of 
new  things  in  the  catalogs.  Marigolds  with  the  odor¬ 
less  foliage,  zinnias  of  new  tints,  more 
double  nasturtiums,  etc. 

Each  branch  of  livestock  raising  pre¬ 
sents  its  own  special  problems.  Hav¬ 
ing  bought  a  few  dairy  goats,  now  ques¬ 
tions  arise  as  to  feeding,  care  of  the 
kids  and  other  problems.  Our  own  be¬ 
ginning  is  a  humble  one  with  grade  Al- 
pine-Toggenlmrg  crosses  though  Billy 
is  purebred  Toggenburg.  We  hadn't 
realized  that  goats  are  such  pets,  quiet, 
gentle,  affectionate  and  not  quarrel¬ 
some  with  each  other.  They  remain 
reasonably  close  to  the  barn  and  with¬ 
in  calling  distance.  The  kids  are  as 
amusing  as  young  kittens,  clambering 
upon  rocks  and  coming  down  with  gay, 
impudent  leaps.  They  are  amazingly 
sure-footed,  though  they  seem  so  leggy 
and  wobbly. 

A  family  near-by  is  doing  very  well 
with  a  few  sheep.  They  send  the  wool  to  a  mill 
where  it  is  made  up  at  a  reasonable  cost  into  lovely 
all-wool  reversible  blankets,  and  the  extra  wool  is 
spun  in  yarn.  In  this  way  the  family  enjoys  the 
best  of  blankets  and  a  fine  supply  of  knitting  wool, 
besides  the  sale  of  the  lambs,  so  the  sheep  prove  a 
pi  ofitable  side-line. 

Among  the  house  plants,  the  cacti  and  succulents 
look  best  this  Spring.  Many  of  the  others  are  the 
worse  for  the  Winter,  but  the  crassulas  and  cacti, 
aloes  and  sansevierias  have  thrived  though  often 
neglected.  Sturdy  and  appealing  for  their  very 
homliness,  a  great  many  varieties  have  found  their 
way  into  farm  homes.  They  appeal  especially  to 
those  of  us  who  have  the  collector’s  instinct,  for 
they  take  such  odd  and  fascinating  forms  we  are 
always  eager  to  acquire  a  new  one.  m.  v.  f. 


long  narrow  straight  walks.  Small  or  accessory 
structures  or  unsightly  ones  can  be  screened  off  from 
general  view  by  planting  shrubs,  trees  or  vines.  This 
plan  will  have  the  effect  of  focusing  attention  on  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  place.  The  children  should  play 
on  the  playground  and  keep  the  front  yard  neat, 
clean  and  attractive.  This  encourages  pride  in  the 
garden  area  and  induces  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 

A  large  problem  in  the  maintenance  of  school 
grounds  is  that  of  Summer  care.  Provision  should 
be  made  by  each  school  to  have  its  yard  taken  care 
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“I’M  MAKING  AN  ‘ON- 
THE-JOB’  TEST  TODAY 


This  farmer  doesn’t  own  this  truck.  He’s  making  a 
Ford  “on-the-job”  test.  He  agreed  with  his  Ford 
dealer  that  buying  a  truck  on  proof  is  better  than 
buying  a  truck  on  claims  or  promises.  So  his  Ford 
dealer  has  told  him  to  use  the  Ford  V-8  Truck  on 
his  own  job,  with  his  own  loads. 

You  can  make  this  same  test  without  cost  or 
obligation.  We’d  like  to  have  you  try  a  1938  Ford 
V-8  Truck  on  your  job.  It’s  a  great  experience  in 
how  to  do  more  work,  and  do  it  faster,  at  lower  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  new  standards  of  economy  and 
ruggedness,  the  1938  Ford  V-8  units  are  better  look¬ 
ing,  more  comfortable.  Cabs  are  roomier.  Steering 
is  easier.  Brakes  are  improved.  It  is  easier  than  ever 
to  find  exactly  the  right  unit  for  your  job.  Ford 
Trucks  are  now  available  on  four  wheelbases — in¬ 
cluding  the  new  122-inch  wheelbase  One-Tonner. 
Why  not  see  your  Ford  dealer  on  your  next  trip  to 
town,  and  arrange  for  an  “on-the-job”  test? 


FORD  V-8 
TRUCKS 


Birds — Their  Habits  and 
Characteristics 

The  heavy  snow  and  sleet  storms  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  April  were  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  beautiful  song  birds  that  had 
already  come  North.  An  appeal  was 
made  on  the  radio  to  help  feed  the  birds 
that  were  unable  to  find  food.  Folks 
were  asked  to  clear  away  snow,  leaving  a 
patch  of  green  grass  exposed  and  throw 
suet  with  chopped  raisins  and  apples  on 
cleared  patch  for  birds.  I  tried  this  and 
the  result  was  gratifying,  amusing  and 
interesting.  A  large  area  was  cleared  of 
snow  on  the  front  lawn.  Not  having  any 
suet  in  the  house,  apples  and  raisins  were 
chopped  and  spread  on  grass.  Sparrows 
and  snow-birds  first  spotted  the  food.  The 
sparrows,  who  are  known  to  be  fighters, 
kept  chasing  the  snow-birds  away,  but 
both  enjoyed  the  food.  Robins  and  blue- 
jays  flew  by  the  house  and  later  in  the 
day  the  robins,  too,  frequented  this  spot. 
The  apples  and  raisins  did  not  appeal  to 
them.  Instead  they  found  their  favorite 
food — ground  worms.  The  robins  came  in 
pairs  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  the 
female  enjoyed  searching  for  worms  while 
the  male  robin  watched  near  by  and 
chased  other  robins  so  his  mate  could 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  happy  hunt¬ 
ing-ground  without  competition.  Soda 
crackers  were  rolled  and  sprinkled  on  our 
side  porch  where  birds  that  are  less  timid 
enjoyed  being  shown  a  little  consideration 
and  kindness.  The  large  evergreen  trees 
near  the  house  provided  a  shelter  during 
the  severe  sleet  storm. 

Birds  are  a  very  interesting  study.  We 
have  about  eight  bird-houses  on  our 
grounds  and  notice  the  same  birds  always 
come  back  to  their  particular  house  in  the 
Spring — wrens,  swallows  and  cat-birds. 
Our  bird-houses  are  built  and  patterned 
after  cottages,  a  schoolhouse  and  a 
church.  The  male  swallow  perches  on 
top  of  the  gilted  cross  on  the  steeple  and 
the  female  always  sits  in  the  vestibule. 
The  cat-birds  take  the  schoolhouse  and 
the  wrens  the  cottages. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  watch  the 
wrens  do  their  Spring  housecleaning. 
Twigs,  feathers  and  horse-hair  came  fly¬ 
ing  out  of  the  house  until  the  old  nest 
was  thoroughly  disposed  of.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  thing  noticed  was  wrens  build¬ 
ing  in  a  house  the  entrance  of  which  was 
made  for  larger  birds. 

We  also  have  orioles  nesting  near  the 
house  every  year.  I  believe  one  of  their 
chief  characteristics  is  their  perching 
high  in  the  tree  tops.  Their  nests  are 
built  differently  than  most  birds,  formed 
in  a  swinging  style,  so  that  cats  can’t  get 
at  them.  The  sand-pipers  that  run  along 
the  ground  at  a  very  fast  rate  and  fly  low, 
are  seen  about  our  brook  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  They  have  a  peculiar  call  of  their 
own.  The  beautiful  cranes  are  also  seen 
occasionally  flying  along  the  brook.  We 
also  have  the  bluebirds,  the  English  spar¬ 
rows,  meadow-larks,  woodpeckers,  bob-o- 
links,  goldfinches  and  many  others.  We  en¬ 
joy  them  all.  grace  becker  casse. 


Home-Grown  and  Made 

Ben  Haviland  of  Brookville,  Md.,  sends 
us  this  picture  of  his  daughter  dressed  in 
a  three-piece  suit  made  from  black  sheep’s 
fleece  which  she  washed,  carded,  spun  and 
knit.  He  made  the  metal  spinner  and 
stand  shown  at  the  left.  Mr.  Haviland 
also  has  a  sweater  that  “was  not  off  the 
place  until  worn”  and  says  that  it  is  fun 
to  wear  old  Bessie’s  jacket  while  she 
grows  another. 


THOUSANDS  dre 

Nou  Uriirq 


Attach  This  Duster  To  Your  Tractor 

Mobilize  tliis  speedy  and  lethal  defense  in 
your  war  against  bugs  and  pests.  Farquhnr 
Dusters  will  give  you  that  quick  and  effec¬ 
tive  coverage  so  essential  in  crop  protection 
— Furnished  in  traction  drive — 4  to  8  Rows — 
Tractor  Dusters,  Single  or  Double  Hopper  4 
to  8  Rows  and  8  to  12  Rows  for  attaching 
to  your  tractor.  Side  or  rear  take  off.  Also 
the  famous  “Cavern”  Duster.  Write  for 
New  Sales  Manual  now,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  insect  control. 

ALSO— IRON  AGE  VICTORY  High  Pressure 
POWER  SPRAYERS.  See  them  before  YOU 
BUY.  Write  for  Duster  or  Sprayer  Salesman. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

York,  Pa. 


HHK 


KILLS  INSECTS 


'SAFE  ON  CROPS 


BE  SURE!  Use  The  Dependable 
Stabilized  Rotenone  Dust 


SLUG  SHOT  will  give  you  a  good  clean  kill  of 
both  sucking  and  chewing  insects.  Contains 
Rotenone  stabilized  by  our  patented  process  against 
loss  of  killing  strength.  Leaves  no  poisonous 
residues;  meets  health  regulations  everywhere. 


125-lb.  Keg,  10c  per  lb.  250-lb.  Bbl.,  93/4c  per  lb. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  order  from  us. 


Send  for  our  "Insect  Enemies”  Chart. 

HAMMOND  PAINT 
&  CHEMICAL  CO. 

28  Ferry  St.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


It’s  FREE. 


FREE  TRIAL 
10  DAYS 


Produces  30 
flame . . .  2000°  F 


WEEDS 


Burn  weeds  now  and  destroy 
SEEDS  as  well  as  weeds. 
AEROIL  BURNER  is  quickest 
safest,  most  economical 
way.  Absolutely  unequalled 
to  keep  irrigation  ditches 
^vfree  trom  weeds.  Disinfects 
poultry  and  livestock 
^^^quarters,  burns  spines 
oft  cactus. 9 9 
other  uses. 


FREE 


48  Page  Book  lolves 
99  Farm  Problems. 

AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  In” 
571  Park 

■  West  New  York,  New  Jersey 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
IOW  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
Cp^J  ^Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

r  |JL  »\  THREE  SIZES 

lUllIVd(6 \ With  Ample  Power  for  Field, 

MAn/Han\HayinK  and  Truck 
nOWnai|\  Crop  Tools.  Run, 

I  Aumc\  Pumps,  Saws  &  , 
and  Lawns'*  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  W  heels- Enclosed  Gears. 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St. 


Now  York,  N.  Y. 

146  Cedar  St. 


All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  piiie  for  water 
systems.  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
('ut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  ■ — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Writo  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  GO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13tl»  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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CABBAGE  PLANTS  ! 

Ttpadv  for  prompt  shipment.  Copenhagen  Market. 
Uol den  Acre.  Wakefield:  1000-SI;  I0.000-S8.75.  Danish 
Railhead,  Flat  Dutch,  ready  about  May  20th  same 
price  Marion  Market  cabbage.  (Yellows  Resistant), 
Master  Marglobe,  Italian  Plum  Tomato:  I000-$l.50: 
10  000-$l0.  Earlv  Snowball  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato 
Plants'  1 000- $3.  Sweet  Pepper,  I000-$2.50,  ready  about 
rune  1st.  Certified  Marglobe.  Bonny  Best,  Greater 
Baltimore,  New  Stone,  Pritchard.  Chalks  Jewell 
Tomato  Plants  ready  about  May  20th:  1 000-$ I  :  5,000- 
$4  50'  1 0,000- $8.75.  Seed  treated  with  Red  Oxide  of 
Copper  Write  for  free  catalogue.  All  prices  F.  O.  B. 
Franklin.  You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you 
send  to  us  for  plants. 

Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.  -  Franklin,  Va. 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Now  ready:  Copenhagen  Market.  Golden  Acre,  Wake¬ 
fields  B allhead.  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant)  also 
onion  plants.  500,  $1.00:  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  10,000, 
$7  50  collect.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower  plants,  $2.50, 
1000-  10,000,  $20.00.  Now  booking  Certified  Tomato. 
Sweetpotato  and  other  plants.  We  use  Certified  Treated 
seeds,  grown  on  new  land  free  from  disease.  We  ship 
only  true  to  name  plants,  properly  labeled  as  to  variety. 
First  class  hand  picked  plants,  well  packed,  good  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  are  oldest  and  largest  growers  in 
Virginia,  and  our  27  years  experience  is  your  protection. 

J.  P.  C0UNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

CABBAGE  &  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties,  50c  per  thousand.  Bell  Peppers,  all 
varieties,  and  Bong  Red  Hot  Pepper,  $2.00  per 
thousand.  Beets  and  Iceberg  Bettuce.  $1.00  per 
thousand.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe.  Pritchard.  Rutgers 
and  Baltimore,  $1.50  per  thousand.  Porto  Rico  Potato 
plants,  $1.50  per  thousand. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS 

TIFTON,  -  Georgia 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties,  also  onion  plants  now  ready.  Speci¬ 
al  Wholesale  Prices.  60c  thousand:  10,000,  $5.00.  Full 
count,  immediate  shipments,  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed— Tomato,  Sweetpotato  &  other  plants.  Bist  frea 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

Choice  Field -Grown  Cabbage  Plants 

Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead.  300-60c;  500-85c:  I000-$l.50  prepaid.  Express 
collect,  5000-$4;  I0,000-$7.50.  Prlzetaker  and  Crystal 
Wax  Onions  same  price  as  cabbage.  Snowball  Cauli¬ 
flower,  40c- 1 00:  $3-1000.  Packed  with  moss. 

Write  for  price  list  on  other  plants. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  -  FRANKLIN.  VA. 

ROOTS;  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 

WASHINGTON 
Extra  Heavy 

50-65  cts..  100— $1.00  Postpaid.  lOOO— $6.50. 
LATHAM  RASPBERRY  P!an*s-65c  per  doz. ,50—  S  1 .75. 

Dm  barb  Roots  50c  per  doz.  50 — $1.75  postpaid. 

I,  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  40.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Tunrlrnwc  Ready  now  forward,  choicest  va- 
rieties,  plants  open-field,  new-soil 
42  |  1%  M  grown,  from  certified  stock  seeds. 

9rCul  A*  Mm  Packed  for  best  live  delivery.  Name 
first,  second  choice.  Cabbage.  $1.00-1000  :  5000-$4.00: 
10, 000- $7. 50.  Onion.  75C-I000:  I0.000-$5.00.  May  10th. 
forward,  tomato,  $1.50-1000:  I0,000-$I2.50.  Peppers. 
Potato,  $2.00-1000.  Booking  orders.  May,  June  deliver}'. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS 


ASPARAGUS 


Franklin,  Va. 


Early  Field  -  Grown  Vegetable  Plants 

Per  1  000:  Cabbage.  Onion.  75c:  Tomato.  Bettuce,  Beet, 
Broccoli  $1.50:  Cauliflower,  Pepper  Eggplant.  Sweet 
Potato  $2.00.  '  Beading  Varieties,  Catalog  Free. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY.  Albany.  Georgia 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

Certified  field-grown  Tomato  Plants.  Beading  varie¬ 
ties:  500-$ I,  I000-$I.75,  5000  and  over  at  $1.25  per  1000. 
Cabbage  &  Onion  Plants,  500-50c,  I000-90C,  2000-$l,75. 
Also  Bettuce.  Cauliflower  &  Broccoli.  Write  for  prices. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 

GEORGIA  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS —  Master 
Marglobes,  Rutgers,  Baltimores.  Pritchards.  500-75c: 
1 000- $  I  - 25.  California  Wonder  Pepper,  500-$l.00. 
CATALOGUE  FREE,  OTHER  PI  ANTS 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY.  -  PEMBROKE,  GA, 

HORSE-RADISH  ROOTS  Roots,  Rhubarb  Roots, 

Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  40  years  selling.  WARREN 
SHINN,  Root  Specialist,  Woodbury,  Now  Jersey 

SI. 80  PER  BUSHEL— 

freight  paid  orders  '.’Olbs. 
or  more.  Quantities 
cheaper.  Seed  Corn,  Millets  and  Sudan  Grass  atjattractive 
prices.  FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  454,  Archbold,  Ohio 


Manchu  Soy  Beans 


DAHLIAS 


salmon  free.  EKED  MURRAY.  Lake  George,  N  Y. 


’OR  SALE!— AVILSON  BLACK  SOY  BEANS. 
0  A.  NEWTON  &  SON,  CO.  -  BridgeviUe,  Delaware 


Timely  Garden  Notes 

Be  careful  to  have  the  soil  prepared 
properly  first,  and  have  proper  combata- 
tive  means  at  hand  to  get  rid  of  those 
insect  pests  that  bothered  last  year.  Quite 
an  early  start  can  be  made  with  seeds  in 
flats. 

I  had  a  fine  fied  of  dahlias  late  last 
Summer  when  the  first  frost  came,  in  the 
high  region  in  which  I  live.  I  heard 
rumblings  about  this  approaching  frost 
from  my  neighbors,  and  the  prediction 
made  that  I  would  lose  all  of  my  dahlias. 
The  night  before  the  frost,  I  took  the 
garden  hose  and  gave  those  dahlias  a 
bath.  The  frost  came,  but  the  dahlias 
were  all  unharmed,  while  the  fields  of  my 
neighbors  were  all  blackened. 

Do  not  forget  new  varieties  in  roses, 
Tom  Thumb,  and  especially  the  Black 
Rose  of  Sangerliausen.  Trials  reveal  that 
the  Aigrette  (as  it  is  called  here)  is  not 
black,  but  blackish  maroon.  Tight  buds, 
especially  in  Autumn,  give  the  impression 
of  black  velvet,  and  the  full  blown  flowers 
vary  in  color  intensity,  depending  upon 
the  season.  There  is  a  rich  perfume, 
which  should  tempt  you  to  try  them. 

Discarded  Christmas  trees  have  their 
uses,  as  a  cover  for  perennials,  and  rock 
gardens.  They  may  also  be  fastened  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  shelter  for  birds.  The 
ashes  from  your  fireplace  make  a  good 
fertilizer  for  your  flower  garden, 

Pennsylvania.  j.  w.  l. 


Business  Bits 

“How  to  Get  More  Tractor  Power.” — 
This  attractive  booklet  is  written  for  men 
who  own,  run  or  service  tractors.  It  ex¬ 
plains  in  a  clear  manner  the  advantages 
of  high  compression  tractors  and  how 
practically  any  tractor  can  be  modernized 
with  high-compression  change-over.  The 
engineering  principles  that  give  the  mod¬ 
ern  high  compression  tractor  its  addi¬ 
tional  power  are  discussed  in  non-techni- 
cal  language  that  any  schoolboy  can  fully 
understand.  The  booklet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  by  writing  to  the  Ethyl  Gaso¬ 
line  Corp..  Dept.  TB-23,  Chrysler  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


“Farm  Fence  Handbook.” — This  is  the 
name  of  a  well-printed  and  illustrated 
booklet  that  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
information  in  reference  to  the  history, 
manufacture,  selection  and  erection  of 
fences.  The  book  contains  many  inter¬ 
esting  illustrations  showing  the  different 
types  of  fences  used  at  various  periods. 
It  also  illustrates  the  complicated  ma¬ 
chines  used  in  the  making  of  wire  fence. 
Much  practical  information  in  reference 
to  the  proper  construction  of  wire  fence  is 
contained  within  its  pages.  It's  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Box  RNY, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


“Profitable  Poultry  Management.” — A 
new  edition  of  this  book  by  Prof.  C.  E. 
Lee  is  now  ready  for  distribution  by  the 
Beacon  Milling  Co..  Inc.,  of  Cayuga,  N. 
Y.  The  new  edition  is  larger  and  more 
complete  than  previous  editions.  It  in¬ 
cludes  discussions  on  fowl  paralysis,  leu¬ 
kemia,  vaccination  of  baby  chicks  for 
fowl-pox,  a  syste  mof  feeding  for  liigh- 
egg  production,  and  many  other  topics  of 
interest  to  every  progressive  poultryman. 
It  will  be  mailed  free  to  farmers  in  the 
Northeastern  States. 


THE  HARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(Complete  in  One  Volume) 

408  Pages  -  750  Illustrations 
Including  250  Photographs 

Written  by  a  Group  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Experts 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

A  single  big  volume,  more  com¬ 
plete,  more  detailed,  more  under¬ 
standable,  more  usable  than  any 
other  garden  book. 

Covers  every  problem  in  plant¬ 
ing,  planning  and  caring  for  your 
garden.  How  to  protect  your 
plants  from  pests  and  diseases,  and 
what  fertilizer  to  use. 

Cloth,  $4  -  Artcraft,  $5 

(V.  Y.  City  sales,  add  2%  sales 
Tax) 

EDITED  BY 
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cultivate  several  rows  at  a  time  —  give  your  plants 
a  chance — insure  healthier  plants  and  larger  yields 
—  increase  your  profits. 

Growers  say  the  weeder  is  the  most  profitable 
tool  on  the  farm.  The  Farquhar  in  the  only 
Balanced  Frame  Weeder  on  the  market.  It  has 
adjustable  axle  braces.  Furnished  with  or  without 
grass  seeder  attachment.  Write  for  folder  on 
riding  and  walking  weeders. 

A.  B.  FAHQTIHATt  CO..  Limited,  York,  Pa. 


„  QUART  SIZE 
More  Durable  and  Mora  # 
Attractive 
per  1000  f.  o.  b. 

Send  for  Trial 

—  $1.00  Postpaid. 


INMAIH  MFC.  CO..  AIVISTERDAlVI,M.y. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for 
Townsend’s  FREE  BERRY  BOOK.  De¬ 
scribes  best  paying  varieties  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees,  etc.,  and  tells  How  We  Grow 
Our  Selected  Strain  Plants  and  Help 
Our  Customers.  Get  double  yields.  Val¬ 
uable  to  Every  Fruit  Grower. 

Your  FREE  copy  is  Ready.  Send  postal  NOW! 
E.  W.  T ownsend  Sons,  1  0  4  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  MU. 


MS 


FREE 


A’aluable  to  every  grower. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in 
colors  all  leading  varieties. 

Explains  why  Rayner’s  Cer-  - 

titled  plants  are  famous  for  high  quality,  lot 
cost.,  and  for  returning  bigger  profits.  Com 
plete  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every  order 
Send  postal  today  for  your  free  copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  Box  110.  SALISBURY.  MD 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen's  1938  Berry- Book 
1  J  Describes  Best  Methods. 

Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier.  Fairfax.  Dorsett.  Catskill. 

Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Evergreen  Ave..  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier.  Howard  17.  Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Catskill.  Big 
Joe  and  Bupton.  80c  per  100  postpaid;  $4.00  per  1000 
F.  0.  B.  Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing,  $1.00  per  100 
postpaid:  $6.00  per  1000  F.  O.  B.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY.  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN.  DELA. 


MASTODON  or  GEM:  too—  80c;  550— si. 75;  1000— $6. 

Wayzata:  '25- 96c;  100—  S2.95.  Dunlap  :  550- 
SI. OO;  1000— $3.50.  Ked  Raspberries:  100— St. 25. 
Blackberries  :  100— *1.00  .  25  Concord.  75c.  Free 
Catalog.  WOLNIK  NURSERIES,  (R5)  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Sr,.5?™’. 

Premier  (Howard  IT),  200-$l.;  I000-$3.50;  5000-$!4. 
Mastodon.  Lucky  Strike,  Gem  Everbearing:  1 00-$ I ; 

500-$2.90;  I000-$5.50:  5000-$25.  Catalogue  FREE. 

McNICOL’S  PLANT  NURSERY  -  LEWES.  DEL. 


Strawhorrv  Plante  Leading  varieties.  Stocky 
OlldWUcrijf  I  mills  plants.  Prices  reasonable. 

Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 


We  offer  many  new  and  tested  Improved 
varieties  of  fruits  and  berries  which 
mean  greater  profits  to  the  grower.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  triple  inspected,  hardy,  well- 
rooted.  thrifty  trees  grown  under  ideal 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Plant  de¬ 
pendable  Bountiful  Ridge  Grown  Stock  this  vear. 
Proved  best  by  test.  Write  for  1938  complete  catalog. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Dept.  13,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


'hONtS 
(i\>®  , 


S/iecccdL  *2-a*u£  * 3 • 

BARGAIN  OFFERS 


GLADIOLUS 

The  Modern  Kinds.  Send  for  my  80 
i  page  illustrated  catalog,  the  finest  and 
Vnost  complete  gladiolus  oatalog  ever 
|  Published  listing  240  of  the  world's 
Jflnest  including  the  famous  Palmer 
Strain  which  is  noted  for  its  excep¬ 
tional  beauty  and  vigor.  The  world’s  best 
varieties.  Reasonable  prices. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS, 

Elmer  Gove,  Box  RN,  Burlington.  Vermont 


DAHLIA  BARGAINS  ,’02r  *22? 

Five  different,  your  choice  $1.00.  PERGUNTY, 
scarlet.  MAN  O’  WAR,  crimson.  PEPERMINT  I 
CANDY,  carmine  &  white,  ROSE  FALLON,  bronze. 
NANUQUAKET,  lavender.  WHITE  WONDER, 
white.  PURPLE  BEAUTY.  purple.  JUDGE 
PARKER,  bronze.  H  EATH  E  RBL00M.  white  over¬ 
cast  lavender.  GOV.  TRUMBULL,  orchid.  MARI- 
LDA.  pink,  OMAR  KHAYYAM,  Chinese  red.  6 
Pompons,  assorted  colors,  $1.00.  15  choice  roots, 

mixed  in  handling,  $1.00. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  251  V.  Court  St..  West  Haven.  Conn. 


fpmptprv  Wrpalhc  of  mH»2olia  leaves  and  artificial 
l/cuicict  jr  YTicauio  Maxed  tlowers,  any  colors,  beau¬ 
tifully  made  by  experts,  $1.00  prepaid.  Satisfaction 
guar.  JOHN  PENEK,  Florist,  577  Broad  St  .  Newark,  N.  J. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE.  8"-12";  per 

Oriental  A  rborvitae  l.V'-S0"  all  Transplants  joq 

ELEGREN  NURSERIES  -  East  Killingly,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 

LONGFELLOW  BROS 


50  large  bulbs,  all  different, 
$1.00;  150  medium,  40 

varieties  $  1 .00.  Postpaid 

Hullowell.  Maine 


MILLION  Nice  Stocky  TOMATO  PLANTS— Rutgers, 
Marglobe.  Johu-Baer.  (Pritchard  Scarlet- Topper), 
Stone  and  Baltimore,  $1.00— moo  collect  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  C.  J.  HOLCOMBE  &  SONS,  Courtland,  Va. 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 


$0.55 

$1.40 

$1.85 

$1.25 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

.55 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

.75 

3.00 
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4.00 
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3.00 

1.50 
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1.85 
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1.35 
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2.50 
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1.50 
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500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 

Cabbage  . $0.55 

Pepper  . 60 

Cauliflower  . 60 

Sweet  Potato . 55 

Egg  Plant  . 75 

Brussel  Sprout . 55 

Broccoli  . .60 

Collard  . 55 

Lettuce . 50 

Beet  . 

Tomato  — 

Ready  June  I 
Celery  — 

Ready  June  20  .... 

QUANTITY  PRICES  5000  plants 

.  .  or  more, 

shipment  railway  express.  Cabbage  $1.00  per  IOOO- 
LauUflower  $2.50  per  1000:  Celery  $2.50  per  1000.’ 

FLOWERING  PLANTS 

Aster,  Marigold,  Scarlet  Sage,  Calendula.  Cosmos' 
Celosia,  Snapdragon.  Snow-on-the-Mt  Petunia 
Phlox.  Balsam.  Strawflower  Ic  each  postage  prepaid.’ 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock,  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss.  We 
guarantee  good  delivery. 

A  complete  line  of  high 
giade  seeds,  before  ordering 
,  ,  ,  leeils  we  suggest  sending 

for  our  catalogue.  We  have  been  established  in 
the  seed  business  for  over  30  years.  L‘UJ“sueu  ux 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  IXE3 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NONE  Better  at  Any  Price— You  MUST  Be  Satisfied 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE  —  Leading  varieties  from  yellows  resistant 
seed.  Grows  good  crops  where  others  fail. 
STRAWBERRY  —  Blakemore,  Success,  Wm  Belt 
)!)er^mi;  Lupton.  Gandy  (Dorsett.  Fairfax.’ 
Catskill,  Chesapeake)  Mastodon,  Gem  E.  B. 

AM  transportation  fully  paid.  100  500  iOOO  5000 

1st  <  varieties  above . $0.75  $2  40  $4  50  nn 

Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Catskill,  Chesa’  .85  2’.75  5.00  22' 59 

G,ahh^°nT>f  G.em  BwrtffUiii*...  1.10  3.75  7.25  32.'50 

Cabbage  Plants . .  1.25  I  80  7  *$0 

Cauliflower,  Tomato.  Pepper  ...  !60  2^00  3.50  1 6^25 

Eggplant,  Transplanted  .  1.50  5.00  9  00  4^  50 

Tomato  &  Pepper.  Transplanted  1.50  5.00  9.00  42  50 

min.VtU-m  :!§  S  iu  ill 

ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB  ROOTS 

All  Trans.  Paid.  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asp  gus  2-vr.  No.  1  .  $0.35  $0.60  $0.85  $1 .40  SL75  $8A0 
Rhubarb.  _-jr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Order  Direct  from  This  Adv.  or  Catalog  on  Request 

F’  «'  F*ELD  "  P*  O*  Sewell,  N.  J. 

b?falLonTJBarn!bor.?'  13  miles  be,ow  Camden  Air  Port 
Via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2  miles  to  Barnsboro.' 

CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER 

WARBA,  CHIPPEWA  Early  Ohio  EARLY  Rn^F 
KATAH  DIN,  Spaulding  Rose,  Bliss  Triumph.  Rurai 
Russet.  Smooth  Rural.  Also  SELECTED.  ROUGED 
Grown  from  Certified  Irish  Cobbler.  Warba.  Chippewa 
Early  Ohio.  Katahdm,  Spaulding  Rose.  Bliss  Triumph 
Rural  Russet  and  Smooth  Rural  NEW  VARIFTlF^ 
CHIPPEWA  WARBA  and  KATAHDIN^'e  out¬ 
standing.  We  recommend  their  trial. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 

PORTER  AND  BONNEY,  •  ELBA.  NEW  YORK 

MAINE  SEED  POTATOES 

rnviNrERW  RmuDEN  and  EXTRA  EARLY  WARBA. 
CUYLER  RICH _ - _ NEWPORT,  MAINE 

CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big  Stem  Jersey,  Maryland  Golden.  Porto  Rico 

FR^rc’K^QR^11’  .WrSlL[°Er  HAVEICVa! 

JERSEY  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

\  ellow  and  lteds-  free  from  disease.  Also  some  Y  a  ins 
Asparagus,  lthubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots 
,  r‘te"°S>tor  Price  List  Bivins  Culture  Directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  P.  O.  Box  9  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

WRITE  FOR  prices  on  Schroers  Better  Plants.  Frost- 
”  proof  Spring  grown  cabbage,  leading  varieties,  also 
volt  resisting.  Red  cabbage.  Broccoli.  Cauliflower. 
Lollard.  Onion.  Bermuda,  Sweet  Spanish  and  Prize- 
taker  Tomato  Certified  stock.  Supreme  Gulf  State 
Market.  Pritchard.  Bonny  Best.  Clarks  Earlv.  John 
Baer.  Marglobe.  Brimmer.  Ponderosa  and  Greater 
Baltimore.  Pepper  and  eggplant. 

_ _  We  guarantee  good  plants 

SCHR0ER  PLANT  FARMS  -  VALDOSTA,  GA. 

MILLIONS  — Field  grown  vegetable  plants.  Cabbage: 
Copaiihagen  Ballhead.  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield.  Tomato: 
Certified.  Marglobe.  Bonny  Best.  Baltimore,  Stone 
Matchless  300-60c:  500-$l.;  I000-$l.50,  p’paid.  Express 
?5c- 1060.  4  a  in  potato,  pepper,  cauliflower.  500- 
*1-25:  1000-$-  p  paid.  Plants  ready  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Moss  packed  to  arrive  safely  anywhere.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  Ideal  Plant  Co..  Franklin,  Virginia 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields.  Flat 
Dutch,  Ballhead — Beet.  Onion,  Collard.  Bettuce  500- 
75c:  !000-$l.25  postpaid.  I0.000-$6.00  expressed 

Tomato  May  10.  $1.00-1000.  Good  delivery  guaranteed 

R.  R.  LANKFORD  -  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 

PI  ANTS\  P’PA,D:  12  Daisy.  12  Pansy.  9  Calendula. 

*  3  C  nation.  4  Digitalis.  2  Dolp’m,  6  Gode- 
tia,  10  Petunia.  10  Phlox.  9  Snaps,  9  Salvia,  4S  Cab 
38  Cel..  24  C’flower,  20  Dima.  36  S.  Pota.  15  Pep  8 
Egg  Pit,  Select  3  groups  for  79c.  6  for  $1.49.  Cat 
GLICK  PLANT  FARM.  -  SM0KET0WN,  PA! 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  TT.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Cabot.  B  ubel.  Raneocas,  Concord,  etc. 

1- Yr.  Plant  50  cents  each,  $5  dozen,  $40  per  100 

2- Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea..  $10  doz,  $75  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Taylor,  Marcy.  Indian  Summer,  Sodus.  Newburgh. 
Latham.  Chief.  June.  etc.  Strawberries.  Grapes.  Fruit 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Rosas.  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed  Prices 
low.  Catalog  free.  Baker’s  Nursery.  Hoosick  Falls,  N  Y 


NEW  raspberry  PLANTS-Oertified.  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Sodus  (purple),  Taylor  (red),  Indian  Summer 
(red  evbr.)  25-81.25.  50-82.25.  100-  $3.75.  Sthawbuiusy — 
Premier-Dorsett- Fairfax.  i(>o-8o<-.  :!00-$i.9o.  inoo-$4  so. 
Trans,  collect.  ROBERT  TURNBUL  -  Parish,  N.  Y. 
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HEAVY  ZINC  COATED 


•  Let  your  heaviest  bull  or  work  horse 
lean  into  Wheeling  Farm  Fence!  Its 
strong,  tension-holding  COP-R-LOY 
wires  are  more  than  a  match  for  brute 
strength. 

They  defy  weather,  too.  COP-R-LOY 
has  amazing  resistance  to  corrosion. 
It  is  the  famous  copper  alloy,  made 
only  by  Wheeling — that  gives  not  only 
this  fence  but  roofing  and  many  other 
farm  products  superior  durability. 

But,  that  is  not  all!  Every  inch  of 
this  stronger  COP-R-LOY  core  is 
covered  with  an  extra  heavy  coating 
of  pure  zinc.  It  is  fused  to  the  base  by 
Wheeling’s  modern,  hot-galvanizing 
process — with  zinc-iron  alloy  next  to 
the  wire,  pure  zinc  to  the  weather. 
Guaranteed  in  writing  as  to  quality 
and  service.  Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc 
Coated  COP-R-LOY  Farm  Fence  will 
prove  for  you  a  real  money-saver. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


.DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


"ty 0-U* 

WHEELING  DEALER 

» Vtu  pr 

IN  THE  STYLE  YOU  NEED 


Why  Not  Freeze  Your 
Assets? 

(Continued  from  Page  32G) 

Other  suggestions  to  heed  are  not  to 
feed  the  animal  for  at  least  12  hours  be¬ 
fore  slaughtering :  not  to  cut  up  the  meat 
until  it  has  been  chilled  for  2-1  hours ;  and 
not  to  allow  the  meat  to  freeze  during 
chilling  or  ageing  if  you  perform  those 
processes  yourself. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  to  he  frozen 
should  he  picked  while  they  are  tender 
and  at  their  best.  Strawberries  should 
be  picked  when  well  colored  and  ripe,  but 
not  soft.  Stem,  wash  and  pack  them  in 
glass  jars  or  paraffined  cups  with  a 
three-to-one  dry  sugar  mixture  or  a  syrup 
of  50-percent  density.  After  packing  the 
berries  with  the  syrup  or  sugar,  allow 
them  to  stand  for  several  hours  in  a  cool 
room  until  they  have  absorbed  some  of 
the  sugar.  Then  they  may  be  frozen  and 
stored  in  lockers.  They  may  also  be 
frozen  by  the  dry-pack  method. 

Peaches,  apricots  and  pears  may  be 
frozen  without  blanching  or  covering  with 
syrup  or  they  may  be  frozen  in  syrup,  as 
desired.  Cherries  should  be  bright  col¬ 
ored  and  tree-ripened.  Wash,  stem  and 
pit  the  fruit  and  pack  in  paraffined  cups, 
glass  jars  or  tin  cups.  Use  sugar  at  the 
rate  of  five  to  one,  or  use  a  cool  60-per¬ 
cent  density  syrup.  Fruit  should  be  eat¬ 
en  as  soon  as  it  has  thawed. 

Asparagus,  green  wax  beans,  peas, 
corn,  mushrooms  and  cauliflower  are 
among  the  vegetables  which  have  been 
frozen  with  good  results.  Vegetables  are 
usually  blanched  before  being  frozen. 
Specific  directions  for  the  various  kinds 
can  be  obtained  from  the  refrigerator 
operators.  The  best  results  are  produced 
by  cooking  the  vegetables  while  frozen ; 
they  should  not,  however,  be  cooled  too 
long.  Frozen  vegetables  will  cook  as 
quickly  as  those  not  frozen  because  of  the 
tenderness  resulting  from  freezing. 

Meat  also  should  be  cooked  before 
thawing.  If  it  is  thawed  at  room  tem¬ 
perature,  there  is  considerable  leakage  of 
meat  juice,  while  if  it  is  placed  in  a  home 
refrigerator  and  thawed  slowly  enough  to 
prevent  leakage,  it  takes  almost  a  week 
to  thaw  a  large  roast.  Cooking  before 
thawing  therefore  seems  advisable,  for 
although  the  cooking  takes  a  little  longer, 
the  results  justify  the  procedure. 

Because  this  project  is  new  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  will  be  short¬ 
lived.  Agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  the  States  swhere  these  plants  are  most 
numerous  have  been  conducting  extensive 
studies  in  the  field  to  test  their  practi¬ 
cability  and  to  aid  patrons  in  making  the 
most  efficient  use  of  their  lockers. 

“Apparently  locker  refrigerators  are 
here  to  stay,”  says  Prof.  James  J.  Lacey, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  “They 
offer  a  service,  especially  to  rural  people, 
which  has  not  been  offered  before.  Their 
primary  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  allow 
more  variety  of  meats  in  the  warm 
months,  but  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
also  being  successfully  frozen.” 

Convenience  and  the  desire  to  live  bet¬ 
ter  at  less  cost  have  been  the  chief  fac¬ 
tors  aiding  the  rapid  development  of  this 
business.  Because  refrigerated  lockers 
tend  to  enable  their  users  to  live  more 
economically,  or  to  have  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  the  same  amount  of 
money,  they  can  be  employed  to  advan¬ 
tage  by  people  of  almost  any  income-level 
and  are  becoming  considered  necessities 
in  rural  communities. 


Tennessee  Notes 

March  a  young  Summer ;  April  a  new 
born  Winter  that  has  played  havoc  with 
the  fruit  crop,  but  leaving  a  few  apples. 
Easter  passed  quietly.  The  young  folks 
enjoyed  an  egg  hunt  at  the  sclioolhouse. 
Some  of  the  older  ones  were  busy  hiding 
(he  eggs  and  looking  around  they  saw  a 
hound  busy  hunting  eggs.  School  will 
be  over  soon  and  we  will  miss  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  usually  come  in  and  await  the 
teacher.  Then  we  can  see  and  hear  them 
playing  and  the  hill  will  be  so  silent.  For 
17  years  we  have  watched  them  come  and 
go,  lending  a  helping  hand  in  any  way 
we  could,  trusting  the  labor,  efforts  and 
admonitions  have  not  been  all  in  vain. 

The  red  buds  and  dogwoods  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  timber  green,  and  roses  budding 
to  bloom.  Our  Iris  is  late  in  blooming 
but  the  colors  beginning  to  show.  Some¬ 
way  the  peonies  do  not  thrive.  I  have 
been  told  it  was  because  I  planted  them 
in  the  Spring  of  the  year  and  that  if  I 
would  take  them  up  in  the  Fall  months 
and  replant  they  will  bloom.  On  every 
trip  through  the  woodlands  or  along  the 
highways,  I  watch  for  pink  dogwood. 

There  is  a  dogwood  festival  in  a  near¬ 
by  city  in  which  several  counties  will 
participate  and  for  which  a  queen  has 
been  selected  who  will  head  the  float  pro¬ 
cession  and  which  will  be  attended  by 
many  State  and  county  officials.  Oh,  well, 
why  not?  Of  all  of  God’s  creations  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  more  con¬ 
soling  than  flowers.  We  accord  to  man 
great  honors  for  perfecting  a  larger  berry 
or  a  more  brilliant  rose.  Let’s  give  God 
honor  and  praise  for  creating  ten  thou¬ 
sand  times  ten  thousand  flowers  for  deck¬ 
ing  the  hills,  the  mountains  and  the  val¬ 
leys  with  beauties  beyond  compare. 

The  stars  that  swing  above  us  speak 
of  God ;  the  deepest  depths  of  the  sea, 
carpeted  with  wondrous  creatures  in 
myriad  tinted  shells  form  a  scientillating 
flower  garden ;  the  precious  stones  buried 
deep  in  the  bosom  of  [Mother  Earth,  the 
gold,  the  silver — all  gifts  from  the  munifi¬ 
cent  hand  of  a  Supreme  Being.  In  many 
ways  man's  ruthless  hands  are  busy  de¬ 
pleting,  robbing  God’s  vast  storehouse,  de¬ 
stroying  in  a  few  short  years  what  nature, 
in  its  orderly  course,  set  in  motion  by 
an  unseen  force,  was  countless  ages  in 
building.  MRS.  n.  B.  p. 


A  Blizzard  in  April 

The  pictures  I  am  sending  you  will 
give  some  idea  how  it  looked  high  up  on 
the  mountains  in  Clearfield  County, 
Woodland,  Pa.,  after  the  April  snow. 

The  morning  after  the  snow  we  found 
that  our  fairyland  had  disappeared  over¬ 
night  and  in  it  place  was  a  ghastly  sight. 
The  beautiful  snow-laden  branches  lay 
scattered  all  over  the  ground,  as  you  can 
see.  Not  only  one  tree  but  the  whole  or¬ 
chard  looked  the  same. 

We  live  on  the  divide  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  The  snow  lies  on  the  ground 
longer  because  we  have  such  a  great  al¬ 
titude.  The  late  snow  and  cold  weather 
kept  our  fruit  from  budding  so  soon,  thus 
saving  it  from  freezing.  At  this  writing 
the  peach  buds  are  just  beginning  to  swell 
and  will  be  in  bloom  in  a  week  or  so. 

It  seems  as  though  our  robins  came 
back  from  the  South  a  little  too  early 
this  year.  This  cold  weather  was  very 
severe  on  them.  They  could  not  get  food. 
I  put  out  feed  for  the  birds  but  robins 
would  not  light  and  the  other  birds  de¬ 
voured  it.  MRS.  G.  EVANS. 

Woodland,  Pa. 


Two  adjoining  views  of  the  April  snoiostorm  in  the  Alleghenies.  The  picture  on 
the  left  was  taken  during  a  lull  in  the  fall.  On  the  right  is  a  sample  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  caused  hy  the  ice  and  sleet. 


MADE  OF 

COP-R-LOY 

EXTRA  HEAVY  ZINC  COATED 


•  "Safe  in  the  barn”  means  something 
when  the  roof  is  Super  Channeldrain. 
Wheeling,  the  original  and  only  Super 
Channeldrain  roofing,  thoroughly 
safeguards  your  stock,  crops  and  other 
property  against  the  weather. 

Only  Wheeling  Super  Channeldrain 
is  made  of  genuine  COP-R-LOY — the 
famous  Wheeling  rust-resisting  cop¬ 
per  alloy.  Wheeling  Super  Channel- 
drain  also  has  its  exclusive  patented 
emergency  drain  channel  to  prevent 
seepage  at  side  laps  and  the  recently 
improved  end  lap,  with  tight  edge. 
"When  it  rains  it  drains.” 


Hot  galvanized  with  an  extra  heavy 
coating  of  pure  zinc.  Super  Channel- 
drain  Roofing  minimizes  maintenance 
and  replacements.  The  easy  nailing 
feature  of  this  roofing  makes  its  appli¬ 
cation  practical  for  anyone.  Nails 
drive  true  through  center  of  ridge  and 
can’t  puncture  the  channel  wall  to 
cause  leaks.  Insist  on  genuine  Super 
Channeldrain  v/ith  all  its  super  ad¬ 
vantages  for  you,  and  look  for  the 
familiar  Wheeling  trade  mark! 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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Notes  from  a 

We  ■were  pleased  to  note  in  the  little 
leaflet.  “A  Wise  Woman  Knows  Her  Ap¬ 
ples,"  sent  out  by  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute,  that  among  the 
uses  for  the  Cortland  apple  they  espe¬ 
cially  mention  their  excellence  for  salads. 
For  several  years,  my  wife  has  used 
Cortland  for  salads  whenever  they  were 
available.  Their  juicy  crispness  and  fine 
flavor  set  off  the  flavor  and  texture  of  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  salad  better  than 
any  other  apple  that  we  have  seen.  The 
flesh  remains  white  after  standing,  and 
so  keeps  an  attractive  appearance  while 
other  varieties  of  apple  turn  brown  after 
standing  a  short  time  and  lose  their  at¬ 
tractiveness.  I  believe  that  advertising 
that  points  out  the  uses  for  which  each 
variety  excels  and  then  the  marking  of 
apples  in  the  retail  stores  with  the  name 
of  the  variety  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
•  demand  for  apples. 

The  Buttercup  squash,  a  variety  of¬ 
fered  this  Spring  by  many  seedsmen, 
should  be  planted  by  everyone  who  raises 
squash  for  home  use.  These  squash  are 
of  peculiar  shape,  considerably  broader 
than  they  are  deep,  and  are  small,  gen¬ 
erally  weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds, 
but  the  flesh  is  unusually  dry  and  sweet. 
The  skin  is  thin  and  tough  and  the  seed 
cavity  small,  so  there  is  little  waste.  This 
Variety  was  originated  by  Prof.  A.  F. 
Yeager  at  the  North  Dakota  Experiment 
Station-.  A  few  years  ago  we  obtained 
10  seeds  and  planted  them  where  they 
could  not  cross  with  our  other  squashes. 
We  were  so  pleased  with  the  squashes 
that  when  we  produced  enough  seed  we 
discarded  the  Hubbard  and  have  raised 
only  Buttercup  since.  They  do  not  grow 
as  strong  a  vine  as  the  Hubbard  so  the 
hills  can  be  close  together.  Planted  so. 
they  will  produce  nearly  or  quite  as 
heavy  a  yield  as  the  Hubbard.  The  tough 
skin  protects  it  so  that  it  keeps  well :  we 
have  had  them  in  good  condition  in  May, 
and  the  flesh  then  is  better  in  quality 
than  most  varieties. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when,  if  we 
wish,  we  can  change  those  wild  apple 
trees  that  are  scattered  more  or  less  over 
all  of  our  farms  into  varieties  that  are 
useful  in  the  home  or  are  in  demand  by 
the  markets.  This  is  easily  done  by 
grafting.  There  are  several  methods  by 
which  grafting  is  done  but  probably  the 
method  most  commonly  used  is  cleft-graft¬ 
ing.  Briefly,  this  consists  of  cutting  off  a 
branch  or  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree  with 
a  sharp  saw,  splitting  the  stub  and  setting 
one  or  two  scions  of  the  desired  variety 
in  the  cleft.  The  scion  is  a  section,  hav¬ 
ing  two  or  three  buds,  cut  from  a  twig 
of  the  previous  year’s  growth  with  the 
larger  end  cut  to  a  long  wedge  shape. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  inner 
bark  of  the  scion  and  stub  come  together 
as  it  is  along  the  surface  of  the  wood  that 
the  sap  passes  from  the  stub  into  the 
scion  and  begins  the  new  growth  that 
unites  the  two.  After  the  scions  are  in 
place,  the  end  of  the  stub  and  also  the 
cracks  in  the  bark  on  the  sides  of  the 
stub  are  covered  with  a  prepared  wax, 
care  being  taken  to  cover  all  cut  surfaces 
without  moving  the  scions.  A  good  wax 
is  made  from  four  pounds  of  rosin,  two 
pounds  of  pure  beeswax  and  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil.  melted  together  and  when 
thoroughly  mixed,  poured  into  a  tub  of 
cold  water  awl  then  pulled  as  is  done  with 
taffy,  until  it  shows  a  smooth  texture. 
To  get  a  good  working  wax  all  of  the 
materials  must  be  of  good  quality.  Al¬ 
though  scions  can  be  made  to  grow  in 
very  large  stubs,  the  best  results  come 
from  stubs  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter  for  with  the  smaller  stub  the 
scion  grows  to  cover  the  stub  sooner  and 
so  prevents  decay.  A  small  tree  may  be 
cut  off  and  grafted  in  the  trunk;  larger 
trees  are  better  grafted  in  the  branches. 
Very  large  trees  must  be  grafted  so  high 
to  get  suitable  size  of  stubs  that  it  is 
seldom  profitable  to  graft  them  as  the 
resulting  tree  is  too  tall  to  be  sprayed 
well  or  to  pick  the  crop  easily.  Many  of 
our  heaviest  producing  and  most  profit¬ 
able  orchards  in  the  years  past  have 
been  started  by  grafting  wild  seedlings. 
If  one  is  trying  out  a  new  variety  scions 
grafted  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  of  bearing 
age  will  produce  fruit  earlier  than  a 
young  tree  set  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
way  we  can  find  out  quicker  what  the 
variety  will  be  like  under  our  conditions, 
some  times  the  gain  being  several  years. 

Pears,  plums  and  cherries  can  also  be 
successfully  grafted.  At  one  time  a  neigh¬ 
bor  had  a  row  of  bird  cherries  that  had 
sprung  up  along  a  well,  grafted  to  sour 
cherries  of  the  type  of  Early  Richmond. 
They  made  tine  tops  and  bore  heavily  for 
several  years  ;  finally  an  epidemic  of  black- 
knot  killed  them.  To  graft  cherries  suc¬ 
cessfully,  they  must  be  grafted  early  in 
the  season  before  the  buds  swell.  In  this 
section  apples  can  be  successfully  grafted 
from  March  to  the  middle  of  June.  How- 


Hillside  Farm 

ever  for  late  grafting  the  scions  must  be 
cut  before  the  buds  swell  and  be  stored 
in  a  cool  damp  place,  a  box  of  damp  saw¬ 
dust  in  an  unheated  cellar  being  very 
good.  During  April  and  early  May  each 
day's  supply  of  scions  can  be  cut  as  they 
are  used.  n.  L.  smith. 

Maine. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

We  have  been  enjoying  what  old  folks 
used  to  call  a  young  Winter  and  Little¬ 
john  thinks  we  should  have  another 
Christmas  soon,  but  as  he  will  be  six 
years  old  Easter  Sunday  he  won’t  miss 
Santa  Claus  too  much. 

The  weather  man  in  turning  the  al¬ 
manac  leaves  was  careless  or  hurried  and 
.Tune  or  July  weather  arrived  in  March. 
It  was  74  under  the  porch,  here  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  we 
are  about  1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

We  enjoyed  the  welcome  warmth,  the 
bird  songs  and  the  Spring  peepers,  but 
the  sugar-makers  drew  long  faces  as  it 
meant  another  poor  sugar  season.  Prices 
are  quite  good  this  year  and  the  quality 
super-excellent. 

We  questioned  among  ourselves  about 
the  fate  of  fruit  buds ;  some  farmers 
plowed  and  some  early  garden  -stuff  was 
planted.  Then  seemingly  aghast  at  the 
rash  weather,  the  pages  of  the  almanac 
were  turned  backward  too  much,  the 
robins  left  and  the  sparrows  and  juneoes 
came  to  barns  and  sheds  and  the  peepers 
froze  in  for  the  first  time.  A  little  later 
it  was  warmer  and  the  robins  returned 
and  the  hylas  peeped  hoarsely.  The 
crocuses  and  snowdrops  bloomed  and 
plump  hyacinth,  tulip  and  narcissus  buds 
appeared.  The  daphne  mezereum  was  al¬ 
most  in  bloom  and  the  daphne  cneorum 
buds  were  swelling.  How  we  love  these 
low-growing  dainty,  fragrant  shrubs,  and 
with  us  so  far  they  are  perfectly  hardy. 

Then  there  came  a  chill  in  the  Spring 
air  and  we  who  live  in  the  shadow  of  Mt. 
Stratton,  knew  a  “Stratton  thaw"  was 
on  its  way. 

We  received  three  inches  of  snow  and 
hail  as  our  share  and  rejoiced  in  sugar 
on  snow  today.  Sap  still  runs  and  the 
real  Spring  sunshine  is  here  and  perhaps 
now  the  season  will  be  seasonable. 

We  have  had  several  stormy  days  and 
Jack  and  the  boys  have  been  helping 
clean  house.  The  kitchen  and  living-room 
rejoice  in  fresh  paint  and  paper.  The 
living-room  has  old  ivory  paint  and  a 
real  flower  garden  paper,  while  the 
kitchen  paint  is  light  blue,  the  paper 
deep  cream,  repeating  the  light  blue  and 
combining  red,  yellow  and  green  in  its 
design,  so  there  are  red  and  white  cur¬ 
tains  and  shelf  paper  and  we  will  get 
vermillion  paint  for  some  small  pieces. 

Blue  is,  of  course,  a  cool  color  and  its 
use.  according  to  all  decorators,  in  this 
kitchen  is  all  wrong,  as  it  is  a  west  and 
north  exposure,  but  the  kitchen  is  usually 
hot  enough  so  that  during  the  canning 
season  especially,  we  shall  probably  re¬ 
joice  to  see  even  the  paint  look  Cool. 

Each  season  brings  new  sights  in  old 
places.  This  year  we  have  heard  of  sev¬ 
eral  so-called  white  deer.  Maynard  saw 
one  a  short  time  ago,  seemingly  all  white 
except  for  its  deer-colored  head.  We  hear 
now  of  another  with  white  stripes  the 
length  of  its  sides  and  two  years  ago  a 
deer  with  a  white  -shoulder  was  reported. 

When  the  snow  is  gone  this  time  Ave 
will  try  to  dig  Jerusalem  artichokes.  The 
boys  tried  once  before  but  the  ground 
was  frozen.  At  least  one  catalog  calls 
attention  to  the  use  of  these  tubers  in  a 
diabetic  diet  Avhere  potatoes  are  forbidden 
or  only  used  sparingly.  We  have  only 
eaten  them  in  Spring  but  neighbors  dug 
them  in  the  Fall  and  stored  them  in  boxes 
of  sand  for  Winter.  Perhaps  this  lowly 
but  toothsome  vegetable  may  come  into 
its  oAvn  by  Avay  of  medical  science. 

Since  my  accident  nearly  tAVo  years 
ago  I  am  raising  more  and  more  hardy 
plants  and  shrubs  as  it  is  so  hard  for  me 
to  get  doAvn  to  soav  or  Aveed  tiny  seedlings. 
I  have  never  had  really  good  success 
with  thalietrum  seed,  but  one  sturdy 
plant  is  such  a  delight  I  Avas  determined 
this  year  to  succeed.  Many  germination 
tables  give  the  time  as  18  or  20  days. 
Doubtless  under  perfect  conditions  that 
is  correct  but  these  are  germinating  per¬ 
fectly  after  45  days.  Most  perennials  are 
longer  germinating  than  annuals.  Lily 
seeds  groAV  aa-cII  but  require  at  least  a 
month,  though  I  think  some  authorities 
say  some  varieties  require  three  years. 
Some  of  mine  required  a  year  and  liliurn 
canadense  sowed  last  Fall  does  not  sIioaa’ 
a  sprout  but  liliurn  tenuifolium  germi¬ 
nated  freely  in  a  month.  This  year  he- 
merocallis  exaltata  seed  germinated  in 
two  Aveeks  and  we  are  trying  hypericum 
from  seed.  mus.  j.  x,  w. 


Announcing:— 
Sensational  New  Value 
in  Tractor  Oil! 

ISO-HOUR 

VEEDOL 


Sets  entirely  new  standards 
of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  modern  tractor  operation 

Tide  water  is  proud  to  introduce  to 
you  the  first  150-hour  tractor  oil  for 
the  modern  gasoline  driven  tractor. 
A  new  tractor  oil  that  gives  hours-longer 
service  in  any  tractor . . .  old  or  new! 

The  new  150-hour  Veedol  Tractor  Oil 
is  refined  100%  from  finest  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  crude. 


150-HOUR  VEEDOL 
cuts  costs  these  5  ways 

1.  Saves  Fuel . . .  Reduces  power  “blow-by”, 
minimizes  dilution  .  . .  thus  saves  fuel  consump¬ 
tion. 

2.  Saves  Oil ...  In  many  cases  doubles  oper¬ 
ating  hours  between  oil  refills. 

3.  Saves  Losses  •  .  .  Ends  time  and  money 
losses  from  needless  breakdowns. 

4.  Saves  Repairs  .  .  .  Greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  friction,  cuts  costly  tractor  repairs. 

5.  Saves  Tractors  . . .  By  reducing  wear, 
assures  long,  economical  tractor  life. 


Whether  your  tractor  is  5  months  or 
5  years  old,  it  will  pay  you  to  try  150- 
hour  Veedol.  It  always  proves  its  case 
. .  .“A  better  tractor  oil  by  the  clock”. 


Under  the  most  adverse  operation 
conditions  of  extreme  heat,  friction  and 
pressure,  Veedol  provides  a  positive 
“Film  of  Protection”  to  every  motor 
part.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
Veedol  sticks  to  its  job.  You  can’t  burn 
it  up.  You  can’t  break  it  down.  Put  it  to 
test  under  the  toughest  going  on  your 
farm  and  Veedol  comes  through  with 
continuous  trouble-free  lubrication  for 
hours-longer  between  refills. 


There  is  a  Veedol  lubricant  and  a  Tydol 
motor  fuel  for  every  make  of  truck  and 
passenger  car.  Veedol  Oils  are  made  100% 
from  Bradford- Pennsylvania  crude.  All 
Veedol  greases  and  gear  lubricants  meet 
modern  conditions  of  extreme  pressures  and 
heavy  strains. 


Copyright  1938 
by  Tide  Water 
Associated  Oit 
Company 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA 
“A  Better  Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock” 


A  PRODUCT  OF  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  CO 
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"I  Plow  20  ACRES 
IN  A  12'HOUR  DAY 

ON  30  GAUONS  OF  GAS 


Sosays  Jofin  Brodhead,  of  Plano; 
Texas, 
ing  his 
also  cuts 
gallon  per  acre. 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  GOOD  GASOLINE 
FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


TOHN  BRODHEAD  wanted  more 
J  power  from  his  tractor.  He  high 
compressioned  it,  got  more  horse¬ 
power,  and  a  fuel  saving  of  25%. 
Here’s  what  he  says: 

“Before  the  tractor  was  high  com¬ 
pressioned,  it  took  about  two  gallons 
of  regular-grade  gasoline  to  the  acre 
to  one-way  plow  with  a  7-disk,  4-foot 
plow.  After  the  tractor  was  high  com¬ 
pressioned,  I  used  only  a  gallon  and 
a  half  of  regular-grade  gasoline  to 
the  acre  to  do  the  same  job  with  the 
same  equipment.  This  was  summer 
plowing  in  hard,  black  gumbo,  that 
would  flake  up  and  shine  like  glass. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  24-PAGE 
BOOKLET 


Name 


Town 


“When  I  combine  wheat,  I  average 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour 
faster  with  the  high  compression 
tractor,  because  I  run  in  third  gear 
instead  of  second.  Besides  working 
my  200-acre  wheat  farm  last  year,  I 
combined  450  acres  for  other  farmers. 

“In  breaking  ground  for  wheat,  I 
can  plow  20  acres  with  a  one-way, 
7-disk  plow  in  a  12-hour  day  on  30 
gallons  of  regular-grade  gasoline.” 

To  get  added  power  or  better  fuel 
economy  from  your  tractor,  ask  your 
dealer  or  write  your  manufacturer  to¬ 
day  about  getting  high  compression 
(“altitude”)  pistons  or  cylinder  head 
to  change  it  over  to  high  compres¬ 
sion.  Easier  yet,  see  that  your  next 
tractor  has  high  compression  pistons 
or  cylinder  head,  which  most  manu¬ 
facturers  offer  at  no  additional  cost. 


Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation 
Dept.  TB-23,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
GENTLEMEN :  Please  mail  me  your  FREE  BOOKLET, 
“How  to  Get  More  Tractor  Power.” 


acres  and  use  a . tractor. 


.R.F.D. 


County . ..State. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SCENIC  TOUR 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  giving  complete  information  about 
the  1938  Rural  New-Yorker  Scenic  Tour.  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Tour  Director,  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 


'Name 


R.F.D.  or  Street 


City  . State 


Ruralisms 


The  Gladiolus. — It  is  time  to  make 
the  first  planting  of  Gladiolus,  for  the 
roots  may  be  set  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  The  small  cormels  that 
are  so  freely  produced  under  the  base  of 
the  flowering  conns,  or  cormels  grown 
from  seed,  are  sown  along  a  shallow 
trench  or  drill  in  April,  and  after  cover¬ 
ing  are  given  clean  cultivation  through 
the  season.  When  will  they  flower?  Well, 
that  depends  on  growth  and  strength ; 
sometimes  they  will  flower  the  following 
season,  sometimes  not  for  three  years. 
Usually  these  little  cormels  have  a  very 
hard  shell,  and  some  of  the  experts  peel 
them  before  planting,  but  we  have  never 
ventured  to  do  this,  because  it  is  so  easy 
to  bruise  the  tender  flesh  inside.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  soak  them  for  several  hours,  or  to 
make  a  crack  in  the  shell,  which  aids  ger¬ 
mination.  The  flowering  conns  are  plant¬ 
ed  three  inches  deep  in  a  sunny  location, 
the  soil  being  well  fertilized  and  deeply 
worked.  Flowering  may  be  expected  in 
from  73  to  90  days  after  planting,  suc¬ 
cessive  plantings  being  made  to  prolong 
the  season.  As  a  rule,  where  flowers  are 
wanted  over  a  considerable  period  plant¬ 
ings  are  made  10  days  apart,  but  in  or¬ 
dinary  cellar  storage  the  conns  must  not 
be  kept  out  of  the  ground  until  they  have 
sprouted  freely.  Commercially  they  are 
kept  in  cold  storage,  in  a  temperature  of 
about  40  degrees,  when  they  must  be  held 
for  any  length  of  time.  Main  planting 
in  the  garden  is  usually  about  the  first 
of  May,  as  regards  the  flowering  corms. 
Where  the  soil  is  light  and  open  strong 
corms  may  be  planted  five  inches  deep ; 
the  stalks  stand  up  better  with  this  deeper 
planting.  When  the  corms  are  set  six  or 
eight  inches  apart,  or  in  separate  groups 
in  a  flower  border,  they  will  need  stak¬ 
ing,  but  where  a  large  quantity  is  grown 
for  cutting  they  are  set  closer  together  in 
rows  that  permit  cultivation,  and  if  set 
five  or  six  inches  deep  they  stand  up  well 
without  stakes.  Gladiolus  roots  are  so 
inexpensive  that  any  flower  lover  can  af¬ 
ford  to  try  both  new  and  standard  varie¬ 
ties ;  it  is  true  that  they  do  not  bloom 
all  through  the  season,  but  we  can  have  a 
succession  coming  on  after  the  showy 
Irises  are  over,  and  before  the  main  crop 
of  Dahlias,  and  their  range  of  color  is 
infinite. 

The  Rex  Begonia  and  Its  Relatives. 
“Do  Begonias,  Rex,  tuberous  and  fibrous- 
rooted,  need  a  warm  or  cool  room,  shade 
or  sun,  when  growing  or  resting?  My 
Rex  Begonia  is  in  a  light  place,  but  not 
exposed  to  direct  sun,  yet  it  does  poorly, 
rarely  having  more  than  two  or  three 
leaves  at  a  time.”  The  truth  is  that  the 
showy  Rex  Begonia  is  not  a  very  good 
Winter  subject  for  window  culture,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  habit  of  losing  its  leaves 
under  these  conditions.  It  does  well  in 
a  temperature  of  about  70  degrees,  and 
likes  a  soil  composed  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf 
mold  and  old  cow  manure,  to  which  some 
sand  is  added.  There  are  many  different 
varieties  of  Rex  Begonias,  and  some  are 
better  for  window  culture  than  others. 
They  must  all  be  watered  carefully,  moist¬ 
ure  being  applied  directly  to  the  soil,  and 
not  allowed  to  rest  on  the  leaves,  as  it 
will  cause  rot.  Drafts  and  fluctuations 
in  temperature  are  detrimental  to  this 
Begonia,  which  requires  even  warmth, 
shade  from  direct  sunlight,  and  an  at¬ 
mosphere  that  is  not  excessively  dry.  We 
have  seen  very  good  plants  grown  in  the 
house  tinder  these  requirements,  but  it  is 
at  its  best  when  planted  out  on  a  bench 
in  a  conservatory.  Although  the  foliage 
is  so  thick  and  heavy,  it  is  quite  easy  to 
give  too  much  water,  and  there  must  be 
good  drainage,  but  a  rather  humid  at¬ 
mosphere  is  very  necessary,  and  if  the 
air  in  the  room  is  dry  there  should  be 
pans  of  water  for  evaporation  on  the 
radiators.  We  have  seen  a  fine  Rex 
Begonia  growing  in  a  kitchen,  where  the 
conditions  of  warmth  and  humidity  were 
ideal.  The  Rex  Begonias  belong  to  the 
rhizomatous  class,  which  includes  some 
favorite  house  plants  commonly  called 
beefsteak  Begonias ;  we  have  heard  this 
common  name  applied  to  several  different 
varieties  including  Begonia  Feasti,  which 
has  thick  roundish  leaves,  hairy  at  the 
margin,  and  red  beneath. 

The  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  include 
many  varieties  popular  as  window  plants, 
and  also  some  used  for  Summer  bedding. 
The  Semperflorens  varieties  used  in  bed¬ 
ding  endure  full  sun,  and  are  as  easily 
grown  outdoors  as  any  other  tender  bed¬ 
ding  plants.  They  are  also  excellent  for 
the  window,  and  most  persistent  bloom¬ 
ers.  When  planted  outside  the  leaves  of 
many  sorts  acquire  a  rich  bronzy  tint 
which  is  very  attractive  in  contrast  with 
the  pink  flowers.  Like  other  Begonias, 
when  grown  in  pots  they  require  good 
drainage  and  care  in  watering.  Another 
fibrous-rooted  Begonia  that  is  a  popular 
window  plant  is  B.  coccinea  in  its  varie¬ 


ties;  this  is  not  used  for  bedding,  but 
makes  a  large  and  showy  conservatory  or 
house  plant.  Regarding  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  we  usually  use  this  name  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  very  showy  class  grown  for 
Summer  bloom  that  die  down  and  rest 
completely  in  a  dormant  state  after 
growth  is  completed,  but  there  are  also 
tuberous  or  semi-tuberous  varieties  that 
are  shrubby  in  habit,  and  are  excellent 
for  window  culture.  The  so-called  calla- 
lily  Begonia  and  angel-wing  Begonia  are, 
we  believe,  of  this  class,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  admired  as  house  plants. 

The  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  — 
These  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  and  also 
planted  in  beds  out  of  doors  during  Sum¬ 
mer;  they  are  started  in  pots  indoors 
from  February  to  the  end  of  May.  March 
is  a  good  time  to  start  them  when  only 
a  few  plants  are  grown.  The  tubers  do 
not  show  much  difference  betw’een  top  and 
bottom,  except  that  the  top  is  slightly 
concave,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  place 
it  right  side  up.  Soil  used  is  a  mixture 
of  loam,  coarse  sand  and  leaf  mold.  The 
crown  of  the  tuber  is  set  even  with  the 
top  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover 
the  pot  with  paper  until  the  tuber  begins 
to  sprout.  When  the  shoots  are  about  an 
inch  long  the  tubers  are  repotted  separ¬ 
ately  in  six-inch  pots,  using  a  mixture  of 
loam,  old  well-rotted  cow  manure,  rotted 
leaf  mold  and  a  little  sand.  When  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  plants  may 
be  shifted  into  10-inch  pots,  or  planted 
out  in  a  bed  on  the  north  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing.  In  this  case  the  ground  must  be 
well  worked,  and  enriched  with  old  ma¬ 
nure,  or  leaf  mold  and  fertilizer.  The 
plants  must  not  be  exposed  to  drips  from 
a  roof,  or  from  overhanging  branches. 
They  are  excellent  for  porch  or  window 
boxes  in  a  location  too  shady  for  other 
plants ;  the  improved  varieties,  single, 
double,  frilled  and  Cammellia-flowered, 
are  extremely  showy  when  in  bloom.  They 
are  quite  free  from  insect  or  disease  at¬ 
tacks,  but  they  prefer  a  rather  cool,  even 
temperature,  and  our  Summer  heat  is 
very  trying  to  them.  For  an  amateur 
gardener  we  think  the  simplest  Begonias 
fo  grow  are  varieties  of  the  everblooming 
bedding  type,  for  they  will  make  a  show 
out  of  doors  during  the  Summer,  and 
then  bloom  happily  in  the  window  dur¬ 
ing  W  inter.  Out  of  doors  they  endure 
full  shade  or  partial  shade;  they  are  set 
out  after  danger  of  frost  is  past,  and 
brought  in  before  frost  in  Fall.  One  of 
the  showiest  is  Luminosa,  with  bronze 
foliage  and  bright  scarlet  blooms;  Christ¬ 
mas  Cheer,  vivid  red,  Christmas  Pink, 
rose  pink,  and  Gustav  Ivnaake,  bright 
pink  flowers  and  bronzy  green  foliage,  are 
all  standard  sorts.  They  are  all  readily 
grown  from  seed.  e.  t.  royle. 


Notes  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

I  am  interested  in  the  trip  you  are 
planning  for  the  Summer.  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  for  the  past  10  years  and  have 
been  interested  in  your  tours. 

New  York.  mrs.m.  h.  w. 

My  brother  and  his  wife  asked  about 
this  year's  trip.  They  have  wanted  to  go 
ever  since  avc  told  them  of  the  good  time 
we  had  in  1931,  so  when  the  plans  are 
ready  send  them  a  copy.  MRS.  g.  b. 

New  York. 

The  itinerary  for  the  trip  of  this  Sum¬ 
mer  is  delightful.  Having  traveled  over 
the  same  route  I  can  enthusiastically  rec¬ 
ommend  it,  and  shall  to  whomever  I 
come  in  contact,  not  only  of  the  beauty 
of  the  country  over  which  you  shall  pass, 
but  your  courtesy  and  pleasing  compan¬ 
ions  in  the  party.  I  did  have  such  a 
glorious  time  on  our  trip  to  Alaska. 

New  York.  MRS.  F.  j. 


Since  writing  you  and  thinking  it  over 
seriously  I  am  sending  in  my  deposit  for 
reservation  for  the  trip  this  Summer.  It 
sounds  like  a  glorious  vacation  trip. 

New  York.  a.  r. 

Here  is  our  second  reservation  for  the 
1938  Summer  vacation.  There  are  many 
who  have  planned  to  go  and  are  waiting 
the  final  details  of  the  trip.  Remem¬ 
ber  we  are  going  to  Glacier  Park,  Pacific 
Northwest.  Yosemite  •  Park,  Mariposa 
Grove,  California,  Grand  Catalina  Island, 
Grand  Canyon.  The  itineraries  are  ready 
and  one  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 
When  you  read  it  over,  you  will  want  to 
pack  your  bag  and  go  with  us. 

The  rates  are  as  low  as  can  be  made, 
giving  first-class  service  all  along  and  the 
meals,  sightseeing  and  tips  are  all  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  one  low  cost.  The  Grand 
Canyon  is  a  golrious  spectacle  and  you 
will  never  regret  taking  this  1938  trip. 
Send  in  the  coupon  on  this  page  and  an 
itinerary  will  be  sent  telling  you  all  about 
the  trip.  You  will  want  to  be  one  of  the 
1938  party. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 
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SEE  _ 

GLACIER  PARK 

250  ALPINE  LAKES  •  60  GLACIERS  •  SPECTACULAR  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY 


£  No  other  place  in  America  offers  you  more 
vacation  for  your  money  than  does  Glacier  National 
Park  ...  a  thousand  miles  of  breath-taking  trails 
. . .  60  living  glaciers,  250  alpine  lakes,  multi-colored 
mountains  and  flower-filled  valleys.  You  ride,  hike, 
fish,  golf,  take  boat  trips  or  bus  tours,  camera  hunt 
amid  spectacular  scenery.  Hotels,  chalets  and  camps 
offer  hospitality  at  moderate  rates.  Here  is  your 
vacation  paradise  for  this  summer.  And  remember. 
Glacier  National  Park  is  the  gateway  to  other  scenic 
wonderlands  you’ll  want  to  visit. 

TRAVEL  THROUGH  THE 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  .  .  . 


From  Glacier  park  toward  the  Pacific  Coast  you 
see  much  of  America’s  most  wonderful  scenery  as 
you  travel  through  the  Canyons  of  the  Rockies  and 
the  Cascades  to  visit  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Mt.  Baker  National 
Forest  and  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park.  Direct  con¬ 
nections  to  Alaska,  Canadian  Rockies  and— 

ON  TO  VISIT 

SUNNY  CALIFORNIA  .  .  . 


0  (Above)  Travel  for  90  thrilling  miles  through  the  very  heart  of  Glacier  Park  over 
the  modern  Going-to-the-Sun-Highway. 


0  (Above)  Stay  at  Glacier  Park  Hotel  —  or  at  other  beautiful  hotels  and  chalets 
located  in  Glacier  Park. 


PERSONALLY  ESCORTED  TOURS 
AT  SPECIAL  LOW  COST 


^  Personally  escorted  tours  and  special  low  rates  enable  you  to 
enjoy  a  magnificent  travel  vacation  into  the  Pacific  Northwest 
at  most  reasonable  costs  this  year.  Tour  experts  attend  to  all 
details  for  you.  You  simply  relax  and  enjoy  every  minute  of  the 
entire  tour  planned  for  your  personal  pleasure. 


California  offers  a  vacation  combination  of 
beaches,  mountains,  colorful  cities,  scenic  thrills  of 
Yosemite  National  Park,  San  Francisco’s  great  bay 
bridges  and  Catalina  Island.  Great  Northern  offers 
you  the  ideal  scenic  route  westward  on  your  way  to 
California. 


Make  this  the  year  for  that  travel  experience 
you  have  long  dreamed  of  enjoying.  Now  is  the 

time  to  start 
planning. 


0  (Above)  Great 
Northern  Electric 
Locomotive  Pull¬ 
ing  Train  Through 
Cascade  Tunnel. 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION-write  m.  m.  Hubbert, 

General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  Great  Northern  Railway,  595  Fifth 
Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York,  or  see  your  local  Railway  Ticket  Agent. 


EMPIRE  BUILDER 


FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF  THE 

IjrREAT  NORTHERN  Railway 


Between  CHICAGO  •  ST.  PAUL  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SPOKANE 
_ _  SEATTLE  •  TACOMA  •  PORTLAND _ 
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Harvester  Company 
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j  INTERNATIONAL 

•  180  North  Michigan  Aver 


ake  and  Tedder  gives  you 
specially  efficient.  Anew, , 
available  m  the  McCor 
g  line. 


MXORMICK'DEERING 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORdVrEE 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
Your  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Kn 
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}mrT  AUTO  REPAIRS  &  SERVICE  HELPS 

O  Jar'll  \  Inside  Views  of  all  Auto  Parts 
Fully  Illustrated. 

fz-ff  k'NfcrOl  1938  AUDELS  NEW  AUTO- 
V  >1  mobile  GUIDE  is  NEW 
O  \  TV\I  Wt,  \  from  cover  to  cover  . . .  1540 
lf'.JZ'i  tiV  c.1  Pages  explaining  the  Theory. 
WA-riVLtlVj^l  Construction  and  Servicing  of 
KsVPJSiB  . jr modern  motorcars,  trucks  and 
\t~*  _\\ eCF&jS?)  buses;  and  the  application  of 
U40  auto  type  DIESEL  ENGINES. 

COMPLETE.  $■  A 
fcji  PAY  ONLY  I  MO. 

Practical  Information  In  Handy  Form  Cowering 

All  the  Partsof  an  Automobile— Automotive  Physics 
—The  Gas  Engine— How  a  Gas  Engine  Works- 
Gas  Engine  Principles— Multi-Cylinder  Engines— 
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May  7,  1938 

On  Water  Divining 

The  experience  of  It.  0.  G.  in  The  R. 
N.  Y.  for  March  12,  in  finding  hidden 
veins  of  water  with  a  forked  twig  brings 
up  a  subject  that  is  of  perennial  interest 
to  landowners,  whether  of  metaphysical 
leanings  or  hard-boiled  realists.  In  man’s 
search  for  precious  things,  gold  takes  a 
poor  second  place  to  life-sustaining  water. 

It  was  surprising  to  us  to  learn  re¬ 
cently  that  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  not 
only  does  the  locating  of  water  sources 
form  a  profession  for  many  who  have 
developed  the  “gift”  into  an  ability,  but 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  society 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  these  people, 
and  the  Scotch  have  a  name  for  them : 
they  are  “dowsers,”  and  their  work  is 
called  “dowsing.”  May  one  quote  from 
the  address  of  Miss  M.  Maequeen  before 
the  Soroptimist  Club  of  Aberdeen? 

“There  is  nothing  mysterious,  super¬ 
natural  or  allied  to  magic  in  dowsing,” 
stated  Miss  Maequeen.  She  went  on  to 
remark  that  it  has  been  said  that  70 
percent  of  people  are  potential  dowsers, 
but  that  she  was  doubtful  if  the  percent¬ 
age  was  as  high  as  that.  Some  people 
claimed  that  everyone  had  the  gift  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  that  it  could 
be  developed  by  practice.  Others  averred 
that  certain  peopde  were  completely  in¬ 
sensitive,  and  this  view  had  been  borne 
out  by  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken 
by  the  Physiological  Department  of 
Guy’s  Hospital,  London. 

Miss  Maequeen  related  how  she  had 
discovered  her  own  power  of  dowsing : 
“In  the  Spring  of  1914,”  she  said,  “a 
water  diviner  came  to  find  a  spring  to 
provide  a  supply  of  water  for  a  house 
which  was  near  my  old  home.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  using  a  forked  twig  of 
broom.  We  also  supplied  ourselves  with 
forked  twigs  and  followed  in  his  wake. 
To  my  astonishment  my  twig  reacted 
where  his  did,  but  not  with  such  a  strong 
pull.  I  began  to  practice  and  found  the 
reactions  of  the  rod  developed  more  and 
more  strongly.  At  first  I  worked  over 
places  where  I  knew  there  was  running 
water,  and  then  by  practicing  over 
known  depths  I  got  a  fairly  good  idea  at 
what  depths  I  would  strike  a  flow  or 
spring.  The  calculation  for  yield  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  gauge,  and  very 
few  dowsers  are  willing  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  this  unless  they  have  had  much 
experience.” 

“After  dowsing  operations,”  warned 
Miss  Maequeen,  “it  is  important  that  the 
power  should  be  obliterated  to  prevent 
the  operator  suffering  any  ill  effects.  One 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  hold  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand  up  and  place  the  left 
palm  down  on  it  for  a  second.  This  dis¬ 
charges  the  power  and  brings  the  hands 
back  to  zero.  In  spite  of  this  precaution, 
dowsing  affects  some  people  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  they  become  ill  with  severe 
headache,  nausea,  exhaustion  and  quick¬ 
ening  of  the  pulse.” 

My  local  friend  has  confided  that  she 
almost  dreads  to  search  for  water,  be¬ 
cause  she  becomes  ill  after  so  doing.  She 
thinks,  however,  if  one  brushes  the  hands 
sharply,  palm  to  palm,  some  of  the  bad 
effects  are  avoided.  She  has  no  theories 
of  the  practice,  and  laughs  about  her  gift, 
but  welcomes  the  fun  of  trying  it  out. 
She  is  from  pioneer  stock,  Scotch  and 
English  in  origin.  This  Spring  she  has 
agreed  to  come  out  to  our  place  to  hunt 
for  a  fine  spring  that  tradition  says  was 
tiled  out  many  years  ago.  Upon  coming 
here,  1  had  a  peculiar  hunch  that  north 
of  a  certain  knoll  there  just  must  be  a 
spring — under  a  big  elm  tree.  There 
were  only  elm  seedlings  and  saplings, 
but  to  my  pleasure  on  going  to  some  old 
inhabitants,  it  was  learned  that  there  had 
been  a  big  elm  tree  and  a  spring  “there¬ 
abouts.”  Awful  holes  and  bumps  of  earth 
testify  to  our  lack  of  success  in  digging. 
The  products  of  erosion  may  have  buried 
our  lost  spring  deep  under. 

It  is  interesting,  and  far  from  silly,  to 
observe  with  an  open  mind  anything  that 
concerns  things  so  primitive  and  whole¬ 
some  as  our  land  and  water.  A  major 
problem  looms  up  in  our  whole  region. 
Springs  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be,  and 
people  are  having  to  drill  new  wells.  Our 
hills  are  skinned  of  their  forests.  The 
level  of  a  large  lake  some  miles  away  lias 
been  lowered  by  drainage  projects.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  the  creeks  and  rivers 
have  taken  the  form  of  chopping  down 
the  trees,  widening  and  straightening  the 
getaway  for  waters  that  rush  all  the 
faster  upon  the  unlucky  cities  down  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ohio.  The  strain 
upon  the  flood  prevention  projects 
would  be  much  less  if  we  little  fellows 
“up  the  branch”  would  reforest,  make 
ponds,  and  hold  back  the  precious  rains 
in  our  woods  and  fields,  and  unless  we 
do  conserve  our  diminishing  water  supply, 
“dowsing”  may  open  up  as  a  possibility 
to  bright  young  Americans,  handy  with 
the  forked  twig.  N.  n.  ckombie. 
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TJERHAPS  it  doesn’t  seem  like 
^  much  to  you  when  this  woman 
drops  in  at  her  grocer’s  and  says: 

"I’ll  have  a  peck  of  potatoes — 
5  pounds  of  apples — 25  pounds 
of  flour  —  a  pound  of  butter  — 
a  dozen  eggs  —  and  how’s  your 
lettuce  today?” 


But  stop  and  consider  how  all  these  things 
find  their  way  to  the  corner  grocer. 

Instead  of  one  woman,  think  of  twenty- five 
million  women  who  do  the  buying  for  their 
families  —  your  customers. 

Instead  of  a  peck  of  potatoes — ’think  of 
3,500,000  tons . 

Think  of  1,080,000  tons  of  apples — 8,600,000 
tons  of  wheat  flour — 440,000  tons  of  butter 
—330,000  tons  of  eggs — and  you  begin  to  see 
the  amount  of  food  moved  by  the  railroads 
every  year. 

The  crops  you  raise  are  worth  real  money 


only  when  they  can  be  delivered  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  customers  —  wherever  those  customers 
happen  to  live  in  the  United  States. 

And  if  it  were  not  for  the  railroads  stretch¬ 
ing  from  your  farm  or  shipping  point  to  every 
corner  of  the  land  —  and  their  ability  to  carry 
tremendous  amounts  of  farm  products — you 
could  raise  only  crops  that  nearby  commu¬ 
nities  could  use. 

So  the  American  railroads  and  the  American 
farmer  depend  on  each  other.  The  railroads 
need  the  tonnage  which  the  shipment  of  crops 
represents  —  and  the  farmer  needs  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  give  him  a  national  market. 
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Sailing  a  la  Roosevelt 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  is  adept  at  word  pictures.  He 
likes  them  and  uses  them  to  good  advantage. 
In  his  latest  fireside  chat,  we,  the  nation,  are  a  boat 
which  must  sail,  not  drift. 

In  a  recently  published  book,  five  convicts  are  pic¬ 
tured  setting  out  in  a  small  sailboat  from  the  island 
of  Trinidad.  Their  port  is  due  north.  They  have  no 
compass  and  realize  that  they  are  going  to  be  subject 
to  bad  trade  winds  and  vicious  cross  currents.  The 
one  spot  to  be  avoided  is  the  north  coast  of  South 
America.  They  travel  under  full  sail  for  eight  days, 
never  drifting  for  a  moment,  and  believe  they  are 
going  in  a  northerly  direction.  When  they  finally 
beach  their  boat,  they  discover  that  they  have  landed 
on  the  South  American  coast  and  are  clapped  into 
prison.  One  escapes  but  the  other  four  are  doomed. 

To  complete  the  President’s  word  picture,  in  our 
system  of  government  Congress  is  the  sail,  the  mov¬ 
ing  force:  the  President  is  the  tiller,  the  pilot;  and 
the  Supreme  Court  is  the  keel  that  keeps  the  boat 
on  an  even  balance.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  insisted  upon 
trying  his  hand  at  being  the  sail  and  taking  over  the 
functions  of  Congress.  But  in  so  doing,  he  could  not 
handle  the  tiller  as  well  and  has*  left  it  swinging 
aimlessly  back  and  forth. 

Last  year's  defeat  of  the  President's  attempt  to 
chip  off  the  Supreme  Court  keel  and  the  more  recent 
loss  of  his  reorganization  bill  indicate  a  possible 
early  return  to  the  original  form  of  our  Ship  of 
State.  But  there  is  still  too  much  shillyshallying 
and  back-tracking  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  coterie 
which  is  continuing  to  cause  disturbance  and  un¬ 
certainty.  The  nation  finds  itself  flooded  with  pleas¬ 
ant  assurances  and  nicely  turned  phrases.  A  definite 
and  positive  policy  is  lacking. 

Now,  according  to  the  President's  recent  broad¬ 
cast,  we  are  going  in  for  a  little  more  pump-priming 
to  the  tune  of  5  billion  dollars.  In  the  past  five 
years  we  have  pump-primed  for  16  billion  dollars 
and  at  present  are  reported  to  be  well  into  another 
depression.  We  are  pretty  much  back  where  we 
started  from  and  “the  more  abundant  life”  is  still 
a  mirage.  Yet,  the  President  has  decided  to  spend 
r,  billion  more  without  even  offering  an  excuse  for 
the  failure  of  the  first  16  billion  to  do  the  trick. 
It  were  better  that  some  other  plan  be  attempted 
that  might  have  a  surer  chance  of  success  than  the 
one  that  has  already  proven  useless  and  dangerous. 

1. — The  utility  companies  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  a  nervous  breakdown  ever  since  1935.  when  the 
so-called  “death  sentence”  law  was  enacted.  The 
utilities  are  not  viewed  with  favor  by  the  general 
public.  Their  stocks  are  regarded  as  heavily  watered, 
their  officers  as  bloated  magnates  and  their  business 
methods  a  ruthless  monopoly.  Many  of  these  charges 
could  probably  be  substantiated  and  proved.  But 
why  not  do  it?  Why,  if  the  Administration  is  so 
suspicious  of  these  companies,  isn’t  quick  action 
taken  against  them  instead  of  letting  them  live  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  taking  pot-shots  at  them  for  the 
delight  of  the  populace?  Why  continue  to  frighten 
them  all  with  the  TVA  specter?  Better  to  kill  the 
bad  and  let  the  good  live  and  prosper.  Now  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  proposes  to  help  finance  the  utilities 
with  RFC  money,  that  is,  taxpayers’  money.  The 
logic  of  this  move  is  puzzling.  The  utilities  don't 
need  money.  They  need  peace.  It  has  never  been 
considered  wise  to  offer  a  straw  to  a  drowning  man. 

2.— On  the  labor  question,  Washington  has  bitten 
off  more  than  it  could  possibly  chew.  In  the  1936 
elections,  the  support  of  labor  was  necessary  and 
labor  leaders  delivered  the  votes.  The  Wagner  Act 
was  then  passed  and  the  Labor  Board  set  up  to 


decide  disputes  between  employer  and  employee. 
What  has  happened?  Racketeering  unions  have 
mushroomed  and  workers  forced  into  joining,  pickets 
have  crowded  every  town  and  city  street,  sitdown 
strikes  have  wrecked  factories  and  some  blood  has 
been  spilt.  The  working  man  is  no  better  off  and 
the  employer  is  much  worse  off.  The  President’s 
answer  is  a  smile  and  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare. 
A  firm  and  fair  hand,  judiciously  applied  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  labor  disputes  to  protect  the 
rights  both  of  employer  and  employee,  is  needed. 
There  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  its  emergence. 

3. - — The  greatest  disturbance  is  raised  about  tax¬ 
ation.  Business  has  been  fighting  against  punitive 
taxes.  The  undistributed  profits  tax  was  passed  to 
force  companies  to  pay  out  their  profits  in  the  form 
of  dividends  and  thus  increase  tax  receipts  from 
individual  taxpayers.  The  plan  failed.  Less  taxes 
were  collected.  The  Senate  has  recommended  the 
repeal  of  the  law ;  the  House  insists  on  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  The  compromise,  a  mere  face-saving  de¬ 
vice,  is  to  let  the  law  run  for  two  more  years  and 
then  die.  If  the  tax  is  sound,  it  should  be  retained ; 
if  bad,  repealed  at  once. 

4.  — For  the  past  four  years  government  threats 
against  monopolies  have  been  ringing  throughout  the 
country.  Conferences  are  held,  committees  are  ap¬ 
pointed  and  investigations  conducted.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  to  date  is  one  lawsuit.  What  about  the  analysis 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  milk  and 
meat  monopoly  entitled,  “Agricultural  Income  In¬ 
quiry?”  Here  is  a  document  that  was  completed 
over  a  year  ago  and  for  which  a  $15,000  printing 
appropriation  cannot  be  obtained.  The  report  is 
that  it  contains  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  milk 
and  meat  barons.  Surely  in  this  age  of  easy  spend¬ 
ing,  $15,000  is  a  small  sum  to  spend  to  acquaint  the 
country  with  the  evils  and  rackets  in  food  distribu¬ 
tion.  Yet,  the  survey  is  pigeon-holed.  This  one 
instance  would  indicate  that  the  Administration’s 
policy  on  monopoly  comes  wholly  from  the  lips  and 
not  from  the  heart. 

5.  — Last  and  most  important,  we  have  a  ruinous 
farm  program.  On  the  one  hand  a  dictator  sits  in 
an  easy  chair  telling  farmers  what  to  plant,  when 
to  plant  it,  how  to  sell  it  and  to  whom  to  feed  it. 
The  reward  is  a  few  dollars  at  the  59-cent  rate  plus 
servitude.  Conservation  programs  are  good.  Pro¬ 
tection  against  soil  erosion  is  sound  but  the  majority 
of  our  farmers  have  been  following  these  practices 
for  years.  Why  must  they  now  be  bribed  to  do  it?  If 
the  idea  is  to  get  votes  and  purge  our  farmers  of 
their  traditional,  individual  initiative  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  there  is  reason  enough.  The  evil  lies  in 
the  subtle  disguise  of  the  plan  as  one  to  save  agri¬ 
culture.  At  the  same  time,  farmers  are  faced  with 
a  breakdown  of  tariff  walls.  Dairy  cattle  and  dairy 
products  from  foreign  countries  are  now  flooding 
the  American  market.  Exports  of  corn,  wheat  and 
cotton  are  now  replaced  by  huge  imports.  It  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  witness  this  purposeless  attempt  to 
destroy  American  markets  for  American  farm 
products. 

In  a  word,  the  policy  of  the  Administration  is 
vogue  and  in  its  vagueness,  destructive.  No  boat 
will  get  very  far  in  the  right  direction  without  a 
hand  on  the  tiller.  The  sail  can  fill  out  well  under 
a  good  wind  and  the  boat  will  travel  quite  as  fast, 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  steersman.  In  such  a  case, 
however,  no  one  can  guarantee  its  port  of  call.  It 
may,  by  sheer  accident,  reach  its  destination  but  the 
chances  are  much  greater  that  it  will  eventually 
crack  up  on  rocks  or  become  stranded  upon  shoals. 

Everyone  is  anxious  to  sail  in  a  straight  course 

to  the  right  port.  No  one  wants  to  drift  aimlessly, 

but  who  wants  to  sail  around  in  circles? 

* 

THE  community  cold  storage,  described  on  page 
326,  is  a  growing  institution,  well  adapted  to 
many  localities.  The  principle  is  that  of  the  bank 
safe  deposit  vault,  where  valuables  may  be  stored. 
The  owner  knows  where  they  are  and  can  get  them 
when  desired. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  plan  adds  to  the  con¬ 
venience  in  housekeeping  and  may  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  the  fresh  food  supply,  so  that  a  better 

rounded  and  more  wholesome  diet  results.  It  natur¬ 
ally  takes  some  figuring  to  use  this  storage  space  to 
advantage,  but  this  is  just  a  matter  of  planning 
which  is  easily  worked  out.  In  earlier  days  in 
farm  communities  it  was  the  custom  to  divide  a  beef 
carcass  with  neighbors  in  cold  weather.  This  new 
arrangement  makes  fresh  meat  available  all  of  the 
year,  and  increases  the  possibilities  in  use  of  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  have  to  be  kept  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  is  available  in  ordinary 
farm  storage. 


May  7.  1938 

Senator  Graves  to  Stay 

SENATOR  Rhoda  Fox  Graves  has  announced  her 
candidacy  for  re-election  in  the  34th  Senatorial 
District,  comprising  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin 
Counties. 

Senator  Graves  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in 
3925,  and  served  in  that  body  for  eight  consecutive 
years.  She  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1934,  and 
has  served  in  the  Senate  since  that  time. 

It  is  good  news  for  the  farmers  of  the  State  that 
Senator  Graves  is  to  succeed  herself.  It  will  be 
especially  heartening  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  her 
district  as  well  as  to  dairymen  of  the  whole  State. 
Through  her  whole  time  as  a  legislator,  Senator 
Graves  has  worked  honestly  and  courageously,  un¬ 
selfishly  and  efficiently  for  the  welfare  of  dairy 
farmers  and  the  dairy  industry.  We  have  never 
known  her  to  favor  an  expediency  to  be  on 
the  popular  side  nor  to  hesitate  to  initiate  her¬ 
self  or  support  legislation  proposed  by  others 
for  the  welfare  of  the  industry  that  she  represents. 
When  legislation  that  she  proposed  and  popularized 
was  introduced  by  others  because  it  could  no  longer 
be  suppressed,  Senator  Graves  was  glad  to  support 
it,  allowing  others  the  credit  for  her  persistent 
work.  No  one  can  work  consistently  for  dairy  re¬ 
forms  in  New  York  State  and  escape  opposition. 
Senator  Graves  has  not  fully  escaped  but  her 
popularity  in  her  district  makes  her  re-election  sure 
and  certain. 

* 

IT  WILL  interest  New  York  dairymen  to  know 
that  3,500  farmers  and  a  bushel-basket  full  of 
telegrams  protest  Federal  dictation  on  corn  farms  in 
a  recent  meeting  at  Macomb,  Ill.  “Plainly  ruin." 
“Threat  to  the  very  heart  of  liberty,”  “Dictation 
from  Washington  job  holders,”  and  “Bureaucratic 
favortism”  are  terms  used  by  farmers  in  their  com¬ 
plaints.  The  protest  originated  with  casual  discus¬ 
sion  of  neighbors,  and  in  a  week  spread  to  a  re¬ 
bellion  in  several  States. 

* 

HAT  is  the  right  width  for  strawberry  rows 
and  spaces  in  the  row?  Necessity  sometimes 
compels  close  planting  but,  even  where  there  is 
plenty  of  land,  the  tendency  is  to  plant  too  closely. 
The  plants  look  so  small  when  set  that  rows  two 
and  one-half  feet  apart  and  plants  spaced  15  inches 
apart  look  ample. 

Yet  most  of  us  know  how  quickly  such  rows  fill 
up,  so  that  the  matted  row  is  badly  crowded. 
Starved  plants  and  small  berries  are  the  result. 
Dr.  R.  F.  Jones,  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  has 
been  testing  wider  planting  on  the  station  farms 
at  Alt.  Carmel  and  Windsor,  and  the  conclusions  are 
that  this  may  increase  rather  than  diminish  the 
yield.  The  plants  were  set  in  rows  three  and  one- 
lmlf  feet  apart  and  spaced  30  inches  in  the  row. 
Nearly  all  of  the  varieties  produced  sufficient  plants 
at  this  rate.  Preliminary  tests  at  Windsor  have 
shown  that  most  of  the  Connecticut  varieties  will 
make  a  matted  row  of  sufficient  width  when  planted 
at  three  and  one-half  foot  intervals.  In  the  1937 
trials  at  Windsor,  the  plants  were  spaced  two  and 
one-half,  three,  three  and  one-half  and  four  feet 
apart.  The  total  yields  for  the  four  spacings  were : 
59,  76,  87  and  63  quarts.  The  maximum  yield  was 
on  the  three  and  one-half  foot  spacing,  with  the 
three-foot  spacing  second.  For  home  gardens,  Dr. 
Jones  recommends  Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  both  excel¬ 
lent  in  flavor,  especially  if  used  soon  after  picking. 


Brevities 

“The  sun  will  shine  after  every  storm ;  there  is  a 
solution  for  every  problem,  and  the  soul’s  highest  duty 
is  to  be  of  good  cheer.” 

Indians  in  Canada  maintain  a  uniform  population 
of  a  little  above  3<X),000.  They  do  farming,  trapping 
and  some  are  employed  in  industrial  centers. 

An  amendment  to  the  New  York  State  Conserva¬ 
tion  law  provides  that  no  person  shall  set  or  use  a  trap 
within  five  feet  of  any  muskrat  house  or  den. 

Australia,  the  home  of  egg-laying  contests,  now 
runs  30  of  these  in  addition  to  the  original  one  at 
Hawkesbury  College.  Four  are  (Conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  others  by  poultry 
associations  or  private  industry. 

Some  time  ago  we  printed  an  article  referring  to  the 
attractive  shrub  found  here  and  there  in  the  edge  of 
woods  and  fields,  variously  known  as  black  alder,  swamp 
holly  and  Christmas  berries.  This  is  ilex  verticillata, 
though  there  are  two  other  varieties  resembling  it. 
It  is  carried  by  nurseries  specializing  in  hardy  native 
shrubs. 
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Farmers  Want  No  Dictator 

Q.  Why  is  the  combination  of  farm  leaders  and 
milk  dealers  working  so  diligently  to  induce  New  York 
dairy  farmers  to  accept  a  Federal  dictator  to  regulate 
the  price  and  distribution  of  milk  in  New  York? 

They  have  fixed  the  prices  of  milk  for  many 
•  years.  Their  right  to  do  so  is  now  protested 
by  producers  who  are  determined  to  recover  their 
inherent  right  of  ownership. 

(1)  If  a  Federal  dictator  can  be  appointed,  he  will 
be  selected  by  the  lords  of  monopoly.  The  dictator 
will  be  subject  to  them.  They  will  be  the  bosses. 

(2)  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  monopo¬ 
lies  in  this  country,  and  it  would  probably  be 
permanent. 

Q.  Why  is  a  combination  of  milk  dealers  called  a 
monopoly  ? 

A.  The  essence  of  monopoly  is  the  power  to  fix 
prices.  This  combination  fixes  the  price  of  milk. 
Hence  it  is  called  a  monopoly. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  a  combination  of  leaders 
and  dealers? 

A.  In  1916  farmers  united  and  fixed  prices  for 
themselves.  Defeated,  Borden's  saw  they  could  not 
win  against  a  united  dairy  organization,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  farmers’  leaders.  The  alliance 
divided  the  farmers  into  groups,  adopted  the  “clas¬ 
sification”  plan  and  Borden's  has  fixed  the  price 
ever  since. 

Q.  Since  the  dealers  have  again  recovered  their 
power  to  fix  prices,  what  is  their  reason  for  bringing 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  picture? 

A.  In  1937  farmers  fought  again,  this  time  in  the 
Legislature,  to  recover  their  right  and  power  to  set 
their  own  price  on  their  own  milk.  The  alliance  in¬ 
troduced  a  bogus  bill  and  promised  it  would  give 
farmers  what  they  wanted.  It  didn't.  Both  bills 
passed.  The  Governor  vetoed  the  farmers’  bill  and 
approved  the  hollow  substitute.  Dairy  farmers  are 
in  rebellion,  and  the  false  leaders  now  admit  that 
they  are  defeated  unless  they  win  new  political 
power.  They  seek  Federal  orders  to  help  them  to 
continue  to  fix  the  price  of  milk  which  farmers 
produce. 

Q.  Will  they  have  the  nerve  to  ask  farmers  to  ap¬ 
prove  their  scheme? 

A.  Yes.  They  have  worked  up  the  plan  in  secret 
just  as  they  did  the  “pooling”  plan  18  years  ago. 
No  one  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  proposed  Federal 
order,  yet  they  have  already  announced  meetings 
as  follows:  Albany,  May  16;  Malone,  May  17;  Syra¬ 
cuse,  May  18 ;  Elmira,  May  19 ;  New  York  City,  May 
20.  At  these  meetings  they  will  lecture  to  farmers 
who  have  had  no  chance  to  read  the  details  of  the 
plan.  It  is,  however,  known  that  it  is  to  be  a  sec¬ 
ond  pool  of  all  milk  of  all  producers,  including  the 
present  pool,  and  farmers  will  pay  for  both  pools 
and  then  more. 

Q.  If  adopted  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  plan? 

A.  (1)  The  big  three  dealers,  Borden,  Sheffield 
and  Dairymen's  League,  are  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  plan  and  they  would  keep  a  flood  of  milk  in 
the  New  York  markets  from  new  fields  of  production 
as  an  excuse  for  low  prices ; 

(2)  It  would  mean  “classification”  for  all  dairy 
farmers ; 

(3)  “Equalization”  requires  that  all  money  be  put 
in  one  “kitty”  and  if  any  one  dealer  economizes,  he 
must  share  his  saving  with  the  extravagant  and 
incompetent  distributors. 

Q.  Who  started  the  equalization  scheme? 

A.  The  Dairymen's  League  officials. 

Q.  Why  do  they  want  it? 

A.  Because  they  have  paid  big  rebates  from  the 
beginning  to  Borden's  and  to  other  dealers.  They 
have  denied  this  in  speech,  in  print,  privately, 
publicly,  but  three  official  reports  prove  they  have, 
and  they  have  now  admitted  it  to  the  auditors. 

Q.  Would  the  scheme  help  the  League  producers? 

A.  It  will  not.  It  will  hurt  them.  No  scheme  de¬ 
vised  by  milk  dealers  will  increase  the  price  of  milk 
to  any  group  of  producers.  A  fair  price  for  League 
producers  would  help  all  producers,  just  as  a  low 
price  to  the  League  group  has  hurt  all.  But  if  all 
producers  received  the  same  basic  price,  low  though 
it  would  be,  this  cause  of  complaint  would  stop  and 
the  League  officials  would  escape  this  criticism.  As 
the  third  largest  dealer  they  also  profit  by  a  low 
price  for  producers. 

Q.  Has  Federal  milk  dictation  been  successful  any¬ 
where? 

A.  No.  It  failed  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  It 
has  been  in  the  courts  in  Boston  for  several  months, 
and  dairy  organizations  are  opposing  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  that  farmers  will  approve 
such  a  scheme? 

A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Why  then  debate  the  issue? 

A.  The  Rogers-AUeu  law  authorizes  delegates 


appointed  by  co-operatives  to  cast  the  votes  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  dealers  control  enough  co-operatives  to 
vote  two-thirds  of  the  producers  for  the  scheme. 
If  that  plan  is  used,  though  every  farmer  in  the 
State  may  be  against  it,  the  co-operative  delegates 
may,  in  the  name  of  farmers,  cast  the  votes,  and  the 
auditors  who  count  the  votes  would  announce  that 
Federal  control  was  approved  by  a  unanimous  farm 
vote ; 

Nothing  is  more  abhorrent  to  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciples  than  this  system  of  multiple  voting  by  mem¬ 
bers  or  delegates.  “No  proxy  vote,”  “one  man  one 
vote’  ’are  time  honored  laws  of  co-operation.  These 
self-appointed  and  self-perpetuated  leaders  have 
polluted  the  laws  with  many  illegal  acts  which 
hamper  farmers  and  favor  themselves  and  dealers, 
but  farmers  cannot  afford  to  test  them  in  the  courts. 
Ir  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  stop  the  adoption  of 
such  laws. 

Q.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  statement  made 
at  the  Bargaining  Agency  office  in  Syracuse  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  papers  that  an  annual  average  of  $2.40 
per  cwt.  for  fluid  milk  and  $2.20  for  cream  has  already 
been  adopted  under  the  proposed  Federal  control? 

A.  The  significance  of  it  is  that  this  group  will 
resort  to  any  trick  to  gain  its  own  purposes.  Since 
there  is  yet  no  Federal  control,  there  could  be  no 
announcement  of  prices.  The  statement  could  only 
be  made  to  mislead  dairy  farmers.  The  trickery  of 
it  is  enough  to  convince  the  most  benighted  that  the 
authors  of  the  statement  are  unworthy  of  trust. 

Q.  Would  farmers  approve  Federal  control? 

A.  No.  New  York  farmers  do  not  want  a  dictator 
of  any  type,  good  or  bad. 

Q.  Have  farmers  lost  faith  in  co-operation? 

A.  No.  But  New  York  farmers  have  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  co-operative  leaders.  They  have  come  to 
see  that  the  centralized  organizations  are  controlled 
entirely  by  leaders  and  dealers.  Farmers  have  no 
control  over  them  and  no  information  to  enable 
them  to  exercise  control.  Therefore,  such  organiza¬ 
tions  are  not  co-operative.  Farmers  want  real  co¬ 
operation  and  that  means  control  by  themselves. 

Q.  Have  farmers  specific  reasons  for  mistrusting 
these  leaders? 

A.  They  usurped  farmers’  authority,  defied  their 
united  orders,  misinformed,  misled  and  deceived 
them.  They  incorporated  themselves  in  an  exclu¬ 
sive  corporation,  by  deceit  induced  farmers  to  grant 
them  unheard-of  privileges  and  abused  their  con¬ 
fidence.  They  went  into  the  milk  business  with 
farmers’  milk  and  farmers’  money.  Government  re¬ 
ports  give  official  proof  of  misleading  information  to 
producers,  rebates  to  dealers,  gross  extravagance, 
intrigues  with  dealers  in  matters  of  milk  prices  and 
breach  of  trust. 

The  proponents  of  this  scheme  have  been  ex¬ 
ploiting  farmers  for  years.  Now  detected  and  ex¬ 
posed,  they  brazenly  appeal  for  new  power  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  plunder  of  old  victims. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Congratulations  on  the  fine  work  you  are  now  doing 
in  exposing  the  New  York  milk  racket  and  corruption 
in  your  handling  of  the  Ernst  &  Ernst  audit  and  At¬ 
torney  General  Bennett’s  report. 

I  suggest  that  all  this  material,  headed  by  the 
article,  “The  Tragedy  of  Milk,”  be  assembled  and 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  by  the  Milk 
Committee  members  and  otherwise  given  out  to  the 
public,  Governor  Lehman  and  the  legislators,  but  espe¬ 
cially  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
producers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

Enthusiastically  I  second  the  suggestion  of  Tom  Pen- 
dell  on  page  277  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  April  9.  I  will  do 
my  small  part  in  helping  this  plan. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  Arthur  w.  richards. 


Columbia  County,  N .  Y.?  Notes 

The  snowstorm  we  had  in  the  second  week  in  April 
did  not  seem  to  do  as  much  damage  as  was  feared  by 
some  when  they  saw  the  snow  falling,  and  we  heard  of 
blizzards  in  other  places  from  the  radio  announcer. 
Some  old-time  farmers  call  such  a  snow  “the  poor  farm¬ 
er's  plaster,”  as  it  helps  a  rye  crop  especially,  for  it 
always  looked  freshened  after  the  snow  melted.  The 
snow  was  about  four  inches  in  some  sections,  and 
lasted  about  a  day,  but  in  sheltered  places  where  the 
sun  did  not  shine  strongly  it  lasted  three  days.  How¬ 
ever.  onions  that  were  showing  through  the  ground  were 
not  harmed  in  our  kitchen  garden,  and  the  radishes  are 
through  along  with  the  early  peas,  none  the  worse  for 
a  snowfall  after  being  planted.  One  garden  planted  on 
April  1  and  called  “April  Fool  Garden,”  is  coming 
along  fine. 

The  apricot  tree  was  the  first  to  show  blossoms  in 
one  section ;  now  the  plum,  pear  and  cherry  are  show¬ 
ing  bloom ;  peach  buds  are  seen ;  crabapple  is  in  tight 
bud  and  apple  trees  are  nearly  ready  to  bud.  Grass  is 
growing  nicely.  Farmers  are  busy  plowing.  Poultry 
growers  are  busy  with  their  hundreds  of  baby  chicks. 
Fruit-growers  are  busy  spraying.  This  is  the  busy 
time  of  year  for  everybody  it  seems. 

Woodchucks  are  very  plentiful;  so  are  the  rabbits  and 
sportsmen  will  have  a  supply  next  Fall  to  hunt.  We 
hear  pheasants  calling ;  also  the  Bob  Whites.  This 
proves  game  will  be  also  plentiful  when  season  opens 
again.  K.  A.  h. 


Monopoly  in  Illicit  Devices 

“The  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  bargaining  agencies 
formed  pursuant  to  the  Rogers-Alien  law  are,  in  effect, 
dictated  by  the  distributors  .  .  .  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  planned  dealer  domination  of  the  Metropolitan 
Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency  is  academic.  Actual 
domination  has  resulted  under  the  price  system.” 
(Pages  3,  54,  and  55  of  Report)  Attorney  General  John 
J.  Bennett,  Jr. 


ACCORDING  to  hilarious  press  releases,  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  strategists  have  persuaded  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  entertain  charges 
against  Gold  Medal  Farms,  Inc.,  of  1157  East  156th 
Street,  New  York.  The  complaint  is  that  Gold 
Medal  induced  its  650  producers  at  Buskirk,  near 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  organize  a  co-operative  and  to  remain 
out  of  the  Bargaining  Agency.  The  complaint  alleges 
that  to  accomplish  this  purpose  “depreciating  and 
scurrilous  statements  were  made,  that  Gold  Medal 
dominates  the  co-operative  and  intimidates  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  astute  strategists  do  not  accuse  Gold 
Medal  of  all  the  things  they  have  been  doing  to 
farmers  and  to  the  industry,  but  all  the  things  they 
accuse  Gold  Medal  of  doing  is  a  small  percentage  of 
the  tricks  and  intrigues  that  they  themselves  have 
practiced  for  several  years. 

An  unexpected  admission  is  that  Gold  Medal 
Farms  has  “a  competitive  advantage  over”  com¬ 
panies  which  deal  with  the  Metropolitan  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Bargaining  Agency.” 

In  the  whole  two  columns  of  propaganda  there  is 
not  a  single  provision  to  safeguard  the  farmer  who 
produces  the  milk.  He  is  treated  as  the  “pawn”  in 
the  play  for  a  complete  monopoly. 

Vulnerable  as  the  strategists  are,  it  is  astonishing 
that  they  should  take  the  risk  of  opening  up  the 
whole  subject  of  dealer-controlled  dairy  co-operatives 
after  Attorney  General  Bennett  has  put  the  brand 
on  their  own  shoulders. 

True  the  political  power  of  the  milk  trust  in  New 
York  has  been  demonstrated,  and  the  Bargaining 
Agency  leaders  are  the  hope  of  the  milk  monopoly’s 
power  to  fix  prices  to  be  paid  farmers  for  milk.  But 
the  boast  that  the  leaders  control  farm  votes  was 
always  a  bluff.  The  cash  contributions  to  campaign 
funds  is  about  all  that  is  left  of  political  pull. 

There  is  therefore  the  possibility  that  the  strate¬ 
gists  have  over-played  their  hands.  The  “bluff” 
may  be  “called.”  If  so,  a  “four-flush”  would  turn 
up  and  the  milk  racket  would  be  over.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may,  as  it  has 
before  in  other  fields,  make  a  full  and  honest  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  dairy  industry  in  New'  York  including 
the  big  dealer-controlled  co-operatives,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  swindle  and  the  Bargaining  Agencies’  duplicity, 
which  might  well  end  the  exploitation  of  milk 
producers. 

Anyway  it  is  some  display  of  nerve  to  ask  the 
Government  to  restrain  an  alleged  imitator  from 
infringing  on  their  illicit  devices  after  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  has  condemned  them. 


March  Milk  Prices 

cash  basic  prices  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201-210-inde  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  March 
are  as  follows  :  Per  Cwt.  Per  Qt. 

Crowley  Milk  Co.  ...  . $1.82  $0.0387 

l  nity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc .  1.80  0383 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.79  0381 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc .  1.77  .0376 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc...  1.465  !o311 


The  League  —  Then  and  Now 

Just  after  I  had  read  your  analysis  of  the  League 
audit  in  the  April  9  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  happened 
to  run  across  an  old.  issue  of  th e  .  Dairy  men’s  League 
Acids,  December  10,  1919,  where  I  found  a  summary  of 
their  1919  operations. 

I  remember  how  the  League  was  criticised  even  then 
for  its  top-heavy  expenses  but  little  did  we  realize  that 
they  had  just  begun  to  spend  dairymen’s  money.  Here 
is  a  comparison  of  some  1919  figures  with  the  1937 
audit : 

In  1919  the  League  handled  27.069.526  cwt.  of  milk 
and  received  a  commission  of  le  per  cwt.,  or  $270,- 
695.26.  Its  total  income  was  $294,274.44.  Expenses 
were  $344,500.  But  in  1937  when  the  League  handled 
less  milk,  25.580,000  cwt.,  expenses  were  $21,500,000. 
Quite  a  difference!  l^c  expense  per  cwt.  against  84c. 
One  could  well  say,  “My,  how  the  child  has  grown  !” 
Very  true,  but  what  about  the  farmer?  In  1919  lie 
a\  eraged  around  $3.85  per  cwt. ;  last  March  he  received 
only  $1.46^4. 

In  1919  salaries,  even  then  too  high,  were  around 
$60,000.  In  1937  they  totaled  $3,935,000. 

I  also  found  a  reported  membership  of  79.224  pro¬ 
ducers  in  November,  1919.  What  is  there  today?  About 
32.000  I  guess,  and  maybe  less  than  that  with  the  large 
withdrawals  last  April  1. 

It’s  not  a  very  nice  picture  but  we  can  be  thankful 
for  one  thing.  It  can’t  last  much  longer  because  there 
won’t  be  enough  milk  to  go  around  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  League  management.  b. 

New  York. 
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Dairymen  find  it  pood 
business  to  talk  silos  with  a 
CRAINE  man.  He  sells  all 
popular  types.  So  he  won’t 
try  to  sell  you  a  concrete 
job  if  a  wood  stave  or  tile 
silo  is  better  suited  to  your 
needs.  He  has  had  a  lot  of 
experience.  You  and  he  can 
talk  over  all  the  differences 
in  kinds  of  silos — and  settle 
on  the  one  that’s  best  for 
you.  Write  to  have  a  Craine 
man  come  to  Bee  you. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

75  Taft  St.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


STEEL  HANDY  BUILDINGS 

For  All  Purposes 
Tool  Houses  —  Workshops 
Pump  Houses,  Storage  Sheds,  etc. 


$56.00 


and  up 


STEEL  GARAGES- $119  and  up 

Shipped  anywhere.  Write  far  information. 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

__801  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  " 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ENJOY  RUNNING  WATER 

FOR  HOUSE  AND  FARM 


WITH  A 


IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF! 


Know  the  convenience  of  run¬ 
ning  water—  under  pressure— day  in  and 
day  out,  all  year  round.  Own  a  Delco 
Pump.  That’s  the  easy,  economical 
way  to  have  plenty  of  water— up  to 
hundreds  of  gallons  an  hour— for 
washing,  baths,  dishes,  in  the  house; 
for  stock,  hotbed  and  garden  and 
other  needs  out  of  doors. 

PRICES  LOWER  THIS  YEARI 
Prices  are  lower  on  some  models  this 
year.  Choose  the  one  that  fills  your 
needs— suits  your  pocketbook.  It  will 
save  enough  to  pay  for  itself— and 
give  you  a  profit  besides!  . . .  Delco 
Pumps  are  available  in  deep  or  shal¬ 
low  well  models—  1 10 
volt  or  32  volt.  See 
your  local  Delco 
Pump  dealer  now  for 
full  particulars. 

Delco  Pump  Model  C -12 

Completely  automatic 
operation — capa¬ 
city  226  gals.  per 
hour— 1 2-gal .  tank 
for  storage  pur¬ 
pose.  This  model 
for  shallow  well 
"k, service. 

>  Low  Price 
Low  Operating  Cost 
A  Long  Life 

j  E*y  Paymeni 
I  Term*—  Ask  yoor 
-L  local  Delco  Pump 
/A  dealer. 

r  UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE  INC. 

I  0  General  Motors  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 
1  *p\  Product  of  General  Motors 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


There  is  a  basic 
cause  back  of  all  ef- 
f  e  c  t  s.  Ruminants 
vary  more  in  weight 
from  day  to  day,  and 
shrink  more  in 

transit  than  other  livestock  because  of 
larger  stomach  storage  capacity  for  un¬ 
digested  feed.  Cattle  have  four  stomachs 
of  which  the  first,  known  as  the  “rumen,” 
might  be  called  the  holding-stomach.  It 
has  an  average  fluid  capacity  in  mature 
cattle,  weighing  from  1,000  to  1.200 
pounds,  of  six  gallons.  There  are  four 
pouch-like  divisions  of  this  stomach.  Its 
total  capacity  for  liquids  and  ingested 
feed  is  over  400  pounds.  Sometimes  a 
steer  on  full  feed  may  get  lazy  or  be 
slightly  “off  feed”  for  a  day  or  two  and 
not  drink  or  take  its  normal  fill.  The 
result  may  be  very  wide  variations  in 
body  weight  within  24  to  48  hours. 
Where  experimental  steers  are  carefully 
weighed  at  the  same  time  each  day,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  two-year-old  steers  on 
full  feed,  weighing  1,000  pounds  and 
over,  to  vary  as  much  as  50  pounds  in 
weight  within  24  hours. 

Stomachs  Adinfinitum 
The  oesophageal  groove  connects  the  ru¬ 
men  with  the  oamsum,  or  third  stomach, 
although  it  is  more  directly  connected 
with  the  reticulum,  or  second  stomach, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “honey¬ 
comb.”  The  solid  food  mixes  with  the 
saliva  and  liquids  of  the  rumen  by  fer¬ 
mentation  and  its  churning  movement. 
This  movement  may  cause  the  formation 
of  hair-balls,  sometimes  found  in  this 
stomach.  Foreign  bodies  most  frequently 
find  lodgement  in  the  riticulum.  Here 
the  deadly  nail,  wire,  glass,  tack  or  other 
object  of  this  nature  may  be  trapped  and 
slowly  but  surely 
produce  fatal  results 
of  a  lingering  char¬ 
acter.  Very  often  we 
receive  inquiries 
about  a  cow  which 
has  no  apparent  dis¬ 
ease  but  which  is 
slowly  wasting  away. 

Frequently  in  such 
cases  a  post-mortem 
shows  she  has  some 
foreign  body  usually 
embedded  in  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  reticu¬ 
lum.  When  properly 
washed,  prepared 
and  pickle  d,  this 
stomach  is  made  in¬ 
to  the  tasty  dish 
known  as  tripe. 

While  the  rumen 
acts  primarily  as  a 
container  for  remas- 


Physiology  and  Feeding 
By  R.  W.  Duck 


ishes,  and  cannot  be 
restored  to  maximum 
physiologic  levels  un¬ 
til  both  body  and 
production  require¬ 
ments  are  again  be- 

ble  of  energetic  contraction  is  specially  ing  continuously  met.  It  pays  to  feed 
noted  by  Colin,  whose  observations  on  the  the  good  cows  an  adequate  ration  to  meet 
physiology  of  the  stomach  in  ruminants  body  and  production  needs 
were  mainly  carried  out  by  means  of  an  Chewing  the  Cud 

opening  m  the  abdominal  wall.  Flourens 

Rumination,  or  the  act  of  chewing  the 
cud,  is  a  normal  functional  requirement 
of  all  ruminants.  If  a  cow  is  sick  from 
any  cause  she  may  cease  to  ruminate.  In 
the  old  days,  and  in  certain  sections  still, 
some  folks  refer  to  this  condition  by  say¬ 
ing  the  animal  has  lost  her  cud.  In  some 
instances  this  is  so  literally  subscribed 
to  that  various  expedients  are  used  to  re¬ 
store  the  supposedly  lost  bolus.  Some¬ 
times  the  poor  old  sick  cow  is  held  and 
a  ball  of  yarn,  twine  or  rag,  covered  with 
grease,  tar  or  some  other  lioped-for-rem- 
edy,  is  forcibly  rammed  down  her  un¬ 
willing  throat.  The  cow  may  recover  in 
spite  of,  but  not  because  of,  the  heroic 
treatment,  in  which  case  the  owner  feels 
a  glow  of  pride  and  is  confident  he  was 
successful  in  restoring  her  cud.  If  rumi¬ 
nants  really  continuously  rechewed  the 
same  old  cud,  it  would  seem  more  desir¬ 
able  in  such  instances  to  supply  old 
Bossy  with  a  pound  or  tvro  of  chewing 
gum. 

The  actual  physiology  of  rumination 


Pridemere  of  Wheatland  2nd  heads 
the  purebred  Aberdeen- Angus  Dancote 
Herd  of  Clapton  C.  Taylor ,  Lawtons, 
Erie  County,  V.  Y.  This  bull  has  an 
enviable  shoiv  record  and  sired  the  1937 
Grand  Champion  4-H  steer  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair,  and  other  premuim  winners. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

"FARM  SANITATION" 

Write  to  Desk  K-39-E  ,  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Defroif,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  sell  Parke,  Davis  products 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

for  Spring  1938  on 

Direct  Factory  Prices 
of  INGERSOLL  PAINTS 

Quality  Proved  by  Use— Since  1842. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  copy  of  Ingersoll 
Paint  Book,  Color  Card,  Prices. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

246  Plymouth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


showed  that  the  reticulum  was  not  es¬ 
sential  to  rumination,  for  he  excised  it  comprises  the  mastication  of  ingested  ma¬ 
in  sheep  and  rumination  was  not  inter-  terial  principally  from  the  rumen  and  to 
fered  with.”  some  extent  from  the  reticulum.  Spas- 

The  third  stomach  in  cattle  is  called  modic  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
the  osmasum.  Its  function  is  stated  muscles  and  diaphram  cause  liquid  from 
to  be  principally  mechanical.  It  is  a  the  reticulum,  and  the  more  solid  mate- 
laminated  organ,  composed  of  powerful  rial  from  the  rumen,  to  be  carried  for- 
muscular  leaves,  and  is  sometimes  com-  ward  up  the  (esophagus  into  the  mouth, 

assisted  by  the 
churning  movements 
of  the  rumen,  which 
gently  brings  some  of 
the  contents  against 
the  lips  of  the  ceso- 
phagal  groove.  The 
funnel  -  shaped  e  x- 
tremity  of  the  oeso¬ 
phagus  contracts  and 
prevents  the  en¬ 
trance  of  any  more 
material  than  that 
required  for  a  given 
bolus  or  cud.  The 
reverse  worm  -  like 
movements  of  the 
oesophagus  conveys 
the  bolus  to  the 
mouth.  These  physio¬ 
logic  actions  require 
about  three  seconds, 
swallowing  and  de¬ 
scending  take  an 


tication  or  rumina-  This  tcas  the  last  cutting  of  Alfalfa  for  1937  on  the  farm  of  H.  M.  Stanley,  Secretary  ave™fe 
tion  physiologists  0f  the  New  York  State  Grange,  near  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  onus,  me  ucm.u 

1  chewing  or  mastica- 


monly  called  the  “manyplies.”  Its  con¬ 
tents  are  dry;  the  liquid  portion  having 
been  squeezed  out  and  then  gravitated 
into  the  fourth  stomach. 


tion  of  the  cud  consumes  from  45  to  55 
seconds. 

The  entire  act  of  rumination,  therefore, 
requires  an  average  of  about  one  minute. 


The  fourth  stomach  is  called  the  abo-  The  next  time  you  are  in  the  barn  after 
masum  and  is  where  true  digestion  oc-  feeding,  and  the  cows  are  contentedly 


state  that  cellulose 

is  digested  to  the  extent  of  over  GO 
percent.  Its  contents  are  normally  alka¬ 
line,  and  in  a  coarsely  ground  liquid  mass. 

There  is  also  some  digestive  action  on  the 
other  feed  nutrients.  In  young  cattle 

most  digestion  occurs  in  the  true  or  fourth  -  - —  -  -  -  -  -  --  .  „  . 

stomach,  called  the  abomasum.  This  is  curs.  It  connects  directly  with  the  intes-  chewing  their  cuds,  it  will  be  of  interest 
probably  the  basic  reason  calves  tend  to  tines.  It  is  in  this  stomach  of  the  calf  to  watch  the  process  and  time  ^  *  °" 

scour  and  go  off  feed  more  readily  than  that  rennin  is  found,  which  acts  as  a  tice  the  passage  of  tlm  bolus  up  t  e 
older  cattle.  milk-curdling  ferment.  Here  also  the  wind-pipe;  it  can  he  plainly  seen;  keep 

In  his  excellent  book  on  “Veterinary  gastric  juice  is  produced  and  enzymes  the  watch  oil  her  and  note  the  time  until 
Physiology,”  Smith  states,  in  part :  “El-  secreted  w’hicli  act  on  the  various  nutri-  she  swallows  and  the  descent  is  com- 
lenberger  is  of  opinion  that  the  reticu-  cuts  to  convert  them  in  proper  form  for  pleted.  In  just  a  few  seconds  up  w  ill 
lum  regulates  the  passage  of  food  from  assimilation  for  the  later  production  of  come  another  cud  to  undergo  the  same 
the  first  to  the  third  compartment,  and  animal  tissue,  milk,  wool,  bodily  energy,  process.  It  is  one  of  nature’s  mos  tinter- 
from  the  rumen  to  the  oesophagus.  Iu  heat  and  reproduction.  Stored  energy,  in  esting  phenomena.  On  this  time  basis 
transferring  the  contents  of  the  rumen  to  the  form  of  body  fat,  may  suffice  for  vary-  we  can  easily  compute  the.  aveiage  time 
the  masum,  the  reticulum  contracts  and  ing  periods  depending  on  the  condition  of  needed  for  a  cow  to  remasticate  her  teed, 
forces  the  material  into  the  open  oesapha-  the  animal  to  maintain  production  but,  Let  us  assume  she  weighs  1,(X)U  poum.s. 
geal  groove.  That  the  reticulum  is  capa-  with  their  depletion,  production  dimin-  is  in  good  condition  and  is  producing  -1 


There  Herefords  are  owned  by  Wilfred  Pion,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  County,  V.  Y.,  who  is  successfully  bleeding  and  fatten¬ 
ing  calves  for  the  beef  market  from  his  Hereford  herd. 
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SWINE  /.  1 

From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tei.  1085 
dome  New  England’s  Finest  Feeding  Pigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed.  6-7  wks.  $4.50;  8-9  wks.  $5.00: 
10  wks  extras  $5.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deM  at^ll  times.  _ 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds.  P.  China’s,  Berks.  Durocs,  Chesters. 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  Please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs,  $4.00;  8  weeks, 
$5  30  lbs.,  $6;  40  lbs.,  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  service  boars  of  select  breeding,  immunized  for 
cholera,  ready  for  heavy  service.  Cross  your  sows  on 
these  fine  young  boars,  it  will  increase  your  litters  and 
strengthen  the  vitality  of  your  pigs.  A  fine  lot  of  bred 
gilts  due  to  fan-ow  in  March  and  April.  8  weeks  old 
pigs  after  March  15th.  Pamphlet  and  Prices  on  request. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

REG.  BERKSHIRES  IS££ 

March  Pigs.  Easy  feeding  type.  Crated.  Write  - 

DAVID  B.  SHELLY,  Route  2,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS,  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.00 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.50 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in¬ 
oculation,  35o  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL.  Russell  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P.  S. — In.  lots  of  two  or  more. 

DEPENDABLE  PICS  .  .  . 

Chester.  White,  O.  I.  C.,  Yorkshire  crossed.  Chester  Berk¬ 
shire.  Poland.  Duroc,  Hampshire  crosses;  6.  8.  10.  12 
weeks  old.  Ship  2  or  more  at  $4.50,  $5.  $5.50,  $6.  $6.50 
ea.  Triple  vaccination  if  desired  50c  ea.  Selected  young 
Ixi ars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all  ages. 
Chas  Davis,  Residence  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

WALTER  LUX  J|«  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-White*  cros*  or  the  Berkshire-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

6-7  wks.  old,  S4.25  each,  8  to  9  wks.  old,  S4.50  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  .  .  . 

Registered — purebred  farrowed  from  out- 
standing  sows  early  March.  Fine  young  breed- 
ing  boars.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS  Midlothian,  Virginia 

nilDnC  DA  ADC  Several  fancy  Durocs,  8 
UUKUL  D  U  J\  lx  J  months  old,  weighing 
175-200.  CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

n  i  p  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  eaeh.  Unre- 
U.  1.  U.  lated  pairs,  *20.  It.  HILL,  SEBiECA  FALLS,  N-Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  October  thoroughbred  Berkshire  pigs. 

J  WALTER  BRENDLE.  -  LITTLESTOWN.  PA. 

REG  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N,  SCIPI0  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  | 

REGISTERED  COLLIES 

Pups  all  ages.  Loyal  guards.  Natural  drivers. 

MAINEWOODS'  KENNELS  •  LISBON  FALLS,  MAINE 

IRISH  TERRIER  PUPS 

Game,  Lovable.  MARIAN  FOX,  Limerick,  New  York 

DOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
U  Males,  $10.:  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  Hlghgate  Center,  Vermont 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  2  months  old.  Dandies, 
males,  $10;  females,  $5.  Special  price  on  litter  lots. 

O.  H.  RILEY.  -  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 

-miREBRF,D  COCKF.lt  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

B  Non-ltegistered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  heel  driving  stock. 
Males  $5,  Females  $2.50.  Have  two  ready  to  start 
work  at  $7.  A.  CHUBB,  RANDOLPH,  N.  Y. 

FARM  DOGS  -  Pets,  Hunting  Dogs,  Puppies, 

$2.50  up.  Stamp.  Blue  Ribbon  Kennels,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  £SK 

GREAT  DANES  —  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies,  all 
ages.  FARMH0LM.  NEW  PALTZ.  NEW  YORK 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
U  dies.  BARLOW  FARM,  SUGAR  GROVE.  PENNA. 

/«REAT  DANE  POPPIES— thoroughbred,  fawns  and 
VI  brindles.  J03EPH  PROZELLER,  Monsey,  New  York 

ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  —  Eligible  to  registry.  *25. 
C  EDGEWOOD  FARM.  -  TROY,  PENNA. 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thotford,  Vt. 

BOSTON  BULL  DOG  PUPS— Registered,  pretty,  $10 
to  $20.  NORA  KLINE  -  West  Leesport,  Pn. 

GOATS  .%  | 

PUREBRED  SAANEN  BUCK  KIDS  —  offered  at  re¬ 
duced  prices  if  taken  while  under  2  months  old. 
Descriptions  and  prices  sent  upon  request. 

MEADOW  RIDGE  GOAT  DAIRY  -  DERBY,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Entire  herd  purebred  Toggenburgs.  four 
and  five-quart  milkers.  Sacrifice  for  good  homes. 

MODERN  GOAT  DAIRY  -  M0NTVALE,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 

\\ j  a  MTm  I  600  rabbits  per  month— 

W  AIN  1  Lli  *  1  U>s.  and  over,  either  sex,  any 

isii  s  •  breed,  premium  paid  year 

round.  H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Any  quantity,  at  once.  Will  pay  60c  each,  delivered. 
Nine  to  fifteen  ounces.  Payments  prompt. 

ROCKLAND  FARM,  -  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

8  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES,  not  bred. 
LEROY  C.  BOWER  -  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Lambs  old  enough  to  wean,  quote  mice 

C  O  D.  JORDEN,  Box  625,  Farmingdale,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


pounds  of  3.5-pereent  milk.  Her  daily 
feed  requirements  would  be  an  average  of 
10  pounds  of  good  quality  hay,  30  pounds 
of  silage,,  or  if  silage  was  not  used  20 
pounds  of  hay,  and  seven  pounds  of  con¬ 
centrates.  The  average  weight  of  a  bolus 
is  about  three  ounces,  with  a  probable 
average  moisture  content  of  about  50  per¬ 
cent  or  higher.  Allowing  for  the  moist¬ 
ure  there  is  a  mixed  weight  in  the  rumen 
of  between  1,000  and  1.500  ounces,  which 
would  need  from  five  to  eight  hours  of 
rumination. 

Pea  vine  Vs.  Corn  Silage 

Availability,  palatability  and  quality 
are  the  farm  determining  factors  as  to 
what  and  how  much  to  feed  a  given  group 
of  livestock.  Peavines  and  pods  are 
available  in  many  sections  where  can¬ 
neries  are  located.  At  some  of  the  vinery 
stations  the  refuse  is  piled  in  stacks  and 
undergoes  fermentation  and  the  ensiling 
process.  In  some  cases  those  delivering 
to  the  canneries  may  purchase  the  silage 
if  they  so  desire.  Compared  with  corn 
silage  it  is  somewhat  higher  in  moisture 
and  digestible  protein,  but  slightly  lower 
in  total  digestible  nutrients.  In  a  double 
reversal  plan  of  feeding  dairy  cows  at  the 
Wisconsin  Station  peavine  silage  was 
found  to  be  worth  91  percent  as  much  as 
corn  silage.  If  corn  silage  was  valued  at 
.$5  per  ton,  peavine  silage  would  be  worth 
$4.55  per  ton  used  with  comparable  feeds. 
The  Wisconsin  Station  also  fed  groups  of 
steers  from  an  initial  weight  of  about  650 
pounds  to  a  final  average  weight  of  1,070 
pounds  for  all  lots  comparing  peavine 
silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  with  Alfalfa  hay 
as  the  sole  roughage,  and  another  group 
receiving  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage. 
The  average  daily  ration  consumed  by  the 
steers  during  the  175  days’  feeding  pe¬ 
riod  was  the  same  in  all  three  groups 
for  shelled  corn,  which  figured  to  13.2 
pounds;  this  was  supplemented  with  one 
pound  of  cottonseed  meal  in  the  Alfalfa 
hay  and  peavine  groups,  and  1%  pounds 
with  the  corn  silage  steers.  The  Alfalfa 
hay  alone  steers  consumed  8.8  pounds  of 
hay  daily ;  the  corn  silage  group  11.6 
pounds  of  silage  and  5.6  pounds  of  hay ; 
the  peavine  silage  steers  an  average  of 
12.6  pounds  of  silage  and  5.4  pounds  of 
bay. 

It  required  562  pounds  of  shelled  corn, 
43  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal.  230  pounds 
of  Alfalfa  hay  and  535  pounds  of  peavine 
silage  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 
These  steers  were  fed  during  the  Winter 
of  1931-32.  Feed  costs  then  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Shelled  corn  at  46c  per  bushel, 
cottonseed  meal  at  $25.25  per  ton,  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  at  $15,  corn  silage  at  $3.50,  and 
peavine  silage  at  $2  per  ton.  The  total 
cost  to  produce  100  pounds’  gain  with  the 
peavine  silage  fed  steers  Was  $7.40.  Hogs 
were  used  to  follow  the  steers  in  the  lots. 
With  live  weight  hogs  valued  at  only 
$3.25  per  cwt.,  they  returned  a  pork 
credit  of  $1.72  per  steer  which,  based  on 
the  411  pounds  total  gain  per  head  of 
this  group,  made  their  net  feed  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $7  per  cwt.  gain. 

Creep  Feeding  Calves 

Sni-A-B  Farms,  located  near  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  noted  for  the  practical  con¬ 
structive  experimental  beef  breeding  and 
feeding  tests  it  has  inaugurated  and  con¬ 
ducted.  Their  breeding  program  is  based 
on  the  continued  use  of  good  registered 
Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls  bred  to  ordinary 
stockyard  cows  and  their  resultant  off¬ 
spring.  Their  experiments  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Missouri,  have  shown  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  practice  of 
creep  feeding  calves  is  highly  satisfactory 
when  creep  fed  a  ration  of  eight  parts 
shelled  corn  and  one  part  cottonseed  meal, 
by  weight.  The  calves  follow  their  dams 
on  pasture.  It  is  important  that  the 
creeps  be  located  in  places  frequented  by 
the  cow  herd  if  this  system  is  used. 

In  one  of  their  creep  feeding  tests 
shelled  corn  was  compared  with  ground 
corn,  and  also  the  addition  of  one  part 
Alfalfa-molasses  feed  to  these  basal  corn 
rations  supplementing  the  cottonseed  meal 
in  the  proportion  mentioned.  A  summary 
of  the  data  shows  that  in  the  total  feed¬ 
ing  period  of  336  days,  from  June  23, 
1931.  to  May  24,  1932,  which  included 
their  creep  fed  nursing  period  of  140  days 
the  greatest  average  gain  per  head  of 
683.4  pounds  was  made  by  the  ground- 
corn-cottonseed  meal  calves.  However, 
this  was  only  20  pounds  more  than  the 
average  for  the  shelled  corn  group,  with 
greater  preparation  cost.  The  addition 
of  Alfalfa-molasses  decreased  total  aver¬ 
age  gains  for  an  average  in  both  shelled 
and  ground  corn  groups  by  28.9  pounds 
per  head,  and  decreased  returns  per  steer 
after  paying  feed  cost  on  a  similar  com¬ 
parison  of  $5.60.  The  highest  return  per 
steer  above  feed  cost  was  in  the  group 
fed  shelled  corn,  eight  parts,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  one  part,  by  weight,  which 
amounted  to  $22.6S  per  head. 


THAT  NEW  LOADER 


•  Four  of  my  cows,  fed  “X”  (  ******  * 
feed,  gave  3745  lbs.  of  milk  /$P*Ef] 
in  30  days.  I  then  switched  / ®  „ 
my  entire  herd  to  (  » 

RED  ROSE  24  DAIRY  FEED  Web 

(which  cost  less)  and  the  ^  ^ 

same  four  cows  gave 
3947  lbs.  in  30  days— a  /  V 
gain^of  202  lbs.!  VJ| 

(Name  on  request)  c\ 

•PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  CARRY 


CERTAINLY  SPEEDS 
UP  HAYING,  SAM. 


Red  Rose  Profits  Buy  New  Hay  Loader 


JOHN  w.  &  SONS 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

SALES  OFFICES:  MILLS: 

LANCASTER,  PA.*  CIRCLEVILLE,  O.  LANCASTER,  PA.-YORK,  PA.'CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 


ANDERSON  PORTABLE  MILKERS 

No  installing  —  Plug 
into  any  lamp  socket 
and  milk  one  to  four 
cows  at  a  time.  Metal 
arch  allows  free  pass¬ 
age  of  operator  and 
keeps  tubes  clean. 
Fast,  extremely  sim¬ 
ple.  sanitary,  highly 
developed,  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  durable. 
Also  electric  head  pipe 
line  outfits.  You  must 
be  satisfied  they  are 
the  best  obtainable  or  no  sale.  Patented  and  pending. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Builders  of  High  Grade  Milkers  for  Over  20  Years. 


AYRSHIRES 


Grazers 


Ayrshires  make  most  4% 
milk  from  an  acre  of  grass 

Write  for  literature 
and  list  of  breeders 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 
9G  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

T 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS  CATTLE 

We  are  offering  at  this  time  a  few  choice  bulls 
and  heifers.  These  cattle  are  real  foundation 
material  for  the  man  wanting  quality  Angus  of 
the  Better  kind.  Priced  so  you  can  afford  them. 
Herd  Federally  Accredited. 

BETHEL  FARM  Inc., 

PINE  PLAINS,  (DUTCHESS  CO.)  NEW  YORK 


ANGUS  VC*0  W  S 

Bred  or  with  calf  at  foot.  Will  sell  singly  or  the  lot. 
For  sale  at  beef  prices. 

I.  G.  LYON  -  B00NT0N,  N.  J. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FA11MS  -  WORTOS,  Ml). 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  7  mos.  old,  thick,  low  set  sons  of 

B|||  |  ©  Prideraere  of  Wheatland  -,  1st 

U  L»  L.  O  prize  bull  at  Okla.,  Tex.  and  N.  Y. 
State  Fairs.  CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  New  Torn 


PAD  C  II  r  8  Commercial  Angus  Cows, 
•T  w XV  9/m.LiI-i  5  Calves,  1  Keg.  Angus  Hull. 
H,  B.  ELMENDORF,  FORT  EIVEIN,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  bred,  T.  B.  and  Blood- Tested 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs. 
of  4.1%  milk  in  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

E.  H.  FOSTER,  nbeawr^rNk 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALE 
125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


George  E.  Page  Dispersal 

SATURDAY,  MAY  7,  1938 

Accredited  and  Federally  negative.  Sale  at  farm  in 
village  of  Troy,  Bradford  County,  Pa.  Herd  averaging 
about  40  lbs.  a  day.  shewing  a  3.63%  fat  average. 
All  fresh  or  heavy  springers.  A  few  nice  bulls. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Sales  Mgr..  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


225  REGISTERED  CATTLE 

At  Auction 

93rd  Sale,  in  Pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison 
County,  S'.  Y. 

TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY 

MAY  10-11,  1938 

Accredited,  negative  to  blood-test.  Mastitis 
charts,  and  vaccinated  for  shipping  fever. 

100  Cows  and  Heifers,  fresh  or  due  at  sale 
time. 

60  Yearling  Heifers,  bred  and  open,  right 
ready  to  turn  intot  pasture  and  let  grow 
into  money. 

25  Bulls  ready  for  service,  from,  good  rec¬ 
ord  dams. 

40  Young  Heifer  Calves,  of  much  promise. 

Send  now  for  catalog  and  details  to — • 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


.*.  HEREFORDS 


Brookvale  Farm  Herefords 

Four  yearling  bulls  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  sired 
by  WHR  bulls;  one  long  yearling  by  Windsor  Domino 
2,  a  real  show  prospect.  TWelve  young  cows,  several 
with  calves  by  side  and  bred  again;  three  yearling 
heifers.  Write  for  sale  list  or  come  and  see  this  good 
group  of  cattle. 

W.  E.  CARTER.  SUPT.  -  WINDSOR.  MASS. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

“The  Good  Kind” 

No  better  selection  in  America.  Come  to  see  them 
now  and  be  convinced.  Priced  to  sell.  Teams  to 
responsible  parties.  Will  deliver  any  place  in.  United 
States,  or  to  the  Canadian  border. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  M I DDLEFI  ELD.  OHIO 

35  miles  east  of  Cleveland  on  Route  No.  87. 


SUFFOLK  STALLIONS 

Our  1937  International  Champions  at  Stud. 
All  chestnut  color.  We  are  the  largest  breeders  of  the 
largest  Suffolks.  Prices  reasonable. 

DONEGAL  FARM,  F.  C.  Conner,  Phone  47-M  2.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


At  Stud  Percheron  Stallions 

Grand  Champion  LOCARNO,  imported,  grey,  fee 
$50.00:  CAVALIER  II.  EGOTIST  and  LAGOS  breed¬ 
ing,  fee  $25.00;  K.ONCARCALYPS,  the  breed's  greatest 
living  sire — closed  book.  Only  blood  tested  mares  ac¬ 
cepted  for  service.  MADREY  FARM.  Brewster.  N.  Y. 


AT  STUD—  Registered  Belgian  Stallions 

one  imported  Sorrel  with  light  mane  and  tail;  one  Am¬ 
erican  bred  Roan;  also  a  few  choice  imported  mares  for 
sale.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


PAD  CAI  P  Purebred  BELGIAN  STALLION. 

VIA  UrlLL  Farceur  Breeding.  Ready  for 
service.  For  particulars  write— 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight  fBXa^r\ndor  p3e^f^ri! 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton.  Iowa 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


and  Short  Horn  cattle 
good  as  money  can  buy. 
Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Dellii  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  price*.  Apply  at  once. 


VAVUVWVVVVWAVVWWAW 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  ami 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St„  N.  Y 
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AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

It  pays  to  be  careful 
and  it  pays  to  keep  your 
car  insured  in  Merchants 
Mutual. 

Ask  the  man  who  has 
had  an  accident. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

M.  S.  TREMAINE  C.  W.  BROWN 

Chr.  of  Board  President 

SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


INTEREST 
from  Day 
of  Deposit 
Com¬ 
pounded 
Quarterly 


Send  for 
FREE 
Booklet, 
“Banking 
by  Mail 
for  Profit 


Get  a  free  copy  of  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail  for 
Profit".  Gives  many  helpful  facts  about 
saving.  Tells  how  you  can  bank  by 
mail;  how  to  give  your  savings  every 
advantage  of  modern  safeguards;  how 
to  increase  them  through  interest  com¬ 
pounded  quarterly.  Send  the  coupon 
TODAY  for  FREE  copy.  No  obligation. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
HOME  Savings  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  your  banking 
by  mail  booklet. 

30 

Name _ 


A  ci  d  r  e  ;i  s 


City. 


.State. 


THE  FARMER’S  CHOICE 


Rowers 


BRASSY 


1¥slickers 

&  suits  and  hats 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  L 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  boston,  mass. 


WORK  TO  BE  DONE  AT  HOME 

Women  as  independent  contractors  to  do  crocheting  of 
Infant’s  Sacques  and  Bonnets.  Steady  worl<.  Apply 

VANi  WAGENEN-SAGER,  INC.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tuh,  Pedestal 
Basin.  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  10. 

SCHLOSSMAN,  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


IDEAL  PHOTOS 


25o  per  roll,  finished  with 
rounded  corner  prints.  Cou¬ 
pon  and  snapshot  folder  free  with  initial  order. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  BOX  2255,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


RUT  I  DEVELOPED  and  S  Guaranteed  Prints,  In- 
Ivv/ljLicluding  two  enlargements.  25e  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA,  MINNESOTA 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 


ROLL  DEVELOPED.  8  brilliant  Padeproof  Yelox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


RUT  I  DEVELOPED.  16  Guaranteed  Prints . 25o 

IvUuLi  SMART  PHOTO  -  WINONA,  MINN. 


Strawberry  Jam 


Today,  at  lunch,  the  puffy  rolls, 
The  salad,  new  peas  and  lamb, 
Weren’t  such  a  treat  to  me  as  one 
Small  jar  of  strawberry  jam! 


Then  we  unhooked  the  pantry  door 
And  found  a  little  jar, 

For  “maybe  I  was  hungry,  dear,” 
As  children  always  are. 


With  jam,  I  am  a  child  again. 

One  long-ago  June  day, 

When  Mother  took  me  to  a  farm 
That  lay  “up  West  Hill  way.” 

There  Mrs.  Crandall,  dressed  in  blue, 
Brought  out  a  tiny  chair, 

And  from  the  attic  came  a  doll 
With  tightly  braided  hair. 


She  cut  an  end  from  crusty  bread 
And  spread  it  from  a  pat 
Of  golden  butter  newly  churned, 

And  then,  right  after  that, 

She  told  how  thick  the  berries  grew 
Under  the  Summer  sky, 

To  store  up  sweetness  just  for  jam 
For  children  such  as  I ! 

Josephine  Bleeeker. 


Every  Day  Is  Mother’s  Day 

What  does  Mother  mean  to  you?  And 
what  are  you  doing  to  show  her  how 
much  she  means  to  you?  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  helping  her  do  the  housework 
on  Mother’s  Day  pleases  her  half  as 
much  as  it  would  if  you'd  say  lovely 
things  to  her,  give  her  compliments  right 
from  your  heart.  Have  confidence  in 
your  mother  and  don't  be  afraid  to  tell 
her  everything  from  your  troubles  to  your 
joys.  That’s  what  I  want  more  than 
anything — just  to  have  my  children  come 
to  me  with  their  confidence.  I'm  going 
to  try  and  not  scold  when  the  undesirable 
thing  is  whispered  in  my  ears,  but  I 
shall  explain  and  tell  them  what  is  right, 
at  the  same  time  getting  their  viewpoint. 
When  they  ask  me  a  question  I  hope  to 
answer  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Every 
day  should  be  a  Mother's  Day,  and  the 
day  set  aside  for  her  should  be  the  day 
your  entire  attention  is  given  her. 

When  you  go  with  your  mother  to 
church  or  any  other  place  in  public, 
show  her  that  you  are  proud  of  her.  In¬ 
troduce  your  friends  to  her ;  it  will  make 
her  feel  friendly  toward  them. 

Sometimes,  we  are  ashamed  of  our 
mothers.  Their  hands  are  so  rough  and 
toil  worn,  their  clothes  are  old,  and  they 
have  little  oddities  we  are  afraid  people 
will  notice  and  comment  on.  Let  us  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  hands  that  were 
marred  in  doing  our  work,  or  of  the 
clothes  she  wears. 

Little  remembrances  now  and  then  will 
make  Mother  happy — invite  her  friends. 
A  box  of  candy,  a  photo  of  her  grand¬ 
children,  flowers,  a  dress  you  know  she 
would  like,  a  permanent  wave,  a  necklace, 
or  anything  you  can  spare,  such  as  eggs, 
cream,  a  chicken  or  piece  of  beef  or  pork, 
vegetables  from  your  garden,  some  mince¬ 
meat,  or  any  one  of  numerous  other  ar¬ 
ticles  that  will  let  her  know  you  love  her. 

MRS.  L.  V.  c. 


Tourists  Rooms 

If  you  are  thinking  about  using  a  spare 
room  or  two  for  tourists  this  Summer, 
there  are  two  principle  things  to  remem¬ 
ber — comfort  and  cleanliness. 

By  the  time  the  average  motorist  and 
his  family  begin  to  look  for  a  good  place 
to  stay  over  night  they  are  getting  tired 
and  a  good  bed  and  good  bathing  facili¬ 
ties  have  much  more  appeal  than  elabo¬ 
rate  furnishings. 

At  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  a  model  tourist  room  was 
shown  which  seemed  to  us  to  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  over-night  guests. 

The  double  bed  had  a  very  comfortable 
mattress  and  spring,  an  extra  blanket  and 
an  attractive,  washable  spread.  A  simple 
rug.  easily  taken  up  for  cleaning,  covered 
part  of  the  painted  floor.  Crisp  muslin 
curtains  at  the  window,  a  chiffonier  with 
ample  drawer  space,  mirror  and  needed 
equipment  on  top,  together  with  two 
chairs  and  a  suit  case  rack  completed  the 
furnishings.  Add  a  good  supply  of  towels 
and  no  over-night  guest  could  ask  for 
more.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  have 
a  dark  window  shade  under  the  light  one 
(for  the  benefit  of  the  late  sleepers),  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  room  gets  the  early  morn- 
ing  sun,  but  it  need  not  be  drawn  when 
the  room  is  not  in  use.  c.  b.  w. 


Home  Uses  for  Feed  Bags 

Feed  bags  are  used  in  many  ways  by 
the  farmer’s  wife.  Here  is  a  way  the 
farmer  can  use  them.  I  stitch  three  bags 
down  the  middle  lengthwise.  Now  stitch 
the  three  bags  together  at  the  sides.  Fill 
these  six  pockets  with  pine  needles,  leaves 
or  whatever  is  convenient  and  use  the 
resulting  pad  to  cover  cold-frame  or  hot¬ 
bed.  Sew  across  the  open  end,  of  course, 
to  keep  the  material  from  falling  out. 

s.  c.  B. 


Beauty  For  Your  Home 


6037  —  Gay  tea  towels  to  add  color  to  tlie 
kitchen  in  the  simplest  of  stitchery!  Do  the 
large  fruit  in  applique  or  outline  stitch  and 
let  the  cross-stitch  (four  and  eight-to-tlie- 
inch)  give  the  finishing  touch.  Make  them 
for  the  bride-to-he  hut  here’s  fair  warning, 
you'll  want  to  keep  them  yourself.  The  pat¬ 
tern  contains  a  transfer  pattern  of  six 
motifs  averaging  4x10  inches  and  the  ap¬ 
plique  pattern  pieces;  color  suggestions;  ma¬ 
terial  requirements;  illustrations  of  stitches. 

Price  of  these  patterns  10c  each.  Send  all 
order  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern 
Dept.,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1659  —  Here’s  a  stunning 
and  easy-to-piece  quilt  — 
small  fans  joined  to  form 
a  circle — just  the  thing  to 
use  up  all  those  bright 
prints  you’ve  “hated  to 
throw  away.”  Pattern 
contains  accurate  pattern 
pieces;  a  diagram  of 
block  which  serves  as  a 
guide  for  placing  the 
patches  and  suggests  con¬ 
trasting  materials,  com¬ 
plete,  simple  instructions 
for  cutting,  sewing  and 
finishing;  a  yardage  chart; 
diagram  of  quilt  to  help 
arrange  blocks  for  single 
and  double-bed  size. 


May  7,  1998 

This  and  That 

“Could  any  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscribers  help  me  in  finding 
where  I  could  obtain  a  quilt  pattern 
called  the  ‘Log  Cabin,’  also  sometimes 
called  ‘The  White  House  Steps.’ — Miss 

A.  B.  ir. 

* 

Tiie  Schools’  Motion  Picture  Commit¬ 
tee  recently  approved  the  following  mo¬ 
tion  pictures :  To  the  Victor ;  A  Slight 
Case  of  Murder ;  The  Adventures  of 
Chico;  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper;  The 
Adventures  of  Marco  Polo ;  Bringing  Up 
Baby ;  In  Old  Chicago ;  Victoria  the 
Great. 


Rural  Life  Sunday 

In  the  news  notes  from  Onondaga 
County  4-H  clubs,  there  are  some  good 
suggestions  as  to  the  part  that  4-H  hoys 
and  girls  can  take  in  the  services  of 
Rural  Life  Sunday,  which  is  May  22. 
They  might  attend  church  together  in 
uniform;  decorate  the  church  with  flow¬ 
er;  act  as  ushers;  sing  one  or  more  ap¬ 
propriate  songs.  No  doubt  the  pastors  of 
all  the  churches  will  he  glad  to  give  local 
4-H  groups  recognition  at  such  services. 


National  Crochet  Contest 

Many  of  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
announcement  of  a  National  crochet  con¬ 
test,  open  to  all  women  who  win  first 
prize  in  any  1938  local,  county  or  State 
fair  crochet  contest.  Cash  prizes  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,200  will  be  awarded  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  next  November.  The  first 
prize  winner  will  receive  $250  in  cash,  a 
three-day  all-expense  trip  to  New  York 
and  the  title  “National  Crochet  Cham¬ 
pion.”  There  are  140  other  cash  awards, 
and  we  know  that  some  of  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  last  year  used  Rural  New-Yorker 
designs.  If  you  will  check  back  over 
the  needlecraft  patterns  shown  during  the 
last  year  you  will  get  some  good  sugges¬ 
tions.  c.  b.  w. 


More  Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners 

“My  hobby  is  gardening  and  I  am  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  flowers  and  berries.  I 
have  been  exchanging  flowers  for  several 
years  by  means  of  State  Bulletin  and  I 
have  some  very  dear  friends  I  have  made 
through  this  correspondence  in  other 
States.”  mrs.  D.  ii.  g. 

“I  am  greatly  interested  in  handicraft 
work.  I  do  like  to  dry  flowers  for  home 
decoration,  rug-making  and  other  handi¬ 
craft  work.”  MRS.  J.  M. 

“I  myself  am  looking  for  something 
new  to  make  for  home,  family  or  friends, 
also  mission  work.  I  am  now  making 
gloves,  pocketbook  to  match,  for  Spring; 
a  rabbit  for  my  granddaughter;  things 
made  with  wool  for  mission  work ;  booties 
for  a  new  baby.  I  will  be  glad  to  ex¬ 
change  any  of  them.”  [This  reader  sent 
us  an  interesting  design  and  directions  for 
baby’s  first  shoes. — Eds.]  mrs.  g.  ii. 

“I  am  much  interested  in  the  making 
of  hooked  rugs,  quilts  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  all  kinds  of  embroidery  and  sewing. 
I  also  like  to  try  new  recipes  in  cooking. 
I  would  love  to  meet  other  women  in  this 
way  also.”  mbs.  j.  d. 

“My  mother  and  I  are  much  interested. 
Her  chief  interest  is  in  bed  quilts.  Mine 
is  rugs  woven  on  a  loom.  There  are  lots 
of  other  things  we  like  to  do  and  know 
about.”  MRS.  L.  A.  G. 

“Some  of  the  loveliest  friendships  I  en¬ 
joyed  were  started  in  this  manner.  And 
handwork  is  truly  a  common  bond  among 
women.”  mrs.  b.  n. 

“I  have  yellow  tigridia  with  red  cen¬ 
ters.  I  would  like  to  trade  a  dozen  for 
red  with  yellow  centers.  I  have  also  a 
lot  of  amaryllis  bulblets  I  will  trade  for 
regal  lily  bulblets,  or  madonna  bulblets. 
I  have  other  plants,  perennial  and  an¬ 
nuals,  I  will  trade.”  mrs.w.  g. 

“Yes,  by  all  means.  I  will  be  so  very 
much  delighted  to  exchange  flower  seeds 
and  correspond  with  women  everywhere. 
I  feel  we  all  can  be  benefited  by  such  an 
acquaintance  and  create  a  lasting^  friend¬ 
ship  and  learn  to  know  what  our  sister 
readers’  hobbies  are  as  well  as  stating  our 
own.”  MISS  L.  L. 

“I  am  a  woman  who  likes  to  exchange 
flowers  with  anyone.”  mrs.  ii.  m. 

“I  live  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Ohio,  but  would  like  to  hear  from  people 
in  the  New  England  States  or  other  parts 
away  from  my  home  to  get  the  different 
slants  on  life.  I  like  quilting,  fancy  work, 
flowers,  home  keeping,  enjoy  hearing 
about  the  country  where  others  live.” 

MRS.  G.  f.  s. 
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Window  Shades 

When  window  shades  commence  to 
wear  ont,  remove  from  roller,  turn  end 
for  end.  Hem  new  end  and  finish  like 
before.  Tack  worn  end  on  roller  and 
you  will  have  a  new  window  shade  that 
will  last  several  years  again. 

If  the  spring  is  run  down  in  the  cur¬ 
tain  shade,  take  a  table  fork  or  button 
hook,  wind  the  flat  piece  of  the  shade  end. 
Be  careful  not  to  let  loose  until  it  is 
sufficiently  wound.  Now  take  a  tooth¬ 
pick  or  crochet  hook  and  put  the  little 
hooks  in  the  little  slots  until  they 
hold. 

There  are  many  ways  to  make  shades 
for  your  kitchen  or  bathroom  or  even 
bedroom.  Remove  the  green  shade  from 
the  roller  and  make  your  curtain  the  same 
size  as  the  green  shade.  For  kitchen  or 
bathroom  you  might  use  oilcloth,  paint¬ 
ing  a  design  on  the  bottom.  A  good  sun- 
fast  heavy  cretonne,  Indian  Head  in  a 
cretonne  pattern,  chintz  or  glazed  cre¬ 
tonne  is  also  good.  Put  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  hem  on  each  side.  Scallop  the 
bottom,  preferably  a  larger  scallop  in  the 
center  and  smaller  ones  on  the  sides. 
Run  a  tuck  about  six  inches  above  the 
scallops,  in  which  to  run  the  stick.  Either 
tack  the  material  to  the  old  roller  or  use 
adhesive  tape  to  fasten  it.‘  G.  a.  k. 

A  Trio  For  Warm  Weather 


VC 


9628  —  Practical 

Aprons  from  One 
Easy  -  to  -  Make  Pat¬ 
tern!  Designed  for 
sizes  small,  medium 
and  large.  The  small 
size  apron  A  requires 
1%  yds.  36-in.  fab¬ 
ric;  apron  B,  1% 
yds. 

4725  —  Slimming 

Flattery  Interpreted 
in  Graceful  lines. 
Designed  for  sizes  34 
to  48.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  39-in. 
fabric. 
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9636 


9636  —  For  All  Pur¬ 
pose  Wear,  Make 
This  Slenderizing 
Style  in  Gay  Cotton. 
Designed  for  sizes 
14  to  20  and  32  to 
46.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  36-in.  fab¬ 
ric. 

Price  of  patterns  15c 
each,  Send  all  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Pattern 
Department,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York. 


Bathing  Baby 

In  the  Spring  there  always  seem  to  be 
so  many  additions  to  the  families  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  of  human  beings.  There  are 
baby  chicks,  kittens,  puppies,  little  lambs, 
calves,  colts  and  little  babies. 

Many  of  the  young  mothers  take  great 
pains  to  keep  their  offspring  clean.  It  is 
most  amusing  to  watch  a  cat  bathe  her 
kittens,  for  instance,  and  most  cats  seem 
to  know  how  to  do  a  good  job  of  it,  too. 

But  human  mothers  are  not  endowed 
with  a  natural  instinct  which  tells  them 
how  babies  may  best  be  cleaned.  Human 
mothers  have  to  learn  how  to  bathe  their 
babies.  And  a  baby  must  be  given  a  bath 
daily,  not  only  that  he  may  be  “kept 
sweet”  but  also  that  the  impurities 
thrown  hourly  off  by  his  body  may  be  re¬ 
moved  lest  they  cause  skin  irritations. 

For  any  bath  certain  essentials  will  be 
needed ;  a  rubber  apron,  covered  with  a 
large  clean  turkisli  towel,  to  keep  the 
mother  or  nurse  dry ;  a  cake  of  castile, 
palm  olive  or  ivory  soap  in  a  deep  soap 
dish  so  it  will  not  slide  away  when  it  is 
wet ;  two  absolutely  clean  wash  cloths, 
bought  ones  or  pieces  of  old  table  linen ; 
one  soft  towel,  preferably  linen,  for  dry¬ 
ing  the  face  and  ears,  and  one  heavy  ab¬ 
sorbent  bath  towel ;  a  can  of  baby  pow¬ 
der  or  a  bottle  of  baby  oil  (cornstarch  or 
olive  oil  may  be  used  if  desired)  ;  some 
sterile  absorbent  cotton  in  a  covered  con¬ 
tainer  ;  a  few  toothpicks  with  blunt  ends ; 
a  cake  of  soap  in  which  have  been  stuck 
several  safety  pins,  of  various  sizes,  and 
a  jar  of  boric  acid  solution,  made  by 
pouring  one  cup  of  boiling  water  over  two 
tablespoons  of  boric  acid  crystals. 

A  wash  basin  is  all  right  for  giving  a 
sponge  bath.  If  the  baby  is  to  be  bathed 
on  the  mother's  lap  the  basin  should  be 
placed  upon  the  table.  Soft  blankets, 
covered  by  a  heavy  towel,  should  be 
spread  on  the  table  for  the  baby  to  lie  on. 

If  the  baby’s  eyes  are  watery  or  there 
is  any  pus  on  the  lids,  a  piece  of  the 
sterile  cotton  should  be  dipped  into  the 
boric  acid  solution,  then  squeezed  out  into 
the  corner  of  each  eye — the  corner  which 
is  nearest  the  nose.  A  separate  piece  of 
cotton  must  always  be  used  for  each  eye. 
The  baby's  head  should  be  turned  so  the 
solution  will  run  out  over  the  side  of  the 
cheek  which  is  nearest  the  ear.  Any  se¬ 
cretion  in  an  infant’s  eyes  calls  for  medi¬ 
cal  attention.  The  doctor  should  be  told 
about  it. 

If  there  seems  to  be  any  mucus  in  the 
infant's  nose  this  can  be  removed  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  sterile  cotton  twisted 
into  a  long,  slender  point.  If  a  toothpick 
is  used  the  cotton  must  be  wrapped 
tightly  on  it  and  wrapped  down  on  the 
stick  far  enough  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
mother  to  hold  onto  it  so  it  will  not  come 
loose  and  get  stuck  up  in  the  nose. 

The  same  method  is  used  for  cleaning 
the  baby’s  ears,  but  nothing  sharp  must 
ever  he  poked  into  the  ear.  Cleaning  the 
parts  that  can  be  seen  with  ease  is  all 
that  ever  should  be  done.  The  baby’s 
mouth  requires  no  inside  cleaning.  If  he 
is  given  cooled,  boiled  water  to  drink 
several  times  every  day  his  mouth  will 
stay  clean.  If  his  tongue  and  the  inside 
of  his  lips  and  cheeks  ever  show  a  white 
or  grayish  coating  the  doctor  should  be 
consulted. 

The  top  of  the  baby's  head  should  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water  but  no  soap 
should  be  used  on  his  face.  If  the  scalp 
should  develop  what  is  known  as  “cradle 
cap,”  a  scaly  condition,  oil  instead  of 
water  should  be  used,  and  the  scales 
should  be  gently  removed  with  a  fine 
tooth  comb. 

When  the  baby  is  or  three  weeks 
old  he  surely  should  be  ready  for  a  tub 
bath ;  that  is,  his  umbilicus  should  have 
healed  by  then.  The  baby  should  have 
his  own  bathtub.  One  of  the  kind  that  is 
mounted  on  a  folding,  wooden  stand  is  the 
handiest  kind  to  use.  They  are  known  as 
kiddie-baths.  They  are  not  at  all  expen¬ 
sive  and  come  in  a  variety  of  styles. 

Some  have  removable,  enamel,  oval 
tubs.  Some  have  fastened-in  rubber  tubs 
made  of  hospital  rubber  that  will  not 
crack  or  peel  even  though  boiling  water 
he  poured  on  it.  They  all  have  canvass 
dressing  table  tops  upon  which  to  dress 
and  undress  the  baby  and  many  have  a 
shower  bath  spray  which  is  especially  de¬ 
lightful  for  very  warm  days  in  Summer. 

With  these  kiddie-baths  come  bath 
thermometers  for  testing  the  temperature 
of  the  water.  If  it  is  too  hot  or  too 
cold  just  once  the  infant  may  learn  to 
dread  and  fear  his  daily  bath.  It  should 
never  he  over  98  degrees  even  for  the  very 
new  baby  and  may  safely  be  as  cool  as 
88  degrees  for  the  baby  over  one  month. 

In  Summer  the  bathroom  will  be  warm 
enough  and  even  in  Winter  there  is  more 
danger  of  overheating  the  baby  than  there 
is  of  chilling  him.  Never  should  the  room 
in  which  the  bath  is  being  given  be 
warmer  than  7o  degrees. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


IS  THE  IDEAL  WALL  AND 
CEILING  MATERIAL  FOR 
REMODELING  FARM  HOMES 


because  it  is 


fireproof 


TA7ITH  SHEETROCK,  The  Fireproof 
”  *  Wallboard,you  can  completely  trans¬ 
form  a  drab,  dreary  home  into  one  that  is 
bright  and  cheerful — and  build  in  fire  pro¬ 
tection  at  the  same  time.  You  can  do  one 
room  at  a  time.  Before  you  realize  it  you’ll 
have  a  complete  new  interior — at  a  cost 
so  low  it  will  surprise  you. 

SHEETROCK  is  a  modern  wallboard, 
made  of  fireproof  gypsum.  It  comes  in 
big,  light,  easily  handled  sheets  that  can 
be  quickly  nailed  in  place  right  over  old 
walls  and  ceilings  or  directly  to  studs  and 
joists.  It  cuts  cleanly  with  a  sharp  knife  or 
saw  and  fits  snugly  around  openings. 


To  completely  conceal  joints  between 
boards  you  can  use  the  NEW  RECESSE  D 
EDGE  SHEETROCK  and  PERF-A- 
T  APE*.  In  this  way  you  will  secure  smooth , 
unbroken  wall  and  ceiling  areas  all  ready 
for  any  type  of  decoration  you  may  choose 
— paint,  calcimine  or  wallpaper. 

Your  lumber  or  building  material  dealer 
carries  SHEETROCK.  He  will  gladly 
estimate  the  cost  of  your  requirements. 

SHEETROCK  is  remarkably  low  in 
cost — can  be  economically  decorated.  The 
billions  of  feet  already  in  use  demonstrate 
its  many  advantages  over  ordinary  wall- 
boards. 


Other  USG  building 

WEA  THERWOOD* 
Sheathing  and 
Insulation  Board 
RED  TOP* — Gypsum 
Plasters 

RED  TOP — Diamond 
Mesh  Metal  Lath 
RED  TOP  Insulating  Wool 


US 
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The  coupon  below  will  bring  you,  free, 
a  colorful  16-page  booklet  filled  with 
plans  and  pictures  that  will 
suggest  many  ways  of  put¬ 
ting  newlife  into  old  homes 
— and  other  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Send  for your  copy. 


products  for  farms 

L  ROCKLA  TH*— Fire¬ 

proof  Plaster  Base 
TEXOLITE*—New 
Principle  Interior 
Paint 

USG  Asbestos  Cement 
Siding 

USG  Asphalt  Roofing 


UNITED  STATES 
GYPSUM  CO., 

300  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Please  send  the  16-page  illustrated  book¬ 
let  containing  suggestions  for  farm  home 
remodeling  with  SHEETROCK — The 
Fireproof  Wallboard. 


Name. 


Address. 


♦Registered  trade-marks 


Town . 


.  State. 
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FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25e  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  8ox  2703-E,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


HEAD  COLD? 


IODINE  is  one  of  the  world’s  finest  anti¬ 
septics.  DUNLOP’S  NOSE  DROPS  contain 
IODINE  combined  with  other  soothing  and 
healing  agents — no  Ephedrine.  Try  3  drops 
for  relief  within  3  minutes.  Beneficial  in 
the  treatment  of  nasal  catarrh.  Regular 
use  aids  in  the  prevention  of  colds. 

Scud  50c  for  % -ounce  bottle. 

DUNLOP  LABORATORIES, 

204  East  35th  Street.  New  York  Citv 


Try  IODINE 


BLANKETS  •  BATTING 
ROBES  •  COVERLETS 


From  mill  to  you.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also  sold 
direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations.  Priced 

reasonable . Samples  and  Catalog  FREE. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  •  112  Lynn  Street 

WEST  UNITY.  OHIO 


If  out  -fjome  in 

Stj  tactile 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why 
folks  like  to  stay  at  the  Syracuse. 

It’s  homey  ...  in  atmosphere  and 
service.  You’ll  find  the  rooms 
clean  and  comfortable,  the  food 
excellent  .  . .  and  every  one  eager 
to  make  your  stay  “just  like 
home”.  Rooms  from  $3.00  Single. 

HOTft 
HOSE 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Fay  B.  Mareness,  Mgr. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  otter  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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FORDSON 

OWNERS 

For  replacements  or  repairs,  it  pays  to  use 
“GENUINE  FORDSON  PARTS.”  They  stand  up 
under  hard  use  and  they  help  you  to  make 
sure  that  your  Fordson  will  always  be  ready  for 
work  when  you  need  it. 


You  can  double  the  usefulness  of  your  Fordson  by  adding 
extra  equipment,  such  as  lights  for  night  work,  the  belt- 
power  take-off  pulley  and  other  convenient  accessories. 

WRITE  YOUR  NEAREST  AUTHORIZED  FORDSON  DEALER  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

34th  St.  &  2nd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Electric  Fence 


You  save  up  to  80  ft  on  fence  costs,  so 
save  safely  with  Prime 


New  Prime  is  a  finely-built  instrument.  Holds  livestock 
effectively  under  all  soil  conditions,  wet,  dry,  normal. 
Amazing  Prime  Moto-Chopper  makes  battery  current 
effective  with  slight  battery  drain.  Moto-Chopper  split- 
second  timing  makes  light-socket  fencing  safe.  Prime, 
original  successful  electric  fence,  in  use  7  years,  boosted 
by  40,000  leading  farmer  users.  $7,500 
Lloyd’s  insurance  policy.  Learn  how  to 
do  a  real  electric  fencing  job  —  safe 
and  effective.  Write  for  free  32-page 
colorful  book.  The  Prime  Mfg.  Co., 

1549  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Established  1914. 


FENCE 

••METEHLITE" 
shows  when 
current  is  on 
or  off  fence. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

Add  3  cents  for  New  Y ork  City  sales 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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saving 


HIS  double-action 


Operate  a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  this  yea 


Planet  Jr.  ™aarctor 


YOU  CHANGED  TO  /  , 

CALCITE  &//' 
CRYSTALS^ 


8  i 

money  for  you  the  minute  you  start 
to  use  it.  It  grinds  the  feed  and  furnishes 
lime  for  bones  and  eggshells — does  the 
work  of  both  shells  and  grit.  Two  jobs  for 
the  price  of  one. 

Be  Scotch!  Get  Calcite  Crystals  from 
your  dealer  and  save  money.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you,  send  his  name  and  10  cents 
In  stamps  for  a  5-pound  trial  package  to 
Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America, 
Dept.  615,  Newton,  N.  J. 

y 


nALCITE 

Lirystals 


THE  2-IN- 1  POULTRY  GRIT 


FOR  $134  LESS  THAN  THE  COST 
OF  KEEPING  A  HORSE 


Plows— Harrows— Plants — Cultivates— Fertilizes— 
Mows— Dusts— at  an  astonishingly  lowoperatingcost 

Handles  belt  jobs,  too ! 

You  can’t  beat  a  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  for 
economy — and  you  probably  couldn’t  begin  to 
equal  it  for  time-saving  and  labor-saving  service. 
It  will  work  all  day — every  day — through  dust 
and  heat.  Provides  perfect  balance,  patented 
steering,  convenient  throttle  control. 

Planet  Jr.  is  built  for  years  of  trouble-free  service. 
All  parts  are  light  and  sturdy.  Specially  construtt- 
ed  motor  overcomes  cultivation  obstacles.  Rigid 
welded  frame  insures  proper  alignment.  With 
rubber  tires  or  iron  wheels.  Write  for  Catalog. 

S.  L;  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc; 

433  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


May  7,  1938 


Shoeing  the  Horse 

A  great  many  cases  of  trouble  with  a 
horse's  feet  and  legs  can  be  traced  to  im¬ 
proper  shoeing  or  lack  of  shoeing.  When 
the  feet  get  off  center,  it  is  not  long  until 
the  entire  horse  is  out  of  balance. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  purchased  a  pure¬ 
bred  Percheron  mare,  from  a  horse  dealer 
who  lived  in  my  neigliborhool.  The  mare 
had  been  shipped  from  the  West  with  a 
carload  of  horses  and  had  become  some¬ 
what  roughed  up  during  shipment.  Noth¬ 
ing  serious,  but  enough  to  hinder  her  im¬ 
mediate  sale.  The  dealer  turned  her  out 
in  the  pasture  to  recuperate  from  her 
roughing. 

In  a  couple  of  months  the  mare  had 
developed  what  everyone  said  was  a  thor- 
ouglipin,  which  is  a  leakage  of  the  syno¬ 
vial  fluid  in  the  lioek  joint.  The  dealer 
claimed  the  mare  had  been  all  right  when 
he  bought  her  and  was  unable  to  account 
for  the  swelling  which  had  developed  with 
the  mare  running  idle  in  the  pasture. 
Not  wanting  to  bother  with  the  mare,  the 
dealer  offered  her  for  sale  at  about  one- 
fourth  of  her  real  value,  and  more  be¬ 
cause  I  have  always  liked  to  tinker  with 
afflicted  horses  than  because  I  really 
needed  her,  I  bought  the  mare. 

I  had  examined  the  mare  very  closely 
and  had  some  theory  of  my  own  on  how 


side-strain.  That  done,  I  turned  the 
mare  in  the  pasture  and  left  her  for  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  there  was  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  swelling. 
Taking  her  in  the  shop,  I  shod  her  again, 
still  taking  great  care  that  the  feet  were 
level  and  well  braced.  In  another  month 
the  swelling  was  entirely  gone,  and  the 
mare  was  as  sound  as  the  day  she  wras 
born.  I  kept  her  for  two  years,  then  sold 
her  to  a  neighbor  who  kept  her  for  several 
years.  There  was  never  any  more  sign 
of  the  swelling,  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  feet  not  being  level,  placing  a  side- 
strain  on  the  hock  joint.  L.  d.  c. 


Farmers  Home  Corporation 

This  was  created  by  the  Congress  as 
the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 
The  purpose  is  to  assist  eligible  persons 
who  must  be  citizens  to  acquire  farms  and 
farm  equipment  and  improvements.  Ap¬ 
plications  are  filed  with  the  county 
agent  in  the  county  where  the  help  is 
desired.  The  county  committee  investi¬ 
gates  and  certifies  the  loan  if  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  found  eligible. 

The  rehabilitation  feature  of  the  act 
provides  that  out  of  the  funds  available, 
the  Scretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have 
power  to  make  loans  to  eligible  individu- 


G.  E.  Smith,  Holland,  N.Y. 

Holsteins  and  Guernseys  on  the  farm  of  P  hilip  Roth,  Holland,  N.  Y.,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  warm  Spring  sunshine. 


she  should  be  treated.  However,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  have  some  other  opinion,  so  on 
my  way  home  with  the  mare,  I  called 
on  a  veterinary,  to  learn  what  he  thought 
of  the  swelling.  After  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  he  pronounced  it  a  thoroughpin,  and 
proposed  mixing  me  a  bottle  of  absorbine 
blister.  I  took  the  blister  and  went  home, 
but  I  was  still  determined  to  give  my 
own  theory  a  good  trial,  before  using  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  mare's  hind  feet  were 
both  badly  worn  down  on  the  outside,  and 
I  had  the  theory  that  it  was  the  side- 
strain  on  the  hock  joint  that  was  causing 
the  swelling.  The  mare  was  not  lame, 
although  she  was  somewhat  stiff  in  the 
hock  joint. 

When  I  reached  home  I  set  about  try¬ 
ing  to  remedy  the  trouble.  I  had  a  pretty 
well  equipped  blacksmith  shop  and  always 
did  my  own  shoeing,  so  I  led  the  mare 
into  the  shop  and  started  working  on  her. 
The  first  move  was  to  pare  the  feet  until 
the  inside  was  a  trifle  the  lower,  then  I 
fitted  a  pair  of  shoes  with  the  heel  calks 
braced  so  there  was  no  chance  for  any 


als  for  the  purchase  of  livestock,  farm 
equipment,  supplies  and  for  other  farm 
needs  (including  minor  improvements  and 
minor  repairs  to  real  property),  and  for 
the  refinancing  of  indebtedness,  and  for 
family  subsistence. 

Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
3  percent  per  annum,  and  shall  have  ma¬ 
turities  not  in  excess  of  five  years,  and 
may  be  renewed.  Such  loans  shall  be  pay¬ 
able  in  such  installments  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  provide  in  the  loan  agreement. 
All  loans  under  this  title  shall  be  secured 
by  a  chattel  mortgage,  a  lien  on  crops, 
and  an  assignment  of  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products,  or  by  any 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

Only  farm  owners,  farm  tenants,  farm 
laborers,  sharecroppers,  and  other  in¬ 
dividuals  who  obtain,  or  who  recently  ob¬ 
tained,  the  major  portion  of  their  income 
from  farming  operations,  and  who  cannot 
obtain  credit  on  reasonable  terms  from 
any  federally  incorporated  lending  insti¬ 
tution,  shall  he  eligible  for  these  loans. 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

Apple  Blossom  Time  in  the  Shenandoa  h  Valley  Section  of  Virginia .  The  sheep 

are  enjoying  t  he  fresh  grass. 
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MAKE  HAY 


FASTER-EASIER-CHEAPER 


With  this  Papec  on  your  farm,  you  are  equipped 
to  harvest  your  hay  crops — regardless  of 
weather.  In  good  weather  you  can  chop  your  hay 
into  the  barn  or  stack  with  a  big  saving  in  time, 
labor  and  space.  Good  weather  or  bad,  you  can 
turn  any  green  hay  crop  into  molasses  silage. 
When  your  crop  is  ready,  you  cut  it  and  put  it 
away  without  any  field  curing.  A  trickle  of  cheap 
molasses,  automatically  added  to  the  green  hay 
by  your  Papec,  cures  and  preserves  the  crop  in 
the  silo. 

The  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler,  with  its 
finger-feed  mechanism,  handles  corn  better  than 
any  standard  ensilage  cutter.  Cuts  and  stores 
straw  direct  from  thresher  or  as  picked  up  after 
combine.  Shreds  dry  fodder. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

Send  postal  or  your  name  on  margin  of  this  ad 
for  new  booklet — “More  Profit  Per  Acre.”  Gives 
valuable  information  on  making  and  feeding  mo¬ 
lasses  silage,  stacking  chopped  hay,  filling  trench 
silos,  handling  straw,  removing  chopped  roughage 
from  storage.  No  obligation.  Send  for  booklet 
today.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  105  S.  Main  St., 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


hay  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLER 

More  in  Use  Than  Any  Other  Make 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)en0ugh  «1  7C 

for  4  bushels  seed  V  *  •  •  ** 

(1  pint)  Enough  f  flfl 
for  2  bushels  seed 

II  pint)  Enough  Cfl 

for  1  bushel  seed 


If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
"Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1 129H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


S'No,  I’m  not  “N 
dead,  but  mat 
i  'a  that  stuff/ 


Uti  $«t  him.out) 

oflnitt 


•  quick/ . 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


and  Power  lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
GaidenenjJF'ruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  N@Sery  men.  Suburbanites,  i 
Country  Estates  and  Poultry  men.  5 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.' 

1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


NEWTON’S 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


DON’T  LET  HORSES  SUFFER 

from  Coughs  .Colds,  Indigestion, 
.  Worms.  A  grand  conditioner. 

,  Used  over  50  years.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  postpaid  —  65c  and 
$1.25 .[Formerly  of  Toledo, Ohio) 
NEWTON  HORSE  MED.  CO. 
5170  Hillsboro,  Detroit,  Mich* 


"J"  ELECTRIC  FENCER  GUar0nteed  $15.00 

Circular.  R.  WARREN  JONES  -  So.  Easton,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Beef  Cattle  in  Northern 
New  York 

The  recent  report  of  auction  sales  by 
the  North  Country  Sales  Company  in 
Watertown,  Jefferson  County,  indicates 
a  greater  demand  for  beef  cattle  and  also 
an  upward  trend  in  prices. 

This  Spring,  weekly  sales  are  running 
at  about  $7,500,  compared  with  weekly 
sales  of  last  year  of  about  $3,700.  The 
present  average  prices  for  beef  cattle  are 
from  $35  to  $40  a  head,  while  prime  beef 
cattle  bring  from  $60  to  $65  per  head. 
Between  650  and  750  calves  are  sold  at 
the  weekly  sale,  bringing  anywhere  from 
$4.63  to  $5  a  head. 

These  sales  are  held  every  Friday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  George  N.  Smith  Farms  on 
Washington  Street  in  Watertown.  George 
W.  Storms  is  auctioneer.  Within  a  short 
time  it,  is  planned  to  transfer  these  sales 
to  a  new  auction  barn  that  is  being 
erected  at  Watertown  Center,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $6,000.  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  larger  quarters  will  result  in  a 
greater  volume  of  beef  cattle  sales. 


Feeding'  the  Dairy  Calf 

The  better  you  feed  and  care  for  the 
dairy  calves,  the  better  calf  you  will 
raise  and  a  better  cow  she  will  make,  or 
better  sire  for  a  dairy  herd.  A  new  calf 
must  have  its  first  feed  from  its  mother. 
It  is  best  to  take  the  calf  away  from  its 
mother  about  the  third  day  after  birth 
and  from  then  on  feed  it  in  a  bucket.  I 
wouldn’t  exactly  call  it  a  pleasure  to 
teach  a  new  calf  to  drink.  I  put  some 
fresh,  warm  milk  from  the  calf’s  mother 
in  a  clean  pail,  then  I  back  the  calf  into  a 
corner,  dip  two  fingers  in  the  milk  and 
let  the  calf  suck  my  fingers.  Gently,  I 
push  the  head  of  the  calf  into  the  bucket 
of  milk,  spreading  my  fingers  so  the 
milk  goes  into  the  calf’s  mouth  as  she 
sucks.  I  remove  my  fingers  slowly  as  the 
calf  swallows.  Sometimes  I  have  to  re¬ 
peat  this  operation  several  times. 

To  raise  the  best  calves  I  give  them 
whole  milk  for  three  or  four  weeks  or 
until  they  start  eating  a  little  grain  that 
will  take  the  place  of  the  whole  milk.  I 
follow  the  rule  of  feeding  the  dairy  calf 
one  pound  of  milk  for  each  10  pounds  of 
calf  daily.  A  90-pound  calf  should  get 
4 y2  pounds  of  milk  in  the  morning  and 
4%  pounds  of  milk  at  night.  I  try  to 
feed  calves  regularly  and  as  soon  after 
milking  as  possible,  usually  keeping  the 
milk  at  95  degrees.  The  reward  for  care¬ 
ful  feeding  of  milk  to  your  calves  (tem¬ 
perature,  amount  and  cleanliness)  is  no 
scours  and  satisfactory  and  economical 
gains. 

I  start  feeding  dairy  calves  alfalfa  and 
grain  when  they  are  a  week  old.  Clean 
bright  clover  and  mixed  hay  are  good, 
too.  I  never  give  a  real  young  calf  much 
alfalfa  for  fear  of  giving  it  the  scours. 
Being  raised  in  a  pen  with  several  other 
calves  where  one  learns  from  the  other, 
the  start  of  hay  eating  comes  early  and 
no  large  amount  is  taken  at  one  time. 
Sudden  and  violent  change  caused  by 
gorging  may  result  in  bad  cases  of 
scours.  To  keep  the  calves  from  wasting 
or  trampling  hay  I  keep  it  in  a  rack  and 
put  in  only  enough  to  clean  up  at  a  feed. 
To  get  a  calf  to  eat  grain,  I  rub  some 
ground  oats  on  is  nose  right  after  it 
has  finished  its  milk.  Here  are  some  good 
mixtures-  for  calves :  three  parts  by 
weight  of  cracked  corn,  one  part  wheat 
bran ;  (2)  three  parts  by  weight  of 

cracked  corn,  one  part  ground  oats,  one 
part  wheat  bran;  (3)  three  parts  by 
weight,  cracked  corn,  one  part  wheat 
bran,  one  part  ground  oats,  one  part  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  At  first  a  calf  will  eat  only 
a  handful.  Increase  this  amount  until 
a  calf  three  months  old  will  eat  1%  to 
two  pounds  a  day.  WvTion  it  is  six  months 
old  the  calf  can  be  fed  the  ration  used 
for  the  herd. 

I  never  feed  silage  to  calves  until  they 
are  over  three  months  of  age  and  then  I 
allow  about  two  pounds  a  day  and  in¬ 
crease  this  about  a  pound  a  month. 

When  I  change  from  whole  milk  to 
ssim  milk,  I  do  this  gradually  and  feed 
it  for  six  months  or  as  long  as  1  have 
plenty  of  it.  This  year  I  had  plenty  of 
skim-milk  for  my  small  calves  and  still 
had  some  that  I  had  nothing  to  feed  it  to, 
so  I  started  feeding  it  to  my  yearling 
calves  that  had  been  weaned  for  several 
months.  Morning  and  night  I  give  my 
five  calves  around  17  gallons  of  skim-milk. 
They  are  also  getting  alfalfa  and  silage, 
but  bo  grain.  The  calves  are  doing  well 
on  this  and  1  feel  the  skim-milk  is  a  great 
help  since  I  am  Short  on  grain.  Clean, 
fresh  water  should  he  given  to  the  young 
calf  at  all  times  in  addition  to  its  milk. 
Let  young  calves  out  in  the  sunshine  and  [ 
let  them  have  some  salt.  o.  R. 


SAVE  Your  Grain  and  Your  Straw 
With  an  Oliver  Red  River  Special 


Don’t  leave  your  grain  profits  to  the 
mercy  of  merciless  weather  while 
waiting  for  a  thresher.  Own  your 
own  Oliver  thresher.  Thresh  when 
your  grain  is  bright  and  ready.  Use 
the  thresher  that  is  famous  for  get¬ 
ting  every  possible  kernel  from  the 
straw,  insuring  you  the  last  possible 
penny  of  profit  from  the  crop  that 
represents  so  much  of  your  labor 
and  money. 

Not  only  do  you  save  your  grain 
—  and  more  of  your  grain  when 
you  have  an  Oliver  Red  River 
Special  ready  to  thresh  it  —  but 
you  save  the  straw — have  it  handy 


and  in  good  shape  for  use  about 
your  barns. 

You  get  more  grain-saving  fea¬ 
tures  in  an  Oliver,  including  the 
Famous  4  Threshermen — the  great¬ 
est  grain-saving  combination  ever 
built  into  a  threshing  machine — and 
many  others.  You’ll  find  all  the 
details  in  your  free  copy  of  the 
Oliver  Red  River  Special  Thresher 
Book — 20  pages  of  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions,  profusely  illustrated,  of  the 
finest,  fastest,  “cleaningest”  thresh¬ 
ers  ever  built.  There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Just  clip  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  to  Oliver  at  the  address  below. 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or  check  and  mail  the  coupon  to  Oliver,  13  Verona  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1420 
Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


□  22  x  36  Thresher 

□  28  x  46  Thresher 


□  Hay  Tools 

□  Row  Crop  "70"  Tractor- 


-2-Plow 


D  Row  Crop  "80"  Tractor — 3-Plow 
O  Grain  Master  Combine 


Name- 


R.  D.. 


-City. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

. - .  I 

I 

-State - RNY-5-7-38  j 


OLIVER 


ER 


NO  OTHER  MILK  COOLER 

CAN  DO  ALL  THIS  FOR  YOU! 


New  Esco  “NI-AG-RA”  gives  you:  Faster 
Cooling  .  .  .  Constant  Neck-High  Water 
Level..  Positive  water  agitation  and  com¬ 
plete  circulation... Lowest  operating  cost. 

Thesefeaturesmean  lower  bacteriacount 
.  .  .  better  milk  —  higher  profits  ...  a 


guaranteed  market. 

NO  OTHER  MILK  COOLER  HAS 
THESE  EXCI  USIVE  FEATURES.  See  the 
New  Esco  “NI-AG-RA”  before  you  buy 
your  milk  cooler  . .  -  SEND  POSTCARD 
TODAY  for  prices  and  full  details. 


ESCO  CABINET  C0.f  706  E.  Biddle  St..  West  Chester,  Pa. 


6  can  capacity  ...  3  cans 
of  night  milk.  Water  is 
above  milk  level  in  allcans 
. .  .  milk  will  be 
cooled  to  BE- 
LOW  505.  IN 
AN  HOUR. 


3  morning  cans  added 
(6  in  all.).  Water  level 
AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTED. 
All  milk  cooled 
in  one  hour  or 
less. 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%  pure ;  always  uniform  —  the 
standard  for  home  mixed  ii 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  \ 

• 

Mono-Hydrated  Copper  Sulphate 

35 %  Metallic  Copper  Content 


TRIANGLE. 

Xbrand 


f COPPER^ 

sulphate; 


Writ©  for 
Booklet, 
“Bordeaux 
Mixture —  Its  Prep¬ 
aration  and  use 


r  NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps -Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST..  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AYE..  CHICAGO 
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Their  Engines  Last  Longer- 
require  fewer  repairs— 
Because  Mobiloil  gives  them 
better,  longer-lasting 
Protection  from  Wear! 


Y 


OU  have  to  take  chances  on  the 
weather... but  you  don’t  have  to 
depend  on  luck  to  keep  farm  ma- 
chines  working  steadily  t 

Give  your  engines  Mobiloil  —  the 
world’s  largest-selling  oil  — and 
they’ll  repay  you  with  more  depend¬ 
able  and  economical  service ! 

Mobiloil  cuts  costs  because  it’s 
cleaner,  tougher,  better-refined  oil  I 


WHITE  GASOLINE 

BUG-A-BOO 

SANILAC 
CATTLE  SPRAY 

The  same  agent  has  lower- 
priced  lubricants — made  by 
the  makers  of  Mobiloil — eco- 
nomical  for  equipment 
whose  age  or  condition  does 
not  justify  the  highest  grade! 


MOBIIOIL-MOBILGAS 

SOCOMY-VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

AFFILIATES:  MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY-GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 


Mobiloil 


MOBILOIL 


World’s  largest-selling  oil! 
Best  for  cars,  tractors ...  all 
farm  engines! 


MOBILGAS 


America’s  favorite  gasoline! 
Peppy!  Powerful!  Use  it  in 
all  your  gasoline  engines. 


POWER  FUEL 


Special  tractor  fuel.  Slow« 
burning.  Economical. 


MOBILGREASE  NO*  2 


MOBILOIL  GEAR  OIL 


KEROSENE 


MOBILOIL  FARMERS 
AREN’T  JUSTj^ 
WITH  MACHINERY 


Millions  of  farmers  have 
proved  that  these  top-qual¬ 
ity  oils,  greases,  fuels  and 
sprays  cost  less  to  use  than  or¬ 
dinary  petroleum  products! 


FACTORY  PRICE 


‘  3  SpMds  P-d. 
'  and  Rev.rM. 
Runs  4  to  8 
hours  per  gal. 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms, 
truck  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
poultry  ranches, country  homes,  etc. 
Plows,  discs,  harrows,  cultivates, 
mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.  P.  riding  or 
walking  types.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  Low  Factory  Prices 
and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 

Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  130-F  W.42nd  St.  New  York 


AirTires  or  Steel  Tires 


SH  AW 0UALLTR  ACTOR 


VI KING  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  S  H.  P. 

Will  Plow,  Harrow.  Seed.  Cultivate, 
Mow.  Do  BeltWork.  PullLoads.etc. 

1  Cylinder.  3>£  H.P.  Models 

Writefor  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
8189  E.  Been.  Ave.  89-92  West  Street 


(At  (cut  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 


POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs. L.F  .Payne,H.M.Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  —  Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  Important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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333  W.  30th  St.,  Hew  York  City 


VACCINATE 
OWN  PIGS 


Farmers  Greatly  Cut  Vaccinating  Costs 
By  Doing  This  Easy  Job 
Themselves. 

Into  swine  raising  states  all  over  the 
Union,  PETERS  (the  first  hog  serum 
manufacturer  in  the  world)  annually 
mails  millions  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
pure,  U.  S.  Government  licensed,  Anti-Hog-Chol¬ 
era  Serum  to  farmers  who  do  their  own  vaccinat¬ 
ing  and  pocket  the  difference.  PETERS  Clear, 
Pasteurized  serum  100  c.c.  7Bcts.  Virus  100c. c.  $1.66. 

With  each  order  for  8.000 
c.c.  of  Serum  and  200  c.c.  of 
Virus  (enough  for  100  pigs  or 
more)  PETERS  includes  two 
A-l  syringes,  upon  re- , 
quest,  with  full  direc-J 
tions  —  all  for  only 
£aj-  on  Postpaid  to 
4>ZD.OU  your  door. ' 

Rising  costa  of  syringes  may 
compel  us  to  discontinue  syr¬ 
inge  offer  later,  so  order  now 
while  present  supply  lasts.  If 
3,000  c.c.  are  more  serum  than 
you  need,  buy  jointly  with  your 
neighbor  or,  send  your  own 
check  for  $25.80,  get  what  se¬ 
rum  you  require  now,  with  syr¬ 
inges,  have  remainder  shipped 
later;  your  credit  applying  to 
serum  or  any  of  PETERS  other 
68  nationally  known  products. 


Peters  Family,  Pioneer  Serum  Manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 

Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SISALKRAFT 


STACK  COVERS 


For  Better  Hay 
to  Sell  or  Feed 

• 

Low  Cost—  Easy  to  Apply 

Ask  for  Instruction  Folder 

THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

201-c  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 


m 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  on  New  Hinman 
Standard  Milker.  It’s  faster — milks  more 
cows  per  hour.  Less  6trippings.  Low  vacuum. 
Best  ever  produced  in  our  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  150,000  Hinmans  sold. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  21  Onoida,  New  York 


May  7,  1938 

Milk  for  Better  Nutrition 

Referring  to  the  present  world-wide 
studies  by  nutrition  authorities  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  nutrition  among  all  races,  the 
National  Dairy  Council  comments  on  a 
recent  report  emphasizing  the  use  of 
greater  quantities  of  milk  and  other  pro¬ 
tective  foods. 

Milk  is  the  nearest  approach  we  pos¬ 
sess  to  a  complete  food.  It  contains  all 
the  materials  essential  for  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  life  in  a  form  readily  as¬ 
similable  by  the  body :  the  energy  giving 
nutrients  (protein,  fat  and  carbohy¬ 
drates)  ;  all  the  known  essential  vitamins ; 
calcium,  phosphates  and  other  mineral 
salts.  Experiments  carried  out  on  ani¬ 
mals  and  observations  of  the  effect  of  milk 
consumption  on  the  growth  of  children 
and  the  health  of  children  and  adults  have 
established  beyond  any  doubt  its  very 
high  nutritive  qualities. 

The  value  of  milk  is  well  demonstrated 
by  a  survey  of  the  dietary  habits  of  the 
different  native  races  inhabiting  the 
world.  Fine  physique,  good  health  and 
virility  are  usually  seen  in  races  where 
milk  has  an  important  place  in  the  diet. 
Modern  scientific  research  has  entirely 
confirmed  the  conclusions  drawn  from  hu¬ 
man  experience  as  to  the  dietary  value 
of  milk.  Yet  milk  consumption  is  in¬ 
adequate  in  the  countries  where  dietary 
surveys  have  been  made.  Our  own  coun¬ 
try  is  not  an  exception  as  the  average 
daily  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  is 
well  under  a  pint  when  nutritionists  are 
advocating  approximately  a  quart  daily 
for  children  and  at  least  a  pint  for 
adults. 


Marketing  Steers;  Feeding 
Molasses 

I  am  going  to  have  two  cars  of  Here¬ 
ford  steers  to  send  to  market  this  Spring 
or  early  Summer  and  a  couple  more  in 
t he  Fail.  For  some  time  I  have  thought 
it  would  be  to  my  advantage  to  send  to  an 
eastern  market.  Before  I  ship  I  expect 
to  visit  some  of  the  eastern  markets — 
Boston,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Lancaster  and  Baltimore.  I 
would  like  to  know  about  feeding  molas¬ 
ses.  Heretofore  what  I  have  got  has  been 
very  thick.  The  last  ton  I  got  was  much 
thinner  and  I  inquired  of  my  dealer 
about  it.  Ilis  explanation  was  that  the 
thicker  syrup  was  Cuban  syrup  and  con¬ 
tained  a  considerable  amount  of  gum 
which  made  it  thick,  while  the  last  was 
Louisiana  syrup  and  did  not  contain  the 
gum.  He  also  said  one  contained  as 
much  sugar  content  as  the  other  and  was 
of  equal  feeding  value,  and  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  buy  the  Lousiana  or  domestic 
syrup  whenever  he  could  get  it  as  cheap 
as  the  other.  b.  l.  c. 

Ohio. 

It  is  possible  some  of  the  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  you  contemplate  may  offer  higher 
prices  than  Chicago.  The  Pittsburgh 
and  Buffalo  markets  might  also  offer  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Probably  the  difference  in  moisture  con¬ 
tent  account  for  the  thickness  of  the  two 
kinds  of  molasses  mentioned.  Also  beet 
molasses  is  about  6  percent  higher  in  dry 
matter  than  cane  molasses,  but  is  only 
slightly  higher  in  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  One  of  the  best  authorities  on  mo¬ 
lasses  feeding  to  steers  in  the  United 
States  is  Prof.  Paul  Gerlaugli,  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio.  He  will 
be  glad  to  supply  any  information  on  this 
subject  without  charge  to  residents  of 
Ohio.  r.  w.  D. 


Maryland  Ayrshire  Meeting 

The  annual  field  day  and  sale  of  the 
Maryland  Ayrshire  Club  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  May  21  at  the  A.  W.  Feeser 
Farm,  Westminster,  Md.  A  feature  of 
the  event  will  be  a  judging  contest,  in 
which  4-H  club  members  and  adults  will 
participate.  Attractive  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  A  group  of  15  Ayrshires,  in¬ 
cluding  bred  heifers  and  calves,  -as  well  as 
three  bulls,  will  be  auctioned  by  Walter 
Andrews  of  Beach  City,  Ohio.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  event  are  being  made  by 
Dr.  Arthur  I.  Bell,  president  of  the  club. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  30.  —  Little  International  Live 
Stock  Show,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 

May  11. — Ayrshire  Cattle  Club  meet¬ 
ing,  Kimball  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mass. 

June  4. — New  England  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Field  Day,  Natick  Farm,  Natick, 
R.  I. 

June  16-22. — National  4-H  Club  Camp, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

June  21-24.  —  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Summer  Council,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  28-July  1. — American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Assn.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

July  16-17.  —  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  18-21. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  28.  —  Poultry  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  largely 
depends  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of 
infection  in  the  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbor 
germs.  Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t  wait 
until  you  lose  half  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets 
in  all  drinking  water  from  the  time 
chicks  are  out  of  the  shell  and  you  won’t 
lose  one  where  you  have  lost  dozens. 


Remarkable  Success  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to  lose 
a  great  many  of  the  little  downy  fellows 
from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  tried  Walko  Tablets.  I  used  two 
50c  boxes,  raised  300  White  Wyandottes 
and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
using  the  Tablets  and  my  chickens  were 
larger  and  healthier  than  ever  before.” — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
er.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water  from 
the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others 
who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after 
year  in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  entirely  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  prompt¬ 
ly  if  you  don't  find  them  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 
Price  50c  and  $1.00. 

.  WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


NEW  L«W  SUMMER  PRICES 

Buy  Neuliauser  "Good  .Luck” 

Chicks  now  and  be  safe,  because  1. 
you  can  raise  more.  Neuhauser’s  fast  growing,  early 
maturing  chicks  will  pay  you  bigger  profits.  Cus¬ 
tomers  everywhere  in  United  States  and  Canada 
tell  us  they  are  always  more  successful  when  they 
buy  our  strong,  sturdy,  healthy,  chicks.  Neuhausers 
have  24  long  years  hatching  experience  and  record 
of  fair  dealing.  24  bloodtested  breeds,  liy-brids  and 
sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Get  our 
low  summer  prices  now!  Then  write 
or  telegraph  your  order  collect. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 
HAPOIEON,  OHIO  »  MHRTIHSBUB6,  W.  VA.‘ 


New  England’s  LOW  prices  on 
100%  New  England  Pullorum 
Clean  chicks,  rich  in  LARGE 
egg  site  high  production  breeding  of 
some  of  New  England's  finest  strains. 
Thousands  of  breeders  R.O.P.  sired. 
Doubly  guaranteed  —  100%  live 
arrival,  high  livability.  Big  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  real  New  Hampshire 
and  R.  I.  Reds,  Crossbreeds.  As 
hatched  or  sex  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG 
that  tells  all.  Post¬ 
card  will  do. 


(ATALOG 


TOMLIN’S  CHICKS,  Dept.  1024-E,  E.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


FREE 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Cash  or  O.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Eng.  Leg.  Sexed  Pullets  (90%  guar.)$!3.50  $67.50  $135 
S.  C.  Large  English  Leghorns. . . .  7.00  35.00  70 
Bar..  W.  Rox,  W.  Wyan.  &  It. I.  Beds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Beds  &  White  Minorcas _  8.00  40.00  80 

II.  Mix.  $6.50:  Day  Old  Lee.  Ckls.,  $2.50-100.  All 
Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  &  actual  photos  of  our  entire  P.  F.  Hatch¬ 
ery  Plant.  The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CT  T  f  p  C  BLOOD-TESTED  B.W.D 
A  A  J.  V —  IV.  ^  Antigen  Test  100 


White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.50 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  11.00 


Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or 
COD.  Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


SWMlVY  VWW 


|  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

|  It.  O.  P.  Foundation  from 
Broed'ers  with  official  rec¬ 
ords  up  to  274  eggs  each. 

C  H  I  C  K  S:  $6.50-100. 
SEXED  PULLETS:  $13- 
100  Postpaid.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  6.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
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Feeding  the  Young  Stock 

C.  M.  Ferguson,  specialist  in  poultry 
husbandry,  Ohio  State  University,  gives 
the  following  advice: 

The  modern  chick  ration  is  expected 
to  produce  rapid  growth  so  two-pound 
broilers  can  be  sent  to  market  in  12 
weeks  or  less.  Pullets  are  expected  to 
be  matured  enough  so  that  they  will  start 
producing  eggs  for  the  favorable  late 
Fall  and  early  Winter  markets.  The  feed 
also  is  expected  to  prevent  such  nutri¬ 
tional  disorders  as  rickets  and  slipped 
tendon. 

High  protein  levels  in  the  chick  ration 
force  rapid  growth,  so  the  ration  may 
well  contain  from  18  to  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  To  increase  the  health  factors  in 
the  ration,  yellow  corn  should  be  used 
instead  of  white  and  the  feed  should  con¬ 
tain  five  per  cent  of  high  quality  alfalfa 
meal  to  replace  the  grass  which  modern 
chicks  cannot  obtain. 

Milk,  dried  whey,  liver  oils,  and  alfalfa 
meal  in  the  ration  supply  vitamin  G 
which  is  essential  in  securing  growth. 
No  one  ration  is  most  suitable  for  chicks, 
any  ration  which  furnishes  the  essential 
factors  may  be  satisfactory.  Chick  mashes 
containing  from  24  to  33  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  can  be  used  for  the  first  few  days 
of  feeding,  but  the  protein  percentage 
should  he  reduced  after  the  first  week  by 
feeding  cracked  grain  along  with  the 
mash.. 

Another  method  of  starting  chicks  is 
to  use  an  18  to  20  per  cent  protein  mash 
until  the  chicks  reach  broiler  age.  Then 
the  protein  level  is  reduced  by  giving  the 
birds  free  access  to  both  mash  and  grain. 
A  mash  lower  in  protein  than  18  per 
cent  can  be  used  if  the  chicks  are  given 
milk  to  drink.  This  is  an  efficient  ration 
on  farms  whore  the  milk  is  available. 

Chicks  can  be  fed  as  soon  as  they  are 
received  from  the  hatchery.  Delayed  feed¬ 
ings  may  make  the  chicks  so  hungry  they 
will  eat  the  litter  in  the  brooder  house. 
It  is  essential  to  keep  the  feeding  areas 
clean.  Feeders  which  prevent  the  chicks 
from  contaminating  the  feed  are  best. 
Feeders  placed  on  platforms  of  screen 
help  prevent  disease  because  spilled  feed 
falls  through  the  screen  and  cannot  be 
picked  up  from  the  floor  by  the  chicks. 


Chick  Improvement  Winners 

Thirty-seven  New  Hampshire  4-H  poul- 
trymen  are  named  winners  of  the  1937-3S 
Christie  Improvement  Contest,  and  will 
be  awarded  nearly  1,000  high-grade  baby 
chicks.  Each  of  the  37  boys  and  girls 
will  be  given  25  baby  chicks  as  a  reward 
for  the  improvement  they  have  made  on 
their  poultry  plant  during  the  past  year. 
William  Fredette,  Westmoreland,  with  a 
50-percent  improvement  in  his  poultry 
equipment  leads  all  37  of  the  youthful 
poultrymen.  George  Goodnow,  West 
Swanzey  club  member,  has  a  49-percent 
improvement  in  poultry  equipment  for  the 
year. 

Club  members  could  either  improve 
their  poultry  houses  or  their  poultry 
equipment  to  enter  the  contest.  More 
4-H  members  entered  this  year’s  contest 
than  any  of  the  previous  eight  contests. 
Most  of  the  improvements  were  made  by 
the  members  themselves  without  a  great 
deal  of  expense.  Old  orange  crates  were 
transformed  into  double  nests,  new  drink¬ 
ing  fountains  were  made,  roosts  and 
dropping  boards  were  built  from  lumber 
on  the  farm  and  other  necessary  repairs 
and  improvements  were  made  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  cost. 

Other  contest  winners  were :  Belknap 
County — Richard  and  Joseph  Kepes,  La¬ 
conia  ;  Bernard  Boutin,  Belmont ;  John 
Cuss,  Alton  Bay.  Carroll  County — Al¬ 
fred  Hanscom  and  Herman  Heald,  Jr., 
Stowe,  Me. ;  Charles  Kelley,  Jr.,  Wolfe- 
boro.  Cheshire  County  —  Warren  Fre¬ 
dette,  Westmoreland;  George  Goodnow, 
West  Swanzey;  Carroll  King,  North 
Richmond ;  Clarence  Shippee,  Brattle- 
boro  ;  Stage,  Chesterfield.  Coos  County — 
Norman  LYIeureux,  Lancaster;  Leonard 
Wedge  and  Robert  Johnson.  Berlin ;  Har¬ 
ris  Nichols,  West  Milan.  Grafton  Coun¬ 
ty — Clyde  Colburn,  West  Rumney;  Lin- 
wood  Hammond,  North  Haverhill;  Ar¬ 
lene  Merrill,  Campton;  Robert  Woods, 
Woodsville.  Hillsborough  County — New¬ 
ton  Garland,  Pelham ;  Eugene  Creigh¬ 
ton.  Francestown ;  Clayton  Carkin,  South 
Lyndeboro.  Merrimack  County — Harry 
Taylor  and  Charles  McCauley,  Concord; 
Raymond  Kendall,  Jr.,  Chichester;  Ken¬ 
neth  Stoddart,  Bradford.  Rockingham 
County  —  Clayton  Spinney,  Newington ; 
Daniel  Ladd,  Epping ;  Floyd  Nervious 
and  Leon  Pickering,  Newington.  Sulli¬ 
van  County  —  Clayton  and  Kenneth 
Smith,  Newport ;  Loren  Smith,  Unity ; 
Leo  Goyette,  Goshen.  Strafford  County 
—  Kenneth  Leary,  Farmingdale;  Irma 
Berry  and  Donald  Phillips,  Rochester, 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD  TESTED 


D  P  Kl  Kl  CY  I  \#  A  Kl  I  A  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  from  a  breeder 

■  ■■  i  w  ■  w  w  ■  w  ■  w  ■  that  has  heen  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania 

_____  Department  of  Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE 

S  T  A  T  E  SUPER  V  I  S  E  D  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Tube  Agglutination 

test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  “Big  Type.”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs” .  $8  00 — 100 

SPECIAL  MATING  WHITE  LEGHORNS— No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  9  00—100 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  WHITE  ROCKS  “True  to  Type” .  850—100 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  R.  I.  REDS  “None  Better” . . .  850—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  NEW  H  AM  PSH I  RES  —  No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors . !.  1000—100 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  “No  Leghorns” .  6  75—100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  Accurate” .  Il'75— 100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  Accurate” .  7.75 100 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS —  Direct  from  Gove  &  Cobb .  9  50 _ 100 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS  —  All  Barred  Color .  9.00—100 

NOW I— Buy  Sexed  Chicks  With  Confidence 

95%  Accuracy  guaranteed.  In  ordeT  to  supply  our  many  customers  with  guaranteed  SEXED 
CHICKS,  we  now  use  the  Gentle  Methods  by  graduates  of  Los  Angeles.  California  Sexing 
Association.  You  can  he  absolutely  sure  when  you  order  sexed  chicks  from  our  hatchery. 
Breeders  used  in  the  special  mating  Leghorns  listed  below  are  Gasson  and  Leader  Strain, 
choice  birds,  from  Pens  that  do  not  show  a  single  B.  W.  D.  Reactor. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ACCURATE  $16-100  Cockerels,  $2.00-100 
MATING WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ACCURATE  $18-100  Cockerels,  S2.50-100 

Send  lo  a  chick,  bal.  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Add  Vic  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA.  “Largest  State  Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pa.” 


e>£'J\MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  &  THU RS. — 100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  ... 

Large  Type  English.  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets . $13.00 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  6.50 

St  C.  It.  I.  Beds,  Bar..  Bed- Bock  Cross.  VV.  Bocks,  W.  Wyan.,  B.  Minorcas  7.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas.  N.  II.  Beds .  8.50 

Buff  Minorcas,  White  &  Bl.  Giants.  Light  Brahmas.  Buff  Orpingtons  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00 

Day-Old  Leg.  Cockerels . $2-100:  Light  Mixed .  5.50 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for  Cash  Prices  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  boxR'r,  TmcaElHIItEENrZvE,LlL?eR'  PA. 


IOO 

500 

IOOO 

$13.00 

$65.00 

$130 

6.50 

32.50 

65 

3  7.00 

35.00 

70 

8.50 

42.50 

85 

i  10.00 

50.00 

100 

6.00 

30.00 

60 

5.50 

27.50 

55 

SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

IOOD-T£STED 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  ^MSTITTVTn 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00  YMIHMalMR 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS  (Parmenter  Strain) .  7.00  35.00  70.00  llfAMilltg 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  7.50  37.50  75  00  ^U||||iAA^ 

Large  Type  English  Sexed  leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.)  $13-100:  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels.  $1.95-100. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  FREE 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  BOX  R.  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  Hatches  May  2,  5,  9,  12.  16,  19,  23.  26.  30.  Official  Penna.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).. $3. 75  $7.00  $33.00  $65  00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAM  PSH  I  RES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.25  8.00  38.00  75  00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85'flO 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  -  42c  each.  $40  per  IOO 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS . 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS . 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.. 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS . 

Day  Old  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $2-100,  $10-500.  $20-1000.  Heavy  Mixed  . 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  —  BOX  R,  — 


100 

500 

IOOO 

$13.00 

$65.00  $130.00 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

RICHFIELD 

.  PA. 

SPECIAL  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

on  State  Blood-Tested  BABY  CHICKS  and  TURKEY  POULTS  for  MAY  and  JUNE  DELIVERY. 

20,000  weekly,  all  breeds.  Catalog  Free 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  40,  EPHRATA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


*g|ULSH  FARMf  CHKKJSJ 

'  >  1  J'l  1 1  WIWTWr— 


Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns. $3.50  $6.50  $31.75  $60 
S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns. . .  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 
Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks....  4.00  7.50  36.25 
R.  1.  Reds  or  New  Hampshires . .  4.00  7.50  36.25 

Black  or  White  Giants .  4.75  9.00  43.75 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes..  4.00  7.50  36.25 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton, 


70 

70 

85 

70 

Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $6.00-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds .  6.50-100 

N.  H.  Reds.  White  W’yandottes .  7.00-100 

Buff  Orps.  &  Buff  Minorcas .  7.00-100 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested)  Mixed .  6.00-100 

CLOYD  NIEM0ND,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


FROM  BLOOD-TESTED 
STOCK.  (BWD)  Antigen  Test 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns... $6.00  $30.00  $60.00 
White  &  Barred  Rocks. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STRAWSER.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  $7-100:  N.  Hamp..  $7.50: 

#W.  L/eshonis.  $6.50;  Mix.  $6.  Safe  del.  Post’pd. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


GRAYBILL’S 

Hatched  in  Elec.  Incubators  —  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.50-100 

Sexed  Pullets  95%  guar.  $13.00-100;  Cockerels  $2.00-100 
t  Write  for  1938  circular.  100  500  1000 

R.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37  50  75 

Heavy  Mixed. .  6.00  30h0  60 

"  l  ostage  —  Order  Direct  from  This  Advt. 

_  !00%  Jnve  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL.  Box  I,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


^ ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

*  SPECIAL  QUALITY — All  breeders  care¬ 
er!  Jolly  milled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
?rom  a(l.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
L  lsfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
'Jj  m.  ship  COD  if  desired.  IOO  500  1000 

*  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.00  $29.50  $58 

White  &  Barred  P.  Rocks .  6.25  30.50  60 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  6.50  31.50  61 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  26.00  50 

Large  Type  Sexed  Legs  (90%  guar.).  15.50  67.50  135 
Leg.  Cockerels  $2-100.  29  Yrs.  Hatching  Experience. 

W.  A.  LAUVER.  Prop..  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

^  Sandy  Knoll  Chicks 

Parent  Stock  Carefully  Culled — Largo  Type 
Bred  to  Lay  Large  Eggs  ‘10O 

Bar.  Rooks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  $6  50 

N.  H.  Reds.  ...$7:  S.  C.  W.  Leg  600 
Asst’d,  $5.75:  100%  del.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
C.  M.  Lauver  &  Son.  Box  73,  McAlisterville.  Pa' 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

PARK  &  POLLARD 

LAY  or  BUST  ’  MILKMAID  &  D0UBLEX 
POULTRY  FEEDS  DAIRY  RATIONS 

SOLD  BY  PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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Preferred  by 

■i-f  j 

;’s  the  Egg  Records  and  Extra  Pound  Broilers  that  made  170,000  poultry 
raisers  prefer  Sieb’s  Chicks.  Our  chicks  all  come  from  Purebred  Bloodtested 
Farm  Range  Flocks,  backed  by  Mr.  Sieb’s  25  years  Scientific  Breeding.  All 
Flocks  are  super,  culled  Hogan  Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  premium  egg 
records  and  Big  Quick  Maturing  Broilers.  There’s  none  better  at  any  price  for  profit¬ 
able  commercial  poultry.  We  have  One  Grade  Only — The  Best.  This  saves  our 
customers  2  to  G  cents  per  chick  on  Best  Quality.  For  prompt  delivery  mail  your  order  HOW,  or  send 
for  our  New  Poultry  Book.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  All  Prices  Prepaid. 

QftQZ  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
uv/O.  on  Sexed  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks,  Wh.  OrpS; . . . . . 

Buff  or  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas . 

White  Leghorns , (Large  English  Type) . . . i.. . 

S.  C.  Reds,  Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyands.,  Bf.  Orps . 

S.  L.  Wyands.,  R.  C.  Reds, . _ . 

White,  Black  or  Buff  Minorcas . . . . . 

White  Giants  (Large  Type)  . .  . : . . . . 


Non-Sexed 

Pullets 

Males 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

$7-90 

SI  1-90 

S  8-90 

7-40 

15-90 

3-90 

7.40 

15-90 

3.90 

7-90 

11-90 

8-90 

8-90 

12-90 

8-90 

8-90 

16-90 

4-90 

9-40 

13.90 

11-90 

Per  100:  NON-SEXED— Heavy  Assorted  $7.40;  Light  Assorted  $6.40;  Heavy  and  Light  Assorted  $6-90; 

Mixed  Sexed,  All  Breeds,  both  Sexes  $5-40;  Special  Assorted  $4-95- 


DISCOUNT 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY, 


Deduct  25c  per  100  on  orders  of  500  or  more,  and  50c  per  100  on  orders  of  1000  or  more. 

Add  25c  to  all  orders  less  than  100. 


Box  132,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


warrEN S 

•CERT  fnf'o  2/REDJ 


SAY  "WARREN" 
and  You  Say  Winner 

Both  words  mean  the  same  thing  to  wise  chick 
buyers — assured  profits.  Nothing  “hit  or  miss” 
about  the  dependable  Warren  strain — it  comes 
through  on  the  profit  side. 

“TOPS”  AT  TWO  CONTESTS 
One  .T.  .1,  Warren  Pen  is  among  the  three  top  R  I 
Red  Pens  at  Storrs;  another  holds  the  same  high 
position  at  Farmingdale. 

STATE  AWARDS  CONTRACT— 7TH  YEAR 
More  evidence  of  Warren  quality  and  Warren  per¬ 
formance:  For  7 tli  consecutive  year,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  awards  Warren  contract  to  supply 
chicks  to  State  institutions. 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS,  Barred 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 
BABY  CH ICKS  -  PULLETS.  All  Ages 
We  Set  Only  Eggs  from  Our  Own  Farms 
Only  Warren  Hens,  headed  by  Advanced  R.O.P. 
males  whose  dams  have  State- verified  records  of 
from  240  to  310  eggs,  averaging  24  to  30  ozs.  per 
dozen,  aualify  as  breeders. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  & 
REDUCED  MAY  PRICES 

sisss™  a  J-  WARREN 

r  n  p  d  Box  20.  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


I 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


X.  Reels 

BIG,  PEPPY,  HUSKY  CHICKS 
FROM  CONTEST-WINNING  STRAIN 

“Bigger  and  more  full  of  life  for  their  age. 
writes  delighted  customer.  Same  blood  as  pen 
that  hung  lip  all-time  record  at  N.  Y.  State 
Contest,  Farmingdale,  1936. 

DOWN  GO  OUR  PRICES.  May  15tli  —  Your 
I  chance  to  get  a  bargain  in  quality  Chicks  from 
la  famous  strain.  Start  a  May  brood. 

|straight  R.  I.  RED  —  MOSS-CROSS.  Barred' 
Write  for  folder  and  Price  List. 

JMOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?’  MASS. I 


ALGER  CHICKS 


REDS  &  CROSS  direct  from  a  BREEDER,  not 

a  hatchery;  stock  100%  Pull-  .  pgp 

orumfree;95%  Livability  guar-  804 

antee.  Send  for  free  catalog,  quantity  reduction 
ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  Brockton,  Mass,  j 


C  H  R I  STIES  NewlKampshiros 

SPIZZERLNKTUM 


Put  Your  Profit  up  to 
SPIZZERINKTUM  CHICKS 

These  success  factors  tell  the  story: 

Faster  uniform  growth  .  -  .  larger 
brown  eggs  .  .  .  low  layer  mortality 
and  longer  life.  35.000  Pullorum  Passed 
Spizzerinktum  Breeders.  Straight  New 
Hampshires  and  Chris-Cross  Barred  Hy-v 
brids.  Write  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


Top  Quality,  Reduced  Prices 
You  get  100%  Pullorum  Free  Chicks 
from  a  blue-blood  mating,  main¬ 
tained  on  our  own  farm.  Priced  as 
low  as  10c  in  1000  lots.  Straight  R. 

I.  Reds,  Rock- Red  Barred  Cross. 

Day  and  Started  Chicks.  Pullets. 

Write  for  Catalog  &  low  May  prices. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS.  Box  9.  HARVARD 


MASS. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

with 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

16  Profitable  Breeds.  Bred  for  High 
Production:  Livability,  combined. 

A.  P.  A.  Inspected  —  Blood-tested  — 
14-day  livability  guarantee  —  Low 
Prices.  Get  complete  facts  on  $500 
chick  contest.  FREE  CATALOG. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 

Box  332  Corydon,  Ind. 


SPECIAL 

Three  weeks  old  large  selected  chicks  $18-100. 
Second  grade  $12-100.  Also,  large  egg.  fast¬ 
growing  MON  IDEAL  CHICKS.  100%  Pullorum 
Clean,  guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  circular,  prices. 

MON  IDEAL 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FARLEY  PORTER’S 
LEGHORN  RANCH 

Sodus,  -  New  York 

CERTIFIED  TRAP-NESTED  PRODUCTION 
LEGHORNS 

Won  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  18  out  of  20  Prizes. 
Large  Leghorns  -  Large  Eggs  -  Large  Profits. 


OSS  *Ja  rm 


REDBIRD 


Still  in  Double  Lead  at 
New  York  State  Contest 

The  latest  report  shows  our  two  pens  at  Farming- 
dale  (N.  Y. )  still  leading  the  R.  I.  Red  class  by  a 
margin  of  well  over  110  points.  Meantime,  our  pen 
at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  now  ranks  Third  High  Red 
‘Pen.  Only  a  great  strain  could  turn  out  so  many 
high-ranking  birds;  we’ve  lots  more  at  home  that 
are  doing  just  as  well. 

Put  the  power  of  Redbird  Farm  blood  back  of 
your  poultry  project  and  make  it  pay  bigger  and 
quicker  profits. 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

98%  Livability 


Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

On  All  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
61,000  BREEDERS  -  100%  PULLORUM  FREE 
Official  Mass.  Agglutination  Test — Not  one  reactor 

CU  I  r  1/  C  STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS, 
n  I  W  IV  3  ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 

Prices  sharply  reduced  May  15th. 

Write  for  large  FREE  Catalog  and  May  Prices 

REDBIRD  FARM, 


AMAZING  JW/ra  Profits 


REMARKABLE  NEW  FISHER 
GENETIC  BREEDING  SYSTEM 

increases  broiler  growth  —  quicker  feath¬ 
ering  and  marvelous  egg  production.  A 
tested  scientific  way 


9  ftluul’Q 
Q  butu  O 

"  FISHER*' 

Suites 


to  more  poultry 
profits.  Low  Cost. 
Beautiful  New  Cata¬ 
log  gives  Valuable 
Information.  Write 
now  to — 

EDGEHILL, 

Box  N,  Athol,  Moss. 


COTTON  f 
MOUNTAIN  * 

\  farms  * 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  AU  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy— they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfoboro.  N.  H. 


ura  BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  I.  REDS 

H.  A. Richards,  Owner 


RED-BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 

Sex-Linked  Day-Old  Pullets  and  Cockerels, 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Pullorum  Clean  by  State  College 

THE  HARCO  ORCHARDS 
and  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  So.  Easton,  Mass.  (Circular)  Telephone  28-12 


Since  1931  Won  9  Contests 


High  5  Contest  Pens  1936;  again  1937. 

ESS  DADMEfelTED  476  King  Street, 
■  Ej«  rAnmCII  I  Clip  Franklin,  Mass. 


w 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 

.  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  hack  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write.  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


HELLO  FOLKS 


It  pays  to  Buy  Quality 
Chicks  Wh.  &  Brd.  Box 
$7.  New  Hamps.  $7.50. 
Wh.  Giants  $8.  Wh.  &  Brown  Legs.  $6.50.  H.  Mix  $6. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  Postman.  Circular  Free.  KOCH'S 
FARM  HATCHERY.  Box  2.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


Advice  on  Poultry 

I  send  a  formula  for  baby  chick  feed 
taken  from  a  station  bulletin.  Do  you 
think  this  is  complete  as  to  protein  con¬ 
tent?  I  have  heard  about  some  of  the 
feeds  forcing  the  chicks  too  fast,  so  that 
they  do  not  gain  the  weight  they  should 
in  growing.  Do  you  think  this  is  so? 
Might  it  be  possible  to  make  the  chicks 
more  susceptible  to  coccidiosis  by  their 
rapid  growth  not  having  the  strength 
they  should  gain  from  the  high-powered 
foods  ?  w.  H.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  mixture  mentioned  contains  corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  ground 
oats,  meat  scrap,  milk,  Alfalfa,  shell  grit 
and  cod-liver  oil.  It  appears  to  contain 
an  abundance  of  protein.  The  combina¬ 
tion  is  in  accordance  with  scientific  study 
of  the  needs  of  chicks  and  the  practical 
experience  of  many  poultrymen. 

There  is  considerable  latitude  in  poul¬ 
try  feeding  procedure,  and  no  one  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  justly  be  called  the  best  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  that  differ  slightly 
from  it. 

Yarded  flocks  need  more  variety  than 
those  on  free  range,  and  many  feeders 
use  the  standard  commercial  mixtures 
mainly  on  this  account.  Assembling  and 
mixing  so  many  many  different  ingre¬ 
dients  at  home  is  in  most  cases  not 
economical. 

As  to  undue  forcing  of  young  stock ; 
that  is  a  possibility  and  of  course  would 
be  bad  practice.  But  the  going  to  pieces 
of  growing  birds  laid  to  forcing  is  often 
lack  of  inherent  vigor  in  the  stock.  Any¬ 
one  who  observes  a  small  flock  carefully, 
so  that  he  knows  some  of  them  in¬ 
dividually,  will  see  that  some  eat  enor¬ 
mously  and  thrive  on  it.  They  do  not 
possess  the  strong  developing  quality. 
Breeders  now  recognize,  as  never  before, 
the  need  of  vigor  and  are  working  to 
preserve  and  intensify  it. 

If  coccidiosis  organisms  are  accessible 
they  will  attack  the  strong  stock  as  well 
as  the  weak.  I  know  of  no  evidence  to 
show  that  strong  chicks  will  “live  down” 
such  a  disease  any  more  than  a  strong 
man  would  an  attack  of  germ  pneumonia. 
Poultry  premises  that  harbor  coccidiosis 
are  a  menace  to  the  entire  flock. 

Clean  drinking  water,  frequently  re¬ 
newed,  is  very  important.  Drinking  ves¬ 
sels  near  the  floor  are  easily  contaminated 
by  droppings  or  dirt.  None  of  us  would 
like  to  drink  such  stuff  and  the  chicks 
should  not  be  obliged  to.  w.  H.  H. 


Australorps 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Austra¬ 
lorps  as  layers  and  for  meat,  both  black 
and  white?  I  find  people  do  not  care  for 
Leghorns  when  they  want  a  fowl  to  eat. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  d.  s. 

The  Australorps  have  met  with  favor 
as  layers  and  meat  producers  but  have 
not  displaced  such  better  known  breeds 
in  this  country  as  those  of  what  is  called 
the  general-purpose  class  —  the  Rocks, 
Reds  and  other  breeds  which  give  excel¬ 
lent  egg  production  combined  with  a  mar¬ 
ketable  carcass  when  sold  as  meat.  It  is 
true  that  the  Leghorns  do  not  afford  ,  a 
heavy  carcass  when  dressed  but  their  out¬ 
standing  merit  is  as  egg  producers  and 
other  well-known  breeds  excell  them  as 
table  fowls. 

Which  should  be  chosen  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  market  one  finds  for  his 
poultry  products  and,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  eggs  offer  the  most  favorable 
product  for  profit.  M.  B.  D. 


Baby  Chick  Auctions 

Baby  chick  auctions  in  New  York 
State  must  be  regulated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Cheney- 
Ivreinheder  bill  signed  by  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  on  April  12.  The  law  became  ef¬ 
fective  on  that  date. 

Pei’sons  conducting  auctions  of  baby 
chicks  must  first  secure  a  permit  from 
the  department  and  submit  a  fee  of  $10 
for  each  auction.  The  application  for  a 
permit  shall  include  the  date  of  the  sale, 
the  number  and  breed  of  baby  chicks, 
and  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  they 
were  produced.  The  department  may  re¬ 
quire  that  a  certificate  be  submitted  with 
the  application  certifying  that  the  chicks 
are  in  a  healthy  condition  and  are  free 
from  such  diseases  as  the  department 
may  designate. 

Containers  must  be  labeled  to  show  the 
kind  and  number  of  chicks  in  each  con¬ 
tainer,  the  date  the  chicks  wore  hatched 
and  by  whom  hatched,  whether  the  con¬ 
tents  are  cockerels  or  pullet  chicks, 
whether  the  chicks  are  sexed  or  unsexed. 
the  purity  of  the  breed,  and  such  tests  as 
have  been  made  in  the  parent  stock  for 
pullorum  disease,  according  to  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Applications  for  permits  are  available 
on  request  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Balanced  Breeding  gives  every  Hubbard 
chick  not  one.. but  every  important  profit¬ 
making  feature.  They  live  ( 30-day  Full 
Satisfaction  Guarantee),  grow  fast  and 
mature  early.  They  become  excellent 
layers  of  large-size  eggs 
and  they  are  noted  for 
their  ability  to  live  under 
continuous  heavy  laying. 

Try  a  flock.  Compare. 

Write. 

HuWarJ  Farms 

BOX  1205,  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MARYLAND,  U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  TESTED 

CHICKS 


Choose  from  these  ten  money-making  varieties — 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Black  Giants  .  .  .  also  my  Rock-Red 
Cross  and  Sex-linked  cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also 
Ck*C^S*  These  are  all  extra  quality  chicks  at 
the  right  price  .  ,  .  and  they  are  all  backed  by  our 
guarantee.”  Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs.  • 

FREE  NEW  CATALOG 

Write  today  . . .  get  this  valuable  catalog  and  1938 
prices  —  also  early  order  discount. 

SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Harold  E.  Nock,  Owner 

585  WASHINGTON  ST.,  SNOW  HILL,  MD. 


CAed£ zfu  yq£CeAj  Ciwx\ 


CT  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Llectrio  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.) . $13.00  $65.00  $130 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns..  6.50  32.50  65 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7  50  37  50  75 

Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2-100.  Heavy  Mix.  $6.50-100. 
All  chicks  hatched  from  2  to  4  yr.  old  breeders.  Every 
breeder  bloodtested.  Post  Pd.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
cat.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

IDectnc  Hatched— Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Typo  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

?  *  3  lr-  °1<1, fr«)  range  B.  W.  I).  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  giving  full  de- 
,°i JiF JL't,1’ Quality  chicks.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LAUVER’S  t&tmry 

„  f^rent  Stock  Bloodtested  100 

?>’  thorns . $6.00 

Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50 

•N.  Ii.  Rods... . $7;  Assorted  *5  7^ 

E  L  lauvii-ht pj.if0  rlollrary  guaranteed.  'Postpaid.' 

E.  L.  Lauver  s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx.  D,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

LEH  M  AN’S  Large  Typo 
7"  “  V  1*1  #4  II  o  White  Leqhorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  I). 
Antigen  Test.  Largo  Typo  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs... $6. 00  $30.00  $60 
Wh  &  Br.  Rocks .  6.50  32,50  65 

Lehman’s  Poultry*^  Farm,'  ‘box^r/’  McAlistorviM^  Pa'. 

ULSH'S  Quality  Chicks 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  W.  Wy.,  W.  St 
J|(ST:  §°Cr.S’  &  Beds.  Buff  Orp.,  $7.50- 
x-g.  Beg.,  $7-100;  Heavy  Mix. 

tfUsltY  a  CHICKS 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $6.50-100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7  00-100 

Now  Hampshires,  W.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orp .  7.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed.  .  $6. -'00.  Safe  Delivery  Prepaid. 

1.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


YOUR 
MONEY 
BACK 
IF  RATS^ 
DON’1 
DIE. 


This  rat- 
killer  won’t 
kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
'Poultry— Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
ris  made  from  Red  Squill, 
i  raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept  Agr.  (Bui.  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35<  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75 1.  All 
Druggists.  Damage 
each  rat  does  costs 
you  $2.00  a  year. 

K-R-O  Company, 

1  Springfield, O. 


K-R-O 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  INl 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
atotlgmlfl  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUNILIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack:  trial  size  25c:  to  Dept.  R. 


Henry  A.  Fischel,  Inc.^Madeiphia".3^: 


WHITFflOCK 


■ 


_  CHICKS..*  IO*  IOO 

EGGS  FOR  Ptk 

z  HATCHING...*”"  IOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

I“”  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

Si  III  III  i  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 

F  I  •  Kl  4  U  1 1  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


TOLMAM 


WORLD’S  Oldest  Strain,  Eggs,  Beauty  &  Meax 
Combined.  Pleased  Customers  in  Cold  ALASKA.  Hot 

VENEZUELA,  Far  Away  BURMA& All  Over  U.S.  Blood& 

Progeny  Tested,  R.O.P.  &  State  Supervised.  Catalog 
Free.  Eggs  -  Chicks  -  Young  Stock.  Priced  Right. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


HANSON  LEGHORNS— Large  White  Eggs 

Cliicks  from  flocks  headed  by  Hanson  males  from  300 
Double  Pedigree  World’s  Record  Penna.  Pen  and  3, 
■1  and  5  generation  matings.  $9.75 — IOO  Prepaid  April 
10th  on.  Investigate,  request  discount  pedigree  chans, 
convincing  literature.  BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY 
AND  POULTRY  FARM,  -  HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BANKER’S  £u'Ly leTts 

from  carefully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders. 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns.  N.  H.  Reds,  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Christie  Strains.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  3c  each.  Write — 

Goodftox  Poultry  Farm  DaEnsIiuJ"N!rY. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Over  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
are  rugged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  strains  of  the  popular  New  Hampshires. 
Breeding  liens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  R.  O.  P.  males, 
bloodtested  and  B.W.D.  free.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glcnwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


-NEAL’S  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS - 

Barred  Hocks,  White  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires.  Day 
old  and  started  from  vigorous  blood-tested  breeders. 

WINGATE  NEAL,  Owner,  West  Denton  Hatchery.  Denton,  Md.  Phone  140 


QUALITY  CHICKS  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  /.25 

Barred.  White  &  lluff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


We  are  direct  importers  of 

ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Hens  weighing  up  to  7  pounds. 
Chicks  at  $8. SO  per  hundred. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM 
Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Our  SPECIALTY 
R»0-P  males;  big.  quality  chicks  that 
insure  bigger  profits.  Also  other  breeds. 
Sexed  or  unsexed.  Blood-tested  flocks: 
3S  years’  reputation  of  hatching  reliable 
chicks.  Write  for  particulars.  Uhl  Pio¬ 
neer  Htchry,  Bx  45A,  New  Washington, 0. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

100%  postpaid  delivery  guar.  IOO >  500  1000 

Large*  Eng.  Lcglioms  (Grade  A) . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Catalog  &  Prices  of  Grade  AA  and  AAA  Leghorns  and 
Rocks  &  Reds  mailed  on  request.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes . $7.50-100 

Christie  or  Hubbard  Str.  N.  Hamps .  8.00-100 

XV.  Giants. .  .$10.-100:  W.  Deg.  or  H.  Mix...  6.00-100 
B  w  D.  Tested.  Postage  Paid.  Guaranteed  Delivery. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ni  AftnTECTFTI  N.  H.  Reds.  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rox,  W. 
DLUl) D  1  to  1  ED  Leg.,  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties;  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 
Toulott.se  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  List  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Est.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 


OAC CHICKS  and  PULLETS  —  Hanson  and  Special 
Kl  B^Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Aneonas.  Bar- 
vr*“Fred;Rocks.  Sexed  if  desired.  6-10  wks.  Pullets. 
!ig  Dis.  Low  p’rices.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  211,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

KICKS  I'arK°  Typ2  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns  &  N.  H. 


IOX 


Reds  from  State  Supervised  Stock.  Cir.  Free. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM’S  POULTRY  FARM 
R  .  McA  LIST  ER  V I LLE,  PA. 


TOXITE  KILLS 

Kills  Coccidiosis,  Mites.  Disease  Gorms,  etc.  Before 
you  get  your  chicks,  spray  brooder  house  with  Toxite. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book. 
Truslow  Poultry  Farm.  Box  18,  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Sound  Farm  Philosophy 

As  a  family  we  watch  the  growing  de¬ 
pendence  of  classes  of  people  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — local,  State  or  National — with 
alarm.  In  the  early  days  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  1932,  the  Government  took  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  for  the  so-called 
unemployed  and  unemployable  as  it 
turned  out.  Being  farmers  ourselves  we 
are  never  unemployed. 

My  husband  and  myself  have  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  and  in  the  case  of  a 
public  park  project,  create  a  Government 
project  here.  As  the  only  landscape  and 
market  gardener  here,  my  husband  had 
direction  of  the  park  work.  The  crew 
was  made  up  of  sick  old  men  and  boys 
under  20.  Hardly  one  was  worth  the 
allowance  paid  him. 

In  another  case  a  man  \vas  made  boss 
painter  at  $1.25  an  hour.  His  wife  had 
an  income,  too,  and  to  our  knowledge 
they  received  aid  from  the  city.  Later, 
■when  he  lost  the  work  after  inspection, 
he  refused  to  work  at  $2.75  per  day.  This 
is  only  one  case  of  many  where  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  has  nearly  destroyed  ambition 
and  self-respect  in  a  family.  If  continued 
it  is  bound  to  create  a  class  of  people  who 
are  going  to  fight  and  vote  desperately 
to  hold  their  places  on  the  easy-money 
payroll. 

Last  year  the  taxes  on  our  farm  were 
increased  70  percent  in  a  single  year. 
Living  expenses  increased  also  with  other 
forms  of  taxation.  Just  where  will  this 
all  end? 

Eastern  farmers  as  a  whole,  it  seems 
to  me,  plan  to  be  more  self-sustaining 
than  special  crop  farmers.  I  know  that 
many  will  say  it  doesn't  pay  to  have  a 
few  cows,  a  small  flock  of  hens  and  a 
few  pigs — to  grow  the  grain  to  feed  them 
and  have  a  vegetable  garden  sufficient  to 
have  plenty  and  plenty  to  can — but  if 
there  isn't  income  enough  from  the  cash 
crops  to  buy  all  of  these  things  and  a 
little  extra  work  will — ”a  penny  saved” 
is  still  a  penny  earned  to  us.  Then,  if 
income  is  almost  non-eixstent  we  still 
have  food  in  variety — perhaps  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  of  some  things  which  we  can  ex¬ 
change  with  some  less  fortunate  for  some 
of  the  things  we  cannot  provide  for  our¬ 
selves.  For  instance  our  neighbor  farmer 
is  a  painter  by  trade — we  furnish  him 
with  tomato  plants  and  he  does  some 
painting  and  papering  for  us — no  money 
involved,  but  lots  of  satisfaction  to  both 
parties  who  did  not  have  to  pay  out  for 
services  wanted  and  needed. 

This  Winter  we  had  two  pigs  to  butch¬ 
er,  weighing  together  about  500  pounds. 
We  couldn’t  possibly  eat  all  of  it  our¬ 
selves,  and  what  we  had  over  Ave  ex¬ 
changed  for  beef,  sold  some'  to  neighbors 
for  cash  and  used  the  rest.  The  hams, 
shoulders  and  bacon  Ave  cured  and  smoked 
ourselvles,  for  the  first  time,  because  Ave 
did  not  feel  Ave  should  pay  for  having  it 
done.  I  will  admit  we  worried  a  little 
about  the  results  for  there  Avere  quite  a 
feAV  pounds  of  meat  involved.  We  are 
delighted  Avitli  the  result.  We  think  the 
ham  superior  to  any  AATe  have  had  for 
years.  We  folloAved  directions  very  care¬ 
fully  and  the  result  was  beyond  our  ex¬ 
pectations. 

If,  Avhen  Ave  did  our  bookkeeping,  we 
should  credit  the  farm  Avith  the  retail 
cost  of  these  luxuries  (and  I  call  good 
ham  a  luxury  at  present  prices)  we 
should  be  encouraged  to  try  more  and 
more  of  these  sidelines  as  a  means  of 
making  farm-life  more  satisfying  and  its 
standard  of  living  comparing  favorably 
Avith  the  so-called  middle  class  life  in 
the  cities. 

How  many  families  in  the  city  have  all 
the  milk,  cream  and  butter  they  can  use 
both  for  table  use  and  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses?  How  many  can  go  to  their  cel¬ 
lars  and  pantries  and  find  a  good  variety 
of  vegetables  to  choose  from  every  day  in 
the  Aveek?  It  is  one  of  our  satisfying 
moments  to  sit  at  table  and  say,  “We 
have  provided  such  and  such  from  the 
farm  and  only  had  to  buy  those  things 
impossible  to  grow  in  our  climate.” 

I  have  lived  both  kinds  of  lives — the 
hand-to-mouth  existence  of  the  town  and 
city  and  that  more  secure  kind  of  life  on 
the  farm  and  I  would  not  exchange  with 
anyone.  MRS.  r.  a.  b. 


You  can  boost  annual  egg  earnings  by  rais¬ 
ing  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks  — the  quality  chicks. 
They  are  bred  to  lay  way  above  the  average 
—and  to  keep  on  laying.  More  eggs  .  .  . 
with  no  increase  in  feed  and  management 
costs,  of  course,  mean  extra  profits. 

The  difference  is  in  the  breeding.  Blood 
lines,  carefully  checked  for  30  years,  make 
Kerr  Chicks  heaAry  layers,  winners  at  impor¬ 
tant  egg-laying  contests.  Every  breeder  — 
there  are  120,000  —  has  been  culled,  banded 
and  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  Write  for  FREE 
Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Dept.  19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey— Paterson,  Trenton, 
Woodstown;  New  York — Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Pennsylvania 
— Lancaster:  Massachusetts — West  Springfield;  Con¬ 
necticut — Danbury,  Norwich;  Delaware — Selbyville. 
(Address  Dept.  19) 


Our  new  illustrated  catalog  is  just  off  the  press  and 
it  is  free  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Send  for  it  today 
and  learn  more  about  S  US  QUEIHA  VN’  A  STRAIN,  the 
greatest  money  making  strain  of  chickens  known. 

STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 
All  chicks  sold  by  us  are  bloodtested  by  the  long  tube 
agglutination  test  for  B.  AV.  D.  Tour  insurance  against 
early  losses  and  abnormal  mortality. 

SEXED  CHICKS 

Purebred  day  old  pullets  or  cockerels,  guaranteed!  sex 
accuracy  of  95%.  All  chicks  sexed  bv  a  world  known 
sexing  authority  by  the  time  tried  Japanese  method. 
We  were  the  first  in  the  East  to>  offer  sexed  eliicks — 
Play  safe,  buy  from  the  pioneers.  BROILER  RAISERS 
trill  be  interested  in  our  attractive  prices  on  cockerels 
Better  and  cheaper  for  broilers.  A  sic  for  our  free  book¬ 
let  —  THE  WHAT'  AVHY  AND  HOW  OF  CHICK 
SEXING.  Tells  all  about  sexing. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Learn  about  our  NEAV  METHOD  processed  chicks. 
Different  from  ordinary  started  chicks.  Available  at 
two.  three  and  four  weeks  of  age.  You  avoid  all  the 
trouble,  worry  andi  danger  of  loss  during  the  critical 
first  few  weeks.  AVe  are  brooding  experts,  lot  us  have 
your  brooding  worries,  and  start  you  off  with  healthy, 
vigorous,  well  develojred,  started  chicks  or  pullets. 

1  ’AA’ ell  started  is  half  raised.” 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS  AVAILABLE 
New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Islands,  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Giants,  Redi-Rock 
crossbreds,  Corno-Red  crossbreds.  New  Hampshire 
Whites.  Poults,  started  capons,  started  pullets. 

FREE  CERTIFICATE  FOR  PROMPTNESS 
If  you  write  at  once  we  will  send!  you  a  free  PROFIT 
SHARING  CERTIFICATE  which  entitles  you  to  a 
big  saving  on  your  chick  order.  AA’rite  at  once,  a 
postcard  will  do.  Print  name  and  address  plainly. 
SUSQUEHANNA  BREEDERS  HATCHERY 
Box  R  -  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  &  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks  for  May.  June  &  July  $7  per  IOO. 
Sexed  Pullet  Clucks  $14  per  IOO.  Get  our  free  catalog. 
Dav  Old  Cockerels  $2  per  100  Postpaid. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pullets  $15.00-100.  Four 
wks.  old,  $30. CO— 100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadawbrook  Poultry  Farm 

3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

imported  and  bred  this  strain  exclusively  for  23  years. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  -  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


P’S  BhRMH  UOHORH 

11  -  CHICKS 


From  Large  Size, 
heavy  production  Bar¬ 
ron  English  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  ibs.  Mated  with  R.O.P. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
Tested  healthy,  vigorous 
selected  stock.  At  $7.50 
per  100,  $22.00  per  300,  $36.00  per  500, 
$70.00  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R#  Kleinfeitersville,  Penna. 


STEELMAN’S  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Day  old  and  Started  Chicks 

N.  H.  Reds  averaged  257  eggs.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  over  273  eggs,  at  Storr’s  Egg  Laying 
Contest.  All  popular  breeds.  Also  Sexed 
Chicks.  Started  Chicks  2-3  weeks  old. 

"SEE  YOUR  CHICKS  BEFORE  YOU  BUY" 

”We  produce  every  chick  we  sell.”  Con¬ 
venient  monthly  terms  can  be  arranged. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  104,  Lonsdale,  Penna. 

Branches:  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse. 
N.  Y.,  Waverly,  N,  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y,, 
West  Reading,  Pa. 


nonbreaking  down" 

omong  Pullets  from  "HEN  CHICKS" 

Our  4-year-old  Leghorns  in  the  Vineland  HEN  Test 
took  first  honors  during  January. 

Pena  headed  by  sires  from  high  producers  only,  mated 
to  hens  2  to  9  years  old  and  the  use  of  large,  snow-white 
eggs  assure  you  strong  virile  HEN  Chicks  for  Pullets 
able  to  produce  heavily  and  not  break  down. 

Write  for  Folder  and  prices  on  Leghorns ,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  and  Rock- Hampshire  cross. 

STERN  BROS.,  Dept.  Ef  So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


bahhokt 

WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

Wo  import  direct  from  England. 
Pa.  State  Blood-tested  for  B.  W. 
D.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Re¬ 
serve  orders  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$7  per  100;  $33  per  500;  $65  ner 
1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


MARVIM  F.  NOLLn  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


jLUKERTS  I  onhnrnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  ituynui  113  8  W.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

Make  more  profit  with  my  large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs. 

cmooLAin  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal* 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
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350 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


An  Efficient  Underground  Storage 


Do  you  need  a  better  place  on  your 
farm  to  store  fruits  and  vegetables?  More 
and  more  farmers  are  remodeling  their 
cellars  and  putting  in  furnaces.  This 
makes  the  temperature  of  the  farm  cellar 
too  high  for  a  storage  room  for  garden 
produce.  Apples  and  potatoes  keep  best 
at  temperatures  near  35  degrees. 

Most  farm  homes  are  built  on  the  high¬ 
er  locations.  Where  this  is  the  case  or 
where  a  steep  hillside  is  close,  an  efficient 
and  economical  cold  storage  can  be  con¬ 
structed  on  the  farm.  We  constructed 
such  a  storage  on  our  farm  and  call  it  a 
cave.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is. 

We  dug  a  hole,  in  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  the  shape  of  a  cube  and  about  10 
feet  to  a  side.  We  then  made  wood 
forms  and  constructed  cement  walls  and 
ceiling  for  the  cave.  The  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  were  made  eight  inches  thick.  Any 
farmer  has  the  tools  necessary  for  such 
work  and  the  cost  is  limited  to  cement 
and  labor.  The  work  on  the  excavation 
of  the  ground  can  be  done  over  a  period 
of  time  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
farmer. 

When  we  constructed  the  side  of  the 
cave  that  would  face  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
we  made  arrangements  for  a  door.  The 
door  we  made  of  solid  two-inch  oak  plank. 
We  made  the  door  to  fit  accurately  to 
avoid  any  inflows  or  outflows  of  air.  The 
heavy  door  acts  as  an  insulator  at  this 
point,  while  a  light  inaccurately  made 
door  would  cause  the  cave  to  be  less  ef¬ 
ficient  especially  in  extremely  hot  or  cold 
weather. 

We  constructed  an  entrance  to  the 
door.  The  entrance  has  cement  walls  on 
each  side  to  prevent  earth  from  slipping 
in  and  filling  up  the  entrance.  The  use 
of  an  entrance  permits  building  the  cave 
farther  back  in  the  hill,  and  therefore  as¬ 
sures  more  satisfactory  temperatures.  We 
did  not  cement  the  floor  of  the  cave  or  of 
the  entrance. 

Ventilation  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
keeping  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  to 
provide  air  for  any  persons  who  may 
work  in  the  cave  several  hours  at  a  time 
with  the  door  closed.  We  provided  venti¬ 
lation  by  inserting  an  ordinary  two-inch 
pipe  through  the  ceiling  to  the  surface  of 


the  hill.  An  elbow  should  be  placed  on 
top  of  the  pipe  to  keep  rain  and  snow  out 
of  the  cave.  The  pipe  is  easily  inserted 
at  the  time  of  pouring  the  cement  for  the 
ceiling.  To  provide  strength  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  we  buried  old  strips  of  iron  in  the 
cement.  After  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
the  cave  are  built,  ground  should  be 
banked  over  those  places  where  the  ce¬ 
ment  is  exposed.  This  provides  further 
insulation. 

After  the  main  structure  of  the  cave 
was  finished  we  arranged  the  interior  of 
the  structure  suitable  for  handling  the 
various  types  of  produce  we  desired  to 
keep  in  the  storage.  We  made  three  bins, 
20  bushels  each,  to  hold  the  potatoes  and 
apples.  The  bins  were  made  about  three 
feet  high.  Above  these  bins  we  made 
shelves  on  which  we  keep  all  of  our 
canned  fruit.  We  left  one-fourth  of  the 
cave  free  of  woodwork  to  allow  for  stor¬ 
age  of  cans  of  lard,  boxes  of  vegetables 
or  sacks  of  apples  and  seed  potatoes.  We 
made  one  other  bin  and  it  was  for  stor¬ 
age  of  our  celery  crop.  We  dig  the  celery 
up,  roots  and  all,  in  October  and  put  it 
in  this  bin  setting  it  upright  on  a  thin 
layer  of  soil.  We  find  that  the  celery 
blanches  perfectly  and  that  it  seems  to 
grow  some  while  blanching  in  the  dark 
bin. 

We  have  used  this  cave  for  10  years 
now  and  find  it  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
The  temperature  varies  from  45  degrees 
in  the  Summer  to  35  degrees  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  cave  is  more  useful  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  we  find  many  uses  for  this  cool 
place  in  the  Summer.  We  keep  our 
canned  goods  there  the  year  around.  In 
the  Summer  Ave  find  the  cave  a  good  place 
to  keep  our  sweet  cream  or  milk  and 
even  lard  from  our  previous  Winter's 
butchering.  The  cave  is  GO  feet  from  the 
house,  a  convenient  distance. 

An  electric  refrigerator  on  a  farm  can¬ 
not  replace  a  cave  like  this  because  of 
the  limited  storage  capacity  there  is  in 
the  average  household  refrigerator.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  refrigera¬ 
tor  and  such  a  cold  storage  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  Ave  find  the  cooling  and  storage 
problems  on  our  farm  well  solved. 

Ohio.  m.  T. 


Religion  in  Dutch  New  York 

Hard  by  the  hamlet  of  Brunswick,  N. 
Y.,  is  the  structure  affectionately  known 
as  “The  Old  Shawangunk  Church.”  Dat¬ 
ing  from  the  Dutch  occupation  of  Nieuw 
Amsterdam,  one  of  its  remarkable  fea¬ 
tures  is  the  old  slaves’  gallery.  In  this 
gallery  the  scrubbed  and  polished  slaves 
sat  and  chanted  deep  African  rhythms, 
Avhile  the  more  sedate  huysevrows  and 
mynheers  provided  a  guttural  obligato. 

Deeply  religious,  the  early  Dutch  an¬ 
cestors  of  many  modern  New  York  fami¬ 
lies  preferred  to  worship  their  God  with 
sincereness  rather  than  solemnity.  Usual¬ 
ly,  the  church  edifice  Avas  meeting-house, 
fort  and  school,  all  rolled  into  one.  In 
the  first  church,  built  in  Albany  in  1657, 
loopholes  for  defense  against  Indians 
Avere  a  prominent  feature  and  three  small 
cannon  Avere  mounted  on  the  roof.  Its 
construction  was  laid  with  a  great  deal 
of  ceremony.  A  fine  bell,  the  gift  of  the 
West  India  Company,  hung  in  the  little 
belfry  and  the  “predickstoel,”  or  pulpit, 
came  from  the  same  source.  This  pulpit 
is  still  in  existence. 

Many  descendants  of  the  early  Dutch, 
such  as  Mr.  Van  de  Mark,  of  Washing- 
tonville,  N.  Y.,  can  remember  the  scrape 
of  the  perforated  metal  “kerck-stooven,  ’ 
or  church  stove.  These  Avere  filled  Avitli 
live  coals  and  Avere  passed  from  person 
to  person  sitting  huddled  Tip  in  shivering 
silence  in  the  draughty  old  stone 
churches, 

To  those  of  us  avIio  are  accustomed  to 
the  short  service  in  modern  churches,  the 
length  of  the  early  services  might  seem 
unbearable.  Opening  with  a  hymn  sung 
by  the  “voorzanger,”  the  early  part  of 
the  service  consumed  about  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  dominie  entered,  murmured  a 
prayer  and  ascended  the  pulpit.  An  im¬ 
portant  functionary  of  the  church  was 
the  “voorleezer,”  whose  duty  was  to  rap 
sharply  Avhen  the  second  hourglass  had 
almost  run  out  during  the  sermon.  With 
characteristic  Dutch  directness,  the  col¬ 
lection  bags  were  fitted  Avitli  a  small  bell 
that  tinkled  merrily  as  contributions  Avere 
dropped  in. 

The  Dutch  church  is  noted  for  one 
other  thing.  Its  kind,  thoughtful  and 
unfailing  generosity  to  the  poor.  With 
true  independence  that  makes  many  of 
their  descendants  deplore  the  present-day 
relief  policies,  the  Dutch  took  care  of 
their  oavu.  Poor-boxes  were  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  church  and  were  constantly 
filled  by  the  generous  colonists.  At  one 
time,  the  Albany  church  loaned  4,000 
guilders  of  the  poor  fund  to  one  man. 


The  interest  on  this  maintained  many 
families  in  comfort. 

Dutch  Avas  universally  used  in  rural 
Dutch  churches  until  as  late  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century.  Until  1824 
Dominie  Schoonmaker  of  the  Flatbush 
Church  boasted  that  he  had  never 
preached  a  sermon  in  English.  His  mot¬ 
to  was :  “The  Gospel  undefiled,  in  Hol¬ 
land  Dutch  !” 

Tolerance,  kindliness  and  understand¬ 
ing  characterized  the  religious  relations 
of  the  Dutch  settlers.  Close  to  nature, 
they  Avere  at  one  with  the  great  prophets 
of  old  and  better  able  to  understand  the 
underlying  truths  of  their  much-thumbed 
Bibles.  And  to  this  day  in  many  Dutch 
Reformed  churches  in  the  mountainous 
sections  of  New  York  the  opening  Psalm 
is  invariably :  “I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills ;  from  Avhence  cometh  my 
help  !”  MALCOLM  l’AIJKS. 

NeAV  York. 


Spider  Flowers 

Our  cleorne  or  spider  flowers  are  an 
attractive  sight  and  I  Avonder  Avhy  more 
people  do  not  brighten  their  gardens  Avitli 
this  sturdy  yet  graceful  annual.  It  seeds 
itself,  seldom  needs  staking  and  glori¬ 
fies  the  garden  background  Avith  its 
rosy  pink  blossoms.  To  be  sure, 
the  bright  sun  Avilts  them  but  more 
appear  in  the  evening  or  the  next 
morning.  Wihen  first  open,  the  floAvers 
are  bright  pink;  when  new  ones  open  the 
others  fade  to  a  lighter  pink,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  flower  in  two  shades.  The  six 
long,  slender  stamens  extending  from 
ccah  four  petaled  flower  somehow  suggest 
a  spider's  legs,  which  accounts  for  the 
nickname  of  this  plant  Avhieh  came  to 
northern  gardens  from  the  tropics. 

I  have  read  that  in  some  waste  places 
it  has  become  a  Avild  flower,  but  in  our 
locality  it  is  a  curiosity  in  a  few  gardens. 
One  plant  will  seed  a  considerable  area 
from  its  long  pods,  Avhile  new  flowers  are 
still  opening  above.  The  dark  green, 
palmate  leaves  are  aromatic  when  pressed 
in  the  hand,  the  odor  being  slightly  un¬ 
pleasant.  Seed  sown  in  the  Pall  will 
appear  the  next  Spring,  Avlieu  the  plants 
should  he  thinned  or  transplanted  to 
stand  a  foot  or  more  apart.  In  good  soil 
they  attain  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 

A  few  plants  of  cleorne  by  the  kitchen 
door  will  prove  worthy  companions  for 
the  morning  glories,  and  help  to  give  the 
early  rising  homemaker  an  enthusiastic 
start  for  a  busy  day.  r.  is. 


April  9,  1938 


Sex  Linkage 

[The  following  interesting  article  is  re¬ 
produced  from  The  Australian  lien,  a 
live  poultry  .journal  published  at  Sydney, 
Australia. — Eds.] 

Sex-linkage  is  the  linking  of  certain 
characteristics  from  the  male  to  the  fe¬ 
male  and  the  female  to  the  male.  Cer¬ 
tain  factors  are  transmitted  by  the  fe¬ 
male  to  the  male  progeny  only,  Avhile  the 
male  transmits  equally  to  both  sexes. 


than  the  Pekin,  sometimes  Killed  the  Leg¬ 
horns  of  the  duck  tribe,  and  excellent 
layers.  Where  a  steady  market  for  duck 
eggs  is  a  Available,  Runners  are  profitably 
kept  for  this  purpose. 

Muscovy  and  Rouen  are  two  other  com¬ 
mercial  types  of  large  ducks,  mature  spe¬ 
cimens  running  up  to  ten  pounds.  There 
are  a  number  of  ornamental  types,  Avood 
and  call  ducks,  the  bantams  of  the  tribe, 
kept  by  naturalists  and  individuals  ivlio 
have  convenient  pools. 


For  example,  if  we  mate  a  R.  I.  Red 
cock  which  is  classed  as  “gold”  Avitli  a 
Light  Sussex  hen.  which  is  called  “silver,” 
all  the  pullet  chicks  would  be  buff  or 
brown,  or  as  it  is  termed  “gold,”  Avhile 
the  cockerel  chicks  will  he  pale  creamy 
color,  or  “silver.”  This  is  because  the 
Sussex  hen  transmits  silver  to  her  sons. 
The  IL  I.  Red  transmits  gold  to  his  sons 
and  daughters,  but  as  silver  is  dominant 
to  gold  and  the  sons  receive  the  silver 
factor  from  their  mothers,  the  cockerels 
are  silver  and  the  pullets  gold. 

Barring  is  another  factor  which  may 
be  used  for  sex-linkage.  For  example,  if 
we  mate  a  Black  Leghorn  Avitli  a  Barred 
Rock  or  Cuckoo  Leghorn  hen  the  pullet 
chicks  Avill  be  black,  but  the  cockerel 
chicks  aa’ ill  have  a  Avhite  patch  on  the 
head.  It  is  this  patch  Avhieh  enables 
the  sexes  to  be  separated  at  hatching 
time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  black 
cock  with  barred  hens  in  order  to  get 
sex-linkage.  A  gold  cock  may  be  used. 

Even  the  Light  Sussex  and  White 
Wyandotte,  if  mated  Avitli  barred  hens, 
Avill  give  sex-linkage,  though  in  this  case 
more  or  less  gold  or  silver,  as  the  case 
may  be,  Avill  appear  in  the  offspring 
character,  namely  the  Avhite  spot  on  the 
head  of  the  cockerels  is  discernible. 


The  Domesticated  Duck 

Man  and  the  duck  have  been  on  rea¬ 
sonably  friendly  terms  since  far  back  in 
antiquity.  In  fact  before  the  advent  of 
firearms  Avild  birds  and  animals  Avere  not 
scary  as  at  present.  They  looked  on  man 
as  merely  another  animal,  and  not  a  po¬ 
tential  enemy.  There  are  still  some  is¬ 
lands  and  remote  places  visited  by  ex¬ 
plorers  at- here  birds  look 
Avitli  curiosity  at  man 
and  hake  no  m  o  r  e 
thought  of  getting  out 
of  his  way  than  does 
the  old  Brahma  rooster 
standing  in  the  path. 

There  are  a  dozen 
stan  d a  r  d  breeds  of 
ducks,  but  more  White 
Pekin  are  kept  than  any 
other.  This  bird  AVas  im¬ 
ported  from  China  about 
70  years  ago,  and  liter¬ 
ally  millions  of  them  are 
raised.  When  kept  aAvay 
from  free  access  to  fish 
their  meat  is  SAveet, 
without  any  fishy  flavor. 

When  kept  under  speci¬ 
alized  conditions,  as  on 
Long  Island,  these  ducks 
at  10  weeks  of  age  will 
weigh  about  five  pounds 
each  and  are  then  sold, 
before  they  molt  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  covering  of  pin¬ 
feathers.  These  roast 
ducklings  are  a  whole¬ 
some  delicacy. 

Runner  ducks  are  the 
type  mostly  kept  for 
eggs.  They  are  smaller 


There  is  no  special  difficulty  in  raising 
ducks  so  long  as  certain  requirements  in 
feeding  and  care  are  carried  out.  The 
farm  flock  of  “puddle  ducks”  look  after 
themselves  very  Avell  with  feed  such  as  is 
given  chickens,  where  they  have  free 
range.  There  they  will  get  of  their  oavu 
accord,  all  of  the  green  stuff,  grit  and 
animal  food  needed.  But  in  confinement 
these  needs  must  be  looked  after.  A 
standard  method  of  early  feeding  is  as 
folloAvs  :  For  the  first  Iavo  days  feed  five 
times,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  bread 
crumbs  and  rolled  oats,  moistened  and  3 
percent  of  sharp  sand.  After  the  third 
day  add  equal  parts  of  bran  and  corn- 
meal.  After  the  first  Aveek.  use  tAvo  to 
three  parts  Avheat  bran,  one  part  each 
cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings,  5  percent 
by  weight  of  high-grade  meat  scrap.  10 
percent  chopped  green  food,  and  3  percent 
sand.  Feed  four  times  daily,  with  three 
times  daily  after  the  first  month. 

The  green  stuff  should  be  tender,  such 
as  soft  grass  or  clover,  cut  fine,  but  no 
woody  stems,  as  of  green  rye.  The 
sand  and  green  stuff  are  essential  for 
proper  Avorking  of  the  digestive  process. 
Ducks,  when  penned,  feel  the  heat,  so 
shade  should  be  provided.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  ducks  to  have  water  to  swim 
in,  but  where  possible  running  water  in  a 
trough  in  Avhieh  they  can  dip  their  bills 
is  desirable.  This  keeps  the  nostrils  clean. 
They  will  easily  get  clogged  with  the 
mash  unless  given  this  opportunity  to 
wash.  The  critical  period  with  a  duck¬ 
ling  is  its  first  Aveelc. 

Frequent  cleaning  of  pens  and  yards 
is  desirable.  In  dry  Aveatlier,  sweeping 
Avith  a  stiff  broom  is  effective.  OtherAvise 
the  sticky  surface  should  be  scraped  Avith 
a  sharp  hoe.  w.  av.  ii. 


Ewing  Galloway.  N.  y. 

Above — A  duck  ranch  at  Riverton,  V  a.  Beloiv — A  flock  of  Long  Island  birds. 
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PROFIT-BRED  from  PROVEN  STRAINS 

18  Years’  Forging  Ahead 

Oiir  customers  have  succeeded  with  Sunnybrook 
Chicks.  As  a  result,  our  sales  have  grown  steadily, 
until  in  1937,  they  crossed  the  half-million  mark. 

95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  UP  TO  3  WKS. 

This  Livability  Guarantee,  is  only  the  beginning. 
Our  hardy  Northern- grown  stock  will  give  you  low 
mortality  throughout.  Early  maturity  and  high 
average  flock  production  are  other  dualities  that 
have  been  bred  into  Sunnybrook  strains. 

Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 
NEW  HAMPSH I  RES  -  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  -  R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  -  CROSS-BREEDS 
SEXED  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 
STARTED  CHICKS,  I  to  6  WEEKS  OLD 
Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager 

Box  H,  Hudson,  New  York 


LANTZ  Chick! 


ARE  BIG  AND  HEALTHY 

High  Livability  and  early  Maturity,  as- 
cares  you  to  profits.  Only  matings  of  best  breed¬ 
ing  stock  used.  Hatching  eggs  carefully  select¬ 
ed.  All  stock  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  . .  All  natural  losses  over  B 
per  cent  first  14  days  replaced  at  HALF  PRICE, 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Partridge  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottos . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

New  Hampshires . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  . 

Assorted  Light  and  Heavy . 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box 


100 

500 

1000 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$75.00 

8.50 

40.00 

80.00 

8.50 

40.00 

80.00 

8.50 

40.00 

80.00 

8.50 

40.00 

80.00 

8.50 

40.00 

80.00 

9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

7.50 

35.00 

70.00 

7.00 

32.50 

65.00 

88. 

TIFFIN. 

OHIO 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  ST  ARTE  iV"1 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  Day- Old  14  Days 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  8  o  12  o 

Bar.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock- 

horns  (cross) .  SV2O  12(40 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9c  13  o 

Mixed  &  Assorted .  7  o  10  c 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C ■  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeant sville.  N.  .1. 


SEXED 

CHICKS 


SUPER.  qUAl'TV 


Also  Regular  Day  Old  Chicks 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  AH 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  bloodtested.  Chick 
losses  during  first  14  days  replaced  at  one- 
half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  —  ail  leading  breeds  —  bred  to  make 
you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — ■ 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
BOX  50  -  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


SUPER -QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  Barred  Cross-Breds. 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C. 

1  W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

0  0  v  POULTRY  FARM 

QjU£f**'fr  HATCHERY^ 

BOX  NO.  I,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 

Stuck’s  High  Grade  Chicks 

Large  Type  English  100  500  1000 

Hexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.)  .$13.00  $65.00  $130 
Large  Type  English  S.  C.  White  Legs.  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  Barred  &  Wli.  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 7.50  37.50  75 

Cockerels,  $2-100;  H.  Mix,  $6.50.  Ail  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  under  personal  supervision.  Will  ship 
cash  or  COD.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Order  direct  or 

HntN.fSrTUCK,CirCBOX  RST °  VIc’a’l ^RV^ LEA  P  a! 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leg-  Foundation  100 

Wli.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . $6.50 

Barred  Rocks . .  •  ••••••••  7.00 

Day  Old  Wli.  Leghorn  millets  guar.  90%  true  to  sex, 
from  matured  hens  Blood-tested,  $14;  Cockerels.  $2.50. 
Rocks  sexed  on  request.  100%  live  del.  Order  from  ad. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Started  Chix. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

ELSASSER’S  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profits — All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
BWD.  English  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

/).  S  B.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 

)  N.  H.  Reds  .  7.50  37.50  75 

V44/  100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 

write  for  Free  Catalog.  R.  W.  ELSASSER 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

rgeu^rraensteenedteads  cherry  hill  chicks 

21  years  of  Breeding  for  Better  and  Larger  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $  6.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  95%  guaranteed .  14.00 

Cockerels, ...  .$2.50  per  IOO:  Heavy  Assorted....  6.00 

Bar.  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Rods .  7.00 

Breeders  tested  B.  W.  D.  Order  direct.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE,  Prop.  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

QUALITY  CHI CKS 

White  Leghorns  and  Anconas  . $7.00 

R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50.  Light  Mixed .  6.00 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


\\T  A  Blood-tested  Barred,  Wh., 

W  Al3iNtl.lv  Buff  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds  $7- 
100.  Wh.  Wyandottes  $7.50.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Big  Wh. 
Legs.  $6.50.  H.  Mix  $5.95.  PP.  Free  cir.  Wagner  Bros. 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

do-it- with -SQUABS 

Easily,  steadily  raised  in  25  DAYS. 

Write  a  postcard,  get  our  Free  EYE¬ 
OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why  breed, 
for  ordinary  trade  when  these  great ' 
luxury  national  markets  are  wide 
open  for  all  the  SQUABS  you  can 
ship,  every  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  prices?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  squabs  for  this  desirable  trade  wanted  daily. 
RICE  FARM,  205  Howard  St..  MELROSE,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

JOHN  DENNINGER 


IOO  Pair  of  White  King 
Pigeons.*  $2.00  Pair.'  I 
EASTPORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Watch  the  Chickens 

Cannibalism  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  and  annoying  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  by  poultry-raisers.  It  is  worse 
among  the  Mediterraneans  usually,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  heavy  white  varieties 
cause  the  poultry-raiser  trouble.  This 
year  cannibalism  started  among  my 
White  Leghorns.  At  once  I  darkened 
the  windows  until  the  interior  of  the 
brooder  house  had  just  enough  light  to 
enable  the  chicks  to  find  the  feeders.  In 
this  case  be  sure  your  chick  mash  has 
plenty  of  cod-liver  oil  in  it  to  take  the 
place  of  the  sunshine  they  otherwise 
would  be  getting  if  the  brooder  house 
was  not  darkened.  Next  I  removed  all 
chicks  that  had  heen  picked  and  placed 
them  in  a  box  in  my  brooder  house  and 
fed  and  watered  them  the  same  as  the 
others.  Then  I  mixed  more  meat  and 
bone  scr(ip  into  the  chick  mash  which 
seemed  to  satisfy  them.  After  a  short 
time  I  took  down  the  rug  with  which  I 
had  darkened  the  brooder  house  and  let 
the  other  chicks  out  of  the  box,  and  they 
seem  to  be  cured  from  cannibalism  so 
far  this  season.  But  if  this  does  not 
cure  them,  there  are  some  remedies  sold 
which  are  helpful. 

We  do  not  fear  white  diarrhoea  as  we 
used  to  a  few  years  ago.  Get  high-qual¬ 
ity  blood-tested  chicks,  feed  and  brood 
them  correctly,  and  the  death  loss  from 
white  diarrhoea  will  be  negligible. 

Every  poultry-raiser  should  know  the 
symptoms  and  be  on  the  watch  for  coc- 
cidiosis.  It  usually  is  most  prevalent 
during  early  Summer  in  birds  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  old.  You  will  notice  some  of 
the  chicks  sitting  with  feathers  all  ruffled 
up  and  eyes  half  closed  as  though  they 
had  lost  all  interest  in  life.  They  lose  all 
appetite.  When  they  do  decide  to  walk 
a  few  steps,  it  is  with  a  sort  of  jerky 
motion  as  though  it  required  a  good  deal 
of  determination  to  make  the  effort.  Then 
if,  in  addition  to  this,  you  find  blood  in 
the  droppings,  you  may  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  you  have  a  case  of  coeeidiosis. 

Paralysis  usually  affects  growing  stock 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  though 
it  may  take  old  birds  also  and  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  It  is  very  destructive ; 
the  mortality  rate  is  high.  Chickens  lose 
the  use  of  their  legs.  They  lie  on  one 
side  and  often  extend  one  leg  out  as  far 
as  it  will  reach.  The  toes  are  often 
curled  around  as  though  the  chickens 
were  trying  to  hold  something.  They  will 
eat  for  some  time  but  finally  die.  Worms 
drag  down  a  flock  and  prevent  recovery 
from  disease.  Next,  clean  the  henhouse 
thoroughly  including  all  the  floor  litter, 
nesting  material,  etc.  Burn  or  bury  this. 
Then  spray  with  a  disinfectant.  Then 
kill  every  chicken  that  seems  to  he  af¬ 
fected.  Be  sure  to  burn  them  in  a  stove. 
Do  not  keep  sick  chickens  anywhere  on 
the  place.  Most  of  them  will  die,  but 
if  they  do  get  well  they  are  of  little  value. 
To  let  a  sick  chicken  lie  around  for  a  few 
days  .will  mean  that  you  will  no  doubt 
lose  several  other  chickens  in  its  place. 

A  principal  symptom  of  bronchitis,  flu 
or  pneumonia  is  gasping  for  breath,  often 
accompanied  by  a  wheezing  or  choking 
sound.  Hens  affected  with  bronchitis  do 
not  show  swelling  of  the  head  or  watery 
eyes,  although  colds  and  roup  may  be 
present  at  the  same  time  and  show  these 
symptoms.  Mortality  rate  is  very  high. 
Chieks  fall  over  dead,  often  tipping  over 
backwards  as  they  fall.  Hens  fall  off  the 
roosts  dead  at  night  or  they  may  fall 
over  in  a  convulsion  right  in  front  of 
you  and  be  dead  before  you  can  pick 
them  up.  Aside  from  the  gasping  for 
breath,  there  is  practically  no  external 
symptom.  Hens  do  not  droop  around  for 
days  nor  appear  sick  in  any  other  way. 
Commercial  remedies  are  of  some  value. 

When  the  hot  Summer  days  are  over 
and  the  first  really  cool  nights  of  autumn 
begin  to  come  on,  then  is  the  time  that 
your  chickens  may  take  Gold.  They 
sneeze,  the  heads  swell  up,  the  eyes  wa¬ 
ter,  the  nostrils  run.  This  may  run  into 
roup,  in  which  the  head  swelling  is  worse ; 
the  eyes  are  sometimes  forced  clear  out  of 
their  sockets.  And  there  is  an  awful 
odor.  And  death  loss  may  be  heavy  if 
not  checked.  There  may  be  several  causes. 
Worms  will  aggravate  a  cold  and  so  we 
should  use  a  good  worm  killer.  Lack  of 
feed  is  another  cause,  also  over-crowding 
in  a  small  coop,  sitting  on  the  ground 
when  they  should  be  on  perches,  roosting 
in  a  draft,  etc.  The  best  roosting  place 
for  chickens  in  the  Summer  is  trees.  If 
you  have  trees  available  let  the  birds 
go  up  in  them.  Chickens  roosting  in  trees 
usually  do  not  have  colds. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  worms  in 
chickens.  They  come  to  the  chicken  from 
damp  earth  and  from  flies.  To  keep  your 
chickens  from  getting  worms,  you  would 
have  to  prevent  them  from  ever  touching 
the  ground  or  grabbing  at  a  fly.  This 
can’t  he  done.  There  is  one  proper  and 
effective  way  to  worm  chickens  and  that 
is  to  give  the  standard  commercial  treat¬ 
ments.  o.  u. 


Leghorns  -Reds  ~  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires  -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


::r  All  chicks  produced,  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.YYD.)  hy  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England.  States;  with  — 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND  - 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


Send  for  NEW  REDUCED  prices  effective  NOW 

Pullorum-free  by  State  Test  since  1928.  MORE  CHICKS  SOLD  IN  1937  than  ever  before. 
We  ship  Prepaid,  and  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Interesting  Catalogue  is  FREE. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  years  of  breeding  assures  you  of  larger  and  better  chicks,  higher 
JUIllHIH  UUIIwmiJ  livability,  pullets  mature  early,  larger  eggs  and  higher  flock 
average.  Breeders  are  2  to  7  years  old,  weighing  up  to  7  lbs.,  on  free  range.  Write  for 
FREE  photos  of  our  farm  and  stock,  also  price  of  Day  Old  Chicks,  Day  Old  Pullets  & 
Cockerels,  also  Pullets  2  to  6  weeks  old. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM _ Box  R  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Get  this 
WOLF 
GUIDE  BOOK 

AND 

CALENDAR 

CATALOG 


TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  YEAR  ROUND  PROFITS  WITH 

|wolf:  FARMERS’  FRIEHD  CHICKS 

Get  this  big  new  guide  book  and  Calendar-Cat¬ 
alog  . . .  it's  packed  with  facts  you  should  know. 

It  tells  why  Wolf  Breeders  are  under  APA  inspec¬ 
tion  . . .  why  they  are  bloodtested . . 

'  '  1  th  1  ■  •  ■  -  - 


$6 


30 


it's  FREE 


PER 

IOO 

UP 


and  why  tfiey  are  bred  for  big  Egg 
production.  1 1  Profitable  breeds  at 
moneysaving  prices,  by  ordering 
now.  Send  for  WOLF’S  Big  Guide 
Book  and  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

Write  Box  5, 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
2B  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laving  pens.  Officiallv 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  O  D  R  OWN  FARM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms. 

Now  10%  Discount  on  All  Orders  Booked  Three  Weeks  Ahead 


PROVEN  value; 

ftJI  ,n A  (Chieks  from  yearling  hens) 
mating  Leghorns  $7.40  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $8.50. 

_*•  _  m  tk  (Chicks  from  2  and  3-year  hens) 

manng  Leghorns  $9.50  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $10. 

official  Blood-Tested_ Catalog  free.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


*ftm R  POUtTBV  FUBBI  •  m VEBSTOIW1,  M. 


WEADER'S  HI- QUALITY  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  Carefully  culled,  and  Blood-tested.  Safe  arrival  of  Chicks  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from 
advertisement  or  write  for  Circular.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500 

White.  Duff  or  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas  . $3.73  $6.95  $33.50 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Wh.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandottes. . . .  3.98  7.45  36.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Buff  Minorcas,  Red-Rock  Cross .  4.23  7.95  38.50 

Assorted . $5.95-100.  White  and  Blaek  Giants,  Light  Brahmas .  5.23  9.95  48.50 

WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Inc.  Box  R  McCLURE.  PA 


0 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Sex 
Leghorn  Pullets  (95% ' 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns - 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels . 

Barred  &  Wli.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.. 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red-Rocks  Cross .  8.00 

White  &  Black  Minorcas .  7.50 

Heavy  Mix,  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100% 
live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or  COD.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
Free  Catalog  telling  of  our  28  yrs.  Breeding  Experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner.  Box  49.  McAlisteiville,  Pa 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.50  $67.50  $135 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

2.00 

10.00 

20 

7.50 

37.50 

75 

8.00 

40.00 

80 

7.50 

35.00 

70 

BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

From  Selected  Blood-Tested  Flocks. 
Prices  on  25  50  .100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets .  3.75  6.50  12.00 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels .  1.25  2.00  3.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  and  90%  Sex  Guaranteed 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS  beliafontI,  pa. 


BIG  CHICKS  TEN  THOUSAND  WEEKLY 

Bloodtested  —  Selected  C  CaL 

White.  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma,  d  M  m 
Sussex.  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Red.  ~  M 
Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  “  PFp  ... 
Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Rock.  rcn  ,uu 

Dark  Cornish,  I80  ea.  Mixed — (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 
Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 

Order  from  advertisement  for  urompt  delivery. 

S.  W.  KUNE,  Box  7.  MIDDLE  CREEK.  PA. 


RICHFIELD  HATCHERY3^  Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  50  100  500  1000 

Largo  English  S  O  W’.  Leghorns.  .$3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _ _  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

II.  Mix .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Circular  furnished  upon  request.  Chicks  hatched  from 
healthy,  tested,  free-range  flocks.  Postage  Paid. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


NIEMOND’S  CHICKS 

100%  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Sexed  Leg.  Pullets  (90%  guar.) ...  .$13.00  $65.00  $130 

English  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  30.00  60 

Bar.  Hocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00-100:  Leghorn  Cockerels.  $2.00-100 
Breeders  Bloodtested.  P.P.  Order  direct.  Write  for  1938 
Cir.  NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R,  -  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 


Antigen  Blood- Tested.  25  50  IOO 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rooks.  Wyandottes. ..  .$2.25  $4.00  $7.40 
N.  H.  Reds,  Leghorns  &  Anconas.  .  2.25  4.00  7.40 

Black  Giants  .  2.50  4.50  8.40 

White  Giants  .  2.75  5.00  9.40 

Assorted — All  Heavy-Blood- Tested. .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Assorted — Blood-Tested  .  1.75  3.25  5.75 


Foundation  Stock  and  Male  Birds  are  from  some  of  the 
liest  Breeders,  who  trapnest  &  breed  for  egg  production. 
All  reactors  have  been  removed,  from  the  flocks.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  c.  o.  p. 

Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$6.50- IOO 
Bar.  Ply.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. .  7.00-100 

WTi.  Box  &  N.  TI.  Reds . 7.50-100 

Pullets— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns ...  $  1 3. 00- 1 00 
Cockerels — •  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. $2.00- 100 
100%  prompt  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  paid.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Plnecrest  Poultry  Farm.  Box  4,  Richfield,  Penna. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKSwiLoSD.lp 

Large  Typo  Sexed  Eng.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets . $13.00  $65.00  $130 

Large  Type  Wh.  Legs.  6.00  30.00  60 

B.  &  W.  Rex.  U.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mix,  $6.  L.  Mix.  $5.50.  Day  Old 
Leg.  Cockerels.  $2-100.  Less  than  100 
add  Ic  a  chick.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  W'h.  Leghorns..  $7.00  $35.00  $70 
Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.).  13.50  67.50  135 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  35,00  70 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red-Rock  Cross . .  8.00  40.00  80 

IT.  Mixed.  $6.50-100.  Sexed  Leg.  Cockerels,  $2.00-100. 
100%  live  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  circular  giving  the  facts 
of  our  breeders  and  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  SHIRK.  Prop..  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 

Hens  Mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males.  We  buy  no  eggs. 
Also  started  Chicks  and  Pullets.  Low  prices. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


SURE-PROFIT  CHICKS— BWD  Tested— N.  H.  Reds 
$7.50  per  100.  Barred  Hocks  &  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns 
$6.50.  Ducklings  &  Poults.  Will  ship  COD. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 
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CROW  FA! 

|l jH*1 

They  grow  faster  because  B-B  Vitamiz- 
ed  Growing  Mash  is  the  shortest,  surest 
and  most  profitable  road  a  bird  can  trav¬ 
el  between  6  weeks  of  age  and  maturity. 
B-B  Yitamized  Growing  Mash  develops 
larger  frames  that  provide  for  maxi¬ 
mum  egg-laying  capacity  and  builds  up 
a  reserve  vigor  thats  fits  a  bird  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Best  of  all,  B-B  enables 
you  to  obtain  these  desirable  results  at 
at  a  more  moderate  feeding  cost. 

You’ll  make  more  money  if  you  ask 
us  or  your  B-B  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of 
the  “Complete  B-B  Poultry  Feeding 
Program.”  Poultrymen  who  follow  this 
program  tell  us  that  it  definitely  results 
in  larger  poultry  profits  for  them. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


;n;n» 


EACH  LARGEST  PRODUCERS  ''capacity*1*, 


No  Demand  Too  Large 
No  Order  Too  Small 
200.000  Blood-Tested  Breeders 
50,000  Leghorn  HEN  Breeders 
1,500,000  Eggs  at  One  Setting 
Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 
Amazingly  Low  Prices 
Slashed  for  Summer  Months 


There’s  EXTRA  Profit  in  WENE  Chicks  for 
thousands  of  wise  customers  who  buy  them 
every  year.  Extra-quality  In  market  stand¬ 
ards;  extra  prices  for  premium  poultry  and 
large,  perfect  eggs;  extra  money  to  put  into 
the  bank. 

WENE'S  Summer  Chicks  cost  less  to  buy  and  less  to  raise  1  e  . 
return  quick  profits.  Be  sure  to  get  our  rock  bottom  summer 
quotations.  They  will  amaze  you. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  WENEcrosS  BARRED  RED-ROCKS 

WYAN-ROCKS  WENEcross  “Sex  Link"  RED-ROCKS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WENEcross  BRAM-ROCKS 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS  WENEcross  LEGHORN-MINORCAS 

WHITE  GIANTS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks— Sex-Separated  if  desired. 

Write  today  for  Summer  Bargain  Prices  and  Free  Catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  1524-E,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  week  ending  April  14 : 


The  leading  pens  are  : 

White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Schnell . 1947  2011 

Harry  A.  Schnell . 1745  1803 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns .  1634  1660 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 1615  1711 

Jochim  Breeding  Farm . 1566  1528 

C.  T.  Darby  . 1537  1531 

E.  &  D.  Chicken  Farm . 1529  1618 

Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns .  1529  1595 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm  . 1659  1666 

Redbird  Farm  . 1656  1660 

R.  O.  Wagemager . 1563  1630 

J.  J.  Warren  . 1525  1475 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace . 1390  1465 

V.  H.  Kirkup  . 1289  1312 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace . 1254  1302 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

William  R.  Speck  . 1448  1481 

Philip  S.  Davis . 1100  1216 

New  Ilampshires — 

Eben  Wood  . •  -.'.1007  1851 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . %  ..1456  1493 

Crossbreds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  . 1284  1295 

White  Wyandottes — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm  ....1137  1087 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  April  14.  Leading  pens  are : 

White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 

Sehwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y...1506  1529 


New  Ilampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 2120  2250 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1773  1793 

P.  S.  Davis  &  Son,  N.  H . 1752  1721 

Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 2139  2082 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  1 . 1844  1831 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 1631  1742 

R.  I.  Reds — 

Ralph  W.  Anderson,  INI  ass. ..  .2232  2347 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 2200  2337 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 2076  2215 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  ,T . 2152  2195 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1999  213S 

White  Leghorns — 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 2006  2094 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm.  Mich.. 2046  2079 
Wm.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y....2069  2066 

Dryden  P.  B.  Farm,  Cal . 1994  2065 

Iliilview  Poultry  Farm,  Mo. ..1980  2055 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


Bronze  Poults 


from  Maryland’s 
Famous  Bronze 
Turkey  Belt. 


Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability;  line 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md. 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Tested  Stock. 

Thousands  weeklv.  Discounts  for  early  bookings. 

LIST  Frice  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Penna. 


tARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  offers 
.  Bronze  Quality  Poults  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
WEST  SHEKHOOB  FARMS,  Inc.  -  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


RRflN7F  pmu  TQ  From  Virginia  Certified  breeders. 
DIHsliLL  I  UUL I J  j{uy  our  poults  for  better  profits. 

ARTZDALE  FARM  -  WOODSTOCK,  VIRGINIA 


Mammoth  White  Pekins,  6  lbs. 
at  10  weeks.  Thousands  hatching 
weekly.  Also  White  Indian  Runners. 

New  lllus.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  Todayl 
Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Wh  Palin  rWllinac  515  Per  10°-  Prepaid  guaran- 
li  11.  I  chill  DULKlmgS  teed.  None  better  in  type,  size, 

growth  or  laying  qualitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


niim  IMfC  Finest  quality  Runners,  $7  for  50. 

1/ULIVLlliuO  Harry  Burnham  -  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS— Pekins^.  $15—100;  Imperials,  $17. 
Runners.  Lipory’s  Mac.  Hatchery,  New  Brunswick,  Pi.  J, 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebuslness  — 
Breedsand  Breedlngt 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sate  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


j 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS 

Write  for  list  of  our  customers  having  pullets  to  sell 
from  6  weeks  of  age  to  maturity. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS. 

7c  UP.  Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested  &  Super¬ 
vised  Flocks,  ('ircular  FREE.  E.  L.  BEAVER’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


RPf  tf’S  Chicks,  Pullorum  Tested.  Straight  & 
L>  *-•  Yw  rv.  o  Ooss  Breeds,  $8.  &  up.  Sexed  if 
desired.  Ducks.  15c:  Poults,  45c.  Started  Chicks. 

BECK’S  U.S.  APPROVED  HATCHERY.  Ml.  Airy.  Md. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS-Live.  Lay.  Pay.  No 
disease.  No  Cannabiiism  in  Chicks  or  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  It,  I’ITTSTOWN,  N.  3. 


Dill  |  FTC  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 4-8-10  weeks 
■  I  old,  30c-50c-60c.  Discounts 

now.  SMITH'S  POULTRY  FA  KM,  It.  I).  No.  2.  Elyria,  Ohio. 


S  EZ  Krt-  100  Prepaid.  Unsexed  Heavies  or  Leg- 
**  “  horns  from  tested  docks.  Immediate. 

1  shipment.  DUCKLINGS  .  *12.00-100. 

DOTTERER’S  HATCHERY  -  Shanesville,  Pa. 


Flemington,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manager;  phone  Flem¬ 
ington  242.  Egg  prices  April  22 : 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  extra  . $0.24 %  @,$0.27 % 

Fancy,  medium . 21%  @  .24% 

Grade  A,  extra . 23  @  .26% 

Grade  A,  medium . 20  @  .23% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra  . $0.22% (a  $0.27% 

Grade  A,  medium . 19%  @  -22% 

1,143  cases  sold. 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Auction  Assn. ;  G.  M.  Luff, 
auction  master.  Egg  prices  April  21 : 

WllitP  T^crtra _ - 

Fancy,  extra"” . $0.24%  @$0.27% 

Fancy,  medium . 22  @  .23% 

Grade  A,  extra . 23%  @  .25% 

Grade  A,  medium . 22  @  .23% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra . $0,. 22%  @$0.28% 

Grade  A,  medium . 21% @  .22% 

1,297  cases  sold. 


Avon,  Mass. 

Brockton  Co.-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn., 
491  W.  Main  St.  Egg  prices  April  21 : 
Brown  Eggs — 

Specials,  large  . $0.24  @$0.25 

Specials,  medium . 20% @  .21 

Extra,  large  .  .23 

Extra,  medium . 19%  @  .20 

White  Eggs — 

Specials,  large  . $0.23  @$0.23% 

Specials,  medium  .  .19% 

9S5  cases  sold. 


Butler.  I*a. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction ;  Mark  R. 
Weser,  manager;  auctions,  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  10  A.  M. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150. 
Egg  prices  April  22  : 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . $0.22% @$0.24% 

Fancy,  medium . 20  @  .21% 

Extras,  large . 22  @  .24 

Extras,  medium  . 19%  @  .21% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . $0.22%@$0.22% 

Extras,  large . 21%  @  .22% 

Extras,  medium . 18  @  .20 

462  cases  sold. 


WHY  GROWING  CHICKS 
NEED  IODIZED  MASHES 


2  WEEK 


4  WEEKS 


Chicks  have  to  build  bone  structure 
fast,  so  most  poultry  starter  and 
growing  mashes  are  high  in  calcium 
.and  p!  ospho*  s,  th„  bo**  ’ilding 
minerals. With  sufficient  Ioume  these 
minerals  are  made  more  usable. 

Pullets  have  bodies  to  build.  Grow¬ 
ing  rations  are  naturally  high  in 
proteins— the  flesh-builders.  But  pro¬ 
teins  are  too  frequently  not  fully 
assimilated.  With  sufficient  Iodine 
these  proteins  are  made  more  easily 
digestible. 

Test  Iodine  Seal-Approved  Starter 
and  Growing  Mashes  on  your  flock. 
See  actual  results  from  Iodized  feeds. 

Write  today  for  free  feeding  folder. 
Address  Dept.  RNY-5,  Iodine  Edu¬ 
cational  Bureau,  Inc.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


FREE 

FEEDING 

FOLDER 


Most  Iodine  used  in  this  country  is 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Inc. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 


Save  money  on  May 
||  ill  hatched  clucks  by 
f  ordering  from 

k  Sprunger.  11.000 

chicks  per  week 
”  from,  Breeders  on 

our  own  farm. 
|  {J  \J  Winners  at  Michi- 
.  gan  Egg  Laying 
Tift  K|  Contest,  250  egg 
1  ■  ■  ”  hens  mated  to  ROB 

FRE’E  folder  and  money-saving 
prices  now. 


3 


$ 


Per  100 
REDUCTION 


( ;  e  t 


males. 


Twice  as  Many  .  . 
Layers  From  Each,, 
TOO  Chicks  .... 


WATER  PIPE 

New  and  used  i>ipe,  suitable  for  all  farm  puntoses. 
All  sizes.  I’rompt  delivery. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

Prices  Quoted  Upon  Request 
COLONIAL  PIPE  &  SUPPLY  CO..  C0RP. 
44-72  llth  Street  -  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


ALL  CHICKS  now  $6.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  N.  If.  Rods.  White  Giants. 

S.  0.  Leghorns . $6.00;  Heavy  Mixed . $5.50 

100%  delivery.  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 


mimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmiiiiiiiii 

- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  265,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  lie 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock, 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimif 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  mill  be  found  on  page  355. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate  “Riverside Farm,” 
situated  12  miles  from  Portland  on  Route  1; 
for  particulars  write  F.  S.  MITCHELL,  Free¬ 
port,  Maine. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY  10-cow  dairy  farm,  Grade  B 
milk  market:  convenient  to  new  central  high 
school  and  village  advantages;  110  acres,  1-1 
tillage,  balance  in  pasturage  and  woods;  7-room 
house,  70-ft.  barn  with  lean-to,  milk  and  ice 
house ;  $2,000;  free  illustrated  description  and 
information  on  long-term  financing.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — State  road  country  home,  fruit,  1% 
acres,  bath,  light,  garages.  ADVERTISER 
5350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$0,000  BUYS  TWELVE  rooms,  two  baths,  two 
family,  all  improvements,  oil  burner,  lot  one 
hundred  by  one  hundred  fifty,  village  twenty- 
five  miles  New  York.  Write  BOX  173,  Hillburn, 
N.  Y. 


8-ACRE  POULTRY  farm.  7-room  house,  barn, 
poultry  plant  for  1,000  hens;  $1,950,  part 
cash.  BOX  5,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


ESTATE  TO  BE  sold,  28-acre  farm,  nine-room 
’  ouse  V  b:  .,  fiv,  r  garage,  slaughter 
house,  X-t.  bearing  apple  trees;  10  miles  from 
Boston.  C.  E.  BUNZEL,  East  St.,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Small  house,  barn,  henhouse,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  fruit  trees,  grapes,  lot  70x300,  near 
Lake  Hiawatha,  30  miles  from  New  York; 
owner.  MRS.  G.  IVERSON,  Boonton  Manor, 
Boonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT— Gentleman’s  farm.  New  Jersey, 
modern  improvements,  25  acres,  commuting 
distance,  beaches,  elevation;  rent  given  in  ex¬ 
change  for  improvements,  services:  state  pur¬ 
pose,  number  in  family.  ADA’ERTISER  5346, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Adirondack  farm,  terms  reason¬ 
able;  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  5354,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  Fruits  and  Foods 

DELICIOUS  South  Florida,  tree-ripened  oranges^, 
grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates  (1  3/5 
bu.)  $4,  half  crate  $2.50,  delivered.  IDYLAVILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

FANCY  TREE-RII’ENED  Indian  River  oranges. 

grapefruit  and  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
$3.25.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  fine  white  $5.40,  amber  $4.20, 
buckwheat  $3.30,  28  lbs.  white  $2.70,  not  pre¬ 
paid;  10  lbs.  white  $1.60,  postpaid;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — New  maple  syrup  $2.25  per  gallon, 
sugar  cakes  45c  per  pound  prepaid  third  zone. 
HUGH  MacLAURY,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Best  clover,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  prepaid,  2 
or  more  cans.  $1  each  f.o.b. ;  all  premium 
packages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  Virginia  hams,  coun¬ 
try  sugar  cured,  neatly  trimmed,  20  lbs.  38c 
lb.  VAN  METRE,  Box  786,  Martinsburg,  AV.  Va. 

PURE  CLOA’ER  honey,  postpaid  third  zone,  5-lb. 

pail  $1,  2  $1.80.  4  $3.40;  60-lb.  can  here  $0. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

GUARANTEED  PURE  maple  syrup  $1.75  gal¬ 
lon.  A.  CRAVEN,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

CHOICE  HONEY.  5  lbs.  clover  90c  10  lbs. 

$1  60;  5  lbs.  buckwheat  80c,  10  lbs.  $1.40.  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 

VERMONT  FANCY  maple  products,  satisfied 
customers  for  15  years;  prices  sent  on  request. 
T.  L.  DOANE,  Bakersfield,  Vermont. 

FINE  HONEY,  as  usual:  special  sale  prices  on 
buckwheat.  RAY  C.  AVILOOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover  $1.60, 
buckwheat  $1.40,  postpaid.  KENNEIII  1  AR¬ 
ISE,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

ROOM  AND  BOARD,  ladies  only;  all  conve¬ 
niences:  $25  monthly;  care  if  desired.  MRS. 
DOBBS,  Buena,  N.  J. 

ROOM  BOARD  wanted  for  Summer;  middle- 
aged’  man.  Protestant;  farm,  country,  quiet, 
moderate,  congenial,  within  two  hundred  miles 
city ;  terms.  ADVERTISER  o301,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FEAV  BOARDERS  wanted  in  private,  modern 
country  home,  year  around  or  Summer,  $10 
weekly;  half  hour  to  AVatch  Hill.  Misquanncut 
and  Ocean  Beaches;  references  furnished.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  5296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COME  TO  A’A  CAT  ION  LAND  for  needed  rest  and 
recreation;  our  private  home  farm  in  Alaine 
borders  beautiful  lake,  two  minutes’  walk  to 
bathing  boating  and  fishing;  own  farm  products, 
home  cooking,  modern  conveniences;  write  tor 
folder  and  views.  A  DA  E  K  T I SE  It  5303,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — ,  «mmer  boarders  on  a  modern  farm 
home,  quiet,  cool,  away  from  traffic;  excel¬ 
lent  home  cooking.  AIRS.  LARCOAI,  Porter  Hill, 
Farmington,  Alaine. 

FRENCHMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wishes  board, 
small  farm,  all  year;  serious,  obliging;  mod¬ 
erate  rates.  ADA’ERTISER  o31S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  A  QUIET  rest  try  boarding  at  “THE 
OLD  HOMESTEAD,”  Mansfield,  Pa. 

RIVERSIDE  FA  RAIS,  Woodstock,  Va.  - —  In 
Shenandoah  A'alley,  near  mountains,  river, 
fishing,  bathing,  near  Route  11:  modern,  screened 
porches;  double  room  $7,  single  $9  weekly. 

FURNISHED  HOUSEKEEPING  rooms  to  rent 
to  adults;  excellent  location;  swimming; 
Catskills.  STREAAISIDE  FRUIT  FARAI,  East 
Durham,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Two  men  for  board  and  lodging  $7 
per  week  each,  in  good  country  home.  AIRS. 
SEYMOUR  RUAISEY,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED— Boarders  for  full  season,  children  or 
adults;  rates  reasonable;  beautiful  country. 
ADVERTISER  5340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

SUPERIOR  APRONS,  three  sizes,  25c  up. 

MARJORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph, 
Vermont 


l 

VI  ar 

ket  P 

Jews  and  Prices 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 


March  Farm  Prices — Distributors  operating  on 
Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows:  Class 
1,  $2;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream.  $1.75; 
surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular  formulas. 
Effective  March  28,  1938. 

Retail  prices  prevailing  in  New  York  City: 
Milk,  Grade  A.  qt.  15%c,  pt.  10c;  Grade  B,  qt. 
12 %c,  pt.  8e.  Heavy  cream.  %  pt.  22c,  pt.  42c, 
qt.  74c.  Special  heavy  cream,  %  pt.  33c.  Light 
cream,  %  pt.  15c,  pt.  28c,  qt.  45c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27  to  27%c;  extra, 
92  score.  26%c;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  25%  to 
26%c;  unsalted,  best,  28%c;  firsts,  27c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  25  to  26%c;  standard,  21  to 
21%c;  brown,  fancy,  24c;  Pacific  Coast,  -0  to 
SOcC 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each ;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  at...  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  22  to  25c;  chickens,  23  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  IS  to  26c;  chickens,  25  to  31c;  tur¬ 
keys,  26  to  30c;  ducks,  15%  to  16c;  squabs,  lb., 
35  to  38c. 


LIVESTOCK 


Steers,  $8.65  to  $9.25;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7.25; 
cows,  $3.25  to  $6;  calves,  $12  to  $13;  hogs, 
$S.95;  lambs,  $9  to  $9.50;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $4. 


VEGETABLES 


Beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $.175.  Beets,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  15  to  19c. 
Cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Carrots,  bu.,  50  to 
75c.  Celery  knobs,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Collard 
greens,  bu.,  65  to  75c.  Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu., 
75e  to  $3.  Eggplants,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Kale, 
bu.,  10  to  25c.  Lettuce,  bu.,  $1.50.  Lima 
beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50.  Onions,  50-lb.  bag,  90c 
to  $1.25.  Oyster  plants,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Peas, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.  Rhubarb,  bdl.,  40  to  50c.  Peppers, 
bu.,  65c  to  $1.50.  Radishes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50. 
Sourgrass,  bu.,  15  to  85c.  Spinach,  bu.,  25  to 
60c.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug.  $1  to  $2;  repacked, 
10-lb.  box,  60c  to  $1.25;  72  to  90s  box,  $1.50  to 
$2.50:  Watercress,  So.,  100  bclis.,  $1  to  $2.50. 
Potatoes,  new,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25;  old,  100  lbs., 
$1.90  to  $2. 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu..  05c  to  $1.50.  Tears,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.75.  Strawberries,  pt.,  10  to  11c. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.03%;  Corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  73c;  oats.  No.  2  white.  40%e;  rye,  79!4c. 
HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  straw,  rye,  $20; 
wheat  and  oats,  $12  to  $13. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 


Butter,  35  to  36c;  eggs,  35  to  38c;  dressed 
chickens.  30  to  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c:  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  lb.,  3  to  5c;  strawberries,  pt.,  14c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  in  leading  vegetables  are  lower  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  offerings.  Feed  prices  are 
higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  weaker; 
creamery  prints,  30  to  31c;  tubs,  29  to  30c; 
firsts,  27  to  28c;  country  rolls,  27  to  29c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns, 
18c;  old,  24  to  26c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy, 
28c;  grade  A,  24  to  26c;  grade  B,  23c;  grade 
C,  19  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  22  to 
27c;  broilers.  27  to  30c;  fryers.  27  to  28c;  roast¬ 
ers,  28  to  31c;  ducks,  20  to  22c;  turkeys,  22  to 
32c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19  to  23c; 
roosters,  15c;  broilers,  20  to  23c;  ducks.  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak:  Baldwin, 
Wealthy,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  Jonathan,  50  to  65c; 
Rome  Beauty,  50  to  85c;  Wagner,  65  to  75c; 
Cortland,  75  to  90c;  McIntosh,  50c  to  $1;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  60c  to  $1.25:  Delicious,  $1.10  to  $1.25. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  70c; 
Fla.,  Red  Bliss.  $1.25  to  $1.35;  sweets,  N.  J., 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium.  cwt..  $3.60:  red  kidney,  $4.75:  marrow, 
$6.25:  Limas,  $6.85;  white  kidney,  $7.25.  Onions, 
weaker;  home-grown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25;  Yellow 
Globe,  50-lb.  bag,  90c  to  $1;  Texas,  Bermuda, 
50-lb.  bag,  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Grapes,  S.  A.,  lug,  $2.25 
to  $2.50:  honeydews,  Chile,  crate,  $2.50;  lemons. 
Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $5;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $2.75  to 
$3.25;  Fla.,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  pineapples.  P.  R., 
crate,  $4.25)  to  $4.50;  strawberries,  N.  C.,  crate, 
24  qts.,  $3  to  $4.25. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  old.  qt.,  50c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  beans.  Fla.,  wax.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75; 
green,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  beets,  Tex.,  crate, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  broccoli,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.50:  cabbage,  S.  C..  %  bu..  75  to  S5c;  carrots, 
bu.,  35  to  60c;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  celery.  Fla.,  crate,  $1.35  to  $2;  cucum¬ 
bers.  doz..  40  to  60c;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  endive,  lb..  18c;  escarole,  Fla.,  1%  bu., 
$1.60  to  $1.75:  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  65c;  parsley, 
Tex.,  crate,  $1.50;  peas,  Miss.,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50:  peppers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  rad¬ 
ishes.  bunch,  3  to  4c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  40c:  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  squash, 
bu.,  $1;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1  to  $1.05; 
turnips,  bu.,  50  to  75e. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $10  to  $11; 
Alfalfa,  $20  to  $22:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$23.50;  standard  middlings,  $23;  red-dog,  $24.50: 
cottonseed  meal,  41  percent,  $29.85;  oilmeal,  32 
percent,  $43.50;  gluten,  $26.20;  hominy,  $24.40; 
rolled  oats,  bag,  $2.70:  table  cornmeal,  $1.80; 
Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.50;  Alfalfa,  $25;  Alsike. 
$23;  clover,  $26.  C.  II.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 
Butter,  27  to  31c;  eggs,  24  to  26c;  live  fowls, 
22  to  24c;  chickens,  22  to  25c;  ducks,  16  to  17c; 
dressed  fowls,  22  to  24c;  ducks,  16  to  17c;  ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  65  to  85c;  carrots,  bu.,  30  to  60c; 
kale,  bu.,  20  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  35c; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.40. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Steers,  choice,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  good,  $8.25  to 
$S.85;  medium,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  common,  $7  to 
$7.50;  choice,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs..  $9.50  to  $10; 
good,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  mediums,  $8.25  to  $8.75; 
choice.  1,300  to  1.500  lbs..  $9.50  to  $10;  good, 
$8.25  to  $8.50.  Heifers,  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25: 
good,  $7.25  to  $7.75:  medium,  $6  to  $6.75;  com¬ 
mon.  $5  to  $6.  Cows,  choice,  $7  to  $7.50:  good, 
$6.50  to  $7;  common  and  medium,  $5.50  to 
$6.50;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $7.75  to  $S,25. 


Bulls,  good  and  choice.  $6.75  to  $7.75;  cutter, 
common  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $6.25.  Vealers, 
good  and  choice,  $10.50  to  $11:  medium,  $8  to 
$9;  cull  and  common,  $6  to  $8.  Feeder  and 
stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs., 
$8.25  to  $9.50:  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to 
$8.25;  good  and  choice,  1,800  to  2,050  lbs.,  $6.85 
to  $7.50;  common  and  medium,  $6  to  $6.75. 

Hogs. — Good  and  choice.  160  to  180  lbs.,  $8.75 
to  $9:  ISO  to  200  lbs..  $8.75  to  $9;  200  to  220 
lbs.,  $8.25  to  $8.75:  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.25; 
250  to  290  lbs..  $6.50  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $6.25  to 
$7;  medium,  $8  to  $9;  common,  $5  to  $7;  ewes, 
$2  to  $4. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 
Butter,  27!4c;  eggs,  21c;  hens.  21  to  23c; 
broilers,  22  to  25c;  apples,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.15; 
cabbage,  1%  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions,  100  lbs., 
85c  to  $1;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
hay,  $10  to  $13. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice.  $8.50  to  $9.50;  good, 
1,300 fcjto  1.400  lbs.,  $7.85  to  $8.35;  medium  to 
good.  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50;  tidy, 
1,050  to  1,150  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25;  fair.  900  to 
1,100  lbs..  $6  to  $7;  common,  700  to  900  lbs., 
$4.50  to  $5.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls.  $4.50 
to  $7.50;  common  to  good- fat  cows,  $4.25  to 
$6.25;.  heifers.  700  to  1.100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $8; 
fresh  cows  and  springers,  $35  to  $85. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  heavy 
mixed,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  prime  medium  weights, 
$8.75  to  $9;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $8.60  to  $8.75; 
good  light  yorkers,  $8.25  to  $8.35;  pigs,  as  to 
quality,  $8  to  $8.25;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$6.50  to  $7.50;  stags,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — Prime  wethers.  $5  to  $5.50;  good 
mixed.  $4.50  to  $5:  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $3.50  to  $4.25:  culls  and  common,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $3.50  to  $8; 
Spring  lambs.  $9  to  $12. 

Calves,  veal,  $9  to  $10;  heavy  and  thin  calves, 
$4  to  $8. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  50c  to  $1, 
Baldwins  $1  to  $1.50,  Delicious  75c  to  $1.50, 
McIntosh  40  to  1.50;  No.  Spys  $1  to  $1.50;  N. 

Y.  Baldwins  75  to  90c;  Va.  Y’orks  65  to  75c, 
Staymans  75  to  90c;  Conn.  Baldwins  and  Sut- 
tons  90c  to  $1,  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  $1.50  to  $1.75,  bu.  Tex. 
$1.10  to  $1.35.  %  bu. 

Cabbage. — Tex.  $2  to  $2.25.  bu.  Miss.  $1.25, 

%  bu.  Fla.  75e  to  $1;  S.  C.  50  to  65e,  1%  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  75  to  90c;  Cal.  $2.25 
to  $2.75,  bu.  Tex.  $1.15  to  $1.25,  %  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.50  to  $1.75,  bu. 

Celery. — Fla.  $2  to  $2.50.  10-in.  ert. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  24  cukes  75  to  $1.25; 
Fla.  $1.50  to  $2.50,  bu. 

Dandelions. — Native  outdoor  15  to  35c,  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  h.h.  $1.90  to  $2;  Cal.  $9  to 
$10;  Ariz.  Iceberg  $9  to  $10,  bu. 

Mushrooms. — Native  50  to  65c;  N.  Y  .and  Pa. 

40  to  60c,  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Native  yellow  60  to  76c;  N.  Y.  yellow 
90c  to  $1.10;  Mich,  yellow  90c  to  $1.10;  Tex. 
yellow  Bermudas  $1.85  to  $2,  50  lbs. 

Potatoes.— Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.20  to  $1.35;  Chip- 
pewas  $1.40,  100  lbs.  P.  E.  I.  $1.40  to  $1.50,  90 
lbs.  Fla.  No.  1  S5c  to  $1.50,  bu. 

Radishes. — Native  $1  to  $1.15;  Va.  outdoors 
75c  to  $1,  bu. 

Rhubarb. — H.h.  native  10c,  lb.,  outdoor  $1  to 
$1.35,  %  box.  Mich.  h.h.  10  to  12e,  lb.  Pa. 
outdoor  40  to  50c,  bdl. 

Spinach. — Native  35  to  50c;  Tex.  Savoy  60  to 
65c;  Va.  30  to  50c,  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Hubbard  $2.75  to  $3.25,  bbl. 
Hubbard  3  to  3%e,  lb.  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard  $50, 
ton. 

Tomatoes.  —  Native  h.h.  20  to  25c,  lb.  Fla. 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  lug.  Ohio  h.h.  80c  to  $1.25,  15- 
lb.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Native  yellow  50  to  65c,  purple  tops 
75  to  90c,  bu.  Rutabagas  60c;  waxed  75  to 
85c,  50-lb.  sack. 

Butter.— Creamery  extras  27)40,  firsts  26% 
to  27c,  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown,  specials  24c, 
extras  22c,  white  23c,  extras  21c,  pullets  17  to 
18c;  N.  Y.  henneries,  special,  brown  23c,  ex¬ 
tras  22c,  white  22c,  doz. 

Maple  Products. — Syrup,  N.  H..  Vt.  and  Mass. 
$1.50  to  $1.85,  gal.;  sugar  20  to  25c,  lb. 

Poultry. — Dressed  native  fowls  22  to  25c, 
chickens  30  to  32c,  broilers  20  to  27c,  ducklings 
ISc,  lb.  Live  fowls  20  to  23c,  broilers  19  to 
23c,  chickeus  22  to  24c,  roosters  14  to  16c,  lb. 
Dressed  western  fowls  21%  to  25%e,  turkeys 

27  to  32c,  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz. 
50  to  75c,  each. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held,  extras  1937  22% 
to  23c,  firsts  1937  22c,  firsts  16c;  western  held, 
extras  1937  22%  to  23c,  firsts  1937  22c,  fresh 
firsts  15%  to  16e,  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Cal.  pea  $4.25  to  $4.50,  Yellow 
Eyes  $4.75  to  $5.50,  red  kidney  $4.75  to  $5, 
white  $8  to  $S.20.  100-lb.  bag. 

Wool. — Grease  basis:  Ohio  fine,  combing  25  to 
26c,  clothing  21c;  %  blood,  combing  27  to  28c, 
clothing  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing  27  to  28c, 

clothing  24  to  25c;  %  blood,  combing  25  to  27c, 

Clothing  24  to  25c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  68  to  70c, 
clothing  59  to  61c;  %  blood,  combing  64  to  67c, 

clothing  57  to  59c;  %  blood,  combing  57  to  59c, 

clothing  52  to  55c;  )4  blood,  combing  50  to  54c,  ; 

clothing  50  to  52c. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $26  to  $26.50;  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $26  to  $26.50;  middlings  $26  to  $31; 
mixed  feed  $26  to  $30;  cottonseed  meal  $31.50 
to  $35.50;  linseed  meal  $46;  Soy-bean  meal 
$30.70;  dried  brewers’  grains  $23  to  $24;  dried 
beet  pulp  $40:  stock  feed  $28,  ton. 

Hay.— Timothy,  No.  1  $19.50  to  $20,  No.  2  ! 
$17.50  to  $18.50,  No.  3  $15  to  $16;  Alfalfa.  2nd 
cutting  $26  to  $27,  1st  cutting  $19  to  $21.50; 
stock  hay  $14  to  $16;  red  clover  mixed  $20  to 
$23.50;  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $24  to  $26;  oat 
straw  $15  to  $16,  ton.  Oats,  40  lbs.,  47  to  4Se; 
39  to  40  lbs.  45  to  46c;  36  to  38  lbs.  44  to  45c; 
oatmeal.  60c,  90  lbs.;  cut  and  ground  $2.90. 

Graded  Bright  Fleece  Wool. — Fine  combing 
(delaine),  scoured  68  to  71c,  grease  27  to  29c; 
fine  clothing,  scoured  61  to  t!4e,  grease  22  to  23c;  | 
%  blood  combing,  scoured  62  to  64c,  grease 

28  to  29c;  %  blood  combing,  scoured  49  to  52c. 
grease  26  to  28c;  %  blood  combing,  scoured  45 
to  47c,  grease  26  to  27c:  low  %  blood,  scoured  { 
43  to  45c,  grease  25  to  26c;  common  and  braid, 
scoured  40  to  43c,  grease  24  to  25c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  barely  steady 
with  last  week,  demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales 
$8  to  $8.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
barely  steady,  bulls  steady  to  strong,  vealers 
barely  steady  to  25c  lower,  demand  only  fair 
for  cows  and  vealers.  good  for  bulls. 

Cows.— Common  and  medium  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $4.25  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice  $6.25  to  $10; 
cull  and  common  $4.25  to  $6.25. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  about 
steady  to  $5  lower  than  last  week,  demand  slow. 
Choice,  head.  $85  to  $110;  good,  $70  to  $S5; 
medium,  $55  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $55. 


If  you  intend  to 
remodel  or  build  any 
kind  of  a  farm  buildinq 
durinq  the  next  six 
months. 


TF  you  are  planning  any 
kind  of  permanent  farm 
improvement  —  whether 
large  or  small — you  need 
this  free  book.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  simplest  question 
and  answer  form  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  new,  more  fa¬ 
vorable  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed  loans.  It 
not  only  tells  you  how 
much  you  can  borrow  and 
how  long  you  can  take  to 
repay  the  loan — but  even 
explains  how  to  go  about 
securing  the  loan. 

Write  our  nearest  office  at 
once  for  your  copy.  It 
will  come  to  you  without 
cost  or  obligation  and  is 
offered  as  a  service  to  our 
many  farm  friends. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  258, 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  OaKland, 

Cal.,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


Miscellaneous 

BEES  FOR  POLLINIZATION,  also  for  sale. 
ROY  I.  MYER,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FEED  AVATERS  for  boiler  use:  do  not  buy 
water  treatment  chemicals  until  you  know 
what  they  are  and  why  they  are  used;  free  in¬ 
formation.  C.  AVINCHELL,  Chemist,  921  Ber¬ 
gen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


AA’AXTED  —  Grain  binder,  reasonable:  running 
order;  state  price.  AVALTER  BEHRMAN, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


BARGAINS — New.  used  poultry  equipment,  long¬ 
life  lighting  batteries.  KEIL,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One-horse  hav  mower;  state  price, 
age,  condition.  REXFORD  SHARP,  Madison, 
N.  J. 


AVANTED — Piano  to  store  or  buy,  reasonably. 
ELIZA  CAMPBELL,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Horse-drawn  lawn-mower,  good  con¬ 
dition.  F.  D.  HUNTINGTON,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Bids  on  National  Tribunes  of  1882 
and  later.  Newfield  Tribunes  of  1889,  New 
York  Herald  April  15.  1865;  right  to  reject  re¬ 
served.  ROY  PARSONS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Newfield, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  or  will  trade  for  thrasher,  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  marker,  cultivator,  horse  fork, 
wagon,  hay  loader,  side  rake,  plow  tractor. 
BOX  67,  ATan  Hornesville,  N.  Y. 


BALED  HAY  and  straw  for  sale.  CHARLES 
LAMB,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 


AA’AXTED  —  Ditcher,  in  good  condition,  for 
trench  3  feet,  deep,  farm.  J.  L.  MURPHY, 
Inc.,  340  E.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AVA NTET) — Old  mechanical  penny  banks.  PAUL 
TILLINGHAST,  25  Clark  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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DELAYS  at  barn  or  stack 
are  costly  in  haying  time. 
Play  safe  and  provide  yourself 
with  reliable  MYERS  unloading 
equipment  —  quality  built  for 
three  generations.  The  MYERS 
line  includes  Unloaders  to  fit  all 
standard  makes  of  steel,  wood 
or  cable  tracks;  Slings  of  every 
type  in  rope  or  chain; 
Harpoon,  Grapple  and 
DerrickForks  in  all  wanted 
patterns;  Track,  Pulleys, 

Hooks  and  Fixtures. 


Necessary  parts,  fittings 
and  repairs  always  in 
stock.  See  your  MYERS  * 
Dealer  and  keep  our 
catalog  handy.  Mail 
convenient  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO- 

858  Fourth  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers,  Water  Systems,  Pumps 
Send  free  Catalog  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


Name _ 

Address. 


«  M.L  LIVES ToC/( 


WORM  CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene  C.T.) 

WHEN  YOU  GIVE  NEMA  CAPSULES 
TO  SHEEP  YOU  CAN  DESTROY  NINE 


SPECIES  OF  WORMS 

THAT  INFEST  SHEEP. 
THE  LOW  COST  OF  NEMA 
WORM  CAPSULES  IS 
REPAID  MANY  TIMES  IN 
WEIGHT  AND  CONDITION 
OF  THE  ANIMALS 


Remove  costly  Stomach  Worms,  Large 
Roundworms,  Hookworms  in  Sheep, 
Other  Livestock,  Hogs,  Dogs,  Foxes. 
Safe _ Easy  to  Give — Effective — Low  Cost 


FREE  WORM  BULLETINS' 

I  Worm  Bulletin  No.  650  tells  you  the  right  way 
to  worm  livestock  and  No.  661  the  right  way  to 
I  worm  poultry.  Helpful,  Practical,  Instruct.ve, 


Write  to  Desk  N-39-E,  Animal  Industry  Dept. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


Sprains  RELIEVED 

Quickly 


Absorbine  Sends  Relief  Direct 
To  Muscles  and  Ligaments 


Strained 

Muscles 

Eased 

While 

Horse 

Works 


A  SPRAIN  doesn’t  have  to  lay  your  horse  up. 

When  you  use  Absorbine,  he  can  do  light 
work  while  he  is  being  treated.  Absorbine  speeds 
relief  direct  to  muscles,  ligaments.  It  increases 
the  flow  of  blood  through  them  and  the  blood 
carries  off  the  congestion.  Will  not  blister.  Many 
veterinarians  have  used  it  for  over  40  years!  At 
druggists.  $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
cost  less.  Protection 
from  fire,  lightning, 
wind  and  weather.  Send  roof 
measurements  today  for  money¬ 


saving  price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89-R. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

523-573  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  .* 


Publish  er’s  Desk 


I  would  like  to  buy  a  general  farm  in 
New  York  State,  about  100  acres.  My 
total  capital  is  $2,000.  all  of  which  I  will 
need  to  purchase  stock  and  equipment.  I 
understand  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
will  loan  money  for  the  purchase  of  farms 
but  would  that  be  true  in  my  case  where 
I  have  no  cash  to  put  up  against  the  pur¬ 
chase  price?  L.  K. 

New  York. 

No.  although  in  certain  cases  only  a 
small  cash  payment  is  required.  As  a 
general  rule.  Federal  Land  Bank  mort¬ 
gage  loans  can  he  obtained  for  about  one- 
lialf  the  value  of  the  farm  as  a  unit,  with 
an  interest  rate  of  4  to  4%  percent. 
Coupled  with  this  loan,  and  on  good 
qualifications,  a  borrower  can  also  obtain 
a  Land  Bank  Commissioner  Loan  for  an 
additional  25  percent  of  the  farm’s  value, 
making  a  total  mortgage  loan  of  75  per¬ 
cent.  The  Commissioner  loans  bear  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per  annum. 

This  policy  of  financing,  however,  is 
not  followed  in  cases  involving  the  .sale 
of  property  owned  by  the  Federal  Land 
Bank.  For  such  farms,  two  plans  of  pur¬ 
chase  are  offered.  First,  the  buyer  can 
obtain  a  deed  by  paying  25  percent  of  the 
sale  price,  or  $700.  whichever  is  greater, 
and  finance  the  balance  over  a  period  of 
20  to  33  years.  If  such  loans  are  made 
now  through  a  National  Farm  Loan  As¬ 
sociation,  the  annual  interest  rate  is  4 
percent.  If  made  direct  by  the  bank,  the 
rate  is  4^>  percent. 

The  second  method  of  financing  on 
farms  owned  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
covers  a  case  where  the  buyer  cannot 
make  a  full  cash  down  payment  of  25 
percent  at  once.  With  a  10-percent  cash 
down  payment  he  may  buy  the  farm  on 
contract  and  take  from  three  to  six  years 
to  pay  in  his  25-percent  equity.  Interest 
on  such  contracts  is  5  percent  per  annum. 
When  the  full  25  percent  has  been  paid 
in,  the  balance  can  then  be  financed  for 
him  under  the  regular  long-term  mort¬ 
gage.  as  outlined  above.  This  10-percent 
down  payment  is  allowed  only  in  cases 
where  the  buyer  has  adequate  farm  equip¬ 
ment  or  capital  with  which  to  operate  the 
farm.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  more  than 
10  percent  will  be  required  but  in  any 
event,  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
sale  price. 

The  program  of  the  Rural  Resettlement 
Administration  does  not  cover  loans  of 
this  type.  Loans  are  being  made  by  this 
government  agency  only  to  farm  tenants, 
farm  laborers,  share  croppers  and  others 
who  obtain,  or  who  have  recently  ob¬ 
tained,  most  of  their  income  from  farming 
operations.  Furthermore,  these  loans  are 
at  present  restricted  to  about  300  counties 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  New 
York  State,  tenant  loans  have  been 
limited  to  residents  of  Jefferson  and  Sene¬ 
ca  Counties  and  at  the  present  time  no 
more  loan  applications  are  being  accepted 
even  from  residents  of  these  counties. 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  your  paper 
and  am  especially  interested  in  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk.  The  Middle  West  Supply 
Co..  Box  900,  St.  Charles,  111.,  promises 
wonderful  premiums  for  names  of  friends. 
I  filled  out  their  card  and  fulfilled  all 
the  requirements  but  never  received  any¬ 
thing  they  promised  to  send.  Several 
other  parties  did  the  same  and  they  have 
never  received  anything  either. 

Pennsylvania.  MRS.  J.  M. 

This  is  an  old  scheme.  For  six 
postal  cards  addressed  to  six  friends  and 
10  cents  for  postage,  the  company  prom¬ 
ises  a  $1  box  of  face  powder  as  a  pre¬ 
mium.  Sending  the  names  within  six  days 
an  additional  premium  i.s  promised  of 
handkerchiefs  and  cold  cream,  also  valued 
at  $1.  The  scheme  is  to  get  additional 
names  so  that  dimes  may  be  secured  from 
them  also.  We  exposed  their  plan  last 
year  when  they  offered  a  manicure  .set 
and  for  promptness  a  bottle  of  perfume, 
which,  as  in  the  present  case,  were  not 
received.  There  are  a  number  of  similar 
“plans"  being  worked  and  the  wise  per¬ 
son  is  the  one  who  saves  liis  dime  and 
buys  her  own  toilet  requirements. 

Federal  authorities  of  St.  Louis 
smashed  a  lottery  scheme  based  on  rep¬ 
resentations  that  the  proceeds  would  go 
for  a  Will  Rogers’  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Chicago.  Two  men  were  arrested,  one 
alleging  he  refused  to  handle  the  Rogers’ 
tickets  because  lie  knew  the  “lottery  was 
a  fake,”  and  he  “wouldn’t  deal  in  any¬ 
thing  that  isn’t  legitimate.”  He  admitted 
he  was  the  St.  Louis  agent  for  a  Chi¬ 
cagoan  who  was  the  promoter  of  this 
lottery  and  many  others.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts.  it  is  said,  were  $1,000,000  annual¬ 
ly.  Sixty  percent  was  retained  as  pro¬ 
moters'  profits  and  40  percent  distributed 
to  holders  of  winning  tickets.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  promoter  was  arrested. 


On  October  25,  1930,  I  was  in  an  ac¬ 
cident  while  driving  my  car.  I  was  in¬ 
jured  and  the  car  was  badly  damaged.  I 
remained  in  the  hospital  for  five  weeks 
and  was  under  a  doctor’s  care  for  over 
four  months.  Claim  was  made  under  my 
policy  with  the  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Co.  for  13  weeks’  dis¬ 
ability  at  $10  a  week,  total  $130. 

Now  the  company  claims  that  my  ac¬ 
cident  was  due  to  a  kick  from  a  horse. 
That  is  not  true.  There  was  no  horse  in 
sight  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Will 
you  try  and  see  what  you  can  do  for  me 
in  this  - case?  n.  p.  r. 

Maryland. 

Upon  taking  this  matter  up  with  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  they  at  first  refused  to  discuss  it 
and  hedged  in  every  letter.  Finally,  after 
two  months  of  correspondence,  the  com¬ 
pany  stated  that  according  to  the  hospital 
history  of  the  case,  the  insured's  injuries 
did  not  result  from  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent.  We  found  on  an  examination  of 
these  same  records  that  our  subscriber 
did  fall  from  a  horse  in  October.  1935.  a 
year  before  the  automobile  accident,  hut 
that  there  was  no  reference  to  being 
kicked  hv  a  horse  at  any  time. 

A  statement  from  the  attending  phy¬ 
sician  was  then  obtained  to  the  effect  that 
the  present  injury  claim  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  previous  horse  injury.  Again 
the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  they  finally  agreed  to  send  an 
adjuster  to  review  the  case  again.  This 
time  a  setlement  of  $20  was  offered  and 
upon  our  subscriber’s  refusal  to  accept 
such  a  small  sum  on  a  $130  claim,  the 
company  replied  as  follows : 

“Our  investigation  developed  phases  in 
connection  with  this  case  that  convince  j 
us  that  the  matter  is  not  one  that  justi- 
ties  any  payment,  and  it  is  probable  that  | 
the  true  facts  can  better  he  developed  in 
letting  the  matter  go  to  the  courts  where 
we  will  present  our  evidence  in  the  proper 
defense.” 

This  is  a  typical  sample  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  service  that  a  person  receives  for 
$1  with  a  farm  paper  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  Nothing  short  of  a  death  or  an 
injury  close  to  death,  plus  a  total  wreck¬ 
ing  of  the  vehicle,  will  induce  settlement 
under  a  limited  policy  such  as  this.  They 
know  full  well  that  persons  who  can  only 
afford  $1  limited  accident  policies  can 
ill  afford  to  hire  a  lawyer  and  go  to  court 
on  a  disputed  claim.  So  only  the  clear- 
cut  ones  are  actually  paid. 

We  still  don’t  know  the  real  reason  for 
the  company's  rejection  of  this  claim. 
They  never  claimed  that  the  sworn  af¬ 
fidavits  of  our  subscriber  were  in  any 
way  false.  When  evidence  was  presented 
to  them  that  the  injury  was  not  due  to  a 
kick  from  a  horse,  no  denial  was  ever 
made.  The  only  reply  was  the  one 
printed  above. 

No  insurance  company  can  hope  to 
gain  or  even  keep  good  will  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  technical  attitude  here  and  always 
exhibited  by  the  North  American  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  Nor,  with  the  truth 
known,  will  a  $1  policy  from  such  a  com¬ 
pany  be  very  good  bait  and  premium  for 
soliciting  magazine  subscriptions. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  some 
shares  in  a  Mexican  mine  called  “Puri- 
sima.”  It  is  said  that  the  Chiapas  Mining 
Company  has  taken  over  the  mine  and  is 
offering  10  shares  of  stock  for  each  frac¬ 
tional  share  and  the  stockholders  to  pay 
25c  a  share  for  the  reorganization  before 
the  new  stock  is  issued.  p.  R.  s. 

New  York. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  put 
up  more  money  in  these  various  recapi¬ 
talization  plans  has  been  uniformly  an 
unhappy  one.  As  a  rule  there  is  no 
American  market  for  such  securities  and 
the  trade  in  Mexico  is  usually  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Many  are  outright  frauds  and 
call  for  careful  investigation  before  in¬ 
vesting.  At  this  time  enterprises  in 
Mexico  are  being  offered  very  cheap  and 
we  would  not  advise  our  reader  to  make 
any  further  investment  but  to  save  his 
good  American  dollars. 

Will  you  look  up  the  American  Land 
Bulletin,  Baldwin,  Wis.  ?  This  real  es¬ 
tate  firm  advertised  farms  wanted  for 
cash  buyers.  We  answered  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  they  replied  they  would  list 
our  farm  for  $3.50  for  three  months.  We 
have  taken  your  paper  for  some  time 
and  have  read  what  you  have  done  for 
others.  F.  H.  W. 

New  York. 

According  to  our  last  information  the 
American  Land  Bulletin  is  published  by 
Wm.  E.  Hawley.  It  is  a  scheme  to  se¬ 
cure  an  advance  fee  from  land  owners 
who  wish  to  sell  their  property.  They 
charge  $3.50  for  printing  a  description 
of  the  property  in  the  American  Land 
Bulletin.  AVe  designate  it  as  an  advance- 
fee  scheme  and  have  frequently  referred 
to  this  and  other  similar  plans. 


Only  the 

UNADILLA 

lias,  the  famous  door-front 
ladder  —  where  doors  are 
raised  or  lowered  —  where  all 
hoops  are  made  tight  or  loose. 

Only  the  Unadilla  now  offers 
patented  steel  doweled  staves 
giving  that  extra  strength 
for  molasses  silage  of  legume 
crops.  The  Unadilla  Is  still 
at  last  year’s  low  prices. 

Send  for  catalog,  low  prices 
and  early  order  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C. 
Unadilla,  N. 


m 
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Two  of  the  twelve 
reasons  you'll  like 
'this  new  all-metal 
silo  better.  Ask  lor 
actual  figures  on 
how  it  13  helping 
others  to  increase 
their  profit 


THE  NEW 
COPPERIZED 

Silver  Shield 

SILO 


AfWk  Hatqe  Joint 

Remarkably  strong— sealed 
air-tight  with  acid  resisting 
cement  —  allows  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction 

DOUBLE 
HINGED 
DOORS 

Furnished  In  continuous  or  skip' 

Seals  juices  In  and  weather  out 

THE  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE 

Dept.  40 

566  Spencer  St„  Syracuse,  N. 


The  ONLY  all-angle  pipe  delivery!  No  other 
like  it!  Ideal  for  hay  chopping,  for  placing 
material  in  unusual  places.  Ideal  for  grass 
silage  crops  of  all  kinds,  The  Blizzard  all¬ 
purpose  machine  chops  hay — fills  silo — with 
no  changes — no  EXTRAS!  Wide  flaring 
streamlined  steel  table,  and  all-steel  paddle 
roll  with  crimped  edges  requires  no  other 
feeder! 


EOR  HAY  CHOPPING  OR 
SILO  FILLING 

Get  a  Blizzard  this  year — and  be  sat¬ 
isfied!  A  better  machine — more  ef¬ 
ficient  parts — at  Low  Cost.  12  FREE 

special  reasons  that  save  you  yy  new  cata- 
time,  labor  and  money.  Gears  yy  log  tells 
in  oil,  moly  alloy  cutting  yy  and  shows 
wheel,  alemite  system,  yy  everything  you 
knife  adjustment  at  yy  should  know.  Why 
full  speed,  etc.,  etc.  yy  pay  more  elsewhere-L 
Send  today  forfree  yy  and  get  less, 
catalog. 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

BY  ORDERING  EARLY 

Extra  qoalitt  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economt  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sale*  Branch 
J.  IH.  FRAWLEY, 

„  .  P-  0.  Box  556, 
Schenectady,  New  York 


ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
3,  Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


mllVE  POULTRY. 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  tor  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


HIGH  SCHOOL  Graduates  and  College  Men  enter 
un  crowded  Field.  Maintenance  and  allowance 
while  training.  Write.  Supt.  of  Men  Nurses, 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4401  Market  Street,  Phila..  Pa. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED — Have  job  open  for  man  who 
understands  care  of  horses  including  stallions. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman  as  housekeeper;  $25 
per  month.  J.  W.  METCALF,  Deansboro, 
N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUri-E.  no  children;  man, 
farmer  and  gardener;  wife,  housework;  small 
farm  and  boarding  house:  Catskill  Mountains. 
LOUIS  KAIFLER,  Cairo.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker,  clean,  honest, 
healthy,  energetic,  dependable,  no  drinking  or 
tobacco;  state  family,  wages  expected,  refer¬ 
ences;  near  Buffalo.  ADVERTISER  5310,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IV  AN  TED — Woman  used  to  country.  25  to  35, 
help  in  country  store.  ADVERTISER  5300, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Experienced  cook  and  liouseworker, 
country,  small  restaurant:  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  send  snapshot  please.  ADArERTISER 
5310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Farmer-gardener,  drive  car;  wife, 
good  plain  cook  and  general  housework;  per¬ 
manent  home  for  right  couple:  state  age,  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  Address  BOX  425,  Pleasantville, 
AArestchester  County,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED — Strong  hoy  or  man  to  work  on  vege¬ 
table  farm,  May  to  November;  experienced 
man  $30,  inexperienced  $20,  with  room,  board, 
washing.  ADA’ERTISER  5317,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COOK.  DOAA’NSTA  IRS  worker,  white,  other 
maid  kept.  BOX  925.  Katonali,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  Bedford  Village  370. 


AVANTED — Middle-aged  man  on  dairy  farm, 
sober,  handle  milk  machines,  salary  and  room; 
write  stating  salary  desired  and  past  experi¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5319,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Married  or  single  farmer;  must  be 
good  milker;  Christian  Scientist  preferred. 
ADA'EIITISER  5324.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’OULI)  LIKE  to  employ  a  young  man  of  good 
habits,  farm  raised  and  used  to  hard  work, 
bn  up-to-date  Guernsey  dairy  and  fruit  farm. 
F.  AV.  COREY,  R.  I).  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


IIANDY-MAN.  TO  CARE  for  one  cow,  chickens, 
garden;  state  age;  no  liquor:  neat:  good  home, 
wages  $10  monthly.  ADArERTISER  5331,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Maid  for  doctor’s  family,  references 
required;  personal  interview  if  convenient.  AD- 
A'EUTISER  5333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster. 
ADVERTISER  5335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  COOK,  country  home,  all  conveniences. 
AIRS.  MARION  PRATT,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Single  man  interested  in  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle,  capable  of  handling  large  herd;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  who  can  make  good  to  become 
herdsman  or  farm  manager;  write  stating  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected.  P.  O.  BOX  0794, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GIRL — Good  home  and  salary,  help  with  two 
children  and  housework;  no  cooking;  enclose 
photo.  ADVERTISER  5349,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farm-hand,  dry-hand 
milker,  teamster;  $30  per  month  and  board; 
no  booze.  AATARD  AVELCH,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


AVOMAN,  OOOK.  honseworker,  preferably  over 
30,  for  country  home,  00  miles  from  New 
York:  all-year  position;  state  wages  and  ref¬ 
erences.  ADArERTISElt  5348,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  YOUNG  or  middle-aged  woman,  un¬ 
encumbered,  to  do  light  housework  and  com¬ 
panion  to  elderly  lady;  drive  car;  opportunity 
raise  flowers  and  poultry;  give  references  in 
first  letter  and  snapshot  if  possible.  Address 
ELMBROOK  FARM,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted,  dry-hand  milker,  good 
teamster,  $40  month  SYLVESTER  SKUBA, 
R.  D.  2,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Man  for  general  farm  work,  orchard, 
drive  ear,  knowledge  of  carpentry  and  general 
repairs;  sober;  wife,  general  housework;  farm, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  district;  salary  $00 
monthly,  room  and  board:  permanent  job;  state 
details,  references.  ADVERTISER  5221,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Man,  gardening,  generally  handy; 

woman,  plain  cook,  housework;  small  home 
near  New  York  City:  state  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  ADARERTISER  5343,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  SAA’EDISII,  hard-working  poultryman, 
thoroughly  experienced:  capable  taking  charge: 
total  abstainer.  ADVERTISER  5239,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  experi¬ 
enced;  best  references.  ADA’ERTISER  5275, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  AMERICAN  woman,  good  cook. 

$40  month  and  keep;  adult  son,  single,  good 
driver,  outside  work,  capable:  $30  month,  keep; 
job  in  hotel,  inn.  MRS.  ADDIE  GARNER.  It. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Thomaston,  Conn. 


SITUATION  AVANTED  —  Couple,  caretakers^ 
handyman;  wife,  plain  cook,  housework.  BOX 
40.  AVhite  Lake.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PLANT  manager  may  change;  pre¬ 
fer  plant  producing  $10,000  profit:  smaller 
propositions  considered,  or  develop  new  plant; 
I  get  results.  JOHN  LARSSON,  Lincolndale, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21.  recent  agricultural  institute 
graduate,  poultry,  eager  to  work  on  poultry 
farm;  experienced  in  all  phases:  licensed  driver. 
AV  ALTER  KAMULA,  Box  41,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  Christian,  excellent  rider, 
wishes  job,  stable  or  country  estate;  good 
worker,  driver’s  license;  state  salary.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  5294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  a  high-scliool  graduate; 

gardener,  chauffeur,  handy-man;  studied  cat¬ 
tle,  fruit,  poultry;  Protestant,  honest,  trust¬ 
worthy;  desire  to  study  evenings.  ADARERTISER 
5297,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


BOV  SEEKS  dairy  experience,  reliable  firm, 
placement  with  mother;  metropolitan  district; 
age  18.  strong,  healthy,  willing,  driver’s  license. 
ADA'ERTISER  5298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION.  TEACHER,  upper  grades  or  rural 
school;  best  references;  late  Summer  courses. 
E.  M.  F.  PERRIN,  49  Pierpont  Avenue,  Pots¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21.  as  farm-hand;  Long  Island 
preferred;  agricultural  student;  experience  in 
cultivating,  harvesting,  poultry  care;  compen¬ 
sation  $15  a  month  with  room  and  board.  N.  II. 
GRACE,  4  E.  Stanton  Ave.,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  AArORK  five  hours  daily,  room,  board:  all 
day.  pay:  understands  poultry,  etc.;  useful. 
ADA'ERTISER  5300.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  YOUNG,  capable,  experienced, 
good  cook:  willing  to  tako  full  charge  of  mod¬ 
ern  home.  ADA’ERTISER  5202,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARAI  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit;  profitable  results,  AD¬ 
ARERTISER  5305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN  AVANTS  position  as  cook:  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA'ERTISER  5300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED— Middle-aged  man  as  gar¬ 
dener  or  farming  work.  ADA’ERTISER  5313, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  with  son  12  years, 
refined,  capable,  dependable;  present  posi¬ 
tion  7  years  terminates  June  17;  home  or  busi¬ 
ness.  ADA’ERTISER  5321,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT,  SETTLED,  New  York  State 
woman  seeks  permanent  country  employment. 
ADA'ERTISER  5322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED,  gardener,  married. 

33,  wishes  position,  estate  or  farm:  sober, 
reliable,  driver’s  license;  state  salary.  GUSTAV 
OTTO,  care  R.  Hinze,  Schoharie,  X.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  reliable,  wants  outdoor  work,  go 
anywhere.  I’AULL,  637  East  lS3rd  St.,  New 
York  City. 


AArANTED — Position  as  handy-man  on  private 
estate:  honest,  sober,  handy  with  tools.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  259,  Fair  Haven,  X.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  Christian,  would  like  to 
obtain  a  position  on  poultry  farm.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  5328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  clean  dairy 
farm  as  milker  and  teamster:  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  5329,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  23.  DESIRES  work:  experienced; 

no  liquor.  ADA’ERTISER  5330,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  DESIRES  position,  good  cook,  garden¬ 
er,  livestock  man,  driving.  ADVERTISER 
5332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  MILKER,  27,  single,  experienced, 
dependable,  clean;  estate,  institution  pre¬ 
ferred;  please  state  wages.  ADA'ERTISER 
5334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FATHER,  TAA’O  working  sons,  wants  to  work 
on  or  operate  dairy.  VANDERLINDE,  R.  D. 
2,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE.  PROTESTANT,  American  woman, 
housekeeper’s  position  at  once.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  5325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  TRAINED  mail,  experienced  poultry, 
fruit,  general  farm,  good  worker,  reliable, 
desires  position  on  progressive  farm;  (live  with 
mother)  :  references  regarding  character,  ability. 
ADA’ERTISER  5352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  AVISIIES  work  on  estate,  any¬ 
where;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
HENRY  HAAKE,  Copake,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  CHILD  6,  dairy  farmer;  wife,  cook, 
housework;  reasonable  wages.  ADA’ERTISER 
5347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED,  newest  methods; 

charge  estate,  breeding,  dairy.  ADA’ERTISER 
5333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  GARDENER,  thoroughly  trained,  ex¬ 
perienced,  livestock,  poultry,  gardening,  ma¬ 
chinery;  college  education,  married.  American; 
wife,  graduate  nurse.  ADA'ERTISER  5331,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NORMAL  GRADUATE,  American,  healthy,  thor¬ 
ough  rural  teaching  experience,  wishes  employ¬ 
ment.  ADA’ERTISER  5341,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man.  one  child  4,  caretaker, 
handy-man,  life  experience  in  farming,  live¬ 
stock,  poultry  position  wanted  on  Long  Island. 
ADVERTISER  5342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY  POSITION,  middle-aged  man,  good 
dry-hand  milker  or  general  work,  caretaker, 
take  full  charge  of  farm  or  estate;  honest,  re¬ 
liable,  best  references;  please  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  LAAVRENCE  PEPPIN,  Box  266, 
Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


TRUSTY  HANDY-MAN,  caretaker,  wants  kindly 
people,  fair  wages,  in  return  for  whole-hearted 
interest :  cow.  chickens,  vegetables,  flowers,  odd 
jobs:  middle-aged,  experienced,  references.  HOL¬ 
LISTER,  Brookfield,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN.  27,  desires  work  at  anything; 

chauffeur.  ADVERTISER  5344,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVOMAN,  50,  AUSTRIAN,  dependable,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper.  BOX  147,  1359  Third  Avenue,  New 

York  City. 


DAIRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  single,  desires 
position  on  private  estate:  first-class  butter- 
maker;  good  dry-hand  milker;  best  references; 
please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5345,  care 
Rural  New-l’orker. 


CARETAKER,  POULTRYMAN.  young,  German- 
American.  ADVERTISER  5355,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24.  farm-hand,  strong,  capable. 
SI’ANO,  31  Lawton  Ave.,  Grantwood,  N.  J. 


CULTURED  AMERICAN  gentlewoman,  college 
and  fine  family  background,  experienced  house¬ 
keeper,  excellent  cook,  adaptable,  unencum¬ 
bered,  seeks  position;  housekeeper,  companion, 
governess,  where  intelligence,  refinement,  in¬ 
tegrity  are  appreciated;  fond  of  children, 
licensed  driver;  good  salary  essential;  available 
early  June.  ADVERTISER  5356,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  — -  400-acre  farm,  two  miles  from 
Lake  St.  Catherine;  good  buildings;  will  keep 
40  cows;  $2,800.  S.  II.  PARKER  &  SON,  R.  F. 
D.  3,  Poultney,  A’ermont. 


FOR  SALE  —  95-acre  poultry  and  stock  farm, 
good  land,  excellent  buildings,  electric.  MRS. 
MARGARET  BORDEN,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — -Poultry  farm,  main  highway.  Route 
35,  500-foot  front;  4  acres.  C.  C.  HARDES- 
TER,  It.  D.,  Keyport,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  37  acres,  partly  irrigated,  water 
supply  unlimited:  close  to  New  York;  ideal 
florist,  market  gardener  or  private  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  AND  GENERAL  farm,  110  acres, 
2,500-heu  capacity,  fine  outbuildings,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped;  horses,  cows,  pigs,  grain,  full  line  of 
modern  machinery;  modern  residence  with  city 
conveniences,  partly  furnished;  on  concrete  road, 
%  mile  village;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated; 
have  to  sacrifice,  death  in  family.  PLEASANT 
VIEW  FARM,  Hartly,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  six  acres  of  land  on  Route 
13,  two  miles  south  of  Dover,  Del;  gas  sta¬ 
tion.  luncli-room,  living  quarters,  dance  hall, 
five  cabins  in  grove.  JOHN  G.  SNELL,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


261-ACRE  SHEEP  and  dairy  farm.  2  houses,  S 
barns,  running  water.  E.  A.  HOWARD,  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  carrying  30  head,  165- 
quart  milk  quota,  will  sell  stock  and  tools. 
HELEN  S.  GRABBER,  Amston,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — House,  6  rooms,  hot  water,  all  im¬ 
provements,  commuting  distance  to  New  York, 
on  Shrewsbury  River;  for  particulars  address 
MRS.  HARMS,  260  Fair  Haven  Road,  Fair 
Haven,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  71-acre  farm;  house,  barn, 
other  outbuildings.  MRS.  M.  E.  CLEMENTS, 
Ironsides,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm.  Route  20;  electric, 
bath,  fireplace;  reasonable.  FLOYD  CONK¬ 
LIN,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


j  FARM  FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm,  near  Schen¬ 
ectady;  State  road,  electric  light,  0-roam 
[  house,  garage,  now  chicken  houses  for  700  lay- 
\  ers.  3  brooder  houses;  $2,800  cash.  WM.  BEN- 
NINGER,  It.  D.  2,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


80-ACRE  ESTATE  on  picturesque  lake,  ideal 
home  or  boys’  or  girls’  camp,  high  elevation, 
200  miles  New  York  City,  close  village;  four- 
story  hennery,  capacity  1,730,  stocked  with 
1.000  chickens;  ice  house,  garage,  colonial  house, 
eight  rooms,  lake  visible  every  room,  full 
plumbed,  bath,  vapor  heat,  electricity,  spring 
water  (State  Laboratory  tested),  pressure  sys¬ 
tem,  basement,  gas  for  cooking  and  refrigera¬ 
tion,  large  screened  porch,  shaded  lawns,  shrub¬ 
bery,  orchard,  gardens,  enclosed  double  tennis 
court,  woodland.  100  species  birds,  deer,  hunting, 
fishing,  bathing,  boating;  new  gas  range  and 
Electrolux  refrigerator,  boat,  cow,  hog:  gro¬ 
ceries,  feed  delivered;  owner;  $12,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Scenic  property  with  glen  and 
brook.  JOHN  C.  STEVENS,  West  Stock-bridge, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Farm  with  stand  of  Alfalfa  or  clov¬ 
er.  plenty  of  water,  old  buildings  in  good 
repair;  not  over  $3,000:  will  pay  half  cash;  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5308,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  large  living  quarters, 
stock,  fixtures,  post  office  in  building;  scenic 
New  England  town,  near  new  industry.  AD- 
5  ERTISER  5307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  POULTRY  farm,  including  house, 
fully  equipped,  coops,  brooder  houses,  garage, 
capacity  2.500  birds;  must  be  sacrificed  by 
owner;  near  Atlantic  City.  LOBEL,  6th  Ave., 
McKee  City.  N.  J.,  or  Altman,  226  E.  3rd  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  LEASE,  or  rent,  large  farm  with  build¬ 
ings;  reasonable.  BOX  42,  Willimantic. 
Conn. 


V  ANTED  SMALL  farm  to  rent.  Westchester 
xorY  Lower  Connecticut.  BOX  744,  Elmsford, 


20  ACRES.  STATE  road,  electricity,  no  build¬ 
ings;  Canajoharie  10  miles;  $800.  $50  cash,  $10 
monthly.  ADVERTISER  5312,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  poultry  farm,  either 
Southern  New  York  or  Northern  Jersey,  elec¬ 
tricity:  give  particulars.  J.  CHARLES,  Hankins, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres  on  State  road  near  park¬ 
way  and  lake;  nice  shade;  near  village;  $3,000. 
E.  EMIGH,  Route  376,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


NEA\  JERSEY,  near  Summit — 6  lots;  nine-room 
house;  seven  rooms,  bathroom  and  porch  com¬ 
pletely  furnished;  electric  light,  power;  ga¬ 
rage.  six  chicken  houses  equipped  for  1.000; 
everything  good  condition;  selling  account  of 
illness;  10  minutes  to  station;  1  hour  to  New 
lork.  ADVERTISER  5320,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


5A  ANT  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
good  house,  with  few  acres,  about  60  miles 
from  city  and  near  village  stores.  K.  l’AT- 
LEJCH,  421  East  79th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  small 
down  payment.  SMITH,  Hydes  Cr.,  North 
franklin,  Conn. 


I  OR  RENT — 3  and  4-room  furnished  bungalows. 

also  old  house  and  20  acres  of  land;  all  40 
miles  from  New  York  City,  in  Westchester 
County.  ADVERTISER  5323,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 00-acre  farm,  large  (8-room)  house, 
large  barn  and  other  buildings;  $4  000 
MAURICE  TODD,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Preston,  Md 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  VILLAGE  hardware  busi¬ 
ness  and  property,  all  modern  conveniences; 
sacrifice  sale  account  age.  H.  A.  WEEKS 
v  meentown,  N.  J. 


63  ACRES,  10-ROOM  house,  large  barn  with  ell, 
running,  water,  electricity;  State  road.  A.  E. 
CARTER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Kennebunk,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Road-house  between  New  York  and 
Atlantic  City  on  Routes  4  and  9;  if  satisfac¬ 
tory,  write  or  call.  122  SO.  MAINE  ST.,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Rent  or  buy,  medium-sized  poultry 
and  dairy  farm;  electricity,  plenty  water, 
within  30  miles  from  seashore.  ADA'ERTISER 
5295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Farm  to  lease.  6-S  acres,  with 
buildings,  8-10  rooms,  reasonable;  improve¬ 
ments;  surrounding  Monticello,  N.  Y.  P.  O. 
BOX  34,  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 70  acres  land,  large  barn  and  hen¬ 
house,  15  cattle  and  team,  16-room  house,  two 
baths,  liot  and  cold  water,  electricity;  on  Route 
5.  ABBOTT’S  LODGE,  Newbury,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Mill  property  with  good  water 
power;  Route  24,  New  Jersey;  no  agents.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  5299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  77-acre  Schoharie  County  dairy 
farm;  good  alfalfa  land,  good  water  and  build¬ 
ings.  ADA'ERTISER  5237,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


300-ACRE  DELAAA’ARE  County  productive  dairy 
farm,  stocked  and  equipped;  modern  buildings, 
in  good  repairs:  excellent  markets;  reasonable. 
AIRS.  AV.  C.  NYDAM,  East  Meredith,  N.  Y. 


AAr ANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  small  low- 
priced  farm,  small  but  good  house  and  out¬ 
buildings,  in  New  Jersey.  ADA'ERTISER  5304, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  AND  DAIRY  farm,  50  acres,  fine  12- 
room  house,  running  water,  bath  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  hardwood  floors:  2  good  barns,  poultry- 
house.  2-car  garage;  never-failing  springs;  1 
mile  to  high  school,  milk  station  and  railroad, 
(4  mile  to  store  and  church,  improved  road;  bar¬ 
gain  to  settle  estate.  PERCY  HOTALING, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
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high  land  near  New  Haven;  fine  roads;  all 
improvements:  large  modern  chicken  coops.  C.  E. 
H.  AA  HITLOCK,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  commuting  farm  or  country 
home;  brook,  meadow;  10  minutes  to  3  large 
towns,  10  minutes  to  tidewater,  50  minutes  New 
York.  ROY  AA  .  GATES,  Box  3,  Dunelleu,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  established  gasoline  sta¬ 
tion  and  tourist  business;  must  be  on  traveled 
highway;  option  buy.  ADVERTISER  5326,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  work  on  shares,  large  dairy  farm 
in  New  York  State,  good  location;  excellent 
opportunity  for  right  party;  onlv  farmers  need 
apply;  write  for  details.  ADA’ERTISER  5327, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  COLONIAL  farm  house,  270  acres  of  wood¬ 
land  and  apple  orchards  producing  last  year 
9.000  bushels  of  McIntosh.  5,000  Baldwins,  3,000 
AA’ealthys,  1,000  odd  varieties;  brick  foreman’s 
house,  cottage,  barn,  shop,  storage  house  and 
equipment;  trees  sprayed  and  fertilized;  ready 
markets;  brook,  tennis  court,  electricity;  Con¬ 
necticut  A’alley  view;  sacrificed  for  quick  sale. 
MERRILL  HUNT,  Jr.,  Amherst,  Mass. 


CHAMPLAIN’  A’ALLEY  farm,  known  as  the 
Millon  place.  250  acres,  100  tillable,  remaind¬ 
er  pasture  and  woodland:  buildings  good:  price 
$4,000.  H.  HECKENDORN,  Clemons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -130-acre  farm  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains;  $2,500.  MISS  TERESA  RYAN, 
Olmstedville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Near  Sussex,  bungalow,  5  acres. 

fruit,  shade,  good  well;  reasonable.  S.  AA’. 
TERHUNE,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  with  8-room  house  and  barn, 
100  acres  flat  land  with  use  of  150  acres  graz¬ 
ing  land;  tractor  and  some  farm  utensils  on 
place;  75  miles  from  New  York  in  North  Jersey 
on  Delaware  River;  Summer  resort  section.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  5338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Grade  A  wholesale  dairy,  new 
barn  and  milk  house,  house  with  all  improve¬ 
ments;  own  water,  lots  of  fruit;  milk  check 
$700  per  month;  with  or  without  stock;  part 
down,  terms.  BOX  184,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A’illage  store,  gas  pumps,  main 
highway.  STOUGHTON,  North  Charleston, 
N.  H. 


STOCK  AND  SHEEP  farm,  131  acres,  good 
soil,  hard  road,  running  water,  two  sets  build¬ 
ings,  centralized  school:  $17  per  acre;  some 
stock,  tools.  AV.  H.  REYNOLDS,  Cameron, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 150-acre  farm,  located  on  Route  1, 
within  two  miles  of  thriving  Summer  resorts. 
C.  E,  AVEARE,  Ogunquit,  Maine. 


LINCOLN,  N.  J. — 10  acres  clear  land,  commut¬ 
ing  distance,  29  miles  New  York;  brand  new 
7-room  brick  house  with  improvements,  2-car 
cement-block  garage;  young  fruit  trees;  shower 
bath;  price  $8,300.  KAUFMAN,  2140  Cruger 
Ave,,  Bronx,  N,  Y. 


7-ROOM  HOUSE,  busy  cross  country  road,  with 
%-acre  garden,  along  trout  brook;  handy  for 
gasoline  station  and  general  store;  Northern  New 
Jersey;  Summer  resort  seetion.  ADA'ERTISER 
5336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10-ROOM  STONE  farm  house.  65  acres  of  land, 
in  Summer  resort  section;  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey:  running  water;  trout  stream.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  option  buy,  small  farm, 
house,  outbuildings,  $15-$20  month,  not  over 
$1,500;  New  York  State.  51  HOLLY  AVENUE, 
Great  Kills,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FURNISHED  HOUSE,  7  rooms  and  bath  and  % 
acre  land  for  sale  or  rent,  in  country  village; 
if  interested  inquire  BOX  2,  Davenport  Center, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Yr. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  353. 
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ICE  FROM  OIL  HEAT 

Enjoy  modern  refrigeration 
at  lowest  operating  cost. 
SUPERFEX  Oil  Burning 
Refrigerator  gives  24  hours’ 
continuous  refrigeration 
from  only  2  hours’  burn¬ 
ing.  Send  for  the  booklet. 


#  Whatever  cooking  test  you  put  it  to  .  .  .  speed 
. . .  cleanliness  . . .  wide  selection  of  heat . . .  perfect 
control  .  .  .  you'll  find  the  High-Power  Perfection 
Range  unsurpassed  by  any  kitchen  stove  in  the 
world,  regardless  of  fuel.  Thousands  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  women  agree  that  it  offers  an  easier,  better 
way  to  cook ! 

You  can  modernize  your  kitchen  the  Perfection 
way  right  now— wherever  you  live.  Cook  with 


PRODUCTS  OF  PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 


money-saving  kerosene !  See  this  remarkable 
stove  demonstrated  by  your  Perfection  Dealer  now ! 

FREE  TO  HOMEMAKERS:  Illustrated  booklet  on  how  to  make  the  best 
buy  in  stoves.  Illustrates  complete  line  of  High-Power  Ranges  and  Stoves. 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

79 1 1  -A  Platt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Send  me  the  free  booklets  I  have  checked: 

□  PERFECTION  Oil  Ranges,  the  best  in  cookstoves. 

□  SUPERFEX  Oil  Burning  Refrigerators  for  modern  refriger¬ 
ation  at  lowest  operating  cost. 
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Creating,  a  Soil  Reserve  for  the  Orchard 


T  USED  to  be  the  plan  to  set  a  fruit 
tree  and  forget  it  until  it  came  into 
bearing.  As  the  business  of  growing 
fruit  trees  has  passed  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  orchardist  it  is  generally  recog- 
lengtli  and  efficiency  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  life  of  the  orchard  is  dependent  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  soil  treatment  it  receives  in  the  pre¬ 
bearing  stages  of  development. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  set  forth  any  best  plan 
of  treatment  for  the  young  orchard,  but  rather  to 
discuss  several  possible  plans.  I  want  most  of  all 
to  urge  the  need  for  setting  up  some  plan  of  soil 


Division  Line  in  an  Orchard — Trees  on  left  under  cover 
crop,  on  right  grass  mulch. 


management  in  the  early  life  of  the  orchard,  and 
then  making  sure  that  the  plan  is  followed.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  any  one  of  several  reasons  to  make 
radical  changes  in  the  soil  management  during  the 
pre-bearing  stages.  Shifting  from  a  cover  crop  to  a 
sod  type  of  management  or  vice  versa  often  may  be 
necessary,  and  sometimes  desirable.  The  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  all  the  time  is  that  during  these  early 
years  you  are,  so  to  speak,  making  deposits  against 
the  drain  of  future  5rears  when  expending  top  and 
l’oot  area  will  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  add 
anything  to  the  reservoir.  In  fact  the  problem  then 
is  to  maintain  soil  fertility  and  water-holding 
capacity. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  experimental 
work  on  orchard  soils  was  confined  pretty  largely 
to  comparisons  of  fertilizers,  cover  crops  and 
mulches  and  the  responses  to  the  various  treatments 
were  measured  by  yields  or  twig  growth.  Not  a 
great  deal  was  done  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  treat¬ 
ments  on  the  physical  or  chemical  condition  of  the 
soil.  Now  every  year  a  half  dozen  or  more  bulle¬ 
tins  are  coming  from  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
stations  on  what  goes  on  beneath  the  soil  in  an 
orchard.  This  type  of  information  is  so  new  that 
some  of  the  results  frequently  seem  to  be  in  con¬ 
flict  with  results  of  similar  work  in  other  States. 


Disking  is  preferable  to  plowing — this  orchard  is  being 
prepared  for  seeding  Summer  cover  crop. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  in  a  few  years  it  may  well  be 
that  much  of  these  seemingly  conflicting  data  may 
dovetail  into  each  other.  Eight  now  we  are  in  what 
may  be  called  a  deficiency  cycle  of  orchard  soil 
management  studies.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
symptoms  which  may  indicate  nutrient  deficiencies 
in  the  soil  such  as  potassium,  magnesium,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  nitrogen  and  sometimes  boron  defici¬ 
encies.  All  of  this  mass  of  preliminary  research 
data  means  that  the  grower  himself  will  know  a  lot 
more  about  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  handling 
orchard  soils  10  years  hence.  In  the  meantime  the 
grower  is  interested  in  the  best  possible  soil  man¬ 
agement  consistent  with  good  economy. 

It  is  always  well  to  understand  that  no  manipula¬ 
tion  of  orchard  soil,  however  good,  will  compensate 


By  C.  W.  Ellenwood 

for  a  naturally  poor  site.  No  soil  treatment  within 
the  bounds  of  good  economy  will  change  a  shallow 
soil  to  a  deep  one.  -  We  are  not  thinking  about 
tiling  here,  but  merely  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil.  A  soil  where  tree  roots  extend  downward  IS 
inches  to  two  feet  is  essentially  different  from  one 
which  permits  the  roots  to  go  down  six  to  eight 
feet  and  deeper.  These  two  types  of  orchard  loca¬ 
tion  always  remain  different,  calling  for  different 
systems  of  management. 

Until  quite  recently  too  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  this  matter  of  considering  soil  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  site.  Some  orchards  carry  an  impossible 
handicap  for  this  reason  alone.  The  orchardist 
should  always  remember  that  by  and  large  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  subsequent  to  planting  the  trees  in¬ 
fluences  the  soil  only  in  a  rather  shallow  zone.  The 
use  of  deep  tillage  tools  and  tile  drainage  may  serve 
to  modify  this  statement,  but  in  the  main,  after  the 
orchard  is  located,  the  fruit-grower  will  be  working 
with  the  first  12  to  15  inches  of  the  soil. 

Drought  conditions  during  several  seasons  in  the 
past  decade  have  focused  attention  on  the  matter  of 
moisture  conservation  in  the  orchard.  Most  of  the 
men  engaged  in  orchard  soil  work  now  consider  the 
chief  function  of  organic  matter  to  be  in  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  moisture  and  incidentally  as  a  means  of 
aerating  the  soil — a  sort  of  sponge-like  function. 
Another  important  function  of  organic  matter  is  to 
make  available  soil  nutrients  to  the  plant.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  a  common  notion  that  cover  crops 
were  turned  into  the  soil  or  mulch  applied  to  the 
surface  to  add  nitrogen  and  other  elements  to  the 
soil.  Nitrogen  can  be  purchased  now  as  chemical 
fertilizer  much  more  economically  than  it  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  soil  by  cover  crops.  While  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  this  matter  of  building  up  the 
organic  content  is  entirely  separate  from  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  best  if  the  grower  in  his  thinking 
separates  organic  matter  from  fertilization. 

There  are  two  general  systems  of  orchard  soil 
management  now  suggested:  (1)  A  cover  crop  sys¬ 
tem  wherein  one  or  two  crops  are  turned  under  each 
year,  and  (2)  a  sod  cover  of  some  sort.  One  has 
more  liberty  in  the  use  of  cover  crops  for  the  young 
orchard  than  is  true  of  one  in  full  bearing.  Care 
must  be  used  in  bearing  orchards  to  follow  a  system 
that  does  not  involve  the  use  of  a  cover  crop  which 
will  compete  for  moisture  with  the  ripening  fruit. 

In  a  young  orchard  where  the  main  objective  is 
the  accumulation  of  a  large  quantity  of  organic 
matter,  such  crops  as  sudan  grass  (25  to  30  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre),  millet  (40  to  50  pounds  per  acre), 
as  well  as  the  more  commonly  recommended  Soy 
beans  (1%  to  two  bushels)  or  a  combination  of 
Soy  beans  (one  bushel)  and  millet  (15  pounds)  may 
be  used  susceptibility  to  late  Spring  frosts.  Culti¬ 
vation  increases  the  possibility  of  erosion  and  tends 
to  deplete  the  soil  of  organic  matter,  so  theoretically 
at  least  the  period  of  cultivation  from  the  time  the 
ground  is  disked  in  the  Spring  until  again  seeded, 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible.  Incidentally,  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  involves  disking  rather  than  plowing  is 
more  economical  and  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory. 

Buckwheat  seeded  at  the  rate  of  six  pecks  per 
acre  is  a  satisfactory  late  Summer  cover  crop  for 
young  orchards.  It  does  not  provide  as  great  a 
bulk  of  matter  to  turn  under  but  if  left  standing 
until  the  seed  ripens  it  will  reseed  itself  the  next 
season  or  even  for  two  succeeding  years.  The  cover 
crop  system  of  soil  management  in  the  growing  or¬ 
chard  necessitates  the  use  of  some  Winter  cover. 
The  most  common  Winter  cover  is  rye  (8  to  10  pecks 
per  acre).  Wheat  is  also  good  but  provides  less 
tonnage  per  acre.  Wherever  vetch  will  grow,  vetch 
alone  or  a  combination  of  rye  (five  to  six  pecks)  and 
vetch  (15  to  20  pounds  per  acre)  makes  an  excellent 
Winter  cover.  Sweet  clover,  Alfalfa  and  the  clovers 
are  also  available  as  annual  cover  crops  for  young 
orchards  where  the  soil  reaction  permits  these  crops 
to  grow  successfully.  Most  of  these  crops  are,  how¬ 
ever  associated  with  the  sod  or  an  intermediate 
system  of  soil  management  which  is  part  cover 
crop  and  part  sod. 

Before  discussing  sod  cover  cf  various  sorts  it 
may  be  well  to  suggest  a  changing  from  the  cover 
crop  system  to  one  of  sod.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  of  seeding  an  orchard  for  Northern 
Ohio  has  been  found  to  start  with  a  seeding  of  rye 
at  the  regular  time  in  early  September  or  early 
October.  Timothy  is  seeded  with  the  rye  as  is  the 


practice  where  Timothy  is  grown  alone  or  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  clovers  for  meadow.  Then  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  a  mixture  of  clovers  is  seeded.  One  of 
(lie  mixtures  frequently  used  contains  four  pounds 
Bed  clover,  four  of  Alfalfa  and  two  of  Alsike.  The 
i  ye  is  clipped  with  a  mower  about  the  middle  of  May 
and  again  a  month  or  six  weeks  later.  If  there  is 
a  normal  amount  of  rainfall  a  heavy  growth  of 
clover  may  be  expected,  which  will  necessitate  clip- 
pang  by  late  August  or  early  September.  This  plan 
not  only  enables  one  to  shift  from  a  cover  crop  to 
a  sod  system  in  a  short  time  and  with  little  danger 
of  loss  from  erosion,  but  has  the  advantage  of  piro- 
viding  a  considerable  amount  of  mulch,  either  to  be 


Disking  Tinder  Sudan  Grass — This  crop  supplies  large 
tonnage  of  organic  matter. 


raked  and  scattered  around  the  trees  or  left  where 
it  falls  to  mulch  the  entire  area.  This  works  well 
on  orchards  less  than  8  to  10  years  old.  By  the 
time  the  trees  have  reached  12  or  15  years,  shading 
and  compietition  for  moisture  by  the  trees  has  ma¬ 
terially  lessened  the  area  where  any  sort  of  a  cover 
crop  can  be  grown.  Even  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  mulching  material  from  grasses  or  clovers 
in  the  orchard  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  this  time. 
Eeally  the  job  at  this  stage  is  to  conserve  or  main¬ 
tain  soil  fertility  and  organic  matter  rather  than 
improve  it. 

More  and  more  the  tendency  is  to  grow  bearing 
orchards  and  often  to  develop  orchards  from  the 
start  in  some  sort  of  a  sod  cover.  The  advantages 
are  quite  generally  recognized.  First,  the  moisture 
is  conserved  under  this  soil  treatment  better  than 
any  type  of  cultivation.  Then  sprayers  and  other 
implements  are  moved  about  the  sod  orchard  with 
greater  ease  than  in  cultivated  orchards. 

Here  is  another  method  for  converting  a  culti¬ 
vated  orchard  into  a  sod  orchard.  First,  seeding 
grasses  and  clovers  successfully  depends  upion  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  seed  bed.  In  Northern  Ohio  we  have 
found  mid-August  about  the  best  time  to  seed  an 
orchard.  After  the  ground  has  been  carefully  fitted 
the  following  mixture  of  grasses  and  clovers  is 


Groicth  of  Clover  in  Apple  Orchard — Rye  teas  used  as 
a  nurse  crop. 


seeded :  four  pounds  Red  clover,  two  pxmnds  Alsike, 
four  piounds  Alfalfa  and  four  pounds  Timothy  pier 
acre.  Sometimes  three  or  four  pounds  of  Blue  grass 
is  also  added.  This  mixture  seeded  at  the  time  in¬ 
dicated  will  provide  a  good  ground  cover  by  the 
first  of  November.  While  the  clovers  used  in  the 
mixture  are  more  or  less  temporary,  the  Alfalfa  will 
piersist  many  years. 

I  have  suggested  two  principal  systems  here  and 
the  choice  can  be  based  upon  individual  conditions, 
taking  into  account  soil,  contour  of  land  and  econ¬ 
omy.  Both  plans  are  good.  The  greater  objection 
to  the  sod  system  is  that  it  leads  to  neglect.  The 
regular  annual  application  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  is 
advisable  whether  a  cover  cropi  or  sod  system  is 
followed,  but  it  is  (Continued  on  Page  3G1) 
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A  Farmer  Thinks  Over  Life 

When  I  was  born,  on  the*  farm  where  I  now  live, 
there  were  less  than  20  acres  of  cleared  land,  the 
balance  of  the  170  acres,  was  primeval  forest.  All 
about,  stretched  away  into  the  distant  miles  a  near¬ 
ly  unbroken  forest.  There  were  small  settlements 
where  the  large  towns  now  lie,  and  scattered  over 
tiie  northern-most  county,  a  few  clearings,  where 
the  pioneer  settlers  were  making  farms  among  the 
stumps  and  building  homes.  Most  of  the  first  comers 
to  this  great  agricultural  wilderness  had  followed 
the  rivers,  and  here  the  first  homes  were  built.  A 
few  of  the  more  venturesome  made  their  way  back 
to  the  higher  ridges  away  from  the  rivers. 

Where  once  I  piled  roots  around  the  stumps  and 
burned  them,  now  rubber-tired  tractors  pull  plows 
and  planters  or  harvesting  machinery.  Where  men 
stooped  with  weary  muscles  and  cut  and  bound 
the  grain,  the  binder  quiekly  does  the  work  of  many 
men.  Even  the  combine  may  be  occasionally  seen. 
Motor  trucks  carry  the  farm  crops  to  market  over 
the  same  course  used  by  slow-moving  oxen  and 
horses.  Electricity  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
kerosene  lamp  and  lantern.  T  am  able  to  recall  a 
few  of  the  old  perforated  tin  lanterns  with  a  tallow 
candle  inside,  and  have  carried  a  candle  to  light  me 
to  bed.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  so  many 
things  have  happened  in  the  short  period  of  one  life¬ 
time.  In  those  early  days  we  sometimes  heard  the 
voice  of  a  strong  man  wafted  to  our  ears  from  a 
mile  distant.  Now  I  sit  in  my  home  and  listen  to 
radio  broadcasts  from  all  over  the  world. 

Life  should  be  much  easier  and  happier  today 
than  when  our  fathers  and  mothers  were  changing 
this\  great  forest  into  farms  and  building  homes, 
schools  and  churches,  but  somewhere  along  the  way 
much  worth-while  in  human  existence  has  been  lost. 
In  exchange  for  the  luxuries  of  modern  living  we 
have  bartered  some  of  the  most  worth-while  things 
in  life.  We  have  educated  the  individual  to  a 
speedier  existence  and  a  knowledge  of  science  and 
invention.  There  is  softer  living  and  less  resistance 
to  the  forces  which  destroy.  Neighborliness 
and  sympathy  for  those  about  us  in  many 
cases  has  lessened  and  it  seems  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  strong,  forceful  character 
in  men  and  women  has  given  place  to 
efforts  to  improve  our  docks  and  herds. 

In  the  school  house  where  I  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  things  learned  from 
books  and  human  nature  learned  from 
my  schoolmates,  and  where  many  at¬ 
tended  during  the  first  25  years  of  the 
existence  of  that  building,  built  by  a 
.few  of  those  old  pioneers,  not  one  ever 
became  the  inmate  of  a  prison  or  was 
convicted  of  any  serious  crime.  Boys 
and  girls  went  out  into  the  world — to 
far  off  California,  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington — while  others  settled  in  other 
States,  but  their  parents  were  never 
impelled  to  hide  their  faces  when  their 
names  were  mentioned.  Sometimes  I 
have  wondered  if  my  school  was  out¬ 
standing  in  this  respect.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  not.  Two  mottoes  placed  in 
that  schoolroom  by  hands  long  since 
placed  over  still  breasts  and  hidden 
from  earthly  view,  have  traveled  down 
t he  years  with  me.  One  was:  ‘‘Knowl¬ 
edge  Is  1*  o  w  e  r,”  the 
other,  “1  n  G  o  d  W  e 
Trust.”  To  me  these 
meant  that  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  was 
not  enough  to  qualify 
one  for  life,  but  that  1 
must  also  learn  to  place 
my  trust  in  a  faith  in  a 
Divine  Creator. 

We  began  each  day 
with  a  reading  from  the 
Bible,  the  Lord’s  Pray¬ 
er  or  the  23d  Psalm, 
and  we  were  taught  to 
honor  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  not  to  con¬ 
sider  them  old  fogies  of 
a  past  and  dead  genera¬ 
tion,  w  li  o  s  e  opinions 
were  of  little  value.  We 
laid  some  sort  of  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  three  R’s 
and  other  things  not 
learned  in  schools  today, 
on  which  we  built  char- 


One  comforting 
recurring  Spring, 
and  all  vegetable 
flowers  bloom  as 


were  able  to  win  from  life  the  necessities  of  living, 
sometimes  a  few  luxuries,  without  depriving  our 
fellows  of  the  fruits  of  their  honest  labor.  Many 
of  the  homes  built  and  the  farms  cleared  by  those 
sturdy  pioneers  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  able  to  secure. a  mortgage  deed  from  those 
who  followed  them,  and  who  thought  they  could  not 
afford  to  do  without  the  things  for  which  they  could 
not  pay. 

thought  comes  to  me  with  each 
The  trees  again  come  into  leaf 
life  is  renewed  as  of  old.  The 
brightly  and  the  birds  sing  as 
cheerfully  as  of  old.  These  have  not  changed  but 
are  still  mine  to  enjoy.  As  the  years  pass  and  I 
have  more  time,  I  think  I  enjoy  them  more  if  not 
with  quite  the  same  youthful  zest. 

Letters  come  to  me  from  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances.  formed  with  those  who  have  read  my  articles. 
Recently  a  former  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  then 
living  in  New  York  State,  now  in  Holland,  wrote  me 
a  very  kindly  letter.  He  was  desirous  of  trying  to 
grow  some  of  the  grape  varieties  with  which  he 
was  familiar  in  New  York.  He  inquired  about  con¬ 
ditions  in  Maine.  1  ordered  for  him  two  vines 
from  a  nursery,  one  of  the  old  Concord  and  one  of 
the  new  Fredonia,  also  sent  him  some  cuttings  of 
some  vines  which  fruit  with  me,  although  we  are 
pretty  far  north  for  grapes.  I  received  from  him  a 
sample  of  flint  corn  which  ripens  as  far  north  as 
the  Baltic  Sea  in  Europe.  As  few  varieties  of ^ corn 
ripen  here,  I  shall  watch  carefully  this  foreign 
corn  to  see  what  it  will  do  here,  and  also  follow  his 
efforts  to  grow  grapes  in  Holland.  When  I  first 
tried  growing  grapes  here  in  Northern  Maine  little 
hopes  of  success  were  held.  Today,  with  the  newer 
originations,  we  may  have  a  very  good  chance  of 
supplying  our  own  tables  with  this  delicious  fruit. 
Fredonia  last  season  gave  us  really  splendid  fruit 
from  our  own  vine.  It  is  possible  that  this  stranger 
corn  may  be  able  to  find  congenial  soil  and  climate 
here  in  Aroostook,  long  famous  for  its  fine  potatoes. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Adapting  Fertilizers  to  Soil 

What  constitutes  complete  fertilization?  Not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  usual  N-P-K  formula  offered  as  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  There  was  a  time  when  three  ele¬ 
ments  were  considered  all  that  would  likely  be  need¬ 
ed  in  any  fertilizer  program.  In  addition  to  these 
three — nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium,  several 
other  elements  have  been  found  deficient  in  some 
soils.  Sulphur  in  the  Pacific  Northwest :  copper, 
zinc  and  manganese  in  the  Southeast;  magnesium 
in  the  East ;  boron  in  several  localities :  calcium  in 
many  places,  have  been  found  sufficiently  deficient 
to  interfere  with  normal  plant  growth. 

The  line  between  deficiency  and  excess  must  l>e 
sometimes  rather  closely  drawn.  Boron,  which  is 
essential  in  small  quantities  for  plant  growth,  when 
present  in  little  larger  quantities  in  solution  in  the 
soil  moisture  becomes  toxic.  This  may  be  true  of 
others  of  the  minor  elements,  minor  in  quantities 
needed  but  essential  in  small  amounts.  The  most 
productive  soils  contain  not  only  the  major  ele¬ 
ment  but  also  the  minor  elements  in  relative  abun¬ 
dance  and  with  no  unfavorable  balance  of  concen¬ 
tration  that  may  result  harmfully.  Soils  rich  in 
minerals  and  organic  matter  are  likely  to  give  little 
trouble  from  deficiencies,  poor  balance,  or  toxic 
concentrations. 

Materials  which*  go  to  make  humus,  including 
stable  manure,  are  complete  fertilizers  and  the  only 
really  complete  fertilizers  available.  Any  plant  re¬ 
mains  must  represent  all  the  nutrients  needed  by 
plants,  because  they  were  grown  upon  the  soil  and 
have  taken  from  it  some  of  everything  needed  for 
growth.  The  balance  in  nutrients  supplied  by  or¬ 
ganic  materials  may  be  poor,  and  one  purpose  of 
commercial  fertilizers  is  to  improve  this  balance. 
Both  soils  and  organic  materials  are  relatively  low 
in  available  phosphorus,  and  for  this  reason,  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  have  long  carried  a  relatively 
large  portion  of  phosphorus. 

Commercial  fertilizer  as  a  substitute  for  humus 
renewal  has  never  proved  satisfactory.  The  two  go 
together,  and  are  necessary  for  complete  fer- 
>  j  r\  •  tilization.  Humus  perhaps  supplies  other 

Orange  County  IS  a  Good  Dairy  County  things  than  nutrient,  substances  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  hormones  and  vitamins  which 
though  not  nutrients,  are  essential  to 
plant  growth.  A  common  hormone 
used  in  plant  studies,  indol-buty- 
ric  acid,  is  an  organic  compound  and 
may  be  produced  in  the  fermentation 
of  manure.  Bacteria  in  the  soil  in 
breaking  down  organic  matter  may 
generate  hormones  and  vitamin-like 
substances  that  are  very  important  in 
growing  plants. 

Several  materials  once  not  used  for 
fertilizer  are  now  used  in  dealing  with 
special  problems.  Borax  for  controll¬ 
ing  drought  spot  in  apples  and  celery 
crack  in  certain  areas  is  an  example. 
Zinc  sulphate,  copper  sulphate  and 
manganese  sulphur  are  other  examples. 
Old  soils  long  formed  and  depleted  of 
humus  are  especially  likely  to  show  de¬ 
ficiencies  which  did  not  appear  before 
the  virgin  fertility  was  exhausted. 

There  is  constantly  more  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  complementary  nature  of 
the  fertilizer,  humus  renewal  program. 

This  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  orchard  practice 
in  the  use  of  fertilizer 
to  grow  cover  crops  for 
green  manuring.  The 
fertilizer  m  a  y  prove 
more  helpful  to  the  trees 
when  its  benefit  is  ob¬ 
tained  indirectly 
through  the  cover  crop. 
A  semi-permanent  or¬ 
chard  cover  crop,  with 
liberal  fertilization,  ap¬ 
pears  to  work  well 
when  there  is  sufficient 
moisture.  One  thin  g 
seems  sure,  fertilization 
of  crops,  particularly  in 
specia  l  i  zed  a  rea  s.  will 
be  both  more  liberal 
and  complete  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  practical 
way  all  of  the  time  — 
not  alone  when  the  soil 
is  noticeably  poor. 


acter  in  after  years  and  Top 


Interior  of  model  Guernsey  barn  in  Wash inytonville. 


Bottom  —  Metal  barn  and  silos  on  Walden  farm. 


B.  E.  STEPHEN  SOX. 
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WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  or  Express 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NONE  Better  at  Any  Price — You  MUST  Be  Satisfied 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE  —  Leading  varieties  from  yellows  resistant 
seed.  Grows  good  crops  where  others  fail. 
STRAWBERRY  —  Blakernore,  Success.  Wm.  Belt. 
Big  Joe,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy  (Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Catskill,  Chesapeake)  Mastodon,  Gem  E.  B. 

All  transportation  fully  paid.  100  500  1000  5000 

1st  7  varieties  above . $0.75  $2.40  $4.50  $20.00 

Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill,  Chesa’  .85  2.75  5.00  22.50 
Mastodon  &  Gem  Everbearing. . .  1. 10  3.75  7.25  32.50 
Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants...  .40  1.25  1.80  7.50 

Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Eggplant..  .60  2.00  3.50  16.25 

Eggplant,  Transplanted  .  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Tomato  &  Pepper,  Transplanted  1.50  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Lettuce,  Beet,  B.  Sprout,  Broc.  .50  1.50  2.40  10.00 

ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB  ROOTS 

All  Trans.  Paid.  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asp’gus,  2-yr.  No.  1.  .$0.35  $0.60  $0.85  $1.40  $4.75  $8.50 
Bhubarb,  2-yr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.60 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Order  Direct  from  This  Adv.  or  Catalog  on  Request 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  P.  O.  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Location — Barnsboro,  13  miles  below  Camden  Air  Port, 
Via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2  miles  to  Barnsboro. 


CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER 

WARBA,  CHIPPEWA  Early  Ohio,  EARLY  ROSE, 
KATAKDiN,  Spaulding  Rose,  Bliss  Triumph,  Bural 
Busset,  Smooth  Bural.  Also  SELECTED,  ROUGED 
Grown  from  Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Warba,  Chippewa, 
Early  Ohio,  Katahdin,  Spaulding  Bose,  Bliss  Triumph. 
Bural  Busset  and  Smooth  Bural.  NEW  VARIETIES 
CHIPPEWA,  WARBA  and  KATAHDIN  are  out¬ 
standing.  We  recommend  their  trial. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 

PORTER  AND  B0NNEY,  .  ELBA,  NEW  YORK 

CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big  Stem  Jersey,  Maryland  Golden,  Porto  Bico. 
Hayman,  Nancy  Hall.  Write  for  price  list. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  -  BELLE  HAVEN,  VA. 


EARLIEST  WARBA  POTATOES 

and  the  New  Yellow  Flesh,  High  Vitamin  GOLDEN. 
CUYLER  RICH  -  NEWPORT,  MAINE 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

Baltimore,  Bonny 

Best:  3O0-6OC,  500-85C,  I000-$l.50  prepaid.  Express 
collect:  5000- $4,  IO.OOO-$7.  CABBAGE  PLANTS  — 
Copenhagen  Market.  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields,  Flat 
Dutch,  B allhead:  300-60C,  500-85C,  I000-$l.50  prepaid. 
Express  collect:  5000-$3.75,  I0,000-$6.50.  ONION 

PLANTS  same  price  as  cabbage.  PORTO  RICO  PO¬ 
TATO  PLANTS:  300-85C.  500-$l,25,  IOOO-$2  prepaid. 
Express  collect:  $1.50-1000.  SNOWBALL  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER:  40c-l00.  Will  have  PEPPER  PLANTS 
after  June  1st,  same  price  as  cauliflower. 
WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS. 
Plants  Packed  With  Wet  Moss  to  Keep  Plants  Fresh. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM  -  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


10  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties  —  Cabbage  and  Onion,  75c, 
thousand;  10,000,  $5.00.  Cauliflower,  $1.50,  thousand. 
Tomato  Plants,  $1.00,  thousand:  10,000,  $7.50.  Sweet- 
potato  plants,  $1.50.  thousand.  Prompt  shipments, 
full  count,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO„  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


PLANTS  (Millions)  —  CABBAGE:  Copenhagen.  Flat 
Dutch.  Ballhead,  Prepaid.  200-50C,  500- $1.10.  1000- 
$1.65.  Express,  5000-$4.25,  I0,000-$7.50.  CAULIFLOW- 
EB  (Snowball)  and  CELERY  (leading  varieties)  Pre¬ 
paid,  1 50- 60c,  300-$ I,  500-$l .50,  IOOO-$2.75.  Critically 
assorted.  Guaranteed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


Certified  Field  Grown  Tomato  Plants 

Earliana,  Marglobe,  Bonnybest,  Stone,  Baltimore. 
PBICES  :  500— 80c,  1000— *1.50,  5000— *6.25.  Also 
Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  Spring 
Grown  Cabbage  Plants.  Write  for  Catalog. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  -  Greenville,  S.  C. 


WANTED  PACHYSANDRA  VINES 

Must  be  good  grade  and  low  priced. 

Write,  ADVERTISER  5405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIT  I IH1VK  OPEN  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS.  We 

lulLLIUll lJ  grow  them  certified  disease  free  on 
new  fresh  soil.  Guarantee  best  live  delivery.  All  plants 
choicest  varieties.  Cabbage,  Onion:  75c,  1000:  5000, 
$2.50.  Tomato,  $1.00;  10,000,  $7.50.  Broccoli,  lettuce. 
Sweet  Potato:  $1.50.  Peppers,  $2.00.  Cauliflower. 
Celerv:  $3.00.  Express  for  better  plants.  Quick  service. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


MILLIONS  Cabbage,  Tomato:  1000,  $1.10  postpaid: 

5000,  $4.;  10,000,  $7.,  express  collect.  Any  variety 
quick  reliable  service.  C.  W.  Burgess,  Courtland,  Va. 


The  Farmer 


His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 


500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
IF.O.B. 

$1.25 
1.25 

2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 

1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 


Tomato  . 

prepaid 

prepaid  prepaid 

$1.50  $2.00 

Cabbaqe  . 

1.40 

1.85 

Pepper  . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

Cauliflower  . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

Sweet  Potato  . . . 

. 55 

2.00 

3.50 

Egg  Plant  . 

3.00 

5.00 

Brussel  Sprout  .. 

1.50 

2.50 

Broccoli  . 

2.00 

3.00 

Collard  . 

1.40 

1.85 

Lettuce  . 

. 50 

1.35 

2.00 

Beet . 

. 50 

1.50 

2.50 

Celery  — 

Ready  June  20 

•  •  •  •  *59 

2.60 

3.50 

QUANTITY  PRICES 


Oil  lots  of 
5000  plants 
or  more. 

shipment  railway  express.  Cabbage  $1.00  per  1000: 
Cauliflower  $2.50  per  1000:  Celery  $2.50  per  1000. 


Beady’for  shipment 


FLOWERING  PLANTS 

Aster,  Marigold,  Scarlet  Sage,  Calendula,  Cosmos. 
Celosia,  Snapdragon,  Snow-on-the-Mt.,  Petunia, 
Phlox,  Balsam,  Strawflower  I  c  each  postage  prepaid. 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock,  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss.  We 
guarantee  good  delivery. 

A  complete  line  of  high 
grade  seeds,  before  ordering 
seeds  we  suggest  sending 
for  our  catalogue.  We  have  been  established  in 
the  seed  business  for  over  30  years. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Seweli,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


JERSEY  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties.  True-to-Name.  Free  from  Disease. 

ALSO  A  NEW  VINELESS 

r  Write  now  for  Price  Lint  giving  Cultural  Instructions 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


50  Yellow,  50  Reds  and  10  Vineless  plants 

(total  no  plants)  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  your 
address  upon  receipt  of . 

100  Yellow,  100  Reds,  50  Yams  &  10 

Vineless.  Sent  Postpaid  for . 

500  Yellow,  500  Reds,  100  Yams  &  100 
Vineless.  Sent  postpaid  for . 


$1 

$2 

$5 


L.  &  F.  Dondero  Box  240  Vineland,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen  Market,  Goldenacre,  Flat- 
dutch,  Ballhead,  Glory  and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Be- 
sistant),  $1.00,  1000:  10,000,  $7.50.  Onion  Plants: 
Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish  same  price  as  cabbage. 
Snowball  Cauliflower,  $2.00,  thousand:  10,000,  $15.00. 
TOMATO  PLANTS  from  Certified  Treated  seeds:  Mar- 
globe,  Pritchard,  Rutgers,  Bonnybest,  John  Baer,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Stone,  $1.25,  thousand;  10,000,  $10.00.  Sweet 
Potato  Plants,  $1.75,  thousand:  10,000,  $15.00.  Plant 
growing  is  our  life  business.  You  want  quality  vege¬ 
tables  at  Harvest  time,  not  just  inferior  mixtures.  Your 
crop  depends  on  the  plants  you  buy.  We  do  not  claim 
to  grow  the  cheapest  plants,  hut  for  27  years  we  have 
grown  only  the  finest  plants  from  the  best  seed  we  can 
procure.  We  can  take  care  of  your  needs  fully.  Try  us 
and  rest  assured  you  are  getting  what  you  pay  for. 

J.  P.  C0UNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABB4GE  and  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Beady  for  prompt  shipment.  Copenhagen  Market, 
Golden  Acre,  Wakefield:  I000-$l:  l0,000-$8.75.  Danish 
Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  ready  about  May  20th  same 
price.  Marion  Market  cabbage,  (Yellows  Besistant), 
Master  Marglobe,  Italian  Plum  Tomato:  1000-$ 1 .50; 
1 0,000-$  1 0.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato 
Plants:  IOOO-$3.  Sweet  Pepper,  IOOO-$2.5fl,  ready  about 
June  1st.  Certified  Marglobe.  Bonny  Best,  Greater 
Baltimore,  New  Stone,  Pritchard,  Chalks  Jewell 
Tomato  Plants  ready  about  May  20th:  1 000 -  $  1 :  5,000- 
$4.50:  IO,000-$8.75.  Seed  treated  with  Bed  Oxide  of 
Copper.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  All  prices  F.  O.  B. 
Franklin.  You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you 
send  to  us  for  plants. 

Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.  •  Franklin,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Howard  17,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill,  Big 
Joe  and  Lupton,  80c  per  100  postpaid;  $4.00  per  1000 
F.  0.  B.  Mastodon  and  Gem  Everbearing,  $1.00  per  100 
postpaid;  $6.00  per  1000  F.  O.  B.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DELA. 


Mastodon  or  gem :  ioo— 80c;  sso— si.75;  1000— *6. 

Wayzata  :  25—  9Sc;  100— *2.95.  Dunlap:  250- 
SI. OO;  1000— S3. 50.  Red  Raspberries:  100— *1,25. 
Blackberries;  IOO— SI.OO.  25  Concord,  75c.  Free 
Catalog.  WOLNIK  NURSERIES,  (RS)  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRIES 

Taylor,  Marcy,  Indian  Summer,  Sodus,  Newburgh. 
Latham,  Chief.  June,  etc.  Strawberries,  Grapes,  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Evergreens.  All  guaranteed.  Prices 
low.  Catalog  free.  Baker’s  Nursery,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Raspberry  Plants— Newburgh,  Chief,  Latham 
$1.20  per  100.  HARMON  WARNER,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


GEORGIA  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS  —  Master 
Marglobes,  Butgers,  Baltimores,  Pritchards,  500-75C: 
1 000-$ 1. 25.  California  Wonder  Pepper,  500-$  1.00. 
CATALOGUE  FBEF,  OTHER  PLANTS. 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  PEMBROKE.  GA. 


Manchu  Soy  Beans  *  light  pahfoiflereg^bs. 

J  or  more.  Quantities 

cheaper.  Seed  Corn,  Millets  and  Sudan  Grass  at;attractive 
prices.  FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  454,  Archbold,  Ohio 


MILLIONS  —  Field  grown  vegetable  plants.  Cabbage: 
Copenhagen.  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield.  Tomato: 
Certified,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore,  Stone. 
Matchless  300-60c;  500- $  I . :  1 000- $  1 . 50,  p’paid.  Express 
collect  75c- 1000.  Yam  potato,  pepper,  cauliflower,  500- 
SI. 25:  IOOO-S2  p’paid.  Plants  ready  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Moss  packed  to  arrive  safely  anywhere.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Early  Field  -  Grown  Vegetable  Plants 

Per  1,000:  Cabbage,  Onion,  75c:  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Beet, 
Broccoli,  $1.50;  Cauliflower,  Pepper  Eggplant,  Sweet 
Potato.  $2.00.  Leading  Varieties,  Catalog  Free. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY,  Albany,  Georgia 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— All  varieties,  per  1000:  Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Collard  75c.  Tomato.  Beet,  Lettuce 
Broccoli  $1.  Potato,  Pepper  $1.75.  Cauliflower  $2.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  R.  Lankford,  Franklin,  Va. 


GLADIOLUS 

LONGFELLOW  BKOS 


50  large  bulbs,  all  different, 
SI.OO;  150  medium,  40 
varieties  S 1  .OO.  Postpaid. 

-  Hallowell,  Maine 


GLADIOLUS — 75  large  bulbs  of  15  varieties  or  120  me¬ 
dium  bulbs  12  varieties,  labeled  including  Picardy.  $1. 
prepaid.  Send  for  list.  H.  L.  Peinze,  Northboro,  Mass. 


Dl  AMTS-  All  Varieties — Prepaid  to  you.  Cab.  400, 
rLHn  I  89c:  2000,  $2.89:  8000,  $9.89.  Beet,  Broc’ii, 
Bnis’l,  C’flower,  S’pot. :  300,  89c;  3000,  $7.89.  Toma., 
Pep.,  Cel.,  Aster,  Tobac. :  IOO,  69c;  500,  $2.89.  E. 
Pit.,  Petunia,  Sage,  Verbenia  Marigold.  Zinnia:  3  doz. 
79c.  Catalog.  Glicks  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


May  21,  1938 

Poison  Ivy — Three  Strikes  and  Out 


Every  Summer  a  multitude  of  people, 
including  vacationists,  hikers,  campers, 
trout-fishermen,  etc.,  suffer  severely  from 
the  irritating  effects  of  poison  ivy.  This 
is  entirely  unnecessary  as  nature  always 
supplies  an  antidote  against  the  human 
ills  for  which  she  is  responsible,  and  she 
has  certainly  provided  a  good  one  for  the 
victims  of  poison  ivy.  The  juice  from  the 
hollow  stem  of  jewel  weed  (Impatiense 
fulva)  counteracts  the  irritent  set  up 
by  poison  ivy,  and  it  does  it  quickly. 

Almost  every  country  boy  and  girl  is 
familiar  with  jewel  weed,  a  native  plant 
found  growing  in  profusion  in  damp, 
shady  places  by  almost  every  brook  and 
stream  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Alaska  and 
south  to  Florida.  When  we  break  off  a 
branch  of  this  plant  and  wave  the  leaves 
in  water  they  take  on  the  appearance  of 
burnished  silver,  but  when  we  withdraw 
the  branch  not  a  drop  of  moisture  re¬ 
mains  on  the  leaves.  In  July  and  August 
many  solitary  orange-yellow  flowers  hang 
like  jeweled  cornucopias  from  the  tips  of 
the  branches.  But  it  is  the  cure  and  not 
the  plant  that  concerns  us,  and  a  few 
instances  where  this  common  plant  has 
cured  some  very  obstinate  cases  of  poison 
ivy  will  suffice. 

Poison  ivy  does  not  poison  everyone, 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  simple  remedy 
will  not  cure  every  case,  but  I  have 
recommended  it  to  many  people  who  were 
afflicted  and  have  yet  to  Jiear  of  a  case 
where  the  juice  from  the  stem  of  the 
jewel  weed  did  not  act  swiftly  and 
surely. 

One  Sunday  morning  several  years  ago 
I  was  walking  with  a  friend  when  he 
turned  to  me  and  said : 

“Do  you  know  anything  that’s  good  for 
poison  ivy?  These  little  white  blisters 
between  my  fingers  itch  all  the  time  and 
they’re  mighty  uncomfortable.” 

We  were  on  a  trail  beside  a  woodland 
stream  and  the  jewel  weed  was  all 
around  us.  I  broke  off  a  branch  from 
the  main  stem,  tore  it  open  and  rubbed 
the  juice  on  the  blisters,  allowing  it  to 
dry.  My  friend  was  decidedly  skeptical. 
I  didn't  see  him  again  for  several  days, 
but  when  I  did  he  greeted  me  with  a 
happy  smile  and  told  me  his  poison  ivy 
had  disappeared. 

A  short  time  ago  my  son,  who  has  al¬ 
ways  been  susceptible  to  poison  ivy,  con¬ 
tracted  another  good  dose  of  it,  and  after 


one  good  rubbing  with  jewel  weed  was 
cured. 

We  were  motoring  through  Vermont 
and  had  gotten  off  the  main  road.  I 
stopped  the  car  to  inquire  directions  from 
an  attractive,  freckled-faced,  barefoot  lad 
with  a  fishpole  over  his  shoulder.  He  was 
a  bright,  courteous  little  chap  and  went 
into  detail  to  set  me  right.  Ilis  shirt 
was  open  and  I  saw  he  was  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  poison  ivy — hands,  legs,  arms, 
chest — one  of  the  worst  eases  I've  ever 
seen. 

“What  are  you  doing  for  that  poison 
ivy,  son?”  I  asked. 

“Ma  put  something  on  it  she  got  from 
the  druggist,”  he  replied,  “but  it’s  get¬ 
ting  worse  instead,  of  better.  I  wouldn’t 
care  so  much  if  my  ball  club  didn’t  have 
a  match  game  tomorrow.  I  don’t  see  how 
I’m  going  to  play  with  this  arm.” 

“What  position  do  you  play?”  I  asked. 

“Pitcher,”  he  volunteered,  “and  they 
can’t  get  anyone  else.” 

“That’s  bad,”  I  agreed,  “but  let’s  see 
what  we  can  do  about  it.  Do  you  know 
jewel  weed,  the  kind  that  you  wave  in 
water  and  the  leaves  look  like  silver?” 

“Sure,  I  know  it,”  he  said.  “It  grows 
along  the  book,  there’s  a  lot  of  it  right 
around  the  bend  where  the  old  dam  used 
to  be.” 

“Jump  in  the  car,”  I  smiled. 

We  found  the  jewel  weed  and  I  went 
to  considerable  pains  to  see  if  I  could 
help  this  youngster  who  had  a  game  to 
pitch  on  the  morrow.  He  thanked  me, 
and  of  course  I  never  expected  to  see  the 
boy  again.  However,  two  days  later  we 
were  returning  from  a  week-end  visit  and 
stopped  for  a  traffic  light  in  a  small  town. 
The  light  changed  and  I  was  about  to  go 
on  when  a  boy  waved  to  me.  He  was 
the  freckled-faced  lad  I  had  met  on  the 
river  road — the  lad  with  the  fishpole  and 
the  bad  case  of  poison  ivy.  As  I  pulled 
in  at  the  curb,  he  was  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear. 

“Gee !  Mister,”  he  greeted  me,  “you 
sure  did  me  a  good  turn,  and  that  jewel 
weed  is  the  greatest  stuff  for  poison  ivy 
I  ever  heard  of.  It  fixed  me  up  quick. 
And  did  we  have  a  tight  game;  We  had 
’em  seven  to  six  in  the  ninth,  they  had 
two  on  base  and  two  out.  I  just  had  to 
do  something  with  that  arm,  and  it  was 
— three  strikes  and  out.”  k.  r. 


The  Ranunculus  and  its 
Many  Varieties 

The  common  buttercup  is  the  most  fa¬ 
miliar  Ranunculus,  and  there  are  double 
garden  forms,  both  upright  and  creeping, 
that  are  attractive  and  easily-grown  per¬ 
ennials.  Far  showier,  however,  are  the 
florists’  varieties  of  Ranunculus  Asiati- 
cus,  the  turban  or  Persian  buttercup, 
which  are  always  an  attraction  at  the 
large  flower  shows  in  March.  We  are 
often  asked  for  information  about  them, 
for  their  brilliant  colors,  including  shades 
of  crimson,  yellow,  carmine  and  orange, 
and  their  globular  form,  suggestive  of 
poppies,  make  them  strikingly  attractive. 
These  flower  show  specimens  are  of 
course  grown  under  glass.  They  are  not 
hardy  in  the  North,  and  must  be  treated 
like  tender  Summer  blooming  bulbs,  and 
they  are  also  impatient  of  hot  weather, 
so  that  our  climate  is  not  really  congenial 
for  outdoor  culture.  When  grown  out¬ 
doors  the  roots  should  be  set  about  two 
inches  deep,  the  “claws”  downward,  the 
plants  about  six  inches  apart.  The  roots 
are  planted  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 
past,  in  a  cool,  partly  shaded  location, 
with  good  drainage.  They  flower  in  late 
May  and  early  June;  when  the  leaves 
have  matured  in  August  the  roots  are 
lifted  and  stored  in  a  cool  place.  When 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  for  early  bloom, 
the  roots  are  planted  in  late  October,  in 
pots,  flats  or  benches.  They  must  have 
good  drainage,  for  too  much  moisture 
causes  the  roots  to  rot.  They  require 
a  cool  growing  temperature,  from  40  to 
50  degrees.  They  bloom  underglass  from 
February  to  the  end  of  March.  Closely 
related  to  the  Ranunculus,  and  easier  to 
manage,  are  the  Japanese  Anemones, 
which  flower  in  the  Fall,  their  showy 
blooms  white,  rose  soft  red  or  lavender. 
These  are  hardy,  requiring  a  moist  rich 
soil  with  plenty  of  humus,  and  a  partly 
shaded  location.  During  the  Summer 
watering,  and  a  mulch  of  old  leaf  mold, 
will  keep  them  in  condition.  They  bloom 
from  September  until  hard  frost.  The 
Spring-flowering  poppy  Anemone,  A. 
coronaria,  is  harder  to  grow,  because  our 
hot  Summers  are  very  uncongenial,  and 
it  is  also  liable  to  be  killed  by  our  hard 
Winters,  unless  well  protected.  But  it  is 
a  beautiful  thing,  and  there  are  many 
I  varieties  in  white  and  combinations  of 
purple,  red  and  blue.  E.  T,  eoyle. 


Book  Notes 

Outdoor  Handicraft  for  Boys,  by  A. 
Neily  Hall,  published  by  J.  P.  Lippin- 
cott,  price  $2,  would  make  a  good  gradua¬ 
tion  present  for  any  boy.  It  is  divided 
according  to  the  four  seasons  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  suitable  things  to  make  for 
each  period.  For  Spring  there  are  such 
things  as  airplanes,  model  boats,  bird 
houses  and  baths.  These  are  followed  by 
soap  box  cars,  ski-boards,  canoes  and 
camp-craft  for  Summer.  For  the  Fall 
tree  huts  and  camera-craft,  kennels  and 
archery  are  shown  and  for  Winter,  skate* 
sails,  ice-yachts  and  bob-sleds.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  photographs  and  de¬ 
tailed  drawings  and  is  full  of  interest 
for  both  the  boy  and  his  dad. 
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PREVENT  EROSION 
BREAK  HARDPAN 
STORE  MOISTURE 
AID  ROOT  GROWTH 
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^  RENEW  WORNOUT  LAND^ 


INVESTIGATE 


With  a  PICK  AND  SHOVEL  dig  a  hole 
three  feet  in  diameter  IN  YOUR  FIELD. 

If  you  find  a  thick,  hard,  rock-like, 

•water  resistant  formation,  YOU  NEED 
THE  KILLEFER  SYSTEM  OF  DEEP  TIL¬ 
LAGE  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  CROP 
YIELDS.  The  Killefer  Tillage  System 
Booklet  will  take  you  step  by  step 
through  the  process  of  this  advanced 
method.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

KILLEFER  ML 

IT  ,s  FREE TO  vou 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors 


)1  All- W  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
*OW  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 
Sppd  ^Nurseries-  Fmit  and  Poultry  Men. 

r  1C  i  \  THREE  SIZES 
(UlllVdlP  »  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

M OW HaiA “Top  To'oll  Run^ 

and  Lawns \  ‘ 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  VVheels-Enclosed  Gears. 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


EnFF  48  Page  Book  solves  P 
■  If  EE  99  Farm  Problems.  L 

AEROIU  BURNER  CO.,  Inc! 
571  Park 

West  New  Y  ork.  New  Jersey 


Produces  30 


flame...  qooo°  F 


Burn  weeds  now  and  destroy 
SEEDS  as  well  as  weeds. 
AEROIL  BURNER  is  quickest 
safest,  most  economical 
way.  Absolutely  unequalled 
to  keep  irrigation  ditches 
free  from  weeds.  Disinfects 
poultry  and  livestock 
quarters,  burns  spines 
off  cactus .  S9 
other  uses. 
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An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

•  For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Creating  a  Soil  Reserve  for 
The  Orchard 

(Continued  from  Page  358) 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  sod  system. 
Naturally  a  judicious  use  of  the  cover 
crop  system  enables  a  grower  to  build  up 
a  soil  during  the  early  years  of  the  or¬ 
chard  much  better  than  the  sod.  Erosion 
is  much  more  of  a  problem  with  the  cov¬ 
er  crop  system.  If  one  starts  the  or¬ 
chard  on  fertile  soil,  he  can  use  either 
system.  If  the  soil  is  low  in  organic 
matter  cover  cropping  for  at  least  six  or 
eight  years  would  seem  advisable  if  the 
land  is  nearly  level.  On  hilly  land  there 
is  of  course  no  choice  but  the  sod  system. 

Much  has  been  written  about  mulching 
orchards,  but  actually  the  really  mulched 
orchards  are  scarce.  One  always  has  to 
define  mulching  to  make  the  reader  un¬ 
derstand  what  you  are  writing  about.  By 
mulching  here  we  mean  the  application  of 
clippings  from  the  orchard,  straw  or 
other  similar  material  around  the  tree. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  maintain  soil 
moisture  than  by  mulching.  Bnt  mulch 
material  is  scarce.  The  use  of  the  clip¬ 
pings  in  sod  orchards  as  a  mulch  around 
the  trees  can  be  suggested  for  the  first 
few  years  if  the  soil  is  already  fertile. 

Application  of  250  to  300  pounds  per 
acre  of  2-12-6  or  2-14-4  fertilizer  over  the 
entire  area  of  the  orchard  can  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  sod  orchards  once  in  every 
three  or  four  years.  This  fertilizer  also 
can  be  recommended  previous  to  seeding 
an  orchard  to  grass.  Nitrogen  is  the  only 
element  that  has  consistently  been  bene¬ 
ficial.  This  is  true  even  where  the  ex¬ 
periments  have  run  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  The  standard  practice  is  to  use 
about  one-fourth  pound  for  each  year  of 
the  tree's  age  of  some  quickly  available 
nitrogen  fertilizer  carrying  about  20  to  22 
percent  of  nitrogen,  or  the  equivalent  of 
one  carrying  a  lower  nitrogen  content.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potassium  have  not  generally 
demonstrated  their  value  in  orchard  fer¬ 
tilizers,  there  is  a  feeling  among  horticul¬ 
turists  that  an  occasional  application  of 
a  fertilizer  carrying  both  these  elements 
is  a  good  soil  practice.  The  difficulty  in 
tl\e  case  of  sod  orchards  is  to  get  these 
elements  down  into  the  soil  where  they 
will  be  available  for  the  roots,  because 
unlike  the  usual  nitrogen  fertilizers  they 
move  down  very  slowly.  Their  value  is 
more  easily  discernible  in  the  growth  of 
vegetation  in  the  orchard  than  in  tree 
growth. 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  heavy 
harrow,  sometimes  called  a  weed  hog, 
has  given  the  fruit-grower  a  too'l  he  can 
use  to  break  up  a  sod  without  entirely 
destroying  it.  Then  there  is  the  deep 
tillage  tool  more  useful  for  soil  aeration 
and  breaking  through  stiff  sub-soils.  The 
important  thing  in  deciding  upon  any 
soil  management  for  a  young  growing 
orchard  is  to  understand  the  objectives 
and  then  to  do  the  best  to  bring  the  trees 
into  bearing  as  early  as  possible,  but 
what  is  more  important  is  to  develop  a 
soil  condition  that  will  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  long  pull  of  heavy  crops  and 
occasionally  unseasonable  years. 


Book  Notes 

“The  Gardener’s  Day  Book,’’  by  Rich¬ 
ardson  Wright;  published  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  price  $2.50,  is  a  delightful  mix¬ 
ture  of  practical  gardening  advice  and 
stories  and  anecdotes  about  gardening 
and  gardeners.  It  takes  the  gardener’s 
year  month  by  month  and  day  by  day 
with  what  is  labeled  a  “long  piece”  at 
the  end  of  each  month. 

It  is  the  kind  of  book  that  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  gardens  will  like  to  pick  up 
now  and  then  and  browse  through,  for 
information  as  well  as  for  amusement 
ail’d  pleasure.  It  would  completely  an¬ 
swer  the  problem  of  “what  to  give”  to  a 
gardening  friend  or  family. 


SAY  PA... 

HOW  TAR  IS  25 
^  Ml  LIS? 


'  OH,  ABOUT  ^ 
A  MUON  IN  A 

rnnirry  "60 " 
.  rom>  v  Bl 


f  A CONSISTENTLY  MPOHT 

22to27  MILES  PER  GALLON 

WITH  THIS 

BIG,  GOOD-LOOKING  V-8! 


PHE  Thrifty  “60  Ford  V-8  was  designed  to  save  you 
money  and  let  you  ride  in  real  luxury  besides.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  report  22  to  27  miles  per  gallon  of 
gasoline,  and  no  oil  added  between  2,000-mile  changes. 
Upkeep  costs  are  rock-bottom  because  this  car  is  built  to 
traditional  Ford  standards  of  quality.  Yet  it  is  a  big,  good- 
looking  car.  Wheelbase  and  springbase  are  the  same  as 
De  Luxe  Ford  cars.  Bodies  are  roomy,  with  seats  between 
the  axles  where  riding  comfort  is  greatest.  And  you  get 
a  V-8  engine— a  modern  engine  that’s  more  fun  to  drive! 
Ask  your  Ford  Dealer  to  let  you  try  the  Thrifty  “60”  today. 


THRIFTY  “60”  FORD  V-8 

DELIVERED  IN  DETROIT.  .  *644 

EQUIPMENT  INCLUDED 

Price  quoted  is  for  the  Tudor  Sedan  illustrated  (State  and  Federal 
Taxes  extra )  and  includes  all  the  following  equipment: 

2  bumpers  •  4  bumper  guards  •  Spare  wheel,  tire,  tube  and 
lock  •  2  electric  horns  .  Cigar  lighter  and  ash  tray  .  Heat  indi¬ 
cator  •  Speedometer  with  trip  odometer  •  Foot  control  for 
headlight  beams,  with  indicator  on  instrument  panel  .  Built-in 
luggage  compartment  •  Silent  helical  gears  in  all  speeds. 


“Cyclopedia  of  Hardy-  Fruits.”  by 
N.  P.  Hedrick ;  second  enlarged  edition ; 
published  by  Macmillan  Co. ;  price  $6. 
This  valuable  work  has  been  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  to  include  new  varie¬ 
ties  and  has  a  number  of  new  illustra¬ 
tions.  While  it  is  an  especially  valuable 
book  for  fruit-growers,  nurserymen  and 
fruit  buyers  it  would  be  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  addition  to  any  farm  library. 


“Tiie  Garden  of  Pinks,”  by  L.  II. 
Bailey;  published  by  Macmillan  Co.; 
price  $3.  This  is  a  very  complete  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  varieties  of  that  old  favorite 
of  (In'  rural  garden,  the  pink,  whose  fami¬ 
ly  name  is  “Dinnthus.”  A  frontispiece 
in  color  and  45  black  and  white  plates 
add  much  interest  to  the  chapters  on  rock 
garden  pinks,  carnation  pinks  and  other 
familiar  friends.  There  are  also  chap¬ 


ters  on  the  pests  and  diseases  to  which 
this  flower  is  heir,  and  how  to  overcome 
them. 
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New  Idea  Hay  Loader 

Saves  valuable  leaves  and  short  pieces. 
Picks  up  clean  from  swath  or  windrow. 
Builds  up  big  high  loads  easily.  Patented 
yielding  deck  prevents  jamming  or  com¬ 
pression  of  hay.  Elevates  smoothly  with¬ 
out  threshing  action.  Has 
direct  motion  short-lift  cylin¬ 
der;  closed  anti-slip  deck; 
balanced  push-bar  eleva¬ 
tor.  Special  heavy  duty 
model  available  for 
handling  Green  Alfal¬ 
fa,  Peas  and  Beans. 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  ROOK 

A  review  of  the  best  modern 
haying  practices  compiled 
from  authoritative  sources. 
Tells  how  you  can  get  better 
hay  at  lower  cost.  Booklet 
sent  FREE  on  request.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 


Picks  hay  up  clean  and  air- 
floats  it  into  a  high,  fluffy,  quick -drying 
windrow  with  most  of  the  leaves  inside, 
shaded  by  the  stalks.  Curing  time  is 
shortened;  better  color  retained.  The 
richer  vitamin  and  protein  content  results 
in  higher  FEEDING  VALUE.  Exclusive 
features  such  as  rigid  trussed  arch  frame, 
flexible  spiral  reel  and  patented  double- 
curved  teeth,  help  produce  this  better  hay 
at  a  real  saving  in  time,  effort  and  cost. 
Reversed  for  tedding,  this  machine 
aerates  hay  without  shattering  it. 

New  Idea,  Inc. 

Home  Office 

Coldwater,  Ohio 

Factories,  Coldwater,  O. 

Sandwich,  Ill. 

NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Dept.  418,  Coldwater,  O. 

You  may  send  free  booklet 

about  HAYING  and  information  on  items  checked. 


New 


Idea 


SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKES  .  □ 

Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □ 
Manure  Spreaders  .  .  □ 
Transplanters  .  .  .  .  □ 
Portable  Elevators  .  .  □ 


HAY  LOADERS . □ 

Com  Pickers . □ 

Husker-Shredders  .  .  □ 
Power  Corn  Shellers  .  □ 
Hand  Corn  Shellers  ,  □ 


Name_ 


Address _ 


One  WnS&dte  FENCE 


4220  Davis 


Fencing  Costs  Only  $5 
Mile.  Complete  Electric 
Fencer  —  only  $9.75  com- 

§lete  with  insulators! 

harp  but  harmless  elec¬ 
tric  sting”  holds  all  live 
etock  safely  and  securely. 
Three  dry  cells  last  many 
months.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Details  free. 
SENTINEL,  Dept.  J935 
Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


QwUj 


GOOD  PAY  JOB 

for  reliable  man  with  car  to  supply  farmers  with  finest 
guaranteed  Motor  Oils,  Sprays,  Cleansers.  Stock  Reme¬ 
dies,  other  necessities  in  big  demand.  25%  SAVINGS 
FLAN  draws  trade.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30  week  at 
start.  Write  Loyd’s  of  America,  Dept.  A-6,  Camden,  N.  J. 


i 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

Add  3  cents  for  New  Y ork  City  sales 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


All  of  ns  have  onr  favorite  flowers  but  so  have  dam¬ 
aging  insects.  Experienced  gardeners  know  that  to 
bring  out  the  full  bloom  and  beauty  of  any  flower,  it 
must  be  protected  against  insect  destruction.  “Black 
Leaf  40”  uBed  regularly  according  to  directions  helps 
keep  your  garden  free  of  certain  insect  pests. 


ECONOMICAL 


“Black  Leaf  40”  ia. economical  — a  little  makes  a 
lot  of  spray.  Kills  insects  both  by  contact  and  by 
fumes.  Has  many  other  valuable  uses  too,  as  de¬ 
scribed  on  label  and  in  free  leaflets.  ‘‘Black  Leaf 
io”  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  C0RP. 
INCORPORATED  •  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


insist  on 
original , 
factor y- 
eeal ed 
packages 
for  full 
Strength. 


8802 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


MAKE  BETTER  SILAGE 

WITH  S/LOGERM 


Silogerm  is  a  tried  and  proven  silo  control.  Prevents 
loss  through  mould  and  decay.  Keeps  silo  clean  and 
sweet.  Makes  silage  more  enticing,  more  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  Highly  endorsed  by  users.  Costs  only 
10c  per  ton  for  treatment.  Write  for  valuable  pamphlet. 

EARP  LABORATORIES 
74  Washington  Street  -  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


DR.  SPENCER’S  CROW  REPELLENT 

Saves  the  crop  at  less  than  a  dime  an  acre. 

SATISFACTION  or 
DOUBLE  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK  ! 

Your  dealer  has  it — or  write 

SPENCER  BROS.  -  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


VI  KING  -  TWIN 
Garden  Tractor 

2  Cylinders  •  S  H.  P. 

Will  Plow,  Harrow,  Seed,  Cultivate, 
Mow,  Do  BeltWork.PullLoadts.etc. 

1  Cylinder,  3%H.P.  Models 

*  Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3189  E.  Henn.  Ave.  89-92  West  Street 


WATER  PIPE 

New  and  used  pipe,  suitable  for  all  farm  purposes. 
All  sizes.  Prompt  delivery. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

Prices  Quoted  Upon  Request 
COLONIAL  PIPE  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  CORP. 
44-72  llth  Street  -  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


IT  C  P  MODERN  GREEN  and  WHITE  ROLLRIM 
UOE.  BERRY  BOXES  for  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
Write  now.  Liberal  Discounts.  ROLLRIM  BOX 

COMPANY.  Dent.  J.  BENTON  HARBOR.  MICH. 


May  21,  193S 

Preventing  Losses  in  Manure 


The  odor  noticed  when  entering  the 
horse  stable  is  ammonia  which  has  es¬ 
caped  from  the  manure.  This  ammonia 
carries  a  large  percentage  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  that  is  present  in  the  excrement,  and 
unless  this  escape  is  halted,  many  dollars 
worth  of  plant  food  will  be  lost.  The  use 
of  superphosphate  in  the  stable  will 
greatly  decrease  this  loss.  Superphos¬ 
phate  is  itself  good  plant  food.  When 
added  to  manure,  it  does  not  prevent 
fermentation,  but  it  does  chemically  trap 
and  hold  the  ammonia.  The  procedure 
recommended  is  that  one  pound  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  day  be  used  for  each  horse. 
This  should  be  scattered  on  the  floor  when 
the  stable  is  cleaned,  or  placed  on  top  of 
the  old  litter  and  the  new  bedding  placed 
over  it.  A  few  persons  believe  that  su¬ 
perphosphate  may  have  a  harmful  caustic 
effect  on  the  horses’  hoofs.  This  has 
never  been  proved,  but  the  method  rec¬ 
ommended  provides  all  the  protection 
necessary,  since  the  superphosphate  is 
buried  under  the  fresh  litter  so  that  very 
little  of  it  ever  touches  the  horse. 

Superphosphate  may  also  be  used  in 
the  cow  barns  to  prevent  tlie  escape  of 
ammonia  and  to  help  absorb  the  liquid 
portion  of  the  excrement.  We  have  found 
that  about  one-half  pound  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  day  for  each  cotv  will  usually 
be  sufficient. 

About  SO  percent  of  the  entire  weight 
of  manure  is  liquid,  and  this  liquid  con¬ 
tains  the  most  quickly  and  highly  avail¬ 
able  plant  nutrients  in  animal  excreta. 
The  organic  matter  in  the  manure  will 
hold  about  one-half  of  this  liquid  portion, 
but  unless  there  is  some  means  of  absorb¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  excrement, 
the  farmer  will  lose  about  one-third  of  the 
value  of  the  manure  annually.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  is  available  on  most  of  our 
farms  a  fair  amount  of  straw,  shredded 
corn  fodder,  and  other  material  suitable 
for  use  as  bedding ;  then  we  have  some 
concrete  liquid  manure  cisterns,  too.  We 
follow  the  practice  of  using  bedding  in 
both  stables  and  covered  barn  or  feeding 
lots  where  at  all  possible.  The  litter 
plays  a  very  definite  part  in  preventing 
the  loss  of  ammonia  and,  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  superphosphate,  the  loss 
of  this  nitrogen-rich  gas  is  practically  nil. 

Some  farmers  have  a  tile  drainage  sys¬ 
tem  to  remove  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
animal  excrement  from  their  stables. 
When  this  is  done,  the  farmer  is  simply 
pouring  dollars  down  the  drain.  Forty 
percent  of  the  plant  nutrients  is  carried 
in  this  liquid  portion  of  the  manure. 
Many  stables  and  covered  barn  lots  have 
dirt  or  wood  floors  which  permit  the 
liquid  to  seep  away.  We  believe  that  a 
good  concrete  floor  will  pay  for  itself  in 
a  single  year.  In  the  covered  barn  or 
feeding  lots — or  even  uncovered — cement 
floors  will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  short 
time  if  properly  installed.  Now  only  50 
square  feet  need  be  allowed  for  each  cow 
or  steer.  The  floor  of  the  barn  lot  should 
be  fairly  level  and  a  well  of  some  sort 
erected  on  all  four  sides  to  hold  the 
manure. 

The  best  method  of  getting  full  value 
out  of  manure  is  to  haul  and  spread  it  as 
it  is  made.  Where  this  is  impossible,  a 
good  storage  system  will  save  the  plant 
food  until  it  can  be  placed  on  the  field. 
Many  who  know  the  value  of  manure 
still  thoughtlessly  pile  it  in  the  open, 
back  of  the  barn.  Here  the  drippings 
from  the  eaves  run  down  over  the  heap 
during  hard  rains,  and  a  golden  stream 
of  plant  nutrients  goes  flowing  toward 
the  nearest  creek.  This  plant  food  will 
never  be  available  for  the  farm  crop.  If 
the  manure  cannot  be  spread  daily  or  at 
least  weekly,  then  a  storage  shed  should 
be  provided.  We  try  to  haul  it  as  often 
as  other  work  and  field  conditions  will 
allow  us,  but  even  so  we  have  large 
storage  places.  Many  types  of  sheds  are 
used.  Some  farmers  have  a  small  build¬ 
ing  with  a  three-foot  wall  and  a  five  or 
six-foot  opening  on  the  sides  between  the 
walls  and  roof,  to  hold  about  a  two-weeks’ 
accumulation.  We  use,  in  a  good  many 
cases,  a  larger  inside  storage  shed  which 
holds  three  or  four-months’  accumula¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  regardless  of  the  size  of  a  manure 
storage  shed,  it  should  always  have  a 
tight  bottom,  vVith  a  cement  Avail  around 
it  high  enough  to  prevent  tlie  escape  of 
t lie  liquid  and  to  keep  the  manure  under 
cover.  If  the  storage  shed  is  a  covered 
barn  or  feeding  lot  used  by  livestock,  the 
wall  can  be  slanted  up  on  one  or  tAvo 
sides  to  alloAV  the  animals  to  go  in  or 
out.  All  storages  should  be  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  for  the  manure  spreader.  Super¬ 
phosphate  can  be  profitably  used  in  any 
storage. 

Hogs  should  not  be  permitted  to  root 
up  the  storage  manure.  This  allows  fer¬ 
mentation  to  take  place  at  a  faster  rate, 
since  nearly  all  the  organisms  which 
cause  fermentation  losses  in  manure  must 
have  air  to  carry  on  their  processes. 
There  is  a  high  ammonia  loss,  also,  Avhen 


the  manure  is  being  constantly  exposed  to 
air.  Another  method  of  conserving  at 
least  a  greater  portion  of  the  plant  nu¬ 
trients  than  Avould  otherwise  be  saved  is 
to  give  the  livestock  around  a  straAV  pile 
or  the  like  only  such  space  as  is  needed 
to  maintain  a  fair  degree  of  comfort  for 
the  animals.  Y\  hen  such  a  system  is  used, 
the  manure  is  piled  higher,  packed  down 
firmer,  and  less  exposed  to  the  Aveather. 

If  the  manure  must  be  piled  outside, 
which  is  probably  poor  economy,  then  a 
feAV  precautions  should  be  taken  to  keep 
as  much  plant  food  in  the  manure  as  pos¬ 
sible  until  it  is  spread.  The  pile  should 
be  so  situated  that  there  will  be  no  ex¬ 
cess  Avater  running  over  or  through  the 
heap  during  a  rain.  The  pile  should  be 
fairly  deep  so  that  a  small  amount  of 
surface  aa* ill  be  exposed  to  tlie  elements. 
The  sides  of  the  pile  should  be  steep  so 
AA'ater  will  be  shed  easily.  A  concrete 
floor  under  the  heap  helps  to  hold  some 
of  the  moisture.  If  the  soil  is  puddled 
enough  to  keep  the  AA’ater  from  passing 
through  it  to  any  degree,  larger  portions 
of  the  highly  available  nutrients  will  be 
maintained.  A  hen  fresh  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  field,  the  nutrients  leach 
into  the  soil  where  they  are  trapped 
quickly.  lhe  soil  not  only  traps  the 
nutrients  very  soon  after  they  enter  the 
giound,  but  it  also  has  a  large  holding 
capacity  for  plant  food.  When  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  is  spread,  it  shrinks  up  like  a  dry 
sponge.  This  is  not  due  to  loss  of  nu¬ 
trients  but  simply  to  a  loss  of  water. 
Applying  the  manure  as  it  is  made,  in 
most  eases  makes  better  distribution  of 
labor  throughout  the  year.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  our  dairy  farms  and  feeding  sta¬ 
tions  have  small  coA’ered  sheds  in  which 
we  keep  a  manure  spreader.  A  track 
runs  to  the  shed  directly  from  the  stable 
and  the  manure  is  brought  out  and 
dumped  into  the  spreader,  thus  saving 
one  handling  of  the  excrement. 

If  the  manure  has  become  well-rotted 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  field  and  the 
Aveather  is  hot,  a  high  percentage  of  am¬ 
monia  will  be  lost  into  the  air  unless  tlie 
manure  is  immediately  disked  into  the 
ground  or  plowed  under.  If  superphos¬ 
phate  has  been  added  periodically,  as 
suggested  earlier,  the  chances  of  keeping 
the  ammonia  for  plant  use  will  be  great¬ 
ly  increased.  e.  b.  g. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

.Tune  4. — Noav  England  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Field  Day,  Natick  Farm,  Natick, 

R.  I. 

June  16. — Annual  Meeting  Dairymen’s 
League,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

June  16-22. — National  4-H  Club  Camp, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

June  21-24.  —  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Summer  Council,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  28- July  1. — American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Assn.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

July  16-17.  —  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  18-21. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  28.  —  Poultry  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster. 

Aug.  24-26. — Hartland  Fair;  W.  R. 
Jordan,  manager,  Windsor,  Vt. 


Merritt  W.  Harper 

Prof.  Merritt  W.  Harper,  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  Department,  Cornell  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  and  a  well-knoAvn 
authority  on  livestock,  died  May  9  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  aged  60. 

Prof.  Harper  Avas  born  in  Grove  City, 
Ohio,  received  his  B.  S.  degree  from  Ohio 
State  University  in  1911  and  M.  S.  from 
University  of  Illinois  in  1902. 

He  was  the  author  of  “Manual  of 
Farm  Animals,”  “Practical  Horse  Train¬ 
ing,”  “Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools,” 
“Management  and  Breeding  of  Horses,” 
“Breeding  Farm  Animals”  and  various 
agricultural  reports. 


Dr.  Warren  Retires 

Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
Cornell  for  the  past  28  years,  is  retir¬ 
ing,  at  his  oavu  request,  as  head  on  July 
1.  He  Avill  continue  as  professor  of 
farm  management.  Dr.  William  I.  Myers, 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  professor  of  Farm  Finance 
at  Cornell  before  he  Avas  called  to  Wash- . 
ington  in  1933,  Avill  return  to  take  over 
administrative  duties  as  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Prof.  Myers  was  reared  on  a 
dairy  and  tobacco  farm  at  Lowman,  in 
Chemung  County,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  in  1914.  He  obtained  his  Pli.  D.  in 
1918.  Except  for  the  leave  granted  him 
to  Avork  Avith  the  FCA,  he  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  with  the  department.  He  lives 
on  a  poultry  farm  near  Ithaca. 
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Ruralisms 


The  Plume  Poppy.  —  Large,  strong¬ 
growing  perennials  are  a  problem  in 
small  gardens;  yet  there  are  many  cases 
where  they  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
even  in  a  rather  limited  space.  Where 
a  flower  garden  extends  to  the  limits  of 
a  vegetable  garden  or  orchard,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  dividing  line,  even 
though  a  permanent  hedge  is  not  called 
for.  In  such  a  case  large  and  robust 
perennials  are  very  desirable,  adding  to 
the  landscape  effect,  and  forming  a  back¬ 
ground  for  other  flowers.  A  desirable 
plant  for  such  use  is  the  plume  poppy,  or 
tree  celandine,  Bocconia  cordata.  This 
is  a  most  imposing  perennial,  growing 
from  six  to  10  feet  tall :  it  has  large, 
deeply  cut  leaves,  the  whole  plant,  stems 
and  leaves,  being  a  silvery  grayish  green. 
The  creamy  white  flowers  are  small,  but 
are  borne  in  large  feathery  panicles, 
often  a  foot  long.  The  flowering  season 
is  through  July  and  August,  but  the 
flowery  plumes  remain  attractive  for  a 
long  time.  The  under  side  of  the  leaves 
is  white,  which,  with  the  gray  upper  side 
and  stems,  makes  the  plant  very  showy 
when  planted  in  front  of  dark  shrubbery. 
We  have  seen  it  effectively  combined  with 
the  dark  bronzy  red  variety  of  the  castor- 
oil  plant,  and  also  set  alone  as  a  lawn 
specimen.  It  is  well  suited  to  wet  places, 
but  seems  to  do  well  in  any  good  soil, 
so  long  as  it  has  plenty  of  sun.  It 
grows  quite  readily  from  seed,  but  is  also 
propagated  by  division.  Once  well  es¬ 
tablished  it  will  spread  by  suckers,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  less  desirable  in  a 
perennial  border,  as  it  may  spread  so 
freely  as  to  crowd  other  plants.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  re¬ 
liably  hardy  in  the  North.  The  botanists 
now  call  it  Macleaya,  confining  the  name 
Bocconia  to  varieties  from  Mexico  and 
tropical  America,  which  have  red  or  pur¬ 
ple  flowers.  They  all  belong  to  the 
poppy  family,  and  all  have  milky  yellow¬ 
ish  juice,  which  exudes  freely  when  the 
plant  is  broken.  Commercially  our  plume 
poppy  is  still  called  Bocconia.  a  name 
derived  from  a  Sicilian  monk,  while 
Macleaya,  its  present  botanical  name, 
commemorates  a  famous  entomologist  of 
New  South  Wales. 

False  Starwort  or  Shower  Daisy. — 
This  is  another  of  the  tall  perennials 
that  may  be  used  like  a  hedge,  or  at  the 
back  of  a  border.  We  dislike  the  name 
of  false  starwort,  because  it  implies  a 
pretension  the  plant  does  not  deserve, 
and  prefer  to  call  it  shower  daisy,  for 
the  flowers  are  daisy-like,  and  their  loose 
clusters  are  so  profuse  that  they  really 
form  a  shower.  It  is  sometimes  called 
false  chamomile ;  botanically  it  is  Bol- 
tonia.  The  variety  most  commonly  grown 
is  Boltonia  latisquama,  which  grows  four 
to  live  feet  tall,  bearing  a  mass  of  daisy¬ 
like  pinkish  lavender  flowers  in  August 
and  September.  B.  asteroides  is  similar, 
but  bears  white  flowers :  a  third  variety, 
B.  latisquama  nana,  is  dwarf,  growing 
about  two  feet  high.  They  are  all  of  the 
simplest  possible  culture,  and  are  easily 
increased  by  division ;  indeed,  frequent 
division  is  necessary,  as  they  increase 
rapidly  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
Boltonias  are  similar  in  bloom  to  our 
native  Asters,  but  differ  from  them  in 
having  long  grayish  leaves.  If  grown 
in  too  rich  a  soil,  or  in  a  shaded  spot, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  sprawl,  and  need 
staking.  The  height  of  the  Boltonias 
makes  them  very  desirable  to  plant  in 
hedge  form,  or  at  the  back  of  a  peren¬ 


nial  border;  they  are  very  striking  when 
covered  with  their  myriads  of  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  very  useful  for  cutting, 
as  one  can  always  secure  long  stems,  and 
they  combine  gracefully  with  other  flow¬ 
ers.  The  Boltonias  begin  to  bloom 
earlier  than  the  Asters  or  Michaelmas 
daisies,  which  continue  the  display  until 
frost. 

Perennial  Sunflowers. — The  coarse 
sunflower  commonly  called  Jerusalem  ar¬ 
tichoke  is  a  persistent  weed,  and  while 
we  admire  it  along  the  edges  of  the  New 
Jersey  tidal  meadows,  we  think  it  has 
no  place  in  the  garden.  We  dislike  quite 
as  much  the  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow ; 
yet  the  latter  is  still  a  popular  perennial, 
and  has  its  place  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room.  But  there  are  some  of  the  true 
sunflowers  (Helianthus)  that  are  equally 
showy,  and  much  more  desirable,  and 
these  too  are  tall  enough  to  be  planted 
as  a  Summer  hedge  or  screen.  One  of 
the  most  striking  among  them  is  Helian¬ 
thus  orgyalus,  sometimes  called  the  foun¬ 
tain  sunflower.  The  foliage  is  long  and 
slender,  surrounding  the  stem,  the  plant 
being  covered  when  in  bloom  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  suggestive  of  Coreopsis. 
It  grows  tor  a  height  of  six  feet,  or  more, 
and  flowers  in  late  Summer  and  early 
Autumn.  It  has  the  virtue  of  doing  well 
in  a  hot  dry  soil,  and  the  foliage  and 
habit  of  growth  make  it  handsome  even 
when  not  in  bloom.  This  is  a  native 
plant,  coming  from  the  Southwest.  An¬ 
other  fine  western  variety  is  Helianthus 
Maximiliani,  which  grows  about  10  feet 
tall;  this  is  later  than  other  sorts,  bloom¬ 
ing  in  October.  The  golden  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  form  long  graceful  •  sprays,  excellent 
for  cutting.  The  double  form  of  Helian¬ 
thus  multiflorus,  which  grows  about  four 
feet  tall,  is  another  very  attractive  sort ; 
the  flowers  suggest  a  small  Dahlia.  All 
these  sunflowers  need  an  open  sunny  lo¬ 
cation.  and  for  best  results  they  should 
be  lifted  and  divided  every  third  year. 
Where  it  is  not  desired  to  plant  peren¬ 
nials  tine  results  are  obtained  from  an¬ 
nual  sorts ;  not  the  huge  agricultural  sun¬ 
flowers,  but  the  more  refined  varieties 
developed  for  the  flower  garden.  Among 
these  a  favorite  sort  is  the  cucumber- 
leafed  sunflower,  H.  cucumerifolius.  The 
shapely  golden  yellow  petals  have  a  black 
disk  in  the  center,  blooms  being  about 
three  inches  across.  They  have  good 
stems,  and  are  excellent  for  cutting.  The 
plant  grows  about  five  feet  high,  and  is 
attractive  in  habit  and  foliage.  We  like 
this  better  as  a  cut  flower  than  the  very 
double  Chrysanthemum-flowered  variety, 
or  the  globe  or  Dahlia  sunflower,  but 
these  are  both  desirable  annuals,  and  as 
they  grow  about  six  feet  tall  they  may 
take  the  place  of  some  of  the  perennial 
varieties.  Of  course  they  are  all  too 
large  to  mingle  with  other  plants  in  the 
flower  border. 

Pruning  the  Butterfly  Bush.  — 
One  of  our  friends  asks  how  a  butter¬ 
fly  bush  (Buddleia)  should  be  pruned. 
The  pruning  of  this  shrub  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  matter ;  the  wood  is  not  hardy  in  the 
North,  and  should  all  be  cut  away  in  the 
Spring,  allowing  it  to  form  new  shoots 
from  the  root.  In  an  open  sunny  position, 
with  rich  well-drained  soil,  it  grows 
rapidly,  and  gives  plenty  of  bloom  in 
late  Summer.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to 
save  old  wood  even  if  it  survives  the 
Winter;  it  lessens  symmetry  and  bloom. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 


Courtesy  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden. 

Annual  Nock  Garden  Week  at  the  Neto  York  Botanical  Garden  will  he  observed 
from  Saturday,  May  2S,  through  Wednesday,  June  1.  The  Thompson  Memorial 
Nock  Garden,  pictured  here,  is  already  abounding  in  brilliant  bloom,  with  many 
varieties  of  phlox,  primula,  rock-cress  and  other  plants  in  full  flower. 


.  .  .  and,  of  course,  it’s  the  only  low-priced  car  with 
all  these  features — The  Car  That  Is  Complete  — in 
addition  to  being  The  Symbol  of  Savings. 


- - 

MODERN-MODE  STYLING  •  PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC  BRAKES  •  GENUINE 
KNEE-ACTION*  •  ALL-SILENT,  ALL-STEEL 
BODIES  •  VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 
•  FISHER  NO  DRAFT  VENTILATION 

*Oo  Master  Do  Luxe  models  only, 

" You’ll  be  AHEAD  with  a 
CHEVROLET" 


Cut  your  costs  with  a  Chevrolet!  Pocket  the  savings  which 
are  a  natural  result  of  Chevrolet’s  extremely  low  prices  and 
its  equally  low  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep! 

It’s  the  wise  thing  to  do,  in  these  days  when  everyone  is  practicing 
economy,  and  you  can  do  it  without  making  any  sacrifice  of  quality  or 
comfort  or  pleasure  in  your  daily  motoring. 

For  Chevrolet — the  car  that  is  recognized  as  The  Symbol  of  Savings 
— is  also  "the  car  that  is  complete /” 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car  that  brings  you  the  famous  Chevrolet 
combination  of  quality  features,  including  such  vitally  important 
advancements  as  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes  for  safety,  85 -Horsepower 
Valve-in-Head  Engine  for  thrilling  performance  with  economy,  All- 
Silent ,  All-Steel  Body ,  and  many  other  modern  advantages, 

"You’ll  be  ahead  with  a  Chevrolet".  .  .  because  it  has  so  many  extra¬ 
value  features  .  .  .  because  it  costs  so  little  to  buy,  operate  and  maintain 
.  .  .  because  it’s  "The  Best  Investment  in  Motordom." 

See  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  for  a  thorough  demonstration  of 
Chevrolet’s  advantages — today! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

General  Motors  Instalment  Plan — Convenient ,  Economical  Monthly  Payments.  A  General  Motors  Value . 
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A  DUSTLESS  ROAD  COSTING 
ONLY  A  FEW  HUNDRED  A  MILE 


Since  it  has  taken  more  than  150 
years  to  build  five  percent  of 
paved  surfaces,  road  officials  and 
road  users  can  well  wonder  how 
long  it  will  take  to  pave  the  re¬ 
maining  ninety-five  percent. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the 
picture— a  way  to  improve  exten¬ 
sive  mileages  of  rural  roads  at  a 
cost  that  almost  any  highway  or¬ 
ganization  can  afford. 

The  first  step  in  road  improve¬ 
ment  is  the  elimination  of  dust 
through  surface  application  of  cal¬ 
cium  chloride.  Spread  on  gravel, 
stone  or  pebble-soil  roads,  calcium 


chloride  draws  moisture  from  the 
air,  keeping  the  road  surface  in  a 
constant  moist  condition  and  pre¬ 
venting  dust.  Due  to  the  binding 
action  of  the  moisture  film,  traffic 
packs  down  the  road  materials  and 
a  consolidation  of  the  surface  is 
started. 

Progressive  improvement  by 
this  method  can  be  carried  on  in 
easy  pay-as-you-go  steps  by  add¬ 
ing  small  amounts  of  new  mate¬ 
rials  each  year. 

Many  rural  roads  already  con¬ 
tain  all  the  soil  ingredients  needed 
for  stability,  and  all  they  require  is 
the  moisture-bond  furnished  by 
calcium  chloride.  However,  if  the 
road  is  loose  and  shifting,  proper 
consolidation  of  the  surface  re¬ 
quires  an  addition  of  binding  soil 
(clay,  loam,  gumbo),  to  act  as  a 
soil-cement  for  the  coarser 
materials. 

Find  out  how  this  method  can 
bring  your  own  county  the  most 
road  improvement  for  the  least 
money.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FULL  DETAILS. 


Ninth  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour 

Just  a  word  of  thanks  and  to  compli¬ 
ment  you  on  your  wonderful  work  to 
make  the  dinner  such  a  success.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  meet  all  the  charming  folks 
with  their  broad  smiles  and  happy  faces. 
As  Mr.  Dillon  said,  it  was  one  large 
family.  Ages  I  have  always  thought 
just  that — but  now  I  am  most  Sure  it  is 
true  after  meeting  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
Berghold.  They  are  just  as  the  paper 
they  publish,  truthful  and  honest.  It 
has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  meet 
them. 

Have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  Re¬ 
union  Dinner  and  am  glad  I  did  not  miss 
it.  Wish  you  great  success  for  July  30. 

New  York.  a.  b. 

This  is  one  reaction  to  the  Reunion 
Dinner.  It  was  a  huge  success  and 
thrilling  to  meet  so  many  old  friends. 
From  the  3930  trip  there  were  two  pres¬ 
ent ;  19  from  1931,  0  from  1932,  S  from 
1933,  34  from  1934,  16  from  1935.  6  from 
1936,  31  from  1937 ;  27  had  been  on 
more  than  one  trip.  Then  there  were 
33  guests.  In  all  135.  Mr.  Dillon  made 
a  short  talk.  He  said  he  had  often 
thought  what  a  tine  thing  it  would  be 
to  have  a  get-together  of  all  Tiie  Rural 
New-Yorker  subscribers  and  this  dinner 
was  just  a  little  along  the  idea  he  had  in 
mind.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  him 
to  see  these  splendid  friends  and  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be  an  annual  event. 
Mr.  Berghold,  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  office, 
said  he,  too,  was  much  impressed  by  the 
fine  gathering  and  he  would  “eat  crow” 
and  be  more  liberal  with  space  for  notes 
of  the  tour  from  now  until  July.  Mr. 
Hubbert  of  the  Great  Northern  gave  an 
outline  of  the  Summer  trip  and  Mr. 
Buckley  of  the  Yosemite  Park  Company 
showed  pictures  of  Y’osemite  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  one  lady  said  she  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  the  trip  this  year  but 
after  seeing  the  pictures  she  wanted  to 
go  and  see  Yosemite  for  herself.  Mr. 
Dorau,  who  went  on  both  our  Alaskan 
trips  showed  the  moving  pictures  lie  had 
taken  and  we  felt  we  were  again  on  our 
good  train  and  boat. 

The  itineraries  for  this  year’s  trip  are 
ready  and  one  will  be  sent  on  request. 
The  reservations  are  coming  in  and  it  is 
wise  to  make  plans  early  to  go  with  us. 

Here  you  will  see  a  picture  of 
the  famous  Wamona  Tunnel  Tree  in 


The  famous  Wamona  Tunnel  Tree  in 
Yosemite  National  Park 


Yosemite  through  which  the  automobiles 
are  driven.  Though  these  trees  are  very 
old,  they  are  in  good  condition  and  the 
Mariposa  Grove  has  many  Mammoth 
trees.  We  stay  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 
overnight.  As  on  other  tours,  we  will 
say  of  each  stop,  “Nothing  could  be 
finer  than  this.”  And  so  it  goes — Gla¬ 
cier  is  full  of  unexpected  beauty  spots. 
One  never  tires  of  it  and  we  visit  parts 
we  have  not  seen  before.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California  offer  varied 
scenes — urban  and  suburban — forests  and 
wonderful  drives — through  Yosemite  in 
buses  and  then  to  Grand  Canyon  when 
again  the  cry  will  be  “This  is  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  Yosemite.”  It  is  just  one  grand 
spectacle  after  another  and  the  eye,  heart 
and  soul  will  be  filled  with  sights  and 
memories  that  will  never  fade.  A  new 
knowledge  of  our  fine  country  will  grow 
out  of  this  trip.  It  is  educational,  en¬ 
tertaining  and  satisfying.  The  one  price 
includes  everything.  You  can,  as  one 
man  says  he  did,  start  out  with  a  dollar 
and  bring  the  same  dollar  home.  You 
have  only  personal  things,  such  as  pos¬ 
tage,  cards,  souvenirs  and  laundry  to 
care  for  and  you  can  limit  these  to  suit 
yourself.  Make  this  your  vacation.  Go 
with  us  and  these  other  companionable 
happy  friends  and  have  the  time  of  your 
life.  M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 
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Attracting1  Humming-birds 
To  Your  Garden 

There  is  sheer  fascination  in  watching 
the  dainty  fairy-like  humming-birds  gath¬ 
er  nectar  and  insects  from  the  garden. 
They  are  friendly,  knowing  creatures  and 
if  one  plants  the  flowers  and  vines  they 
like,  it  is  no  time  until  they  find  their 
way  to  them.  They  seem  to  like  human 
neighbors  and  frequently  perch  about  the 
garden,  preening  their  feathers  calmly, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  delight  their 
bright  jewel-like  color  and  tiny  ways 
provide. 

They  are  among  the  smallest  of  birds, 
the  average  measuring  four  inches  from 
tip  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail.  Often  the  length 
of  the  bill  exceeds  the  length  of  the  body. 

The  trumpet  vine  is  one  of  the  favorites 
of  the  humming-bird.  From  the  depths 
of  its  large  orange-colored  flowers,  the 
humming-bird  gathers  nectar  and  insects 
all  during  the  late  Summer  and  Fall.  The 
trumpet  vine  is  an  easy-to-grow  climber 
and  it  is  almost  certain  to  bring  the  little 
creatures  into  the  garden. 

Honeysuckle  and  the  columbine  are 
usually  discovered  by  the  humming-bird 
as  soon  as  the  first  blossoms  open.  Pe¬ 
tunias,  delphinium,  sweet  william,  nastur¬ 
tiums  and  morning  glories  are  all  favor¬ 
ites  of  the  humming-bird.  It  is  amazing 
how  quickly  they  find  their  way  to  these 
flowers. 

The  idea  that  humming-birds  live  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  nectar  of  flowers  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  They  go  into  the  tiny  flowers  for 
both  nectar  and  insects.  They  are  most 
useful  in  furthering  cross  pollination. 

The  humming-birds  belong  especially  to 
America — both  North  and  South.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  migrating  season 
they  fly  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of 
500  miles.  Of  course,  there  being  no 
place  to  rest  on  the  ocean  they  fly  this  in¬ 
credible  distance  without  food  or  without 
stopping. 

They  are  fearless  and  friendly  little 
creatures  and  the  whirring  haze  of  their 
filmy  wings  is  a  Summer  delight,  it.  d. 


Time  Exposures 

There’s  no  mystery  about  ’em.  When 
the  light  is  too  weak  to  impress  an  image 
upon  photo-film  with  a  split-second  ex¬ 
posure,  place  the  camera  upon  a  firm  sup¬ 
port,  compose  the  picture  in  the  finder, 
set  the  shutter  for  “time,”  open  it  and 
allow  it  to  remain  open  for  the  time  de¬ 
sired;  then  close  it — and  wind  the  film. 

For  a  landscape  on  a  cloudy — but  not 
stormy — day,  give  one-half  second  at  f.16, 
or  the  largest  stop,  or  lens  opening,  of  a 
box  camera ;  or  use  the  second  stop,  f.22, 
and  give  one  second.  Count  seconds : 
“One-  chim  -pom  -  zee,  t  wo  -  chim  -pan- zee, 
three-chim-pan-zee,”  with  no  pause  be¬ 
tween  syllables ;  practice  with  a  watch. 
Under  trees  on  a  cloudy  day  in  May,  give 
four  seconds  at  f.16 ;  with  sun,  give  two 
seconds.  For  interiors  with  more  than 
one  window,  light  walls,  bright  sun,  2 
P.  M.  in  May,  give  five  seconds  at  f.16 ; 
if  cloudy,  give  11  seconds.  If  there  are 
dark  walls,  or  dark  corners,  give  more 
time — expose  for  the  shadows.  With  a 
lens  that  opens  to  f.7.7 — practically  f.S — 
one  can  just  about  quarter  the  exposures 
given  above,  but  if  dividing  the  time 
leaves  a  split  second,  give  a  whole  one  in 
the  exposure.  With  a'  leuse  that  opens 
to  f.6.8  one  can  make  snapshots  in  the 
open  on  cloudy  days.  Be  very  sure  of 
distance  when  using  such  a  lens  “wide 
open.”  If  stopped  down  to  f.16  it  is  no 
faster  than  that  of  a  box  camera. 

Set  the  distance  scale  of  your  camera 
at  100  feet.  Measure  from  the  front 
surface  of  the  lens  to  the  surface  of  the 
film.  (With  a  box  camera,  just  meas¬ 
ure.)  This  gives  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens.  The  f.16  stop  gives  a  lens  opening 
having  a  diameter  of  1/16  the  focal 
length ;  f.S  gives  an  opening  %  the  focal 
length,  etc.  With  a  lens  of  eight-inch 
focus,  f.16  would  give  a  %-inch  opening; 
f.S,  one  inch.  With  a  four-inch  focal 
length,  f.S  would  give  a  %-inch  opening. 
In  every  case,  the  same  focal  fractional 
opening  admits  the  same  amount  of 
light. 

Another  system  of  numbering  lens 
stops  is  the  “Uniform  System,”  (U.S.) 
in  which  the  numbers  run  :  1,  2,  2%,  4, 
8,  16,  32,  64,  128.  The  corresponding 
numbers  in  the  “Fractional  System”  are : 
f.4,  f.5.6,  f.6,  f.S,  f.ll,  f.16,  f.22,  f.32, 
f.45.  U.  S.  16  and  f.16  are  identical.  If 
the  exposure  for  any  subject  is  known  at 
f.  or  U.  S.  16  and  you  wish  to  use  f.22 
or  U.  S.  32,  double  the  exposure.  If  f.ll 
or  U.  S.  8,  halve  the  exposure.  Six  sec¬ 
onds  at  f.16  becomes  32  seconds  at  f.22, 
— U.  S.  32,  or  24  seconds  at  f.32— U.  S. 
64 ;  or  three  seconds  at  U.  S.  8 — f.ll. 

Exposure  tables  and  exposure  meters 
may  be  had,  and  are  good,  but  keep  a 
record  of  every  shot :  month,  hour,  light, 
stop,  exposure,  subject ;  correct  the  er¬ 
rors  in  future  exposures  —  think  —  and 
time  exposures  become  easy.  L.  H.  p. 


USE  COUPON 
BELOW! 


CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

FOR  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 


CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  ASSOCIATION,  4145  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  literature  describing: 

□  Dustproofing  □  Surface  Consolidation  Q  Stabilized  Roads 


Name- 


Address. 


\7Rf ANGLE/ 
.BRAND! 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%  pure,  always  uniform — the 
standard  for  home  mixed 


I 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

• 

Mono-Hydrated  Copper  Sulphate 

35%  Metallic  Copper  Content 


NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST..  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE..  CHICAGO 


L 


Write  for 
Booklet, 
‘Bordeaux 
Mixture— Its  Prep- 
aration  and  use” 


\ 
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STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y eara 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc, 

(1  Quart)  enough  d*1  7*1 
for  4  bushels  seed  y*'*1' 

(1  pint)  Enough  |  Aft 
for  2  bushels  seed  * 

(|  pint)  Enough  Cft 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  iy>t  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 


‘Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1 129H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


/Rot  mnot"A 
tdeadbut  what 
l  i|  that  stuff/ 


this 


of 


qun 


ckf. 


The  P&ifect  Combination 


LAMNECK 


Sitw* 


SW«M. 


)U¥W  w  SILO 

MADE  FROM 

ARMGO  INGOT 
IRON 


MORE  YEARS  OF  PROFIT 


STORM-PROOF 

FIRE-PROOF 

UAK-PROOF 

AIR-TIGHT 

NON-ABSORBENT 

BOUT  IN  ANY 
CAPACITY 

BUY  NOW 
AND  START 
PROFITING! 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
OR  ENLARGE 

WILL  LAST 
GENERATIONS 

HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED 
BY  ALL  USERS 

FREE  --Write  For 
Valuable  Booklet 
'CANNED  DOLLARS* 


™E  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

S66  SPENCER  ST.  department  «o  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Most  advanced  unit!  Unique  pri 
(patent  applied  for)  mak 
ON  one-wire 
fence  Extra-Safe!  No  ad¬ 
justments;  nothing  to  "for¬ 
get”.  Always  "works”,  wet 
or  dry  weather.  No  moving 
parts.  Uses  little  current.  Ruggedly  built 
lor  long  life.  3  year  guarantee.  Write  for 
circular  today.Responsible  dealers  wanted. 

CHAMPION  ELECTRIC  FENCE  CO. 

Pept.  G4,  1560  W.  Pierce  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis 


Swqe  Milker 


Only  4 Inches  of  Rubber 
to  Wash 


fastest,  cleanest,  best  milker  ever 
'"■  ybuiltl  Adjustable.  Stainless  Steel  Pail. 
Milk  travels  only  4  inches  instead  of 
_  4  feet.  Lower  bacteria  count.  Bigger 

Premium  Checks!  Investigate — write  for  Free  Surge 
Book  and  Easy  Monthly  Terms  now! 

„  .  „  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO., 

Dept.  9074,  566  Spencer  St.  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


•  •  A  GUIDE  for 
ON  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.L.F  .Payne,H.M.Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  ha3  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


•HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  rural  NEW-YORKER 

333  W,  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Goat  Breeders  Meet 

The  Central  New  York  Dairy  Goat 
Society  business  meeting  and  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Grange  Hall  in  Virgil,  N.  Y., 
April  26,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Howe 
as  host  and  hostess.  In  the  absence  of  our 
president,  Howard  Hulison,  E.  J.  Carter, 
vice-president,  presided, 
r  A  lengthy  discussion  was  held  as  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  our  so¬ 
ciety  affiliating  with  the  State  Society 
after  which  it  was  put  to  a  vote  and 
unanimously  passed  to  affiliate  100  per¬ 
cent.  Two  members  were  appointed  to 
act  on  the  nominating  committee  of  the 
State  Society.  These  were  Lyle  Hulbert, 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  Floyd  Ackerman,  Mem¬ 
phis,  N.  Y. 

In  this  vicinity  there  are  several  breed¬ 
ers  who  have  started  in  the  goat  busi¬ 
ness  with  as  good  grade  does  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  breeds  as  is  possible  to  get ,  with 
herd  improvement  by  using  purebred  sires 
foremost  in  their  program.  I  recently 
visited  several  of  these  breeders  and 
found  does  with  both  produation  and  type 
that  would  make  some  of  our  best  pure¬ 
bred  take  notice  ;  no  deformities,  no  weak¬ 
lings,  all  alert  and  healthy  and  lively. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Robert  Harris’  Farm,  near  DeRuyter, 
N.  Y.,  May  23,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
ris  as  host  and  hostess,  m.  l.  lacking. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Record  Cow 

What  bi’eed  of  cows  holds  the  world’s 
record  for  butterfat  and  milk  production? 

New  York.  b.  l.  s. 

The  present  world's  record  for  both 
milk  and  butterfat  is  held  by  the  Holstein 
cow,  Carnation  Ormsby  Butter  King 
1165152,  completed  February  11,  1936, 
with  a  total  of  38,606.6  pounds  of  milk 
and  1,402  pounds  of  butterfat.  The 
average  test  was  3.63  percent  for  the  365- 
day  period,  and  carrying  calf  for  145 
days.  The  former  record  for  milk  was 
that  of  Segis  Pietertje  Prospect  221846, 
also  made  at  Carnation  Milk  Farms,  with 
37,381.4  pounds  of  milk  and  1.159  pounds 
of  butterfat.  The  former  butterfat  rec¬ 
ord  was  that  of  De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie 
25787  CHB  with  1.384  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat.  made  at  Raymondale  Farm.  Vau- 
dreuil,  Quebec,  Canada.  R.  w.  D. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Launch 
Milk  Sales  Program 

“Approved  Ayrshire  Milk.”  the  trade- 
marked  product  of  Ayrshire  cows,  is  now 
on  the  market,  supported  by  a  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  in  which  members*  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  are  li¬ 
censed  to  sell  the  milk  from  their  herds 
under  the  organization's  registered  trade¬ 
mark  and  label. 

T.  P.  Whittaker,  extension  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  association,  who  plans  to  de¬ 
vote  a  major  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
development  of  this  work,  states  that  at 
present,  Ayrshire  breeders  are  retailing 
about  13,000,000  quarts  of  milk  annually, 
and  that  there  are  indications  that  this 
amount  should  be  increased. 


Running  Fits  of  Dogs 

We  have  a  good  coon  dog.  only  10 
months  old,  but  lately  he  began  having 
fits  or  we  think  they  are  fits.  He  will 
bark  and  run  and  seems  to  be  scared  at 
something.  They  seem  to  be  getting 
worse.  f.  L.  c. 

The  running  fits  are  usually  caused  by 
worms,  improper  feeding,  or  occur  after 
distemper.  When  an  attack  comes  the 
animal  clamps  his  jaws,  froths  at  the 
mouth,  runs  and  barks,  or  throws  himself 
on  the  ground  or  floor,  with  his  four  legs 
moving  rapidly.  The  attacks  may  last 
for  only  a  few  seconds,  or  for  several 
minutes. 

We  should  advise  you  first  of  all  to 
worm  the  dog,  using  any  good  standard 
worm  remedy  that  you  wish.  Then  see 
that  the  dog  is  carefully  fed  on  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  Feed  raw  or  par-boiled 
lean  beef,  mutton  or  horse  flesh,  vege¬ 
tables,  stale  wheat  bread,  raw  eggs  and 
milk.  Avoid  pork,  raw  fish,  cooked  eggs, 
mush,  cereal  other  than  stale  wheat 
bread  or  wheat  products,  potatoes  and 
sweet  foods  of  all  sorts.  Vegetable  soup 
poured  over  stale  bread  is  relished  and 
beneficial.  Supply  a  lean  beef  bone  to 
chew  on  now  and  then,  to  keep  the  dog 
occupied,  and  for  its  feeding  value. 

At  the  time  of  an  attack,  apply  cold 
water  to  the  head.  When  the  convulsion 
lias  ceased,  give  the  dog  five  to  10  grains 
of  bromide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  a 
teaspoon  of  water  three  times  a  day.  It 
may  take  a  lot  of  careful  feeding  and 
handling  to  cure  the  dog.  Try  to  keep  it 
quiet  as  much  as  possible.  See  that  it  is 
properly  fed,  and  has  access  to  a  constant 
supply  of  cold  drinking  water.  By 
gradually  building  up  the  system,  the 
causative  factors  can  be  removed,  and 
the  dog  should  again  become  normal. 

B.  H.  B. 


BUILD  FOR  GREATER 
DAIRY  PROFITS 


Free  plans  show  how  to  build 
sanitary  improvements  of  Concrete 


CONCRETE  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  making  your 
dairy  pay.  A  concrete  floor 
keeps  cows  healthier;  is  easier 
to  clean  and  disinfect;  doesn’t 
absorb  odors;  is  wear-proof, 
fire-proof  and  vermin-proof. 


Build  at  low  cost  with  concrete, 
and  you  know  it  will  last  for  a 
lifetime.  Do  the  work  yourself 
or  ask  your  cement  dealer  to 
recommend  a  concrete  contrac¬ 
tor.  Let  us  help  by  sending  free 
plans  and  suggestions.  Check 
list  below. 


Concrete  milk  houses  and  cool¬ 
ing  tanks  make  it  easy  to  keep 
milk  clean  to  handle  it  effi¬ 
ciently— prevent  the  losses  that 
result  when  milk  is  graded 
down. 

Or  perhaps  you  need  a  new 
feeding  floor,  poultry  house, 
grain  bin,  storage  cellar,  or 
other  modern  improvements^ 


1“  —  —  — - —  ( Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail  today ) - -  —  —  —  — l 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K.  fb-l6,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  booklets  on  subjects  checked. 

|  Name  . . . . 

|  Address . . . . 

I  City . State . 

J  □  Dairy  Barn  Floors  □  Milk  Houses  □  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  □  Poultry  Houses  » 

□  Feeding  Floors  □  Silos  □  Soil  Saving  Dams  Q  Septic  Tanks  □  Foundations  1 

□  Walks  and  Drives  □  Fireproof  Homes  □  Making  Concrete. 


THIS  IS  THE 

TIME 

to  buy  ! 

NOW  is  the  time'  to  buy 
your  UNADILLA  Silo. 

Each  year  we  offer  special 
discounts  for  early  orders. 
But  this  year  lumber,  steel 
and  labor  have  all  gone  up. 
Qur  price  is  still  the  same. 
Get  your  silo  at  the  old 
price  while  you  can. 

And  it’s  the  Unadilla  you 
want— famous  for  conveni¬ 
ence,  strength  and  good 
silage.  So  send  for  catalog, 
prices  —  special  discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


GRASS  SILAGE 

Plan  now  for  an  extra  silo  for 
legumes,  grasses,  etc.  Preserve 
for  next  winter  ALL  the  suc¬ 
culence.  vitamins  and  carotene 
(milk  coloring)  found  in  green 
pastures.  Cut  when  food  values 
are  right;  avoid  all  weather  un¬ 
certainties  and  losses  from  hay¬ 
ing;  preserve  all  the  leaves;  do 
away  with  raking  and  hot  dusty 
mows;  save  space;  easier  feed¬ 
ing  and  handling;  no  extra  help 
needed.  Free  booklet  on  Grass 
Silage  gives  full  information. 
Early  Order  Discount  still  avail' 
able.  Write  today. 


c0$&o«> 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 

METAL 


WOOD 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


Bos  R  RED  CREEK,  N.  V. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FOR  25  YEARS 


ifpHINMAN  MILKER 

HP'  014  iAe,  CcnAXL 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  on  New  Hinma 
Standard  Milker.  It’s  faster — milks  mo 
cows  per  hour.  Less  strippings.  Low  vaeuur 
Best  ever  produced  in  our  30  years’  exper 
ence.  150,000  Hinmans  sold. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  Yor 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 


A  Practical.  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers.  Truckers, 

Florists.  Nurserymen, 

Country  Estates  and 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1B6S  33rd  Avc.  S.  L  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"J"  ELECTRIC  FENCER  Guaranteed  $15.04 

Circular.  R.  WARREN  JONES  -  So.  Easton,  Moss. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

H.  B.  Tukey  asks  an  .important  and 
interesting  question  on  page  230 :  “Is  it 
true  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  see  or 
make  it  otherwise,  the  man  on  the  land 
is  primarily  a  producer  and  avoids  the 
marketing  and  selling  problems  if  he 
can?” 

Down  through  the  ages,  the  farmer  has 
truly  been  primarily  a  producer-.  He  has 
loved  his  farm — the  soil  and  the  plants, 
the  animals  and  their  care.  Farmers 
loved  and  still  love  their  homes  with  a 
fervor  far  different  from  that  of  the  city 
dweller  for  his  apartment  or  rented  house. 
Farmers  for  centuries  have  been  indi¬ 
vidualists — they  still  are. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  taking  a  long  per¬ 
spective,  that  farmers  must  learn  either 
one  or  the  other  of  two  things.  It  has 
already  started,  and  sufficiently  so  that 
Ave  may  use  it  as  a  gauge  of  the  future. 
First,  individual  farmers  in  certain  lo¬ 
calities  will  have  to  learn  to  be  as  good 
marketmen  as  they  are  producers.  Sec¬ 
ond,  other  farmers,  in  other  locations, 
must  learn  to  work  with  others  through 
some  form  of  co-operatives,  farmer-owned 
and  farmer-controlled.  The  greatest 
problem,  perhaps,  in  America  today,  is  that 
of  distribution,  both  for  industry  and 
agriculture.  If  we  can  learn  how  to  dis¬ 
tribute  products,  it  will  mean  more  profit 
for  farmers  and  workers,  and  less  cost 
to  all  kinds  of  consumers. 

The  livestock  articles  by  R.  W.  Duck 
are  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by 
thousands.  His  philosophy  of  farming, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  sound  one  for 
the  Northeast,  and  probably  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  nation.  This  sentence 
hits  the  nail :  “It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  see  that  the  present  trend  is  toward  a 
farm  practice  which  is  more  self-sustain¬ 
ing  and  profitable  than  any  single  crop 
system  of  production.”  We  need  to  stress 
beef  as  well  as  milk  production,  pigs  and 
sheep,  big  family  gardens,  and  all  the 
possible  food  for  both  humans  and  the 
farm  animals.  The  answer  to  good  farm¬ 
ing  practices  is  still :  several  lines  of  in¬ 
come  that  fit  the  particular  farm,  and 
raise  all  the  food  possible.  II.  s.  p. 


New  England  Notes 


Penobscot  Co.,  Me.,  Notes 

When  the  snow  left  us  some  few  weeks 
ago,  we  resembled  the  old  rooster  when 
he  again  reached  grounds  of  safety  after 
fording  the  creek,  high,  but  not  dry.  The 
last  few  days  have  brought  about  great 
changes  within  our  vision,  the  roads  in 
this  section  have  been  a  just  cause  to 
lead  the  fair-minded  farmer  either  to 
seek  a  different  place  to  live,  or  at  least 
a  better  road  to  get  there. 

But  now  that  many  of  the  bad  holes 
are  fast  drying  up  and  the  green  grass  is 
making  its  appearance  in  idace  of  the 
brown  and  dead  stubble  which  so  for¬ 
lornly  greeted  us  at  the  first  break  of 
Spring,  like  many  other  of  the  problems 
of  the  farmer’s  life  today  we  are  prone 
to  leave  the  past  behind  us  like  a  forgot¬ 
ten  toothache,  and  aim  at  the  future  with 
renewed  courage  to  enter  the  fields  of 
labor,  that  we  shall  live  to  be  better  and 
greater  farmers  according  to  God’s  great 
plan. 

Therefore,  we  are  seen  painting  the 
milk  room,  with  the  walls  a  flat  white, 
and  tank  as  well  as  floor  a  rich  chocolate 
brown.  We  marvel  at  the  results  and 
wonder  why  we  hadn’t  done  this  years 
ago. 

Now  with  the  Spring  cleaning  up  near¬ 
ly  done,  the  ducks  back  in  the  pond 
happy  in  their  glee,  the  sheep  have  shed 
their  woolen  coats,  we 
think  that  Spring  is  sure¬ 
ly  coming.  A  day  or 
two  ago  we  started  to 
plow  the  garden,  and  to 
our  surprise  found  the 
ground  in  good  shape. 

The  raspberries  have  been 
mulched,  the  wood  pile 
sawed  and  is  fast  going 
by  the  splitting  block. 

By  the  way,  I  wonder  if 
anybody  knows  that  the 
old  silage  which  some¬ 
times  has  to  be  cleaned 
out  of  the  silo  in  late 
Spring  makes  a  good 
mulch?  I  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  last  Spring  that 
it  was  a  good  mulch  for 
blackberries  as  after  hav¬ 
ing  used  it  the  berries 
were  much  larger  and 
nicer,  and  many  more 
than  before  for  years,  so 
I  am  using  it  again  this 
year. 

My  wife  does  most  of 
the  planning  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  She  makes  more 
real  profit  from  her  gar¬ 
den  than  I  do  from  any 
other  piece  of  land  the 
same  size  on  the  farm. 

F.  I/.  P. 


Corn-borer  Advice 

Unless  June  weather  is  very  dry,  New 
England  farmers  might  have  some  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  European  corn-borer  this 
year.  The  best  control  known  to  date  is 
a  thorough  clean-up  of  all  weeds,  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  other  refuse.  These  are  the 
places  where  borers  come  through  the 
Winter  in  large  numbers  on  every  farm. 
The  clean-up  method  of  control  is  based 
on  the  borer’s  peculiar  seasonal  develop¬ 
ment,  which  makes  other  control  meas¬ 
ures  difficult.  For  about  10  months  of 
the  year  the  borer — first  a  hungry  cater- 
piller,  then  a  sleeping  one — lives  deep 
inside  the  plant,  where  it  cannot  be 
reached.  A  cheap,  easy  and  effective 


Esteyvale  Farm  Notes 

We  had  a  cold  April  here  in  Southern 
New  Hampshire  which  caused  the  grass 
to  bottom  heavily  and  held  back  fruit 
trees.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  start  of 
grass,  it  is  well  to  keep  cattle  off  of  it 
until  the  regular  pasture  season  opening 
arrives,  for  growth  must  keep  ahead  of 
the  cattle  if  one  expects  to  receive  much 
value  from  it. 

Yesterday,  as  my  husband  and  I  took 
our  usual  Sunday  walk  through  the  wood¬ 
lands,  this  time  where  we  had  never  ex¬ 
plored  before,  we  came  upon  a  strip  of 
land  in  a  growth  of  large  liard-wood  and 
hemlock  which  showed  evidence  of  its 
first  clearing  by  those  who  first  settled 


A  Vieio  of  the  Housatonic  River  at  New  Milford,  Conn. 


way  to  get  rid  of  the  borers  is  to  destroy 
all  host  plants  by  the  middle  of  May. 

The  borers  prefer  corn  to  other  plants, 
but  they  also  feed  on  potatoes,  beans, 
beets  and  celery  as  well  as  on  dahlias, 
asters,  chrysanthemums  and  galdioli.  A 
good  clean-up  calls  for  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  every  infested  host  plant  on 
every  farm  and  of  the  many  weeds  on 
which  the  borer  passes  part  of  its  life. 
One  uncleaned,  or  poox-ly  cleaned  field, 
can  release  enough  moths  to  infest  any 
number  of  properly  cleaned  fields. 


Mass.  Dairymen  Revolt 
Against  AAA  Milk  Pact 

Essex  County,  Mass.,  dairymen  have 
organized  a  revolt  against  the  payment 
of  assessments  under  the  milk  marketing 
pact  promulgated  by  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wallace.  They  declared  they 
faced  a  choice  of  going  out  of  business  or 
being  driven  into  bankruptcy  by  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  order. 

Arthur  W.  Gates,  owner  of  one  of  the 
best  equipped  dairies  in  the  county,  has 
announced  that  his  cows  are  for  sale, 
saying  he  could  not  remain  in  business  if 
the  Government  continued  to  enforce  the 
order.  He  was  assessed  $6,000  for  the 
pool.  After  an  interview  with  the  ad¬ 
ministrator,  he  said  that  the  official  had 
only  a  faint  idea  of  the  farmers’  prob¬ 
lems.  Charles  S.  Walkup,  attorney  for 
the  dairymen,  said  that  the  Essex  farm¬ 
ers  were  getting  6%  cents  a  quart  for 
milk  at  the  farm  door  but  under  the 
“blended  price”  of  the  equalization  pool 
they  would  receive  only  5%  cents  or  less. 


here.  At  first  we  thought  the  piles  of 
stones  were  a  boundary  marking,  but 
discovered  a  stone’s  throw  beyond  an¬ 
other  parallel  line  of  stone  heaps ;  then 
realized  that  the  100-foot  wide  strip  a 
number  of  hundreds  of  feet  long,  was  a 
garden  spot.  Undoubtedly  they  cleared 
away  the  heavy  hard-wood  growth  into 
piles  which  were  burned  for  the  ashes  to 
use  on  the  cultivated  strip  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  was  at  first  cleared  and  worked 
without  help  of  horse  or  ox.  We  see 
much  evidence  in  this  section  of  those 
first  heavy  burnings  of  log  piles.  The 
strip  runs  along  a  valley  on  top  of  a 
high  hill  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
saving  of  fertility  and  moisture  and  above 
the  frost  line  ;  such  spots  were  observed 
and  chosen  by  those  first  settlers. 

I  have  just  been  watching  a  view 
which  should,  after  all  these  years,  be 
very  commonplace  to  me,  but  it  never 
ceases  to  thrill  and  I  stand  in  awe  as  I 
face  the  east  expanse  on  a  foggy  morning 
and  watch  the  sun  blaze  a  path  through 
the  fog.  The  fog  slowly  rises  and  rolls 
back  from  each  side  of  the  sun  path  and 
a  beautiful  Spring  landscape  comes  slow¬ 
ly  into  view.  Suddenly  all  is  clear  and  a 
new  day  born.  I  can  never  completely 
grasp  all  the  beauties  of  nature  enough 
so  that  they  will  ever  be  commonplace 
to  me.  God  has  so  labored  over  these 
things  that  man  might  have  as  much  to 
fulfill  his  every  need.  I  am  filled  with  awe 
at  the  greatness  of  His  labors  on  this 
beauty.  M.  L.  e. 


N.  E.  Hereford  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Hereford  Breeders’  Association  was  held 
in  Portland,  Me.,  April  9.  There  were 
about  30  members  present.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  unanimously  re-elected : 
President,  Francis  G.  Buzzell,  Fryeburg. 
Me.  Vice-presidents :  W.  G.  Hunton, 
Portland,  Me. ;  L.  P.  Caverly,  Meredith, 
N.  II.;  J.  Watson  Webb,  Shelbourne, 
Vt. ;  Donald  McBain,  Windsor,  Mass. ; 
Bradford  Norman,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Prof. 
H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn.  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  Franklin  S.  Chapman, 
Bethel,  Me. 

Reports  and  discussions  on  the  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  and  Oxford  County,  Me.,  4-IT 
Baby  Beef  Projects  were  listened  to. 
There  are  about  five  Hereford  calves  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Franklin  Club  and  nine 
Ilerefords  and  three  Angus  entered  in  the 
Oxford  Club  Project.  The  Franklin 
County  calves  will  be  shown  and  auc¬ 
tioned  off  at  Franklin  County  Fair  at 
Farmington  in  September,  while  the  Ox¬ 
ford  calves  will  be  shown  and  sold  at 
the  Freyburg  Fair  in  October.  Mr.  Win¬ 
ter,  manager  of  the  Maine  State  Fair  at 
Lewiston,  said  his  fair  would  again  this 
year  give  $600  in  prizes  for  the  17  class¬ 
es  of  breeding  Ilerefords.  The  National 
Hereford  Association  is  paying  $1  for 
every  $4  awarded.  In  addition  the  fair 
will  offer  $200  in  premiums  for  4-IT 
club  calves,  besides  $10  awarded  for  every 
calf  entered.  This  event  is  open  to  ail 
4-II  club  calves  in  Maine  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Entries  close  August  1. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  general 
discussion  entered  in  by  all  present.  The 
breeders  noticed  an  increased  demand  for 
quality  breeding  cattle.  Many  new 
breeders  are  starting  herds  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  FRANKLIN  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Secretary  N.  E.  Hereford  Breeders’ 
Association. 


Part  of  Flock  of  Cheviots  on  Side  Hill  Farm  of  H.  C,  McCollam,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 


From  the  Mash  Hopper 

A  quarter  century  ago,  Southern  New 
Hampshire  was  a  great  poultry  region. 
There  were  many  farmers  who  got  the 
major  part  of  their  living  from  400  or 
500  hens.  They  kept  two  or  three  cows, 
a  horse,  raised  a  couple  of  pigs  and  had 
big  family  gardens.  In  addition  to  this 
group,  many  farmers  who  had  a  dozen 
or  15  cows  and  who  sold  whole  milk  to 
Boston,  also  kept  from  100  to  300  hens, 
and  figured  on  making  about  $1  a  hen 
profit. 

Today,  there  are  still  hens  in  the 
region  where  I  grew  up,  but  the  tendency 
is  toward  huge,  specialized  plants,  with 
three-decker  houses,  big  laying  flocks, 
long-brooder  houses  heated  by  hot  water. 
The  point  is  that  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  there  is  a  tendency  back  to¬ 
ward  the  days  when  a  farmer  had  several 
lines  of  income.  The  one-man  poultry 
farm  had  eggs  for  a  main  line,  but  each 
week  he  had  some  butter  to  sell,  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  season,  perhaps  part  of  a  pork  or 
beef  in  the  Fall.  Today,  farmers  are 
gradually  getting  away  from  the  non¬ 
sense  of  continually  trying  to  compare 
farming  to  business. 

Poultry  folks  get  many  a  smile  from 
the  “experts.”  Now  they're  recommend¬ 
ing  permanent  sod !  A  few  years  ago  the 
idea  of  permanent  sod  for  a  chicken¬ 
growing  range  was  completely  taboo ! 
Someone  thought  of  the  idea  of  trying  if 
out,  as  the  chickens  prefer  green  grass 
to  anything  else  for  green  food.  If  the 
chicks  are  not  crowded,  that  is,  not  over 
500  to  the  acre,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sod  will  establish 
itself. 

The  college  experts  say 
if  there  are  no  worms  in 
your  stock  the  same  sod 
may  be  used  for  years, 
and  the  brooder-house 
need  not  to  be  moved.  I 
was  telling  this  to  a 
Yankee  poultryman. 
“Well,  that’s  great,”  he 
said.  “I  haven’t  moved 
a  brooder-house  for  10 
years,  and  my  chicks  have 
done  all  right.  Some  of 
the  college  fellows  rea¬ 
soned  with  me,  but  I  fig¬ 
ured  it  out  that  as  long 
as  the  chicks  grew  well, 
a  good  grass  range  was 
best  for  ’em.  I  do  dump 
a  load  of  gravel  in  front 
of  the  brooder-house  each 
Spring.  You  tell  The  R. 
N.-Y.  folks  that  while 
you  don’t  want  too  many 
chicks  on  a  piece  of  land, 
neither  do  you  want  too 
few.  If  the  grass  grows 
up  to  hay,  it’s  no  good  to 
the  chicks.  I  like  a  good 
sod  range,  with  a  strip  of 
corn  nearby  to  provide 
shade.”  h.  s.  p. 
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RUTLAND  ROOF 
COATING  LEAVES 
MORE  ACTUAL 
MATERIAL  ON  YOUR 
ROOF. ..THAT'S  WHY 
IT  CAN  WATERPROOF 
EVEN  A  HANDKERCHIEF 


BE  THAT  OOOO.  |^- 


Why  Rutland  Roof  Coating 
Saves  Money 

Rutland  No-Tar-In  Roof  Coating  waterproofs 
better  because  it  isn’t  "loaded”  with  solvent. 
More  material  per  gallon  stays  on  —  forming  a 
heavy,  tough  film  of 
asphalt  and  asbestos 
fibres.  Only  60/  a  gal.  in 
5  gal.  cans.  Ideal  for  all 
roofs  except  shingles.  If 
local  dealer  does  not 
carry,  write  Rutland  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

P.  S.  For  badly  worn  holes, 
around  flashings,  etc.  —  use 
Rutland  No.  4  Plastic  Cement. 


When  you  see  all  the  new  Korok 
Silo  will  do  for  you.  It’s  proving 
to  be  the  greatest  advance  ever 
made  in  masonry  silos  t  4  in.  vit¬ 
rified  tile  staves,  galvanized  steel 
reinforcing,  copper  bearing  doors. 
Moisture- tight.  Frost-resisting. 
Better  heat  control  .  .  .  Better 
silage  .  .  .  corn,  legumes,  or  grass. 
Acid,  rust,  rot-proof !  Continuous, 
self-sealing  copper-bearing  steel 
doors.  Open  easily  with  one  hand  t 
No  room  here  to  tell  one  per  cent 
of  all  features.  Write  today  for 
“Special  Korok  Folder.” 


CRAINE,  INC.,  76  Taft  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

SILO  STORAGE 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN 


I  \0<  «.<»* 
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FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms, 
truck  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
iOultry  ranches, country  homes, etc. 
Flows,  discs,  harrows,  cultivates, 
mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.  P.  riding  or 
walking  types.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  Low  Factory  Prices 
and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 

Shaw  Mfg.  Co..  130-F  W  42nd  Si.  New  York 


Air  TireswSteel  Tires; 


SH  AW>“  alltrACTOIV 


Molasses  Silage  Tested  in  Northeast 


In  the  last  two  years  Alfalfa  and 
grass  silage  made  with  molasses  or  by  the 
A-l-V  method  has  been  reported  favor¬ 
ably  in  several  respects  by  experimenters. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  remained  the 
question  of  how  the  material  is  suceed- 
ing,  on  the  average,  under  various  prac¬ 
tical  farm  conditions.  Unquestionably, 
the  stuff  can  be  made,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  ensiling  grass  instead  of  drying  it 
for  hay  liberates  the  operator  from  en¬ 
slavement  by  rainy  weather,  but  is  it  any 
good  after  it  is  made?  Will  the  cows  eat 
it  without  getting  sick  after  a  while? 
These  and  many  ether  good,  reasonable 
questions  have  ari.en  in  the  minds  of 
dairymen,  editors  and  even  the  research 
men  most  active  in  the  grass  silage  expe¬ 
riments. 

It  is  in  view  of  all  these  questions  that 
the  facts  on  molasses  and  A-l-V  silage 
gathered  from  380  operators  in  17  States 
of  the  Northeast  by  a  competent  commit¬ 
tee  are  especially  timely. 

One  of  the  things  proved  is  that  mo¬ 
lasses  preservation  is  in  over-whelming 
dominance — so  much  so  that  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  report  the  other  methods 
will  be  disregarded.  Only  26  operators 
had  trouble  in  getting  their  cattle  to  eat 
the  legume  or  grass  silage,  and  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  instance  this  could  be  traced 
to  the  use  of  inferior  green  materials. 

The  survey  discovered  136  beef  cattle 
that  received  from  20  to  80  pounds  of 
molasses  silage  daily.  Six  hundred  sheep 
got  1  to  12  pounds,  and  42  horses  got 
9  to  60  pounds.  Here  again  it  is  seen 
that  no  definite  limitations  confine  the 
activities  of  these  operators.  It  is  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign,  and  to  date  molasses  silage  is 
gaining  rather  than  losing  ground. 

No  less  important  than  the  value  of  the 
silage  as  a  feedstuff  is  the  question  of 
the  amount  of  labor  required  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  operations.  One  of  the  questions 
asked  the  operators  was,  “Is  the  work 
harder  or  easier  than  in  making  corn 
silage?”  There  was  a  surprisingly  close 
division  of  opinion,  154  saying  that  mak¬ 
ing  molasses  silage  was  easier.  119  saying 
it  was  harder,  and  60  saying  there  was  no 
difference.  According  to  many  of  these 
men  the  greatest  opportunity  for  reduc¬ 
ing  labor  lies  in  using  better  loaders  and 
faster  hauling  equipment. 

Because  green  limy  is  heavy,  fairly  good 
loads  were  put  on  vehicles  without  the 


need  of  careful  building.  Some  operators 
used  square  racks  or  dump  bodies  and 
let  the  green  material  fall  from  the  loader 
where  it  would.  In  this  way  one  to  one 
and  a  half  tons  were  loaded  without  any¬ 
body  working  on  the  load.  Many  of  those 
with  trucks  use  the  little  trick  of  pitching 
the  load  forward  by  making  an  occasional 
sudden  stop.  In  unloading  it  was  found 
that  time  and  labor  usually  could  be 
saved  by  dumping  loads  at  the  silo.  Then, 
with  the  silo  filler  set  in  a  trench  or  its 
truck  wheels  down  to  the  axle  two  men 
could  pitch  a  ton  of  green  material  into 
the  silage  machine  in  10  minutes. 

The  ability  to  gather  the  grass  as  soon 
as  it  is  cut  appears  to  be  a  boon  to  many 
operators  since  it  enables  them  to  cut  ! 
off  just  enough  to  fit  the  time  available 
on  any  particular  day.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  224  operators  are  planning 
to  make  legume  or  grass  silage,  no  matter 
what  the  weather.  Only  18  intend  to 
discontinue  making  it. 

The  importance  of  good  equipment  is 
emphasized  by  many  of  the  3S0  farm  op¬ 
erators  reporting  their  experience  with 
legume  and  grass  silage.  Breakage  was 
frequent  with  all  cylinder-rope  loaders. 
IVell-built  loaders  of  this  type  gave  rea¬ 
sonable  satisfaction,  however,  if  still  in 
good  condition  and  used  only  on  one  row 
swaths  of  crops  that  were  not  too  heavy. 
The  experience  of  the  operators  indicates, 
according  to  the  committee,  that  for  trou¬ 
ble-free  operation,  all  cylinder-rope  load-  ! 
ers  should  be  altered  by  replacing  the  | 
ropes  with  No.  3  welded  link  chain  and  ! 
the  slats  with  heavy  oak.  The  report  ad-  j 
vises  purchasers  of  new  loaders  to  select 
a  kind  that  is  designed  for  green  hay. 
The  additional  cost  is  not  great,  and  the 
machines  can  be  used  for  dry  hay  as  well 
as  for  green  material. 

Fourteen  makes  of  ensilage  cutters 
were  in  use  among  the  operators,  182  of 
whom  had  no  trouble.  Easily  corrected 
were  most  of  the  troubles  reported  by  137 
operators.  It  was  found  that  almost  any 
fly-wheel  type  cutter  in  reasonably  good 
condition  would  cut  and  elevate  the  green 
material,  but  those  with  throats  14  inches 
or  more  wide  did  the  work  faster  and  at 
less  power  cost  per  ton  than  the  smaller 
machines.  The  modern  machines  with 
rolls  for  hay  were  easier  to  feed  than  en¬ 
silage  machines  of  the  standard  type. 

ROGER  BE  BATJN. 


Birch  Brae  Guernsey  Gathering 


An  exceptional  program  of  value  and 
interest  has  been  arranged  by  Dr.  .T.  R. 
MacElroy  for  a  meeting  to  he  held  at  his 
Birch  Brae  Farm.  .Tonesville,  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday.  June  16. 

Judging  by  4-II  clubs  from  Fulton, 
Washington,  Saratoga,  Columbia,  Schen¬ 
ectady  and  Greene  Counties  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  program.  It  is  probable  that 
groups  from  Ulster,  Dutchess,  Rensse¬ 
laer,  Albany  and  Schoharie  will  also  com¬ 
pete.  It  has  been  agreed  among  the  4-H 
club  leaders  that  they  may  bring  as  many 
members  as  they  wish  to  participate  in 
the  judging.  The  three  entrants  from  each 
county  scoring  highest  in  the  judging 
shall  constitute  the  judging  team  to  rep¬ 
resent  their  county  at  other  contests, 
and  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

To  stimulate  interest  and  promote  the 
breed,  Dr.  MacElroy  will  offer,  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  prize  to  the  highest  team  in  the 
judging  contest,  an  exceptionally  good 
futurity  hull  calf  entrant.  This  nine 
months  old  calf  is  sired  by  Pyrex  220600, 
a  son  of  the  great  Bournedale  Rex  159- 
247.  Dr.  MacElroy  has  been  using  Py¬ 
rex  in  the  Birch  Brae  herd  on  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Collection’s  Maxim  1126002.  This 
latter  bull  is  owned  by  Dr.  MacElroy  in 
partnership  with  M.  R.  Wood  and  Lester 
McCormack,  Ballston  Lake.  Collection's 


Maxim  is  sired  by  Langwater  Collection 
102130  A.  R..  sire  of  Bournedale  Rex. 
whose  seven  nearest  dams  average  658 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  dam  of  Pyrex 
is  Emlora  of  White  Farms  304827,  a 
daughter  of  High  Point  Sovereign  125- 
590,  who  is  a  son  of  Maxim  of  Linda 
Vista  42270.  “Eudora”  is  out  of  Mar¬ 
guerite  of  White  Farms  150024,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Langwater  Africander  57121.  Thus 
it  is  seen  this  bull  calf  so  generously  of¬ 
fered  by  Dr.  MacElroy  combines  the 
best  of  Guernsey  breeding  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  individuality.  He  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  form  the  breeding  basis  for  a  future 
successful  Guernsey  herd. 

There  will  also  be  suitable  awards  and 
premiums  offered  by  various  commei-cial 
and  milking  firms,  the  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  and  the  New  York  State 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-operative.  The 
gathering  will  be  a  notable  even  for  the 
breed  and  dairy  interests.  Prominent 
speakers  have  been  arranged  for.  The 
official  judges  for  the  various  classes  will 
be  Cliffoi’d  Greene,  manager  of  Oscar 
Kinney's  Waldorf  Farm,  North  Chat¬ 
ham  ;  Prof.  E.  B.  Hewes,  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department,  Cobleskill  Agricul¬ 
tural  School ;  and  B.  N.  Dickinson,  own¬ 
er  Tri-Gables  Dairy,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

k,  w.  D. 


High  school  students  and  4 -II  club  members  judging  the  aged  Guernsey  cow  class 
at  the  farm  of  Grover  Guernsey .  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hewes  of  Cobleskill 
Agricultural  School.  Contests  of  this  kind  are  of  great  value  to  future  farmers. 


THIS  MOISTURE- 
PROOF  METAL  SILO 
SAVES  MANY  FEED 
DOLLARS 

The  smooth  side  walls  of  a  metal 
silo  will  not  absorb  moisture  to 
freeze  and  crack  in  winter.  And 
when  your  metal  silo  is  filled  in 
the  fall,  it  will  not  draw  out  the 
juices  of  fresh,  green  silage — 
causing  it  to  dry  and  spoil.  A 
metal  silo,  when  properly 
grounded,  also  gives  protection 
against  lightning  and  other 
fire-hazards. 

Be  sure  your  metal  silo  is  made 
of  durable  ARMCO  Ingot  Iron. 
This  is  the  famous  long-lasting 
metal  that  has  served  farmers 
faithfully  for  over  32  years — in 
roofing,  downspouts  and  cul¬ 
verts.  Leading  manufacturers 
have  long  used  ARMCO  Ingot 
Iron  in  making  silos,  grain  bins, 
corn  cribs,  and  stock  tanks. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring 
you  complete  information  about 
silos  of  ARMCO  Ingot  Iron.  Send 
it  today.  The  American  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  1730  Curtis  St., 
Middletown,  Ohio. 


ARMCO 

INGOT  IRON 
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More  Farmers  in  the  Senate 

AGRICULTURE  is  not.  without  friends  in  the 
Senate.  It  has  friends  there  from  the  city  as 
well  as  from  the  country.  Legislators  realize  the 
importance  of  the  vast  volume  of  wealth  produced 
on  the  farms  of  the  State,  and  their  reaction  in  a 
general  way  to  farm  life  is  sympathetic.  But  of 
the  small  number  who  give  their  occupations  as 
farmers,  few  have  the  courage  and  the  interest  to 
take  a  stand  for  what  they  know  to  be  the  rights 
of  the  farm.  A  few  of  them  ally  themselves  with 
interests  antagonistic  to  farm  welfare.  These  are 
more  a  peril  to  the  farm  than  open  enemies. 

What  agriculture  needs  is  a  strong  group  of  men 
in  the  Legislature  who  first  of  all  are  incorruptible 
and  honest,  able  and  fearless.  They  should  be  men 
who  have  a  sympathy  and  an  understanding  of  the 
farm  and  its  people.  They  must  be  men  of  iron  will 
and  unassailable  character.  Such  men  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  be  an  asset  to  every  industry  of  the 
State. 

There  are  available  men  and  women  of  this  type 
in  every  Senatorial  district  of  the  State.  One  such 
woman  is  now  a  member  of  the  Senate.  We  have 
reviewed  the  subject  at  this  time  because  we  desire 
to  suggest  the  nomination  of  Frank  N.  Decker  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate  from  his  notable  Onon¬ 
daga  County  district.  We  would  be  glad  to  support 
others  of  his  type  in  other  districts.  He  has  every 
qualification  enumerated  above.  With  the  help  of 
his  many  friends  in  urban  centers,  there  are  farm¬ 
ers  enough  in  Onondaga  County  to  nominate  him 
and  elect  him.  He  is  a  dairyman  and  breeder  him¬ 
self,  and  for  years  has  been  unsparing  of  his  time 
and  money  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  dairy 
industry,  to  an  extent  that  fow  could  realize.  To 
send  Frank  Decker  to  the  Senate  would  be  the  best 
day’s  work  farmers  of  his  county  will  do  in  1938. 


Farm  Economics 

IN  COUNTRY  communities  where  the  life  and 
habits  of  every  unit  is  known  by  all  the  people, 
some  one  person  or  family  is  known  as  a  spendthrift. 
If  it  happens  that  the  individual  or  family  has  in¬ 
herited  a  fortune,  is  thriftless  and  spends  unpro- 
ductively  in  excess  of  income,  his  neighbors  will  tell 
you  that  such  individual  or  family  is  “riding  for  a 
fall.”  They  do  not  know  just  when  the  “spree”  will 
end,  but  they  know  the  end  is  coming,  and  the 
final  calamity  always  confirms  their  judgment. 

What  is  true  of  an  individual  or  family  is  equally 
true  of  a  city,  state  or  nation.  Here  in  America  we 
have  prided  ourselves  in  the  past  on  the  thrift  and 
prudence  and  industry  of  our  people.  But  of  late 
our  government  has  been  playing  the  part  of  the 
family  spendthrift  and,  if  we  follow  through  to  the 
end,  disaster  awaits  the  American  people  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  was  a  brand  of  farm  economics  that  inspired 
the  early  policies  of  the  people  of  America.  They 
prospered  because  they  worked  and  produced  and 
lived  within  their  means.  Every  person  was  charged 
with  his  or  her  own  support.  The  helpless,  sick  and 
disabled  were  cared  for,  but  the  idler  was  forced 
to  realize  his  responsibility  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
shelter  himself.  Tanned  skin  and  calloused  hands 
were  badges  •  of  honor.  Thrift  and  saving  were 
medals  of  merit,  waste  was  a  sin.  The  producer  of 
wealth  was  a  benefactor  to  the  whole  community 
because  he  increased  the  comforts  of  all.  The  in¬ 
dividual  contributed  to  the  community.  Society 
neither  encouraged  the  shirker  or  rewarded  the 
loafer. 


Under  that  policy  America  prospered.  It  developed 
its  natural  resources,,  built  its  institutions  and  cre¬ 
ated  the  greatest  form  of  government  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  had  become  rich. 

Then  we  “got  drunk.”  We  created  a  profession 
of  rulers.  These  told  us  that  in  America  we  did  not 
need  to  work,  not  much  anyway.  The  merits  of 
speculation  were  emphasized.  We  were  told  to  go  in 
debt  for  our  needs.  We  were  directed  to  work  less 
days  in  the  week,  less  hours  in  the  day,  do  less  work 
in  the  hour,  and  demand  higher  wages  or  salaries 
as  the  case  might  be.  To  convince  us  that  work  and 
production  were  sinful,  our  rulers  plowed  under  the 
third  row,  fed  the  wheat  to  vermin,  killed  the  pigs 
and  the  farrowing  sows.  Lest  lie  should  sober  up 
and  plant  again,  they  manufactured  money  out  of 
paper  and  ink,  and  paid  it  to  the  farmer  to  induce 
him  to  keep  himself  and  his  land  idle.  They  handed 
more  of  the  easy  money  direct  in  the  name  of  relief 
to  people  who  couldn’t  find  employment  and  to  others 
who  didn’t  want  to  work.  This  latter  class  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  the  resources  of  the  nation  are  being 
exhausted  to  support  them. 

Our  rulers  have  become  spending  conscious.  To 
change  their  policy  now  would  he  to  admit  failure 
and  the  army  of  relief  would  turn  their  votes  against 
them.  Ambition  says  keep  on  to  the  end.  Wisdom 
and  reason  says  return  to  the  farm  philosophy. 
That  means  work  and  thrift,  but  that  made  us  great. 

Sooner  or  later  the  American  people  must  make 
a  choice  between  this  folly  and  ambition  of  rulers 
and  the  preservation  of  a  noble  people. 

OUR  fathers  of  three  score  or  more  years  back 
had  a  simple  farm  philosophy  that  could  be 
recalled  and  practiced  by  the  present  generation 
with  profit.  One  of  their  oft  repeated  admonitions 
to  their  sons  was,  “Boys,  if  you  want  to  be  sure 
that  a  job  is  well  done,  trust  it  to  no  one.  Do  it 
yourselves.” 

Farmers  of  today  have  much  the  same  sentiment 
with  regard  to  the  farm  work.  But  an  army  of 
bureaucrats  have  sprung  up  to  do  the  head  work 
and  commercial  work  for  the  farm.  They  are  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  do  all  the  business  and  handle  all 
the  money  that  the  farmer  may  have  time  to  do  all 
the  hard  work.  In  consequence  the  farmer’s  share 
of  the  wealth  he  produces  is  comparatively  smaller 
than  it  was  three  or  four  generations  back. 

Dairymen  have  not  suffered  alone  from  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  others  to  do  their  business  for  them. 
Those  dairy  farmers  who  are  just  now  listening  to 
the  fanciful  tales  about  the  wonderful  benefits  they 
are  to  receive  from  a  Federal  milk  dictator  will  do 
well  to  read  on  page  369  what  Federal  meddling 
with  potatoes  has  done  to  potato-growers. 

AN  INTERESTING  event  will  be  the  Strawberry 
Field  Day  at  the  Mt.  Carmel  Farm  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Station  on  the  afternoon  of  June  15. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Jones,  head  of  the  Plant  Breeding  De¬ 
partment,  and  his  associates,  have  a  series  of  test 
plots  there,  well  worth  considering.  The  variety 
showing  most  promise  there  this  year  is  Pathfinder, 
a  product  of  the  New  Jersey  Station.  Some  experts 
rate  it  as  a  combination  of  the  good  qualities  of 
Premier  and  Aberdeen.  It  is  a  few  days  later  than 
Premier  and  yields  heavily. 

Of  the  berries  developed  by  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Jones  picked  three  as  the  most  successful. 
Connecticut  11  has  attractive  fruit  ripening  late  in 
the  season.  The  maximum  picking  is  reached  about 
June  21.  Number  143  is  the  most  attractive  all¬ 
round  quality  berry  ripening  at  midseason,  and  282 
is  the  highest  yielder.  The  Connecticut  hybrids  are 
being  tried  out  in  different  farms  in  the  State  and 
elsewhere. 

* 

REPORTS  about  boxwood  leaf  miner  damage  are 
at  hand.  This  creature  winters  as  a  maggot  in 
the  leaves  of  boxwood.  In  early  May  emergence  and 
transformation  to  the  adult  egg-laying  stage  takes 
place.  The  adult  is  a  small  yellow  fly  resembling  a 
mosquito. 

This  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  the  new  growth  and  thus 
the  damage  continues.  The  preventive  is  through 
spraying  with  a  mixture  of  cheap  molasses,  one  part 
to  six  of  water,  and  a  teaspoonl'ul  of  Black  Leaf  40 
to  each  gallon  of  the  mixture.  This  must  be  kept  on 
the  foliage  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks,  spray¬ 
ing  both  upper  and  under  sides. 

It  is  well  at  once  to  examine  the  leaves  for 
swollen  or  blistered  spots.  Open  these  with  a  pin 
and  see  whether  they  contain  maggots.  Then  watch 
closely  for  flying  adults  and  spray  at  once.  In  a 
small  row  many  of  these  infested  leaves  can  be 
removed  and  destroyed,  but  it  is  well  anyway  to 
use  the  protective  spray  where  the  maggots  are 
found. 


May  21,  1938 

A  New  Grade  A  Scheme 

AN  ALLIANCE  of  three  of  the  largest  milk  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  East  with  between  65, 000  and 
75,000  farmers  in  the  “Grade  A  Milk  Association, 
Inc.,”  was  recently  announced  by  Dr.  Charles  E. 
North,  secretary  of  the  organization.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  alliance  are  Borden's  Farm  Products, 
Sheffield  Farms  and  Dairymen’s  League  of  New 
York;  Abbott’s  Dairies  and  the  Interstate  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  of  Philadelphia.  The  estimated 
revenue  of  the  organization  is  860.000  for  the  first 
year.  The  announcement  includes  the  information 
that  there  would  be  a  bonus  of  40  cents  on  milk 
testing  less  than  10.000  bacteria  and  a  bonus  of  25 
cents  per  cwt.  for  milk  testing  more  than  10,000  and 
less  than  25,000  bacteria.  The  Grade  A  market  will 
be  closed  to  farmers  who  do  not  live  up  to  the 
specifications,  according  to  Dr.  North. 

The  combination  of  dairy  organizations  is  fast  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  new  enterprise  and  seems  to  be 
prosperous — to  the  promoters. 


LL  poultry  dealers  in  Connecticut  who  buy, 
sell  or  transport  live  poultry  for  meat  purposes 
must  get  a  license  from  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Hartford.  Failure  to  do  this  may 
result  in  fines  of  from  $100  to  $200. 

One  provision  of  the  law  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  suspend  or  with¬ 
hold  licenses  from  poultry  dealers  where  evidence 
is  shown  that  they  are  guilty  of  short  weighing, 
paying  with  worthless  checks,  or  any  other  method 
of  dishonest  dealing  with  poultry  owners.  The  State 
police  make  arrests  of  violators  of  the  license  law, 
and  such  cases  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  local  courts. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this  poultry  law  having 
bull-dog  teeth. 

* 

HE  Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture,  Jewell 
Mayes,  Commissioner,  and  the  Missouri  Butter 
Institute,  are  co-operating  in  a  cream  improvement 
campaign. 

Meetings  are  held  in  dairy  sections  and  demon¬ 
strations  made  of  the  latest  and  most  practical 
methods  of  sampling  Babcock  testing,  sediment  test¬ 
ing  and  grading  of  cream,  and  the  straining  and 
filtering  of  milk. 

The  Missouri  dairy  law  requires  the  marketing  of 
cream  on  a  graded  basis,  and  this  educational  move¬ 
ment  will  doubtless  help  many  farmers  to  put  out 
a  better  grade  of  cream. 


What  Farmers  Say 

When  it  is  time  to  vote  on  this  Federal  control  of 
milk,  couldn’t  some  ballots  be  printed  that  would  show 
the  name,  address  and  factory  to  which  the  milk  is 
delivered. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Whitney  Point  at  a  large 
Dairymen’s  League  plant.  When  asked  to  raise  hands 
in  favor  of  it,  27  men  responded — 26  of  these  were 
Dairymen’s  League  followers.  It  is  not  going  to  be  an 
honest  opinion  of  producers.  r  M 

Tunnel,  N.  Y. 


Youd  doubtless  have  seen  the  booklet  put  out  by 
the  Bargaining  Agency,  and  the  Baldwin  letter  which 
accompanies  it.  It  is  full  of  the  typical  propaganda 
and  usual  jokers. 

The  Crowley  Producers,  as  well  as  most  producers 
locally,  are  very  much  opposed  to  any  kind  of  Govern¬ 
ment  control.  The  live  hearings  scheduled  are  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate  to  obtain  a  proper  expression  from 
producers  and  the  League  and  probably  Sheffields  will 
vote  their  members  in  a  body.  The  independents  must 
organize  down  to  the  last  man.  e.  m. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


It  would  help  if  dairy  farmers  would  turn  their  back 
on  lawyers  and  elect  some  real  dirt  farmers  to  the 
Legislature.  The  farm  legislators  would  be  willing  to 
take  less  wages  for  the  time  spent  in  Albany  and  Wash¬ 
ington  on  legislation  and  that  would  help,  .too. 

Long  Island.  ed  carpenter. 


Brevities 

Apple  juice,  frozen  and  kept  at  10  degrees  or  below, 
is  equal  to  fresh  juice  when  thawed. 

“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof  : 
the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein.” 

In  Vermont  there  is  a  “Tourist  Service  Associa¬ 
tion”  to  consider  what  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
travelers  who  patronize  tourist  homes  and  inns. 

A  remarkable  sugar  maple  tree  is  reported  in  Gar¬ 
ret  County,  Md.  It  is  22  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  and  has  a  record  of  yielding  276  gallons  of  sap 
in  one  season. 

Weed  seeds  buried  50  years  showed  germination  per¬ 
centages  as  follows,  when  brought  under  growing  con¬ 
ditions:  Yellow  dock,  52;  moth  mullein,  62;  evening 
primrose,  38. 

Official  testing  of  poultry  for  pullorum  disease  is 
now  authorized  by  law  in  New  York  State.  For  ap¬ 
plication  forms  address  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

All  vegetable  seeds,  in  bulk  or  package,  sold  in  Con¬ 
necticut  this  year,  must  be  labeled  as  to  germination 
percentage  and  year  of  test.  The  Station,  at  New 
Haven,  reports  on  these  seeds. 
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Truths,  Facts  and  Dictators 

Q.  Shall  we  approve  the  Federal  milk  pact? 

BEFORE  we  answer  let  us  assemble  the  facts 
•  and  truths  of  the  problem. 

Q.  What  reason  is  given  for  the  pact? 

A.  The  proponents  allege :  Control  of  the  surplus 
and  increased  price  for  fluid  milk. 

Q.  Is  that  disputed  by  farmers? 

A.  Yes.  In  principle,  the  scheme  has  been  used 
for  many  years  to  defeat  farmers’  rights  to  price 
their  own  milk  and  to  wrongfully  empower  dealers 
to  fix  a  low  price. 

Q.  Who  has  appealed  for  the  pact? 

A.  The  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency,  a  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Q.  Does  that  agency  fix  milk  prices  for  the  producer 
now? 

A.  That  is  what  it  was  created  for.  It  announces 
the  price. 

Q.  You  seem  evasive.  If  you  know,  who  fixes  the 
price  of  milk  now? 

A.  The  big  milk  dealers.  That  is,  the  Borden- 
League  alliance,  and  Sheffield  Farms. 

Q.  Can  you  prove  that? 

A.  It  is  already  officially  proved. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  proof? 

A.  Yes.  Attorney  General  John  .T.  Bennett,  Jr., 
after  investigation,  says  in  his  report  (pages  51,  52, 
53  and  54)  that  “the  dealer  is  in  the  driver’s  seat.” 
He  says  that  the  arrangement  between  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Agency  and  the  Dealers’  Agency  is  that,  if  no 
agreement  on  prices  is  reached,  the  producers  are 
left  to  appeal  to  the  dealer  individually,  and  “make 
peace  on  the  best  terms  that  the  distributor  would 
care  to  give.”  “Under  these  conditions,”  the  report 
says,  “producers  have  no  voice  in  the  price  he  is 
to  receive  for  his  milk.”  In  one  instance  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voted  down  an  offer  made  by  the  Dealers’ 
Agency.  After  being  told  that,  if  the  vote  was  not 
reversed,  the  producers  would  face  the  necessity  of 
dealing  separately  and  individually  with  the  dealers, 
the  vote  was  reversed.  This  is  testimony  taken 
under  oath.  Mr.  Bennett  continues : 

“The  charge  of  dealer  domination  has  been  made 
against  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining 
Agency.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  both  the 
Dairymen's  League  and  Sheffield  Producers’  Co-opera- 
live  Association.  Inc.,  if  and  when  acting  in  concert, 
can  control  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency.  However,  at  the  present  time,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  there  is  planned  dealer  domination  ot 
Hie  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency 
is  academic.  Actual  domination  has  resulted  under  the 
price  system  as  discussed  above. 

Q.  Why  don’t  farmers  take  matters  in  their  own 
hands  and  change  the  rules? 

A.  Farmers  have  no  place  in  the  Bargaining 
Agency,  only  the  co-operatives  vote,  and  each  cor¬ 
poration  has  one  vote  for  every  100  producers  in  its 
membership.  That  gives  the  big  three  dealers— 
Sheffield  Farms,  Borden’s  and  Dairymen's  League — • 
control  of  the  Producers’  Agency. 

Q.  Then  farmers  have  actually  less  voice  in  the 
price  than  they  had  before  the  pool  was  formed  lb 
years  ago? 

A.  That  is  true  and  the  price  comparatively  and 
actually  is  less,  and  dealers’  profits  more. 

Q.  Are  there  no  details  in  the  pact  that  would  help 
the  producers? 

A.  No.  The  details  are  only  a  part  of  the  smoke¬ 
screen  to  hide  the  show  from  producers.  Dictators 
know  no  authority  but  themselves. 

Q.  Don’t  the  dealers  pay  the  expense? 

A.  Oli,  yes.  They  hand  the  money  out.  That 
keeps  the  servers  under  their  control.  Last  year, 
League  officials  paid  $21,500,000  to  themselves  and 
others  but  its  producers  got  that  much  less. 

O.  These  facts  answer  the  first  question.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  approve  the.  Federal  pact,  but  what 
effect  would  the  suggestion  of-  a  secret  ballot  vote  tor 
or  against  the  pact,  as  suggested  by  Commissioner 
Noyes,  have  on  the  proposal? 

A.  If  farmers  were  given  full  information  on 
both  sides  and  a  secret  ballot  as  Mr.  Noyes  demands 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pact  would  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated.  Farmers  would  not  vote 
to  let  dealers  control  the  price  of  their  milk. 
But  the  law  allows  the  co-operative  corporations  to 
cast  the  multiple  votes  and  if  they  insist  they  have 
this  outrageous  law  on  their  side,  and  nothing  but  a 
united  farm  protest  or  rebellion  will  deter  them. 

Commissioner  Noyes  has  made  a  demand,  however, 
of  great  value  to  the  dairy  industry.  The  two  big 
producer  organizations  are  not  co-operative  at  all 
because  the  dealers  have  power  over  them  to  fix  the 
price  of  their  milk.  Farmers  alone  have  power  to 
change  that  injustice.  If  they  rise  up  in  unity  as 
they  did  in  1910,  they  can  regain  the  power  to  con¬ 
trol  the  co-operatives  in  the  kind  of  vote  suggested 
by  Mr.  Noyes,  and  then  they  can  control  their  own 
co-operatives,  and  their  own  plants  and  tell  the 
dealers  what  they  will  take  for  their  milk.  They 
will  get  it  sometime  or  remain  dependent  forever. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  dealers  and  leaders  com¬ 
plain  that  farmers  refuse  to  unite? 


A.  Yes.  But  dairy  farmers  united  to  a  man  22 
years  ago.  Then,  leaders  united  with  the  dealers, 
divided  the  farmers,  and  kept  them  apart  since. 

Q.  Wh  at  is  in  the  proposal  to  control  the  surplus? 

A.  Nothing.  The  big  dealers  now  admit  that  they 
make  more  profits  on  surplus  than  on  fluid  classes. 
Attorney  General  Bennett  found  the  profits  on  manu¬ 
factured  products  as  high  as  108  percent.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  reports  that  four  concerns, 
including  Borden's  and  National  Dairy,  fix  the  price 
of  cheese  in  a  sham  exchange  in  Plymouth,  Wis.  The 
same  four,  with  three  other  smaller  fry,  fix  the 
price  of  butter  in  Chicago.  The  price  of  condensed 
milk  is  fixed  in  the  same  way,  and  our  proposed 
Federal  agreement  puts  all  of  these  prices  in  a 
hopper  and  grinds  out  prices  for  milk  in  New  York. 
The  jugglers  can  turn  up  any  price  they  please,  and 
they  have  the  “gall”  to  ask  farmers  to  approve 
their  trickery. 

Q.  Does  classification  help? 

A.  Classification-blended-price,  Bargaining  Agen¬ 
cy.  bogus  by-product  exchanges,  and  Federal  pacts 
are  big-dealer  quadruplets.  They  are  devised  by 
the  Borden-League  alliance  to  rob  the  dairy  farms. 
They  must  be  and  will  yet  be  stopped. 

But  the  pressing  duty  now  is  to  tell  the  Federal 
dictator  that  he  is  not  wanted  in  New  York. 


Commr.  Noyes  Defies  Jugglers 


SEEKS  TO  RESTORE  FARM  POWERS 


COMMISSIONER  Holton  Y.  Noyes  has  done 
dairymen  a  signal  service  in  putting  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  himself  squarely  on  rec¬ 
ord  on  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers  to  determine 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  want  a  Federal 
milk  dictator.  His  statement,  condensed,  follows : 

“It  has  always  been  my  contention  that  no  law  can 
be  made  to  work  which  does  not  have  the  approval  of 
a  substantial  majority  of  our  citizens.  If  any  law  is 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  without  an  opportunity 
for  possible  expression  regarding  it.  the  difficulties  of 
enforcement  and  the  possibilities  of  failure  are  thereby 
greatly  increased. 

“I  know  that  under  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  Act,  under  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  control  system  will  be  set  up,  co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  can  vote  the  whole  association  membership 
by  decision  of  the  officers  and  directors  only.  I  real¬ 
ize  also  that  this  provision  is  considered  by  some  a 
justifiable  protection  of  co-operatives. 

“No  one  is  more  sympathetic  to  the  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  co-operatives  than  I  am.  .  .  . 

“But  in  the  present  instance,  I  have  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  would  he  most  unwise,  if  not  most  unfortu¬ 
nate,  for  any  co-operative  association  in  this  State  to 
cast  the  votes  of  its  members  upon  this  proposition 
solely  by  action  of  officers  and  directors,  even  though 
it  is  permissible  to  do  so  by  law.  .  .  . 

“Some  leaders  of  co-operative  associations  take  an 
opposite  view.  They  contend  that  allowing  individual 
members  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  itself  or  to  ex¬ 
press  them  by  a  referendum  within  the  organization 
would  he  confession  of  weakness  by  the  co-operatives 
and  undermine  their  prestige  and  influence.  I  disagree 
with  them.  Instead.  I  insist  that  a  referendum  of  the 
membership  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  It  would 
inspire  and  strengthen  the  belief  of  members  that  their 
leaders  were  interested  in  doing  what  the  majority 
really  wants,  rather  than  doing  what  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  alone  think  is  best,  without  regard  to  individual 
view’s. 

“The  ideal  plan,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  for  every 
dairyman  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  individually  upon  this  question  with  the 
same  protection  of  his  ballot  that  he  enjoys  in  selecting 
the  Governor  of  his  State  or  any  other  public  official. 
1  think  his  vote  upon  this  matter  is  no  less  important. 

“But  if  the  leaders  of  these  co-operatives  insist  that 
this  should  not  be  done,  I  would  feel  that  any  vote 
registered  upon  this  proposition  by  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  alone  did  not  represent  the  true  sentiment  of  the 
dairymen  of  this  State. 

“One  of  the  principal  weaknesses  of  some  forms  of 
control  tried  by  the  industry  heretofore  has  been  the 
suspicion  that  one  or  more  particular  groups  are  able, 
by  the  size  of  their  membership,  to  exert  a  dominant 
influence  upon  the  action  of  all  dairymen  in  this  State. 
If  the  present  proposed  order  offers  even  the  possibility 
of  such  suspicion,  then  I  feel  it  is  doubly  important 
that  the  leadership  take  such  a  course  that  this  sus¬ 
picion  cannot  be  justified.” 

The  Commissioner  insists  that,  when  a  plan  is 
once  adopted  no  group,  or  groups  should  be  allowed 
to  drop  it  without  an  individual  vote  of  the 
producers. 

With  equal  candor  Commissioner  Noyes  said  that 
the  troubles  of  tin1  dairy  industry  could  be  solved 
without  official  interference  of  any  kind  if  the 
members  of  the  industry  showed  a  disposition  to  co¬ 
operate  for  their  common  benefit,  and  furthermore, 
that  no  new  project  is  likely  to  succeed  without  a 
form  and  spirit  of  co-operation  which  will  appeal 
to  all  producers  or  at  least  to  a  substantial  majority 
of  producers. 

While  there  is  a  strong  farm  sentiment  in  the 
State  that  this  Federal  pact  should  never  have  been 
proposed,  in  the  event  that  it  does  come  up  for  a 
vote,  there  should  be  no  rush  vote.  Ample  time 
must  be  given  for  a  full  discussion  and,  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  suggests,  provision  made  for  an  honest, 
individual  ballot  for  each  dairyman. 


Gold  Medal  Answers  FTC  Charges 

GOLD  Medal  Farms,  New  York  City  milk  dealer, 
has  filed  its  brief  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  answer  to  the  charges  made  against  it  at 
the  instance  of  the  Bargaining  Agency. 

The  dealer,  through  its  attorney,  Harold  S. 
Fleischer,  denies  that  it  dominates  the  co-operative 
at  Buskirk,  N.  Y.,  and  also  claims  that  it  is  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  answer  points 
out  that  the  Washington-Rensselaer  Co-operative 
Association  was  not  formed  until  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  Milk  Control  Law  and  only  when  Mr. 
Baldwin  tried  to  bring  the  dairymen  into  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency.  Hence,  Gold  Medal  claims  this  co¬ 
operative  never  existed  as  a  dealers’  sham  to  evade 
the  Control  Law.  The  answer  further  states  that 
650  producers  draw  milk  to  the  Buskirk  creamery, 
made  up  of  275  members  of  the  Washington-Rens¬ 
selaer  Co-operative,  100  members  of  the  Bargaining 
Agency  Co-operative,  200  independent  dairymen  and 
75  members  of  the  Rutland,  Vt.,  Co-operative.  It  is 
claimed  that  none  of  these  producers  are  under  any 
contract  with  Gold  Medal  and  can  divert  their  milk 
at  any  time  and  that  over  a  five-year  period  Bus¬ 
kirk  producers  have  received  over  $294,000  more 
than  they  would  have  received  at  the  Sheffield 
plant  at  Cambridge  and  at  least  $442,000  more  than 
if  they  had  delivered  to  the  nearest  Dairymen's 
League  plant. 

Gold  Medal  appears  to  enjoy  a  good  reputation 
in  the  wholesale  trade  in  New  York  City  and  is 
regarded  as  responsible.  One  of  our  friends  who 
sells  his  milk  to  the  Buskirk  plant  writes  us  that 
dairymen  in  his  section  “seem  to  think  that  they  are 
doing  fairly  well.” 

No  definite  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  hearing 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  and  the  reason  why  it  was  initiated.  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Bargaining  Agency  probably  never 
heard  of  the  old  axioms — to  seek  equity,  one  must 
do  equity ;  and  also,  one  must  come  into  equity  with 
clean  hands. 


Government  Interference  With 
Potato  Marketing 

Potato-growers  have  had  a  most  dear  experience  with 
government  interference  with  potato  marketing.  In 
he  Summer  of  1934  prices  for  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  Cobblers  were  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel  of 
165  pounds,  when  the  Government  announced  that 
it  would  “Put  a  bottom  under  the  market”  to  prevent 
prices  falling  further.  Within  10  days  prices  fell  to  a 
range  of  90  cents  to  $1  per  barrel  and  stayed  down. 
Wholesale  produce  dealers  in  every  large  city  could 
not  dare  to  buy  ahead  in  quantity,  for  they  never 
knew  when  the  Government  was  going  to  demoralize 
their  demand  by  giving  away  potatoes  in  their  city. 
Through  the  whole  of  that  crop  season,  prices  were 
kept  down  in  the  same  way,  by  constant  Government 
buying  potatoes  to  be  given  away. 

The  1934  crop  of  406,105,000  bushels  was  large,  but 
a  considerable  number  of  other  crops  smaller  in  per 
capita  production  had  been  handled  successfully  before. 
But  constant  Government  interference  drove  down  po¬ 
tato  prices  till  in  the  following  July  many  carloads  of 
Maine  potatoes  were  sold  out  of  their  normal  shipping 
season  in  the  seaboard  cities  for  which  Maine  growers 
had  received  only  10  cents  per  barrel  (3%  cents  per 
bushel).  These  in  turn  demoralized  the  1935  market 
for  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  Cobblers  that  year. 

The  1935  crop  of  3S7,67S,000  bushels  was  not  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  the  Government  and  sold  at  prices 
profitable  to  growers. 

The  1937  crop  was  only  about  1  percent  larger  than 
that  of  1935,  or  391.159,000  bushels.  This  season  the 
Government  started  to  interfere  with  marketing  again, 
with  the  result  that  prices  in  the  five  most  important 
production  sections,  as  quoted  daily  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  have  been  around  one-third 
lower  than  for  that  of  the  1935  crop.  This  is  far  more 
than  the  difference  in  the  price  level  of  all  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  proves  that  Government  interference  was  the 
cause  of  heavy  loss  to  potato-growers.  a  growek. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

May  9:  Plowing  is  progressing  rapidly  due  to  good 
weather.  Oats  have  been  already  planted,  potatoes 
in  some  cases,  also  various  kinds  of  vegetables  that  will 
withstand  a  light  frost  in  case  there  comes  one  later. 
In  kitchen  gardens  some  take  a  chance  and  risk  some 
of  the  tender  vegetables,  knowing  if  the  present  planted 
vegetables  get  frosted  there  will  be  time  to  plant  again. 

At  an  auction  last  week  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  the  auctioneer  stated  that  the  farm  for  sale  was 
third  in  rank  in  the  State  regarding  the  depth  of  the 
muck.  This  farm  had  to  be  sold  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  owner  who  had  operated  it  for  many  years. 
This  work  of  muck  gardening  gave  employment  to  many 
and  it  is  hoped  the  farm  will  soon  have  another  owner 
who  will  operate  it  again. 

The  village  .of  Chatham  is  planting  30  new  shade 
maples  along  various  streets  where  they  are  most 
needed.  So  while  some  city  persons  cut  down 
every  shade  tree,  others  who  know  the  value  of  a  tree 
plant  them  for  the  future  good. 

The  boys  at  the  Berkshire  Farm  led  50  head  of 
stock  to  safety  when  a  fire  of  unknown  origin  de¬ 
stroyed  the  large  barn,  worth  $40,000.  They  threw 
blankets  over  the  heads  of  the  animals,  and  also  saved 
a  battery  brooder  of  turkeys.  e.  a.  h. 

New  York. 
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OLIVER 

SELF  -  BA  LANCED 

MOWER 


YOUR  WEIGHT,  ALONE, 
TAKES  THE  WEIGHT  OFF 
THE  HORSES’  NECKS 

Make  this  simple  mower  balance  test!  Ask 
to  see  the  Oliver  "Clip  Cut”  Mower  at 
your  Oliver  Dealer’s.  Put  a  man  on  the 
seat.  Then  lift  the  tongue.  You’ll  do  it 
without  effort  with  one  hand.  Make  the 
same  test  on  any  mower  with  gears  mount¬ 
ed  in  front  of  the  axle  and  you’ll  see  a  big 
difference.  Your  weight  on  the  seat  will 
balance  the  Oliver  "Clip  Cut”  Mower. 
"No  neck  weight,”  is  the  verdict  of  all 
Oliver  owners. 

And  that  means  as  much  in  comfort  to 
you  as  it  does  to  the  horses.  You  ride  in 
comfort  and  quiet  on  the  smooth  running, 
easy  riding,  light  draft  Oliver  "Clip  Cut” 
Mower.  With  more  knife  sections,  and 
guards  spaced  2W  apart,  taking  faster, 
smaller  bites,  the  "Clip  Cut”  mows  all 
crops  easier  and  faster,  cutting  easily 
through  the  heaviest  crops. 

The  4-square  frame  holds  the  bar 
squarely  to  its  work,  makes  the  Oliver 
"Clip  Cut”  Mower  free  from  tongue  slap; 
and  the  gear  mounting  back  of  the  solid 
one-piece  axle  produces  the  balance  that 
takes  the  weight  off  the  horses’  necks. 
Together  they  keep  your  horses  free  from 
sore  necks. 

All  gears  are  completely  enclosed  run¬ 
ning  in  oil;  and  the  rear  mounting  gives  a 
long,  even  drive  to  the  pitman.  Long 
bronze  hearings  carry  this  drive  shaft  to 
assure  smooth  cutting  and  light  draft. 
Finally,  the  crank  pin  is  protected  by  one 
of  the  finest  improvements  ever  made  on 
a  mower:  a  closed  end  crank  pin  bearing, 
which  keeps  all  dirt  out,  and  stops  the 
wear  and  rapid  play.  It  reduces  draft  and 
bind  and  wear  on  the  sickle. 

The  Oliver  "Clip  Cut”  Mower  is  the 
leader  of  the  modern  Oliver  Hay  Tool 
line,  that  also  includes  the  Oliver  Stand¬ 
ard  Mower  (3"  guard  spacing).  Sulky 
Dump  and  Side-Delivery  Rakes,  Web- 
type  and  Closed  Deck  Loaders.  Ask  your 
Oliver  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
Oliver  "Clip  Cut”  Mower,  or  send  the 
c  oupon  below  for  Oliver  Hay  Tool  Folder. 
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See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or  check  and  mail  the  coupon 
to  OLIVER,  13  Verona  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  1420 
Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  RNY-5-21-38 


Name 


R.  D. _ City _ _ _ State - - 

□  "Clip  Cut"  Mower  □Sulky  Dump  Rake 

□  Standard  Mower  □Side  Delivery  Rake 

□  Closed  Deck  or  Web-type  Loader 

□  Row  Crop  ’‘70"  Tractor  (2-Plow) 

□  Row  Crop  "80"  Tractor  (3-Plow) 

□  Grain  Master  Combine  QThresher 


May  21,  ID.iS 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Nutmeg  State 
may  well  be  proud 
of  the  constructive 
livestock  breeding 
programs  w  h  i  c  h 
have  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  are  being  carried  on  by  the 
Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ments,  Storrs,  Conn.  Prof.  George  C. 
White  is  head  of  the  Dairy  Department 
and  Dean  of  the  College.  Livestock, 
other  than  dairy  cattle,  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Prof.  Harry  L.  Garrigus.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  individual  merit  as  well 
as  high  average  excellence  has  been  at¬ 
tained  with  the  different  breeds.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  selective  breed¬ 
ing  for  desired  type  and  concentrating 
proven  blood  lines  of  established  merit. 

Horses 

The  horse  breeding  and  management 
program  is  handled  as  a  practical  farm 
problem,  having  always  been  compelled 
to  make  its  own  overhead.  The  breeding 
program  with  draft  horses  has  been  prin¬ 
cipally  with  Percherons,  although  some 
good  Belgians  are  in  use  at  the  College 
Farm. 

In  1912  a  team  of  registered  Perche- 
ron  mares  was  purchased  from  the  Hart¬ 
man  Stock*  Farm  in  Ohio.  Later  Drag¬ 
on  Jr.  was  bought  to  stand  for  service 
and  used  on  the  farm  mares.  He  was 
sired  by  Dragon,  and  out  of  a  daughter 
of  Etudiant,  who 
was  a  half-brother 
of  Dragon.  Hazel,  a 
brood  mare  of  merit, 
now  in  the  herd  is  a 
direct  descendant  of 
this  line  of  breeding. 

The  one  outstanding 
brood  matron  of  the 
herd  at  present  is 
Queen  Wolfington, 
sired  by  Wolfington, 
a  son  of  the  great 
Carnot.  “Queen”  is 
out  of  Julia.  She 
was  purchased  as  a 
foal  from  W.  S.  Cor- 
sa,  Whitehall,  Ill. 

Many  will  remember 
her  from  last  year’s 
showing  at  the  N.  Y. 

State  Fair  and  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  where,  in  the 
strongest  competition 
seen  on  eastern  tan- 
bark  in  years,  she  carried  off  the  purple 
at  both  shows. 

This  great  brood  matron  illustrates 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  placing 
equally  heavy  stress  on  females  as  ivell 
as  sires  in  perfecting  a  breeding  program. 
Queen  Wolfington  is  the  dam  of  five 
foals ;  the  oldest,  King  Tut,  a  five-year- 
old  son  is  being  retained  for  service.  Her 
second  foal,  Sheba,  is  in  her  second  year 
of  farm  work ;  the  third  foal,  also  a 
filly,  named  Delphine,  is  in  foal  to  Lo¬ 
carno,  one  of  Mrs.  Max  Dreyfus’  great 
sires  at  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
Enroute  to  Storrs  I  stopped  at  Madrey 
Farm  and  can  sincerely  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  Mrs.  Dreyfus  has  the  greatest 
assemblage  of  Percheron  brood  mares  and 
stallions  owned  by  one  breeding  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  world  today.  Queen’s 
next  foal  was  a  stud,  a  coming  two  year, 
sired  by  Maple  Grove  LaFerta,  a  son  of 
Lagos.  Her  last  foal,  a  coming  yearling, 
named  Konrad,  was  sired  by  Mrs.  Drey¬ 
fus’  stallion  Konbellear,  son  of  the  great 
Koncarcalyps.  She  is  now  carrying  her 
sixth  foal,  also  from  service  to  Kon- 
bellcar. 

They  were  doing  some  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation  at  Madrey  Farm  the  day  I  was 
there.  Throughout  the  breeds  this  method 
of  breeding  is  destined  to  receive  in¬ 
creased  attention  and  importance.  Prof. 
Victor  A.  Rice,  in  his  address  at  the  re¬ 


Live  Stock  at  Storrs,  Connecticut 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


cent  R.  I.  Agricultural  Conference,  dis¬ 
cussed  its  physiologic  possibilities  and 
limitations.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
it  would  be  used  much  more  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  had  great  potential  breed  bene¬ 
fits.  At  some  breed  meetings  and,  espe¬ 
cially  at  some  the  purebreed  horse  meet¬ 
ing,  this  system  of  breeding  has  come  in 
for  considerable  criticism.  Some  are 
violently  opposed  to  it  on  the  belief  it 
may  make  irregularities  and  fraud  more 
easily  possible.  However,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  purity  of  blood  lines  and  integrity 
of  any  breed  is  and  always  must  be  based 
on  the  individual  honesty  and  integrity 
of  its  individual  breed  members,  and  that 
no  matter  what  system  or  method  of 
breeding  is  used,  it  is  always  relatively 
easy  to  perpetuate  a  fraud.  Fortunately 
for  the  breeds,  such  practices  seem  to  be 
invariably  found  out ;  the  breed  associa¬ 
tions  have  always  been  very  severe  in 
their  penalties.  However,  the  real 
strength  and  purity  of  the  breeds  is  due 
to  the  inherent  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
the  individual  breed  members. 

Andrew  Carter  is  in  direct  care  of  the 
horses  at  Storrs.  He  was  born  in  Scot- 


Southdown,  Shrop¬ 
shire  a  n  d  Dorset- 
Horn.  Collectively 
and  individually  they 
are  as  fine  a  bunch 
.  of  breeding  ewes  as 

I  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  Dor- 
sets  were  bred  to  a  Southdown  ram  for 
market  lambs.  In  1936  the  IS  ewes  in 
tli is  flock  produced  26  Iambs  which  went 
to  market  at  an  average  age  of  seven 
weeks,  bringing  a  gross  price  of  $S.40 
per  head.  Last  year  15  Dorset  ewes 
bred  to  a  Shropshire  ram  finished  off  19 
lambs  which  at  a  little  over  five  weeks 
of  age  grossed  $7.20  per  head.  This  year 
IS  Dorsets  have  yeaned  22  lambs,  which 
were  just  like  little  fat  pigs;  the  milk 
was  literally  dripping  from  their  mothers’ 
full  udders,  who  received  enough  grain 
to  keep  in  good  flesh  and  heavy  milk 
flow.-  The  lambs  had  access  to  grain 
mixture  in  creeps  consisting  of  corn,  oats 
and  bran.  The  ewes  receive  a  24-percent 
dairy  ration  to  stimulate  milk  flow. 

Garbage  feeding  is  the  prevailing  cus¬ 
tom  in  New  England  for  pork  produc¬ 
tion;  it  is  an  economical  and  successful 
practice.  Sometimes  it  is  combined  with 
utilization  of  skim-milk  or  whey  from 
plants  in  near-by  vicinities  which  makes 
for  low-cost  production.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  hog  herd,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
V  .  B.  Young,  is  being  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  maintained  largely  on  a  gar¬ 
bage  feeding  basis. 


These  Aberdeen- Angus  and  Hereford  beef  breeding  cotes  are  owned  by  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  College.  They  are  demonstrating  in  a  practical  manner  the 
efficiency  and  economy  possibilities  of  successfully  producing  eastern  beef. 

land  on  the  famous  Montgomery  Clydes¬ 
dale  Farm,  and  is  a  brother  to  the  late 
Will  Carter,  who  for  many  years  was 
with  the  noted  R.  A.  Fairbairn  Clydes¬ 
dale  Farm,  New  Market,  N.  J. 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs 

Other  herdsmen  with  the  College  for 
many  years  are  Joe  Pritchard  with  the 
sheep;  Joe  Comeau,  hogs;  and  Luther 
Crane  with  the  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 

Prof.  Garrigus  has  made  some  fine  rec¬ 
ords  with  his  herd  of  Milking  Shorthorns. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  continued 
use  of  sires  of  merit.  One  being  the  bull 
Wacheror  by  Meralcam  Emperor,  who 
was  champioii  at  both  the  Eastern  States 
and  Chicago.  He  was  a  half-brother  to 
Wauchess,  also  grand  champion  at  the 
Eastern  States,  and  the  world's  record 
two-year  old.  The  dam  of  the  herd  sire 
Wacheror  is  Trixy  3rd  who  holds  the 
breed  life-time  record.  She  was  of  Flint- 
stone  breeding.  Most  of  the  present  fe¬ 
males  in  the  herd  are  by  Flintstone  Han¬ 
nibal,  who  was  out  of  Knowsely’s  Reno. 

Exceptional  udders  were  obtained  with 
the  use  of  Bar  None  Duke’s  Model,  from 
Maurice  Whitneys,  Bar  None  Ranch, 

Berlin,  N.  Y.  Practically  all  the  Short¬ 
horns  in  the  Storrs  herd  are  solid  x’ed ; 
it  is  unsuual  to  see  a  herd  of  this  size 
without  roans,  red  and  _white,  or  whites. 

The  sheep  breeds  being  kept  are  the 


Dairy  Cattle 

The  early  investi¬ 
gational  w  o  r  k  of 
Prof.  George  C. 
White,  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural 
College,  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  progress 
of  control  for  Bang’s 
disease.  He  and  his 
associates  in  this  im¬ 
portant  work  were 
among  the  first  to 
clearly  prove  and  es¬ 
tablish  that  the  ag¬ 
glutination  and  com¬ 
pliment  fixation  tests 
were  reliable  as  in¬ 
dicators  in  the  de¬ 
tection  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  Also  the  fact 
that  cows  in  general 
would  continue  to  re¬ 
act  to  the  blood  test 
after  once  becoming  infected,  and  would 
remain  as  possible  spreaders,  even  though 
they  were  delivering  normal  calves.  More 
important  still  their  pioneer  work  helped 
establish  the  fact  that  all  calves  carried 
for  a  normal  gestation  period,  even 
though  produced  by  reacting  mothers, 
had  an  equal  chance  with  other  calves 
from  non-reacting  females  to  be  raised 
free  from  the  disease,  thus  showing 
clearly  that  the  actual  disease  itself  was 
not  inherited  but  that  infection  occurred 
after  the  calf  had  been  delivered.  It  was 
also  established  that  the  susceptible  pe¬ 
riod  of  permanent  infection  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  until  sexual  maturity,  and  that  the 
time  after  pregnancy  was  the  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  period. 

Breeding  and  Bang’s 
The  Connecticut  herd  was  tested  clean 
in  1926.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  visitors 
are  freely  admitted  to  the  barns,  and  that 
students  and  others  are  frequently  han¬ 
dling  all  individuals  in  the  dairy  herd  no 
breaks  from  the  blood  test  or  abortions 
from  Bang's  disease  have  since  occurred. 
However,  no  mature  female  replacements 
have  been  added  to  the  herd  during  this 
period  of  time.  This  is  very  convincing 
proof  that  a  herd  can  be  made  clean  and 
so  remain  for  Bang’s  by  blood  testing  and 
eliminating  the  reacting  individuals,  pro¬ 
vided  the  replacements  are  made  only  by 
raising  heifer  calves  from  the  clean  unit. 


Left  —  Prof.  Harry  L.  Garrigus  holding  Queen  Wolfington,  now  carrying  her  sixth  foal.  She  well  illustrates  Percheron 
type,  character,  feminity  and  quality  at  its  best.  Right  —  Radiant  Romance  Storrs  in  the  foreground  with  two  of  her 
daughters  and  one  granddaughter.  This  great  brood-matron  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  hold  the  breeds’  highest  official  lifetime 
production  record  for  a  living  Jersey  cow.  Prof.  George  C.  White  holding  second  from  right. 
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VACCINATE 
OWN  RIGS 


Farmers  Greatly  Cut  Vaccinating  Costs 
By  Doing  This  Easy  lob 
Themselves. 

Into  swine  raising  states  all  over  the 
Union,  PETERS  (the  first  hog  serum 
manufacturer  in  the  world)  annually 
mails  millions  of  cubic  centimeters  of 

pure,  U.  S.  Government  licensed,  Anti-Hog-Chol¬ 
era  Serum  to  farmers  who  do  their  own  vaccinat¬ 
ing  and  pocket  the  difference.  PETERS  Clear, 
Pasteurized  serum  100  c.c.  TBcts.  Virus  lOOc.c.  $1.65, 

With  each  order  for  3000 
c.c.  of  Serum  and  200  c.c.  of 
Virus  (enough  for  100  pigs  or 
more)  PETERS  includes  two 
A-l  syringes,  upon  re-, 
quest,  with  full  direc-j 
tions  —  all  for  only 
COK  QA  postpaid  to 
^aD.5U  your  door. 

At  this  price  you  can 
vaccinate  your  40  to  90  lb. 
pigs  for about25c each.  If 
3,000  c.c.  are  more  serum  than 
you  need,  buy  jointly  with  your 
neighbor  or,  send  your  own 
check  for  $25.80,  get  what  se¬ 
rum  you  require  now,  with  syr¬ 
inges,  have  remainder  shipped 
later;  your  credit  applying  to 
serum  or  any  of  PETERS  other 
68  nationally  known  products. 

m  & 

•  *  .A 

Peters  Family,  Pioneer  Serum  Manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PRESERVE 
YOUR  GREEN 
CROPS  WITH 
MOLASSES!  IN¬ 
CREASE  YOUR 
MILK  PRODUC¬ 
TION  —  GET 
BETTER  Q.UAL- 
I  T  Y  MILK! 
E  L I M INATE 
SOIL  EROSION! 


AVOID  LOSS 
DUE  TO  RAIN, 
—SAVE  TIME, 
SPACE,  MONEY 

For  full  details, 
see  your  local 
Feed  Dealer,  or 
write  us  direct. 
No  obligation! 


n  ht  i  □  n  r  l 

moLR55E5  campnnv 

PHILADELPHIA  PEnnSULUAIIIH 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  bred,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22,594.3  lbs. 
of  4.1%  milk  in  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

E.  H.  FOSTER,  nbeaw"S"k 


ANDERSON  PORTABLE  MILKERS 

No  installing  —  Plug 
into  any  lamp  socket 
and  milk  one  to  four 
cows  at  a  time.  Metal 
arch  allows  free  pass¬ 
age  of  operator  and 
keeps  tubes  clean. 
Fast,  extremely  sim¬ 
ple,  sanitary,  highly 
developed,  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  durable. 
Also  electric  head  pipe 
line  outfits.  You  must 
be  satisfied  they  are 
the  best  obtainable  or  no  sale.  Patented  and  pending. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  INC..  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Builders  of  High  Grade  Milkers  for  Over  20  Years. 


DON’T  LET  HORSES  SUFFER 

from  Coughs  .Colds,  Indigestion, 
Worms.  A  grand  conditioner. 
Used  over  50  years.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  postpaid  —  65c  and 
$1.25.  (Former ly  of  Toledo, Ohio) 
NEWTON  HORSE  MED. CO. 
5170  Hillsboro.  Detroit,  Mich. 


GOATS 

FOR  SALE— Entire  herd  purebred  Toggenburgs.  four 
and  five-quart  milkers.  Sacrifice  'for  good  homes. 

MODERN  GOAT  DAIRY  -  M0NTVALE,  N.  J. 

1~>UREBRED  SAANEN  BUCK  KIDS— 
M  bred  from  excellent  heavy  milk’  producers. 

MEADOW  RIDGE  GOAT  DAIRY  -  Derby,  New  York 

Mil  V  rn  A  TC  A  Few  fresh  Hoes.  Toggenberg 

iVllLIv  uUAIO  grades.  Pony  Farm,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

READ  “GOAT  FARMING”  —  The  beginner’s  booklet. 
Brice  25c.  MINKDALE  FARM,  NEWTOWN.  CONN. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Any  quantity,  at  once.  Will  pay  60c  each,  delivered. 
Nine  to  fifteen  ounces.  Payments  prompt 

ROCKLAND  FARM,  -  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

FOR  SALE— 500  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes 

1,  2  and  3  veal's  old.  Also  4  Registered  Dorset  Bams. 

LIME  RIDGE  FARM  -  POUGHQUAG,  N.  Y. 

8  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES,  not  bred. 
LEROY  C.  BOWER  -  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 

|  Miscellaneous 

FINEST  QUALITY  IS  ASTEKNIMtNK— Selection 
r  now  assures  choicest  animals  for  breeding  stock. 
Reasonably  priced,  with  potential  profit  opportunity. 
Inquiries  solicited.  HARRY  WHITE,  PeekBkill,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

Prof.  White  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  until  such  time  as  adequate  indem¬ 
nities  are  made  available  by  State  and 
Federal  appropriation  the  vaccination  of 
calves  before  puberty  offers  an  interven¬ 
ing  step  toward  eradication,  especially  in 
badly  infected  herds.  He  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  further  experimental  evidence  is 
needed  to  support  present  evidence  in 
order  to  clearly  establish  the  limitations 
and  merits  of  vaccination  against  Bang's 
disease. 

The  breeding  progress  of  any  herd  is 
always  in  direct  ratio  to  its  freedom  from 
disease,  assuming  equality  for  other  fac¬ 
tors.  No  matter  how  valuable  the  foun¬ 
dation  selections,  or  how  careful  the  cull¬ 
ing  and  mating  program  subsequently  fol¬ 
lowed,  irregular  and  doubtful  advance¬ 
ment  is  inevitably  made  if  such  dread 
diseases  as  tuberculosis  or  Bang’s  are 
present  to  retard  and  often  entirely  elimi¬ 
nate  hard-gained  ground.  The  continuous 
and  exceptional  improvement  in  the  dairy 
cattle  breeding  program  at  Storrs  has 
been  made  possible  only  by  the  complete 
elimination  of  Bang's  disease  through 
blood  testing. 

Founded  on  Females 

The  importance  of  giving  stress  to  the 
female  line  of  descent  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  Connecticut  dairy  herd.  Their 
present  exceptionally  meritorious  Jersey 
herd  all  trace  to  two  cows,  and  their  de¬ 
sirable  blood  has  been  successfully  inter¬ 
mingled  with  that  of  their  sons.  One 
foundation  female  was  Romance  Robin 
Storrs,  whose  famous  daughter  Radiant 
Romance  Storrs  holds  the  highest  life¬ 
time  production  of  any  living  Jersey  fe¬ 
male.  Both  this  cow  and  the  other  foun¬ 
dation  female,*  Boastful  Thalia  Storrs, 
produced  four  exceptional  daughters  for 
type  and  production ;  their  descendants 
hold  many  medals  of  merit.  Ten  bulls 
from  these  two  female  lines  have  been 
successfully  used  in  the  herd.  One  out- 
cross  has  been  made  through  the  bull 
Bess  Golden  Oxford,  who  sired  excep¬ 
tionally  good  udders.  Two  of  his  sons 
are  now  in  use,  one  from  each  female 
line  of  descent. 

The  Holstein  herd  is  also  built  on  two 
outstanding  producing  and  reproducing 
females.  One  of  these,  DeKol  Hubbard 
Pietertje,  traces  back  to  the  original  old 
College  herd  of  1904.  The  other  eow, 
Avondale  Pietertje  Lyons,  was  purchased 
in  1924.  Outcross  bulls  were  used  on 
these  cows;  however,  12  bulls  from  this 
line  have  since  been  continuously  used. 
Among  many  other  noted  achievements 
and  records  has  been  the  breeding  and 
development  of  the  two  and  three-year-old 
All-American,  Storrs  Corncupoia  Prince. 

In  the  Ayrshire  herd  every  animal  de¬ 
scends  from  one  cow.  She  has  a  lifetime 
production  of  150,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
6,400  pounds  butterfat,  testing  4.26  per¬ 
cent.  Some  blood  contribution  was  made 
by  Mauchline  Snowdrop  2nd.  A  blending 
of  these  lines  exclusively  through  bulls  of 
their  own  breeding  lias  produced  the 
present  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
Storrs  Ayrshire  herd. 

Built  on  Bulls 

An  interesting  study  in  contrast,  based 
on  building  a  herd  of  exceptional  merit 
through  the  continuous  use  of  bulls  of 
outstanding  excellence  is  afforded  by  the 
Storrs  Guernsey  herd.  About  12  years 
ago  Prof.  White  made  an  arrangement 
with  Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion.  N.  Y.,  whereby  they  would  have  a 
succession  of  Emmadine  bulls.  This  is 
now  being  continued  with  Foremost 
Guernsey  Association,  Inc. 

Among  the  prominent  bulls  so  used 
were  Caroline's  May  Royal;  Foremost 
Faithful  Supreme,  jointly  owned  by  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms  and  Foremost  Guernsey 
Association,  Inc. ;  Foremost  Excelsior ; 
Valor’s  He'll  Do ;  and  Foremost  Bar¬ 
barian,  now  in  use  at  Storrs.  From  the 
females  sired  selections  will  now  be  made 
from  the  best  producing  and  reproducing 
individuals  to  establish  and  perpetuate 
a  bloodline  which  will  be  intensified  by 
close  breeding.  From  this  line  once  it 
has  been  established  future  herd  sires 
will  be  retained  for  use.  Once  established 
no  outcrossing  will  he  practiced. 


Milk  and  Dairy  Notes 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  —  The  Jamestown 
City  Council  is  proceeding  with  its  plan 
for  a  city-owned  milk  distributing  plant. 
The  Council  voted  approval  of  a  request 
for  $200,000  PWA  funds  for  construc¬ 
tion  purposes. 


Mexico,  N.  Y. — The  new  Mexico  con- 
densery  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by 
June  15.  It  is  announced  that  more  than 
300  dairymen  have  signed  up  to  supply 
the  factory  which  will  employ  14  men 
when  in  operation.  The  condensery  and 
equipment  cost  $90,000.  It  has  a  capacity 
to  serve  700  dairymen  in  Eastern  Oswego 
County. 


220  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

All  are  Registered,  Accredited,  Negative 

MAY  25,  At  Hebron  Farm,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Complete  dispersal  sale  of  Hebron  herd  of  64  head.  Cows,  heifers,  bulls  and  4  high  producing  grade 
cows.  Many  A.  B.  records,  one  bull  is  A.  B. ,  May  Rose  breeding,  large  producers. 

JUNE  1st  and  2nd  At  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

(10  Miles  from  Buffalo) 

Dispersal  sale  of  the  entire  Hedgewood  Acres  herd  of  156  Guernseys  owned  by  Adam  E.  Cornelius  of 
Buffalo.  80  are  milking  cows  with  C.  T.  A.  records,  balance  bred  and  open  heifers  of  quality, 
registered,  accredited,  negative. 

Write  for  Catalogues 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sales  Managers, 

Schoharie,  New  York  and  Cordaville,  Mass. 


AY  RSHIRES 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

Possessed  of  Best  Imported  Blood 

2  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE  -  2  CALVES 

They  Are  Excellent  Individuals  by 

AUCHENBRAIN  JONATHAN,  IMP. 

whose  dam  has  Mer.  Record  13,689  lbs.  milk, 
553.24:  lbs.  fat,  and  they  have  outstanding 
production  inheritance  on  both  sides  of 
pedigree. 

Come  and  See  Them  and  Their  Dams,  at — 

DAWNW00D  FARM  -  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv- 
lceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. _ 

Guernsey  Accredited.  Negative.  Bull  calves 
r  ATT,  _  from  high  record  dams  by  Corona- 
i  i  Lt  tion  Actor.  Pricks  Reasonable. 

WOODSTOCK  FARM,  East  State  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


9vt  BETTER  COWS 


Ayrshires  sire  profitable 
cows  that  give  most  4%  milk 

Write  for  literature 
and  list  of  breeders 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

96  Center  St..  Brandon,  Vt. 


‘Ibean  AYRSHIRE  BULL 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


3 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  reauest.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  Mli. 

rnn  O  si  P  8  Commercial  Angus  Cows, 
»  Y*IY  -j/AJLiJCj  5  Calves,  1  Keg.  Angus  Hull. 
H,  B.  ELMEKDORF,  POKT  EWEN,  JST.  Y. 


c 


SWINE 


From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Come  New^ng£ancTsJFines>M^eedbi£^iigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed.  6-7  wks.  $4.50;  8-9  wks.  $5.00; 
10  wks.  extras  $5.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times,  1  am. 

Very  truly  yours.  W.  J.  DAILEY. 

DEPENDABLE  PICS  .  .  . 

High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES.  0.  I.  C.,  BERK¬ 
SHIRE.  HAMPSHIRE.  DUROC,  POLANDS 
6,  8,  10.  12  Weeks . $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50  Each 

Check.  P.  O.  Order.  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval. 
Triple  vaccination  59  cents  extra  if  desired.  Better  be 
safe  than  sorry.  Discount  on  10  pigs.  Truck  delivery 
on  50  or  more.  Selected  young  boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service,  all  ages  and  prices.  Why  not  try 
my  pigs  this  year?  Sincere  co-operation  guaranteed. 
CHAS  C.  DAVIS,  Res.;  Carr  Road.  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds.  P.  China’s.  Berks.  Durocs,  Chesters, 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs.  $4.00;  8  vteeks, 
$5.  30  lbs..  $6:  40  lbs.,  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 

-  PEGS  FOR  SALE  - 

Chester  and  Berkshire  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 

cross— 8  to  9  weeks  old  .  $4.75 

Chester  Whites — 7  to  8  weeks  old  .  5.00 

Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D.  or  send  M.  O. 

A.  M.  LUX 

Tel.  Wob.  1415.  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two-year- 
old  sows  of  select  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 
Pamphlet  and  Pisces  on  Bequest, 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS,  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.00 

7  to  9  "Weeks  Old.  each . $4.50 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in¬ 
oculation,  35c  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P.  S. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 

WALTER  LUX  ofti  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-Whites  cross  or  the  Berkshlre-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

7-8  wks.  old,  S4.25  each.  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $4.50  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  cheek. 

CHESTER  WHITES  .  .  . 

•  March  pigs  either  sex.  Service  boars,  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Write  for  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS.  Midlothian,  Virginia 

rtf  id  fT C'  D C\  A  D  C  Several  fancy  Durocs,  8 
UUKUL  DUARd  months  old,  weighing 
175-200.  CHAS.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

REG.  DUROC’S.  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

0  1  p  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  $10.  each.  Unre- 

.  !•  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  it.  hill,  SENECA  falls,  S.  y. 


BELGIANS  FOR  MORE  PROFIT 

The  Draft  Horse  Supreme 

Notice  the  draft 
mares  in  the  fields 
this  spring  furnish¬ 
ing  economical  pow¬ 
er.  Bred  to  a  Bel- 
gimi  stallion  t  li  e  y 
produce  uniform, 
easily  marketed 
colts.  Attractive 
color,  power,  easy 
feeding,  early  ma¬ 
turity,  kind  disposi¬ 
tion,  long  wearing  m  . . 

qualities  appeal  to  breeder  and  commercial 
buyers  alike.  Adopt  this  profitable  program. 
Breed  Belgians — Feed  Belgians — 
Work  Belgians. 

Write  for  the  193S  Belgian  Review.  Address 

J.  D.  Conner,  .Jr.,  Secy.-Treas.,  Wabash,  lud. 

THE  BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSE 
CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

“The  Good  Kind” 

No  better  selection  in  America,  Come  to  see  them 
now  and  be  convinced.  Priced  to  sell.  Terms  to 
responsible  parties.  Will  deliver  any  place  in  United 
States,  or  to  the  Canadian  border. 

A-  W-  GREEN,  -  MIDDLEFIELD.  OHIO 

3o  miles  east  of  Cleveland  on  Boute  No.  87. 

SUFFOLK  STALLIONS 

.  n*Mr  4937  International  Champions  at  Stud. 
All  chestnut  color.  We  are  the  largest  breeders  of  the 
largest  Sufliolks.  Prices  reasonable. 

DONEGAL  FARM,  F.  C.  Conner.  Phone  47-M  2.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

At  Stud  Percheron  Stallions 

Champion  LOCABNO,  imported,  grev  fee 
$50.00;  CAY  ALIKE  11.  EGOTIST  and  LAGOS  breed? 
mg,  fee  $25.00:  KONCABCALYPS,  the  breed's  greatest 
living  sire— closed  booh  Only  blood  tested  maxes  ac- 
eepted  for  service.  MADREY  FARM,  Brewster.  N.  Y. 

AT  STUD—  Registered  Belgian  Stallions 

one  imported  Sorrel  with  light  mane  and  tail:  one  Am¬ 
erican  bred  Roan:  also  a  few  choice  imported  mares  for 
sale.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  PAIR  BELGIAN  MARES 

gSTffE'  $r4?0.ISp,C&S-  rUnt  R°.1(h  gsywra  Y& 

Heavy  &  Handy-weight  fBa^a^r\nhd0Te^ngf  It 

lowest  country  prices.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  Iowa 
FOR  SAIF  PUREBRED  BELGIAN  STALLION 

1  Y1*  Ready  for  service.  For  particulars 

write  ARTHUR  ELAGET,  SHARON  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Arabian  stallion  2  years  golden  chestnut. 
Gentle.  J.  SUZANNE,  LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  N.  Y. 

PprftlPrfiFK  for  Salp  !  ®roa<*  Meadows  Farm.  20  Vir- 
leimeruilb  lor  aaiei  ginia  Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

QHET LAND  ,  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 

~  Pnces.  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N,  Y. 


DOGS 


UREBKFD  COCKKI4  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
X  on-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ■  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

SPANIEL  PUPPIES  -  Black  or  Brown. 

*5-„ Guaranteed  satisfaction. 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Highgate  Center.  Vermont 

Sale — Registered  and  Non- Registered  ENGLISH 
SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  Natural  heelers  and  good 
watch  dogs.  LOUCKS’  KENNELS.  Vermilion.  Ohio. 

REGISTERED  LONG  EARED  BLACK-TAN  FOX 
PUPS,  30-inch  eared  stud. 
CARL  RAUCH  -  FLORENCE.  MASS. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 

dles.  BARLOW  FARM.  SUGAR  GROVE.  PENNA. 

GREAT  DANES  —  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies,  all 
ages. _ FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES— thoroughbred,  fawns  and 
bi  indles.  JOSEPH  PROZELLER,  Monsey,  New  York 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Torrier  Pups 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct. 
make  heel- drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot.  East  Thetford.  Vt. 

PfU  f  jrc  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
V.V/l, 1.1150  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings.  N.T. 

COCKER  SPANIEL. PUPPIES,  registered,  fine  pedi¬ 
grees.  Mrs.  Frank  Meier.  Noxon  Rri..  Poughkeepsie. N.Y. 


RABBITS 


WANTED  ! 


500  RABBITS  PER  MONTH— 

7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any 
breed,  premium  paid  year 

round.  H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Operated  under  strict  Massachusetts  Laws 
—  Mutually  Owned  by  Depositors,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ample  Protective  Safeguards. 
Any  Amount  Accepted  up  to  $4,000  in 
one  name  or  $8,000  in  two  names 
(Joint  Account). 

■  We  have  no  stockholders.  All  depositors 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  bank’s  earn- 
'i  ings.  Wherever  you  live,  open  your 
v.  account,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money,  by  mail. 

;y  Saving  by  mail  with  us  is  Quick,  easy, 
r.v  safe,  private.  $1  opens  an  account.  Divi- 
dends  credited  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more. 


Deposits  go  on  interest  the  15th  of 

PfLoh  month 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys — How  To  Get 
Happy  Relief 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  mis¬ 
erable,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about 
them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your 
kidneys  need  attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking 
excess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the 
blood.  Most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or 
about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters 
don’t  work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays 
in  the  blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging 
backaches,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of 
pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling  puf¬ 
finess  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Dills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years. 
They  give  happv  relief  and  will  help  the  lo 
mile's  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste 
from  the  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


H ftgMT  is  positively  guaranteed  to  imme- 

diately  stop  the  torture  from  Poison 
Ivy,  mosquito  bites  and  other  skin 
irritations.  Promotes  quick  healing.  Be  pre¬ 
pared.  Send  50c  for  large  package.  Money 
hack  if  not  satisfied. 

AUSTEN-B0LAM,  Box  X,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
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1  V  /  and  Other  Skin  Troubles 

KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


WORK  TO  BE  DONE  AT  HOME 

Women  as  independent  contractors  to  do  crocheting  of 
Infant’s  Sacques  and  Bonnets.  Steady  work.  Apply 

VAN  WAGENEN-SAGER,  INC.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


(COLORED),  Built-in  Tub,  Pedestal 
Basin.  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  E. 

SCHLOSSMAN,  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


jgATHROOMS 


l  /-vf  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed .  Prints,  In- 
tUJLLciuding  two  enlargements,  25o  coin. 

UPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA,  MINNESOTA 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  lade 
Prints.  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosae.WU 


ROLL  DEVELOPED.  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Overnight 
service.  Younq  Photo  Service,  43-C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ROLL 


DEVELOPED.  16  Guaranteed  Prints . 25o 

SMART  PHOTO  -  WINONA,  MINN. 


r;i _ n „„«l ...J  2  Professional  Enlargements 

Films  Developed  g  Guaranteed  Prints.  25c. 
VILLOW  ART  SERVICE,  32  Union  Sq.,  New  York  City 


Rolls  of  6  or  8  exp.  finished 
Write  for  free  mailing  hags 
Gloversville  Photo  Finishers, 


with  2  enlargements,  25c. 
or  send  film  and  coin  to 

Bx  39.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Lonely  Calf 


I 


With  all  the  twilight  meadow  for  its  own 
The  calf  still  stands  beside  the  barn¬ 
yard  gate 

And  moos  its  grief  at  being  left  alone. 

Resentfully  it  bawls  against  its  fate, 
Shut  from  its  mother  in  the  warm  dark 
shed. 


We  pause  and  watch ;  it  wags  a  lonely 
ear 

And  lows  to  us,  a  little  comforted, 

And  stretches  out  its  neck  and  snuffs  the 
spear 

Of  grass  I  hold.  Then  sadly  off  it  strays 


And  bawls  with  lowered  head.  It  does 
not  choose 

Our  company  ;  it  will  not  rest  or  graze 
Rut  hangs  its  lonely  head  and  moos  and 
moos.  — Gerald  Raferty. 


Brighten  the  Porch  This 
Summer 

Fixing  up  the  porch  is  no  end  of  fun. 
Even  if  Old  Man  Budget  is  standing 
threateningly  in  your  foreground  there 
are  ways  and  means  of  getting  around 
him — ways  that  are  short,  and  means 
that  are  of  little  cost ;  with  a  result  that 
will  give  you  pleasure  every  day  until 
.Tack  Frost  comes  along  and  chases  you 
inside. 

Paint  pot  and  flower  pot  will  be  your 
best  friends.  You  can  use  almost  any¬ 
thing  you  have  op  hand  for  furniture, 
provided  you  give  it  color  and  plenty  of 
gay  cushions,  and  all  the  lovely  plants 
you  have  cherished  in  sunny  windows 
during  the  Winter  can  be  moved  to  the 
porch. 

Of  course  you  can  have  rugs  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts  for  the  floor,  but  if  your  porch 
is  so  situated  that  it  gets  the  force  of 
Summer  showers,  a  rug  becomes  a  care. 

Instead  of  a  rug,  try  painting  a  large 
rectangle  on  the  floor  to  break  the  effect 
of  the  bare  boards.  Use  a  good  outdoor 
paint,  and  “bind”  it  on  when  dry  with  a 
coat  of  clear  outdoor  varnish.  Red  or 
green  would  be  decorative,  and  you  could 
paint  your  furniture  black,  using  colored 
cushion  covers  and  accessories.  There 
are  old  pieces  of  furniture  tucked  away 
in  barns  and  cellars  and  garrets  that  will 
have  much  charm  on  the  farmhouse 
porch.  Go  over  the  furniture  carefully 
for  stray  nails,  and  sandpaper  rough 
spots  that  might  catch  one’s  clothing. 
Give  everything  at  least  two  coats  of 
paint,  either  all  to  match  or  using  two 
colors.  Do  the  painting  in  a  warm,  dry 
place,  and  let  it  dry  thoroughly  between 
coats.  Preferably  use  an  enamel,  as  too 
often  even  first-class  paint  will  get  sticky 
in  damp  weather. 

Cover  every  spare  cushion  you  can 
summon  for  porch  duty.  Small  cushions 
sewed  together,  or  bed  pillows  stitched 
across  in  sections,  look  very  smart  and 
are  especially  convenient  on  a  bench. 
Use  any  covering  fabrics  you  like,  but 
advisedly  those  with  sunfast  colors,  as 
Summer  light  even  without  sun  has 
power  to  fade.  Calicos  and  ginghams  are 
pretty  on  porches,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  satisfactory  than  oilcloth. 

Set  out  all  your  potted  plants  to  dress 
the  porch  steps  and  corners.  Paint  pots 
and  boxes  to  hold  all  the  lovely  green 
things,  and  paint  small  pie  tins  to  match, 
to  stand  under  pots  placed  on  tables  oi 
window  sills. 

ArAmge  your  porch  efficiently  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  so  that  it  will 
give  you  extra  pleasure  but  no  extra  care 
for  Summer  is  a  season  in  which  we 
want  fewer  household  cares.  G.  A.  R. 


Now  —  It’s  Strawberry  Jelly 

All  the  delicate  flavor  of  fresh,  sun- 
ripened  fruit  lingers  in  strawberry  jelly, 
its  texture  is  everything  it  should  be.  and 
its  color  is  brightly  crimson.  As  if  that 
weren't  reference  enough  for  any  spread, 
the  modern  recipes  give  you  more  finished 
glasses  from  every  quart  of  fruit — and 
never  a  failure  in  a  whole  season's  work. 
They're  easy  on  the  budget,  and  ea'sy  on 
the  cook — just  follow  directions  like  these 
exactly,  and  you'll  have  a  perfect  product 
every  time  ! 

Ripe  Strawberry  Jelly.  —  Four  cups 
(two  pounds)  berry  juice,  two  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice,  eight  cups  (3)4 
pounds)  sugar,  one  bottle'  fruit  pectin. 
To  prepare  juice,  crush  thoroughly  or 
grind  about  three  quarts  fully  ripe  straw¬ 
berries.  Place  fruit  in  jelly  cloth  or  bag 
and  squeeze  out  juice.  Squeeze  and  strain 
juice  from  one  medium  lemon.  Measure 
sugar  and  fruit  juices  into  large  sauce¬ 
pan  and  mix.  Bring  to  a  boil  over  hottest 
fire  and  at  once  add  fruit  pectin, 
stirring  constantly.  Then  bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  one-half  minute. 
Remove  from  fire,  skim,  pour  quickly. 
Paraffin  hot  jelly  at  once.  Makes  about 
12  glasses  (six  fluid  ounces  each). 

Ripe  Strawberry  Jam.  —  Four  cups 
(two'pounds)  prepared  fruit,  seven  cups 
(three  pounds)  sugar,  one-half  bottle 
fruit  pectin.  To  prepare  fruit,  grind  about 
two  quarts  fully  ripe  strawberries,  or 
crush  completely  one  layer  at  a  time  so 
that  each  berry  is  reduced  to  a  pulp. 
Measure  sugar  and  prepared  fruit  into 
large  kettle,  mix  well,  and  bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil  over  hottest  fire.  Stir  con¬ 
stantly  before  and  while  boiling.  Boil 
hard  three  minutes.  Remove  from  fire 
and  stir  in  fruit  pectin.  Then 
stir  and  skim  by  turns  for  just  five  min¬ 
utes  to  cool  slightly,  to  prevent  floating 
fruit.  Pour  quickly.  Paraffin  hot  jam 
at  once.  Makes  about  10  glasses  (six 
fluid  ounces  each). 

Ripe  Rhubarb  and  Strawberry  Jelly. — 
Four  cups  (two  pounds)  juice,  eight  cups 
(3)4  pounds)  sugar,  one  bottle  fruit  pec¬ 
tin.  To  prepare  fruit,  cut  in  one-inch 
pieces  about  one  pound  rhubarb  and  put 
through  food  chopper.  Crush  thoroughly 
or  grind  about  two  quarts  fully  ripe 
strawberries.  Combine  fruits ;  place  in 
jelly  cloth  or  bag  and  squeeze  out  juice. 
Measure  sugar  and  juice  into  large  sauce¬ 
pan  and  mix.  Bring  to  a  boil  over  hot¬ 
test  fire  and  at  once  add  fruit 
pectin,  stirring  constantly.  Then  bring 
to  a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  one- 
half  minute.  Remove  from  fire,  skim, 
pour  quickly.  Paraffin  hot  jelly  at  once. 
Makes  about  12  glasses  (six  fluid 
ounces) . 


Cooking  Corner  of  Remodeled  Farm  Kitchen  With  Oil  Range  for  Year  Round  L  se 


May  21,  1938 

This  and  That 

We  hadn’t  realized  how  queer  the  hats 
are  that  we  women  are  offered  this  year 
until  we  sat  in  a  church  gallery  one  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  looked  down.  Pancakes, 
poke  bonnets,  pill  boxes,  and  odd-looking 
A’eils  over  all  of  them.  And  we  meekly 
submit,  or  do  we? 

* 

The  interesting  letters  we  are  getting 
about  gardens  and  flower  beds  and  all  the 
outdoor  things  our  women  readers  are 
doing  makes  us  wish  we  had  a  magic 
carpet  that  would  carry  us  around  for 
visits. 

We  appreciate  the  blossoms  sent  us — 
arbutus  and  dogwood  and  offers  of  bulbs 
and  plants  and  wish  we  had  a  big  garden 
instead  of  a  very  small  one. 

* 

Canning  time  is  already  here  in  some 
of  our  readers’  homes  and  rhubarb  and 
asparagus  jars  that  were  emptied  during 
the  Winter  have  been  filled  up  again 
with  this  year's  product,  which  ought  to 
he  especially  good.  From  now  on  it  will 
be  one  thing  after  another  until  the  last 
pickle  is  finished  in  the  Fall  and  we  wish 
you  the  best  of  luck.  May  every  jar  be 
perfect.  c.  b.  w. 


Handicrafters  and. 
Gardeners 

“I  also  would  like  an  adventure  in 
friendship  through  the  medium  of  letters 
with  other  farm  women  of  about  50. 
While  not  living  on  a  farm  now,  I  am 
intensely  interested  in  farm  life  and  hope 
to  some  time  get  back  to  the  life  I  en¬ 
joy  most.  I  shall  be  glad  to  exchange 
ideas  about  hobbies  with  correspond¬ 
ents.”  MBS.  P.  R.  Y. 

“I  am  an  instructor  in  a  private  school 
and  home  for  crippled  persons.  We  do 
all  kinds  of  weaving,  leathercraft,  bead- 
work,  etc.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
hear  from  persons  who  can  give  us  new 
ideas  and  we  can  pass  on  some  to  you. 
Each  Summer  we  have  sponsored  a  camp 
for  boys  and  girls  here  on  Chautauqua 
Lake  (on  share  expenses  basis)  in  the 
hobbies  of  camping  and  crafts.  Let’s 
swap  ideas.”  MR.  B.  R. 

“I  am  interested  in  gardening,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  flowers.  Have  seeds  and  bulbs 
I  would  like  to  share  and  perhaps  some¬ 
one  else  would  have  something  I  lack.  I 
have  some  lovely  iris,  about  10  clioiee 
colors.  I  live  about  35  miles  from  an 
iris  farm,  so  have  some  of  their  roots. 
Also  red  tulips  and  two  kinds  of  yellow 
narcissi.  I  like  crocheting  and  can  knit 
some.  My  pet  hobby  is  braiding  rugs  of 
woolen  clothes.  I  crochet  rugs  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Have  hooked  some.”  mbs.  e.  c.  s. 

“I  want  very  much  to  get  two  or  three 
plants  of  the  little  old-fashioned  .Johnny- 
jijmp-ups  but  have  been  unable  to  find 
them  in  any  seed  catalog.  I  am  also  in¬ 
terested  in  plants  growing  in  the  woods, 
such  as  liepaticas,  trillium,  saxifrage, 
etc.  I  have  a  fairly  large  collection  of 
plants  and  would  be  glad  to  exchange 
something  for  these.”  MRS.  A.  H.  T. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  flower 
garden.  It  lies  between  the  house  and 
the  outbuildings,  is  of  hit-or-miss  design, 
but  to  me  it  is  the  prettiest  one  I  know 
of  because  it  is  a  friendship  garden.  Each 
flower  has  a  meaning  besides  its  beauty. 

“The  earliest  daffodils  came  from  Ver¬ 
mont — so  while  they  were  blooming  above 
the  snow  these  last  few  days,  I  thought 
of  this  young  pen  friend,  how  she  was 
and  how  her  marriage  that  terminated 
our  correspondence,  turned  out.  From 
her  I  got  the  first  veronica  I-  ever  saw, 
also  my  monk’s-hood  that  made  me  stop 
to  peep  under  the  hood  whenever  I 
passed.  Then  my  beautiful  varieties  of 
iris  came  from  Wyoming.  From  this 
dear  pen  friend,  I  also  got  my  maltese 
cross  and  many  other  plants.  We  still 
correspond  and  she  writes  such  interest¬ 
ing  letters  that  the  whole  family  delights 
to  read  them.  I  have  plants  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  North  Carolina,  New  YTork  and 
other  States.  mbs.  r.  ii. 


Canning  Asparagus 

I  tried  several  methods  without  much 
success,  but  I  have  canned  300  quarts  in 
the  last  six  years  by  the  following  meth¬ 
od,  without  losing  a  can :  Prepare  as¬ 
paragus  as  for  cooking  (either  in  lengths 
or  small  pieces).  Cover  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  heat  to  boil,  pack  into  hot  jars,  add 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  teaspoon  of 
lemon  juice  to  each  quart.  Fill  to  one 
inch  of  top  with  water  in  which  it  was 
pre-cooked.  Adjust  rubbers  and  tops. 
Plunge  into  boiling  water.  Process  three 
hours.  mbs.  w.  c.  s. 
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When  Mom  Goes  Visiting 

Dad  and  I  don’t  mind  if  Mom  does 
have  a  day  off.  It’s  fun  to  work  in  her 
pantry  with  the  tins  all  shining  and  the 
spoons  hanging  in  rows.  And  Mom  says 
its’  fun,  too,  to  find  supper  ready  with 
the  table  all  set  with  a  red  checkered 
cloth  and  the  kettle  singing  like  all  get- 
out,  and  old  Honey,  the  yellow  cat, 
curled  up  in  the  big  rocker.  Following 
are  some  of  the  special  dishes  1  like  to 
make  : 

Creamed  Eggs  and  Chipped  Beef  on 
Toast. — One-quarter  pound  chipped  beef, 
four  hard-cooked  eggs,  two  tablespoons 
fat,  two  tablespoons  flour,  two  cups  milk, 
one-half  teaspoon  onion  juice,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  pepper,  six  slices  hot  buttered 
toast.  Remove  shells  from  eggs  and  cut 
in  slices.  Melt  fat  in  a  saucepan  and 
add  flour.  Stir  until  well  blended  and 
add  milk  gradually,  stirring  all  the  time. 
Bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  one  minute ;  add 
onion  juice  and  pepper.  Separate  chipped 
beef  into  pieces  and  add  with  eggs  to 
cream  sauce.  Cook  until  eggs  are  heated 
through ;  turn  out  onto  buttered  toast 
and  serve  at  once.  Serves  six. 

Baked  Eggs. — Butter  as  many  rame¬ 
kins  as  desired.  Into  each  put  a  scant 
tablespoon  of  cream  and  then  break  in 

It’s  Smart  to  Sew  Your  Own 
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9657  —  A  Practical 
Easy -to -Sew  Frock 
That  Brings  You 
New  Slenderness  for 
Summer.  Designed 
for  sizes  34  to  48. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  36-in.  fabric. 


4640— The  Most  Ex¬ 
citing  of  the  New 
Bolero  Frocks!  Wear 
it  four  different 
ways!  Designed  for 
sizes  12  to  20  and 
30  to  40.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  4 Vi  yds.  39- 
in.  fabric  for  entire 
ensemble.  ' 


Price  of  pat¬ 
terns  15c  each. 
Send  orders  to 
The  Rural 
New  -  Yorker, 
333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York. 
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3770 — Here’s  a  Smart 
Foundation  for  Your 
Summer  Dresses — A 
Silhouette  -  Perfect 
Slip.  Designed  for 
sizes  14  to  20  and  32 
to  44.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  394 
in.  fabric. 
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an  egg ;  a  dash  of  salt  on  each.  Cover 
with  grated  cheese,  set  the  dishes  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water.  Cook  a  few  minutes 
in  the  oven  until  the  eggs  are  set,  the 
cheese  melted  and  slightly  brown. 

Muffins. — One-quarter  cup  butter,  one- 
fourth  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  two  cups 
flour,  four  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  milk.  Cream 
together  butter  and  sugar ;  add  eggs. 
Beat  well,  add  sifted  dry  ingredients  al¬ 
ternately  with  milk.  Bake  in  greased 
muffin  pan  in  a  400-degree  oven. 

Home  Barbecued  Steaks. — Place  six 
cubed  steaks  or  six  individual  steaks  (hip 
or  round)  cubed  with  knife,  on  greased 
rack  of  broiler.  Dip  butter  brush  into 
barbecue  sauce  and  brush  steaks  with  it. 
Place  under  hot  broiler  (450  degrees), 
sear,  turn  steaks  and  brush  with  sauce. 
Repeat  this  process  every  five  or  six 
minutes  until  steaks  are  cooked  through, 
or  until  tender. 

Sauce. — Three  tablespoons  each  of  but¬ 
ter  and  vinegar,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
prepared  mustard,  chopped  onion,  W o 
cestershire  sajuce  and  chili  sauce,  one- 
half  teaspoon  lemon  juice,  one-half  table¬ 
spoon  brown  sugar,  dash  of  pepper.  Mix 
all  ingredients  together  and  bring  to 
boiling  point.  Keep  warm  while  basting 
the  meat. 

Oven  French  Fries. — Pare,  wash  and 
dry  potatoes,  cut  into  eighths,  put  into 
well-greased  pan  and  sprinkle  with  pep¬ 
per,  salt  and  dots  of  butter.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  until  done,  about  one-half  hour. 

Celery  and  Pineapple  Salad. — Take  the 
tender  part  of  a  stalk  of  celery,  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  sliced  very  thinly 
aci’oss  the  grain  with  one  slice  of  pine¬ 
apple  diced  for  each  individual  and  served 
on  crisp  lettuce  leaves.  Dress  with  pine¬ 
apple  juice  and  a  sprinkle  of  salt. 

Pineapple  Nut  Bread. — Sift  together 
two  cups  flour,  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  salt  and  one-fourth 
cup  sugar.  Beat  well  one  egg  and  add 
one  cup  milk ;  stir  into  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  and  add  three  tablespoons  melted 
shortening,  one-half  cup  well-drained 
pineapple  (crushed)  and  one-half  cup 
nuts.  Bake  in  a  greased  loaf  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  for  one  hour  or  until  done. 

JOHN  M.  R. 


Proper  Washing-  of  Gloves 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  leather 
gloves  cannot  be  washed.  This  is  true 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  depending  on  the 
way  the  leather  is  tanned. 

Before  attempting  to  wash  your  leather 
gloves  be  sure  they  are  the  washable  kind. 
Most  washable  gloves  are  stamped  “wash¬ 
able”  on  the  inside ;  otherwise  the  sales¬ 
person  should  tell  you. 

Wash  gloves  when  the  signs  of  dirt  first 
appear  for  if  the  dirt  is  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  imbedded,  it  often  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  without  spoiling  the  finish  of  the 
gloves  themselves. 

Gloves,  except  chamois  and  doeskin, 
should  be  washed  on  the  hands.  These 
two  leathers,  however,  become  so  soft 
when  wet  that  often  the  stitching  be¬ 
comes  pulled  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
glove.  Wash  these  gloves  by  working 
them  around  gently  in  the  suds  bath  and 
then  in  the  rinse. 

Prepare  lukewarm  suds  of  pure  mild 
soap  flakes.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  important  because  both  hot  and 
cold  water  have  a  stiffening  effect  upon 
leather.  Put  the  gloves  on  and  wash  by 
gently  rubbing  the  sudsy  water  and  hands 
together  as  though  washing  your  hands 
when  they  were  quite  dirty.  If  you  no¬ 
tice  any  particularly  soiled  spots,  put 
your  wet  fingers  into  the  box  and  take 
out  a  few  dry  flakes,  and  gently  rub  the 
flakes  onto  these  soiled  portions. 

Remove  the  gloves  by  rolling  them  from 
the  wrist  down.  Never  pull  wet  gloves 
by  the  finger  tips.  This  is  a  sure  way 
to  tear  them.  Rinse  them  while  off  your 
hands  in  three  or  more  lukewarm  waters 
until  all  the  soap  is  removed.  Then  roll 
them  in  a  turkish  towel  and  press  the 
roll  for  a  minute  or  so  to  remove  the  ex¬ 
cess  moisture.  Immediately  unroll.  If 
they  remain  rolled  in  towel,  streaks  may 
occur.  Blow  into  the  gloves  to  puff  them 
into  shape  and  pull  the  fingers  gently. 

Dry  in  a  good  breeze  away  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  away  from  the 
stove  or  radiator,  or  any  other  excessive 
heat.  The  sun  may  fade  the  colors  and 
the  extreme  heat  turns  the  glove  stiff. 
Either  lay  them  on  a  flat  surface  to  dry, 
or  snap  them  onto  the  line.  If  there  is 
any  unfast  trimming  on  the  back  of  the 
glove,  insert  tissue  paper  so  the  dye  will 
not  stain  the  rest  of  the  glove.  When 
the  gloves  are  almost  dry,  gently  but 
firmly  stretch  the  leather  between  the 
fingers,  thus  restoring  the  original  soft¬ 
ness. 

Fabric  gloves  are  washed  exactly  the 
same  way  except  that  they  do  not  need 
to  be  softened  by  stretching  them  between 
the  fingers.  *  G.  A,  E. 


Thrill  to  this  90 -Mile 
Motor  Tour  Through 

GLACIER  PARK 


Crossing  the 
Continental  Di¬ 
vide  at  Logan  Pass 
in  Glacier  National 
Park 


#  Rugged  mountain  region  of  unsurpassed  grandeur  .  .  . 
250  glacier-fed  lakes  of  romantic  beauty  ...  60  glaciers 
. .  .  flower-filled  valleys !  Through  this  glorious  region  which 
is  Glacier  National  Park  winds  the  Going-to-the-Sun  High¬ 
way,  lifting  itself  over  the  Continental  Divide  at  Logan  Pass, 
called  the  “Top  of  the  World.”  This  is  one  feature  you’ll 
want  to  enjoy  when  you  vacation  at  Glacier  National  Park. 

THE  VACATION  GATEWAY 
to  AMERICA’S  WONDERLANDS 

From  Glacier  Park  you  can  travel  on  the  Great  Northern 
through  the  scenic  Pacific  Northwest ...  to  Spokane,  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Portland,  Vancouver,  Victoria.  Direct  connections 
to  Alaska  Canadian  Rockies,  California. 

PERSONALLY  ESCORTED  TOURS  AT  LOW  COST 


Personally  escorted  tours  and  special  low  rates  enable 
you  to  enjoy  a  magnificent  travel  vacation  into  the  Pacific 
Northwest  at  most  reasonable  costs  this  year.  Tour  experts 
attend  to  all  details  for  you.  You  simply  relax  and  enjoy 

every  minute  of  the  entire  tour  planned 
for  your  personal  pleasure. 


WRITE- 


See  your  local  railway  ticket  agent,  or 
write  M.  M.  Hubbert,  General  Eastern  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  Great  Northern  Railway,  595 
Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 


TRAVEL  ON  THE  EMPIRE  BUILDER 

FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 

GREAT  NORTHERN  Railway 

Between  CHICAGO  •  ST.  PAUL  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SPOKANE 
SEATTLE  •  TACOMA  •  PORTLAND 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  for  FREE  Literature 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  giving  complete  information  about 
the  1938  Rural  New-Yorker  Scenic  Tour.  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Tour  Director,  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Sti’eet,  New  York  City. 

'Name  . . . 

R.F.D.  or  Street  . 

City  . State  . 
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OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED 


□  CKIM  CY  I  \#  A  K1  I  A  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  from  a  breeder 

“  C  I”  I”  Jit”  rA  I ^1  8  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania 

_ _ _ _ ... _  Department  of  Agriculture  and  P.I/OOD  SAMPLE 

IJTATK  SUPER  VI  SED  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Tube  Agglutination 

”  *  ”  1  >• ,v  *  •  «  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  “Big  Type,”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs” .  $8.00—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  WHITE  LEGHORNS— No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  9.00—100 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  WHITE  ROCKS  “True  to  Type” .  8.50—100 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  R.  I.  REDS  “None  Better” .  8.50—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  NEW  H AMPSH I  RES  —  No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  10.00—100 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  “No  Leghorns” .  6.75—100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “9500  Accurate” .  11.75—100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  Accurate” .  7.75 — 100 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS  —  Direct  from  Gove  &  Cobb . . .  9.50—100 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS  —  All  Barred  Color .  9.00—100 

NOW  f—  Buy  Sexed  Chicks  With  Confidence 

95%  Accuracy  guaranteed.  In  order  to  supply  our  many  customers  with  guaranteed  SEXED 
CHICKS,  we  now  use  the  Gentle  Methods  by  graduates  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Sexing 
Association.  You  can  be  absolutely  sure  when  you  order  sexed  chicks  from  our  hatchery. 
Breeders  used  in  the  special  mating  Leghorns  listed  below  are  Gasson  and  Leader  Strain, 
choice  birds,  from  Pens  that  do  not  show  a  single  B.  W.  D.  Reactor. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ACCURATE  $16-100  Cockerels,  $2.00-100 
MATING  ^VH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  ACCURATE  $18-100  Cockerels,  S2.50-100 

Send  le  a  chicle,  bal.  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Add  'Ac  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  R.  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA.  “Largest  State  Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pa” 


it's  FREE 


TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  YEAR  ROUND  PROFITS  WITH 

wolf;  FARMERS'  FRIEND  ICHICKS 

Get  this  big  new  guide  book  and  Calendar-Cat¬ 
alog  . . .  it's  packed  with  facts  you  should  know. 

It  tells  why  Wolf  Breeders  are  under  APA  inspec¬ 
tion  . . .  why  they  are  bloodtested . . . 

CJO  9(1  and  why  they  are  bred  for  big  Egg 
production.  11  Profitable  breeds  at 
moneysaving  prices,  by  ordering 
now.  Send  for  WOLF'S  Big  Guide 
Book  and  Calendar  Catalog  today. 

Write  Box  5, 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Get  this 
WOLF 
GUIDE  BOOK 

AND 

CALENDAR 

CATALOG 


PER 

100 

UP 


MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

f\WT  BRED  for  size  and  egg  production 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  &  THURS.— 100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid. 

Large  Type  English  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets . 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns . 

S-  C.  It.  I.  Reds,  Bar.,  Bed-Rock  Cross.  W.  Rocks.  W.  Wyan.,  B.  Minorca; 
S.  C.  Anconas,  Buff  Bocks.  Wh.  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Beds . 


100 

ouu 

IUU0 

$13.00 

$65.00 

$130 

6.50 

32.50 

65 

i  7.00 

35.00 

70 

8.50 

42.50 

85 

i  10.00 

50.00 

100 

6.00 

30.00 

60 

5.50 

27.50 

55 

Day-Old  Leg.  Cockerels . $2-100:  Light  Mixed . 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for  Cash  Prices  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  BOXRR,  TM0AELH, ST E  R  V  IUJe! ’  PA. 


PROVE 

Mating  A 


VALUE i 


(Chicks  from  yearling  liens) 

Leghorns  $6.50  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $7.50 
_  -  «•  A  A  (Chicks  from  2  and  3-year  hens) 

Mating  AA  Leghorns  $8.00  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $9.00 
Official  Blood-Tested  Catalog  free.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


CARLE  POULTRY  FRRIH  ■  mVEBStOUJtl,  PR. 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 
FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FBEE  CATALOG.  EVEBY  EGG  PRO- 
DUCED  ON  OUR  OWN  PABM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms. 

Now  10%  Discount  on  A11  Orders  Booked  Three  Weeks  Ahead 


sd. 

Per- 

-50 

100" 

500 

1000 

.  each) .  .$3.75 

$7.00 

$33.00 

$65.00 

4.25 

8.00 

38.00 

75.00 

4.75 

9.00 

43.00 

85.00 

42c 

each, 

,  $40 

per  100 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  May  2,  5,  9.  12.  16.  19.  23.  26.  30.  Official  Penna.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  e 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.25 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  .  4.75 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

-  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  ====== 

From  Free  Range  Flock*.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS . $12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS . 9.00  45.00  90.00 

Day  Old  W.  Cockerels  $2.50-100:  $12.50-500:  $25-1000.  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  —  BOX  R,  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOQD-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  i—  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  nV?Sinf7nri 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00  WMpMipGf 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX.  R.  I.  REDS  (Parmenter  Strain) .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

HEAVY  MIXED .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Large  Type  English  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.)  $13-100:  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.95-100. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  FBEE. 
SMITH'S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


WEADER'S  hi -quality  blood -tested  chicks 


All  Breeders  Carefully  culled  and  Blood-tested.  Safe  arrival  of  Chicks  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from 
advertisement  or  write  for  Circular.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500 

White,  Buff  or  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.73  $6.95  $33.50 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks,  B.  I.  &  N.  H.  Beds.  Wh.  Wyand. .  Buff  Orps .  3.98  7.45  36.00 

Assorted . $5.95-100.  White  and  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas . .  4.73  8.95  43.50 

WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Inc.  Box  R  McCLURE,  PA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  **  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feed  for  Poultry  Profits 

Feed  the  growing  stock  for  it  is  that 
stock  that  will  produce  the  birds  that 
will  be  bringing  in  the  profits  in  the 
months  to  come.  Good  breeding  is  of  great 
importance  in  selecting  stock,  but  at  this 
stage  in  the  chick’s  life  there  is  nothing 
that  cian  be  done  to  Correct  any  deficiency 
due  to  breeding.  The  poultry nian  has  al¬ 
ready  had  his  chance  to  work  with  those 
factors  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  remedy 
any  mistake  that  has  been  made  in 
selecting  stock. 

However,  poor  feeding  practices  can 
ruin  high  quality  stock,  just  as  good  feed¬ 
ing  and  good  management  practices  will 
cause  even  the  poorest  stock  to  respond. 
By  good  feeding  practices  I  mean  not 
only  the  type  of  feed  used  but  also  the 
methods  used  in  feeding.  The  modern 
poultryiman  is  not  only  content  to  give  his 
birds  all  that  they  can  eat ;  he  wants  to 
know  the  constituents  of  the  feed,  and 
their  effects  upon  the  birds  growth.  Scien¬ 
tists  have  been  able  to  tell  him  this  and 
the  up-to-the-minute  poultryman  is  using 
these  facts  for  their  utmost  worth. 

When  the  young  chicks  go  into  their 
range  shelters  at  the  age  of  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  age  they  are  usually  consuming 
about  equal  parts  of  mash  and  grain.  From 
then  on  it  is  good  practice  'to  increase 
the  amount  of  m'ash  fed  in  proportion  to 
the  grain  for  it  is  the  mash  that  pushes 
the  birds  along  and  causes  them  to  make 
the  desired  growth.  Some  farmers  give 
chicks  a,  good  start  in  life  and  then  turn 
theiii  out  on  range  to  “rough  it,”  a  sort 
of  letting  them  live  on  sunshine  and  air. 
The  best  method  of  feeding  can  be 
stated  in  very  simple  terms.  Let  the 
birds  eat  all  that  they  can.  And  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  economize  on  the  quality 
of  the  feed.  The  better  the  stock  is  fed 
the  better  the  pullet  will  lay  and  'the  better 
the  figures  will  show  up  in  the  account 
book.  Only  eight  pounds  of  feed  are  re¬ 
quired  bo  raise  a  pullet  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  period,  so  that  the  extra  dividends 
realized  from  quality  feeding  in  the  form 
of  better  pullets  over  a  poorly  balanced 
and  un'adapted  ration  are  truly  amazing 
when  figured  ouit  ait  the  cost  per  unit. 

A  good  idea  is  not  to  let  the  birds 
“scratch”  for  their  scratch  but  to  feed 
the  scratch  in  hoppers  for  it  as  impossible 
to  keep  the  feed,  if  it  is  thrown  on  the 
ground  or  the  floor,  from  being  contamin¬ 
ated  with  disease  organisms  or  dirty  in¬ 
digestible  litter. 

The  growing  bird  needs  minerals  for 
bone  growth,  particularly  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  about  twice  as  much  of  the 
first  as  the  latter.  The  ordinary  mash  will 
contain  enough  phosphorus  to  fill  the  birds 
requirements  but  for  the  other,  calcium, 
a  supplement  to  the  mash  is  needed.  This 
may  easily  be  supplied  to  the  flock  by  the 
addition  of  ground  limestone,  oyster  shells 
or  any  other  good  source  of  calcium 
carbonate. 

For  variety  and  to  supply  iron  and 
certain  other  minerals  and  vitamins  to 
the  birds  it  is  usually  a  good  idea  to  feed 
some  green  stuff.  Lawn  clippings,  green 
alfalfa,  gi’een  clover  or  well  cured  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay  are  useful. 

Another  source  of  vitamin  D.  essential 
for  the  birds  when  the  conditions  are  such 
that  they  do  not  receive  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sunshine,  is  cod  liver  oil.  If 
sufficient  amounts  of  that  vitamin  are  not 
present,  the  birds  will  succumb  to  a  leg 
weakness,  rickets  and  to  an  improper  bone 
development.  If  the  birds  are  allowed  out¬ 
doors  in  the  sunshine  they  will  receive 
enough  of  the  vitamin  but  chicks  raised 
indoors  need  the  element  added  to  their 
nations  (as  even  window  glass  will  not  let 
the  beneficial  rays  enter  the  coops. 

Plenty  of  cool  fresh  water  should  be  avail¬ 
able  (to  the  stock  at  all  times.  Neither  feed 
alone  nor  water  alone  will  raise  chicks 
but  a  combination  of  the  two,  with  good 
manta gement  practices  by  a  good  poultry- 
man  will  result  in  a  pullet  that  will  cause 
figures  iu  the  account  book  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  owner.  E.  c. 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN^ 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 

TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MV  MASHES 


Let‘‘FAUNlLIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack:  trial  size  25c:  to  Dept.  R. 

413  N.Orianna  St. 

Pa. 


Henry  A.  Fischel.lnc.^i^te 


Leghorns-l(eds-Rocks -Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires-HallcrossCCroAmD  Chicks 


m 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W.  D.)  v 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  of  one  of  the  six  NewEngland  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. • 


“WELL  BRFI) /  "'WELL  BREEDERS 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  eludes  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Vent  Trouble 

Well  I’ve  had  the  same  trouble  as  F. 
M.  with  Leghorns  about  laying  but  the 
egg  vent  came  out  instead  of  bleeding. 
I  put  cod-liver  oil  on  their  mash  every 
night  after  dark,  so  they  would  get  it  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  took  a  bot¬ 
tle  with  a  screw  top,  put  a  hole  in  the 
top  and  through  it  dropped  the  oil  on 
the  mash — just  like  one  would  sprinkle 
clothes.  J.  B. 


A  1,000-Egg  Hen 

“Red,”  as  she  is  known  in  the  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  contest,  laid  her  1,000th  egg 
April  24.  She  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
R.  I.  Red  hen  to  make  this  record  in  an 
official  contest.  She  is  nearly  five  years 
old,  weighs  seven  pounds,  and  is  owned 
by  Globus  Poultry  Farm,  of  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Contest  Supervisor  Platt  figures  that 
the  eggs  produced  would  weigh  about  132 
pounds. 


CfiedleAs  yqMedj  Chfoc  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.) . $13.00  $65.00  $130 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns. .  6.50  32.50  65 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  E.  I.  Beds _  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2-100.  Heavy  Mix.  $6.50-100. 
All  chicks  hatched  from  2  to  4  yr.  old  breeders.  Every 
breeder  bloodtested.  Post  Pd.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
cat.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  care- 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
IS  from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
kY*  isf action  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  COD  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.00  $29.50  $58 

White  &  Barred  P.  Bocks .  6.25  30.50  60 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  6.50  31.50  61 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  26.00  50 

Large  Type  Sexed  Legs  (90%  guar.  1.13.50  67.50  135 
Leg.  Cockerels  $2-100.  29  Yrs.  Hatching  Experience. 

W.  A.  LA UVER,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


«£lULfH  FARMf  CHKK/LS 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 

ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  _ 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns. $3. 50  $6.50  $31.75  $60 

S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns. . .  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks....  4.00  7.50  36.25  70 

B.  I.  Beds  or  New  Hampshires..  4.00  7.50  36.25  70 

Black  or  White  Giants .  4.75  9.00  43.75  85 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes. .  4.00  7.50  36.25  70 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CrfHOA  CgOMCgUSk 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Eng.  Leg.  Sexed  Pullets  (90%  guar. )$  13.00  $65.00  $130 

S.  C.  Large  English  Leghorns .  6.50  32.50  65 

Bar..  W.  Box,  W.  Wyan.  tk  B.l.  Beds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Beds  &  White  Minorcas. . . .  8.00  40.00  80 

H.  Mix.  $6.:  Day  Old  Leg.  Cockerels..  $2.-100.  All 
Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  &  actual  photos  of  our  entire  P.  F.  Hatch¬ 
er}'  Plant.  The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 
Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner.  Box  30,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

GRAYBILL’S  [I1™! 

Hatched  in  Elec.  Incubators  —  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00-100 

Sexed  Pullets  95%  guar.  $12.00-100;  Cockerels  $1.95-100 
Write  for  1938  circular.  100  500  1000 

R.  X.  Reds.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60 

We  Pay  Postage  —  Order  Direct  from  This  Advt. 

100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL.  Box  I.  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

^  Sandy  Knoll  Chicks 

’  Parent  Stock  Carefully  Culled — Large  Type. 
Bred  to  Lay  Large  Eggs  100 

Bar.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds . $6.50 

„  N.  H.  Reds.... $7:  S.  C.  W.  Leg....  6.00 
Asst’d,  $5.75:  100%  del.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY. 
C.  M.  Lauver  &  Son,  Box  73.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

*  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Foundation  from 
Breeders  with  official  rec- 
B  ords  UP  to  274  eggs  each. 

“3SSS  CHICKS:  $6.50-100. 

SEXED  PULLETS:  $13- 
100  Postpaid.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  6,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

r mrve  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED 
V.nl^.lV9  STOCK.  (BWD)  Antigen  Te*t 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns... $6. 00  $30.00  $60.00 
White  &  Barred  Bocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FBEE  CATALOG. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

CLOVERDALE CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $6.00-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  S.  C.  Beds .  6.50-100 

N.  H.  Beds.  White  Wyandottes .  7.00-100 

Buff  Orps.  &  Buff  Minorcas .  7.00-100 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested)  Mixed .  6.00-100 

CLOYD  NIEMOND,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

,  .  MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

&>  )  Bar.  Se  Wh.  Bocks.  $7-100:  N.  Hamp.,  $7.50: 

W.  Leghorns.  $6.50;  Mix.  $6.  Safe  del.  Post’pd. 

M.  F.  NIATTERN,  R.  S  Beavor  Springs,  Pa. 
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Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  ° 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALK  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  Wk»t  30th  Strkkt,  New  York 
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"  HUBBARD'S  ^ 

(PlufiMBhKl 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


This  year,  lay  the  foundation  for  real  poultry 
profits.  Get  Hubbard  chicks — direct  from  the 
breeding  source — from  parents  that  have 
made  good.  Strong,  vigorous,  disease-free 
chicks  — with  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  They  grow  fast, 
mature  early,  lay  well  and  live 
under  continuous  heavy  lay¬ 
ing.  Try  a  flock.  Compare. 

Write. 

Hubbard  Farms 

BOX  1205,  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WHITLOCK 


*10. 


PER 

100 

$6.’ 


I 


BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING....***"  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


TOLMAH 


REDUCED  Chick  PRICES 


For  Early  Summer  and  Fall  Hatched  Chicks. 
All  chicks  hatched  from  B.  W.  D.  Tested 
Flocks.  These  prices  in  effect  beginning  May  23. 

White  Leghorns  1  $6.50  per  100 


Barred  Hocks 
White  Bocks 


500  or  more 


White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  Beds 


)  $6.00  per  100 


Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Giants,  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  Partridge  Rocks,  9c  each. 

$1.00  books  your  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Sent 
Prepaid.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog 
free,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  88,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


.  CLEAR 

SPRING  CHICKSl 

m 

r  i 

7W 

Large  Type 
Leglwrn  Pi 

■ru%  Till  irrii  ell 

Fiiiglish  Sex  100  500  1000 

illets  (05%). $13.00  $65.00  $130 
>crh  orris _ ...  6.50  32.50  65 

2.00 

10.00 

20 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

7.50 

37.50 

75 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels........  2.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Books.  B.  I.  Beds... 

N.  H.  Beds  &  Bed-Bocks  Cross -  ---- 

White  &  Black  Minorcas. . .  7.0U  -  - - 

Heavy  Mix  $6.-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100% 
live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or  COD.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 

Mi™  ISI8  5KtoS?I?Y.  Ea*rl““ 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner.  Box  49,  McAllsterville,  Pa 


SPECIAL 

Three  weeks  old  large  selected  chicks  $18-100. 
Second  grade  $12-100.  Also,  largo  egg.  fast¬ 
growing  MON  IDEAL  CHICKS.  100%  Pullonun 
Clean,  guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  circular,  prices. 

MON 

Route  7, 


IDEAL 

Norwich,  Conn. 


LAUVER’S  pofualrtmry 

Parent  Stock  Bloodtested  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

liar.  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Reds . . . 6.50 

N.  II.  Rods . $7:  Assorted . 5.75 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

E.  L.  Lauver’*  Poultry  Farm,  Bx.  D.  McAlistervilie.  Pa. 

HUSKY  tbels0t°edd  CHICKS 

Large  Typo  White  Leghorns . $6-50- 100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds . . . $7.00-  00 

New  Hampshires,  W.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orp .  7.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed . $6.-100.  Safe  Delivery  Prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Iiri  W  A  r*  AT  1/0  It  pays  to  Buy  Quality 
||  I’  I  I  It  rllLlij  Chicks.  Wh.  &  Bid.  Rox 
iiiiijiiV  i  New  Hamps-  $7.50. 

Wli.  Giants  $8.  Wh.  &  Brown  Legs.  $6.50.  H.  Mix  $6. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  Postman.  Circular  Free.  KOCH’S 
FARM  HATCHERY,  Box  2,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

i  ULSH’S  Quality  Chicks 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  W.  Wyand.,  W. 
Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  $7-100:  Bar.  Rocks.  Buff 
Orps.,  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  $6.50-100.  Heavy  Mix, 
$6.  Postage  Paid.  100%  live  del.  guaranteed. 

ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Back  to  Nature  With 
Chickens 

On  March  29,  our  25  baby  chicks  from 
the  home  of  “The  Hen  of  the  Year”  ar¬ 
rived  by  parcel  post,  all  safe  and  sound, 
announcing  their  own  arrival  with  loud 
and  plaintive  cheepings.  I  counted  and 
fed  them  at  once,  and  gave  them  water 
in  a  very  shallow  tin.  They  ate  a  little 
of  the  rolled  oats,  and  a  few  drank  some 
water,  and  then  I  put  them  in  a  big 
pasteboard  box  by  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
covered  them  with  a  soft,  old,  woolen 
scarf.  No  doubt  the  warmth  was  very 
grateful  to  them  for  they  quieted  down 
and  made  no  more  trouble.  Four  times 
I  fed  and  watered  them  that  day  and  at 
night  they  were  left  in  the  warm  kitchen. 

Early  the  next  morning,  hardly  day¬ 
light,  the  chicks  were  put  with  a  big 
Plymouth  Rock  hen  which  had  been  sit¬ 
ting  for  a  week  or  more.  She  mothered 
them  at  once  and  then  we  shut  them  in  a 
metal  coop  on  the  barn  floor,  giving  them 
little  liberty  during  the  first  few  days. 
Four  or  five  times  a  day  they  would  be 
let  out  on  the  barn  floor  for  a  little 
while  for  food  and  drink  and  exercise, 
but  very  soon  the  old  mother  hen  would 
go  back  in  the  coop  and  hover  the  chicks 
and  then  we  would  fasten  them  in.  The 
only  reason  we  did  this  was  to  protect 
the  chicks  from  cats  and  rats.  As  soon 
as  they  were  stronger  we  gave  them  the 
freedom  of  the  barn  floor,  and  then  in 
about  a  week  one  bright  sunny  day  they 
were  put  out  in  the  dooryard  for  a  few 
hours,  and  soon  every  day  unless  it 
rained  or  was  very  cold.  They  still  spend 
the  night  in  the  metal  coop  with  the 
mother  hen,  but  soon  they  will  be  seek¬ 
ing  a  low  roosting  place.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  feed  where  they  can  get  it,  and  a 
drinking  place,  also  a  rolling  place  in 
sand.  Besides  the  abundance  of  green 
growing  food  on  the  range,  and  insects 
and  seeds  aplenty,  the  chicks  have  had 
corn,  cracked  in  a  small  hand  mill  fresh 
every  day,  and  a  small  amount  of  rolled 
oats.  After  the  garden  was  fitted  they 
roamed  over  the  freshly  turned  earth, 
evidently  finding  insects  to  their  liking. 
After  the  garden  is  planted,  we  shall 
have  to  keep  them  out. 

On  April  29,  just  a  month  later,  their 
average  weight  was  eight  ounces. 

There  are  22  or  the  original  25  chick¬ 
ens  surviving,  three  having  been  killed 
accidently.  Two  were  stepped  upon,  and 
one  committed  suicide  by  entangling  its 
head  in  a  long  feather,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  discovered  the  chicken  dangling 
from  the  old  mother  hen.  The  hen  has 
kept  the  chicks  warm  and  dry,  provided 
food  and  exercise,  and  protected  them 
from  natural  enemies.  It  was  a  very 
large  family  for  one  hen  to  care  for,  and 
they  are  all  hardy  and  full  of  life,  show¬ 
ing  exceptional  vitality.  It  has  not  been 
a  new  experiment  with  us,  and  we  ex¬ 
pected  these  results,  and  are  ordering 
this  week  25  more  chicks  for  another 
sitting  hen.  We  do  think,  however,  that 
we  have  been  more  than  usually  fortunate 
in  raising  so  large  a  brood.  F.  J.  F. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


Summer  Poultry  Meeting 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’ 
Council  and  others  interested  in  poultry 
will  meet  at  Cornell  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  June  23-24  for  a  business  man¬ 
agement  conference.  The  general  theme 
of  the  conference  is  the  situation  facing 
egg  and  poultry  auction  associations 
which  have  thousands  of  members  in  the 
13  States. 

The  first  day,  June  23,  will  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  co-operative  egg  and 
poultry  associations,  based  on  recommen¬ 
dations  from  a  study  by  John  J.  Scanlon 
and  R.  W.  Lennartson  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Speakers  from 
the  several  States  will  lead  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Co-operation  Among  Co-opera¬ 
tives,”  and  “What  Is  Being  Done  Now.” 

In  the  afternoon,  membership  relations 
and  problems  receive  attention.  Some  of 
the  topics  are :  Getting  members  out, 
making  them  want  to  come  back,  letters 
and  house  organs,  hauler-relationships, 
and  building  co-operative  memberships. 

On  Friday,  June  24,  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  starts  the  day,  in  which  national 
legislation,  pending  and  prospective,  will 
be  presented  by  Herbert  D.  Copeland, 
secretary  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council.  Next  comes  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  live  poultry,  emphasizing 
grades,  selling  policies,  co-operative  tur¬ 
key  marketing,  and  other  problems.  An¬ 
other  question  expected  to  arouse  in¬ 
terest  is  cutting  costs  of  insurance 
through  group  action. 

The  afternoon  is  devoted  to  “sales  out¬ 
lets  and  policies,”  and  discussion  will 
center  around  shifts  in  sales  techniques, 
large  buyers  as  auction  customers,  credit, 
marketing  other  products  by  auction,  job¬ 
bing,  cartoning  and  market  price  support. 
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All  From  Finest  Bloodtested  Stock 

Our  chicks  from  purebred  Bloodtested  Farm  Range  Flocks,  backed  by  Mr. 

Bieb’s  25  years’  Scientific  Breeding.  All  Flocks  are  super  culled,  Hogan- 
Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  premium  egg  records  and  Big,  Quick,  Matur¬ 
ing  Broilers.  There’s  none  better  at  any  price  for  profitable  commercial  poultry. 

We  have  One  Grade  Only — The  Best.  For  prompt  delivery  mail  your  order  now,  or  send  for 
our  New  Poultry  Book,  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  All  Prices  Prepaid. 


BIG  SUMMER  DISCOUNT 


90# 


,  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
O  on  Sexed  Chicks 


S.  L.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds  . 
White,  Black  or  Buff  Minorcas 
White  Giants  (Large  Type)  - 


Non -Sexed 

Pullets 

Males 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

.  $6.90 

$10.40 

$7.40 

6.90 

10.40 

7.40 

6.40 

13.90 

2.90 

6.40 

13.90 

2.90 

7.90 

11.40 

7.40 

7.90 

14.90 

3.90 

8.40 

12.40 

10.40 

Per  1 00 :  N0N-SEXED— Heavy  Assorted  $6.40;  Light  Assorted  $5.40;  Heavy  and  Light  Assorted  $5.90; 

Mixed  Sexed,  All  Breeds,  both  sexes,  $4.90;  Special  Assorted,  $4.40.  Add  25o  to  all  orders  for  less  than,  100. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  132,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


warrEN '5 

-CERTmio  mm 


SAY  "WARREN" 
and  You  Say  Winner 

Both  words  mean,  the  same  thing  to  wise  chick 
buyers — assured  profits.  Nothing  “hit  or  miss” 
about  the  dependable  Warren,  strain — it  comes 
through  on  the  profit  side. 

“TOPS”  AT  TWO  CONTESTS 
One  J.  J.  Warren  Pen  is  among  the  three  top  B.  I. 
Red  Pens  at  Storrs;  another  holds  the  same  high 
position  at  Farmingdale. 

STATE  AWARDS  CONTRACT— 7TH  YEAR 
More  evidence  of  Warren  Quality  and  Warren  per¬ 
formance:  For  7th  consecutive  year,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  awards  Warren  contract  to  supply 
chicks  to  State  institutions. 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS,  Barred 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 
BABY  CHICKS  -  PULLETS.  All  Ages 
We  Set  Only  Eggs  from  Our  Own  Farms 
Only  Warren  Hens,  headed  by  Advanced  R.O.P. 
males  whose  dams  have  State-verified  records  of 
from  240  to  310  eggs,  averaging  24  to  30  ozs.  per 
dozen.  Qualify  as  breeders. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  &, 
REDUCED  MAY  PRICES 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20.  North  Brookfield.  Mass.  I 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


STEELMAN’S  HI-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Day  old  and  Started  Chicks 

N.  H.  Reds  averaged  257  eggs,  White  Leg¬ 
horns  over  273  eggs,  at  Storr’s  Egg  Laying 
Contest.  All  popular  breeds.  Also  Sexed 
Chicks.  Started  Chicks  2-3  weeks  old. 

"SEE  YOUR  CHICKS  BEFORE  YOU  BUY" 

“We  produce  every  chick  we  sell.”  Con¬ 
venient  monthly  terms  can  be  arranged. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  104,  Lansdale,  Penna. 

Branches:  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y,,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
West  Beading,  Pa. 


Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy — they  grow  fast,  feather  Quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


SPIZZERINKTUM 

These  success  factors  tell  the  story: 

Faster  uniform  growth  .  .  .  larger 
brown  eggs  .  .  .  low  layer  mortality 
and  longer  life.  35,000  Pullorum 
Spizzerinktum  Breeders.  Straight 
Hampshires  and  Chris-Cross  Barred 
brids.  Write  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON. 


HEW 

HAMPSHIRE 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

N.  H.  State  Accredited.  All  breeders  State  B.  W. 
D.  tested.  No  reactors!  Money  back  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Grand  Sweepstakes  Winner  1937  Con¬ 
cord  Show  both  eggs  and  chicks.  FBEE  CATALOG. 
Prices  attractive.  Write.  MELVIN  MOUL,  Brent- 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

with 

SUNSHINE  CHICKS 

16  Profitable  Breeds.  Bred  for  High 
Production;  Livability.  combined. 
A.  P.  A.  Inspected  —  Blood-tested  — 
14-day  livability  guarantee  —  Low 
Prices.  Get  complete  facts  on  $500 
chick  contest.  FREE  CATALOG. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES 

Box  332  Corydon,  Ind. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electric  Hatched — Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 


Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  6.50  32.50  65 


2  &  3  yr.  old  free  range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  high  Quality  chicks.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


S  Chicks,  Pullorum  Tested.  Straight  & 
Cross  Breeds,  $8.  &  up.  Sexed  if 
desired.  Ducks.  15c:  Poults,  45c.  Started  Chicks. 

BECK’S  U.S.  APPROVED  HATCHERY.  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


REDBI RD 


Still  in  Double  Lead  at 
New  York  State  Contest 

The  latest  report  shows  our  two  pens  at  Farming- 
dale  (N.  Y. )  still  leading  the  B.  I.  Bed  class  by  a 
margin  of  well  over  110  points.  Meantime,  our  pen 
at  Kingston,  B.  I.,  now  ranks  Third  High  Bed 
Pen.  Only  a  great  strain  could  turn  out  so  many 
high-ranking  birds:  we're  lots  more  at  home  that 
are  doing  just  as  well. 

Put  the  power  of  Bedbird  Farm  blood  back  of 
your  poultry  project  and  make  it  pay  bigger  and 
Quicker  profits. 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

98%  Livability 


Guaranteed 
First  4  Weeks 

On  All  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
61,000  BREEDERS  ■  100%  PULLORUM  FREE 
Official  Mass.  Agglutination  Test — Not  one  reactor 

r  H  I  r  If  C  STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS, 
V  n  ■  W  IV  3  ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 

Prices  sharply  reduced  May  15th. 

Write  for  large  FREE  Catalog  and  May  Prices 

REDBIRD  FARM,  „,eR^m7«.sS. 


OSS  'Jarm 


X.  Reds 

BIG,  PEPPY,  HUSKY  CHICKS 
FROM  CONTEST-WINNING  STRAIN 

“Bigger  and  more  full  of  life  for  their  age,” . 
writes  delighted  customer.  Same  blood  as  pen  I 
that  hung  up  all-time  record  at  N.  Y.  State! 
Contest.  Farmingdale.  1936. 

DOWN  GO  OUR  PRICES,  May  15th  —  Your  I 
chance  to  get  a  bargain  in  quality  Chicks  from 
a  famous  strain.  Start  a  May  brood. 

Straight  R.  I.  RED  —  MOSS-CROSS.  Barred 
Write  for  folder  and  Price  List. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?’ MASS. 


Straight  R.  I.  REDS 
ROCK-RED  Barred  Cross 

Mass.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free. 

CHICKS,  Day-Old  and  Started. 

PULLETS,  all  ages,  imm.  delivery. 

YOUNG  CAPONS,  a  Wegatepa 

specialty.  _ _ 

2,000  birds  on  B.  O.  P.  .  .  .  Breeding  program  in¬ 
cludes  Longevity,  Progeny  Testing  and  Breeding  on 
a  Family  Basis.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


ALGER  CHICKS 


REDS  &  CROSS  direct  From  a  BREEDER,  not 
a  hatchery/  stock  100%  Pull-  .  p£p 

104 

QUANTITY  REDUCTION 

Brockton,  Mass. 


orum  free;95%Livabilitysuar- 
antee.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3 


Since  1931  Won  9  Contests 


High  5  Contest  Pens  1936;  again  1937. 

E.  B.  PflRMENTER,  sas 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York. 
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99%  TO  100%  LIVABILITY 


KCS* 

COD 

LIVER 

OIL 


VITAMIN 


CONCENTRATE 


reports  JVIonrOC  C.  BclfocOCk.,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

who  gives  much  credit  to  NOPCO  XX 


Nineteen  carefully  selected  breed¬ 
ing  flocks  supply  the  hatching 
eggs  used  by  Babcock’s  Hatchery. 
“All  of  the  birds  fed  on  feeds  contain¬ 
ing  NOPCO  XX  are  producing  by  far 
the  best  hatches  and  the  nicest 
chicks,”  says  Mr.  Babcock,  who  has 
been  getting  75%  to  88%  hatchability 
this  year.  “Unfortunately  for  us  and 
their  owners,  the  birds  fed  on  mash 
not  containing  NOPCO  XX  have 
been  hatching  50-55%.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  me  highly  important  that 
poultrymen  demand  feeds  containing 
NOPCO  XX  for  their  flocks.  Also 
when  buying  chicks  I  feel  they  should 
demand  chicks  from  parent  stock  fed 
NOPCO  XX.” 

*  *  * 

High  hatchability — rapid,  sound 
growth — freedom  from  rickets — low 
mortality  .  .  .  to  get  these  results 
adequate  Vitamins  A  &  D  are  neces¬ 
sary.  NOPCO  XX,  a  scientific  blend 
of  vitamin  concentrate  and  cod  liver 
oil,  supplies  Vitamins  A  &  D  in  ac- 


Monroe  C.  Babock  with  a  flock 
of  Babcock  Leghorn  pullets. 


curate,  guaranteed  amounts,  free 
from  the  variation  that  often  makes 
ordinary  oils  risky  and  expensive. 
That  is  why  so  many  of  the  country’s 
leading  poultrymen — like  Babcock’s 
Hatchery — insist  upon  NOPCO  XX 
in  all  their  mashes. 

It  pays  them  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Many  of  the  finest  mill-mixed 
mashes  contain  NOPCO  XX.  If  you 
mix  your  own  mash  or  have  it  mixed 
locally,  be  sure  that  NOPCO  XX 
is  included  at  recom¬ 
mended  levels. 

i/uL 


NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

1322  ESSEX  STREET,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


-it- with- 

Easily,  steadily  raised  in  25  D 
Write  a  postcard,  set  our  Free 
OPENING  Picture  Book.  Why 
for  ordinary  trade  when  these 
luxury  national  markets  are 
open  for  all  the  SQUABS  yoi 
ship,  every  day  in  the  year,  at  LUXURY  prices?  Thou¬ 
sands  of  squabs  for  this  desirable  trade  wanted  daily. 
RICE  FARM.  205  Howard  St..  MELROSE,  MASS. 


GUARANTEED  AS  mEDDV  DN I  rniri/c 
REPRESENTED  vHeKKI  HILL  Ullllld 


21  years  of  Bx-eeding  for  Better  and  Larger  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $  6.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  95%  guaranteed .  14.00 

Cockerels, ...  .$2.50  per  100;  Heavy  Assorted....  6.00 
Bar.  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 


Breeders  tested  B.  W.  I>.  Order  direct.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE,  Prop.  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BANKER’S  Ju'f'Ll'fs 

from  carefully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders. 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Christie  Strains,  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  3c  each.  Write — 

Goodftox  Poultry  Farm  DaEnas!me,nN*rY. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  10O 

AVhite  Leghorns  .  $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.25 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


IiimiuiiiiimiiiimiiuiiiiiHiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiHiiiHiitiiHiHiiiiiiiiHiimii 
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EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 

iiiiiuiitifHiiimiHiiimiminiiitHiitmHiiiHMHiHMiiniiimiiiiiiiiiHiHiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiifc 
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Big  Chicks  10,000  Weekly 


Bloodtested  —  Selected 
White,  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma, 
Sussex,  BufT  Minorca,  N.  H.  Bed. 
Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot. 
Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Rock. 


$7.95 


PER  100 


Dark  Cornish,  18c  ea.  Mixed— (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 
Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 
Order  from  advertisement  for  from  nt  delivery. 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  7,  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 

ELSASSER’S  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profits— All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
Elsasser’s  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

B.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65 

N  H.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 

- -  Write  for  Free  Catalog.  R.  W.  ELSASSER 

POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


RICHFIELD  HATCRERlffiS  cWcJ.’R 

100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  50  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  .$3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds -  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

H:  Mix.  .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Circular  furnished  upon  request.  Chicks  hatched  from 
healthy,  tested,  free-range  flocks.  Postage  Paid. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LEHMAN’S 


Large  Type 

.  „  ■  -  _  —  White  Leghorns 

AH  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test.  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs.  ..$6.00  $30.00  $60 

Wh.  &  Br.  Rooks .  6.50  32.50  65 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  del.  Post  Pd. 
Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 

Hens  Mated  with'  R.  O.  P.  Males.  We  buy  no  eggs 
SPECIAL  MATINGS,  $8-100:  SEXED  PULLETS,  $15- 
100.  Cockerels. $2- 100.  Also  Started  Chicks  Low  Prices. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


v  n  1 A  in  o  w  D  •  U  U  ioo 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Barred 
&  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wh.  Wyandottes. 
Heavy  Mixed  $5.50  a  100.  Prepaid.  100%  delivery. 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  MoCLURE,  PA. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS 


Write  for  list  of  our  customers  having  pullets  to  sell 
from  6  weeks  of  age  to  maturity. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


’C  Blood-tested  Barred,  Wh., 
^  Buff  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds  $7- 
100.  Wh.  Wyandottes  $7.50.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Big  Wh. 
Legs.  $6.50.  H.  Mix  $5.95.  PP.  Free  cir.  Wagner  Bros. 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ATT  PITT  T  fTC Chcterosis  day-old  sexed 
A  » chicks.  4000  guaranteed 
pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds.  Rocks, 
Crosses  Sex-Linked  every  week.  Catalog  Free! 

CHETEROSIS  CHICKS,  FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 


ALL  CHICKS  now  $6.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds.  White  Giants. 

S.  C.  Leghorns . $6.00:  Heavy  Mixed . $5.50 

100%  delivery.  C.  O.  D.  Pius  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY.  Rt.  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 

rilirKSl  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  7c:  N.  H.  Reds,  8c. 

from  my  State  Bloodtested  &  supervised 
flocks.  Also  Sexed  Chicks.  Cir.  Free,  Wm.  F.  Graham’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SU  RE-PROFIT  CHICKS—  BWD  Tested— N.  H.  Reds 
$7.50  per  100.  Barred  Rocks  &  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns 
$6.50.  Ducklings  &  Poults.  Will  ship  COD. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


CHICKS  and  PULLETS  —  Hanson  and  Special 
Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Browns.  Anconas.  Bar- 
redlRocks.  Sexed  if  desired.  6-10  wks.  Pullets. 
Big  Dis.  Low  prices.  BOS  HATCHERY.  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mleh. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  oil  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 


ing  April  28  : 

Leading  pens  are : 

White  Wyandottes — -  Eggs  Points 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery.  N.  Y...1632  1660 
New  Hampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 2278  2422 

James  H.  Horne,  N.  H . 2046  2156 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 1898  1926 

P.  S.  Davis  &  Son,  N.  H . 1869  1S44 

Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass _ 2293  2243 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  1 . 1988  1977 


Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn ....  1770  1S91 
R.  I.  Reds— 

Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass... 2386  2514 


E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 2352  2501 

.T.  ,T.  Warren,  Mass . 2209  2360 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  .T....2296  2348 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 2157  2309 

White  Leghorns — 


Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 2155  2254 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.. 2186  2224 
Wm  Mehrmann,  .Tr.,  N.  Y. .  .2209  2215 
Drvden  P.  &  B.  Farm,  Cal. .  .  2126  2209 
Dryden  P.  &  B.  Farm,  Cal... 2152  2199 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  week  ending  April  2S : 


The  leading  pens  are  : 

White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Sclmell  . 2072  2133 

Harry  A.  Sehnell  . 1S6S  1926 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns  . 1750  1769 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 1723  1818 

Jachim  Breeding  Farm  . 1685  1667 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns  . 1642  1704 

C.  T.  Darby . 1635  1632 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm  . 1777  1774 

Redbird  Farm  . 1766  1768 

Mount  Fair  Farm  . 1676  1684 

R.  L.  Wagemaker  . 1675  1741 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 1482  1554 

Y.  H.  Kirkup  . 1389  1407 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 1318  1365 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

William  R.  Speck  . 1542  1572 

Philip  S.  Davis  . 1166  12S6 

New  Hampshires — 

Eben  Wood  . 2029  1964 

Lamar  W.  Sexton . 1545  1579 

Crossbreeds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  . 1359  1365 

White  Wyandottes— 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm . 1086  1135 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


Flemington,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manager ;  phone  Flem¬ 
ington  242.  Egg  prices  May  6 : 

White  Eggs — 


Fancy,  extra  . 

. . .  $0.25%  @$0.28% 

Fancy,  medium  .... 

.  ..  .22% @ 

.27 

Grade  A,  extra  .... 

.  .  .  .24  @ 

-27% 

Grade  A,  medium  .  . 

.  .  .  .21  @ 

.25 

Pullets  . 

.  ..  .18%  @ 

■21% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra . 

.  .  .  $0.22% @i$0.27% 

Grade  A,  medium.  .  . 

.  ..  ,20%  @ 

.23 

Pullets . 

.  .  .  .17  @ 

•19% 

1,304  eases  sold. 


Avon,  Mass. 

Brockton  Co-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn., 
491  IV.  Main  St.  Egg  prices  May  5  : 


Brown  Eggs — 
Specials,  large  .... 

Specials,  medium  .  . 

..  .21  %@  .22 

Extras,  large  . 

\ .  .25 

Extras,  medium  .... 

..  .20%  @  .20% 

Pullets . 

.18 

White  Eggs — 

Specials,  large  . 

Specials,  medium  .  . 

•20% 

1,280  cases  sold. 

• 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks  County  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn;  auc¬ 
tions,  Monday  and  Thursday,  1  P.  M. 
Egg  prices  May  5  : 

Fancy,  large . $0.24  @$0.28 

Fancy,  medium . 211/4@  -24% 

Extras,  large . 24  @  .26% 

Extras,  medium . 20%  @  .23% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . $0.22  @$0.24% 

Fancy,  medium . 19 %@  -23% 

845  cases  sold. 


IIightstown,  N.  J. 

Egg  Auction  Market ;  sales,  Monday 
and  Thursday,  10  A.  M.;  Charles  Kings- 
land,  manager.  Prices  May  5  : 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  extra . $0.25  @$0.27% 

Fancy,  medium . 21  %@  .23% 

*Grade  A,  extra . 24  @  .27% 

Grade  A,  medium . 21% @  .23% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra . $0.24  @$0.25% 

Grade  A.  medium . 20  @  .24 

593  cases  sold. 


May  24,  1938 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhodes’  letter  will  no  doubt  be  of  ut¬ 
most  interest  to  poultry  raisers  who  have 
liad  serious  losses  raising  baby  chicks. 
Read  her  experience  in  her  own  words : 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  chicks, 
when  hut  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by 
the  dozens.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chicken 
business.  Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for 
a  50c  box  of  Walko  Tablets.  They’re 
just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks 
free  from  disease.  I  raised  700  thirfty, 
healthy  chicks  and  never  lost  a  single 
chick  after  the  first  dose.” — Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhodes,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 
at  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
er.  Give  them  in  all  drinking  water  from 
the  time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell.  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others 
who  depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after 
year  in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  entirely  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  prompt¬ 
ly  if  you  don’t  find  them  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  can  n.ot  supply  you. 
Price  50e  and  $1.00. 


vv  ttuixnn  nc.mc.ui  UUIVlrANY 

Dept.  692,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  500  1000 

Largo  TVpe  English  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Sexed  Leghorns  Pullets  (90%)  guar. )..  13.00  65.00  130 
Br.  &  W.  Bks..  R.I.  Beds, ltd. -Rlc.  Cross  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  NLixed.  $6.00-100.  Sexed  Leg.  Cockerels,  $2.00-100. 
100%  live  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  circular  giving  the  facts 
of  our  breeders  and  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

From  Selected  Blood-Tested  Flocks. 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7  50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.25  4  00  7  50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets .  3.75  6.50  12.00 

I  White  leghorn  Cockerels .  1.25  2.00  3  00 

100%  Live  Delivery  and  90%  Sex  Guaranteed 

IHECLA  POULTRY  FARMS  BELLBE°Fxoi?!.  PA. 


jUji.  q  q  q 

—  Large  Type  Sexed  Eng.  100  500'  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets . $13.00  $65.00  $130 

Large  Type  Wh.  Legs.  6.00  30.00  60 
B.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65 

S'  .  7  50  37.50  73 

H.  Mix  $6.  L  Mix,  $5.50.  Day  Old 
Leg.  Cockerels.  $2-100.  Less  than  100 

T  I  ruo^urtr.0,  rDclu<r,k'  Bloodtested  Breeders. 

Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leg.  Foundation  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds...  $6  50 

Barred  Rocks .  .  7'XX 

Day  Old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets  guar.  90%’  triVe'  to 
from  matured  hens  Blood-tested,  $14:  Cockerels  $2  50 
Bocks  sexed  on  request.  100%  live  del.  Order  from  ad 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Started  Cliix. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

NIEMOND’S  CHICKS 

100%  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Iwiilikf'  r(90iT°  Khar.).... $13.00  $65.00  $130 

English  S.  G.  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.00  30.00  60 

Bar.  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.50  65 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00-100:  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2.00-100 
Breeders  Bloodtested.  P.P.  Order  direct  Write  for  193R 
Cir  NIEM0ND-S  POULTRY  FARM  HATCHERY 
B0X  R.  -  McAlisterville.  pa. 


BLOODTESTED  H  Bac%  Bar  and  wh.  r0x.  w 

IT A,  ,  .IveB'  Cornish  chicks.  Five  yarie 
ties.  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders  List  fret 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM t HATCHERY 
E»t.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse.  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa 


HANSON  LEGHORNS— Chicks  &  Pullets 

300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Chicks  $9.25-100  pre- 
BUCK  mil8  ^^^^n^ac^iu^details. 

BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pullets  $15.00-100.  Four 
wks.  old,  $30.00— 100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Mcadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 

3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


$  |7  EJ  —  I OO  Prepaid.  Unsexed  Heavies  or  Leg 
■  w  w  horns  from  tested  flocks.  Immediate 

„ _  shipment.  DUCKLINGS  .  $15.00-100 

DOTTEREU’S  HATCHERY  -  Shanesville.  Pa 
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Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Our  Friend,  the  Rural  Mail 
Carrier 

A  letter  came  today  from  my  girlhood 
home.  It  brought  news  that  saddened  my 
heart  and  brought  back  childhood  memo¬ 
ries.  Our  friend,  the  Rural  Mail  Carrier, 
is  dead.  The  loss  of  this  loyal  friend, 
after  over  30  years  of  faithful  service, 
is  felt  in  every  home  along  his  route. 

He  was  not  much  for  looks  and  his 
ancient  equippage  was  a  quaint  and 
amusing  spectacle  even  on  those  rough 
Ozark  roads  where  such  sights  are  com¬ 
mon.  The  rickety  old  vehicle,  a  two- 
wlieeled  cart,  pulled  by  a  long-limbed  bay, 
looked  much  like,  as  I  imagine,  the  won¬ 
derful  “one-hoss  shay”  did  after  some  90 
years  of  service. 

He  was  a  crusty  old  mountaineer,  al¬ 
though  we  all  learned  that  his  crustiness 
was  only  a  veneer.  How  well  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  day  we  learned  it !  It  was  a 
raw,  blustery  day  in  early  February.  Out¬ 
side,  the  wind  blew  gusts  of  blinding 
sleet,  but  our  kitchen  was  warm  and 
cheery.  My  sisters  and  I  had  just  fin¬ 
ished  frying  a  “double  batch”  of  dough¬ 
nuts,  and  while  their  aroma  was  still 
fresh  in  the  air,  it  was  mingled  with  the 
friendly  fragrance  of  good  coffee,  for  who 
does  not  complement  fresh  doughnuts 
with  fresh  coffee? 

It  was  time  for  the  mail  man,  and 
Mother  suggested  we  meet  him  with  a 
plate  of  warm  doughnuts  and  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee,  and  that  was  the  day  I  saw 
his  crustiness  dissolve.  His  breath  had 
frozen  in  icicles  on  his  mustache,  and  his 
bushy  eyebrows  were  ice  encrusted.  That 
was  before  the  day  of  vacuum  bottles, 
and  the  heartening  warmth  of  that  lunch 
must  have  been  a  welcome  change  from 
the  frozen  sandwiches  in  his  dinner  pail. 

Anyway,  from  that  day  on  we  were 
always  greeted  by  a  more  cheerful  “Ilow- 
de-do.”  We  were  no  longer  “furriners.” 
We  were  accepted  as  “natives,”  and  his 
offers  of  help  were  legion.  He  would 
cash  a  check,  make  a  phone  call,  bring 
medicine  for  the  sick,  or  give  advice  on 
caring  for  a  disabled  horse,  witli_  equal 
willingness.  Not  daunted  by  the  15  miles 
of  mountain  roads  yet  to  be  covered,  he 
always  had  time  to  relate  choice  bits  of 
news  gleaned  from  the  perusal  of  his 
patrons’  mail  as  he  jogged  along,  or  to 
entertain  us  with  choice  bits  of  gossip 
from  the  village. 

Visitors  from  the  city  never  ceased  to 
be  amused  when  they  saw  the  mail  man 
deeply  absorbed,  as  he  drove  along,  in 
reading  postal  cards,  circulars  and  peri¬ 
odicals.  However,  this  habit  was  akin  to 
“rubbering”  on  a  rural  telephone.  It 
sprang  from  a  sincere  interest  in  his  pa¬ 
trons.  “Andersons’  Ellie  is  a  coinin’ 
home  from  the  State  normal  for  the 
Spring  vacation.”  “Gertons’  have  weenin’ 
age  pigs  for  sale  for  $3  apiece.”  “Bob 
Brown  is  a  tryin’  to  beat  Tom  Jones’ 
time  with  Sally  Lou.”  “They  are  a 
startin’  another  revival  down  at  Bass- 
ville.”  “Red  Pointer  is  a  courtin’  Tiny 
Masters  again.” 

Years  passed !  We  moved  from  the 
Ozarks,  and  later  moved  back.  The  old 
cart  had  been  replaced  by  a  storm-top 
buggy,  but  his  route  was  covered  no  more 
regularly  than  in  the  old  days  when  his 
equippage  provided  no  shelter  from  the 
elements,  yet  snow  nor  mud  nor  rain 
failed  to  keep  him  from  delivering  mail 
regularly  to  the  hundred  and  fifty  families 
who  were  his  regular  patrons. 

Ten  years  ago  the  mail  man  was  pen¬ 
sioned.  About  the  same  time  his  route 
was  improved,  by  grading  part  and  pav¬ 
ing  part.  Today  the  route  is  made  in  a 
good  heated  car,  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  required  by  our  old  friend.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
the  carrier  is  snug  and  warm.  He  leaves 
his  home  after  a  hot  breakfast,  and  is 
home  for  a  one  o’clock  dinner.  His 
greeting  is  a  honk  as  he  whizzes  by,  but 
I  know  the  old  patrons  often  remember, 
with  a  little  wave  of  loneliness  for  ways 
that  have  passed,  our  friendly,  helpful, 
faithful  old  mail  man,  with  his  vital, 
friendly  and  sincere  interests  in  us — his 
patrons.  N.  P.  D. 


For  a  Guest 

Let  this  house  be  journey’s  end ; 

Here  is  rest  to  borrow. 

Sleep  hath  only  peace  to  lend 
To  the  long  day’s  labor,  friend — 
Sleep  until  tomorrow  ! 

Here’s  a  hearth-place,  here  is  food, 
Here  there  is  no  hurry ; 

For  the  fretful  and  the  rude 
Workings  of  an  old  earth’s  mood — 
Let  tomorrow  worry ! 

For  the  long  day’s  labor,  friend, 
There’ll  be  time  tomorrow  ; 

Let  this  house  be  journey’s  end, 

Sleep  hath  only  peace  to  lend — 
Come  you  in  and  borrow ! 

BERT  COOKSLEY. 
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AT  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

Up  to  date  there  has  been  no  change  from 
the  March  prices  but  a  change  is  expected  daily 
and  intimations  are  that  the  prices  will  be 
lower. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27  to  27%e;  extra, 
92  score,  26%e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25  to 
26c;  unsalted,  best,  28%e;  firsts,  27c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  26%  to  27c;  standard,  21  to 
22c;  brown,  fancy,  25c;  Pacific  Coast,  26  to 
32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2*4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.”  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  20  to  22e;  chickens,  23  to  24c;  tur¬ 
keys,  20  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  18  to  25c;  chickens,  25  to  29c;  tur¬ 
keys,  26  to  31c;  ducks,  14%  to  15c;  squabs,  lb., 
35  to  36c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $8.65  to  $9.50;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7.50; 
cows,  $3.25  to  $6;  calves.  $9  to  $10.50;  hogs, 
$8.30;  lambs,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  ewes,  $2.50  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  50c  to  $3.  Beans,  bu., 
25c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.  Cabbage. 
Fla.,  1%  bus.,  35c  to  $1.50.  Carrots,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.38.  Celery  knobs,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Corn,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $2.25.  Cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu., 
50c  to  $3.  Horseradish,  100-lb.  bag,  $12  to  $15. 
Kale,  bu.,  15  to  25c.  Lettuce,  bu.,  $1  to  $2. 
Lima  beans,  bu.,  50c  to  $3.  Onions,  50-lb.  bag, 
$1.25  to  $1.35.  Oyster  plants,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.  Peppers.  Fla.,  bu.,  50c  to 
$2.  Radishes,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.  Sourgrass,  bu., 
35  to  40e.  Spinach,  bu.,  25  to  40c.  Tomatoes, 
lug,  75c  to  $2;  repacked,  10-lb.  box,  60c  to 
$3.25.  Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $1  to  $3. 

POTATOES 

Southern,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Old,  State,  100- 
1b.  bag  90c  to'$l;  Maine,  150  lbs.  $1  to  $1.35, 
180  lbs.  $2.10  to  $2.25;  Idaho,  100-lb.  bag  $1.85 
to  $1.90.  Sweet;  potatoes,  bu.,  30c  to  $1. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt.  or  box,  50c  to  $1.50.  Black¬ 
berries,  S.  C.,  qt.,  10c.  Huckleberries,  Fla., 
qt.,  30q;  N.  C.,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  Ala.,  cultivated, 
pt.,  50c.  Peaches,  Ga.,  %  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
Strawberries,  Va.,  qt.,  6  to  25c;  Fla.,  pt.,  8c; 
N.  C.,  qt.,  15  to  23c;  Md.,  qt.,  12  to  25c. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  $1.03%;  corn.  No.  2,  yel¬ 
low,  72c;  oats.  No.  2,  white,  40c;  rye,  77c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17  to  $24;  straw,  rye,  $20; 
wheat  and  oats,  $12  to  $13. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35  to  36c;  eggs,  35  to  38c;  dressed 
chickens,  32  to  35e;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head.  5  to  10c; 
apples,  lb.,  3  to  5c;  strawberries,  pt.,  15c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Large  supplies  of  home-grown  vegetables,  in¬ 
cluding  asparagus,  radishes  and  rhubarb  have 
resulted  in  lower  prices.  Feeds  are  easier. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints.  30  to  31c;  tubs,  29  to  30c; 
firsts,  27  to  28c;  country  rolls-,  27  to  29c. 
Cheese,  steady:  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns, 
18c;  old,  24  to  26c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy, 
27c;  grade  A,  23  to  25c;  grade  B,  19  to  20c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  22  to 
27c;  broilers,  27  to  30c;  roasters,  28  to  31c; 
ducks,  20  to  22c;  turkeys,  22  to  28c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19  to  23c;  roosters,  15c; 
broilers,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  17  to  18e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak ;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  Wealthy,  40  to  65c;  Jona¬ 
than,  50  to  65c;  Rome  Beauty.  50  to  85c;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  50c  to  $1;  Wagner,  65  to  75c;  Cortland, 
75  to  90e:  Northern  Spy,  60c  to  $1.25:  Delicious, 
$1.10  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu.,  60  to  75c;  Tex.,  red.  50-lb.  bag.  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $3.60;  red  kidney,  $4.75;  marrow, 
$0.25:  Limas,  $6.85;  white  kidney,  $7.25. 

Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  $1  to  $1.33; 
Tex.,  white,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.75;  Chile,  Spanish, 
crate,  $3.10  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  S.  A.,  lug.  $2 
to  $2.50;  grapefruit.  Fla.,  crate.  $3  to  $3.50: 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $3.50;  Fla.,  $3  to  $3.50; 
pineapple.  Cuba,  crate.  $2.75  to  $3;  strawber¬ 
ries,  N.  C..  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.73  to 
$2;  old,  qt.,  50c. 

Vegetables.  - —  Asparagus,  home-grown,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2:  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu..  $1.50;  green, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  N.  C..  hamper.  $1.25; 
broccoli,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  cabbage.  Ala., 
80-lb.  crate.  $1.50;  carrots,  Tex.,  bu..  $1.35  to 
$1.50;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.85:  celery, 
Fla.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.65:  cucumbers,  doz., 
60  to  75c;  endive,  lb.,  18c;  lettuce,  5-lb.  crate. 
$1;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  65c;  peas, 


N.  C.,  bu..  $1.25:  peppers,  Fla.,  1%  bus.,  $1.25 
to  $3;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  20c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs.,  10  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to  75c; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton,  90c  to  $1;  turnips,  bu., 
75  to  85c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $9  to  $10; 
Alfalfa,  $10  to  $20;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$22.50:  standard  middlings,  $21.50;  red-dog, 
$24:  cottonseed  meal,  41  percent,  $28.65;  oil- 
meal,  32  percent,  $42.50;  gluten,  $24.20;  homi¬ 
ny,  $24.40;  table  cornmeal,  bag.  $1.80;  rolled 
oats,  $2.65;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.50;  Alfalfa, 
$25;  Alsike,  $23;  clover,  $26.  C.  H.  B.,« 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 
Butter,  28  to  31c;  eggs,  23  to  26c;  potatoes. 
100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  asparagus,  doz..  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  onions,  50  lbs., 
$1.05  to  $1.35;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  straw¬ 
berries,  24-qt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $4. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Calves,  bulk,  $11  to  $11.50;  selects,  $12. 
Hogs,  $8.25  to  $8.50.  Sheep,  western  clips, 
$8.50  to  $9;  few  Va.  lambs,  $11.50  to  $12. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Asparagus. — Native  $1.25  to  $2.25;  Cal.  $1 
to  $1.75;  N.  J.  $1  to  $1.75;  N.  Y.  $1  to  $2,  doz. 
bchs. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  $1.50  to  $1.75,  bu.  Tex. 
$1.10  to  $1.35,  S.  C.  $1  to  $1.25,  %  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.35  to  $1.50,  bu. 

Celery.- — Fla.  $1.50  to  $2.  10-in.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  $1  to  $4;  Fla.  $2  to 
$3.  bu. 

Dandelions. — Native  outdoor  15  to  35c,  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  h.h.  $1.25  to  $1.60;  Cal. 
$4.25  to  $5.75.  bu. 

Onions. — Native  yellow  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Tex. 
yellow  Bermudas  $1.50  to  $2,  50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.10  to  $1.15.  Chip- 
pewas  $1.30,  100  lbs.  Fla.  No.  1  $1.15  to 
$1.25,  bu. 

Radishes. — Native  $1.50  to  $1.73;  N.  J.  $1.25 
to  $1.35,  bu. 

Rhubarb.- — Native  60  to  75c;  Conn.  50  to  65c, 

bu. 

Scallions. — Native  65  to  85c,  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  25  to  40e;  Pa.  50c;  Va.  30 
to  40c,  bu. 

Butter. — -Creamery  extras  27%e,  firsts  26%  to 
27c.  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown,  specials  26e, 
extras  24c;  white  25c,  extras  23c;  pullets  18c. 
N.  Y.  henneries,  brown,  specials  25c,  extras 
23c;  white  specials  23c,  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed  native  fowls  22  to  25c, 
chickens  30  to  32c,  broilers  20  to  27c;  duck¬ 
lings  18c.  Live  native  fowls  20  to  24c,  broilers 
18  to  22c,  chickens  20  to  24c,  roosters  13  to  14c. 
Dressed  western  fowls  21  to  23 %c;  turkeys  27 
to  32c,  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz. 
65  to  70c,  each. 

Wool. — Terr.,  Grease  Basis;  Ohio  fine,  comb¬ 
ing  25  to  26c,  clothing  21c;  %  blood,  combing 
27  to  28c,  clothing  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing 

27  to  28c,  clothing  24  to  25c;  %  blood,  combing 
25  to  27c,  clothing  24  to  25c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  68  to  70c, 

clothing  59  to  61e;  %  blood,  combing  64  to  67c, 

clothing  37  to  59c;  %  blood,  combing  57  to  59e, 

clothing  52  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing  50  to  54c, 

clothing  50  to  52c. 

Graded  Bright  Fleece  Wool. — Fine  combing, 
delaine,  scoured  68  to  71c,  grease  27  to  29c; 
fine  clothing,  scoured  61  to  64c,  grease  22  to 
23c;  %  blood  combing,  scoured  62  to  64c,  grease 

28  to  29c;  %  blood  combing,  scoured  49  to  52c, 
grease  26  to  28c;  %  blood  combing,  scoured  45 
to  47c,  grease  26  to  27c:  low  %  blood,  scoured 
43  to  45c.  grease  25  to  26e;  common  and  braid, 
scoured  40  to  43c,  grease  24  to  25c. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $26  to  $26.50;  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $26  to  $26.50;  middlings  $25  to  $30: 
mixed  feed  $26.50  to  $30.50;  cottonseed  meal 
$30.50  to  $34.50;  linseed  meal  $46.50;  Soy-bean 
meal  $30.70;  dried  brewers’  grains  $22.50  to 
$23.50;  dried  beet  pulp  $40;  stock  feed  $28.50, 
ton. 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1  $19.50  to  $20,  No.  2 
$17.50  to  $18.50.  No.  3  $15  to  $16:  Alfalfa.  2nd 
cutting  $26  to  $27.  1st  cutting  $19  to  $21.50; 
stock  hay  $14  to  $16;  Red  clover  mixed  $20  to 
$23.50;  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $24  to  $26;  oat 
straw  $15  to  $16,  ton.  Oats,  48  lbs.  44  to  45c, 
39  to  40  lbs.  42  to  43c,  36  to  38  lbs.  41  to  42c; 
oatmeal  $2.60.  cut  and  ground  $2.90,  90  lbs. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate  to  barely  normal; 
market  weak:  scattered  sales  25c  lower:  de¬ 
mand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

Cattle. — Supply  moderate;  market  on  cows 
about  25c  lower;  vealers  mostly  steady  to  25c 
higher;  bulls  steady  with  last  week:  demand 
only  fair  for  cows  and  vealers,  good  for  bulls. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5  to  $6.25;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3.75  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9.50;  cull 
and  common  $4.50  to  $6. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  moderate,  market  barely 
steady  with  last  week,  some  sales  $5  lower,  de¬ 
mand  rather  slow.  Choice,  head,  $85  to  $110; 
good,  $70  to  $85;  medium,  $55  to  $70;  common, 
$40  to  $55. 


Spring  ipeather  has  brought  out  beautiful  apple  blossom  scenes  in  the  Northeast 


WENE’S  Summer  Chicles  cost  less  to  buy  and  less 
to  raise.  They  return  auick  profits.  Be  sure  to 
get  our  rock-bottom  summer  quotations.  They 
will  amaze  you. 

CROSS  BRED  —  or  —  PURE  BRED 

WENECross —  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

Wyan -Rocks  R.  j.  Reds,  White  Giants 

Barred"  RED  rock  s  New  Hampshire* 

“Sex-Link”  REDrocks  lVyandott.es  or  Leghorns 
Sex  Separated  if  desired 

Write  for  summer  bargain  prices  and  folder. 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  1528-E,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FAUST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

State  Blood- Tested.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  (Enqlish) . $7.00  $32.50  $62.00 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  7.50  35.00  65.00 

Hampshire  Reds  (Christie’s)...  8.00  37.50  70.00 

White  &  Black  Giants .  9.50  45.00  85.00 

TURKEY  POULTS  -  $40.00  per  100 
(In  Lots  of  Two  Hundred  and  Over) 

Prompt  Delivery  -  Catalog  Free 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICK  S-Live,  Lay,  Pay.  No 
disease.  No  Cannabilism  in  Chicks  or  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  1. 


PITT  f  ETC  White  Leghorns.  4-12-14  weeks  old. 
rULLLld  30c;  60c;  70c.  Discounts  Now. 

SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Elyria,  Ohio 


PUCKUN&S 


Mammoth  White  Pekins,  6  lbs. 
at  10  weeks.  Thousands  hatching 
Also  White  Indian  Runners. 

New  lllus.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  Today! 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


WIi  Pair  in  TWLlinnc  8,5  Per  ,0°-  PrePald  guaran- 
nil.  rCKin  DUCKlIIlgS  teed.  None  better  m  type,  size, 

growth  or  laying  qualitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

ducklings.  Circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DUCKLINGS— Pekins,  $15—100;  Imperials,  $17. 
Runners.  Lipory’s  Duck  Hatchery,  New  Brunswick,  N.  4. 

niira  IWfQ  Finest  quality  Runners,  $7  for  50. 

LMJLIMjIHUiJ  Harry  Burnham  -  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 

from  Maryland’s 
Famous  Bronze 
urkey  Belt. 


Bronze  Poults; . 

Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability,  fine 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md. 

LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  offers 
.  Bronze  Quality  Poults  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  Inc.  •  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Tested  Stock. 

Thousands  weekly.  Discounts  for  early  bookings. 
List  Free  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Penna. 

Bronze  &.  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  breeders,  eggs,  poults, 
for  2  weeks.  Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  379. 


Country  Board 


1 


WANTED — Children  to  board  in  modern  farm 
liome.  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  MRS.  MAURICE 
KENNER,  Halifax,-  Pa. 


WRITE  FOR  special  Spring  rates  on  village 
farm  board,  also  cheap  family  rates  for  Sum¬ 
mer.  COLD  SPRING  FARM,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

FOR  REST  and  quiet,  spend  your  vacation  at 
Sanfordale  Farm.  ELIZA  C.  SANFORD, 
Margaretville,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS.  FOR  particulars  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HARD  WATER  and  how  to  soften  it;  send  for 
free  information.  DR.  C.  WINCHELL,  921 
Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

BALED  HAY  and  straw  for  sale.  CHARLES 
LAMB,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Old  mechanical  penny  banks.  PAUL 
TILLINGHAST,  25  Clark  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Saw  mill,  complete:  turbine  water 
wheel  and  gears  like  new.  A.  K.  RICHARDS, 
Argyle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  To  buy  old  catalogs  of  steam 
threshing  machinery.  E.  L.  EDSON,  R.  2 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Bird  houses,  lighthouse  design,  also 
model  spinning  wheels.  STEPHEN,  167  Wey- 
man  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y’. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  three  used  Surge  milker 
units.  ADVERTISER  5376,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One  hydraulic  cider  press,  complete 
with  belts,  pulleys,  shafting;  one  four-foot 
Disston  log  saw.  ERNEST  HOCKLEY,  Bedford, 
N,  Y. 

TRACTOR  I  OR  SALE  —  Farmall  12,  worked 
about  150  hours,  guaranteed  perfect  condition; 
also  new  belt;  substantial  reduction;  located 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  5383,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  WANTED — Grain  binder,  hay  loader,  side  de- 

|  livery  rake,  good  condition;  advise  make,  de¬ 
tails.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  N.  Y 


GUARANTEED,  HEALTHY  hustlers,  2  lbs. 

Italian  bees  with  queen  $2.45  f.o.b. ;  queens 
75c  postpaid.  SPAULDING  &  SON,  Rt.  2,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 

QUEENS — Select  northern  bred  Caucasian  or 
Italian,  75c.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
N.  J. 

WANTED  WITHIN  50  miles  of  Kingston,  N. 

Y.,  track  laying  tractor,  not  over  three  tons; 
state  make,  size,  age,  weight,  condition,  price. 
ADVERTISER  5412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Bell  for  ranch,  church  or  high 
school,  weight  377  pounds  pure  bfell  metal; 
beautiful  tone,  can  be  heard  over  two  miles; 
cost  three  hundred,  price  eighty-five  complete 
with  mountings.  FRANK  GARBUTT,  Gai'butt, 
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You  can  boost  annual  egg  earnings  by  rais¬ 
ing  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks— the  quality  chicks. 
They  are  bred  to  lay  way  above  the  average 
—and  to  keep  on  laying.  More  eggs  .  .  . 
with  no  increase  in  feed  and  management 
costs,  of  course,  mean  extra  profits. 

The  difference  is  in  the  breeding.  Blood 
lines,  carefully  checked  for  30  years,  make 
Kerr  Chicks  heavy  layers,  winners  at  impor¬ 
tant  egg-laying  contests.  Every  breeder  — 
there  are  120.000  —  has  been  culled,  banded 
and  blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  Write  for  FREE 
Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Dept.  19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  Jersey — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Woodstown;  New  York — Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Pennsylvania 
— Lancaster;  Massachusetts — West  Springfield;  Con¬ 
necticut — Danbury,  Norwich;  Delaware — Selbyville. 
(Address  Dept.  19) 


PROFIT-BRED  from  PROVEN  STRAINS 


«8  Years’  Forging  Ahead 

Our  customers  have  succeeded  with  Sunnybrook 
Chicks.  As  a  result,  our  sales  have  grown  steadily  , 
until  in  1937,  they  crossed  the  half-million  mark. 

95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  UP  TO  3  WKS. 

This  Livability  Guarantee  is  only  the  beginning. 
Our  hardy  Northern-grown  stock  will  give  you  low 
mortality  throughout.  Early  maturity  and  high 
average  flock  production  are  other  Qualities  that 
have  been  bred  into  Sunnybrook  strains. 

Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 
NEW  HAMPSH I  RES  -  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  -  R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  -  CROSS-BREEDS 
SEXED  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 
STARTED  CHICKS,  I  to  6  WEEKS  OLD 
Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager 

Box  H,  Hudson,  New  York 


Twice  as  Many  . 
Layers  From  Each 
100  Chicks  .  .  . 


Ml. 


males. 


PULLETS  OR  COCKERELS 
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New  Summer  Pattern  Book 


Our  new  SUMMER  PATTERN  BOOK  is  just 
out!  This  fascinating  Pattern  Book  is  full  of 
stunning  clothes  ...  all  easy  to  sew  and  per¬ 
fectly  designed.  Start  your  Summer  sewing 
now!  Make  happy-go-lucky  sports  and  cotton 
frocks,  jaunty  boleros  and  soft  afternoon  styles. 
You’ll  also  find  a  special  vacation  wardrobe  and 
a  clever  Basic  Pattern  for  the  bride  ...  as 
well  as  charming  dresses  for  tots  and  teens! 
Don’t  miss  the  thrill  of  making  and  wearing 
these  exciting  new  clothes.  Write  for  YOUR 
Pattern  Book  today!  The  price  of  this  hook  is 
15c;  book  and  a  pattern  together,  25c.  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllll 
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I  renew  my  subscription  to  your  splen¬ 
did  paper  for  another  three  years.  I  take 
quite  a  number  of  magazines,  papers,  etc., 
but  I  prize  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
more  than  any  of  them.  Your  many  fea¬ 
tures  of  representing  only  honest  adver¬ 
tisers,  helping  unfortunate  people  collect 
bad  claims  and  giving  your  thousands  of 
readers  honest  to  goodness  advice,  makes 
me  appreciate  your  paper  much  more. 

West  Virginia.  s.  w.  W. 

This  is  a  generous  tribute  and  we  feel 
a  thrill  of  pride  and  a  special  degree  of 
satisfaction  because  our  friend  recognizes 
the  standard  we  have  set  for  the  paper. 

On  .Tune  21,  1921.  I  paid  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League,  Inc.,  $10  for  four  shares 
in  that  company  valued  at  $2.50  each. 
Are  thebe  shares  of  any  value?  I  asked 
my  banker  and  he  knows  nothing  about 
them.  I  am  enclosing  the  certificate.  If 
you  can  get  my  money  back  I  will  pay 
you  for  your  trouble.  a.  p. 

New  York. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  a  condensed 
picture  of  the  essential  part  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  and  shows  the  signature  of  George 
W.  Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.,  as  president. 

Two  years  before,  March  22.  1919,  at 
a  meeting  in  Syracuse  the  management 
of  the  League  admitted  that  the  League 
set-up  was  fundamentally  wrong.  It 
promised  to  submit  a  plan  for  a  real  co¬ 
operative  association  as  originally  di¬ 
rected  by  the  producers  in  December, 
1916.  But  on  March  27,  the  leaders  in¬ 
corporated  an  association  of  the  24  di¬ 
rectors. 

In  the  1916  meeting  the  president  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  centralized  plan  was  a 
failure  and  would  be  abolished. 

From  May  1,  1920,  to  May  1,  1921.  the 
new  corporation  sold  milk  in  competition 
with  the  League,  the  one  board  running 
both  corporations. 

On  June  21,  19  .  this  certificate  was 

sold  to  Arto  Polli  and  in  December  of 
that  same  year  the  League  was  scrapped. 

The  conditions  of  the  corporation  were 
not  revealed  to  Mr.  Polli  when  he  was 
induced  to  buy  this  stock.  No  man 
would  buy  stock  in  June,  1921,  in  a  com¬ 
pany  that  was  condemned  as  unsound  by 
its  directors  in  March.  1919,  and  that 
was  to  be  voted  out  of  existence  a  few 
months  after  the  sale. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  reports  that 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  Inc.,  ceased  to 
exist  because  of  non-payment  of  cor¬ 
porate  tax  January  14.  1930,  and  the 
charter  has  not  been  reinstated. 

The  stock  certainly  had  no  value  when 
it  was  bought  nor  since.  We  wrote  Mr. 
Slocum  on  receipt  of  the  claim  in  the 
hope  that  the  ethical  and  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  ’  who  sold  the  stock 
and  took  the  money  might  be  recognized. 
Mr.  Slocum  did  not  reply  but  on  a  sec¬ 
ond  reminder  it  appears  that  he  referred 
the  matter  to  the  New  York  management 
which  prepared  a  draft  of  a  reply  which 
Mr.  Slocum  forwarded  to  us.  Admitting 
that  what  we  said  about  the  transaction 
was  true,  the  statement  excused  the  of¬ 
ficials  from  responsibility  by  the  hare  as¬ 
sertion  that  Mr.  Polli  probably  received 
the  full  value  of  liis  money  “in  services 
rendered.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  receipt  of  stock 
sales  in  1921  was  included  with  some 
other  items  of  income  in  the  corporation 
books,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  definite  report  of  it.  As  we  recall 
the  treasurer’s  report  about  that  time, 
the  corporation  showed  a  surplus  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $175,000,  for  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  accounting. 

Mr.  Polli  contributed  $10  which  should 
not  have  been  collected.  Having  been 
deceitfully  collected  it  should  be  returned 
to  him. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  has  revoked  the  license  of  the 
American  Commission  Plouse,  Inc.,  11 
Thompson  Ave,,  New  York  City,  as  of 
April  29,  1930.  The  firm  was  engaged  in 
“the  handling  of  calves,  poultry  and 
eggs.”  Claims  for  unpaid  accounts  should 
be  filed  promptly  with  the  Department 
and  the  proper  forms  may  be  secured 
from  the  Bureau  of  Food  Control,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agirculture  and  Markets,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  The  American  Commission 
House  had  a  bond  filed  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  this  will  he  available  to  New 
York  State  shippers  for  the  payment  of 
bills  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Out-of-State 
shippers  do  not  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bond  and  their  claims  should  be 
filed  direct  with  the*  firm  itself.  All 
claims  must  be  filed  before  May  2S,  193S. 


Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  character  of  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.? 
I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  a  good 
company  and  if  they  pay  policyholders 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  in  an  ac¬ 
cident  without  delay  or  a  lot  of  red  tape 
before  making  such  payments?  c.  f.  r. 

Maryland. 

This  company  issues  limited  policies. 
That  is,  they  are  responsible  only  for  dis¬ 
ability  arising  under  definite  specifica¬ 
tions  in  the  policy.  Few  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  specified  do  happen.  We  have 
complaints  on  file  that  the  insured  were 
unable  to  get  the  payments  to  which  they 
were  entitled  because  the  accident  did  not 
occur  exactly  as  indicated  in  the  policy. 
We  do  not  recommend  such  policies. 
They  are  usually  sold  at  a  cheap  price  by 
publications  to  induce  subscriptions. 


I  have  been  shipping  eggs  to  A.  Gulkin, 
Inc..  44  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  for  some 
time  and  have  always  received  prompt  re¬ 
turns.  However,  the  check  for  shipment 
of  one  case  has  been  returned  because  of 
“insufficient  funds.”  Before  we  knew 
this  we  made  shipments  of  two  cases. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  collect 
for  these  four  cases?  If  so,  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  it.  a.  k. 

New  York. 

We  have  many  complaints  against  A. 
Gulkin,  Inc.,  44  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 
He  was  a  receiver  and  distributor  of 
eggs.  He,  however,  has  disappeared  and 
mail  is  returned  by  the  Tost  Office 
marked  “Removed,  left  no  address.”  Calls 
at  the  address  failed  to  locate  any  trace 
of  Mr.  Gulkin. 


I  though  I  would  write  to  see  if  you 
will  he  kind  enough  to  help  me.  I  am  a 
reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
I  enjoy  reading  same  and  do  not  want  to 
be  without  it.  I  shipped  David  L.  Bach¬ 
man,  33  Greenwich  £^t.,  New  York,  nine 
cases  of  eggs  and  he  has  not  made  re¬ 
turns  and  will  not  answer  letters.  I  will 
certainly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  collect 
this  bill  for  me.  I  have  been  shipping 
to  him  for  some  time  and  he  has  always 
paid  me.  I  had  the  truck  driver  see  him 
but  he  could  do  nothing  with  him. 

Maryland.  F.  H.  w. 

Many  similar  complaints  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  We  are  advised  that  Bachman 
made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  and  they  will  be  notified  under 
instructions  from  the  court  so  that  claims 
may  be  filed  with  Philip  E.  De  Vos.  As¬ 
signee,  45  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 
We  would  suggest  that  claims  he  filed 
promptly.  It  is  the  only  hope  for  any 
return. 


From  Large  Size, 
heavy  production  Bar¬ 
ron  English  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
Tested  healthy,  vigorous 
selected  stock.  May  and 
June  Chicks  $7.00  per  100,  $20.50  per 
300,  $33.50  per  500,  $65.00  per  1000. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Penna. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  'q.vq.vtir1 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
clucks  shipped  express  collect.  Hay-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  Day-Old  14  Days 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  8  c  12  o 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds. .  8  e  I2'/2c 

Rockhoms  (cross),  Red-Bock  Cross  8  c  I2'/2o 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9  c  13  c 

Mixed  &  Assorted .  7  c  10  c 

Positively  no  sexing.  Not  a  single  pullet  removed. 

All  A.  A.  grade  chicks.  No  culls. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E-  C.  Drown  Prop.. _ Sergeantsyille,  N.  J. 


nonbreaking  down11 

among  Pullets  from  "HEN  CHICKS" 

Our  4-year-old  Leghorns  in  the  Vineland  HEN  Test 
took  first  honors  during  January. 

Pens  headed  by  sires  from  high  producers  only,  mated 
to  hens  2  to  9  years  old  and  the  use  of  large,  snow-white 
eggs  assure  you  strong  virile  HEN  Chicks  for  Pullets 
able  to  produce  heavily  and  not  break  down. 

Write  for  Folder  and  prices  on  Leghorns,  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Rocfc^Hampshire  cross. 

STERN  BROS.,  Dept.  E,  So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


qjLLejtlH 


SUPER -QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Bocks.  Barred  Cross-Bred*. 
New  Hampshire*.  B.  I.  Reds,  S.  C. 
\V.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
tr  HATCHERY 


BOX  NO.  I. 


SEAFORD. 


DELAWARE 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 


Antigen  Blood-Tested.  25  50  100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Wyandotte* _ $2.25  $4.00  $7.40 

N.  If.  Beds.  Leghorns  &  Anconas. .  2.25  4.00  7.40 

Black  Giants  .  2.50  4.50  8.40 

White  Giants  .  2.75  5.00  9.40 

Assorted — All  Heavy-Blood-Tested..  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Assorted — Blood-Tested  .  1.75  3.25  5.75 


Foundation  Stock  and  Male  Birds  are  from  some  of  the 
best  Breeders,  who  trapnest  &  breed  for  egg  production. 
All  reactors  have  been  removed  front  the  flocks.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES.  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Stuck’s  High  Grade  Chicks 

Large  Type  English  100  500  1000 

Saved  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar. )  .$12.00  $60.00  $120 
Large  Type  English  S.C.  White  Legs.  6.00  30.00  60 

S.  C.  Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Cockerels,  $1.95-100;  H.  Mix,  $6.50.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  Bffl)  under  personal  supervision.  Will  ship 
cash  or  COD.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Order  direct  or 
write  for  1938  circular.  STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  BOX  R.  McALISTE RV  1 LLE,  PA. 


HOLL1 

CHICKS 


LEGHORNS 


H3ARRON 
White 

We  imitort  direct  from  England. 
State  bloodtested  for  B.  \V.  D. 
Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks 

$7  per  100.  $33  per  500,  $65  per 
MARVIN  F.  MOLL  l000--  FBEE  -(’a?al-°K- 


Box  R. 


Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRE! 

Over  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
are  rugged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  strains  of  the  popular  New  Hampshire*. 
Breeding  pens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  B.  O.  P.  males, 
bloodtested  and  B.W.D.  free.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


e^Ih  leghorn  chicks 

100%  postpaid  delivery  guar.  100  500  1000 

Large  Eng.  Leghorns  (Grade  A) . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Catalog  &  Prices  of  Grade  AA  and  AAA  ]/egliorns  and 
Bocks  &  Beds  mailed  on  request.  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


LUKERT’S  T  p/vhflPTIC  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  ijCyllUI  8  vv.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

Make  more  profit  with  my  large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs. 

ClBCCLAR.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  ffi»"  CHICKS 

Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes . $7.50-100 

Christie  or  Hubbard  Str.  N.  Hamps .  8.00-100 

W.  Giants.  .  .$10.-100:  W.  Leg.  or  II.  Mix...  6.00-100 
B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Postage  Paid.  Guaranteed  Delivery. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  &  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks  for  May.  June  &  July  $7  per  100. 
Sexed  Pullet  Chicks  $14  per  100.  Get  our  free  catalog. 
Day  Old  Cockerels  $2  per  100  Postpaid. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Our  SPECIALTY 

eVli  R-O-P  males:  big,  quality  chicks  that 
i—  insure  bigger  profits.  Also  other  breeds. 
Sexed  or  unsexed.  Blood-tested  flocks: 
38  years'  reputation  of  hatching  reliable 
clucks.  Write  for  particulars.  Uhl  Pio¬ 
neer  Htchry,  Bx  45B,  New  Washington,  0. 


-NEAL’S  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS - 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  New  Hampsliires.  Day- 
old  and  started  from  vigorous  blood-tested  breeders. 

WINGATE  NEAL,  Owner,  West  Denton  Hatchery,  Denton,  Md.  Phone  140 


WHITE  LEGHORN  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS. 

7c  UP.  Bred  from  my  own  State  Blood-tested  &  Super¬ 
vised  Flocks.  Circular  FREE.  E.  L.  BEAVER’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


To  Subscribers : 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
pn  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYEli  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St- _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

130  ACRES,  on  State 
_  _  _  _ .  ,  ,  road,  good  buildings, 

running  water,  large  cut  wood,  timber,  all  for  $5,000. 
Particulars  W.  0.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


22  Cattle,  Team,  Tools 


WANTED— 350  cans  milk  daily,  approved  for  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  5406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  pavable  in  advance.  'When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


MAN  WANTED  on  private  place  20  miles  west 
of  Albany;  drive  car  and  upkeep  of  grounds; 
about  .Tune  1  for  Summer;  give  references  and 
experience;  wages  $50.  F.  B.  1 1  IN  C II  MAN, 
Scarswold  Apartments,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Milker  family  for  40-cow  modern 
dairy;  must  be  fully  experienced  and  have 
reference;  good  6-room  house,  milk,  garden, 
'light  furnished.  WM,  IIAMBRECHT,  Milling¬ 
ton,  Md. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  WHITE,  Protestant,  experi¬ 
enced,  plain  cooking,  electric  washer  and 
ironer;  small  family;  $30  per  month.  MRS. 
MUNSON,  21  Longview  Drive,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Intelligent  girl  or  woman  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  modern  improvements,  four 
in  family:  state  age,  salary,  references,  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5362,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work,  good 
milker  and  teamster,  good  wages.  HENRY 
C.  SORN,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— Man,  single,  work  on  dairy  farm; 

wages  $35,  board,  room  and  washing;  no 
smoking  or  liquor;  give  age,  weight,  height, 
experience  in  reply.  G.  L.  HESELTON,  John¬ 
son,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HERDSMAN,  SINGLE  man,  care  of  herd  and  to 
assist  in  general  farming;  state  experience 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  5366,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Houseworker,  thirty  dollars,  good 
cook,  sauill  family,  all  conveniences;  near 
New  Hope.  Ta.  ADVERTISER  5367,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Man  for  all-around  work  on  small 
farm;  handy  with  tools.  A.  MESCHNER, 
Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED, 
her ;  no  loafer 
River,  N.  J. 


poultry  farm,  experienced,  so- 
need  apply.  BOX  529,  Toms 


DEPENDABLE  GIRL  or  woman  to  do  plain 
cooking  and  light  laundry;  assist  occasionally 
care  of  two  children;  house  small  and  well 
equipped  on  big  estate;  four  in  family;  own 
room;  salary  $25  monthly.  Write  MRS.  J.  N. 
HOOPER,  Beruardsville,  N.  J.  _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  small  farm,  must  known 
how  to  milk,  willing  worker,  general  chores; 
$25  monthly,  room,  board.  MAULWURF,  R.  1, 
Hawley,  Pa.  _ 

WANTED — Quickly,  help,  farm  boy,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  milk  one  cow;  another  unexperi¬ 
enced,  strong;  $15  and  $10  respectively,  room, 
board,  laundry.  R.  A.  SHEPARD,  Callicoon, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  steady,  to  take  full  charge 
poultry  farm  in  Long  Island;  $30  month  to 
start;  good  home,  board  and  laundry;  must 
Irive;  references;  send  snapshot  if  possible. 
ADVERTISER  5377,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework  and  cooking; 

state  wages  and  references.  Apply  PHILIP 
HOERLE.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wanted  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work,  no  cooking;  near  New  York  City;  $25 
[ier  month.  ADVERTISER  5380,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  PROTESTANT,  no  children;  house¬ 
keeper  and  gardener  for  business  couple;  no 
milking  or  heavy  chores;  country  location,  seven 
miles  from  Utica;  offers  a  permanent  home, 
modern  conveniences,  pleasant  work  and  full 
maintenance;  start  $20  monthly.  ADVERTISER 
5392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Good  man  to  work  on  farm,  35  or  40 
years  old,  good  milker  and  teamster,  reliable 
and  steady;  $35  a  mouth  and  board.  BOX  50, 
Millstone,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Helper  on  modern  commercial  poul¬ 
try  furm,  $6  per  week,  room,  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  general  farm  man  for 
Summer;  moderate  wage.  B.  L.  SWEET,  75 
N.  Broadway,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN;  wife,  good  cook  and 
general  housework;  man,  help  in  house  and 
outdoor,  handyman,  drive  car;  three  in  family; 
especially  comfortable  quarters;  $75  month; 
state  experience,  references;  snapshot.  BOX 
906,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


RELIABLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  poultry,  han¬ 
dyman,  country  store,  agreeable,  to  long  hours; 
no  ‘  dairy.  ADVERTISER  5385,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED— Reliable  man  or  couple  who  want  a 
home  in  the  mountains  i  nexeliange  for  serv¬ 
ices  as  caretaker  of  property;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  5374,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  milker,  raise 
hogs  and  chickens;  good  home  and  food, 
wages;  trustworthy,  reliable.  SCHIESEL, 
11  E.  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  country  woman  to  help 
in  modern  farm  home;  clean,  healthy,  pleas¬ 
ant  disposition;  good  home  and  $1.5  month,  PINE 
ORCHARD  FARM,  Iligganum,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN,  Christian,  general  farm  work, 
handyman,  tractor,  milk  one  cow;  sober,  con¬ 
genial;  good  home,  $20  month,  steady  position; 
available  immediately;  Dutchess  County;  state 
age,  experience,,  religion,  references,  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  5401,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  do  general  farming 
and  milking;  steady  job;  $50  monthly  and 
convenient  farm  house.  BOX  108,  Salisbury 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl,  light  housework,  one  child; 

room,  board,  $20  month.  Write  1612  PRESI¬ 
DENT,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — General  houseworker;  good  home. 

MRS.  SIEGARTEL,  3602  Avenue  K,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  GOOD  cook,  houseworker,  for  modern 
country  home,  family  2;  state  wages,  age,  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  332,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Farmer,  gardener,  drive  car;  wife, 
good  plain  cook  and  general  housework;  per¬ 
manent  home  for  right  couple;  state  age,  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  Address  BOX  425,  l’leasantville, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

)  Situations  Wanted 

MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  experi¬ 
enced;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  5275, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit;  profitable  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OR  GARDENER,  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  life-time  experience  with  green¬ 
house,  flowers,  lawns,  pools,  rock  gardens, 
grading,  poultry  and  cattle:  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  5357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  experienced  farmer,  carpen¬ 
ter  and  repairs,  drives  car,  tractor,  team, 
milk;  35,  married,  clean,  refined  family,  oldest 
boys  11-15;  wife  clean,  pleasant;  can  leave 
family  in  Summer,  go  anywhere;  honest,  healthy, 
trustworthy;  state  salary.  CARNEGIE  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Moatsville,  W.  Va. 

YOUNG  MAN,  with  experience,  wants  job  on 
poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  5358,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  job  on  dairy  farm  in  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J.;  am  willing  to  work;  at  once. 
HAROLD  JENSEN,  Murray  Farm,  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

A  TRAINING-CLASS,  trained,  experienced  rural 
teacher,  desires  employment;  A-l  references. 
ADVERTISER  5363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  SINGLE,  sober,  wishes  place  as  care¬ 
taker  or  light  work  on  farm;  state  wages. 
JANECK,  1604  Hall  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN,  AGE  20,  graduate  of  two-year 
college  course  in  poultry  husbandry,  would 
like  responsible  position  on  progressive  poultry 
farm;  life  experience  on  general  farm;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  5365,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  40,  AMERICAN,  single,  handy  in  carpen¬ 
try,  painting,  plumbing  and  cement  work,  de¬ 
sires  steady  work  as  liandy-man;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5371,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM-HAND,  GENERAL  dairy  farm  preferred; 

salary,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  5370, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  on  dairy  farm;  single, 
drive  team,  truck  or  tractor;  good  milker, 
hand  or  machine;  references.  NORMAN  W. 
I'RANT,  Pittsfield,  Me. 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  25,  agricultural  grad¬ 
uate,  three  years’  experience.  FARKAS,  2S0 
Henry  Street,  New  York  City. 

SITUATION — Guardian  desires  job  for  Chris¬ 
tian,  18  years  old;  1%  years  in  country;  5- 
foot-8,  120  pounds;  understands  and  speaks 
English;  fruit,  milk  or  poultry-  farm;  money 
secondary.  J.  MAYDL,  337  Winthrop  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER  wants  work  by 
the  month,  anywhere.  J.  P.,  Box  64,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  farms,  estates  and 
care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages  from  14  to 
18  years;  wages  for  boys  with  one  or  more 
years  of  farm  or  estate  experience  $10  to  $30 
a  month  and  carfare:  give  references  with  first 
letter.  Address  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  Newtown  High  School,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  N.  Y.  . 

POSITION  WANTED  as  mechanic’s  helper, 
chauffeur,  Summer  resort  or  service  station, 
attendant;  reference.  BOX  95,  Hillsdale, 

N.  Y. 

SELLING  FARM  and  seek  position  for  my  man¬ 
ager;  high-grade  cattle,  horse  and  crop  farm¬ 
er.  EVERETT  BELDING,  Box  165,  South  Ver¬ 
non,  Mass. 

MAN,  48,  POSITION,  sober,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  gas  station,  road-stand,  horses,  cow, 
poultry.  VICKERS  BURRIS,  Millington,  Md. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  general  farming;  college 
educated  and  experienced;  no  smoking  or 
drinking;  reliable:  Protestant;  car;  fair  wages. 
ADVERTISER  5378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED— Young  man,  21,  high- 
school  graduate,  business  training,  honest, 
sober  and  drive  car;  country  club  or  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  reliable,  wants  outdoor  work:  go 
anywhere.  PAULL,  637  East  183d  St.,  New 
York  City. 

SITUATION— Caretaker,  take  care  of  horse,  or 
teamster  work,  milk  four  or  five  cows. 
DANIEL  RYAN,  Croton  Falls  Rd„  Carmel, 
N.  Y. 

POSITION,  TEACHER,  upper  grades  or  rural 
school;  best  references:  late  Summer  courses. 
E.  M.  F.  PERRIN,  49  Pierpont  Avenue,  Pots¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  Christian,  desires  general  farm 
work,  strong  and  willing,  experienced;  New 
Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5375,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  55,  ACTIVE,  desires  work  in  country, 
farm  experience,  no  milking,  or  porter  work 
in  institution.  A.  OTTEN,  109  Hale  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN  wants  work,  steady  year 
around  on  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  53S6, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  GARDENER,  farmer,  general  house¬ 
work;  particulars  please.  ADVERTISER  5381, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER,  HERDSMAN,  experienced  breeding 
cattle,  poultry,  crops,  soils,  fruit,  producing 
Grade  A  milk;  married,  temperate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  53S7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  BOYS,  18,  college,  inexperienced,  desire 
any  farm  work;  salary.  Address  IRVING 
GERSTEIN,  338  Beach  69th  St.,  Arverne,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  CARPENTER  and  painter  de¬ 
sires  position.  PALMER,  Flemington,  N.  J, 


P0ULTRYMAN  DESIRES  a  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  good  home  instead  high  wages;  age 
61;  20  years’  experience.  ADVERTISER  5391, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  HERDSMAN,  single,  32,  life  ex¬ 
perience  feeding,  calf  raising,  milking,  make 
butter;  estate  preferred;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  25,  city-bred  and  self-sup¬ 
porting,  wishes  to  learn  poultry  breeding  and 
is  desirous  of  apprenticing  himself  to  a  repu¬ 
table  farmer.  ADVERTISER  5394,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN -AMERICAN,  33,  experienced  farmer, 
desires  position;  all  branches  of  farming; 
sober,  reliable.  GUSTAV  OTTO,  care  Hinze, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


WANT  EMPLOYMENT,  barn-man,  certified 
test  cow-man,  years’  experience,  go  anywhere. 
BOX  216,  Gilbertville,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  desires  position,  good 
cook,  houseworker ;  handy-man,  driving.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  SMALL  milk  dealers:  am  in  position  to 
bottle  from  200  to  400  quarts  Grade  A  pas¬ 
teurized  milk,  butterfat  4.3;  located  on  Route 
17,  50  miles  from  New  York  City;  if  interested 
write  ADVERTISER  5397,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  WHITE  girl  wishes  work, 
chambermaid,  kitclienmaid.  plain  cook;  room, 
board,  $15  week:  in  New  York  City;  evenings 
free,  night  school,  half  day  off  week:  references. 
DOROTHY  RIPPLE,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


MARRIED  MAN,  two  grown  children,  experi¬ 
enced  gardener,  poultryman.  farmer,  repairs; 
state  salary,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5410, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  65,  CARPENTER  by  trade,  active,  builds, 
repairs,  paints,  concrete  work,  care  for  lawn 
and  garden,  do  anything,  everything,  no  tobacco 
or  liquor,  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm,  or 
commercial  florist:  wages  secondary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  400-acre  farm,  two  miles  from 
Lake  St.  Catherine;  good  buildings:  will  keep 
40  cows;  $2,800.  S.  H.  PARKER  &  SON,  R.  F. 
D.  3,  Poultney,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE  —  95-acre  poultry  and  stock  farm, 
good  land,  excellent  buildings,  electric.  MRS. 
MARGARET  BORDEN,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


POULTRY  AND  GENERAL  farm,  110  acres, 
2,500-lien  capacity,  fine  outbuildings,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped;  horses,  cows,  pigs,  grain,  full  line  of 
modern  machinery;  modern  residence  with  city 
conveniences,  partly  furnished;  on  concrete  road, 
V>  mile  village;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated; 
have  to  sacrifice,  death  in  family.  PLEASANT 
VIEW  FARM,  Hartly,  Del. 


FOR  RENT — 150-acre  farm,  located  on  Route  1, 
within  two  miles  of  thriving  Summer  resorts. 
C.  E.  WEARE,  Ogunquit,  Maine. 


SALE — Good  6-room  house,  lights,  flush,  excel¬ 
lent  water,  garage,  2  acres  land,  henhouse, 
apple  trees,  maple  shade,  near  factories,  etc. ; 
price  reasonable;  quality  considered,  (cash). 
RAYMOND  FOSTER,  Nichols  St.,  South  Paris, 
Maine. 


FOR  RENT — During  June,  July,  August,  fur¬ 
nished  five-room  bungalow  in  Hudson  Valley 
near  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  all  modern  conveniences. 
ADVERTISER  5361,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy,  poultry  farm,  120  acres,  in 
beautiful  Schoharie  County,  equipped  for  800 
layers,  stable  9  cows,  good  7-room  house;  milk, 
school  and  mail  route  pass  door:  good  markets; 
$2,600.  BOX  147,  Route  2,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — House,  8  rooms,  bath,  electric,  one 
acre,  barn,  chicken  house;  farming  village, 
Schoharie  County,  main  highway:  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  5300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OUR  LOVELY  home,  honey  shop,  old  estab¬ 
lished  business:  $7,500;  _pay  for  itself  three 
years.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 180-acre  modern  stock  farm,  suit¬ 
able  Summer  boarders,  on  hill,  above  frost, 
flood:  beautiful  buildings.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Restaurant,  fully  licensed,  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  cabins,  living  quarters:  10  acres,  on 
main  highway,  long  lease:  selling  on  account 
of  sickness.  BOX  254,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.— 200-acre,  well  de¬ 
veloped  farm,  fruit,  stocks,  modern  imple¬ 
ments,  66  stanchion  barn,  large  house,  improve¬ 
ments:  buildings  excellent.  ADVERTISER  5369, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  —  Seven-room  house,  furnished  or 
unfurnished,  running  water,  electricity.  J. 
WINCHELL,  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


20  ACRES,  STATE  road,  electricity,  no  build¬ 
ings;  $800,  $50  cash,  $10  monthly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TIOGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  50-cow  dairy  farm,  on 
Route  38,  near  Newark  Valley;  Grade  A  and 
B  milk  outlet;  school  and  passenger  bus  serv¬ 
ice,  electricity:  368  acres,  118  tillage,  150  pas¬ 
turage,  balance  woods;  Alfalfa  does  well  here; 
excellent  well-arranged  farmstead  with  improve¬ 
ments;  $10,000;  investigate  long  term  financing 
plan;  free  illustrated  circular  describing  this 
and  other  farms  in  eight  States.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


130  ACRES.  GOING  farm,  good  house,  barn, 
stock,  tools,  crops  planted;  $3,500,  $1,700 

cash.  JOHN  OLEKSY,  R.  D.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


15  ACRES,  HOUSE,  buildings,  electricity,  State 
road.  Otsego  County;  $1,600,  $1,000  cash.  WM. 
CLARK,  R.  2,  Oooperstown,  N.  Y. 


95  ACRES,  7-ROOM  house,  2  fireplaces,  20x46 
chicken  coop,  2,000  cords  wood,  150,000  square 
feet  lumber;  price  $4,800.  D.  DISKAVICH,  154 
E.  Main  St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 


$600  BUYS  6-ROOM  cottage,  %  acre  land,  ga¬ 
rage,  poultry-house,  garden,  berries,  elec¬ 
tricity.  good  water,  maple  shade;  concrete  high¬ 
way,  Route  10,  Summit  village:  would  make 
ideal  Summer  home.  HARRY  HALLENBECK, 
Summit,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  POULTRY  farm,  including  house, 
fully  equipped  coops,  brooder  houses,  garage; 
capacity  2.500  birds;  must  be  sacrificed  by  own¬ 
er;  near  Atlantic  City.  ALTMAN,  226  E.  3rd 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 45  acres,  lake,  new  house,  all  im- 
•  provements;  garage;  heart  of  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty,  near  parkway,  Rt.  376;  $7,500.  E.  EMIGH, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  9-room  house,  double 
garage,  lot  100x105,  shade;  2  blocks  from  cen¬ 
ter  of  health  and  Summer  resort  town.  R. 
HEZEL,  Denville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -Wood-lot,  about  8  miles  northeast 
of  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. ;  would  exchange  for 
farm.  LAURA  BARKMAN,  Ilannacroix,  N.  Y. 


$1,400  BUYS  10-ACRE  poultry  farm  three  miles 
from  State  normal,  seven-room  house,  poultry 
house  100x16,  barn  26x34,  plenty  water,  gas, 
electricity  available.  P.  L.  KNIGHT,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  main  highway,  Route 
35,  500-foot  front;  4  acres.  C.  C.  HARDES- 
TER,  R.  D.,  Keyport,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  farm,  furnished  house. 

low  monthly  rental.  HOLM,  148  West  77tli 
St.,  New  York  City. 

167  ACRES,  80  RIVER  bottom  land,  40  cows, 
3  horses,  sheep,  all  equipment,  crops  planted; 
sudden  death  reason  for  sale;  farm  as  stands 
$10,500,  terms.  J.  McELWEE,  213  Lancaster, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT, -with  option  to  buy,  poul- 
„  try  farm,  1.000  capacity,  5-10  acres;  1  hour  to 
New  York  City;  reasonable;  Long  Island  or 
Westchester.  ADVERTISER  5390,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Widow  wishes  to  sell  her  village 
farm  of  83  acres  in  Western  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 15  high-producing  Jersey  cows 
with  retail  milk  route.  ADVERTISER  5382, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  100-year-old  grist  mill,  12 
miles  from  Bath,  N.  Y.,  equipped  with  en¬ 
gine,  roller  mill  and  cleaning  and  refining  ma¬ 
chinery;  located  just  off  main  highway,  suit¬ 
able  for  tea  room  in  conjunction.  Address 
ROGER  BALDWIN,  31  Union  Square,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  RENT,  sale  optional,  stocked  farm,  Adi- 
rondacks;  terms.  ADVERTISER  5399,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Lots  in  Bangor,  Pa.,  improve¬ 
ments.  Inquire  MRS.  MARY  MacDONALD, 
R.  F.  D.  18,  Milford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  56-acre  chicken  farm,  one  mile 
from  town,  near  river,  suitable  for  country 
home  or  sanitarium;  electricity  and  running  wa¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  5407,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 106-acre  dairy  farm,  fair  buildings, 
reasonable  price.  ADVERTISER  5408,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  farm,  15-25 
acres,  commuting  distance  New  York;  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5393,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  POULTRY  farm  of  32  acres  situated 
along  hard  road,  modern  equipped  barn,  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  brooder  house ;  eight-room  house 
with  lights  and  water;  owner  killed;  priced 
reasonable.  A.  W.  STABLER,  Montoursville, 
Pa. 


INN  FOR  SALE — Will  accommodate  20.  best 
reason  for  selling.  CLARA  W.  DeWITT, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — 4-room  bungalow,  outbuildings,  3 
acres  land.  AKSEL  RASMUSSEN,  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y. 


130-ACRE  FARM,  productive,  buildings,  brook, 
ideal  cabin  site,  distant  views:  near  city; 
Fulton  County;  $2,500,  terms.  ADVERTISER 
5398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Large  general  farm,  good  condition; 

brook;  reasonable;  30  miles  Albany.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


DELICIOUS  South  Florida,  tree-ripened  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates  (1  3/5 
bu.)  $4.  half  crate  $2.50,  delivered.  IDYLWILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges. 

grapefruit  and  tangerines;  1  bushel  delivered 
$3.25.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


CHOICE  HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover  90e,  10  lbs. 

$1.60;  5  lbs.  buckwheat  80c,  10  lbs.  $1.40,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  as  usual:  special  sale  prices  on 
buckwheat.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WONDERFUL  BOTTLED  honey  and  “maple 
syrup  for  roadside  stands.  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


DELICIOUS  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail,  clover  $1.60, 
buckwheat  $1.40,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PAR¬ 
ISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Va.  —  In 
Shenandoah  Valley,  near  mountains,  river, 
fishing,  bathing,  near  Route  11;  modern,  screened 
porches;  double  room  $7,  single  $9  weekly. 

WANTED — Boarders  for  full  season,  children  or 
adults:  rates  reasonable;  beautiful  country. 
ADVERTISER  5340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Boarders  in  country  home,  nice 
pleasant  rooms.  ELLA  BRITTON,  Westerlo, 
N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD — Home  on  Nantieoke  River, 
Eastern  Shore  Maryland:  boating,  fishing, 
swimming;  $10  weekly.  MARIAN  PRANIS. 
Mardela,  Md. 


BOARDERS  WANTED— Modern  farm  home  in 
Pennsylvania;  $6  per  week.  ADVERTISER 
5359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm;  write  for  in¬ 
formation.  MRS.  JOSEPH  JUREK,  Sr.,  Col- 
rain,  Mass. 


WANTED — Occasional  holiday  and  week-end  ac¬ 
commodations  on  real  home  farm;  family  of 
four:  within  80  miles  of  New  York  City,  pref¬ 
erably  New  York  or  Connecticut;  write  fully. 
ADVERTISER  5368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GUESTS  TAKEN.  Write  “THE  OLD  HOME¬ 
STEAD,”  Mansfield,  Pa. 


ROOM  AND  BOARD,  men  preferred;  near  beau¬ 
tiful  lake,  good  fishing,  good  home-cooked 
food.  farm,  quiet  and  congenial;  $10  weekly. 
ADVERTISER  53S4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders,  pleasant  farm,  airy  rooms, 
excellent  meals,  fresh  eggs,  milk,  cream; 
adults;  $10  week,  children  according  to  age 
MRS.  DELEIA  WHITLOCK,  R.  D.  1,  Lakewood, 
Wayne  County,  Pa. 


BOYS’  CAMP  on  Chautauqua  Lake  offers  train¬ 
ing,  recreation,  handicrafts.  Address  RICH¬ 
ARDS.  Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  377. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Last  Fall  we  stored  our  eating  apples 
in  our  one-room  basement  where  we  keep 
canned  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  walls 
are  not  water-proof  so  water  comes  in 
frequently  keeping  the  floor  damp  al¬ 
though  we  have  a  tile  drain.  The  room  is 
warmer,  too,  than  I  would  like  for  apples. 
We  stored  about  40  bushels ;  some  were 
left  on  April  1,  so  here  are  the  conditions 
of  the  several  varieties,  showing  their 
keeping  qualities  under  ordinary  storage 
conditions : 

Jonathans  show  some  pit  rot  coming 
from  spots  which  were  not  visible  when 
the  apples  were  picked.  Grimes  Golden 
are  badly  shriveled  and  somewhat  leath¬ 
ery  but  still  eatable.  Delicious  are  mealy 
and  show  considerable  rot.  Northern 
Spies  are  firm  and  have  an  excellent 
flavor,  if  anything  better  than  last  Fall 
but  the  prize  keeper  has  been  the  Stay- 
man  Winesap.  These  are  firm,  juicy, 
well  flavored  and  even  better  than  last 
Fall  as  they  are  more  easily  eaten. 

I  just  finished  the  dormant  spraying 
job  and  it  was  a  nasty  one  as  usual.  This 
year  I  used  lime-sulphur  solution  and  we 
found  our  hands  scaled  and  sore  although 
we  greased  them  before  working.  An  ex¬ 
ceptionally  warm  Spring  had  brought  out 
the  buds  but  we  used  it  full  strength  as 
a  weak  solution  is  no  good  for  scale  and 
aphis  control.  I  am  in  hopes  we  got  the 
red  mite  and  pear  psylla,  too.  Heavy 
winds  and  plenty  of  mud  complicated  the 
spraying. 

I  note  hundreds  of  acres  of  grapes  com¬ 
ing  out  as  grapes  have  not  been  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop  for  years.  Word  comes  from 
California  that  grape  planting  is  going 
ahead  on  a  large  scale  but  they  are  wine 
grapes  and  our  Concords  are  not  wine 
grapes  although  sometimes  used  for  that 
purpose.  I  took  out  a  few  rows  aiid  am 
setting  currants  again.  At  one  time  I 
had  5,000  currant  bushes  but  got  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  them ;  now  I  am  going  back 
to  them.  Finally  I  managed  to  get  a  few 
plants  of  English  gooseberries  and  set 
them  and  I  shall  raise  my  own  plants 
and  enlarge  the  planting.  You  propa¬ 
gate  them  by  bending  down  a  branch,  cov¬ 
ering  it  with  soil  but  leaving  tip  sticking 
out  instead  of  covering  it  as  you  do  with 
black  caps.  The  branch  roots  where  cov¬ 
ered  and  the  next  Spring  you  take  up  a 
new  plant  for  setting  after  cutting  the 
branch  loose  from  the  main  bush.  The 
tip,  left  out  when  you  laid  the  branch 
down,  makes  the  new  gooseberry  bush. 
These  English  gooseberry  bushes  have 
thorns  thick  as  hair  on  a  dog,  about  a 
half  inch  long  and  very  sharp,  so  pick¬ 
ing  the  berries  is  some  job  but  the  ber¬ 
ries  sell  readily  at  very  good  prices  and 
any  farm  product  wdiich  meets  ready  sale 
at  good  prices  is  worth  while. 

Little  daughter  comes  home  from  her 
one-room,  rural  school  and  sings  classical 
songs  while  she  rocks  her  dolly ;  songs 
which  we  once  thought  only  high-school 
students  could  sing  and  she  is  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  grade.  We  have  a  music  teacher 
come  once  a  week  to  the  school  and  those 
children  take  to  it  with  amazing  aptitude. 
It  is  most  refreshing  to  note  that  little 
daughter  is  getting  a  good  taste  of  good 
music  instead  of  the  utterly  unmusical 
racket  we  hear.  We  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  days  sang  sentimental  songs,  but  it 
was  clean  sentiment,  somewhat  simple 
it  is  true,  but  not  silly  and  not  full  of 
sex  suggestion.  People  still  sing  the 
songs  we  sang  but  the  life  of  a  modern 
song  is  not  over  three  months.  I  note, 
too,  that  the  pepped  up  and  fast  stepping 
church  songs  soon  fade  away  while  the 
grand  old  hymns  live  on  because  they 
reach  the  hearts  of  men  instead  of  only 
tickling  their  ear  drums.  The  world  may 
seem  all  froth  and  frills  today  but  there 
is  something  fundamentally  clean  in  man 
kind  which  makes  folks  turn  back  time 
and  again  to  the  clean,  pure,  simple  veri¬ 
ties  of  life,  inspiring  hymns,  heart  warm¬ 
ing  songs,  drama  which  does  not  suggest 
sex.  Witness  the  furore  with  which  peo¬ 
ple  have  met  a  simple  little  childhood 
tale,  “Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs,”  an  utterly  clean  story  which 
pleases  the  eternal  child  which  is  in  all 
men. 

We  wrangle  and  jangle  over  inconse- 
quentials ;  the  world  seems  dark  with 
threats  of  war  and  part  of  it  is  actually 
fighting  over  utterly  silly  issues.  I  turn 
from  it  all  to  drink  in  the  peace  and  love¬ 
liness  of  nature  at  her  best,  the  Spring¬ 
time  on  the  farm. 

Sometimes  the  path  grows  weary,  some¬ 
times  the  spirit  quails  before  hard  tasks, 
sometimes  courage  weakens,  sometimes  it 
seems  a  dread  task  to  drag  aching  muscles 
to  another  day  of  toil,  but  always  nature 
comes  to  our  aid  with  new  inspiration, 
renewed  faith  if  we  only  give  her  the 
chance,  if  we  open  our  eyes  to  all  around 
us,  open  our  ears  to  the  music  which  is 
all  around  us.  l.  B.  keber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


There  is  no  worry  about  weather  either — 
when  the  grain  is  ripe  it  is  cut  and  threshed 
the  same  day.  And  a  lot  of  grain  is  saved 
that  would  ordinarily  be  lost  in  shocking 
and  hauling  to  the  stationary  thresher. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to 
show  you  the  No.  60 — the  best  value  in  a 
small  combine,  backed  by  Harvester’s 
quarter -century  experience  manufactur¬ 
ing  harvester  -  threshers.  There  also  are 
larger  sizes  in  the  McCormick-Deering 
line  for  farms  of  all  sizes. 


•  With  the  new  6-foot  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  No.  60  Harvester -Thresher,  "combin¬ 
ing”  small  grains  and  seed  crops  is  now 
practical  on  farms  of  every  size.  In  one 
field  operation,  the  crop  is  cut  and  threshed 
faster  and  more  economically  than  with  a 
binder  and  thresher. 

This  one-man  machine  has  a  capacity  of 
15  to  20  acres  a  day,  saving  several  cents 
a  bushel  over  previous  methods.  No  twine 
to  buy,  no  shocking,  no  stacking,  no  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  thresher  "ring,”  no  threshing 
bill  to  pay,  no  crew  to  feed,  no  extra  work 
for  the  women  .  .  .  with  the  McCormick- 
Deering  No.  60  on  the  job  the  harvest  be¬ 
comes  truly  a  family  affair. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


STRAIGHT-LINE  THRESHING 


M'.->  ssec 

p  The  No.  60  does  a  real  job  of  threshing.  Like  all 
the  famous  McCormick-Deering  combines,  it  is  a  || 
clean  thresher  and  a  grata  saver .  Straight-line  thresh-  || 
ing  is  an  important  feature  of  this  machine — grain 
M  travels  through  the  threshing  unit  in  a  straight  line  jpj- 
M  as  in  a  stationary  thresher.  Other  important  features  |Js 
i§|  include  the  rub-bar  cylinder,  auger-type  platform, 

W  and  rubber  tires.  |p 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

No.  60  HARVESTER-THRESHER 


STEEL  HANDY  BUILDINGS 

For  All  Purposes 
Tool  Houses  —  Workshops 
Pump  Houses,  Storage  Sheds,  etc. 


$56. 


>.00  and  up 

I  STEEL  GARAGES  -  $1 1 9  and  up 

I  Shipped  anywhere.  Write  for  information. 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

L^bSOI  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N,  I 


MORE  PROFIT-LESS  WORK 

»V  CLEAN-EASY 
I  L  K  E  R 


A  portable,  self-washing  milker* 
|  Milks  20  to  25  cows  per  hour. 
Electric  or  gas  powered.  No  in¬ 
stallation  required.  Write  today! 


A  Twin  Silo  with  Chute 

DOUBLE  PROTECTION 
for  Food  Values  and  Profits 

Put  corn  in  one  and  molasses  hay  ensilage 
in  other,  to  assure  highest  percentage  of 
food  values  and  profit.  Stop  losing  50% 
of  rich  milk  producing  and  growth  promoting 
“green”  (carotene)  in  legume  crops — -when 
field-cured,  stored  in  barn  or  leaky  silo.  Let 
a  Marietta  Built  to  Endure  Concrete  Silo  (1 
or  more  units)  provide  the  profitable  protec¬ 
tion.  Old  method  wastes  will  soon  pay  for 
it.  Write  TODAY  for  new  fact-filled  catalog. 

MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO.  Branch  Plant:  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE  ON  POST  CARD  -  MAIL  TODAY 

Marietta  Concrete  Corp., 

Marietta,  Ohio. 

I’m  interested  in  NEW  SILO  for  Corn.... 
Hay.  .  .  Ensilage. . . .  for  greater  feeding  econ¬ 
omy  and  profits. 


Name  .. 
Address 


l^noor 


T_| 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

for  Spring  1938  on 

Direct  Factory  Prices 
of  INGERSOLL  PAINTS 

Quality  Proved  by  Use— Since  1842. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  copy  of  Ingersoll 
Paint  Book,  Color  Card,  Prices. 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  INC. 

246  Plymouth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 

Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
a1  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 

AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  In  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 
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Yosemite  Falls  and  Merced  River,  Yosemite  Valley,  California 


ATTENTION!  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  FARMERS -SEE  PAGES  391  &  400 


June  4,  1938 
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Vermont  Apple  Growers’  Conference 


HE  Seventh  Annual  Vermont  Apple 
Growers’  Conference  was  recently 
held  in  Rutland  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Vermont  Extension  Service, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture  and  some 
Farm  Bureau  Associations.  Many  interesting  and 
important  subjects  were  explained  by  the  speakers 
and  discussed  by  the  growers  in  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  remarkable  conference  with  a  vast 
fund  of  information  covering  a  wide  range. 

Industry  Factors 

Some  factors  affecting  the  apple  industry  were  ex¬ 
plained  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Varney,  Extension  Economist, 
who  said  that  among  the  important  controlling  fac¬ 
tors  are  the  size  of  the  crop,  total  production  per 
acre,  increase  in  competing  fruits  such  as  citrus,  and 
the  size  of  the  apple  crop  throughout  the  country. 
He  said  that  all  fruits  have  increased  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  percent  per  year  but  citrus  fruits  have  in¬ 
creased  much  faster  than  pomaceous  fruits.  The 
total  production  for  apples  has  for  a  decade  back 
been  somewhat  less.  The  general  increase  in  fruit 
production  follows  the  general  trend  in  increase  in 
population.  Many  interesting  charts  and  graphs 
were  displayed  showing  the  long-time  trend. 

Extension  Program 

The  development  of  a  research  and  extension  pro¬ 
gram  in  horticulture  was  explained  by  C.  H.  Blas- 
berg,  research  specialist  in  orchard  management, 
who  said  that  he  planned  to  carry  on  experiments 
and  demonstrations  in  several  places  in  the  State 
using  different  spray  materials  and  fertilizers. 

Growth  of  Trees 

Some  fundamentals  of  apple-tree  growth  and  or¬ 
chard  ills  were  explained  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Davidson, 
research  worker  in  pomology  at  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  who  showed  by  lantern  slides  and 
by  charts  how  different  fertilizers  affect  the  growth 
of  trees,  the  character  of  the  foliage  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  twig  and  spur  growth.  He  stated  that  you 
can  tell  much  about  what  the  tree  needs  in  the  way 
of  fertilization  by  noting  the  character  of  the 
growth,  the  color  and  size  of  the  foliage  and  the 
slender  or  stocky  growth  of  twigs  and  spurs.  He 
told  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  with  nutrient 
solutions  in  New  Jersey  where  small  trees  were 
grown  in  culture  jars  with  a  single  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  omitted  in  each  case  to  show  how  important 
the  especial  function  of  each  one  was  found  to  be. 

Nitrogen  deficiency  is  manifest  in  trees  which 
show  small,  yellowish-green  leaves  and  reddish 
petioles  which  form  a  narrow  angle  with  the  stem. 
The  new  leaves  are  small,  current  growth  of  twigs 
is  small,  and  roots  are  slender. 

Phosphorus  deficiency  is  indicated  by  dark  green 
leaves  which  have  considerable  purplish-red  pigment 
on  foliage  and  stem  especially  near  the  ends.  The 
twigs  are  slender,  and  foliage  is  leathery. 

Potassium  deficiency  is  manifest  in  leaf  break¬ 
down  and  scorch.  It  first  shows  on  leaves  growing 


Small  Pale  Leaves  Show  ’Nitrogen  Deficiency 


By  M.  B.  Cummings 

on  the  lower  half  of  the  stem.  Potash  deficiency  is 
manifest  by  browning  and  scorching.  It  shows  first 
around  the  margins  and  then  sometimes  by  brown 
patches  in  the  leaf.  This  is  associated  also  with 
water  shortage.  The  leaves  are  relatively  small, 
twigs  and  leaves  are  slender. 

Calcium  deficiency  is  manifest  by  early  stages  of 
discoloration.  The  leaves  would  be  somewhat  paler 
near  the  margins  and  later  develop  dark  brown 
scorched  areas  on  the  sides  of  the  leaf  midway  be¬ 
tween  base  and  tip.  Mature  leaves  have  a  dark 
green  color.  On  small  trees  the  leaves  are  spiall. 

If  the  color  of  the  foliage  is  light  and  wood  growth 


Heavy  Drooping  Leaves  in  Clusters  Denote  an  Excess 

of  Nitrates 

is  restricted,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  tree  needs 
nitrogen.  If  leaf  and  wood  growth  are  good  and  the 
tree  does  not  form  fruit  buds  abundantly,  a  lack  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  indicated.  If  the  fruit  is  light 
colored,  and  the  quality  and  flavor  are  poor,  it  sig¬ 
nifies  that  either  potash  is  needed  or  that  an  excess 
of  nitrogen  is  available.  The  latter  case,  i.  e.,  the 
presence  of  excessive  nitrogen,  may  be  determined 
by  the  appearance  of  the  foliage,  amount  of  wood 
growth,  and  size  of  fruit. 

Scab  and  Spray  Material 

The  control  of  apple  scab  and  results  with  various 
spray  materials  were  topics  of  two  very  informative 
talks  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Research  Pathologist 
at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  “At 
the  present  time,”  said  Dr.  Hamilton,  “dry  lime 
sulphur  should  be  applied  as  a  regular  spray  only 
to  hardy,  vigorous  apple  trees.  It  should  not  be 
used  throughout  the  spray  schedule  on  any  variety 
in  any  orchard.  Neither  should  liquid  lime  sulphur 
be  used  all  Summer.”  Moreover,  he  said  that  lime 
sulphur  should  be  avoided  in  the  calyx  and  first 
cover  sprays  because  it  may  cause  the  fruit  to  drop. 
Liquid  lime  sulphur  should  be  held  in  reserve  to 
be  used  when  threatening  circumstances  call  for  a 
potent  material.  An  illustration  would  be  the  need 
for  burning  out  a  two-day-old  infection.  If  no  scab 
is  present  and  the  orchard  has  not  recently  passed 
through  an  infection  period  without  protection,  use 
a  dry  wettable  sulphur. 

The  importance  of  keeping  scab  well  under  con¬ 
trol  by  timely  sprayings  if  wettable  sulphurs  are 
used  was  a  fact  brought  out  in  experiments  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  and  in  the  Hudson  Valley  in  1937. 
These  experiments  demonstrate  clearly  that  fewer 
sprayers  are  necessary  if  the  orchards  have  been 
kept  nearly  free  of  scab  in  recent  years,  for  there 
is  less  carry  over  killing  hold-over  scab. 

The  carry-over  scab  in  badly  infested  orchards 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  applications  made  in  the  early  Spring.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  a  gallon  was  applied  with  a  sprayer 
to  the  entire  ground  surface  of  a  heavily  infested 


McIntosh  block.  The  application  was  made  at  the 
green-tip  stage.  Ten  gallons  of  the  mixture  was 
applied  per  tree  which  is  an  amount  equal  to  500 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  This  application  re¬ 
duced  the  primary  infection  to  a  very  low  point. 
Results  with  wettable  sulphurs  show  that  not  only 
are  the  finer  ones  more  effective  than  the  coarser, 
especially  at  the  low  concentrations,  but  they  also 
exhibit  greater  tenacity  and  effectiveness.  The  finer 
the  particles  the  better  the  sticking  qualities  of  a 
product.  The  best  rate  seems  to  be  five  pounds  to 
100  gallons.  The  finest  sulphurs  cost,  a  little  more 
but  they  possess  distinct  advantages.  However,  they 
will  not  burn  out  a  two-day-old  infection  as  will 
lime  sulphur.  If  the  scab  is  a  problem  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  wise  to  use  liquid  lime  sulphur  with  a  spreader 
in  the  fourth  spray  as  a  protection  against  develop¬ 
ment  of  scab  in  storage. 

Other  Points  on  Sprays 

Growers  who  have  a  heavy  codling  moth  infesta¬ 
tion  and  want  to  avoid  the  residue  problem  will 
probably  use  oil  and  nicotine  in  the  second  and  third 
cover  sprays  and  a  proprietary  bentonite-nicotine, 
such  as  Black  Leaf  155,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cover 
sprays. 

Orchardists  who  have  a  light  codling  moth  infes¬ 
tation  but  have  an  apple  maggot  problem  should 
probably  use  calcium  or  a  zinc  arsenate  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  cover  sprays,  as  these  give  smaller 
residue  at  harvest. 

In  general,  these  results  correspond  to  those  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Burrill  from  the  Champlain 
District,  as  he  found  damage  from  the  continual 
use  of  liquid  lime  sulphur,  and  good  results  from  the 
flotation  and  wettable  sulphurs.  Save  time  at  the 
spraying  season  by  providing  quicker  filling  service, 
especially  the  water  supply.  Rinse  out  the  tank 
every  night. 

Soil  Fertility 

“Maintaining  fertility  in  the  orchard  soil  is  large¬ 
ly  an  individual  problem  with  Vermont  fruit-grow¬ 
ers,”  said  Prof.  P.  R.  Miller  of  Vermont.  You  are 
growing  trees  on  a  wide  range  of  soil  types,  ranging 
from  fairly  light,  open  textured,  sandy  soils  to  fairly 
heavy,  close  textured  clay  soils.  It  is  to  be  expected 
therefore  that  cut-and-dried,  blanket  or  “shot-gun” 
fertilizer  recommendations  cannot  prove  satisfactory 
over  a  period  of  years  under  such  a  wide  variety  of 
soil  conditions.  Frequently,  a  dozen  or  more  soil 
types  may  be  found  on  one  farm  or  even  on  one 
field.  Poor  yields  of  apples  may  not  always  be  due 
to  lack  of  plant  food,  but  perhaps  to  shallow  root 
growth,  which  in  turn  might  be  caused  by  a  shallow 
soil,  a  high-water  table,  and  a  poor  drainage. 

The  Dutchess  soil  supports  the  greatest  percent¬ 
age  of  the  apple  trees  in  Vermont.  It  occurs  mainly 
in  Bennington  and  Rutland  counties,  on  low,  smooth¬ 
ly  rounded  hills,  and  as  gently  sloping  areas  around 
the  bases  of  the  mountains  scattered  throughout  the 
State  belt.  The  soil  is  acid  throughout  the  entire 
profile.  Apples  require  the  major  plant  foods — 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash,  calcium  and  magne¬ 
sium,  and  some  of  the  (Continued  on  Page  3S7) 


Lime  for  Old  Pastures 

Sale  of  milk  from  a  20-cow  herd  on  the  basis  of  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  removes  the  equivalent  of  600 
pounds  of  limestone.  As  it  requires  30  to  40  acres  of  good 
pasture  to  carry  20  cows,  this  removal  seems  rather  in¬ 
significant.  This  sale  of  milk  removes  a  phosphorus  equi¬ 
valent  of  nearly  two  tons  of  superphosphate,  and  nitrogen 
equivalent  of  nearly  three  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
These  are  significant  fertility  losses. 

The  data  do  not  give  a  true  picture  of  the  importance 
of  lime  in  pasture  improvement.  Lime  is  an  important 
constituent  of  all  pasture  grasses.  Clover  and  other  leg¬ 
umes  fail  without  abundance  of  lime.  A  two-ton  growth 
(dry  weight)  of  clover  pasture  removes  150  to  200  pounds 
of  lime  per  acre  from  the  soil — a  significant  amount.  A 
ton  of  limestone  per  acre  every  10  years  would  just  about 
replace  the  removal  by  the  grass  if  there  were  no  other 
losses.  Other  losses,  particularly  leaching,  may  be  greater 
than  this.  Legumes  are  very  important  in  a  pasture  mix¬ 
ture  and  without  lime  it  is  practically  impossible  to  grow 
them.  Even  Kentucky  blue  grass  does  not  succeed  on 
poor  soils  without  the  use  of  lime. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  studied  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  on  a  lime-deficient  upland  soil.  The  soil  was  so 
poor  that  three-fourths  the  growth  was 
\yeeds  and  wild  grasses.  One-fifth  the 
area  was  bare  ground.  Limestone 
alone  so  improved  the  pasture  that 
there  is  now  86  percent  of  clover  and 
tame  grasses  of  high  feed  value  where 
the  weeds  formerly  grew.  The  first 
treatment  of  limestone  (two  tons  to 
the  acre)  was  made  19  years  ago,  and 
the  last  treatment  six  years  ago.  No 
other  single  treatment  (superphosphate 
or  manure)  was  as  effective.  The  lime 
was  slower  getting  into  action  than 
manure  and  superphosphate,  but  has 
gradually  gained  on  these  treatments. 

The  best  combinations  were  lime,  ma¬ 
nure  and  superphosphate,  or  lime,  pot¬ 
ash  and  superphosphate.  The  data  in¬ 
dicate  the  fundamental  significance  of 
lime  as  a  basis  for  insuring  returns 
from  other  treatments.  They  indicate 
also  that  lime  is  the  basic  treatment 
necessary  on  poor  soils  for  permanency 
of  soil  improvement.  Blue  grass  was 
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reasonably  double  the  amount  of  graz¬ 
ing  on  average  land.  Grass  is  a  heavy 
nitrogen  feeder,  and  in  most  cases 
probably  the  major  portion  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  be  a  nitrogen  carrier. 
An  early  application  in  March  and  an¬ 
other  in  June  is  likely  to  work  well. 
A  total  of  500  pounds  an  acre  is  not  too 
much. 

Abundance  of  water  is  equally  as 
important  as  fertilizer.  Grass  is  shal¬ 
low  rooted  and  soon  exhausts  the 
moisture  in  the  surface  soil  unless 
there  are  frequent  rains.  Deep  rooted 
legumes  may  stand  more  drought. 
Complete  moisture  control  where 


Two  photographs  of  A.  W.  Lawton's  12-year  purebred  Holstein,  weight  2,450  pounds. 
He  icas  born  and  raised  by  Mr.  Lawton  on  his  farm  in  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
used  in  plowing  and  in  team  with  a  horse  for  all  farm  work. 


seeded  on  all  the  plots  but  did  not  grow  success¬ 
fully  except  where  lime  was  applied. 

Liming  is  the  first  step  in  treating  acid  soils  to 
insure  the  growth  of  desirable  grasses  and  legumes. 
I,ime  increases  the  availability  of  the  natural 
phosphates  of  the  soil.  Lime  should  be  applied  on 
acid  soil  before  phosphate  fertilizer  is  used.  In 
Wisconsin,  areas  high  in  available  phosphorus  yield¬ 
ed  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  pasture,  and  nearly 
three  times  as  much  protein  due  to  more  clo\oi  on 
the  fertile  soil. 

Old  pastures  may  1k>  successfully  improved  only 
after  top-dressing  with  lime,  where  the  soil  has  be¬ 
come  very  acid.  The  lime  may  be  applied  at  any 
season  of  the  year  when  one  can  get  on  the  land. 
The  Ohio  Station  found  that  top-dressed  lime  neu¬ 
tralized  the  soil  S  to  10  inches  deep.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  pasture  has  been  increasingly  no¬ 
ticeable  with  succeeding  years.  Where 
weeds  and  poverty  grass  grew  before 
there  is  now  a  thick  stand  of  Kentucky 
blue  grass  and  clover. 

On  the  basis  of  the  value  of  dry 
feed  saved  by  use  of  pasture,  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  reports  a 
net  return  of  $48  per  acre  for  a  six- 
months’  grazing  season.  The  Oregon 
Station  reports  a  net  return  of  $46  per 
acre  from  irrigated  pasture,  figured  oh 
a  similar  basis.  These  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  dairy  herds.  In  addition 
to  the  nice  return  from  the  pasture, 
there  is  the  maximum  of  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  and  the  minimum  of  risk  and 
waste  of  fertility  from  land  under 
grass.  How  many  cultivated  crops  can 
make  as  good  a  showing  even  with 
many  times  the  labor  expended  to  pro¬ 
duce  them? 

Three  important  factors  determine 
pasture  returns.  The  soil  must  be  kept 
fertile  by  proper  use  of  fertilizers.  Pas¬ 
ture  is  relatively  easy  on  the  land. 

Grass  and  legumes  restore  humus  and 
nitrogen  to  depleted  soils.  But  the 
sale  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products 
removes  minerals  and  the  growth  of 
young  animals  likewise  takes  a  portion 
of  the  fertility  represented  in  the  grass 
consumed.  The  proper  fertilization  may 


droughts  are  frequent  is  possible  only  by  irrigation. 
Irrigated  pastures  in  Western  Oregon  carry  two 
cows  and  sometimes  four  per  acre  with  abundance 
of  grazing.  The  irrigation  farmer  has  abundance 
of  grazing  when  others  may  he  compelled  to  resort 
to  expensive  dry  feeding. 

Another  important  item  in  pasture  production  is 
rotation  in  grazing.  This  calls  for  more  than  one 
pasture  field.  Grass  must  have  frequent  recovery 
periods  in  which  uncropped  herbage  is  permitted  to 
manufacture  and  store  reserve  food  in  the  root  sys¬ 
tem.  This  maintains  a  vigorous,  thrifty  sod.  with 
deeper  roots  and  quick  recovery  when  temporarily 
close  grazed.  Pasture  continuously  eaten  off  nearly 
to  the  ground  is  so  weakened  that  drought  and 
weeds  deplete  the  stand  and  the  returns  in  nutri¬ 
tions  feed  are  disappointing.  k.  e.  s. 
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Experiences  With  Raising  Soy  Beans 

On  May  28  two  years  ago  we  decided  to  try  drilling  Soy 
beans  on  300  acres  of  cornstalk  ground  with  one  of  the 
then  new  lister-type  furrow-seeding  drills.  The  ground 
previously  had  been  double-disked  twice  that  Spring.  We 
greased  the  bean  seed  with  graphite  so  the  skins' would 
not  be  cracked  on  so  many.  The  seed  was  inoculated. 
They  were  little  brown  Virginia.  We  pulled  five  harrow- 
seeding  machines  behind  a  60-horsepower  tractor,  being 
able  to  seed  160  acres  per  day  with  this  hook-up.  The 
furrow-seeding  machines  spread  the  seed  over  a  wide  six- 
inch  furrow  bottom,  on  a  firm,  flat  and  moist  seed  bed  and 
permitted  the  moist  bottom  soil  (with  the  bottom  side 
down)  to  drop  back  into  place  on  top  of  the  seed,  covering 
it  at  a  uniform  depth  of  one  and  one-half  inches.  As  these 
machines  were  equipped  with  standard  nine-inch  shoes, 
and  are  spaced  14  inches  apart,  this  left  a  five-inch  center 
unbroken. 

We  harrowed  once  as  the  bean  plants  were  breaking 
the  ground,  then  harrowed  again  when  they  were  about 
two  inches  high.  This  killed  all  little  weeds  that  had 
started,  worked  loose  soil  around  the  young  plants  in  the 
furrow,  and  flattened  and  pulverized  the  ridges.  AVe  ran 
a  rotary  hoe  over  the  bean  field  twice  after  harrowing. 

That  was  the  extent  of  the  cultivation 
that  they  got.  (Caution — Never  try  to 
cultivate  beans  in  any  way  while  they 
are  damp  from  dews  or  rains.)  The 
weeds  never  had  a  chance,  and  no  one 
ever  saw  beans  grow  any  faster. 

AVe  never  had  had  such  a  mat  of 
bean  vines  before — some  measured  as 
much  as  seven  feet.  The  ground  they 
were  on  was  of  less  than  ordinary  fer¬ 
tility.  A  great  deal  of  it  lay  on  a 
long,  high  ridge. 

The  beans  were  cut  for  hay  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  using  three  seven-foot  tractor 
mowers,  and  instead  of  going  around 
the  field  in  the  regular  way,  we  had 
to  cut  one  way  as  the  bean  vines  were 
so  heavy  and  matted.  It  took  a  week 
to  cure  those  beans.  AATe  turned  them 
several  times  with  a  side-delivery  rake, 
then  when  they  were  sufficiently  cured 
we  used  a  combination  tractor  sweep 
rake  and  loader  to  load  them  on 
trucks.  AVe  weighed  two  representative 
truck  loads  and  estimated  the  300  acres  made  about 
3%  tons  per  acre.  AVe  ground  them  all  through  a 
hammer-mill  that  AVinter.  On  a  nearby  field,  about 
the  same  kind  of  soil  and  perhaps  a  little  richer, 
we  drilled  some  Arirginia  beans  with  an  ordinary 
wheat  drill.  They  were  not  cultivated  in  any  way. 
They  made  two  tons  per  acre,  also  they  had  quite  a 
few  weeds  in  spots. 

Six  years  ago,  between  May  1  and  10  we  drilled 
40  bushles  of  Laredo  Soy  beans  into  the  growing 
wheat  on  an  80-acre  field,  one-half  bushel  per  acre. 
An  ordinary  wheat  drill  was  used  on  ground  which 
could  not  be  given  any  other  preparation  than  was 
provided  in  the  previous  Fall  at  wheat-seeding  time. 
After  thrashing  a  crop  of  wheat  off  the  land  in 
June,  the  beans  made  a  remarkable  growth  in  spite 
of  a  dry,  hot  Summer. 

On  September  IT  the  beans  averaged  waist  high 
in  length  of  stem  and  the  beans  on  the 
lower  branches  were  nearly  matured. 
The  bean  crop  was  exactly  at  the  right 
stage  of  growth  to  be  cut  for  hay  when 
we  turned  them  under.  Various  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  total  quantity  of  dry  feed 
which  could  have  been  taken  off  this 
field  were  placed  at  not  less  than  1  y2 
tons  per  acre,  if  cut  for  hay. 

“Didn’t  it  take  a  lot  of  nerve  to 
plow  under  all  those  beans?’’  we  were 
asked.  AAre  did  hesitate  a  little  about 
it,  but  had  enough  hay  for  our  needs 
and  it  might  be  a  slow  sale  for  hay 
the  next  AVinter.  Besides,  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  fertility  value  of  green 
Soy  beans  turned  under  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  be  the  case :  The  three  fer¬ 
tilizer  elements  usually  purchased  in 
commercial  mixtures  are  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash.  Experimental 
data  on  the  number  of  pounds  of  these 
three  elements  in  3,000  pounds  of  Soy 
bean  hay,  show  that  there  are  71.4 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  15  pounds  of 
phosphorus  and  60  pounds  of  potash. 

AVe  might  have  realized  something 
by  pasturing  the  beans  for  a  period  of 
from  one  to  1%  months  before  turning 
under.  AVe  plan  to  try  the  same  thing 
again  this  year  and  run  50  to  60  head 
of  steers  before  turning  under,  e.  b.  g. 
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A  Kentucky  Farmer’s 
Comments 

We  note  as  we  travel  about  that  there 
has  been  quite  a  bit  of  Fall  or  Winter 
breaking  of  sod  and  in  some  cases  stalk 
land.  This  practice  is  costly  here  as 
such  turned  soil  will  leach  its  nitrates 
which  are  colorless  and  therefore  not 
visible.  If  they  colored  the  water  as  that 
leaching  through  a  pile  of  manure,  many 
who  yet  follow  Fall  or  Winter  breaking, 
would  stop  the  practice.  Those  who  live 
in  the  North  where  the  land  freezes  up 
tight  and  remains  so  practically  all  Win¬ 
ter  can  continue  this  without  any,  or 
very  little,  harm.  But  those  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  Southern  States  cannot  afford  to 
continue  the  practice,  which  came  about 
before  we  knew  that  land  would  leach  its 
fertility  as  an  old  ash  hopper  would  be 
made  to  leach  its  lye  by  pouring  water 
over  the  ashes  to  get  the  lye  or  potash 
with  which,  with  grease  added,  our  moth¬ 
ers  made  soap.  Nitrate  leaching,  checked 
by  the  use  of  lysimeters  at  the  experiment 
station  from  October  to  April,  showed 
that  soil  unprotected  by  any  growing 
plants  leached  at  the  rate  of  309.52 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  while  on  a 
heavy  sod  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  Al¬ 
falfa  the  leaching  was  only  7.07  pounds 
for  the  same  period  of  time. 

Naturally  if  there  was  none  or  very 
light  rainfall,  there  would  be  none  or 
very  little  leaching.  Grass  is  the  best 
crop  on  the  farm  for  the  land's  sake  and 
also  often  for  the  farmer's  sake.  One 
has  but  to  use  his  eyes  as  he  goes  about 
to  note  what  is  happening  to  land  that 
is  not  level,  by  washing  in  gullies.  On 
land  not  level,  so-called  strip  farming  is 
being  advocated,  which  is  sensible. 

I  can  recollect  50  years  ago  on  the 
Ohio  hills  bordering  the  Ohio  River  above 
Cincinnati  where  the  German  farmers 
farmed  those  hillsides.  They  would  have 
narrow  strip  in  tobacco,  then  a  strip  of 
wheat  or  rye  sown  down  to  grass,  then  a 
strip  of  corn  and  then  a  strip  of  clover 
and  Timothy  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  the 
hill — the  hillside  was  never  plowed  all  at 
one  time. 

I  believe  all  will  agree  that  all  ani¬ 
mals  that  use  forage  for  a  living,  find 
good  pasture  the  best  food.  But  when  we 
come  to  provide  for  their  Winter  ration 
of  roughages,  we  are  not  agreed.  As  for 
me,  if  good  pasturage  is  best  in  Summer, 
then  for  Winter  I  want  the  hay  as  near 
pasturage  conditions  as  possible.  I  well 
recollect  when  Red  clover  bloom  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  good  and  brown,  and  Tim¬ 
othy  was  allowed  to  about  half  shed  its 
seed.  The  result  of  feeding  such  hay 
was  that  animals  often  had  to  be  doc¬ 
tored  and  sometimes  died  —  too  much 
woody  fiber  the  cause.  Now  that  cattle 
are  being  turned  out  to  pasture  is  a  good 
time  to  continue  or  begin  feeding  corn, 
either  whole  or  crushed  to  balance  up  the 
excess  of  protein  that  the  early  young 
pasturage  affords.  It  is  wonderful  what 
quick  gain  cattle  will  make  on  this. 

Now  that  planting  time  is  again  here 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  as  to  how 
many  folks  are  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  closely  observing  the  time  to  plant,  by 
the  different  phases  of  the  moon  or  signs 
of  the  Zodiac.  The  Zodiac  is  gradually 
losing  out,  but  the  moon  still  hangs  on 
with  a  firm  grip.  The  moon  has  been 
put  to  so  many  uses  for  the  reputed  good 
of  man.  An  old  man  would  not  wear 
store  shirts  but  had  his  wife  make  them, 
and  she  made  them  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon  as  he  affirmed  that  they  would 
stay  put  and  not  work  up  and  out.  If 
there  was  any  virtue  in  the  observance, 
then  those  faithfully  following  it  should 
be  able  to  show  results  in  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  way  which  I  have  not  noted.  We 
oldsters  can  all  recall  when  we  wore 
a  little  sack  with  two  strings  which 
were  loosely  tied  around  the  youngster's 
neck  after  first  placing  a  small  lump  of 
asafetida  in  the  bag.  Now  this  sweet 
smelling  drug  was  a  specific  for  keeping 
off  measles,  mumps,  rash,  smallpox,  diph¬ 
theria,  toe  itch,  boils,  head  and  body  lice 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  things  you  could 
catch.  But  we  have  gone  past  that  age 
as  we  have  about  passed  the  Zodiac  and 
perhaps  the  moon  will  cease  to  function 
on  jobs  for  which  it  was  not  intended. 

Kentucky.  william  grote. 


Preserving  Fence  Posts 

In  regards  to  preserving  fence  posts, 
I  live  by  a  city  where  they  bring  lumber 
and  board  down  the  river.  The  rough 
flooring  boards  are  incased  in  a  frame 
and  we  used  to  buy  these  frames  cheap, 
about  20  feet  long,  10  inches  wide  and 
from  two  to  three  inches  thick.  We 
split  them,  made  three  lengths  and  got 
six  posts  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  a  post. 
We  would  char  the  ends  by  fire  and 
while  hot  coat  them  with  coal  tar.  A 
post  never  rots  here ;  it  is  eaten  by  visible 
and  invisible  insects  and  with  nothing  to 
eat  they  last  a  good  while. 

South  Carolina.  H.  B.  grimbill. 


•  or  THE  dozens  of  jobs  a  hauling  unit  can  do  around  a 
farm,  there  never  was  a  handier  unit  than  this  1938  Ford 
V-8  Pick-Up.  Especially  when  it  comes  to  doing  those  jobs 
quickly  and  cheaply. 

You'll  say  it's  a  natural  farmer  before  you've  had  it  on 
the  job  a  full  day.  With  that  8-cylinder  engine  under  the 
hood,  it  pulls  right  through  mud  and  soft  dirt  —  and  when 
you  start  out  for  town,  it  surely  cuts  your  running  time. 

You  can  buy  this  112-inch  Pick-Up  with  the  85-horse¬ 
power  engine  —  or  with  the  thrifty  60-horsepower  engine 
if  you're  looking  for  extra-good  gas  mileage.  The  easy 
riding  is  important,  especially  if  you're  carrying  perishable 
loads.  The  low  platform  height  makes  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  easier.  The  all-metal  body  won't  scar  or  splinter.  Every¬ 
thing  about  it  is  Ford  quality  —  that's  what  makes  it  at 
home  on  the  soil. 

Your  Ford  dealer  will  be  glad  to  lend  you  a  1938 
Pick-Up  for  an  "on-the-job"  test.  Or,  if  you  need  a  larger 
unit,  try  the  122-inch  One-Tonner  —  or  a  134-inch  or  157- 
inch  Stake.  All  these  1938  Ford  Trucks  are  the  finest  you've 
ever  been  able  to  put  to  work. 

FORD  V-8  TRUCKS 

AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 


Operate  a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  this  year 


FOR  $134  LESS  THAN  THE  COST 
OF  KEEPING  A  HORSE 


Plows— Harrows — Plants — Cultivates — Fertilize *— 
Mows — Dusts — at  an  astonishingly  low  operating  cost 

Handles  belt  jobs,  too ! 

You  can’t  beat  a  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  for 
economy — and  you  probably  couldn’t  begin  to 
equal  it  for  time-saving  and  labor-saving  service. 
It  will  work  all  day — every  day — through  dust 
and  heat.  Provides  perfect  balance,  patented 
steering,  convenient  throttle  control. 

Planet  Jr.  is  built  for  years  of  trouble-free  service. 
All  parts  are  light  and  sturdy.  Specially  construct¬ 
ed  motor  overcomes  cultivation  obstacles.  Rigid 
welded  frame  insures  proper  alignment.  With 
rubber  tires  or  iron  wheels.  Write  for  Catalog. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc; 

433  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  Jr  •  TRACTOR 


Farquhar  Duster  gives  you  liigli-pressure 
blast  in  dusting  comparable  with  high- 
pressure  spraying. 


The  Farquhar  Traction  Dnster  is  available 
for  the  man  who  uses  horses. 

Farquhar  dusters  are  made  with  nozzles 
for  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  rows  at  a  time. 

Farquhar  also  makes  the  famous  “Cavern 
Duster’’  where  dust  under  high  pressure  is 
shot  into  a  cavern. 

Built  by  the  makers  of  Farquhar  Iron  Age 
Victory  1000-lb.  Orchard  and  How  Crop 
Sprayers. 

Write  for  a  Duster  or  a  Sprayer  Catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  C0.f  Limited,  York,  Pa. 


KILLS  INSECTS 


VAEEONCROPS 


BE  SURE!  Use  The  Dependable 
Stabilized  Rotenone  Dust 


SLUG  SHOT  will  give  you  a  good  clean  kill  of 
both  sucking  and  chewing  insects.  Contains 
Rotenone  stabilized  by  our  patented  process  against 
loss  of  killing  strength.  Leaves  no  poisonous 
residues:  meets  health  regulations  everywhere. 

125-lb.  Keg,  10c  per  lb.  250-lb.  Bbl.,  9%c  per  lb. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  order  from  us. 


Send  for  our  “Insect  Enemies”  Chart.  /_v_  ,  It’s  FREE. 
HAMMOND  PAINT 
&  CHEMICAL  CO. 

28  Ferry  St.,  Beacon,  N. 


The  farmer’s 
favorite  for  many 
years.  Recommended  and 
used  by  agricultural  schools  and 
makers  of  belting  and  farm  im¬ 
plements.  Easy  to  apply.  Gives 
long  dependable  service  on  belts 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  Has  great 
surplus  strength. “Never  lets  go.’’ 
Sold  by  hardware  and  implement 
stores  in  small  “Handy  Packages” 
or  large  Standard  Boxes.  Look  for 
the  Alligator.  Accept  no  substitute. 


MAKE  BETTER  SILAGE 

WITH  S/LOGERM 


Silogerm  is  a  tried  and  proven  silo  control.  Prevents 
loss  through  mould  and  decay.  Keeps  silo  clean  and 
sweet.  Makes  silage  more  enticing,  more  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  Highly  endorsed  by  users.  Costs  only 
10c  per  ton  for  treatment.  Write  for  valuable  pamphlet. 

EARP  LABORATORIES 
74  Washington  Street  •  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 
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The  Excellent  Strawberry 

Strawberries  have  been  in  Northern 
markets  for  sortie  time,  produced  in  the 
South,  where  the  business  has  been 
largely  developed.  Now  the  “nearby” 
crop  is  at  hand,  starting  with  Maryland, 
and  continuning  several  weeks  until  the 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  section  is  over.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  long  season  when  the  very  best 
quality  is  available. 

The  development  of  roadside  stand 
trade  has  opened  opportunity  for  many 
moderate  sized  plantings  of  a  quarter  acre 
to  an  acre,  practically  all  disposed  of 
right  at  the  farm.  It  is  a  business  that 
may  well  be  considered  by  farmers  where 
highway  travel  is  considerable.  There  is 
nothing  more  attractive  than  these  bas¬ 
kets  of  freshly  picked  berries,  ripe  and 
in  full  flavor. 

Although  .Spring  is  the  general  time  for 
setting  strawberries,  late  Summer  and 
Fall  planting  is  practical,  and  if  the  land 
is  properly  prepared,  good  plants  used, 
and  growing  conditions  maintained,  fruit¬ 
ing  crowns  will  develop  to  make  a 
creditable  crop  next  season. 

Weeds  are  the  great  pest  of  straw¬ 
berries,  so  preparation  of  the  land  should 
be  such  as  to  do  away  with  as  many 
■weeds  as  possible.  Early  plowing  and 
frequent  harrowing  before  planting  will 
reduce  the  weed  crop. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  in 
varieties  in  recent  years.  One  scarcely 
realizes  this  until  he  attends  a  field  meet¬ 
ing  .  uch  as  the  Connecticut  Station  will 
hold  at  the  Mt.  Carmel  farm,  near  New 
Haven,  June  15.  Some  of  the  older  kinds 
like  Premier,  remain  standard,  but  they 
are  being  supplemented  by  new  sorts  of 
.special  excellence,  like  Catskill,  Path¬ 
finder,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  and  Green 
Mountain,  an  everbearer,  suited  to  cool 
climates  and  heavy  soil.  W.  W.  H. 

Oswego  County  Iceberg 
Lettuce 

Oswego  County  lettuce-growers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  town  about  June  20  with  their 
new  strain  of  Iceberg  Imperial  44,  in 
one  of  the  most  important  sales’  tests 
ever  given  an  Oswego  County  product. 
The  testing  ground  will  be  the  New  York 
City  market.  The  competitors — Impe¬ 
rial  44  vs.  California  Iceberg. 

If  the  new  product,  developed  success¬ 
fully  after  five  years  of  experimentation 
by  Cornell  experts  to  grow  in  Oswego 
County  in  competition  with  the  Califor¬ 
nia  product,  lives  up  to  expectations  of 
its  growers,  the  lowly  mueklands  of  the 
county  will  again  place  Oswego  County’s 
farm  valuation  in  top-ranking  position, 
just  as  did  Big  Boston  some  15  years 
ago. 

Whether  the  unusually  high  prices  of 
$8  and  $9  a  crate  hold  up  depends  up¬ 
on  the  Spring  and  Summer  supply,  but 
the  successful  sale  of  Oswego  Iceberg, 
even  at  the  normal  market  price  received 
for  California  Iceberg,  is  the  important 
question  before  the  Oswego  County 
growers. 

The  experimenters  and  many  farmers 
watching  them  asked  for  all  the  seed  that 
Cornell  experts  could  spare,  for  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  so  about  100  acres  will  be 
planted  to  Iceberg  on  the  mueklands  sur¬ 
rounding  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  where  this  new 
type  of  lettuce  is  being  heavily  backed  by 
tiie  Fulton  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  headed  by  Frank  Van  Valkenberg, 
one  of  its  largest  member  growers.  The 
success  of  last  year’s  small  crop  of  Im¬ 
perial  44,  which  brought  top  prices  on  the 
market,  holds  out  strong  encouragement 
to  the  growers  this  year  and  present 
conditions  indicate  a  strong  invasion  of 
the  New  York  and  perhaps  other  eastern 
markets  this  season,  with  Iceberg  from 
the  Empire  State,  so  regulated  that  a 
supply  will  be  available  through  the  en¬ 
tire  season,  which  closes  about  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  ARTHUR  J.  OWEN. 


Ninth  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

In  corresponding  with  our  Vermont 
brother  and  wife  they  have  asked  us  to 
send  in  their  reservation  for  your  Ninth 
Rural  Tour.  Inclosed  is  check  for  $20 
for  them.  They  seem  to  be  as  greatly  en¬ 
thused  as  we  are  over  the  prospect  of 
such  a  wonderful  trip.  E.  0.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  the  first  thing 
I  have  looked  for  when  opening  The  R. 
N.-Y.  was  to  see  if  there  was  an  article 
about  the  tour.  My  sister  and  I  are  so 
thrilled  over  the  description  of  this  year’s 
trip  that  we  have  decided  to  go  with  you 
and  here  is  our  check  for  reservations. 

Massachusetts.  M.  D.  B. 

Ever  since  our  delightful  dinner  I  have 
wanted  to  tell  you  how  much  we  enjoyed 
meeting  again  the  many  friends  we  made 
on  the  three  trips  we  have  made  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Do  wish  they  had  gath¬ 
ered  a  bit  earlier  for  there  were  a  few  I 
did  not  get  a  chance  to  see. 

Although  we  thought  our  first  reunion 
dinner  perfect,  this  one  seemed  better  yet, 
and  we  so  appreciated  having  our  old 
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congenial  group  together  at  our  table. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  v.  p.  s. 

For  several  years  we  have  talked  of 
joining  you  but  something  was  always  in 
prospect  so  that  we  have  not  even  asked 
for  details.  This  year  it  looks  as  if  we 
might  be  able  to  go  and  so  I  am  asking 
you  to  send  literature  about  the  1938 
tour.  We  have  been  “Rural  New-York¬ 
ers”  for  many  years,  more  than  ten,  I 
should  think.  H.  P.  D. 

Connecticut. 

You  may  possibly  remember  that  I 
went  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  party  on  that 
memorable  first  trip  around  America  via 
the  canal  and  I  was  able  to  get  three 
others  to  join  me.  I  am  expecting,  to 
take  another  trip  this  Summer.  It  just 
occurred  to  me,  as  I  was  writing  for 
some  literature  to  wonder  whether  The 
R.  N.-Y.  was  going  to  sponsor  a  trip  this 
year  and  if  so  where  it  would  be. 

South  Carolina.  M.  L.  C. 

This  is  how  the  reservations  and  in¬ 
quiries  are  coming  in.  It  is  always  well 
to  be  early.  Come  along  with  us  and 
have  a  well-earned  vacation  with  this 
friendly  companionable  group.  On  Au¬ 
gust  11  you  will  be  riding  down  the 
Palmetto  Drive  in  Los  Angeles,  which  is 
shown  on  page  396  and  that  is  only  one 
of  the  many  fine  features  of  this  trip. 
You  will  not  want  to  miss  this  1938  trip 
which  starts  July  30.  Send  in  the  coupon 
on  page  394  for  details. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 
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VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen  Market,  Goldenacre,  Flat- 
dutch,  Ballhead.  Glory  and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Re¬ 
sistant),  $1.00,  1000;  10,000,  $7.50.  Onion  Plants: 
Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish  same  price  as  cabbage. 
Snowball  Cauliflower.  $2.00,  thousand;  10,000,  $15.00. 
TOMATO  PLANTS  from  Certified  Treated  seeds:  Mar- 
globe,  Pritchard,  Rutgers.  Bonnybest.  John  Baer,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Stone,  $1.00.  thousand;  10,000,  $7.50.  Sweet 
Potato  Plants,  $1.25,  thousand;  10,000,  $10.00.  Plant 
growing  is  our  life  business.  You  want  Quality  vege¬ 
tables  at  Harvest  time,  not  just  inferior  mixtures.  Your 
crop  depends  on  the  plants  you  buy.  We  do  not  claim 
to  grow  the  cheapest  plants,  but  for  27  years  we  have 
grown  only  the  finest  plants  from  the  best  seed  we  can 
procure.  We  can  take  care  of  your  needs  fully.  Try  us 
and  rest  assured  you  are  getting  what  you  pay  for. 

J.  P.  C0UNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


TOMATO  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Ready  for  prompt  shipment,  Copenhagen  Market,  Gold¬ 
en  Acre.  Wakefield,  Danish  Baldhead,  Flat  Dutch  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants.  Certified  Marglobe,  Greater  Baltimore. 
New  Stone.  Bonny  Best,  Chalk's  Jewell,  John  Baer 
Tomato  Plants:  I000-$l,  5000-$4.50,  !0,000-$8.75. 

Master  Marglobe.  Italian  Red  Plum  Tomato  Plants; 
Marion  Market  (Yellows  Resistant)  Cabbage  Plants: 
I000-$l.50t  1 0,000- $10.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants:  1 000- $3.  Sweet  Pepper:  1000- 
$2.50,  500-SI. 75.  Seed  treated  with  Red  Oxide  of  Cop¬ 
per.  Write  for  FREE  catalog.  All  prices  f.o.b  Frank¬ 
lin.  You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you  send  to 
us  for  your  plants. 

Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.  •  Franklin,  Va. 


Celery  &  Cabbage  Plants 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong  field-grown  Celery, 
Celeriac  and  Cabbage  Plants,  all  standard  varieties, 
ready  for  shipment  about  June  15.  Prices  for  Celery 
and  Celeriac,  30c  per  100,  $2  per  1000,  $1.75  per  1000 
above  5000.  Cabbage  Plants.  25o  per  100,  $1.50  per 
1000,  $1.25  per  1000  over  5000.  All  f.o.b  Canastota.. 
WARNER  CELERY  CO.  -  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS  —  Certified  tomato, 
pepper,  eggplant  and  sweet  potato.  Tomato:  Bonny 
Best,  Pritchards,  Marglobe.  Rutgers,  Greater  Balti¬ 
more,  Brimmer  and  Ponderosa.  500-80o;  I000-$l,50- 
5000  and  over  $1.25  per  1000.  Pepper:  California 
Wonder,  World  Beater,  Pimento.  Asgrow  King  and 
hot  pepper,  500-SI. 00:  I000-$2.00  :  5000  and  over 

$1.50  per  1000.  Porto  Rioo  sweet  potato,  $1.25  per  1000. 

Good  plants  and  prompt,  shipment  guaranteed. 
SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS,  -  VA L D OSTA.  G A. 

MILLIONS  —  Field  grown  vegetable  plants.  Cabbage: 
Copenhagen.  Ballhead.  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield.  Tomato: 
Certified.  Marglobe.  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore,  Stone. 
Matchless  300-60c:  500-SI.:  I000-$l.50,  p’pald.  Express 
collect  75c- 1 000.  Yam  potato,  pepper,  cauliflower.  500- 
SI. 25;  IOOO-$2  p’paid.  Plants  ready  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Moss  packed  to  arrive  safely  anywhere.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Ideal  Plant  Co..  Franklin,  Virginia 


10  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties  —  Cabbage  and  Onion,  7E 
thousand:  10.000,  $5.00.  Cauliflower,  $1.50,  thousan 
Tomato  Plants,  $1.00.  thousand:  10,000.  $7.50.  Swec 
potato  plants,  $1.00.  thousand.  Prompt  shipmen1 
full  c*?unt.  100%  live  del  ivory  gua  ranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  -  FRANKLIN.  V 

PI  ANTS-  All  Varieties — Prepaid  to  you.  Cab.  4( 
*  89c:  2000,  $2.89  :  8000,  $9.89.  Beet.  Broe’ 
Brus’l,  C  flower.  S’pot. :  300,  89c:  3000,  $7.89.  Tom: 
Pop.,  Cel..  Aster,  Tbbac. :  100.  69c:  500,  $2.89. 
Pit.,  Petunia,  Sage.  Verbenia  Marigold.  Zinnia:  3  d< 
79c.  Catalog.  Glicks  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown,  F 

Sweet  Potato  plants.  s.ooo.oooyoii°w,t 


Stem,  $1.50  per  1000. 


sey.  Up-River,  Nancv  Hall.  B 

C.  E.  BROWN.  Bridgeville,  D< 


RIGHT  HERE 


ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM 


The  sooner  after  harvest  you  thresh 
your  grain,  the  more  you  save  from 
weathering,  sprouting,  birds  and 
animals. 

You  cannot  afford  to  get  along 
with  a  worn-out  thresher,  nor  de¬ 
pend  on  someone  else  to  thresh  your 
crop.  You  need  a  machine  that  is 
ready  when  your  crop  is  ready  ...  a 
thresher  that  will  save  every  pos¬ 
sible  kernel! 

You’ll  save  more  grain,  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  grade  for  it  and  you’ll  probably 
get  a  better  price  by  getting  your 
grain  to  market  early. 

Thresh  the  crop  you  have  worked 
so  hard  to  make,  with  an  Oliver 
Red  River  Special  Thresher  .  .  .  the 


machine  with  the  Famous  Four 
Threshermen: 

BIG  Cylinder 
Man-Behind-the-Gun 
Steel-Winged  Beater  and 
The  Beating  Shakers 

These  features  make  the  Red  River 
Special  the  finest,  fastest,  cleanest 
thresher. 

Act  quickly.  Harvest  time  is  near. 
Check  size  of  machine  you  want, 
mail  the  coupon  and  get  your  FREE 
copy  of  the  Oliver  Red  River  Special 
Thresher  Book.  Then  see  your  Oliver 
dealer  and  have  a  Red  River  Special 
in  your  yard  ready  to  save  your  grain 
when  the  crop  is  ready. 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or  check  and  mail  the  coupon 
to  OLIVER,  13  Verona  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,-  1420 
Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


OLIVER 


Name- 


R.  D._ 


-City- 


-State- 


Q  22  x  36  Thresher 
Cl  28  x  46  Thresher 
□  Oliver  "90" — 4-Plow  Tractor 


□  RowCrop"70" — 2-Plow  Tractor 

□  Row  Crop  "80" — 3-Plow  Tractor 

□  Standard  "70" — 2-Plow  Tractor 


□  6-ft.  Combine 

□  8- ,  1 0-,  Si  1 2-ft.  Combine 

□  Hay  Tools  RNY-6-4-38 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Them 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


Strong  Vigorous  Plants 


Leading  varieties,  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  o"n- 
dition.  Cabbage  Plants  grown  from  YELLOWS  RE¬ 
SISTANT  SEED.  Grows  good  crops  where  others  fall. 
Once  you  use  these  plants  you  will  always  demand  them. 

5000  or 

too 

Postage 
Prepaid 

CABBAGE  . $0.40 

TOMATO . 40 

CAULIFL’R  &  PEPPER.  .60 

SWEET  POTATO . 60 

BROCCOLI  &  B. SPROUT  .50 
.50 
.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


BEET 


LETTUCE  & 

CELERY  . 

TOMATO.  Transplanted. 
EGGPLANT.  Transplanted 
PEPPER.  Transplanted.. 


500  1000  more 

Postage  Postage  f.o.b. 
Prepaid  Prepaid  Per  M 
$1.25  $1.80  $1.00 

1.80 
3.50 
3.00 
2.40 
2.40 
3.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


1.25 

2.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.50 

1.75 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


1.25 

2.50 

2.50 

1.75 

1.75 

2.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 


Combination  orders  of  different  plants  with  100  each 
must  be  charged  at  the  100  rate.  Reauest  Catalog 
for  less  than  100  rata 


FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Order  Direct  from  This  Adv.  or  Catalog  on  Request 


C.  E.  FIELD  -  P.  O.  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Location — Barnsboro,  13  miles  below  Camden  Air  Port, 
Via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2  miles  to  Barnsboro. 
Closed  Sundays. 


100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 


Tomato  . $0.60  $1.50  $2.00  $1.25 

Cabbage . 55  1.40  1.85  1.25 

Pepper  . 60  2.00  3.50  2.50 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Sweet  Potato . 55  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Egg  Plant  . 75  3.00  5.00  4.00 

Brussel  Sprout . 55  1.50  Z50  1.50 

Broccoli  . 60  2.00  3.00  1.50 

Col  lard  . 55  1.40  1.85  1.25 

Lettuce . 50  1.35  2.00  1.50 

Beet . .50  1.50  2.50  1.50 

Celery  — 


Ready  Juno  20  ....  .55  2.00  3.50  3.00 

QUANTITY  PRICES  asus 

^  or  more, 

shipment  railway  express.  Cabbage  $1.00  per  1000: 
Cauliflower  $2.50  per  1000;  Celery  $2.50  per  1000. 
Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock,  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Liva  Moss.  Wa 
guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


JERSEY  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties.  True-to-Name.  Free  from  Disease. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


50  Yellow,  50  Reds  and  10  Vineless  plants 

(total  110  plants)  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  your 
address  upon  receipt  of . 

100  Yellow.  100  Reds.  50  Yams  &  10 

Vineless.  Sent  Postpaid  for . 

500  Yellow,  500  Reds.  100  Yams  &  100 
Vineless.  Sent  postpaid  for . 


$1 

$2 

$5 


L.  &  F.  Dondero  Box  240  Vineland,  N.J. 


CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big  Stem  Jersey.  Maryland  Golden.  Porto  Rico, 
Ha.vman.  Nancy  Hall.  Write  for  price  list. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD.  -  BELLE  HAVEN.  VA. 


MI1IION3  0PEN  field  grown  plants,  we 

miLiLiivsivLI  grow  them  certified  disease  free  on 
new  fresh  soil.  Guarantee  best  live  delivery.  All  plants 
choicest  varieties.  Cabbage.  Onion:  75c.  1000  :  5000. 
$2.50.  Tomato.  $1.00;  10.000,  $7.50.  Broccoli.  Lettuce. 
Sweet  Potato:  $1.50.  Peppers.  $2.00.  Cauliflower, 
Celery:  $3.00.  Express  for  better  plants.  Quick  service. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


TfllWATfl  PI  Marglobe,  Stone. 

Jl  Uiwlrtl.  1U  A  l-irtuixl  M.  Baltimore,  Bonny 

Best:  300-60c,  500-85C,  1 000- $1.50  prepaid.  Express 
collect:  5000- $4.  IO.OOO-$7.  CABBAGE  PLANTS  — 
Copenhagen  Market.  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields.  Flat 
Dutch,  Ballhead:  300-60c,  500-85c,  I000-$l.50  prepaid. 
Express  collect:  5000-$3.75,  I0,000-$6.50.  ONION 

PLANTS  same  price  as  cabbage.  PORTO  RICO  PO¬ 
TATO  PLANTS:  300- 85c.  500-$l.25.  IOOO-$2  prepaid. 
Express  collect:  $1.50-1000.  SNOWBALL  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER:  40c- 100.  Will  have  PEPPER  PLANTS 
after  June  1st.  same  price  as  cauliflower. 
WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS. 
Plants  Packed  With  Wet  Moss  to  Keep  Plants  Fresh. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM  -  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


PLANTS  (Millions)  —  CABBAGE:  Copenhagen.  Flat 
Dutch,  Ballhead.  Prepaid.  200-50C,  500-$l.l0.  1000- 
$1.65.  Express,  5000-S4.25.  I0,000-$7.50.  CAULIFLOW¬ 
ER  (Snowball)  and  CELERY  (leading  varieties)  Pre¬ 
paid.  I50-60C.  300-$ I,  500- $1.50.  1 000- $2.75.  Critically 
assorted.  Guaranteed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  Massillon.  Ohio. 


ITOr  MODERN  GREEN  and  WHITE  ROLLRIM 
UOE.  BERRY  BOXES  for  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Write  now.  Liberal  Discounts.  ROLLRIM  BOX 

COMPANY.  Dept.  J.  BENTON  HARBOR.  MICH. 
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The  Old-time  Lilac.  —  The  common 
old-fashioned  lilac  is  viewed  rather  coldly 
by  many  garden  experts  as  a  somewhat 
coarse  shrub,  without  the  finish  in  blos¬ 
som  of  the  really  magnificent  modern  va¬ 
rieties  ;  yet  it  has  many  virtues,  and  we 
would  not  willingly  discard  it.  We  think 
a  small  suburban  garden,  with  limited 
shrub  space,  would  do  well  to  plant 
liner  varieties,  but  in  a  country  garden 
the  old  lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris,  is  ad¬ 
mirable  for  a  hedge  or  screen,  and  seems 
especially  at  home  about  the  farmstead. 
Our  large  lilac  bushes  have  a  special 
sentimental  value,  because  they  are  de¬ 
scendants,  by  way  of  suckers,  of  some 
lilac  planted  here  by  a  Dutch  farmer 
more  than  a  century  ago.  His  landscape 
gardening  was  confined  to  lilacs,  flower¬ 
ing  almond,  and  myrtle  or  periwinkle, 
and  we  have  kept  them  all.  But  we  do 
not  advise  anyone  to  expect  immediate 
bloom  from  lilac  suckers ;  ours  were 
seven  to  10  years  planted  before  they 
bloomed.  With  lilacs,  as  with  many 
other  shrubs,  the  purchase  of  good  nur¬ 
sery  stock  is  the  surest  road  to  complete 
satisfaction.  The  common  lilac  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Greece  and  the  Balkan  countries, 
and  was  probably  introduced  to  Euro¬ 
pean  gardens  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
Ave  do  not  know  Iioav  early  the  colonists 
brought  it  to  the  United  States,  but 
Thomas  Jefferson  records  the  planting  of 
lilacs  in  1767,  and  George  Washington’s 
diary  tells  of  transplanting  lilacs  in  1785. 
The  old  English  herbalists  called  it  “the 
bleiv  pipe  tree,”  while  its  present  name 
was  spelled  lelaek,  laylock,  lillach  and 
lilach.  Other  old  names  for  it  were 
Spanish  ash,  Roman  willow,  lily  oak,  and 
prince’s  feathers. 

Cultural  Notes. — The  lilac  will  en¬ 
dure  much  neglect,  but  the  finest  bloom 
cannot  be  obtained  without  care  and  fer¬ 
tility.  Any  good  garden  soil  is  suitable, 
but  it  does  especially  ivell  in  rich  loam 
in  a  limestone  district ;  however,  old 
bushes  are  often  seen  floAvering  profusely 
in  sections  of  NeAV  England  where  the 
soil  is  rather  sour.  When  planting  a 
lilac  it  will  pay  to  dig  the  soil  thoroughly, 
working  in  old  manure  and  a  fair  al¬ 
lowance  of  bonemeal.  Lilacs  are  hearty 
eaters,  and  Avill  make  use  of  a  quantity 
of  food.  The  hole  for  planting  should 
be  large,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  spread ;  planting  may  be  done  in 
early  Spring  or  in  the  Fall.  In  the  Middle 
States  and  NeAV  England  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  Fall  planting,  because  lilacs  leaf  out 
so  early  in  Spring.  The  soil  should  be 
packed  quite  solidly,  so  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  the  plant  being  heaved  out  by  the 
frost.  There  is  no  question  that  good 
nursery  groAvn  specimens  give  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction,  but  if  one  has  old  bushes 
they  may  be  easily  increased  by  suckers, 
Avhich  are  A’ery  freely  formed.  The  main 
disadvantage  with  suckers  is  that  they 
are  usually  sIoav  to  come  into  bloom,  and 
many  of  them  are  inclined  to  be  leggy. 
While  lilacs  groAim  in  tree  form,  with 
only  one  main  stem,  make  handsome 
specimens,  the  natural  bush  form  is  at¬ 
tractive,  and  insures  one  against  loss 
from  the  pernicious  lilac  borer,  for  where 
one  has  more  than  one  stem,  the  entire 
bush  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  lilac  is  the  fact  that  it 
needs  very  little  pruning ;  if  some  of  the 
flowers  are  cut,  and  the  seed  clusters  are 
removed  nothing  more  is  required  be¬ 
yond  the  occasional  cutting  out  of  some 
old  wood.  An  old  bush  that  has  become 
very  leggy  may  be  cut  almost  to  the 
ground  with  good  results.  Frequent 
Avorking  of  the  soil  during  Summer  is  an 
advantage,  and  a  Fall  mulch  of  old  ma¬ 
nure,  Avitli  an  occasional  application  of 

bonemeal  in  Spring,  will  keep  the  bushes 

vigorous.  *  *•< 

*.  *  i  - ■' 

Present.  Day  Varieties. — The  newer 
lilacs  -include  both  single  and  double 
flowers,  varying,  in  color  from  deep  red¬ 
dish  purple  through  shades  of  bluish- 
lavender,  pinkish  lavender  and  silvery 
mauve  to  white.  The  famous  old  nur¬ 
sery  firm  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  now 
out  of  existence,  did  much  to  bring  im¬ 
proved  French  lilacs  before  the  public, 
and  the  park  authorities  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  have  planted  these  shrubs  so  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  Avith  such  excellent  judg¬ 
ment,  that  their :  city  is  visited  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  sightseers  on  “Lilac  Sunday,” 
Avhen  the  display  is  at  ifijf  height  of  bloom. 
The  Arnold  Arboretum,  Brookline,  Mass., 
has  a  wonderful  collection  of  lilacs, 
which  attracts  crowds  of  admirers  each 
season.  Among  single  white  lilacs  the 
old  variety  Marie  Legraye  is  still  among 
the  best ;  this  does  not  groiv  tall,  Avhich 
is  often  an  advantage  in  the  shrubbery 
border.  Edith  Cavell  and  Madame  Casi- 
mir  Perier  are  particularly  fine  double 


whites.  Blue  or  bluish  lilac  includes  a 
long  list  of  varieties ;  Bleuatre  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  are  good  singles.  President 
Grevy  is  an  old  but  good  double.  Lucy 
Baltet  is  a  good  single  pink,  Mme.  Buch¬ 
ner  an  excellent  double.  Mme.  F.  Morel 
is  a  favorite  reddish  purple,  another 
favorite  being  Charles  Joly.  William 
Robinson  is  a  very  double  lilac  Avliose 
crimson  buds  open  to  a  deep  pinkish 
violet.  One  of  the  best  of  the  deep  pur¬ 
ples  is  the  old  Arariety  Ludivig  Spaeth, 
originally  introduced  many  years  ago  as 
Andenken  an  Ludwig  Spaeth.  While 
nurserymen  avIio  specialize  in  lilacs  of¬ 
fer  quite  a  long  list  of  A’arieties,  many 
firms  confine  themselves  to  a  feAv  tested 
faArorites  which  are  ahvays  in  demand.  To 
see  a  large  collection,  including  botanical 
varieties,  one  must  visit  parks  and  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens,  for  an  amateur  who  does 
not  have  a  large  estate  can  hardly  give 
the  space  to  these  shrubs  or  trees,  for 
some  of  them  really  are  trees.  If  your 
lilacs  fail  to  bloom,  the  trouble  may  re¬ 
sult  from  any  one  of  the  following 
causes :  Too  much  pruning ;  leaving  the 
old  flowers  to  form  and  ripen  seeds ; 
too  shady  a  location ;  permitting  too 
many  suckers  to  form.  Still  another 
cause  is  immaturity ;  some  are  very  sIoav 
to  reach  floAvering  age,  especially  if 
propagated  from  suckers. 

The  Cherry  Elaeagnus. — We  have 
been  enjoying  our  specimen  of  Elaeagnus 


longipes,  known  to  the  Japanese  as  gumi, 
and  often  pictured  in  Japanese  designs. 
It  is  a  broad  spreading  bush  that  will 
groAV  to  a  height  of  nine  feet,  the  leaves 
having  silvery  hairs  rather  sparsely  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  upper  surface,  the  loAver 
side  Avhitish.  Ordinarily  the  floAvers, 
which  are  creamy  white,  tinged  Avith 
green  and  fragrant,  are  not  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  this  year  our  bush  Avas  so 
covered  with  bloom  that  it  Avas  noticeable 
for  a  distance.  The  floAA’ers  are  followed 
by  oval  pendent  fruit,  brick  red  dotted 
Avith  brown.  Hanging  on  slender  stems 
below  the  branches  the  fruits  are  A’ery 
striking.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  told  us  years 
ago  that  the  Elaeagnus  fruits  make  an 
excellent  jelly  Avith  a  tart,  slightly  as¬ 
tringent  flavor  that  suggests  guava  jelly. 
The  birds  ahvays  devour  the  fruit  before 
Ave  can  experiment,  but  a  larger  planting 
would  really  be  worth  while.  Being 
dense  in  groAvth,  this  Elaeagnus  makes  a 
desirable  broad  hedge,  and  it  stands 
drought  well.  A  native  variety,  Elaeag¬ 
nus  argentea,  is  very  striking  because  the 
leaves  are  silvery  on  both  sides;  it  is 
known  as  silverberry,  Missouri  silvertree 
or  A\rolf  AvilloAV.  Even  the  fruit  is  silvery. 
This  is  extremely  hardy  and  is  a  useful 
shrub  for  the  Prairie  States  as  it  is 
drought  resistant.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  six  to  10  feet,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  tall  hedges.  The  Russian  olive  or 
oleaster,  Elaeagnus  angustifolia,  is  tree¬ 
like  in  groAvth  and  attains  a  height  of  20 
feet.  This  is  extremely  hardy,  and  has, 
Ave  think,  been  recommended  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska  and  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  We  are  told  that 
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plants  of  Elaeagnus  are  likely  to  bear 
floAvers  of  one  sex  only,  so  that  several 
should  be  set  together  to  insure  pollina¬ 
tion,  but  our  solitary  specimen  is  evi¬ 
dently  self-fertile,  for  it  fruits  profusely. 

The  Mantids  Are  With  Us.— Our 
garden  neighbor  found  a  large  shining- 
grayish  white  chrysalis  on  one  of  her 
shrubs  and  hopefully  suspended  it  in  a 
covered  jar  placed  in  a  sunny  Avindoiv, 
where  she  could  Avatch  some  beautiful 
moth  or  butterfly  emerge.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened  until  the  last  week  in  April,  when 
the  eggs  within  hatched,  and  pale,  semi¬ 
transparent  mantids  began  to  appear — 
hundreds  of  them,  like  a  cloud  of  gnats, 
all  putting  up  their  forelegs  in  the 
“praying”  attitude  as  soon  as  they  came 
out.  The  eggs  winter  over  in  these  hard¬ 
ened  frothy  masses  an  inch  or  more  long, 
and  the  case  is  really  not  unlike  a  chry¬ 
salis.  As  the  mantis  subsists  entirely  on 
other  insects  it  is  really  a  helpful  denizen 
of  the  garden,  though  strangely  sinister 
in  appearance.  We  Avould  like  to  know 
Avhether  the  mantis  will  eat  the  Japanese 
beetlfi,  but  fear  that  is  too  much  to  hope 
for.  The  newly  hatched  family  was 
colonized  in  our  garden,  where,  with 
several  eldery  toads,  they  will  act  as  a 
police  force.  E.  T.  royle. 
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an  example  of  bow  enclosed  oa  the 

vital  wotkmgpart^  £  binder. 


Moke  the  McCormi^R-D  ee  ri^s 
Binder  a  Better  Buy  Than  ever 

.  I„  the  New  Type  B 

gears,  cams,  and  vital  cvor  i  g  f  drive  gears  run  in  a  bath 

against  dirt  and  trash.  The  “““T  d  with  fittings  for  pressure 
of  oil,  and  all  bearings  are  equ rpped ^  ^  providing  longer 
lubrication.  Lubr'cant  >s  k  P  new  value  and  new  per- 

^rncraUenlyyo^chodose  a  McCormick-Deering  Enclosed- 

^En^ythe  advantages  of  t^^rhe>M^Cormiclt-Deering~deakr 
able  in  6, 7,  and I  8-foot  s£* ^vide  the  New  McCormick- 

Oeering'lO-foo^Enclosed-Gear  Tractor  Binder. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPA  . 

Chicago,  Illinois 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue 
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YOUR  TWINE  DOLIAR  GOES  FARTHER 

•Wa”  in  «wi« :  "which 
^rinlS  anPeodve 


mV*.  The i  patented hCet5undCS°nar' 

r’n^^seM^o^MUiurmrck-Deering 

McCormick-Deering  dealer. 
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56  YEAR  OLD 
MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  g§ 

Operated  under  strict  Massachusetts  Laws  >'v3 
—  Mutually  Owned  by  Depositors,  sur-  •'.•yi® 
rounded  by  ample  Protective  Safeguards.  Y.vgg 
Any  Amount  Accepted  up  to  $4,000  in  V:vjl§ 
Sjl  one  name  or  $8,000  in  two  names  a'4 
r-::;:  (Joint  Account).  :.’j» 

We  have  no  stockholders.  All  depositors 
gov  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  bank’s  earn- 
SK’i  ings.  Wherever  you  live,  open  your 

accotmt,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw  NjS 
your  money,  by  mail.  .,-j 

jgfey  Saving  by  mail  with  us  is  Quick,  easy.  % 
'g.'-Vv;  safe,  private.  $1  opens  an  account.  Divi- 
dends  credited  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more. 
§§>?:?>'  Deposits  go  on  interest  the  15th  of  itr 
vk-:Kv':  each  month.  ~ 

WM.  Write  for  Full  _  |Vl/ 


XJou’t  fjome  in 
Suiacuie 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why 
folks  like  to  stay  at  the  Syracuse. 

It’s  homey  ...  in  atmosphere  and 
service.  You’ll  find  the  rooms 
clean  and  comfortable,  the  food 
excellent  .  . .  and  every  one  eager 
to  make  your  stay  “just  like 
home”.  Rooms  from  $3.00  Single. 


HOTEL 

THOSE 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Fay  B.  Mareness,  Mgr. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAI5Y  FLY  KILLER 


tnu/ADnc 


METAL 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
cost  less.  Protection 
from  fire,  lightning, 
vind  and  weather.  Send  roof 
measurements  today  for  money¬ 
saving  price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89-R. 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

623-073  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


S  L  HANDY  BUILDINGS 


For  All  Purposes 
Tool  Houses  —  Workshops 
Pump  Houses,  Storage  Sheds,  etc. 


$56.00 


and  up 

GARAGES  —  $119  and  up 

Write  for  information. 


I  STEEL 

I  Shipped  anywhere. 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 
|L^801  Second  St.  Hackensack.  N.  J 


AU  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  water 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  auote  you  prices. 
ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WATER  PIPE 

New  and  used  pipe,  suitable  for  all  farm  purposes. 
Ail  sizes.  Prompt  delivery. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

Price *  Quoted  Upon  Rec/uest 
COLONIAL  PIPE  &  SUPPLY  CO..  C0RP. 
44-72  llth  Street  -  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


WORK  TO  BE  DONE  AT  HOME 

Women  as  independent  contractors  to  do  croolieting  of 
Infant’s  Sacques  and  Bonnets.  Steady  work.  Apply 

VAN  WAGENEN-SAGER,  INC.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub,  Pedestal 
Basin,  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$  1 5.  Steam  Plants  $  1 1 7.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  E. 

SCHLOSSMAN.  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


inPAI  PHOTOS  250  I,e'r  roll,  finished  with 
lUCnL  r  nci  1  vfO  rounded  corner  prints.  Cou¬ 
pon  and  snapshot  folder  free  with  initial  order. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  BOX  2255.  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


POI  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  In- 
Iv V/IiL'eimimpr  two  enlargements,  25o  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA,  MINNESOTA 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 

Prints.  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wi» 


Filmc  llavo  Anal)  2  Professional  Enlargements 
rilms  Developed  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  25c. 
WILLOW  ART  SERVICE.  32  Union  Sq..  New  York  City 


PHI  I  DEVELOPED 
lvvlL.Li  SMART  PHOTO 


16  Guaranteed  Prints . 25o 


WINONA,  MINN. 
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Vermont  Apple  Growers’ 
Conference 

(Continued  from  Page  382) 
so-called  “minor  elements”  on  certain 
soils. 

Barnyard  manure  makes  valuable  top¬ 
dressing  material,  carrying  about  10 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  5  pounds  of  xilios- 
phorus  and  10  pounds  of  potash  per  ton. 
It  also  contains  valuable  bacteria  which 
facilitate  bacterial  activity  and  rapid  de¬ 
composition  of  the  organic  material.  Ap¬ 
plications  on  established  sods  range  from 
6  to  12  tons  per  acre. 

Maintaining  fertility  in  Vermont  or¬ 
chard  soils  is  a  matter  of  maintaining  a 
favorable  belanee  of  the  essential  nutri¬ 
ent  elements,  as  wrell  as  organic  matter, 
which  can  best  be  accomplished  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
soil  itself,  by  soil  tests  and  by  experi¬ 
ment. 

Recent  Lessons 

Lessons  from  observations  during  the 
past  two  years  were  set  forth  by  Dr.  A. 
B.  Burrill  of  Cornell  Unuiversity  who 
devoted  most  of  liis  time  to  a  report  on 
the  study  of  drought  spot  and  boron  de¬ 
ficiency  and  the  ill  effects  of  liquid  lime 
sulphur  spray.  Dr.  Burrill  said  that 
drought  spot  and  cork  which  are  often 
manifest  on  the  surface  of  the  apple,  and 
shown  by  depi’essions  and  discolorations, 
are  associated  with  boron  deficiency  and 
the  shortage  of  water.  In  suggesting 
the'  amounts  of  boron  to  use  as  a  correc¬ 
tive  of  drought  spot,  he  said  trees  under 
five  years  should  receive  none ;  trees  from 
5  to  10  years  might  receive  four  ounces ; 
10  to  15  years,  six  ounces ;  15  to  25, 
eight  ounces ;  and  those  above  25  years  of 
age,  8  to  11  ounces.  Boron  may  not 
prove  to  be  a  thorough  corrective  the  first 
year  as  results  are  somewhat  accumula¬ 
tive.  Inasmuch  as  boron  is  toxic  to  trees 
one  should  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the 
indicated  amounts  to  apply. 

The  grower  should  be  largely  governed 
in  the  matter  of  applying  fertilizers  to 
the  orchard  by  the  appearance  of  his 
trees.  A  knowledge  of  tlie  functions  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are 
essential  aids  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  tree’s  needs.  Nitrogen  favors  leaf, 
wood  and  fruit  growth ;  phosphoric  acid, 
wood,  fruit  and  leaf  bud  formation ; 
potash,  colors,  quality  and  flavor. 

“Increasing  the  Consumption  of  Lo¬ 
cal  Apples”  was  tlie  problem  presented 
by  George  L.  Moore  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department  of  the  First  National 
Stores.  Mr.  Moore  said,  “Our  sales  of 
McIntosh  this  year  are  75  percent 
ahead  of  1936  and  60  percent  ahead  of 
1935.  This  I  attribute  largely  to  the 
campaign  of  the  stores  and  the  Apple  In¬ 
stitute.  Our  campaign  includes  200 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  reaching  over  5.000,000  readers; 
by  special  weekly  news  sheets  distributed 
to  over  1.500,000  consumer  families ;  by 
posters  in  subways  reaching  1,300,000 
readers ;  by  posters  on  trucks ;  by  store 
displays  in  2.500  stores;  by  radio  script 
and  by  full-page  newspaper  announce¬ 
ments.” 

•  Competition  with  other  fruits  is  a 
great  problem  today.  To  get  the  picture 
of  this  take  pencil  and  paper  and  write 
down  the  food  products  in  wide  use  to¬ 
day  which  didn’t  exist  30  or  40  years  ago. 
In  earlier  years  people  ate  their  meals ; 
today  they  drink  them.  Think  of  the 
millions  of  cans  of  fruit  juices — pineap¬ 
ple,  grapefruit  and  tomato — which  are 
cons4imed  in  tremendous  quantities. 

Competition  cannot  be  met  by  com¬ 
plaining  about  it.  The  only  thing  that 
counts  is  intelligent  merchandizing  and 
promotive  efforts.  Apple-growers  have  a 
wonderful  product  hut  they  need  to  tell 
people  about  it.  List  new  ways  of  using 
apples.  Keep  the  information  before 
them. 

Orchard  Mice 

A  report  on  rodent  control  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  John  Hamlett,  District  Agent, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Donald  Spencer 
from  the  Department.  Mr.  Hamlett  re¬ 
ported  that  on  the  average  100.000  trees 
were  under  control  treatment  in  each  of 
the  New  England  States.  He  showed 
movies  of  mice  that  injure  orchard  trees 
and  illustrated  their  feeding  habits.  He 
said  the  common  meadow  mouse  is  the 
only  one  that  does  much  damage.  Mice 
hibernate  under  the  trees  and  have  their 
runways  where  they  can  get  out  in  search 
of  food.  Mice  are  most  troublesome  in 
low  places  in  the  orchard  where  drain¬ 
age  is  poor.  Watch  for  mice  under  the 
grass  mulch. 

The  use  of  poison  grain  and  where  to 
place  it  was  explained  but  a  new  poison 
containing  zinc  sulphide  sprinkled  over 
sliced  apples  and  placed  in  the  runways 
was  found  to  he  the  most  effective  means 
of  control.  Put  it  on  before  freezing 
weather.  Mice  prefer  fresh  apples  to  the 
bark  of  apple  trees;  the  bark  is  far  down 
the  list  in  food  preference. 


It’s  only  natural  to  try  to  save 
money  on  tractor  oil.  Yet,  9  times 
out  of  10,  the  few  cents  saved  per 
gallon  on  ordinary  oil  become  many 
dollars  lost  per  season  in  extra  fuel 
and  oil  consumption  .  .  .  and  un¬ 
looked  for  expensive  repairs. 

The  new,  sure  way  to  cut  oil  costs 
is  to  use  new  Veedol  Tractor  Oil. 
This  amazing  lubricant  brings  150 
hours  of  positive  motor  protection 
to  gasoline  driven  tractors — and 
even  cuts  down  oil  consumption  in 
distillate  burning  tractors.  It  more 
than  pays  for  its  difference  in  cost 
over  60-  and  75-hour  oils. 

But,  far  more  important,  every  second 
of  every  hour  Veedol  delivers  an  unfail¬ 
ing  fluid  “Film  of  Protection”.  Its  rich 
oiliness  saves  cylinders,  pistons  and  bear¬ 
ings  from  excess  wear.  Its  heat-proof 
100%  Pennsylvania  body  preserves  trac¬ 
tor  power  and  prolongs  tractor  life.  Why 
not  let  Veedol  prove  its  case  “A  better 
tractor  oil  by  the  clock”? 


150-HOUR  VEEDOL 
cuts  costs  these  5  ways 

1.  Saves  Fuel  . . .  Reduces  power  “blow -by” 
minimizes  dilution  . , .  thus  saves  fuel  consump¬ 
tion. 

2.  Saves  Oil  .  In  many  cases  doubles  oper¬ 
ating  hours  between  oil  refills. 

3.  Saves  Losses  •  .  Ends  time  and  money 
losses  from  needless  breakdowns. 

4.  Saves  Repairs  .  .  .  Greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  friction,  cuts  costly  tractor  repairs. 

5.  Saves  Tractors  By  reducing  wear, 
assures  long,  economical  tractor  life. 


There  is  a  Veedol  lubricant  and  a  Tydol 
motor  fuel  for  every  make  of  truck  and 
passenger  car.  Veedol  Oils  are  made  100% 
from  Bradford- Pennsylvania  crude.  All 
Veedol  greases  and  gear  lubricants  meet 
modern  conditions  of  extreme  pressures  and 
heavy  strains. 


Copyright  1938 
by  Tide  Water 
Associated 
Oil  Company 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA 
“A  Better  Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock” 


A  PRODUCT  OF  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
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A  City  Friendship  Garden 


Now  that  the  time  for  garden-making 
is  here,  I  am  watching  with  particular  in¬ 
terest  that  rectangular  patch  of  ground 
at  the  back  of  our  city  home.  Hedged  in 
though  it  is  by  towering  apartment  build¬ 
ings,  it  is  both  a  promise  and  a  reminder. 
Sunlight  seems  to  linger  more  goldenly  on 
the  little  stone  sprite  which  has  stood 
there  so  many  years  as  a  presiding  spirit, 
the  narrow  walks  trace  a  simple  geo¬ 
metrical  pattern  across  the  bare  earth, 
but  they  seem  somehow  to  be  roads  lead¬ 
ing  me  out  to  lovelier  frontiers. 

This  moment  of  eager  expectation 
brings  home  to  .me  the  special  signifii- 
eance  of  every  bush  and  bulb,  every  vine 
and  sapling  within  the  charmed  circle  of 
my  metropolitan  backyard.  For  this  is 
in  truth  an  intimate  and  a  living  mosaic 


of  friendship.  My  garden  has  been  slowly 
assembled,  each  slip  and  root  represent¬ 
ing  some  happy  expedition  to  woodland 
places,  some  gift  from  the  hand  of  an 
equally  enthusiastic  flower  lover.  When 
the  first  shoots  push  up,  when  the  first 
brown  buds  show  signs  of  unfolding,  they 
mean  more  than  just  the  turn  of  a  sea¬ 
son.  Here  is  a  chronicle  of  friendship,  a 
greeting  and  a  message ! 

I  wonder  if  other  city-dwellers  have 
woven  into  their  patches  of  soil  such  a 
personal  testament  of  beauty  shared? 
I  remember  a  pilgrimage  I  made  with 
a  friend  of  mine  last  year.  We  visited 
a  number  of  city  gardens,  looking  for  new 


ideas  in  floral  arrangement,  hoping  to 
discover  in  these  neighborhood  nooks 
something  of  the  individuality  of  their 
owners.  It  was  a  jolly  quest  and  a  re¬ 
warding  one.  In  that  infinite  variety  of 
color  and  design  I  sensed  a  deeper  pur¬ 
pose  than  met  the  eye. 

The  first  garden  we  visited  was  near 
our  home,  and  I  literally  caught  my 
breath  with  delight  as  I  stepped  across 
the  dining-room  doorsill  and  faced  that 
entrancement.  Red  tulips  fringed  the 
center  plot,  and  a  delicate  cherry  tree, 
with  snowy  blossoms,  spread  itself  before 
me.  Close  to  the  cherry  tree  a  tiny 
trickle  of  water  dripped  from  a  fountain 
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set  in  the  rear  wall.  It  was  a  shady, 
cool  little  retreat,  welcome  after  the  pro¬ 
saic  hurly-burly  of  the  street. 

Our  next  journey  took  us  into  the  sky, 
for  we  were  to  see  a  bit  of  pent-house 
landscaping.  Leaving  the  elevator,  after 
our  brief  ride  to  the  roof-top,  we  stepped 
on  to  the  terrace,  feeling  that  we  had 
just  alighted  from  a  magic  carpet  which 
had  whisked  us  far  from  city  ways. 
Feathery  trees  bordered  the  copings,  shut¬ 
ting  out  the  taller  towers.  Shrubs  and 
flowers  were  everywhere,  while  under  the 
low  eaves  of  a  rustic  pergola  white-paint¬ 
ed  iron  garden  furniture  invited  us  to  rest 
and  refreshment.  Gay  awnings  fluttered 
here  and  there.  We  were  in  another 
world  of  leisure  and  contentment. 

MARGUERITE  JANVRIN  ADAMS. 


A  great  Industry  helps  itself  hy  spreading 

NEW  FACTS  ABOUT  MILK 


throughout  Nezc  York  State 
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FLUID  MILK  CONSUMPTION  INCREASED  BY  200,491,280  QUARTS 


From  August  1,  1935  to  March  31, 1938  fluid  milk  consumption 
in  Metropolitan  New  York  increased  by  a  total  of  200,491,280 
quarts,  according  to  figures  released  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  means  that  every  day  during  this 
period  an  average  of  over  five  thousand  40-quart  cans  of  milk 
were  diverted  from  lower  classifications  to  fluid  milk.  The  total 
increase  is  so  large  that  if  these  40-quart  cans  were  placed  side 
by  side,  they  would  reach  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.!  And  remember,  this  increase  is  for  Metropolitan  New  York 
alone— no  figures  are  available  on  upstate  increases. 

And  what  caused  this  increase?  What  occurred  to  halt  the  five- 
year  decline  in  milk  consumption  which  started  in  1929  and  only 


ended  in  August  1 935?  The  answers  to  both  of  these  questions  are 
the  same.  It  was  the  new  facts  about  milk,  mentioned  above, 
which  caused  people  to  drink  more  milk.  It  was  the  advertising 
and  publicity  program  directed  by  The  State  of  New  York,  but 
financed  by  the  dairy  industry  itself,  that  got  these  facts  across 
to  the  public  and  so  sold  the  way  out  of  the  problem.  And  now 
New  York’s  milk  advertising  will  break  into  action  again,  con¬ 
tinue  the  job  of  giving  the  people  of  the  State 
actual  reasons  why  they  should  drink  milk.  In  over 
600  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the  State,  on  the 
radio,  and  with  posters,  publicity  material  and  book¬ 
lets  this  campaign  will  continue. 


This  advertisement  is  published  to  inform  the  public  of  the  collective  effort  and  the  results  of  a  three-year  campaign  by  New  York’s  great  dairy  industry 
in  which  it  is  helping  itself  by  promoting  greater  consumption  of  its  product  through  advertising.  Supervised  by  the  State,  the  campaign  is  paid  for  by 
a  contribution  of  1/62  of  a  cent  per  quart,  of  which  producer  and  dealer  each  pays  one-half. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  MILK  PUBLICITY, 


ALBANY  •  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 


YORK 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

March  Farm  Prices — Distributors  operating  on 
Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows:  Class 
1,  $2;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream,  $1.75; 
surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular  formulas. 
Effective  March  28,  1938. 

Change  in  these  prices  has  been  expected,  but 
none  has  been  made  to  date. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  2614  to  27c;  extra, 
92  score,  26c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25  to  25%c; 
unsalted,  best,  28c;  firsts,  2614c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  2714c  to  29c;  standard,  23  to 
23%e;  brown  fancy,  27c;  Pacific  Coast,  30  to 
34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1  y2  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  22  to  23c;  chickens,  23  to  25c;  tur¬ 
keys.  20  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  18  to  26c;  chickens,  25  to  35c;  tur- 
kevs.  26  to  3114c;  ducks,  1414  to  1514c;  squabs, 
lb.',  35  to  36c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $8.65  to  $9.50;  bulls.  $5.50  to  $7.50; 
cows,  $3.25  to  $7;  calves,  $9  to  $11.50;  hogs, 
$8.90;  lambs,  $10.75  to  $11.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  $1  to  $4.25.  Beans, 
bu.,  65c  to  $3.  Beets,  bu.,  25  to  60c.  Cabbage, 
1%  bus..  $1.75  to  $2.  Carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  Celery  knobs,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Corn, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50.  Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu.,  75c  to 
$3.  Dandelion  greens,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Egg¬ 
plants,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.  Horseradish,  Mid-west¬ 
ern.  100-lb.  bag,  $13  to  $15.  Lettuce,  bu.,  65c 
to  $1.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.75.  Okra, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $3.  Onions,  Texas,  bag,  90c  to 
$1.90.  Parsnips,  bu.,  50c.  Peas,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.  Peppers,  Fla.,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Radishes, 
bu.,  50  to  75c.  Spinach,  bu.,  35  to  50c.  Squash, 
bu.,  $1.75.  Tomatoes,  Fla.,  lug,  75c  to  $2: 
Texas,  lug,  $1.13  to  $1.75;  repacked,  10-lb.  box, 
75c  to  $1.25.  Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $3. 

POTATOES 

New,  Fla.,  100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1.50.  N.  C.,  100 
lbs.,  $1  to  $1.85.  Ala.,  100  lbs.,  $2.45.  Calif., 
100  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Old  potatoes,  Me., 
lfK)  lbs,,  $1.75  to  $1.90.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jer¬ 
sey,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.40. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskt.  or  box,  50c  to  $1.75.  Black¬ 
berries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  15c.  Huckleberries,  N.  C., 
qt.,  12  to  22c.  Peaches,  Ga.,  *4  bskt.,  60c  to 
$2.  Strawberries,  Va.,  qt.,  8  to  14c;  N.  C.,  qt., 
12  to  20c;  Aid.,  qt.,  10  to  20c. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  SS^c;  corn.  No.  2,  yel¬ 
low,  70%c;  oats,  No.  2,  white,  4014c;  rye,  7514c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $16  to  $17;  Alfalfa,  $19  to  $25; 
straw,  rye,  $20;  wheat  and  oats.  $12  to  $13. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35  to  36c;  eggs,  35  to  40c;  dressed 
chickens,  32  to  36c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  lb.,  3  to  5c;  strawberries,  pt.,  15c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PITTSBURGH  AIARKETS 

Butter,  2614c;  eggs,  22c;  hens,  20  to  22c; 
broilers,  23  to  25c;  turkeys,  22  to  24c;  apples, 
bu.,  85  to  90c;  cabbage,  114  bus.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  old,  100 
lbs.,  $1.85  to  $2;  hay,  $12  to  $13. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  good, 
1,300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $7.85  to  $8.35;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs..  $7  to  $7.50;  tidy, 
1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50;  fair  900  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$5.75;  common  to  good  fat  bulls.  $4.50  to  $7.25; 
common  to  good  fat  cows,  $4  to  $6.50;  heifers. 
700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $8.50;  fresh  cows  and 
springers,  $35  to  $85. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy  hogs.  $7.75  to  $8.50;  heavy 
mixed,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  prime  medium  weights, 
$9.10  to  $9.15;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $9  to  $9.10; 
good  light  yorkers,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  pigs,  as  to 
quality,  $8  to  $8.50;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$6.50  to  $7.50;  stags,  $4  to  $5.25. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers.  $4.50  to  $4.75;  good 
mixed,  $4  to  $4.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  culls  and  common,  $1 
to  $2;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $4  to  $8.50. 

Calves,  veal  calves,  $9.50  to  $10;  heavy  and 
thin  calves,  $4  to  $8.50. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10; 
good,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  medium,  $7.75  to  $8.25; 
common,  $7  to  $7.50;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$8.75  to  $10;  good,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  medium, 
$8.25  to  $8.75;  choice.  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $9.75 
to  $10;  good,  $9  to  $9.50. 

Heifers,  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25:  good,  $7.25 
to  $7.75;  medium,  $6  to  $6.75;  common,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows,  choice,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  good,  $6.50  to 
$6.75;  common  and  medium.  $3.75  to  $5;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $7.75  to  $8.25. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  cut¬ 
ter.  common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $6.25. 

Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $11  to  $11.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  common  and  medium, 
$7.50  to  $8.50;  good  and  choice,  800  to  1,050 
lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  common  and  medium,  $6 
to  $0.75. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs.,  $8.50 
to  $9:  180  to  200  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9;  200  to  220 
lbs..  $8.35  to  $8.75;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50; 
250  to  290  lbs.,  $7.65  to  $8.15;  290  to  350  lbs., 
$7.40  to  $7.65;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $6.50  to 
$7;  choice  locals,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  medium,  $8 
to  $8.50;  common,  $6  to  $7;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 
Butter,  27  to  31c;  eggs,  25  to  29c;  live  fowls, 
22  to  24c;  chickens,  25  to  26c;  ducks,  13  to 
16c;  dressed  fowls,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  15  to  17c; 
potatoes,  old,  100  lbs.,  $1.65  to  $1.90;  apples, 
bu.,  85c  to  $1:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to 
60c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  spinach, 
bu.,  15  to  25c;  strawberries,  42-qt.  crate,  $3.50 
to  $4. 


Removing  Whitewash 

Can  you  tell  how  to  remove  old  white¬ 
wash  from  the  ceiling?  G.  s.  p. 

Vermont. 

Soaking  the  whitewash  and  then  scrap¬ 
ing  it  off  is  effective,  but  quite  a  job.  If 
nny  reader  knows  a  better  way  we  should 
appreciate  the  information. 


RACING  AGAINST  RAIN 
.YOlMfe^MOBILOIL 


Mobiloil  gives  engines  the  best  protection  from 
wear— guards  against  breakdowns,  costly  delays! 


WHEAT’S  ON  THE  GROUND! 

Clouds  are  showing  up  over  the 
horizon !  Every  minute  counts ! 

At  a  time  like  that,  an  engine 
breakdown  costs  much  more  than 
just  repairs.  One  delay  can  mean 
the  difference  between  a  profitable 
harvest  and  a  loss ! 

That’s  why  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
Mobiloil  today... to  start  giving  your 


farm  engines  the  finest  protection 
from  wear  right  now! 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  proved 
that  this  cleaner,  tougher  oil  means 
big  savings  on  upkeep  and  repairs. 
They  know  the  world’s  largest- sell¬ 
ing  oil  gives  better,  more  econom¬ 
ical  protection ! 

Try  Mobiloil !  See  your  Mobiloil- 
Mobilgas  dealer  or  agent  today. 


Millions  of  farmers  have 
proved  that  these  top-qual¬ 
ity  oils,  greases,  fuels  and 
sprays  cos  t  less  to  use  than  or¬ 
dinary  petroleum  products! 

MOBILOIL 

World’s  largest- selling  oil! 
Best  for  cars,  tractors . . .  all 
farm  engines ! 

M0BILGAS 

America’s  favorite  gasoline ! 
Peppy!  Powerful!  Use  it  in 
all  your  gasoline  engines. 

POWER  FUEL 

Special  tractor  fuel.  Slow- 
burning.  Economical. 

M0BILGREASE  NO.  2 

MOBILOIL  GEAR  OIL 

KEROSENE 

WHITE  GASOLINE 

BUG-A-BOO 

SANILAC 
CATTLE  SPRAY 

The  same  agent  has  lower- 
priced  lubricants — made  by 
the  makers  of  Mobiloil — eco- 
nomical  for  equipment 
whose  age  or  condition  does 
not  justify  the  highest  grade ! 


MOBILOILMOBILGAS 

SOCONY-  VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

AFFILIATES:  MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY-GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 


^gs! 

,  Mobiloil, 


Mobilgasl 


1  48  Page  Book  solves 
99  Farm  Problems. 

AEUOIL  BURNER  CO.,  InTT 
571  Park 
West  New  Y  ork.  New  Jersey 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors 


J].^. W  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
lOn  for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners,  Florists, 

Cpp  J  ^Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

?,aU.\  THREE  SIZES 

tUlllVfilf  ^VVith  Ample  Power  for  Field, 

Vfrtn/Hait\Hayink  and  Truck 
P10wnai|\  Crop  Tools.  Run, 

I  AWT1C  \  Pumps,  Saws&  , 
ana  Lawns  Belt  Machines. ; 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  VVheels-Enclosed  Gears. 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  .  ™ 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


BUY  AN  IRON  AGE  SPRAYER 

Higher  Spray  Pressures— Lower  Cost 


Pests  and  Blight  start  first 
on  your  profit  margin. 

• 

Standard  pressure  sprayers 
up  to  300  pounds.  High 
pressure  pumps  up  to  1,000 
pounds.  Pump  capacities 
from  7  to  37  gallons  per 
minute. 

• 

Traction,  Engine  Drive,  or 
Tractor  Power  take-off. 


Send  your  name  and  address  for  Sprayer  Manual  and  the  location  of  your 
nearest  dealer.  “Iron  Age  —  Now  the  Country’s  Foremost  Sprayer.” 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  BoxS-2,  YORK,  PENNA. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


1  3  Speeds  Fwd. 

*  and  Reverse. 
Runs  4  to  8 
hours  per  gal. 


Air  Ti  res  or  Steel  Tires 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms, 
truck  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 

foul  try  ranches,  country  homes,  etc. 

lows,  discs,  harrows,  cultivates, 
mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.  P.  riding  or 
walking  types.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  Low  Factory  Prices 
and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 

Shaw  Mfg.  Co..  130-F  W  42nd  Si  New  York 


SH  AW  DUALLTR  ACTOR. 


New  Summer  Pattern  Book 


BOOK  OF  PATTERNS 


Our  new  SUMMER  PATTERN  BOOK  is  just 
out!  This  fascinating  Pattern  Book  is  full  of 
stunning  clothes  ...  all  easy  to  sew  and  per¬ 
fectly  designed.  Start  your  Summer  sewing 
now!  Make  happy-go-lucky  sports  and  cotton 
frocks,  jaunty  boleros  and  soft  afternoon  styles. 
You’ll  also  find  a  special  vacation  wardrobe  and 
a  clever  Basie  Pattern  for  the  bride  ...  as 
well  as  charming  dresses  for  tots  and  teens! 
Don’t  miss  the  thrill  of  making  and  wearing 
these  exciting  new  clothes.  Write  for  YOUR 
Pattern  Book  today!  The  price  of  this  hook  is 
15c;  book  and  a  pattern  together,  25c.  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sue  a  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Good,  Sound  Statement 

THE  old  red  herring  of  “milk  a  public  utility”  is 
being  drawn  across  the  path  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Albany.  Justice  Poletti.  for¬ 
mer  counsel  to  Governor  Lehman,  is  the  present 
sponsor,  placing  it  before  the  Convention  as  part  of 
the  American  Labor  program. 

Dairy  farmers  are  against  such  a  proposal.  They 
realize  that  it  would  create  just  one  more  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  their  goal  to  set  their  own  price  on 
their  own  product.  They  know  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  dealer-co-operative  monopoly  would  be 
in  full  control  and  work  the  program  to  their  owm 
liking  and  profit,  as  in  the  case  of  State  milk  control. 

It  was  therefore  refreshing  to  listen  to  the  recent 
radio  talk  of  a  New  York  City  Convention  delegate 
in  reply  to  Judge  Poletti's  plank.  Too  seldom  do 
we  get  a  clear  understanding  by  the  consumers  and 
their  representatives  of  the  milk  producers’  prob¬ 
lems.  The  following  paragraphs  are  excerpts  from 
the  radio  address  of  Adrian  P.  Burke,  who  shows  a 
grasp  of  the  situation  and  who  is  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  being  able  to  preach  his  doctrine  among 
city  consumers : 

A  proposal  has  been  submitted  to  amend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  by  declaring  the  $2,000,000  milk  industry  to  be 
a  public  utility  and  authorizing  its  regulation  and 
control  by  the  Legislature.  The  press  has  charac¬ 
terized  this  proposal  as  a  glib  exaltation  of  a  political 
phrase.  It  is  something  akin  to  a  sugar-coated  fly¬ 
paper  designed  to  attract  the  gullible  voter. 

What  is  the  legal  status  of  the  milk  industry  today? 
Under  the  laws  of  this  State,  the  Milk  Control  Board 
had  the  power  to  investigate,  to  require  reports,  to 
compel  testimony  and  to  fix  prices.  In  practice,  these 
were  the  usual  powers  of  any  public  service  commis¬ 
sion. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  is  only  a  gesture.  It  will  contribute 
nothing  to  the  fair  and  practical  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  can  legislate,  if  need  be.  The  phrase  “milk 
a  public  utility”  has  been  worn  thin  through  25  years 
of  use. 

The  cow  will  not  be  regimented.  The  pastures  are 
subject  only  to  the  natural  law.  You  are  interested  in 
rich,  clean  milk  at  reasonable  prices.  The  farmer  is 
interested  in  a  fair  return  on  his  investment  and  labor. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  because:  (1)  It  is 
legislative  in  its  nature ;  legislation  does  not  belong  in 
the  Constitution;  (2)  it  would  create  a  bureaucracy 
which  would  defeat  its  own  purpose;  (3)  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  consumer  with  the  present  public  utilities 
is  not  a  pleasant  one.  The  State  maintains  two  costly 
Commissions  to  regulate  and  control  the  public  utilities. 
Consumers  are  compelled  to  resort  to  an  expensive  and 
long-drawn-out  proceeding  in  order  to  obtain  an  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  their  complaints.  If  milk  were  declared  to  be 
a  public  utility,  producers,  as  well  as  consumers,  would 
be  prejudiced  and  hampered  by  the  legal  delays  and 
tangles.  Public  utility  regulation  always  results  in 
constant  litigation,  always  costly,  and  seldom  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  persons  most  vitally  affected. 

The  present  proposal  would  abolish  competition.  It 
wTould  drive  the  small  dairyman  and  farmer  out  of 
business.  If  production  control  was  utilized,  it  would 
result,  in  certain  seasons,  in  a  shortage  of  milk.  Raw 
milk  cannot  be  manufactured.  Rich  pastures,  the  breed 
of  cows,  and  freedom  from  diseases  play  an  important 
part  in  the  production  of  milk.  Man  cannot  dictate  to 
Mother  Nature.  Governments  can  plan  and  program; 
unless  nature  co-operates,  the  people  suffer.  Milk  is 
a  vitally  necessary  product.  Authorities  on  nutrition 
contend  it  is  essential  for  good  health.  You  know,  and 
I  know,  that  the  poor  people  of  this  city  suffer  from  a 
lack  of  an  “adequate”  milk  diet. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  apparent  that  our 
problem  is  not  an  overabundance  of  mil£.  It  is  its 
high  cost  to  the  consumer  and  the  low  return  to  the 
producer — the  farmer. 

Monopolies  can  and  have  been  restricted  by  the 
courts  of  this  State.  Co-operative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  and  the  consumers,  the  maintenance  of 
a  strong  group  of  independent  distributors,  the  creation 
of  consumers’  co-operatives  and  the  thorough  enforce¬ 
ment  of  existing  laws  with  the  repeal  of  many  of  the 
useless  ones  will  in  a  short  time  persuade  the  large 
distributing  companies  to  adopt  a  policy  of  sharing 
their  profits  with  the  farmer  by  way  of  increasing  his 
return  and  with  the  consumer  by  way  of  reducing 
prices. 

There  is  a  good  sound  argument  and  it  should 
prove  of  real  value  in  blocking  any  specious  attempts 
to  unfurl  the  dealer-designed  banner  of  “public 
utility”  over  New  York’s  dairy  industry. 


SOME  figures  are  available  covering  planting  in¬ 
tentions  of  vegetable  growers  during  the  coming 
season. 

Potatoes  from  the  Far  South  have  been  moving  to 
market  for  some  time.  A  7-percent  decrease  in 
acreage  is  indicated  in  the  second  section  of  the 
early  potato  States  (including  Alabama,  California, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  part 
of  Texas)  or  110,400  acres  compared  with  11S,200 
acres  harvested  in  1937  in  this  section.  The  second 
early  States  (Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma 
and  Tennessee)  show  an  average  decrease  of  18  per¬ 
cent  in  intended  acreage  compared  with  that  har¬ 
vested  in  1937,  or  47,000  acres  compared  with  57,000 
acres  harvested  in  1937.  Acreage  in  the  first  section 
Of  intermediate  States  (Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mary¬ 
land,  Missouri  and  Virginia)  is  expected  to  be  about 
10  percent  below  that  harvested  in  1937,  or  74,000 
acres  intended  for  this  year,  compared  with  82,500 
acres  in  1937.  In  Nebraska  and  New  Jersey,  the 
second  section  of  intermediate  States,  there  is  an 
indicated  decrease  of  2  percent  of  48,900  acres 
planned,  compared  with  50,100  acres  harvested  in 
1937.  If  all  these  intentions  to  plant  materialize, 
the  total  commercial  early  acreage  will  be  about  6 
percent  smaller  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1937. 
Intentions  in  the  30  late  States  show  a  probable 
2,376,700  acreage  or  6  percent  under  1937. 

It  is  a  little  early  to  learn  much  about  cabbage, 
but  the  domestic  growers  in  New  York  may  plant 
about  9,720  acres  compared  with  9,350  acres  har¬ 
vested  last  year.  In  Wisconsin,  the  area  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  For  the  entire  country, 
the  acreage  of  late  domestic  type  is  expected  to 
amount  to  about  41,690  acres  compared  with  41,960 
acres  harvested  last  year.  Danish  type  cabbage  in 
the  State  is  put  at  about  19,950  acres  compared 
with  19,000  acres  harvested  last  Fall.  In  Wisconsin, 
7,200  acres  compared  with  7,200  acres  harvested  a 
year  ago.  For  the  entire  country,  the  acreage  of 
Late  Danish  cabbage  is  expected  to  amount  to  about 
37,840  acres  compared  with  37,090  acres  harvested  in 
1937. 

The  onion  area  is  expected  to  be  about  55,720 
acres  compared  with  52,330  acres  harvested  last  Fall. 
In  New  York  the  growers  have  expressed  their  in¬ 
tentions  to  plant  about  14,220  acres  compared  with 
13,680  acres  harvested  last  Fall.  Michigan  expects 
about  11,500  acres,  compared  with  9,200  acres  har¬ 
vested  last  Fall.  The  growers  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
expect  to  plant  about  the  same  acreage  as  was 
harvested  last  year,  4,900  acres. 

* 

UR  first  monthly  Government  Crop  Report  was 
issued  July  10,  1863,  75  years  ago.  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  a  Pennsylvania  dairy  farmer,  was  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  in 
1862.  Mr.  Newton  had  a  truly  model  farm  at  the 
time,  attracting  notional  attention. 

In  this  report  of  the  Commissioner,  the  need  of 
crop  information  was  thus  emphasized : 

Those  who  produce  and  those  who  consume,  have 
interests  as  well  as  the  purchaser  who  stands  between 
them.  A  knowledge  of  the  market  is  essential  for  all, 
and  this  market  is  governed  by  supply  and  demand. 
Ignorance  of  the  state  of  our  crops  invariably  leads  to 
speculation,  in  which  oftentimes  the  farmer  does  not 
obtain  just  prices,  and  by  which  the  consumer  is  not 
benefited. 

To  get  the  crop  information  he  appealed  to  “the 
voluntary  aid  of  intelligent  farmers — a  class  to 
whom  the  Government,  in  its  utmost  need,  ever  ap¬ 
pealed,  and  not  in  vain,  for  aid  and  protection.” 

The  year  1863  was  one  of  early  drought  and  the 
report  showed  many  crops  as  suffering  severely  in 
early  July.  Corn,  called  “our  national  crop,”  was 
reported  as  suffering  from  drought  and  worms  but 
only  10  percent  below  a  good  crop  outlook. 

The  wool  clip  in  the  five  Northern  States,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Vermont, 
averaged  about  three  pounds  per  head.  There  were 
in  the  Northern  States  about  26,000,000  sheep.  To¬ 
bacco  culture  had  largely  increased  in  the  North 
on  account  of  the  war. 


Farmers  Refuse  Federal  Aid 


FARMERSFLAY 
ILK  ORDER  AS 
ROBBERY  PLAN 

‘ Packed  Hearing ’  Charges 
Mark  Milk  Price  Debate 


News  headlines  show  producer  opposition  to  Federal- 
State  Marketing  Orders.  Dairy  farmers  are  uniting 
to  a  man  in  fighting  this  dealer  scheme. 


June  4,  1938 

Dairy  Meeting  at  Lowville 

AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  gathering  of  350  Lewis  and 
Jefferson  County  milk  producers  attended  a 
meeting  at  the  Court  House  in  Lowville  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  May  14.  The  meeting  was  called  by 
Joshua  P.  Tooker,  Chairman  of  the  Lewis  County 
Milk  Committee.  He  was  assisted  by  Edward 
Marino,  co-Ckairman,  and  William  Brown. 

The  purpose  of  the  assembly  was  to  discuss,  after 
full  explanation,  the  proposed  Federal  and  State 
milk  marketing  orders.  Chairman  Tooker  presided 
and  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  nine  o'clock. 
After  his  opening  remarks,  Earl  Lathan,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  James  Thompson,  of  Gouverneur,  spoke. 
When  Sir.  Thompson  stressed  the  importance  of 
placing  in  the  Legislature  men  and  women  friendly 
and  true  to  dairy  interests,  like  Senator  Graves,  a 
spontaneous  wave  of  applause  swept  over  the  court 
room.  William  F.  Berghold,  Milk  Committee  Sec¬ 
retary,  then  spoke  at  length  on  the  Federal  and 
State  orders,  pointing  out  the  principal  features  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  work  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  milk  producer. 

After  Sir.  Berghold's  talk,  an  open  forum  was 
held  and  many  questions  asked  and  answered.  An 
attempt  by  a  Bargaining  Agency  heckler  to  dis¬ 
concert  the  audience  missed  fire  completely.  Those 
present  finally  shouted  him  down. 

The  spirit  of  this  dairy  meeting  and  the  attitude 
toward  these  proposed  orders  bode  no  good  for  the 
Bargaining  Agency’s  program.  It  is  our  guess  that, 
with  individual  voting,  Lewis  County  will  set  the 
rest  of  the  State  a  fine  example  in  voting  down  this 
program. 


R.  N.-Y.  Analysis  of  Audit 
Approved 

The  Ernst  &  Ernst  audit  referred  to  in  the  two  issues 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  convince  any  thinking  person 
that  something  is  rotten  with  the  League  management. 
Personally,  I  have  thought  for  several  years  that  when 
the  light  of  pitiless  publicity  was  focused  on  the  League’s 
operations  it  would  reveal  the  most  vicious  racket  that 
lias  ever  been  perpetrated  on  any  group  of  farmers  in 
the  history  of  agriculture. 

The  major  rackets  which  enrich  the  Milk  Trust,  ruin 
the  farmer,  overcharge  the  consumer  and  place  the  in¬ 
dependent  milk  distributor  at  a  disadvantage  are:  (1) 
Profits  derived  in  buying  milk  in  a  lower  price  clas¬ 
sification  and  selling  it  at  a  higher  price;  (2)  over¬ 
charges  on  transportation  on  milk  that  is  moved  and 
transportation  charges  on  milk  that  is  not  moved;  and 
(3)  excess  and  fraudulent  country  plant  expense. 

The  Milk  Trust,  through  its  co-operative  associations, 
has  spread  false  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  Class  1 
milk  demands  a  higher  producer  price  and  that  every 
farmer  member  of  a  co-operative  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  this  price.  This  theory  that 
Class  1  milk  returns  to  the  dealer  a  greater  margin  of 
profit  than  milk  utilized  in  the  form  of  cream  and  ice 
cream  is  untrue.  The  return  from  the  sale  of  cream 
and  ice  cream  is  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the 
return  from  milk  sold  in  fluid  form. 

The  co-operative  producer  associations,  of  which  the 
Dairymen's  League  is  the  outstanding  example,  are  the 
major  factors  in  this  swindle  game.  Without  their  co¬ 
operation  the  rackets  of  the  Milk  Trust  would  never 
have  been  successful.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 


Your  March  26  and  April  9  issues  have  contained  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  Dairymen’s  League  which  has 
been  of  exceedingly  great  interest  to  me.  The  audit 
contained  in  the  April  9  issue  I  have  read  and  studied 
very  carefully. 

The  League  has  been  fighting  our  association  ever 
since  its  beginning  in  1933  but  the  farmers  are  gradual¬ 
ly  awakening  to  their  plan  and  each  year  we  have  been 
compelled  to  take  on  those  League  members  who 
wanted  to  join  our  local  association.  This  year  we  took 
on  85  of  their  members  without  even  so  much  as  going 
out  and  soliciting  them.  JOHN  A.  harney. 

President,  Erie  (Pa.)  Co-operative  Milk  Producers. 


Milk  Prices  for  April 

The  net  cash  basic  prices  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  April,  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc . $1.80  $0,038 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  1.59  .0338 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co . .  1.55  .0329 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  1.525  .0324 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.175  .025 


Brevities 

Frost  nipped  some  things  in  Rockland  County,  N. 
Y.,  recently. 

With  the  coming  of  hot  weather  the  hens  need 
plenty  of  water,  often  renewed. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  map  the  farm,  and  keep  a  debit 
and  credit  account  with  every  field. 

There  is  still  time  to  plant  for  a  good  garden.  Late- 
planted  things  come  up  and  grow  quickly. 

Man’s  accomplihment  is  seldom  higher  than  his 
aims.  Assurance  of  success  takes  us  a  few  steps 
nearer  to  it. 

“O  Lord,  thou  has  searched  me  and  known  me.  Thou 
knowest  my  downsitting  and  mine  uprising ;  thou  un- 
derstandest  my  thought  afar  off.” 

For  “apple  tree  worms”  that  have  been  allowed  to 
spread  over  the  trees,  an  arsenical  spray  is  necessary — 
1%  pounds  lead  arsenate  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
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A  Report  of  the  Milk  Hearings 

WITH  the  five  hearings  on  the  Federal  and 
State  Milk  Marketing  Orders  at  an  end,  dairy 
farmers’  opposition  and  distrust  of  the  whole  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency’s  scheme  mount  daily.  With  but  a 
few  exceptions  each  session  was  nothing  but  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  Bargaining  Agency  witnesses,  all  chant¬ 
ing  the  same  tune  in  favor  of  the  program.  The 
most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  hearings  was  the 
patience  and  fairness  of  the  presiding  officer,  Glenn 
J.  Gifford,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Judge  Gifford  made  it  plain  each  day  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  was  neither  sponsoring  this  plan 
nor  would  it  force  it  on  New  York  dairymen.  Bluntly 
he  stated  “If  you  don’t  want  us,  we  are  prfectly 
willing  to  stay  out.”  He  also  agreed  with  Com¬ 
missioner  Noyes  that  voting  on  the  Marketing  Or¬ 
ders  should  be  by  individual  ballot  vote  and  not  by 
vote  of  co-operative  officials  under  a  blanket  proxy. 
Both  these  statements  of  policy  by  the  Chairman  are 
encouraging.  In  attendance  at  the  five  hearings 
were  W.  I’.  Sadler,  E.  M.  Harmon,  Howard  Fed- 
derson  and  E.  O.  Mather,  attorney,  all  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Commissioner  Noyes,  Kenneth  F.  Fee, 
Lawrence  Clough  and  E.  S.  Bird,  representing  the 
N.  Y.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  these  hearings : 

Albany ,  May  16. — After  a  reading  of  both  orders 
by  Judge  Gifford,  objection  to  the  entire  proceedings 
was  immediately  made  by  Lloyd  C.  Anderson,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  1,200  members  of  Crowley  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  of  Binghamton,  and  nine  inde¬ 
pendent  producers.  Lengthy  statistical  reports  were 
then  presented  by  Paul  L.  Miller,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  by  L.  C.  Cunningham,  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  Edmund  F.  Cooke  of 
Buffalo,  attorney  for  the  Bargaining  Agency,  read  a 
prepared  statement  in  favor  of  the  Marketing  Or¬ 
ders.  He  then  proceeded  to  call  his  witnesses  who 
included  Henry  Manley,  Sheffield  attorney;  Lynn  E. 
Maynard,  of  the  Philadelphia  Co-operative;  Ernest 
Sheldon,  manager  of  the  Little  Falls  Dairy  Corp. ; 
Fred  Sexauer  and  J.  A.  Coulter,  of  the  Dairymen's 
League ;  Ralph  Norton,  of  the  Boonville  Co-opera¬ 
tive;  Homer  Itolfe,  Bargaining  Agency  president; 
Rosewell  Kinne,  Sheffield  producer  from  Dutchess 
County;  and  Dr.  Kenneth  A.  Shaul,  president  of 
Sheffield  Producers’  Association.  All  these  witnesses 
represented  members  of  the  Bargaining  Agency. 
Many  proved  unsatisfactory  and  evasive  in  answer¬ 
ing  questions  from  the  floor. 

General  opposition  was  expressed  by  Assemblyman 
Harry  D.  Suitor,  speaking  for  the  Niagara  County 
Co-operative;  Assemblyman  Harry  E.  Reoux,  War¬ 
ren  County ;  Isidore  Begun,  of  New  Y'ork  City ;  and 
the  Milk  Consumers’  Protective  Committee.  Elwyn 
H.  Skillman,  Crowley  Producers’  president,  termed 
the  program  a  “robbery” ;  Archie  Wright,  of  the 
Dairy  Farmers’  Union,  called  it  “an  order  written  in 
the  interests  of  private  monopoly.” 

The  attendance  at  this  hearing  was  poor.  Only 
about  half  of  the  hall  was  occupied  and  mostly  by 
Federal  and  State  officials,  Bargaining  Agency  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  dealer  spokesmen. 

Malone,  May  17. — A  crowd  of  1,500  filled  the  State 
Armory  here  on  Tuesday.  As  in  Albany,  Bargaining 
Agency  officials  occupied  most  of  the  time  taken  for 
testimony.  Leon  A.  Chapin,  vice-president  and 
League  secretary;  Earl  Laidlaw,  director;  Lester 
Dumont,  of  the  Malone  Co-operative ;  Sherrill  Huf- 
cut,  of  the  Clreleville  Co-operative,  and  others  spoke 
tor  the  Marketing  Orders. 

Opposition  was  strong.  A.  C.  Pilger,  of  Batavia, 
led  the  attack  and  contended  that  the  plan  was 
“hashed  up  by  the  League”  in  such  a  fashion  that 
few,  even  the  authors,  could  satisfactorily  explain 
its  provisions.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Howard 
Jones,  Gouverneur,  and  Roseoe  Harper,  Waddington. 

Syracuse,  May  18.— The  third  hearing,  at  the  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School,  opened  before  1,200  Central  New 
York  dairymen.  After  the  usual  statement  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  witnesses  were  called  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
M.  C.  Bond,  Cornell  professor,  Stanley  Piseck  and 
Fred  A.  Child,  Amsterdam,  and  a  Bargaining  Agency 
employe,  testified  for  the  Bargaining  Agency. 

Frank  N.  Decker,  Syracuse  attorney  and  Holstein 
breeder,  spoke  at  length  against  the  Marketing  Or¬ 
ders.  lie  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  a  possible  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  criticised  the  plan  as  not  providing 
for  a  mandatory  audit  of  dealers’  books  and  records. 
Ilis  insistence  on  an  individual  vote  was  indorsed 
by  Willard  Kinney  of  the  Onondaga  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange.  Lloyd  C.  Anderson  again  spoke  in 
opposition  as  did  Jerry  Loomis,  a  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Union  member  from  Pulaski.  The  evening  session 
brought  equally  strong  statements  against  the  plan 
from  D.  L.  Bliss,  Georgetown  producer,  who  claimed 


it  was  instigated  by  the  milk  monopoly  which  was 
trying  to  put  something  over  on  the  Government.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  Judge  Gifford  plainly  stated 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  not  come  into 
the  New  York  milk  shed  unless  a  majority  of  the 
producers  desired  it. 

Elmira,  May  19.— Reports  of  this  meeting  indicate 
that  it  was  well  packed  by  League  members  from 
the  Southern  Tier,  but  principally  from  the  North¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  counties.  Introduced  by  Attorney 
Cooke,  those  recorded  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
Orders  were  II.  L.  Seelye,  Pennsylvania  League  di¬ 
rector  ;  Francis  Kane,  of  the  Addison  Co-operative ; 
Leon  C.  Tyler,  Ithaca  ;  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  the 
American  Agriculturist ;  and  Harry  Hewlett,  A.  M. 
Lundburg,  R.  J.  Wells,  G.  A.  Gridley,  all  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Archie  Wright  voiced  the  objection  of 
the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union  to  the  entire  plan.  How¬ 
ard  E.  Foster,  Owego,  president  of  Tioga  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  testified  that,  in  view  of 
the  League  audit  and  the  Attorney-General's  inves¬ 
tigation  on  the  Bargaining  Agency,  his  organization 
was  opposed  to  any  program  sponsored  by  this 
group.  Many  others  cautioned  against  haste  in  act¬ 
ing  on  these  Orders. 

New  York  City ,  May  20.— The  final  hearing  was 
given  over  chiefly  to  consumer  opponents  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Orders.  Dr.  Caroline  Whitney  of  the  Milk 
Consumers’  Protective  Committee ;  Meyer  Parod- 
neck,  president  of  the  Consumer-Farm  Milk  Co-op¬ 
erative,  and  Mrs.  John  Frazier,  of  the  United  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Houses,  vehemently  objected  to  the  price¬ 
fixing  features.  John  J.  Dillon,  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Milk 
Committee,  stated  that  dairymen  did  not  want  these 
Orders  because  they  knew  they  would  not  achieve 
any  good  results  except  for  distributors  who  were 
anxious  to  tighten  their  monopoly  grip  on  the  New 
York  milk  shed. 


Cracking  Down  on  the  Farmer 

NO  ONE  can  quarrel  with  a  properly  regulated 
relief  program.  When,  however,  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  brings  complete  demoralization  to  a 
community  but  in  addition  actually  works  to  the 
detriment  and  loss  of  those  gainfully  pursued,  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt. 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Relief  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  a  Government  agency  apparently  working 
with  a  two-fold  aim — first,  to  supply  food  to  the 
poor  and  needy  and  secondly,  to  act  partly  as  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  an  overstocked  commodity 
market.  Recent  experiences  reported  in  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  indicate  the  contrary. 

Young  boys  in  Rockland  County  whose  families 
are  on  relief  are  reported  to  be  playing  baseball 
with  high-grade  California  oranges.  The  welfare 
commissioner  announced  that  with  but  221  families 
on  relief  in  the  whole  county,  he  has  doubled  and 
trebled  their  food  allowances  but  still  is  unable  to 
distribute  all  the  produce  that  is  shipped  into  his 
section  by  the  Government  agency.  Within  three  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  he  received  17,500  pounds  of  oranges  and 
9,400  pounds  of  kidney  beans.  Just  a  few  days  ago, 
a  shipment  of  3,900  pounds  of  butter  arrived  but  he 
could  only  give  away  1,200  pounds.  The  rest,  2,700 
pounds,  is  being  stored  but  might  go  rancid. 

Rockland  County  is  known  for  its  fine  apple  crop. 
Last  Fall  its  fruit-growers  were  unable  to  sell  for 
want  .of  any  market,  yet  9,000  pounds  of  apples 
were  sent  into  the  county  last  November.  In  March, 
4,800  pounds  arrived  and  on  May  1  another  4,800 
pounds.  The  county  also  boasts  many  good  poultry 
farms.  Before  Easter  2,310  dozen  eggs  found  their 
way  into  the  county  and  the  price  dropped  to  12 
cents  in  the  local  markets. 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  officials  complain  of  the  same 
situation.  Thousands  of  grapefruit  have  rotted  and 
finally  were  buried  in  trenches  alongside  rancid,  un¬ 
used  salt  pork.  During  April  the  FSCC  sent  in 
4,600  pounds  of  oranges,  7,600  pounds  of  apples, 
3,360  pounds  of  dried  beans  and  11,700  pounds  of 
potatoes.  Eggs  and  butter  have  likewise  been  im¬ 
ported  and  just  as  in  Rockland  County,  local  prices 
slumped  and  farmers  supplying  these  markets  were 
forced  to  take  serious  losses  on  their  produce. 

For  a  Federal  Government  that  boasts  friendship 
and  concern  for  agriculture,  justification  for  these 
practices  is  a  bit  difficult.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
airily  explained  away  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
jolly  experiment.  As  usual,  it  is  proving  to  be  the 
typical  costly  experiment,  not  for  the  officials  in 
charge  but  for  the  farmers  in  the  community  as  well 
as  for  many  of  the  youth  who  are  growing  up  with 
the  firm  conviction  that,  work,  loaf,  or  play,  they 
are  entitled  to  full  support  by  the  Government — or, 
in  other  words,  by  their  working,  thrifty  neighbors. 


The  True  Farm  Sentiment 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
Milk  Committee  analysis  of  the  Federal-State  Market¬ 
ing  Orders.  It  is  positively  the  finest,  clearest  state¬ 
ment  I  have  ever  read.  One  immediately  grasps  the 
awfulness  of  the  whole  situation.  More  work  of  this 
kind  is  needed  to  stop  the  League  from  putting  over 
this  Federal  pact  which  would  be  a  tragedy  to  New 
York  dairy  farmers.  rhoda  fox  graves. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  probability  of  Federal  con¬ 
trol  of  the  milk  business  is  the  most  serious  condition 
we  have  had  to  meet  as  yet.  Regular  schools  are  being 
held  with  agricultural  teachers  in  charge  to  instruct 
farmers  in  favor  of  this  program.  These  meetings  are 
very  likely  being  financed  by  the  League  or  some  of  its 
cohorts. 

In  the  May  7  edition  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
your  editorial  page  relative  to  Federal  control  seems  to 
meet  the  needs  of  any  who  do  not  quite  understand  what 
it’s  all  about.  I  hope  this  page  comes  to  the  attention 
of  many  Dairymen’s  Leagxie  members  and  ex-members 
who  have  been  trained  and  coerced  to  avoid  any  paper 
that  prints  the  truth  about  jnilk  distribution.  If  they 
read  it  carefully,  they  might  be  convinced  of  the  part 
their  organization  is  playing  in  this  scheme.  c.  d.  j. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  kill  this  Federal-State 
marketing  scheme.  We  don’t  want  a  bunch  of  these 
League-Borden  officials  trying  to  control  our  affairs. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  J.  j.  H. 

Individual  voting  on  the  Federal  and  State  Orders 
is  the  only  fair  way  to  get  the  sentiment  of  New  York 
milk  producers.  I  know  that  there  are  many  men  in 
the  Bargaining  Co-operatives  who  individually  would 
vote  against  the  plan.  It’s  too  bad  to  think  that  a  few 
men  in  control  of  the  co-operatives  can  try  and  put  such 
a  rotten  deal  over  on  dairymen.  We  will  continue  our 
fight  and  we  will  win.  w.  j.  w. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Act  Now  on  the  Federal  Plan 

THE  hearings  on  the  Federal-State  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Orders  have  been  completed.  The  LT.  S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  N.  Y.  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  will  now,  with  their 
assistants,  read  the  testimony  and  the  briefs  sub¬ 
mitted  for  and  against  this  program.  They  will 
determine  whether  or  not  a  vote  will  be  called  on 
the  present  orders  or  on  amended  orders.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  must  approve  the  Federal 
Order ;  three-fourths  the  State  Order. 

New  York  dairy  farmers  do  not  want  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Big  dealers  and  their  co-operative  official 
yes-men  want  it  and  need  it.  badly.  They  have  been 
straining  every  effort  to  stir  up  enthusaism.  They 
have  failed  miserably  because  they  have  overplayed 
their  hand.  Thousands  of  dollars  of  farmers’  money 
have  been  spent  for  local  meetipgs  presided  over  by 
stooges,  in  radio  broadcasts  and  in  advertising  in 
subsidized  journals  to  put  over  this  scheme.  Even 
more  subtle  attempts  have  been  made.  An  appeal 
has  been  sent  out  through  rural  clergymen  to  sup¬ 
port  the  plan.  A  so-called  “Independent  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Committee”  has  given  its  aid  and  sent  out 
many  thousands  of  circulars  through  every  dairy 
section  in  the  State.  Its  Chairman,  E.  C.  Strobeck, 
of  Macedon,  is  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
-Dairymen’s  League,  drawing  down  a  $6,150  salary 
every  year.  An  Attorney-General’s  investigation  of 
the  Bargaining  Agency’s  activities  would  doubtless 
stir  up  much  mud. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  at  each  of 
these  hearings  this  clique  presented  an  orderly  and 
well-oiled  program.  Each  witness  was  primed  and 
many  read  prepared  statements.  Dairymen  must 
therefore  unite  effectively  to  combat  this  smooth, 
slick  propaganda. 

These  hearings  have  cost  the  farmer  a  lot  of 
money.  The  expense  of  a  vote  will  also  be  deducted 
from  the  milk  check.  It  is  unnecessary  and  useless. 
In  order  to  place  the  true  facts  before  the  Secretary 
and  the  Commissioner,  the  Milk  Committee  has  pre¬ 
pared  and  filed  a  brief  on  behalf  of  all  New  York 
State  milk  producers  which  appears  in  full  on  page 
400  of  this  issue.  The  Committee  asks  that  every 
dairy  farmer  read  the  brief  carefully  and  if  he 
agrees,  to  sign  and  send  in  the  coupon  below.  A 
forceful  and  heavy  protest  is  always  effective.  This 
coupon  can  he  pasted  or  pinned  to  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  signatures  of  your  friends  and  family  written 
below.  Every  milk  producer  is  eligible  to  sign.  No 
one  need  be  a  member  of  the  Milk  Committee  nor  is 
any  obligation  incurred  by  joining  in  the  protest 
against  this  racket. 


Protest  Against  Marketing  Orders 

l  I  have  read  the  brief  prepared  by  the  New  York 

■  State  Milk  Committee  on  page  400  in  relation  to  the 
*  proposed  Federal  and  State  Milk  Marketing  Orders. 
J  As  a  New  York  State  milk  producer,  I  protest  against 
I  these  Orders  and  thoroughly  approve  and  adopt  the 
I  arguments  presented  in  the  Milk  Committee’s  brief 
l  against  this  program.  I  urge  its  careful  considera- 

■  tion  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
N.  Y.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

i  Name  . . 

!  Address  . . ... 
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UP  TO  HUNDREDS  OF  GALLONS 
OF  RUNNING  WATER  PER  HOUR 

with  a 

DELCO  PUMP 

Saves  Money— Time— Work! 

•  Water  for  washing,  baths, 
dishes  — by  turning  a  tap! 
Water  for  horses,  cows, 
chickens  — for  hotbeds  and 
garden— without  carrying  it 
from  the  pump!  Enjoy  the 
convenience  of  water  on  tap 
v„  —under  pressure— all  year 
round.  Up  to  hundreds  of 
gallons  per  hour  available. 

COST  LOWER  THIS  YEAR  I 

Running  water  now  costs  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent  a  gallon.  You  can  earn 
enough  and  save  enough  to  pay  for  a 
Delco  Pump-W  make  a  profit  besides! 
There’s  a  size  to  fit  your  needs . . .  Delco 
Pumps  are  available  in  deep  or  shallow 
well  models— 110  volt  or  32  .volt.  See 
your  local  Delco  Pump 
dealer  now  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Delco  Pump  Model 

C-12 — Completely  au¬ 
tomatic  opera¬ 
tion  —  capacity 
226  gallons  per 
hour  —  12-  gal. 
tankforstorage 
purpose.  This 
model  for  shal-  i 
low  well  service. 

Low  Price 
Low  Operating  Cost 
Long  Life 


EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 
Ask  your  local  Delco  Pump  Dealer. 

UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE  INC. 

General  Motors  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 
Product  of  General  Motors 
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WORM  CAPSULES 


(Tetrochlorethylene  C.T.) 

WHEN  YOU  GIVE  NEMA  CAPSULES 
TO  SHEEP  YOU  CAN  DESTROY  NINE 

SPECIES  OF  WORMS 

THAT  INFEST  SHEEP. 

THE  LOW  COST  OF  NEMA 
WORM  CAPSULES  IS 
REPAID  MANY  TIMES  IN 
WEIGHT  AND  CONDITION 
OF  THE  ANIMALS 

Remove  costly  Stomach  Worms,  Large 
Roundworms,  Hookworms  in  Sheep, 
Other  Livestock,  Hogs,  Dogs,  Foxes. 
Safe _ Easy  to  Give — Effective — Low  Cost 

FREE  WORM  BULLETINS 
I  Worm  Bulletin  No.  650  tells  you  the  right  way 
to  worm  livestock  and  No. 661  the  nght  way  to 
J worm  poultry.  Helpful,  ProchcabbismKtn^ 

Write  to  Desk  N-39-F,  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


Reduce  Swelling  Quickly! 


DIRECT  relief 
keeps  Horse  fit 
for  Hauling 

SWELLING  of  the  fet¬ 
lock  is  a  danger  signal  1 
Often  it  means  the  horse  has 
suffered  tendon  and  ligament 
strain.  Apply  Absorbine  the 
instant  you  detect  it.  It  sends 
relief  direct  to  the  sore  area. 
Increases  the  blood  flow 
through  the  injured  part  to 
carry  off  congestion  more 
quickly.  Absorbine  helps  to 
keep  your  horse  working. 
Will  not  blister.  Many  veter¬ 
inarians  have  used  it  for  over 
40  years!  At  druggists.  $2.50 
a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


Absorbine  eases 
strain  quickly 


ABSORBINE 
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To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Whether  it  be  beef, 
pork,  mutton  or  milk, 
most  producers  have 
no  direct  control  of 
the  many  factors 
whic  h  determine 
market  price  of  their 

livestock  products.  Due  to  rapidity  of 
gain,  ease  ond  frequency  of  breeding, 
relative  short  gestation  period,  and  high 
rate  of  prolificacy,  hogs  offer  the  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  in  planned  livestock 
production  based  on  market  conditions 
and  considerations. 

Eastern  agriculture  will,  very  prob¬ 
ably,  produce  more  pork  as  dairying  be¬ 
comes  less  profitable,  due  to  its  increasing 
expansion,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  West 
and  South.  The 
basic  consideration 
relative  to  swine 
nutrition  have  been 
well  established  by 
many  tests  and 
trials  at  our  vari¬ 
ous  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  Animal  nu¬ 
trition  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  study  is  prob¬ 
ably  just  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  No  doubt 
many  vital  basic 
problems  now  be¬ 
ing  studied  and  investigated  will  have 
important  economic  value  in  future  feed¬ 
ing  operations.  However,  today  in  the 
realm  of  hogdom  the  most  important 
economic  factor  is  that  of  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain  based  on  records  of 
performance. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  done  especially  notable  work 
in  this  field  of  investigation.  All  such 
tests  clearly  show  that  the  strain  is  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  breed. 
Marked  preferences  often  exist  in  certain 
sections  or  communities  for  hogs  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  breed  or  color. 

The  five  leading 
breeds  of  lard  hogs, 
within  some  in¬ 
stances  special 
breed  deviations  or 
breed  off-shoots,  of¬ 
fer  the  American 
pork  producer  a 
wide  variety  in 
type  and  color, 
with  special  breed 
adaptions  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  There 
seems  little  place  or 
need  to  develop  and 
promote  new 
breeds.  The  work 
of  the  experiment 
stations  is  there¬ 
fore  especially  to 
be  commended,  as 
it  will  mean  basic 
and  needed  improvements  within  the 
breeds,  already  established  and  well-fixed 
in  breed  characteristics.  The  five  breeds 
referred  to  are  the  Duroc-Jersey,  Poland- 
China,  Berkshire,  Hampshire  and  Ches¬ 
ter  White. 

Selective  Breeding 

By  selecting  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  producers  within  a  given  lit¬ 
ter,  under  careful  check  and  observation 
from  farrowing  to  finished  weights,  an 
average  decrease  of  approximately  15 
percent  in  feed  requirements  has  been 
attained.  Results  also  show  that  rapidity 
of  gain  has  been  correlated  with  efficiency 
and  economy  of  gain,  Under  certain  prac¬ 
tical  conditions  this  might  not  always  be 
true.  However,  individual  weights  from 
time  to  time  forms 
a  good  basis  for  se¬ 
lection  of  breeding 
replacements  when 
pigs  are  kept  under 
similar  housing  and 
feed  conditions. 

Prolificacy  with¬ 
in  a  desired  strain, 
based  on  proven 
modes  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  will  become 
fixed  only  when 
bred  for  by  using 
hoars  whose  full 
and  half-sisters  are 
high  in  this  desired 
character.  Most 
breeding  selections 
are  now  based  on 
the  better  type 
boar  pigs  which 
are  members  of 
large  litters.  Such 
individuals  are  far 
more  susceptible  to 
the  breeding  laws 


Pig  Tails 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

of  chance  in  transmitting  high  prolificacy 
to  their  daughters  than  would  be  those 
whose  full  sisters  have  proven  their  po¬ 
tentialities  in  this  respect. 

Results  from  record  of  performance 
tests  show  that  profitable  litters  are  only 
attained  when  gilts  wean  from  six  to 
eight  pigs  weighing  an  average  of  35 
pounds  each  at  eight  weeks  of  age.  More 
mature  sows  should  average  about  one 


pig  more  of  the  same  weight  per  weaned 
litter.  Experiments  with  swine  during 
the  past  few  years  are  of  special  value 
and  significance,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  provide  needed  known  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  addition  to  nutrients  for 
maximum  gains  and  growth.  Many  of 
the  early  feeding  investigations  with 
hogs  must  be  disregarded  in  their  at¬ 
tained  results,  when  they  seem  contradic¬ 
tory  with  more  recent  trials. 

Reducing  Requirements 
In  certain  sections  of  New  York  for 


the  past  several  years  poultry  production 
has  been  a  profitable  side-line  or  full-time 
farm  projects.  This  has  often  made  a. 
favorable  local  market  for  home-raised 
grain,  so  the  tendency  has  frequently 
been  to  sell*  afiy  surplus  grain  to  local 
poultrymen  rather  than  utilizing  it  for 
meat  production.  All  too  often,  however, 
the  return  value  received  for  such  sold 
grain  is  incorrectly  considered  on  a  com¬ 
parative  feed  basis  which  was  neither 
properly  nor  efficiently  performed. 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  any¬ 
one  would  continue  to  feed  corn  or  bar¬ 
ley  alone  to  produce  maximum  efficiency 
and  economy  of  gains  with  fattening  hogs, 
yet  in  a  high  percentage  of  cases  such 
feeding  practice  still  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Availability  is  the 


reason ;  the  producer 
has  the  corn  or  bar¬ 
ley  and  the  sliotes ;  a 
protein  supplement 
requires  a  cash  out¬ 
lay,  and  its  immedi¬ 
ate  return  value  is 
not  available  until  the  pigs  are  sold,  so 
they  receive  grain  with  no  supplement. 
The  eastern  pork  producer  has  an  added 
decided  advantage  iu  many  instances  by 
having,  or  being  available  to,  low  cost 
sources  of  skim-milk  or  whey.  Due  to 
the  economic  return  value  of  these  pro¬ 
tein  supplements  it  is  important  for  us 
to  consider  their  feeding  values  in  terms 
of  replacement  and  gains  produced. 

Many  feeders 
consider  a  fair 
average  require¬ 
ment  is  10  bushels 
of  corn  to  produce 
100  pounds  of 
pork  and  taking 
the  country  over 
this  is  just  about 
what  it  does  re¬ 
quire.  With  corn  at 
$30  this  makes  a 
feed  cost  of  $8.40 
per  100  pounds  of 
pork  so  produced, 
wThieh  leaves  a 
mighty  small  mar¬ 
gin  for  $9  hogs.  However,  in  many  cases 
it  is  not  possible  to  receive  this  top  re¬ 
turn  for  grain  produced  unless  it  is  fed 
out  through  hogs,  steers  or  lambs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Morrison’s  latest  edition 
of  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  shows  that  an 
average  of  many  trials  at  different  sta¬ 
tions  required  635  pounds  of  corn  alone 
for  an  average  with  both  young  and  older 
pigs  for  fattening.  The  addition  of  tank¬ 
age  to  the  ration,  fed  in  proper  ratio  of 
about  1  to  10,  with  a  slightly  narrower 
ration  for  the  younger  pigs,  reduced  the 
corn  requirement  to  an  average  of  394.5 

pounds.  This  re¬ 
quired  the  use  of 
42  pounds  of  sup¬ 
plemental  tankage 
for  each  100 
pounds  of  g  a  i  n 
produced.  Consid¬ 
ered  on  the  re¬ 
quirement  basis 
with  these  experi¬ 
ments  under  care- 
fully  controlled 
conditions,  the  42 
pounds  of  tankage 
replaced  240.5 
pounds  of  corn. 
With  corn  at  $30 
per  ton  the  42 
pounds  of  tankage 
had  an  equivalent 
feed  value  of  $3.60, 
or  was  worth  85.9 
cents  per  pound. 
Its  replacement  feed  value  was  $171.80 
per  ton  at  these  prices,  while  its  actual 
selling  price  varied  somewhere  between 
$50  and  $60  per  ton.  It  would  have  been 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  sell  some  of  the 
pigs  and  purchase  tankage,  fishmeal  or 
other  protein  supplement.  Linseed  meal 
and  Soy-bean  meal  are  also  suitable.  The 
feed  cost  of  production  at  prices  quoted 
would  have  been  only  a  little  over  $7  for 
each  100  pounds  of  pork  produced,  which 
leaves  a  profitable  margin  with  $9  hogs. 

Method  of  Feeding 

Self-feeding  is  not  only  more  efficient 
for  pork  production  but  it  saves  labor  and 
time.  If  used  the  grain  may  be  self- 
fed  in  one  compartment  of  the  feeder  and 
the  supplement  and  minerals  in  another. 

However,  if  this 
system  is  followed 
pigs  will  sometimes 
consume  too  large 
amounts  of  the 
more  expensive 
protein  supplement 
and  thus  unduly 
and  unnecessarily 
increase  the  cost  of 
gain.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  when 
barley  is  fed,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  as 
palatable  as  corn 
or  supplemental 
feeds.  If  skim-milk 
is  used  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  feed 
it  well  soured  at  all 
times.  This  gives  a 
uniform  degree  of 
acidity,  while  if  fed 
sweet  or  partially 
so  it  will  vary 
widely  in  acidity 
and  may  not  be  as 


Roy  Van  Allen,  farm  superintendent,  finds  it  good  practice  annually  to  fatten  and 
butcher  some  smooth  finished  hogs  such  as  these  at  the  Julius  Gordon  Farm, 
near  Lawjfersville,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


This  top-cross  Yorkshire  feeder  shotes  are  being  finished  on  garbage  by  R.  C.  Waite, 

Randolph,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y, 


Spotted  Poland  China  shotes ,  owned  by  Fred  Cain,  Skaneateles.  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.  Hogs  are  a  profitable  outlet  for  skim-milk,  whey  and  home-grown  grains. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  403. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

WALLKILD,  N.  Y. — IG-aere  farm,  8-room  house, 
bath,  electricity,  refrigerator,  barn;  furnished; 
.$4,500.  A.  S.  JIRAN,  It.  D.  1. 


SMALL,  NEAR  village,  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

few  steps  black  road;  Vz  hour  drive  Augusta, 
Me.;  telephone,  field,  pasture  three  cows;  esti¬ 
mated  wood  pay  for  farm;  never-failing  spring; 
building  easily  remodeled  for  bungalow;  in  one 
of  the  best  hunting,  fishing  sections;  price  $300 
cash.  ADVERTISER  5473,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DELICIOUS  South  Florida,  tree-ripened  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates  (1  3/5 
bu.)  $4,  half  crate  $2.50,  delivered.  IDYLWILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines:  1  bushel  delivered 
$3.25.  THE  AIID  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


CHOICE  HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover  90c,  10  lbs. 

$1.00;  5  lbs.  buckwheat  80c,  10  lbs.  $1.40,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 
N,  Y, _ _ _ _ _ 

FINE  HONEY,  as  usual;  special  sale  prices  on 
buckwheat.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N,  Y, 

WONDERFUL  BOTTLED  honey  and  maple 
syrup  for  roadside  stands.  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Buckland»  Mass, _ 

FANCY  HAND-PICKED  resifted  black  walnut 
kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5  lbs.  $2.25.  R.  L. 
HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Fa, _ _ 

HONEY — 00  lbs.  fine  white  $5.40,  amber  $4.20, 
28  lbs.  white  $2.70,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white 
postpaid  $1.00;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — First  quality  pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup  $2.50  per  gal.;  soft  sugar  $3.50  10-lb. 
pail,  $1.85  5  lbs.  DUDLEY  LEAVITT,  South 
Royal  ton,  Vermont.  _ 

DELICIOUS  HONEY— 10-lb.  pail  clover  $1.00, 
buckwheat  $1.40,  postpaid;  also  honey  for  re¬ 
sale.  KENNETH  PARISH,  East  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. _ 

CLOVER  HONEYr,  postpaid,  third  zone,  5-lb. 

pail  90c.  2  $1.70,  4  $3.20;  00-lb.  can  here  $5. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

j  Country  Board 


FARM  HOME  for  Bible  Christians,  restful,  at¬ 
tractive,  comfortable,  moderate  rates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER  (24,  25),  desire  to 
spend  vacation  on  prosperous  farm;  swim¬ 
ming;  have  car;  Protestant;  farm  background; 
state  price;  no  liquor,  cigarettes.  MEYER,  .to 
Crescent  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WILL  BOARD  two  children,  $5  per  week.  MRS. 
JOHN  HUMBERT,  Box  157,  Absecon,  N.  J. 


COME  TO  VACATION  LAND  for  needed  rest  and 
recreation;  our  private  home  farm  in  Maine 
borders  beautiful  lake,  two  minutes  walk  to 
bathing,  boating  and  fishing;  own  farm  products, 
home  cooking,  modern  conveniences;  write  for 
folder  and  views.  ADVERTISER  o430,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

RETIRED  GENTLEMAN,  unmarried,  desires 
permanent  board  in  the  country  in  North- 
central  New  Jersey;  has  automobile,  electric 
radio,  office  equipment  and  three  purebred  dogs; 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  5435,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


,,  ELDERLY  couple  or  gentleman  or 

■idv  to  board  permanently  in  modern  home  in 
intry.  ADVERTISER  5439,  care  Rural  New- 


REFINED 
1 

country 
Y  orker 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Va.,  in  Shen¬ 

andoah  Valley,  near  mountains,  river,  fishing, 
bathing;  near  Route  11;  modern,  screened 
porches,  cool  nights;  double  room  $8,  single  $9, 
weekly. 


MAN  WANTS  room,  board,  etc. 
5401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER 


BOARDERS  W ANTED— Quiet  farm  home,  $7 
week.  MRS.  BERT  CLEMENS,  Crooked 
Creek,  Pa. 

MAINE — YVill  board  couple  $10  weekly  each, 

also  man  to  help  around  for  low  board;  no 
stock;  trailers  parked,  tourists.  ADlERilSER 
5471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


QUEENS — Select  northern  bred  Caucasian  or 
Italian,  75c.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
N.  J. _ 

WATER  ANALYSIS,  sanitary  chemical  and 
bacteriological  for  $5.  *DIt.  WINCHELL,  921 
Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

SACRIFICE  FOR  CASH,  pasteurizer,  400  quart, 
practically  new,  with  controls,  $400;  also  bot¬ 
tler,  aerator,  etc.  P.  O.  101,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — John  Deere  mowing  machine,  dump 
wagon,  lumber  wagons,  team,  harrow  and 
disk,  riding  plow.  ED  WHILES,  It.  1,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J. 

YV ANTED — Good  used  incubators,  large  size  10 
to  40  thousand,  also  battery  brooders,  priced 
for  cash.  HUGHES  POULTRY  PLANT,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

WANTED  —  Medium  size  cider  mill,  in  good 
working  order.  ADVERTISER  5440,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRIG  ID  AIRE  WALK-IN  cooler,  complete  with 
brine  tank  and  pump,  suitable  for  dairy  up  to 
500  quarts;  practically  new;  Vt  original  price. 
O.  F.  FISH,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  APRONS.  MARJORIE  MeCLEL- 
LAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

WANTED — Used  sprayer  pump  with  or  without 
eugine,  or  complete  sprayer;  must  be  in  good 
condition.  FRANK  BURCIIELL,  Madison,  Ohio. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Record 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt„  New  York 


efficient  in  its  results.  The  height  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  economy  of  gains  is  attained 
when  healthy  pigs,  bred  selectively  to  be 
good  gainers,  are  self-fed  on  good  for¬ 
age  or  pasture.  Experimental  work  at 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  other  sta¬ 
tions  summarized  show  it  required  an 
average  of  about  350  pounds  of  corn  and 
25  pounds  of  tankage  or  fishmeal  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  gain,  self-fed  on  good 
pasture,  with  60-pound  shotes  fed  for 
about  S1/^  months.  This  then  resulted  in 
a  further  reduction  of  over  $1  in  feed 
cost  per  100  pounds  of  gain. 

Good  Gains 

The  average  experimental  trials  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stations  shows  that  for  the  first 
100  pounds  of  gain  from  birth  pigs  on 
full  feed  will  consume  an  average  of  2.2 
pounds  of  feed  per  head  daily.  Their 
average  daily  gain  being  .8  pound,  which 
figures  to  a  daily  feed  requirement  of 
4.2  pounds  per  100  pounds’  live  weight. 
To  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  based  on 
these  figures  required  304  pounds  of 
grain  and  protein  supplement.  The  next 
100  pounds’  increase  in  weight,  similarly 
fed,  took  an  average  daily  feed  per  head 
of  6.1  pounds;  their  average  weight  be¬ 
ing  150  pounds.  Their  daily  feed  per 
100  pounds  live  weight  was  four  pounds, 
and  their  average  daily  gain  was  1.7 
pounds  per  head.  It  required  359  pounds 
of  feed  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain 
with  full-fed  shotes  from  100  pounds  to 
a  weight  of  200  pounds.  These  are  ef¬ 
ficient  gains.  On  the  average,  under  or¬ 
dinary  farm  conditions,  it  will  require 
from  450  to  500  pounds  •  of  grain  and 
supplement  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
pork,  with  pigs  from  weaning  time  un¬ 
til  finished  at  weights  of  200  to  250 
pounds. 

If  full-fed  grain  and  supplement  on 
good  forage  or  pasture,  the  feed  require¬ 
ment  for  such  gains  can  be  reduced  by 
15  percent  and  higher.  Health,  type  and 
thrift  of  the  pigs  are  important  deter¬ 
mining  factors.  Corn  or  barley  ground 
or  whole  are  the  most  economical  home¬ 
grown  grains  for  fattening  hogs.  Barley 
has  about  90  percent  the  efficiency  of 
shelled  corn  for  fattening.  Both  these 
grains  should  be  supplemented  with  10 
percent  of  some  suitable  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  such  as  tankage,  fishmeal  or  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  An  excellent  supplemental 
mixture,  which  has  produced  superior  re¬ 
sults  over  single  protein  supplements, 
consisting  of :  Fishmeal  or  tankage  300 
pounds,  Alfalfa  meal  200  pounds  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal  100  pounds.  This  mixture 
should  he  mixed  in  thoroughly  at  the 
rate  of  10  pounds  to  each  90  pounds  of 
corn  or  barley. 

Unless  the  pigs  are  on  pasture  or  good 
forage  they  should  have  access  daily  to 
best  quality  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks. 
The  refused  coarse,  stemmy  parts  should 
be  removed  daily  and  fed  to  dry  cows 
or  other  stock.  On  both  pasture  and  in 
dry-lot  practical  feeders  as  well  as  expe¬ 
rimental  results  have  shown  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  suitable  mineral  mixtures 
before  the  pigs  and  brood  sows  at  all 
times.  One  homemade  mineral  mixture 
which  is  being  used  with  good  results 
consists  of:  Iodized  stock  salt  200 pounds, 
ground  limestone  100  pounds  and  steamed 
bonemeal,  or  dicalcium  phosphate,  100 
pounds.  Five  pounds  of  this  mixture 
mixed  with  each  100  pounds  of  grain  is 
advisable,  in  addition  to  keeping  it  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  pigs  at  all  times  in  clean, 
dry  containers. 

Skim-milk  may  often  be  available  and 
can  be  used  to  replace  all  or  part  of  the 
protein  supplements  suggested.  If  fed  it 
should  not  he  used  to  excess.  Fattening 
shotes  from  weights  of  50  to  250  pounds 
will  require  an  average  daily  feed  of  five 
pounds  of  grain  and  four  quarts  of 
skim-milk. 


Livestock  Meeting  at 
Beltsville 

The  annual  Spring  meeting!  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Branch  of  the  American 
Society  of  Animal  Production  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md,,  and  the  Federal  Research 
Center  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  on  June  10-11. 
The  program  will  begin  at  2  :30  P.  M.  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  on  June  10. 
At  6  P.  M.  there  will  he  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Continental,  Capitol 
St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  At  9  A.  M.  on 
June  11  the  meeting  will  assemble  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  for  an  inspection  of  the 
livestock  research  work  being  conducted 
by  the  Divisions  of  Animal  and  Dairy 
Husbandry  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  program  will  be  of  value  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  livestock  production, 
and  everyone  interested  is  urged  to  at¬ 
tend.  Programs  for  the  meeting  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  F.  L .  Bentley,  State 
College,  Pa. 


RED  ROSE  PROFITS  BUY  GRAIN  DRILL 


(V 

X 


VOU  MUST  BE  FLUSH, 
CV(  TO  BUV  A  GRAIN  , 
1  DRILL  LIKE  THAT /  t 


%  “I  have  never  fed  a  dai 
feed  that  will  equal 

RED  ROSE  DAIRY  FEED 

in  production . . .  from  17  cows 
for  the  months  of  March,  April, 

May,  June  and  July,  I  produced  ^v( 
an  average  of  16,000  lbs.  milk  ^ 
per  month.”  (Name  on  request)  <2-^ 

PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  CARRY  SduCmOH, FEEDS 


YOU'LL  BE  FLUSH, TOO  A 
IF  VOU  USE  RED  ROSE 
DAIRV  FEEDS .  MY  MfLK] 
PROFITS  BOUGHT  THE  j 
DRILL./ 


JOHN  W. 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


SALES  OFFICES:  MILLS: 

LANCASTER,  PA.- CIRCLEVILLE,  O.  LANCASTER,  PA. -YORK,  PAaCIRCLEVILLE,  O. 


HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  bred,  T.  B.  and  Blood- Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs. 
of  4.1%  milk  in  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

C  |J  FO^TFD  BARTON, 

C.  n  •  rWJICK,  NEW  YORK 

Breeders  and  Dairymen  from  everywhere  like  to 
attend  and  buy  at  the  famous  Barlville  sales. 

105  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

sell 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  22,  1938 

Eastern  Standard  Time. 

PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

All  Accredited,  negative,  mastitis  charts  with  milking 
an im ala  Many  fresh  and  close  springers;  a  number 
due  in  early  Fall. 

10  Service  Aged  Bulls  —  25  Young  Heifer  Calves 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

AXDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WOKTON,  MD. 

.*.  GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dame 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N,  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull*  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

^^UERNSEY  Accredited.  Negative.  Bull  calves 
^J|  —  from  high  record  dams  by  Corona- 

1  Lb  tion  Actor.  Prices  Reasonable. 

WOODSTOCK  FARM,  East  State  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

For  Sale  Polled  Herefords 

Six  registered  year  bulls.  Two  registered  year  heifers. 
Approved  and  accredited.  Sale  list  ready  Inspection  in¬ 
vited.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

‘‘The  Good  Kind” 

No  better  selection  in  America.  Come  to  see  them 
now  and  be  convinced.  Priced  to  sell.  Terms  to 
responsible  parties.  Will  deliver  any  place  in  United 
States,  or  to  the  Canadian  border. 

A.  W.  GREEN.  -  M 1 DDLEFI  ELD,  OHIO 

35  miles  east  of  Cleveland  on  Route  No.  87. 

At  Stud  Percheron  Stallions 

Grand  Champion  LOCARNO,  imported,  grey,  fee 
$50.00:  CAVALIER  II.  EGOTIST  and  LAGOS  breed¬ 
ing.  fee  $25.00;  KONCAROALYPS.  the  breed’s  greatest 
living  sire — closed  hook.  Only  blood  tested  maxes  ac¬ 
cepted  for  service.  MADREY  FARM.  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Pair  Grade  Percheron  Mare  Colts 

one  a  black,  2  yrs.,  unbroken;  other  roan  3yrs..  broke; 
both  absolutely  sound  and  kind.  XV ill  breed  them  to 
Registered  Percheron  Stallion  and  deliver  the  pair  for 

$300.  EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm,  Arcade,  New  York 

AT  STUD—  Registered  Belgian  Stallions 

one  imported  Sorrel  with  light  mane  and  tail;  one  Am¬ 
erican  bred  Roan:  also  a  few  choice  imported  mares  for 
sale.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N,  J. 

FOUR  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS. 

2  to  5  years.  Grandsons  of  Hesitation.  Few  mares. 
Blacks  and  Grays.  B.  C.  D0TTERER,  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  PONIFS  and  Hom  came 

OBLlLAilD  rumto  good  as  money  can  buy. 

.  „  Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
Y  Prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  T0RREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

WANTrn  f  500  rabbits  per  month- 

11  x\1i|  1  SuU  •  1  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any 

breed,  premium  paid  year 
rouud.  H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 


Any  quantity,  at  once.  Will 
Nine  to  fifteen  ounces. 

ROCKLAND  FARM. 


pay  75c  each,  delivered. 
Payments  prompt. 

NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  WOOL  and  SHEEPSKINS.  Best  prices. 
Quick  returns.  LIVINGSTON’S,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


SWINE 


From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Come  JJtew^England^s^inestJFeedHigJPi^s 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed.  6-7  wk».  $4.50;  8-9  wk*.  $5.00; 
10  wks.  extras  $5.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  J.  DAILEY. 


High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES,  0.  I.  C..  BERK¬ 
SHIRE,  HAMPSHIRE.  DUROC.  POLANDS 
6,  8,  10,  12  Weeks . $4.50,  $5,  $5.50.  $6,  $6.50  Each 

Check,  P.  O.  Order,  C.  0.  D.  on  Approval. 
Triple  vaccination  50  cents  extra  if  desired.  Better  be 
safe  than  sorry.  Discount  on  10  pigs.  Truck  delivery 
on  50  or  more.  Selected  young  boars  for  immediate 
and  future  semee,  all  ages  and  prices.  Why  not  try 
il’u  tiFs„?lar?  Sincere  co-operation  guaranteed. 
CHAS  C.  DAVIS,  Res.:  Carr  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds,  P.  China’s.  Berks,  Durocs.  Chesters. 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  jU'J  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs.  $4.00;  8  weeks. 

$5.  30  lbs.,  $6:  40  lbs.,  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write,  a  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS,  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.00 

_  _  ^  „  7  to  9  Weeks  Old.  each . .$4.50 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in- 
oculation  ooc  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
_ P.  S. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two-year- 
old.  sows  of  select,  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 

A  Y  R  L  A  W  N^^S^  ^bTt H^dT  M A  R Y L A  N  D 

WALTER  LUX  £  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-White*  cross  or  the  Berkshire-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

7-8  wks.  old,  $4.00  each,  8  to  9  wks.  old,  S4.S0  each 

bhip  any  number  C.-O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

CHESTER  WHITES  .  .  , 

•  March  pigs  either  sex.  Service  boars,  bred 
t  irubTrs'1^  'Vrite  for  prices  and  par- 

PITTAWAY  FARMS,  Midlothian,  Virginia 

0  I  R  ,P\lre,hred  pedigreed  pigs  Sto.  each.  Unre- 
u.  i.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  r.  HUL, SESECA  FALLS,  N.  I. 

REG.  DUROC’S.  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTERV  N  Y. 

GOATS  | 

"PpEBRED  SAANEN  BUCK  KIDS- 

fi‘ed  from  excellent  heavy  milk-1  producers. 

MEADOW  RIDGE  GOAT  DAIRY  .  Derby,  New  York 

MILK  GOATS  A  Few  fresh  Does.  Toggenberg 

l  v  uvn  1  u  grades.  Pony  Farm.  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE — 500  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes 


BEG.  shropshires — 40 yearling  rams  and  30  yearlin 
II  ewes  with  size,  type  and  quality.  Come  and  see  tlier 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guar.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  1 

?FRRnv  SHESK£SiRE  YEARLING  EWES,  not  bred 
LEROY  C.  BOWER  LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y 

DOGS 

C°,9KER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Browi 

FAIRVIEW  KlNNE-Ld'  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction 
rAiHVltw  KENNELS,  Hlghgate  Center,  Vermon 

f— » u REBRED  COCKE  K  PUPS  AND  DOGS 
m  ,  Xon-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonabl 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YOR 

GREAT  DANES  —  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies,  al 

as°h- _ FABMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ.  NEW  Y0RI 

GRJtAT  PANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin 

M  dies.  BARLOW  FARM,  SUGAR  GROVE,  PENNA 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Kel“?,,,Tr°cuyrTP^ar' 

Shepherd  Pups  Sr,  ,52  it”," 


COLLIES  and  Colored  -  Hunting  Beagl 

l  Ped-  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  S. 

E  PUPS,  with  herding  instine 
make  heel  -  drivers,  beauties,  W i  I  m  ot.  East  Thetford,  V 

,F,?r,iSaie~St-  Bernard  puppies.  $25  &  $35.  Utter  regi: 

tered.  Sagamore  Farm,  Newfield  Ave.,  Stamford,  Coni 

Miscellan  eous 


Hi!  I  BJ  Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 
|  VI  I  IV  I\  for  Years  and  show  the  results 
,  .  ,  on  the  fur  market.  Decreasing 

supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 

more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N,  Y, 
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Glacier  Park 

INVITES  YOU  TO  - - 

A  VACATION  PARADISE 


Somewhere  T  oday 


Somewhere  today  the  woods  are  green 
And  moist  and  cool  with  shade ; 
Somewhere  today  the  veery  sings 
In  secret  leafy  glade. 


Somewhere  today  wind  little  paths 
Along  low  singing  brooks, 
Through  open  fields,  and  then  again 
Through  willow-shaded  nooks. 


%  (.Left)  Scene  at 
Two  Medicine  Lakes 
in  Glacier  National 
Park  .  .  .  just  one  of 
hundreds  of  glamor¬ 
ous  alpine  lakes 
you’ll  find  glimmer¬ 
ing  at  the  base  of 
majestic  mountains 
in  the  *  *  S  ub  l  i  me 
Wilderness.” 


Glacier  Park  invites  you  to  a  region  of  unsurpassed 
scenic  grandeur  .  .  .  250  alpine  lakes,  60  glaciers,  1,000 
miles  of  winding  trails  and  more  waterfalls,  mountains, 
valleys  and  streams  than  you  can  count.  There  are  horses 
to  be  ridden,  lakes  to  be  cruised,  a  spectacular  90-mile 
motor  bus  journey  over  the  Going-to-the-Sun  Highway 
through  the  very  heart  of  this  “Sublime  Wilderness”  .  .  . 
with  stops  at  modern  hotels  and  charming  chalets  for 
food,  rest  and  lodging. 


Many  Other  Scenic  Playgrounds 

Travel  in  air-conditioned  luxury  on  the  Empire  Builder 
to  Glacier  National  Park  .  .  .  then  on  through  the  scenic 
Pacific  Northwest  to  visit  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland.  Direct  connections  to  Alaska,  Canadian  Rockies, 
California. 


PERSONALLY  ESCORTED  TOURS  %  ZZ 

enable  you  to  enjoy  a  magnificent  travel  vacation  into  the 
Pacific  Northwest  at  most  reasonable  costs  this  year. 
Tour  experts  attend  to  all  details  for  you.  You  simply 
relax  and  enjoy  every  minute  of  the  entire  tour  planned 
for  your  personal  pleasure. 


0  See  your  local  railway  ticket  agent,  or  write  M.  M. 
Hubbert,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  Great  Northern 
Railway,  S9S  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 

TRAVEL  ON  THE 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 

Famous  Transcontinental  Train  of  the 


GREAT  NORTHERN  Railway 

Between  CHICAGO  •  ST.  PAUL  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SPOKANE 
SEATTLE  •  TACOMA  •  PORTLAND 


I  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  for  FREE  Literature  I 

|  About  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  to  Glacier  Park,  | 

I  Pacific  Northwest  and  California.  Pictures  places  to  be  visited  and  I 
gives  special  low  cost  rates. 

|  Name  . .  | 

R.F.D.  or  Street  . 


Somewhere  today  a  river  gleams 
And  glistens  in  the  sun, 

As  though  a  thousand  jewels  rare 
Upon  its  breast  were  flung. 

Somewhere  today  wild  strawberries 
Are  ripening  on  a  hill, 

And  cattle  clip  the  juicy  grass, 
Wandering  at  their  will. 


Somewhere  today  the  violets  bloom, 

The  insects  hum  and  sing, 

The  Clouds  like  white  thoughts  come  and 
go, 

The  birds  pass  swift  awing. 

For  it  is  June!  from  Nature’s  heart 
Pulses  a  rich  life-stream, 

And  Summer  stands  upon  its  brink 
Bearing  a  golden  dream. 

— Jane  Dransfield. 


This  and  That  For  June  Wedding  Menus 


Ouk  best  wishes  to  all  the  June  brides 
who  read  these  pages.  May  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  ideas  you  find  here  (most  of 
which  come  direct  from  farm  homes) 
help  you  to  solve  many  of  the  new  prob¬ 
lems  which  you  will  meet  in  the  big 
business  you  are  entering  upon. 

* 

Here  is  a  question  for  our  men  and 
boy  readers :  A  mother  says  that  her  boy 
would  like  to  make  things  like  birdhouses, 
but  doesn’t  know  how  to  go  about  it  and 
she  wishes  that  we  could  interest  some¬ 
one  in  giving  him  some  help.  c.  B.  w. 


Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners 

“How  many  mothers  of  large  families 
would  care  to  write  me  as  to  menus  and 
management.  My  hobby  is  flowers  and 
I  have  a  large  garden  almost  planted,  as 
I  try  and  sell  some  green  vegetables  by 
the  road.  I  also  can  what  I  can  get 
time  for.  I  have  14  children,  13  at  home, 
the  oldest  16,  twins  one  year  old.  I  like 
to  hear  of  new  vegetables  to  plant — new 
food  in  large  quantities  and  I  do  wish  I 
could  knit  mittens.”  mbs.  e.v. 

Maine. 

“My  great  interest  as  a  hobby  is  post¬ 
age  stamp  collecting.  One  can  learn  a 
lot  about  art,  science,  literature,  music, 
history ;  each  stamp  has  a  story  and  some 
are  valuable.  I  would  like  to  trade 
duplicates.  I  have  many  from  almost 
every  country  of  Europe,  some  from 
Africa,  Canada,  etc.”  mbs.  r.  c. 

“I  crochet  a  great  deal.  I  have  one 
bedspread  finished  and  another  partly 
done.  I  have  a  beautiful  hooked  rug  and 
I  have  crocheted  a  great  many  cotton 
ones.  Now  I  am  planning  to  plant  zin¬ 
nias  and  marigolds.  I  find  them  fasting. 

New  York.  mbs.  f.  h. 

“I  live  on  a  farm  and  don’t  get  out 
much.  I  do  crocheting,  hooked  rugs, 
crocheted  rugs,  embroidering,  applique 
work,  quilts  and  make  aprons.  I  have 
crocheted  two  bedspreads,  an  afghan  and 
made  a  yo-yo  quilt.  I  have  made  lots  of 
hooked  rugs  and  enjoy  making  them.” 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  b.  d. 

“I’m  married  and  live  on  a  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  I  am  interested  in  making 
lots  of  friends  as  well  as  hearing  from 
|  dog,  cat  and  any  animal  lovers.  I  am 
interested  in  anything  that’s  worth  while. 
Won’t  you  write  me?  mbs.  l.  a.  h. 

New  Jersey. 


Bridal  Salad  or  Molded  Chicken  Salad! 
Two  cups  cold  cooked  chicken  (cut  in 
cubes),  one  cup  chopped  celery,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  gelatine,  two  tablespoons  cold 
water,  one  cup  chicken  stock,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice, 
one-half  teaspoon  onion  juice,  one  cup 
cream.  Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  and 
dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Stir  in  salt, 
lemon  and  onion  juice.  Add  the  chicken 
stock  and  celery,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
Whip  the  cream  until  stiff  and  stir  into 
the  mixture.  Pack  into  molds.  Turn  out 
on  individual  plates  on  which  crisp  let¬ 
tuce  has  been  arranged.  Garnish  with 
strips  of  pimento  if  desired,  and  serve 
with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Turkey  a  la  King.— One  and  one-half 
cups  diced  cold  turkey,  six  tablespoons 
butter,  eight  tablespoons  flour,  2)4  cups 
milk,  one-half  cup  cream,  two-thirds  cup 
browned  mushrooms,  three  tablespoons 
chopped  pimento,  two-thirds  teaspoon 
salt,  dash  of  paprika,  two  eggs  beaten, 
eight  pieces  liot-buttered  toast.  Melt  but¬ 
ter,  add  flour,  add  cream  and  milk,  cook 
until  a  creamy  sauce  is  formed.  Add 
eggs,  mushrooms,  turkey  and  seasonings. 
Garnish  with  strips  of  pimento  and 
minced  parsley.  Serves  8. 

June  Wedding  Cake.  —  One  and  one- 
half  cups  shortening,  4)4  cups  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  lemon  extract,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  three  cups  milk,  six  cups  flour,  six 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  whites  of  15 
eggs.  Cream  shortening,  add  sugar 
gradually,  beating  well.  Add  flavoring 
and  beat  until  smooth.  Sift  flour  and 
baking  powder  together  three  times.  Add 
the  flour,  then  the  milk,  a  little  at  a  time. 
Beat  egg  whites  until  very  light  and  add 
to  batter,  folding  in  lightly  without  beat¬ 
ing.  Bake  in  greased  and  floured  baking 
tins  of  graduated  size  according  to  num¬ 
ber  of  tiers  desired  for  finished  cake  (for 
example,  two  12-inch  layer  tins,  one  8- 
inch,  one  4-incli).  Do  not  fill  any  tin 
more  than  half  way.  When  layers  are 
cool,  fill  between  layers  with  this  rich 
filling  :  One  egg,  one-eighth  pound  butter, 
one-eighth  pound  shortening,  1)4  cups 
confectioners’  sugar,  one  teaspoon  flavor¬ 
ing..  Cream  shortening  with  egg  until 
well  beaten,  then  add  half  of  the  sugar 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Continue  adding 
rest  of  sugar  gradually.  (The  more  beat¬ 
ing  the  lighter  the  filling.)  Chopped 
roasted  nuts  may  be  sprinkled  over  filling 
between  layers.  Ice  the  cake  over  with 
fondant  icing.  Delicate  flavored  fondant 
icing  is  recommended  for  wedding  cakes 
because  it  makes  them  more  tasty  than 
ordinary  icing.  Of  course  you  will  want 
a  little  doll  bride  on  top  of  the  cake. 

"  mbs.  l.  v.  c. 


State 


Decorate  your  bridal  table  with  easily  made  crepe  paper  designs.  We  ivill  be  glad 

to  furnish  directions. 
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Making  Baby’s  Formula 

A  baby  is  what  he  eats.  And  what  he 
eats  depends  entirely  upon  you.  If  you 
slip  up,  just  once,  in  his  food  selection  or 
preparation  the  result  may  be  a  very 
sick  baby.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
warm  weather  when  germs  grow  rapidly 
and  a  baby’s  resistance  is  lowered  by  the 
heat. 

The  doctor  who  knows  your  particular 
infant  best  is  the  one  to  decide  what  is 
needed  for  that  infant’s  health  and 
growth.  This  doctor  should  prescribe  the 
formula  and  should  be  permitted  to 
change  the  prescription  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals,  if  need  be,  after  checking  up  on  the 
way  in  which  the  food  is  agreeing  and 
the  child  is  developing  and  thriving. 

If  the  doctor  advises  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  be  sure  to  ask  whether  this 
should  be  pasteurized  or  raw.  If  cer¬ 
tified  milk  is  not  called  for,  then  at  least 
Grade  A  should  be  used.  Raw  milk  that 
is  not  certified,  or  loose  milk  dipped  from 
a  can  is  not  safe  for  any  baby,  unless  it 
has  been  boiled  for  at  least  a  full  10 
minutes. 

The  doctor’s  prescription  for  the  in¬ 
fant’s  formula  must  be  filled  each  day 
with  exactness.  It  is  very  important 
that,  using  the  best  grade  of  milk,  you 
do  not  contaminate  it  when  making  up 
the  feedings. 

You  should  wear  an  immaculate  cover¬ 
all  apron,  scrub  your  hands  with  a  nail 
brush,  pure  soap  and  warm  water,  and 
dry  them  on  a  freshly  ironed  or  a  paper 
towel.  If  you  chance  to  be  suffering 
from  a  cold  you  should  tie  a  gauze  mask 
or  a  clean  handkerchief  over  your  nose 
and  mouth  lest  you  cough  or  sneeze  germs 
into  the  infant’s  feeding.  Spread  a  spot¬ 
less  cloth  over  the  kitchen  table,  boil  all 
the  utensils  to  be  used,  and  have  every¬ 
thing  needed  ready  before  you  begin. 

What  will  you  need?  A  funnel  for  fill¬ 
ing  the  bottles ;  a  teaspoon,  tablespoon  and 
long-handled  spoon  for  mixing ;  a  double 
boiler,  large  pitcher,  16-ounce  measuring 
glass  marked  off  in  half  or  quarter 
ounces;  a  wire  strainer  for  lifting  the 
sterilized  nipples  out  of  the  water ;  a 
bottle  brush  ;  a  glass  jar  with  a  cover  for 
the  nipples;  a  large  aluminum  kettle  in 
which  to  place  all  the  utensils ;  12  glass 
nursing  bottles,  12  nipples,  12  caps  and 
a  long,  slender  pair  of  forceps. 

Choose  your  nursing  bottles  with  care. 
The  best  kind,  in  the  writer’s  opinion, 
are  those  which  are  heat-resistant — made 
of  Pyrex  ware — with  nipples  and  caps  of 
rubber  which  screw  on  to  the  bottles. 
This  screw-on  feature  prevents  the  wast¬ 
ing  of  formula  since  the  baby  cannot  pull 
the  nipples  off.  The  screw-on  caps  pro¬ 
tect  the  formula,  too,  when  it  is  awaiting 
use  in  the  ice  box. 

The  icebox,  or  refrigerator,  plays  an 


important  role  in  making  the  formula. 
The  milk  to  be  used  should  stay  on  the 
ice  until  you  are  ready  to  use  it.  If  a 
bottle  of  milk  is  allowed  to  remain,  for 
even  a  very  short  time,  uncovered  at  room 
temperature,  it  may  take  unto  itself  some 
harmful  germs.  Even  after  the  formula 
has  been  completed  and  poured  into  the 
bottles,  it  should  be  quickly  cooled  and 
placed  safely  away  in  the  refrigerator. 

The  water  with  which  to  dilute  the 
milk  must,  of  course,  have  been  boiled 
thoroughly  and  measured  after  boiling. 
Measure  the  sugar  exactly,  too.  A  “ta¬ 
blespoonful”  means  one  which  has  been 
leveled  off,  not  one  which  rises  up  like 
a  mountain. 

Add  the  sugar  to  the  water  and  stir 
it  until  you  are  sure  it  has  dissolved.  (If 
you  wait  until  the  milk  has  been  added, 
you  can’t  see  the  sugar  as  well.) 

Wash,  dry  and  shake  well  the  bottle  of 
milk  before  removing  the  cover.  If  it  is 
raw  milk  or  even  if  it  is  pasteurized  and 
the  doctor  has  told  you  to  boil  it  pour 
into  the  glass  graduate  an  ounce  or  two 
more  than  the  formula  calls  for,  to  allow 
for  evaporation,  then  boil  it  for  10  min¬ 
utes.  Be  sure  to  measure  the  milk  again 
after  it  has  been  boiled  so  as  to  get  the 
correct  amount. 

PowTdered  milk  and  evaporated  milk 
are  excellent  for  infant’s  feedings  when 
the  baby  is  taken  away  from  home  for 
the  day  or  for  a  longer  vacation.  If 
powdered  milk  is  used  the  required 
amount  can  be  put  in  each  nursing  bot¬ 
tle  before  the  journey  begins,  then  boiled 
water  can  be  added  as  each  feeding  is  to 
be  served. 

If  the  infant  is  not  used  to  these  con¬ 
centrated  forms  of  milk  it  is  best  to  give 
them  to  him  for  a  week  before  the  vaca¬ 
tion  period  starts.  Doing  this  gets  him 
used  to  any  difference  in  flavor  and  gives 
ample  time  for  any  untoward  reactions 
to  show  up  while  the  baby  is  still  at 
home. 

After  you  have  thoroughly  stirred  all 
the  three  ingredients — water,  sugar  and 
milk — in  the  sterile  pitcher,  then,  with 
the  funnel,  very  carefully  pour  the  exact 
amount  for  each  feeding  into  as  many 
bottles  as  will  be  needed  for  24  hours. 
Screw  on  the  rubber  caps  and  put  the 
feedings  away  in  the  icebox. 

Place  all  the  sterile  nipples  in  the 
sterile  nipple  jar  and  screw  the  cover  on 
it  to  keep  them  clean.  Do  not  t>uch 
with  your  fingers  that  part  of  the  nipple 
which  will  enter  the  infant’s  mouth.  Lift 
each  nipple  from  the  jars  as  it  is  needed 
with  a  pair  of  long,  sterile  forceps,  grasp¬ 
ing  it  at  its  base  for  the  purpose  of  screw¬ 
ing  it  on. 

Always  remember  that  your  hands  may 
easily  become  your  baby’s  “friendly 
enemies.”  beulah  France,  r.  n. 


Chic  for  all  Ages 


4807 — Soft,  Feminine  and 
Charming  Is  This  Dress- 
up  Style.  Note  slenderiz¬ 
ing  front  panel.  Designed 
for  sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36 
requires  4%  yds.  39-in. 
fabric. 

Price  of  Patterns  15c  each, 


4729  —  Tots  Xove  the 

Swing  Skirt  and  Dainty 
Details  of  This  Frock 
With  Collar  and  Square 
Neck.  Designed  for  sizes 
2  to  10.  Size  6  requires 
2*4  yds.  36-in.  fabric. 

Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


4749  —  Trim  Tailored 

Shirtwaist  Frock  With 
Gored  Skirt.  Designed  for 
sizes  14  to  20  and  32  to 
42.  Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  36-in,  fabric. 


47  49 


4607 


St.  or  R.  F.  D._ _ 

Post  Office, _ 

County _ £ _  State, 


'evet 


urZkrtcftny 

0/Z/uiHfe 


ICE  FROM  OIL  HEAT I 

Enjoy  modern  refriger¬ 
ation  at  lowest  operating 
cost.  SUPERFEX  Oil 
Burning  Refrigerator 
gives  24  hours’  continu¬ 
ous  refrigeration  from 
only  2  hours’  burning. 
Booklet  free. 


F  or  the  best  cook  in  the  county  or 
the  bride  just  learning  to  bake,  the  finest 
cookstove  is  a  modern  perfection  Oil 
Range  with  High-Power  burners.  It  is  as 
dependable  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  it  uses 
economical  kerosene. 

High- Power  burners  boil  the  kettle  in  a 
jiffy,  heat  the  oven  for  baking  in  5  minutes. 
They  respond  instantly  to  regulation  and 
hold  the  flame  at  any  height  you  select. 

See  the  new  perfection  Oil  Stoves  at 
your  dealer’s.  Send  for  our  free  booklet 
showing  modern  perfection  Stoves  in  a 
variety  of  sizes,  all  with  the  same  High- 
Power  burners. 

PRODUCTS  OF  PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

PERFECTION  STOVE  CO.,  7911-B  Platt  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  the  booklets  I  have  checked 

□  PERFECTION  High-Power  Oil  Stoves 

□  SUPERFEX  Oil  Burning  Refrigerators 

Name  _ _ _ 


Perfection  High-Power 
Oil  Range  No.  R-879 


r/ 

i  e  1 
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TO  THRESH  WITH  CASE 


IT  COSTS  LESS 

t“My  Case  thresher  bought  in 
1907  has  threshed  more  than 
1 3^2  million  bushels,”  writes  J. 
S.  Bukowski.  “In  all  those  30 
years  its  upkeep  expense  has  amount¬ 
ed  to  less  than  one  cent  for  every  50 
bushels.”  Wallace  Bros.,  after  run¬ 
ning  a  more  recent  Case  for  8  years, 
report  upkeep  of  only  $3  a  year. 

Backed  by  nearly  a  hundred  years 
of  records  like  these,  the  present 
Case  models  are  built  for  still  longer 
life,  still  lower  upkeep.  Always  fa¬ 
mous  for  easy-running,  these  latest 
Case  threshers  now  take  less  power 
than  ever.  Many  an  owner  says  “It 
makes  my  tractor  bigger.” 

Case  threshers  are  surprisingly 
easy  to  operate.  Only  three  major 
adjustments,  all  handy  to  make 
while  machine  is  running.  Only  five 


belts.  All  bearings  except  a  few  in 
feeder  are  outside;  greasing  i&  a 
3-minute  job. 

Feeder  wider  than  cylinder 
handles  bushy  bundles,  keeps  cyl¬ 
inder  full.  Close-combing  cylinder 
teeth  thresh  more  thoroughly.  New 
steel-grid  straw  rack  has  56  percent 
more  grain-saving  area.  Air-lift 
cleaning  in  full-width  shoe  gives 
cleaner  grain. 

Four  sizes — from  21x33  to  32x5  1 
— match  every  size  tractor  and  serve 
every  size  farm.  Adjustable  for  all 
ordinary  crops,  and  with  special 
equipment  for  unusual  crops.  Don’t 
risk  waiting  for  a  thresher;  get  a 
Case  and  get  the  gains  of  prompt 
threshing.  Earn  extra  money  thresh¬ 
ing  for  neighbors.  See  your  Case 
dealer  now.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


CAS  E 


SEND  FOR  RIG  THRESHER  ROOK  To  get  this  pictorial  thresher  book,  fill  blanks 
atnu  run  biu  mntsmiK  ouufy  below;  check  other  machines  that  interest  you, 

and  mail  to  J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.F-81,  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


□  All  Steel  Threshers 

□  New  6-foot  Combine 
D  Motor-Lift  Combine 

□  Power  Binders 

□  Horse  Binders 

□  Corn  Binders 


□  Motor-Lift  Tractor 

□  2-3  Plow  "C"  Tractor 

□  3-4  Plow  "i"  Tractor 

□  Cultivators 

□  Hay  Machines 

□  Silo  Fillers 


Name_ 


Address  _ 


_  Acre  age  _ 


REMOVES  WORMS 
INCREASES  FLOW  OP  URINE 
AIDS  DIGESTION 


Horses  affected  with  Bowel  Catarrh, 
Worms,  Kidney  or  Liver  disorders 
require  more  grain — can  do  less  work. 
Correct  these  conditions  promptly  with 
Dr.  Naylor’s  Tonic  for  Horses.  75  ff. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  y 


YOUR  GREEN 
CROPS  WITH 
MOLASSES!  IN¬ 
CREASE  YOUR 
MILK  PRODUC¬ 
TION  —  GET 
BETTER  Q.U 
I T  Y  MILK 
E  L I M INATE 
SOIL  EROSION! 


AVOID  LOSS 
DUE  TO  RAIN, 
—SAVE  TIME, 
SPACE,  MONEY 

Eor  full  details, 
see  your  local 
Feed  Dealer,  or 
write  us  direct. 
No  obligation! 


DRTIDI1RL 


moLR55E5  CDmpnnv 


PHILADELPHIA  PEtinSMLUAniR  J§| 


VACCINATE 
OWN  PIGS 

Farmers  Greatly  Cut  Vaccinating  Costs 
By  Doing  This  Easy  Job 
Themselves. 


Into  swine  raising  states  all  over  the 
nionr  PETERS  (the  first  hog  serum 
anufacturer  in  the  world)  annually 
ails  millions  of  cubic  centimeters  of 

ire,  U.  S.  Government  licensed.  An ti-Hog-Chol- 
a  Serum  to  farmers  who  do  their  own  vaccinat- 
8T  and  pocket  the  difference.  PETERS  Clear, 
isteurized  serum  100  c.c.  76cts.  Virus  100  c.c.  $1.66, 
With  each  order  for  3000 
of  Serum  and  200  c.c.  of 
irus  (enough  for  100  pigs  or 
ore)  PETERS  includes  two 
-1  syringes,  upon  re-, 
test,  with  full  direc-{ 

>ns  —  all  for  only 
nr  qa  postpaid  to 
£9«OU  your  door. 1 

At  this  price  you  can 
accinateyour  40  to  90  lb. 
igs  for  about  25c  each.  If 

300  c.c.  are  more  serum  than 
>u  need,  buy  jointly  with  your 
iighbor  or,  send  your  own 
leek  for  $26.80,  get  what  se- 
im  you  require  now,  with  syr- 
ges,  have  remainder  shipped 
ter;  your  credit  applying  to 
srum  or  any  of  PETERS  other 
!  nationally  known  products. 


Peters  Family,  Pioneer  Serum  Manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
■  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


Telling  Stories.  —  The  Parson,  as 
may  be  guessed,  tells  a  good  many  stories 
in  his  speaking  and  in  his  sermons  for 
that  matter.  Of  course  he  cannot  tell 
just  what  he  told  in  a  place  last  time  and 
he  found  out  not  to  bother  much  about  it. 
It  is  practically  never  mentioned  to  him 
that  he  tokl  a  certain  story  when  last 
there  but  most  always  he  is  brought  to 
task  because  he  didn't  tell  the  same  ones. 
“Why  you  never  told  such  and  such  a 
story  tonight,”  or  more  often,  “I  brought 
a  friend  here  to  hear  that  ‘boss  story’  and 
that  ‘skunk  story’  and  you  never  told  it.” 
A  women  once  wormed  her  way  clear 
across  a  big  town  hall  to  try  to  head  off 
the  Parson  and  have  him  go  hack  up  on 
the  stage  and  tell  a  story  she  once  heard 
him  tell  in  New  London.  As  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State  had  taken  possession  of 
the  stage  for  a  speech,  the  Parson  did 
not  return  ! 

Boy  Help  on  a  Farm. — Boy  help  on 
a  farm  may  be  well  enough  if  you  can 
work  right  with  them  all  the  time,  other¬ 
wise  they  are  not  much  more  than  a 
worry.  No  doubt  it  is  not  their  fault 
for  they  are  boys  and  not  men.  When 
the  Parson  can  take  a  whole  day  on  the 
farm  he  sometimes  gets  up  a  crew  of  boys 
who  are  generally  glad  to  come  and  their 
folks  more  glad  to  have  them.  Now  what 
could  be  a  better  job  for  boys  than  shell¬ 
ing  corn  with  a  corn  sheller?  These  boys 
had  done  it  much  before  so  the  Parson 
did  not  go  over  with  them  to  begin.  He 


The  Parson  went  down  and  got  the  man 
for  several  mornings  and  on  the  way 
home  went  around  and  got  a  load  of  stone 
in  the  little  trailer  and  in  the  back  of 
the  big  Nash. 

Making  Records. — The  boys  say  you 
can  get  phonograph  records  made  up  in 
Hartford  for  about  $2.  The  Parson  must 
take  the  family  orchestra  up  and  have 
some  made.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  boys 
together  much  now  for  the  Parson’s  little 
parties  down  around  the  county.  They 
all  have  real  jobs  to  see  to  or  their  best 
girls  to  look  after.  In  our  work,  records 
with  calls  on  are  no  good  whatever  and 
it  is1  hard  to  get  any  other  kind.  So  the 
Parson  will  have  some  made  of  “Pop 
Goes  the  Weasel,”  “The  Girl  I  Left  Be¬ 
hind  me,”  etc. 

The  Parson  is  writing  this  down  in 
Philadelphia  where  he  is  staying  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  on  a  speaking  trip  under  the 
direction  of  the  headquarters  of  his 
church.  He  spoke  twice  yesterday,  Sun¬ 
day,  and  this  week  talks  to  several  or¬ 
ganizations,  convocations,  etc.  Charles, 
the  only  one  to  help  much  on  the  farm 
now,  has  been  laid  up  for  about  a  week 
with  a  bad  cold  and  fever  and  the  Parson 
did  hustle  before  leaving  last  Saturday. 
He  has  about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  Al¬ 
falfa  seeded  down  with  a  slight  nurse 
crop  of  oats  and  a  little  Timothy  mixed 
in.  We  limed  the  land  well.  The  corn 
land  was  ready  to  mark  out  and  plant 
with  a  “sticker.”  We  got  three  bushels 


One  of  the  Stops  on  Our  Ninth  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 
A  palm-lined  drive  at  Beverly  TIills,  Cal.,  one  of  the  most  architecturally  beautiful 
communities  close  to  Los  Angeles,  where  numerous  luminaries  maintain  their  homes. 


had  picked  out  seed  ears  off  and  on,  about 
all  Winter  as  he  came  to  one  that  suited 
him  and  put  them  in  a  half  barrel  quite 
apart  from  the  main  crib,  really  harder 
to  get  at  than  the  other  corn,  but  by  the 
time  the  Parson  got  over  there,  most  of 
his  seed  ears  had  been  shelled  in  with  a 
lot  of  the  other.  Then,  too,  having  told 
the  boys  very  definitely  where  to  get  an¬ 
other  barrel  for  the  shelled  corn,  they 
went  to  quite  the  wrong  place,  pried  open 
a  door  the  Parson  had  nailed  up  to  keep 
out  rummagers,  knocked  the  covers  off 
the  boxes  of  seed  sweet  corn,  etc.,  the 
Parson  had  carefully  covered,  leaving 
them  all  of  course,  so  the  mice  could  get 
in  and  leaving  the  door  wide  open  so  the 
rain  could  blow  in.  How  many  years 
would  it  take  and  how  much  faith,  hope 
and  charity  would  be  shattered  in  trying 
to  get  the  average  boy  to  shut  and  hook 
a  gate.  Through  furious  shouting,  two 
used  gates  got  shut  but  on  going  through 
them  the  next  day,  the  Parson  found 
both  of  them  unhooked,  ready  for  the 
wind  to  blow  them  open  and  let  all  the 
cows  get  out. 

The  Shadow  Pool.  —  We  have  just 
finished  quite  a  job  on  the  shadow  pool 
back  of  the  house — the  one  with  the  wa¬ 
ter  lilies.  While  it  looked  nice  and 
natural  with  just  the  sod  around  it,  the 
edge  kept  caving  in.  It  was  hard  to  dip 
out  water  without  always  making  it 
worse,  and  kids  would  stand  on  the  very 
edge  poking  at  frogs  and  pollywogs  or 
trying  to  pick  a  lily,  so  we  have  made  a 
stone  wall  around  three  sides  and  rip- 
rapped  the  third.  It  is  hard  to  get  wall 
stone  now  but  a  good  friend  and  parish- 
oner  of  the  Parson’s  knew  where  an  old 
house  burned  down.  Over  in  back  of 
some  bushes  there  was  the  old  cellar  wall 
and  plenty  of  just  the  stones  we  wanted. 


of  potatoes  planted  and  may  put  in  a 
bushel  more.  The  garden  is  all  planted 
but  the  Limas  and  the  Parson  did  hate 
to  leave  the  abundance  of  asparagus,  but 
there  will  be  plenty  when  he  gets  home. 
Everything  is  fully  two  weeks  early  in 
Connecticut  and  it  almost  frightened  the 
Parson  when  he  saw  how  soon  the  Al¬ 
falfa  will  be  ready  to  cut.  We  are  turn¬ 
ing  more  of  the  meadow  land  into  pas¬ 
ture  this  year  so  as  to  have  less  work. 
Mrs.  Parson’s  anemia  is  most  persistent 
but  by  taking  medicine  right  along  and 
not  overdoing,  she  make  out  fairly  well. 
At  present  we  are  all  planning  to  go 
down  to  sister’s  graduation  in  •  Williams¬ 
burg  on  the  second  week-end  in  June. 
Mrs.  Parson  may  stay  with  relatives  in 
Washington  for  a  while  afterwards.  If 
the  weather  lets  us  get  the  Alfalfa  cut 
before  we  go,  and  Congress  is  still  in  ses¬ 
sion,  the  Parson  would  like  to  stop  over 
for  a  while,  too.  What  a  help  sister  will 
be  to  all  when  she  gets  home  and  next  to 
her  mother  such  a  help  to  the  Parson. 
The  boys  are  all  right  on  the  musical 
end  but  it’s  sister  for  the  young  folks  and 
Sunday  school  work. 

Those  Red  Caps. — The  Parson  never 
could  abide  the  way  those  Red  Caps 
open  a  taxi  door  and  grab  your  bags, 
whether  or  no,  and  almost  pull  them  out 
of  your  hands  when  you  got  off  a  train. 
But  he  got  even  with  them  this  trip. 
What  a  bag  he  had,  with  a  portable  type¬ 
writer  and  books  and  what  not!  Was 
it  heavy?  Grab  a  bag  of  seed  potatoes 
and  you  can  guess.  It  was  a  bellows  af¬ 
fair — younger  sister  to  a  trunk.  They 
didn’t  grab  at  that.  The  Parson  almost 
had  to  force  it  onto  one.  The  Red  Cap 
insisted  on  the  other  bag  to  keep  him 
from  tipping  over !  The  Parson  did  not 
begrudge  him  his  quarter  this  time. 
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Left  —  Dining-room  Fireplace  at  Lo¬ 
cust  Ledge.  Floor  to  ceiling  is  wood  paneling,  hand-carved 
mantle  and  white  marble  fireplace.  Center  —  Locust  Lodge,  built  in  1770. 
Right  —  A  corner  in  the  old-fashioned  parlor.  Original  wallpaper  is  still  on  walls. 


Farmers  Should  Retail 
Their  Own  Milk 

Farm  leaders,  with  the  active  approval 
of  the  big  dealers,  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  farmers  were  producers  and 
could  not  handle  so  complicated  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  peddling  milk.  The  milk  busi¬ 
ness  is  no  more  complicated  than  the  but¬ 
ter  business  or  the  grocery  business  or 
any  other  modern  business.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  farmers  in  one  section  of  the 
milk  shed  delivered  their  milk  each  morn¬ 
ing,  with  wagons  hauled  by  horses,  to  one 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms’  Company  plants. 
The  milk  was  dumped  and  cooled  and 
then  bottled  and  packed  in  cases  of  one 
dozen  bottles  in  each  case.  It  was  then 
loaded  in  an  Ontario  &  Western  milk 
car,  iced  and  started  on  its  way  to  the 
city.  Upon  its  arrival  there  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  delivery  wagons  and  taken 
to  its  final  destination  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  family  that  was  to  use  it  for  food. 
That  is  about  as  difficult  or  intricate  as 
the  process  of  producing  and  distributing 
market  milk  ever  was  or  ever  will  be. 
All  the  rest  is  propaganda  that  has  been 
woven  into  the  situation  to  confuse  the 
real  issue  and  to  distract  the  farmer’s  at¬ 
tention  from  any  sensible  consideration 
of  the  matter. 

There  is  a  very  direct,  simple  and  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  method  whereby  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  New  York  milk 
shed  may  permanently  break  the  dis¬ 
gusting  and  ruinous  hold  that  the  milk 
dealers  now  have  upon  them  and  that  is 
by  selling  retail  their  own  milk.  By 
doing  that,  they  will  immediately  estab¬ 
lish  for  themselves  economic  security  and 
a  standard  of  social  well-being  that  they 
have  never  before  enjoyed.  They  must 
make  their  organized  strength  function 
for  themselves  instead  of  the  private 
dealers. 

The  farmers  are  the  producers  and  the 
original  owners  of  the  milk  and  that  milk 
has  just  one  value  and  that  is  its  food 
value  to  the  millions  of  city  people  who 
are  willing  to  pay  a  very  handsome  price 
for  it.  All  the  farmers  need  to  do  is  to 
retain  control  of  their  own  milk  right  up 
to  the  doorstep  of  the  family  that  will 
use  it.  When  that  is  done  the  dairyman 
can  pay  himself  a  living  price  for  the 
commodity  that  he  produces.  He  may 
also  materially  reduce  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer  and  thus  greatly  increase 
the  consumption  of  milk,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  increase  his  output. 

The  farmer  must  establish  himself  in 
ownership  and  control  of  the  distribution 
of  his  product  because  that  is  the  end  of 
the  business  from  which  the  money  comes 
and  any  other  plan  of  solving  the  finan¬ 
cial  problems  of  the  dairy  farmer  is 
bound  to  fail.  The  overhead  expenses  in 
the  present  distributing  system  are  more 
than  the  business  should  bear  and  more 
than  it  will  bear  and  leave  anything  for 
the  man  who  produces  the  milk. 

When  the  farmers  who  produce  market 
milk  for  a  living  begin  to  think  about 
their  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of 
getting  their  product  to  the  place  where 
it  will  be  of  value  as  a  commodity,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  over  the  shortest 
possible  route  and  doing  the  job  with  as 
little  expense  as  will  be  efficient,  then 
he  will  begin  to  develop  an  intelligent 
and  practical  policy  that  will  have  logic 
and  realism  to  support  it  and  that  policy 
will  get  the  results  that  are  now  so 
urgently  needed  by  all  producers  of  mar¬ 
ket  milk.  PIERRE  DE  NIO. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


Cover  for  Enbankment 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  a  request  for 
a  plant  to  cover  an  embankment  made 
by  road  building.  You  suggested  Wi- 
churian  rose.  Might  I  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  Vinca  minor  (Bowles  variety)  as 
possibly  superior.  The  leaves  of  this 
vining  plant  are  evergreen  and  the  new 
“Bowles  variety”  is  everblooming. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  W.  D. 


House  With  a  History 

The  State  marker  in  front  of  our  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  N.  Y.,  farmhouse  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  oldest  part  was  built  about 
1770.  On  a  brick  underneath  the  kitchen 
floor,  dug  up  when  a  few  floor  boards 
were  replaced,  the  date  l<bt>  is  clearly 
discernible.  This  brick  was  about  10 
inches  square,  and  the  same  size  as  the 
original  bricks  still  on  the  kitchen  floor 
around  the  fireplace  that  still  has  the 
original  loop  for  the  crane  imbedded  in 
the  side  between  the  bricks.  This  house 
is  also  marked  on  the  old  1790  Wigram 
Map. 

None  of  the  original  colonial  features 
of  this  ancient  house  have  been  altered. 
It  has  had  only  three  owners  in  all 
these  years,  I  being  the  third.  There 
are  three  fireplaces  and  five  hand-carved 
mantels  in  this  house.  The  dining-room 
fireplace  is  of  white  marble  and  on  both 


sides  the  old-time  wood  paneling  covers 
the  complete  south  side  of  that  room.  In 
the  room  above,  paneling  extends  from  the 
fireplace  along  one-half  of  the  south 
side  of  the  room  towards  the  east,  but 
the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  forms  an 
alcove  with  a  window  towards  the  south 
upon  which  is  an  old-time  “noon-mark.” 
There  is  also  another  “noon-mark”  on 
the  sill  of  the  west  window  of  this  room. 

The  entire  woodwork  around  the  win¬ 
dows  is  hand-made.  The  windows  are 
very  wide,  with  eight  small  panes  in  the 
lower  sash,  and  12  in  the  upper.  The 
blinds  or  window  shutters  are  made  by 
hand  and  the  upper  half  is  immovable, 
having  no  “stick”  to  move  the  sections 
open  or  shut.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
kitchen  fireplace  are  two  Dutch  ovens 
of  brick,  built  in,  and  above  the  mantel 


is  the  old  brick  drying  oven.  The  four 
original  hooks  for  quilting  frames  are  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen,  firmly  fastened 
in  the  beams  overhead.  We  have  tested 
their  strength  many  times. 

All  doors  in  the  house  are  either  dou¬ 
ble  cross  or  triple  cross.  The  small 
brass  knobs  are  well  worn  with  much 
polishing.  The  big  old  black  locks,  put 
on  upside  down,  are  a  novelty  today. 
During  the  short  period  the  house  was 
unoccupied  between  owners,  somebody 
took  off  the  brass  knob  on  the  outside  of 
the  front  door.  The  new  owner  put  an 
old-fashioned  white  knob  on  which  is 
there  today. 

The  front  hall  has  a  hand-made  and 
highly  polished  banister  at  the  side  of  the 
stairway.  There  are  two  narrow  win¬ 
dows  in  this  hall,  one  each  side  of  the 


front  door ;  this  door  opens  onto  a  colo¬ 
nial  stoop,  which  has  a  seat  at  each  side. 
We  had  to  fill  up  the  cracks  in  the  pil¬ 
lars  at  each  side  of  the  stoop  with  putty, 
but  they  will  still  stand  several  years 
of  service. 

The  side  steps  are  of  marble,  as  is  the 
pantry  sink.  Century  old  trees  of  tall 
locust  and  maple,  along  with  a  horse 
chestnut  tree,  are  in  front  of  the  house 
and  along  the  road  near  the  well-house ; 
also  some  on  a  knoll  below  the  Summer 
kitchen.  To  carry  out  the  old-time  pic¬ 
ture  I  grow  perennials  of  old-fashioned 
kinds  of  flowers  in  beds  around  the  big 
trees  in  the  front  yard.  My  old-fash¬ 
ioned  farmhouse  and  surroundings  suits 
me  but  perhaps  would  not  satisfy  the 
modernly  inclined  person.  E.  a.  h. 

New  York. 


"I’M  GLAD  I  HAD  MY  FARM 
WIRED  THE  RIGHT  WAY 


// 


Above: 

"Roomy”  initial  wiring  eliminates  expensive 
rewiring  on  Mr.  Bowman’s  farm 


says  Mr.  D.  O.  Bowman,  R.  D.,  Rockford,  Michigan 

“Several  years  ago,  when  I  first  got  electricity  on  my  farm,  I  nearly  made 
a  costly  mistake.  However,  the  Consumers  Power  Company  told  me  how 
important  good  wiring  was,  and  I  paid  a  real  contractor  $225.00  to  put  in 
a  good  job,  planned  especially  Jor  my  farm. 

“ When  l  see  my  neighbors  worrying  along  with  skimpy  wiring  systems  — 
patching  and  rewiring — I  thank  my  lucky  stars  for  doing  the  job  right.  I 
can  put  new  equipment  in  anywhere.  It  all  operates  100  %  and  pays  me  a 
better  profit. 

‘  ‘My  advice  to  any  farmer  is,  ‘Have  a  good  contractor  put  in  a  wiring 
system  that  will  serve  you  for  years  —  do  it  right  and  you  only  have  to  do 
it  once.  ’  ” 


And  that’s  sound  advice,  too, 
Mr.  Bowman.  Unfortunately,  70 
out  of  every  100  farm  families 
who  have  installed  electricity 
planned  only  for  the  present. 
Within  two  years  the  original 
wiring  systems  proved  inade¬ 
quate.  No  further  electric  equip¬ 
ment  could  be  added  without 
extensive  rewiring.  This  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  “skimpy” 
wiring. 

For  your  own  satisfaction  and 
protection  have  a  competent 


electrical  contractor  install  an 
economical,  but  “roomy,”  wir¬ 
ing  system  planned  for  your  , 
farm.  Demand  “G-E  Farm  Wir-| 
ing.  ’  ’  It  will  give  you  a  life-time 
of  dependable  service  —  assure 
you  that  all  the  power  you  pay 
for  reaches  your  equipment. 

Whether  you  are  planning  to 
wire  your  farm,  or  just  thinking 
about  electricity,  you  will  want 
this  free  G-E  booklet,  “Wiring 
for  the  Farm.”  Write  General 
Electric,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


General  Electric  Company 

Dept.  6U-201,  Schenectady ,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  publication,  “Wiring  for  the 
Farm.”  Bulletin  51-712. 


Name . 


Address. 
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PER 

100 


■  BABY 

■CHICKS.. - 

EGGS  FOR 

HATCHING....  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 
*  All  Egg*  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeder*.  100% 
I  State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 

■  My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
■  Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

■  ■  II  J  I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 

Jil  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Oapt.  F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


TOLMAN 


7  HUBBARD'S  pb"reT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


D  irect  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  source.  Chicks  that 
have  the  vitality  to 
live  well  and  grow 
rapidly  during  hot 
weather.  Strong,  fast 
growing  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

ROCK  CROSSES  for  broilers. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box 1206,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


warrEN  S 

CERTIFIED  fi/REDl 


G 


WARREN  QUALITY 
at  Lowest  of  the  Year  Prices 

Same  quality  that  brought  award  of  7th  consecu¬ 
tive  chick  contract  from  9  Mass.  State  Institutions; 
where  7,717  Warren  Strain  Pullets  averaged  205  4- 
eggs  last  year. 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK- RED  CROSS.  Barred 
M  ass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 
We  Set  Only  Eggs  from  Our  Own  Farm 

Only  Warren  State  Certified  Hens,  headed  by  Ad¬ 
vanced  R.  O.  P.  males  whose  dams  have  State- 
verified  records  of  from  240  to  310  eggs,  averaging 
24  to  30  ozs.  per  dozen  qualify  as  breeders. 

BABY  CHICKS  -  PULLETS,  All  Ages 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and 
Low  Summer  Quotations  \mass*chus£ii5 

J.  J.  WARREN  )  ASS0CJ,AII0N 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass,  f  CCTouuryD 


'Bonded  Against  B.W. 


WATCH  ’EM  CATCH  UP!  A  Juno 
brood  of  SPIZZKRINKTUM  Chicks 
will  soon  overtake  a  May  brood  of 
almost  any  other  strain.  Prices 
are  down  and  deliveries  can  be  made 
promptly.  It’s  a  good  time  to  start  A 
SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks.  35.000  Pull-/f 

drum -Passed  Breeders.  Straight  New  t.  _ 

Hampshire  and  Chris-Cross  Hybrid  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Summer  Prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

k.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Fall  Broilers 


n,.j.  x__  Plan  now  for  these  sturdy  Cotton 
vrOSS'DicuS  TOl  Mountaineers  for  fall  broilers. 

Develop  rapidly,  feather  quickly 
evenly.  Radiant  with  health, 
energy.  All  Breeders  used  are  100%  BWD  free. 
Write  for  free  catalog  with,  entire  story  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee,  lc  postal  will  do. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


S  P  E 

C  1  A  L 

Three  weeks  old  large  selected  chicks  $18-100. 
Second  grade  $12-100.  Also,  large  egg,  fast¬ 
growing  MON  IDEAL  CHICKS.  100%  Pullorum 
Clean,  guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  circular,  prices. 

MON 

IDEAL 

Route  7, 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Chicks  That  Live 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
yiuzmra  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES . 


Let“FAUNILIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c ;  to  Dept.  R. 

.Henry  A.  Fischel,lnc.phiiadXh?£VaI 


Twice  as  Many  .  .  • 
Layers  From  Each 
TOO  Chicks  .... 


SPRUNGER  V 

SEXED 

PULLETS  OR  COCKERELS 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 
$000 


Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Possibilities  in  Capons 


Save  money  on  May 
llll  hatched  chicks  by 
\9\9  ordering  from 
Sprunger.  11.000 
chicks  per  week 
from  Breeders  on 
our  own  farm. 
Winners  at  Michi¬ 
gan  Egg  Laying 
Contest.  250  egg 
hens  mated  to  ROP 
Get  FREE  folder  and  money-saving 
prices  now. 


Per  100 
REDUCTION 


7^777777725 


BINGHAMTO 
NEW  YORK 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  and  Tampa,  Florida 


From  Large  Size, 
heavy  production  Bar¬ 
ron  English  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P, 

Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
Tested  healthy,  vigorous 
selected  stock. 

June  Chicks  $7.00  per  100,  $20.50  per 
300,  $33.50  per  500,  $65.00  per  1000. 

Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Penna. 


REDUCED  Chick  PRICES 

For  Early  Summer  and  Fall  Hatched  Chicks. 
All  chicks  hatched  from  B.  W.  I).  Tested 
Flocks.  These  prices  in  effect  beginning  May  23. 
White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

White  Rocks  V  500  or  more 

White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  Reds 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Giants,  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  Partridge  Rocks,  9c  each. 

$1.00  books  your  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Sent 
Prepaid.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog 
free,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY.  Box  88.  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


$6.50  per  100 

500  or  more 

$6.00  per  100 


EXTRA' 
Zphofii V 


AT  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 

WKNE’S  Summer  Chicks  cost  less  to  buy  and  less 
to  raise.  They  return  quick  profits.  Be  sure  to 
get  our  rock-bottom  summer  quotations.  They 
will  amaze  you. 

CROSSBRED  — or —  PUREBRED 

WENEcross—  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

Wyan-Rocks  R.  i.  Reds.  White  Giants 

-Ba^’  REnrocks  Hampshire 

“SexLink”  REDrocks  Wyandottes  or  Leghorns 
Sex  Separated  if  desired 

Write  for  summer  bargain  prices  and  folder. 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  1528-F,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FAUST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

State  Blood-Tested.  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  (English) . $7.00  $32.50  $62.00 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  7.50  35.00  65.00 

Hampshire  Reds  (Christie’s)..,  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Whlto  &  Black  Giants .  9.50  45.00  85.00 

TURKEY  POULTS  -  $40.00  per  100 
(In  Lots  of  Two  Hundred  and  Over) 

Prompt  Delivery  -  Catalog  Free 
FAUST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  40,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


I  am  going  to  raise  capons  for  market. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  you  could  give 
me  any  information  on  caponizing,  also 
if  there  is  any  book  on  the  fattening  of 
capons  and  caponizing.  e.  f. 

Caponizing  fowls  is  an  art  best  learned 
by  observation  of  one  accustomed  to  per¬ 
forming  the  operation,  though  the  method 
may  be  seen  if  illustrations  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  printed  directions.  Any  book 
upon  the  subject  of  poultry-keeping,  if 
at  all  complete,  will  give  one  directions 
and  needed  illustrations  for  caponizing 
but,  if  possible,  these  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  watching  another  at  work. 

A  very  good  bulletin  upon  the  subject 
has  been  issued  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  as 
Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  No.  143.  This 
will  probably  be  sent  you  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  men¬ 
tioned  above.  You  may  also  obtain  bul¬ 
letins  upon  the  subject  from  the  X.  ,T. 
Agricultural  College  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  at  your  request. 

It  may  be  said  in  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  that  the  production  of  ca¬ 
pons  for  the  general  market  is  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  somewhat  doubtful  promise,  even 
though  quoted  prices  during  the  market¬ 
ing  season  are  sufficiently  high  to  carry 
the  impression  that  large  profits  may 
justly  be  expected.  The  cost  of  the  long- 
continued  feeding  before  the  birds  can 
be  sold  is  considerable  and  other  forms 
of  less  expensive  poultry  meat  compete 
upon  the  market  with  capons.  There  is 
no  question,  however,  as  to  the  quality 
of  well-fed  capons  and  they  may  well 
add  to  the  home  supply  of  table  poultry 
if  the  poultry-keeper  is  in  position  to 
give  their  production  the  needed  atten¬ 
tion.  M.  B.  D. 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . §§*§£*  !S2 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds...... . $7.00-100 

New  Hampsliires,  W.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orp .  7.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed . $6.-100.  Safe  Delivery  Prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

nni  A  rAIVC  It  pays  to  Quality 

Hr,  I, I, II  rllliK^  Chicks.  Wh.  &  Brd.  Rox 

ULLLV  I  VliIlD  $7  New  Hamps,  $7.50. 

Wh.  Giants  $8.  Wh.  &  Brown  Legs.  $6.50.  H.  Mix  $6. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  Postman.  Circular  Free.  KOCH’S 
FARM  HATCHERY.  Box  2,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS 

Write  for  list  of  our  customers  having  pullets  to  sell 
from  6  weeks  of  age  to  maturity. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Stuck9 s  High  Grade  Chicks 

Large  Type  English  100  500  1000 

Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.)  .$12.00  $60.00  $120 
Large  Type  English  S.C.  White  Legs.  6.00  30.00  60 

S.  C.  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Cockerels,  $2.-100;  H.  Mix.  $6.50.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  under  personal  supervision.  Will  ship 
cash  or  COD.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Order  direct  or 
write  for  1938  circular.  STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

EXTRA' QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Eng.  Leg.  Sexed  Pullets  (90%  guar.)$l3.00  $65.00  $130 

S.  C.  Large  English  Leghorns .  6.50  32.50  65 

Bar.,  W.  Rox,  W.  Wyan.  &  R.I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Reds  &  White  Minorcas _  8.00  40.00  80 

H.  Mix,  $6.;  Day  Old  Leg.  Cockerels.,  $2.-100.  All 
Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  &  actual  photos  of  our  entire  P.  F.  Hatch¬ 
ery  Plant.  The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery. 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Antigen  Blood-Tested.  25  50  100 

Bar.  &  Wh,  Rocks,  Wyandottes. ..  .$2.25  $4.00  $7.40 
N.  H.  Reds,  Leghorns  &  Ancona.s. .  2.25  4.00  7.40 

Black  Giants  .  2.50  4.50  8.40 

White  Giants  .  2.75  5.00  9.40 

Assorted— All  Heavy-Blood-Tested. .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Assorted— Blood-Tested  .  1.75  3.25  5.75 

Foundation  Stock  and  Male  Birds  are  from  some  of  the 
best  Breeders,  who  trapnest  &  breed  for  egg  production. 
All  reactors  have  been  removed  from  the  flocks.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastte,  Pa. 


Pullorum  Tested. 

Straight  &  Cross  Breeds  $8.00 
and  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  I50J 
rPOtllts  45c.  Started Cliix.  Marner  elec,  brooder. 

^eck’sU. S.  Approved  Htchry,  Dept.  B.  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  10o 

White  Leghorns  .  $6.50 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  7.25 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


SUPER.  Q.UALITY 


June  4,  1938 

SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  Barred  Crosa-Breds. 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Beds,  S.  C. 
VV.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
£r  HATCHERY 


BOX  NO.  I. 


SEAFORD. 


DELAWARE 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  MO 
Large  Type  English  Wh-  Leghorns. .  .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65 
Sexed  Leghorns  Pullets  (90%)  guar. )..  1 3.00  65.00  130 
Br.  &  W.  Rks..  R.I.  Reds.Rd.  -Rk.  Cross  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds . .  •  ■  •  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mixed,  $6.00-100.  Sexed  Leg.  Cockerels.  $2.00-100. 
109%  live  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  circular  giving  the  fact9 
of  our  breeders  and  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Big  Chicks  10,000  Weekly 

Bloodtested  —  Selected  4^  Cl  Ci 

White.  Blk.  Giant.  Lt.  Brahma.  qB  M  m  &  ^9 
Sussex.  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Red.  ”  J 
Buff  Orps.  Whita  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  ”  peg  100 
Langsliang.  White  &  Bar.  Bock.  rcn 

Dark  Cornish,  18c  ea.  Mixed — (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 

Special  Rock-Red  Broiler  Cross . $7.95-100 

Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 

Order  from  advertisement  for  prompt  delivery. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  7.  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS wc.lo  sd.,p 

Large  Type  Sexed  Eng.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets . $12.00  $60.00  $120 

Large  Type  Wh.  Legs.  6.00  30.00  60 

B.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mix,  $6.  L.  Mix,  $5.50.  Day  Old 
Leg.  Cockerels.  $2-100.  Less  than  100 
add  lc  a  chick.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Probable  Bronchitis 

The  latter  part  of  last  June  I  got 
some  chicks.  I  noticed  that  one  or  more 
had  a  brassy  sound  to  its  voice.  Very 
soon  they  became  sick,  the  hens  that  I 
put  them  with  became  sick  and  so  did 
five  chickens  that  I  had  in  a  yard  near 
by.  I  suppose  they  got  the  disease  from 
feed  as  I  always  feed  my  chickens  plenty 
and  then  give  what  remains  to  older 
chickens  or  hens.  Eight  died  then.  The 
fifth  of  December  one  lay  under  the  roost 
dead — weight  6%  pounds.  Since  before 
Christmas  some  of  them  have  been  ailing 
nearly  all  the  time  and  all  but  two  of 
these  died — one  does  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  It  had  a  crooked  neck,  its  head 
turned  upside  down  but  has  straightened 
some.  They  all  acted  as  though  they  had 
a  severe  cold  on  the  lungs,  -some  choked 
and  breathed  with  their  mouths  open.  How 
much  potassium  permanganate  is  it  safe 
to  feed?  M.  C. 

Your  description  suggests  the  presence 
of  an  infection  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
(bronchitis)  and  the  story  of  loss  indi¬ 
cates  the  ordinary  uselessness  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  keep  and  cure  sick  birds.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  disease  present  in 
this  case  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
description  but  the  worthlessness  of  sick 
chickens  is  pretty  well  demonstrated. 

Potassium  permanganate  may  be  given 
in  the  drinking  water  to  an  extent  of 
coloring  the  water  a  wine  red.  There 
is  no  definite  amount  to  be  recommended 
as  its  use  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
“colds”  has  been  pretty  well  discarded  by 
poultrymen  who  have  learned  that  it  is  of 
little,  if  any,  value.  It  was  long  used 
and  frequently  recommended  and  is  still 
occasionally  found  spoken  of  in  poultry 
literature.  As  an  antiseptic  it  has  some 
value  but  soon  loses  that  virtue  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  food,  drink  and  utensils 
of  the  poultry  house  and  yard.  M.  B.  D. 

Weak  Chicks 

My  two-weeks-old  chicks  suddenly  be¬ 
gan  to  get  weak  in  the  legs.  They  would 
get  up  and  then  fall  down,  but  kept  on 
eating.  A  few  died.  The  remainder  are 
six  weeks  old  and  some  still  cannot 
stand.  H-  t. 

These  chicks  were  evidently  “leg 
weak”  and,  if  closely  confined  behind 
glass  without  the  addition  of  cod-liver 
oil  or  other  preventive  of  such  weakness 
to  the  ration,  this  weakness  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  lack  of  the  needed  vitamin 
afforded  by  the  fish  oil  or  its  substitute. 
The  cheapest  substitute  for  such  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ration  is  exposure  of  the  flock 
to  outdoor  sunshine,  preferably,  upon  a 
good  grass  run.  Lacking  such  a  run,  the 
chicks  should  be  given  outdoor  exercise 
upon  an  enclosed  runway  in  which  they 
will  receive  the  direct  rays  of  sunlight 
that  has  not  been  '“filtered”  through 
glass.  An  outdoor  enclosed  porch  is 
often  used. 

Newly  hatched  chicks  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  out  of  direct  sunlight — i.  e.  sunlight 
that  does  not  have  to  pass  through  glass 
— for  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  with¬ 
out  the  development  of  “leg  weakness.” 
If  they  must  be  so  confined,  cod-liver  oil 
should  be  added  to  their  ration  in  the 
amount  of  a  pint  or  more  to  the  hundred 
pounds  of  the  mash  fed.  M.  B.  d. 


ELSASSER’S  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profits — All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
Elsasser’s  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

B.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog.  R.  W.  ELSASSER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

»°gf  J#e"»tI6¥e45  cherry  bill  chicks 

21  years  of  Breeding  for  Better  and  Larger  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $  6.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  95%  guaranteed .  13.00 

Cockerels. ..  .$2.00  per  100;  Heavy  Assorted....  6.00 

Bar.  Rocks.  New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

Breeders  tested  B.  W.  D.  Order  direct.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE,  Prop.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


NOLLI 

CHICKS 


Twhlte  LEGHORNS 


We  import  direct  from  England. 
State  bloodtested  for  B.  VV.  D. 
Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks 

_  $7  per  100,  $33  per  500.  $65  per 

MARVIN  F  NOLL  l00°-  FREE  Catalog. 

Box  R>  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


LEHMAN’S 


Large  Typo 
White  Leghorns 
AU  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  VV.  D. 
Antigen  Test.  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  VV.  Legs...  $5.75  $28.00  $55 

Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks .  6.25  31.00  60 

R.  L  &  N.  H.  Reds .  6.50  32.00  63 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live!  delivery  postpaid. 
Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hamp;  W.  Wyand.  .$7.00- 100 
VV.  Giants... $8.00- 1 00;  W.  Leg.  or  H.  Mix...  6.00-100 
B.  VV.  D.  Tested.  Postage  Paid.  Guaranteed  Delivery. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  &  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks  for  May.  June  &  July  $7  per  100. 
Sexed  Pullet  Chicks  $14  per  100.  Get  our  free  catalog. 
Day  Old  Cockerels,  $2.50  per  100  Postpaid. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS -NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Over  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
are  rugged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  strains  of  the  popular  New  Hampshires. 
Breeding  pens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  R.  O.  P.  males, 
bloodtested  and  B.W.D.  free.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LUKERT’S  I  onhnpnc  Baby  Chicks 

LAYING  tiCyilUi  119  s  W.  Pullets 

Old  Hen  Breeders  25  to  28  oz.  Eggs. 

Make  more  profit  with  my  large  birds  that  lay  large  eggs. 

bntCUPAK.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

ALL  CHICKS  now  $6.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  White  Giants. 

S.  C.  Leghorns . $6.00:  Heavy  Mixed . $5.50 

100%  delivery.  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  Rt  2.  McCLURE,  PA. 

CHIX  now  $6.00 

Wh.  Leghorns.  Anconas,  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Barred 
&  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wh.  Wyandottes. 
Heavy  Mixed  $5.50  a  100.  Prepaid.  100%  delivery. 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE.  PA. 

-NEAL’S  EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS  - 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Leghorns  and  New  Hampshires.  Day 
old  and  started  from  vigorous  blood-testefi  breeders. 

WINGATE  NEAL.  Ownir,  West  Denton  H»tcher».  Demon.  Md.  Phone  140 

ATT  OUT  Y  R,"  |'C  Cheterosis  day-old  sexed 
Aj  *  OJ LiIjEj  A  chicks.  4000  guaranteed 
pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds.  Rocks. 
Grosses  Sex-Linked  every  week.  'Catalog  Free! 

CHETEROSIS  CHICKS.  FEEDING  HILLS.  MASS. 

CHICKS  and  rm, I. ETS  —  Hanson  and  Special 
l^%Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Bur- 
’“^red  Rocks.  Sexed  if  desired.  6-10  wks.  Pullets. 
Big  Dis.  Low  prices.  BOS  HATCH  EBY,  K.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

CHICKS  OF  BETTER  QUALITY  —  Largo  Barron 
English  White  Leghbrns;  S10XED  —  I  IN  SEX  HI). 
Prices  REDUCED.  Catalog  Free.  WILLACKER 
LEGHORN  FARM.  Box  383,  New  Washington.  Ohitv 

Important  to  Advertisers 


t 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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•Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
i?-*  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  -;j 
f'  hy  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States, with  t 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
r  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


“WELL  BREP/^WELL  BREEDERS’ 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  fatal  on  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Cox  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


^,JELLERV1LLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  care- 
_  fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
VjJ  ship  COD  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

Large  Typo  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.00  $29.50  $58 

White  &  Barred  P.  Rocks .  6.25  30.50  60 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  6.50  31.50  61 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  26.00  50 

Hugo  Type  Sexed  Legs  (90%  guar. )...  12.00  60.00  120 
Leg.  Cockerels  $2-100.  29  Yrs.  Hatching  Experience. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CAe< TtiM&ii  ChVx\ 


^  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Largo  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.) . $13.00  $65.00  $130 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns. . 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.... 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.50 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $2-100.  Heavy  Mix,  $6-100. 
All  chicks  hatched  from  2  to  4  yr.  old  breeders.  Every 
breeder  bloodtested.  Post  Pd.  Order  direct  or  write  for 
cat.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Bx.  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


6.50 

32.50 

65 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

7.50 

37.50 

75 

nil 


Ail  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leglion 
S.  C.  Black  or  Buff  Leghorns...  3.75 
Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks. ... 

R.  1.  Reds  or  New  Hampshires. . 

Black  or  White  Giants .  4.75 

Anconas  or  White  Wyandottes..  4.00 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 
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4.75 

9.00 
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Straight  R.  I.  REDS 
ROCK-RED  Barred  Cross 

Mass.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free. 

CHICKS.  Day-Old  and  Started. 

PULLETS,  all  ages,  imm.  delivery. 

YOUNG  CAPONS,  a  Wegatepa 
specialty.  Try  a  brood. 

2,000  birds  on  R.  O.  P.  .  .  .  Breeding  program  in¬ 
cludes  Longevity,  Progeny  Testing  and  Breeding  on 
a  Family  Basis.  Write  for  Cataloq  and  Prices. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


..  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Sex  100  500  1000 

_  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%). $13.00  $65.00  $130 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  6.50  32.50  65 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels... .  2.00  10.00  20 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds...  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red-Rocks  Cross -  7.50  37.50  75 

White  &  Black  Minorcas .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mix,  $6.-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100% 
live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or  COD.  It  wi  1 1  pay  you  to  get  our 
Free  Catalog  telling  of  our  28  yrs.  Breeding  Experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49.  McAlisterville,  Pa 

GRAYBILL’S 

Hatched  in  Elec.  Incubators  —  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Large  Tvpe  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00-100 

Sexed  Pullets  95%  guar.  $12.00-100:  Cockerels  $1.95- 100 
Write  for  11)38  circular.  100  500  1000 

R.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

New  Hampshire  Reds . : .  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60 

We  Pay  Postage  —  Order  Direct  from  This  Advt. 

100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL.  Box  I,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electric  Hatched — Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  6.50  32.50  65 

2  &  3  yr.  old  free  range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  for  free  cir.  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  high  Quality  chicks.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

YUirifC  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED 
|V.nlV.IV9  STOCK.  (BWD)  Antigen  Test 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns... $6.00  $30.00  $60.00 
White  &  Barred  Rocks. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

.  .  Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  So  Brown.  Leghorns . $6.00-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds .  6.50-100 

N.  H.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes .  7.00-100 

Buff  Orps,  &  Buff  Minorcas .  7.00-100 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested)  Mixed .  5.25-100 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
CLOYD  NIEMOND,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  $7-100:  N.  Hamp. ,  $7.50: 
W.  Leghorns.  $6.50:  Mix,  $6.  Safe  del.  Post’pd, 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  S  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 

SURE-PROFIT  CHICKS— BWD  Tested— N.  H.  Reds 
$7.50  per  100.  Barred  Reeks  &  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns 
$6.50.  Ducklings  &  Poults.  Will  ship  COD. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Pigeons  on  the  Farm 

Many  requests  have  come  to  me  asking 
about  feeds  and  the  feeding  of  pigeons, 
and  although  the  subjects  have  been 
lightly  touched  upon  in  some  of  my  for¬ 
mer  articles  they  have  not  been  gone  into 
in  detail. 

The  ideal  feed  and  the  one  oil  which 
the  squabbing  breeds  and  fancy  breeds 
will  do  best  on  is  .the  commercial  pigeon 
feed  put  up  and  mixed  by  feed  dealers. 
This  feed  sells  for  from  $3  to  $4  per 
ewt.  at  the  present  time,  plus  delivery 
charges.  The  best  grain  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends,  and  the  production  and  sale  of  only 
three  or  four  additional  squabs  will  more 
than  make  up  the  difference  on  every 
100-pound  bag  fed  to  the  flock.  Without 
the  proper  variety  of  grains  the  pigeons 
will  not  produce  young  so  prolifieally  nor 
will  the  squabs  be  so  large  or  fat,  and 
with  poor  feed  the  unhatched  squabs  will 
often  be  too  weak  to  pip  the  shell.  It  is 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  breeder  that 
the  crops  of  the  young  birds  be  kept  filled 
with  food,  and  the  more  their  crops  are 
stuffed,  the  quicker  they  will  fatten  and 
the  fatter  they  will  get.  A  pigeon  will 
not  overeat.  For  that  reason  the  birds 
in  the  breeding-pen  should  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  food  before  them  all  the 
time. 

The  commercial  pigeon  feeds  should 
contain  a  mixture  of  hemp-seed,  Canada 
peas,  buckwheat,  kaffir  corn,  millet,  bar¬ 
ley  and  sometimes  some  rice  and  sun¬ 
flower  seed.  This  is  their  feed  de  luxe 
and  should  be  fed  to  them  by  hand,  once 
or  twice  a  day,  and  thrown  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  or  fly-pen,  provided  they 
are  kept  clean,  which  is  a  vital  matter. 
For  their  staple  feed,  which  should  be 
kept  before  them  all  the  time,  in  a  self- 
feeder,  the  best  mixture  is  a  good  quality 
of  red  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  three 
parts  of  corn  to  one  part  of  wheat.  This 
should  not  be  thrown  on  the  floor  as  it 
is  likely  to  sour.  The  best  kind  of  a 
feeder  is  a  five  to  eight-foot  flock  feeder, 
with  a  wire  guard  and  lip  to  prevent  feed 
waste.  Such  a  feeder  can  be  purchased 
for  about  S3.  If  the  special  pigeon  feed 
is  mixed  with  the  wheat  and  cracked  corn, 
one  will  find  that  the  pigeons  will  dig 
down  into  it  for  the  choice  morsels  of 
hemp-seed,  peas,  and  the  like,  and  will 
toss  the  other  grain  out  on  the  ground 
where  it  will  be  wasted  and  will  sour,  and 
sour  feed  means  trouble. 

When  I  give  my  birds  their  special 
pigeon-feed,  at  about  half  past  ten  in  the 
morning,  after  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
get  a  good  breakfast  of  their  staple-food, 
and  about  two  hours  before  dark,  they 
watch  for  me  and  see  me  coming,  and  will 
come  out  into  the  fly-pen,  on  warm  sun¬ 
ny  days.  When  I  go  in  and  start  to  feed 
them,  they  will  fly  on  my  shoulders  and 
eat  out  of  my  hands.  One  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  to  have  the  birds  tame  and  ae- 
^  customed  to  your  presence.  Sudden 
movements  are  to  be  avoided. 

Pigeons  will  not  eat  table  scraps  and 
they  should  not  be  given  to  them.  Table 
salt  should  not  be  fed  them  or  they  may 
eat  too  much  of  it,  but  as  a  pigeon 
has  no  gall-bladder,  salt  is  a  necessity. 
Two  or  three  good  sized  lumps  of  rock 
salt  can  be  placed  in  the  fly-pen — which 
by  the  way,  should  be  covered  with  gravel 
—and  the  rain  will  wash  some  of  the 
salt  into  the  gravel,  and  the  birds  will 
also  pick  at  it  and  satisfy  themselves. 

There  are  commercial  health  grits  on 
the  market  which  contain  both  grit  and 
shell  and  in  the  long  run  this  is  the  most 
economical  and  by  far  the  best  to  use.  If 
you  wish  to  use  your  own  mixture,  use 
baby-chiek  grit  and  fine  sifted  oyster 
shell.  A  breeder  will  have  no  trouble 
with  lice  or  mites  if  he  uses  tobacco  stems 
for  the  nest  building  material.  Keep  a 
supply  of  them  in  the  breeding  house, 
placed  in  a  berry  crate,  so  that  bie  birds 
can  pull  out  the  stems. 

If  one  does  not  wish  to  buy  the  ready- 
mixed  commercial  feed  he  can  mix  his 
own  as  follows :  20  pounds  Canada  peas, 
20  pounds  oat  groats,  5  pounds  vetch,  3 
pounds  millet,  2  pounds  hemp,  1  pound 
flax,  10  pounds  barley,  5  pounds  buck¬ 
wheat,  1  pound  sunflower.  Be  sure  that 
all  the  grain  is  dry  and  hard,  and  free 
from  must  or  mildew. 

If  anyone  has  trouble  with  mated 
pigeons  not  working  and  producing  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  young  he  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  the  trouble  is  in  the  grain 
or  feeding  conditions. 

Clean  water,  with  preferably  a  small 
amount  of  disenfeetant  should  be  kept 
before  the  birds  at  all  times.  A  bath  pen 
about  IS  inches  in  diameter  and  four  four 
inches  high  should  be  kept  in  the  fly-pen 
in  Summer.  A  large  milk  pan  will  do. 
Empty  this  a  few  time  a  day  and  fill  it 
with  fresh  water.  Pigeons  love  their 
baths.  ELIZUR  YALE  SMITH. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Every  egg  hatched  in  oub  plant  from  a  breeder  that 
has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
_ _  _____  Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

STATE  SUPER  VISED  ,)y  tlle  Tube  Agglutination  test  in  the  State  Labora- 
**  1  "  1  u  tory  at  Harrisburgi  Pa< 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  “Big  Type,”  "Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs” . $  8.00—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  WHITE  LEGHORNS— No  B.  W.  D.  Reaotors .  9.00—100 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  WHITE  ROCKSI  “True  to  Type” .  8.50—100 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  REDS  “None  Better” .  8.50—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  NEW  HAMPSH I  RES— No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  10.00—100 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  “No  Leghorns” .  6.75—100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  Accurate” .  11.75—100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  Accurate” .  7.75—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS—  Direct  from  Gove  &  Cobb .  9.50—100 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS  —  All  Barred  Color .  9.00—100 

Sexed  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  95%  Accurate, . $I6.00-IGO;  Cockerels, . $2.00-100. 

Special  Mating  W.  Leg.  Pullets,  95%  Accurate . ...$18.-100:  Cockerels . $2.50-100. 

Send  Ic  a  chick,  balance  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  guarantee.  Add’/io  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R  LEW  1ST  OWN,  PA.  “Largest  State  Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIENDC  HICKS 


LAST  CALL  Get  chicks  from  A.  P.  A.  Registered  Flocks.  All  Breeders  blood 
tested  and  bred  for  large  egg  production.  Order  from  this  ad. 
BAkGAINS  Only  $1  books  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage  and  C.  O.  D.  fee. 

“A"  MATING  "AA”  MATING  “AAA”  MATING 

100  600  100  600  100  600 

$6.25  $31.25  $7.00  $35.00  $8.00  $40.00 
6.50  32.50  7.75  38.75  8.75  43.75 

6.50  32.50  7-75  38.75  8.75  43.75 

7.00  35.00  8.50  42.50  9.50  47-50 

ESI  Assorted  Odds  and  Ends— 100  .  .  .  $6.00  Assorted  Heavies  .  •  .  $6.2S 

For  less  than)  100  chicks  add  %c  each  to  above  prices. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  -  BOX  5  -  GIBSONBURG^  OHIO 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  L 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  [ 
White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Wh.  Wy.,  S.  C.  BI.  Min’s 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Rei 
Buff  Orpingtons 
White  and  Black  Gianta 


ds  I 


100 

500 

IUUO 

$13.00 

$65.00 

$130 

6.50 

32.50 

65 

i  7.00 

35.00 

70 

8.50 

42.50 

85 

!  10.00 

50.00 

IOO 

6.00 

30.00 

60 

5.50 

27.50 

55 

|  Day- Old  Leg.  Cockerels . $2-100: 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for  Cash  Prices  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  B0XRR,  TMcAELHi ST E R  V  [lLe! '  PA. 


PROVEN  value; 

Mating  A 
Mating  AA 


Official  Blood-Tested 


(Chicks  from  yearling  hens) 

Leghorns  $6.50  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $7.50 
(Chicks  from  2  and  3-year  hens) 

Leghorns  $8.00  per  100.  New  Hampshires  $9.00 
Catalog  free.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


EARLE  POULTRY  I  flUltl  -  RlVEBSTOtUn,  PR. 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


Pearsons 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  OCR  OWN  FARM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms. 

Now  10%  Discount  on  All  Orders  Booked  Three  Weeks  Ahead 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOQD-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  ISWSHfWJPl 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $6.00  $30.00  $60.00  WiiliHiiMV 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS  (Parmenter  Strain) .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

HEAVY  MIXED .  5.50  27.50  55.00 

Large  Type  English  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.)  $12-100.  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels.  $1.95-100. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  FBEE. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  BOX  R.  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  June  2,  6,  9,  13.  16.  20,  23.  27.  30.  Official  Pemia.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  .  .$3.75  $7.00  $33.00  $65.00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.25  8.00  38.00  75.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS  .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS  -  42c  each,  $40  per  IOO 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

==  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  == 

From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS . $12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WY  AND.  A  BUFF  ORPINGTONS..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Day  Old  W.  Cockerels  $2.50-100:  $12.50-500:  $25-1000.  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  —  BOX  R,  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


WEADER'S  HI -QUALITY  BLOOD -TESTED  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  Carefully  culled  and  Blood-tested.  Safe  arrival  of  Clucks  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from 
advertisement  or  write  for  Circular.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500 

Bar..  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orps. . $3.98  $7.45  $36.00 

Asstd.  $5.95-100.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  35c  ea.  Wh.  &  Bl.  Giants,  Li.  Brahmas..  4.73  8.95  43.50 

WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Inc.  Box  R  MeCLlIRE.  PA. 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  265,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
in  these  columns.  Tell  our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Qhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  4,  1938 


Milk  Committee  Against  Federal  Plan 


The  New  York  State  Milk  Committee 
has  prepared  and  filed  the  following  brief 
with  Henry  A.  Wallace,  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  also  with  Holton  V. 
Noyes,  N.  Y.  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 

Re:  Proposed  Marketing  Order  for 
New  York  Metropolitan  Area. 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Committee 
is  flatly  and  uncompromisingly  opposed 
to  the  combined  Federal-State  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Orders  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  — This  plan  was  devised  by  and  for 

the  dealer-co-operative  monopoly. 

2.  — Classification  of  milk  is  retained 

with  dealer-controlled  bases. 

3.  — Equalization  of  price  returns  is 

authorized. 

4.  — The  “consumer  price-fixing”  pro¬ 

vision  works  ultimately  against  the 

producers’  best  interests. 

5.  — A  Federal  Order  is  not  necessary 

to  regulate  shipments  of  out-of- 

state  milk  and  cream. 

— THE  plan  was  devised  by  and  for 
the  dealer-co-operative  monopoly. 

Both  Orders  have  been  proposed  and 
prepared  by  and  for  the  Metropolitan 
Co-operative  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining 
Agency,  Inc.  We  submit  that  this  or¬ 
ganization  is  nothing  but  a  “bogus  front” 
for  the  big  dealers  and  that  its  title  be¬ 
lies  its  real  nature  and  purpose. 

The  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency  was 
formed  pursuant  to  the  Rogers-Alien 
Law,  effective  .May,  1937,  which  was  not 
the  recommendation  of  any  legislative 
committee  but  was  independently  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the 
Borden  Co.,  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  officers  of  several  allied  farm 
organizations.  The  Agency  is  made  up  on¬ 
ly  of  co-operative  corporations.  Independ¬ 
ent  producers  are  barred.  Latest  reports 
indicate  an  Agency  membership  of  53,000 
producers,  of  which  36,000  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc.,  and  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  Inc.  Since  each  co¬ 
operative  is  entitled  to  one  vote  for  every 
one  hundred  members,  these  two  organi¬ 
zations  have  always  controlled  and  still 
do  control  a  majority  of  the  voting  dele¬ 
gates.  So  it  is  that  in  Attorney-General 
Bennett’s  Report,  dated  March  8,  1938, 
at  page  50,  he  states  that 

“  .  .  .  no  affirmative  action  to  reduce 
or  increase  prices  can  be  taken  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  both  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  Sheffield  Producers. 

New  York  dairy  farmers  consider  the 
Dairymen’s  League  as  a  dealer  and  as  a 
servant  of  dealers.  They  base  their  be¬ 
lief  on  the  fact  that  for  the  past  seven¬ 
teen  years  the  League  and  the  Borden 
Co.  have  worked  together  in  a  virtual 
partnership  to  such  an  extent  that  Bor¬ 
den  has  bought  for  the  past  17  years  and 
still  buys  all  of  its  milk  from  the  League 
and  even  milk  delivered  to  Borden-owned 
country  plants  must,  under  the  terms  of 
the  “partnership,”  be  sold  through  the 
Agency  of  the  League  and  pooled  with 
milk  delivered  to  League-owned  plants. 
Similarly,  the  New  York  Courts  regard 
the  League  as  a  dealer  in  most  of  its  op¬ 
erations  rather  than  as  a  producer  or  a 
representative  of  producers.  People  vs. 
Shoemaker,  228  App.  Div.  314,  aff  d.  254 
N.  Y.  267. 

The  Borden  Co.  buys  45%  of  all  the  milk 
handled  by  or  through  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  Besides,  22%  of  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  League  milk  is  sold  by  the  League 
in  its  capacity  as  a  dealer.  These  two 
factors,  according  to  Attorney-General 
Bennett  (Bennett  Report,  p.  39)  — 

“would  naturally  incline  the  League  to 
a  ‘distributor’s’  point  of  view.  We  thus 
have  a  total  of  67%  of  the  sales  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  either  to  a  single 
distributor  or  for  purposes  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  competition  with  that  dis¬ 
tributor.  .  .  .  The  Dairymen’s  League 
would  have  a  fuller  understanding  of 
and  possibly  more  sympathy  with  dis¬ 
tributors’  problems  than  another  co¬ 
operative  might  have.  The  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  would  be  the  League 
attitude  in  the  recent  price  decreases 
which  the  farmer  made  to  the  distri¬ 
butors  in  the  latter  part  of  December. 

Among  those  few  who  voted  for 
the  decrease  in  price  was  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  .  .  .” 

At  its  inception  the  Dairymen’s  League 
had  a  membership  of  80,000.  Today 
there  are  approximately  22,000  members 
in  New  York  State.  Even  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  remaining  producers  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  management  of  their 
organization  and  would  withdraw  imme¬ 
diately  were  it  not  for  fear  of  loss  of 
market.  For  the  past  ten  years  the 
League  management  has  embarked  upon 
a  systematic  program  of  buying  up  inde¬ 
pendent  fluid  milk  plants  throughout  the 
State  and  then  closing  them,  thus  forc¬ 


ing  the  dairymen  of  the  particular  vicini¬ 
ty  to  ship  to  the  nearest  League  plant  on 
payment  of  excessive  trucking  and  haul¬ 
ing  charges.  (See  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Report,  House  Document  No. 
95,  pages  36-41.)  As  a  typical  example 
of  this  policy,  we  cite  the  finding  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  a  report 
from  the  Chairman,  House  Document  No. 
94,  page  8,  in  reference  to  the  operations 
during  1935  of  Muller  Dairies,  Inc.,  a 
National  Dairy  subsidiary : 

“.  .  .  Muller  Dairies,  Inc.,  sold  a  fourth 
plant  to  Dairymen’s  League  Co-oper- 
tive  Association,  Inc.,  and  began  pur¬ 
chasing  milk  from  the  League  for  ship¬ 
ment  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York 
City  at  lower  prices.  The  plant  pur¬ 
chased  by  Dairymen’s  League  was 
closed  immediately.” 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  respect  to 
Sheffield  Producers’  Association.  It  has 
but  one  customer,  Sheffield  Farms’  Co., 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  National  Dairy 
dominated  by  its  one  dealer  customer, 
closed  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
indicated  that  this  Association  is  actually 
dominated  by  this  one  dealer  customer. 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Report 


bother  the  dealer.  He  gets  a  proportion¬ 
ate  price  from  the  housewife.  If  she  re¬ 
duces  her  consumption,  all  the  better. 
He  sells  her  condensed  or  powdered 
milk  and  he  makes  more  profit  on  that 
than  on  the  fluid  milk  because  of  the  low 
price  he  sets  to  the  farmer  on  surplus  milk. 
The  dealer  makes  a  statement  of  the  sales 
and  it  is  accepted  by  the  co-operatives 
that  collect  and  by  the  producers  when 
the  dealer  pays  direct.  If  the  dealer 
happens  to  be  a  big  dealer,  he  is  totally 
unrestricted.  He  is  not  required  to  make 
an  accounting.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Report  that  dealers  have  sold 
milk  to  users  at  fluid  and  paid  farmers 
for  it  at  surplus  prices  and  thereby 
cheated  farmers  out  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet 
(House  Doc.  No.  94,  p.  34). 

The  flat  price  was  seldom  as  high  as  it 
should  be  but  it  at  least  gave  the  farmer 
some  recognition.  He  bargained  for  it 
before  the  milk  left  his  barn.  If  it  was 
too  low,  he  could  buy  less  feed  and  make 
less  milk.  When  it  went  up  he  could  in¬ 
crease  production.  He  could  always  com¬ 
pute  his  returns.  The  dairy  farmer’s 
most  serious  plight  began  with  “classi¬ 
fication  and  blended  prices.” 


—Reasons  for  Opposition — 

1.  — Devised  by  and  for  the  big  dealer-co-operative 

monoply. 

2.  — Kills  any  hope  of  producers  to  set  the  price  on 

their  own  milk. 

3.  — Makes  it  impossible  for  producers  to  own  and 

operate  their  own  plants. 

4.  — Starves  out  independent  dealers  in  the  city. 

5.  — Encourages  importation  of  out-of-state  milk  at  a 

loss  to  all  producers. 


(House  Doe.  94,  page  12;  see  also  Ben¬ 
nett  Report,  page  44). 

Here  then,  are  the  controlling  forces 
of  the  Bargaining  Agency  which  in  turn 
is  the  sponsor  of  the  proposed  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Order — one  of  them,  a  dealer  in 
its  own  right  and  shipping  45%  of  its 
members’  milk  to  the  second  largest 
dealer  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
other,  admittedly  controlled  by  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  first  largest  dealer  in  the 
United  States.  Is  it  any  wonder,  than, 
that  we  find  in  the  Bennett  Report  (page 
3)  the  statement  that 

“The  prices  agreed  upon  by  bargain¬ 
ing  agencies  formed  pursuant  to  the 
Rogers-Alien  law  are,  in  effect,  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  distributors.” 

And  again  at  page  54 : 

“.  .  .  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
planned  dealer  domination  of  the 
Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  is  academic.  Actual  domi¬ 
nation  has  resulted  under  the  price 
system  as  disclosed  above.” 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  type 
of  dealer  sponsorship  is  sufficient,  without 
more,  to  condemn  this  “marketing  order” 
plan,  as  well  as  any  other  plan,  as 
against  the  best  interest  of  dairymen,  and 
for  that  reason  alone,  it  should  be  re¬ 
jected  in  its  entirety. 

2— CLASSIFICATION  of  milk  is  re¬ 
tained  with  dealer-controlled  bases. 

The  proponents  of  this  Order  have  de¬ 
voted  13  pages,  about  3.570  words,  of  a 
151-page  pamphlet,  to  a  defense  of  “Clas¬ 
sification  Sales”  of  milk.  Apparently  all 
that  ever  has  been  written  and  said  in 
favor  of  “classification  and  blended” 
prices  is  quoted.  The  benefits  to  dis¬ 
tributors  are  fully  related.  If  one  ac¬ 
cepted  their  testimony  and  pleadings,  the 
conclusion  would  be  that  “classification” 
cured  every  ill  of  the  dairy  business  and 
that  producers  have  been  highly  prosper¬ 
ous  and  content  since  their  returns  have 
been  made  in  terms  of  “blended  prices.” 
But  nowhere  is  it  stated  that  “classi¬ 
fication”  has  increased  the  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  make  a  summary  disposal 
of  the  flat  price  in  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  :  “There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
milk  should  be  sold  on  the  flat  basis.” 
The  dealers  would  not  raise  the  flat  price 
and  so  the  thing  to  do  was  to  devise  a 
plan  that  avoided  any  dispute  about  the 
price  they  were  willing  to  pay. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  “classifica¬ 
tion”  is  the  dealer’s  pet.  Under  the 
scheme  the  dealer  has  no  risk,  no  waste 
and  no  worry.  No  one  knows  or  can 
know  how  much  he  sells  in  the  different 
classes.  A  high  Class  1  price  does  not 


The  authors  and  proponents  of  the 
proposed  Order  do  not  like  the  flat 
basis.  But  the  blended  price  has  never 
satisfied  farmers.  The  flat  price  did  sat¬ 
isfy  farmers  three  times  when  they  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  price  themselves:  (1)  from 
1842  to  1875,  (2)  for  a  period  following 
the  Orange  County  milk  war  in  1882,  and 
(3)  again  following  the  fight  in  1916. 

Under  the  proposed  Order,  the  bases 
used  for  determining  the  six  price  clas¬ 
sifications  are  completely  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  dealers.  We  refer  you  again  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Report, 
House  Doc.  No.  94,  at  page  5,  where 
it  is  stated  as  follows  : 

“Prices  for  milk  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  evaporated  milk,  commonly 
known  as  condensary  prices,  are  com¬ 
puted  by  the  use  of  an  arbitrary  for¬ 
mula  based  on  the  current  price  of  92- 
score  butter  on  the  Chicago  market  in 
combination  with  the  current  weekly 
price  of  ‘Twins’  cheese  quoted  by  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange.  It  was 
found  that  the  price  of  ‘Twins’  cheese 
is  determined  at  a  15-minute  meeting 
each  week  at  Plymouth,  Wis.  .  .  . 
These  meetings  are  attended  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  few  large  dairy  and 
meat-packing  companies  .  .  .  No  farm¬ 
ers  or  producers  of  bulk  cheese  are  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  Exchange.  It  is 
doubted  that  such  transactions  reflect 
results  of  bona-fide  purchase  and  sale 
dealings  on  a  competitive  market.” 

And  again  at  page  31 — 

“.  .  .  Quoted  prices  of  cheese  were  the 
prices  determined  at  weekly  meetings 
of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  at 
Plymouth,  Wis.,  in  which  the  competi¬ 
tive  element  was  lacking  to  a  large 
extent.” 

In  addition  to  this  inherent  unfairness 
in  classification  to  milk  producers,  there 
is  the  continual  possibility  of  manipula¬ 
tion  by  dealers  under  this  system  which 
could  not  be  discovered  except  through 
an  audit,  and  even  then  it  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible.  Despite  the  state¬ 
ment  of  President  Sexauer  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  that  his  Association  did 
audit  its  dealers’  books  (House  Doc.  No. 
95,  p.  53),  Attorney-General  Bennett 
found  that  no  actual  audit  had  ever  been 
made  by  the  League  (Bennett  Report,  p. 
38)  to  check  the  reported  use  by  dealers 
in  accordance  with  which  payment  had 
been  made. 

Similarly,  Sheffield  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  never  made  an  audit  of  the 
books  of  its  only  customer.  Sheffield 
Farms  (House  Doc.  No.  95,  p.  96;  Ben¬ 
nett  Report,  p.  43-44). 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
thus  very  properly  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  complete  audit  of  dealers’ 


books,  classification  should  not  be  used. 
(House  Doc.  94,  pages  32  to  37  incl. ) 

But  nowhere  in  the  Marketing  Order 
do  we  find  provision  for  a  compulsory 
audit  by  the  administrator  of  dealers’ 
reports  and  records.  He  is  given  no 
powers  that  were  not  completely  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  the  Milk  Control  Law. 
Examine  the  1936  report  of  the  N.  Y.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Circular  534, 
wherein,  on  page  6,  are  specifically  set 
forth  the  rackets  and  rebates  indulged  in 
under  milk  control  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Commissioner  were  power¬ 
less  to  rectify. 

Yet,  not  content  with  sanctioning  the 
inherent  unfairness  to  the  producer  in 
the  classification  system  as  already  em¬ 
phasized,  this  dealer-inspired  Order  goes 
further  in  permitting  classification  on 
fictitious  bases  and  without  placing 
around  it  any  of  the  safeguards  admitted 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  even  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  proponents  of  this  clas¬ 
sification  system. 

We  submit  that,  if  the  natural  and 
economic  rights  of  the  milk  producer  to 
set  his  own  price  on  his  own  product  are 
ever  to  be  recognized,  classification,  a 
dealer’s  tool  for  manipulation  and  con¬ 
trol,  must  be  discarded  once  and  for  all. 

— EQUALIZATION  of  price  returns 
is  authorized. 

In  addition  to  classification,  equaliza¬ 
tion  is  authorized  to  insure,  so  it  is 
claimed,  every  producer  a  fair  share  of 
the  fluid  milk  and  to  require  every  pro¬ 
ducer  to  bear  a  fair  burden  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  milk.  It  should  be  emphasized  here 
and  now  that  the  milk  which  is  called  a 
surplus  burden  is  the  same  milk  that  nets 
as  high  as  an  108%  profit  to  the  dealer 
(Bennett  Report,  p.  116).  It  is  there 
stated  that — 

“The  prices  paid  to  farmer  produc¬ 
ers  for  surplus  milk  are  lowest,  where¬ 
as  the  profit  which  the  distributors 
receive  from  by-products  made  from 
such  surplus  milk  is  the  highest.” 

It  is  the  conviction  of  dairymen  that, 
with  equalization  in  effect,  a  plan  for 
which  the  League  management  has  been 
working  for  years,  the  big  dealers  and 
co-operatives  need  no  longer  worry  about 
keeping  their  producers  in  line.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  a  producer  sells  his  milk,  he 
will  always  get  the  same  price.  Thus, 
any  initiative  or  incentive  to  adopt  farm- 
owned  plants  will  be  thoroughly  stifled. 
The  establishment  of  such  plants  is  the 
keystone  of  the  Milk  Committee’s  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  one  salvation  of  the  milk 
producer.  Commissioner  Noyes  in  his 
Report  on  the  recent  milk  audit  said : 

“This  (control  of  surplus)  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  complete  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  and  by  handling  all 
their  milk  through  their  own  plants, 
properly  equipped  to  take  care  of  the 
surplus.  It  is  my  definite  opinion  that 
as  the  industry  is  now  operated,  the 
surplus  is  in  the  wrong  hands.” 

If,  however,  this  Marketing  Order  is 
made  effective,  producers  need  no  longer 
entertain  any  ideas  about  purchasing  and 
operating  their  own  plants.  It  would  be 
useless  because  no  matter  how  good  a 
metropolitan  market  for  their  milk  could 
be  found,  they  still  would  have  to  equal¬ 
ize  with  all  other  producers  shipping  to 
the  metropolitan  market. 

Coupled  with  equalization  are  the  sev¬ 
eral  differential  deductions  authorized 
under  the  proposed  Order  and  to  be 
figured  in  computing  the  uniform  or 
“pool”  price.  The  price  differentials  are 
the  deductions  allowed  to  co-operatives, 
Article  VI,  Sec.  11,  ranging  from  lc  to 
5c  per  cwt. ;  and  the  market  service  dif¬ 
ferentials,  Article  IY,  Sec.  4,  from  15c 
to  25c  per  can,  plus  transportation 
charges.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Milk 
Committee  these  deductions  are  wholly 
unwarranted.  The  co-operative  differen¬ 
tial  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  partly  defray 
the  extravagant  operations  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  which  last  year  totaled 
$21,500,000  (see  Analysis  of  Ernst  & 
Ernst  Audit  attached  hereto). 

The  marketing  service  differentials  con¬ 
stitute  an  even  more  effective  method  of 
burdening  the  shoulders  of  every  New 
York  producer  with  the  League’s  extrava¬ 
gant  and  uneconomic  management.  We 
believe  that  these  differentials  will  not 
keep,  nor  that  they  even  attempt  to  keep 
any  milk  off  the  market  but  merely  give 
the  big  dealers  and  the  co-operatives  the 
right  to  take  more  money  from  farmers’ 
milk  pails,  the  cost  of  which  is  already 
reflected  in  the  retail  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

As  a  dealer,  the  League  has  wasted 
and  squandered  millions  of  dollars  of  its 
members’  milk  money  every  year.  Yet, 
this  is  the  organization  whose  manage- 
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ment  will  be  the  most  benefited  by  equali¬ 
zation  and  the  above  differentials.  Out 
of  the  pockets  of  every  producer  in 
the  State  will  be  taken  money  to  carry  a 
portion  of  this  unnecessary,  burdensome 
expense.  Likewise,  it  should  still  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  same  or¬ 
ganization  which  controls  the  largest 
number  of  delegates  in  the  Bargaining 
Agency,  the  sponsor  of  this  proposed 
Order. 


— THE  “consumer  price-fixing”  pro¬ 
vision  works  ultimately  against  the 
producers’  best  interests. 

Article  X,  Section  5  of  the  Marketing 
Order  provides  that  it  shall  be  an  unfair 
trade  practice  for  any  dealer  to  sell  milk 
in  New  York  City  at  a  price  lower  than 
the  minimum  price  to  the  producer  plus 
reasonable  handling,  processing  and 
transportation  charges.  That  means  the 
power  to  ‘set  prices  to  consumers.  No¬ 
where  in  the  Order  does  there  appear 
any  specific  schedule  of  consumer  prices 
but  careful  anlaysis  of  this  section  will 
disclose  that  the  minimum  resale  price, 
whether  wholesale  or  retail,  will  be  the 
price  at  which  Borden  and  Sheffield  can 
afford  to  sell  their  milk  at  a  profit. 
Hence,  the  small  economical  dealer  who 
is  able  to  operate  on  a  slim  margin 
will  be  considered  guilty  of  unfair 
trade  practices  if  he  sells  his  milk  at  a 
price  less  than  the  Borden  and  Sheffield 
price  and  thereby  increases  his  business 
in  the  New  York  City  area. 

We  earnestly  argue  that  not  only  will 
the  big  dealer-co-operative  monopoly, 
through  equalization,  throttle  the  bona 
fide  co-operative  and  independent  dealer 
in  the  country,  but  will,  through  consumer 
price-fixing,  be  in  a  position  to  starve  out 
every  independent  dealer  in  the  city.  We, 
therefore  ask :  What  chance  has  the  milk 
producer  under  such  a  set-up? 

_ A  FEDERAL  Order  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  out-of-state  milk  and  cream. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  proponents  that 
this  Marketing  Order  will  control  out- 
of-state  milk.  Except  for  the  statement 
of  a  uniform  price  both  for  inter  and 
intra-state  milk,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  single  line  in  the  Order  that  ac¬ 
complishes  any  such  result.  If  the  NeAV 
York  -price  should  be  increased  or  even 
maintained,  the  natural  result  would  be 
larger  receipts  of  out-of-state  milk,  and 
a  larger  surplus,  resulting  in  a  lower 
price.  Producers  in  other  States  would 
be  lured  to  invest  in  new  equipments, 
eventually  to  find  that  they  could  ship 
into  New  York  only  at  a  loss.  They  would 
ruin  the  market  both  for  New  York 
farmers  and  for  themselves. 

Besides,  New  York  dairymen  do  not 
need  any  Marketing  Order  to  keep  out 
uninspected  milk  and  cream  from  other 
States.  Ever  since  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Baldwin •  vs.  G.  A.  F.  Feeluj,  Inc.,  294 
U.  S.  511.  State  and  Federal  officials 
have  claimed  that  they  are  thereby  pre¬ 
vented  from  regulating  out-of-state  milk 
and  cream.  We  respectfully  submit  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  United  States 
Constitution  prohibits  any  State,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress  “to  lay  any  im¬ 
posts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  ex¬ 
cept  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws.”  The 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Seelig  case  merely 
held  that  New  York  State  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  dealers  from  buying  milk  in  other 
States  for  shipment  to  New  York  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  set  by  the  New 
York  Control  Board.  The  Court  did  not 
hold  that  under  the  health  and  inspection 
laws  of  New  York  State,  this  State  could 
not  prevent  the  importation  of  milk  and 
cream  from  other  States  which  had  not 
been  subjected  to  the  same  inspection  and 
regulation  as  New  York  State  milk. 

A  very  full  and  complete  discussion  of 
this  problem  is  found  in  the  decision  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Edward  N.  Smith 
in  lioyce  vs.  Bosasco,  287  N.  Y.  Supp.  092 
(1936).  In  that  case,  Judge  Smith 
stated  that  the  effect  of  the  Seelig  de¬ 
cision  was  obvious,  that  it  made  legal 
the  importation  of  out-of-state  milk  into 
the  State  of  New  York  with  no  restric¬ 
tion  or  limitation  by  reason  of  price 
regulation.  At  pages  708-709 — 

“.  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  careful  to  avoid  any 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  a  state 
to  protect  the  health  of  its  citizens,  or 
to  hold  that  any  legislation  really  de¬ 
signed  for  such  purpose  would  be  re¬ 
pugnant  to  any  constitutional  provi¬ 
sion.  .  .  .  Outstate  producers  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  regulations  and 
inspection  at  the  farm,  before  any  of 
their  milk  should  be  allowed  entry  into 
this  state.  .  .  .  The  Legislature  has  the 
poicer  to  provide  that  no  millc  shall 
come  within  the  state  of  Neto  York  for 
human  consumption  therein  which  has 
not  teen  produced  and  handled  under 
the  same  conditions  and  regulations 
and  subject  to  the  same  inspections  as 
apply  to  those  producing  milk  within 
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the  state;  .  .  .  The  Legislature  has  the 
power  to  limit  the  length  of  the  tether 
of  its  milk  inspection;  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  say  that  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  health  of  its  people  it  would 
have  to  inspect  all  the  dairies  in  the 
United  States;  .  .  .” 

A  further  and  final  point  made  by 
Judge  Smith  in  the  Bosasco  case  was 
that  if  New  York  State  health  regula¬ 
tions,  as  applied  to  fluid  milk,  were  not 
made  equally  applicable  to  out-of-state 
milk,  New  York  dairy  farmers  might  well 
and  justly  complain  that  they  were  being 
denied  “the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.” 

The  Attorney-General  in  his  Report  is 
in  complete  accord  with  these  views  when 
he  states  at  page  26,  in  commenting  on 
the  Seelig  decision,  that — 

“.  .  .  However,  importation  of  milk  and 
cream,  can  be  regulated  under  the  pow¬ 
er  to  inspect  and  to  set  up  standards 
for  the  sources  of  milk  supply  (Public 
Health  Law,  Secs.  6-b  and  6-c)  but, 
of  course,  that  power  must  be  exercised 
reasonably.  .  .  .” 

Bills  introduced  in  the  New  York  Leg¬ 
islature  to  require  inspection  of  all  out-of- 
state  milk  and  cream  have  been  repeatedly 
opposed  and  defeated  by  the  proponents 
of  this  Order.  They  pretend  a  desire  to 
protect  fluid  milk,  but  their  real  purpose 
is  to  keep  the  gates  open  for  out-of-state 
uninspected  and  impure  cream  and  rancid 
fats  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream. 

The  Milk  Committee  is  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  propaganda  indulged  in 
about  this  proposed  Order  being  able  to 
control  out-of-state  milk  is  merely  a 
subtle  attempt  to  avoid  the  real  remedy. 
We  believe  that  legislation  should  and  can 
constitutionally  be  enacted  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  which  will  require  that 
out-of-state  milk  and  cream  be  produced 
under  the  same  hygienic  conditions  as  are 
imposed  on  milk  and  cream  produced 
within  the  State.  We  believe  that  only 
in  that  way  can  the  problem  be  faced 
squarely  and  be  dealt  with  adequately. 

For  these  five  reasons,  therefore,  we 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  you  that 
the  dairy  farmers  of  this  State,  acting 
voluntarily  and  through  no  coercion  or 
other  artificial  means,  do  not  favor  the 
adoption  of  this  combined  Federal-State 
Marketing  Order.  Upon  the  same  basis, 
they  consider  a  vote  unnecessary  and  a 
useless  expense  to  saddle  on  them.  We, 
therefore,  voicing  the  sentiments  of  these 
dairymen,  respectfully  request  that  this 
proposed  Marketing  Order  be  disapproved 
by  you  in  its  entirety  as  not  being  in 
the  best  interest  of  New  York  dairy 
farmers. 


Death  of  Dr.  Warren 

George  F.  Warren,  well-known  econo¬ 
mist  and  agricultural  authority,  at  Cor¬ 
nell  Univeristy  for  18  years,  died  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  aged  64.  He  was 
to  have  retired  from  the  chair  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  July  1. 

From  his  farm  home  in  Nebraska,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
graduating-  with  Bachelor  of  Science  de¬ 
gree  in  1897.  At  Cornell,  he  received 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  in 
1903,  M.  S.  A.  in  1904,  and  Ph.  D.  in 
1905.  After  a  year  at  the  New  Jersey 
Station  he  returned  to  Cornell. 

In  1933,  he  wTas  President  Roosevelt’s 
adviser  in  the  experimental  gold  policy, 
developed  by  the  Administration.  His 
ideas  in  this  matter  were  thus  given  to 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee : 

“By  cutting  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar  we  raise  prices.  By  raising  prices 
it  becomes  easier  for  men  to  pay  their 
debts.  By  raising  prices,  business  starts 
and  profits  accrue.  It  becomes  easier  to 
pay  taxes.  Raising  prices,  since  it  starts 
business,  start  employment.  Everyone, 
in  consequence,  would  benefit ;  home 
owners,  farmers,  all  debtors,  holders  of 
life  insurance.” 

Some  of  the  books  he  wrote  were : 
“Elements  of  Agriculture,”  “Laboratory 
Exercises  in  Farm  Management”  and 
“Farm  Management”  and  co-author  of 
“Dairy  Farming,”  “The  Agricultural 
Situation,”  “Inter-relationship  of  Supply 
and  Price,”  "The  Physical  Volume  of 
Production  in  the  United  States,”  and 
“Prices.”  His  memberships  included  the 
Econometric  Society,  American  Farm 
Economics  Association  and  American 
Statistics  Association. 
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POULTRY  sTfiil 
RAISERS/! 


All  From  Finest  Bloodtested  Stock 

Our  chicks  from  purebred  Bloodtested  Farm  Range  Flocks,  backed  by  Mr. 
Sieb’s  26  years’  Scientific  Breeding.  All  Flocks  are  super  culled,  Hogan- 
Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  premium  egg  records  and  Big,  Quick,  Matur¬ 
ing  Broilers.  There’s  none  better  at  any  price  for  profitable  commercial  poultry. 
We  have  One  Grade  Only — The  Best.  For  prompt  delivery  mail  your  order  now, 
our  New  Poultry  Book.  100%  Five  Delivery  Guaranteed.  All  Prices  Prepaid. 
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for 


BIG  SUMMER  DISCOUNT 


90'/ 


,  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
O  on  Sexed  Chicks 


Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyi 
S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  or  White  Orpingtons 


S.  L.  Wyandottes.  R.  C.  Reds 


Non-Sexed 

Pullets 

Males 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

.  $6.90 

$10.40 

$7.40 

.  6.90 

10.40 

7.40 

.  6.40 

13.90 

2.90 

.  6.40 

13.90 

2,90 

.  7.90 

11.40 

7.40 

.  7.90 

14.90 

3.90 

8.40 

12.40 

10.40 

Per  I0O:  NON-SEXED — Heavy  Assorted  $6.40;  Light  Assorted  $5.40:  Heavy  and  Light  Assorted  $5.90; 
Mixed  Sexed,  All  Breeds,  both  .sexes,  $4.90;  Special  Assorted,  $4.40.  Add  25c  to  all  orders  for  less  than.  IOC. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  132,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

7eecl 

PARK  &  POLLARD 

LAY  or  BUST  MILKMAID  &  D0UBLEX 
POULTRY  FEEDS  DAIRY  RATIONS 

SOLO  BY  PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


y  I  BELIEVE  IN  EARLY 
WORM  CONTROL  FOR  A 
CROWING  CHICK s!  M 
I  FIND  THERE  IS  M 
NOTHING  BETTER B 
THAN  AVI-TONE* 
.  ..THE  IDEAL  FLOCK 
W0RMER  AND  TONIC/  [ 


Or.SALSBURY  S 


FOR  CHICK  HEAL  TH 
L  ASSURANCE  A 


Transparent  Lenses  Discolors 
Prevents  Picking  and  Pick- 

$27.00  per  1000;  $2.95  per  100. 
Rudolph  Poultry  Equipment  Co.,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


REDBI RD 


You  save  one-fourth  on  Chick  cost.  Same  blood  that 
flows  in  the  veins  of  our  TWO  pens  in  DOUBLE 
LEAD  at  Farmingdale  (N.  Y.  State). 

Straight  B.  I.  REDS— ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
61,000  Breeders,  100%  Pullorum  Free 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  4  Weeks 
on  all  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 
Write  tor  large  free  Catalog  and  Summer  Prices. 

L.REDBIRD  FARM  Wrett*7?ass — 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  ^SrARTEir1 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  Day-Old  14  Days 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  7,/2C  ll’/*c 

Bar.  &  Wli.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds..  8  o  l2Vic 

Rockhoms  (cross).  Red-Rock  Cross  8o  l2(4o 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9  c  13  o 

Mixed  &  Assorted .  7o  10c 

Positively  no  sexing.  Not  a  single  pullet  removed. 

All  A.  A.  grade  chicks.  No  culls. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C ■  Brown  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


NIEMOND’S  CHICKS 

100%  del.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6.00  $30.00  $55.00 
Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  P.  P.  Order  direct. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


18  Years’  Forging  Ahead 


Satisfied  customers  have  built  our  business  larger 
and  larger.  Now,  we’re  well  over  the  half-million 
mark  and  still  growing! 


95%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  3  Wks. 

Our  hardy.  Northeim-grown  stock  will  give  you 
low  mortality  throughout,  with  early  maturity 
and  a  high  average  flock  production. 


Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  .  .  .  LEGHORNS  .  .  .  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS  .  .  .  CROSS  BREEDS 


CHICKS  —  Day  Old,  Sex-Sorted,  Started 
Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 


A.#  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager 

BOX  H  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


PULLETS -PULLETS 

3,000  Large  Hanson  English  Strain  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Pullets.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pullets  $15.00—100.  Four 
wks.  old.  $30.00—100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 

3B(  Richfield,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  Quality  Chicks 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  W.  Wyand.,  W. 
Books.  N.  H.  Reds.  Bar.  Rocks.  Buff  Orps. 
$6.50-100.  Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  Postage 
Paid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


’C  Blood-tested  Barred.  Wh., 
Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $7- 
IOO.  Wh.  Wyandottes  $7.50.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Big  Wh. 
Legs.  $6.50.  H.  Mix  $5.95.  PP.  Free  cir.  Wagner  Bros. 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HANSON  LEGHORNS— Chicks  &  Pullets 

300  Double  Pedigree  Matings.  Chicks  $9.25-100  pre¬ 
paid.  Pullets  matter  correspondence.  Request  details. 

BUCK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 


E/\  — 100  Prepaid.  Unsexed  Heavies  or  Leg- 
y  ?1*  horns  from  tested  flocks.  Immediate. 

1  shipment.  DUCKLINGS  .  SIS. 00-100. 

DOTTERER’S  HATCHERY  -  Shanesville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


White  Leghorns  —  4-12-14  weeks 
old.  30c:  60c:  70c.  Discounts  now. 

SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  R  2.  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


9UCKUN0S 


Mammoth  White  Pekins.  6  lbs. 
at  10  weeks.  Thousands  hatching 
’  weekly.  Also  Whife  Indian  Runners. 

New  lllua.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  Today! 

Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Barker,  N.  V. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  HatrJunK  «■»  Baby 

JOHN  H.  WEED, 


ducklings.  Circular. 
Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WK  PoL in  IWIrlinnc  51 6  Per  10°-  Prepaid  guaran- 
YYH.  rCKin  UUCKlingS  teed.  None  better  in  type,  size, 
growth  or  laying  qualitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

niim  Finest  quality  Runners,  $7  for  50. 

DUl/JYLlitud  Harry  Burnham  -  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Bronze  Poults 


from  Maryland’s 
Famous  Bronze 
Turkey  Belt. 


Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability;  fine 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md. 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Tested  Stock. 

Thousands  weeklv.  Discounts  for  early  bookings. 
LIST  Fkke.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Penna. 


ARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  offers 
.  Bronze  Quality  Poults  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  Inc.  -  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


BLOODTESTED  eT  tt 


Bar.  and  Wh.  Rox,  W. 
Leg..  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties;  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  List  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Eit.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse.  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


RRHN7P  PflllT  TQ  From  Virginia  Certified  breeders. 
DltUlILL  I  VMJL 1 J  j;uy  our  poults  for  better  profits. 

ARTZDALE  FARM  -  WOODSTOCK,  VIRGINIA 


Bronze  &  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  breeders,  eggs,  poults, 
for  2  weeks.  Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot.  Conn. 
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HOW 


to  do  it . . . . 


CONCRETE 


Do  your  modernizing  for  keeps,  with  concrete! 
Here’s  a  “how  to  doit”  book  that  gives  detailed 
information  on  building  septic  tanks,  founda¬ 
tions,  feeding  floors,  bam  floors,  tanks  and 
troughs,  milk  cooling  tanks. 

Remember,  concrete  is  firesafe,  termite 
proof,  easy  to  work  with,  low  in  first  cost, 
needs  no  upkeep,  endures  for  generations. 

You  can  do  your  own  concreting — or  hire  a 
local  concrete  contractor.  Write  us  for  your  free 
copy  of  “Permanent  Farm  Construction 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept  Kid-16,  347  Madison  Are.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  m e“Permanent  Farm  Con¬ 
struction.”  I  am  especially  interested  in 


Name - 

I  St.  or  R.R.  No. _ 

*  City _ State 


MAKE  HAY 


RAIN  or  SHINE 

In  good  weather  this  Papec  chops  your  hay  in¬ 
to  the  bam  or  stack  with  a  big  saving  in  time, 
labor  and  space.  Good  weather  or  bad,  it  turns 
any  green  hay  crop  into  molasses  silage.  A  trickle 
of  molasses,  automatically  added,  cures  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  crop  in  the  silo.  The  Papec  Hay  Chop¬ 
per-Silo  Filler,  with  its  finger-feed,  handles 
com  better  than  any  standard 
ensilage  cutter.  Stores  straw 
after  combining.  Shreds  dry  fodder. 
Send  postal  or  name  on  margin  of 
ad  for  free  booklet,  “More  Profit 
Per  Acre,”  which  gives  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  molasses  silage,  stack¬ 
ing  chopped  hay,  handling 
straw.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
106  South  Main  Street, 
Shorts ville,  N.  Y. 


hay  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLER 

More  In  Use  Than  Any  Other  Make 


Have  you 
a  wood  stave 
silo  that’s  badly 
in  need  of  repairs? 
Rebuild  it  with  famous 
Crainlox  Spiral  cover¬ 
ing.  Save  24  the  cost  of 
a  new  silo .  . .  and  get  a 
better  silo  than  the  old 
one  ever  was.  Stronger 

.  .  .  warmer _ tighter. 

Write  today  to  find  out 
how  little  it  will  cost 
you  to  rebuild. 

CRAIN E,  INC. 

77  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


Last  Spring  we  bought  chickens  from 
Thomas  P.  Dougherty,  Bellwood,  Pa.  The 
first  lot  came  through  all  right.  We  wrote 
for  another  lot  and  he  said  he  would  let 
us  have  them  but  we  should  send  $42.50 
right  away,  which  we  did.  Later  he 
wrote  he  had  no  chickens  and  no  money 
as  he  had  failed  but  would  ship  us 
pullets  this  Spring  or  pay  us  back  in  in¬ 
stallments.  I  have  written  to  him  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  he  puts  me  off  each  time. 
I  wonder  if  you  can  help  us  to  get  our 
money  or  chickens?  c.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  P.  Dougherty  evidently  went 
to  Tyrone,  Pa.,  as  our  letters  followed 
him  there,  but  finally  were  returned  with 
a  notation  that  he  was  “Out  of  Busi¬ 
ness.”  We  were  advised  that  he  was 
formerly  known  as  Farm  Service  Co., 
Tyrone,  Pa.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
get  any  further  reply.  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  his  present  location  if  he 
turns  up  in  any  other  section. 

My  wife  received  a  card  from  the  Best 
Gardens,  St.  Charles,  Ill.,  last  week.  We 
saw  an  article  about  the  Middle  West 
Supply,  Box  900,  St.  Charles.  Ill.,  work¬ 
ing  the  same  scheme,  only  using  different 
articles.  Is  this  the  same  party?  We 
never  bite,  but  I  think  such  rascals 
should  be  exposed  as  you  are  doing. 

Your  “Publisher’s  Desk”  column  cei'- 
tainly  is  wonderful.  Several  years  ago 
I  saw  an  article  where  a  man  asked 
about  a  certain  dog  dealer,  and  you  gave 
the  information,  and  to  my  surprise  the 
dealer  lived  across  the  hill  from  my  home, 
not  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  I  never 
knew  anything  about  him  before  reading 
that  article  in  your  paper  published  about 
200  miles  from  my  home.  Keep  the  good 
work  going.  M.  E.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Middle  West  Supply  and  the  Best 
Gardens,  both  of  St.  Charles,  Ill.,  are 
names  used  by  S.  W.  Pike  and  we  have 
referred  to  these  methods  many  times% 
We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints' 
that  goods  were  not  sent  and  in  other 
cases  when  sent  were  not  as  promised  or 
worthless.  Our  reader  follows  the  method 
we  advise — investigate  before  paying  out 
any  money. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  good  news  that 
the  paper  contains  in  all  it  branches 
which  I  enjoy.  The  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
should  be  appreciated  by  all  subscribers 
for  its  great  value  and  if  more  attention 
was  given  to  its  “do’s”  and  “don’t’s” 
less  complaints  to  their  misfortune  would 
be  forth  coming.  May  I  say  that  my 
first  reading  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  when 
I  was  a  boy,  living  in  New  York  City, 
about  1878,  and  thought  at  that  time  it 
was  a  great  paper,  and  may  it  continue 
to  be  such  for  years  to  come.  w.  H.  w. 

New  York  City. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  hear  from 
these  old-time  readers  and  their  approval 
of  our  policy  to  label  the  schemers  who 
are  attempting  to  fleece  the  public,  en¬ 
courages  us  in  the  work. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  Associated  Adjusters 
of  Milwaukee.  About  10  days  ago  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $5  with  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  printed  on  the.  check 
but  the  accompanying  letter  said  the 
check  was  from  Associated  Adjusters. 
I  had  also  written  the  Postal  Inspector 
at  the  Milwaukee  Post  Office  and  he 
wrote  me  that  they  were  investigating 
the  concern.  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
everything  you  have  done  and  all  the 
trouble  you  have  gone  too.  J.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Associated  Adjusters  is  the  name 
used  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  (Jack) 
Momsen  in  the  promotion  of  an  insurance 
employment  plan  which  the  Post  Office 
Department  now  declares  to  be  a  racket 
and  a  fraud.  When  it  first  appeared 
we  analyzed  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  and  Mr.  Momsen  objected  to  our 
criticism.  The  fraud  order  justifies  our 
criticism  at  the  time.  We  were  able  to 
get  one  or  two  refunds  but  we  have 
never  had  a  report  that  anyone  received 
work  from  the  investment. 


I  ordered  a  set  of  teeth  from  Dr.  S.  B. 
Ileininger,  440  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  He  sent  them  C.  O.  D.  but  they 
did  not  fit  and  I  returned  them  as  he  re¬ 
quested  in  February.  I  have  written  him 
twice  and  have  not  heard  from  him.  I 
paid  $18.  Can  you  get  either  the  teeth 
or  the  return  of  my  money?  l.  d.  L. 

New  York. 

There  have  been  many  complaints 
against  Dr.  S.  B.  Heininger.  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  now  issued  fraud 
orders  against  Dr.  S.  B.  Heininger,  Den¬ 
tist ;  Dr.  Heininger  and  Sylvan  Dental 
Laboratory  and  their  officers  and  agents 
as  such  at  Chicago,  Ill.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  method  previously.  There 
is  slight  hope  of  getting  adjustment  now. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  Veterans  of  Hartford  Club 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  They  have  an  agent 
selling  insurance  in  this  section.  Is  the 
company  reliable?  x.  6. 

New  York. 

The  Veterans  of  Hartford  Club  is  a 
racket  that  is  said  to  have  been  very 
active  in  Pennsylvania  until  broken  up 
and  arrest  made  by  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  of  that  State.  Seventy  arrests 
were  made  in  this  fraud  on  charges  of 
violation  of  insurance  laws,  operating  a 
lottery  and  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.  Fifteen  convictions  have  re¬ 
sulted.  It  is  said  in  16  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  26,000,000  tickets,  selling  at  50  cents 
each,  had  been  printed  and  some  two  and 
a  half  to  three  million  dollars  worth  of 
tickets  actually  sold.  Prizes  from  $8,000 
to  $5  were  promised  but  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  that  any  were  ever  paid  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  $5  prizes.  The  tickets 
also  offered  insurance  to  the  purchaser 
if  tickets  were  bought  regularly.  The 
benefits  increased  from  the  first  to  the 
sixth  month  but  claims  made  on  these 
promises  were  never  paid.  In  fact  agents 
were  instructed  not  to  trouble  to  send 
in  claims  for  insurance  benefits  as  noth¬ 
ing  would  be  paid  on  them.  Lists  of  so- 
called  “winners”  contained  addresses  that 
did  not  exist.  No  organization  existed  in 
Danbury  or  Hartford  as  far  as  we  can 
find.  All  tickets  were  distributed  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  the  printing 
plant  was  located.  The  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
surance  Department  did  good  work  in 
unearthing  the  fraud. 


Could  you  inform  me  as  to  whether  a 
person  owning  a  family  cow  can  sell  milk 
without  a  license?  If  not  how  much  does 
such  a  license  cost  and  where  obtained? 

New  York.  J.  l>.  i>. 

Under  the  present  regulations  persons 
who  do  not  sell  more  than  10  quarts  of 
milk  a  day  are  not  required  to  obtain 
licenses  under  the  Agricultural  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law,  provided  such  sales  are  made 
exclusively  on  the  premises  where  the 
milk  is  pi’oduced.  Where  deliveries  of 
milk  are  made,  licenses  are  required. 


I  answered  an  advertisement  of  the 
Airployment,  Box  553,  West  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.  Their  letter  stated  that  if  I 
would  send  “$1  for  filing  charges”  I 
would  receive  a  “regular  type  application 
blank”  on  which  to  list  my  qualifications 
and  references,  and  also  they  would  send 
me  a  list  of  aviation  employers  with 
whom  they  guarantee  to  list  my  applica¬ 
tion  for  employment.  If  employment  is 
secured  as  a  result  of  their  effort  I  pay 
them  $11  thirty  days  after  employment  is 
started.  Do  you  know  them?  Are  they 
connected  with  the  War  Department? 

Pennsylvania.  ,D.  E.  G. 

This  is  a  mail-order  business,  operated 
by  George  F.  Miller.  He  sells  informa¬ 
tion,  directions  and  materials  for  making 
application  for  aviation  employment. 
Neither  he  nor  “Airployment”  have  posi¬ 
tions  to  offer.  It  has  no  connection  with 
the  War  Department  and  is  not  endorsed 
or  sponsored  by  the  Chief  of*  the  Air 
Corps.  It  is  in  effect  an  employment 
bureau  with  a  $1  charge  for  filing  appli¬ 
cations  and  a  fee  payable  if  and  when  a 
position  is  secured. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  a  correspondence  school  called 
(finger  prints,  secret  service,  crime  de¬ 
tection)  Institute  of  Applied  Science, 
Chicago,  Ill.?  T.  G.  Cooke  is  the  direc¬ 
tor,  and  was  formerly  director  and  of¬ 
ficial  editor  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Identification.  I  have  read 
Tiie  Ii.  N.-Y.  for  five  or  six  years  and 
think  it  is  the  best  farm  magazine  out. 

Maryland.  w.  m. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ordered  T.  G.  Cooke,  trading  as  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Science  to  discontinue 
what  the  Commission  calls  “False  and 
misleading  representations  in  advertising 
the  correspondence  course  in  finger-print¬ 
ing  which  he  sells  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.”  They  must  stop  the  claim  that 
any  man  or  woman  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence  can  become  a  finger-print  expert 
through  studying  his  course  and  that 
everyone  completing  it  is  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  an  expert  in  finger¬ 
print  line.  The  representation  that  a 
substantial  number  of  organizations  are 
finger-printing  their  employes ;  that  a 
diploma  given  proves  that  the  holder  is 
a  trained  man  and  that  a  student  will  be 
qualified  to  earn  $150  a  month  six 
months  after  enrolling,  are  all  represen¬ 
tations  that  must  be  discontinued. 


SURE 

STEP 


Only  the 
UNADILLA 

has  the  famous  door-front 
ladder  — where  doors  are 
raised  or  lowered  —  where  all 
hoops  are  made  tight  or  loose. 

Only  the  Unadilla  now  offers 
patented  steel  doweled  staves 
giving  that  extra  strength 
for  molasses  silage  of  legume 
crops.  The  Unadilla  is  still 
at  last  year’s  low  prices. 

Send  for  catalog,  low  prices 
and  early  order  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C. 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  for  open  territory 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

rMC  "FARM  SANITATION" 


Write  to  Desk  K-39-F  ,  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  sell  Parke,  Davis  products 


H  E-HAW 
I  TOLD  YOU 


FENCING  COSTS  SLASHED 
SfSS  ELECTRIC  FENCER 

nOW  With  AMAZING  FLUX  DIVERTER 


Build  a  Stock  Tight  Fence  as  Low  as  $10  a  Mile 

with  one  used  barbed  wire  on  light  1 

stakes — permanent  or  portable.  PAR- 
MAKS  proven  by  use  on  thousands  of 
farms  now  PARMAK  has  Amazing 
New  FLUX  DIVERTER  Invention  that 
increases  efficiency — long  service  from 
SAFE  6  VOLT  Batteries. 

SENT  ON  DAYS  TRIAL 

Try  on  your  farm  before  decid¬ 
ing.  S^e  huge  Having  in  money,  ■  a  m 
time,  labor;  see  how  it  holda  kl) 

stock  like  steel  and  concrete,  rl  m 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATA-  I  #  IUL , 

LOG  andlongterm  guarantee. 

AG  E  N  T  S  -  Dealers  wanted.  Revolutionary  new  Flax 
Uiverter  makes  PARMAKS  more  efficient,  more  economical,  eaa* 
ler  to  sell.  Be  first  in  your  locality— Write  today. 

PARKER-McCRORY  MFC.  CO.  Est.  1929 
I6-Gf  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


0  n  e  Wi  rzS&c&ac  F  E  N  C  E 

Oho. Lvj 


4220  Davis 


ig  Cos  ..  _  _ 

Mile.  Complete  Electric 
Fencer  —  only  $9.75  com¬ 
plete  with  insulators! 
Sharp  but  harmless  elec¬ 
tric  "sting”  holds  all  live 
stock  safely  and  securely . 
Three  dry  cellB  last  many 
months.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Details  free 
SENTINEL,  Dept.  K935 
Lane,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MORE  PROFIT-LESS  WORK 

Jprr~'fiv  CLEAN-EASY) 

,LKE* 


portable,  self-washing  milker! 
Milks  20  to  25  cows  per  hour. 
Electric  or  gas  powered.  No  »n- 
lation  required.  Write  today! 


BEN.  H.  ANDERSON  MFG.  CO.,  ^  Madison,  Wis. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists.  N  urserymen,  Suburbanites^ 

Country  Estates  and  Poultry  men.  j 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"J"  ELECTRIC  FENCER  Guaranteed  $15.00 

Circular.  R.  WARREN  JONES  -  So.  Easton,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  :  s 


SEUVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W  aslilngton  Market,  SewTork  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recordVree 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — 350  cans  milk  daily,  approved  for  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  5406,  car®  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  PACHYSANDRA  VINES 

Must  be  good  grade  and  low  priced. 

Write.  ADVERTISER  5405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Houseworker,  refined,  neat, 
knowledge  cooking;  give  age,  religion,  refer¬ 
ences;  $35  month.  RENDICH,  R.  D.  1,  Mt. 
Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  SPINNER  and  weaver.  RALPH 
BORSODI,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER,  PERMANENT  position,  good 
modern  home  near  New  Brunswick.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  for  housework,  cooking  on 
poultry  farm,  small  family  with  boarders; 
send  photograph,  references,  religion,  wages. 
MRS.  BERNHEIM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


COUPLE  FOR  farm,  middle  aged,  no  depend¬ 
ents;  woman,  efficient  housekeeper;  man,  all- 
around  farmer,  drive  tractor,  car;  $60  monthly, 
free  rent,  fuel,  light,  farm  products;  write  or 
come  for  interview.  JACOB  GOELL,  East 
Schodack,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Man  for  general  farm  work,  orchard, 
drive  car,  knowledge  of  carpentry  and  gen¬ 
eral  repairs;  sober,  polite;  wife,  general  house¬ 
work;  farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  district; 
salary  $60  monthly,  room  and  board;  permanent 
job;  state  details,  references.  ADVERTISER 
5445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  good  milker;  house, 
milk,  wood  supplied;  state  family,  references, 
wages.  BOX  69,  Winsted,  Conn. 


GIRL  OR  MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  help  with 
two  children  and  housework;  good  country 
home;  small  salary.  E.  C.  FOSTER,  Sagapo- 
nack,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER,  NO  COOKING,  adults,  good 
home,  $25.  GLUCK,  106  Berkeley  Ave.,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 


BROKEN  FALSE  TEETH 

We  can  perfectly  repair  your  broken  false  teeth  to  fit 
as  before  for  only  $1.25. 

Best  of  materials  used  and  expert  workmanship. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Mail  all  parts  of  broken  set,  with  Money  Order  or 
Cash  for  only  $1.25,  to — 

All  work  returned  I  HEW  YORK  PLATE  REPAIR  SERVICE 

promptly.  |  Room  403  - 114  W.  44th  St.,  Hew  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issne. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


MAN  WANTED,  poultry  farm,  experienced,  so¬ 
ber;  no  loafer  need  apply.  BOX  529,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


INTELLIGENT,  WILLING  houseworker,  refer¬ 
ences,  $25  monthly.  DOCTOR,  976  Sanford 
Ave..  Irvington,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — -Willing  worker,  good  milker,  $25 
month,  room,  board;  farm  in  New  Jersey. 
ADVERTISER  5415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  without  children 
to  care  for  small  country  place;  woman,  good 
cook,  housekeeper;  man,  knowledge  horses,  gen¬ 
eral  handy-man.  P.  O.  BOX  204,  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y. 


HANDY-MAN  FOR  family  garden,  lawn,  some 
poultry;  good  home,  wages;  only  sober,  re¬ 
liable  person  considered.  ADVERTISER  5416, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  —  Vegetables,  flowers,  turkeys, 
year  round,  experienced;  quarters;  no  chil¬ 
dren.  PINESBRIDGE  FARM,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


SOBER,  HANDY-MAN  for  small  chicken  farm; 

$20,  board,  good  borne.  G.  KERSCHNER,  R. 
I<\  I).  4,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


IIANDY-MAN,  THIRTY  dollars  a  month  and 
keep.  IIOUPERT,  Clinton,  Conn. 

WANTED — Reliable  girl,  general  houseworker, 
assist  care  3  children;  wages  $40  per  month; 
experience  not  necessary  but  must  have  char¬ 
acter  reference.  BARRETT,  P.  O.  BOX  114, 
Cliappaqua,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Nurse  with  2%  years  training  or 
more  In  small  sanitarium;  $30  month  plus  half 
outside  fees  and  full  maintenance;  write  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  5418,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  teamster  in  mountains; 

steady  work.  WESLEY  RICKER,  Midvale, 
N.  J.  ‘  _ 

HELP  WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework. 

reliable,  fond  of  children;  references;  $45 
a  month.  MRS.  NELSON  SCHAENEN,  Box  3, 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

FOR  $30  MONTH  practical  nurse  to  care  for 
year-old  child,  living  in  Connecticut,  country; 
please  send  snapshot.  ADVERTISER  5419,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  plaiu  cooking,  coun¬ 
try  house,  all-year  position;  modern  conve¬ 
niences.  ADVERTISER  5423,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — At  once,  man,  wife;  sober, 
industrious;  permanent;  opporunity;  motorized 
New  Jersey  farm:  machine  repairs;  cottage, 
furnished-unfurnished;  privileges;  age,  lowest 
salary,  details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  542o, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY— Single  herdsman,  qualified  to 
care  for  Guernsey  herd  for  production;  must 
be  reliable  and  steady.  HOWARD  PAYNE, 
Clarence,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  married  fruit  farm 
laborer;  must  understand  spraying,  pruning 
and  tractor  operation;  steady  work;  good  cot¬ 
tage;  opportunity  for  advancement;  state  age, 
education,  experience,  number  of  children  and 
wages  expected;  Hudson  Valley.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  WHITE,  Protestant,  experi¬ 
enced  woman,  good  plain  cook,  modern  coun¬ 
try  home,  five  in  family;  good  salary.  ADVER- 
TiSER  5431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER,  DAUGHTER,  or  two  sisters,  white, 
experienced  cook,  chambermaid-waitress,  coun¬ 
try  residence,  Bucks  County,  Pa.;  references 
required:  good  wages;  write  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED  who  can  milk  7-8  cows  and 
do  farm  wTork;  no  objection  to  an  old  man  if 
steady.  FRED  HOUSMAN,  Mahopae,  N.  Y. 
Phone  687. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  general  farm  work. 
Pike  County,  Pa.;  sober.  ADVERTISER 
5449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Summer  place;  man,  outside  work; 

wife,  housework;  furnished  cottage,  $50  a 
month,  no  board  except  dinner;  send  copy  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5464,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  with  hospital  training  for 
invalid  lady,  drive  car;  seventy-five  dollars 
mouth;  personal  interview  necessary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  age  40-50,  who  un¬ 
derstand  and  like  farming;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  good  wages,  nice  home,  pleasant  location. 
TILDEN  SHARP,  R.  D.  2,  Voorlieesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  must 
be  good  plain  cook,  between  40  and  55,  sweet 
disposition,  honest,  clean;  where  a  good  home 
is  more  desirable  than  high  wages;  all  conve¬ 
niences  in  city  home.  ADVERTISER  5453,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  have  a  middle-aged  or  older 
woman  to  work  for  me;  one  who  cares  more 
for  a  home  than  high  wages.  MRS.  GEORGE 
L.  JACKSON,  R.  D.  2,  Box  350,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Capable,  energetic  man  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm;  one  who  can  handle  horses; 
$30  to  $35  per  month,  according  to  experience 
and  ability,  with  board  and  room.  WM.  M. 
KLING  &  SON,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Capable,  clean  farm  woman  for 
general  housework  and  cooking;  permanent 
job;  $40  monthly.  J.  A.  MeLAUGHLIN,  Ma- 
liopac,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  FOR  country;  man  for  gardening, 
bandy-man,  some  driving;  woman,  plain  cook, 
housework;  own  quarters;  $60  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  FOR  permanent  place  at  Katonah,  N. 

Y.;  wife  for  general  housework;  man,  out¬ 
doors;  wages  eighty  dollars.  ADVERTISER 
5457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OOUFLE  TO  WORK,  fully  equipped  farm,  on 
50-50  basis  or  will  rent  to  responsible  party. 
ADVERTISER  5475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  GOOD  worker  wanted,  small  vege¬ 
table  farm,  meadow  land:  drive  car,  no 
horse  or  cow;  reference.  G.  BIRD,  Newfound¬ 
land,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Immediately,  single  farm-hand,  good 
dry-hand  milker,  able  to  handle  horses  and 
tractor;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADI  ERT1SER  5469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-HOUSE  WORKER,  woman,  preferably 
over  30.  for  country  home,  year-around  posi¬ 
tion:  no  dependents;  reply  to  BOX  19,  Towners, 


N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Manager  live  poultry,  dressing, 
feeding  plant;  floor  crew,  10  men;  write  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  to  start.  ADVERTISER  5474, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit;  profitable  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  ou  farms,  estates  and 
care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages  from  14  to 
18  years;  wages  for  boys  with  one  or  more 
years  of  farm  or  estate  experience  $10  to  $30 
a  mouth  and  carfare;  give  references  with  first 
letter.  Address  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,' Newtown  High  School,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  experienced  black¬ 
smith  and  all-around  handy-man;  can  drive 
truck,  tractor,  etc.;  single  man;  please  ad¬ 
dress  ali  letters  to  PETER  KASPER,  52  Lee 
Ave.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  many  years  experienced,  handy  with 
tools,  wants  job  on  chicken  farm;  capable  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge.  ALLEN  BELL,  General  De¬ 
livery,  Camden,  N.  J. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  boy,  17,  experienced  farm  work 
or  handy-man,  desires  position;  good  family; 
available  June;  normal  salary.  RICHARD 
JOHNSON,  17  Edgemont  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


STRONG  SINGLE  young  man  wishes  work  on 
farm,  in  or  around  New  Jersey.  R.  COL¬ 
LINS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  469,  Union,  N.  J. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS,  special  prices  to  farmers 
and  Summer  residents.  ADVERTISER  5420, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Man  wants  position  as 
driver,  also  experienced  with  chickens,  will¬ 
ing  worker.  Address  H.  W.,  care  J.  Kolm,  Oak 
Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DANISH,  36,  SINGLE,  wishes  work,  June  on 
modern  farm;  many  years’  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  YORK  State  highway  farm,;  location, 
particulars,  price.  POTTER,  1947  E.  13th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  American,  reliable,  wants  work 
of  any  kind,  anywhere;  farm  raised.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  LADY,  school  teacher,  28,  desires  out¬ 
side  work  on  farm  for  next  few  months.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  30  years  old,  11 
years’  practical  experience,  capable  of  taking 
full  charge  of  plant.  ADVERTISER  5433,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  46,  CONSCIENTIOUS,  trust¬ 
worthy;  only  refined,  modern  home  consid¬ 
ered  (July).  ADVERTISER  5436,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  22,  Protestant,  educated, 
wishes  position,  care  of  child  or  children, 
housework  considered;  experienced;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5437,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  W  ANTED — Married  man  on  farm  or 
estate;  knowledge  of  dairying,  poultry,  or- 
chardist,  caretaker,  repairing;  sober,  indus¬ 
trious;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  5438, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNENCUMBERED  LADY  wishes  well-paying, 
traveling  position;  references;  bond  if  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  5440,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  25-30,  general  farm  work,  milk 
3  cows;  $15  monthly,  room  and  board. 
HANDKE,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


HOLLANDER,  AGE  32,  experienced  on  dairy  or 
general  farm,  within  75  miles  of  New  York; 
good  milker,  teamster,  tractor,  car;  no  booze 
or  cigarettes;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5442, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  well  qualified  by 
training  and  practical  experience,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion,  charge  of  modern,  well -equipped  plant; 
best  results  assured;  honest,  industrious,  sober; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  5448,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  WANTS  steady  work,  anywhere. 
J.  P.,  Box  64,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


CORNELL  PRE-VETERINARY  student  wants 
Summer  work  with  veterinary;  farm  experi¬ 
ence;  good  references.  W.  SCHWOBEL,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


STENOGRAPHER  -  SECRETARY,  companion, 
young,  experienced,  desires  position  in  North¬ 
ern  Jersey,  Long  Island,  suburbs  New  York 
City;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
5452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  26,  fully  experienced, 
feeding,  calf  raising,  test-cow  milking;  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETIRED  FARMER,  single,  run  small  farm; 

congenial  home,  moderate  wages;  references. 
ADVERTISER  5454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER— B.  A.,  M.  S.  academic  or  educa¬ 
tional  fields;  prefer  history,  civics,  govern¬ 
ment,  in  high  or  private  school;  available  for 
Summer  or  Fall  vacancy;  experienced;  State 
license;  married.  MR.  A.  MART,  932  Madison 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HONEST,  RELIABLE  young  married  couple 
want  work  on  farm  or  estate;  good  all-around 
workman,  driver’s  licenses.  LIONEL  LA- 
PIERRE,  Box  30,  Douglas  Lane,  Acushnet, 
Mass. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Young  man  of  good 
family  wishes  to  find  comfortable  home  on 
farm  earning  enough  to  pay  part  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  sober,  wants  work;  experienced 
vegetable  gardening,  and  all  hand  tool  work  on 
truck  farms,  or  handy-man,  institution  grounds. 
ADVERTISER  5459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  BROTHERS,  middle-aged,  city  bred,  de¬ 
sire  light  work,  farm,  estate,  repairs,  gar¬ 
dening,  poultry:  good  living  conditions  appre¬ 
ciated.  ADVERTISER  5476,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


BOY,  AGE  16,  preparing  for  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  desires  work  on  farm  for  Summer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  take  care 
•  small  home;  best  references;  good  home;  de¬ 
tails.  H.,  P.  O.  Box  96,  West  New  Brighton, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  educated,  initiative 
ability.  15  years’  experience;  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  full  responsibility;  battery,  floor  birds 
and  raising  wild  game.  ADVERTISER  5466, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  18,  WANTS  work  on  farm,  inexperienced 
but  strong  and  handy;  room,  board,  laundry 
and  small  payment.  J.  WALLS,  3647  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTS  work  with  A-l  purebred 
dairy;  single,  age  42;  have  both  practical  and 
theoretical  experience;  tester’s  license;  best 
references;  prefer  institution  or  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  MILKER,  German,  27,  single,  all- 
around  experienced,  milk  20  cows,  hard  work¬ 
er.  always  willing;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
5472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  handy¬ 
man;  good  references,  20  years,  18  last  job. 
MR.  MATTHEW  LUFT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  MIDDLE-AGED,  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  country  preferred;  dependable.  16  years 
last  place:  reference.  MRS.  CATHERINE 
COLBY,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy,  poultry  farm.  120  acres,  in 
beautiful  Schoharie  County,  equipped  for  800 
layers,  stable  9  cows,  good  7-room  house;  milk, 
school  and  mail  route  pass  door;  good  markets; 
$2,600.  BOX  147,  Route  2,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


OUR  LOVELY  home,  honey  shop,  old  estab¬ 
lished  business!  $7,500;  pay  for  itself  three 
years.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland, 

Mass. 


20  ACRES.  STATE  road,  electricity,  no  build¬ 
ings;  $800,  $50  cash.  $10  monthly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  POULTRY  farm  of  32  acres  situated 
along  hard  road,  modern  equipped  barn,  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  brooder  house;  eight-room  house 
with  lights  and  water;  owner  killed;  priced 
reasonable.  A.  W.  STABLER,  Mountoursville, 
Pa. 


INN  FOR  SALE  —  Will  accommodate  20,  best 
reason  for  selling.  CLARA  W.  DeWITT, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


95  ACRES,  7-ROOM  house,  2  fireplaces,  20x46 
chicken  coop,  2,000  cords  wood,  150,000  square 
feet  lumber;  price  $4,800.  D.  DISKAVICH, 
154  E.  Main  St.,  Torrington,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — 150-acre  farm  located  on  Route 
1.  within  two  miles  of  thriving  Summer  re¬ 
sorts.  C.  E.  WEARS,  Ogunquit,  Me. 


FOR  SALE,  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  11  acres. 
C.  STONE,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


20  ACRES,  STATE  road,  6-room  bungalow,  new 
barn,  30  apple  trees,  all  garden  land;  lots 
shade;  $2,300,  $300  cash,  $15  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5417,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


’  "  xui  m,  Uv  uCl  CSj  l  lXlci  UIc y 

level  land,  10-room  dwelling,  other  buildings, 
good  condition;  one  mile  from  Valatie,  N.  Y.  ; 
prices  $5,500,  $2,000  cash  required.  JOHN  j’. 
YANDIK,  R.  D,  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  RENT,  160  acres,  partly  stocked ; 

write  for  better  information.  GEORGE  AS- 
THALTER,  Neversink,  N.  Y. 


8-ruom  HOUSE,  large  front  and  rear  porch, 
city  conveniences,  on  hill  top,  beautiful  view 
of  surrounding  countryside,  16  acres,  barn, 
chicken  houses,  garage,  vegetable  storage;  on 
State  road,  manufacturing  village;  3  minutes 
to  large  lake,  bathing,  fishing;  bus  stops  at 
door;  small  down  payment,  balance  like  rent. 
STEVE  LLOYD,  South  Willington,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  SELL,  or  trade,  modern  city 
property  for  property  in  New  York  State;  for 
particulars  write  ADVERTISER  5422,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHEAP  FOR  quick  sale,  village  farm.  49  acres. 

on  Eastern  Shore  Maryland;  good  land,  good 
buildings.  MRS.  EDWARDS,  3486  Emerald  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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fine  for  chickens  or  small  truck  farm.  Anuiv 
MORRIS  SERVICE  STATION,  New  Gretna, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  fruit,  dairy-general  farm 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  level  land,  good  lo¬ 
cation.  MRS.  CHARLES  M.  PALMER,  Valatie 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Small  chicken  farm,  near  New 

York ;  terms.  ADVERTISER  5424,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AtuitisuKiKS  and  tire  business; 
double  dwelling  with  bath,  electric  and  hot- 
water  heat;  large  garage,  in  center  of  town; 
good  going  business,  plenty  of  repair  work:  Blue 
Sunoco  and  Texas  gas;  good  tenant  for  other 
half  always.  ADVERTISER  5428,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


acres  woodland,  suitable  for 
poultry;  good  roads;  Vineland,  N.  J  •  full 
price  $300.  JOSEPH  DOMINGO,  406  Putnam 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  STORE,  good  year-round  cash  bnsi- 

$2,500,  terms;  trial  invited.  MRS. 
Ri  B\  CARR,  Lyme,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm,  4  acres,  2-family 

house,  outbuildings;  berries,  other  fruit-  run- 
^ater.  elec- trie:  cheap,  to  close  estate. 
BOX  70,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  DAIRY  farm,  185  acres  abun- 

„,d«"ce1  .lpmb«r,  wood  water:  splendid  road: 
$4,000,  1/3  cash.  ALICE  PERKINS,  Hardwick 
Vermont.  ’ 


^i-  UAPACITY  dairy  farm,  convenient  to 

Mt.  Upton,  N.  grade  A  and  B  milk  mar¬ 
kets;  on  gravel  road:  177  acres,  85  tillage  bal¬ 
ance  pasturage  and  woods:  2-storv  10-room 
dwelling,  telephone  and  home  lighting  plant- 
piped  water  from  nearby  spring;  74-ft.  barn! 
48-ft.  ell,  concrete  stable,  22  tie-ups;  $4,500. 

FEDPR  4Tr  T  ivn  a<?d  •  pict,,res  inquire 

1  .hDkRAL  LAND  BAN K,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  orchard  farm,  102  acres 
oO-aere  bearing  apple  orchard,  over  2,500  trees 
good  varieties,  average  age  10  years.  1937  crop 
3,500  bushels;  good  six-room  house,  large  barn 
other  outbuildings ;  insurance  $2,000;  y,  acre 
?A°^nbehrr!eS’  ot,her  berries  and  fruits;  onlv 
$4,200,  half  cash;  Fordson  tractor  disk  in¬ 
cluded.  J.  M.  GROS'VENOR,  Grimes,  Va 


D'iIK,Y  AND  FRUrr  farm,  200  acres.  New 

lork;  <0  cattle,  modern,  equipped,  machinery; 
buildings  good,  18-room  house,  with  city  con¬ 
veniences;  50  miles  from  New  York  Citv- 
owner.  ADVERTISER  5441,  care  Rural  Newl 
Yorker. 


WANT  TO  BUY  farm,  or  exchange  for  well¬ 
paying  rooming-house,  Manhattan,  easv  terms  • 
more  than  100  acres.  ADVERTISER  5443,  care 
Rural  New-- Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  one  mile  Lake  Cham- 
plain  frontage;  20-room  modernized  house 
baru.  etc.;  $3,500.  MRS.  F.  SPENCER  LODGE’ 
Delmar,  N.  Y. 

f0R  SALE  o-rooni  bungalow,  improvements 

buildings;  %  acre,  planted;  $2,500,  cash  $300 
easy  terms^  WALLACE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Bayshore! 


r  ’’it  — House,  s  rooms,  bath,  electric,  one 

acre,  barn,  chicken  house;  tourist  village 
Schoharie  County,  main  highway:  easv  terms’ 
ADVERTISER  5460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED— Farm,  hard  road,  productive  soil, 
good  buildings;  moderately  priced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent  cottage  near  station,  hour 
front  New  York;  garden  or  small  acreage;  im¬ 
provements  not  essential;  good  water  sunnlv 
ADVERTISER  5451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 


CHICKEN-PIG  FARM,  very  profitable, 
house,  outbuildings;  excellent  market, 
Philadelphia;  sell  whole  or  part.  BOX 
406  E.  149th,  New  York  City. 


good 

near 


2175, 


NEW  YORK  State,  188  acres  of  good  land,  nice 
orchard,  good  house,  improvements,  30  cows, 
barn,  23  heads  of  stock,  horses,  machinery  • 
$4,800,  cash  $1,500.  ADVERTISER  5455,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Bungalow  or  two  rooms,  kitchenette 
near  bathing  for  reliable,  quiet  people. 
BUCKANOWA,  1060  Union  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EIGHTEEN  AND  a  half  acre  chicken  farm,  five 
room  bungalow,  10  minutes  to  railroad  and 
town.  BOX  145,  Greensboro,  Md. 


WANTED — Five  unfurnished  rooms  on  farm 
within  100  miles  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
5467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Stone  colonial  mansion,  11  rooms, 
8  fireplaces,  beautiful  scenery,  10  acres.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5468,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  393. 


From  the  Ozarks 

The  tourist  season  has  begun  and  old 
acquaintances  are  returning  to  their 
Summer  cabins.  Many  of  their  cabins 
are  larger  and  better  furnished  than 
most  of  the  homes  we  know.  They  have 
electric  lights,  refrigerators  and  radios, 
hot  and  cold  water,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
modern  conveniences. 

One  acquaintance  is  a  sculptor  and  his 
work  takes  him  all  over  the  world  at 
times,  in  order  to  gather  material  and  in¬ 
formation  for  some  of  his  subjects. 

I  sold  my  flock  of  White  Leghorn  hens 
for  an  exceptionally  good  price,  late  in 
the  Winter.  My  sister  and  I  then  or¬ 
dered  200  baby  chicks.  She  got  the  heavy 
assorted  and  I  bought  Buff  Orpingtons. 
We  have  sold  a  few  and  now  have  plenty 
of  fries  for  sale.  Fries  are  22c  a  pound 
live  weight ;  eggs  16c  a  dozen. 

A  new  general  store  has  opened  in 
Warsaw  and  has  lowered  the  prices  on 
everything  it  handles.  Laying  mash  is 
now  $1.34  per  cwt.,  and  screened  yellow 
corn  chop  $1.25  per  cwt.  Other  stores 
had  been  charging  $2.50  for  the  mash  and 
almost  $3  for  the  chop. 

Potatoes  retail  here  at  22c  per  peck, 
but  the  Colorado  grower  is  lucky  if  he 
can  find  a  buyer  for  his  at  35c  per  cwt. 

The  cold  Spring  ruined  most  of  the 
tree  fruits  and  some  of  the  berry  crop, 
especially  gooseberries.  My  sister  has 
about  60  young  peach  trees,  mostly  seed¬ 
lings.  Several  blossomed,  but  the  little 
fruits  froze.  We  will  try  to  raise  as 
many  fruit  substitutes  as  possible,  such 
as  preserving  melons  and  tomatoes  and 
rhubarb. 

So  many  people  have  written  to  me 
since  my  last  letter  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
published,  asking  for  more  information 
about  this  country.  “Come  and  see  for 
yourselves”  is  always  best,  but  sometimes 
that  is  not  possible,  so  I  will  give  a  little 
more  information  here. 

This  county,  Benton,  has  only  one  rail¬ 
road.  and  it  only  runs  to  Warsaw.  A 
mixed  train  arrives  about  8  :30  A.  M.  and 
leaves  about  4  :30  P.  M.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  bus  lines,  however,  and  the  country 
is  full  of  trucks.  Roads  are  mostly  pret¬ 
ty  good.  The  main  highways  are  paved 
and  the  “farm  to  market”  roads,  as  they 
are  called,  are  graveled.  We  are  ap¬ 
proximately  100  miles  from  Kansas  City, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  St. 
Louis.  Most  of  the  livestock  is  trucked 
to  these  two  points. 

There  are  still  hundreds  of  acres  of 
native  timber,  mostly  oak,  of  several  va¬ 
rieties.  Railroad  ties  bring  from  45  to 
60c  each ;  fence  posts,  of  ordinary  length, 
are  about  4%c  each,  in  100  lots.  Owing 
to  the  rocky  soil  most  of  the  posts  for 
home  use  have  to  be  longer,  and  sharp¬ 
ened.  These  run  about  5  and  6c  each. 
Two  of  our  neighbor  men  have  cut  ties 
and  posts  for  us.  We  only  get  10  to  12c 
each  for  ties,  and  lc  each  for  the  posts. 

As  for  making  a  living  here,  perhaps 
I  am  too  much  of  a  newcomer  to  speak 
with  authority.  The  past  three  or  four 
years  have  been  too  dry,  in  some  parts  of 
the  growing  season.  Last  year  was  wet 
enough  until  about  the  last  of  August. 
There  was  no  rain  to  speak  of  from  then 
until  late  in  October.  We,  ourselves,  and 
some  of  our  neighbors,  had  good  gardens 
and  lots  of  feed  for  livestock. 

We  still  have  quite  a  variety  of  canned 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  left  over. 
The  Winters  are  short,  and  as  a  rule  not 
very  cold.  The  coldest  was  six  above 
zero  last  Winter.  Wood  is  plentiful.  It 
is  sold  t>y  the  “rank,”  of  two-thirds  of  a 
cord,  for  75c  at  the  farm. 

Livestock  does  well  but  there  are  no 
large  flocks  of  sheep.  I  imagine  it  gets 
too  hot  in  the  Summer  for  them  to  carry 
much  wool.  At  least,  the  few  I  know  of 
do  not  produce  much  wool.  Most  of  the 
cattle  seem  to  be  a  “Duke's  mixture" 
with  Jersey  and  Hereford  cows  predomi¬ 
nating. 

As  for  the  kind  of  crops  raised,  more 
feed  grains,  such  as  Atlas  sorgo,  are 
grown.  Yellow  corn  does  well  most  years 
on  most  of  the  farms.  Wheat  and  oats 
are  not  a  success  as  a  rule,  but  small 
patches  of  both  are  occasionally  seen. 
Alfalfa  is  not  plentiful  but  some  clover 
and  Timothy  fields  are  seen.  Lespedeza 
is  being  tried  with  good  success.  The 
Korean  variety  is  mostly  grown,  as  the 
seed  of  the  other  varieties  is  still  very 
high.  The  Korean  makes  good  hay,  but 
is  so  short  and  fine  that  the  yield  is  light. 
It  is  a  fine  pasture  crop.  Soy  beans  are 
raised  to  some  extent  and  are  said  to  be 
quite  productive. 

As  to  being  “able  to  make  a  living” 
here,  as  so  many  inquired,  it  seems  to 
me  that  depends  on  the  individual,  wher¬ 
ever  he  or  she  may  be.  With  water  for 
family  and  livestock,  plenty  of  fuel,  tim¬ 
ber  for  buildings  and  posts,  a  long-grow¬ 
ing  season  in  which  crops  and  gardens 
can  grow,  if  planted,  it  looks  to  me  like 
one  should  be  able  to  make  a  living  here. 

Missouri.  mbs.  pearl  underwood. 
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No  FARMER  would  ever  give  up  his  binder  or  combine  and 
go  back  to  cutting  grain  with  a  scythe.  Likewise,  farmers  who  have 
equipped  their  tractors  and  wheeled  farm  implements  with  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  would  no  more  think  of  going  back  to  steel 
wheels  than  they  would  of  going  back  to  the  scythe.  They  know 
that  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  are  the  best  investment  they  can 
make  in  economy  and  comfort.  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  save 
25%  in  time  and  up  to  331/3%  in  fuel  over  steel-lugged  wheels,  give 
greater  traction  and  more  drawbar  pull,  greatly  reduce  repairs,  ride 
ever  so  much  easier,  protect  your  health,  do  not  throw  up  dust,  can 
be  used  on  the  highways  and  wear  longer  than  steel  wheels?.  These 
advantages  are  made  possible  by  the  many  exclusive  patented 
Firestone  construction  features: 

Triple-Braced  Traction  Bars  provide  more  positive  traction  and  do 
not  bend,  break  or  tear  off  as  when  unsupported. 

52  to  89  Extra  Inches  of  traction  bar  length  give  greater  earth  biting 
power. 

32%  Greater  Bar  Surface  Contact  gives  increased  pulling  power. 

Better  Cleaning  in  all  soil  conditions  is  made  possible  by  the  scientific 
spacing  between  the  traction  bars. 

Smoother  Riding  is  made  possible  because  the  traction  bars  are  joined 
together  and  form  one  continuous  contact  with  ground  or  road. 

Longer  Tire  Life  is  provided  by  the 
patented  Gum-Dipping  process 
which  counteracts  internal  friction 
and  heat,  provides  strength 
to  resist  strain  of  heavy  pulling. 
Resistance  to  sun  and  weather  is 
provided  by  a  special  tread 
compound. 

Tread  Guaranteed  Not  to  Loosen 

because  two  extra  layers  of  Gum- 
Dipped  cords  under  the  tread 
provide  inseparable  union 
between  tread  and  cord  body. 

See  your  nearby 
Implement  Dealer, 

Firestone  Tire  Dealer  or  Firestone 
Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store 
today  and  learn  how  little  it  costs 
to  change  over  your  present  steel 
wheeled  tractor  and  implements. 


NEW  HIGH  QUALITY 


AT  A 


NEW  LOW  PRICE 


CONVOY  TIRE 

FOR  CARS  &  TRUCKS 


4.50-20-. 

.$7.60 

4.75-19... 

.  8.15 

5.00-19... 

.  8.80 

5.25-18... 

•  9.65 

5.50-17... 

10.45 

6.00-16... 

.11.80 

Other  sites  for  ears  and 
trucks  proportionately  low 

The  new 
Fi  restone 
Convoy  Tire 
gives  you 
safety.mileage 
and  blowout 
protection 
—  new  high 
quality  and  a 
new  low  price. 
Come  in  and 
see  thetire  that 
saves  you  25%. 


Listen  to  *  »  . 


THE  FIRESTONE  VOICE  OF  THE  FARM 

— Interviews  with  the  Champion  Farmers  of 
America,  featuring  Everett  Mitchell.  Twice 
weekly  during  the  noon  hour.  Consult  your 
local  paper  for  the  station,  day,  and  time 
of  broadcast. 


THE  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  featuring 
Richard  Crooks  and  Margaret  Speaks  and 
the  70-piece  Firestone  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Wallenstein, 
Monday  evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C. 
Red  Network. 


Copyright,  1938,  Firestone  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co. 
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A  Group  of  Guernseys  in  the  Pasture 


Be-entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  July  17,  1936,  at  the  Post  Cd  07 

Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1S79.  * OOii  * 
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Growing,  Muskmelons  in  Massachusetts 


USKMELONS  thrive  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  where  the  climate  is  hot  and 
dry.  In  humid  sections  the  plants 
will  grow  well  hut  the  fruits  do  not 
develop  as  rapidly  nor  do  they  at¬ 
tain  the  quality  usually  obtained  in 
sections  having  much  sunlight,  a  high  temperature - 
and  a  low  humidity.  Also  foliage  diseases  are  more 
pronounced  in  the  more  humid  regions. 

Massachusetts-  is  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
muskmelon  growing  area  and  for  that  reason  the 
culture  of  this  crop  requires  much  patience  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  However,  melons 
of  excellent  quality  can  be  grown  in  the  Bay  State 
provided  certain  practices  are  carefully  carried  out, 
as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  approximately  125 
acres  are  planted  annually  in  the  Southwick  and 
Barnstable  sections. 

Soil  Preference 

Most  of  our  successful  growers  use  a  sandy  loam 
soil  that  is  well  drained,  and  contains  a  good  supply 
of  organic  matter.  Soil  of  this  type  is  warm,  has  a 
fair  water-holding  capacity  and  thereby  stimulates 
a  rather  rapid  type  of  growth.  Heavy  soils  are  not 
satisfactory  melon  soils. 

Manures  and  Fertilizers 

Manure  is  important  for  these  lighter,  more  open 
types  of  soil.  It  should  he  well  rotted  and  if  plenty 
is  available  at  a  fair  price  20  to  30  tons  per  acre 
are  applied  broadcast.  If  manure  is  costly  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  10  tons  per  area  are  applied  broad¬ 
cast  and  a  good  forkful  is  placed  under  each  hill. 
Some  growers  consider  this  latter  method  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  that  the  hill  fertilization  pushes  the 
young  plants  along  more  rapidly.  In  addition  to  the 
manure  1,000  pounds  of  a  5-8-7  fertilizer  are  applied 
broadcast  just  prior  to  planting. 

With  the  increased  cost  of  manure  some  growers 
»re  growing  green  manure  crops  such  as  rye  to 
supply  organic  matter.  Rye  is  planted  in  September 
at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  bushels  per  acre  and 
then  pi  owed  in  about  the  first  of  May.  Some  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  must  he  plowed  in  with  the  green 
manure,  say  300  to  400  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  cyanamid  per  acre,  in  order  to  prevent  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  nitrogen  during  the  period  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  green  manure.  Prior  to  planting  1.000 
to  1,500  pounds  per  acre  of  a  5-8-7  are  broadcast 
and  disked  into  the  soil  and  200  to  300  pounds  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  hill  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Melons  will  not  grow  satisfactorily  when  the  soil 
tests  lower  than  6  pH.  Soils  testing  6.5  to  6.8  pH 
are  most  satisfactory. 

Growing  Plants 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  growing  season  is  rather 
short  some  operators  start  their  plants  under  glass 
as  in  greenhouses,  plant  houses  or  hotbeds.  In  this 
way  they  can  gain  two  or  three  weeks’  time  and 
also  prevent  serious  damage  to  the  seedling  plants 
by  insects.  The  seed  is  planted  into  veneer  or  pa¬ 
per  bands,  quart  strawberry  baskets  or  clay  pots 
since  the  seedlings  can- 
n  o  t  be  transplanted 
without  very  material 
checking  of  growth. 

Three  to  four  seeds  are 
planted  in  each  con¬ 
tainer  and  later  are 
thinned  out  to  one  or  at 
the  most  two  when 
ready  for  field  planting. 

This  method  allows  for 
the  plants  to  he  set  into 
the  field  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  root  system. 

Three  to  four  weeks  are 
necessary  to  produce 
seedlings  having  at 
least  two  fair-sized  true 
leaves  and  a  good  root 
system  for  field  setting. 

Field  Planting 

Muskmelons  are  frost 
tender  and  therefore 
cannot  be  planted  until 
danger  of  frost  is  past. 

In  most  sections  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  this  means 
about  the  18  to  20th  day 
of  May.  After  the  soil 
has  been  properly  pre- 


By  Grant  B.  Snyder 

pared  the  field  is  check  marked  four  by  six  feet  and 
the  seed  is  planted  in  flat  squares  at  the  intersec¬ 
tions  four  to  five  seeds  per  hill.  If  manure  is  used 
beneath  the  hill  a  furrow  is  plowed  out,  a  forkful 
of  manure  placed  every  four  feet  in  the  furrow  and 
about  four  inches  or  more  of  soil  pulled  over  the 
manure  before  the  seed  is  sown.  The  plants  are 
later  thinned  out  so  that  only  two  strong  plants 
remain  in  each  hill. 

Some  growers  have  had  excellent  results  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  seed  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  indi¬ 
cated  above  and  then  covering  each  hill  with  a  pro¬ 
tector  such  as  a  hotkap.  Such  coverings  protect 
against  late  frost  and  also  striped  cucumber  beetles. 
When  they  are  used  extreme  care  must  be  taken 
so  that  the  kaps  are  not  kept  over  the  plants  too 
long  or  else  spindly,  weak  plants  will  result.  If 
plants  are  started  under  glass  the  same  field  settings 
are  followed  as  to  marking  and  planting  distances. 

Varieties 

In  Massachusetts  the  so-called  smaller  cantaloupe 
type  melons  will  not  ripen  a  full  crop  and  therefore 
are  not  commonly  used.  The  varieties  most  com¬ 
monly  planted  are  quick-ripening  sorts,  such  as 
Bender’s  Surprise,  Delicious,  Lake  Champlain  and 
Emerald  Gem.  Hale’s  Best,  a  smaller  melon  of 
excellent  quality  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent. 
These  varieties  all  have  soft  rinds  and  will  not  stand 
shipment  but  rather  are  better  adapted  to  roadside 
stand  and  local  retail  markets. 

Cultivation 

Shallow  cultivation  should  begin  as  soon  as  the 
seed  has  germinated  and  should  continue  until  the 
vines  have  spread  so  that  they  interfere  with  the 
practice.  Do  not  cultivate  deep  around  the  hill  itself. 

Insects  and  Diseases 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  melon- 
grower  is  that  of  controlling 'diseases  and  insects. 
Tc  produce  a  quality  melon  it  is  absolutely  essential 


cent  or  better  rotenone  dust  at  weekly  intervals  and 
after  rains  is  recommended. 

Melon  apliifls  can  be  controlled  by  either  a  nico¬ 
tine  dust  or  spray.  Dusting  is  preferable  because  a 
more  thorough  coverage  of  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  may  be  obtained. 

In  diseases  bacterial  wilt  is  one  of  the  most 
serious.  This  disease,  as  its  name  indicates,  causes 
the  plant  to  wilt  and  within  a  few  days  death  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  carried  by  the  striped  cucumber  beetle 
and  its  control  lies  in  controlling  the  beetle  and  in 
pulling  out  and  burning  all  infected  plants. 

Other  diseases  of  importance  are  downy  mildew, 
anthracnose  and  angular  leaf  spot.  With  all  of 
these  diseases  control  lies  to  a  very  marked  extent 
in  a  consistent  program  of  dusting  with  a  copper- 
lime  dust  from  the  time  the  plants  start  to  vine  and 
continuing  until  the  fruit  is  mature. 

To  grow  good  melons  in  such  humid  sections  of 
the  country  as  Massachusetts  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  dust  or  spray  the  plants  from  the  time  of 
germination  until  the  full  crop  has  matured.  The 
material  needed  includes  either  rotenone  or  arsenate, 
copper-lime  dust,  nicotine  and  Bordeaux. 

Harvesting 

Melons  should  be  harvested  for  local  trade  just 
where  the  stem  separates  from  the  fruit  with  a 
slight  pressure.  It  is  then  that  it  is  firm,  juicy  and 
sweet.  It  does  require  skill  and  ability  to  grow  good 
muskmelons.  The  finished  product,  however,  is  a 
reward  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ego  of  any  grower. 


The  Human  Side  of  Plants 

What  lover  of  flowers  has  not  felt  a  thrill  of  un¬ 
derstanding  when  walking  in  the  garden,  letting  the 
hand  touch  a  lovely  blossom  here  and  there  or 
stooping  to  look  into  the  beautiful  face  of  a  new 
pansy.  There  is  a  feeling  that  here  are  living  things 
with  their  lives  more  or  less  dependent  on  us  for 
encouragement.  One  woman  I  know  talks  to  her 
flowers,  even  praises  them  for  their  beauty  and 


to  maintain  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  vine  until  the  s^e  saJrs  that  they  talk  to  her  in  their  own  way. 


fruit  has  all  matured.  Fruits  maturing  on  vines 
seriously  defoliated  have  a  flat  and  insipid  taste. 

The  most  important  insects  to  control  are  the 
striped  cucumber  beetle  and  the  melon  aphis.  The 
beetle  is  an  insect  about  one-fifth  df  an  inch  in 
length,  having  a  black  head  and  bearing  three  black 
stripes  along  the  yellow  wing  covers.  These  beetles 
are  voracious  feeders  and  if  not  properly  controlled 
will  cause  a  very  high  mortality  of  the  small  plants. 


Some  persons  says  that  they  “can’t  make  any¬ 
thing  grow.”  Others  say  that  a  plant  will  “up  and 
die”  if  they  even  touch  it,  and  they  marvel  at 
those  who  seem  able  to  make  anything  grow.  Well, 
even  the  best  natured  dogs  will  growl  at  some  peo¬ 
ple,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  You  prob¬ 
ably  will  find  that  the  people  dogs  shun  are  those 
who  do  not  love  them. 

That  plants  have  likes  and  dislikes  is  well  known 


The  most  common  control  measure  used  is  that  of  to  any  gardener  who  keeps  his  eyes  open  for  such 
keeping  the  plants  thoroughly  dusted  with  a  mixture 


of  one  part  calcium  arsenate,  two  parts  monohy- 
drated  copper  sulphate  and  seven  parts  hydrated 
lime.  The  frequency  of  application  depends  on  the 
weather  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  plants.  The 
plants  must  be  kept  thoroughly  covered. 

Recent  tests  have  indicated  that  dusting  with 
rotenone  or  pyrethrum  gives  even  better  results  than 
the  dust  mentioned  above.  Dusting  with  a  .6  per- 


A  Good  Specimen  of  Muskmelon  Grown  in  Massachusetts 


things.  We  all  know  about  plants  that  love  an  acid 
soil  or  a  lime  soil,  but  few  realize  that  some  plants 
have  violent  likes  and  dislikes  otherwise.  Roses, 
for  instance,  are  temperamental.  They  sulk  and 
even  refuse  to  bloom  if  they  are  not  entirely  happy. 
Perhaps  there  are  tree  roots  that  bother  them.  My 
observation  is  that  a  near-by  bed  of  mignonette 
may  make  trouble. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  actions  of  plants 

in  relatio  n  to  dry 
weather  and  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  how  their  behavior, 
in  this  matter,  follows 
that  of  humans.  Some 
Zinnias,  for  example, 
were  transplanted  after 
a  good  heavy  rain.  The 
soil  was  soaked  to  a 
good  depth  but  the  sun 
came  out  hot  and  in  a 
few  days  the  top  soil 
was  dry  again.  Those 
plants  looked  discour¬ 
aged  for  a  few  days. 
Their  heads  rested  on 
the  ground  as  if  they 
were  begging  for  help 
and  then,  not  finding  a 
fresh  supply  of  moisture 
coming  their  way,  they 
dug  in  and  sent  their 
roots  deep  where  there 
was  plenty  of  moisture. 

Let  us  improve  our 
gardens  by  striving  for 
a  better  understanding 
of  our  plants,  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  their  little 
comforts  and  annoy¬ 
ances.  MRS.  w.  h.  s. 
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Aiding  the  Poultry  Industry  in  the 
Near  East 

Once  more  the  United  States  has  been  a  good 
neighbor  in  helping  Bulgaria  to  help  herself  along 
the  line  of  establishing  a  sound  foundation  of  poul¬ 
try  husbandry. 

American  poultry  breeders  have  furnished  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  breeding  stock  which  have  been  used 
as  a  foundation  for  rebuilding  the  poultry  industry 
of  Bulgaria.  In  addition,  Col.  E.  Parmalee  Prentice, 
owner  of  the  private  breeding  establishment  at 
Mount  Hope  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution.  Col.  Prentice  offered 


Grand-daughter  of  Mount  Hope  R.  I.  Red,  laid  314  eggs. 
First  hen  in  Bulgaria  to  produce  oiier  300  eggs.  Her 
sisters  made  records  of  304,  256,  106,  281,  286,  etc. 


a  year  of  training  at  Mount  Hope  Farm  with  his 
breeding  experts,  to  a  capable  man  who  might  be 
selected  by  Bulgaria  as  the  one  to  assume  leader¬ 
ship  in  that  country  after  his  training  in  America. 
The  man  selected  was  Ivan  Tabakoff,  who  is  now 
Director  of  the  Central  Poultry  Experiment  Station 
at  Sofia. 

To  appreciate  the  situation  which  exists  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  one  must  realize  that  over  80  percent  of  the 
Bulgarian  nation  of  six  million,  secure  their  living 
entirely  from  farming,  and  many  others  must  sup¬ 
plement  their  living  by  some  form  of  intensive  agri¬ 
culture.  Poultry-raising  is  an  excellent  enterprise 
for  the  average  farmer,  as  it  fits  in  well  with  other 
crops.  At  present,  the  average  is  only  about  12 
birds  per  farm  and  these  produce  about  70  or  75 
eggs  per  year,  while  the  better  farmers  secure  an 
average  of  125  or  more.  The  export  of  eggs  and 
dressed  poultry  is  on  the  increase  and  the  value  of 
poultry  products  is  exceeded  only  by  tobacco  and 
a  combination  of  all  cereals. 

The  aims  of  Mr.  Tabakoff  upon  return  to  his 
native  country  were  (1)  to  study  and  decide  some 
of  the  problems  of  greatest  importance  in  the  field 
of  poultry;  (2)  to  produce  and  distribute  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  high-quality  breeding  stock  to  local  farm¬ 
ers ;  (3)  to  serve  as  an  experiment  station. 

The  Bulgarian  work  concerned  itself  with  two 
egg  breeds — White  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas 
and  one  heavy  breed — R.  I.  Reds,  and  in  addition, 
one  local  breed — Black  Skumen.  The  efficiency  of 
the  breeding  work  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1928  the  average  egg  production  of  all  birds 
at  the  experiment  station  was  91.3,  while  in  1936 
it.  had  been  increased  to  184.6  eggs  per  bird.  Hatch- 
ability  was  raised  from  48  percent  in  1928  to  64 
percent  in  1936.  During  1936,  2,S51  birds  were  sold 
to  local  farmers  for  breeding  purposes,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  20,728  eggs  for  hatching  purposes  went  to 
local  farmers. 

Following  the  American  plan,  many  demonstration 
centers  were  established  and  farmers  were  con¬ 


vinced  of  the  value  of  certain  recommended  prac¬ 
tices  of  feeding,  housing  and  sanitation,  by  this 
method.  Local  poultry  associations  were  started 
and  the  co-operation  of  every  farmer  in  the  village 
was  obtained,  plus  the  support  of  the  teacher  and 
the  priest. 

At  the  last  World’s  Poultry  Congress,  Mr.  Taba¬ 
koff  submitted  a  report  on  his  work  with  feeding 
tests  in  Bulgaria.  In  the  case  of  chickens  having 
free  range,  he  found  that  it  was  more  profitable  to 
use  sunflower  oil  cake  and  dried  brewers’  grains  or 
other  similar  feeds,  high  in  protein  and  low  in 
price,  than  meat  and  bonemeal  and  fishmeal  which 
are  very  expensive  in  Bulgaria.  Chickens  range 
over  the  farm  and  secure  much  animal  protein 
from  the  worms  and  insects  picked  up. 

The  astonishing  results  of  the  demonstrations 
may  be  indicated  by  the  results  of  a  typical  example. 
Dimiter  Stoianov,  who  followed  the  new  methods, 
secured  an  average  of  144  eggs  per  bird  compared 
with  the  national  figure  of  70.  The  value  of  this  to 
him  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  his  54  hens  gave 
him  as  much  return  as  four  acres  of  wheat,  yielding 
30  bushels  per  acre. 

The  program  of  poultry  improvement  as  prepared 
by  Mr.  Tabakoff,  includes  such  thoroughly  American 
items  as :  “Regular  cleaning  of  houses  and  equip¬ 
ment  ;  testing  for  pullorum  diseases ;  vaccinating  for 
fowl-pox  ;  remodeling  and  improving  poultry -houses ; 
economic  and  efficient  feeding  of  all  poultry ;  use  of 
purebred  cockerels ;  selection  of  birds  laying  a  large 
number  of  good-sized  eggs  and  replacement  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  laying  flock  with  pullets  each  year.” 

Mr.  Tabakoff  supplies  this  information  as  to  the 
use  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  Bulgaria  : 

“The  use  of  eggs  and  poultry  for  food  is  still 
very  limited  in  Bulgaria  but  has  been  increasing. 
The  population  of  Bulgaria  is  about  six  million 
people,  of  which  75  percent  live  in  the  villages  and 


Poultry  Progress  at  Zhiten.  A  villager  demonstrating 
improved  poultry  methods  and  improved  peasant  living. 


25  percent  in  the  cities.  The  average  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  eggs  and  poultry  is :  for  the  village 
population,  20  eggs  and  1.5  birds  per  person,  and 
for  the  city  people,  35  eggs  and  three  birds  per  per¬ 
son.  Generally  speaking,  about  140  to  150  millions 
of  eggs  and  11  to  12  millions  of  poultry  are  con¬ 
sumed  annnually  in  Bulgaria,  of  which  95  percent 
are  hens  and  hen  products.  The  quantity  of  other 
kinds  of  eggs  (turkeys,  ducks  and  geese)  is  small. 

“Among  the  village  population,  eggs  are  used 
mainly  baked,  boiled  or  fried  in  butter,  fat  or  oil. 
In  frying  the  eggs,  onion,  cheese  or  cheese-curds  are 
often  mixed  with  them.  Very  seldom  are  eggs  used 
for  flavoring  of  other  food.  Much  more  variety  is 
found  in  the  use  of  eggs  in  the  cities.  Eggs  are 
cooked  in  various  ways  and  are  often  used  as 
flavors  for  soup  and  other  food. 

“There  are  two  holidays  which  are  connected 


with  the  use  of  eggs,  mainly  Lent  fasting  and  Easter. 
The  egg  is  the  last  food  with  which  fasting  begins, 
and  the  first  with  which  it  ends.  This  custom  is  kept 
especially  in  the  villages.  It  is  a  Christian  custom 
in  Bulgaria  to  give  as  a  present  for  Easter,  a 
colored  egg.  Then  the  maidens  give  to  their  sweet¬ 
hearts  beautifully  colored  eggs  which  express  their 
warmest  feelings. 

“Concerning  the  use  of  chicken  flesh  among  the 
village  population,  the  most  popular  dishes  are 
chicken  with  rice,  hen-ragout,  boiled  chicken,  and 
sometimes,  fried  chicken.  In  the  cities,  chickens 
are  used  in  various  ways  characteristic  of  the 
Oriental  and  East  European  kitchens.  In  various 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  hatched  in  Bulgaria  from 
Mount  Hope  stock,  made  a  record  of  282  eggs,  highest 
official  egg  record  in  Bulgaria. 


parts  of  Bulgaria  there  exist  customs  connected 
with  the  Tise  of  chicken  meat.  For  example,  when 
beginning  of  the  Autumn  planting,  when  ending  the 
thrashing  time,  when  building  a  new  house,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  a  common  custom  to  cook  a  chicken 
for  St  Peter’s  Day,  a  pig  for  Christmas,  and  a 
lamb  for  St.  George's  Day.  The  custom  of  cooking  a 
turkey  for  Christmas  is  only  very  rarely  kept  intthe 
cities.  A  more  widespread  custom  is  to  cook  a 
turkey  or  goose  for  Epiphany  or  St.  John’s  Day.” 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  program  is  due  to  the 
encouragement  and  supervision  given  it  by  Clayton 
E.  Whipple,  who  is  the  Director  of  Rural  Education 
for  the  Near  East  Foundation.  May  the  work  of  the 
Near  East  Foundation  continue,  and  more  and  more 
may  these  people  of  the  Balkan  States  be  taught  to 
help  themselves  to  a  better  type  of  farming,  and  a 
higher  and  more  satisfying  standard  of  living. 

Farmingdale,  L.  I.  n.  h.  jiorton. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  domestic  fowl  has  been  the  com¬ 
panion  of  man  in  the  Old  World  since  the  earliest 
records  of  civilization.  In  all  probability  there  was 
rather  steady  improvement  through  the  years,’ slow 
or  rapid  as  individuals  took  note  of  the  better  pro¬ 
ducers  'and  used  them  as  the  foundation  for  new 
flocks. 

But  the  last  half  century  has  made  the  most 
notable  advancement  in  poultry-keeping,  and  it  is 
little  more  than  25  years  since  proper  attention 
was  given  to  all-around  improvement,  permanent 
because  of  due  consideration  for  vigor  as  well  as 
production.  The  275  or  300-egg  hen  that  wears 
herself  out,  and  transmits  nerve  and  body  weakness 
to  her  progeny,  is  a  failure.  But,  if  she  carries 
stamina  through  a  year  of  such  work,  sings  and 
scratches  and  chases  around  almost  like  her  wild 
ancestors,  she  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
poultry  husbandry. 

Establishments  like  Mount  Hope,  where  the  study 
of  livestock  and  poultry  genetics  can  be  carried  out 
to  its  limit  make  practical  advancement  in  these 
industries  possible. 


The  Old  Henhouse  The  Neto  Henhouse 
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PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 


Tomato  . 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.25 

Cabbaqe  . . 

1.40 

1.85 

1.25 

Pepper  . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

Cauliflower  . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . . . 

. 55 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egq  Plant  . 

3.00 

5.00 

4.00 

Brussel  Sprout  . . 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Broccoli  . 

2.00 

3.00 

1.50 

Col  lard  . 

1.40 

1.85 

1.25 

Lettuce  . 

1.35 

2.00 

1.50 

Beet . 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Celery  — 

Ready  June  20 

•  •  •  •  »55 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

QUANTITY  PRICES 


on  lots  of 
5000  planta 
or  ni  o  r  e, 

shipment  railway  express.  Cabbage  $1.00  per  1000: 
Cauliflower  $2.50  per  1000;  Celery  $2.50  per  1000. 
Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock,  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss.  We 
guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


$1.25 

$1.80 

$1.00 

1.25 

1.80 

1.25 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

1.50 

2.40 

1.75 

1.50 

2.40 

1.75 

1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

7.50 

5.00 

9.00 

7.50 

5.00 

9.00 

7.50 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Them 

Strong  Vigorous  Plants 

Leading  varieties,  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Cabbage  Plants  grown  from  YELLOWS  RE¬ 
SISTANT  SEED.  Grows  good  crops  where  others  fail. 
Once  you  use  these  plants  you  will  always  demand  them. 

5000  or 

100  500  1000  more 

Postage  Postage  Postage  f.o.b. 
Prepaid  Prepaid  Prepaid  Per  M 

CABBAGE  . $0.40  "  ‘  “  "  “  " 

TOMATO . 40 

CAULIFL’R  &  PEPPER.  .60 

SWEET  POTATO . 60 

BROCCOLI  &  B. SPROUT  .50 

LETTUCE  &  BEET . 50 

CELERY  . 60 

TOMATO.  Transplanted..  1.50 
EGGPLANT.  Transplanted  1.50 
PEPPER,  Transplanted..  1.50 
Combination  orders  of  different  plants  with  100  each 
must  he  charged  at  the  100  rate.  Request  Catalog 
for  less  than  100  rate. 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Order  Direct  from  This  Adv.  or  Catalog  on  Request 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  P.  O.  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Location — Barnsboro,  13  miles  below  Camden  Air  Port, 
Via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2  miles  to  Barnsboro. 
Closed  Sundays. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen  Market,  Goldenacre,  Flat- 
dutch,  Ballhead,  Glory  and  All  Seasons  (Y'ellows  Re¬ 
sistant),  $1.00,  1000:  10,000,  $7.50.  Onion  Plants: 
Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish  same  price  as  cabbage. 
Snowball  Cauliflower,  $2.00,  thousand:  10,000,  $15.00. 
TOMATO  PLANTS  from  Certified  Treated  seeds:  Mar- 
globe,  Pritchard,  Rutgers,  Bonnybest.  .Tobn  Baer,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Stone.  $1.00  thousand;  10.000,  $7.00.  Sweet 
Potato  Plants.  $1.25  thousand:  10,000,  $10.00.  Pepper 
Plants  $2  per  thousand.  Plant  growing  is  our  life  busi¬ 
ness.  Y'ou  want  Quality  vegetables  at  harvest  time,  not 
just  inferior  mixtures.  Your  cron  depends  on  the  plants 
you  buy.  We  do  not  claim  to  grow  the  cheapest  plants, 
hut  for  27  years  we  have  grown  only  the  finest  plants 
from  the  best  seed  we  can  procure.  We  can  take  care 
of  your  needs  fully.  Try  us  and  rest  assured  you  axe 
getting  what  you  pay  for. 

J.  P.  C0UNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  Golden  Acre,  *  Wake¬ 
fields,  Flat  Dutch  &  Ballhead  CABBAGE  300-60C.  500- 
85c,  I000-$l,50  prepaid:  Express  collect  5000-$3.75, 

I0,000-$G.50.  COLLARD  PLANTS  same  price  as  cab¬ 
bage.  PORTO  RICO  POTATO  PLANTS  30O-85C,  500- 
$1.25,  IOOO-$2  prepaid.  Express  collect  $1.50-1000. 
SNOWBALL  CAULIFLOWER  40c- 100.  TOMATO 
PLANTS  3O0-6OC.  500-85C,  I000-$l.50  prepaid.  Express 
collect  5000- $4,  l0,000-$7.  PEPPER  PLANTS  40c- 100. 
Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Plants  packed 
with  wet  moss  to  keep  plants  fresh. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

MILLIONS- — Field  grown  vegetable  plants.  Cabbage: 
Copenhagen,  Ballhead.  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield.  Tomato: 
Certified,  Marglobe.  Bonny  Best.  Baltimore,  Stone, 
Matchless  300-60c:  500-$ I . :  I000-$l.50,  p’pald.  Express 
collect  75c- 1000.  Yam  potato,  pepper,  cauliflower.  500- 
SI. 25:  1 000-$2  p’paid.  Plants  ready  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Moss  packed  to  arrive  safely  anywhere.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia 

io  millhoiTvegetable  plants 

All  leading  varieties  —  ^Cabbage  and  Onion,  75c. 
thousand:  10,000,  $5.00.  Cauliflower,  $1.50,  thousand. 
Tomato  Plants.  $1.00,  thousand:  10,000,  $5.00.  Sweet 
potato  plants,  $1.00,  thousand.  Prompt  shipments, 
full  count,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO..  •  FRANKLIN.  VA. 

PLANTS  (Millions)  —  CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Flat 
Dutch,  Ballhead,  Prepaid,  200-50C,  500-$ 1 .  1 0.  1000- 

$1.65.  Express,  5000-$4.25.  I0,000-$7.50.  CAULIFLOW¬ 
ER  (Snowball)  and  CELERY  (leading  varieties)  Pre¬ 
paid,  I5O-60C.  300-$ 1 ,  500-$ 1 .50,  IOOO-$2.75.  Critically 
assorted.  Guaranteed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

MIIIION^  OPEN  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS.  We 

lillLLlUlt  O  grow  them  certified  disease  free  on 
new  fresh  soil.  Guarantee  best  live  delivery.  All  plants 
choicest  varieties.  Cabbage.  Onion:  75C-IOOO,  5000- 
$2.50.  Tomato:  $1-1000,  I0,000-$7.50.  Sweet  Potato: 
$1.50.  Celery:  $3.  Express  for  better  plants.  Quick  serv¬ 
ice.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


RIDE  ’EM  THE  NEW  WAY- 


and  be  comfortable!  Do 
away  with  hard  iron 
seats  with  THE  NEW- 
W  A  Y  SEAT  PAD. 
Made  of  durable  mate¬ 
rial.  Fits  any  farm  im¬ 
plement  or  tractor  seat. 
Why  not  send  for  one 
now?  $1.75  Prepaid. 
The  New-Way  Seat  Pad  Co. 

Blackstone,  Mass. 
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To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded,  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Wood  Hyacinths.  —  The  wood  hya-  crimson  with  black  blotch.  Both  the 
cinth,  or  English  bluebell,  is  not  a  hya-  white  and  the  salmon  pink  look  almost 
cinth  but  a  giant  squill,  Seilla  nutans  or  artificial  in  their  size  and  texture  of  the 
Seilla  nonscripta,  as  it  is  variously  blooms.  In  planting,  the  crown  is  set 
known.  There  are  localities  in  England  about  three  inches  under  ground.  It  is 
where  this  squill  is  naturalized  or  wild  often  advised  to  set  the  root  on  a  slant, 
in  woodlands,  making  a  sea  of  blue  when  so  that  water  will  not  collect  in  the 
in  flower.  The  flower  spike  grows  to  a  crown,  where  it  would  be  likely  to  cause 
height  of  one  foot,  the  bell-like  flowers  rotting ;  we  have  not  found  this  necessary 
looking  like  a  single  hyacinth.  It  is  an  where  there  is  good  natural  drainage, 
amazing  contrast  to  the  little  Siberian  In  the  late  Fall,  after  the  ground  freezes, 
squill,  that  is  so  welcome  in  early  Spring,  the  clumps  should  be  lightly  covered  with 
There  are  both  pink  and  white  forms,  as  coarse  litter,  like  other  perennials.  Na- 
well  as  the  blue.  For  garden  culture,  turally,  when  the  leaves  die  down  they 

however,  we  grow  the  Spanish  squill,  are  unsightly,  and  also  the  dry  flower 

Seilla  hispanica,  also  called  Seilla  cam-  stalks ;  both  should  be  removed.  This 
panulata,  which  has  been  a  striking  fea-  leaves  a  bare  spot,  until  the  new  foliage 
ture  in  our  garden  from  the  beginning  grows ;  we  usually  set  a  few  seedling 
to  the  middle  of  May.  The  flower  spikes  Petunias  in  the  vacancies  between  the 
are  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  the  leaves  crowns  of  the  poppies,  as  they  are  so 
broad  and  hyacinth-like.  The  nodding  shallow  in  rooting  that  they  offer  little 
bell-shaped  flowers,  often  an  inch  across,  competition ;  as  they  grow  and  bloom 
are  borne  in  spikes  of  12  or  more.  We  anywhere  they  fill  up  the  spaces.  In 

have  two  varieties,  Blue  Queen,  a  rich  a  large  garden  establishment  various  pot 

deep  blue,  and  Rose  Queen,  soft  pink  plants  are  grown  on  for  this  purpose.  In 
with  a  lilac  tinge.  Like  other  early  our  case  Delphiniums  are  the  next-door 
bulbs,  these  squills  are  planted  in  Fall ;  neighbors,  and  they  take  up  a  lot  of  space 
the  bulbs  are  quite  large,  and  must  be  as  the  season  advances.  But  it  requires 
set  five  or  six  inches  deep.  They  grow  management  to  keep  a  succession  of 
well  in  an  open  border,  but  prefer  a  bloom  in  the  garden  borders,  and  easily- 
shaded  situation ;  we  are  told  that  they  grown  annuals  are  a  great  help  to  the 
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will  do  well  under 
pine  trees,  which  is 
not  a  congenial  lo¬ 
cation  for  many 
flowers.  They  flow¬ 
er  much  more  free¬ 
ly  when  well  es¬ 
tablished  than  the 
first  year  after 
planting,  and  in¬ 
crease  by  offsets, 
also  by  self-sown 
seeds.  They  are 
very  attractive  in 
front  of  tall  May 
tulips. 

May  Flowers. 
The  magnificent 
double  scarlet  per¬ 
ennial  poppy  Olym¬ 
pia  began  to  open 
the  second  Yveek  in 
May.  We  had 
planted  the  Dar¬ 
win  tulip  Zwanen- 
berg  adjacent  to 
it ;  this  is  white 


perennials.  , 

Rose  Notes.  — 
As  usual,  the  first 
rose  to  bloom  this 
year  was  Conrad 
Ferdinand  Meyer, 
a  fine  Hybrid  Ru- 
g  o  s  a  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1900.  It 
bears  large  full  fra¬ 
grant  blooms,  sil¬ 
very  rose  in  color. 
As  it  makes  a  large 
hush,  g  r  p  wing 
canes  six  to  10  feet 
in  a  season,  it  is 
very  showy,  for  it 
flowers  most  pro¬ 
fusely.  With  us  it 
is  very  hardy,  but 
is  said  to  winter- 
kill  in  Maine.  It 
has  never  been 
killed  back  here, 
our  extreme  of  tem¬ 
perature  being  20 
degrees  below  zero, 


with  black  anthers,  Tulip  Time  aTthe  I^7ray‘HillTurs^ies;  b.nt  fthis+.was  for  a 
and  would,  we  *  North  Arlington,  N.  J.  short  time  only> 

thought,  make  a  and  it  may  be  af¬ 

fine  contrast  against  the  bright  scarlet  fected  by  prolonged  sub-zero  Yveather. 
poppies.  But  this  year  these  tulips  had  This  rose  is,  we  think,  of  Swiss  origin; 
fallen  before  the  poppies  opened ;  where-  it  is  named  in  honor  of  a  Swiss  poet, 
as  the  pink  Clara  Butt  tulips  formerly  We  are  told  that  its  parents  were  a 
occupying  the  same  place,  always  man-  cross  between  Due  de  Rohan,  Hybrid  Ite- 
aged  to  compete  disharmoniously  with  montant,  •  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing 
Olympia ;  Zwanenberg  has  been  an  es-  Tea,  which  was  in  turn  crossed  with 
pecially  good  late  tulip  with  us ;  the  con-  Rosa  rugosa  germanica.  Due  de  Rohan 
trast  of  the  black  anthers  against  the  has  bright  red  flowers,  Gloire  de  Dijon 
white  petals  always  invites  admiration,  soft  yellow,  and  the  Rugosas  purplish, 
The  poppy  Olympia  has  flowers  four  rose  or  white;  all  very  different  from 
inches  across,  commonly  described  as  the  silvery  pink  of  their  descendant, 
scarlet,  but  more  accurately  flame  color  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer  began  to  bloom 
with  glints  of  salmon.  It  is  a  most  per-  May  16;  after  the  main  hurst  of  bloom 
sistent  grower,  and  will  walk  all  through  scattering  flowers  are  produced  through- 
a  flower  bed  if  not  restrained.  It  is  al-  out  the  season.  Because  of  its  robust 
ways  listed  as  an  Oriental  poppy,  but  is  habit  this  is  not  a  variety  suitable  to 
distinct  from  this  class  in  the  character  plant  in  the  rose  bed,  but  it  is  admirable 
of  its  running  roots.  Its  origin  seems  to  hi  a  shrubbery,  as  a  single  specimen,  or 
be  something  of  a  mystery  ;  apparently,  in  a  hedge.  Rugosa  roses,  both  the  type  and 
like  Topsy,  it  “just  growed.”  When  we  hybrids,  are  frequently  used  for  hedges, 
first  planted  the  roots  they  were  very.  The  Struggling  Valerian. — We  have 
slow  to  take  hold,  and  seemed  to  re-  not  grown  valerian  or  garden  heliotrope 
quire  a  lot  of  encouragement;  now  the  for  many  years,  but  seeing  a  mass  of  this 
wandering  roots  even  make  growth  fragrant  flower  in  a  friend’s  garden  last 
through  the  chunks  of  a  stone  walk,  year  we  set  a  single  plant  this  Spring. 
These  poppies  prefer  a  deep  rich  loam,  We  had  forgotten,  however,  that  this 
but  we  have  a  clump  in  a  rather  dry  plant  has  as  great  a  fascination  for  many 
sandy  location  that  does  well  with  a  cats  as  the  common  catnip,  and  just 
little  encouragement  in  the  way  of  extra  when  we  were  congratulating  ourselves 
fertility  and  water  during  dry  spells.  The  because  the  plant  had  taken  hold  so  well, 
proper  time  to  transplant  garden  or  field-  some  wandering  tabby  came  along,  nipped 
grown  Oriental  poppies  is  about  the  end  off  the  main  shoot,  and  rolled  the  rest  of 
of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  when  it  flat  in  the  earth.  We  did  our  best 
the  old  foliage  dies  down ;  after  this  the  for  the  remainder  of  the  plant,  straight- 
new  leaves  grow,  and  it  is  the  interval  ening  it  up  and  working  the  earth  around 
between  growth  that  is  most  favorable  it,  but  a  few  nights  later  the  rest  of  the 
for  moving.  The  nurserymen  supply  shoots  were  destroyed  in  the  same  way. 
strong  pot-grown  plants  that  may  be  set  We  hope  the  root  survives;  we  have 
out  in  early  Spring  or  Fall.  The  origi-  built  a  rockery  fortress  around  it,  and 
nal  type  of  the  Oriental  poppy,  Papaver  if  it  grows  a  new  top  will  protect  it  with 
orientale,  grows  wild  from  the  Mediter-  wire  netting  until  it  is  big  enough  to 
ranean  region  to  Persia,  producing  huge  defy  further  assaults.  We  sometimes 
cup-shaped  single  blooms  of  crimson  see  fine  plants  of  the  common  valerian, 
scarlet,  with  large  black  blotches  at  the  Valeriana  officinalis,  in  old  farm  gar- 
base  of  the  petals.  There  is  a  wide  dens,  where  it  is  usually  known  as  hardy 
range  of  color  in  the  garden  varieties,  garden  heliotrope.  It  is  especially  happy 
varying  from  white  to  maroon,  and  in-  in  limestone  districts,  and  is  sometimes 
eluding  many  shades  of  pink.  Perry’s  planted  in  the  chinks  of  old  walls,  where 
White  is  satiny  white  with  a  maroon  it  gives  a  beautiful  effect.  Valeriana 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal ;  Mrs.  eoccinea  has  charming  old  rose  flowers. 
Perry  apricot  shaded  with  orange,  one  of  All  the  valerians  like  an  open  sunny 
the  finest;  Wurtembergia  rosy  red,  \Tery  situation;  they  do  well  in  a  dry  sandy 
large ;  May  Sadler,  salmon  pink  marked  border,  or  on  a  sunny  slope  or  bank, 
with  black  ;  Beauty  of  Livermore,  deep  e.  t.  royle. 
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Jersey  Cattle  Club  Meets 

The  70th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  held  in  New 
York,  June  3. 

Perry  B.  Gaines  of  Carrollton,  Ivy., 
was  reelected  president.  E.  S.  Brigham 
of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  was  named  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  the  meeting  of  the  new  board  of 
directors  held  immediately  after  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  members. 

President  Gaines  owns  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Jersey  herds  of  this  country,  at 
his  Riverview  Farm.  lie  also  keeps 
Southdown  sheep,  is  a  director  of  the 
American  Southdown  Association  and  of 
the  Kentucky  Purebred  Live  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Brigham  is  a  former  Vermont 
Congressman,  and  is  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Montpelier, 
Vt.  His  herd  of  almost  100  cows,  38  of 
which  were  first-calf  heifers,  has  made 
one  of  the  outstanding  records  of  the 
breed  for  herds  of  such  size  by  averaging 
385.68  pounds  butterfat,  7,617  pounds 
of  milk  for  a  year’s  Herd  Improvement 
Registry  test  made  at  Brigham  Farm, 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Dr.  O.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  meeting. 

Supplementing  the  annual  meeting 
was  the  Spring  show  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  at  Far  Hills.  Senior  and  grand 
championships  went  to  J.  G.  Spackman’s 
Hill  Farm  herd  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  with 
La  Robeline  Design  Belle  which  won  the 
blue  ribbon  in  the  class  for  cows  four 
years  and  over.  Erdenheim  Farms, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  owned  by 
George  D.  Widener,  took  the  junior 
championship  for  cows  with  the  heifer 
calf  Erdenheim  Queen.  Hamilton  Farm, 
Gladstone,  N.  J.,  won  the  silver  loving 
cup  donated  by  W.  V.  Griffin,  Peapaek, 
N.  J.,  for  winning  cow  in  the  production 
class  with  Raleigh  May  Flower  Diantha’s 
record.  This  is  the  second  time  Hamil¬ 
ton  Farm  has  won  this  honor.  The  blue 
ribbon  for  first  prize  calf  herd  was  also 
won  by  Hamilton  Farm. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  16. — Annual  Meeting  Dairymen’s 
League,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

June  16-22. — National  4-H  Club  Camp, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

June  21-24.  —  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Summer  Council,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  28- July  1. — American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Assn.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

July  16-17.  —  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  18-21. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  28.  —  Poultry  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster. 

Aug.  24-26. — Ilartland  Fair;  W.  R. 
Jordan,  manager,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Aug.  29  -  Sept.  10.— N.  Y.  State  Fair, 
Syracuse. 

Sept.  13-17. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  White  Plains. 
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Horticultural  Questions 

=  By  H.  B.  Tukey  =  === 

SETTING  A  SMALL  ORCHARD  PRUNING  YOUNG  PEACH  TREES 


I  want  to  buy  and  set  out  some  young 
fruit  trees  and  should  like  some  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  best  time  of  year  to  set 
trees,  correct  distance  apart,  and  the 
right  kind  for  pollination.  H.  c.  M. 

Following  the  severe  Winter  of  a  few 
years  ago  •  there  was  a  definite  swing 
away  from  Fall  planting,  but  now  that 
the  severity  of  that  Winter  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  forgotten,  there  is  a  swing  in 
the  other  direction,  namely,  toward  Fall 
planting.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
trees  which  are  Fall  planted  take  hold 
much  better  and  make  a  much  finer 
growth  the  first  year.  Accordingly,  if 
one  can  stand  the  loss  of  a  few  trees 
that  might  occur  during  a  severe  Win¬ 
ter,  Fall  planting  is  preferable.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  is  in  a  section  where 
severe  Winter  cold  is  a  problem,  or  if  he 
is  planting  a  large  acreage  and  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  chance  on  losing  the 
trees,  he  would  best  stay  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  recommendation  of  Spring  planting. 
Personally,  the  writer  would  Fall  plant 
around  the  home  or  in  a  small  garden, 
has  done  so  for  years,  and  finds  the  re¬ 
sults  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Planting  distances  will  vary  not  only 
with  the  class  of  fruit  but  with  the  va¬ 
riety.  Apples  are  set  30  by  30,  40  by  40, 
and  even  50  by  50.  The  closer  distance 
would  be  suitable  for  Rome,  which  is  a 
small  growing  tree,  but  quite  unsuitable 
for  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy.  Pears 
are  set  20  to  30  feet  apart.  Peaches  are 
set  20  feet  apart.  Sour  cherries  are  set 
18  to  20  feet  apart,  and  sweet  cherries 
25  feet  apart  for  such  varieties  as  lack 
Tartarian,  and  30  to  40  feet  apart  for 
vigorous  growers  like  Schmidt.  Plums 
are  set  18  to  20  feet  apart. 

As  for  pollination,  it  is  a  general  rule 
and  a  good  one,  to  have  more  than  one 
variety  in  the  planting  for  all  fruits  ex¬ 
cept  the  sour  cherry  and  the  peach,  both 
of  which  are  generally  self-fruitful.  Even 
with  the  peach  there  is  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule — Mikado  and  .T.  H. 
Hale  are  self-sterile  and  require  a  pollen- 
izing  variety.  The  sweet  cherry,  most 
plums,  most  pears,  and  most  apples  either 
require  or  else  are  benefited  by  a  pol- 
lenizer.  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Grav- 
enstein  and  Tompkins  King  are  poor 
pollenizers.  Delicious  is  one  of  the  best. 
Bartlett  and  Seckel  do  not  work  well 
together,  requiring  a  third  variety  as  a 
pollenizer.  If  you  desire  information  on 
some  particular  combination,  it  can  be 
supplied  upon  request. 


PEAR  TREE  FAILS  TO  BEAR 

I  have  a  pear  tree  which  is  four  to  five 
year  of  age  but  does  not  bear  fruit.  The 
last  two  years  it  has  been  full  of  blos¬ 
soms  but  they  fall  off.  t.  s. 

The  pear  requires  cross-pollination, 
that  is,  it  requires  pollen  from  some 
other  variety  in  order  to  set  fruit.  A 
Bartlett  tree  all  by  itself  or  a  solid  block 
of  Bartlett  trees  will  seldom  set  fruit, 
even  though  they  bloom  full.  Conflicting 
reports  are  commonly  reported  wherein  a 
seemingly  solid  block  of  isolated  trees 
do  fruit.  A  critical  examination  will 
invariably  reveal  that  there  is  another 
pear  tree  “back  of  the  barn,”  “the  other 
side  of  the  neighbor’s  house,”  or  that  the 
solid  block  of  Bartletts  has  by  mistake 
an  odd  tree  of  some  other  variety. 

Generally  speaking,  any  variety  of 
pear  will  cross  fertilize  another,  with 
the  exception  of  Seckel  which  does  not 
work  well  with  Bartlett.  Try  securing  a 
spray  of  bloom  from  some  other  variety 
of  pear  and  dust  it  around  over  the  tree 
when  the  blossoms  are  out. 

Another  thing  you  must  remember  is 
that  a  four  or  five-year-old  pear  tree  is 
not  yet  in  full  production,  that  is,  it  is 
still  in  the  “growing  stage”  and  has  not 
yet  settled  down  to  bearing.  In  another 
year  or  two  it  may  set  fruit  and  produce 
a  crop. 


DYING  FRUIT  TREES 

I  have  a  number  of  young  fruit  trees 
on  my  farm,  some  of  which  are  dying. 
The  leaves  gradually  die  out  until  the 
whole  tree  is  dead.  B.  K. 

The  description  you  have  given  fits  a 
description  of  winter  injury,  general 
weakness  of  the  tree  and  attendant  trou¬ 
bles.  Trees  which  were  injured  by  the 
severe  cold  of  1933-34  are  still  going  out 
year  after  year  in  just  the  manner  which 
you  describe.  Apparently,  adverse  con¬ 
ditions  have  produced  “premature  old 
age”  in  the  trees  and  shortened  the  life. 
Following  winter  injury,  borers  often  en¬ 
ter,  plant  diseases  are  more  severe,  and 
the  generally  weakened  condition  results 
in  trees  falling  prey  to  any  adversity 
that  comes  along. 


I  planted  some  peach  trees  just  as  they 
were  shipped  to  me.  Now  I  am  told  that 
I  should  have  cut  off  all  the  branches, 
leaving  just  the  main  trunk  or  whip. 
Then  I  was  told  that  I  should  have 
broken  off  all  the  sprouts  as  they  started, 
excepting  the  ones  I  wanted  for  branches. 

Catskill,  N.  Y.  e.  a.  w. 

There  are  a  number  of  growers  who 
would  back  you  up  vigorously  in  the 
method  you  have  used,  namely,  doing 
little  pruning  and  letting  the  trees  grow. 
There  are  others  who  are  just  as  certain 
the  trees  should  be  pruned  to  whips.  It 
is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  how  you  desire  to  shape  the 
tree. 

Nevertheless,  the  common  practice  is  to 
prune  the  peach  to  a  whip  or  else  to 
leave  just  a  few,  say  two  or  three  vigor¬ 
ous  laterals.  The  tree  is  headed  at  about 
two  feet,  the  center  kept  cut  out  and 
the  tree  grown  as  an  open  center  or  vase¬ 
shaped  specimen.  Recently,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  do  less  pruning,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  leave  young  wood  in  the 
center  of  the  tree.  The  idea  is  that  the 
tree  depends  upon  the  manufacturing 
ability  of  the  foliage  for  its  growth  and 
fruiting,  and  that  leaving  some  of  this 
wood  in  the  center  of  the  tree  will  bring 
it  into  earlier  fruiting. 

In  the  South  some  growers  have  re¬ 
cently  favored  a  central  leader  in  a  peach 
tree,  such  as  apple-growers  prefer,  but 
the  idea  has  not  met  with  very  wide 
acceptance. 


TREE  CRICKETS  ATTACKING 
RASPBERRIES 

I  am  sending  a  cutting  from  a  red 
raspberry  bush.  Gan  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  trouble,  some  bushes  must  be  cut 
out  entirely,  while  others  are  only  slight¬ 
ly  injured.  W.  H. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

The  section  of  raspberry  cane  showed 
the  characteristic  egg-laying  punctures 
of  one  of  the  tree  crickets.  The  eggs  are 
laid  side  by  side  down  the  length  of  the 
shoot  for  several  inches  so  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  is*  that  of  a  slit  or  cut 
in  the  twig.  When  the  eggs  hatch  the 
canes  are  often  broken  and  split  with 
resulting  drying  out  and  death.  Gen¬ 
erally,  this  pest  thrives  where  Alfalfa  or 
White  sweet  clover  is  grown  near  the 
plantation.  If  the  plantation  is  kept 
clean,  it  will  help,  or  if  you  mow  the  Al¬ 
falfa  frequently,  so  as  to  keep  down  the 
infestation.  Collect  canes  containing 
the  groups  of  eggs,  and  destroy  them. 


FERTILIZING  FRUIT  TREES 
IN  SOD 

I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  special 
fertilizer  which  can  be  used  on  15-year- 
old  apple  trees  which  are  making  very 
slow  growth  due  to  the  ground  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  sod.  Is  there  a  fertilizer  which 
will  penetrate  the  sod  so  as  to  reach  the 
roots.  A.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

The  use  of  fertilizer  is  almost  neces¬ 
sary  for  fruit  trees  in  sod  and  you  are 
right  in  thinking  about  it.  However, 
there  is  no  fertilizer  which  will  by  itself 
penetrate  the  sod  and  reach  the  roots, 
unless  you  put  on  such  a  concentrated 
amount  that  it  kills  the  grass.  Fifteen 
or  20  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  am¬ 
monium  sulphate  applied  broadcast  will 
result  in  a  marked  response  by  the  tree, 
but  it  will  kill  the  grass  and  leave  an  un¬ 
sightly  brown  appearance. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  method  which 
you  can  use  and  which  the  writer  has 
used  for  apple  trees  growing  on  the  lawn, 
namely,  taking  a  crowbar  when  the 
ground  is  soft  and  driving  it  in  12  to  15 
inches,  then  with  a  tablespoon  or  a  meas¬ 
uring  cup,  pour  a  half  cup  or  a  cup  of 
commercial  fertilizer  down  the  hole  and 
plug  it  up  with  soil.  Make  a  number  of 
these  holes  around  the  tree  under  the 
drip  of  the  branches  so  as  to  give  the 
tree  about  10  or  15  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  ammonium  sulphate.  The  only 
disadvantage,  so  far  as  the  appearance 
of  the  lawn  is  concerned,  is  that  the  grass 
will  grow  darker  in  color  and  longer  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  fertilized  spots. 


Kitchen  Coal  Bin 

I  want  to  build  a  coal  bin  and  would 
like  it  along  the  kitchen  wall  with  an 
opening  into  the  kitchen  to  get  the  coal. 
I  am  70  and  want  things  handy.  Can 
any  reader  offer  suggestions?  I  am  told 
that  this  has  been  done  in  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey.  s.  S.  a 


In  your  busy  seasons 

LET  THE  TELEPHONE  BE 
YOUR  ERRAND  BOY 


Use  the  telephone  to  save  trips  to  town  and  to  arrange 
for  exchanging  work  with  your  neighbors.  To  keep 
in  touch  with  the  markets  and  informed  on  business 
and  social  activities  in  your  community.  Go  "there 
and  back”  by  telephone  whenever  you  can  —  you 
will  sacrifice  less  time  to  other  duties  when 
you’re  badly  needed  in  the  fields. 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
lorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock 
they  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
300.000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  bi®  sales 
frequently  result  from  them.  s 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a -special 
low  rate  of  60  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to —  " 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


A  Triple-  Treat  Job 

for  Owner  and  Livestock 

A  3-silo  job  is  “TOTS”  for  efficiency,  pro- 
, 1,0,1  1,u?  Profit-.  One  unit  each  for  corn, 
molasses  hay  ensilage  and  carry  -  over  or 
surplus  storage.  Field  curing  means  *4  crop 
loss.  In  legume  crops.  %  the  protein— the 
rub  milk  and  quality  meat  producing 
~ls  Oie  leaves.  SAVE  IT!  With 
a  Marietta  Built-to-Endure  Silo  installation 
whether  1-2-3  or  more  units.  Savings  over 
. 'va‘jOJul  methods  will  soon  pay  for  it 
Write  TODAY  for  complete  new  catalog! 

marietta  concrete  corp. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO.  Branch  Plank  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE  ON  POST  CARD  -  MAIL  TODAY 

I  Marietta  Concrete  Corp., 

I  Marietta,  Ohio. 

I’m  interested  in  NEW  SILO  for  Corn _ 

Hay. . .  Ensilage. . . .  for  greater  feeding  econ-  f 
omy  and  profits. 

Name  . 

•  Address  . 

I_  H 
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A  Tornado  Experience 

As  to  the  Southeast  Missouri  tornado, 
all  day  and  night  of  March  29,  we  had 
heavy  southwest  winds  and  most  of  the 
time  very  heavy  rain.  On  March  30  at 
6  A.  M.  along  came  a  little  twister  while 
we  were  eating  breakfast  and  ripped  off 
one-fourth  of  the  cypress  shingles  on  my 
old  barn.  Then  more  heavy  wind  and 
rain.  About  6  P.  M.  the  clouds  were 
somewhat  broken  and  in  three  strata, 
each  going  in  a  different  direction.  Some 
of  the  oldtimers  in  Butler  County,  Mo., 
told  me  it  looked  like  tornado  weather. 

We  ate  supper  and  I  took  my  shoes 
off  and  lay  down  until  around  7  P.  M. 
to  rest.  At  that  time  wind  was  howling 
again  and  I  got  up,  put  shoes  and  rub¬ 
bers  on  and  went  outdoors.  I  did  not 
like  the  prospect  as  the  lightning  was 
terrific.  It  showed  the  clouds  tumbling 
in  all  directions.  I  went  in  and  had  my 
wife  and  daughter  (16)  put  on  rubber 
boots,  raincoats  and  their  hats.  Again 
I  went  out  and  to  the  southwest  I  eould 
see  an  intense  display  of  lightning  all  in 
one  large  place  and  zig-zagging  in  every 


Roger  Cook  and  His  Pal,  Parish, 
Osivego  County,  N.  Y. 

direction.  I  knew  a  tornado  was  coming, 
though  I  never  before  saw  one. 

I  went  back  into  the  house,  got  my 
flashlight,  locked  south  door,  put  out  all 
lights  and  the  three  of  us  went  out  the 
north  door.  By  this  time  we  could  hear 
the  roar  and  we  went  out  to  the  wTest  of 
the  buildings.  As  we  got  there,  the  fun¬ 
nel  was  coming  over  the  levee  one-half 
mile  away.  I  felt  an  east  wind  and  took 
the  women  to  east  of  the  building  and 
we  lay  down  in  a  mud  hole,  some  18 
inches  deep,  just  mud  in  the  bottom. 

From  time  to  time  we  heard  the  roar 
until  it  was  upon  us.  It  lasted  per¬ 
haps  90  seconds,  although  my  wife  said 
it  was  15  minutes.  By  lightning  we 
could  see  that  black  funnel  from  ground 
to  sky  and  boards,  etc.,  began  to  sail  by 
us  but  did  not  drop  to  the  ground — an 
awful  sound  of  rushing  wind  and  a  crack¬ 
ing  above  which  sounded  like  a  thou¬ 
sand  guns.  A  little  later  I  found  that 
the  cracking  noise  was  my  barn  which 
was  picked  up,  carried  50  feet,  turned 
bottom  up  and  blown  apart.  The  roof 
lay  flat,  bottom  up  and  one  end  lay  in  a 
different  direction  .  When  we  got  in  the 
house  all  the  wallboard  was  loosened,  not 
down,  but  nailheads  pulled  through  and 
board  ruined.  Dust  everywhere.  The 
tornado  path  was  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide  and  everything  devastated  in  its 
path.  C.  L.  s. 


Reduction  of  Iron  Waste 

I  am  cleaning  several  dumps  on  my 
farm.  They  are  largely  comprised  of  car 
fenders,  springs,  etc.  There  is  an  old  ex¬ 
cavation  handy  with  about  four  to  five 
feet  of  water  standing  in  it,  and  I  am 
filling  the  excavation,  and  when  this  is 
done,  will  pull  in  the  surplus  excavated 
dirt  piled  nearby.  Is  there  anything  I 
could  add  to  the  water  to  hasten  oxida¬ 
tion  and  disintegration  of  the  metal  junk? 
None  of  its  has  commercial  value,  but 
I  want  to  reduce  it  as  much  as  possible 
before  I  fill  in  with  dirt.  B.  L. 


National  4-H  Club  Camp 

The  fortunate  degelates  from  4-H  clubs 
all  over  the  country  who  are  attending 
the  National  Camp  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  June  16  to  23.,  have  arrived  by 
now.  Each  one  of  them  may  well  feel 
a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  work  which 
brought  this  honor,  for  the  competition 
for  quality  in  each  4-H  project  is  growing 
keener  each  year  as  more  and  more  boys 
and  girls  take  part.  Congratulations! 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


The  rabbit  and  the  turtle  ran  a  race, 
so  went  the  story  in  the  old  reader  we 
had  in  school.  I  thought  it  then  a  very 
simple  little  story,  but  now  I  see  it  was 
packed  with  wisdom.  And  there  was 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  story  of  the  berry¬ 
picking  gang,  with  the  boys  running 
from  bush  to  bush,  seeking  better  ber¬ 
ries,  while  one  boy  just  plodded  along, 
staying  with  a  bush  until  all  its  berries 
were  picked,  and  he  got  his  pail  full 
while  the  others  had  only  a  few.  That, 
too,  seemed  a  simple  tale  but  now  I  see  it, 
too,  was  packed  with  common  sense.  Old- 
timers  often  say  of  a  person  who  is  al- 
Avays  in  a  desperate  hurry,  “He  must 
have  bee  in  his  clothes.”  We  have  seen 
many  a  person,  Avomen  as  well  as  men, 
Avho  acted  that  way,  fairly  running  from 
one  task  to  another  and  never  getting 
their  work  done.  And  Ave  liaA7e  seen 
plodders  Avho  yet  had  their  work  Avell  in 
hand.  With  Spring  work  held  back  by 
unseasonable  Aveather,  there  is  always  the 
temptation  to  rush  for  there  is  so  much 
to  do,  so  many  things  to  do  all  at  once 
and  yet — Avell,  the  turtle  won  the  race 
you  remember. 

Long  ago  I  told  yoii  about  a  Mont¬ 
morency  cherry  tree  which  ripened  its 
fruits  on  one  side  of  the  tree  over  a  week 
ahead  of  the  cherries  on  the  other  side. 
Well  a  famous  plant  scientist  read  that 
tale,  came  to  see  and  returned  each  year. 
He  cut  buds  and  took  them  to  the  nur¬ 
sery  Avith  Avhich  he  was  connected.  Those 
budded  trees  Avere  set  and  sure  enough 
produced  cherries  earlier  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  strain.  Then  he  came  to  have  my 
tree  patented,  so  noAV  that  nursery  is  put¬ 
ting  out  patented,  early  Montmorency 
trees  under  the  name  “Reber’s  Strain.” 
They  sent  me  10  trees  as  a  gift  this 
Spring,  extra  large  and  vigorous  trees 
which  I  have  set  out. 

The  queer  part  of  this  tale  is  that  I 
had  hoped  at  one  time  to  make,  a  great 
name  for  myself  as  an  historian.  My  am¬ 
bition  was  to  be  a  college  professor  of 
history  and  Avrite  books.  The  old  loA7e 
for  the  land  which  characterized  my 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  forbears  intervened 
and  I  find  myself  a  farmer  Avith  my  name 
attached  to  cherry  trees.  Who  dare  say 
that  the  better  cherry  is  not  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  musty  tomes  of  history 
I  hoped  to  write?  But  being  a  farmer 
has  not  deadened  my  love  for  history, 
only  it  takes  a  different  turn.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  live,  your  community  is 
full  of  absorbing  historical  lore,  tales  of 
the  pioneers,  of  how  they  conquered  the 
Avilderness,  hunting  tales,  humorous  tales, 
family  histories  which  throw  much  light 
upon  present-day  folks  and  digging  all 
this  out  is  an  interesting  hobby. 

The  files  of  old  neAvspapers,  old  diaries, 
old  account  books,  old  people  who  love  to 
talk  about  their  young  days,  all  these  are 
sources  found  everywhere  to  make  his¬ 
tory  an  easy  study.  I  hesitate  to  bring 
in  the  sordid  side  of  money  but  it  is  a 


fact  that  you  may  cash  in  on  your 
knowledge  and  cash  these  days  is  mighty 
welcome.  Newspapers  often  get  out  spe¬ 
cial  editions  and  Avelcome  copy  about 
local  folks  and  events  of  the  long  ago, 
especially  if  members  of  pioneer  families 
still  live  in  the  community.  In  addition 
you  Avill  find  yoiir  oavh  life  enriched  by 
studying  the  lh-es  of  others.  Have  you 
read  those  fine  classics,  HaAvthorne’s 
“Great  Stone  Face,”  and  Whittier’s 
“Snowbound?”  Well  just  ask  yourself 
where  the  authors  got  those  stories.  Long- 
felloAv’s  “Hiawatha”  Avas  not  a  figment 
of  the  poet’s  imagination,  for  Hiawatha 
really  lived  and  I  have  Avritten  the  his¬ 
tory  of  an  Ottawa  Indian  city  in  which 
an  Tmcle  of  Hiawatha  Avas  chief  and 
Avhich  the  young  hero  of  LongfelloAv’s 
tale  often  visited  to  play  with  his  cous¬ 
ins.  Then  there  is  the  old  legend  of 
buried  treasure,  a  story  associated  Avith 
every  community  and  ahvays  interesting 
to  moderns.  An  instance  of  Iioav  such  a 
tale  may  interest  moderns  is  this  one  : 

Years  ago  I  Avrote  a  long  story  of  river 
traffic  in  the  old  days,  before  railroads 
and  autos  made  river  traffic  decline.  The 
story  was  run  in  a  special  edition  of  a 
local  newspaper.  In  that  story  I  told  of 
a  river  steamer  loaded  with  300  barrels 
of  whiskey  and  brandy  from  an  up-river 
distillery,  a  steamer  which  Avas  ripped 
open  by  a  snag  and  sank  to  the  bottom. 
Whiskey  was  cheap  in  those  days  so  no 
one  bothered  to  salvage  the  load.  Well, 
that  story  traveled  and  three  times,  the 
latest  just  last  month,  men  have  come 
from  afar  to  explore  the  riverbed  in  hopes 
of  locating  that  load  of  whiskey.  I  know, 
too,  about  where  tAvo  bags,  of  gold  lie 
buried.  This  is  really  tAvo  different 
stories  and  two  locations,  and  I  have 
written  about  those  bags  of  gold  and 
later  discovered  that  men  had  dug  at 
the  location  trying  to  locate  the  gold.  I 
have  written  wondrous  hunting  tales, 
told  me  by  old-timers,  generally  so  ex¬ 
aggerated  that  they  were  absurd,  tales 
too,  of  strange  happenings,  ghost  stories, 
hqunted  houses.  Is  there  one  community 
which  does  not  have  at  least  one  haunted 
house?  I  know  of  dozens. 

All  this  came  to  mind  in  a  period  of 
enforced  idleness  caused  by  a  great  ex¬ 
cess  of  moisture  which  made  fields  pools 
of  water  or  knee-deep  in  soft  mud.  There 
are  many  such  periods  during  the  year, 
prolonged  rains,  days  of  unendurable 
heat,  days  of  raging  blizzards  and  one 
may  spend  such  days  reading  trash, 
sleeping,  growling  about  the  weather  or 
just  existing  in  idleness  or  one  may 
utilize  such  time  in  digging  up  these  in¬ 
teresting  tales.  With  a  little  practice, 
you  may  easily  learn  to  write  them  and 
your  local  editor  will  welcome  them.  I 
offer  the  suggestion  as  another  of  my 
plans  for  lifting  the  nose  out  of  the  fur¬ 
row.  E.  B.  BEBER. 

Berrien  Coiinty,  Mich. 


Courtesy  P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Aaron  Vreeland,  nine-year-old  Seneca  County  lad,  residing  at  Fayette,  doesn’t  mind 
mowing  the  lawn.  In  fact  he  likes  it,  for  Aaron  hitches  up  “Nancy,”  three-year-old 
goat,  to  the  lawnmower  and  everything  woirks  well.  “Nancy”  is  a  well-bred  animal 
and  obeys  orders  readily  from  the  youngster. 


June  18,  1938 

A  Talk  About  Cacti 

No  plant  can  surpass  the  cactus  for 
beautiful  flowers.  Many  are  large  and 
imposing  when  seen  at  their  best,  which  is 
in  their  native  habitat.  The  small  speci¬ 
mens  of  pot  size,  which  are  all  many  of 
us  will  ever  see,  give  only  a  faint  idea  of 
'  what  the  large  varieties  may  become. 

YelloAV  appears  to  be  the  predominat¬ 
ing  color  among  cacti  but  the  chollas 
sIioav  pink  and  purple,  and  there  are 
Avhites,  reds  and  pinks  among  other  va¬ 
rieties.  The  large  types  bloom  rarely  in 
a  pot,  perhaps  because  the  plant  must  be 
quite  old  to  present  bloom.  One  is  quite 
likely  to  throw  aAvay  an  old  unshapely 
plant,  keeping  only  a  cutting  and  so  lose 
all  chance  of  enjoying  its  bloom. 

There  are  many  cacti  which  will  bloom 
in  pots  for  our  enjoyment  if  given  proper 
care  and  will  bloom  when  young.  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  cacti  family,  their  sturdy  na¬ 
tures,  their  ability  to  protect  themselves 
and  punish  offenders,  their  tenacity  to 
life  under  adverse  conditions,  and  their 
persistent  methods  of  propagation.  Many 
form  seed  which  grow  rather  readily  and 
nearly  all  will  form  roots  on  cuttings  if 
given  the  proper  soil  and  time.  It  re¬ 
quires  some  time  in  many  cases.  The 
so-called  cobs  and  cushions  are  not  easily 
rooted,  but  opuntras  and  chollas  root 
readily.  Chollas  especially  are  easy  to 
propagate  as  many  have  short  fat  joints.  ' 
These  joints  separate  from  the  parent 
plant  at  the  least  touch  and  roots  will 
form  from  any  part  contacting  the 
ground.  In  this  manner  many  new  colo¬ 
nies  are  found  as  their  hooked  spines  at¬ 
tach  themselves  readily  to  the  clothing  or 
even  to  the  fur  or  wool  of  a  passing  ani¬ 
mal,  later  to  become  dislodged  and  fall 
to  the  ground,  perhaps  miles  from  their 
original  home,  where  they  start  imme¬ 
diately  to  form  a  new  colony.. 

In  the  house  they  are  very  adaptable. 
They  enjoy  sunshine  and  Avarmth  yet  will 
not  sulk  and  die  if  set  aside  or  even  re¬ 
moved  to  the  attic.  Many  will  even 
stand  a  little  freezing.  I  am  referring 
here  to  the  sorts  usually  kept  inside  be¬ 
cause  there  are  kinds  that  Avill  endure 
the  out-door  cold  even  in  our  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  climate.  In  Spring  those  are 
usually  ready  to  bloom,  perhaps  all  the 
better  because  of  their  rest  and  such 
blooms — they  are  truly  gorgeous  on  some 
varieties. 

If  one  objects  to  cacti  because  of  thorns 
there  are  many  unarmed  sorts.  Candi- 
cans  and  cobs  have  a  beautifiul  close 
lying  network  over  the  whole  plant, 
through  which  the  buds  push  their  way, 
and  one  wonders  hoAV.  The  commonly 
called  rat-tail  has  a  pretty  red  bloom  and 
is  not  spiney.  The  snake  has  a  large 
white  night-opening  bloom  which  will 
scent  the  room  like  a  hyacinth  in  bloom. 
Echimopas  are  lovely  and  usually  dwarf. 

Our  grandmother’s  family,  the  crab, 
has  neAV  varieties  iioav.  There  is  beside 
the  Christmas,  also  the  Easter  blooming, 
and  the  one  that  blooms  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  ;  this  last  is  a  pretty  salmon  color. 

Speaking  of  spineless,  the  well-known 
knife-blade,  or  phyllo  cactus  sorts,  are 
fine ;  also  the  three  or  four  angled  kinds. 
The  three  angled  heliocereus  superba  in 
my  possession  gave  six-inch  blooms  of 
beautiful  iridescent  red  lily-like  blooms 
Avith  a  double  roAV  of  petals  and  a  long, 
thick  cluster  of  glistening  white  stamens 
tipped  Avith  orange  pollen.  Phollo  cactus 
ackermain  was  much  the  same  except  the 
bloom  was  not  quite  so  large.  Empress  is 
a  delicate  pink.  I  have  none  of  the 
Avhite  sorts  but  they  are  said  to  be  very 
beautiful.  These  plants  require  no  spe¬ 
cial  care  and  bloom  readily. 

I  have  seen  many  plants  of  the  wheat 
cactus.  My  mother  owned  one.  This 
plant  is  upright  like  a  little  tree  until  it 
reaches  some  age  when  the  top  becomes 
too  heavy  for  the  slender  stem.  Then  it 
tips  over  and  becomes  a  hanging  basket 
subject.  IIoAvever  it  groAvs  sloAvly  and 
can  be  kept  upright  by  removing  growth. 
The  bloom  is  small  and  white. 

One  sometimes  encounters  freaks 
among  the  cacti.  I  own  a  plant  of  this 
sort.  It  resembles  the  eclimopris,  or 
hedgehog  sort,  except  that  these  plants 
are  dwarf  in  habit,  Avhile  this  plant  is 
18  inches  tall  and  nine  inches  around  the 
top  of  the  column.  The  clusters  of  short 
spines  which  top  the  shallow  ridges  over 
the  central  part  of  the  plant  on  one  side 
each  produced  a  neAV  plant.  As  these 
spine  clusters  are  very  close  together  the 
neAV  plants  are  iioav  very  croAvded,  yet 
not  one  of  the  35  produced  has  fallen  off 
up  to  this  time.  Other  growths  are  at 
the  foot  of  the  column,  about  25.  Some 
are  four  inches  high.  The  plant  is  from 
seed,  is  six  years  old  and  has  never 
budded,  which  is  odd,  considering  that  a 
small  growth  given  to  a  friend  budded  at 
once.  IIoAvever  the  bud  failed  to  open,  so 
the  color  is  not  known.  m.  c. 
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News  from  the  Ayrshire  Front 


Knight  Elected  President 

Robert  L.  Knight  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  at  the 
63rd  annual  meeting  of  that  organization 
recently  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr. 
Knight  has  been  a  breeder  of  Ayrshires 
for  the  past  22  years,  and  has  exhibited 
grand  champions  at  leading  fairs,  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  National  Dairy  Show  and 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  extensive  farms  at  Hope.  R. 

I. ,  he  also  owns  the  Green  Mountain 
Stock  Farm  at  Randolph.  Vt.,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  dairy  farms  in  New 
England,  where  'he  breeds  Ayrshire  cat¬ 
tle  and  Morgan  horses. 

Other  officers  elected  were  :  Vice-presi¬ 
dents  —  James  S.  Dennis,  Bennington, 
Vt. ;  E.  W.  Van  Tassell,  Wenatchee, 
Wash. ;  Earl  H.  Voeller,  Grove  City, 
Ohio ;  Maurice  Benson,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Directors  for  three  years — Hugh  J.  Chis¬ 
holm,  New  York  City ;  W.  T.  Tonner, 
Torresdale,  Pa. ;  James  Cochrane,  Bath, 
N.  Y. ;  A.  H.  Sagendorph.  Spencer, 
Mass. ;  Robert  Hacker,  Brillion,  Wis. ; 
Lyle  Arnold,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Carpenter.  Bridgewater,  Conn. ; 
and  James  E.  Davidson,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

'A  total  of  4,045  members  are  now  en- 
l’olled  in  the  association,  making  it  the 
second  largest  registry  association  in  the 
United  States. 

New  England  Sale 

Forty  head  cleared  the  ring  for  an 
average  of  $195.62  at  the  fourth  annual 
New  England  Ayrshire  Club  Sale.  The 
fact  that  an  average  of  $24  per  head 
over  1937  prices  was  made,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  generally  lower  market  conditions,  is 
indicative  of  the  market  tone. 

From  the  consignment  of  Strathglass 
Farm,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y'.,  came  the  top 
of  the  sale,  Strathglass  Golden  Flapper 
2nd,  a  yearling  bred  heifer,  that  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  nicest  individuals 
offered  at  auction  during  the  current 
season.  At  $350,  this  heifer  went  to  N. 

II.  Smith,  Laconia,  N.  H.  Mr.  Smith 
purchased  six  head  for  a  total  of  $1,585. 
Included  in  his  selections  were  two  Ca¬ 
nadian-bred  cows  at  $300  each,  and  an 
uncalved  heifer  for  $2S5. 

J.  L.  Brady,  vice-president  of  Wau- 
cantuclc  Mills,  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  selected 
six  head  for  a  total  of  $1.4S0.  Two 
heifers  were  included  at  $285  and  $275, 
respectively,  as  well  as  a  six-year-old 
cow  for  $275.  A.  K.  Reid,  Iris  Farm. 
Franconia.  N.  II.,  bought  five  head  for  a 
total  of  $765.  From  Maine  came  Francis 
Mathews,  Berwick,  who  topped  his  pur¬ 
chase  with  a  bred  heifer  at  $215,  and 
paid  $4S0  for  three  other  females. 

D.  A.  Ware,  Abington.  Mass.,  bought 
three  females,  the  tops  of  which  were 
$210  and  $205.  Caleb  II.  Wheeler,  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.,  secured  a  bred  heifer  for 


$275,  while  Wood  Ford  Farm,  Avon, 
Conn.,  paid  $240  for  a  Fillmore  heifer. 
A  cow  consigned  by  W.  E.  Burbank  of 
Vermont  brought  $205  on  the  bid  of  Bar¬ 
ker  Brothers,  Stratham,  N.  H. 

Other  buyers  whose  purchases  totaled 
more  than  $100  were  Harris  Harring¬ 
ton,  West  Danville,  Vt. ;  Dr.  Robert  O. 
Blood,  Concord,  N.  II. ;  Fillmore  Farms, 
Bennington,  Vt. ;  N.  II.  Soldiers’  Home, 
Tilton,  N.  II. ;  and  Ely  Chabot,  Daniel¬ 
son,  Conn. 

$600  for  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf 

With  a  top  price  of  $600  for  an  eight 
months’  old  bull  calf,  and  a  general  aver¬ 
age  of  just  under  $200,  the  sale  of  reg¬ 
istered  Ayrshire  cattle  held  at  Iroquois 
Farm,  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  Y. 
Ayrshire  Federation,  was  considered 
quite  successful. 

The  top  price  of  $600  was  paid  by 
Cornell  University,  represented  by  Dr.  E. 
S.  Harrison,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  the  eight 
months’  old  bull  calf,  Strathglass  Cap¬ 
tain  Barr,  whose  mother,  Barr  Flapper, 
was  won  many  championships,  and  has 
producer  during  her  life  more  than  60 
tons  of  milk  and  well  over  5,000  pounds 
of  fat. 

John  P.  Rinckhoff  of  Ilainesville,  N. 
J.,  was  the  largest  buyer  at  the  sale, 
taking  six  head  for  a  total  of  $1,400.  In¬ 
cluded  in  Mr.  Rinekhoff's  purchases  was 
Strathglass  Douglas  Misbar,  a  four-year- 
old  cow  consigned  by  Strathglass  Farm, 
that  sold  for  $425,  the  top  price  for  fe¬ 
males.  Mr.  Rinckhoff  also  purchased 
Eshott  Mysterious,  Imported,  an  un¬ 
calved  heifer  at  $300. 

From  the  Iroquois  herd  of  F.  Ambrose 
Clark,  came  one  of  the  choicest  females  in 
the  herd,  an  uncalved  two-year-old  heifer 
named  Iroquois  Blue  Pearl,  whose  mother 
has  made  over  100.000  pounds  of  milk 
during  her  life.  This  heifer  was  prompt¬ 
ly  bid  up  to  $270,  for  which  figure  she 
was  purchased  by  A.  II.  Mosle  of  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.  Mr.  Mosle  bought  four  head 
for  a  total  of  $S35. 

H.  II.  Dodge  of  Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  was 
one  of  the  heavier  buyers,  taking  five 
head  for  a  total  of  $9S0.  A  pair  of  cows 
at  $500  made  up  the  tops  of  his  pur¬ 
chases.  Leland  Chamberlain,  formerly  a 
4-H  club  member  of  Netcong,  N.  J., 
bought  four  head  for  a  total  of  $715. 

The  average  by  classes  of  the  cattle 
that  went  through  the  sale  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  10  cows,  $229 ;  2  two-three-vear 
olds.  $190 ;  19  bred  heifers,  .  191.32 ;  8 
open  heifers,  140 ;  3  bulls,  306.8S ;  42 
head  averaged,  $198.69. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments  consisted  of  Lyle  Arnold,  Canan¬ 
daigua  ;  Robert  L.  Squires,  Massena ;  C. 
V.  Musgrave,  Gloversville ;  John  Coch¬ 
rane,  Port  Chester;  and  James  Coch¬ 
rane,  Bath. 


High  Compression  Tractor 
Engines 

A  recent  survey  indicates  an  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  use  of  high  compres¬ 
sion  engines  in  connection  with  farm 
tractors. 

Several  manufacturers  are  now  apply¬ 
ing  this  principle  to  the  tractor  engine 
and  are  offering  tractors  with  high  com¬ 
pression  engines  designed  to  burn  the 
regular  grade  gasoline  or  offering  a  choice 
of  high  compression  or  low  compression 
engines. 

It  is  also  reported  that  many  farmers 
are  changing  their  old  low  compression 
engines  into  the  high  compression  type 
by  means  of  a  change-over.  This  change¬ 
over  involves  little  more  than  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  altitude  pistons,  cold  type  spark 


plugs  and  an  adjustment  of  the  manifold. 
It  can  be  accomplished  at  compartively 
little  expense.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  an  engine  loses  3  percent  of  its 
rated  power  for  every  1,000  feet  of  eleva¬ 
tion  above  sea  level.  To  make  up  for 
this  loss  in  power,  manufacturers  have 
designed  what  is  known  as  high  altitude 
pistons  for  use  in  high  altitude.  It  has 
now  been  found  practical  to  use  these 
high  altitude  pistons  in  cases  where  a 
tractor  is  operated  at  a  normal  elevation 
and  by  this  means  to  increase  the  rated 
power  of  the  tractor.  The  limit  to  which 
it  is  practical  to  raise  compression  in  a 
tractor  is  determined  largely  by  the  type 
of  fuel  used.  Fuel  that  is  not  sufficiently 
high  in  anti-knock  quality  breaks  down 
before  combustion  is  completed  and  re¬ 
sults  in  overheating  the  engine  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  power. 


A.  8.  Fitch,  EUenburg  Depot,  N.  Y.,  does  a  good  job  of  plowing  with  Charm,  four 
years  old,  and  Bill,  his  three-year-old  bull . 


MORE  MATERIAL 
STAYS  ON  WHEN 
YOU  USE  RUTLAND 
ROOF  COATING.  SEE 
'IT  makes  even  4 
A  HANDKERCHIEF 
22/ \  SHED  WATER 


I’M  GOING  TO  ASK 
AT  THE  STORE 
WHAT  KIND  OF 
ROOF  COATING 
REALLY  LASTS 


TELL  BY 
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SOME  TIME  LATER 


RUTLAND  Saves  Money 
Because  More  Material  Stays  on  Your  Roof 


Rutland  No-Tar-In  Roof  Coating  wears  longer 
because  it  isn’t  "loaded”  with  sol¬ 
vent.  More  material  per  galloa 
stays  on  —  forming  a  heavy,  tough 
film  of  asphalt  bound  together  with 
asbestos  fibres.  Contains  no  tar. 

Does  not  crawl,  crack  or  peel. 

Rutland  costs  only  60/  a  gallon 
in  5  gallon  cans.  You  can  Rutland- 


tze  your 


roof  for  only  114/  to  2/  a  sq.  ft.'  Ideal 
for  all  roofs  except  shingles.  Write 
direct  if  your  local  dealer  does  not 

r ■  «  • 

stock  Rutland,  Rutland  Fire  Clay 

* 

Co.,  Rutland,  Vermont.  Also  mak¬ 
ers  of  Rutland  Patching  Plaster, 

f 

Furnace  Cement,  Stove  Lining,  etc 

*  >  -ei  »  1 

P.  S.  For  badly  worn  holes,  aroundl 
flashings,  etc,  — use  Rutland  No,  4 
Plastic  Cement.1' 


s  Do  you 
realize  that  just 
a  small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  loved  ones  and  an 
income  for  your  old  age  ? 


Write  us  today  for  full  information. 


AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open 


STEEL  HANDY  BUILDINGS 

For  All  Purposes 
Tool  Houses  —  Workshops 
Pump  Houses,  Storage  Sheds,  etc. 

$56.00  and  up 
I  STEEL  GARAGES- $119  and  up 

|  Shipped  anywhere.  IVHte  for  information. 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

Second  St  Hackensack,  N.  .) . i 


MAKE  BETTER  SILAGE 

WITH  S/LOGERM 


Silogerm  is  a  tried  and  proven  silo  control.  Prevents 
loss  through  mould  and  decay.  Keeps  silo  clean  and 
sweet.  Makes  silage  more  enticing,  more  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  Highly  endorsed  by  users.  Costs  only 

10c  per  ton  for  treatment  Write  for  valuable  pamphlet. 

EARP  LABORATORIES 

74  Washington  Street  •  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


WATER  PIPE 

New  and  used  pipe,  suitable  for  all  farm  purposes. 
All  sizes.  Prompt  delivery. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

Prices  Quoted  Upon  Request 
COLONIAL  PIPE  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  C0RP. 
44-72  llth  Street  -  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  N  ursery  men.  Suburban!  tes. 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO: 

1865  33nl  Ave.  S.  L  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


ITCr  MODERN  GREEN  and  WHITE  R0LLRIM 
UOE.  BERRY  BOXES  for  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
Write  now.  Liberal  Discounts.  ROLLRIM  BOX 

COMPANY.  Dent.  J.  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 
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Raising  Cossets  in  Maine 


Ellen  and  Marilyn  Pullen,  Penobscot  County,  Me.,  Feeding  the  Cossets 


On  a  New  Hampshire  Orchard 


Folks  say  that  it  doesn’t  pay,  trat  I’ve 
got  four  nice  Cossets  to  show  for  it,  even 
though  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  the  past 
two  months  between  my  kitchen  and  the 
lamb  pen. 

When  the  lambs  come  early  if  they  are 
not  discovered  until  they  get  too  cold, 
or  in  case  their  mother  doesn’t  show  bet¬ 
ter  judgment  than  to  bring  them  into  a 
cold  world  when  the  mercury  stands  way 
below  zero,  they  are  at  once  brought  into 
the  kitchen,  when  I  rub  them  well,  and 
wrap  them  in  warm  cloths  and  place 
them  in  a  basket  in  the  sunshine  if  pos¬ 
sible,  after  feeding  them  about  an  ounce 
of  warm  milk. 

Sometimes  I  have  to  feed  the  first  very 
slowly,  using  a  teaspoon.  This  is  when 
they  are  too  weak  to  nurse.  Usually 
after  a  short  time  they  will  begin  to  re¬ 
vive,  when  in  about  an  hour  I  give  them 
another  ounce  of  warm  milk,  and  this 
time  usually  they  are  able  to  nurse  it 
themselves. 

Shortly  they  will  get  onto  their  feet, 
and  gain  strength  very  fast  at  this  stage. 
Often  if  they  are  then  taken  back  to  the 
barn  to  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  dried  and  warm  she  will  own  them. 
They  are  then  left  with  her,  although 
they  may  have  to  be  fed  for  several  days, 
if  she  doesn’t  have  plenty  of  milk.  The 
children  like  to  help  feed  them,  and  I 
believe  it  is  good  for  them  to  begin  to 
learn  to  have  a  little  responsibility  to 
help  to  civilize  their  little  souls.  Of 
course,  I  am  always  present  to  attend 
to  it,  and  teach  them  that  they  must  be 
gentle  and  kind  to  them. 

I  feed  them  about  every  two  hours, 
giving  them  about  two  ounces  at  a  feed 
after  the  first  feed  or  two,  and  after  a 
couple  of  days  I  begin  to  increase  an 
ounce  on-  every  second  or  third  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  lamb,  and  if  it 
is  satisfied  with  the  amount  it  is  getting. 

I  am  bringings  up  four  by  this  method 
now.  The  last  week  in  February  I  had 
three  in  my  kitchen  at  one  time  under 
this  treatment  in  a  large  box,  well  blan¬ 
keted  with  chaff.  After  about  a  week,  they 
were  carried  to  the  barn,  where  they  were 
kept  in  a  little  pen  during  the  day,  and 
brought  into  the  house  nights  for  another 
week  or  so  when  they  were  left  at  the 
barn  all  of  the  time. 

When  the  lambs  come  early  we  have 
three  separate  pens,  one  for  the  sheep 
just  lambed,  one  for  the  sheep  which 
have  lambs  a  week  or  more  old,  and  one 
for  those  yet  to  lamb.  The  ones  which 
have  the  older  lambs  are  fed  a  dairy  ra¬ 
tion  for  grain,  along  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  silage  and  plenty  of  good  hay. 
The  sheep  which  have  just  lambed  are 


Countryman’s  Journal 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  for 
crop-growers  to  study  is  fertilization. 
Soils  vary  as  much  as  human  beings,  and 
each  type  of  soil  has  its  own  require¬ 
ments.  Here  at  Windleswisp  the  soil  is 
a  good,  rich  loam  in  most  places,  though 
one  corner  of  the  large  field  is  light,  al¬ 
most  sandy  loam.  Half  a  mile  down  the 
road  the  soil  is  all  light,  sandy  loam, 
used  for  commercial  gladiolus  production 
and  some  asparagus. 

We’re  running  two  test  rows  of  Lat¬ 
ham  raspberries  in  the  kitchen  garden 
this  year,  each  80  feet  long.  In  one  row 
we’ll  test  sections  for  nitrate  of  soda, 
5-8-7  fertilizer,  and  in  the  other  row 
we’ll  use  nitrate  and  fertilizer  together. 
There  are  three  rows  of  asparagus,  same 
length.  Two  are  fertilized  with  5-8-7, 
and  one  with  nitrate.  No  definite  con¬ 
clusions  yet,  but  five  years’  experience 
on  the  raspberries  leads  us  to  believe  that 
nitrate  of  soda,  applied  very  early, 
again  about  May  15  and  a  third  time 
about  July  1,  gives  the  best  results  in 
fruit  and  cane  growth. 

I  enjoy  Mr.  Griffin’s  articles  about 
Aroostook  County.  During  the  war, 
when  I  was  16,  along  with  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  high  school  boys,.  I  joined 
the  Junior  Volunteers.  After  a  little 
military  training  at  Winthrop,  a  group 
of  us  worked  on  a  big  dairy  farm  in  Vea- 
zie,  just  outside  Bangor.  Then  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  we  were  sent  up  north  to  Pres¬ 
que  Isle,  to  pick  potatoes. 

This  has  been  a  cold,  cloudy  month, 
to  May  20.  At  least  part  of  the  high- 
bush  blueberries  were  taken  by  the  frost 
on  the  12th,  and  part  of  the  strawberries. 
Some  of  the  earliest  planted  sweet  corn 
has  failed  to  germinate.  The  Swiss 
chard,  spinach,  lettuce  and  peas  seem  to 
be  growing  right  along.  We  planted  the 
melons  and  gourds  on  the  14th.  But  the 
soil  still  seems  cold.  I  hope  to  learn, 
eventually,  that  nature  works  in  her  own 
mysterious  way,  and  that  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  plant  until  she  has  warmed  Mother 
Earth  and  is  ready  to  germinate  new 
life.  H-  s-  p- 


fed  on  ground  oats  and  bran,  equal  parts 
by  weight,  for  grain  and  little  or  no 
silage  for  a  few  days ;  and  those  yet  to 
have  their  lambs  get  silage  and  hay. 

When  the  lambs  are  a  month  or  so  old, 
we  build  a  creep  which  the  lambs  alone 
can  get  into  and  eat  meal.  The  cossets 
have  a  trough  with  meal  where  they  can 
eat  any  time.  They  soon  will  be  nibbling 
at  it  and  in  a  short  time  eating  quite  a 
lot  of  grain  which  helps  them  to  gain 
weight. 

My  oldest  Cosset  is  now  2%  months 
old,  weight  40  pounds.  I  am  only  feed¬ 
ing  her  four  times  a  day  now  as  she  eats 
both  grain  and  hay.  She  gained  4% 
pounds  in  one  week,  while  one  of  the 
sheep  the  same  age  gained  3*4  pounds 
during  the  same  time. 

The  other  three  I  have  just  put  onto 
the  four  feeds  a  day  and  they  get  about 
16  ounces  to  a  feed.  They  are  eating  both 
hay  and  grain.  Before  I  cut  them  to 
four  feeds  a  day  I  was  surprised  at  their 
gaining  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  day  for 
one  week.  I  would  not  have  believed  it 
had  I  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
They  now  weigh  from  35  to  40  pounds. 

Maine.  MRS.  F.  X,.  P. 


Insect  Control 

The  flea  beetle  is  now  making  its  ap- 
pearance.  This  insect  is  extremely  hard 
to  control  and  keeping  the  plants  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  poisonous  Bordeaux  dust  (a 
20-10-70  dust)  will  control  this  insect  to 
a  certain  extent.  Rotenone  dust  has  been 
recommended  both  for  it  and  the  early 
attacks  of  the  bean  beetle.  The  cucum¬ 
ber  beetle  is  also  here  eating  your  cu¬ 
cumber  plants  as  they  emerge  from  the 
ground.  Keep  the  plant  covered  with  a 
20-10-70  or  a  10-90  calcium  arsenate  lime 
dust,  or  dust  the  plants  thoroughly  with 
a  rotenone  dust  in  order  to  keep  this 
insect  down.  A  recent  remedy  proposed 
by  a  Connecticut  market  gardener  is  to 
mix  a  pound  of  calcium  arsenate,  four 
pounds  of  lime  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  nicotine  sulphate  into  a  dust,  and  dust 
at  least  twice  a  week. 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  also  put¬ 
ting  in  its  appearance.  By  killing  the 
first  insects  that  come  you  will  be  able  to 
hold  these  insects  in  partial  check.  Corn- 
borer  is  likely  to  be  bad  again  this  year. 
Planting  the  corn  early  so  that  it  will 
mature  in  August  will  tend  to  get  most  of 
it  by  the  worst  attacks.  Last  year  corn 
maturing  in  September  was  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  corn-borer  while  that  matur¬ 
ing  in  August  was  fairly  free  from  this 
pest. 


With  apples  safely  set  and  growing, 
the  question  of  thinning  comes  to  the 
front.  Most  orchards  of  this  section  have 
blossomed  and  set  rather  spotty.  Some 
trees  and  blocks  of  trees  have  set  fruit 
well,  and  other  trees  and  blocks  are  not 
bearing  due  to  the  heavy  crop  of  last 
year.  So,  with  prospects  of  a  smaller 
.crop  and  better  prices  this  year,  any 
blocks  of  trees  heavily  set  with  fruit 
will  need  thinning  consideration. 

In  thinking  about  thinning,  as  practi¬ 
cal  orchardists,  we  have  always  to  bear 
in  mind  that  all  orchard  operations  have 
for  their  main  object  the  production  of  a 
profit  balance.  Very  few  of  us  are  in 
a  position  to  try  to  produce  extra  fancy 
apples  without  regard  to  costs  and  prof¬ 
its.  We  have  to  leave  that  to  the  so- 
called  “gentleman  farmer”  who  uses  the 
gains  of  some  other  business  to  back  his 
idealistic  farming,  and  to  the  Agricul- 
tui’al  Experiment  Station  experts  with 
Government  money  to  use.  For  us  real 
“dirt  orchardists”  we  have  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  “Will  it  pay?” 

In  my  old  Baldwin  orchard,  on  the 
low,  easily  reached  limbs,  I  remove  de¬ 
fective  and  surplus  apples.  But  to  set 
long  ladders  and  go  over  59-year-old 
Baldwin  trees  with  their  limbs  reaching 
into  the  sky,  and  producing  only  ordi¬ 
nary  fruit  has  seemed  to  me  neither  prac¬ 
tical  nor  profitable. 

The  Golden  and  Red  Delicious,  how¬ 
ever,  just  have  to  be  thinned.  Their 
leaves  are  so  small  they  furnish  only  a 
certain  rather  limited  amount  of  growth 


material,  and  small-sized  Delicious  apples 
are  so  unsaleable  that  to  produce  a 
profitable  crop  the  tree  load  must  be 
regulated. 

But  with  the  McIntosh,  Stayman,  Spy, 
etc.,  there  may  sometimes  be  room  for 
question  as  to  the  value  of  thinning. 
Here  is  a  way  to  help  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  Looking  over  the  orchard,  take  pen¬ 
cil  and  paper  and  estimate  the  probable 
crop.  An  experienced  orchardist  can  hit 
it  pretty  near.  Estimate  the  proportion 
of  A  s,  B’s  and  ciders.  Then  consider 
the  probable  prices  next  Fall.  Of  course, 
no  matter  how  accurate  one  may  be  in 
statistics,  in  foresight,  or  in  prophesy, 
no  one  can  hit  future  apple  prices  very 
near.  But  for  comparison  purposes  any 
price  schedule  will  do.  Say,  prices  will 
be  $1.25  for  A’s,  75c  for  B's  and  20c  for 
ciders.  Figure  out  the  gross  income  of 
estimated  crop  grades  at  the  estimated 
prices.  Then,  next  consider  the  prob¬ 
able  crop  if  thinned.  There  will  likely  be 
about  the  same  number  of  bushels  har¬ 
vested,  but  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  different  grades  will  be  changed. 
Figure  these  estimated  grades  at  the 
same  price  schedule  and  deduct  the  cost 
of  thinning.  Then  compare  the  two  esti¬ 
mated  income  results. 

There  are  some  other  factors  that 
might  be  considered,  but  if  these  two 
figured  results  show  no  special  difference 
(as  is  very  probable)  we  may  well  let 
the  thinning  go.  Life  is  too  short  to 
work  for  negative  results.  But  if  the 
figures  indicate  a  good  margin  in  favor 
of  thinning,  then  we  may  go  to  it  and 
thin  for  large,  fancy  apples  that  will  de¬ 
light  the  eye  and  taste  and  give  extra 
money  for  the  many  needs  of_bome.  F.  P. 


News  from  Maine 

Maine  potatoes  are  about  out  of  the 
market  for  the  season  of  1937-193S.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  shipments  the  price  jumped 
from  80c  a  barrel  to  $2.10.  The  season 
has  not  been  too  good  as  to  price.  Start¬ 
ing  last  Fall  at  50c  a  barrel,  the  price 
went  to  around  $1,  sometimes  25c  above 
that  and  sometimes  below.  At  the  last  of 
the  season  net  necrosis  developed  in  po¬ 
tatoes  in  storage  as  well  as  browning  in¬ 
ternally,  both  of  which  have  caused  a 
considerable  amount  of  study  and  re¬ 
search  by  the  experiment  station  spe¬ 
cialists. 

The  enrollment  of  boys  and  girls  in 
4-H  clubs  in  Maine  is  an  increase  of  570 
over  last  year,  a  total  of  6,791.  Waldo 
County  leads  the  State  in  enrollment 
with  832  boys  and  girls  in  4-H  work ; 
Kennebec  County  is  second  with  793. 

Maine.  v.  w.  c. 


Prof.  Graham  Retires 

Prof.  John  C.  Graham,  who  will  retire 
this  month  as  head  of  the  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  at  Massachusetts 
State  College,  was  honored  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  banquet  in  the  Hotel  Bancroft, 
Worcester,  Mass.  This  was  spoiisored 
by  the  Poultry  Science  Association  and 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Poultry 
Associations.  Roy  E.  Jones  of  Storrs, 
Conn.,  president  of  the  former  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  Paul  Shores  of  Barnardston, 
Mass.,  president  of  the  latter,  were 
among  the  speakers. 

Prof.  Graham  organized  the  poultry 
department  at  the  State  College  here  in 
1911  and  has  been  its  head  since  that 
time.  In  1927,  he  founded  at  this  col¬ 
lege  the  first  poultry  breeders’  school  in 
the  world.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Poul¬ 
try  Science  Association  and  a  former 
president  of  that  organization.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  production  breeding-  of  poultry 
in  New  England. 


New  England  Notes 


Twin-Bridge  Falls,  Winooski,  Vermont 
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PeSiject  QomlUnatioit 


LAMNECK  ,  |  •  JJ 

SiCvet  Sfc*ew 

ARMGO  INGOT 
IRON 


MORE  YEARS  OF  PROFIT 


STORM-PROOF 

FIRE-PROOF 

LEAK-PROOF 

AIR-TIGHT 

NON-ABSORBENT 

BUILT  IN  ANY 
CAPACITY 

BUY  NOW 
AND  START 
PROFITING! 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
OR  ENLARGE 

WILL  LAST 
GENERATIONS 

HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED 
BY  ALL  USERS 

FREE  -Write  For 
Valuable  Booklet 
'CANNED  DOLLARS' 


”  SURGE  MAKING  MACHINE  CO. 

S66  SPENCER  ST.  department  <o  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


?RESERVE 
YOUR  GREEN 
CROPS  WITH 
MOLASSES'  IN¬ 
CREASE  YOUR 
MILK  PRODUC¬ 
TION  —  GET 
BETTER  QUAL- 
I  T  Y  MILK! 
E  L I M INATE 
SOIL  EROSION! 


AVOID  LOSS 
DUE  TO  RAIN, 
—SAVE  TIME, 
SPACE,  MONEY 

For  full  details, 
see  your  local 
Feed  Dealer,  or 
write  us  direct. 
No  obligation! 


nRTiannL 

maLR55E5  company 

PHILADELPHIA  PEnnSVLUHnifl 


"J"  ELECTRIC  FENCER  Guaranteed  $15.00 

Circular.  R.  WARREN  JONES  •  So.  Easton,  Mass. 


THE  GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(Complete  in  One  Volume) 

408  Pages  -  750  Illustrations 
Including  250  Photographs 

Written  by  a  Group  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Experts 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

A  single  big  volume,  more  com¬ 
plete,  more  detailed,  more  under¬ 
standable,  more  usable  than  any 
other  garden  book. 

Covers  every  problem  in  plant¬ 
ing,  planning  and  caring  for  your 
garden.  How  to  protect  your 
plants  from  pests  and  diseases,  and 
wliat  fertilizer  to  use. 

Cloth,  $4  -  Artcraft,  $5 

( N .  Y.  City  sales,  add  2%  sales 
Tax) 

EDITED  BY 

E.  L.  D.  SEYMOUR,  B.  S.  A. 


New  Summer  Pattern  Book 


Our  new  SUMMER  PATTERN  BOOK  is  just 
out!  This  fascinating  Pattern  Book  is  full  of 
stunning  clothes  ...  all  easy  to  sew  and  per¬ 
fectly  designed.  Start  your  Summer  sewing 
now!  Make  happy-go-lucky  sports  and  cotton 
frocks,  jaunty  boleros  and  soft  afternoon  styles. 
You’ll  also  find  a  special  vacation  wardrobe  and 
a  clever  Basic  Pattern  for  the  bride  ...  as 
well  as  charming  dresses  for  tots  and  teens! 
Bon’t  miss  the  thrill  of  making  and  wearing 
these  exciting  new  clothes.  Write  for  YOUR 
Pattern  Book  today!  The  price  of  this  book  is 
15c;  book  and  a  pattern  together,  25c.  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  333  W,  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Milk  and  Dairy  Notes 


Protests  Against  Federal 
Order 

Hundreds  of  protests  from  dairymen 
against  the  Federal  Order  bad  already 
been  received  when  we  went  to  press. 
Many  have  asked  the  Milk  Committee  to 
supply  them  with  protest  blanks  so  that 
they  can  help  in  obtaining  additional  sig¬ 
natures.  From  the  letters  received  op¬ 
position  is  rising  daily  and  sentiment  is 
confident  that  the  plan  will  be  defeated. 
The  protest  blank  is  reprinted  in  this 
issue  on  page  415. 


A  quick  survey  of  the  Milk  Commit¬ 
tee’s  brief  shows  how  fundamental  it  is. 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  deciding  contribu¬ 
tion  advancing  the  dairymen’s  cause. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  stressed  the 
necessity  of  dairymen  owning  and  con¬ 
trolling  their  own  processing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  Aid  to  this  end  would 
be  a  constructive  remedy  to  which  both 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
might  well  throw  their  influence  and 
devote  their  energies. 

There  are  thousands  who  contend  that 
one  should  not  criticize  except  in  the 
same  breath  one  offers  a  workable  sub¬ 
stitute.  And  here  no  one  will  deny  we 
have  it,  basic  to  the  industry,  and  with 
the  cost  borne  by  ourselves  as  producers, 
insignificant  to  the  savings  of  the  house¬ 
wives  and  ourselves,  frank  n.  decker. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  help  beat 
this  Federal  Order.  Notices  are  being 
given  to  all  county  papers  and  local 
dailies  and  I  have  written  letters  to 
many  of  my  friends  throughout  the  coun¬ 
ty  asking  them  to  prepare  petitions  in 
protest. 

A  co-operative  plant  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  milk  producers  will  open  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  at  Rock  Royal. 

Sidney  Center,  N.  Y.  F.-  j.  N. 


About  150  dairymen  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Alexandria  Bay  last  June  4.  The 
speakers  were  Roscoe  Harper,  Wadding- 
ton  ;  Carl  Peters,  Canton ;  and  A.  C. 
Pilger,  Batavia ;  all  of  whom  spoke  in 
opposition  to  the  Federal  Order.  Invi¬ 
tation  was  extended  to  anyone  desiring 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  Order  but  no 
one  came  forward  and  the  sentiment 
seemed  to  be  very  generally  in  opposition 
to  the  Order. 

Dairy  farmers  generally  do  not  realize 
the  extent  to  which  they  will  be  ex¬ 
ploited  under  this  program.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  have  carried  on  such  extensive 
and  misleading  propaganda  that  many 
are  in  doubt.  It  seems  unfortunate  that 
that  we  have  not  had  a  war  chest  to 
offset  in  some  measure  the  misleading 
work  of  the  Bargaining  Agency.  Through 
the  medium,  of  your  paper  you  have  done 
a  wonderful  job  in  leading  the  fight. 
Farmers  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
have  themselves  requested  a  series  of 
meetings  which  will  develop  further  pro¬ 
test.  a.  c.  P. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


The  Milk  Committee  brief  is  a  clear, 
plain,  understandable  program.  We  in 
Onondaga  County  back  you  100  percent. 
Manlius,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  w. 


Here  is  my  signed  protest  against  this 
so-called  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order. 
If  every  dairyman  could  only  see  the 
folly  of  this  dealers’  scheme,  it  would 
never  be  adopted.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  certainly  made  it  plain 
enough  for  any  person  of  average  intel¬ 
ligence  to  understand  that  it  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  benefit  dairymen,  but  instead  will 
lead  to  their  ultimate  ruin.  I  have  heard 
many  farmers  say  that  they  will  sell 
their  dairies  if  the  marketing  plan  is 
adopted.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  last  shot 
at  dairymen  under  the  Rogers-Alien  Law. 
To  date,-  that  law  has  accomplished  its 
purpose,  namely,  to  lower  the  price  of 
milk  to  a  level  with  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  or  in  other  words,  starvation 
prices  for  us  all.  That  is  the  motto  of 
the  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  if  dairymen 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  vote  in¬ 
telligently,  this  Order  will  be  defeated. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.  e.  r.  j. 


I  have  read  the  different  reasons  set 
forth  by  the  Milk  Committee  why  we 
must  protest  against  the  Marketing  Or¬ 
ders.  If  we  ever  do  something  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  yoke  put  on  our 
shoulders  by  the  Milk  Trust,  now  is  the 
time.  I  am  sending  herewith  the  cou¬ 
pons  and  names  of  those  against  it. 

You  are  doing  a  great  work  in  the 
hope  of  defeating  a  plan  that  would 
bring  us  all  closer  to  bondage.  Any  or¬ 
der,  no  matter  where  it  comes  from,  with 
the  classification  system  in  it,  belongs  in 
the  gutter.  f.  G. 

Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


We  know  what  Federal  Control  does. 
We  want  none  of  it.  We  were  shipping 
milk  to  Hood  &  Sons  in  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  up  to  November  12,  1937.  Since  the 
law  went  into  effect  in  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  on  August  1,  1937,  the  blended  price 
of  milk  dropped  from  $2.33  per  cwt.  to 
$1.90.  And  that  was  for  milk  with  the 
same  butterfat  content.  The  price  went 
lower  in  September  and  October  and  un¬ 
less  we  joined  a  co-operative  the  price  to 
us,  independent  farmers,  was  1  to  2%c 
per  cwt.  less  than  the  blended  price. 

So  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  protest  against  Federal  control. 
We  do  it  with  a  shout,  “No!  No!  No! — 
a  thousand  times  No !”  It  is  just  a 
scheme  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  man¬ 
agement  and  the  big  dealers  to  down  the 
little  dealer  and  the  independent  farmer 
who  is  striving  for  really  true  farm  co¬ 
operation.  h.  B. 

Melrose,  N.  Y. 

First  we  want  to  thank  you  for  all 
you  are  trying  to  do  for  us  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  we  believe  just  what  you  are 
publishing  about  these  Milk  Marketing 
Orders  and  also  the  Bargaining  Agency. 
We  hope,  that  all  farmers  can  see  into  it 
and  won’t  let  themselves  he  duped.  We 
have  signed  and  are  sending  in  our  pro¬ 
test.  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  B.  S. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

I  have  given  the  Milk  Committee  brief 
a  very  thorough  going  over  and  I  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  the  finest  articles  on  the 
present  milk  situation  that  I  have  read. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  analyses  on  absolute 
facts  and  I  compliment  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  upon  preparing  it.  I  am  sure  it 
will  have  a  good  effect.  n. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  Indemnity  Law  in  New 
Jersey 

A  new  law  has  just  been  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  in  New  Jersey  relative  to  indemnity 
payments  to  be  made  on  tuberculin  tests. 

This  new  law  provides  that  cattle  on 
tuberculin  tests  need  to  be  in  New  Jersey 
only  60  days  in  order  that  the  owner  may 
receive  payment  of  indemnity  from  the 
State.  The  previous  law  provided  that 
cattle  had  to  be  within  the  State  for  at 
least  six  months  before  the  owner  was 
eligible  for  indemnity. 

Assemblyman  Wesley  L.  Lance,  Glen 
Gardner,  N.  J.,  who  sponsored  this  new 
bill  has  made  the  following  statement : 

“I  believe  that  this  law  is  not  only 
good  for  the  farmer  but  also  that  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  save  money. 
Many  farmers  are  at  present  not  willing 
to  present  cattle  for  tests  before  the  six 
months’  State  residence  period  has 
elapsed.  This  means  that  generally  an 
imported  cow  spreads  infection  to  native 
cattle  maintained  on  the  same  premises. 
As  a  result  the  State  is  forced  to  pay 
for  several  cows  instead  of  for  one.  I 
think  it  is  altogether  possible  that  the 
State  will  save  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
during  the  next  10  years  under  the  new 
law.” 


Producers  Act  in  Lewis  Co. 

Glenfield,  N.  Y.  —  There  is  talk  of 
strike  among  the  milk  producers  deliver¬ 
ing  to  Glen-Leyden  Dairies  in  protest 
against  non-payment  for  milk  delivered 
during  the  last  half  of  March.  The  total 
amount  unpaid  is  about  $12,000.  It  is 
reported  that  under  present  plans  about 
600  cans  of  milk  per  day  will  be  diverted 
to  the  cheese  factory  owned  by  the  Low¬ 
ville  Producers  Co-operative. 

The  Glen-Leyden  Dairy  Co.  has  a  $15,- 
000  surety  bond  posted  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  negotiations  are 
now  under  way  to  have  this  bond  used 
to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  company. 
At  the  conference  in  Albany  last  week, 
representing  Lewis  County  dairymen, 
were  Fred  Studer,  Chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Committee ;  Waite  Hanno  and 
Cyril  Seymour,  other  committee  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  also  Assemblyman  Fred  A. 
Young,  acting  as  the  committee’s  counsel. 


New  City  Plant  for  Sheffield 

Sheffield  Farms  has  announced  the 
opening  of  its  new  milk  depot  and  dis¬ 
tribution  plant  at  10th  Avenue  and  57th 
Street  in  New  York  City.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
and  has  cost  $2,500,000. 

The  plant  has  a  rated  capacity  of  24,- 
000  quarts  an  hour.  Milk  can  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  new  building  directly  from 
trains  which  run  into  its  basement.  All 
retail  routes  will  start  from  this  plant. 

[On  current  figures  of  New  York  milk 
consumed  in  the  metropolitan  market, 
about  30,000,000  cwt.  a  year,  it  would 
cost  farmers  about  nine  cents  per  cwt.  to 
build  a  similar  plant  with  the  same 
facilities  in  New  York  City. — Eds.] 


"A  METAL  SILO 
HAS  MIGHTY 
GOOD  POINTS" 


When  you  buy  a  metal  silo  made 
of  Armco  Ingot  Iron,  you  can  set 
your  mind  at  rest.  It  will  not  warp, 
leak,  chip  or  crack.  It  will  not 
absorb  the  juices  of  fresh  green 
ensilage  —  causing  spoilage.  It  is 
moisture-proof,  fire-proof  and, 
when  properly  grounded,  light¬ 
ning-proof. 

Silos  made  of  Armco  Ingot  Iron 
have  given  farmers  almost  a 
quarter -century  of  dependable 
service  with  low  up -keep  cost. 
For  Armco  Ingot  Iron  is  far  more 
durable  than  ordinary  galvanized 
metal.  Its  long-range  economy 
makes  it  your  best  buy. 

Leading  manufacturers  specify 
Armco  Ingot  Iron  for  their  better 
grade  silos  and  silo  roofs  as  well 
as  for  grain  bins,  com  cribs  and 
stock  tanks. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  all 
the  money-saving  facts  about 
silos  made  of  Armco  Ingot  Iron. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 


ARMCO 

INC0T  IRON 

£ 


THE  AMERICAN 
ROLLING  MILL  COMPANT 
2180  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Please  tell  me  all  about  durable 
ARMCO  Ingot  Iron  silos  and  silo  roofs. 

Name_ _ _ 

Post  Office _ 


Address  _ 


I 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


In  Orange  County 

LAST  week  Orange  County  was  looking  its  best 
in  her  new"  green  dress.  In  the  Autumn,  with 
its  rich  cloak  of  varied  harmonizing  colors,  it  takes 
on  an  appearance  of  richness  that  reminds  one  of 
its  early  farm  traditions,  hut  in  the  Springtime  fresh 
carpeted  fields,  budding  trees  and  abundant  bloom 
stirs  one  to  an  appreciation  of  new  life  and  to  a 
love  of  the  beautiful. 

The  red  acreage  on  nearly  every  dairy  farm  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  corn  is  planted  for  the  silos,  and 
inquiry  reveals  the  information  that  the  planting  is 
well  over.  In  parts  the  tender  shoots  already  mark 
the  rows  in  many  fields  if  one  s1oavs  up  the  car  or 
stops  for  a  chat. 

May  was  a  little  dry,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  yield  of  old  meadows  will  be  lighter  than 
last  year  which  by  the  way  had  a  record  for  a  full 
crop.  The  new  seeding,  however,  has  a  good  start 
and  will  help  keep  up  the  average.  One  farmer 
said  that  the  first  cutting  is  not  more  than  two 
weeks  off. 

The  flow-  of  milk  was  improving  with  the  new 
growth  in  the  pasture  fields,  but  Orange  County  is 
an  all-year-round  field  of  production,  many  farmers' 
specializing  on  Fall  and  Winter  milk  and  there  is 
nc  indication  of  more  than  the  average  milk  yield. 
The  producers  of  the  county  gain  some  over  most 
other  counties  because  of  freight  differentials  and  a 
special  location  bonus.  The  county  has  several 
large  Grade  A  plants  and  the  Grade  A  premium 
also  helps. 

There  are  many  complaints  however  of  weights 
and  tests.  This  is  especially  true  among  the  Grade 
A  producers.  With  them  it  extends  to  the  bacteria 
count.  The  general  complaint  is  that  the  fat  and 
the  bacterial  count  vary,  and  if  one  is  up  a  little, 
the  other  is  down  much.  There  is  no  premium  for 
milk  testing  less  than  3.7  percent.  Then  the  pre¬ 
mium  increases  with  the  fat  up  to  4  percent,  but 
there  is  no  increase  or  premium  for  more  than  4- 
percent  test.  The  highest  premium  is  for  bacteria 
count  less  than  10,000.  The  premium  drops  sharply 
when  the  count  runs  from  10,000  to  25,000.  When 
the  count  runs  25,000  or  over,  the  premium  for  4- 
percent  milk  is  only  10  cents  per  cwt.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  say  this  duplex  requirement  enables  the 
dealer  to  fix  the  premium  to  suit  himself.  Any  way, 
if  the  count  is  25,000  or  more  up  to  100,000,  the 
premium  is  10  cents  per  cwt.,  and  the  dealer’s 
profit  over  Grade  B  is  $1.41  per  cwt. 

Orange  County  has  some  good  Grade  B  buyers. 
A.  Brescia  at  Montgomery  is  well  liked  generally. 
His  returns  are  close  up  to  the  Grade  A  plants.  His 
returns  are  in  earlier  in  the  month.  Many  patrons 
cart  milk  past  other  plants  to  his  creamery.  He 
supplies  milk  to  local  consumers  all  the  way  from 
Newburgh  to  Liberty  and  Monticello,  in  addition  to 
his  city  outlet.  There  are  also  good  Grade  B  plants 
at  Bullville,  Slate  Hill,  Middletown  and  near  Ches¬ 
ter.  The  competition  of  New  Jersey  buyers,  be¬ 
cause  of  location,  helps  maintain  the  price  over  up¬ 
state  levels.  But  the  drops  in  price  since  December 
have  left  little,  if  any,  enthusiasm  in  producers. 

One  hears  little,  if  anything,  about  the  proposed 
Federal  and  State  agreements  in  Orange  County. 
Generally,  well-informed  farmers  have  no  idea  of 
what  it  is  all  about,  but  they  have  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  with  WPA,  soil  improvement  and  other  relief 
projects,  and  the  one  thing  they  know  positively 
about  Federal  control  is  that  they  do  not  want  it. 


WHAT  does  it  cost  to  grow  apples?  F.  H.  Bal¬ 
lou,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  has  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  study  of  a  20-acre  block  in  Central  Ohio  for 
14  consecutive  years.  Total  production  for  this 
period  was  55,536  bushels. 

The  cost,  of  spraying  from  five  to  eight  times  each 
season  during  the  14-year  period  (including  both 
materials  and  labor)  averaged  7.5  cents  per  bushel 
per  year.  Fertilization,  which  properly  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  orchard  practice  next  in  importance  to 
spraying,  averaged  1.8  cents  per  bushel  per  year. 

Other  operations,  such  as  pruning,  gathering  and 
burning  brush,  thinning  fruit  from  overloaded  trees, 
and  mowing  once  or  twice  each  season,  aggregated 
an  average  of  7.3  cents  per  bushel  per  year. 

Harvesting  expenditures,  including  those  for  pick¬ 
ing  the  apples,  hauling  them  to  the  packing  house, 
sizing,  sorting  and  packing,  amounted  to  18.3  cents 
per  bushel  per  year,  exclusive  of  cost  of  containers. 
One-bushel  baskets,  with  their  usual  accessories  of 
liners,  caps,  shredded  oiled  paper  and  marking  tags, 
averaged  15.5  cents  per  bushel  per  year  for  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  annual  crops  sold  or  stored  in  new 
packages  which  were  not  returned. 

The  cash  outlay  for  growing,  harvesting,  grading, 
packing  and  package,  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  was 
ready  for  delivery  to  market  or  cold  storage, 
amounted  to  50.4  cents  per  bushel  per  37ear. 

The  additional  costs  per  bushel  for  the  proportions 
of  the  14  consecutive  crops  that  had  to  be  sent  to 
cold  storage  for  late  Vinter  and  early  Spring  sales 
(a  total  of  27,836  bushels)  were  two  cents  per 
bushel  for  transportation  from  packing  house  to 
storage,  24.1  cents  per  bushel  per  season  for  cold 
storage,  and  an  average  of  20  cents  per  bushel  for 
transportation  and  commissions  to  handlers  and 
middlemen  as  the  fruit  passed  on  its  final  course 
from  cold  storage  to  ultimate  oensumer. 

Overhead  costs,  including  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  orchard  land  and  equipment,  taxes  on  the 
assessed  valuation  of  same,  depreciation  in  value  of 
equipment  and  repairs,  amounted  to  9.9  cents  per 
year  for  the  period  given. 

The  grand  total  of  expenditures  of  money,  per 
bushel  per  year,  therefore,  for  all  apples  that  went 
to  market  via  the  cold  storage  route,  amounted  to 
$1.06  per  bushel  per  year. 

* 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  more  highly  appreciated 
piece  of  modern  machinery  than  the  mechanical¬ 
ly  driven  washing  machine,  which  makes  laundry 
work  one  of  the  easy  jobs  in  the  farm  home. 

A  survey  of  10,000  families  in  the  North  and  East 
shows  that  four  out  of  five  families  have  washing 
machines,  the  majority  of  them  motor  driven  where 
the  current  is  available.  In  other  cases  practical 
hand-power  machines  are  used.  * 

* 

THE  next  three  weeks  will  decide  the  quality  of 
the  hay  crop  put  in  our  barns  and  stacks.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  imlue  of  early  cutting — just 
how  early  is  something  to  be  decided  by  judgment. 
But,  where  there  is  much  to  cut  and  help  not  too 
plentiful,  it  is  better  to  cut  some  too  early  than 
have  much  of  it  too  late.  The  latter  may  make  a 
bigger  bulk  in  the  mow  but,  whether  sold  to  buyers 
or  fed  to  livestock,  it  will  bring  less. 

For  a  long  time  we  knew  that  the  animals  liked 
early  cut  hay,  but  somehow  thought  that  the  “good” 
in  the  hay  must  be  there  just  the  same,  and  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  consider  the  finicky  notions  of 
the  stock.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  protein 
content  of  early  cut  hay,  cured  without  weather 
damage,  may  be  much  higher,  and  that  those  mys¬ 
terious  qualities  called  vitamins,  which  we  have 
never  seen  but  know  to  be  existent,  are  more 
abundant  in  early  cut  and  umveathered  hay. 

For  the  hig  hay  job  the  tractor  mower,  side  de¬ 
livery  rake  and  loader  simplify  and  speed  up  the 
work.  A  still  newer  development  is  the  cutting  of 
green  grass  and  legumes  into  the  silo.  No  one  can 
tell  yet  just  how  far  that  will  go,  but  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  for  widespread  use,  not  only  because 
of  the  better  forage  but  the  possibility  of  haying 
without  hay  weather.  The  proportions  of  molasses 
used  with  this  legume  and  grass  silage  are  being 
carefully  studied  out.  Recent  recommendations  are : 
at  least  3%  gallons  per  ton  for  Timothy,  green  oats 
and  other  grasses ;  five  gallons  for  legumes  mixed 
with  grasses;  6%  gallons  for  Alfalfa  and  clovers; 
and  8%  gallons  for  Soy-bean  silage.  Less  than  these 
proportions  is  not  considered  safe.  The  molasses 
should  be  evenly  distributed  over  every  load  as  it 
is  cut  into  the  silo. 
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ENNSYLVANIA  is  going  quite  heavily  into  the 
tomato  canning  business  this  year,  as  more  than 
17,000  acres  will  be  in  the  crop,  or  around  500 
acres  in  excess  of  last  year. 

More  canneries  are  said  to  he  contracting  for 
Pennsylvania  tomato  acreage  this  year  than  evei 
before.  Some  concerns  are  gradually  transferring 
their  grower  contracts  from  other  States  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  because  they  consider  the  Pennsylvania 
crop  is  of  the  highest  quality.  Under  average  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  the  1938  canning  tomato  crop  will 
produce  more  than  $1,000,000  in  cash  income  for  the 
farmers  of  this  State.  In  1936,  with  a  total  of 
13,700  acres  and  an  exceptionally  high  average  yield 
of  seven  tons  per  acre,  this  crop  was  worth  $1,381,- 
000  to  the  farmers. 

* 

HE  Grange  program  for  this  year  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  is  an  ambitious  one.  Its  aims  include  a 
net  gain  of  1,000  subordinate  members,  500  Pomona 
and  200  Juveniles ;  one  new  subordinate  organized 
and  one  reorganized  and  five  new  Juveniles;  five 
new  Honor  Juvenile  Granges  and  20  percent  of  the 
subordinates  qualifying  in  the  honor  class ;  perfect 
quarterly  reports  from  every  secretary  to  the  State 
secretary  and  on  time ;  all  dues  paid  up  to  January 
1,  1939,  not  later  than  December  15,  1938;  at  least 
100  essays  in  the  Highway  Safety  Contest ;  increased 
attendance  at  all  subordinate  and  Pomona  meetings. 
In  all  probability,  with  this  ambitious  aim,  the  re¬ 
sults  in  some  items  will  exceed  the  program. 

The  last  State  Legislature  appropriated  $35,000 
for  a  Connecticut  building  on  the  Springfield  Ex¬ 
position  grounds,  provided  $25,000  more  was  raised 
by  public  subscription.  This  amount  was  soon  ex¬ 
ceeded,  so  that  the  building  is  assured  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  dedicated  next  September. 

"  * 

IIE  4-H  movement  is  comparatively  young,  yet 
it  has  spread  until  last  year  1,191,976  farm  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  these  4-H  clubs,  sponsored  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Extension  Service,  land  grant  colleges  and 
local  organizations  interested  in  rural  welfare. 

This  practical  application  of  “Head,  Hand,  Heart 
and  Health”  training  (which  4-H  means)  is  teaching 
resourcefulness  and  clear  thinking  and  making  coun¬ 
try  life  much  more  interesting.  At  first  the  appeal 
was  mainly  to  the  young,  but  now  the  elders  see 
the  point,  as  the  various  4-H  “projects”  with  live¬ 
stock,  farm  and  garden  crops  and  home  economics 
are  successfully  completed.  The  proportion  who  do 
not  carry  out  the  plans  is  small. 

Another  valuable  feature  is  the  4-H  club  meetings, 
local,  county,  State  and  National,  where  the  boys 
and  girls  get  a  better  understanding  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  home  and  country,  and  enlarge 
their  social  outlook. 

* 

HE  electric  pig  brooder  is  a  recent  development. 
It  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  chick 
brooder,  but  is  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  young 
pigs. 

There  are  two  methods,  overhead  radiation  and 
under  heat.  Both  types  work  well.  The  sows  are 
placed  in  pens  with  the  brooders  a  day  or  two  before 
farrowing  and  the  heat  turned  on  in  the  brooders 
several  hours  before  the  pigs  are  born.  The  young 
pigs  are  placed  in  the  brooders  by  hand,  and  soon 
learn  to  go  in  and  out  as  chicks  do.  Ordinarily  the 
pig  brooders  are  used  about  ten  days. 

In  three  years’  trial  of  these  brooders  in  the  West, 
loss  of  pigs  was  reduced  about  50  percent.  Young 
pigs  are  very  sensitive  to  cold.  They  get  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  mothers  and  even  then  one  side  may 
bo  cold.  Their  restlessness  makes  the  sow  uneasy, 
and  she  is  likely  to  move  about  and  lie  on  the  pigs. 

* 


.  .  Brevities 

Interesting  article  about  muskmelon  culture  on 
page  406. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  sit  under  a  tree  and  look  around 
once  in  a  while. 

Recent  foreign  wheat  prices  at  various  points  were, 
per  bushel:  Liverpool,  89c;  Buenos  Aires,  791/4e ;  Rot¬ 
terdam,  85%c. 

The  first  carload  of  new  wheat  reached  Kansas  City 
June  6.  It  was  No.  1  dark,  tested  62  pounds  per 
bushel  and  had  13.3  percent  moisture  content. 

Grubs  working  around  strawberries  or  other  plants 
may  sometimes  be  destroyed  by  injecting  liquid  carbon 
bisulphid  from  an  oil  can  with  strong  spring  bottom 
thrust  into  the  ground. 

“The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield  :  The  Lord  will 
give  grace  and  glory  :  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold 
from  them  that  walk  uprightly.  O  Lord  of  hosts, 
blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  thee.” 

Strawberry  pie  is  a  good  variation  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  shortcake.  It  works  best  in  “deep  dish”  form 
with  no  bottom  crust.  No  flour  or  other  thickening  to 
prevent  it  from  running  will  then  be  needed. 
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Precept  Vies  With  Example 

GOVERNOR  Lehman  said  in  an  address  to  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Syracuse  University  on  June  6  that 
half  the  people  today  live  under  “powerful  dictator¬ 
ships”  and  that  democracy  here  will  he  ruined  “if 
we  should  lessen  for  an  instant  our  devotion  to  and 
constant  insistence  upon  principles  on  which  this 
nation  was  founded.” 

“Any  compromise  of  constitutional  guarantees,” 
the  Governor  said,  “may  serve  as  an  entering  wedge 
for  hatred,  suspicion  and  persecution  and  undermine 
the  very  rights  and  libertys  of  all. 

“Any  violation  of  our  personal  liberties,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “may  encourage  subtle  changes  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  form  of  our  government  that  would 
endanger  true  democracy.” 

Against  the  force  and  propaganda  of  dictators, 
Governor  Lehman  asserted  democracy  has  only  the 
weapons  of  “passionate  devotion  to  liberty.” 

This  is  an  appropriate  subject  for  an  address  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  a  graduation  class  of 
young  men  leaving  the  class  rooms  to  assume  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  The  subject  was  timely.  The 
appeal  was  eloquent  and  the  sentiments  were 
worthy. 

But  Governor  Lehman  must  know  that  there  can 
be  no  freedom  from  dictatorship,  and  no  civic  liberty 
when  economic  freedom  and  liberty  is  denied  the 
people.  He  must  know  that  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  government  are  violated  when  farmers 
are  denied,  by  legislative  authority,  the  right  of 
ownership  in  the  wealth  they  produce.  He  must 
have  known  when  he  signed  bills  depriving  dairy 
farmers  of  their  inherent  rights  in  private  property 
that  he  was  “driving  an  entering  wedge”  into  the 
constitution  that  would  “undermine  the  rights  of 
all.” 

The  Governor  made  these  compromises  of  “con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees”  and  in  doing  so  he  has 
helped  build  up  a  dictatorship  in  which  there  is 
none  more  “powerful  and  ruthless”  anywhere.  Not 
only  so  but  he  seems  determined  to  permanently 
install  a  combined  State  and  Federal  dictatorship 
which  his  laws  have  helped  create. 

Fascism,  Communism  or  dictatorship  cannot  re¬ 
place  democracy  and  love  of  liberty  in  the  homes 
of  farm  freeholders  when  rights  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  are  protected.  Democracy  was  cradled  in 
these  homes  and  from  them  sprang  the  ideals  that 
crystallized  in  our  great  constitution.  It  is  the 
violation  of  these  rights  that  is  fast  turning  these 
freeholders  into  treadmills  of  human  misery  and 
despair,  and  that  has  made  them  a  fertile  field  for 
the  cultivation  of  oppressors  and  tyranny. 

Governor  Lehman’s  precepts  are  good  but  his  vio¬ 
lations  of  fundamental  principles  that  he  exhorts 
others  to  preserve  are  playing  havoc  with  the  dairy 
industry  of  New  York  State. 

The  proof  of  it  is  in  his  own  official  files. 


A  Subscription  Racket 


When  the  salesman  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
iduced  me  to  take  a  policy  with  the  North  American 
tccident  Insurance  Company,  it  was  to  insure  against 
ccidents  sustained  from  use  of  my  delivery  truck  by 
ly  son.  I  paid  $2.  The  policy  came  from  E.  C. 
Veatlierby,  agent  of  the  company  and  subscription 
gent  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
.ince  it  was  issued  in  connection  with  the  publication, 
supposed  it  was  all  right  and  I  did  not  read  it. 

My  son  was  killed  in  an  accident  with  the  truck, 
nd  when  I  had  the  policy  examined  it  covered  a  private 
ar  and  not  a  commercial  car.  I  wrote  the  company 
nd  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Weatherby,  saying  that 
he  accident  was  not  covered  by  the  policy.  I  am  ask- 
ng  vour  advice  what,  if  anything,  can  he  done  in  this 
ase_  J.  II.  FANNING. 

Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1938. 

A  FTER  an  examination  of  the  receipt  and  policy, 
lx  we  are  obliged  to  advise  that  there  is  little  or 


no  hope  to  recover  on  this  policy.  We  have  had 
many  other  similar  complaints.  The  agent  repre¬ 
sents  this  policy  to  be  such  a  wonderful  bargain 
that  it  could  be  sold  only  with  a  subscription  to  the 


paper.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is  that  the  agent 
assured  the  farmer  that  it  covered  every  accident 


that  can  happen  on  the  farm.  It  leads  one  to  con¬ 
clude,  from  the  complaints,  that  the  agent  skillfully 
discovers  what  the  farmer  wishes  to  cover  and  sells 
the  policy  with  assurances  that  it  protects  that  and 


other  accidents. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  cheap  limited  policy 
and  covers  only  the  accidents  that  happen  in  the 
exact  way  described  in  the  policy.  It  does  not  seem  to 
cover  any  usual  accidents  on  the  farm.  It  was  issued 
originally  as  a  city  and  suburban  newspaper  pre¬ 
mium.  The  price  was  a  dollar,  but  it  cost  the  paper 
about  18  or  20  cents.  The  big  display  of  black  figures 
on  the  first  page  starts  with  $10,000  indemnities. 
There  are  four  legal  cap  pages.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
farmer  reads  it  through,  and  nobody  seems  to  un¬ 
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derstand  what  it  means  until  he  is  told  it  does  not 
cover  the  particular  accident  that  happened. 

The  agent  is  free  to  make  any  claims  that  will 
sell  the  policy  and  win  a  subscription  for  the  paper, 
but  the  company  holds  strictly  to  what  is  written 
in  the  contract.  Few  of  these  accidents  happen  and 
so  the  policy  holder  is  not  wise  to  the  scheme  until 
he  has  an  accident  and  finds  the  policy  does  not 
cover  it.  Occasionally  a  traveler  does  have  an  ac¬ 
cident  coming  squarely  within  the  description  and, 
if  insisted  on,  payment  can  be  enforced.  Some  in¬ 
demnities  must  be  paid  for  the  record,  otherwise  the 
sales  could  not  go  on.  But  when  an  indemnity  is 
paid,  the  publicity  helps  make  sales  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  the  profits  increase. 

It  is  unlawful  to  refuse  to  sell  this  policy  except 
with  a  subscription  to  a  paper,  and  yet  that  is  the 
way  it  is  generally  sold.  Someone  should  start  the 
“Service  Bureau”  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
after  its  own  subscription  racket. 


The  Why  and  the  Wherefore 

A  STRANGE  survey  has  just  been  concluded  by 
Dr.  Paul  Poponoe  of  the  Human  Betterment 
Foundation.  He  reports  that  after  a  study  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  marriages  it  was  found  that  those 
performed  by  clergymen  lasted  longer  than  those 
performed  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

Why  not?  Dr.  Poponoe  offers  no  reason,  nor  was 
any  suggested  by  the  Eugenics  Research  Association 
before  which  his  paper  was  read.  We  will  venture 
a  reason  which  we  believe  to  be  a  sound  one,  al¬ 
though  a  trifle  obscured  lately  with  all  our  isms  and 
“modern”  social  theories.  Marriage  is  more  than  a 
civil  contract ;  it  is  a  union  ordained  and  sanctioned 
by  Divine  Law.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that 
where  a  marriage  pact  is  sanctioned  by  a  minister 
of  God,  such  a  union  is  more  permanent  than  one 
presided  over  by  civil  authority  elected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  citizenry? 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

May  24  :  For  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  had  several 
different  types  of  weather.  This  included  light  frosts, 
one  heavy  frost  that  was  of  the  killing  type  as  far  as 
tender  beans  and  tender  kinds  of  potatoes  wrere  con¬ 
cerned ;  two  heavy  rains,  two  thunder  showers  (one 
had  a  most  beautiful  rainbow  towards  its  finish  after 
the  lightning  and  thunder  had  ceased  and  the  sun 
came  out)  ;  light  rains;  and  cloudy  days  as  well  as 
two  warm  sunny  days. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  county  potatoes  planted 
beside  southern  were  not  hurt  by  the  frost,  while  south¬ 
ern  potato  leaves  turned  black.  Oats  are  up  and 
growing  nicely ;  wet  weather  seems  to  help  them.  Full 
moon  in  May  was  the  time  chosen  by  some  for  their 
general  potato  crop  planting.  Others  will  wait  for 
full  moon  in  June.  These  noted  as  a  result  of  frost 
were  planted  in  full  moon  in  April. 

Columbia  County  won  first  award  among  counties 
in  its  geographic  division  in  the  1937  Inter-Chamber 
Rural  Health  Conservation  Contest.  Much  credit  is 
given  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Louis  Van  Hoesen  and 
his  staff  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  Columbia 
County.  This  is  the  second  time  this  county  has  won 
the  contest,  as  it  won  in  1936.  The  only  other  winner 
in  1936  which  repeated  this  year  is  '  Pike  County, 
Miss.  E.  A.  H. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

York 


Receipts  at  the  New 
March,  193S : 

State 

New  York  . 

New  Jersey  . 

Pennsylvania  .... 


Milk 

. 1.975,033 

.  334.613 

.  522,097 

Vermont  .  153,489 

Connecticut  .  17,245 

Maryland  .  17,531 

Ohio  .  ... 

Indiana  .  ... 

Massachusetts  .  11,014 

Michigan  . ... 


metropolitan 
-40-qt.  Units- 
Cream 
107,466 
1,325 
9,358 
5,211 

2,ii3 

3,725 

1,963 

200 


area  for 

Condensed 

19.9S2 

567 


5,591 


Ttotal,  March,  1938.  .3,031.022  131.361  26,14( 

Total.  March,  1937 ... 2,995.395  128.640  30,09' 

New  York  furnished  64.5  percent  of  the  milk  am 
81  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  tin 
month  of  March,  1938. 


Receipts  at  the  New  York 


area  for 


April,  1938: 

< 

—40-qt.  Unit- 

State  of  Origin 

Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

New  York  . 

.  .1.885,160 

104,163 

29.967 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  308,807 

4,701 

Pennsylvania  . 

. .  536,464 

8,698 

1,526 

Vermont  . 

.  .  100.525 

12,386 

Connecticut  ....... 

.  .  16,214 

Maryland  . 

.  .  17,239 

1.250 

Ohio  . 

2,276 

Indiana  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,060 

4,781 

Wisconsin  . 

1,200 

Massachusetts  . 

. .  11,092 

Delaware  . 

. . 

iis 

•  •  • 

Total,  April,  1938.  . 

.  .2,875,501 

135,849 

36.274 

Total,  April.  1937.. 

.  .2,953,951 

148,170 

38,544 

New  York  furnished  65.6  percent  of  the  milk  and 
76.6  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  April,  1938. 


What  Farmers  Say 

DAIRYMEN  TO  BE  TAKEN  FOR  A  RIDE 

Are  the  dairymen  once  more  going  to  lay  their  heads 
on  the  block  and  frantically  await  the  axman  as  they 
have  been  doing  for  years? 

Can’t  we  see  the  writing  on  the  wall?  When  did  a 
bunch  of  lawyers  ever  spend  three  minutes,  let  alone 
three  months,  of  their  time,  trying  to  help  the  dairy 
farmer? 

Why  did  5,000  cans  of  milk  break  the  market  in 
January  when  there  was  not  one  pound  of  surplus 
milk  on  the  market? 

Why?  _  Because  the  proponents  of  the  Federal  pact 
wanted,  it  broken.  How  better  to  impress  the  dairy¬ 
men  with  the  idea  that  control  by  a  dictator  is  needed. 

Why  did  not  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  Shef¬ 
field  Producers  state  their  position?  Why  does  Mr. 
Rolfe  of  Sheffield  Producers  go  from  one  of  these 
propaganda  meetings  to  another  with  his  little,  mis¬ 
leading  spiel?  - 

Why  are  these  proponents  so  anxious  to  have  the 
co-operatives  vote  as  a  unit  through  their  supposedly 
instructed  representatives? 

“How  pice  it  will  be,”  they  tell  us,  “for  dairymen 
once  again  to  be  able  to  control  and  set  their  own 
price.”  Like  so  much  fun  they  will — not  through  this 
control  scheme. 

The  proponents  tell  us  how  easy  it  will  be  to  dis¬ 
card  the  pact  if  enacted. 

Be  not  misled — if  once  in  effect,  the  devil  himself 
won’t  be  able  to  get  it  out  unless  it  is  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Borden-League-Sheffield  combine. 

Each  of  us  were  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  poposed 
pact  to  study  carefully.  What  piffle!  It  is  so  care¬ 
fully  concealed  behind  a  screen  of  legal  phrases  that 
not  half  of  us  can  see  the  “skunk  in  the  cellar,”  but 
we  will  smell  the  stench  later,  when  perhaps  it  is 
too  late,  to  get  the  varmint  out. 

A  united  front  not  by  just  the  dairymen  of  New 
York  State  but  by  the  industry  as  a  whole  would 
quickly  solve  the  problem  of  price. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  pact  is  adopted,  we 
dairymen  are  being  taken  for  a  ride  !  JOHN  Baxter. 


A  BOOST  AND  A  THUMP 

You  are  living  up  to  the  best  traditions  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  when  you  continue,  to  lay  the  facts  reported 
by  Ernst  &  Ernst,  Attorney-General  Bennett,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  before  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  that  you  have  refused  to  be  led  from  your 
commendable  purpose  by  . stupid  personal  attacks  made 
with  the  evident  hope  of  interrupting  the  official  revela¬ 
tions  of  false  testimony,  of  millions  squandered,  and  of 
trusts  violated.  And  these  investigators  have  scarcely 
scratched  the  surface.  The  depths  of  the  last  18  years 
are  yet  to  be  explored. 

In  the  meantime  I  would  like  to  see  someone  rip  the 
mask  from  the  face  of  those  Bargaining  Agency  bluffers. 
Their  latest  attempt  to  liken  that  dealer-leader  ridden 
monopoly  to  the  true  type  of  farm-controlled  co-opera¬ 
tion,  long  advocated  by  Mr.  Dillon,  just  about  burns 
me  up.  By  false  pretenses  and  intrigues  with  dealers 
they  have  forced  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  a 
group  of  farmers,  and  now  that  producers  are  in  re¬ 
bellion  against  them  they  want  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  to  force  every  dairy  farmer  of  the  seven 
States  under  their  despotic  control. 

I  hope  you  will  publish  this  much  as  a  rebuke  to 
their  shameless  impudence,  but  don’t  let  up  on  the 
official  revelations  of  their  perfidy.  disgusted. 


A  PIECE  OF  TIMELY  ADVICE 

To  Dairymen’s  League  Members — Once  a  year  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  your  organization  truly 
co-operative  by  electing  as  delegates  men  who  will  vote 
to  reorganize  the  League,  revamp  the  by-laws  and  draft 
a  new  contract  that  will  require  the  officials  to  render 
a  detailed  accounting  of  every  dollar  received  and  dis¬ 
bursed  for  the  benefit  of  all  members;  also  providing 
that  books  and  vouchers  be-  subject  to  inspection  by 
members  at  least  every  six  months.  This  will  stop 
refunds  of  over  $6,000,000  a  year  and  cut  out  a  lot 
of  other  expenses. 

There  is  time  to  instruct  the  delegates  what  you  ex¬ 
pect  of  them  and  see  that  they  do  it.  There  are  too 
many  “rubber  stamps”  these  days  but  a  few  cases  of 
restoring  old  methods  would  no  doubt  work  wonders. 
Rails  are  scarce  but  there  are  lots  of  good  saplings  and 
more  tar  and  feathers  than  in  the  past  when  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  impress  a  “critter”  that  they 
should  do  their  duty.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  return  to  those  methods.  k.  l.  a. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

There  is  Still  Time  to  Act 

ON  PAGE  413  we  have  printed  a  few  of  the 
many  letters  already  received  from  New  York 
dairy  farmers  against  the  Federal-State  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Orders.  Hundreds  of  protests  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  endorsing  the  Milk  Committee’s  brief  and 
expressing  complete  disfavor  and  opposition  to  this 
dealer  scheme. 

As  we  go  to  press,  no  decision  has  been  announced 
either  by  the  Federal  or  State  authorities.  There  is 
still  time  to  act  and  register  your  protest.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  below  and  paste  or  pin  it  to  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  your  name  and  the  names  of  your 
family  and  friends  can  he  signed.  It  should  he  sent 
in  to  the  New  York  State  Milk  Committee,  335  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

There  is  still  time  to  act.  Do  it  now ! 


Protest  Against  Marketing  Orders 

I  have  read  the  brief  prepared  by  the  New  York 
State  Milk  Committee  on  page  400  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  Federal  and  State  Milk  Marketing  Orders. 
As  a  New  York  State  milk  producer,  I  protest  against 
these  Orders  and  thoroughly  approve  and  adopt  the 
arguments  presented  in  the  Milk  Committee’s  brief 
against  this  program.  I  urge  its  careful  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
N.  Y.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Name  . 

Address  . . 
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Built-In 

Convenience 

Built  into  every  Unadilla 
Silo  are  durability, 
strength,  convenience 
and  perfect  sealing-in  of 
all  food  values  of  your 
silage.  At  its  unique  door- 
front  ladder  you  tighten 
or  loosen  doors  and  easi¬ 
ly  shove  out  silage. 

Perfect  for  molasses  sil¬ 
age.  Unadillas  with  pat¬ 
ented  doweled  staves  are 
EXTRA  storm-defying. 
Prices  still  same  as  last 
year.  Write  today  for 
catalog  and  early-order 
discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


ELEVATING  EVEN  TO  TOP  EBBV 
OF  100  FT.  TOWER  f? ft  D  W 

BLIZZRRD 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER  EL  HAY  CHOPPER 


Excess  elevating  capacity  (125  feet  in 
picture)  reveals  a  Blizzard  characteristic 
— it’s  built  BETTER  than  needed  in  every 
detail!  Better  materials,  better  weights, 
BETTER  SATISFACTION! 

The  new  streamlined  12-point  Blizzard 
guarantees  you  a  marvelous  satisfying  ex¬ 
perience.  It  chops  hay  or  fills  silo  with 
equal  efficiency — no  changes— no  EXTRAS ! 

Blizzard’s  new  catalog  fully  illustrates 
and  describes  feature  after  feature — many 
exclusive — that  you  should  know.  Foremost 
is  the  All-Angle  delivery- — nothing  like  it 
anywhere  else.  Then,  there’s  the  knife  ad¬ 
justment  at  full  speed,  the  famous  “moly” 
alloy  cutting  wheel,  all-steel  paddle  roll 
with  crimped  edges,  alemite  system,  gears 
in  oil,  tractor  hitch — TWELVE  such  fea¬ 
tures  all  in  the  LOW  COST  Blizzard  will 
save  you  labor,  money  and  time.  (No  price 
increase  this  year.)  Don’t  let  anyone  de¬ 
cide  for  you  till  you  get  the  BLIZZARD 
catalog— and  see  for  yourself. 

Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

Ask  for  Catalog  R. 


"  BLIZZARD  MFG.CO. 


When  floods  swept  away 
barns,  Craine  Triple  Wall 
Silos  stood  like  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar.  When  cold 
waves  froze  water  lines, 
silage  in  Triple  Walls  kept 

fierfectly.  When  grass  and 
egume  silage  was  stored. 
Triple  Walls  held  in  the 
juices.  Yes,  it  will  pay  you 
in  the  long  run  to  get  the 
strongest .  .  .  most  durable 
.  .  .  best  insulated  .  .  . 
tightest  wood  silo  ever  in¬ 
vented!  Write  for  prices 
and  literature. 

CRAINE,  Inc., 

78  Taft  St..  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE 

SILO  STORAGE 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

BY  ORDERING  EARLY 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  ia 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  onee  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY, 

P.  0.  Box  556, 

Schenectady,  New  York 

or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


MORE  PROFIT-LESS  WORK 

CLEAN-EASY 

Hm  i  l  k  e  r 


A  portable,  self-washing  milker! 
Milks  20  to  25  cows  per  hour. 
1  Electric  or  gas  powered.  No  in¬ 
stallation  required.  Write  today 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Ralph  Bishop,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  fed  these  two  year-old  Belgian 
fillies  liberally  as  yearlings.  They  could  go  out  as  desired  and  received  mixed  hay, 
oats  and  had  access  to  the  strain  stock  shown. 


Hold  Your  Horses 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

Motors  today  have  achieved  their  prob¬ 
able  maximum  replacement  for  light 
horses.  Their  use  is  now  largely  stabil¬ 
ized  on  a  pleasure  basis,  with  some  actual 
utility  still  remaining  for  saddle  and 
wagon  horses.  Horse  racing  will  prob¬ 
ably  always  retain  its  popularity  and  re¬ 
main  the  King  of  Sports.  The  future  of 
the  light  horse  on  this  existing  status  ap¬ 
pears  secure.  Breeding  and  production 
of  light  horses  will  then  inevitably  tend 
more  and  more  toward  increased  quality 
and  merit. 

Riding  Academies 

Practically  every  city  in  the  East  has 
several  riding  academies  suitably  located, 
which  are  doing,  in  most  cases,  a  profit¬ 
able  business.  Many  of  these  are  op¬ 
erated  more  or  less  on  inadequate  financ¬ 
ing  and  improper  equipment.  A  fre¬ 
quent  practice  is  to  purchase  a  few  plugs 
showing  some  saddle  type  and  conforma¬ 
tion  which  serve  the  uninitiated  public 
as  unwilling  beasts  of  burden,  and  supply 
the  belief  that  they  are  correctly  mounted. 
At  least  the  ride  is  good  for  their  general 
health  and  liver  but,  better  still,  as  they 
progress  and  become  more  proficient  and 
horse  wise  they  usually  change  to  better 
academies,  or  purchase  horses  of  their 
own. 

Selling  horses  to  riding  enthusiasts  is 
a  lucrative  and  legitimate  sideline,  al¬ 
though  as  sometimes  practiced  it  borders 
on  legalized  larceny.  Horse  trading,  sell¬ 
ing  and  purchase  since  the  dawn  of  time 
has  offered  the  utmost  in  its  potential 
possibilities  relative  to  sharp  dealing. 
Sentiment  often  combined  with  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  a  purchaser  are  the 
twin  lures  which  offer  am  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  dealer  and  trader  who 
is  not  too  scrupulous,  provided  a  profit 
is  turned. 

Heavy  Horses 

Increased  demand  exists  for  farm 
horses  due  to  the  fact  that  many  found 
throughout  the  depression  years  that  real 
economy  and  profit  were  obtained  by  their 
use.  Brood  mares  also  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  need  of  colt  replacements,  or 
they  could  be  sold  for  a  profit.  There 
may  be  a  monetary  loss  in  not  more  com¬ 
pletely  mechanizing  many  of  our 
farms,  yet  horses  can  be  raised  on  pas¬ 
ture  and  home-grown  feeds  with  small 
cash  outlay.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
such  feeds  represent  a  certain  value 
based  on  their  possible  market  price,  but 
it  is  very  seldom  that  the  producer  is  in 
a  position  to  realize  a  high  percentage  of 
the  market  value  for  such  feeds  so 
raised.  This  is  especially  true  of  rough- 
age.  Mature,  idle  horses  can  and  should  be 
almost  entirely  maintained  on  roughage. 

Colts  Need  Some  Grain 

The  most  common  error  in  horse  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  give  colts  and  young  horses 
very  limited  grain  feeding  and  often 
only  poor  quality  roughage.  This  is  fre¬ 


quently  done  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
making  no  immediate  labor  return,  and 
will  carry  through  on  this  system  until 
pasture.  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Michi¬ 
gan  Experiment  Stations  have  each  com¬ 
pleted,  during  the  past  few  years,  some 
very  valuable  tests  relative  to  efficiency, 
economy  and  costs  of  raising  draft  colts. 
I  have  seen  both  the  Missouri  and 
Michigan  horses  on  my  visits  to  these 
stations,  and  found  that  reduced  feed¬ 
ing  within  the  limitations  as  practiced 
was  economical.  However,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  groups  and  their 
gains  were  based  on  the  liberal  use  of 
good-quality  hay  and  good  pasture. 

The  Nebraska  experiment  shows  that 
draft  colts  may  be  satisfactorily  raised 
and  attain  good  frame  growth  provided 
grain  plus  good-quality  pasture  and  hay 
is  fed  during  the  first  year,  and  good 
roughage  after  that  period.  These  colts 
averaged  a  little  under  600  pounds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  test.  During  their 
first  Winter  they  were  fed  an  average  of 
four  pounds  of  grain  per  head  daily,  plus 
good-quality  Alfalfa  hay  and  Alfalfa 
pasture  during  the  Summer.  They  re¬ 
ceived  no  grain  after  their  first  Winter. 
They  averaged  1,268  pounds  in  weight 
per  head  at  the  end  of  a  three-year  pe¬ 
riod.  Some  other  colts  on  test  were  fed 
a  limited  grain  ration  during  their  second 
Winter,  plus  sorghum  and  prairie  hay 
during  the  Winter,  and  native  grass  pas¬ 
ture  during  the  Summer.  Their  average 
weight  at  the  end  of  the  period  was 
1,158  pounds. 

The  Michigan  work  I  have  reviewed  in 
progress  reports  from  time  to  time.  How¬ 
ever,  a  short  summary  of  the  completed 
test  now  seems  desirable.  You  will  re¬ 
member  three  groups  of  draft  colts  were 


used  in  this  test  with  an  average  initial 
weight  for  all  colts  of  approximately  665 
pounds.  One  group  was  fed  a  liberal 
grain  ration,  consisting  principally  of 
oats  and  corn  with  a  little  linseed  meal 
and  bran.  In  addition  all  groups  re¬ 
ceived  good-quality  Alfalfa  hay  and  June 
grass  Alfalfa  pasture.  They  were  of¬ 
fered  straw,  but  did  not  consume  any 
appreciable  amounts.  As  I  saw  these 
colts  they  were  very  fat  at  all  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  period. 

When  a  little  under  three  years  old 
their  average  weight  per  head  was  1,574 
pounds,  and  they  were  slightly  under  16 
hands  high.  To  attain  this  size  and 
weight  from  weaning  time  required  a 
total  feed  consumption  per  head  of  7,360 
pounds  of  the  feed  mixture  mentioned ; 
7,960  pounds  of  hay ;  and  240  pounds  of 
straw,  and  pasture  as  mentioned.  Their 
average  feed  cost  was  $118.05.  The  me¬ 
dium  grained  group  received  3,134  pounds 
less  grain,  and  2,500  pounds  less  hay 
than  the  liberal  fed  colts.  However,  they 
were  allowed  all  the  straw  they  would 
consume,  which  amounted  to  3,400 
pounds  per  head.  They  were  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  height  and  weighed  an 
average  of  only  95  pounds  less  per  head 
at  the  close  of  the  period.  Their  average 
feed  cost  was  $87.99  per  head.  The  third 
group  received  only  a  total  per  head  of 
2,380  pounds  of  the  feed  mixture,  6,400 
pounds  of  hay,  plus  all  the  straw  they 
would  eat,  which  amounted  to  3,720 
pounds,  and  their  pasture.  Their  aver¬ 
age  weight  was  1,347  pounds,  and  their 
height  averaged  almost  as  much  as  the 
others. 

The  feed  cost  for  the  three  groups  was 
respectively  $118.05,  $87.99,  and  $69.56. 
With  possible  labor  return  from  the  me¬ 
dium  and  liberal  fed  groups  their  net 
feed  cost  would  have  been  $78.45  and 
$52.42.  Based  on  all  considerations  it 
seems  medium  feeding  for  colts  was  the 
most  desirable  and  economical  system. 

The  Missouri  Station  tests  with  liberal 
and  medium  fed  Perclieron  colts  was 
even  more  in  favor  of  medium  feeding. 
Remember  though  in  these  tests  of  me¬ 
dium  feeding  they  are  based  on  the 
liberal  use  of  good-quality  roughage  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  good  pasture  in  the 
Summer.  Again  referring  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  work,  their  detailed  report  by  pe¬ 
riods  shows  that  during  their  first  Win¬ 
ter  period  the  medium  grain-fed  eolts  re¬ 
ceived  an  average  grain  ration  per  head 
per  day  of  6.45  pounds.  Their  average 
final  weight  for  the  period  being  880.8 
pounds.  This  represented  an  average 
daily  gain  for  the  four-month  period  of 
1.6  pounds  per  head.  During  their  sec¬ 
ond  Winter  period  they  received  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  feed  of  7.4  pounds  grain,  mak¬ 
ing  daily  gain  of  .88  pound  for  the  pe¬ 
riod,  and  weighing  1,297.5  pounds  the 
following  Spring. 

Colt  Club 

In  past  years  local  horse  associations 
and  colt  clubs  were  quite  common.  At 
present  some  of  these  are  coming  into 
renewed  activity  such  as  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Horse  Association,  discussed  in  the 
March  26  issue  of  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  page  242.  Another  which  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  is  the 
Keystone  Gold  Medal  Colt  Club  in  Penn- 


A  grade  saddle  mare  with  her  foal,  sired  by  Merlin,  a  registered  Suffolk  stallion, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Adriana  Tucker,  Homestead/  Farm,  Stormville,  Dutchess  to:,  N.  x. 
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sylvania.  The  objects  of  these  colt  pro¬ 
jects  are  to  encourage  more  owners  to 
breed  better  stallions  and  bring  to  the 
attention  of  colt  owners  the  importance 
of  feeding  proper  quality  and  quantity 
so  that  colts  may  make  normal  growth 
and  development.  The  best  systems  of 
management  are  stressed  and  encouraged, 
such  as  trimming  feet,  proper  training, 
etc.  These  various  important  considera¬ 
tions  are  demonstrated  and  illustrated  by 
actual  attained  results  at  round-ups  and 
shows.  Over  20  counties  in  this  group 
have  now  organized  colt  clubs,  with  an 
enrollment  of  approximately  665  colts. 
These .  activities  are  the  principal  horse 
projects  of  the  Pennsylvania  Extension 
Service.  Thus  far  they  have  been  adult 
projects,  but  due  to  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  draft  horse  breeding 
4-H  colt  clubs  will  be  organized  this  year 
for  the  first  time. 

Ages  and  Ages 

The  age  of  a  horse  can  be  told  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  careful  study 
of  the  teeth  indications.  The  first  pair, 
upper  and  lower,  are  in  wear  from  2% 
to  three  years.  The  next  two  pairs  fol¬ 
low  along  each  at  one-year  intervals.  Ca¬ 
nines,  normally  occuring  only  in  the 
stallion  and  gelding,  are  in  at  five.  Up 
to  this  point  it  is  easy  sailing.  The  next 
five  years  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
estimate,  and  the  following  years  even 
more  difficult  still.  The  lower  center 
cups  show  the  most  wear  at  six,  fol¬ 
lowed  through  lower  to  upper  at  one-year 
intervals.  There  is  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  such  wear,  due  to  difference  in 
kind  and  manner  of  feed,  as  well  as 
shape  of  the  mouth.  Shape  of  the  sur¬ 
face  is  especially  valuable  and  accurate 
from  nine  years  and  over ;  it  wears  more 
constant  and  cannot  be  altered.  They 
are  fairly  round  at  nine  and-  begin  to 


These  Percheron  fillies  are  owned  by 
Mrs.  Max  Dreyfus,  Madrey  Farm, 
Brewster,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.  They 
are  out  of  Oarnona  4 til’s  Hope  and 
Flora,  and  are  sired  by  Konbellcar, 
son  of  the  great  Koncarcalyps. 

wear  more  egg-shaped  from  front  to  rear 
from  this  time.  Slope  and  color  are  also 
factors  which  must  be  considered,  as 
well  as  general  appearance,  and  general 
care  and  health  of  the  horse. 

Some  valuable,  interesting  contests  and 
instruction  have  recently  been  given  on 
telling  age  of  horses  by  the  extension 
service  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
College.  Eight  or  more  horses  of  varying 
ages,  some  easy,  some  more  difficult,  are 
provided.  The  various  methods  of  esti¬ 
mating  age  are  explained,  and  preferably 
illustrated  by  slides,  models  or  drawings. 
The  horses  are  numbered  and  the  con¬ 
testants  make  their  estimates.  Two  or 
more  experienced  judges  make  the  official 
placing  and  explain  the  various  reasons. 

Sound  as  a  Dollar 
A  few  of  the  more  common  unsound¬ 
ness  and  defects  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
when  purchasing  a  horse  include  blind¬ 
ness  and  deafness.  In  the  normal  eye 
the  pupil  will  contract  on  coming  into 
the  light,  a  straight  poking  motion  with 
the  finger  without  touching  the  eyelashes 
should  cause  a  blinking.  The  movements 
of  the  ears  will  indicate  hearing. 

It  is  advisable  to  stand  away  from  the 
horse  for  some  little  distance  and  observe 
it  from  both  sides  for  balance,  symmetry 
and  possible  sweeny,  indicated  as  a  wast¬ 
ing  away  of  the  shoulder  muscles.  Have 
the  horse  backed  and  moved  at  both  the 
walk  and  trot  Observe  the  trueness, 
quickness  and  levelness  of  the  stride.  No¬ 
tice  the  breathing  for  any  defect  such  as 
heaves  or  roaring.  Heaves  is  much  more 
serious  of  the  two,  although  roaring 
sounds  the  worst.  Spasmodic  contrac¬ 
tion  on  exhaling  with  sometimes  a  spas¬ 
modic  jerking,  indicates  heaves.  Roaring 
is  a  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  and  may 
be  cured  by  operation. 

Examine  the  front  legs  and  feet  for  un¬ 
soundness,  quality  of  bone,  set  of  the  legs 
and  contour.  Buck  knees  are  bowed  for¬ 
ward,  calf  knees  are  concave.  Bone  un¬ 
soundness  is  more  common  in  the  front 
legs  and  feet,  and  is  usually  in  the 
region  of  the  pastern  arid  fetlock.  Basi¬ 


cally  the  bone  unsoundnesses  are  all  the 
same,  as  they  are  caused  by  deposit  of 
excess  bone  tissue,  called  an  ex-ostosis. 
It  is  nature’s  attempt  to  strengthen  a 
weak  part  or  one  suffering  hard  wear. 
These  rough  deposits  irritate  tender  tis¬ 
sue  and  nerves.  On  the  front  legs  ring¬ 
bone  may  be  found  as  a  hard  bony 
growth,  in  the  region  of  the  pastern. 
Side-bone  is  a  hardening  of  the  lateral 
cartilage  causing  its  normal  elastic 
cushioning  effect  to  be  lost  by  the  change 
to  bony  material.  Navicular  disease  is 
indicated  by  excessive  wearing  at  the 
toe  and  stumbling  when  going  down  hill. 
Quittor  is  a  pus  infection  in  the  deep 
tissue  of  the  hoof,  although  it  may  be  dis¬ 
charging  pus  at  the  cornary  band,  and 
founder  is  indicated  by  a  large  tender 
and  wavy  hoof.  Examine  the  sole ;  it 
should  not  smell  foul  or  be  discharging, 
indicating  possible  thrush. 

Unsoundness  and  defects  of  the  hind¬ 
legs  are  more  common  in  the  region  of 
the  hock,  because  it  receives  most  of  the 
road  pounding,  and  acts  as  an  absorber. 
Bog-spavin  and  thoroughpin  are  the  same 
except  that  they  differ  in  location.  Both 
are  caused  by  a  collection  of  joint-water, 
synovial  fluid.  If  this  appears  as  a  large 
soft  swelling  in  the  hollows  of  the  hock, 
it  is  called  thoi'oughpin  ;  if  it  appears  on 
the  front  and  inside  of  the  hock,  and  on 
pressure  reappears  on  the  outside  and  in 
rear  of  the  hock  it  is  called  bog-spavin. 
Bone-spavin  is  much  more  serious  and  is 
an  ex-ostosis  of  the  bones  of  the  hock. 
A  “Jack  Spavin”  is  a  chronic  bone 
spavin,  which  may  have  been  arrested  in 
its  development.  Blood  spavin  is  an  en¬ 
largement  or  varicose  condition  of  the 
veins  on  the  inside  of  the  hock.  Wind- 
galls  are  the  same  condition  as  bog 
spavin  and  thoroughpin  except  they  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  fetlock,  more  common  in  the 
front  feet.  None  of  these  should  ever  be 
opened,  with  the  mistaken  idea  of  drain¬ 
ing  off  the  accumulated  joint  water.  All 
unsoundness  needs  skilled  treatment  un¬ 
der  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian.  Curb 
is  a  thickening  of  the  tendons  and  liga¬ 
ments  in  the  rear  and  below  the  hock, 
giving  the  hock  a  bowed  appearance  as 
viewed  from  the  side.  It  must  not  be 
confused  with  sickle  hocks  which  are 
normally  bowed  but  is  not  considered 
desirable. 


Long  Island  Goat  Breeders 

The  Long  Island  Dairy  Goat  Associa¬ 
tion  had  their  May  meeting  at  the  Y.  F. 
W.  Home  in  East  Northport.  Dr.  S.  M. 
Strong,  of  Flushing,  president,  said  he 
had  come  to  know  and  love  the  dairy 
goat.  He  himself  had  at  one  time  a  herd 
of  about  50  goats  which  were  procured 
from  the  best  stock  in  the  country,  but 
unfortunately  he  lost  most  of  them  from 
poisonous  weeds  in  their  pasture  and  the 
rest  he  sold.  He  warned  us  against 
marsh  hemlock  and  belladonna.  These 
weeds  are  very  hard  to  eliminate  and 
deadly  poison  to  the  goats. 

The  doctor  is  interested  in  seeing  large 
purebred  herds  developed.  His  interest 
in  the  Dutchess  County  Fair  is  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  basis  for  public  knowledge.  He 
told  of  his  difficulty  at  first  in  having  the 
goats  shown,  but  now  they  are  in  de¬ 
mand.  At  one  time  he  distributed  free 
goat  milk  at  the  fair  but  found  the  de¬ 
mand  could  not  be  supplied.  Last  year 
50  gallons  a  day  were  sold  at  five  cents 
a  glass.  The  exhibition  at  Dutchess 
County  Fair  has  taught  much  to  the 
public.  He  urged  the  members  to  show 
their  purebred  stock. 

Charles  A.  Henry  reviewed  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  past  year.  We  have 
come  quite  a  way  from  the  first  meeting 
of  13  members  in  May,  1937. 

On  May  16,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pierce  and  I  took  a  trip  to 
Point  Pleasant,  Pa.,  to  visit  Mrs.  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  Milk  Goat  Association. 
We  had  an  opportunity  to  see  Mrs.  Sa¬ 
vannah’s  fine  goats.  She  gave  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  cheese-making.’ 

anna  m.  henry. 


Angus  Sales  at  Ithaca 

Several  hundred  farmers  and  breeders 
attended  the  recent  Aberdeen-Angus  sale 
at  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Fifty-two  animals  were  sold  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $246.82. 

Six  new  herds  were  started.  All  con¬ 
signments,  except  three,  were  from  New 
York  State,  and  there  were  13  consign- 
nors  to  the  sale.  Col.  Arthur  Thompson 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  was  the  auctioneer,  and 
T.  M.  Schoon  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  manager. 
A  show  preceded  the  sale  at  which  the 
judge  was  Alex  Edwards  of  Ontario, 
Canada. 

The  grand  champion  bull  at  the  sale 
was  bred  and  shown  by  Briarcliff  Farms 
of  Pine  Plains  and  brought  $600.  The 
grand  champion  female  was  shown  by 
Bethel  Farms  of  Pine  Plains  and 
brought  $550. 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES.  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid. 

1.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  WOOL  and  SHEEPSKINS.  Best  prices. 
Quick  returns.  LIVINGSTON’S,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


I 

AYRSHIRES 

• 

•  • 

IF  YOUR  MARKET  DEMANDS  4 °/o  MILK 

BUY  AYRSHIRE  COWS 

They  produce  it  uniformly  and  economically 

You  can  buy  cows  with  good  records,  several 
fresh  ones,  heifers  of  any  age  or  a  bull  to  im¬ 
prove  your  own  herd  at  moderate  prices,  from 

STRATHAVEN  FARM,  Inc. 

Goshen,  New  York 

John  Cochrane,  Pres.  &  Mgr.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  bred,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs. 
of  4.1%  milk  in  1  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

c  u  coctcd  barton, 

C.  n.  rUdICR/  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeder*’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  YVORTON,  ML). 


HEREFORDS 


H er ef or  as 

Onl  sale — 20  Heifers,  9  Breeding  Bulls,  20  Cows,  bred 
and  with  calves  at  foot.  Premier  Breeding  Purebred 
Registered.  Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.  2,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Come  New^EnglattdP^^mest^eedhnj’MPigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C..  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed.  6-7  wks.  $4.50:  8-9  wks.  $5.00; 
10  wks.  extras  $5.50  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times,  I  am. 

Very  truly  jours,  W.  J.  DAILEY. 


PIGS  AND  SHO  ATS 

Ail  leading  breeds.  P.  China’s.  Berks,  Durocs,  Chesters. 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs.  $4.00:  8  weeks. 
$5.  30  lbs.,  $6:  40  lbs..  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


DEPENDABLE  PICS  .  .  . 

High-qrade  CHESTER  WHITES.  0.  I.  C.,  BERK- 
SHIRE.  HAMPSHIRE.  DUR0C,  POLANDS 
6,  8,  10.  12  Weeks . $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6.  $6.50  Each 

Check,  P.  O.  Order,  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval. 
Triple  vaccination  50  cents  extra  if  desired.  Better  be 
safe  than  sorry.  Discount  on  10  pigs.  Truck  delivery 
on  50  or  more.  Selected  young  boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service,  ail  ages  and  prices.  Why  not  try 
my  pigs  this  year?  Sincere  co-operation  guaranteed. 
CHAS  C.  DAVIS,  Res.:  Carr  Road,  CONCORD.  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two-year- 
old  sows  of  select  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 
Pamphlet  and  Prices  on  Request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA.  MARYLAND 


WALTER  LUX  &  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chesler-Whites  cross  or  the  Berkshire-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

7-8  wks.  old,  S4.00  each,  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $4.50  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O. D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 


PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 


SPRING  PIGS.  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.0fl 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.50 


C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in¬ 
oculation,  35c  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS. 
P.  S. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 


CHESTER  WHITES  .  .  . 


March  pigs  either  sex.  Service  boars,  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Write  for  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS,  Midlothian,  Virginia 


0,1. C.  Purebred  Ped.  Pigs  $10.  Each  bo«-seiSde 

sows.  YALE  FARM  ,  ROMULUS,  NEW  YORK 


I  p  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  StO.  each,  Unre- 
•  I.  u,  lated  pairs,  *20.  It.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  X.  V. 


REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPI0  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE— 500  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes 

1.  2  and  3  years  old.  Also  4  Registeired  Dorset  Rams. 

LIME  RIDGE  FARM  -  POUGHQUAG,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRES— 40 yearling  rams  and  30  yearling 
ewes  with  size,  type  and  quality.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guar.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


8  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES,  not  bred. 
LEROY  C.  BOWER  -  LU  DLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 
for  years  and  show  the  results 
on  the  fur  market.  Decreasing 
supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 
more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


.*.  GUERNSEYS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

at  Extremely  Reasonable  Prices. 

A  number  of  fine  heifers 
and  some  cows. 

Also  several  bulls  old 
enough  for  service. 

No  Tuberculosis  •  No  Abortion 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

SPRING  FARM  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Bull  calves  from  A.  R.  Sire  and  Dams — Primrose  Butter- 
fat  and  Gov.  of  the  Cheese  breeding,  ages  from  3  to  6 
months.  Nicely  marked.  For  particulars  apply  to— 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Mgr.  -  Tilly  Foster,  New  York 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

“The  Good  Kind” 

No  better  selection  in  America.  Come  to  see  them 
now  and  be  convinced.  Priced  to  sell.  Terms  to 
responsible  parties.  Will  deliver  any  place  in  United 
States,  or  to  the  Canadian  border. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  -  MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 

35  miles  east  of  Cleveland  on  Route  No.  87. 

AT  STUD—  Registered  Belgian  Stallions 

one  imported  Sorrel  with  light  mane  and  tail;  one  Am¬ 
erican  bred  Roan;  also  a  few  choice  imported  mares  for 
sale.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

PUR  rilFK  H\IQ  Yearling  stallion,  black,  choice 
*  I-'lYvjnililYUlTij  colt  —  Laet,  Dragon,  Lagos, 
FOIL  SAFE!  breeding  —  *250.  Three  year 

old  grade  mare,  black,  in  foal  to  registered  stallion— 

•225.  TORREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners,  Now  York. 

FOUR  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  STALLIONS, 

2  to  5  years.  Grandsons  of  Hesitation.  Few  mares. 
Blacks  and  Grajs.  B.  C.  DOTTERER,  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 

Pprrhprnnc  fni*  Qola  f  Broad  Meadows  Farm,  20  Vir- 

rertneronb  ior  oaiei  ginia  Road,  white  plains,  n.  y. 

C  H  ETLAN D  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
“  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N,  Y. 

SADDLE  PONY,  Mare  3,  12-H,  Spotted  $100.  Year¬ 
ling  $60.  MR.  DILL,  Tappan  Rd.,  Harrington,  N.  J. 

DOGS 

REGISTERED  COLLIES  JS2,. 

Beautiful  markings— Golden  Sables,  Tri  colors.  Whites. 

MAINE  WOODS*  KENNELS  -  LISBON  FALLS,  MAINE 

T3UREBRED  COCKEIf  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JC  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S,  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

ROCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPI ES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
u  Males,  $10.:  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS,  Hlghgate  Center,  Vermont 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  Dandies  —  Males  $10. 
Females  $5.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN.  VT. 

Raff  flnnlrar  spaniel  puppies,  extra  fine:  also  New- 

nug.  UUURBl  foundlands.  Sacksledors,  Muncle,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE — Pedigree  English  Springer  Spaniels  sire 
by  Ch.  Field  Marshall  and  12  weeks  old. 

CHAS.  BAKER,  Glencalrn  Farm,  Mendham,  N.  J. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

RREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
u  dies.  BARLOW  FARM.  SUGAR  GROVE.  PENNA. 

GREAT  DANES  —  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies,  all 
ages.  FARMH0LM.  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel -drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 

COI  I  IF  PlIPPfF^  JAMES  HOWLAND, 
rurriLO  Walton,  New  York 

£PLJ:,ES — Beauties,  nicely  marked— Males  $8,  Females 
$4.  Square  deal.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN.  VT. 

TRI-COI  OR  PURE  COLLIE  PUPS.  FARMERS. 
iftl-UJLUR.  MAIDA  PUTNAM,  Grafton.  Mass. 

TOEGISTERED  BE  AGUE  PUPPIES-Males 
$10.  ADAM  SCHOFIELD,  New  Ringgold,  Pa. 

GOATS  | 

| _ >1  REBRED  SAANEN  BUCK  KIDS— 

bred  from  excellent  heavy  milk  producers. 

MEADOW  RIDGE  GOAT  DAIRY  •  Derby,  New  York 

READ‘‘G°AT  FARMING”  —  The  beginner’s  booklet. 
Price  25c.  MINKDALE  FARM,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 

FRFSHNUB,AN  GRADE  DOES  $25  EACH. 
rivCidn  LA  SPINA  -  QUAKERT0WN.  PA. 

RABBITS  | 

FAn  C  AIT  Havana..  Himalayan.  H.  W. 
rUK  tJ  Chinchillas  and  N.  Z.  Whites. 

,  Pedigreed  Stock.  8  to  12  wks. 

$2.  Will  make  excellent  breeding  stock. 

W.  K.  CROUTHAMEL  .  STUYVESANT,  N.  Y. 

W  A  MTCTk  1  600  rabbits  per  month— 

Yf  Y  1  EL)  1  7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any 

breed,  premium  paid  year 
round.  H.  COCHRAN,  Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J 

FLEMISH  GIANTS 

New  Ze'&lands,  Dutch  Belted.  Chinchillas,  Himalavans, 
and  others.  BROOK  WOOD  FARM,  Blackstone,  Va. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Any  quantity,  at  once.  Will  pay  75c  each,  delivered. 
Nine  to  fifteen  ounces.  Payments  prompt. 

ROCKLAND  FARM,  .  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y, 
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This  and  That 

Last  week  we  were  invited  to  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  to  editors  and  home  economics 
women  in  celebration  of  the  arrival  of 
the  tirst-of-tlie-season’s  shipload  of  bra¬ 
zil  nuts  at  the  Free  Fort  on  Staten 
Island.  As  we  saw  load  after  load  of 
the  brown  nuts — 1,500  tons  of  them — 
being  damped  on  the  huge  floor  of  the 
pier,  we  wondered  whether  any  of  them 
would  eventually  find  themselves  on  the 
tables  of  our  readers.  Just  as  we  were 
about  to  sit  down  for  luncheon  at  the 
end  of  the  pier  the  great  liner  Norman¬ 
die  passed  on  her  way  out  to  sea — a 
thrilling  sight. 

* 

From  all  the  reports  we  are  getting 
this  ought  to  be  a  good  canning  year  for 
almost  every  orchard  and  garden  product 
and  we  wish  you  all  splendid  success  in 
your  efforts  to  capture  all  the  Summer 
goodness  against  Winter's  needs. . 

*  ■  • 

So  many  letters  have  come  to  us  tell¬ 
ing  of  delightful  new  friendships  made 
through  the  Handicrafter  and  Gardeners’ 
group  that  we  feel  that  it  is  meeting  a 
real  need.  But  we  hope  that  everyone  will 
remember  that  this  is  “an  adventure  in 
friendship”  only,  and  that  no  one  will  try 
to  use  it  for  anything  else.  c.  B.  w. 


“Three-cent”  Visits 

Just  the  other  day  I  had  such  a  nice 
visit  with  a  “Nutmegger”  who  had  a  note 
on  the  woman’s  page.  Her  cheerful 
howdy  to  the  neighbors  and  already  she 
has  had  several  callers  who  came  via  the 
three-cent  stamp  conveyance.  You  know 
it  doesn’t  matter  if  the  boys  have  the 
car  or  it  is  laid  by  awaiting  a  new  tire. 
You  can  always  visit  around  The  R. 
N.-Y.  neighborhood  on  a  three-cent  stamp. 
Just  “among  friends”  I  have  already 
been  in  homes  in  Maine,  Vermont,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  such  delightful  visits! 

You  should  read  of  the  wonderful  nee¬ 
dlework  Mrs.  R.  of  Vermont  does,  knit¬ 
ting,  tatting,  crocheting,  even  weaving ! 
I  so  wish  I  could  make  a  Spread  of 
Queen  Annie's  lace  from  the  pattern  sent 
me,  but  there  is  too  much  sewing  on  hand 
so  I  loaned  the  pattern  to  another  R. 
N.-Y.  neighbor.  Imagine  a  grandmother 
who  learned  to  knit  only  two  years  ago 
and  already  has  31  sweaters  to  her  credit. 
She  lives  in  a  New  Jersey  town  but  she 
reads  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  is  a  fine  neigh¬ 
bor  who  gets  around  on  a  three-cent 
stamp.  There  is  the  little  mother  in 
Maine  with  14  children  for  her  flower  gar¬ 
den,  and  the  grandmother  in  Southern 
Connecticut  whose  11  children  live  all 
around  the  home  farm.  There  is  a  gar¬ 
den  in  Chesterland,  Ohio,  that  I  long  to 
visit  this  Spring,  but  the  visit  will  have 
to  be  on  a  three-cent  stamp.  And  maybe 
we  will  even  exchange  plants  or  seeds. 
I  get  hungry  every  time  I  think  of  the 
neighbor  on  Long  Island  who  knows  so 
many  dishes  of  sea  foods,  and  cans  tuna 
fish,  and  writes  a  fine  letter.  And  there 
are  other  neighbors  who  have  taken  me 
into  their  homes  and  shown  me  their 
handiwork  and  introduced  me  to  their 
families  and  ended  their  letters  with  a 
cordial  “come  again !” 

Again  as  one  among  friends,  I  urge 
you  to  get  on  your  three-cent  stamp  and 
come  visiting  among  the  writers  and 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Just  do  as  I 
.did,  send  your  letter  in  a  stamped  en¬ 
velope  unaddressed,  to  the  editor  of  the 
woman’s  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  write 
her  a  note  asking  her  to  forward  your 
letter  to  the  neighbor  you  are  interested 
in.  It  is  as  easy  as  calling  “good  morn¬ 
ing”  over  the  back  fence  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  quick  and  friendly  re¬ 
sponse.  You  can  go  visiting  this  way 
without  dressing  up  or  leaving  the  baby. 
You  can  even  make  a  long  call  on  a  dis¬ 
tant  friend  and  at  the  same  time  watch 
the  bread  rising.  You  don’t  have  to 
dress  up  in  pink  stationery  and  a  foun¬ 
tain  pen.  I  think  sometimes  the  best  and 
most  friendly  letters  have  been  done  on 
school  paper  with  a  pencil.  Won't  you 
be  friendly  and  let  us  know  you  t  Wo 
are  interested  in  so  many  things- — -babies 
and  the  problems  of  big  boys  and  girls, 
recipes  and  reading,  needlework  and  .just 
plain  making-over,  chickens  and  rabbits 
and  flowers,  old  floors  and  new  styles. 

•>  MRS.  e.  e.  l. 


Summer  Comfort 

Too  many  wives  swelter  over  their 
work  in  a  hot  kitchen  when  for  a  small 
sum  one  could  have  real  comfort.  Most 
farms  have  a  shed  or  lean-to  off  the 
kitchen.  I  have  one  and  make  good  use 
of  it.  Several  years  ago  I  bought  a 
three-burner  oil  stove.  I  have  two  ovens, 
a  two-burner  one,  to  take  care  of  the 
vegetables  and  a  one-burner  bakes  a  pie 
every  morning.  I  have  found  asbestos 
pads  very  useful  as  one  slipped  under 
meat  in  bottom  and  one  under  pie  pre¬ 
vents  any  burning.  MRS.  G.  H. 


Woodland  Night 


All  night  I  lay  and  heard  the  murmured 
talk 

Of  stream  and  cricket,  there  within  the 
grove 

Where  a  slim  poplar  reared  her  fragrant 
stalk. 

And  a  wild  apple  stored  her  scented 
trove. 


All  night  I  lay  and  watched  the  stars 
sail  by, 

And  felt  the  cool  winds  treading 
through  my  hair, 

And  saw  the  moon,  dear  lady  of  the  sky, 
Gowned  in  a  golden  velvet,  strolling 
there. 


All  night  I  lay  there,  smiling  in  my 
heart, 

At  peace  with  earth  and  earth  at  peace 
with  me, 

Knowing,  for  all  how  small,  I  was  a  part 
Of  earth’s  magnificent  immensity : 

Knowing  so  surely  in  that  leafy  nook 

My  few  brief  steps  were  chaptered  in 
earth’s  book. 

— Bert  Cooksley. 


An  Opportunity  in  the  Canning  Business 


A  few  years  ago  I  wanted  to  earn  more 
money  from  my  garden  surplus  fruits  and 
vegetables.  And  this  is  being  overlooked 
by  many  country  folks  (women)  who  like 
this  kind  of  work.  I  know,  for  I  have 
been  building  up  a  home  canning  business 
and  have  assured  myself  of  a  steady  and 
growing  income  from  it  for  years  to  come. 
Seven  years  ago  a  visit  to  my  sister  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  brought  me  into  contact 
with  a  group  of  young  matrons,  'and  near¬ 
ly  all  of  them  were  engaged  in  some  work. 
I  wanted  extra  money  just  then  and  I 
had  not  seen  an  opportunity  for  a  woman 
living  in  the  country  to  earn  extra  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  her  chickens  and  household 
duties.  As  it  happened,  I  had  taken  some 
of  my  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  to  my 
sister  as  a  gift,  and  when  she  served 
them  to  her  guests  they  caused  general 
comment.  At  once  I  was  launched  into 
the  canning  business,  for  I  returned  home 
with  more  orders  than  I  knew  what  to 
do  with.  After  my  first  mail  shipment 
went  off,  orders  came  by  mail  and  wire. 

That  year  I  spent  the  hottest  and 
busiest  Summer  of  my  life,  but  I  earned 
more  than  $190.  Last  year,  after  seven 
years  of  canning,  my  profits  were  over 
$485,  and  early  this  year  I  booked  orders 
from  private  individuals  for  more  than  I 
sold  last  year,  as  well  as  a  standing  order 
with  a  fancy  grocer  in  Philadelphia  for 
as  much  as  I  can  supply  him.  Then  I 
learned  that  I  could  use  the  surplus  fruits 
and  vegetables  profitably.  I  found  that 
there  was  not  enough  of  some  and  too 
much  of  others.  I  did  all  the  work  myself 
and  had  to  keep  fire  in  the  kitchen  range 
all  Summer.  After  three  years  of  can¬ 
ning  for  profit,  I  planned  things  differ¬ 
ently  and  my  garden  and  field  planting 
was  mapped  out  early  in  the  new  year. 


The  best  relief  in  the  kitchen  was  a 
new  gas  range,  which  included  a  hot  plate 
in  the  equipment.  The  new  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  also  eased  my  work  and  the  hot  plate 
did  away  with  the  excessive  heat  which 
was  the  only  jiart  of  the  canning  I  didn’t 
like.  All  my  supplies  are  now  bought  in 
quantities  early  in  the  season  (my  order 
for  supplies  is  made  on  March  1)  which 
makes  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  every¬ 
thing.  Cardboard  cartons,  instead  of 
boxes,  are  now  used  and  I  pack  the  jars 
in  excelsior  instead  of  wrapping  them 
in  newspapers.  This  makes  the  shipment 
much  lighter. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  know  that 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  of  high  grade 
are  is  a  greater  demand  today  than  when 
I  started  canning  for  profit.  One  of  my 
best  items  is  Lima  beans.  At  first  I  put 
up  beets,  Lima  beans,  string  beans,  peas. 
The  second  year  I  added  asparagus  and 
tomatoes.  My  berries  and  fruits  are : 
strawberries,  red  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  cherries,  peaches,  pears  and  crab- 
apples.  I  am  sure  that  the  quality  of  my 
jams,  jellies  and  pickles  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  outside  of  a  country  home.  The 
question  of  prices  was  my  problem  at 
first.  I  used  the  market  price  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  the  cost  of  other  items 
as  well  as  my  tiriie,  with  an  added  15 
percent  for  a  profit.  I  worked  on  the 
same  plan  for  the  first  three  years,  but  I 
bought  more  cheaply  and  investigated  city 
prices,  so  I  feel  25  percent  above  cost  is 
not  excessive.  Any  country  woman  who 
wants  to  make  extra  money  and  who  likes 
this  kind  of  work  has  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity.  City  folks  will  interest  their  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  homemade  products,  and 
once  started,  will  sure  get  customers  if 
the  goods  are  A-No.-l.  MRS.  H.  u. 


Here’s  Fun  for  Idle  Hours 
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1701  —  Brigrhten  up  your  linens  with 
simple  embroidery  and  a  dainty  cro¬ 
cheted  edging  or,  if  you  prefer,  use 
each  separately.  A  delightful  way 
to  add  a  touch  of  color  to  towels, 
scarfs  and  pillow  cases.  Pattern 
contains  a  transfer  pattern  of  two 
motifs  5%  x  6  inches,  two  motifs 
5 %  x  8V&  inches,  two  motifs  5*4  x  9 
inches,  and  two  motifs  5*4  x  5*4 
inches;  directions  and  chart  for  a 
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6031  —  Let  this  charming  butterfly 
hover  gracefully  over  your  favorite 
chair  for  beauty  and  protection,  too. 
Crochet  it  in  string — the  same  me¬ 
dallion  forms  the  center  of  each  wing 
and  arm  rest.  So  easy  and  such  fun 
to  do,  you’ll  repeat  the  design  for 
buffet  set  or  scarf  ends.  Pattern 
contains  directions  for  making  chair 
or  buffet  set  and  scarf;  illustrations 
of  chair  set  and  of  all  stitches  used; 
material  requirements;  a  photograph 
of  butterfly, 


Price  of  these  patterns  10c  each, 
Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,,  New  York. 


June  18,  1938 

Modern  Way  of  Arranging 
Flowers 

One  of  the  results  of  this  streamline 
age  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  stream-line 
our  flower  arrangements.  So  instead  of 
a  mass  of  various  flowers  stuffed  thickly 
into  a  vase,  we  are  seeing,  more  and  more, 
just  a  few  flowers  simply  but  artistically 
arranged  in  a  modest  vase. 

But  like  so  much  that  is  new  in  art, 
this  style  of  arranging  flowers  had  its 
beginning  in'  the  distant  past.  Its  gen¬ 
eral  principles  were  evolved  by  the 
Japanese  during  the  golden  age  of  art  in 
the  fifteenth  century  and  after  centuries 
of  experimentation. 

In  this  style  the  flowers  are  generally 
built  about  three  major  points  of  inter¬ 
est  known  as  heaven,  man  and  earth.  The 
tallest  flower  should  be  approximately 
one  and  one-half  times  the  height  of  the 
vase  if  it  is  a  tall  one,  or  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  diameter  of  the  vase,  if 
it  is  a  low  bowl.  The  tallest  flower  is 
called  “heaven”  and  assuming  that  our 
bowl  is  10  inches  across,  this  flower  will 
be  about  15  inches  high.  The  second 
flower  should  be  about  two-thirds  as  tall 
as  the  first  and  is  known  as  “man.”  In 


Photo  Cliarmante  Studio,  N.  Y. 
A  Flower  Arrangement  Symbolizing 
Heaven,  Man  and  Earth 


a  10-inch  bowl  this  one  would  be  about 
10  inches  high.  The  third  flower  is  called 
“earth”  and  is  one-third  as  high  as  the 
first,  or  five  inches  tall,  assuming  we  are 
using  the  10-incli  bowl.  Of  course  ap¬ 
propriate  foliage  is  added.  It  is  best  in 
Japanese  arrangements  to  use  three  or 
five  flowers  rather  than  an  even  number. 
Buds  may  be  introduced.  This  style  of 
arranging  flowers  depends  upon  the 
beauty  of  each  individual  stem  and  blos¬ 
som  rather  than  upon  a  massed  effect. 

Iris  is  shown  arranged  in  the  Japa¬ 
nese  style  in  the  illustration  and  one 
may  readily  see  how  handsome  it  is  used 
in  this  way.  The  stems  stand  up  sturdi¬ 
ly  and  gracefully,  just  as  they  grow  in 
the  garden  and  the  beauty  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  flower  is  well  displayed. 

Daffodils  and  all  of  the  narcissi  lend 
themselves  well  to  this  style,  as  do 
branches  of  fruit  blossoms. 

It  is  most  fascinating  to  experiment 
doing  flowers  in  this  way.  There  is  an 
elegance,  a  simplicity,  a  grace  in  the  use 
of  few  flowers  that  is  restul  and  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  h.  d. 


Book  Notes 

Apiarists  everywhere  will  be  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  a  new  book,  “Honey  and 
Health,”  by  Bodog  F.  Beck,  M.  I).,  and 
published  by  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. ; 
price  $3.  The  sub-title,  “A  Nutrimental. 
Medicinal  and  Historical  Commentary,” 
gives  an  idea  of  the  material  covered. 

Part  I — Honey  and  Health,  covers  the 
first  two  subjects  thoroughly,  and  Part 
II  is  devoted  to  the  History  of  Honey 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present. 

Hr.  Beck  has  used  honey  widely  in 
his  own  medical  practice  and  conducts 
extensive  clinical  and  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  field. 


“The  Yearling,”  by  Marjorie  Kinnan 
Rawlings,  whose  “South  Moon  Under” 
was  so  well  received  a  year  or  two  ago, 
is  a  book  you  will  be  glad  to  read.  Al¬ 
though  it  covers  only  one  year  in  the 
life  of  its  main  character,  a  13-year-old 
boy  on  a  little  farm  in  the  Florida  scrub 
lands,  it  is  a  story  for  any  age  and  a 
delightful  one. 

Thrills,  pathos  and  humor  mingle  to 
make  a  good,  readable  tale  centering 
around  Jody’s  love  for  the  day-old  fawn 
he  found,  arid  cared  for  devotedly  for  a 
year. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner  &  Sons ; 
price  $2.50. 
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Lodging  and  Board 


It  lias  always  seemed  to  me  that  a 
pleasant  experience  was  something  to  be 
shared  and  a  recent  vacation  of  two  or 
three  days  was  such  an  inspiration  and 
joy  that  I  have  had  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  folks  in  mind  ever  since.  My 
husband,  by  chance,  was  directed  to  a 
certain  house  as  a  place  where  he  might 
get  lodging  and  board  while  he  was  work¬ 
ing  on  the  grounds  of  a  Summer  resi¬ 
dence.  He  is  a  landscape  gardener.  He 
stayed  with  these  people  about  eight 
weeks  in  all  and  enjoyed  their  home  so 
much  that  he  made  plans  for  me  to  go 
back  with  him  when  he  had  a  few  more 
days  of  work  there. 

The  two  days  I  spent  with  this  woman, 
whom  I  shall  call  Mrs.  0.,  were  a  real 
treat.  It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to 
meet  farm  people  who  are  satisfied  with 
their  way  of  life.  So  many  that  we  meet 
every  day  are  just  the  opposite  and  can¬ 
not  find  enough  unpleasant  things  to  say 
about  how  hard  they  work  and  how  few 
pleasures  they  have.  But  to  come  to  my 
Mrs.  C.  She  is  a  jolly,  energetic,  little 
woman  with  very  blue  eyes  and  a  keen 
and  alert  way  about  her.  She  seems  to 
be  looking  for  new  things  to  conquer. 


ful  and  yet  simple.  Fresh  garden  vege¬ 
tables,  salads  and  meat  make  up  the  main 
course  of  dinner  (at  noon)  usually  with 
pie  for  dessert.  She  said  it  was  the  sim¬ 
plest  thing  to  get !  Before  the  Summer 
season  opens  she  mixes  up  her  pie  crust 
all  except  the  water  and  keeps  it  in  large 
glass  containers  ready  for  instant  use. 
For  supper  she  has  escalloped  dishes, 
hearty  salads,  etc.,  with  sauce  or  pud¬ 
ding  and  cake.  She  spoke  nonchalantly 
of  cooking  for  twenty-five  or  six  and  still 
having  time  to  go  blueberrying,  and  to 
can  hundreds  of  quarts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  She  has  an  excellent  way  of 
canning  any  left-overs  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  so  as  not  to  have  to  repeat  too  often 
on  some  particular  meat  or  vegetable. 
Sunday  dinner  is  usually  chicken,  peas, 
mashed  potatoes,  relishes  and  hot  rolls, 
with  ice  cream  and  sponge  cake.  She  al¬ 
ready  has  plans  for  this  coming  season 
so  that  she  can  pack  picnic  lunches  to  be 
eaten  on  the  hill,  or  by  the  lake. 

As  for  the  house  itself,  it  is  very  com¬ 
fortable,  but  not  in  the  least  fancy,  with 
inexpensive  furniture,  spotless  linen  anc' 
comfortable  mattresses  and  springs.  They 
have  a  private  water  supply,  electric 


An  Old-Fashioned  Farmhouse  in  Maine  Where  the  Tourist  Is  Made  Welcome 


About  six  years  ago  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  bought  a  big  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
house  which  had  not  been  occupied  for 
six  years.  She  said  they  bought  it  on 
a  “shoe-string.”  Fresh  paint  and  paper, 
whitewash  and  wax  did  wonders  for  the 
place,  and  the  following  Summer  she  was 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
return  on  her  investment.- 

The  house  is  five,  seven  and  ten  miles 
from  even  small  towns.  It  is  in  a  lake 
country,  the  nearest  being  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  away.  Within  a  radius  of  15 
miles  there  are  several  lakes  with  small 
cottages  and  a  few  boys’  and  girls’  camps. 
These  camps  seemed  to  be  the  best  pos¬ 
sibility  to  her  and  she  visited  the  owners 
and  interested  them  in  recommending  her 
home  to  the  parents  of  the  children  who 
came  to  visit.  This  they  were  willing  to 
do  and  the  reports  of  those  who  came 
have  been  her  only  advertising. 

While  there  I  tried  to  analyze  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  same  people  came  year 
after  year  and  brought  more  and  more 
people  with  them,  so  that  last  year  she 
and  her  family  practically  had  to  vacate 
their  home  to  make  room  for  the  tour¬ 
ists.  I  think  that  the  first  reason  is 
that  she  is  an  excellent  cook.  She  serves 
simple  and  hearty  meals,  with  plenty  of 
home-baked  foods.  Home-made  bread, 
muffins  for  breakfast,  instead  of  toast, 
fresh  doughnuts  every  other  morning,  hot 
from  the  frying  kettle;  delicious  meat 
pies  with  rich  pastry  crust  and  all  foods 
placed  directly  on  the  table,  country 
style.  Of  course,  she  has  the  table  cleared 
between  courses,  but  the  food  is  plenti- 


pump,  one  bathroom  and  electric  lights. 
Last  year  they  built  a  tennis  court,  and 
this  Spring  she  hopes  to  finish  up  the 
lower  floor  of  one  of  the  barns  as  a 
recreation  room  for  rainy  days  —  also 
more  bedrooms  upstairs  over  this  room. 

To  date  they  have  not  raised  as  much 
in  the  way  of  food  products  as  they  hope 
to,  chiefly  because  they  felt  they  must 
start  in  gradually,  the  husband  keeping 
his  job  in  a  local  woolen  mill,  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  source  of  income.  However,  this 
year  they  hope  to  have  a  garden  to  sup¬ 
ply  most  of  the  vegetable  needs.  They 
keep  several  cows  and  she  is  lavish  with 
the  cream  and  milk.  She  also  uses  jilenty 
of  fresh  eggs,  never  skimping  on  farm- 
produced  articles. 

Mrs.  C.’s  prices,  I  thought,  were  very 
reasonable,  considering  the  excellent  care 
and  fare.  For  overnight  or  short  stays, 
bed  $1,  breakfast  50c,  dinner  75c  and 
supper  50c.  For  those  staying  a  week  or 
more  the  rate  is  $15  per  week. 

It  "was  so  refreshing  to  talk  with  her 
and  hear  her  eager  plans.  Without  real¬ 
izing  it  depressions  are  apt  to  affect  our 
moral  and  intellectual  stamina.  We  are 
afraid  to  branch  out  on  anything  new, 
and  yet  here  is  an  example  of  success  in 
these  last  few  difficult  years.  I  came 
home  with  a  different  viewpoint,  and  a 
desire  to  do  a  little  better  myself  and 
what  more  could  a  two  days’  change  of 
scenery  do  for  one !  And  while  I  am 
thinking  of  her  I  must  get  several  recipes 
copied  and  sent  off  to  her  to  “try.” 

MRS.  R.  A.  B. 


Friendly  Johnny-Jump-Ups 


“I  like  Johnny-jump-ups,”  said  the 
woman  who  loves  a  Garden,  “because 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  they  were  the 
only  flowers  in  Grandmother’s  garden 
that  I  was  allowed  to  pick.”  What  little 
maid  could  wish  for  a  daintier  bouquet 
than  those  midget  purple  flowers  with 
yellow  throat,  scarcely  an  inch  across? 

It  is  18  years,  or  more,  since  the  first 
little  “Johnny”  bloomed  in  my  garden. 
The  cousin,  who  gave  it  to  me,  called  it 
heart’s-ease.  Today  literally  hundreds 
of  bright  little  faces  jump  up  to  greet  me 
along  the  garden  paths,  for  these  plants 
have  the  helpful  habit  of  seeding  them¬ 
selves.  They  stand  boldly-  in  the  sunny 
sweet  William  bed  and  peep  shyly  from 
beneath  the  rose  bushes  and  delphinium 
clumps.  They  even  nod  outside  the  gar¬ 
den  border  and  in  the  very  paths. 

The  plants  are  not  to  be  distinguished 


from  pansies  until  the  small  blossoms 
open.  Like  pansies,  they  are  easily  trans¬ 
planted  and  may  be  moved  to  any  favor¬ 
ite  garden  spot.  They  bloom  early  and 
late ;  I  even  picked  a  blossom  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  last,  it  being  a  mild  Winter  in 
this  locality. 

“A  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place,”  we 
learned  in  nature  classes.  Never  was 
this  truer  of  any  plant  than  of  the 
Johnny-jump-up.  This  Spring  found  so 
many  plants  firmly  intrenched  among  the 
other  flowers  that  many  had  to  be  spaded 
and  pulled  up  and  thrown  quite  rudely 
away  (not  without  regrets  for  their  gay 
little  blossoms). 

Last  Fall  some  of  my  plants  took  an 
auto  trip  to  Iowa,  and  I  hope  at  least 
one  or  two  are  “jumping  up”  “out  where 
the  tall  corn  grows.”  Florence  eldredge. 


WHAT  YOU  GET 

LABELS!  Attractive  j 
nted  in  color  and  gum 
,  stick  on! 

BOOKLET,  “Fun  For  J 
bY  Frances  Lee  Barto 


look 

1.  60  ASSORTED 

glass  labels  prii--- 
on  back  all  ready  to 

2.  SPECIAL 

Makers,” 
contains  many 
use  jams  i 
desserts,  sauces 
for  organizing  i 

SPECIAL  OEEER 

10  Piece  . 

$2.00  VALUE  FOR 

Here  are  the  tools  that 
I  easy  —  specially  < 

I  der;  enamel 
I  handle;  strawberry 
1  pie  corer; 

1  uring  cup, 

I  long-handled  _ 

I  for  straining  juice 
I  rovers,  assort- _ 


written  by  r  .  how  to 

--r  interesting  recipes  on  n 
Urines  to  perk  up  meat  dishes, 
^  3  hot  breads.  Also  directions 
money-making  jelly  bazaars. 

for  MEMBERS  ONLY! 

Jelly-Milking  Kit 

ONLY  $1-00 

make  jelly-making 

e  P  huller;  cherry  pitter,  ap 

wooden -handled 

60  assorted  jelly  g 

wooden  spoon;  spec  ^ 
•  :-.v>  1  dozen  paper  jelly  g*- 

ted  colors. 


AN  AVERAGE 
OF  HALF  AGAIN 
MORE  GLASSES1 
NO  NEED  TO 
WORRY  ABOUT 
FAILURE, 
EITHER! 


LOOK  WHAT  YOU  GET!  CHECK  OFFER  YOU  PREFER! 


FRANCES  LEE  BARTON,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  R-.N.Y.  6- 


Please  send  me  FREE — 60  as¬ 
sorted  jelly  glass  labels  and 
Frances  Lee  Barton’s  new 
booklet,  “Fun  For  Jelly-  , — , 
Makers.”  U 


Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Please  send 
me  the  Certo  Jelly-Making  Kit 
(regular  value  $2.00)  which  is 
described  above. 


you're  invited  to 

BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
MY  JELLY- MAKING 

CLUB  /  JOIN  TOVAY  AND 

SEE  WHAT  FUN  WE  HAVE! 

\JLl.  ffjxJijLcrn 


FAMOUS  COOKING  AUTHORITY 


JAMS  AND  JULIES 
MADE  WITH  CERTO 
TASTE  SO  MUCH 
BETTER  . . .  COST 
SO  MUCH  LESS  / 


" I've  just  used  Certo  for  the 
first  time ,”  writes  Mrs.  Carol 
Carter  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
“ and  for  the  first  time  I  enjoyed 
making  jelly!  I  boiled  my  fruit 
juice  only  minute — and  in  less 
than  15  minutes  after  my  fruit 
ivas  prepared,  I  finished  a  whole 
batch  of  simply  delicious  jelly!” 


“This  is  my  first  year  as  a  success¬ 
ful  jelly  -maker,  ”  writes  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Hepp,  club  member  from  Denver,  Colo. 
“Now  that  I  use  Certo,  I  get  perfect 
results  from  any  fruit!  And  with  that 
short  }A  minute  boil,  none  of  the  juice 
boils  away — so  I  get  almost  half  again 
more  glasses  ...  11  instead  of  7  ..  . 
and  all  from  4  cups  of  juice!” 

FINER  FLAVOR,  TOO!  Because  of  that 
short  boil,  none  of  the  flavor  goes  off  in 
steam  ...  so  jams  and  jellies  made  with 
Certo  retain  the  delicious  flavor  of  the 
fresh,  ripe  fruit  itself! 


Copyright,  General  Foods  Corp.,  1938 


State- 


(This  offer  expires  Dec.  J,  1938— good  only  in  U.S.A.) 


Certo  is  a  product  ot 
General  Foods.  Look  for 
the  tested  recipes  under 
the  label  of  every  bottle. 


Name _ 

|  City - 

I _ 


EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  tq  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1.  OO  Postpaid 
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&QYS*  GIRLS 


DRAWN  BY  RUFUS  QUINN,  NEW  YORK 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Waspish 

On  glossy  wires  artistically  bent. 

He  draws  himself  up  to  his  full  extent. 

His  natty  wings  with  self-assurance  perk. 
His  stinging  quarters  menacingly  work. 

I’oor  egotist,  he  lias  no  way  of  knowing 
But  lie’s  as  good  as  anybody  going. 

— Robert  Frost. 

Taken  from  “A  Further  Range.” 


L_IIS|E1:5  FROM 

U 


DRAWN  BY  FRANCES  WOODLEY, 
CONNECTICUT 

Dear  Our  Pagers— I  take  my  pen  in  hand  and 
try  to  write  a  little  more  about  Maryland.  One 
Sunday  last  Fall  we  decided  to  drive  to  High 
Knob  where  Gambrill  State  Park  is  situated. 
AVe  packed  a  lunch  as  soon  as  chores  were  done 
and  off  we  started.  High  Knob  is  a  mountain 
tract  of  450  acres,  five  miles  west  of  Frederick, 
and  has  an  elevation  of  1,531  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  will  have  a  total  of  1,000  acres  when 
the  park  is  completed.  There  are  platforms 
situated  at  various  places  where  you  can  look 
out  over  the  surrounding  country  for  miles. 
There  are  stone  fireplaces  built  at  intervals 
around  the  grounds,  each  with  a  small  pile  of 
wood  ready  to  use,  for  which  there  is  a  charge 
of  10  cents.  After  walking  around  awhile  and 
taking  in  the  various  views  we  set  out  our 
lunch  on  one  of  the  tables  and  lighted  a  fire  in 
one  of  the  fireplaces.  Then  we  roasted  wieners 
over  the  open  fire  and  also  toasted  marshmal¬ 
lows,  which  was  lots  of  fun.  AVe  decided  to  go 
home  a  different  way  so  took  what  they  call 
the  sky  line  drive  over  the  mountains. — Phyllis 
Parlee,  Maryland. 

Dear  Friends — I  am  15  years  of  age  and  a 
sophomore  in  high  school  and  I  live  on  a  farm 
of  360  acres.  It  is  located  about  four  miles 
from  a  village.  I  like  farm  life  very  much  and 
enjoy  many  different  parties,  clubs,  etc.,  given 
by  the  people  in  the  community.  For  pets  1 
have  a  kitten  that  is  trying  now  to  play  with 
mv  pen  while  I  try  to  write.  My  sister  and  I 
own  about  60  sheep  and  I  enjoy  watching  the 
lambs  running  and  playing  together.  I  would 
like  to  have  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  write  to 
me. — Martha  Baynton  (15),  New  York. 

Dear  Our  Pagers — I  am  very  fond  of  farm 
life.  I  own  a  cow  and  some  hens  and  I  always 
have  a  garden  each  year.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  girls  and  boys  of  my  age  write  to  me  as 
my  favorite  hobby  is  correspondence. — Verna 
Leach  (18),  New  Hampshire. 

Dear  Our  Pagers— This  is  answering  what  I 
considered  a  challenge  printed  in  a  letter  in  the 
last  issue.  Our  town  is  going  on  Daylight  Sav¬ 
ing  Time  and  we  will  be  going  to  school  at 
7  A.  M.  (E.  S.  T.).  Very  nice  these  crispy 
mornings.  AVe  will  have  most  of  the  afternoons 
off  and  that  will  make  long  walks  frequent. 
The  Mayflowers  are  attracting  most  everyone 
now. — Emily  Passera  (14),  Vermont. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  am  a  girl  of  11  years 
and  I  live  in  a  very  small  town.  My  uncle  re¬ 
ceives  The  R.  N.-Y.  From  where  I  live  I  can 
see  New  York  on  a  clear  day  and  I  have  visited 
it  a  few  times  and  like  it  very  much.  I  live 
12  miles  from  it.  If  anyone  would  like  to  write 
to  me  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  their  letters.— 
Carol  Luna  (11),  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Our  Pagers — Although  we  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  as  long  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  I  have  never  picked  up  courage  to  write. 
1  live  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Sussex  County  and  I 
graduated  from  high  school  last  year.  I  hope 
all  you  boys  and  girls  who  contribute  will  write 
to  me. — Florence  Klimas  (17),  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls — This  is  my  first  letter 
to  Our  Page.  I  am  15  and  live  on  a  farm  of 
about  70  acres.  I  thought  that  I  would  write 
as  I  have  not  seen  a  letter  from  this  part  of 
Rhode  Island.  I  am  hoping  some  boys  and 
"iris  will  write  to  me  and  I  promise  to  answer 
every  letter  that  I  receive.— Virginia  Briggs 
(15),  Rhode  Island. 


get  a  small  juniper  tree  to  put  in  our  yard  and 
also  to  get  some  sticks  for  the  marshmallow 
roast  a  friend  and  I  are  going  to  have  tonight 
(if  it  doesn’t  rain).  A  robin  and  a  blackbird 
are  quarreling  over  a  certain  tree  where  they 
both  want  to  build  their  nests  in  the  same 
place.  Such  a  noise  they  are  making.  Well.  I 
have  to  clean  my  room  now  so  I  stop  writing 
until  next  month. — Jelly  Bean. 

Mav  1. — Rhoda,  my  pet  hen,  decided  again 
(for  the  hundredth  time)  that  she  would  raise 
some  chicks.  Dad,  who  doesn’t  want  any  chicks, 
threw  her  outdoors  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
liens.  It  was  about  four  o’clock  and  Rhoda 
wasn’t  home  for  supper  (something  she  never 
misses).  Dad  and  I  went  out  hunting  for  her 
but  no  trace  of  her  could  be  found.  I  felt  badly 
because  we  had  had  her  for  so  many  years,  and 
I  was  sure  some  fox  had  got  her.  Even  Dad 
was  muttering,  ‘‘If  we  can  find  her,  she  can 
have  all  the  chicks  she  wants.”  Night  came, 
but  no  Rhoda — she  is  dead. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  I  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  I  saw  Rhoda  walking 
up  the  driveway  with  a  flock  of  chicks  run¬ 
ning  this  way  and  that.  They  didn’t  seem  to 
want  to  follow  her! 

I  ran  to  the  people  next  door  to  see  if  they 
knew  where  these  chicks  had  come  from.  Yes, 
they  were  theirs.  Rhoda  had  taken  them  away 
from  the  mother  hen.  It  seems  that  Rhoda 
would  have  baby  chicks  even  if  she  had  to 
“cliick-nap”  them! — Half -Pint. 

LIZZIE 

“Sis — Lizzie  has  gone  to  her  grave.  Since  you 
and  she  have  had  so  many  good  times  together, 
I  thought  that  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  of  her  death.” 

That  is  a  part  of  a  letter  I  received  from  my 
brother  a  few  days  ago.  At  his  mention  of 
Lizzie  my  mind  traveled  back  to  a  day  a  few 
years  ago  when  by  brother  bought  a  dilapidated 
contraption  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  He  named  it  Lizzie  in  honor  of  the 
only  girl  who  did  not  laugh  at  liis  red  hair. 

Since  my  brother  and  I  were  literally  “bud¬ 
dies,”  lie  took  me  everywhere  with  him  and 
as  a  consequence  I  was  there  when  Lizzie  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  embarrassing  experiences.  The 
first  came  on  a  hot  July  afternoon.  AAre  came 
to  a  busy  street  in  a  large  city  and  my  brother 
was  told  to  stop  by  a  policeman.  In  a  few 
moments  the  officer  signaled  to  go  and  he 
surely  went!  At  that  moment  Lizzie  decided  to 
have  some  amusement  at  our  expense,  so  she 
veered  to  the  right  of  the  officer  and  then  to 
his  left.  She  lurched  forward  and  backwards. 
My  brother  was  trying  to  make  her  stop  her 
foolish  movements  and  she  did  finally  stop 
them.  She  came  to  a  dead  stop  near  the  police¬ 
man  who  was  now  standing  on  the  sidewalk. 
I  thought  he  would  arrest  my  brother  for  driv¬ 
ing  such  a  dangerous  vehicle  but  all  he  said 
was,  “Young  man,  this  is  no  place  to  have  your 
car  perform  such  crazy  antics!”  On  the  way 
home  she  acted  as  a  perfect  lady  should. 

That  was  only  one  of  the  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tions  she  put  us  in.  I  really  believe  that  she 
was  fond  of  seeing  us  squirm  out  of  tight,  spots. 
Yet  I  was  sorry  to  learn  of  her  death,  although 
she  died  as  I  thought  she  would — her  sides 
caved  in  and  down  she  fell  in  a  heap.  And 
my  brother  wrote:  “Sis,  as  I  carried  her  to  the 
graveyard,  she  groaned  in  a  way  that  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  her  as  to  say,  ‘Goodby.  glad  to  have 
known  you’!” — Pauline  Grise,  Massachusetts. 
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June  18,  1938 


I’m  very  happy  to  tell  you  that  plans  for  the 
Reunion  are  coming  along  fine.  This  year  we 
are  going  to  meet  in  New  Milford,  Pa.,  with 
Ruth  and  Prudence  Clark.  New  Milford  is  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  right 
near  the  New  York  State  line.  AVe  promise  a 
grand  week-end,  meeting  those  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  Our  Page  and  those  who  still  con¬ 
tribute.  If  you  are  interested,  please  write  to 
either  the  Clarks  or  myself  in  care  of  Our 
Page.  Oh,  yes,  the  dates  will  be  August  20-21. 

Bring  your  bathing  suits  as  there  are  plenty 
of  lakes  around  New  Miford  and  nice  places  for 
a  picnic,  too.  Save  your  pennies  and  come! 
Your  Reunion  Secretary,  Amy  I.  Springer. 

FATE  RIDES  WITH  HERO 

Petite,  fly-away  Jean  Dizon  was,  without  a 
doubt,  Bob  Mason’s  girl.  Everyone  on  the 
campus  of  Leslie  College  knew  that  and  re¬ 
spected  Bob’s  privileges.  The  handsome  Mason, 
however,  took  Jean’s  affections  for  granted.  He 
did  not  reckon  with  that  personage — “Fate.” 

Then  came  that  big  football  fray  with  Ben¬ 
ton  College.  Crashing  through  for  a  touchdown 
which  won  the  game,  Bryan  Stewart  became  the 
hero  of  the  day. 

At  the  annual  hop  Bob  introduced  Jean  to 
Stewart.  Then  she  grabbed  Bryan’s  arm  and 
left  Bob  standing,  gaping  after  them.  Quickly, 
Bob  rounded  up  his  fraternity  brothers.  After 
a  few  laconic  whispers,  they  were  conscious  of 
the  situation.  “Chic,”  the  smallest  of  the  group, 
was  sent  to  find  the  couple.  He  reported'  that 
he  had  seen  the  hero  and  the  belle  near  the  lake. 

“Let’s  ride  in  that  canoe,”  Jean  suggested. 
“It  is  such  a  warm  night,  even  though  it  is 
the  end  of  October.  Soon  the  lake  will  be  frozen 
and  we  can’t  go  boating  until  next  Spring.” 

Bryan  felt  a  strange  sensation.  It  was  fun  be¬ 
ing  with  Jean!  They  exchanged  class  rings.  A 
harvest  moon  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden,  a  stronge  jerk  upset  the 
canoe  and  the  two  fell  into  the  icy  waters. 

“Now,  we’ll  see  who’s  the  hero.”  yelled  Ma¬ 
son  from  the  shore  as  he  waded  toward  Jean. 
Bryan  was  too  concerned  with  his  own  plight  to 
think  of  Jean  as  he  couldn’t  swim.  Finally  one 
of  the  frat  brothers  realizing  that  Bryan  was  in 
trouble,  jumped  in  and  dragged  him  to  shore. 
Bob  strode  up  to  Bryan  laughing  at  him.  Jean, 
her  lost  pride  regained,  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height,  sniffed  and  departed,  as  she  sensed 
the  trickery  afoot.  The  boys  had  tied  a  rope 
to  the  canoe  and  capsized  it  in  four  feet  of 
water  just  to  display  Bryan’s  helplessness. 
AA’ater  sloshed  in  her  shoes;  her  wet  dress  clung 
to  her,  her  wrap  was  ruined  and  she  was  shiv¬ 
ering — after  her  experience  with  that  personage, 
“Fate.” — Marianna  Frischmann  (14),  New  York. 

LETTERS  WANTED 

Enclose  your  letter  in  an  envelope,  write  the 
name  and  State  of  the  one  you  are  writing  to, 
put  a  stamp  on  the  envelope;  then  enclose  this 
envelope  in  another  addressed  to  Violet  and 
Elsie  Unger,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  New  York,  and 
we  will  fill  in  the  balance  of  the  address. 

Alice  Stockbridge  (10)  New  York;  Marion 
Keys  (10),  New  Jersey;  Margin  Smith  (10), 
New  Jersey;  Ann  AVhitacre  (15),  Ohio;  Verna 
Leach  (18),  New  Hampshire;  Mildred  Stafford 
(12),  New  York;  Virginia  Briggs  (15),  Rhode 
Island;  Mary  Ann  Motsinger,  Ohio;  Florence 
Klimas  (17),  New  Jersey. 


PEN  AND  INK  —  BY  LENA  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS  —  BY  SHIRLEY  SMITH, 
CONNECTICUT 


SPRING  FEVER  —  BY  MALVENE  DEMETER, 
OHIO 


THE  BUSY  BEES  —  BY  ESTHER  MARTIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DRAWN  BY  LENA  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 


April  30. — Our  school  is  out.  It  seems  queer 
to  be  at  home  while  my  brother  and  sister  still 
have  to  go  to  school.  Their  school  is  not  out 

until  June.  ,  .  _  .  .  .  ,  -  „ 

May  1.— We  had  a  good  time  last  night  hang- 
ing  May  baskets.  But  I’m  rather  tired  and 
footsore  this  morning.  I  went  for  a  walk  to 


SPRING  RAIN  —  BY  IRIS  LEONARD, 
NEW  YORK 


<^000^0 
OWSH 
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NELSON  —  DRAWN  FROM  LIFE  BY 
LEONARD  MARSH,  OHIO 


DRAWN  BY  EVELYN  WYNICK, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

MY  LITTLE  SISTER 

My  little  sister  is  very  sweet, 

She  walks  around  and  stamps  her  feet, 

She  fell  down  stairs  the  other  day. 

AVas  my  mother  scared?  Boy.  I’ll  say! 

She  fell  out  of  a  rocking  chair 
And  gave  my  mom  another  scare. 

My  little  sister  doesn’t  often  cry 
Unless  she’s  hurt,  and  then,  oh,  my! 

Once  in  a  while  she  gets  a  bit  cross 
And  when  she  does,  she  thinks  she’s  boss. 
But  I  love  my  little  sister  just  the  same, 
She  knows  no  better,  she’s  not  to  blame. 

— Eunice  AVilliams,  Vermont. 

COLORS 

AVhat  is  red — 

A  robin’s  breast; 

AVhat  is  orange — 

The  sun  is  orange; 

AVhat  is  yellow — - 
Delicious  lemon  yellow; 

AVhat  is  green — 

A  pretty  scene; 

What  is  blue — 

The  grass  with  the  morning  dew; 

AVhat  is  violet — 

The  distant  hills  are  violet. 

— Margaret  Ray  (13),  New  York 


THAT  TALKIN’  GAL 

There’s  a  gal  in  my  home  town, 

That  really  loves  to  talk; 

Why  she  told  ’round  that  old  Jim  Brown 
Made  his  wife  walk  the  chalk. 

That  woman  told  us  all  she  heard. 

And  then  added  on  some  more; 

Yes  sir,  she  sure  is  a  talkin’  bird — 

She  talks  about  the  rich  and  poor. 

Talk,  talk,  talk.  That’s  all  she  knew, 

AVhy,  I  heard  her  tell  old  Jack 
That  I  never  had  a  thing  to  do. 

Not  even  owned  the  shirt  on  my  back! 

Now  I  know  I  ain’t  had  much  education, 

And  maybe  most  I  do  is  flops. 

But  there’s  one  sure  thing  I  do  know 

And  that’s  when  to  talk  and  when  to  stop! 
— Mary  Doris  Rogers  (16),  New  Jersey. 

PRAYER 

Lord,  give  me  keenness  of  mind 
AVhen  I  am  seventy,  and 
Perhaps  a  wee  one 

Clinging  to  my  infirm  hand. 

Lord,  let  me  see  the  day’s  fair  dawning 
AVith  eyesight  still  undimmed  by  years. 

Let  me  face  Fate’s  strong  adversity 
Unmarred  by  human  fears. 

Lord,  let  me  lift,  my  voice  in  gladness 
Though  I  stumble  by  the  way 
And  let  me  live  in  sweet  rejoicing 
That  I  have  lived  at  least  this  day. 

— Christine  Sprague,  New  York. 

RILEY’S^  METHOD 

Riley  was  an  Irishman, 

He  had  his  own  technique 
For  getting  what  he  wanted; 

His  system  was  unique. 

Re  used  his  smile  right  often, 

(His  folks  were  from  Kilarney) 

And  when  he  wanted  something 
How  that  Irishman  could  blarney! 

He  wasn’t  very'  handsome 

But  he  had  the  reddest  hair, 

And  when  it  came  to  friends 
Why  Riley  had  them  everywhere! 

For  he  was  one  swell  person 
As  everyone  did  say, 

And  he  became  successful 

’Cause  he  had  a  winning  way. 

There’s  something  ’bout  good  nature 
That  reaches  to  the  sun; 

If  we  all  could  be  like  Riley 
It’d  be  nice  for  everyone. 

— Muriel  Renner  (15),  Ohio. 


DRAWN  BY  IRIS  LEONARD,  NEW  YORK 


The  time  is  drawing  nigh  when  it  will  soon 
be  vacation  again  as  school  will  soon  be  out. 
Then  we  shall  be  busy  with  hours  of  planting, 
weeding  and  picking  fruit.  AVhen  you  are 
wearily  pulling  weeds  and  wish  that  you  were 
anywhere  -  but  where  you  are,  pick  one  up  and 
look  at  it  closely  and  notice  how  beautiful  they 
can  be  especially  the  smaller  ones.  And,  too, 
it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  horrified  ants  as 
they  quickly  carry  their  eggs  to  a  safe  place 
when  you  have  disturbed  them.  And  it’s  fun 
to  come  upon  a  ground  sparrow’s  nest  or  a  kill- 
dee.  The  mother  bird  often  comes  almost  with¬ 
in  your  grasp  as  she  shams  a  broken  wing  or  leg 
to  draw  your  attention  from  her  nestlings. 

Send  contributions  before  the  fifth  of  the 
month  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York,  if  intended  for  that  month. 
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Put  the  Surplus  Under  Glass 

Rhubarb  and  Pineapple  Marmalade. — 
Three  pints  strawberry  rhubarb,  four 
cups  sugar,  two  lemons,  juice  and  grated 
rind ;  and  one  cup  pineapple  which  has 
been  cut  in  pieces.  Combine  the  ingre¬ 
dients  and  boil  mixture  slowly  until  it 
is  thick  and  clear.  Pack  into  hot  jars 
and  seal  at  once. 

Rhubarb  Preserves. — Two  quarts  of 
rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces;  six  cups 
sugar  and  two  cups  water.  Boil  sugar 
and  water  together  until  the  syrup  be¬ 
comes  brittle  when  dropped  into  cold 
water.  Drop  rhubarb  into  the  boiling- 
syrup  and  cook  mixture  until  it  is  thick 
and  clear.  Pour  into  clean,  hot  jars  and 
seal  at  once. 

Rhubarb  Marmalade. — Four  cups  fine¬ 
ly  chopped  rhubarb,  one  orange,  one  lem¬ 
on  rind,  7%  cups  sugar,  and  one  bottle 
fruit  pectin.  Combine  rhubarb,  grated 
rind  of  lemon  and  rind  and  juice  of 
orange.  Measure  fruit.  Add  water,  if 
necessary,  to  make  each  cup  level  with 
liquid.  Add  sugar.  Stir  constantly. 
Heat  rapidly  to  a  full  rolling  boil,  and 
boil  gently  for  two  minutes.  Remove 
from  fire.  Stir  in  the  fruit  pectin.  Skim. 

MRS.  L.  S. 


Easy-to-Make 


3863  —  For  That 
Day  in  Day  Out 
Smartness  —  this 
slenderizing  frock. 
Note  the  flared 
skirt.  Designed  for 
sizes  34  to  48. 
Size  36  requires 
3*4  yd  s.  39-in. 
fabric. 

9727  —  A  Born 

Flatterer  —  with 
its  pert  little 
sleeves,  nipped  -  in 
waistline  and 
graceful  “swing” 
skirt.  In  synthet¬ 
ic  or  sheer.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  12 
to  20  and  30  to  42. 
Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  39-in. 
fabric. 
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.6  —  Took  Your 
)st  Charming 
f  in  This  Trim 
Home  Frock, 
m  the  slashed 
jves,  c  o  1 1  a  r, 
nted  waist  and 
ket  with  gay 
-rac.  Designed 
sizes  14  to  20 
l  32  to  42.  Size 
required  2% 
s.  of  36-in. 


Price  of  patterns 
15c  each.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Pat¬ 
tern  Department, 
333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Recipes  to  Please  Everyone 


Buttermilk  and  rice  is  a  Ilollander’s 
rule  for  buttermilk  pop,  and  this  is  how 
it  was  prepared :  One  cup  plain  boiled 
rice  (rice  cooked  in  salted  water  until 
tender  and  fluffy).  Then  add  a  pint  of 
warm  buttermilk,  simmer  slowly  until  a 
rich  creamy  mixture  (don’t  let  it  boil  at 
any  time),  then  serve  at  once. 

Another  Holland  dish  is  codfish  and 
rice.  Codfish  is  bought  by  the  pound  or 
two  pieces..  Cut  in  small  squares  for 
single  serving.  Cover  with  tepid  skim- 
milk  or  tepid  water ;  let  it  stand  for  four 
or  five  hours.  I  add  two  tablespoons  of 
vinegar  to  the  tepid  water.  Drain  the 
soaked  fish,  and  just  cover  with  hot  water 
and  simmer  until  tender  but  not  broken, 
then  drain.  Let  it  stand  uncovered  over 
a  low  flame  for  a  few  minutes  with  a 
spoonful  of  butter. 

Fluffy  Plain  Boiled  Rice. — A  serving 
in  a  small  soup  plate  with  a  serving  of 
codfish.  Prepare  a  thin  white  sauce,  and 
dip  a  generous  portion  over  and  serve. 
This  cook’s  rule  was  that  they  added  to 
the  hot  rich  milk  flour  dissolved  in  a  little 
cold  milk,  then  stirred  in.  Stir  and  cook 
until  a  smooth  thin  milk  gravy ;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper. 

They  told  me  when  Grandma  wanted 
a  special  Sunday  dinner  dish  this  codfish 
and  rice  was  an  old  custom. 

Hot  wilted  lettuce  passed  a  good  din¬ 
ner  over  finely.  Shred  or  chop  crisp  cab¬ 
bage  and  prepare  a  boiled  salad  dressing 
with  weak  vinegar;  add  spoon  of  butter, 
having  dressed  this  pour  over  cabbage  and 
serve  at  once  (with  hot  dressing). 

Apple  Kuchin. — Try  a  sour  cream  bis¬ 
cuit  or.  buttermilk  recipe  for-  the  crust. 
Peel  and  core  six  large  tart  apples,  then 
dissolve  1%  cups  of  brown  sugar  in  half 
a  cup  of  hot  water.  When  a  syrup,  poach 
the  apple  quarters  in  the  syrup,  turning 
often.  Lift  out  and  cool.  Now  place  on 
an  unbaked  crust,  if  yeast,  let  it  rise,  and 
bake.  If  it  is  biscuit  dough  bake  at  once. 
Cook  syrup  until  very  thick  and  pour 
over  the  baked  product.  Apples  are 
tender  this  way.  For  a  liot-apple  cake, 
try  this  sauce.  Simmer  over  low  flame 
half  an  hour  a  pint  of  thin  cream,  cool 
and  chill.  A  thick  crust  will  form  over 
the  top ;  break  or  cut  in  bits.  Sweeten 
and  flavor ;  serve  in  small  bowls  with 
spoon  (set  cream  in  hot  water  or  double 
boiler  on  gas  or  oil  flame),  mrs.  j.  l.  m. 


Butternut  Cookies. — Cream  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  cup  of  butter  or  butter  substi¬ 
tute  with  1%  cups  of  sugar;  add  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoon  of  baking 
soda  dissolved  in  1%  tablespoons  of  hot 
water,  3*4  cups  of  flour  sifted  with  one- 
half  teaspoon  each  of  salt,  ginger  and 
mace ;  add  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon, 
one  cup  of  chopped  butternuts  and  one 
cup  of  seedless  raisins.  Mix  well  and 
chill.  Roll  out  dough  and  cut  with  cooky 
cutter.  Bake  on  greased  sheet  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  from  12  to  15  minutes. 


Tricks  With  Cracker  Crumbs. — There 
is  many  a  trick  in  good  cookery  per¬ 
formed  with  cracker  crumbs  as  an  ally. 
Learn  to  use  cracker  crumbs  to  change 
and  vary  your  menu — in  turn  delighting 
those  who  dine  at  your  table.  These  are 
my  pet  tricks  with  cracker  crumbs. 

Chicken  Croquettes. — I  make  one  cup 
of  chicken  do  the  work  of  two.  It  is  the 
kind  of  tasty  trick  brides  dream  of  per¬ 
forming.  Remove  the  meat  from  the 
pieces  of  chicken  left  from  dinner.  Chop 
up  fine  and  put  through  the  grinder.  Then 
make  a  white  sauce  using  one-half  cup 
milk,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoon  lard  for  each  cup  of  chicken.  Melt 
the  lard  in  a  sauce  pan,  stir  in  the  flour 
and  blend  the  two  together.  Then  add 
the  milk  and  cook,  stirring  to  keep 
smooth  and  thick.  Take  from  the  stove 
and  add  the  ground  chicken,  together  with 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon 
chopped  or  grated  onion  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice.  Let  the  mixture  cool 
thoroughly.  The  colder  it  is  the  easier  it 
will  be  to  handle.  Roll  cracker  crumbs 
until  you  have  one  cup  cracker  crumbs 
for  each  cup  chicken.  Beat  an  egg  with 
two  tablespoons  of  milk  or  water.  Take  a 
tablespoon  of  ground  chicken  and  shape 
round,  dip  in  cracker  crumbs,  in  the 
beaten  egg  and  again  in  the  crumbs.  Fry 
the  croquettes  in  deep  fat,  using  a  wire 
basket  if  possible.  The  fat  should  be  375 
degrees,  or  should  brown  a  bread  cube  in 
40  seconds.  There  are  many  other  meats 
you  can  make  into  croquettes  in  just  this 
manner. 

Pigs  in  Blankets. — Mix  one  teaspoon 
minced  onion,  one  tablespoon  minced 
parsley,  one  egg  yolk  and  two  cups  left¬ 
over  mashed  potatoes  together.  Beat 
thoroughly  and  coat  six  cooked  sausages 
with  the  potato  mixture  and  shape  into 
croquettes.  Roll  in  finely  rolled  cracker 
crumbs,  then  dip  in  one  egg  beaten  lightly 
with  one  tablespoon  milk  or  water.  Roll 


again  in  crumbs.  Fry  in  deep  fat  heated 
to  375  degrees,  or  hot  enough  to  brown 
a  bread  cube  in  40  seconds. 

CAROLINA  COOK. 

Frozen  Apricot  Shortcake.  —  One  cup 
dried  apricots,  2%  cups  water  (more  may 
be  needed),  one-half  cup  honey  for  apri¬ 
cots,  one  teaspoon  granulated  gelatin,  one 
tablespoon  cold  water,  one  egg,  one-fourth 
cup  honey  for  egg,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
one  cup  whipping  cream  and  sponge  cake. 
Boil  apricots  in  water  until  soft,  about 
30  minutes ;  add  honey,  allow  to  come  to 
a  good  boil,  remove  from  fire  and  beat 
to  a  pulp.  Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water 
and  dissolve  in  the  hot  apricots ;  cool. 
Beat  egg  very  light,  add  honey  slowly, 
then  the  vanilla  and  beat  again.  Whip 
cream  and  blend  with  egg.  Arrange  a 
layer  of  sponge  cake,  cut  about  one-fourth 
inch  thick,  in  bottom  of  refrigerator  pan, 
spread  with  apricots  and  cover  with 
whipped  mixture.  Freeze,  but  not  too 
hard.  Cut  in  squares  and  serve  cream 
side  up. 

Prune  Cake. — One-half  cup  butter,  1  y2 
cups  sugar,  two  eggs,  two  cups  finely  cut 
cooked  prunes,  l1/^  cups  raisins,  one-half 
cup  prune  juice,  two  cups  sifted  flour, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  three-fourths  teaspoon 
salt,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon,  one-half 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  eight  tablespoons  cocoa 
and  one  cup  chopped  walnuts.  Cream 
butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  creaming  un¬ 
til  light  and  fluffy.  Add  eggs,  one  at  a 
time,  beating  well  after  each  addition. 
Stir  in  fruits  and  nuts.  Add  sifted  dry 
ingredients  alternately  with  the  prune 
juice,  beating  until  smooth  after  each  ad¬ 
dition.  Bake  in  a  greased  drip  pan,  in  a 
moderate  oven  (325  degrees)  for  one  to 
1  Vi  hours. 

Raisin  Souffle. — One-half  cup  raisins, 
one  egg,  1%  cups  hot  milk,  one-fourth  cup 
corn  syrup  or  honey  and  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Beat  egg  yolk  light,  beating  in 
honey  and  the  dry  ingredients.  Add  hot 
milk,  stirring  constantly.  Add  raisins, 
pour  mixture  in  double  boiler  and  cook 
until  mixture  coats  a  spoon.  Remove, 
add  vanilla  and  fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg 
white.  Pour  into  buttered  ramekins,  set 
in  pan  of  water  and  bake  15  minutes  in 
a  325-degree  oven.  Serve  with  sweetened 
whipped  cream  to  which  a  bit  of  tart 
jelly  has  been  added.  mrs.  b.  n. 


Strawberries  Called  on  for 
All-Day  Service 

At  this  season  the  housewife  can  go 
around  the  clock  with  strawberries. 
There  are  strawberries  and  cream  for 
breakfast,  strawberry  shortcake  for 
luncheon  and  strawberry  cream  pie  for 
dinner. 

There  are  strawberry  sauces  for  ice 
cream,  strawberry  fruit  combinations  for 
salads.  There  are  even  appetizers. 

Fresh  berries  blend  well  with  sliced 
bananas,  oranges,  diced  fresh  or  canned 
pineapple,  apricots  or  pears.  A  little 
sugar  syrup,  fruit  juice  or  honey  may  be 
mixed  in  with  such  combinations  for  the 
sake  of  additional  sweetening  and  liquid. 
A  sprig  of  mint,  too,  adds  color  and 
flavor. 

To  be  at  their  best,  such  fruit  mixtures 
should  be  chilled  thoroughly.  If  they  are 
frozen  the  slightest  bit  they  are  even 
more  delicious. 

Fancier  desserts  consist  of  strawber¬ 
ries  and  Bavarian  cream  or  other  gela¬ 
tin  combinations,  sweetened  strawberries 
used  as  a  filling  for  meringue  shells  or 
placed  on  top  of  angel  food  or  sponge 
cake  slices  and  topped  with  ice  cream  or 
whipped  cream,  or  hollowed  out  cup  cakes 
filled  with  sweetened  berries  and  sprin¬ 
kled  with  eocoanut. 

Strawberry  ice  cream  is  a  favorite.  It 
may  be  made  by  adding  two  cups  of  ber¬ 
ries  and  two-tliirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar  to 
a  quart  of  half-frozen  vanilla  ice  cream. 
Two  cups  of  crushed  berries  and  a  half 
cup  of  granulated  sugar  may  also  be 
added  to  one  quart  of  partially  frozen 
lemon  ice  to  make  a  tempting  sherbet  for 
dessert  or  between  meal  refreshment. 

No  matter  what  use  is  to  be  made  of 
them,  the  berries  selected  should  be  firm, 
ripe  and  evenly  .  colored.  Because  they 
mold  easily,  it  is  best  to  store  them,  un¬ 
washed,  in  a  shallow  container  in  a  re¬ 
frigerator.  When  it  is  time  to  prepare 
them  they  should  be  handled  carefully  to 
avoid  bruising,  washed  gently  and  have 
their  hulls  removed. 

Strawberry  Cream  Pie.  —  One  baked 
pie  shell,  one-half  cup  granulated  sugar, 
one-half  cup  flour,  two  eggs,  beaten  ;  two 
cups  milk,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one-half 
teaspoon  almond  extract,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  cups  berries.  Blend  the 
sugar  with  the  flour.  Add  eggs  and  milk. 
Cook  until  creamy  in  a  double  boiler, 
stirring  constantly.  Cool.  Add  extracts, 
salt  and  berries  and  pour  into  pie  shell. 

LOUISE  CONKLIN. 


{Above)  Going-to-the-San  Mountain  and 
Chalets,  Glacier  Park 


GLACIER  PARK 

"THE  SUBLIME  WILDERNESS"  where 
the  colorful  Montana  Rockies, 
glacier-fed  lakes  of  romantic  beauty, 
and  ancient  glaciers  combine  to  of¬ 
fer  an  unsurpassed  scenic  vacation 
land. 

•  The  EMPIRE  BUILDER  takes 
you  to  Glacier  Park  and  on  to  the 
evergreen  Pacific  Northwest — Spo¬ 
kane,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland, 
Mt.  Baker  National  Forest  and  Mt. 
Rainier  National  Park,  Victoria  and 
Vancouver  with  direct  connections 
to  California  and  Alaska. 


•  For  all-expense 
tours  see  your  lo¬ 
cal  railway  ticket 
agent,  or  write  M. 
M.  Hubbert,  Gen¬ 
eral  Eastern  Pas¬ 
senger  Agt.,  Great 
Northern  Railway, 
595  Fifth  Ave.  at 
48th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


I  »MAIl  THIS  COUPON  To„  D)rW  1 

I  Rural  New- Yorker. 333  W.30th  St.,  New  York  I 
City,  for  free  literature  on  Tour  to  Glacier  | 
■  Park,  Pacific  Northwest  and  California. 

^  Name 
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MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

Tile  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  people 
pass  about.  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  mav  be  the  cause 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffl- 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  49  years  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will-  help  the  13  miles  of'  kidnev 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc.. 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


RED-E-KUT  QUILT  PATCHES 

Color-fast,  pre-shrunk  material,  uniform  quality, 
accurately  cut.  All  popular  patterns.  FREE  illus¬ 
trations  on  request.  One  pkg.  makes  complete  unit, 
only  10c.  Established  since  1931.  RED-E-KUT 
Quill  Patch  Co.,  Box  5949,  Kansas  City  Mo. 


PHI  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  In- 
lv'-»L«iacluding  two  enlargements.  25e  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED — Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosae.Wig 


PHI  I  DEVELOPED.  16  Guaranteed  Prints . 25o 

HULL  SMART  PHOTO  -  WINONA.  MINN. 
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George  Washington 

tossed  a  dollar  across 

the  POTOMAC  -  A 

CALCITE  ® 
CRYSTALS 

make  money  go  still 

FARTHER 


Wmi 


wm 


THIS  double-action  grit  begins  saving 
money  for  you  the  minute  you  start 
to  use  it.  It  grinds  the  feed  and  furnishes 
lime  for  bones  and  eggshells — does  the 
work  of  both  shells  and  grit.  Two  jobs  for 
the  price  of  one. 

Be  Scotch!  Get  Calcite  Crystals  from 
your  dealer  and  save  money.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you,  send  his  name  and  10  cents 
in  stamps  for  a  5-pound  trial  package  to 
Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America, 
Dept.  625,  Newton,  N.  J. 


nALCITE 

Lirystals 


THE  2-IN-1  POULTRY  GRIT 


WARREN  QUALITY 
at  Lowest  of  the  Year  Prices 

Same  quality  that  brought  award  of  7th  consecu¬ 
tive  chick  contract  from  9  Mass.  State  Institutions, 
where  7.717  Warren  Strain  Pullets  averaged  205  + 
eggs  last  year. 

R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS.  Barred 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 
We  Set  Only  Eggs  from  Our  Own  Farm 

Only  Warren  State  Certified  Hens,  headed  by  Ad¬ 
vanced  R.  O.  P.  males  whose  dams  have  State- 
verified  records  of  from  240  to  310  eggs,  averaging 
24  to  30  ozs.  per  dozen  Qualify  as  breeders. 

BABY  CHICKS  -  PULLETS.  All  Apes 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  and 
Low  Summer  Quotations  \  Massachusetts 

J.  J.  WARREN  J  MS0C.',A™N 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass.  /  certified 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D.' 


U  PROFIT-BRED  FROM  PROVEN  STRAINS 

18  Years’  Forging.  Ahead 

Satisfied  customers  have  built  our  business  larger 
and  larger.  Now,  we're  well  over  the  half-million 
mark  and  still  growing! 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  3  Wks. 

Our  hardy.  Northern -grown  stock  will  give  you 
low  mortality  throughout,  with  early  maturity 
and  a  high  average  flock  production. 

Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  .  .  .  LEGHORNS  .  .  .  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS  .  .  .  CROSS  BREEDS 
CHICKS  —  Day  Old,  Sex-Sorted,  Started 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Prices 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager 

BOX  H  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


REDBI RD 


CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED  25% 

You  save  one-fourth  on  Chick  cost.  Same  blood  that 
flows  in  the  veins  of  our  TWO  pens  in  DOUBLE 
LEAD  at  Farmingdale  (N.  Y.  State). 

Straight  R.  I.  REDS— ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
61,000  Breeders,  100%  Pullorum  Free 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  4  Weeks 
on  all  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Clucks. 
Write  for  large  free  Catalog  and  Summer  Prices. 

—  REDBIRD  FARM  WrC  Route’7, 


EXTRA' 
^PROFli J 


AT  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 

WENE’S  Summer  Chicks  cost  less  to  buy  and  less 
to  raise.  They  return  Quick  profits.  Be  sure  to 
get  our  rock-bottom  summer  Quotations.  lhey 

will  amaze  you.  dice  corn 

CROSSBRED  —or—  PUREBRED 

WENEeross —  Barred  or  White  Bocks 

Wyan-Kocks  It.  i.  Beds,  White  Giants 

Bram-Bocks  New  Hampshires 

‘  'SexSnlc’^BEDrocks  Wyandottes  or  Leghorns 
Sex  Separated  if  desired 

Write  for  summer  bargain  prices  and  folder. 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  1528-F,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


•the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  Talk  About  Turkeys 


C  H  R I  ST  I  E'S  New  .Hampshires 

e«iVVv  SPIZZERINKTUjl 


WATCH  ’EM  CATCH  UP!  A  Juno 
brood  of  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks 
will  soon  overtake  a  May  brood  of 
almost  any  other  strain.  Prices 
are  down  and  deliveries  can  he  made 
promptly.  It’s  a  good  .time  to  start 
SPIZZEBINKTUM  Chicks.  35.000  Pull- 
orum-Passed  Breeders.  Straight  New 
Hampshire  and  Chris-Cross  Hybrid  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Summer  Prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


Straight  R.  I.  REDS 
ROCK-RED  Barred  Cross 

Mass.  Accredited  Pullorum  Free. 

CHICKS,  Day-Old  and  Started. 

PULLETS,  all  ages,  imm.  delivery. 

YOUNG  CAPONS,  a  Wegatepa 
specialty.  Try  a  brood. 

2,000  birds  on  B.  O.  P.  .  .  .  Breeding  program  in¬ 
cludes  Longevity,  Progeny  Testing  and  Breeding  on 
a  Family  Basis.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


MASsAcnustrr+ 

R.O.P. 

§  BA ll DIR S  ASSOCJATIQN  ] 


i  -  Pullorum  Tested. 

-  Straight  &  Cross  Breeds 
mr  and  up  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  ISO,  , 
^'poults  45c. Started Chix.Mamer  elec,  brooder 

^eck’sU.S.  Approved  Htchry,  Dept.  R.  Mt.Airy,  Ma. 


Sanitation  in  turkey-raising  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  There  will  be  very  little  trouble 
if  everything  is  kept  sanitary,  You  will 
find  prevention  is  always  much  easier 
than  curing  of  a  disease. 

The  most  common  disease  of  turkeys 
is  blackhead.  It  can  be  prevented  by  fol¬ 
lowing  sanitary  measures  and  keeping 
the  poults  on  clean  ground  at  all  times. 
Poults  should  be  moved  to  clean  range  at 
least  every  ten  days.  Birds  affected  with 
blackhead  do  not.  always  have  the  char¬ 
acteristic  “blackhead”  as  the  name  indi¬ 
cates.  They  have  a  “springy  walk," 
however,  and  can  be  detected  by  this  fea¬ 
ture.  They  seem  to  walk  lightly  as 
though  on  hot  coals  and  are  usually 
found  around  the  roosts  or  feeders.  TV  hen 
the  flock  moves,  they  are  always  in  the 
rear.  Their  droppings  have  a  yellowish 
sulphur  like  color,  and  I  look  for  this 
symptom  at  all  times.  Usually  they  will 
be  found  under  the  roosts  in  the.  morn¬ 
ing  and  if  you  cannot  detect  the  birds  by 
their  pigeon-like  walk  during  the  day 
time,  vou  can  usually  find  them  on  the 
roosts  at  the  place  where  the  droppings 
have  been  discovered,  since  they  often  re¬ 
turn  to  the  place  where  they  have  roosted 
before.  The  important  thing  is  to  keep 
the  birds  on  clean  range  at  all  times,  and 
do  not  raise  turkeys  on  ground  that  has 
been  used  for  chickens  or  let  them  run 
together. 

On  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
birds  that  are  affected,  the  livers  will  be 
found  to  be  enlarged  and  with  yellowish 
spots.  The  blind  intestines  will  be  en¬ 
larged  and  inflamed  and  sometimes  will 
contain  a  cheesy  like  substance  that  is 
hard  or  firm.  It  is  best  to  have  a  tur¬ 
key  hospital  in  a  separate  place  for  such 
birds,  where  they  can  be  left  for  several 
days  or  weeks  if  necessary  to  be  sure 
that  no  disease  is  present.  It  is  better 
to  remove  twice  as  many  birds  from  the 
flocks  as  necessary,  to  isolate  them  for 
closer  examination,  than  to  leave  a  few 
that  are  questionable  and  perhaps  con¬ 
taminate  the  entire  flock. 

Coccidiosis  may  appear  in  turkeys 
from  the  age  of  one  week  to  three  weeks. 
The  birds  have  a  ruffled  appearance  and 
the  feathers  are  usually  dirty.  Semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  is  good  for  this.  Sani¬ 
tation  is  also  the  best  preventive.  Re¬ 
move  all  sick  birds  from  the  flocks. 

Chickenpox  does  not  usually  affect  tur¬ 
keys  until  they  are  almost  matured,  and 
causes  considerable  trouble  in  as  much  as 
it  is  impossible  to  sell  the  birds  as  long 
as  the  condition  lasts  and  until  the  skin 
clears  after  the  infection  is  over.  The 
disease  can  be  detected  by  the  wart-like 
growths  that  appear  on  the  head  and 
neck.  You  may  also  find  cheesy  like  de¬ 
posits  in  the  eyes  and  mouth,  as  well  as 
cankers.  Remove  the  affected  birds  from 
the  flock  and  move  the  others  to  clean 
ground,  disinfecting  thoroughly  and  con¬ 
tinually.  I  watch  for  outbreaks  and 
symptoms  of  the  disease  and  remove 
tiie  birds  at  once.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty  I  scrape  the  cankers  from  the 
mouth  and  apply  iodine  to  the  sores.  A 
good  preventive  though  is  to  vaccinate 
the  birds  when  they  are  first  put  on  free 
range.  Birds  that  have  been  vaccinated 
seldom  if  ever  are  affected  with  pox. 
Vaccination  should  be  done,  however,  as 
early  as  possible,  as  vaccination  late,  in 
the  season  or  shortly  before  it  is  time 
to  market  the  birds  is  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  the  scabs  which  are  the  result 
of  vaccination  take  from  a  month  to  six 
weeks  to  clear  up  and  leave  a  clean  skin. 

Colds  are  indicated  by  a  discharge 
from  one  or  both  nostrils,  the  eyes  like¬ 
wise  becoming  watery.  Colds  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  roup  by  the  fact  that 
the  discharge  does  not  have  the  char¬ 
acteristic  foul  odor  of  the  discharge 
caused  by  roup.  Roup  is  in  reality  an 
advanced  cold,  the  sinuses  becoming  filled 
with  a  mucous  discharge  and  the  head 
becomes  swelled  either  on  one  or  both 
sides.  Since  roup  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
cold,  it  is  well  to  try  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  condition.  Sometime  faulty  hous¬ 
ing  is  responsible  for  colds.  Keeping  the 
birds  in  too  close  confinement  often  has 
the  same  affect.  Crowding  too  many  birds 
into  one  house  or  not  providing  enough 
space  is  responsible  for  a  great  many 
colds.  Colds  and  roup  may  also  be  caused 
by  improper  feeding  or  lack  of  green  feed 
in  the  Winter  months.  Turkeys  require 
an  abundance  of  green  feed  and  this 
should  be  supplied.  Alfalfa  hay  is  very 
good  and  should  be  fed  to  them  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  not  or  cannot  avoid 
it.  If  the  Alfalfa  hay  is  placed  near  the 
feeders  they  will  pick  at  it  and  it  will 
be  a  big  help  in  maintaining  the  health 
of  the  birds  in  the  Winter  months.  In 
treating  colds  the  nostrils  should  be 
cleaned  out.  This  may  be  done  by  put¬ 
ting  a  little  pressure  on  each  side  of  the 
head  just  back  of  the  nostrils,  squeezing 


the  mucous  from  the  cavities.  Apply  a 
drop  of  iodine  or  of  a  10-percent  solution 
or  argyrol  to  each  nostril  after  this  has 
been  done. 

In  treating  roup,  I  lance  the  swelling 
at  the  base.  The  cheesy  like  substance, 
I  remove  and  I  do  this  as  gently  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  injury  to  the  tissues.  Next 
swab  out  the  cavities  with  a  mild  solution 
of  a  good  disinfectant,  such  as  iodine  or 
a  10-percent  solution  of  argyrol.  I  do 
this  as  often  as  possible  until  their  con¬ 
dition  is  improved. 

Lice  should  be  removed  from  turkeys 
with  a  good  louse  powder  and  never  let 
lice  get  on  the  poults  as  they  are  very 
harmful  to  a  young  turkey. 

The  cecum  worms  in  turkeys  are  the 
most  to  be  feared  since  their  activity  is 
confined  to  the  blind  intestines.  The  pin 
worm  is  a  very  small  worm,  measuring 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length.  Tape  worms  and  round 
worms  are  usually  easily  detected  if 
present  in  the  intestines,  although  there 
are  some  microscopic  tape  worms  usually 
present  when  the  larger  ones  are  found. 
Tape  w’orms  vary  in  length  sometimes 
being  as  much  as  from  10  to  12  inches 
in  length. 

Worms  may  be  prevented  to  a  great 
extent  by  keeping  the  flock  on  clean 
ground  that  has  never  been  used  for 
chickens.  Since  chickens  are  great  car¬ 
riers  of  worms  and  worm  eggs,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  as  far  away  from  them 
as  possible.  Flies  and  insects  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  infestation  from  worms 
also.  There  are  good  worm  tablets  on 
the  markef  which  can  be  given  indi¬ 
vidually.  After  individual  worming,  the 
yards  and  house  should  be  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning.  It  is  best  to  move  to 
new  range  soon  after  treating,  but  all 
trace  of  droppings  should  be  removed 
from  the  houses  before  moving  to  clean 
ground  to  prevent  reinfestation.  F.  r. 


June  18,  1938 


BARRON  LCGHORH 

CHICKS 


From  Large  Size, 
heavy  production  Bar¬ 
ron  English  S.  O.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Hens  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Mated  with  B.O.P. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
Tested  healthy,  vigorous 
selected  stock. 

June  Chicks  $7.00  per  100,  $20.50  per 
300,  $33.50  per  500,  $65.00  per  1000. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Penna. 


REDUCED  Chick  PRICES 

For  Early  Summer  and  Fall  Hatched  Chicks. 
All  chicks  hatched  from  B.  W.  D.  Tested 
Flocks.  These  prices  in  effect  beginning  Mav  23. 

$6.50  per  100 

white  Bocks  V  500  or  more 

™  Z riM°°  j  $6-00  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Giants,  Columbian 
Wyandottes,  Partridge  Rocks,  9c  each, 

$1.00  books  your  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Sent 
Prepaid.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog 
free,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY.  Box  88.  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Poultry  at  Oswego  Co.  Fair 

At  the  Oswego  County  Fair  to  be  held 
at  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y„  August  16-19, 
poultry  will  be  specially  featured.  R.  C. 
Ogle,  well  known  to  exhibition  and  pro¬ 
duction  poultry-keepers  will  manage  the 
show. 

The  egg  show  will  be  extensive,  and 
the  standard  egg  show  score  card  system 
of  judging  the  eggs  will  be  followed. 
Judging  will  be  by  Frank  Jones  from 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  management  has  provided  profit¬ 
able  cash  awards,  and  valuable  special 
awards. 

Premium  lists  can  be  had  from  the 
Secretary’s  Office,  Sandy  Creek  Fair, 
Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y.,  or  It.  C.  Ogle,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  DSTA<irrEl>nd 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  Day-Old  14  Days 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  7!Ac 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds.. 

Bockhoms  (cross).  Bed-Rock  Cross 

New  Hampshire  Beds . 

Mixed  &  Assorted . 

Positively  no  sexing.  Not  a  single  pullet  removed. 

All  A.  A.  grade  chicks.  No  culls. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Drown  Prop.,  Sergreantsville,  N.  J. 
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VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.) . $12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

Largo  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns  6.00  30.00  60.00 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  B.  I.  Beds.  6.50  32.50  65.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $3-100.  Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100. 
All  our  BREEDERS  are  BLOOD-TESTEI>.  Postpaid. 

Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R,  MpAlisterville,  Pa. 


That  Live 


Pasturing  the  Hens 

Prof.  E.  Y.  Smith,  of  the  Cornell  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  has  been  studying 
the  practices  of  poultrymen  in  several 
counties  who  are  running  growing  and 
breeding  stock  on  pasture. 

Pasture  may  provide  feed  for  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys  as  well  as  for  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  Recent  pasture  experiments  at  Cor¬ 
nell  have  shown  that  good  pasture  in  a 
six-month  growing  season  can  produce 
from  two  to  three  tons  of  dry  matter  an 
acre,  containing  about  30  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  and  ample  vitamins.  Substantially 
the  same  grasses  that  make  good  dairy 
pasture  are  used  for  poultry  range ;  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  sward  dense, 
leafy  and  not  over  four  inches  high. 
Other  stock  may  be  used  to  graze  the 
land  in  alternate  years  to  help  control 
diseases. 

Hebrew  Holidays 

Hebrew  holidays  for  1938,  together 
with  the  best  market  days  prior  to  each 
holiday,  and  the  kinds  of  poultry  most  in 
demond  for  the  respective  occasions  are 
given  below : 

New  Year’s,  September  26  and  27. 
Best  market  days  September  21  to  24. 
Demand  chiefly  for  fat  fowls,  hen  tur¬ 
keys,  ducks,  geese  and  squabs. 

Day  of  Atonement,  October  5.  Best 
market  days  September  30  to  October  3. 
Demand  chiefly  for  all  prime  stock,  espe¬ 
cially  chickens  and  fowls. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  October  10  and 
11.  Best  market  days  October  5  to  7. 
Demand  chiefly  for  ducks,  fowls,  fat 
geese,  squabs  and  hen  turkeys. 

Rejoicing  of  the  Law,  October  18  and 
19.  Best  market  days  October  13  to  15. 
Demand  chiefly  for  prime  quality  of  all 
kinds.  * 

Channukah,  December  18.  Best  mar¬ 
ket  days  December  14  and  15.  Not  much 
extra  demand  for  this  holiday. 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


n_.  j.  x__  Plan  now  for  these  sturdy  Cotton 
iross-oreas  TO*  Mountaineers  for  fall  broilers, 
r „M  D-.a-M.  Develop  rapidly,  feather  auickly 
rull  Broilers  evenly.  Radiant  with  health, 
energy.  All  Breeders  used  are  100%  BWD  free. 
Write  for  free  catalog  with  entire  story  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee,  lc  postal  will  do. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 


alLuiti 


Barred  Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds. 
New  Hampshires.  B.  I.  Iteds.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
6- HATCHERY 


BOX  NO.  I. 


SEAFORD. 


DELAWARE 


SPECIAL 


Three  weeks  old  large  selected  chicks  $18-100. 
Second  grade  $12-100.  Also,  large  egg.  fast¬ 
growing  MON  IDEAL  CHICKS.  100%  Pullorum 
Clean,  guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  circular,  prices. 

MON 

Route  7, 


IDEAL 

Norwich,  Conn. 


■l 


EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

I  “?g%  iiiT  Sexed  ‘puMo”  ( <»)'%  Vmlr. )  $  I  H00  $|°5°00  $110 

S.  C.  Large  English  Leghorns....  6.00  30.00  60 
Bar.,  W.  Box.  W.  Wyan.  &  R.r.  Beds  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H  Reds  &  White  Min  ore  as 7.00  35.00  70 

II  Mix  $5.50.  Day  Old  Leg.  Cockerels  $3-100.  All 
Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  &  actual  photos  of  our  entire  P.  F.  Hatch¬ 
ery  Plant.  The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS^^.T1’ 

SSMI3?V^|®  wfo  *°i 

Large  Type  Wh.  Legs.  6.00  30.00  60 

B.  &  W.Rox.B  I.  Beds.  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mix.  $6.  L.  Mix.  $5.50.  Day  Old 
leg.  Cockerels.  $2-100.  Less  than  100 
add  lc  a  chick.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
T  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


NOLLl 

CHICKS 


white  LEGHORNS 


We  import  direct  from  England. 
State  bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  Chicks 

$7  per  100.  $33  per  500.  $65  per 

ZTadvim  V  MOLL  1000.  FREE  Catalog. 

MARVIN  r.  Box  rp  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 

BLOOD 
TESTED 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $6.00-100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.I.  Beds . . .  6.50-  00 

New  Hampshires,  W.  Wyand..  Buff  Orp .  7.00-100 

Heavy  Mixed . $5.50-100.  Safo  Delivery  Prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


423 


WHITLOCK 


I 

■ 

i 

h 


io. 


PER 

IOO 

*6. 


Per 

100 


BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR  , 
HATCHING .... 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


3333 1'i 


TOLHAN 


D  irect  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  source.  Chicks  that 
have  the  vitality  to 
live  well  and  grow 
rapidly  during  hot 
weather.  Strong,  fast 
growing  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

ROCK  CROSSES  for  broilers. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  1206,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


New  Hampshi  res-Hallcross  (GossLmD  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
£  y  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
f  By  the  Official  State  testing  agency  A 
.'of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  i 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
iiX.  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

~j |y~~  within  the  preceding  calendar  year.  -V 


‘WELL  BRED/— WELL  BREEDERS’ 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1027. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

From  Selected  Farm  Flocks 


Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $1.75  $2.75  $4.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  2.00  3.25  5.50 

Now  Hampshire  Beds .  2.00  3.25  5.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  1.75  3.00  5.00 

White  Leghorn  Pullets .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels .  1.00  1.50  2.00 


5-week-old  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  40c  each. 
Hccla  Poultry  Farm,  Box  408,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  500  1000 

Largo  Tvi>e  English  Wh.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Sexed  Loghoms  Pullets  (90%)  guar.) ..  13.00  65.00  130 
Br.  &  W.  Rks. .  R.I.  Beds.Bd. -Rk.  Cross  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.50  37.50  75 

II.  Mixed,  $6.00-100.  Sexed  Leg.  Cockerels.  $2.00- IOO. 
100%  live  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  circular  giving  the  facts 
of  our  breeders  and  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  SHIRK.  Prop.,  Box  52,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


Stuck9 s  High  Grade  Chicks 

Large  Type  English  100  500  1000 

Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.)  .$1 1.00  $55.00  $110 
Large  Type  English  S.C.  White  Legs.  6.00  30.00  60 

S.  C.  Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks .  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.00  35.00  70 

Cockerels  $2.50-100.  H.  Mix  $6.50.  Ail  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  under  persona]  supervision.  Will  ship 
cash  or  COD.  100%  live  delivery  P.P.  Order  direct  or 
write  for  1938  circular.  STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
H.  N.  STUCK.  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


PULLETS-PULLETS 

3,000  Large  Hanson  English  Strain  S.  O.  W. 
Leghorn  Pullets.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  .  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


HELLO  FOLKS 


It  pays  to  Buy  Quality 
Chicks.  Wh.  &  Bid.  Box 
$7.  New  Ilamps.  $7.50. 
Wh.  Giants  $8.  Wh.  &  Brown  Legs.  $6.50.  H.  Mix  $6. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  Postman.  Circular  Free.  KOCft’S 
FARM  HATCHERY.  Box  2.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

All,  ¥*IT1  1  ITTC  Cheterosis  day-old  sexed 
*  J  chicks.  40oo  guaranteed 
pullorum  clean  breeders,  Hatching  Reds,  Rocks, 
Crosses  Sex-l,inl;(>d  every  week  Catalog  Free  I 

CHETEROSIS  CHICKS.  FEEDING  HILLS.  MASS. 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
afdQZlUPl  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUN  I  LIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel, lnc^'h3i,^fflanapi 


- - OUR  .= 

‘Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40’ 
S.  GO  MUCH  FARTHER  j 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


Hot-weather  Difficulties 

Most  anyone  can  manage  a  poultry 
business  fairly  well  so  long  as  every¬ 
thing  is  going  along  good.  The  real  test 
comes  when  disease  strikes  a  flock,  or 
when  the  difficulties  of  management  pile 
up  like  the  scud-cloud  before  an  August 
windstorm.  Then  if  a  real  poultryman 
is  not  at  the  helm,  the  business  is  in 
danger  of  going  on  the  rocks. 

While  there  are  difficulties  at  all  times 
in  poultry  management,  hot  weather  adds 
to  the  complexity  of  these,  and  brings 
along  some  extra  ones.  No  season  is  im¬ 
mune,  but  Summer  seems  to  offer  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil  for  certain  poultry  troubles.  Ex¬ 
cessive  heat,  rapid  germ  multiplication, 
and  a  general  relaxation  in  poultry  man¬ 
agement  methods  at  this  season  may  be 
partly  responsible. 

One  of  the  troubles  likely  to  appear 
early  is  that  of  controlling  lice  and  mites. 
These  vermin  multiply  with  unbelievable 
rapidity  in  hot  weather.  Only  by  heroic 
efforts  is  one  enabled  to  keep  the  flocks 
free  from  vermin  during  the  hot  Summer 
months.  The  best  management  here  is 
not  to  allow  lice  or  mites  to  get  a  start. 
The  use  of  nicotine  sulphate  two  or  three 
times  during  the  Summer  will  keep  the 
flock  free  from  lice,  while  the  old  crank 
case  oil  and  kerosene  will  effectually  con¬ 
trol  mites.  The  nicotine  sulphate  is 
painted  on  the  roosts  with  a  small  brush 
just  before  the  birds  occupy  them.  Lice 
are  killed  by  the  deadly  fumes,  which 
permeate  the  feathers  of  the  birds  and 
come  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the 
skin.  Crank-case  oil  and  kerosene  mixed 
half  and  half  and  sprayed  on  the  roosts, 
dropping  boards,  and  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing  adjacent  to  the  roosts  once  every 
month  to  six  weeks  during  the  Summer 
will  eradicate  mites  when  present,  and 
prevent  them  getting  a  start  if  they  are 
found  only  in  negligible  quantity. 

Lack  of  cleanliness  in  and  about  the 
poultry  house  during  hot  weather  is  a  fer¬ 
tile  source  of  trouble.  Rubbish  and  use¬ 
less  material  scattered  here  and  there 
about  the  yards  and  inside  the  poultry 
houses  make  hiding  places  for  rats,  as 
well  as  harbors  for  lice  and  mites.  The 
residue  left  in  feed  troughs  and  particles 
of  feeds  dropped  about  the  water  foun¬ 
tains  offer  breeding  grounds  for  germs  in 
Summer.  Dirty  roosts  and  dropping 
boards,  and  dirt  in  the  wall  crevices,  add 
to  the  source  of  danger.  Whitewash  used 
on  the  walls  and  about  the  roosts,  as  well 
as  in  and  about  the  range  shelters,  will 
do  much  to  lessen  the  chances  of  trouble 
from  these  sources.  Cleanliness  is  im¬ 
portant  at  all  times,  but  doubly  so  during 
hot  weather. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  hot-weather  dif¬ 
ficulties  is  that  of  keeping  the  flock  cool 
and  contented.  Particularly  is  this  true 
with  the  laying  flock  when  in  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  Usually  layers  are  confined,  and 
therefore  subjected  to  greatest  pressure 
from  heat  and  humidity  variations.  Extra 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  birds  com¬ 
fortable,  regardless  of  outside  tempera¬ 
tures.  One  of  the  greatest  aids  in  main¬ 
taining  comfort  in  the  laying  flock  in  hot 
weather  is  the  use  of  insulation  board  in 
the  laying  house.  This  may  be  used  in 
making  a  false  ceiling  at  the  height  of 
seven  feet,  and  for  false  walls,  which  may 
be  fastened  directly  to  the  inside  edge  of 
the  studding.  Such  construction  holds 
back  the  excessive  heat  that  penetrates 
the  roof  and  the  walls,  maintaining  an 
even,  cool  temperature  inside  the  build¬ 
ing  at  all  times,  if  proper  ventilation  is 
carried  out. 

Few  poultry  diseases  can  be  said  to  be 
more  troublesome  during  hot  weather, 
yet  some  are  more  active,  particularly 
those  of  bacterial  origin.  Worms  are 
troublesome,  especially  in  those  flocks 
that  have  been  allowed  the  freedom  of  the 
range  since  early  Spring.  Apoplexy  is 
often  prevalent  during  Summer,  as  are 
also  limberneck  and  leukemia.  Good  gen¬ 
eral  flock  management,  however,  together 
with  proper  feeding  and  adequate  sani¬ 
tation,  will  eliminate  many  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  that  ordinarily  arise  from  Summer 
diseases. 

No  little  trouble  often  is  experienced 
during  the  hot  Summer  months  by  crowd¬ 
ing,  both  on  the  floor  during  the  day  and 
on  the  roosts  at  night.  If  young  stock 
is  added  to  the  flock  or  doubling  up  of 
flocks  is  undertaken  to  make  greater 
housing  room,  great  care  is  necessary  to 
see  that  there  is  too  crowding.  At  this 
season,  nothing  is  more  important  than 
plenty  of  floor  space  and  roosting  space 
for  the  fowls. 

So  the  best  way  for  one  to  avoid  hot 
weather  difficulties  in  poultry-raising  is 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  any  troubles  that 
may  arise  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  forestall  trouble  by 
practicing  the  best  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment  at  one’s  command.  Prevention  is 
always  better  than  a  cure — with  diffi¬ 
culties  as  well  as  with  disease. 

WALTER  S.  CHANSLER. 


FAMOUS  (HICK* 

Preferred  by 


IWTIiTTTT 


All  From  Finest  Bloodtested  Stock 

Our  chicks  from  purebred  Bloodtested  Farm  Range  Flocks,  hacked  by  Mr. 

Sieb’s  25  years’  Scientific  Breeding.  All  Flocks  are  super  culled,  Hogan- 
Tested,  carefully  mated  for  highest  premium  egg  records  and  Big,  Quick,  Matur¬ 
ing  Broilers.  There’s  none  better  at  any  price  for  profitable  commercial  poultry, 

We  have  One  Grade  Only — The  Best,  For  prompt  delivery  mail  your  order  now  or  send  for 
our  New  Poultry  Book.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  All  Prices  Prepaid. 


90% 


BIG  SUMMER  DISCOUNT 


Accuracy  Guaranteed 
on  Sexed  Chicks 


S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  or  White  Orpi 
Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Ancon 
White  Leghorns  (Large  English 
S.  L.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds 
White,  Black  or  Buff  Minorca® 
White  Giants  (Large  Type)  ... 


Non-Sexed 

Pullets 

Males 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  IOO 

.  $6.90 

$10.40 

$7.40 

.  6.90 

10.40 

7.40 

.  6.40 

13.90 

2.90 

.  6.40 

13.90 

2.90 

.  7.90 

11.40 

7.40 

.  7.90 

14.90 

3.90 

.  8.40 

12.40 

10.40 

Per  IOO:  NON-SEXED — Heavy  Assorted  $6.40;  Light  Assorted  $5.40;  Heavy  and  Light  Assorted  $5  90- 
Mixed  Sexed,  All  Breeds,  both  .sexes,  $4.90;  Special  Assorted,  $4.40.  Add  25o  to  all  orders  for  less  than.  IOO.’ 


|  SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  132,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

r\W^  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  &,  THURS.— 100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  _ 

Large  Type  English  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets . $13  09 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  ’  6  50 

S'.  C.  It.  I.  Beds,  Bar.,  Bed-Bock  Cross,  W.  Bocks,  W.  Wya-n.,  B.  Minorcas  7.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  Buff  Bocks,  Wh.  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Beds .  8  50 

Buff  Minorcas,  White  &  Bl.  Giants,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Orpingtons  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00 

Day-Old  Leg.  Cockerels . $2-100:  Light  Mixed .  5.50 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for  Cash  Prices  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  boxRr,  TmcaElHist  erviLlle!' 


100 

500 

IUUO 

$13.00 

$65.00 

$130 

6.50 

32.50 

65 

3  7.00 

35.00 

70 

8.50 

42.50 

85 

i  10.00 

50.00 

100 

,  6.00 

30.00 

60 

5.50 

27.50 

55 

PA. 


WOLF 'FARMERS’  FRIEND’  C HICKS 


LAST  CALL  Get  chicks  from  A.  P.  A. 

tested  and  bred  for  large 
BARGAINS  Only  $1  books  order,  balance 

“A’’  MATING 

100  SCO 

$6.00  $30.00 
6.25  31.25 

6.25  31.25 

7.00  35  OO 

$5.50 


Registered  Flocks.  All  Breeders  blood 
egg  production.  Order  from  this  ad. 
C.  O.  D.  plus  postage  and  C.  O.  D.  fee. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Lfl 
8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  \ 

White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Wh.  Wy„  S.  C.  Bl.  Min's 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Re 
Buff  Orpingtons 
White  and  Black  Giants 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends— 100 

For  less  than  100  chicks  add 
WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


*AAM 

100 


MATING 

500 


$6.50  $32.50 
7.25  36.25 

7.25  36,25 

8.00  40.00 

Assorted  Heavies 


*AAA,! 

100 

$7.00 

8.25 

8.25 

9.00 


MATING 

600 

$35.00 
41  .25 
41  .25 


45.00 

$5.95 


%c  each  to  above  prices. 

BOX  5  -  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Route  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVEBY  EGG  PRO- 
DUCHD  ON  OUR  OWN  FABM.  31  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms. 

Now  10%  Discount  on  All  Orders  Booked  Three  Weeks  Ahead 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOOD-TESTED 


,.„^SH,0R  C-  °’  D-  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  190  590  1000  IJI  JAMf/ML'i 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $6.00  $30.00  $60  00  liiiMMMil 

BFW^UKu^Drn0/’  R’  ••  REDS  <Parmente«'  strain) .  6.50  32.50  65.00  ^ 

fii^vHA^.C%n,RE  REDS .  7  00  35.00  7o.oo 

IsurgS  T^Ee  *£!gli5h  Se?“1  Leghorn  Pul  lets  ( 95  %  guar.)  $10-100.  Day  Old  Leghorn 'cockerels.  $3.00-100. 

Bl0°dtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  FBFEL 
SMITH  S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  C0C0LAMUS.  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  Hatches  June  27.  30;  July  5.  12,  19,  26.  Official  Penna.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per— 50  — 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).. $3.50 
BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAM  PSH I  RES,  WHITE  ROCKS. 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS . 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bex  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Per 

—50 

106 

500 

1000 

to.. 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$32.00 

$63.00 

4.00 

7.50 

37.00 

73.00 

4.30 

8.50 

42.00 

83.00 

■■ . ==  NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  == 

From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS . 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS . 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.' 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS . 

Day  Old  W.  Cockerels  $2.50-100;  $12.50-500:  $25-1000.  Heavy  Mixed . 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  —  BOX  R,  — 


100  500  1000 

$12.00  $60.00  $120.00 
6.00  30.00  60.00 

6.00  30.00  60.00 

7.00  35.00  70.00 

9.00  45.00  90.00 

6.00  30.00  60.00 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WEADER'S  HI- QUALITY  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 


All  Brooders  Carefully  culled  and  Blood-tested.  Safe  arrival  of  Cliicks  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from 
advertisement  or  write  for  Circular.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500 

Bar..  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Bads,  Wh.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orps. . $3.98  $17.45  $36.00 

Asstd.  $5.95-100.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  35c  ea.  Wh.  &  Bl.  Giants.  Li.  Brahmas..  4.73  8.95  43.50 

WEADER’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Inc.  Box  R  McCLURE,  PA. 


ULSH’S  CHICKS 

All  BREEDERS  Carefully  CULLED  &  BLOODTESTED 

Full  count  of  live  active  chicks  guaranteed. 


WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

Barred,  Wh.  or  Buff  Bocks  or  Anconas . $7.50 

B.  1.  or  N.  H.  Reds  or  Wh.  Wyandottes . $7.50 

White.  Brown  or  Black  Loghoms . $6.50 

Assorted  Chicks  . $5.50 


Less  than  100.  %e  a  chick  more:  500  or  more  %e  a 
chick  less.  Write  for  Catalog. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


'ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  care- 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
OJ  from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  COD  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

i  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.00  $29.50  $58 

White  &  Barred  P.  Rocks .  6.25  30.50  60 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  6.50  31.50  61 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  29.50  58 

Large  Type  Sexed  Legs  (90%  guar.) . . .  12.00  60.00  120 
Log.  Cockerels  $3-100.  29  Years  Hatching  Experience. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$11.00  $55.00  $110 

6.00 

30.00 

60 

3.00 

15.00 

301 

6.50 

32.50 

65 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Sex 

_  leghorn  Pullets  (95%). I 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  6.00 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds...  6.50 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red-Rock  Cross .  7.00 

White  &  Black  Minorcas .  7.00  __ 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood- tested.  100% 
live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or  COD.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
Free  Catalog  telling  of  our  28  us.  Breeding  Experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAllsterville,  Pa 

Big  Chicks  10,000  Weekly 

Bloodtested  —  Selected  WjB|  4T%  E? 

White,  Bile.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma,^  M  — 

Sussex,  Buff  Minorca,  N.  H.  Red.  » 

Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot. 

Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Rock. 

Dark  Cornish,  18c  ea.  Mixed — (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 

Special  Rock-Red  Broiler  Cross.... . $7.95-100 

Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 

Order  from  advertisement  for  prompt  delivery. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  7,  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


LEHMAN’S 


Large  Type 
White  Leghorns 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test.  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs.  .  .$5.75  $28.00  $55 

Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks .  6.25  31.00  60 

R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds .  6.50  32.00  63 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live)  delivery  postpaid. 
Lehman's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ELSASSER’S  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profits— All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
'  *■  „  Elsasser’s  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

B.  &  W.  Hocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog.  R.  W.  ELSASSEB 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE.  Pa. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  427 . 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

30  ACRES,  STREAM,  woods  and  good  soil;  $250 
acre;  near  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
5541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOR  SALE — 2-acre  South  Jersey  poultry  farm, 
State  Route  48,  U.  S.  Route  40,  between 
Malaga  and  Elmer;  5-room  house,  electric,  rui»- 
ning  water,  2-car  garage;  housing  for  500  chick¬ 
ens;  good  repair.  E.  SMIRES,  Owner,  R.  D.  1, 
Newfield,  N.  J.  _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  farm,  50  to  100  acres,  good 
buildings,  on  hard  road,  near  lake,  70  miles 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  5545, ,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

116-ACRE  FARM,  good  water,  woods,  cedar, 
Alfalfa,  with  or  without  stock;  sell  cheap. 
H.  ARNOLD,  Millers  Mills,  N.  Y. 

SALE — Good  6-room  house,  lights,  flush,  hard¬ 
wood  floors  and  finish,  fireplace,  garage,  hen¬ 
house  for  100  or  more  birds;  apple  trees,  maple 
shade,  excellent  water,  2  acres  land;  garden 
planted;  will  divide  crops  raised  this  season; 
near  factories,  etc.;  price  $3,350  (cash),  worth 
more;  picture  on  request.  RAY  FOSTER, 
Nichols  St.,  Sputh  Paris,  Me. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


DELICIOUS  South  Florida,  tree-ripened  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  mixed,  standard  crates  (1  3/5 
bu.)  $4,  half  crate  $2.50,  delivered.  IDYLWILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  fine  white  $5.40,  amber  $4.20, 
28  lbs.  white  $2.70,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white 
postpaid  $1.60;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  _ 

LARGE  PECAN  halves,  65c  per  lb.,  prepaid. 
R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — First  quality  pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup  $2.50  per  gal.  soft  sugar  $3.50  10-lb. 
paii,  $1.85  5  lbs.,  postpaid  third  zone.  DUD¬ 
LEY  LEAVITT,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

DELICIOUS  HONEY— 10-lb.  pail  clover  $1.60, 
buckwheat  $1.40,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PAR¬ 
ISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


FARM  HOME  for  Bible  Christians,  restful,  at¬ 
tractive,  comfortable,  moderate  rates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COME  TO  VACATIONLAND  for  needed  rest  and 
recreation;  our  private  home  farm  in  Maine 
borders  beautiful  lake,  two  minutes’  walk  to 
bathing,  boating  and  fishing;  own  farm  products, 
home  cooking,  modern  conveniences;  write  for 
folder  and  views.  ADVERTISER  5430,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GUEST  ON  FARM,  near  village,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  good  food  and  beds;  $12  and  $14 
per  week.  MRS.  CHARLES  RECORD,  Wil- 
liamsville,  Vermont. 

COUPLE  WANT  board  for  week-ends  on  farm 
near  lake,  50  to  60  miles  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Gentleman  boarders,  room,  good 
board,  $6  week.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM, 
Perry,  Maine. 

SAXTONS  RIVER,  Vermont,  village  farm,  mod¬ 
ern  Gentile  home,  restful,  golf,  tennis,  swim¬ 
ming  near;  good  food,  room,  $12  week.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS  WANTED,  private  home,  moun¬ 
tains,  secluded,  electricity,  reasonable.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  East  Jamaica,  Vermont. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  farm,  A-l  food,  plenty  all 
sports  on  place  or  nearby;  adults  $14,  chil¬ 
dren  $7;  Christian  house;  information  MRS. 
ANNA  BAUMANN,  It.  F.  D.  3,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Elderly  couple,  with  car,  to  live 
with  me  for  the  Summer.  MRS.  JIRAN, 
Wallkill.  N.  Y. 

WOMEN  GUESTS,  restful,  Massachusetts  farm, 
shady  lawns,  porches,  lovely  brook,  pine 
woods,  walks;  comfortable  rooms,  excellent 
table,  cream,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

QUIET,  MODERN  farm-home  amid  beautiful 
hills.  “THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD,”  Mansfield, 
Pa. 

GORDON  TERRACE— In  Southern  Vermont— 
wear  your  old  clothes  to  take  life  easy;  all 
modern  conveniences  on  farm;  $10  to  $12.  MA- 
BELLE  F.  GORDON,  Williamsville,  Vermont. 

VILLAGE  FARM,  16  acres,  home  care,  boys, 
girls;  supervised  recreation;  safe  swimming; 
modern  conveniences;  $12  week,  low  season 
rate;  adults  accommodated.  MRS.  BUTZ,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y. 

RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Va.,  In  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley,  near  mountains,  river,  fishing, 
bathing,  near  Route  11;  modern,  screened 
porches,  cool  nights;  double  room  $7,  single 
$9,  weekly. 

FULLER’S  FARM,  Eureka,  Sullivan  County,  N. 

Y.,  located  in  the  beautiful  Catskills;  accom¬ 
modates  15;  swimming  and  trout  fishing;  all  im¬ 
provements;  excellent  table;  rates  moderate. 
BRUCE  FULLER,  Eureka,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  WANTED — Elderly  couple,  gentle¬ 
man  or  lady,  or  semi-invalid,  or  ex-soldier; 
anyone  respectable.  ADVERTISER  5532,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GUESTS  ACCOMMODATED,  high  altitude, 
boating;  quiet;  good  food;  $10  week.  KIESEL 
FARM,  Milford,  Pa. 

VISIT  FAIRVIEW  Farm,  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  160 
acres,  stream,  home  cooking,  modern,  pleas¬ 
ant;  $12  weekly. 

GUESTS  TAKEN,  Mapledale  Farm,  Delhi,  N. 

Y. ;  130  acres,  Catskills,  home  cooking,  mod¬ 
ern,  pleasant,  stream;  $12  weekly. 


Miscellaneous 


SUPERIOR  APRONS.  MARJORIE  McCLEL- 
LAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE— Milk  cooling  plant  complete,  almost 
new;  wet  cabinet  holds  12  cans;  also  fine  in¬ 
sulated  milk  truck  body,  holds  240  cases.  DUN- 
WALKE  FARM,  Inc.,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  BUY,  next  Fall,  Ontario.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Watkins  grapes;  postcard.  ADVERTISER 
5495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS — Special  prices  to  farmers 
and  Summer  residents.  ADVERTISER  5515, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  also  crib  quilts,  $4.50- 
$25;  photos  6  cts. ;  rugs,  aprons,  goose  feather¬ 
beds,  pillows.  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Honey  extractor  in  good  condition, 
also  electric  uncapping  knife.  A.  BOON- 
STRA,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  used  silo  and  hay  unload¬ 
ing  tackle.  ADVERTISER  5542,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Saw  mill  outfit,  rip  saw  and  cross¬ 
cut  saw.  ADVERTISER  5547,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY 

PULLETS  —HENS 

Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Thousands  raised  and  shipped  annually.  We  import  di¬ 
rect  from  Tom  Barron  in  England.  Pedigree  sired  up  to 
304  eggs.  Flock  averages  of  250  eggs.  Range  grown  6 
weeks  to  ready  to  lay.  Bloodtested  eggbred  parent  stock. 

ORDER  NOW!  PRICES  WILL  BE  HIGHER 

Shipped  C.  O.  D.  with  inspection  privilege. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  165,  Holland,  Mich. 

PI  TI  I  LTTQ  White  Leghorns  — -  4,  S.  10  weeks 
i  vJ  LLL  1  O  old  30c,  50c,  60c.  From  Blood-tested 
stock.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Bronze  Poults 


from  Maryland’s 
Famous  Bronze 
Turkey  Belt. 

Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability;  fine 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md. 

1ARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  offers 
Bronze  Quality  Poults  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
WEST  SUEBWOOD  FARMS,  Inc.  -  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Tested  Stock. 

Thousands  weekly.  Discounts  for  early  bookings. 
LIST  Frke.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Penna. 

RRftNyF  POUT  TQ  From  Virginia  Certified  breeders. 
DIvUliiiL  1  UUL 1 0  Buy  our  poults  for  better  profits. 

ARTZDALE  FARM  -  WOODSTOCK.  VIRGINIA 

Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  teed.  *None  better  in  type,  size, 

growth  or  laying  qualitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  ducklings.  Circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Everyday  White  Runner  Ducklings,  200-250  flock  aver¬ 
ages.  Prompt  delivery.  Free  pamphlet  on  raising  ducks 
for  profit.  W.  F.  Hillpot,  Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

nTiriri  INirQ  Finest  quality  Runners.  $7  for  50. 

DULMjIpIuD  Harry  Burnham  -  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS  Mammoth  Wh.  Pekins,  6  lbs.  at  10  wks. 
Sat.  guar.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  New  York 

DUCKLINGS— Pekins,  $15-100;  Imperials,  $17. 
Runners.  Llpory's  Duck  Hatchery,  New  Brunswick,  N\  J. 

WHITE  RUNNER  D  U  CKLI N  GS— Bred  to  lay.  $10.50 
hundred  prepaid.  GEORGE  ZETTS,  Drifting,  Penna. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

*  PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

March  Farm  Prices — Distributors  operating  on 
Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows:  Class 
1,  $2;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream,  $1.75; 
surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular  formulas. 
Effective  March  28,  1938. 

Change  in  these  prices  has  been  expected,  but 
none  has  been  made  to  date. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  25%  to  26!4c ;  extra, 
92  score,  25 >4 c;  firsts  90  to  91  score,  25  to 
2514c;  unsalted,  best,  27%c;  firsts,  25c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  27%  to  20c;  standard,  23c; 
brown  fancy,  27c;  Pacific  Coast,  30  to  li4c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2 14  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1)4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  011 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  22  to  23c;  chickens,  19  to  25c;  tur¬ 

keys,  18c. 

DRESSED  FOULTRY 

Fowls,  18  to  24c;  chickens,  25  to  33c;  tur¬ 

keys.  24%  to  25c;  ducks,  14) 4  to  15c;  squabs, 
lb.,  35  to  36c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9  to  $10.96;  bulls.  $5.50  to  $7.50; 

cows’,  $3.25  to  $6.25;  calves.  $9  to  $10.25;  hogs, 
$9.05;  lambs,  $10.75  to  $11.75;  ewes,  $2  to  $4.o0. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  $1  to  $4.  Beans,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $3.  Beets,  bu..  60  to  75c.  Cabbage, 
li/2  bus.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Carrots,  buo  $1.  Cel¬ 

ery,  crt.,  $2  to  $3.50.  Celery  knobs,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2.  Collard  greens,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Go™- 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  75c  to  .ys.-o. 
Dandelion  greens,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Horseradish, 
100  lbs.,  $13  to  $15.  Kale,  bu.,  30  to  3oe.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Ini.,  50c  to  $1.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.  Mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  20  to  7ac.  Okra, 
bit.,  $2  to  $3.50.  Onions,  Tex.  ,yel..  50-lb.  bag, 
$1.60  to  $2.25.  Parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  7oe.  Peas, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $-.oU. 
Radishes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Romaine.  nearby,  bu., 
35  to  50c.  Sour  grass,  bu.,  35  to  60c.  Spinach, 
bu.,  15  to  25c.  Squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $2. _u.  Swiss 
chard,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Tomatoes.  Texas, 
lug,  $1  to  $1.50;  repacked,  10-lb.  box,  75c  to 
$1.10.  Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.,  $2. 2o  to  S—uo, 
white,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Watercress,  100  bclis., 
$3.50  to  $4. 

POTATOES 

New'  potatoes,  N.  C.,  100-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1.80; 
bbl..  $2  to  $2.75;  Va..  En.  Shore,  bbl.,  $1.7o  to 
$2.75.  Old  potatoes.  Me.,  Green  ML,  100  lbs., 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  oOe 
to  $1.G5. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $1:  blackberries,  qt.,  10 
to  12e ;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  30c;  gooseberries, 
qt.,  10c:  huckleberries,  qt.,  10  to  22c;  culti¬ 
vated  qt  22  to  32c;  muskmelons,  bu.,  $3  to 
$5:  peaches,  bu..  75c  to  $2;  raspberries,  %  Pt., 
5  to  12c;  strawberries,  qt.,  10  to  22c;  water¬ 
melons,  carload,  $430  to  $570. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  86%c;  corn,  No.  2,  yel¬ 

low,  70%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  39c;  rye,  09c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $18.  No.  2  $17.  No  3  $15; 

clover  mixed.  $16  to  $18;  straw,  rye,  $20;  wheat 
and  oats,  $14  to  $15. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35  to  36e;  eggs,  35  to  38c;  dressed 

chickens,  32  to  36c;  squabs,  lb..  60  to  75c; 

string  beans,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  o  to  10c; 
apples,  doz.,  30  to  60c;  strawberries,  qt.,  15 
to  25c. 


Cows,  choice,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  good,  $6.50  to 
$6.75;  common  and  medium,  $3.75  to  $5;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $7.75  to  $8.50. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $7  to  $7.75;  cutter, 
common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $6.75. 

Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $11  to  $11.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  $5  to  $8. 

Feeders  and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  common  and 
medium,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  good  and  choice,  800 
to  1,050  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.75. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs.,  $9.25 
to  $9.50;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.50;  200  to 
220  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8.25  to 
$8.50;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  290  to 
350  lbs.,  $7,50  to  $7.65;  medium  and  good.  350 
to  500  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $6.50  to 
$7;  choice,  locals,  $9.50  to  $10;  medium,  $8.50 
to  $9.50;  common,  $5  to  $7;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


FITTSBURGH 

Butter,  25%c;  eggs,  21%c;  hens,  18  to  22c; 
chickens,  23  to  25c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.10;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  25- 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  40  to  42c;  onions,  50  lbs  $i 
to  $1.25;  peaches,  %  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10;  p’ota- 
toes  new  stock.  U.  S.  No.  1,  100-lb.  sacks,  N. 
C  Cobblers  $1.70  to  $1.90.  mostly  $1.75  to 
$1.80,  some  decayed  $1  to  $1.50,  size  B  95c  to 
$1;  Ga.  and  Ala.  Triumphs,  size  B  $1.65-  stave 
hhls.,  N.  C.  Cobblers.  U.  S.  No.  1  $2.75  to  $3* 

'vhites,  «Y\rS'  No-  1-  10°-Ib-  sacks 

$2.50,  50-lb.  sacks  $1.15. 

Hay — Standard,  Timothy  $12  to  $13  No  2 
$10.50  to  $11.50,  No.  3  $S.50  to  $9  50;  No  1 
iight  clover  mixed  $12  to  $13;  No.  1  clover 

*rn  ^l-'50’  No-  1  heavy  clover  mixed 
•>lb  to  $16.50;  No.  2  clover  mixed  $10  to  $14- 

*i°V  1  ''!(m:r  $16  t(>  $16.50:  No.  2  clover  $10  to 
fooVnxT  1  second  cutting  Alfalfa  $22.50  to 
$-3.00;  No.  2  second  cutting  Alfalfa  $17  to  $19; 
lS.o.  1  first  cutting  Alfalfa  $17.50  to  $18.50;  No’ 
to  $14:  good  dry  clean  oat  straw 
to  $8  t0  S°°d  dl‘V  clean  wbe»t  straw  $7.50 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  local,  67  to  68c. 

qc°tntSQc^0-  1  'vh‘te'  37  t0  37%c;  No.  2,  white, 
36  to  36%c;  No.  3  white,  35  to  35%c. 

Corn.  No.  3  yellow.  67  to  67%c;  No.  3  vel- 
s,lell<?d.  66  to  60 Vie ;  No.  4  yellow,  shelled, 
64)4  to  60c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter.  25  to  26c;  eggs,  25  to  29c;  live  fowls, 
21  to  25c;  chickens,  22  to  24c;  ducks,  12  to 
14c;  turkeys,  20  to  21c;  dressed  fowls,  22  to 
25c;  ducks,  15  to  17c;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
asparagus,  doz.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  cherries,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  kale,  bu.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce, 
bu.,  25  to  40c;  strawberries,  24-qt.  crate,  $3  to 
$4;  potatoes,  new,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.60;  old, 
$1.60  to  $1.85. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10; 
good,  $8.75  to  $9;  medium,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  com¬ 
mon,  $7  to  $7.75;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$10  to  $10.50;  good,  $9  to  $9.75;  medium.  $8.50 
to  $9;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.25; 
good,  $9.25  to  $9.75.  , 

Heifers,  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  good,  $7.-5 
to  $7.75;  medium,  $6  to  $6.75;  common,  $5  to  $6. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Feeds  show  an  easy  tendency.  Butter  and 
eggs  are  steady.  The  first  home-grown  straw¬ 
berries  have  arrived. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steadv; 
creamery  prints,  29  to  30c;  tubs,  28  to  29c- 
firsts,  26  to  27c;  country  rolls,  26  to  28c.  Cheese,' 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  16c-;  old! 
22  to  26c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearbv  fancy,  29c- 
grade  A,  24  to  27c;  grade  B,  24 'to  25c;  grade 
C,  20  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weaker;  fowls,  21 
to  26c;  broilers,  27  to  30c;  frvers,  27  to  28c- 
roasters.  28  to  31c;  ducks,  20  to  22c;  turkeys, 
22  to  33c,  Live  poultry,  lower;  fowls,  19  *  to 
23c;  roosters,  13  to  14c;  broilers,  10  to  23c; 
ducks,  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  steady;  Ben 
Davis,  bu..  35  to  40c;  Baldwin.  50  to  75c";  Rome 
Beauty.  50  to  90c:  McIntosh,  05c  to  $1;  North¬ 
ern  Spy.  05c  to  $1.15.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  75  to  OOe;  Cal.,  white  50-lb.  bag, 
$1.35;  Va.,  bbl.,  $3.75;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $1.90. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $3.60;  red  kidney,  $4.75;  marrow. 
$6.25;  white  kidney,  $7.25.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  70c  to  $1:  Tex.,  Bermuda,  50- 
lb.  bag,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Cal.,  white,  $1.75  to 
$2;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  12%c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$4.50  , to  $5.45;  cherries,  Cal.,  box,  $2.60  to  $3; 
dewberries,  N.  C.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3;  huckle¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  16-qt.  crate,  qt.,  18  to  20c; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  Fla.,  $3  to 
$3.50;  peaches,  Ga..  %  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  straw¬ 
berries,  home-grown.  24-qt.  crate,  $4  to  $0; 
watermelons,  40  to  75c. 

Maple  Syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  old  crop,  qt., 
50c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bclis.,  60e  to 
$1.50;  beans.  Miss.,  hamper,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
green,  $2;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  45c;  cabbage, 
Tenn.,  80-lb.  crt.,  $1.85  to  $2;  carrots,  Cal.. 
6-doz.  crate,  $3  to  $3.25:  celery.  Fla.,  crate,  $2 
to  $3.50;  cucumbers,  doz.  carton,  65c;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  1%-bu.  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  kohl¬ 
rabi,  doz.  bchs.,  35  to  40c;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt., 
20  to  25c;  endive,  lb.,  20c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt..  05  to  80c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu..  $2.35  to  $2,50; 
peppers,  Fla.,  1%-bu.  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  7  to  12%c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  20  to  35c;  toma¬ 
toes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  75c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $11  to  $12; 
straw,  $8  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $19; 
standard  middlings,  $21;  red-dog,  $22.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  41  percent,  $28.60:  oilmeal,  32 
percent,  $42.50;  gluten.  $24.45:  hominy,  $23.40; 
table  cornmeal,  bag,  $1.80:  rolled  oats,  $2.65; 
Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2;  Alfalfa,  $23;  Alsike, 
$18;  clover,  $20.  0.  H.  B. 
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OFFICIALLY  STATE  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  &  POULTS 

LOW  PRICES  FOR  JUNE  &  JULY  DELIVERY  —  White  Leghorns  IOO-$7,  500-$32.50,  IOOO-J62. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  l00-$7.50,  500-$35,  IOOO-$65.  Hampshire  Reds  (Christie  Strain) 

l00-$8,  500-137.50,  f 000-570.  Turkey  Poults  at  New  Low  Prices.  Can  ship  on,  short  notice. 
C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Order  your  Broiler  Chicks  now.  Hatches  weekly,  year  around.  20,000 
ohiclts  each  week  and  thousands  of  poults  (Bronze). 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  I,  BOX  60,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

Summer  Range  and  Feed  Hopper  on  Farm  of  John  Elleman,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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The  H enyard 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  May  26  :  Leading  pens  are  : 


White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 

Schwegler's  Hatchery,  N.  Y. ..1867  1906 
New  Ilampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 2544  2713 

James  H.  Horne,  N.  H . 2312  2443 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 2151  2195 

John  Spangenberg,  Conn . 2046  2092 

Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 2586  2548 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  1 . 2264  2260 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass,  ...2671  2822 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 2625  2798 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 2476  2656 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 2465  2639 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 2545  2612 

White  Leghorns — 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 2443  2562 

Dryden  P.  &  B.  Farm,  Cal... 2462  2531 


Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich. 2476  2530 
Wm.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y....2489  2515 
Dryden  P.  &  B.  Farm,  Cal... 2390  2496 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  week  ending  May  26 : 


The  leading  pens  are  : 

White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

Harray  A.  Schnell  . 2344  2397 

Harry  A.  Schnell  . 2071  2123 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  1971  1978 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 1953  2044 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm  . 1925  1893 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm  . 1993  1984 

Redbird  Farm  . 1942  1937 

Mount  Fair  Farm  . 1918  1914 

R.  O.  Wagemaker . 1892  1957 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

R.  O.  E.  Wallace . 1671  1740 

V.  H.  Kirkup  . 1547  1558 

W.  P.  Rocks— 

William  R.  Speck . 1675  1700 

Philip  S.  Davis  . 1271  1397 

New  Hampsliires — 

Eben  Wood  . 2208  2131 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 1743  1773 

Crossbreds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  . 1532  1528 

White  Wyandottes — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm  ....1235  1279 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


Flemington,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manager ;  phone  Flem- 
tington  242.  Egg  price  June  3: 

White  Eggs — 


Fancy,  extra . 

_ $0.29%t@$0.31% 

Fancy,  medium .... 

. 25%  @ 

•26% 

Grade  A,  extra,  . . . 

•31  % 

Grade  A,  medium.. 

. 25  @ 

.27 

Pullets  . 

. 22  %@ 

.26 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra .... 

. 26  @ 

.30% 

Grade  A,  medium.. 

. 24  @ 

.26 

Pullets  . 

. . 21%  @ 

.23 

1,191  cases  sold. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Pi’odueers;  phone 
9265 ;  auctions,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30 
P.  M. ;  E.  A.  Kirscliman,  managex*.  Egg 
prices  June  3 : 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . $0.27  @$0.28% 

Fancy,  medium . 24*4©  . 2 6% 

Jumbo,  extras  .  .42% 

Extras,  large . 25  @  .27% 

Extras,  medium . 24  @  .26% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . ,$0.27% @$0.28 

Fancy,  medium .  .25% 

368  cases  sold. 


Egg  Yolk  Color 

Some  markets  xisually  pay  more  for 
eggs  with  light-colored  yolks,  but  some 
bakers  demand  the  dark-yolked  eggs. 
They  sometimes  complain  of  light  yolks, 
especially  in  the  Fall  or  Winter  when 
hens  are  not  on  range.  By  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  the  laying  flock  and  the  feed 
they  receive,  you  can  alter  the  yolk  color 
of  eggs  to  meet  the  demand  for  either 
dark  or  light  yolks. 

When  hens  are  ranging  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months,  the  green  grass 
which  they  pick  up  has  a  tendency  to 
darken  the  yolks.  Yellow  corn  has  the 
same  effect  only  to  a  lesser  extent.  I 
darken  the  egg  yolks  easily  by  increasing 
the  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  their  x*ation.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  will  also  darken  the  yolks 
but  it  also  gives  the  whites  an  undesir¬ 
able  color.  Soy-bean  meal  does  not  have 
this  effect,  however. 

The  layers  may  be  confined  and  fed  a 
ration  which  contains  about  40  percent 
yellow  corn  and  4  percent  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal  which  will  produce  eggs  with  a 
fairly  light-colored  yolk.  Without  the 
meal  they  may  be  fed  up  to  60  percent 
yellow  corn.  If  you  want  darker  egg 
yolks,  increase  the  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  10 
percent.'  When  hens  are  on  Summer 
range,  yolks  may  be  lightened  by  keeping 
the  hens  up  part  of  the  time  and  feeding 
white  corn.  By  keeping  watch  of  the 
egg  yolks  you  can  tell  when  you  have 
the  right  balance  between  white  corn  and 
the  green  range.  L.  c. 


Pugnacious  Cockerels 

Is  there  any  way  to  stop  cockerels  from 
fighting?  Three  of  our  cockerels  of  the 
first  batch  want  to  fight  all  the  time  when 
with  the  rest  of  the  birds.  We  have 
isolated  in  coops  by  themselves  but  we 
won’t  be  able  to  do  that  when  our  brood¬ 
er  room  reaches  its  capacity.  J.  J.  F. 

New  York. 

This  is  characteristic,  especially  of  the 
active  breeds  which  sometimes  makes  con- 
siderable  trouble.  We  know  of  no  way 
to  stop  this  in  yarded  birds  except  to 
separate  the  fighters  and  veil  realize  how 
difficult  this  is  under  some  conditions. 
If  there  is  any  way  to  give  them  a  larger 
run  on  free  range,  that  will  prevent  the 
trouble  to  some  extent  because  the  others 
can  get  out  of  the  way  then  and  the 
fighters  will  eventually  get  tired  of  chas¬ 
ing  them.  However,  a  good  many  of  the 
others  will  attempt  to  fight  back  instead 
of  running  and  this  complicates  the  mat¬ 
ter  very  much.  Sometimes  they  will  get 
over  their  ugly  disposition  after  a  little 
while.  We  have  known  this  to  last  only 
about  a  week  when  they  seemed  to  get 
tired  of  it. 


Dressing  Poultry 

Here  is  my  method,  found  in  an  old 
cook  book  :  After  killing  I  first  dip  them 
in  cold  water,  then  shake  off  the  water 
and  dip  them  in  boiling  watex*,  and  hang 
them  on  a  wire  to  pluck.  I  do  not  touch 
them  more  than  I  can  help.  After  they 
are  plucked  I  pjit  them  in  cold  water  for 
a  moment.  They  are  sold  to  the  butcher 
in  the  village  who  paid  six  cents  a  pound 
more  for  my  chickens  as  they  are  like 
dry  picked.  a.  c.  n. 


Practical  Poultry  Feeding 

Success  or  failure  with  poultry  depends 
largely  upon  the  number  of  eggs  that  the 
average  individual  bird  in  the  flock  pro- 
duces.  This  is  dependent  upon  several 
factors,  of  which  feed  is  very  important. 
Good  breeding  is  very  essential  but  poor 
feed  and  poor  feeding  practices  can  ruin 
the  best  of  stock. 

There  are  two  uses  to  which  the  hen 
puts  the  feed.  First,  she  uses  it  to  keep 
her  body  in  shape ;  second,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  eggs.  The  first  law  of  life, 
self-preservation,  comes  in  here  and 
the  hen  will  first  use  what  feed  she  gets 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  body,  the  sur¬ 
plus  feed  going  to  form  the  eggs.  Can 
any  better  reason  be  given  for  failure  to 
the  poultryman  who  tries  to  economize  on 
feed.  It  is  the  surplus  feed  over  the 
amount  needed  by  the  hen  for  body  main¬ 
tenance  that  produces  the  eggs.  There¬ 
fore  to  get  eggs  feed  the  hens  all  that 
they  will  eat  of  quality  feeds. 

One  way  to  economize  on  feeds  is  to 
be  sure  that  the  feed  is  not  wasted  by 
the  use  of  feed  hoppers  that  let  poultry 
get  the  feed  all  over  the  floor.  Another 
way  to  economize  on  feed  is  to  give  the 
layers  the  best  quality  feed  that  will 
produce  the  most  eggs.  The  cost  per  100 
pounds  is  no  indication  of  the  real  feed 
cost.  The  best  method  of  measuring  feed 
costs  is  the  cost  per  dozen  eggs  produced. 
The  cheapest  ration  is  the  one  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  dozen. 

The  hen  is  a  complicated  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  least  little  change  in  the 
adjustments  and  surroundings  will  cause 
both  the  hen  and  the  machine  to  suspend 
operations  but  when  they  are  set  xip  in 
good  order,  given  proper  material  to  work 
with  and  with  careful  supervision,  both 
will  produce  good  results  for  the  opera¬ 
tor.  E.  c. 


An  Up-to-date  Brooder 
House 

The  brooder  house  shown  in  the  picture 
below  was  designed  and  built  by  Paul 
Swanson  on  his  poultry  farm  at  Carlisle, 
Mass.  It  incorporates  such  featxxres  as 
the  farm  shop,  garage,  battery .  brooder 
room,  and  heating  plant  in  the  one  build¬ 
ing. 

Equipped  with  six  individual  brooding 
pens  on  each  floor,  many  saving  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  Swanson  : 

1.  — Walk  ways  so  that  each  brooder 
pen  of  chicks  is  independent,  and  can  be 
reached  from  two  sides  by  the  poultry- 
man. 

2.  — Running  water. 

3.  — Insxilation. 

4.  — Countei’-weighted  sliding  windows. 

5.  — Ceiling  height  ventilation. 

6.  — Electric  brooders. 

7. — Starting  roosts  in  each  brooder 
pen. 

8.  — Each  electric  brooder  fused  inde¬ 
pendently. 

9. — Additional  electric  circuits  for  all- 
night  lighting  or  water  warming. 

10.  — Feed  room.- 

11.  — Stair  well  at  each  end  of  building. 

12.  — Auxiliary  heating  equipment  for 
controlled  room  temperature. 

Massachusetts.  ,  •  n.  d.  h. 


Modern  Brooder  House  on  Poultry  Farm  of  Paul  Swanson,  Carlisle,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PULLETS 

Write  for  list  of  our  customers  having  pullets  to  sell 
from  6  weeks  of  age  to  maturity. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H, 

reprAEsTIn?edS  CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

21  years  of  Breeding  for  Better  and  Larger  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $  6  50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  95%  guaranteed .  13.00 

Cockerels. ..  .$2.00  per  IOO;  Heavy  Assorted _  6.00 

Bar.  Bocks,  New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00 

Breeders  tested  B.  W.  D.  Order  direct.  Circular  FREE. 

WM.  NACEfpr^p.  HBoLxL R,P0McLATLR|STEFRVIILLE,  PA. 

N I E  M  O  N  D  ’  SC  HICKS 

100%  del.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6.00  $30.00  $55.00 
Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

wi'c  '!''e<;^ers_Bloodte.stwi.  P.  p.  Order  direct. 
NIEMONDS  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  Quality  Chicks 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tasted.  W.  Wyand.,  W. 

H  Beds  Bar  Rocks,  Buff  Orps. 
$6.50-100.  Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100'.  Postage 
..  Pa'd.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Seleet  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Uay-old  Pullets  $15.00-100.  Four 
wks.  old,  $30. CO — 100.  Freecatalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 

3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BLOODTESTED  ?  H  5®^  Bar  and  Wh  Rox- w- 

ULUVILTI LJ 1 Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie- 
ues.  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings,  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  List  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Eat.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhou$e.  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

8.  C.  White  A  Brown.  Leghorns . $6.00-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  6.50-100 

4$  Beds«  White  Wyandottes . . . 7.00-100 

Buff  Orps,  &  Buff  Minorcas .  7.00-100 

<  r^®<?e rs  B 1 00 d  Tested)  Mixed .  5^25- 100 

n*ve  Delivery  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
CLOYD  NIEMOND,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHiriFC  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED 
UniVR-a  stock,  (awe)  Antigen  Teit 

Rri«>  Dante  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  ..$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 
VVhite  &  Barred  Rocks..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

N-  H.  Reds..... .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

.  Cash  or  COD.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA 


HOLLYWOOD  &  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks  for  May.  June  &  July  $7  per  IOO 
Sexed  Pullet  Chicks  $14  per  100.  Get  our  free  catalog." 

Day  Old  Cockerels,  $2.50  per  100  Postpaid. 
_B-  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
B0X  34 _  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Over  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
are  rugged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  strains  of  the  popular  New  Hampshires. 
Breeding  pens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  R.  O.  P  males 

m°H<ueHedwp<cn'WvJ?'  free‘  Ratchink  egss,  baby  chicks'. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  S’®?  CHICKS 

|"Gfcr..»,S7wHS:oTHwiKa::1:88:!ffi 

5-  iV  DD  .Tested.  Postage  Paid.  Guaranteed  Delivery. 

F.  C.  Romiq  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ALL  CHICKS  NOW  $6.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds.  White  Giants. 
C'  . $0.00:  Heavy  Mixed . $5  50 

ff;svc  0R,D;piu-Mra‘yfe  Pfl. 

CHIX  NOW  $6.00  ;§? 

Ali5onas'  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Barred 
”  „  Rocks ,  B.  I.  Reds  End  Wh.  Wv3iidottF9 

Heavy  Mixed  $5.50  a  100.  Prepaid  i00%  delivery 

HERBSTER'S  HATCHERY.  Box  B,  McCLU  RE,  PA. 

BETTER  QUALITY  —  Large  Barron 
English  White  Leghorns.  SEXED  —  UNSEXED. 
Prices  REDUCED.  Catalog  Free  WILLACKFR 
LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  383,g  Ne^Washington  Ohio 

DAC  9*1*  VI y  Wh.  Leghorns  Browns.  Anconas, 
DUj  Barred  Rocks.  6-16  wks.  Pullets.  Ready  foi 
...  „  ri^PU'ent.  C.  O.  D.  Low  prices.  Catalogue 

Free  bos  HATCHERY,  R,  3K,  Zeeland,  Mich 

f,U£>E'PR0£AT  CmCKS— I BWD  Tested— N.  H  Beds 
lets  pen  BaJIred  B°cks  &  Eng  Wh.  Leghorns 

FMJ  SE 0 Al'e'' jfp’u IT R y01F A R M^QU AK E RTOW N .  PA. 

MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  $7-100:  N.  Hamp.,  $7.50: 
W.  Leghorns  $6.50:  Mix,  $6.  Safe  del.  Post’pd. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  6  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Up  in  the  Berkshires 

It  is  only  a  few  steps  from  the  Upper 
Hudson  Valley  over  the  line  into  the 
Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts.  These 
are  really  hills  instead  of  mountains,  so 
that  there  is  good  farming  land  in  the 
valleys  and  up  many  of  the  slopes. 
Others  are  in  woodland,  which  is  more 
profitable  than  attempts  at  cultivation. 

In  a  rolling  section  which  I  knew  in 
boyhood,  three  large  farms  were  men¬ 
tioned  to  me  as  having  gone  practically 
out  of  cultivation.  This  was  a  surprise 
because  these  farms  were  considered 
among  the  best  of  the  locality,  producing 
around  40  tons  each  of  “prime”  Timothy 
hay.  This  was  strictly  prime  accord¬ 
ing  to  market  classification,  “green  as 
tea,”  grown  on  upland  and  cured  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  At  the  time  referred  to 
it  sold  loose  on  the  local  market  at  $20 
per  ton  or  more ;  was  baled  by  the  buy¬ 
ers,  and  shipped  to  the  city  for  the  high¬ 
est  class  of  horse  feed  trade.  That  hay 
market  is  now  practically  gone,  but  it 
seemed  strange  that  these  places  had  not 
been  put  into  other  types  of  farming. 
However,  there .  is  always  someone  look¬ 
ing  for  opportunity,  and  it  seems  that  a 
German  farmer,  or  perhaps  contractor- 
farmer,  would  describe  it  better,  hired 
some  of  this  land  last  season  for  sweet 
corn  and  will  have  upwards  of  500  acres 
of  it  in  the  crop  this  year.  At  harvest 
time  it  is  put  on  his  trucks  and  hauled 
over  night  to  New  York,  where  sweet 
corn  of  quality  sells  well.  Thus  those 
acres  are  again  bringing  money  to  some¬ 
one.  Probably  there  are  many  farms 
out  of  production,  or  at  least  unprofit¬ 
able  as  run,  waiting  for  someone  with 
foresight  and  courage  to  put  them  at 
work  again. 

Some  may  say  that  this  man  is  going 
to  “skin  the  land,”  so  that  it  will  be 
good  for  nothing  later,  but  his  farming 
record  does  not  show  this. 

At  North  Adams,  a  picturesque  town 
in  the  upper  Berkshires,  I  spent  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  Memorial  Day.  In  the  parade 
were  the  township  officials,  veterans  and 
women’s  organizations,  boys  and  girls  of 
the  schools  and  buglers  and  bands.  The 
Civil  War  Monument,  on  the  square, 
showing  the  customary  Union  soldier 
with  straight  visor  cap  and  grounded 
musket,  was  decorated  with  florists’ 
sprays  of  snapdragons,  one  on  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  pedestal’s  top,  and  one  put 
in  the  man’s  arm.  I  took  a  last  glance 
at  that  soldier  on  the  pedestal  grasping 
the  spray  of  flowers,  and  ever  looking  into 
the  future  and  hope  he  sees  peace,  and 
prosperity  for  us  there.  w.  w.  H. 


Middletown  Celebrates 

The  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  as  a  city,  was 
celebrated  last  week.  The  festivities, 
starting  on  Sunday,  June  5  and  ending 
Thursday  evening,  June  8,  proved  to  be 
a  great  success  and  were  attended  by 
many  thousands  of  people.  The  streets 
were  gayly  decorated  with  flags  and  ban¬ 
ners  and  shopkeepers  co-operated  in 
dressing  up  the  city  for  its  50-year  birth¬ 
day.  Middletown  is  the  second  largest 
city  in  Orange  County,  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  farm  sections  in  the  State. 

The  formal  program  opened  on  Sun¬ 
day,  June  5,  with  services  and  sermons 
in  all  city  churches  and  concluded  with  a 
community  mass  meeting  in  the  State 
Armory. 

Monday  was  set  aside  for  the  welcom¬ 
ing  of  ail  visitors  and  former  residents 
of  the  city  and  taking  everyone  on  a  tour 
of  municipal  buildings  and  business 
houses.  A  Girl  Scout  rally  was  held  at 
Thrall  Park  in  the  evening. 

The  history  of  Middletown  and  the 
surrounding  country  was  well  pictured 
in  various  historical  programs  and  exer¬ 
cises  held  in  all  the  public  and  private 
schools  on  Tuesday.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  band  concert  and  memorial 
program  in  honor  of  “Gold  Star”  parents. 

The  Golden  Jubilee  banquet  was  held 
at  Mitchell  Inn  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  dinner  was  particularly  well  attend¬ 
ed  and  the  opportunity  to  renew  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  was  appreciated  by  everyone 
there. 

Thursday,  the  closing  day,  was  packed 
with  festivities.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  items  on  the  program  this  day  was 
the  public  exhibition  of  the  new  stream¬ 
line  train  at  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  Railway  Station.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  Miss  Thelma  Broadliead  was 
'  crowned  Golden  Jubilee  Queen  at  Thrall 
Park.  C.  Fred  Ritter,  general  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  in  charge  of 
the  celebration,  presided  and  introduced 
Mayor  Robert  P.  Anderson,  who  gave 
the  address  of  welcome.  Other  speakers 
were  Judge  Edmund  C.  Faulkner  and 
Rev.  R.  Brewster  Beattie.  As  a  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  gathering  the  Golden  Jubilee 
was  formally  closed  with  a  dance  at  the 
State  Armory. 


In  your  department  “Publisher’s 
Desk,”  you  have  had  much  to  say  regard¬ 
ing  the  fallacy  of  home-work  advertise¬ 
ments.  Yet  you  carry  a  home-work  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  I  am  therefore,  rather 
puzzled  regarding  your  policy  in  such 
matters.  H.  W.  B. 

New  York. 

The  work-at-home  propositions  we  refer 
to  are  those  that  deliberately  misrepre¬ 
sent  their  purpose.  The  inducement  is 
usually  a  promise  of  work  at  home  for 
which  payment  will  be  made,  but  the  real 
object  is  to  sell  some  worthless  kind  of 
material  that  would  not  be  purchased  by 
anyone  except  for  the  inducement  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  reward  for  the  work.  It 
is  necessary  to  send  at  least  a  dollar  in 
advance  for  material  and  sample  with 
the  promise  that  the  dollar  will  be 
returned  when  enough  work  has  been 
done  to  warrant  it.  However,  when  the 
work  is  returned  usually  it  is  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  there  is  a  request  for  more 
money  or  another  sample  and  this  can 
continue  indefinitely.  The  dollar  is  lost. 
The  result  is  the  same  with  addressing 
envelopes  or  mailing  lists.  You  copy  let¬ 
ters,  collect  names  and  addresses  or  for¬ 
ward  literature.  The  payment  is  not 
made  for  the  number  of  letters  mailed  out 
but  a  commission  is  paid  for  the  sale 
resulting  from  sending  out  the  circulars, 
but  the  advertising  leads  one  to  believe 
the  concern  pays  for  mailing  the  circu¬ 
lars,  etc.  Those  who  make  money  out  of 
these  schemes  are  the  ones  who  promote 
them.  Their  interest  is  in  the  initial 
payment.  Many  concerns  of  this  class 
have  been  closed  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  They  are  entirely  different 
from  the  responsible  houses  that  need 
outside  help  to  make  up  their  supply  and 
make  definite  payment  for  same.  We  do 
not  print  fraudulent  or  misleading  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  you  may  deal  with  con¬ 
fidence  with  any  firm  advertising  in  our 
columns.  Often  fine  sewing,  mending  or 
even  addressing  envelopes  for  a  store  or 
business  man  can  be  secured  in  one’s  own 
locality. 

I  saw  the  advertisement  of  Cayuga 
Hatchei’y,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  and 
wrote  asking  if  they  could  send  me  duck¬ 
lings.  They  said  they  had  them  and  we 
sent  an  order  for  200,  enclosing  check 
for  $32.  The  hatchery  acknowledged  the 
order  and  check  and  promised  shipment 
but  no  ducklings  were  received  and  now 
they  fail  to  answer  our  letters. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  L.  B. 

I  sent  a  money  order  for  $39.50  to  the 
Cayuga  Hatchery.  They  sent  me  24 
ducklings  in  very  poor  condition  and  all 
died  within  three  days.  The  balance  of 
the  order  of  30  goslings  and  200  mixed 
chicks  has  never  been  received  and  no 
adjustment  for  the  goslings.  E.  W.  D. 

New  York. 

The  Cayuga  Hatchery  was  operated 
by  A.  C.  Ogle  who  had  formerly  done 
business  under  the  name  of  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  at  same  address.  Mr.  Ogle  seems 
to  be  operating  on  limited  capital  and 
while  he  may  have  no  intention  of  de¬ 
frauding  his  customers  the  results  are 
not  conducive  to  an  extension  of  orders. 
The  complaints  were  filed  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  adjustments  have 
been  received. 

Will  you  print  any  information  you 
may  have  concerning  the  widely  popular 
radio  contests.  If  these  contests  are 
honest  they  deserve  to  be  recognized  as 
such.  If  not,  something  should  be  done 
to  discourage  the  thousands  who  are  be¬ 
ing  caught  by  the  glorious  promises  of 
something  for  nothing.  One  recent  con¬ 
test  on  a  popular  program  caught  nearly 
everyone  in  this  vicinity.  The  very  fact 
that  they  are  sponsored  by  reliable  prod¬ 
ucts  lures  people  who,  otherwise  would 
have  better  sense  than  to  chase  rainbows. 
Will  you  tell  us  frankly  if  the  hundreds 
of  prizes  offered  are  really  given  away? 

New  York.  subscribers. 

Our  criticism  of  these  contests  is  that 
they  are  made  to  appear  free  and  every¬ 
one  given  an  equal  chance  to  win.  In 
most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  buy  some¬ 
thing,  subscribe  for  something,  send  a 
dime  or  a  stamp,  a  label  or  a  cover.  They 
are  conducted  within  the  law. 

Please  have  Publisher’s  Desk  print 
warning  to  flower  lovers  not  to  answer  a 
card  offer  like  I  did  from  the  Best  Gar¬ 
dens,  St.  Charles,  Ill.  I  did  not  get  any 
reply.  I  do  not  expect  any  now. 

New  York.  MRS.  M.  W. 

The  card  referred  to  offers  flower  seeds 
for  six  postal  cards  addressed  and  a  few 
extra  names  of  flower  lovers  with  a  dime 
for  postage,  packing  and  handling.  For 
sending  within  10  days  a  free  gift  is 
sent.  This  is  the  same  old  scheme  that 
opens  up  each  Sprjng.  Much  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  reported  and  many  times  no  re¬ 
turn  is  received. 


Dr.  Snyder,  claiming  to  represent  the 
Kristee  Products  Co.,  of  Akron,  ^Oliio, 
came  to  my  home  canvassing  for  Kristee 
products.  He  had  their  catalog  and  I 
gave  him  an  order  for  a  cleaner  and  paid 
him  $1.50  in  full  for  the  article.  He  said 
the  cleaner  would  arrive  the  next  week. 
The  company’s  guarantee  is  printed  on 
the  back  of  the  order.  I  wrote  them  but 
they  have  not  acknowledged  my  letter. 
Another  woman  had  a  similar  experience. 

I  am  through  with  agents  unless  they 
carry  their  products  with  them.  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  get  back  the  $1.50? 

Pennsylvania.  I.  A.  G. 

The  Kristee  Products  Company  report 
that  they  have  no  agent  or  distributor 
by  the  name  of  Snyder  and  they  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  party  is  using  their 
catalog  and  blanks  but  not  selling  their 
products.  The  Kristeje  agents  accept 
only  part-payment  for  goods  and  the 
cleaner  ordered  sells  for  more  than  the 
$1.50  paid  the  agent.  It  is  said  Snyder 
has  been  reported  in  localities  where  he 
secured  orders  in  a  similar  way  and  they 
are  endeavoring  to  apprehend  him. 

I  shipped  to  the  State  Line  Nurseries, 
Seekonk,  Mass.,  carnation  plants  to  the 
amount  of  $26.47,  C.  O.  D.  They  wired, 
asking  me  to  release  the  C.  O.  D.  as  the 
owner  was  on  his  vacation,  and  no  one 
there  except  the  foreman.  I  released  the 
C.  O.  D.  and  it  was  the  last  I  heard  from 
them.  They  do  not  pay  any  attention  to 
my  statements  at  all.  I  never  dealt  with 
them  before.  J.  K.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  State  Line  Nurseries  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  our  letters  and  attorneys  re¬ 
port  that  previous  claims  against  them 
still  remain  unpaid.  Usually  the  amount 
is  too  small  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
suit.  In  a  few  cases  where  suit  was 
threatened  payment  was  forthcoming  but 
in  this  case  it  has  been  impossible  to  get 
an  adjustment. 

I  asked  the  Eilen  Radio  Laboratories, 
136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  to  send 
me  a  catalog  from  which  I  ordered  a 
three-tube,  short-wave,  battery-operated 
receiver,  at  '$8.50.  They  promised  it  in 
two  weeks.  I  did  not  get  it  or  any 
answer  to  my  letters,  so  wrote  to  the 
magazine,  and  asked  if  they  could  do 
anything  about  it.  Oscar  B.  Kusterman, 
wrote  the  set  I  ordered  is  no  longer  be¬ 
ing  made.  He  would,  however,  send  me 
another  set  which  was  an  improvement 
on  the  old  one.  I  haven’t  heard  from 
him  since.  I  then  requested  return  of 
my  money  without  any  results.  Could 
you  help  me  get  the  money  back?  G.  M. 

Connecticut. 

Oscar  B.  Kusterman  is  reported  owner 
of  the  Eilen  Radio  Laboratories.  He 
has  made  no  adjustment  and  complaint 
has  been  made  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  There  were  several  complaints 
against  him. 

I  bought  trees  and  shrubs  and  berry 
bushes  to  the  amount  of  $22.50  from 
Thomas  Maney’s  Nursery,  Geneva,  N. 
Y.  We  brought  home  with  us  part  of 
them  to  the  value  of  $15.85.  He  was  to 
ship  the  balance  of  trees,  but  never  heard 
anything  from  him.  Later  we  went  over 
to  see  about  them  and  he  claimed  he  had 
shipped  them  the  day  before  and  paid  the 
express  on  them.  We  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  them.  I  wrote  for  balance  of 
money  but  have  not  received  it  and  no 
answer.  I  hope  others  do  not  get  treated 
as  I  have  been.  H.  s.  F. 

New  York. 

To  our  request  for  settlement  Maney’s 
Nursery  wrote  that  they  had  made  the 
shipment  and  adjustment  was  up  to  the 
express  comjxany  but  in  order  to  get  the 
matter  settled  they  would  send  check  for 
$6.55.  They  never  sent  the  check  and 
they  did  not  produce  the  receipt  to  prove 
that  the  shipment  was  sent.  No  adjust¬ 
ment  has  been  made. 

Referring  to  the  inquiry  of  C.  F.  K.  in 
a  recent  issue,  I  have  seen  the  land  men¬ 
tioned  by  him,  and  would  say  look  it  over 
before  you  buy.  When  you  buy  anything 
in  a  bag  be  sure  that  you  know  the  man 
who  tied  the  bag.  J.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

The  above  is  a  repetition  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  we  so  often  give  our  readers  and  the 
repetition  may  save  someone  from  getting 
caught. 

I  have  always  read  “Publisher’s  Desk,” 
which  is  such  a  help  to  so  many  and  a 
warning  if  they  will  take  it. 

Ohio.  MRS.  E.  M.  c. 

We  want  to  make  the  earmarks  of 
these  schemes  so  plain  that  our  readers 
will  recognize  them  in  whatever  cloak 
they  are  wrapped.  We  want  them  to  be 
able  to  determine  whether  a  proposition 
is  legitimate  or  promoted  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  promoter. 


Ninth  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

Have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.N.-Y.  for 
nearly  20  years  and  my  husband  has  been 
a  subscriber  for  25  or  30  years.  Have 
read  of  all  your  tours  and  am  looking 
forward  to  joining  you  on  this  wonderful 
California  trip.  My  sister-in-law  will  be 
with  me  and  here  is  the  check  for  reser¬ 
vation.  All  my  life  I  have  desired  just 
such  a  trip.  MRS.  V.  M.  W. 

New  York. 

I  am  enclosing  reservation  deposit. 
This  will  be  a  splendid  trip  and  am  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  it  as  much  as  to  the  first 
one  I  took  in  1931.  H.  A.  c. 

Connecticut. 

I  am  enclosing  check  for  deposit  for 
the  ninth  annual  tour,  and  would  like  to 
make  reservation  for  two  in  a  compart¬ 
ment..  I  am  traveling  alone  but  can  get 
along  with  anyone.  edward  g.  g. 

Rhode  Island. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
outline  of  the  trip  and  enclose  reserva¬ 
tion  for  my  son  and  myself. 

Virginia.  MRS.  N.  L.  K. 

Kindly  send  me  all  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  tour  as  described  in  the  itinerary 
and  let  me  know  what  clothing  is  neces¬ 
sary,  luggage  permitted,  etc.  mrs.  f.  c. 

Long  Island. 

Your  article  giving  a  brief  outline  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ninth  tour  interested  me 
very  much.  Each  sentence  seemed  by  its 
description  to  take  the  reader  on  a  tour 
of  many  of  the  well-known  points  of  in¬ 
terest  throughout  the  West.  I  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  joining  you. 

New  York.  a.  m.  d. 

Noiv  the  Mascot,  H.  A.  C.  has  joined  us 
and  we  are  all  set  for  a  glorious  vacation. 
This  will  be  her  seventh  trip  with  us,  and 
we  feel  that  this  is  a  recommendation 
that  cannot  be  improved  on.  The  route 
this  year  covers  some  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  scenery  in  the  United  States, 
and  you  w'ill  have  nothing  to  do  but  relax 
and  enjoy  every  minute  of  it.  There  are 
no  details  for  you  to  arrange,  no  tickets 
to  handle,  no  tips  to  pay,  no  luggage  to 
carry — just  go  along  with  us  and  enjoy 
yourself. 

Here  are  some  of  the  sightseeing  trips 
we  have  scheduled :  Tour  of  Chicago  and 
vicinity ;  Tour  of  Two  Medicine  Lakes 
in  Glacier  Park,  which  includes  a  129- 
mile  automobile  ride  through  the  Park 
and  over  the  Logan  Pass ;  tours  of  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  two  of 
the  finest  northwestern  cities ;  tour  of 
San  Francisco,  Yosemite  National  Park, 
Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  splendid 
tour  of  Los  Angeles  (three  days),  boat 
trip  to  Catalina  Island ;  tour  of  Grand 
Canyon  and  a  final  auto  trip  through 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  G.  G.  would  share  a  compart¬ 
ment  with  some  other  man  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  put  them  in  communication  if 
someone  wants  to  join  him. 

Many  are  asking  what  clothing  they 
will  need.  For  the  women,  the  three- 
piece  suits  work  in  well  for  it  gives  you 
the  top  coat  and  with  extra  blouses, 
changes  can  be  made  and  the  blouses  do 
not  take  up  much  room.  The  knitted 
suits  are  also  good.  If  a  suit  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  two  or  three  silk  dresses  would 
work  out  very  well.  A  top  coat  of  a 
tweed  variety  is  essential  for  both  men 
and  women.  An  extra  sweater  and  scarf 
will  be  good.  Changes  of  shoes  and 
stockings  should  be  included.  Rubbers 
and  a  light-weight  raincoat  and  an  um¬ 
brella  may  be  convenient  if  we  have 
rain.  There  is  no  formal  dress  but  a 
change  for  dinner  even  on  the  train 
freshens  one  up  and  a  pretty  silk  dress 
fits  in  well. 

For  the  men  one  or  two  suits  would 
be  ample  and  three  or  four  shirts.  There 
will  be  oi>portunity  to  have  laundry  done 
but  if  you  do  not  want  to  bother  with 
that  a  few  more  shirts  would  be  needed. 
The  men  must  also  have  enough  socks 
and  two  pairs  of  shoes ;  a  good  top  coat, 
and  a  sweater  will  not  come  amiss.  A 
suitcase  30  by  9)4  will  fit  under  the 
Pullman  seat  and  nothing  larger  should 
be  used.  It  is  also  convenient  to  have 
a  smaller  bag  of  the  over-night  type  for 
toilet  and  night  articles,  for  the  stops  at 
the  hotels.  This  will  give  some  idea  of 
what  is  required  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  any  information  or  advice  if  you  will 
write  direct. 

We  already  have  many  reservations. 
They  are  a  jolly,  congenial  lot  of  people 
and  you  will  make  no  mistake  to  select 
this  for  your  Summer  vacation  trip.  If 
you  only  expect  to  take  one  trip  in  the 
next  five  years  this  is  the  one  to  take 
for  the  recollections  of  it  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Send  the  coupon  on  page  421 
and  get  the  itinerary  and  you  will  want 
to  send  in  your  $10  and  go  with  these 
friends.  M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


BROKEN  FALSE  TEETH 

We  can.  perfectly  repair  your  broken  false  teeth  to  fit 
as  before  for  only  $  I  .'25. 

Best  of  materials  used  and  expert  workmanship. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Mail  all  parts  of  broken  set,  with  Money  Order  or 
Cash  for  only  $1.25,  to — 

All  work  returned  I  NEW  YORK  PLATE  REPAIR  SERVICE 
promptly.  )  Room  403  -  114  W.  44th  St.,  New  York 


Receive  all  grades  —  paying  premiums  for  fancy  — 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1898 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  “  = 


in 
ness. 


RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTED 
Sond  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs — Fre# 
HUNTER.  WALTON  &  CO.. 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


For  Sal'e  ~GILL 


Binders 

years. 


PEERLESS  COMBINATION 
OAT  &  RYE  THRESHERS  With 
Attached.  Have  been  on  the  market  for  80 
W.  G.  RUNKLES  MACHINERY  COMPANY. 
185  Oakland  Street.  Trenton.  N.  J. 


For  Sale — Seneca  Lake  Cottage  Sites.  Easily  accessible 
on  hard  surface  road.  Porter  Covert,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — 50  acres  overlooking  Seneca  Lake.  500-ft. 
frontage.  Fine  view.  Highland  Fruit  Farm,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal 
u  Basin,  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  E. 

SCHLOSSMAN,  545  THIRD!  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thorsday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Nurse  with  2%  years  training  or 
more  in  small  sanitarium;  $30  month  plus  half 
outside  fees  and  full  maintenance;  write  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  5418,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED  —  Houseworker,  refined,  neat, 
knowledge  cooking;  give  age,  religion,  refer¬ 
ences;  $35  month.  RENDICH,  R.  D.  1,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Manager  live  poultry,  dressing, 
feeding  plant;  floor  crew,  10  men;  write  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  to  start.  ADVERTISER  5474, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dependable  girl  or  woman  to  do 
cooking,  light  housework,  no  laundry;  to 
start  $25  monthly;  12  miles  from  Trenton,  N. 
J.  ADVERTISER  5483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  First-class  herdsman  to  feed  and 
breed  only,  no  milking;  must  feed  one  hun¬ 
dred  cows  three  times  a  day;  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  pay  $110  per  month  to  start;  telephone 
or  write.  PHILIP  SIMON,  Needham,  Mass. 
Tel.  0985. 


YOUNG  MAN,  25-30,  general  farm  work,  milk 
3  cows;  $15  monthly,  room  and  board. 
HANDKE,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  TO  TAKE  charge  of  dairy  farm  in 
Connecticut,  having  purebred  Guernseys;  place 
is  developing  and  nearly  paying;  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced,  ambitious  man;  must  bo 
hard  worker  with  full  dairy  and  crop  knowledge; 
be  able  to"  alter  and  repair  farm  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment;  must  board  hired  men; 
modern  5-room  house  and  usual  privileges;  will 
pay  a  guaranteed  salary  and  percentage  above 
operating  costs:  contract  and  bond  required; 
reply  to  ADVERTISER  5487,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  stating  guaranteed  salary  expected, 
qualifications  and  references. 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work;  must  be  neat;  family  of  three.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  farm  work,  good  milker; 

$25  per  mouth  and  board.  E.  N.  GONNER- 
MANN,  R.  D.  2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand  for  steady 
farm  work;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5490, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Creamery  man  for  small  farm,  pas¬ 
teurizing  and  bottling  plant.  YOUMAN’S 
FARMS,  New  Scotland,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  BROILER  man,  able  to  raise 
flocks  of  15,000  broilers  without  supervision ; 
state  experience.  SEAVER  FARM,  Smitlitown 
Rranch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand.  $25 
per  month,  room  and  hoard.  GREEN  GABLES, 
Bradford,  N.  II. 


AVAN 'LED — Young  man,  about  18,  that  can  drive 
car,  also  understand  farm  and  garden  work; 
excellent  home,  steady  job,  $12  a  month  witli 
bonus;  details,  reference  first  letter,  snapshot 
if  convenient.  C.  J.  GALE,  The  Windwood, 
Forestville,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  SOBER,  experienced,  for  small  poultry 
and  dairy  farm;  $20  monthly.  WILLIAM 
DIRIE,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Live  man,  poultry  farm,  who 
understands  work;  $50  month,  4-room  bunga¬ 
low,  rent  free;  information  Main  2-2489. 
GIIEENLAAVN  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Central 
lslip,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  delivery  and  milk  bouse  work, 
on  Long  Island;  chance  for  advancement.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  wanted  for  house¬ 
keeper  on  farm.  BOX  85,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  who  knows  how  to 
plant  and  operate  a  Rototiller.  CURT  THIMM, 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Farmer,  young  and  white,  $40  month 
right  man.  W.  KILEY,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  HANDY  MAN,  on  10-acre  Westches¬ 
ter  property,  with  separate  eight-room  house, 
modern  conveniences;  rent  free  and  entire  pro¬ 
ceeds  or  on  share  basis;  state  age,  nationality, 
references  and  if  any  children.  ADVERTISER 
5518,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Y’oung  married  farmer,  good  milker, 
experienced  retailing  milk,  good  personality, 
honest,  truthful,  clean,  ambitious;  bank  refer¬ 
ence;  salary  expected  with  house  and  milk. 
Apply  ADA’ERTISER  5524,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED  battery  brood¬ 
ing,  licensed  driver;  single;  $40  per  month 
with  board;  state  age  and  particulars.  BEH¬ 
RENS,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Chauffeur,  butler,  good  plain  cook ; 

must  have  own  ear;  3  adults.  ADVERTISER 
5529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COOK,  complete  charge  com¬ 
muter’s  home;  50  miles  from  New  York;  three 
adults  go  to  business  daily;  modern  equipment, 
including  electric  washer  and  mangle;  $G0; 
give  details,  including  age,  nationality,  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  ADA’ERTISER  5530,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED  —  Teamster,  dry-hand  milker,  year- 
round  position,  $30  per  month  and  board,  laun¬ 
dry;  modern  farm  and  home;  advancement;  give 
full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Christian  family  to  work  on  farm 
in  Northern  New  Jersey;  father  and  two  sons 
preferred;  must  be  experienced  milkers  and 
teamsters;  good  wages.  ADVERTISER.  5537, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady,  sober,  general  farmer  and 
milker;  one  wlio  understands  all  branches  of 
farming;  no  car  or  liquor;  wages  $35  per  month 
and  board.  CHARLES  L.  SCOFIELD,  Route  5, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


BOY  AA’ ANTED,  14-18.  general  helper;  $8  month¬ 
ly  and  board.  ADA’ERTISER-  5550,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED — General  houseworker  who  can  cook; 

family  of  2  adults,  2  girls  10  and  4;  heavy 
wash  sent  out;  good  home;  considerate  employ¬ 
ers;  $00  a  month:  person  of  character  required; 
please  communicate  immediately.  MRS.  CLIF¬ 
FORD  COUCH,  Jr.,  30  Lockwood  Road,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y.  Telephone,  Scarsdale  881. 


MAN,  MARRIED,  North  Shore,  Long  Island, 
for  general  work  around  comparatively  small 
place,  garden,  chickens,  fruit  trees;  use  sepa¬ 
rate  cottage,  three  rooms,  bath;  wife  (or  grown 
daughter)  assist  part  time  main  house;  all-year 
job:  give  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  5549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit;  profitable  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  man  on  farm  or 
estate;  knowledge  of  dairying,  poultry,  or- 
chardist,  caretaker,  repairing;  sober,  indus¬ 
trious;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  5438, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  RELIABLE  woman  position, 
housekeeper  for  small  family.  State  of  New 
Jersey  preferred.  MARY’  CASTERLINE,  care 
Rodney  Sluyter,  Towanda,  Pa. 


BOOKKEEPER.  HOTEL  experience,  light  or 
clerical  work.  ADVERTISER  5479,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  work  on  private  estate  or 
farm;  have  reference.  JERRY  STOLFI,  134 
Fairfield  Ave.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


AVORK  WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  experienced  with  country  work,  for 
country  home,  estate  or  camp.  ADVERTISER 
5480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  45,  EXPERIENCED,  farming,  dairy, 
poultry,  plain  cook,  drive.  ADA’ERTISER 
5482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  16,  STRONG,  good  milker,  wants  job. 
EUGENE  DAHMS,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  MAN  wants  place  on  farm,  does  not 
understand  farming;  will  make  himself  use¬ 
ful;  appreciate  chance  to  learn;  all-year  place 
preferred.  H,  KUSTER,  Purser  Place,  Yonk¬ 
ers,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  SINGLE,  35,  Protestant,  wants 
work  poultry  or  general  farm;  no  liquor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5484,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  30  years  old,  wants  year-around 
job  in  dairy  or  on  farm;  experienced  in  all 
kinds  of  dairy  work;  capable  of  taking  full 
charge  of  milk  route,  also  experienced  as  "herds¬ 
man:  good  dry-hand  milker;  can  do  all  kinds  of 
farm  work;  will  take  a  job  anywhere;  clean, 
honest,  reliable;  no  liquor  or  late  hours.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5485,  care  Rural  Netv-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  middle-aged  couple  as 
carte  takers;  go  anywhere;  would  consider 
abandoned  place;  compensation.  ADVERTISER 
5491,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLACE  AVITH  lone  woman,  elderly  couple.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  5492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  43,  desires  work  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm  with  good  home  and  congenial  peo¬ 
ple:  no  milking.  ADA’ERTISER  5494,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNUSUALLY  CAPABLE  dairy  hand  wishes  en¬ 
gagement  :  would  consider  percentage  basis. 
ADVERTISER  5496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER.  AMERICAN,  highly  trained,  thor¬ 
ough  rural  teaching  experience,  wishes  em¬ 
ployment;  A-l  references.  ADA’ERTISER  5497, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER.  MARRIED,  child  13,  wishes 
steady  position,  gentleman’s  estate;  experi¬ 
enced  gardener,  all  branches:  industrious,  paint¬ 
er.  carpentry,  camp:  wife  willing  to  work;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  5499,  care  Rural 
New-A’orker. 


CARETAKER  OR  OPERATOR,  eight  years’ 
practical  farming,  poultry,  cattle,  building  op¬ 
erations;  general  construction  background;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  management  and  accounting;  age 
40,  single,  practical,  most  tools.  ADVERTISER 
5538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  SINGLE,  28,  life  experience  in 
dairy  and  general  farm  work;  milk  bouse  and 
milk  route  work,  good  milker,  drives  tractor, 
truck,  team,  etc.;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  honest, 
trustworthy,  not  afraid  to  work;  $55  month  and 
board.  Address  ADVERTISER  5502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  student  wishes  work  in  coun¬ 
try,  July-August;  some  experience;  $15-$20. 
ADA’ERTISER  5503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  PROTESTANT,  43,  sober,  honest, 
reliable,  good  carpenter,  painter,  bui*lder,  me¬ 
chanic,  handy  with  machinery,  drive  car,  truck, 
tractor,  desires  position,  handy-man,  farm  or 
estate;  wages  $50,  $60  month  and  board;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  5505,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  school  training,  de¬ 
sires  position  modern  farm;  experience  team¬ 
ster,  tractor  work;  no  drink,  smoke;  conscien¬ 
tious,  trustworthy;  at  reasonable  wages;  state. 
ADA’ERTISER  5506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AVANTS  place  on  a  farm,  dairy  and 
general  farm  experience.  ^.DVERTISER  5508, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


EXPERIENCED  HANDY-MAN,  care  lawn, 
drives;  23,  farm-raised,  driver’s  license,  can 
drive  tractor,  some  mechanical  ability;  do  not 
drink,  smoke.  ADVERTISER  5510,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  ALAN,  reliable,  no  experience,  wants 
outdoor  work;  go  anywhere.  PAULL,  637  E. 
183rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE  DESIRES  position,  estate  or  country 
home  preferred ;  man,  chauffeur,  handy-man, 
also  understands  poultry,  gardens,  repair  work ; 
wife,  cook,  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  5514, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  NURSE  wishes  good  Protestant 
home;  capable,  assist  with  invalid,  companion; 
vicinity  Philadelphia;  small  salary.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  5519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  handy-man,  38,  single, 
chauffeur’s  license;  general  farm,  chickens  or 
anything;  wishes  work.  ADVERTISER  5521, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAVO  UNUSUALLY  capable  dairymen  wish  to 
find  paying  proposition;  herd,  milk  route, 
what  have  you?  Would  consider  building  up  a 
route  in  promising  region.  ADVERTISER  5525, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT  YOUNG  man  wishes  Summer 
job  on  farm;  inexperienced  but  strong  and 
willing;  good  family.  ADVERTISER  552S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  FARAIER,  expert,  German,  knowl¬ 
edge  livestock,  horses,  sheep,  blacksmith, 
tractor  and  repairman;  wife  excellent  cook;  boy 
18;  own  car.  BOX  123,  1359  3d  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


COUPLE  DESIRES  position,  excellent  cook, 
poultry  man,  gardener,  driving.  ADVERTISER 
5533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  student  desires  experience  on 
farm  for  Summer.  ADVERTISER  5535,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  RURAL  teacher  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  anywhere  in  New  York  State.  Address 
M.  M.  S.,  18  Baker  St.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  MARRIED  man,  28,  wants  job  on 
farm,  July  1;  life  experience,  tractor  and 
team,  good  milker,  hand  or  machine.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  18,  HIGH  school  graduate,  agricultural 
course,  six  months’  experience,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm;  normal  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  all-around  handy¬ 
man,  middle-aged,  married,  no  children;  wife 
part  time  if  desired;  furniture,  car;  best  of 
references;  personal  interview  desired.  M.  A. 
DOOLITTLE,  AA’ashington  Depot,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED — AVorking  farm  manager, 
up-to-date  place;  life  experience  farming, 
breeding  high-class  registered  Guernseys,  also 
good  carpenter;  two  places  last  18  years;  single, 
46,  Protestant;  absolutely  reliable;  no  liquor, 
tobacco;  highest  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
5543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  MARRIED,  steady  employment; 

quarters;  small  salary.  ADA’ERTISER  5552, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  able  take  full 
charge,  battery  or  floor,  wants  share-basis  ar¬ 
rangement.  ADA’ERTISER  5546,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Employment  by  high  school  boys  not 
afraid  of  work.  JAMES  PARKER,  100  Han¬ 
cock  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MAN.  MIDDLE-AGED,  experienced  dairyman, 
wants  work:  good  home;  state  wages  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5548,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDYMAN.  MIDDLE-AGED,  experience  paint¬ 
ing,  carpentry  work,  take  care  garden  and 
chickens;  references;  wants  work.  JOHN,  28 
STANAVIX  ST.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


NORTHERN  A’IRGINIA  orchard  farm,  102  acres, 
50-acre  bearing  apple  orchard,  over  2,500  trees, 
good  varieties,  average  age  10  years,  1937  crop 
3,500  bushels;  good  six-room  house,  large  barn, 
other  outbuildings;  insurance  $2,000:  %  acre 

Boysenberries,  other  berries  and  fruits:  only 
$4,200,  lialf  casli;  Fordson  tractor,  disk  in¬ 
cluded.  J.  M.  GROSVENOR.  Grimes,  Va. 


EIGHTEEN  AND  a  half  acre  chicken  farm,  live 
room  bungalow,  10  minutes  to  railroad  and 
town.'  BOX  145,  Greensboro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Retail  milk  route  with  13  Jersey 
cows;  30  miles  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  547S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ ANTED  FARM  to  rent,  large  house,  option 
to  buy:  can  be  run-down.  ADA’ERTISER  54S1, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  POULTRY  farm  of  32  acres,  situated 
along  hard  road ;  modern  equipped  barn,  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  brooder  house;  eight-room  house 
with  lights  and  water;  owner  killed;  priced 
reasonable.  A.  AA’.  STABLER,  Montoursville, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — A’illage  house,  10  rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity.  oil  furnace,  two  acres,  barn  gardens, 
in  Tunbridge,  Vermont.  REV.  PHILIP  KING, 
Plantsville,  Conn. 


MODERN  EQUIPPED  home,  beautiful  Bradford 
County;  good  food;  reasonable.  MRS.  JESSE 
KING,  Keystone  A’alley  Farm,  AVysox,  Pa. 


WANTED — Comfortable  village  home  by  refined 
farmer;  cash  if  bargain.  ADVERTISER  5486, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Summer  rooms  on  private  farm. 

Inquire  V.  YANDACKA,  Box  241,  Moodus, 
Conn. 


6  LOTS,  25x100,  $20  each;  in  Spotswood,  N. 

J.  G.  HASSETT,  848  Columbus  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE  — -  35-acre  farm,  10-room  house, 
chicken  house  for  500  chickens,  2  one-room 
bungalows,  barn;  6  miles  Kingston;  $4,000. 
M.  BECKER,  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


AVILL  BE  IN  New  Y’ork  State  about  June  25 
to  purchase  a  general  farm;  prefer  something 
modern  and  on  highway!*  give  price,  terms  and 
snapshot  if  possible.  H.  F.  BABCOCK,  33  Wal¬ 
nut  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


320-ACRE  STOCK  farm,  running  water,  well 
improved,  69  yearling  steers,  64  yearling 
heifers,  all  Herefords,  200  double-treated  stock 
pigs,  50  to  90  lbs.  BERT  NASON,  Box  325, 
Kirksville,  Mo. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  New  York  State  farm 
with  option,  cash  rent,  for  highway  farm. 
BOX  36,  AVoodbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TO  SETTLE  estate,  the  A.  F.  Spooner  Lowland 
Farm,  490  acres,  about  75  plow  land,  125  rich 
beaver  meadow,  balance  good  pasture  land ; 
double  house,  large  cow  barn  accommodates  100 
bead;  good  water  supply,  electricity;  price  re¬ 
duced  to  $12,000,  including  equipment,  but  not 
livestock;  substantial  down  payment  necessary. 
Inquire,  MRS.  ALICE  BEST,  Ricliville,  N.  Y. 


TEXACO  FILLING  statical  with  public  storage 
garage  in  busy  village;  low  price;  small  down 
payment;  will  lease  or  trade.  OLIVER  HOR¬ 
TON,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


250- ACRE  GENERAL  farm,  Essex  County,  N. 

Y.,  5  miles  from  Crown  Point,  overlooking 
Lake  Champlain;  50  acres  tillage,  40  pasturage, 
balance  in  woods;  12-room  house,  some  hardwood 
floors,  hot-air  furnace;  dairy  and  horse  barn; 
$2,500;  terms  arranged.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


OPPORTUNITY — Preferably  single  poultryman, 
rent,  share  eleven  hundred  capacity  modern 
coop,  some  equipment,  unlimited  range;  North¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  5501,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

m _ 

21  ACRES,  HOUSE,  improvements,  poultry 
house,  barn,  State  road,  Otsego  County;  $3,- 
200,  $2,000  cash.  AVM.  CLARK,  R.  2,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  store  and  gas  station  lo¬ 
cated  in  mill  town;  buildings  consist  of  ga¬ 
rage  and  new  6-room  house  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences  with  %  acre  of  land.  Address  J.  KO- 
ZELKA,  Box  54,  Staffordville,  Conn. 


DAIRY  AND  FRUIT  farm,  200  acres.  New 
Y’ork;  70  cattle,  modern  equipped  machinery; 
buildings  good;  18-room  house  with  city  con¬ 
veniences:  50  miles  from  New  Y’ork  City;  own¬ 
er.  ADA’ERTISER  5504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Abandoned,  cheap  farm,  not  more 
than  200  miles  New  York.  ADA’ERTISER 
5511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Seven-room  house,  furnished  or 
unfurnished;  running  water,  electricity. 
JULIA  AVINCHEI.L,  Sliokan,  N.  Y. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY,  63  acres,  near  express 
station:  buildings,  brook,  pool-site,  woodlot. 
ADA’ERTISER  5512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Tourist  business  and  gas  station, 
main  highway,  open  country,  no  mountains; 
give  price,  details,  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED-  —  Tillable  farm,  lease,  within  50 
miles;  state  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
THESTRUP,  8824  7th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  REC^T  small  farm  house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  TO  RENT  established  gasoline  sta¬ 
tion  and  tourist  business;  must  be  on  traveled 
highway,  option  buy.  ADA’ERTISER  5517,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


9  ACRES,  NEAV  7-room  house  with  all  modern 
improvements;  poultry  houses,  fruit  trees; 
nice  healthy  location,  one  mile  from  Montgom¬ 
ery;  come  and  see  it,  you  will  like  it;  we  have 
to  sacrifice.  GEORGE  LAUER,  Owner,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  buy,  small  farm, 
house,  outbuildings,  $15-$20  month,  not  over 
$1,500;  New  York  State.  BOX  161,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  Potter  County, 
Pa.;  house,  barn;  $900  cash,  or  50  acres  and 
house  $500  cash;  good  hunting  and  fishing. 
62  VOLNEY  ST.,  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres  on  main  State  highway, 
good  land  including  young  orchard  of  50  trees: 
nice  place  to  build:  $350  cash.  SANFORD 
HORTON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y." 


WINDY  KNOLL  Plieasantry  &  Orchard,  na¬ 
tionally  advertised,  equipped;  eight-room 
house,  all  conveniences;  owner’s  illness.  LA 
SPINA,  Quarkertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 214-acre  dairy  and  fruit  farm,  junc¬ 
tion  of  216  and  52  roads,  two  minutes  off 
Eastern  States  Parkway,  2  miles  from  mid-eo. 
highway,  60  minutes  from  George  AA’ashington 
Bridge;  beautiful  lake  near;  crops  all  in;  all 
equipped;  cattle,  horses,  tractors;  everything 
modern  and  new;  electricity;  modern;  $32,000; 
inspection  invited.  EMMA  J.  PURDY,  Execu¬ 
trix,  Stormville,  N.  Y. 


AA’ILL  SACRIFICE  beautiful  dairy  farm  near 
Danbury,  Conn. ;  67  acres,  all  modern  im¬ 

provements,  $31,750,  payable  $5;000  cash,  earn¬ 
ings  should  pay  balance;  well-stocked  Guernsey 
cows,  equipment  and  residence.  STEIN,  1335 
Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


AA’AXT  TO  BUY  dairy  farm,  100-200  acres,  8  or 
more  cows,  in  New  Y’ork  State;  electric  lights. 
ADA’ERTISER  5527,  care  Rural  New-Y’orkcr. 


FOR  SALE — 10-room  semi-bungalow,  partly  un¬ 
finished;  shrubs,  trees,  vines;  convenient  to 
all  points;  electric,  gas,  city  water;  large  ga¬ 
rage;  tine  for  ducks,  geese  or  muskrat  farm. 
ADA’ERTISER  5534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  farm  with  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  state  quality  of  land,  price  and  loca¬ 
tion.  TONY  GANDER,  1932  Crotona  Parkway, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


CENTURY  OLD  American  colonial  brick  house, 
4  fireplaces,  electricity,  barn,  buildings,  fine 
condition;  shaded  lawns,  trout  streams,  lake- 
site,  young  orchard;  100  acres  land,  tillable; 
hard  road;  40  minutes’  Saratoga  Springs;  snap¬ 
shots;  moderately  priced.  ADA’ERTISER  5539, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FINE  ESTATE — Will  rent  or  sell;  158-acre  un¬ 
equipped  dairy -general  farm,  productive  soil, 
2  houses,  barns,  silo,  buildings  fine  condition; 
electricity;  hard  road;  30  minutes’  Saratoga; 
slightly  suitable  diversified,  development;  snap¬ 
shots.  ADVERTISER  5540,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  424. 


The  l  Vi -ton  Inter¬ 
national  makes  an 
ideal  all-purpose 

truck  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farm.  Other 
sizes  range  from 
Half -Ton  to  htg 
(  Six  Wheelers. 


[eep  Old  Friends 
Friends  Every  Day 


a  HARVESTER  has  been 
for  a  long  time  .  .  .  more  than 
Turing  these  years  there  have 
inges  in  the  truck  industry.  On 
gfificant  changes  is  the  steady 
rnational  Trucks  up  through 
present  strong  position, 
ntial  progress  is  the  resu  t  j 

iolid  policies  that  guide  our  s 

example,  we  build  TRUCKS 
3KK,  and  give  them  the  full 

,ur  nation-wide  service  or- 
And  we  build  such  a  wide  w 
jdels  that  you  can  always  .  v 

nternational  Truck  that  hts  . 

ving  you  perfectly  balanced 
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COMPANY 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Quail!)  Product,. 


FREE  TRIAL 
10  DAYS 


Produces  30 
e...aooo°F.' 


FREE4?-aeeB 


99  Farm  Problems 


P  WEEDS 

Burn  weeds  now  and  destroy 
SEEDS  as  well  as  weeds. 
AEROIl  BURNER  is  quickest 
safest,  most  economical 
way.  Absolutely  unequalled 
to  keep  irrigation  ditches 
Mree  from  weeds.  Disinfects 
poultry  and  livestock 
-vsv^auarters,  burns  spines 

|^^oftcadu..9g 

other  uses. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms, 
3  Speed*  Fwd.  truck  gardena,  orchards,  nurseries, 
and  R«  ’■  1 - " — - 

Runs  4 
hours  per  gal 


as  r W a .  u gatuuua,  vivimiuu,, 

i«w*r*o.  poultry  ranches, country  homes,  etc. 
*  *®  ®  Plows,  discs,  harrows,  cultivates, 
“®r  *“*  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.  P.  riding  or 
walking  types.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  Low  Factory  Prices 
and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 

Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  130-F  W.42nd  Si.  New  York 
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Countrywide  Situation 

It  looks  like  another  generally  good 
crop  year,  so  far.  Production  will  de¬ 
pend  more  on  the  season  than  on  the 
rather  small  changes  in  crop  acreage. 
Plantings  of  Spring  wheat,  barley,  beans 
and  potatoes  were  cut  down  about  6  per¬ 
cent.  Hay,  tobacco  and' peanuts  were  in¬ 
creased  about  as  much,  and  there  was 
little  gain  or  loss  for  corn,  oats,  rice  and 
sweet  potatoes. 

Egg  market  'outlook  seems,  good  in  a 
depression  year.  Cuts  in  production  and 
storage  and  the  lower  feed  costs  tend  to 
offset  the  reduced  demand.  Storage 
stocks  of  eggs  and  poultry  are  not  large 
enough  to  threaten  the  market  much. 
The  hatch  is  larger  and  there  will  be 
more  laying  pullets  next  Fall  and  Winter 
and  of  course  more  cockerels  to  sell. 
Price  trend  of  poultry  is  likely  to  be 
downward  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  practical  idea 
would  be  to  push  the  flock,  young  and 
old,  for  growth  and  eggs  this  Summer 
and  to'  thin  them  out  hard  and  early  be¬ 
fore  the  Fall  market  rush  is  on,  and  not 
to  carry  too  much  old  stock  over  Win¬ 
ter.  But  there  is  no  prospect  of  over¬ 
sized  flocks.  The  larger  hatch  this  year 
will  no  more  than  bring  the  number  of 
layers  up  to  the  10-year  average. 

Cattle  numbers  are  probably  near  low 
point  and  may  increase  during  the  year 
if  there  is  no  western  drought.  Prices 
of  the  better  grades  usually  gain  during 
the  Summer  hut,  aside  from  seasonal 
changes,  the  market  prospect  looks  about 
steady.  Hog  numbers  are  increasing, 
too,  this  year  and  heavy  weights  are 
expected,  with  plenty  of  corn  left  to  feed 
out.  Fall  market  prospects  are  not  so 
good  as  last  year,  unless  meat  demand 
picks  up.  The  same  is  true  for  lambs, 
because  of  increasing  numbers.  ool 
holdings  are  unusually  large.  Demand 
is  slow  but  seems  in  line  for  improve¬ 
ment  later  in  the  year  when  stocks  of 
woolen  goods  have  been  further  required. 

Fruit  trees  came  through  the  11  inter 
well  and  bloomed  freshly  but  weather 
conditions  brought  uneven  sets  of  fruit. 
Probably  the  yield  will  be  less  than  last 
season  in  the  East  and  South  and  insects 
may  be  more  troublesome.  Damage  to 
fruit  crops  in  Europe  will  help  our  ex¬ 
port  trade.  Northern  strawberry  bearing 
acreage  has  increased  by  one-seventli  and 
is  largest  011  record.  Yield  per  acre  will 
scarcely  equal  the  great  output  of  last 
season.  F* 


Calcium  Chloride  in  Tractor 
Tires 

Filling  tractor  tires  with  anti-freeze 
liquid  to  increase  weight  has  become 
quite  general  during  the  past  year. 
Liquid-filled  tires  do  not  increase  drag, 
permit  perfect  balancing  and  are  in  no 
way  awkward.  Other  advantages  include 
better  riding  qualities,  improved  draw¬ 
bar  pull,  lower  center  of  gravity  and 
greater  general  efficiency  at  all  speeds 
through  25  miles  an  hour. 

Naturally  an  anti-freeze  mixture  is 
necessary.  The  practice  is  to  fill  the 
tires  at  the  outset  with  a  solution  of 
about  80  percent  water  and  20  percent 
calcium  chloride.  This  protects  solutions 
for  all  normal  Winter  cold  periods. 

To  fill  a  tire,  a  special  adapter  has 
been  devised.  On  one  end  of  the  adapter 
is  a  standard  garden  hose  coupling  and 
on  the  other  a  standard  tire  valve  con¬ 
nection.  On  the  adapter  is  a  bleeder 
valve  so  that,  as  the  air  pressure  in  the 
tire  grows  on  account  of  the  liquid  being 
forced  in,  the  right  amount  of  imprisoned 
air  can  be  allowed  to>  escape  and  so  make 
it  possible  to  continue  the  rate  of  flow 
of  the  incoming  liquid. 

If  there  is  no  air  pressure  on  the 
farm,  the  tires  can  be  filled  by  gravity 
flow,  or  by  the  use  of  a  special  bucket 
spray  pump  now  on  the  market  for  filling 
tires.  Like  the  adapter  mentioned  above, 
this  spray  pump  is  fitted  with  a  hose 
that  has  on  the  end  .a  standard  tire  valve 
connection.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
tire  not  be  filled  above  the  valve  level 
when  the  valve  is  in  the  top  position. 
Calcium  chloride  should  be  added  to 
water,  never  the  other  way  around. 

The  general  procedure  for  filling  up 
the  tire  is  as  follows : 

1.  — Jack  up  tractor  and  turn  the  wheel 
so  as  to  place  the  inner  tube  valve  in 
the  top  position. 

2.  _ Remove  the  valve  core  to  bleed  air 

from  the  tire,  attaching  the  hose  adapter 
immediately  to  the  valve  so  that  it  will 
not  be  pulled  back  into  the  valve  hole 
as  the  air  is  released. 

3.  — Attach  hose  to  adapter. 

•  4. — Fill  tire  with  calcium  chloride  anti¬ 
freeze  solution  to  the  desifed  level. 

5.  — When  tire  is  filled  to  the  desired 
level,  remove  adapter  from  valve  and  re¬ 
place  valve  core  securely  in  valve  stem. 

6.  — Inflate  the  tire  with  air  to  the 
proper  pressure  and  remove  the  jack. 
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Concrete  milk  houses  are  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  sanitary,  and  are 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  meet¬ 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest  Record 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
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Thistle,  A  Menace 


By  Oliver  C.  Lee 


sfADA  thistle,  generally  speaking, 
3  probably  the  most  widely  spread 
f  all  perennial  weeds.  It  was  in- 
L'oduced  into  the  Northern  States 
nd  Canada,  and  gradually  is  mak- 
ig  its  way  southward  xmtil  at 
2  found  over  the  northern  half  of 
the  States.  In  the  northern  portion  of  this  section, 
fields  of  several  acres  in  size  are  infested  while  in 
the  southern  portion  it  is  still  confined  to  patches 
usually  circular  in  shape.  If  you  will  dig  down 
into  one  of  these  patches  and  note  the  roots  you 
will  learn  the  reason  for  their  shape  and  habit  of 
growth.  The  plants  produce  lateral  roots  that  run 
under  ground  and  in  turn  send  up  new  plants.  Thus 
several  plants  are  attached  to  the  same  root  stalk. 

The  plants  of  Canada  thistle  vary  in  height  from 
two  to  five  feet.  The  stems  carry  numerous  long 
spiny  leaves,  somewhat  crinkled.  There  is,  however, 
a  variety  of  Canada  thistle  that  has  very  few  spines 
and  the  leaves  are  flat  and  only  slightly  notched. 
The  flowers  are  purple  or  blue  in  color  and  of  the 
composite  type.  Upon  maturity  they  have  a  white 
down  appearance  brought  about  by  the  development 
of  a  silk-like  parachute  that  is  atached  to  the  top 
of  the  seeds.  The  paraclmte-like  structure  aids  in 
spreading  the  seeds.  Winds  may  carry  them  for 
miles.  The  seeds  are  a  straw  color,  shaped  very 
much  like  a  banana. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  regarding 
the  formation  of  Canada  thistle  seeds  in  the  south¬ 
ern  infested  area.  Many  argue  that  mature  seeds 
are  formed  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  States 
and  in  Canada  due  to  the  fact  that  Canada  thistle 
is  a  northern  plant  and  cannot  survive  high  tem¬ 
peratures.  In  order  to  prove  this  was  a  misunder¬ 
standing,  samples  of  seed  were  collected  from  all 
parts  of  Indiana.  In  tests  they  were  found  to  ger¬ 
minate  from  26  to  68  percent.  The  belief  that  the 
plants  do  not  produce  seed  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  thistle.  Many  farmers 
do  not  attempt  to  destroy  them  or  prevent  seed 
formation. 

Three  methods  of  eradication  have  been  found  to 
be  effective.  All  three  of  them  have  their  place  in 
a  Canada  thistle  eradication  program.  Spraying 
with  sodium  chlorate  is  useful  for  the  eradication  of 
small  patches  of  Canada  thistle.  Its  practicability 
of  use  on  areas  of  one-half  acre  or  more  in  size  may 
be  doubtful,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  the  material. 
The  amount  necessary  to  produce  a  complete  kill  is 
approximately  three  pounds  per  square  rod.  On  the 
other  hand  a  few  dollars  invested  in  chlorate  to 
eradicate  that  small  patch  may  save  a  whole  field 
from  becoming  infested.  Spraying  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  method  of  prevention  rather  than  a  means 
of  eradication  after  the  thistles  have  become  wide¬ 
spread.  When  sodium  chlorate  is  used  as  a  spray, 
the  solution  should  be  made  by  dissolving  one  pound 
per  gallon  of  water,  used  at  the  rate  of  twa  gallons 
of  solution  per  square  rod  with  the  first  application. 
The  patch  to  be  sprayed  should  be  measured  and  the 
area  calculated  in  square  rods.  Three  or  four 
weeks  following  the  first  treatment  the  thistles 
should  be  resprayed  using  one  gallon  of  the  prepared 
solution  per  square  rod. 

Sodium  chlorate  must  be  handled  with  care.  It 


Spraying  Canada  Thistle  With  Sodium  Chlorate 


is  an  oxidizing  agent  and  creates  a  fire  hazard  when 
in  contact  with  organic  matter.  Chlorate  should  be 
stored  in  metal  containers.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  spill  it  in  automobiles  or  on  wooden  floors 
where  a  fire  hazard  may  cause  the  loss  of  property. 
'When  spraying,  wear  rubber  boots  to  protect  the 
clothing.  Clothing  saturated  with  chlorate  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  wear  after  it  has  dried  out.  Livestock 
should  not  be  permitted  to  graze  on  treated  areas 


until  the  vegetation  has  dried.  Chlorate  has  a  salty 
taste  and  is  relished  by  animals. 

In  the  past  few  years  experiments  and  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  field  have  found  clean  cultivation 
to  be  a  practical  method  of  eradicating  Canada 
thistle.  There  is  no  cash  outlay  for  materials  and 
on  large  areas  it  is  less  expensive  than  spraying. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  killing  thistles  by  culti¬ 
vation  is  that  it  requires  considerable  time  and  the 
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work  must  be  done  at  the  proper  time  to  obtain 
results. 

To  kill  Canada  thistle  by  cultivation  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  down  the  top  growth  for  a  period  suf¬ 
ficiently  long  to  starve  out  the  roots.  The  leaves  of 
the  plants  are  the  manufacturing  center  where  the 
food  materials  are  made  to  replenish  the  roots.  Un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions  there  is  sufficient  plant  food 
stored  in  the  roots  to  produce  plants  for  one  year 
without  support  from  the  green  plant.  If  the  plant 
is  not  permitted  to  produce  leaves  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  from  early  Spring  till  late  Fall,  the 
roots  will  be  starved  out. 

A  cultivator  with  a  broad  cutting  surface  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  because  of  its 
ability  to  cut  off  all  plants  at  a  uniform  depth.  The 
implement  should  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches.  A  satisfactory  cultivator  can  be  made 
by  attaching  a  cutting  bar  to  a  sled-like  structure. 
Corn  cultivators  equipped  with  sweeps  will  do  ef¬ 
fective  work.  A  disk  or  spring-tooth  harrow  is  not 
satisfactory  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  cut  off 
all  plants. 

Besides  being  a  valuable  forage  crop  Alfalfa  is 
particularly  effective  in  eradicating  Canada  thistle. 
As  a  rule  thistle  plants  appear  in  the  first  cutting 
of  Alfalfa  for  the  first  two  years;  after  that  they 
are  not  noticed.  It  is,  however,  necessary  in  most 
cases  to  leave  the  field  in  Alfalfa  for  four  or  five 
years  to  complete  the  job  of  eradication.  When 
plowed  too  soon  the  thistles  will  come  back  and  re¬ 
infest  the  field.  It  is  not  advisable  to  try  to  start 
Alfalfa  where  the  thistle  stand  is  exceptionally 
heavy.  On  such  areas  the  Canada  thistle  should 
first  be  weakened  by  persistent  cultivation.  After 
that  a  rather  thick  seeding  of  Alfalfa  should  be  made 
in  Spring  or  Summer  as  seems  best  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  locality  and  soil  conditions.  Where  the  weeds 
are  liable  to  choke  out  the  young  plants,  plowing 


the  field  in  the  Spring  and  cultivating  so  as  to  keep 
all  top  growth  down  during  June  and  July  and  the 
Alfalfa  sown  in  Augxxst  is  often  advisable. 


English  Walnuts  for  the  North 

Of  all  nut-bearing  species  of  the  North  Temperate 
Zone,  the  English  or  Persian  walnut  is  perhaps  the 
one  most  highly  prized.  Wherever  it  succeeds,  it  is 
of  great  value  both  for  nuts  and  timber.  Ever  since 
colonial  days  its  nuts  have  been  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  from  Southern  Europe  and  planted  in  our 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  in  an  experimental 
way,  but  our  climate  was  more  severe  than  that  to 
which  they  were  native.  Hardiness  to  Winter  cold 
and  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature  in  the  early 
Fall  and  late  Spring  is  of  first  importance  to  one 
who  desires  to  grow  the  English  walnut  in  the 
North,  the  North,  so  far  as  this  discussion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  being  that  part  of  this  country  lying  north 
of  the  pecan  belt. 

Probably  long  before  the  discovery  of  America,  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  of  Poland  in  the  Ukraine 
Region  of  Northern  Europe,  there  lived  wealthy  men 
who  brought  seeds  of  rare  and  promising  plants 
from  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  planted 
them  on  their  own  estates.  Among  these  seeds  were 
nuts  of  the  English  walnut.  The  severe  climate 
weeded  out  all  but  the  most  hardy.  Nuts  from 
these  were  planted  and,  in  the  course  of  many  gen¬ 
erations,  a  race  or  strain  was  built  up  by  natural 
selection  which  matured  its  wood  early  enough  and 
thoroughly  enough  to  come  through  without  injury 
even  when  the  temperature,  as  in  the  Winter  of 
1928-29,  dropped  to  40  and  45  degrees  below  zero. 

Horticulturists  had  overlooked  these  northern 
English  walnut  trees  living  under  such  hard  condi¬ 
tions  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  missionary  from 
Toronto,  Canada,  with  considerable  horticultural 
training,  working  among  the  Carpathian  Mountain 
peasants,  recognized  their  potential  value  for  Can¬ 
ada  and  Northern  United  States.  Through  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  sending  seed  nuts  to  America,  these  Polish 
walnuts  have  now  had  a  trial  for  the  past  six  or 
eight  years  and  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
probably  the  hardiest  strain  of  English  walnut  ever 
tried  out  here.  Our  attention  was  first  called  to 
them  about  the  year  1931  by  the  late  Prof.  James 
A.  Neilson,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Northern 
Nut  Growers’  Association,  and  nut-tree  specialist  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  He  had  been 
experimenting  with  the  hardiest  available  strains 
of  English  walnut  for  years  and  had  found  those 
grown  from  seed  sent  to  America  by  this  missionary 
to  be  outstanding  in  their  resistance  to  Winter  cold. 

Rev.  Crath  sent  a  few  English  walnut  grafts  from 
Poland  to  Prof.  Neilson  who  succeeded  in  grafting 
two  varieties  in  May,  1932.  He  reported  later : 
“These  two  varieties  made  a  satisfactory  growth  in 
1932  and  a  vigorous  growth  in  1933  but,  notwith¬ 
standing,  they  showed  not  the  slightest  injury  in' 
the  Spring  of  1934.  The  growth  made  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1934  was  remarkable.  The  nut  characters 
and  productiveness  of  these  varieties  have  not  yet 
been  determined  in  Michigan  but,  if  they  are  equal 
here  to  those  of  the  parent  trees  in  Poland,  these 
will  be  very  valuable  trees,  indeed.” 


Duckfoot  Cultivator  Working  in  Field  of  Thistles 


To  be  of  interest  commercially,  a  tree  must  be 
productive.  These  trees  are  young  bearers  and  pro¬ 
ductive  in  Poland  where  it  is  common  for  them  to 
bear  crops  of  several  hundred  pounds  each.  One  tree 
visited  by  Rev.  Crath,  which  belongs  to  Dr.  A.  Tar- 
nowski  of  Kosow,  yielded  over  1,300  pounds  of  nuts 
at  one  crop.  .Most,  of  the  trees  in  America  are  yet 
too  young  for  bearing,  but  a  few  of  the  oldest  are 
making  a  good  start.  s.  h.  graham. 
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plant  roots,  to  nourish 
the  plant.  In  order  to 
be  loose  and  mellow,  the 
soil  must  contain  an 
abundance  of  humus, 
which  is  only  another 
name  for  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter.  This  can 
be  furnished  by  plowing 
under  a  green  manure 
crop.  Green  manure,  is 
the  term  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  growing  crop 
which  is  plowed  under 
to  increase  the  humus 
content  of  the  soil.  For 
this  purpose,  the  most 
valuable  crops  are  leg¬ 
umes,  such  as  clover, 
Soy  beans,  or  a  grain 
crop  with  which  Winter 
vetch  has  been  seeded. 
Leguminous  crops  carry 
a  liberal  percentage  of 
nitrogen  and  add  not 
only  to  the  humus  of 
the  soil,  but  also  to  its 
nitrogen  content.  In 
some  instances,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a 
quick  growing  green 


Knee  Beep  in  Alfalfa  —  A  dividend 


A  great  deal  is  being  said  about  soil  building 
practices.  What  are  they,  and  why  is  it  necessary 
to  talk  so  much  about  building  the  soil?  I  shall 
attempt  to  outline  some  of  the  more  important  and 
practical  ways  of  building  soil  fertility,  but  first 
let  us  look  at  the  reason  for  doing  so. 

Regard  the  soil  of  your  farm  exactly  as  you  do 
the  checking  account  you  may  have  in  a  local  bank. 
When  you  opened  your  account,  you  deposited  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  The  bank  supplied  you  with 
a  book,  filled  with  checks,  on  which  to  write  the 
sum  of  money  that  you  wished  to  withdraw  at  any 
specific  time.  You  began  to  draw  checks  against 
the  sum ;  the  amount  of  money  in  the  account 
dwindled,  and  you  made  additional  deposits.  If 
you  had  continued  drawing  checks  and  failed  to 
make  deposits,  you  would  eventually  have  reached 
a  point  where  the  bank  would  have  refused  to 
honor  your  check  because  of  insufficient  funds  in  the 
account. 

Take  an  exactly  parallel  case,  using  the  soil  on 
your  farm  as  representing  a  bank  account.  Nature 
supplied  the  original,  virgin  soil  with  certain  de¬ 
posits  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash,  the  three 
principal  elements  necessary  to  plant  growth.  For 
years,  the  land  on  your  farm  has  been  tilled.  Crops 
that  have  been  grown  on  the  soil  represent  a  check 
drawn  against  the  original  deposit.  It  draws  from  the 
soil  certain  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  pot¬ 
ash.  If  these  materials  are  not  put  back,  in  amounts 
corresponding  to  those  used  by  the  crop,  the  soil 
eventually  gets  into  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
the  depleted  bank  account.  It  will  refuse  to  honor 
the  draft  made  upon  it  by  the  crop  you  plant. 
Therefore,  if  you  are  to  continue  to  grow  crops, 
you  must  put  back  into  the  soil,  the  same  amount 
of  chemical  elements  that  the  crop  consumes. 

You  must  also  watch  that  there  are  no  losses 
from  this  imaginary  bank  account.  Losses  take 
place  in  the  form  of  washing,  wind  erosion  and 
through  faulty  management.  Such  losses  may  draw 
upon  the  soil  more  heavily  in  a  single  season,  than 
would  the  production  of  a  bumper  crop. 

Most  of  the  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  aluminum. 
When  the  soil  becomes  very  acid,  the  aluminum  com¬ 
bines  with  other  chemical  elements  in  the  soil  and 
makes  them  insoluble,  or  in  other  words,  locks  them 
up  in  a  form  in  which  the  plants  cannot  utilize 
them.  To  liberate  such  elements  of  plant  food,  we 
must  bring  about  another  chemical  reaction  by 
applying  lime  to  the  soil.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  sound  practices  that  will  build  up  and  conserve 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

We  must  have  a  loose,  friable  soil  so  that  the 
plant  roots  may  go  down  deeply,  in  search  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  plant  food.  The  soil  must  be  loose,  in 
order  to  absorb  and  hold  water,  that  the  chemical 
elements  may  be  dissolved  and  taken  up  by  the 


manure  crop.  Winter  rye  is  among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  Buckwheat  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of 
green  material  per  acre.  Sudan  grass  has  recently 
become  a  popular  crop  for  green  manuring. 

A  great  deal  of  fertility  is  lost  through  washing 
and  wind  erosion.  These  losses  take  place  prin¬ 
cipally  during  the  Winter,  when  the  fields  are  left 
bare,  and  the  resultant  loss  of  plant  food  is  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  Such  losses  can  be  almost  entirely 
eliminated  by  growing  Winter  cover  crops  on  the 
cultivated  fields.  As  soon  as  the  previous  crops  are 
removed  in  the  Fall,  the  field  should  be  seeded  to 
A  inter  rye  or  Winter  wheat.  These  should  be  seeded 
early  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  at  least  three 
or  four  inches  of  growth  before  the  ground  freezes. 
Such  a  mat  of  green  material  will  protect  the  soil 
from  both  washing  and  wind  erosion.  A  Winter 
cover  crop  serves  a  double  purpose.  It  puts  humus 
into  the  soil  when  plowed  under  the  following 
Spring  and  protects  the  soil  during  its  entire  grow¬ 
ing  period. 

We  come  now  to  the  addition  of  chemical  elements 
to  our  soil  bank  account,  or  in  other  words,  to  mak¬ 
ing  our  deposit.  Many  soils  are  deficient  in  phos¬ 
phorus,  a  material  which  is  necessary  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  any  crop  and  extremely  im¬ 
portant  in  the  production  of  many  farm  crops. 
Phosphorus  builds  strength  into  the  plant,  including 


from  the  hank  account 

the  root  system.  This  favors  the  development  of 
leaves  and  shoots.  Phosphorus  is  obtainable  in 
many  forms.  One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  com¬ 
mon  is  superphosphate.  It  is  also  obtainable  in 
the  form  of  mixed  fertilizers,  and  is  represented  by 
the  middle  figure  in  the  printed  formula  on  the 
fertilizer  bag.  For  example,  a  4-8-4  formula  means 
that  the  first  figure  represents  nitrogen  percent; 
the  second  8  percent  of  phosphorus ;  and  the  third 
figure  shows  that  there  is  4  percent  of  potash  in 
the  fertilizer. 

The  amount  of  phosphorus  that  should  be  sup¬ 
plied,  varies  somewhat  with  the  individual  crop. 
As  a  general  recommendation  for  grass  lands,  at 
least  4S  pounds  of  actual  phosphorus  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  per  acre.  This  would  call  for  an  application 
of  300  pounds  of  16  percent  superphosphate,  or  its 
equivalent  in  mixed  fertilizer.  For  some  special¬ 
ized  vegetable  crops,  such  as  spinach  or  lettuce,  as 
high  as  1,000  pounds  of  16-percent  superphosphate 
per  acre  may  be  economically  used. 

Potash  increases  the  vigor  and  tone  of  the  plant, 
by  helping  to  build  vigorous  roots  which  will  resist 
dry  weather.  It  also  aids  materially*  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  seed.  It  is  a  highly  necessary  element  in 
the  production  of  potatoes  and  important  to  the 
growth  of  legumes,  such  as  clover  and  Alfalfa.  Pot¬ 
ash  may  be  obtained  (Continued  on  Page  432) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Don’t  Pump .  .Turn  the  Tap! 


OWN  A 


Easy  to  Buy — Pays  for  Itself 


•  Why  carry  bucket  after 

bucket  ofwater  for  house¬ 
work  -  or  pump  by  hand 
gallon  after  gallon  for  the 
■  ftock,  when  you  can  have 

’he  1-*™ 

able  every  seaso^^  CQST1 

Sk^”feyou-  «nou«h >  .o  pay  b*  «- 

self  and  give  you  a  Pro*\.  b,  in  deep  or 
Delco  rrPs„Ss-Uo“‘t”l32,oh. 

See'yowToc,”  Delco  Pump  dealer  »»w 

S“Pr.1.e'opr“«pS 

ifStfSXISK* 

purpose.  This  model 

I  for  shallow  well 
service. 

I  • 

Low  Price 
I  Low  Operat¬ 
ing  Cost 

Long  Life 

• 

■  F»sv  Payment  Terms 

■  Ask  your  local  Delco 
Pump  dealer. 


UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE  INC.  Y 
General  Motors  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


now  available  on  new  Craine- 
BuiltCrascoWood  Stave  Silo. 
Makes  your  whole  farm  look 
more  modern  —  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  New,  improved  doors 
and  ladders.  Safer,  easier  to 
use.  Find  out  why  it  pays  to 
get  experienced  Craine  Serv¬ 
ice  at  prices  that  pay  you 
dividends  —  now,  and  in  the 
future.  Write  to 

CRAINE,  INC. 

79  Taft  St..  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

SILO  STORAGE 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN 
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MAKE  BETTER  SILAGE 

WITH  S/LOGERM 


Silogeim  is  a  tried  and  proven  silo  control.  Prevents 
loss  through  mould  and  decay.  Keeps  6ilo  clean  and 
sweet.  Makes  silage  more  enticing,  more  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  Highly  endorsed  by  users.  Costs  only 
10c  per  ton  for  treatment  Write  for  valuable  pamphlet. 

EARP  LABORATORIES 
74  Washlnuton  Street  •  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


New  Summer  Pattern  Book 


Our  new  SUMMER  PATTERN  BOOK  is  just 
out!  This  fascinating  Pattern  Book  is  full  of 
stunning  clothes  .  .  .  all  easy  to  sew  and  per¬ 
fectly  designed.  Start  your  Summer  sewing 
now!  Make  happy-go-lucky  sports  and  cotton 
frocks,  jaunty  boleros  and  soft  afternoon  styles. 
You’ll  also  find  a  special  vacation  wardrobe  and 
a  clever  Basic  Pattern  for  the  bride  ...  as 
well  as  charming  dresses  for  tots  and  teens! 
Don’t  miss  the  thrill  of  making  and  wearing 
these  exciting  new  clothes.  Write  for  YOUR 
Pattern  Book  today!  The  price  of  this  book  is 
15c;  book  and  a  pattern  together,  25c.  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


July  2,  1938 


Moving  New  York’s  Apple  Crop 


Official  reports  prove  that  New  York 
State’s  bis  apple  crop,  some  24,700.000 
bushels,  is  being  used  rapidly.  In  less 
than  two  months,  apple  consumption  lias 
been  measurably  increased.  During 
March  and  April  of  this  year,  a  total  of 
2,612,154  bushels  of  New  York  State  ap¬ 
ples  went  to  market.  In  1937  it  was  1,- 
449,218  bushels,  and  in  1936,  a  total  of 
2,178,160  bushels.  March  and  April  in 
1935  showed  1,739,326  bushels  moved,  the 
same  months  in  1934  showed  2,312,201 
bushels  and  in  1933  it  was  1,968,133 
bushels.  The  five-year  average  for  the 
two  months  was  1,953,407  bushels. 

At  the  request  of  the  apple  industry, 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  undertook  the  job  of  helping 
move  the  bumper  crop  of  3,500,000  bush¬ 
els  in  storage  on  March  1.  The  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  the  apple  campaign  is 
due,  in  my  opinion,  to  active  co-operation 
by  the  entire  apple  industry. 

The  chain  stores  groups  were  among 
the  first  to  swing  into  action,  the  store 
managers  and  executives  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  push  apples  with  special  displays, 
snipe  sheets,  folders,  recipes  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  other  promotions.  “Jobs 
for  Apples,”  a  poster  developed  by  the 
State  was  placed  in  thousands  of  stores. 

It  was  decided  to  use  every  means  of 
publicity  and  promotion  to  continue  the 
impetus  given  by  the  store  drive.  Imme¬ 
diately,  a  great  amount  of  newspaper 
publicity,  written  and  prepared  by 
trained  newspaper  and  promotion  ex¬ 
perts,  was  sent  out.  Every  mayor  in  the 
State,  with  a  few  exceptions,  went  on  the 
air  to  join  the  appeal  to  use  apples. 


This  our  ninth  trip  starts  off  well.  We 
have  a  nice  number  listed  to  go  with  us 
already  but  we  have  the  doors  wide  open 
to  welcome  more  as  the  train  is  not  yet 
full.  But  the  time  is  running  along — 
four  weeks  from  now  we  will  be  on  our 
way  and  you  will  not  want  to  be  left,  so 
send  in  your  deposit  of  $10  and  be  sure 
of  a  good  place  with  us.  Remember,  that 
there  are  no  cares  or  worries,  no  fear  of 
missing  your  train  or  bus,  no  tickets  to 
carry  around,  no  baggage — all  is  taken 
care  of  for  you — and  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  follow  along  and  enjoy  a  carefree 
vacation  with  pleasant  friends.  The  cost 
covers  everything  except  what  personal 
purchases  you  want  to  make,  your  laun¬ 
dry  and  postage. 

Will  you  please  send  complete  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  this  western  trip  this 
Summer  to  the  names  herein?  Also  to 
me.  I  have  given  out  all  the  material  I 
have.  I  expect  to  bring  a  party  of  three 
or  four  this  Summer.  J.  E.  M. 

This  is  fine  work  and  good  news.  It 
is  always  pleasant  to  have  a  party  and 
this  good  friend  was  with  us  last  year, 
so  knows  how  well  organized  our  trips 
are.  — 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  information 
on  The  R.  N.-Y.  tour  this  Summer?  It 
sounds  most  interesting.  Could  I  join 
the  tour  at  Buffalo?  I  should  like  very 


Radio  stations  were  provided  with  spe¬ 
cial  broadcasts  about  apples.  Every  sta¬ 
tion  also  was  supplied  weekly  with 
“shorts”  about  apples. 

A  series  of  apple  variety  exhibits  was 
arranged,  and  thousands  of  consumers 
were  reached  effectively  through  compe¬ 
tition  on  picking  different  kinds  of  apples 
in  attractive  display  booths.  Apple 
recipes  were  given  out  by  the  thousands 
under  the  title,  “A  Wise  Woman  Knows 
Her  Apples.”  The  Consumers’  Service 
of  tiie  Department,  through  special  radio 
programs,  pushed  the  recipe  books  and 
thousands  went  out  in  the  mails.  In¬ 
quiries  came  from  as  far  as  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Minnesota. 

Co-operation  came  from  every  phase 
of  the  apple  industry.  The  growers’  own 
organization,  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute,  went  to  ex¬ 
tremes  to  co-operate  and  get  the  message 
of  “Use  more  apples”  to  the  consuming 
public.  The  campaign  Avas  based  on  the 
idea  that  its  success  was  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  reaching  the  people  Avho 
consume  apples — the  average  man  and 
Avoman,  the  bakery,  the  store,  the  hotel 
and  other  consumers. 

It  is  believed  that  uoav,  the  basis  has 
been  laid  for  a  permanent  apple  industry 
campaign.  The  public  can  be  educated 
to  a  realization  that  NeAV  York  State 
apples  are  a  superior  product.  It  was 
interesting  to  notice  in  our  consumer  ex¬ 
hibits,  that  thousands  of  consumers,  vieAV- 
ing  the  apples  on  display,  asked  this 
same  question  :  “Where  can  I  get  apples 
like  those?”  That  question  must  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  industry.  av.  j.  b. 


much  to  take  this  trip.  G.  t. 

It  will  be  possible  to  connect  with  us 
at  Buffalo  and  in  fact  we  pick  up  our 
friends  throughout  the  State  at  conve¬ 
nient  express  stations  on  the  NeAV  York 
Central  Line. 

Have  for  several  years  folloAved  the 
tours  described  and  taken  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  people.  Please  send  itineraries  for 
this  year’s  trip ;  when  it  Avill  be,  Iioav 
long  the  time  and  all  expenses  whether  a 
person  of  ordinary  means  can  take  one. 
If  not  too  high  in  cost,  would  like  to  take 
my  granddaughter  with  us  as  I  am  a 
Avidow  and  don’t  like  to  go  alone. 

Ohio.  F.  J.  s. 

Considering  that  the  one  sum  includes 
all  expenses  this  is  a  reasonable  trip. 
Everything  is  first-class  and  we  hope 
these  friends  will  accompany  us. 

A  vacation  is  a  time  for  relaxation  and 
enjoyment  of  scenes  not  afforded  during 
the  farmer’s  busiest  months,  and  also 
an  opportunity  to  store  up  recollections 
for  a  life  time.  The  fact  that  many  of 
our  people  have  been  over  and  over  again 
with  us  will  indicate  the  kind  of  a  trip 
we  offer.  Send  for  the  itinerary  and 
make  plans  to  go  with  us  this  Summer. 
July  30  is  our  red-letter  day.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  on  page  436. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


Your  “Soil”  Bank  Account 

(Continued  from  Page  431) 

either  in  mixed  fertilizers  or  in  the  form 
of  muriate  of  potash.  Muriate  of  potash 
is  put  up  in  tAvo  grades,  one  containing 
50  percent  and  the  other  60  percent 
actual  potash. 

Nitrogen  builds  leaves  and  stems  and 
gives  a  good  dark  green  color  to  the 
plant.  It  is  stimulating  to  plant  growth. 
Nitrogen  may  be  obtained  in  many  forms. 
One  of  the  commonest  is  nitrate  of  soda, 
Avhich  contains  16  percent  actual  nitro¬ 
gen.  Another  is  atmospheric  nitrogen,  or 
cyanamid.  To  keep  your  soil  bank  ac¬ 
count  in  good  condition,  you  Avill  need  to 
apply  all  three  of  these  elements  an¬ 
nually. 

If  the  soil  is  acid,  lime  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  liberate  the  plant  food  which  is 
already  in  the  soil.  The  amount  of  lime 
necessary,  Avill  vary  with  the  crops  to 
be  groAvn.  Some  crops  require-  a  rather 
acid  soil  for  best  development,  while 
others  demand  a  soil  which  is  practically 
neutral  in  its  reaction.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  legumes,  particularly  Alfalfa, 
clover,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  demand  an  al¬ 
most  neutral  soil  for  best  growth.  The 
necessary  amount  of  lime  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  a  simple  soil  test,  Avhich  any¬ 
one  may  soon  learn  to  operate  and  read. 
Many  fertilizer  companies  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  are  willing  to  test  soil  for 
lime,  phosphorus  and  potash  require¬ 
ments,  without  charge. 

Building  the  soil  and  conserving  the 
soil  are  very  closely  correlated  processes. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  build  the  soil,  by 
adding  fertilizers  and  humus,  if  Ave  do 
not  preserve  it  by  preventing  losses, 
Avhich  Ave  might  consider  as  forged  checks, 
draAvn  against  our  bank  account. 

Hillsides  should  ahvays  be  plowed  and 
cultivated  across  the  slope  and  never  up 
and  doAvn.  Tillage,  if  carried  on  across 
the  slope,  forms  miniature  terraces  and 
helps  to  break  the  Aoav  of  Avater,  but*  if 
such  tillage  is  made  with  the  slope,  a 
natural  course  is  made  for  the  water  and 
washing  is  increased.  In  plowing,  the 
furroAv  should  be  turned!  uphill  and  never 
downhill.  The  natural  soil  movement  is 
downhill. 

Weeds,  in  the  hay  field  or  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  are  soil  robbers.  They  consume 
plant  food  and  are  utilizing  space  which 
should  be  occupied  by  crops  that  may  be 
fed  to  livestock.  Such  weeds  can  be 
eliminated.  Ope  of  the  simplest  ways  of 
doing  this  is  to  moAV  the  hay  fields  early, 
and  run  the  moAving  machines  over  the 
pasture,  before  the  Aveeds  go  to  seed.  Cut 
them  just  about  the  time  they  are  coming 
into  bloom  and  a  large  percentage  of 
them  Avill  be  destroyed. 

There  are  many  other  simple  manage¬ 
ment  practices  which  will  help  to  build 
and  conserve  the  soil  of  the  farm  and 
maintain  the  soil  bank  account  in  a 
healthy  condition.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  statement  made  at  the  beginning,  to 
regard  the  soil  of  your  farm  exactly  as 
you  Avonld  your  bank  account  and  see 
that  there  are  always  funds  in  the  bank, 
in  the  form  of  plant  food,  before  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  draAV  a  check  in  the  form  of  a 
planted  crop. 


Ninth  R.N.-Y.Tour — July  30  to  August  19 


Bird’s-eye  View  of  Golden  Gate  and  San  Francisco  Bay  as  Seen  on  the  Ninth  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

One  of  the  outstanding  sights  in  San  Francisco  is  this  San  Francisco  -  Oakland  Bag  Bridge .  The  30-mile 
automobile  drive  takes  the  party  through  the  residential  and  business  sections,  the  famous  Chinatown,  Golden 
Gate  Park,  Seal  Rocks,  Cliff  House,  Mission  Dolores  and  Ocean  Beach.  The  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  gives 
a  thrill  and  the  hills,  trees  and  flowers  make  a  beautiful  drive  and  an  unforgettable  memory  of  San  Francisco. 


Vistas  from  Valley  View 

Where  do  the  days  go?  Already  more 
than  half  of  those  assigned  to  1938  have 
gone  to  join  their  fellows  of  1937  and 
all  the  other  years  that  have  come  and 
gone  since  time  began.  The  future  tum¬ 
bles  heels  over  head  into  the  present, 
even  while  the  present  races  madly  into 
the  past. 

March  left  us  with  a  slap  in  the  face. 
The  morning  of  the  31st  brought  us  the 
hardest  frost  since  Winter  began.  I  had 
been  telling  all  and  sundry  that  we  had 
not  had  frost  enough  all  Winter  to  more 
than  nip  the  tenderest  leaves  of  our  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  now  they  were  frozen  to  the 
ground.  And  some  asparagus  that  had 
been  poking  inquisitive  heads  up  to  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  upper  world 
suffered  the  same  way.  But  the  peas 
were  not  injured  and  are  now  full  of 
bloom.  April  1  brought  the  same  low 
temperature  but  it  was  not  long  con¬ 
tinued  and  no  further  damage  was  done. 

Our  peach  trees  were  in  full  bloom 
and  we  will  have  no  peaches  this  year. 
The  pears,  plums  and  apples  had  not  be¬ 
gun  to  blossom  so  they  did  not  suffer  and 
we  have  pi’ospects  for  a  good  crop.  One 
day  I  made  the  comment  that  if  we  had 
a  pear  for  every  thousand  blossoms  we 
would  have  more  than  enough  to  supply 
our  wants. 

Because  of  the  wet  Spring  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  the  ground  ready  for  gar¬ 
dening.  Some  of  the  time  we  have  worked 
it  when  too  wet  for  best  results  but  we 
wanted  to  get  something  started.  Now 
the  rains  are  fewer  and  not  so  long  con¬ 
tinued.  Everything  is  jumping  right 
along,  weeds  included. 

Two  years  ago  we  planted  dwarf  white 
beans  for  string  beans  for  canning.  Oc¬ 
casionally  there  was  a  dark-colored  vine 
which  bore  mottled  pods  containing  beans 
of  shining  black.  Last  year  the  Mistress 
of  Valley  View  planted  a  few  of  these 
black  beans  by  themselves,  away  from 
the  others.  The  resulting  crop  was 
about  one-fifth  white,  two-fifths  black, 
and  the  remaining  two-fifths  various 
shades  of  brown  and  drab. 

Eggs  and  butterfat  continue  low  in 
price.  There  is  fine  pasturage  and  not 
much  hay  and  grain  are  needed.  The 
cow  presented  us  with  a  fine  heifer  calf 
the  last  day  of  April.  Now  we  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  very  best  milk. 

With  all  the  beauty  around  and  above 
and  beneath  us ;  with  abundance  of  food 
for  the  present  and  the  promise  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  supply,  surely  our  cup  of  blessing 
overflows.  george  l.  moxley. 

Lane  County,  Oregon. 


Iona  Farm 

After  the  snowstorm  in  early  April,  we 
had  quite  a  good  spell  of  weather.  Oats 
were  sown  in  good  time.  Berries,  small 
grains,  meadows  and  pastures  are  look¬ 
ing  fine.  Considerable  corn  has  been 
planted.  The  ground  was  rather  dry, 
when  a  fine  rain  made  everyone  rejoice. 

School  is  now  out,  so  we  have  another 
helper.  Our  scholar  is  completing  the 
sixth  grade.  She  wants  to  raise  water¬ 
melons  and  chickens  this  Summer.  We 
bought  50  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks. 

Last  Saturday  we  went  to  the  county 
seat  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  Pioneer 
Caravan  which  commemorates  the  Ses- 
qui  Centennial  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
and  the  opening  of  the  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritory.  An  ox  team  and  covered  wagon 
was  fitted  out  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  With 
it  36  men  in  pioneer  garb  made  their 
way  from  there,  over  the  route  followed 
by  the  first  pioneer  company,  to  Marietta 
on  the  Ohio  River.  After  the  celebration 
there,  they  started  out  to  spend  the  Sum¬ 
mer  touring  the  various  States  that  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  old  Northwest 
Territory.  At  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  we 
were  among  the  seven  thousand  or  more 
who  met  them  there,  where  they  were  a 
part  in  a  parade  of  bands,  floats  and 
many  interesting  features,  picturing  pio¬ 
neer  days  and  in  contrast  with  that,  the 
modern  ways.  For  instance,  the  first 
wooden  reaper  and  the  small  combine 
handled  with  a  farm  tractor,  were  shown. 
The  log  schoolhouse  with  split  log  bench¬ 
es  and  the  uptodate  school  were  also  com¬ 
pared.  Historical  events  were  portrayed. 
I  will  not  try  to  describe  it  all.  Sprin- 
ning  wheels,  candle  and  bullet  molds, 
powder  horns,  grain  cradles  and  many 
other  relics  of  pioneer  days  were  dis¬ 
played  in  the  store  windows. 

Last  Sunday  evening  a  new  pastor  was 
installed  in  our  church.  May  the  Lord’s 
work  prosper  as  well  as  man’s. 

Wood  Co.,  O.  JOHN  W.  GARSTON. 
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Choose 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Power  and  Tools  Now! 


WM& 


FOR  A  GRANVTINISH 

and  a  C/vtnl  Sj&ct  i 

on  9U)a  bjitut 


test- 

HUllI mm 

the  power  take-off  of  the  tractor. 


■£• =}."£  S3  <• 

and  the  new  No^  10. 


is  ample  oonortunirv  ine  windup.  There 

powerand  and  ZlT 

a  good  start  on  next  year’s.  *  J  and  make 

widfks  breadline  ofnatiSDal  Harvester  comes  in- 

eratiag’equipmimt!  AR^urpose  McCormick 

Farmalh,  regular 

power  units  stand  ready  to  power  anvio^tW 
doing . . .  and  to  give  you  the  full  J  g  l°eeds 

Z%lXt8  perf~-  -  “ 

internarmnal  Harvester  Income-Punhase  Plan, 

wiUimp%veyoSefficieanecytandP°Wera°d  t0°'S  that 

Or  write  to  Js  for 

International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 


M'CORMICK*  PEERING  Vuutou 


And  Satisfaction! 

ANY  silo  will  tlo  the  job — but 
a  Grange  does  it  more  satis¬ 
factorily.  And  why  shouldn’t 
it?  It  is  more  economical, 
more  durable,  lias  more  labor 
and  time  saving  features  and 
returns  greater  profits.  That 
spells  satisfaction.  Buy  that 
silo,  by  all  means!  But  be  sure 
you’re  satisfied.  The  best  way 
to  be  sure  is  with  a  GRANGE. 
After  you  get  your  GRANGE, 
you  won’t  need  replacements — 
you’ll  want  a  second  GRANGE. 
Get  free  folder  today. 

(Patent  Pending) 


HOOF  ROTTHRUSH 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Linite  gives 
prompt  relief.  Easily  applied, 
quick  in  action — just  pour  it 
on.  A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  poultice  com¬ 
pound  for  hoof  rot  (fouls)  in 
cattle,  thrush  in  horses.  Keep 
a  bottle  on  hand,  use  at  first 
sign  of  lameness.  At  reliable 
dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Per  bottle  S l .00 
H.  W-  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

DiNayloks  UNITE 


GOOD  PAY  JOB 

for  reliable  man  with  car  to  supply  farmers  with  finest 
guaranteed  Motor  Oils,  Sprays.  Cleansers.  Stock  Reme¬ 
dies,  other  necessities  in  higi  demand.  25%  SAVINGS 
PLAN  draws  trade.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30  week  at 
start.  Write  Loyd's  of  America,  Dept.  A-6.  Camden,  N.J. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


>  3  Spwdl  Fwd. 

1  and  R*v«rM. 
Runs  4  to  8 
hours  por  gal. 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms, 
truck  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
poultry  ranches ,  country  homes ,  etc. 
Plows,  discs,  harrows,  cultivates, 
mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  5  H.  P.  riding  or 
walking  types.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  Low  Factory  Prices 
and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 

Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  130-F  W.42nd  St.  New  York 


Air Tires  or  Steel  Tires! 


SHAW»“ ‘^TRACTOR. 
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An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


l 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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ELECTRIC  FENCE 

New  Principle  —  Safe  —  Effective 

Save  Money  Safely — Free  Booklet 

Built  to  more  than  meet  require- 
ments  of  most  exacting  state 
laws.  Absolutely  safe  and  more 
effective  under  all  conditions. 

Will  hold  ALL  livestock.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  20-30  miles  of 
fence.  Battery  or  110  volt  units. 

Insulators.  Also  NEW  PORT¬ 
ABLE  ELECTRIC  LIVESTOCK 
PROD.  $6.00  Prepaid. 

Farmer — Agents  Wanted. 

INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE  COMPANY 

225  West  34th  St.  New  York,  N.  Yc 


RIDE  ’EM  THE  NEW  WAY  - 

. . .  - 

V  r* 

away  with  hard  iron 
seats  with  THE  NEW- 
W  A  Y  SEAT  PAD. 
Made  of  durable  mate¬ 
rial.  Fits  any  farm  im¬ 
plement  or  tractor  seat, 
i  Why  not  send  for  one 
now?  $1.75  Prepaid, 
i  TheNew-WaySeatPadCo. 

1  Blackstone,  Mass. 

$18— 

30  DAY 
Free  Trial 

Postage  Paid 


All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  water 
svstems.  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  1 3tl»  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 


500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.R. 

CELERY  . $0.55 

Tomato  . 60 

Cabbage  . 55 

Pepper  . 60 

Cauliflower  . 

Sweet  Potato  ... 

Egg  Plant  . 75 

Brussel  Sprout . 55 

Broccoli  . 60 

Collard  . 55 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock, 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss, 
guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


$0.55 

$1.75 

$3.00 

$2.50 

.60 

1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

.55 

1.40 

1.85 

1.00 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

.55 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

.75 

3.00 

5.00 

4.00 

.55 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

.60 

2.00 

3.00 

1.50 

.55 

1.40 

1.85 

1.25 

all 

We 


PLANTS  RS 

Leading  varieties,  guaranteed  to  reach  in  focd  con¬ 
dition.  Cabbage  Plants  grown  from  YELLOWS  RE¬ 
SISTANT  SEED.  Grows  good  crops  where  others  tail. 
Once  you  use  these  plants  you  will  always  demand  them. 

5lK)u  or 

100  500  1000  more 

Postage  Postage  Postage  f.o.b. 
Prepaid  Prepaid  Prepaid  Per  M 

CABBAGE  . $0.40  $1.25  $1.80  $1.00 

TOMATO  . 40  1.25  1.80  1.25 

CAULIFL’R  &  PEPPER.  .60  2.00  3.50  2.50 

BROCCOLI  &  B. SPROUT  .50  .50  2.40  1.75 

CELERY  . 60  1.75  3.00  Z.5U 

TOMATO,  Transplanted. .  1.50  5.00  9.00  7.50 

EGGPLANT,  Transplanted  1.50  5.00  9.00  7.50 

PEPPER.  Transplanted..  1.50  5.00  9.00  7.50 

Combination  orders  of  different  plants  with  100  each 
must  be  charged  at  the  100  rate.  Request  Catalog 

Order 8 Direct'  from  This  Adv.  or  Catalog  on  Request 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Fine  fresh-grown  plants  for  late  setting  ready  (Not  old 
left-over  plants  from  Early  plantings.)  Cabbage:  Danish 
Ballhead  (short  stem).  Flatdutch,  Glory, 
and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant)  $1-1000,  10.000- 
$7.50.  Tomato  Plants  $1.50-1000.  Pepper  Plants  $2J0- 
1000,  5000-$  10.  Sweet  Potato  Plants  $1-1000,  10,000- 
$7  50  Fine  select,  true-to-name  plants.  “Not  how 

gsftg  "T  rgbu^ifcsrrRAiirgag.  viir 

Cauliflower  And  Cabbage  Plants 

Cauliflower  (Snowball).  Cabbage  (Flat  Dutch  and  Co¬ 
penhagen).  Strong,  field- grown  plants  $1.00  per  250, 

^5g.PeBrR,ETcEPre,laldR.  ^"DELAWARE,  0H.0, 

MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

for  late  setting.  Special  for  two  weeks.  Cabbage  Plants 
75c- 1000,  IO,000-$5.  Tomato  &  Sweet  Potato  Plants  $1- 
1000  10,000-$7.50.  Prompt  shipments,  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 
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House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  bow  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water:  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects:  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal:  stop  wall  sweat:  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks:  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions.  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Increased  Opposition  to  Federal  Milk  Pact 

Proposed  Marketing  Orders  Scored  at  Many 
Producers ’  Meetings  Throughout  State 


The  Milk  Committee  reports  that  in 
the  past  two  weeks  more  than  1.000 
signed  protests  have  been  received 
against  the  proposed  Federal-State  Mar¬ 
keting  Orders.  The  opposition  of  dairy¬ 
men  to  this  plan  appears  to  be  fast  crys¬ 
tallizing,  particularly  in  Central  and 
Northern  New  York. 

As  we  go  to  press,  Jefferson  County 
leads  in  number  of  protests,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Oswego,  Sullivan,  Otsego,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Onondaga,  Madison,  Oneida  and 
Herkimer.  One  batch  of  107  protests 
was  received  from  Mexico,  Oswego 
County. 

Many  requests  have  been  received  for 
copies  of  the  Milk  Committee  brief  that 
was  filed  in  opposition  to  these  market¬ 
ing  orders.  This  brief  has  therefore  been 
prepared  in  a  convenient  pamphlet  form 
and  is  available  to  anyone  upon  l'equest. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports,  under  date  of  June  21,  that  no 
definite  decision  has  yet  been  reached 
whether  to  put  the  plan  to  a  vote  by 
dairymen  but  that  if  there  is  to  be  such 
a  vote,  “due  and  adequate  notice”  will 
be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
protests  sent  in  to  the  Milk  Committee, 
several  letters  received  are  a  further  in¬ 
dication  of  the  rising  sentiment  of  milk 
producers  against  this  dealer-co-operative 
inspired  scheme : 

Here  is  our  signed  protest  against  the 
proposed  Marketing  Order.  We  wish  we 
had  time  to  go  around  and  get  some  more 
signatures  and  if  we  do  we  shall  send 
them  on  promptly. 

We  join  W.  J.  W.  of  Manlius  in  saying 
that  we  in  Onondaga  County  back  you 
100  percent.  mr.  and  mrs.  g.  d.  h. 

Jamesville,  N.  Y. 

I  am  sending  you  my  protest  against 
the  proposed  Federal-State  Marketing 
Orders.  We  have  had  a  patrons'  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Sheffield  plant  here  at  Edmes- 
ton  and  the  sentiment  is  almost  solidly 
against  the  proposal.  . .  H.  W. 

Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  our  signed  protest  against  the 
proposed  Marketing  Order.  All  any  dairy¬ 
man  has  to  do  is  to  ask  anyone  who  ships 
to  the  Boston  market. 

Come  on,  farmers,  and  let’s  live  as  well 
as  the  dealers  !  No  one  ever  profited  by 
Government  control  of  this  type.  We 
will  be  told  how  many  cows  we  can  milk 
besides  submitting  to  other  edicts.  We 
shall  not  then  have  the  “free  life  of  the 
country.”  MR.  AND  MRS.  D.  M. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

We  are  sending  in  our  protest  against 
this  deplorable  Federal  affair  to  rob  the 
farmers  of  their  right  to  an  honest,  good, 
decent  living  and  lead  them  into  an  in¬ 
famous  dictatorship.  H.  J.  D. 

Newport,  N.  Y. 


Here  are  some  milk  producers’  signa¬ 
tures  opposed  to  the  Federal  Marketing 
Order.  Our  section,  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty,  will  give  an  overwhelming  vote 
against  the  pact  and  I  am  sure  Jefferson 
County  will  do  the  same. 

If  this  Order  is  defeated  we  should 
make  an  effort  to  accomplish  our  objec¬ 
tive,  the  Milk  Committee’s  Charter  Milk 
Bill,  as  the  only  solution  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  our  great  milk  industry  in  New 
York  State.  t  J.  b.  t. 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


On  June  13  we  had  a  dairy  meeting 
with  over  200  farmers  in  attendance.  Mr. 
Dale  of  the  Bargaining  Agency  spoke  for 
the  Order  and  Mr.  Matthews  against  it. 
Mr.  Brill  gave  a  fine  talk  against  the 
Order  and  so  did  Mr.  Matthews.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Dale  spoke  well,  his  talk  did 
not  carry  weight  and  there  were  some 
pretty  snappy  questions  which  he  could 
not  answer.  In  a  final  vote  of  the  200 
present,  about  15  voted  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  Federal  plan. 

There  was  a  piece  read  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  the  revolt  of  Mass,  dairymen 
against  the  AAA  Marketing  Pact  which 
appeared  on  page  360  of  your  May  21 
issue.  Is  this  control  the  same  as  the  one 
here  in  New  York  State?  W.  J.  w. 

Manlius,  N.  Y.  . 

[The  Federal  Order  now  in  effect  in 
the  Boston  Milk  Market,  with  a  few  mi¬ 
nor  exceptions,  •ontains  the  same  type  of 
provisions  as  the  proposed  Order  for  the 
New  Yrork  Market. — Eds.] 

Here  are  some  more  signatures  from 
Sullivan  County  against  the  proposed 
Marketing  Order.  Dairy  farmers  in 
Western  Sullivan  County  are  solidly  op¬ 
posed.  a.  H. 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

We  here  in  Vermont  protest  against 
the  Federal  Order  100  percent.  When 
this  Order  was  put  before  our  people,  a 
lot  of  them  were  in  favor  of  it.  Now 
they  know  that  it  is  a  drive  by  and  for 
the  monopoly  and  will  get  them  nowhere. 
We,  in  the  Boston  market,  are  now  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Boston  Order. 
Meanwhile  we  are  suffering.  I  hope  that 
my  letter  will  be  of  some  help  for  the 
salvation  of  New  York  milk  producers 
and  milk  consumers  as  well.  A.  v. 

Vermont. 

My  husband  and  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  these  35  signatures  in  protest 
against  the  Federal  plan.  League  pro¬ 
ducers  are  very  anxious  to  sign  up 
against  it. 

The  Bingley  producers  shipping  to  the 
Whitehouse  Milk  &  Cream  Co.  had  a 
large  meeting  last  week.  It  was  great. 
Our  good  friend  Mb.  Wall  stopped  all 
talk  for  the  pact  when  he  stated  the  true 
facts  and  Bruce  Gaudern  also  spoke  at 
length  on  the  bad  features  of  the  Federal 
Order.  A  vote  was  taken  and  100  per¬ 
cent  of  those  present  were  against  the 
plan.  Naturally,  we  are  very  much  en¬ 
couraged  by  this  sentiment  up  here  in 
Madison  and  Onondaga  Counties. 

Delphi  Falls,  N.  Y.  M.  G.  V. 

Every  person  I  have  talked  with  is  op¬ 
posed  to  dealer-co-op.  Federal  dictator¬ 
ship.  They  realize  that  they  are  trying 
to  trick  the  producers. 

Here  are  some  signed  protests  from 
Chautauqua  County.  m.  a.  s. 

Falconer,  N.  Y. 

The  Milk  Committee  has  done  and  is 
doing  a  wonderful  job  for  us  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  Here  is  my  protest  against  the  Fed¬ 
eral  plan.  C.  R.  F. 

West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

Oneida — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  P.  &  K.  Dairy  Company  plants 
at  Cloekville,  Lee  Center  and  •  Oneida, 
more  than  200  of  those  present  voiced  op¬ 
position  to  the  proposed  Federal  pact. 
Carlton  Cooley,  head  of  the  P.  &  K. 
Dairy  Company,  presided.  Charles  H. 
Baldwin  spoke  for  the  plan  and  Jerry 
Loomis  of  Pulaski  voiced  the  arguments 
of  the  opposition. 


A  Sample  of  Some  Current  Consumer  Milk  Advertising 
Fountain  display  during  the  “ Drink  More  Milk  Month ”  from  June  10  to  July  10. 
Fledged  to  increase  fluid  consumption,  and  announced  as  a  success  last  year,  dairy 
farmers  will  he  interested  in  learning  how  much  of  this  increased  fluid  market  will 
find  its  way  into  the  June  milk  checks  and  how  much  will  remain  in  dealers’  pockets. 
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Hardy  Azaleas 

The  Azaleas,  which  the  botanists  now 
call  Rhododendrons,  seem  especially  fine 
this  year.  The  old  Azalea  amoena,  with 
rosy  purple  bloom  is  nearly  evergreen, 
and  produces  such  a  mass  of  flowers, 
usually  double,  that  it  is  extraordinarily 
showy  when  in  bloom.  A.  ledifolia  alba, 
with  large  fragrant  white  flowers,  may 
well  be  planted  with  it.  The  newer 
Hinodegire,  with  dense  clusters  of  firey 
red  flowers,  is  becoming  a  great  favorite, 
while  Hinamayo  is  a  soft  clear  pink.  We 
refer  to  these  by  their  commercial 
names ;  botanically  they  are  varieties  of 
the  Japanese  Rhododendron  obtusum. 
While  tin1  oriental  varieties  are  now  so 
widely  planted,  there  are  fine  sorts  of  na¬ 
tive  origin  that  are  not  only  extremely 
handsome,  but  are  also  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  their  hardiness.  Our  com¬ 
mon  Pinxter-flower,  also  called  wild  hon¬ 
eysuckle,  Rhododendron  nudiflorum, 
makes  a  beautiful  specimen,  and  there 
are  other  showy  sorts  from  the  southern 
mountain  region.  If  you  are  planning  to 
move  a  Pinxter-flower  from  the  woods, 
transplant  it  just  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
fade  before  the  leaves  push  out.  If 
moved  carefully  and  kept  moist  it  usual¬ 
ly  takes  hold  well,  apparently  becoming 
established  better  than  if  moved  when 
dormant.  Nursery  specimens  are  grown 
to  produce  a  compact  root  system,  and 
are  not  likely  to  suffer  such  a  shock  as  a 
wild  plant  that  is  taken  up  and  set  in  a 
new  environment.  E.  T.  R. 


Golden  Candlestick  Lily 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  we  had  what 
we  called  “Golden  Candlestick  Lily.”  It 
was  golden  color,  stem  about  2  feet  high, 
leaflets  along  the  stem,  much  like  tiger 
lilies  and  it  blossomed  for  Children’s  Day, 
early  in  June.  I  wish  to  obtain  some 
lilies  like  them  and  cannot  find  them  in 
the  catalogs.  d.  W.  m. 

New  York. 

Lilium  daurieum  is  commonly  called 
the  candlestick  lily ;  it  is  a  very  old  va¬ 
riety,  and  may  still  be  found  in  some  old 
gardens.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  blooms 
much  earlier  than  other  varieties.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  it.  We  do  not  find 
L.  daurieum  listed  in  our  catalogs,  but 
Lilium  venustum  and  L.  Batemanniae  are 
regarded  as  improvements.  E.  T.  B. 


Unthrifty  Pecan 

My  pecan  tree  is  large  enough  to  bear, 
but  fails  to  set  fruits.  F.  w. 

Maryland. 

There  might  be  two  causes  for  failure 
to  fruit;  one  would  be  that  the  tree  may 
not  have  enough  vigor.  A  tree  should 
make  at  least  10  inches  of  new  growth 
per  year.  If  it  is  not  making  that  much 
growth  a  little  manure  applied  under  the 
tree  and  left  lying  as  a  mulch  might  help 
in  pushing  some  good  growth.  The  other 
cause  might  be  pollination.  That  is,  the 
pollen  of  this  tree  will  not  set  fruit  on 
its  own  bloom.  Quite  a  few  of  the  pecans 
are  self-fruitful.  I  do  not  know  what 
variety  of  pecan  you  have,  but  would 
suggest  that  if  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
good,  that  pollination  is  your  trouble, 
and  the  only  solution  would  be  to  plant 
another  variety  of  pecan  near  this  tree. 
Most  any  of  the  better  varieties,  such  as 
Green  River,  Indiana,  Bousseron.  etc., 
would  be  desirable.  A.  f.  vierheller. 
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Gardening  in  Dutch  New  York 


Museum  at  Farmingdale 
Institute 

In  March,  1938,  a  museum  of  early 
American  farm  implements  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  begun  at  the  State  Institute, 
at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island.  At  that 
time,  collections  of  such  items  from  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  New  York  State  were  on 
exhibit.  The  number  of  people  viewing 
these  collections  was  so  large  and  their 
interest  so  active,  the  Institute  authori¬ 
ties  decided  to  begin  a  permanent  exhibit. 

Articles  have  been  sent  for  exhibit 
from  many  parts  of  the  Island.  A  snap 
reel  for  measuring  skeins  of  yarn  has  re¬ 
cently  been  received  from  Mrs.  Reginald 
Runge  of  Farmingdale.  In  use  more  than 
100  years  ago,  it  is  stated  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  established  by  this  ancient  instru¬ 
ment  with  its  hand-carved  wooden  gears 
is  still  th'e  standard  length  of  skein.  A 
charcoal  heated  flatiron  used  about  1860 
has  been  presented  by  W.  C.  Thomas  of 
Melville,  and  a  chhrcoal  footwarming 
stove  and  a  grain  cradle  have  come  from 
Robert  J.  De  Lap,  at  Roosevelt,  L.  I.  A 
very  early  type  of  yarn  winding  reel  has 
been  loaned  by  Mrs.  Anna  Heck  of  Half 
Hollows,  and  a  large  number  of  items  by 
Arno  Heck,  including  wheelwright’s  tools, 
farm  steelyards,  garden  seeder,  sausage 
mill,  corn  and  hay  knives. 

Among  the  old  farm  implements  may 
be  seen  a  grain  cradle  sent  by  Godfrey 
Farm  Supply  Co.  of  Bethpage,  an  early 
harrow  from  the  farm  of  Elmer  Ruland 
at  Mattitucki,  wooden  beam  one-horse 
cultivators  from  Herman  Aldrich  at  Riv- 
erhead  and  William  D.  Halsey  at  Bridge- 
liampton.  The  J.  I.  Case  Company  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  has  sent  a  replica  of  the 
first  steel  plow  to  be  used  on  the  prairies, 
at  Grand  Detour,  Ill.,  in  1837.  The 
collection  is  housed  at  present  in  the 
main  Rural  Engineering  Building,  and 
is  open  for  inspection  from  8  A.  M.  to  5 
P.  M.  daily,  except  Saturday  afternoon 
and  Sunday. 


Fruit  in  Kentucky 

The  fruit  crop  will  be  slim.  Orchards 
have  only  a  sprinkle  of  apples.  Our 
Rome  Beauties  escaped  the  cold  that 
killed  the  early  blooming  varieties  and 
were  white  with  bloom  in  late  April,  but 
another  freeze  came  and  finished  our 
hopes  for  an  apple  crop  from  these  late 
bloomers. 

We  were  surprised  to  see  some  peach 
trees  loaded  with  little  peaches  and  the 
cherry  trees  red  with  fruit.  One  thing 
that  we  have  noticed  with  interest  on  all 
our  trips  is  the  large  number  of  young 
fruit  trees.  Land  owners  of  large  farms 
and  small,  in  good  locations  and  poor, 
have  rows  of  young  trees  that  will  be 
ready  to  bear  fruit  in  a  few  years.  Truly, 
there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  young  or¬ 
chards.  J-  H.  o. 

Swallows  Destroy  Corn- 
borers 

In  my  barn  there  are  50  or  60  clay 
nests  constructed  by  the  barn  swallows, 
and  in  each  of  these  nest 
are  hatched  and  fed  two 
or  three  broods  of  young¬ 
sters  every  Summer. 

From  daylight  until  dark 
throughout  the  season 
the  swallows  spend  their 
time  hunting  the  borers 
in  my  corn  field.  The 
corn-borer  moth  appears 
to  be  their  favorite  diet 
and  I  find  but  little  sign 
of  borers  either  in  stalk 
or  ear.  Last  Fall  I 
husked  by  hand  150  bush¬ 
els  and  noticed  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  ears 
that  the  borer  had  sur¬ 
vived  in. 

If  the  barn  swallows 
could  only  be  encouraged 
to  nest  in  one  barn  in 
four  in  any  section  of 
this  country,  the  borer 
would,  I  believe,  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  harmless  mi¬ 
nority,  but  in  order  to 
have  the  swallows  come 
to  your  barn  an  upper 
window  must  be  open 
early  in  April,  and  the 
rafters  extend  horizontal¬ 
ly  ;  not  up  and  down 
from  ridge  pole  to  eaves. 

George  Atwell,  president 
of  the  N.  H.  Audubon  So¬ 
ciety,  whose  barn  was 
built  with  rafters  up  and 
down,  had  it  fixed  over 
with  two  -  by  -  fours  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  now  has 
an  increasing  number  of 
swallows  nesting  there. 

Swallows  have  occu¬ 
pied  my  barn  for  almost 
a  century.  w.  e.  ckam. 


[This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Malcolm  Parks  on  Dutch  New  York. 
The  author  is  a  great  admirer  of  old 
Dutch  customs  and  traditions  and  has 
made  of  them  a  careful  and  interesting 
study.  Mr.  Parks’  previous  articles  were 
entitled,  “Dutch  Living  in  Old  New 
York,”  “Education  in  Dutch  New  York” 
and  “Religion  in  Dutch  New  York.”] 

Modern  farmers  who  are  justly  proud 
of  the  vegetable  gardens  that  supply  cool 
Summer  fare  and,  when  canned  by 
thrifty  farm  wives  are  accompaniments  to 
Winter  meals,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York. 

The  Dutch  were  great  vegetable  eat¬ 
ers.  An  early  writer  says  :  “Everything 
of  vivers  is  dearre  in  Nieuw  Amsterdam 


except  vegetables,  upon  which  the  com¬ 
mons  live  all  Summer,  and  the  better 
sort  a  great  deall.” 

This  held  true  on  the  early  Dutch 
farms.  Besides  the  omnipresent  herb 
garden,  which  served  for  spicy  seasoning 
and  medicinal  purposes,  too,  the  list  of 
known  vegetables  that  were  cultivated  is 
surprising ;  surprising  because  the  new 
world  supplied  many  of  our  most  com¬ 
monly  accepted  garden  vegetables  that 
were  unknown  prior  to  that  time. 

The  greatest  among  these  is,  of  course, 
maize,  called  by  the  Dutch  “turkie- 
weat.”  Fond  of  all  the  small  grains 
found  on  the  European  continent  that 
were  commonly  called  “corn,”  many  au¬ 
thorities  attribute  its  present-day  popu¬ 
larity  and  success  to  the  fact  that  the 
Dutch  were  the  first  to  assiduously  cul¬ 
tivate  and  care  for  it. 

The  average  Dutch  vegetable  garden 
consisted  of  a  few  main  items.  There 
were  cibollen  (chibbals),  peasen  (peas), 


karoten  (carrots),  lattouwe  (lettuce), 
beeten  (beets),  radys  (radishes),  pas- 
tinaken  (parsnips)  and  the  well-loved 
Duyvel’s-broodt,  which  was  the  realistic 
Dutch  name  for  mushrooms. 

Most  of  these  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
brought  with  them.  Lettuce  was  ancient, 
so  ancient  that  it  was  in  great  demand  by 
the  toiling  slaves  who  built  the  grim 
pyramids  of  silent,  ancient  Egypt.  Peas 
also  go  back  to  the  time  of  early  Egypt ; 
beans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  product 
of  the  new  world  and  were  sparingly 
grown. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  sweet  corn 
was  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  Dutch 
occupation  of  New  York.  The  first  men¬ 
tion  of  sweet  corn  is  contained  in  the 


New  England  Farmer  for  August,  1822, 
which  states  that  sweet  corn  resulted 
from  General  Sullivan’s  expedition 
against  the  Six  Nations.  Brought  back 
from  scowling  squaws  it  was  first  known 
as  “papoon  corn,”  then  gradually  be¬ 
came  the  sweet  corn  that  is  so  highly 
prized  by  all  who  have  gardens. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  whether 
tomatoes  were  grown  by  the  Dutch  or 
not ;  evidence  seems  to  point  against  it. 
Many  now  living  can  recall  that  toma¬ 
toes  were  at  one  time  branded  as  pois¬ 
onous  and,  under  the  name  of  “love  ap¬ 
ples,”  dreadful  anguish  was  supposed  to 
follow  their  eating. 

Potatoes  were  evidently  not  grown  by 
the  early  Dutch.  No  mention  of  them 
is  made  in  their  writings  and  external 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  potato 
was  cultivated  in  the  colonies  at  a  much 
later  date. 

The  potato,  of  course,  is  a  native  of 
South  America  and  was  extensively  cul¬ 


tivated  there  from  very  ancient  times. 
There  is  a  small  controversy  whether  the 
potato  was  brought  to  the  colonies  from 
Europe,  or  directly  from  South  America 
by  Spanish  explorers.  Many  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  it  was  late  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  before  the  potato  was 
grov  n  in  ^  irginia,  and  it  made  its  way 
northward  very  slowly.  , 

Other  products  of  the  New  World, 
which  were  eagerly  grown  by  early 
Dutch  farmers,  were  asparagus,  pumpkin 
and  peppers.  Disliking  strong  tastes  and 
odors,  the  Dutch  grew  onions  sparingly 
and  contented  themselves  with  more  suc¬ 
culent  foods  such  as  cabbage.  Pork  with 
cabbage,  speck  ende  kool,  was  a  favorite 
early  Dutch  treat.  Probably  their  great¬ 
est  contribution  to  our  tables  is  the 
tender,  tasty  and  refreshing  koolslaa  or 
cole  slaw  of  the  present  day. 

According  to  our  present  standards, 
early  Dutch  gardens  were  rather  poor  af¬ 
fairs,  characterized  by  a  lack  of  variety 
and  color.  But  these  early  New  York 
gardens  contained  a  more  important, 
though  less  tangible  item  than  those 
grown  today. 

For  in  the  warm,  deep  soil  these  early 
settlers  planted  the  seeds  of  hope  and 
courage.  ^Nurtured  by  indomitable 
strength  and  watered  with  the  faith  in 
Nature  and  God,  which  is  the  religion  of 
every  farmer,  these  gardens  thrived  and 
prospered.  And,  set  a  bold  and  chal¬ 
lenging  mark  for  us  to  follow. 

Self-reliance,  honesty  and  goodness ; 
these  were  the  watchwords  bequeathed 
by  the  early  Dutch  gardeners.  And,  if 
some  of  their  descendants  today  have 
forgotten  these  homely  lessons  it  only 
makes  brighter  the  short  page  in  history 
which  has  cast  such  a  long  shadow  over, 
not  only  our  gardens,  but  our  lives  and 
customs  as  well !  Malcolm  parks. 


Rambling-  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Michigan  fruit-raisers  are  facing  a  bad 
year  for  a  succession  of  freezes  brought 
disaster.  Grapes  are  ruined;  apples 
peaches,  plums  and  pears  will  be  a  short 
crop  due  to  freezes  after  fruit  was  set  • 
strawberries  froze  after  setting.  Early 
truck  crops  were  frozen,  even  early  corn 
which  was  just  through  the  ground  was 
fiozen.  Rains,  however,  have  relieved 
what  started  out  to  be  a  drought,  so 
plowing  is  again  possible.  We  had  de¬ 
layed  garden  and  truck  plant  setting  due 
to  extremely  hard  ground,  so  we  escaped 
loss  of  plants  but  lost  all  our  grapes  and 
some  tree  fruit  here  on  Long  Acres.  This, 
too,  w  ill  pass  just  as  other  calamities 
have  passed  and  been  forgotten. 

One  result  of  our  late  Spring  freezes 
has  been  to  upset  all  theories  concerning 
location.  Evidently  there  is  no  set  rule 
to  follow,  for  grapes  froze  in  a  freakish 
manner.  Some  high  and  dry  spots  froze 
completely,  while  nearby  low  spots 
showed  little  loss.  It  took  only  slight 
protection  to  make  a  great  difference,  a 
few  nearby  trees,  a  ravine  nearby,  a  pond 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  mulching 
made  all  the  difference. 
Maybe  you  remember  a 
time  when  many  folks 
spread  potatoes  on  the 
ground,  covered  them 
deeply  with  straw  and,  in 
Fall,  forked  away  the 
straw  and  gathered  the 
resulting  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes.  It  was  noticeable 
at  the  time  that  when¬ 
ever  a  late  freeze  came, 
potatoes  which  grew  up 
through  that  straw  were 
completely  ruined,  while 
those  growing  nearby  un¬ 
der  old  conditions  of 
ground  planting  escaped 
the  freeze.  Evidently  the 
straw  made  the  differ¬ 
ence.  It  is  noticeable 
now  that  strawberries 
which  had  been  heavily 
mulched  with  straw  froze 
much  more  than  those 
not  mulched.  The  mulch¬ 
ing  had  been  raked  off  to 
lie  between  the  rows.  Of 
course  if  the  mulching 
had  been  on  the  rows  as 
it  was  all  Winter,  the 
strawberries  would  not 
have  frozen  but  heavy 
mulching  must  be  raked 
off  in  late  Spring  or  the 
plants  underneath  will 
smother.  Prices  will  per¬ 
haps  be  higher  for  what 
we  may  have. 

There  are  freezes,  de¬ 
structive  storms,  and 
droughts,  but  we  can  al¬ 
ways  fall  back  on  the 
philosophy  that  “This, 
too,  will  pass”  and  it 
never  fails.  L.  b.  reber. 


Courtesy  P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

School’s  Out  and  Now  for  Some  Work  and  Fun  on  the  Farm 
Rear — Bennie  Swanson,  Edward  Spear,  Tommy  Weatherby ,  Budd  Brown.  Center — Jack  Spaid,  all  from  Ithaca, 

I’ompkins,  County,  N.  Y. 


The  new  combined  harvester-thresher  shown  makes  harvesting  a  family  affair.  The 
sample  here  shown  is  a  trim,  light-draft  machine  weighing  less  than  3,300  pounds 
with  regular  equipment,  and  cushioned  on  easy-riding  pneumatic  tires.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  well  adapted  for  use  on  smaller  farms  with  25  to  50  acres  in  grain,  Soy  beans, 

or  various  other  crops. 
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Heaven’ s  Peak  from  Going-to-the-Sun  Highway  in  Glacier  National  Park 

SEE  AMERICA’S  WONDERLANDS 

start  at  GLACIER  PARK 

Thrill  to  the  glorious  mountain  and  lake  grandeur  that  makes 
Glacier  National  Park  the  vacation  paradise  of  thousands  every 
summer.  Swing  over  the  skyline  on  high-winding  trails  or  modern 
highways  to  the  very  crest  of  America.  View  mile-high  glaciers, 
glamorous  alpine  lakes  and  majestic  peaks  of  unequalled  variety 
and  charm.  Stay  at  big,  luxurious  hotels  or  cozy  chalets.  Take 
the  EMPIRE  BUILDER  on  into  the  great  Pacific  Northwest  to 
visit  Spokane,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Mt.  Rainier,  Seattle.  Direct 
connections  for  Alaska  and  California. 


LOW  COST  PERSONALLY  ESCORTED  TOURS 

Personally  escorted  tours  and  special  low  rates  enable  you 
to  enjoy  a  magnificent  travel  vacation  into  the  Pacific  Northwest 
at  most  reasonable  costs  this  year.  Tour  experts  attend  to  all 
details  for  you.  You  simply  relax  and  enjoy 
every  minute  of  the  entire  tour  planned  for 
your  personal  pleasure. 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

See  your  local  railway  ticket  agent,  or  write 
M.  M.  Hubbert,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  Great  Northern  Railway,  595  Fifth 
Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  to  Tour  Director,  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30tli 
St  New  York  City,  for  free  literature  on  Tour  to  Glacier  Park,  Pacific  Northwest  and 
California. 

Name  . . . 

R.F.D.  or  Street  .  I 

LCH  . 


WATER  PIPE 

New  and  used  ^  sui^or^  farm  purpose. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

Prices  Quoted  Upon  Request 
COLONIAL  PIPE  &  SUPPLY  $0  •  CORP. 
44-72  llth  Street  -  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  t0 ’twelve 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  %  «Pe«  °f  el™ 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  DEAL  CHARITY  a 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  c»tllol,"''.  aral1rT 

^'gpTY°°T 

FOR  INVENTORS  RECORD  FREE 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  (Jet 
Your  Patent’ ’and ‘‘Record  of  Invention”  form— both  r  REE. 

L.  F.  Randolph.  59 1  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal 
Basin,  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  K 

SCHLOSSMAN,  545  THIRD  AVE„  NEW  YORK 


IDEAL  PHOTOS  roun 


_  per  roll,  finished  with 

_ _ _ _ rounded  corner  prints.  Cou¬ 
pon  and  snapshot  folder  free  with  initial  order. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  BOX  2255,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


ROLL  eluding  two  enlargements.  25c  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED-Tivo  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 

ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  print* 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

R0LLDEVEL0PED'  --  Guarante?.d.T-'"t?- • 


SMART  PHOTO 


WINONA.  MINN. 


56  year  old  if 
MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  |f 

Operated  under  strict  Massachusetts  Laws  l/Yq! 

■ —  Mutually  Owned  by  Depositors,  sur-  •' 
rounded  by  ample  Protective  Safeguards. 

Any  Amount  Accepted  up  to  $4,000  in 
one  name  or  $S,000  in  two  names 
(Joint  Account).  gsl 

-  We  have  no  stockholders.  All  depositors 
/-;  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  bank's  earn-  •  -£ 
■i  ings.  Wherever  you  live,  open  your  Y->\ 
account,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw  :v4 
jit  your  money,  by  mail.  v.'S 

Saving  by  mail  with  us  is  Quick,  easy.  ‘-J 
safe,  private.  $1  opens  an  account.  Divi-  :• 
:v'o.  dends  credited  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more. 

:fe:  Deposits  go  on  interest  the  15th  of 
each  month. 


Write  for  Full 
Particulars 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  orinjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


County  Fair  Time  Again 


Soon  the  bark  of  the  ballyhoo  man, 
the  smell  of  saltwater  taffy,  the  blare  and 
whine  of  the  midway,  crying  children, 
laughing  boys  and  girls,  tired  men  and 
women,  dust,  flapping  canvas,  fresh,  ap¬ 
petizing  plates  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
blue-bloods  of  the  animal  kingdom,  candy- 
canes,  flies  and  the  hope  it  does  not 
rain,  will  all  combine  with  the  many 
other  integral  factors  which  constitute 
the  physical  aspects  of  our  county  fair. 
Back  of  the  educational  and  entertain¬ 
ment  features  which  annually  attract 
thousands  to  these  local  displays  are  the 
executives,  officials  and  exhibitors,  who 
have  worked  and  planned  to  make  the 
exhibition  a  success. 

When  and  Where 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Holton  V.  Noyes,  Commissioner, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  lists 
the  following  agri¬ 
cultural  fairs  to  be 
held  during  1938  in 
the  State  of  New 
York.  (Unless  other¬ 
wise  specified  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  officers  is 
the  same  as  place  of 
the  fair  exhibit.) 

New  York  State 
Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition, 

Syracuse,  Aug.  29  - 
Sept.  10,  Paul  Smith, 

Director,  224  Harri¬ 
son  St.,  Syracuse. 

N.  Y.  State  Association  of  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies,  annual  convention.  Al¬ 
bany,  Feb.  21,  1939 ;  .T.  C.  Newton.  Ham¬ 
burg,  president ;  G.  W.  Harrison,  131  N. 
Pine  Ave.,  Albany,  secretary ;  AY.  A.  Dar- 
dess,  Chatham,  treasurer.  N.  1”.  State 
Association  of  Town  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ties,  annual  Convention  Feb.  21.  1939 ; 
Bligh  A.  Dodds,  Gouverneur,  president ; 
Clyde  E.  Shultz,  Hornell,  secretary ;  AA\ 
P.  Briggs,  Trumansburg,  treasurer. 

County  and  local  fairs  and  exhibits : 
Albany  and  Schenectady  Counties  —  Al- 
tamont,  Aug.  22-27 ;  Frank  T.  Snider, 
AATesterlo,  president ;  Roy  F.  Peugh,  sec¬ 
retary  ;  AATard  G.  Ackerman,  treasurer. 
Allegany  County — Angelica,  Aug.  24-27  ; 
Harry  Hooker,  president ;  L.  L.  Stillwell, 
secretary ;  Frank  Morton,  treasurer. 
Broome  County — Whitney  Point,  Aug. 
2-5 ;  A.  D.  Driscoll,  president ;  Osmer  ,T. 
Brooks,  secretary ;  C.  Richard  Johnson, 
treasurer.  Cattaraugus  County — Little 
A'alley,  Aug.  17-20;  C.  Ar.  Young,  Cat¬ 
taraugus,  president;  J.  AAT.  AA'atson,  sec¬ 
retary  ;  C.  A.  Miller,  Olean,  treasurer. 
Chautauqua  County — Dunkirk,  Sept.  5- 
9;  G.  B.  AA’illiams,  president;  A1  Pfleeg- 
er,  secretary;  James  M.  Madigan,  treas¬ 
urer.  Chemung  County — Elmira,  Aug. 
29  -  Sept.  3;  Marvin  Olcott,  Jr.,  Big 
Flats,  president ;  J.  E.  Williamson,  sec¬ 
retary  ;  E.  L.  Hardeman,  treasurer. 
Chenango  County — Norwich,  Aug.  9-13; 
James  Flanagan,  president;  Harold 
Brooks,  treasurer.  Afton  Driving  Park 
and  Agricultural  Association.  Afton.  Aug. 
16-20;  Leon  F.  Russ,  president;  Harry 


Foremost  Buoyant  245192,  owned  and 
exhibited  by  G.  Herbert  Allen,  Salt 
Point,  N.  Y„  Junior  Champion  Guern¬ 
sey  bull,  1937  Dutchess  County  Fair. 


president;  C.  Y.  Musgrave,  secretary;  C. 
L.  Benedict,  treasurer. 

Genesee  County — Batavia,  Aug.  15-20; 
Edwin  Harding,  Bethany,  president; 
Glenn  AAr.  Griunell,  secretary ;  Harry  B. 
Lapp,  Alexander,  treasurer.  Greene 

County — Climax  (dates  undecided)  ;  C. 
II.  Jennings,  East  Durham,  president; 

L.  AA\  Taylor.  Catskill,  secretary ;  AA7il- 

liam  H.  Freese,  Cairo,  treasurer.  Jef¬ 
ferson  County — AAmtertown  (dates  unde¬ 
cided)  ;  B.  E.  AA’eaver,  president;  Karl 
Gragg,  secretary ;  8.  8.  McCumber, 

treasurer.  Lewis  County  —  Lowville, 

Aug.  23-27  ;  Alsou  D.  AA'eller,  president ; 

M.  AI.  Lyman,  secretary ;  AAr.  J.  Stod- 
dard,  treasurer.  Livingston  County  — 
Avon  Springs  (dates  undecided)  ;  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Mulligan,  president ;  Thomas  H. 
Clements,  secretary-treasurer.  Hemlock 
Lake  Union  Agricultural  Society,  llom- 

*  lock,  Sept.  7-10;  AA7. 
Miller,  Jr.,  Livonia, 
president ;  Glenn  C. 
McNinch,  Conesus, 
secretary ;  Walter  L. 
Short,  treasurer.  Ca¬ 
ledonia  Fair,  Inc., 
Caledonia,  Aug.  9-13 ; 
F.  B.  Booth,  Scotts- 
ville,  president ;  G. 
H.  Cullings,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Madison  County — 
Brookfield,  Sept.  5- 
9  ;  B.  E.  B  a  c  o  n, 
president ;  Clifton  C. 
Craine,  secretary ;  D. 
J.  Frair,  treasurer.  Monroe  County-  - 
Rochester,  Sept.  5-10;  Herbert  B.  Cash, 
38  Cliff  St..  Rochester,  president ;  AYm. 
R.  Boothby.  45  Exchange  St.,  Rochester, 
secretary  ;  Frederick  -E.  Strouss.  160  East 
Ave..  Rochester,  treasurer.  Montgom¬ 
ery  County — Fonda,  Sept.  5-9 ;  AAr.  D. 
Heath,  Amsterdam,  president;  Edward 
Rothmeyer,  Tribes  Hill,  secretary;  Ralph 
Cline,  Amsterdam,  treasurer.  Niagara 
County  —  Loekport.  Aug.  8-13 ;  F.  E. 
Pease,  president ;  Elwood  Taylor,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  A.  C.  Tovell,  treasurer. 

Oneida  County — A’ernon,  Sept.  14-17; 
AA\  A".  H.  Bartholomew,  president  ;  Fred 
C.  Smith,  secretary-treasurer.  Boonville 
Fair  Association.  Boonville.  Aug.  2-6;  C. 
A.  Musser,  president;  R.  A'aughn,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  D.  K.  Merrella,  treasurer.  On¬ 
tario  County — Bristol,  Aug.  24-27;  L. 
J.  Salisbury,  Phelps,  president;  Mrs. 
Jeanette  I).  Dewey,  Canandaigua,  secre¬ 
tary;  Clifford  N.  Strait.  Canandaigua, 
treasurer.  Naples  Union  Agricultural 
Society,  Naples,  Sept.  1-3;  D.  Ira  Chap¬ 
man,  president ;  Leon  II.  Cornish,  sec¬ 
retary  ;  George  L.  Tobey,  treasurer. 
Orange  County — Middletown,  Aug.  13- 
20;  Charles  Evans.  Arden,  president; 
Alan  C.  Madden,  87  North  St.,  secretary; 
John  J.  Chambers,  treasurer.  Orleans 
County — Albion.  Aug.  3-6;  Earl  Strick¬ 
land,  president :  AA'ilbur  AAT.  Mull,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  James  II.  Ryan,  treasurer.  Os¬ 
wego  County — Sandy  Creek  (dates  un¬ 
decided)  ;  AA3  A\T.  AA'ilcox,  Lacona,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  secretary ;  AA7.  M. 
Sprague,  Lacona,  treasurer.  Otsego 


Louise  Potter  in  foreground  holding 
her  Grand  Champion  Aberdeen- Angus 
steer  at  the  1937  Dutchess  County 
Fair.  The  Black  Doddies  bred  in  this 
section  and  annually  exhibited  at  lead¬ 
ing  fairs  are  world  famous. 

G.  Horton,  secretary ;  Lewis  E.  Freden- 
burg,  treasurer.  Columbia  County  — 
Chatham,  Sept.  3-7 ;  Walter  S.  Crandell, 
president ;  AAUliam  A.  Dardess,  secre¬ 
tary ;  John  D.  Mickle,  treasurer.  Cort¬ 
land  County — Cortland,  Aug.  22-27  ;  A. 
J.  Sears,  president ;  Harry  B.  Tanner, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Delaware  County  —  Walton,  Aug.  23- 
27 ;  Peter  Chambers,  president ;  C.  O. 
Field,  secretary ;  Louis  Camp,  treasurer. 
Dutchess  County — Rhinebeck,  Aug.  30  - 
Sept.  2 ;  L.  O.  Stevenson,  president ;  Ben¬ 
son  R.  Frost,  secretary ;  Frank  L.  Asher, 
treasurer.  Erie  County — Hamburg,  Aug. 

22- 27 ;  George  B.  Abbott,  president ;  J. 
C,  Newton,  secretary;  Fred  Hauck,  treas¬ 
urer.  Essex  County  —  Westport,  Aug. 

23- 26;  Robert  C.  Clark,  Ticonderoga, 
president;  Robert  G.  Goodnow,  Crown 
Point,  secretary;  Herman  M.  Carpenter, 
treasurer.  Franklin  County  —  Malone, 
Aug.  22-27 ;  H.  Bernard  Kelley,  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary ;  Frank  J.  Robinson, 
treasurer.  Fulton  County — Gloversville 
(dates  undecided)  ;  E.  AV.  Hathaway, 


Suffolk  ewes  exhibited  last  year  at  the 
Orange  County  Fair.  Ewe  on  right  is 
owned  by  Stephen  B.  W  hitaker,  Penn 
Yan,  Yates  County;  other  is  owned 
by  C.  IF.  Robinson,  Trumansburg, 
Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 

County — Morris,  Sept.  13-16;  O.  O.  Bac¬ 
kus,  president;  O.  L.  Smith,  secretary; 
L.  II.  Starr,  treasurer.  Queens  County — 
Mineola  (dates  undecided)  ;  Raymond  G. 
Fish.  Hempstead,  president;  Fred  D. 
Baldwin,  secretary ;  John  O.  Bergen; 
treasurer.  Rensselaer  County — Schagh- 
ticoke,  Sept.  5-8  ;  Alexander  Diver,  presi¬ 
dent ;  Farnam  P.  Caird,  Troy,  secretary; 
II.  E.  Bryan,  treasurer.  Agricultural 
and  Liberal  Arts  Society  of  Rensselaer 
County,  Nassau,  Sept.  14-17 ;  John  F. 
AATilliams,  North  Greenbush,  president; 
Edward  J.  Mufterer,  secretary;  Edgar 
Rowe,  treasurer.  Rockland  County  — 
Orangeburg,  Aug.  31  -  Sept.  5;  Reginald 
Heidman,  Congers,  president ;  AAT.  J.  El¬ 
liott,  AA7est  Nyack,  secretary ;  J.  Fred 
Geist,  Nyack,  treasurer. 

St.  Lawrence  County  —  Gouverneur, 
Aug.  16-30;  George  AAT.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Pots¬ 
dam,  president ;  B.  A.  Dodds,  secretary; 
G.  AV.  Evans,  treasurer.  Gouverneur 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society, 
Aug.  16-20;  O.  O.  Baldwin,  president; 
B.  A.  Dodds,  secretary ;  G.  W.  Evans, 
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treasurer.  Saratoga  County  —  Ballston 
Spa,  Aug.  30  -Sept  2 ;  S.  H.  Merchant, 
president;  J.  B.  Bunyan,  secretary;  Neil 
Hodsoll,  treasurer.  Schoharie  County — 
Cobleskill,  Sept.  19-23;  Philip  Schuyler, 
president;  Wm.  H.  Golding,  secretary; 
Leo  A.  Neubauer,  treasurer.  Schuyler 
County  —  Watkins  Glen  (dates  unde¬ 
cided)  ;  Stephen  Kellogg,  Montour  Falls', 
president ;  Milo  Hitchcock,  Odessa,  sec¬ 
retary;  J.  Edgar  Waugh,  treasurer. 
Seneca  County — Waterloo,  Sept.  13-16  ; 
Geo.  E.  Collins,  president;  Geo.  Jarvis, 
secretary ;  Geo.  L.  Marshall,  treasurer. 
Steuben  County — Bath,  Sept.  13-17 ;  L. 
T.  Fenton,  Savona,  president;  Victor 
Faucett,  secretary ;  James  Faucett,  treas¬ 
urer.  Suffolk  County — Iliverhead,  Aug. 
23-27 ;  John  G.  Downs,  Cutchogue,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  F.  M.  Corwin,  secretary-treasurer. 

Tioga  County — Owego,  Aug.  9-12;  J. 
D.  Hunt,  president;  Leon  Finch,  secre¬ 
tary;  Arthur  Thompson,  treasurer.  Tomp¬ 
kins  County — Ithaca,  Aug.  16-20;  Fred 
A.  Williams,  president ;  Leon  C.  Rother- 
mich,  secretary ;  Louis  W.  Sullivan, 
treasurer.  Union  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticulatural  Society  of  Ulysses,  Covert  and 
Hector,  Trumansburg,  Sept.  28  -  Oct.  1 ; 
Harry  W.  Covert,  president ;  Frank  A. 
Tunison,  secretary ;  Dennis  W.  Messier, 
treasurer.  Ulster  County  —  Kingston, 
Aug.  24;  Fred  DuBois,  New  Paltz,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  E.  W.  Hathaway,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Washington  County  —  Cambridge, 
Aug.  17-20;  William  Putnam,  Stillwater, 
president ;  P.  .T.  Houlton,  Hoosick  Falls, 
■secretary ;  Edward  Hathaway,  Schuyler- 
ville,  treasurer.  Wayne  County  —  Pal¬ 
myra,  Sept.  22-24 ;  Charles  H.  Johnson, 
president ;  W.  Ray  Converse,  secretary ; 
Harry  G.  Chapman,  treasurer.  West¬ 
chester  County — White  Plains,  Sept.  14- 
17 ;  Mrs.  II.  Edward  Manville,  Pleasant- 
ville,  president ;  Mrs.  John  McAllister, 
Scarsdale,  secretary ;  Arthur  H.  Titus, 
treasurer.  Wyoming  County  —  Attica, 
Aug.  23-26 ;  Harold  Altoft,  Pavilion, 
president;  II.  M.  Wagenblass,  Warsaw, 
secretary;  Edmund  Griffen,  Warsaw, 
treasurer.  Yates  County  —  Penn  Yan, 
Aug.  24-26;  Homer  M.  Fullagar,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Charles  M.  Watkins,  secretary ; 
Hollister  Johnson,  treasurer.  Dundee 
Fair  Association,  Dundee,  Sept.  6-8;  J. 
J.  O’Brion,  president ;  L.  R.  Hanmer, 
secretary;  Ira  C.  Ide,  treasurer. 

Correct  Classification 

Due  to  the  fact  that  local  entries  are 
sometimes  somewhat  limited  and  that  it 
is  hard  to  get  folks  to  show,  a  rather 
broad  and  elastic  classification  may  be 
permitted.  Quite  a  diversity  of  classi¬ 
fication  is  also  frequently  used  so  that  ' 
exhibitors  may  enter  in  several  classes 
with  the  same  animals,  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  their  possible  premium  awards. 
This  is  entirely  justified  and  should  be 
encouraged,  however,  in  the  interests  of 
promoting  desirable  types  and  breeds  and 
animals  so  entered  should  conform  to  and 
properly  fit  the  designated  classifications. 


Chautauqua  Goat  Assn. 

The  third  annual  kid  show  of  the 
Chautauqua  Dairy  Goat  Association  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon¬ 
ard  Lake,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  About  500 
people  spent  the  afternoon  watching  the 
50  kids  vie  for  the  blue  ribbons  which 
T.  G.  Clymer,  acting  as  judge,  selected 
as  the  winners. 

The  classes  were  divided,  one  to  three 
months,  over  three  months,  bucks,  pure¬ 
bred  only  and  a  children’s  class.  The 
youngest  kid  on  display  was  only  22 
hours  old. 

Richard  Field  was  general  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  had  charge  of 
the  show.  The  first-prize  winners  were : 

French  Alpine — Purebred,  over  three 
months,  Babe,  G.  A.  Carlson,  James¬ 
town  ;  purebred,  under  thi’ee  months,  Del 
Field  Jeanette,  R.  O.  Field,  Jamestown; 
grade,  over  three  months,  Erie  Girl,  G. 
Jennings,  Erie,  Pa.;  grade,  under  three 
months,  Happy,  David  Anderson,  James¬ 
town. 

Saanen — Purebred,  over  three  months, 
Meadow  Ridge  Swiss  Lady,  Mrs.  Henry 
Coit,  Derby ;  grade,  over  three  months, 
Whitie,  Mrs.  Henry  Coit;  grade,  under 
three  months,  Lotus,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Mes¬ 
senger,  Jamestown. 

Toggenburg  —  Purebred,  over  three 
months,  Blac-kie,  G.  H.  Rich,  Rochester; 
purebred,  under  three  months,  Deloris, 
C.  H.  Rich ;  grade,  over  three  months, 
Jane,  C.  H.  Rich;  grade,  under  three 
months,  Audrey,  C.  M.  Taylor,  James¬ 
town. 

Nubian — Purebred,  over  three  months, 
Dairy’s  Petunia,  Mrs.  Erwin  Vander- 
wark,  Randolph ;  purebred,  under  three 
months,  Sonya,  C.  S.  Casler,  Jamestown. 

Purebred  Bucks — French  Alpine,  un¬ 
der  three  months,  Target  Boy,  Lois 
Hoyle,  Bemus  Point ;  Toggenburg,  under 
three  months,  Amos,  C.  H.  Rich ;  Nu¬ 
bian,  over  three  months,  Dairy’s  Abner, 
Mrs.  Erwin  Vanderwark ;  Nubian,  under 
three  months,  Laddie,  C.  Casler,  James¬ 
town. 

Children’s  Class — 1st,  Nubian,  Patricia 
Vanderwark,  Randolph ;  2nd,  Alpine, 
Avert  Carlson,  Jamestown;  3rd,  Alpine, 
Elenore  Field,  Jamestown. 

Best  Display — C.  H.  Rich. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  l.  burke. 


Ailing  Mule 

I  have  a  mule  that  was  kicked  by  her 
mate  on  the  breast  just  below  where  the 
bottom  of  the  collar  fits.  The  swelling 
was  terrible,  about  as  large  as  a  gallon 
pail.  After  about  10  days  I  had  it 
lanced  and  about  a  pint  of  corruption 
was  in  it.  It  is  still  draining.  What 
information  can  you  give  me  about  this? 

Maryland.  h.  t. 


152-Lb.  Holstein  Heifer  Calf 

April  1  was  not  April  Fool’s  Day  at 
our  Bonny  Brook  Farm  at  Gardiner, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  A  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  heifer  calf  was  born  on  that  day 
and  on  April  2  she  weighed  152  pounds. 

Aside  from  being  a  large  calf  she  has 
the  distinction  of  being  of  royal  breed. 
Her  dam  produced,  at  two  years  of  age, 
16.9.33  pounds  of  milk  and  588.1  pounds 
of  fat  in  365  days  and  is  a  daughter  of 
the  great  proven  sire  Echohurst  Inka 
Matador  Avhose  first  18  daughters  aver¬ 
aged  on  twice  a  day  milking  in  305  days 
on  mature  basis  13,814  pounds  of  milk 
with  458  pounds  of  fat. 

The  grand  dam  of  this  new  calf  is  one 
of  the  good  daughters  of  Ormsby  Sensa¬ 
tion  49th  and  produced  in  one  year  24,- 
746  pounds  of  milk  and  824.5  pounds  of 
fat.  Her  sire  is  a  very  promising  son  of 
Baker  Farm  Advantage,  owned  jointly 
by  us  with  J.  R.  Fairburn  of  Mapledale, 
N.  Y.  Baker  Farm  Advantage  has  just 
been  proven  the  second  highest  butterfat 
bull  in  New  York  State,  as  his  first  five 
daughters  averaged  on  twice  a  day  milk¬ 
ing  in  305  days  on  mature  basis  16.128 
pounds  of  milk  with  493  pounds  of  fat. 

We  are  anxious  to  know  of  any  calves 
of  either  sex  that  have  weighed  more  at 
birth  than  this  one,  and  we  would  be 
pleased  to  show  her  to  anyone  who  would 
call  at  our  farm.  s.  schoonmaker. 


Pomace  for  Pigs 

I  would  like  to  know  what  value,  as  a 
feed  for  hogs  is  apple  pomace  after  the 
cider  has  been  pressed  out,  j.  f. 

New  York. 

Apple  pomace  is  rather  high  in  fiber  to 
feed  to  pigs.  It  contains  15.6  percent 
fiber  of  which  64  percent  is  digestible,  as 
contrasted  with  corn  which  contains  only 
2.3  percent  fiber  of  which  57  percent  is 
digestible,  on  the  average.  It  should  not 
form  over  one-fourth  of  the  ration.  Its 
nutritive  ratio  is  quite  wide  being  1  to 
34.6,  so  it  should  be  fed  with  some  pro¬ 
tein  supplement,  such  as  fishmeal  or 
tankage,  using  about  one  pound  of  the 
supplement  to  ten  of  the  concentrate 
mixture. 

Give  the  hogs  and  breeding  sows  access 
to  good  quality  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  and  good  pasture  during 
the  Summer.  Also  make  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  steam  bonemeal 
and  give  them  access  to  it  at  all  times  in 
a  clean,  dry  container.  This  may  help 
the  condition  of  the  sow,  which  may  be 
due  to  a  combination  mineral  and  vitamin 
deficiency.  r.  w.  d. 


DIRECT  relief  for  Sprain 


—  keeps  horse 

working  .  .  . 

■  When  your  horse 
gets  a  sprain,  use 
Absorbine  at  once!  It 
helps  to  keep  the  horse 
in  the  traces. 

Absorbine  sends  an 
increased  supply  of 
blood  through  the  in¬ 
jured  part  to  carry  off 
the  congestion.  Gives 
direct  relief  to  the  sore  muscles  and  liga¬ 
ments.  Apply  frequently.  Will  not  blis¬ 
ter.  Used  by  many  veterinarians  for  over 
40  years.  At  druggists.  $2.50  a  bottle. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


befitted  Bette*  BY  98% 

ofato 


Whore  Absorbine 
works 


KEuSSIh  Uws/ 

W/ 


Why  this  universal  satisfaction? 
Because  Buckeye  Copperized 
Metal  Silos  in  service  5,  10  and 
15  years  are  still  as  good  as  newt 
Silage  keeps  better  And  features 
of  construction  save  work.  -  This 
improved  silo  is  the  result  of  26 
years  metal  building  experience^ 

THE  SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  40 

566  Spencer  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Manufactured  by 

Lamneck  Products  Inc.,  Columbus,  0. 


Buy  now 
and  Start 
Profiting. 


A  portable,  self-washing  milker! 
Milks  -0  to  25  cows  per  hour. 
Electric  or  gas  powered.  No  in¬ 
stallation  required.  Write  today! 


MORE  PROFIT— LESS  WORK 

CLEAN-EASY 
I  L  K  E  R 


BtN.H.  ANDERSON  MFG.  CO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Plans  for  New  Consumer 
Agency 

Buying  problems  of  the  consumers  of 
New  York  State  held  the  center  of  the 
stage  in  Albany  for  several  hours  on  June 
14  when  leaders  of  organizations  urged 
the  Committee  on  Governor  and  other 
State  Offices  to  recommend  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  the  Consumer. 

Mrs.  Felice  Louria,  of  the  New  York 
Consumers  League,  led  the  delegation, 
which  included  among  others  Helen  Hall, 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  and  Head  of  Henry  Street 
Settlement;  Dr.  Caroline  Whitney,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Milk  Consumers’  Protective 
Committee;  Mrs.  William  Dick  Sporborg, 
of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
Rachel  Palmer,  of  Consumers’  Union. 

Farm  interests  were  well  represented 
at  the  hearing.  Mrs.  Eugene  W.  Traxel  of 
Ava.  Mrs.  Maurice  Vanderwalker  of  Del¬ 
hi  Falls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Boyd  Deven- 
dorf  of  Amsterdam,  are  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Milk  Committee.  Fay 
Blansliard  of  Ellenville  came  for  the 
Rondout  Valley  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Charles  O’Brien  of  Worcester 
for  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union. 

After  the  hearing  the  farm  leaders  and 
the  city  consumer  leaders  got  together 
on  plans  for  developing  support  for  the 
consumer  agency. 

If  the  convention  approves  the  pro¬ 
posal,  a  number  of  those  interested  in  the 
plan  count  on  inducing  the  legislature  to 
set  up  an  agency  which  will  arm  con¬ 
sumers  and  dairy  farmers  with  facts  for 
their  struggle  to  correct  the  abuses  now 
existing  in  the  milk  industry.  A  grow¬ 
ing  bond  of  interest  between  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  and  city  consumers  —  one  of  which 
pays  too  much  for  milk,  on  the  average, 
and  the  other  of  which  is  paid  too  little — 
may  be  an  important  factor  in  convincing 
legislators.  S.  J. 


The  abscess  developing  after  this  in¬ 
jury  was  probably  drained  and  should 
heal  if  containing  no  foreign  matter  to 
continue  the  infection.  Free  drainage 
and  cleanliness  by  the  use  of  some  mild 
antiseptic  fluid  to  wash  the  wound  out 
is  probably  needed  but  the  advice  of  a 
veterinarian  who  can  see  the  condition 
present  is  better  than  distant  suggestion. 

M.  B.  D. 


Handling  Barb  Wire  Cut 

Referring  to  question  about  curing  a 
cut  teat  on  cow  :  I  have  had  experience 
in  that  line.  Barb  wire  cuts  are  caused 
mostly  by  carelessness  in  letting  the 
calf  be  separated  from  the  mother,  often- 
tinie  in  bringing  them  out  of  the  pasture, 
especially  a  nervous  cow.  When  a  cow  is 
dry  and  she  cuts  her  teat  it  is  a  simple 
matter,  no  need  to  throw  her.  Just  put 
her  in  a  milking  stanchion,  put  a  leg 
strap  on  her  and  get  a  needle  and  strong 
thread,  put  some  carbolated  Vaseline  on 
the  thread  and  sew  up  the  cut.  If  done 
at  once  it  will  invariably  heal  in  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

A  cow  milking  is  much  harder  to  cure 
because  she  has  to  be  milked.  We  have 
often  disinfected  the  cut  and  also  sewed 
it  up,  but  the  hard  part  is  to  get  the 
milk  out  of  this  teat.  It  can  be  drawn 
by  vacuum  by  putting  on  a  young  calf 
that  won’t  be  too  rough  in  sucking. 
Watch  the  cow  carefully  so  as  to  take  the 
calf  away  when  all  milk  is  out.  If  the 
wound  is  on  the  right  side  of  teat  put  the 
calf  so  that  the  tongue  will  be  against 
the  wound  and  not -the  teeth,  as  often 
the  calf  will  rake  or  draw  down  with  the 
teeth  and  break  the  stitching.  It  re¬ 
quires  careful  watching.  When  delayed 
too  long  the  separated  parts  heal  but  do 
not  come  together.  When  this  is  the  ease 
you  will  have  to  cut  a  thin  film  from 
both  sides  to  present  new  flesh  in  con¬ 
tact.  H.  .B  .GRIMBILL, 


Remodel  Your  Barn  With  Red  Rose  Profits 


(JUDGING  FROM  THAT 
NEW  BARN,  PHU., 
DAIRY  FARMING 

PROFITABLE, 


•  My  40  cows,  fed 

& Adman,  DAIRY  FEED 

produced  202,024  lbs.  of  milk 
from  September  to  June,  which 
brought  in  $4064.01.  Total  feed 
costfor  the  period  was  $1287.00, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $2777.01 
over  feed  cost— enough  to  build 
an  addition  to  my  dairy  bam. 

(Name  on  request) 

^PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  CARRY  SdAiimClH.  FEEDS j 


IT  IS  PROFITABLE  »F  YOU 
RI»  RQSI.E  SHUMAN  J 
KNOWS  HOW  TO  HAKE 
FEEDS  THAT  LEAVE  VS 
, DAIRVMEN  aZ^xPROFIT.J 


JOHN  W. 


5^ 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1842 

SALES  OFFICES:  MILLS: 

LANCASTER,  PA.* CIRCLEVILLE,  O.  LANCASTER.  PA.* YORK,  PA.*CIRCLEVILLE.  O. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

T'eecf 

PARK  &  POLLARD 

LAY  or  BUST  MILKMAID  &  DOUBLEX 
POULTRY  FEEDS  DAIRY  RATIONS 

SOLD  BY  PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubiy  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tills  end,  but  sucj  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Mr.  Sexauer  at  Syracuse 

IN  A  speech  at  Syracuse  two  weeks  ago,  Fred  H. 

Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
said  “farm  buildings  are  falling  down,  land  fer¬ 
tility  has  been  destroyed,  homes  and  furniture  are 
worn  out,  the  health  of  farm  people  is  neglected. 
They  can’t  afford  medical  care.  Farmers  have  no 
Government  agency  to  assure  that  their  interest  (a 
fair  price  for  milk)  is  well  guarded.” 

He  criticized  dealers  for  wishing  to  buy  milk 
cheaper  than  a  similar  product  is  bought  by  a  com¬ 
petitor.  He  insisted  that  “chiseling”  dealers  are 
responsible  for  low  prices  of  milk.  He  denounced 
them  for  breaking  up  the  unity  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  plight  of  dairy  farmers.  He  declared 
himself  determined  to  restore  the  unity  of  dairy 
farmers. 

In  one  breath  he  glorifies  the  success  of  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  and  in  the  next  he  says  it  has 
failed  and  cannot  succeed  unless  every  farmer 
blindly  surrenders  his  inherent  rights  to  his  property 
to  a  dictator.  It  has  suited  Mr.  Sexauer  to  ovei’- 
look  some  milk  history.  Here  are  a  few  items: 

1.— When  Mr.  Sexauer  became  an  officer  of  the 
League,  it  was  a  united  dairy  ox-ganization,  and  it 
was  the  affiliation  of  these  officers  and  milk  dealers 
that  broke  up  that  unity,  and  has  kept  dairymen 
apart  since. 

2. — When  the  destruction  of  that  unity  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  3021,  a  delegation  of  dairymen  appealed  to 
the  officers  to  refrain  from  destroying  the  organi¬ 
zation.  They  were  scorned  for  their  tolerance. 

3.— Several  attempts  were  made  over  a  period  of 
8  or  10  years.  The  same  official  group  defeated  all 
of  them. 

4. — From  the  first  Borden  was  in  an  alliance  with 
the  official  group.  It  was  given  a  secret  rebate,  and 
of  course  would  not  consent  to  a  reorganization  un¬ 
der  co-operative  rules.  It  would  cost  Borden  its 
rebate. 

5. — Mr.  Sexauer  was  not  truthful  when  he  wrote 
producers  that  Borden  paid  the  full  price.  He  was 
not  truthful  when  he  assured  producers  that  he 
protected  them  by  seeing  that  their  milk  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  classes  as  reported.  He  was  not  truth¬ 
ful  when  he  told  the  Attorney  General’s  investiga¬ 
tors  that  the  classified  accounts  were  audited.  He 
was  not  candid  when  he  concealed  that  $6,000,000 
in  his  1937  annual  report  and  later  described  the 
item  as  “allowances  and  returns,”  because  later  he 
was  forced  to  admit  to  the  auditors  that  the  $6,- 
€00,000  were  “rebates.”  Mr.  Sexauer  staged  a  farce 
in  Syracuse.  Why  should  he  chide  chiselers  while 
he  has  paid  rebates  to  Borden  for  18  years,  and  has 
a  record  as  the  most  persistent  and  ruthless  price 
cbiseler  the  market  has  ever  known? 

Mr.  Sexauer  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  dairy¬ 
men  to  again  unite  because  Borden  would  have  no 
use  for  him  and  his  group,  if  the  rebate  was  denied 
them. 

A  year  ago  the  publisher  of  this  paper  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Agency’s  secretary  to  help  organize 
local  groups  of  dairymen  and  connect  them  with  the 
Bargaining  Agency.  The  answer  to  his  request  con¬ 
cluded  with  this  paragraph : 

1. — Break  all  alliances  with  milk  dealers. 

2. — Organize  plant  co-operatives. 

3.— Put  them  and  the  whole  system  in  control  of 
members  by  ballot  vote. 

4. — Give  every  member  access  to  full  information 
that  his  vote  may  be  intelligent,  efficient  and  economic. 

5. — Give  dairymen  full  and  accurate  monthly  ac¬ 
countings  of  their  milk  and  money. 

In  other  words,  give  us  real  farm  co-operation  and 
I  will  support  you  to  the  limit  of  my  ability  and  my 
resources.  John  J.  Dillon. 

There  has  been  no  answer. 


WITH  the  advent  of  power  sprayers  run  by 
tractors,  and  search  lights,  spraying  can  go 
on  night  and  day.  Frequently  troublesome  wind 
goes  down  at  night,  so  that,  the  job  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  as  well  as  free  from  blowing  the  caustic  stuff 
on  the  man  power. 

Another  point  of  value  in  night  spraying  has  been 
brought  out  by  records  at  the  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Sta¬ 
tion.  Apple  leaves  sprayed  with  lime-sulpliur,  at 
different  times  of  day,  gave  very  interesting  results. 
Leaves  sprayed  at  8  A.  M.,  showed  very  little  injury. 
Those  at  31  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.,  showed  considerable 
injury,  while  those  sprayed  at  8  P.  M.,  showed  no 
injury  at  all.  It  was  found  that  concentrations 
which  might  burn  leaves  to  a  crisp  at  noonday, 
cause  only  slight  burning  when  applied  at  night. 

* 

DEAN  Geoi’ge  E.  Adams,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  College,  was  recently  given  a  testimonial 
dinner,  in  honor  of  his  44  years  of  professional  serv¬ 
ice  to  agriculture. 

He  was  the  first  graduate  of  the  college,  in  1S94. 
His  professional  experience  includes  23  years  with 
the  Experiment  Station.  27  years  as  a  professor,  13 
years  as  director  of  the  Extension  Service,  and 
nearly  five  years  as  head  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  For  more  than  11  years,  he  was  State  statis¬ 
tical  agent  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
during  the  World  War  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
food  conservation  program  in  Rhode  Island.  In 
1917,  he  was  named  dean  of  the  college  agricultural 
department,  and  in  1933  Dr.  Bressler  appointed  him 
dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Agron¬ 
omy,  the  American  Bx-eeders’  Association,  the 
Grange  and  Masons,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
In  addition  to  all  of  this  he  is  a  very  friendly  man 
to  meet. 

* 

THE  season  thus  far  has  been  unusual  in  the 
abundance  of  moisture,  not  only  in  one  location 
but  covering  most  of  the  country. 

Last  year  the  conditions  were  directly  opposite 
this,  the  Great  Plains  and  many  of  the  Central 
States  suffering  severely.  Thus  far  these  dry  States, 
according  to  J.  B.  Kincer,  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
had  50  percent  above  a  normal  rainfall. 

After  several  periods  of  drought,  we  often  hear 
prophecies  that  the  condition  will  be  permanent — 
“The  climate  has  changed.”  This  year’s  experience 
thus  far  shows  how  futile  are  such  predictions.  The 
world  may  dry  up  some  time  so  that  it  will  not  be 
habitable,  but  no  one  knows  that  it  will.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  who 
“doeth  all  things  well.” 


Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland 

DR.  ROYAL  S.  Copeland,  senior  Senator  for  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  died 
suddenly  in  his  hotel  apartment  in  Washington  on 
Friday  evening,  June  37.  His  age  was  69  years. 
True  to  his  custom  he  worked  up  to  the  last. 

The  newspapers  of  the  nation  have  fully  told  the 
record  of  Senator  Copeland’s  life,  his  progress  from 
one  public  position  to  another,  and  his  distinguished 
service  in  all  places.  This  story  is  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  nation.  We  speak  of  him  only  as  we 
have  personally  known  him  as  a  man,  as  a  public 
servant  and  as  a  friend. 

Before  he  was  selected  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City,  Dr.  Copeland 
was  a  plain  and  simple,  yet  dignified  and  cultured 
gentleman,  kindly  and  sympathetic.  He  never 
flaunted  his  Christian  piety  but  it  was  a  motivating 
influence  in  his  life,  both  private  and  public. 

In  his  public  duties  he  was  not  controlled  by  po¬ 
litical  expediencies  or  by  considerations  of  personal 
consequences.  It  was  our  privilege  to  converse  with 
him  frequently,  especially  on  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion.  His  concern  was  always  to  find  the  truth,  and 
to  do  his  full  duty  as  a  legislative  servant  of  all  the 
people.  He  put  principle  above  party.  He  was  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  truth  as  he  found  it  and  his  own  eon- 
sieenee  and  not  by  popular  appeal.  Like  all  men 
of  high  character  and  firm  will,  he  created  powerful 
enemies  in  political  circles,  but  outside  the  halls  of 
Congress  he  carried  no  enmity  for  anyone.  It  was 
his  nature  to  be  cordial  and  affable.  He  had  that 
combination  of  mind  and  will  that  denotes  character, 
and  that  calm  and  sympathetic  spirit  that  bespoke 
the  Christian  gentleman. 

The  nation  has  lost  a  useful  man,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  lost  a  helpful  friend. 


*  July  2,  1938 

What  Farmers  Say 

SHOWING  UP  HYPOCRISY 

I  am  inclosing  a  cut-rate  cream  circular  which  Bor¬ 
den’s  are  distributing  to  win  customers  away  from 
other  distributors.  This  cut  price  specfies  “medium 
cream.”  The  fat  content  is  not  specified  and  no  con¬ 
sumer  can  tell  whether  it  would  be  the  “Great  Week- 
End  Bargain”  claimed  for  it  or  not. 

L  however,  am  not  worried  about  this  bit  of  price 
chiseling.  What  disgusts  me  is  the  “holier  than 
thou  attitude  always  assumed  before  the  public  by 
the  Borden-League  outfit,  while  in  practice  they  are 
the  most  systematic  and  persistent  price  chiselers  in 
the  milk  business.  They  chisel  at  both  ends  and  ex- 
pleut  both  producers  and  consumers,  and  then  in  their 
official  organs  and  other  propaganda  tell  the  public 
tbat  certain  wicked  small  dealers  disturb  the  market 
tins  is  their  argument  for  a  milk  dictator.  Their  real 
purpose  is  to  drive  out  all  independent  dealers  and  in- 
then^  pioducers  aiul  create  complete  monopoly  for 

if  cir?,ular  one.of  the  lesser  offenses,  but 

it  helps  show  up  their  hypocrisy.  former  dealer, 

(New  York. 


I  thank  you  for  your  constructive  and  efficient 
analysis  of  the  milk  audit.  Now  we  see  clearly  what 
)'e  long  suspected  dimly.  We  will  recognize  the  tricks 

over  eH),lltD1  /  o/fel  STGaS/  ?nd  sulphur  as  I  look  back 
i  or  the  last  — 0  jears  of  that  kiddie”  co-op.  racket 

I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  50  years  and'  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  stand  you  have  taken  so  many 

times,  proving  your  worth  as  an . 

publication. 

In  3888  wo  sold  milk  direct  to 
with  a  long-handled  dipper.  In 

industries  consisted  of  a  railroad  division,  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  shops,  building  trades,  merchants,  etc., 
our  sales  were  greater  among  the  families  of  the 
merchants  and  engineers,  the  higher  income  group. 

j  is  ’kiddie  co-op.  monopoly  destroys  consumption 
and  that  is  harmful  to  farmers.  When  we  strike  a 
parity  of  reward  between  producer  and  the  “kiddie” 
co-op  distributor,  we  will  find  Democracy  good  for  us 

alV  v  i  *  M.  J.  T. 

JNew  York. 


independent  American 

the  consumers,  dipped 
a  large  village  whose 


I  have  stood  all  the  promises  of  help  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  I  want  to  stand.  We  have  had  several 
attempts  from  the  Government  that  were  all  supposed 
to  be  effective.  What  have  we  had?  Nothing  but  dis¬ 
appointment  plus  a  power-hold  by  the  dealer-co-opera- 
tive  monopoly.  And  that  goes  double  for  the  new 
I  ederal  pact. 

The  sooner  the  Government  forgets  about  the  farmer 
the  sooner  we  will  emerge  from  the  slump.  I  have  read 
reports  that  in  several  counties  hundreds  of  farmers 
have  given  up  soil  conservation  practices.  I  think  this 
is  a  sign  that  farmers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
they  know  better  and  know  more  about  farming  their 
respective  farms  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington. 

Let  us  hope  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  continue  its 
courageous  campaign  and  always  print  its  timely  and 
honest  information  and  suggestions.  a.  n.  m. 

Vernon,  N.  Y. 


I  thank  you  each  issue  for  a  clean,  most  interesting, 
wholesome  and  forward-looking  paper  which  many 
times  financial  strain  has  tempted  me  to  give  up,  but 
which  I  just  cannot.  mrs.  f.  d.  v. 

Lewes,  DeL 


We  wish  you  all  good  luck.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  more 
than  you  claim  for  it.  We  never  overlook  a  single  one 
of  them.  *  j 

New  York. 


This  letter  cannot  well  be  concluded  without  my 
hearty  thanks  for  the  editorials  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
May  7,  entitled  “Sailing  a  la  Roosevelt”  and  “Farmers 
Want  no  Dictator.”  They  appeal  to  the  citizens  who 
abhor  the  idea  of  being  “rubber  stamps.”  p.  f. 

New  York. 


The  sincerity  of  The  R  N.-Y.  and  its  interest  on 
behalf  of  all  farmers,  and  dairy  farmers  in  particular, 
is  a  real  pleasure.  I  am  merely  writing  this  letter  in 
recognition  of  your  interest  and  hope  you  will  succeed 
in  your  fight.  m.  h.  smith. 

Newfield,  Me. 


Brevities 

How  the  corn  in  the  garden  does  like  “The  man  with 
the  hoe.” 

“The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth :  but  the 
word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever.” 

Never  allow  cattle  access  to  freshly  painted  build¬ 
ings  or  discarded  paint  brushes.  They  will  lick  them 
with  possible  fatal  results. 

The  Argentine  corn  crop  is  reported  at  379,000,000 
bushels — only  half  as  large  as  the  previous  one  and 
the  smallest'  in  35  years.  Drought  is  the  cause. 

Wholesale  price  on  block  tin  at  New  York  re¬ 
cently  was  3814c  per  pound.  The  quantity  on  ships 
bound  for  this  country  now  is  reported  at  6,866  tons. 

Out  the  hay  early  enough.  The  animals  like  it  bet¬ 
ter  and  we  now  know  that  it  has  more  nutritive  qual¬ 
ity.  The  livestock  knew  this  long  before  we  realized  it. 

Overcooking  some  vegetables,  such  as  onions,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  cabbage  may  injure  their  flavor.  They  are 
better  cooked  in  a  steamer  or  a  colander  set  over  hot 
water. 

These  are  “picnic”  days.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay 
aside  the  conventionalities  of  home  for  a  day  and  eat 
out  of  doors  with  all  Nature  for  company.  Even  a 
few  ants  and  yellow  jackets  merely  liven  up  a  picnic. 

At  (he  recent  4-II  camp  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
boys  and  girls  received  considerable  advice.  One  of 
the  best  was  this  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt :  “Always  be 
ready  to  give  what  you  have  learned  to  your  com¬ 
munity.” 

Where  an  increased  crop  of  rowen,  or  second-crop 
hay  is  desired,  a  dressing  of  high-grade  fertilizer  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  first  cutting  is  useful.  It  may  well 
be  200  pounds  of  superphosphate,  50  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  100  pounds  of  soluble  nitrate,  or  their 
equivalents  in  a  commercial  mixture. 
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The  Men,  the  System,  the  Record 

TH W  only  way  dealers  can  set  a  legitimate  title 
to  a  can  off  milk  produced  by  a  farmer  is 
through  the  farmer’s  personal  consent.  That  is  the 
reason  dealers  and  their  allies  are  making  such 
strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  farmer  to  transfer 
his  rights  in  the  ownership  of  his  product  to  them 
through  a  Federal  and  State  contract  which  no  one 
fully  understands.  But  the  essence  of  it  is  that  the 
farmer  consents  to  give  up  his  title  to  his  property 
without  any  provision  to  guarantee  him  a  full  com¬ 
pensation  for  it.  The  farmer  is  asked  to  put  his 
trust  fully,  completely  and  irrevocably  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  any 
unfair  loss  they  cause  the  milk  producer. 

Are  the  proponents  of  the  Bargaining  Agency  and 
of  the  Federal  and  State  agreements  worthy  of 
such  a  trust? 

Let  us  see  who  they  are  and  what  is  their  rec¬ 
ord  and  their  system. 

The  dealers  are  principally  the  Borden  Company, 
Sheffield  Farms  Company  and  a  group  of  officials 
doing  a  dealer  business  in  the  name  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League,  and  its  subsidiaries  by  virtue  of  a 
trust  already  granted  them. 

To  sum  up  their  record  briefly,  these  three  dealer 
corporations  have  formed  some  kind  of  an  alliance 
under  which  they  operate  a  system  which  they  have 
created  and  which  gives  them  power  to  fix  the  price 
they  pay  farmers  for  milk  and  also  to  fix  the  price 
consumers  pay  them.  No  one  disputes  that  they  pay 
farmers  a  beggarly  price. 

Borden  and  Sheffield  pay  their  executives  princely 
salaries  and  earn  large  profits  besides.  The  League- 
official-dealers  operate  with  farmers’  capital,  pay 
farmers  less  for  their  milk  than  the  other  dealers 
and  earn  no  dividends.  They  were  granted  a  trust 
of  farmers’  milk  and  money  by  their  definite  prom¬ 
ise  to  fight  the  dealers  until  farmers  received  cost 
of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit  for  their  milk. 
They  violated  that  pledge  when  they  became  a  party 
to  a  dealers’  combination. 

The  system  is  distinctly  a  dealers’  system.  It  is 
merely  the  development  of  the  system  adopted  by 
the  dealers  in  1S82,  and  twice  nullified  by  Attorney 
Generals  of  the  State  as  unlawful  and  fraudulent. 

The  system  includes  a  control  of  practically  all 
county  receiving  plants,  many  city  plants  and  im¬ 
plements  of  distribution. 

The  combination's  great  obstacle  is  the  inherent 
right  of  the  farmer  to  the  ownership  and  control 
over  his  own  product.  The  system  includes  a  series  of 
laws  invading  farmer’s  rights  and  interests  and 
imposing  hardships  upon  producers  in  the  following 
particulars : 

They  deny  the  farmer  the  right  to  sell  the  milk 
he  produces  direct  to  consumers.  When  selling  milk 
to  one  plant,  a  law  denies  him  the  right  to  change 
to  another  plant.  A  buyer  may  reject  a  farmer’s 
milk  and  yet  enjoin  him  from  selling  to  another 
dealer,  as  well  as  enjoin  the  other  dealer  from  re¬ 
ceiving  it.  The  dealer  may  provoke  the  farmer  to  an 
alleged  breach  of  contract  and  impose  a  penalty  by 
refusal  to  pay  for  milk  previously  delivered  and 
used.  Millions  of  pounds  of  milk  have  never  been 
paid  for  under  this  practice.  The  volume  of  it  is 
constantly  increasing.  If  a  farmer  goes  to  the  court 
for  justice,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  his  own  legal  ex¬ 
penses  all  the  way  up  to  the  highest  court.  In  some 
instances,  the  law  requires  him  to  also  pay  the 
dealer’s  legal  expense  in  a  suit  against  him,  and 
in  all  cases,  pay  a  part  of  the  legal  expense.  He  is 
required  to  consign  his  milk  on  the  classified  plan 
and  allow  dealers  to  fix  the  price  of  it  and  to  take 
what  they  want  out  of  it  for  expenses  and  capital 
use.  lie  is  barred  from  demanding  an  accounting. 
If  he  complains  publicly  or  privately,  his  fat  test 
may  be  low  or  his  bacteria  high.  When  the  “Big 
3"  proposed  that  the  patrons  of  their  plants  indorse 
the  Rogers- Allen  Bill  in  1937,  a  caution  went  around 
that  those  who  opposed  it  would  be  subject  to 
reprisal. 

Profits  are  high  in  November  when  milk  is  scarce, 
so  the  farmer  is  promised  a  bonus  if  he  buys  more 
feed  and  increases  his  production  for  that  month, 
but  the  money  to  pay  the  bonus  is  taken  out  of  the 
returns  for  the  previous  month  of  June. 

This  system  has  been  created  by  aid  of  political 
and  bureaucratic  influence,  by  inspired  laws,  by  mis¬ 
representation  and  deceit,  by  “slush”  funds  and  by 
the  breach  of  trust  and  perfidy  of  farm  leaders  per¬ 
sonally  pledged  to  protect  the  interests  of  farmers 
whom  they  now  help  exploit. 

These  are  the  men,  this  is  the  system  and  such 
is  the  record.  What  is  in  it  all  to  induce  dairy 
farmers  to  give  them  more  power? 

The  various  corporations  and  combinations  failed 
for  forty  odd  years  to  create  a  monopoly  of  these 


proportions.  Alone  with  farmers  on  their  guard, 
they  never  fully  succeeded.  It  was  not  until  they 
were  aide  to  make  allies  of  farm  leaders  that  they 
dared  encroach  to  this  extent  on  the  farm  domain. 

But  the  lure  of  power  and  the  greed  of  avarice 
is  not  yet  satiated.  The  inherent  right  of  farmers  in 
the  ownership  of  the  wealth  they  produce  is  yet 
basic  law,  and  this  law  may  l>e  invoked  at  any  time 
by  farmers.  This  obstacle  may  appear  at  any  time. 
It  is  ever  a  menace. 

Hence  if  farmers  could  be  induced  to  consent  to 
a  waiver  of  this  inherent  right  in  a  complicated 
Federal  and  State  contract,  the  system  could  be  per¬ 
fected  and  the  monopoly  made  so  secure  in  the 
meshes  of  Federal  and  State  laws  that  farmers 
henceforth  would  be  powerless  to  correct  it  or 
change  it.  Under  the  freedom  of  contract  they  would 
have  surrendered  the  one  last  power  to  protect 
themselves. 

This  is  the  one  most  sacred  economic  right  left  to 
New  York  dairy  farmers.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
they  would  give  it  up.  Its  retention  is  the  one  hope 
for  themselves.  To  surrender  it  would  be  a  wrong  to 
their  children  and  an  injustice  to  future  genera¬ 
tions. 


An  Awful  Indictment 

[The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  a  bunch  of 
recent  letters,  all  of  the  same  trend. — Eds.] 

“Don’t  print  my  name  as  I  have  a  brother  who 
retains  his  membership  in  the  Dairymen’s  League 
owing  to  lack  of  any  other  market  and  I  do  not  wish 
oppression  measures  applied  to  him.  Careless  read¬ 
ers  might  blame  him,  and  the  result  might  be — but- 
terfat  down,  bacteria  up.” 

“All  the  milk  plants  in  this  .region  have  been 
closed.  My  milk  is  carted  18  miles  to  a  League 
plant.  We  used  to  have  three  plants  we  could  reach 
with  a  wagon.  The  League  people  got  control  and 
closed  them.  If  another  dealer  would  build  a  plant 
here  it  would  get  practically  all  the  milk  and  ulti¬ 
mately  400  or  500  cans.  The  closing  of  our  old 
plants  has  been  a  great  loss  to  this  community.” 

“During  the  strike  I  had  to  keep  my  milk  home 
two  weeks.  Then  I  found  a  place  and  when  the 
strike  was  over  I  was  getting  so  much  more  than  the 
Dairymen's  League  paid,  I  kept  on  shipping  there. 
Now  they  refuse  to  pay  me  for  my  last  month's  bill, 
and  also  refuse  to  pay  a  certificate.  I  need  the 
money.  Can  you  collect  for  me?” 

“I  hope  that  plan  for  Federal  control  of  our  milk 
will  fail.  We  are  bad  enough  now,  but  if  the  big 
dealers  working  for  it  get  full  control  it  is  sure 
to  be  worse.  They  do  not  want  it  to  help  us  but  to 
help  themselves.  As  we  are  yet  members  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  it  would  not  be  safe  for  us  to 
oppose  the  Federal  agreement,  but  we  hope  to  get 
out  soon  and  hope  you  will  succeed.” 

These  comments  reveal  dairy  conditions  and  ex¬ 
press  farm  sentiment  better  than  any  words  of  ours. 
No  lawyer  ever  wrote  a  more  incriminating  indict¬ 
ment  of  wrong  doers  in  the  disguise  of  friends.  This 
state  of  affairs  in  the  largest  agricultural  industry 
of  the  State  is  a  scandal  to  society.  It  must  be 
corrected,  but  to  give  increased  powers  to  the  group 
that  has  brought  us  to  this  pass  would  be  suicidal. 
These  are  not  free  men.  Make  conditions  apply  to 
all  and  New  York  milk  producers  will  be  reduced  to 
the  position  of  the  “villainy”  of  the  Federal  system — - 
slaves. 

New  Land  Bank  Legislation 

FOR  the  second  consecutive  year  Congress  has 
overridden  a  Presidential  veto  on  legislation 
continuing  emergency  interest  rates  on  Federal  Land 
Bank  and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans. 

For  three  years  now,  interest  on  Land  Bank  loans 
made  through  national  farm  loan  associations  has 
been  3*4  percent  per  annum.  This  new  legislation 
extends  still  further  this  3%  percent  rate  until 
June  30,  1940,  not  only  for  all  outstanding  loans 
but  also  to  any  new  loans  negotiated  up  to  June  30, 
1940.  Interest  on  loans  made  direct  by  the  Land 
Bank  is  fixed  at  4  percent  for  the  next  two  years, 
!/•_<  of  1  percent  higher  than  that  applicable  to  loans 
endorsed  by  the  national  farm  loan  associations. 

Similarly,  interest  on  Land  Bank  Commissioner 
loans  will  be  continued  at  4  percent  until  June  30, 
1940. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  two-year  period  the 
regular  rate  of  interest  will  be  resumed :  4  percent 
on  Land  Bank  loans  made  through  associations,  4% 
percent  on  Land  Bank  loans  made  direct  by  the 
bank,  and  5  percent  on  Commissioner  loans. 


Too  Many  Irons  in  the  Fire 

I  bought  my  seed  oats  of  the  Grange  League  Federa¬ 
tion  this  Spring  which  they  had  advertised  as  tested 
for  smut  and  tagged  92-percent  germination.  I  got 
only^  about  half  stand.  I  sent  a  sample  of  the  seed 
to  New  Brunswick  and  the  report  came  back  “38-per¬ 
cent  germination,  very  weak.” 

Some  of  my  neighbors  harrowed  theirs  out  and  sowed 
different  seed. 

They  charged  us  $1  per  bushel  for  these  seed  oats. 
\vhat  would  you  suggest  to  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind? 
New  Jersey.  E.  c.  l. 

OT  R  suggestion  is  to  write  the  concern,  stating 
the  facts,  and  make  a  demand  for  damages, 
keeping  a  copy  of  all  correspondence.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  cases  we  think  the  farmers’  tendency  to  settle 
for  less  than  the  actual  damage  to  avoid  a  lawsuit 
is  wise,  but  when  a  supply  house  repeats  such  expe¬ 
riences  it  gives  the  suspicion  of  taking  chances  at 
the  expense  of  the  growers ;  and  when  the  damage 
is  substantiated,  the  concern  attempts  to  jolly  or 
jockey  the  farmer  out  of  a  fair  settlement.  In  such 
cases  the  producer  is  more  than  justified  in  insist¬ 
ing  on  a  full,  fair  settlement.  If  refused,  the  court 
is  a  pretty  sure  way  to  get  justice  and  show  that 
farmers  will  not  always  stand  for  imposition. 

There  are  many  high-class  seed  houses  in  this 
country.  They  have  filled  orders  year  after  year 
to  our  knowledge  for  a  half  century  without  a  single 
complaint  reaching  us. 

The  G.  L.  F.  is  frequently  heard  making  claims 
of  superior  virtues  for  itself.  It  assumes  an  air  of 
setting  examples  and  price  standards  for  houses  that 
specialize  in  their  line  but  they  too  frequently  fail 
to  maintain  the  standards  in  the  government  tests. 
They  may  be  getting  “too  many  irons  in  the  fire.” 


A  Farmer  Analyzes  Equalization 

If  it  is  right  to  force  one  farmer  who  receives  .$1.75 
per  cwt.  for  his  milk  to  help  make  up  the  loss  of  an¬ 
other  producer  who  is  getting  only  $1.43,  then  I  believe 
it  would  also  be  fair  and  just  for  the  person  who 
labors  for  a  weekly  wage  of  $25  to  divide  or  equalize 
his  pay  with  another  person  who  works  for  less. 

Competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  This  is  a  condition 
that  is  worth-while  both  for  producer  and  consumer. 
The  farmer  who  sprays  his  orchard  has  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  fruit-grower  who  neglects  it.  The  farmer 
on  a  hillside  farm  cannot  compete  with  another  living 
on  and  working  a  rich  valley  farm.  A  person  who  has 
a  better  market  for  eggs  should  not  be  compelled  to 
blend  or  divide  his  profit  with  the  one  who  sells  for 
less.  So  be  it  with  milk  or  other  farm  crops. 

Time  and  time  again,  action  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  proven  that  our  eastern  markets  are  con¬ 
sidered  not  as  State  possessions  but  as  dumping  places 
for  all  articles,  including  milk,  that  are  not  sold  else¬ 
where.  Do  not  let  the  present  persuasion  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  management  to  let  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  equalize  the  price  for  all  producers  fool  any¬ 
one  because  it  simply  means  the  giving  away  of  your 
birthright  and  the  joining  up  with  another  one  of  their 
abortive  schemes,  like  the  Rogers- Allen  Bargaining 
Agency,  so  as  to  help  pay  their  losses.  Hang  on  to  the 
right  to  name  the  price  of  any  article  produced  by 
honest  labor  and  fight  with  all  that  is  in  you  to  defeat 
this  unholy  scheme  sponsored  by  milk  distributors. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  j.  \y. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

June  11:  We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  former 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  observed  at  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  at  Albany,  recently,  that  Columbia 
County  (and  several  other  counties  of  the  State)  was 
“an  unnecessary  unit(s)  which  should  be  combined  with 
other  counties.”  We  are  told  he  thinks  the  only  reason 
for  its  existence  “is  the  cement  plant  down  there.” 
However,  the  former  Governor  has  now  been  reminded 
by  Columbia  County's  champion,  Major  Albert  S.  Cal- 
lan,  that  back  in  1821  they  tried  to  put  Columbia 
County  out  of  existence.  At  that  1821  Constitutional 
Convention,  Martin  Van  Buren,  living  at  his  home  in 
Lindenwald,  Kinderhook,  was  a  delegate  from  Otsego 
County  instead  of  from  his  own  county  of  Columbia. 
Elisha  Williams,  a  Federalist,  was  the  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty  delegate.  It  is  recorded  that  he  said  of  Columbia 
County :  "She  will  do  her  duty,  sir,  place  her  where 
you  will.  Unless  you  attach  her  to  Massachusetts,  she 
will  be  an  aid  to  her  friends  and  a  terror  to  her 
enemies.”  That  stands  today. 

Farmers  are  cultivating  corn  and  getting  ready  to 
harvest  their  hay  crop.  Potatoes  are  planted  during 
full  moon  in  June  by  some.  On  some  farms  corn  cul¬ 
tivation  is  completed  and  corn  looks  well.  Oats  are 
looking  good  and  kitchen  gardens  extra  well.  Potatoes 
planted  in  March  already  blossomed.  In  one  kitchen 
garden,  green  peas,  asparagus,  early  carrots,  swiss 
chard,  lettuce,  raidshes,  green  onions,  parsley,  rhubarb 
and  horseradish  are  already  in  use.  E.  a.  h. 

New  York. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  price  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 


of  May,  are  as  follows:  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn . $1.46  $0,031 

Crowley  Milk  Company  .  1.42  .0302 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op .  1.40  .02978 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.40  .02978 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.005  .0213S 
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SAY  IT 

WITH  EGGS 

Our  hens— ‘thousands  of  them— at  Larro 
Research  Farm  have  “said  it  with  eggs”  for 
many  years.  Of  all  the  many  laying  mash 
formulas  we  have  tested,  their  choice  is  the 
one  you  know  as  Larro  Egg  Mash.  They 
have  approved  it  by  their  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction — and  also  by  their  health,  short 
molts,  the  hatchability  of  their  eggs  and 
the  quality  of  their  young  stock.  No  other 
ration  of  all  those  tested  at  Larro  Research 
Farm  has  proved  as  economical  from  every 
standpoint  as  this.  And  thousands  of 
poultrymen  are  getting  similar  results. 
Their  hens,  too,  are  saying  it  with  eggs. 

We  believe  you  too  will  find  Larro  Egg 
Mash  an  exceptionally  good  feed  for  your 
flock— clean,  wholesome,  uniform  in  quality, 
and  a  dependable  profit  producer. 

Have  your  Larro  dealer  send  you  a  supply 
now.  Feed  it  to  all  layers  and  breeders— 
and  also  to  pullets  after  the  12th  week  to 
oomplete  their  growth  and  development. 


Larrowe  Milling  Company 

(Trade  Name) 


Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Write  for  free  copy  of 
POULTRY  MANAGEMENT 

<100  page  illustrated  booklet) 
Larrowe  Milling  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  (Dept.  G) 

Send  me  “Poultry  Management”  and 
information  about  your 

□  Turkey  Feeds  □  Calf  Builder 

□  Dairy  Feed  □  Pig  Builder 

Name _ 


Address 


Town_ 


.State 


July  2,  19.38 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


We  Bought  A  Cow 


It  is  always  safer  and  gen¬ 
erally  more  satisfactory  to  raise 
needed  replacements  or  addi¬ 
tions  instead  of  purchasing 
them.  However,  due  to  various 
conditions,  such  as  immediate 
volume  production  require¬ 
ments,  it  may  not  be  practical  to  adhere 
strictly  to  a  breeding  program  for  herd 
increases. 

Breeding  cattle  is  a  long-time  proposi¬ 
tion,  the  first  primary  principle  of  which 
involves  a  rigid  health  program.  If 
Bang's  disease  and  other  ailments  exist 
in  the  herd  it  is  not  possible  to  follow 
a  continuous  constructive  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  through  to  its  conclusion.  This 
obviously  important  consideration  is  all 
too  frequently  neglected  or  disregarded, 
with  inevitable  serious  losses  and  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  breeding  progress.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  the  part  of  wisdom  or  economy  to 
embark  on  a  breeding  purchasing  pro¬ 
gram  with  price  per  head  constituting  the 
principal  basis  for  selection.  One  in¬ 
dividual  may  prove  expensive  at  $100, 
and  another  be  exceptionally  well  bought 
at  $300  or  more.  Basic  considerations 
which  should  influence  the  selective  pur¬ 
chase  of  dairy  cattle  are  health,  produc¬ 
tion,  type,  conformation,  blood-lines  and 
breeding,  age,  and  the  general  conditions 
of  feed,  housing  and  care  under  which  the 
herd  has  been  maintained. 

Health  Requirements 

In  all  matters  relative  to  prospective 
purchases  it  is  important  to  definitely  de¬ 
cide  on  certain  mutually  agreed  health 
requirements.  Failure  to  do  this  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  later  disagree¬ 
ments  and  dissatisfaction.  To  avoid 
later  unpleasant  possibilities  and  misun¬ 
derstandings  the  seller  should  insist  that 
the  purchaser  have  a  veterinarian  con¬ 
duct  such  tests  as  may  be  desired,  and 
that  statements  signed  by  the  veterina¬ 
rian  relative  to  each  test  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  prospective  purchaser. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  relative  to 
testing  for  Bang’s  disease,  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  may  have  a  blood  test  negative  in  all 
dilutions,  and  react  on  retest  completely 
or  partially  positive  in  one  or  all  dilu¬ 
tions.  If  the  unit  is  completely  clean 
where  replacements  are  being  introduced, 
this  later  reaction  mentioned  is  more  li¬ 
able  to  occur  with  individuals  which  are 
from  herds  that  test  only  on  demand  for 
animals  offered  for  sale.  If  the  purchas¬ 
ing  unit  is  untested  and  possibly  not 
clean  then  any  animal  introduced  may 
later  react  if  exposed.  If  the  animal  comes 
from  a  herd  free  from  contagious  abor¬ 
tion  for  several  years  she  may  be  more 
susceptible  than  some  individuals  from 
untested  herds. 

With  all  of  these  various  possible  later 
complications  involved  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  precaution,  equally  protec¬ 
tive  to  buyer  and  seller,  to  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  written  understanding  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  immediate  and  future  health 


status  of  the  individuals  sold.  Many  mis¬ 
understandings  and  later  lawsuits  can 
thus  be  avoided  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  parties  concerned.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  seller  may  be  unwilling  to  agree 
to  a  health  certificate  plan  for  any  ex¬ 
aminations  desired  should  indicate  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  that  it  might  be 
more  satisfactory  and  safer  to  consider 
other  herds  before  buying. 

It  is  seldom  satisfactory  in  commercial 
practice  for  the  seller  to  assume  any  re- 


By  R.  W.  Duck 

sponsibility  or  liability  relative  to  health 
hazards  once  the  animal  leaves  the  im¬ 
mediate  premises  and  ownership.  It  is 
much  more  satisfactory  for  all  concerned 
that  such  health  examinations  and  tests 
as  are  mutually  agreed  on  be  substan¬ 
tiated  by  proper  veterinary  certificate. 
The  veterinarian  should  preferably  be  se¬ 
lected  by  the  purchaser.  The  purchase 
should  not  be  consummated  until  after 
delivery  of  the  veterinary  certificate ;  the 


matter  of  payment  for  the  veterinarian’s 
fee  in  the  case  of  rejection  or  acceptance 
should  be  mutually  agreed  on  before  hav¬ 
ing  such  tests  made.  After  delivery  of 
the  veterinary  certificates  the  health  haz¬ 
ards  of  the  cattle  should  be  entirely  the 
risk  of  their  new  owner ;  if  the  cattle  are 
accepted  on  the  health  basis  of  the  tests 
no  further  responsibility  of  the  seller 
should  be  involved.  The  purchaser  should 
have  the  veterinarian  conduct  tests  and 
■sign  statements  relative  to  the  animal’s 
condition  for  bovine  tuberculosis,  Bang's 
disease,  mastitis  and  general  udder  con¬ 
dition,  breeding  condition  and  health  of 
the  genitals,  pregnancy  if  so  sold,  and 
general  health. 

Type  and  Production 

It  is  possible  to  have  excellent  produc¬ 
tion  from  an  individual  showing  poor 
dairy  or  breed  type,  but  the  reverse  is 
not  true.  Correct  breed  and  dairy  type 
are  inevitably  correlated  with  good  pro¬ 
duction,  otherwise  it  proves  at  the  pail 


its  inferiority  of  form  as  demonstrated 
by  function.  Conversely  it  may  be  argued 
that  high  production  demonstrates  it  car¬ 
ries  superiority  of  type,  because  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  desired  production  must 
also  have  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
form  to  produce  satisfactorily. 

While  it  is  true  any  superior  produc¬ 
ing  female  must  necessarily  have  the  size, 
capacity  and  form  to  consume  and  eco¬ 
nomically  utilize  large  quantities  of  feed, 
she  may  also  be  decidedly  lacking  in  qual¬ 


ity,  symmetry  and  desired  nor¬ 
mal  body  contour.  A  cow  may 
a  wonderful  mammary 
development,  exceptional  heart 
girth,  good  size  and  feeding  ca¬ 
pacity,  which  permit  good  pro¬ 
duction,  yet  she  may  be  open 
and  heavy  in  the  shoulder,  short  in  the 
neck,  low  in  the  back,  sloping  at  the 
rump,  high  at  the  tail  head,  or  have 
legs  which  are  crooked,  too  short  or  too 
long.  All  or  any  of  these  and  other 
possible  defects  of  form,  while  they  con¬ 
stitute  no  necessary  detriment  to  produc¬ 
tion,  do  react  unfavorably  on  price  and 
desirability  of  the  animal  in  the  breeding 
herd.  Whether  it  be  foolish  or  not,  pride 
of  possession  does  have  an  important 


commercial  value,  and  beauty,  symmetry, 
quality  and  uniformity  are  the  four  hand 
maidens  required  properly  to  dress  pro¬ 
duction  in  order  to  make  an  animal  sell 
for  top  prices  within  its  breed,  grade 
or  class. 

An.  individual  with  high  production 
but  inferior  form  is  of  breeding  value 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  she  may 
transmit  her  production  to  her  progeny 
in  ratio  to  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  she  also  transmits  her  undesirable 
physical  characteristics.  It  is  therefore 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  consider  these  va¬ 
rious  factors  and  try  and  balance  them 
against  prevailing  prices  in  selecting  fe¬ 
males  for  the  breeding  herd  or  for  milk 
replacements.  To  purchase  perfection  of 
form,  plus  production  peaks,  often  in¬ 
volves  the  outlay  of  considerable  capital, 
usually  beyond  the  means  of  the  average 
dairyman.  To  attain  and  maintain  uni¬ 
form  desired  type  and  production,  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  method 
is  by  using  the  best  foundation  females 
one  can  afford,  selective  culling  and  con¬ 
tinuously  using  sires  of  proven  blood¬ 
lines  and  merit,  and  adhering  to  the 
chosen  strain.  If  production '  is  given 
precedence  over  form  in  the  female  herd, 
then  special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  selecting  a  herd  sire  who  will  correct 
the  existing  faults  of  form  without  low¬ 
ering  production.  On  this  basis  a  bull 
is  more  than  half  the  herd,  because  he  is 
the  sire  of  all  the  next  female  genera¬ 
tion,  and  as  such  makes  or  mars  the  en¬ 
tire  breeding  program  and  progress. 

Registration  and  Papers 

The  most  common  comeback  involved 
in  the  purchase  of  purebreds  is  the  fail¬ 
ure  or  neglect  of  the  seller  to  deliver 
necessary  papers  involving  transfer,  regis¬ 
tration  and  breeding  and  birth  certificates. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  and  speci¬ 
fically  stipulated  by  the  buyer  that  pure¬ 
bred  animals  are  being  bought  with  the 
definite  understanding  all  necessary  pa¬ 
pers  are  to  be  properly  filled  out,  signed 
and  delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  time 
of  delivery  and  payment  for  the  cattle. 
Ihe  purchaser  can  then  and  there  place 
them  in  an  envelope  enclosing  the  neces¬ 
sary  fees,  which  are  usually  paid  by  the 
seller,  and  forward  them  to  the  national 
association.  Mistakes  and  errors  may  be 
made,  but  the  purchaser  should  check  the 
drawings  and  certificates  against  the  ani¬ 
mals,  verify  any  doubtful  points  and 
clear  them  up  before,  not  after,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  cattle.  A  great  deal  of  grief 
and  hard  feeling,  sometimes  resulting  in 
expensive  lawsuits,  can  be  avoided  and 
prevented  by  this  simple  business-like 
method  of  procedure. 

If  the  papers  are  not  completely  in 
order  and  delivered  as  suggested,  a  very 
satisfactory  method  is  to  pay  half  the 


Saugerties  May  Flower  89085,  oivned  by  J.  O.  Winston  and  Son .  Saugerties.  N.  Y. 
Picture  taken  when  she  was  dry  at  nineteen  years  of  age.  She  is  the  dam  of 
fourteen  calves,  and  has  an  A.  R.  record  of  13,901.3  pounds  of  milk  763.17  pounds 
of  fat,  Class  D.  Her  sire  is  Ultra  May  King  27600,  with  46  A.  R.  daughters,  and 
her  dam  is  May  Violet  56563,  with  10,627.1  pounds  milk,  617.04  pounds  fat,  Class  F. 


This  Brown  Swiss  cow.  Florence  Fern  of  Walhalla,  has  an  outstanding  production 
and  show  record  as  a  three  and  four-year-old.  She  was  seven  years  old  when  pho¬ 
tographed;  oivned  by  Mrs.  J.  Zoller,  Walhalla  Farms ;  II.  C.  Magnussen,  manager. 
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purchase  price  and  the  balance  deposited 
with  a  third  party  to  be  released  when 
the  papers  have  been  delivered  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  buyer.  A  local  bank  will 
serve  as  a  disinterested  third  party.  Such 
a  procedure  in  no  way  reflects  on  the  hon¬ 
esty  or  integrity  of  the  seller,  it  is  mere¬ 
ly  part  of  an  ordinary  business  transac¬ 
tion.  No  one  would  think  of  purchasing 
a  car  if  delivery  of  necessary  papers  and 
transfer  were  not  in  order  and  delivered 
at  time  of  payment.  The  increased  value 
and  price  of  purebreds  makes  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  papers  be  delivered  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  such  increases.  One  advantage 
of  purchasing  through  a  reliable  live¬ 
stock  sales  agency  is  that  such  firms  are 
responsible  for  delivery  of  all  papers  and 
health  certificates  mutually  agreed  on.  In 
such  cases  it  is  customary  for  the  buyer 
to  pay  the  purchasing  agent,  who  in  turn 
pays  the  seller  after  delivery  of  the  cattle 
and  all  papers.  The  agent  also  guaran¬ 
tees  payment  to  the  seller  on  receipt  of 
and  papers  and  delivery  of  the  cattle ;  in 
the  case  of  a  misunderstanding  it  is  the 
obligation  of  the  agent  to  correct  same 
and  satisfactorily  settle  the  disagreement. 

Breeding  and  Brood-lines 

-Every  breed  has  certain  blood-lines 
which  have  repeatedly  proven  by  per¬ 
formance  at  the  pail  and  in  the  show 


tive  requirement,  purchase  of  heifer 
calves  is  usually  the  least  expensive  and 
generally  most  satisfactory  method  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  herd  or  making  replacements. 
Once  a  herd  is  so  established  and  free 
from  disease  older  females  should  not  be 
introduced  because  of  the  possibility  of 
their  introducing  infectious  disease  into 
a  healthy  herd. 

When  purchases  of  mature  or  produc¬ 
ing  females  are  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  program,  tests  should  always  be 
made  as  previously  mentioned.  They 
should  then  be  kept  completely  segregated 
and  retests  made  in  60  days  and,  to  be 
still  more  safe,  kept  segregated  and  re¬ 
tested  again  in  another  60  days.  While 
yearlings  and  two-year  olds  constitute  a 
somewhat  more  reliable  basis,  due  to  de¬ 
velopment,  than  calves,  they  also  carry  a 
greater  disease  hazard,  and  their  possible 
production  is  still  problematical.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  their  full  and  half  sisters  on 
both  sides  of  the  pedigree  is  more  sig¬ 
nificant  and  important  relative  to  their 
later  production  possibilities  than  the  sin¬ 
gle  record  or  records  of  their  dam.  Heif¬ 
ers  have  their  life-time  production  still 
ahead  of  them  and  have  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped  infective  udder  conditions ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  advisable  carefully  to  examine 
all  quarters  as  well  as  attachment  and 
quality  of  the  udder.  Sometimes  calves 


Foremost  Lucky  Girl,  top  animal  at  recent  Emmadine  Sale,  price  $1,700.  Left 
to  right— J.  C.  Penney,  owner ;  W.  K.  H  cpburn,  Mr.  Miller  of  Bethany  Home¬ 
stead  Farms,  the  buyer,  and  Corey  Gerry. 


ring  the  superiority  of  its  individual 
family  membership.  Frequently  individual 
prices  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  blood 
percentages  of  the  chosen  family  or  tribe. 
Sale  prices  so  reflected  may  be  and 
sometimes  are  unjustly  and  improperly 
commercialized,  to  the  ultimate  great  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  blood-line  in  general  and 
the  family  in  particular.  Fortunate  is  the 
breed  which  has  not  so  suffered  from 
family  fanfare  or  blood-line  booms. 

Whenever  prices  rise  much  above  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  the  frequent  tendency  is  to 
save  and  record  every  animal  from  such 
popular  parentage  regardless  of  indi¬ 
vidual  merit.  For  continued  superiority 
it  is  imperative  that  culling  be  continued 
with  increased  rather  than  decreased 
ruthlessness.  If  this  is  not  done  the  pro¬ 
gram  soon  goes  down  to  inevitable  defeat 
and  doom,  carrying  with  it  not  only  its 
enthusiastic  sponsors  but  unfortunately 
many  who  boarded  the  booming  blood¬ 
line  bandwagon  at  its  wavecrest  of  popu¬ 
lar  hysteria. 

The  safest  guide  is  to  purchase  pure¬ 
bred  livestock  on  the  same  sound  basis 
as  when  purchasing  grades.  But  only 
good  individuals  which  are  intrinsically 
worth  their  purchase  price  in  actual 
utility  and,  within  reasonable  limits, 
their  possible  breeding  potentialities.  If 
the  records  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
demonstrated  transmitting  possibilities, 
give  them  a  value  over  and  above  their 
possible  production  returns,  then  it  re¬ 
mains  for  the  prospective  purchaser  to 
weigh  these  in  the  balance  and  decide 
this  intangible  factor,  which  is  necessari¬ 
ly  always  somewhat  speculative. 

Age  Influences 

While  heifer  calves  have  some  decided 
health  advantages  over  older  females  it 
is  still  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  them 
Segregated  for  at  least  60  days  before 
admitting  them  after  proper  tests  with 
the  rest  of  the  herd.  Their  purchase, 
however,  is  somewhat  more  speculative 
than  that  of  females  of  proven  produc¬ 
tion  and  transmitting  ability.  Unless 
immediate  milk  production  is  an  impera- 

In  considering  production  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  the  making  of  all 
records  must  be  considered.  Daughter- 
dam  comparisons  are  of  little  value  or 
significance  if  they  are  not  compared  on 
a  comparable  or  converted  basis  for  age 
and  feeding  and  handling  conditions. 


will  suck  each  other  and  cause  one  or 
more  quarters  to  atrophy.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  will  usually  not  develop  normally, 
and  will  seldom  secrete  as  it  should ;  more 
often  it  will  remain  as  a  blind  quarter. 


ABERPEEN-ANGUS  ,T~| 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  A  herd  een  -  An  pus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON.  MD. 

SHEEP 

FOR  SALE— 500  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes 

1,  2  and  3  years  old.  Also  4  Registered  Dorset  Rams. 

LIME  RIDGE  FARM  -  POUGHQUAG,  N.  Y. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRES— 40 yearling  rams  and  30  yearling 
11  ewes  with  size,  type  and  quality.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guar.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi.  N.  Y. 

8  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES,  not  bred. 
LEROY  C.  BOWER  -  LUDLOWVILLE.  N.  Y. 

BEGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices, 
n  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER.  ARLINGTON.  VT. 

RABBITS 

U A n  C  II  r  Havana.  Himalayan.  H.  W. 
NIK  ^  Lti  Chinchillas  and  N.  Z.  Whites. 

Pedigreed  Stock.  8  to  12  wks. 
$2.  Will  make  excellent  breeding  stock. 

W.  K.  CROUTHAMEL  -  STUYVESANT.  N.  Y. 

11T  4  XTTCn  I  BOO  RABBITS  PER  MONTH— 

YY  IV  fV  I  It II  ■  7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any 

**  '  *  breed,  premium  paid  year 

round.  H.  COCHRAN,  Box  1*7,  Mahwah,  N.  J 

|  Miscellaneous 

■ajB  |  BAD  Sjr  Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 
Iwl  I  n|  PV  for  years  and  show  the  results 
"  "  ”  "  m  on  fur  market.  Decreasing 

supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 
more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Burros  for  pack  animals,  mares  preferred. 
1*  ARK  FARMS  -  NORTH  CREEK.  N.  Y. 

GOATS  | 

PURE  BRED  T0GGENBURG  GOATS 

R.  B.  HOBSON  -  GREAT  NOTCH,  N.  J. 

HIGH  CLASS  GRADE 

MEADOW  RIDGE  GOAT  DAIRY  -  DERBY.  N.  Y. 

Cl  A  mpm  2  purebred  3  month  doelings.  Georae  Lydon 
atl/lliLll  eg  prospect  St.,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

at  Extremely  Reasonable  Prices. 

A  number  of  fine  heifers 
and  some  cows. 

Also  several  bulls  old 
enough  for  service. 

No  Tuberculosis  •  No  Abortion 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


m/ 


PRESERVE 
YOUR  GREEN 
CROPS  WITH 
MOLASSES!  IN¬ 
CREASE  YOUR 
MILK  PRODUC¬ 
TION  —  GET 
BETTER  GUAL- 
I  T  Y  MILK! 
E  L I M  INATE 
SOIL  EROSION 


j  mi 


AVOID  LOSS 
DUE  TO  RAIN, 
—SAVE  TIME, 
SPACE,  MONEY 

For  full  details, 
see  your  local 
Feed  Dealer,  or 
write  us  direct. 
No  obligation! 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

SPRING  FARM  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Bull  calves  from  A.  R.  Sire  and  Dams— Primrose  Butter 
fat  and  Gov.  of  the  Cheese  breeding,  ages  from  3  to  6 
months.  Nicely  marked.  For  particulars  apply  to— 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Mgr.  -  Tilly  Foster,  New  York 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


• 

nRTionRL 

R1DLR55E5  C0R1PRRY 

PHILADELPHIA  'PEnnSULURlim 

r  v 

F. -  *;  . 

DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

_  The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES.  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid, 

J.  R.  WEBER.  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


QUALITY  OFFERING 

Either  sex,  registered  Jerseys.  My  herd  average  for  May 
5.62%  fat;  six  heifers  averaged  5.9%.  Sybils  &  Nobles, 
Right  Roval  &  Foremost  bred  for  show  and  production. 

L.  D.  COWDEN.  -  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 


H erefords 

On  sale — 20  Heifers.  9  Breeding  Bulls.  20  Cows,  bred 
and  with  calves  at  foot.  Premier  Breeding  Purebred 
Registered.  Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.  2,  Jamesville.  N.  Y. 


IF  YOUR  MARKET  DEMANDS  4%  MILK 

TRY  AYRSHIRE  COWS 

They  produce  it  uniformly  and  economically 

You  can  buy  cows  with  good  records,  several 
fresh  ones,  heifers  of  any  age  or  a  bull  to  im¬ 
prove  your  own  herd  at  moderate  prices,  from 

STRATHAVEN  FARM,  Inc. 

A.  E.  Grace,  Supt.,  Goshen,  New  York 

John  Cochrane,  Pres.  &  Mgr.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


SWINE 


From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Come  NewEngland’s  Finest  Feeding  Pigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C-.  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed  6-7  wks.  $4.00,  8-9  wks.  $4.50, 

10  wks.  extras  $5.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  J.  DAILEY. 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS  .  .  . 

High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES,  0.  I.  C.,  BERK- 
SHIRE.  HAMPSHIRE.  DUR0C.  POLANDS 
6,  8,  10.  12  Weeks . $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6.  $6.50  Each 

Check.  P.  O.  Order,  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval. 

Triple  vaccination  50  cents  extra  if  desired.  Better  be 
safe  than  sorry.  Discount  on  10  pigs.  Truck  delivery 
on  50  or  more.  Selected  young  boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service,  all  ages  and  prices.  Why  not  try 
my  pigs  this  vear?  Sincere  co-operation  guaranteed. 
CHAS  C.  DAVIS.  Res.:  Carr  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds,  P.  China’s,  Berks,  Durocs,  Chesters.  } 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  I 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs,  $4.00;  S  weeks. 
$5.  30  lbs..  $6r  40  lbs..  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold.  Del. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS.  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.00 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.50 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in¬ 
oculation.  35c  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P.  S. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two-year- 
old  sows  of  select  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 
Pamphlet  and  Prices  on  Request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA.  MARYLAND 

WALTER  LUX  B«  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-White*  cross  or  the  Berkshire-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs — 

7-8  wks.  old,  S4.00  each.  8  to  9  wks.  old,  S4.50  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

YOUNG  VIGOROUS  BOARS  [All  Breeds] 

For  Immediate  and  Future  Service. 

Your  boar  is  of  vital  importance.  Selected  from  most 
prolific  families.  Your  success  or  failure  lunges  on  intel¬ 
ligent  mating.  Strong  young  gilts  for  matrons. 

CHAS.  C.  DAVIS,  Res.;  Carr  Road,  CONCORD.  MASS. 

CHESTER  WHITES  .  .  . 

March  pigs  either  sex.  Service  boars,  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Write  for  prices  and  par- 
tieulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS.  Midlothian.  Virginia 

For  Sale  Polled  Herefords 

Five  registered  year  bulls.  Two  registered  year  heifers. 
Approved  and  accredited.  Sale  list  ready  Inspection  in¬ 
vited.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  Delanson.  N.  Y. 

RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites.  Chester  and  Berkshire  Crossed.  6-7 
weeks  $4.  8-9  weeks  $4.50.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
one  or  more  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  All  good  feeders. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd..  CONCORD,  MASS. 

O.I.C,  Purebred  Ped.  Pigs  $10.  Each  n^ei£d 

sows.  YALE  FARM  ,  ROMULUS,  NEW  YORK 

UlhrpCT  PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  PIGS.  6  weeks 
f  Ll'Lo  X  old.  All  vaccinated  and  registered  at 
$20  each.  FERRYCLIFFE  FARM.  BRISTOL.  R.  I. 

PUREBRED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS.  S 

weeks,  either  sox  $10.  Choice,  healthy  breeders.  Papers 
available.  PAUL  C.  DRUMM.  NIVERVILLE.  N.  Y. 

0  1  n  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  *10.  each.  Unre- 

.  I.  U.  lated  pairs,  *20.  It.  HILL. SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC’S.  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Salt. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  REG.  BERKSHIRE  BRED  GILL 
WILLIAM  H.  PRICE  -  BARTON,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Registered,  choicely  bred,  T.  B.  and  Blood- Tested. 
Some  fresh,  some  springers.  Bull  calves  up  to  4 
mos.  old  by  Sir  Boss.  His  darn  gave  22,594.3  lbs 
of  4.1%  milk  in  I  year.  One  21  mos.  old  Ormsby 
bred  bull. 

E.  H.  FOSTER,  NBEAWR™RNK’ 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

“The  Good  Kind ” 

No  better  selection  in  America.  Come  to  see  them 
now  and  be  convinced.  Priced  to  sell.  Terms  to 
responsible  parties.  Will  deliver  any  place  in  United 
States,  or  to  the  Canadian  border. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  .  MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 

35  miles  east  of  Cleveland  on  Route  No.  87. 

A  CHOICE  LOT  FOR  SALE 

Imported  Suffolk  -  Punch  English 
Draft  Horses 

MAY  BE  INSPECTED  AT 

UPWEY  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

The  Punch  is  ideal  for  commercial  farm  or  country 
estate — long  life.  Easy  keepers,  always  chestnut;  thick, 
wide,  close  to  the  ground,  uniform  type. 

BEAUTIFUL  Spotted  Saddle  Mare,  6  vears  old  kind 
gentle,  low  price.  PONY  FARM,  HIMR0D,  N.  y! 

CHET  LAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 

*»  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  “dd 

.  _  Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms.  Atwater,  Ohio 


DOGS 


COCKER  PUPPIES 

$5.00  and  up.  Special  price  to  dealers. 

FRANKLIN  KENNELS,  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPI ES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
**  Males.  $10.;  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghgate  Center.  Vermont 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  —  Black,  Black  and  White  and 
Brown.  Males  $19;  females  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

PARKVIEW  KENNELS.  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 

I  '1F8EBRED  COCRF.K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
■*-  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

IRISH  TERRIER  PUPS  —  3  months  old.  Hunters, 
„  pals,  guards.  All  papers.  Reasonable. 

MARIAN  FOX  -  LIMERICK.  NEW  YORK 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  —  Dandies  —  Males  $10. 
Females  $5. _ 0.  H,  RILEY.  FRANKLIN.  VT. 

GREAT  DANES  — •  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies,  all 
ages. _ FARMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 
dles.  BARLOW  FARM.  SUGAR  GROVE.  PENNA. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  KeUSro\rociltyyp^ar“ 

IRISH  TERRIERS  and  COONHOUNO  PUPPIES. 
Registered.  GATES,  Richard  St..  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 

COLLIES — Beauties,  nicely  marked — Males  $8,  Females 
$4.  Square  deal.  0,  H,  RILEY.  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

frit  T  IpC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
UULL1RO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings.  Ji.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  tfJK 


PEDIGREED  Female  Collies  Kt£”g;: 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct. 
make  heel -drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

TRI.rOI  OR  £0.ll.iS..pups  farmers.  Police  dog. 
IIV1  \,VJLiVSI\  MAI  DA  PUTNAM.  Grafton.  Mass. 


BULL  TERRIER  PUPPIES— Registered.  Best 
blood  lines.  E.  LEIDY  -  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

Rat  Terrier  Puppies,  bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Stafford,  Kan. 
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This  and  That 

We  are  using  the  first  two  stanzas  of 
“America,  the  Beautiful”  for  our  Fourth 
of  July  poem,  instead  of  a  more  militant 
one.  Rural  folk  can  do  so  much  to  keep 
America  beautiful  and  free. 

>k 

Congratulations  to  one  of  our  regu¬ 
lar  contributors,  Mrs.  Blanche  Pease  of 
Nebraska,  on  winning  second  prize  —  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  —  in  the  an¬ 
nual  contest  of  Country  Home  Magazine 
for  the  best  newspaper  column  in  a  rural 
newspaper. 

* 

If  some  of  our  gardeners  and  flower 
lovers  have  failed  to  receive  looked-for 
exchanges  from  others  living  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey  blame  the 
Japanese  beetle  and  some  other  pests 
rather  than  our  readers.  The  laws  about 
plants  and  flowers  going  into  or  out  of 
those  States  are  very  strict  right  now. 

* 

History  certainly  repeats  itself.  One 
of  the  largest  and  most  exclusive  Fifth 
Avenue  shops  recently  had  a  window  dis¬ 
play  of  muslin,  much  be-ribboned,  night 
gowns  with  long  sleeves  and  high  necks, 
corset  covers  lace  and  ribbon  trimmed 
and  ruffled  petticoats.  And  all  the  “cute 
young  things”  (to  quote  the  department 
buyers)  are  buying  them. 

* 

We  have  just  read  an  editorial  about 
a  Massachusetts  group  that  has  started 
a  movement  to  recognize  Grandmother 
by  giving  her  a  special  day  of  her  own. 
Not  a  bad  idea,  considering  all  she  does 
for  the  family,  but  most  of  the  Grand¬ 
mothers  we  know  about  are  very  busy, 
lively  people  who  would  much  rather 
make  a  fuss  over  someone  else  than  sit 
still  and  be  waited  on. 

* 

We  think  almost  any  grandmother 
would  love  to  go  through  a  new  cook 
book  designed  especially  for  teen  age 
daughters  and  granddaughters,  written 
by  Lucy  M.  Maltby,  with  drawings  by 
Ruth  King.  “It's  Fun  to  Cook”  is  just 
the  kind  of  a  cook  book  to  appeal  to  the 
younger  generation.  It  is  written  about 
the  experience  of  twin  sisters  and  besides 
much  good  cooking  information  it  man¬ 
ages  to  work  in  agreeable  doses  of  meal 
time  and  party  etiquette,  and  table  set¬ 
ting  for  various  occasions.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  costs  $2,  and  ought  to  make 
any  girl  want  to  learn  to  cook. 

* 

A  reader  asks  our  help  in  suggesting 
decorations  for  the  75th  anniversary  of 
her  church  and  in  the  preparation  of  a 
roast  beef  dinner  for  100  people.  We 
have  sent  her  some  ideas  but  perhaps 
some  of  you  have  better  ones  that  we  can 
pass  on  to  her.  c.  B.  w. 


Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners 

“I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
some  elderly  woman  from  the  South  or 
West  and  wish  to  exchange  quilt  patterns 
and  flower  seeds  different  from  those  I 
now  have.  I  would  like  some  white  lily 
seeds  in  exchange  for  poppy  seed  carna¬ 
tion  flowers  of  different  colors  that  self- 
sow.”  MRS.  M.  w. 

New  York. 

“I  am  a  mother  of  a  large  family  and 
have  very  little  time  to  visit  about.  By 
making  friends  through  your  column,  it 
helps  pass  many  otherwise  dull  hours. 
The  ideas  we  exchange  are  so  helpful.  I 
would  like  to  exchange  crocheting,  quilt 
patterns  and  flowers.  I  have  many  old- 
fashioned  tiger  lily  bulbs,  some  white 
lilac  bushes,  that  I  would  exchange.” 

Massachusetts.  mrs.  r.  l.  b. 

“How  kind  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  allow 
us  this  space  to  exchange  ideas,  recipes 
and  patterns.  We  are  not  able  all  of  us 
to  travel  by  car  or  train,  but  with  our 
pen  how  many  miles  we  can  go.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  quilt-making,  rugs,  crocheting, 
knitting,  sewing  and  gardening.” 

•  New  York.  mrs.  s.ii.  r. 

“My  hobbies  are  gardening  and  writ¬ 
ing  letters  to  other  crippled  boys  and 
girls.  I  would  like  to  have  some  bulbs, 
perennials,  rock  plants,  berries,  etc.,  to 
plant  at  our  Crippled  Children’s  Camp. 
What  do  you  want?  I  have  learned  a 
lot  of  handicrafts  at  camp.  I  am  16 
years  old.”  A- 

New  York. 

“I  live  with  my  sister  and  she  has 
taken  your  paper  for  a  long  time.  She 
is  now  a  widow  as  well  as  myself.  We 
are  not  farmers  now,  but  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  what  others  are  doing.  My 
sister  is  80  years  old  and  I  two  years 
younger.  We  live  a  very  quiet  life,  iy2 
miles  from  the  village  of  Ravenna.” 

Ohio.  MRS.  E.  M.  C. 


America ,  the  Beautiful 


O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 

For  amber  waves  of  grain. 

For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain. 

America  !  America  ! 

God  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 

And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea. 


O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet 

Whose  stern  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 
Across  the  wilderness. 

America  !  America  ! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw. 

Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control, 
Thy  liberty  in  law. 

— Katharine  Lee  Bates. 


Food  for  the  Fourth 


Colonial  cocktail  gives  the  Fourth  of 
July  menu  a  red,  white  and  blue  begin¬ 
ning.  To  a  No.  2  can  of  seeded  white 
cherries  add  the  same  amount  of  water¬ 
melon  balls  and  the  same  amount  of 
either  fresh  or  canned  blueberries,  all 
chilled  in  the  ice  box  or  to  each  glass 
add  a  little  crushed  ice.  This  will  serve 
six  persons  generously. 

Fourth  of  July  fowl  is  delicious  young 
barbecued  chicken.  Take  a  three-pound 
chicken,  split  down  the  back,  dredge  gen¬ 
erously  in  butter,  place  breast  side  down 
on  grill  rack,  let  cook  and  sear  to  hold 
juice  in  that  way  for  one  hour,  adding 
barbecued  sauce  every  so  often  to  keep 
meat  moist  and  savory ;  turn  and  cook 
the  same  way,  adding  barbecue  sauce  the 
same.  Simmer  giblets  with  sauce  and 
butter  and  thicken  for  use  as  gravy.  The 
Fourth  comes  from  necessary  precaution 
of  allowing  one-fourtli  chicken  to  each 
person.  This  is  nice  prepared  on  a 
Fourth  of  July  picnic  using  a  small  char¬ 
coal  grill,  cooking  it  out-of-doors. 

If  you  are  on  a  picnic,  here  are  some 
edible  and  good  firecrackers.  Spread 
thin  slices  of  baked  ham  with  prepared 
mustard,  then  with  cream  cheese  and 
crushed  pineapple  mixed.  Roll  tightly. 
Place  strip  of  green  pepper  in  one  end  of 
each  to  represent  the  fuse. 

Firecracker  Salad.  —  Use  tomatoes, 
placing  them  in  a  lettuce  cup.  Slice  off 
tiie  top  and  scoop  out.  Cream  one 
pound  of  cottage  cheese,  add  a  little 
cream,  salt  and  pepper  and  one-lialf  cup 
chopped  stuffed  olives.  Stuff  tomatoes 
which  have  been  chilled.  Stuff  celery 
hearts  with  cottage  cheese  rolled  in  pi¬ 
mento  and  set  in  the  top  of  the  stuffed 
tomato  to  make  an  edible  firecracker.  Top 
the  firecracker  with  mayonnaise  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  flame. 

Frost  your  angel  food  cake  or  a  nice 
white  cake  with  seven  minute  icing  and 
decorate  it  with  tiny  red  and  white 
striped  mints.  Serve  with  peppermint 
ice  cream,  using  one-fourth  cup  of 
crushed  peppermint  stick  candy  to  a 
quart  and  a  half  of  your  best  vanilla  ice 
cream.  Substitute  the  peppermint  for 
the  vanilla  flavoring. 

“Ulikem”  Firecrackers.  —  One  and 
three-fourths  cups  confectioner’s  sugar, 
one-fourth  cup  sweet  milk,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  peppermint  extract,  blend  sugar 
gradually  with  milk,  using  silver  fork. 
Add  flavoring  and  continue  beating  until 
smooth  and  creamy,  using  just  enough 
sugar  so  fondant  will  hold  shape  when 
rolled.  Make  into  long  rolls  ^  about  one- 


fourth  to  one-half  inch  thick  on  sugar- 
dusted  board.  Cut  rolls  into  2% -inch 
lengths.  Cover  with  melted,  cooled  dip¬ 
ping  chocolate.  Chill.  Make  fuses  of 
bits  of  string  held  in  place  with  pins,  or 
of  colored  toothpicks  or  colored  candied 
fruits.  These  are  declicious  and  very 
much  like  firecrackers  in  appearance. 
Children  like  them.  mrs.  l.  v.  c. 


Firecracker  Salad 

This  is  an  easy  salad  to  prepare  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  will  not  require 
much  time. 

Four  cooked  beets,  medium  size ;  one 
stalk  celery,  diced ;  one  tablespoon  onion, 
grated ;  mayonnaise.  Cook  beets  until 
they  are  tender.  Plunge  them  into  cold 
water  and  slip  off  the  skins.  Cover  them 
with  spiced  vinegar,  made  by  boiling  to¬ 
gether  one  cup  vinegar,  four  tablespoons 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  allspice,  one  teaspoon  prepared 
mustard  with  horseradish,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon,  cloves,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt, 
and  simmer  them  for  15  minutes.  While 
warm,  cut  spiced  beets  into  three-eighths 
inch  slices  lengthwise  of  beet  and  press 
between  thumb  and  forefinger  into  a 
shape  resembling  a  firecracker.  E.  F.  M. 


Red,  White  and  Blue 
Sandwiches 

Remove  the  crust  from  a  loaf  of  sand¬ 
wich  bread.  Cut  the  loaf  lengthwise  into 
three  parts  of  equal  size.  Spread  one 
of  the  pieces  generously  with  cream 
cheese  which  has  been  colored  bright  red 
with  vegetable  coloring.  Place  on  this 
the  piece  which  was  cut  out  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  loaf.  Spread  the  top  side  of 
this  middle  piece  with  cream  cheese,  col¬ 
ored  blue  with  harmless  blue  vegetable 
coloring.  Put  the  remaining  slice  over 
this  and  you  will  have  a  filled  sandwich 
loaf  all  ready  to  be  cut  down,  across  the 
loaf,  into  dainty  red,  white  and  blue 
sandwiches. 

There  are  several  distinct  advantages 
in  making  sandwiches  this  way.  The 
loaf  can  be  cut  and  spread  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  time  when  the  sandwiches 
are  to  be  used.  The  bread  will  keep 
moist  if  wrapped  in  a  slightly  dampened 
cloth.  Much  less  work  is  involved  since 
it  is  easier  to  spread  two  long  pieces  of 
bread  than  16  or  18  smaller  ones  as  must 
be  done  if  the  bread  is  cut  crosswise. 

A.  C.  H. 
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Cherry  Upside  Doivn  Cake. — Use  a  sponge  cake  hatter  and  sour  cream.  Siveeten 
and  thicken  the  juice  in  which  they  are  canned  and  spread  on  the  cake. 
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Canning  Helps 

This  is  an  easy  method  for  shelling 
green  peas  or  Lima  beans.  Wash  the 
peas  or  beans  first  in  order  to  remove 
all  dust,  then  pour  boiling  water  over 
them  and  let  stand  for  awhile.  Drain  the 
water  off  and  shell,  holding  the  stem  end 
of  the  pea  with  the  left  hand  and  press¬ 
ing  down  the  pea  or  bean  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  This 
is  quickly  and  easily  done,  and  very  help¬ 
ful  when  you  have  many  to  shell. 

Jars  may  be  tightened  with  a  piece 
of  medium-fine  sandpaper  about  five 
inches  square.  The  sandpaper  makes  it 
easy  to  grip  the  jars,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  heavy  enough  to  resist  the  heat. 

When  making  jam  or  preserves,  first 
rub  the  bottom  of  the  preserving  kettle 
with  a  little  butter ;  also  the  sides.  It 
will  prevent  burning  and  sticking.  Use  a 
gravy  ladle  to  fill  the  jars. 

Dampen  the  string  when  tying  up  jel¬ 
lies,  and  it  will  shrink  when  dry.  Place 
the  glasses  of  jelly  in  a  shoe  box  or  large 
candy  box,  marking  the  kind  of  jelly  on 
the  box.  It  is  easier  to  mark  the  box 
than  each  glass  of  jelly.  I  label  the 
shelf,  too,  where  the  different  boxes  sit, 
then  I  know  which  one  to  pull  out. 

When  making  apple  jelly,  add  one- 
fourth  mulberry  juice  and  three-fourths 
apple  juice.  This  will  give  the  jelly  a 
better  flavor  and  a  more  attractive  color. 

To  determine  when  the  jellying  point 
has  been  reached,  in  making  jelly,  put  a 
little  on  a  cold  plate  and  draw  a  line 
through  it  with  the  point  of  a  spoon;  if 
the  jelly  does  not  run  together  the  jelly¬ 
ing  point  has  been  reached. 

We  keep  a  perpetual  inventory  of 
home-canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  mak¬ 
ing  an  alphabetical  list  as  the  products 
are  put  up  during  the  Summer.  This 
list  is  hung  on  the  fruit  closet  door,  with 
a  pencil  hanging  near.  When  a  can  is 
removed  it  takes  just  a  moment  to  make 
a  mark  on  the  list  to  indicate  the  fact. 
It  is  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  what  is 
left  of  each  product,  and  by  watching  the 
inventory,  not  be  left  at  the  end  of  the 
Winter  with  an  over-balance  of  one  fruit 
or  vegetable.  j.  c. 


A  Locker  and  a  Soup  Chest 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  a  cow  breaking 
her  leg,  I  might  never  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  locker  box  which  we 
rent  in  a  nearby  town.  It  has  been  of 
such  value  to  us  that  now  our  fresh  meat 
problem  the  year  around  has  been  solved. 
Also  we  store  peas,  corn,  asparagus, 
string  beans  and  various  other  vegetables 
and  fruits.  My  culled  chickens  and  fry¬ 
ers  are  worth  more  in  the  skillet  than  on 
the  market,  so  we  dress  them  and  store 
around  50  in  our  locker.  It  is  nice,  too. 
to  have  all  the  fried  chicken  we  care  for 
during  the  Winter  months. 

We  butcher  our  own  beef  and  hogs 
and  sometimes  sell  out  part  or  sometimes 
we  take  turns  with  our  neighbors  butch¬ 
ering  and  then  we  divide  the  meat.  This 
gives  us  fresh  meat  all  the  time,  yet 
necessitates  but  one  locker  apiece.  There 
is  a  small  charge  for  cutting  and  wrap¬ 
ping  the  meat,  but  we  are  repaid  many 
times  over  with  our  delicious  steaks, 
roasts,  etc.,  just  as  they  would  have 
been  purchased  at  the  butcher  shop.  The 
hamburger  and  sausage  is  ground  and 
there  is  another  treat  when  I  take  out 
hamburger  and  sausage  enough  for  meat 
loaf  for  Sunday  dinner. 

When  I  know  that  the  thrashers  are 
coming,  or  perhaps  it’s  corn  shellers, 
then  I  have  a  nice  big'  roast  and  gravy 
or  perhaps  it  is  a  cool  Fall  day  and  we 
want  soup,  then  it’s  a  soupbone  or  a 
piece  of  boiling  beef. 

My  soup  chest  is  a  great  help.  In  it 
is  a  pack  of  recipe  cards,  giving  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  bouillon,  cream  and 
thick  soups,  noodles,  egg  balls,  dump¬ 
lings  and  bread-sticks.  I  copied  what  I 
wanted  out  of  my  cook  book  and  have  my 
information  at  hand  when  I  need  it. 

Before  I  outfitted  my  box,  I  found 
that  when  I  wanted  soup  herbs  I  was 
either  out  of  some  or  could  not  find 
everything  that  I  wanted,  and  so  I  soon 
got  out  of  the  habit  of  using  them  as 
much  as  a  good  soup-maker  should.  Now 
I  have,  in  small  tin  boxes  or  in  tightly- 
corked  bottles,  dried  celery  leaves,  sage, 
tarragon,  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  dried 
parsley  and  small  dried  red  peppers.  I 
have  a  box  of  whole  cloves,  another  of 
peppercorns,  a  bottle  of  Worcestershire 
sauce,  one  of  curry  powder,  one  of  brown 
savory  coloring,  also  a  small  tea  ball  to 
hold  the  inedible  flavorings  so  that  they 
can  be  removed  easily  from  the  -soup.  I 
keep  in  the  chest  also  a  supply  of  rice, 
sago,  pearled  barley,  vermicelli,  macaroni 
and  split  peas.  Then  when  meat  is 
brought  home  from  the  locker,  I  don’t 
worry  if  I  have  something  for  soup. 

Somehow,  I  don’t  believe  I  could  keep 
house  again  without  the  locker  and  my 
soup  chest — they  have  been  of  a  great 
help  to  me.  M.  it. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Recent  Books  on  Child  Care 

We  should  be  indeed  very  grateful  for 
the  growing  interest  in  growing  children. 
The  more  we  can  learn  about  child  care 
the  better  for  us  and  the  better  for  our 
children.  Your  Visiting  Nurse  holds 
classes  on  this  very  subject  and  her 
students  are  so  interested  in  it  that  they 
never  miss  one  of  the  15  lessons.  Iso, 
let  us  discuss  together  the  new  books  on 
child  care.  Only  those  of  really  out¬ 
standing  value  will  be  mentioned  here. 

Now  an  infant  “is  what  he  eats.  Food 
plays  the  most  important  role  of  all  in 
the  life  of  a  new-born  baby.  It  deter¬ 
mines.  to  a  great  degree,  his  progress  of 
growth  throughout  his  first  few  years. 

Realizing  this  fact  authorities  write  a 
great  deal  about  the  diet  of  children.  A 
very  fine  book  on  the  subject,  “Feeding 
Our  Children,”  has  recently  come  off  the 
press  of  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
New  York.  Its  author,  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Richardson,  is  one  of  America's  best 
known  pediatricians.  The  book  sells  for 
only  $1. 

Dr.  Albert  .T.  Bell,  a  professor  of 
pediatrics  in  a  well-known  medical  col¬ 
lege,  is  the  author  of  “Feeding,  Diet  and 
General  Care  of  Children.”  This,  a  third 
revised  edition,  published  by  It.  P.  Put¬ 
nam's  Sons,  New  York,  is  sold  for  $2.  It 
is  excellent  as  a  ready  reference,  and 
discussion  covers  many  subjects. 

“Feeding  Behavior  of  Infants,”  by 
GeSell  and  Ilg,  published  by  the  .T.  B. 
Dippineott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  the  most 
complete  and  detailed  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  infant  feedings  that  has  been 
written  in  some  time.  These  two  doctors 
spent  months  studying  various  babies — 
how,  when  and  what  they  ate — and  what 
effects  their  food  had  upon  their  growth. 
But  they  do  not  limit  their  observations 
entirely  to  the  intake  of  food ;  they  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail,  and  with  many  photo¬ 
graphs,  other  infancy  activities  and 
stages  of  development  at  various  weeks 
and  months. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Smith,  in  his  fourth 
edition  of  “The  Baby's  First  Two  Years,” 
seems  to  answer  every  question  a  young 
mother  might  think  to  ask.  In  fact  his 
book  reads  just  as  if  he  were  sitting 
down  with  the  reader  and  answering  ac¬ 
tual  questions.  It  covers  the  subject  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  title  and  covers  it  very  com¬ 
pletely.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
published  it  late  last  year  and  it.  sells 
for  .$1.75. 

All  babies  and  children  must  play :  it 
is  life  for  them.  But  what  should  we 
give  them  to  play  with?  “The  Wise 
Choice  of  Toys.”  just  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  a  revised 
edition  of  Ethel  Kawin’s  studies  and  find¬ 
ings.  will  give  you  the  correct  answer. 
It  sells  for  $1.50  and  is  more  than  worth 
the  price. 

“Modern  Ways  With  Babies,”  by 
Elizabeth  B.  Ilurlock.  I’ll.  D.,  treats  of 
mental  and  physical  development 
throughout  the  babyhood  years.  Dr. 
Ilurlock  is  not  a  physician  so  does  not 
undertake  any  detailed  medical  discus¬ 
sions.  Instead  she  helps  parents  learn 
how  best  to  guide  the  growth  of  a  little 
baby  so  that  a  fine  foundation  for  good 
health  may  be  laid — good  physical  and 
good  mental  health  as  well.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pinc-ott  Co.  published  this  book,  too,  and 
it  sells  for  $2.50. 

“Caring  for  the  Run-Around  Child” 
guides  parents  who  have  children  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  six.  The  author, 
Ithoda  Bacmeister,  has  studied  children 
of  this  age  group  and  writes,  from  her 
store  house  of  knowledge,  in  a  very  frank, 
helpful  way.  A  great  many  bewildered 
parents  have  found  within  the  pages  of 
this  book  the  solutions  for  particular 
child  behavior  problems  which  have  long 
been  puzzling  them.  The  publishers  are 
E.  P.  Dutton  ik  Co..  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  the  price  for  the  book  is  $2.50. 

A  very  helpful  book  called  “Guiding 
Our  Children”  has  been  dedicated  by  its 
author,  Frank  T.  Wilson,  Ph.  1).,  “To 
parents  who  still  believe  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  virtues  of  duty  and  idealism  and 
in  the  training  of  children.”  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Globe  Book  Co.,  New  York, 

“How  shall  we  answer  children's  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  mysteries  of  life?"  Par¬ 
ents  often  seek  an  answer  to  that  query. 
The  answer  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Edith 
Hale  Swift  who  has  written  a  book  in 
dialogue  form  and  called  it  "Step  by 
Step  in  Sex  Education.” 

Dr.  Hale  begins  with  a  conversation 
between  a  very  sn.iall  boy  and  his  moth¬ 
er  who  has  a  new  baby.  The  reader  fol¬ 
lows  “Step  by  Step”  through  the  swift¬ 
ly  passing  years  and  listens  in  to  the 
conversation  between  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  learn  about  life  and  themselves 
in  a  very  sane,  sensible  way. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Pin-Money  Notes 

When  stopping  for  my  home-made 
bread  so  many  asked  for  pies  that  I 
painted  a  new  sign  last  Spring  advertis¬ 
ing  home-made  bread,  cakes  and  pies. 
We  live  two  miles  from  town  on  an  im¬ 
proved  road.  Some  tourists  ask  for 
milk,  eggs  or  vegetables  as  well  as  bread 
or  pies.  Some  people  in  Summer  cot¬ 
tages  up  and  down  the  river  are  my  best 
customers  as  they  order  in  advance. 

We  are  a  large  family  and  always 
hungry  for  pie  or  cake  so  any  left  un¬ 
sold  soon  disappears.  I  bought  some 
nine-inch  pie  tins  and  nine-inch  paper 
plates  from  a  mail-order  house.  Each 
morning,  while  the  fire  is  hot,  I  do  some 
baking  as  needed.  The  shells  for  open 
pies,  I  bake  on  the  outside  of  the  tins, 
then  set  in  paper  plates  before  filling. 
"When  filled  they  are  safely  returned  to 
the  oven  to  brown  the  meringue.  Lemon 
pie  is  a  favorite  and  my  specialty. 

To  make  it  easy  to  transfer  the  double¬ 
crust  pies  to  paper  plates,  I  oil  the  tins 
ever  so  lightly.  When  the  top  crust  is 
on,  instead  of  pressing  the  edges  down 
with  a  fork,  I  raise  crust  slightly  at  the 
edge,  pressing  it  up  between  thumb  and 
forefinger  so  it  forms  a  ridge  holding 
in  the  juices  and  baking  loose  from  the 
pan.  Generous  slits  in  top  crust  also 
reduce  the  danger  of  juices  boiling  out  at 
the  edge.  L-  m*  g- 


Easy  to  Make;  Durable ,  Smart 


1722  —  My,  such  a  vain  little  kitten!  But 
she's  at  her  best  when  embroidered  in 
gayly  colored  silk,  wool  or  cotton  floss.  A 
lovely  wall  hanging.  Simple  stitches  speed 
the  work.  Pattern  includes  a  transfer  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  picture  15x20  inches,  color  chart 
and  key,  materials  required,  illustrations 
of  stitches. 


6084 — When  you  crochet  this  lovely  58-in. 
cloth,  you’ll  save  hours  of  work,  for  it's 
done  in  jiffy  crochet — the  new,  quick  way 
to  smart  accessories!  Make  it  on  a  big 
hook  with  two  strands  of  string.  You  can 
make  this  design  in  three  smaller  sizes, 
the  smallest  26  inches.  Pattern  includes 
instructions  for  making  the  cloth,  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  it  and  of  stitches,  materials 
needed,  photograph  of  section  of  cloth. 


Price  of  these  patterns,  10c  each.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  SUPERVISED 


Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  from  a  breeder  that 
has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
by  the  Tube  Agglutination  test  in  the  State  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  “Big  Type,”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs” . $  8.00—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  WHITE  LEGHORNS — No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  9.00 — 100 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  WHITE  ROCKS  “True  to  Type” .  8.50 — IOO 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  REDS  “None  Better” .  8.50 — 100 

SPECIAL  MATING  NEW  H  AM  PSH  I  RES — No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  10.00 — 100 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  “No  Leghorns” .  6.75—100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  Accurate” .  11.75 — IOO 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  Accurate” .  7.75—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS —  Direct  from  Gcve  &  Cobb .  9.50 — 100 

ROCK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS  —  All  Barred  Color .  9.00—100 

Sexed  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  95%  Accurate . $16.00-100;  Cockerels . $2.00-100. 

Special  Mating  W.  Leg.  Pullets,  95%  Accurate . $18.-100;  Cockerels . $2.50-100. 

Send  Ic  a  chick,  balance  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  guarantee.  Add'/ic  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R  LEWISTOWN,  PA.  “Largest  State  Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.’ 


MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


(HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  &  THURS.— 100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid. 

Large  Type  Eng.  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets,  White  & 

N.  H.  Bed  Pullets . 9.50 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  White  Wyandotte  Pullets . . .  8.50 

Brown  &  White  Leghorns .  6.50 

Beds,  Bar.  &i  Wh.  Bocks.  W.  Wyand.,  Cross.  Bl. 

1  Anconas,  Buff  Bocks,  Wh.  Minorcas,  N.  H.  Beds .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 6.00 

light  Mixed . . 5.50 

j  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels . .  3.00 

1  Heavy  Cockerels. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  fcr  Cash  Prices  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  B0XRR,  TMcAEUST ervi"li5eR’  pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$60.00 

$120.00 

9.50 

47.50 

95.00 

8.50 

42.50 

85.  CO 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.  CO 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

5.50 

27.50 

55.00 

3.00 

15.00 

30.00 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

WOLF'FARMERS’  FRIEND’  C HICKS 


LAST  CALL  Get  chicks  from  A.  P.  A.  Begistered  Flocks.  All  Breeders  blood 
tested  and  bred  for  large  egg  production.  Order  from  this  ad. 
BARGAINS  Only  $1  books  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage  and  C.  O.  D.  fee. 

■A”  MATING  "AA”  MATING  ‘'AAA”  MATING 

100  500  100  500  100  500 

$6.00  $30.00  $6.50  $32.50  $7.00  $35.00 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  j.  ’ 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
White  and  ~  ~ 

Wh.  Wy  . 

New  Hampshires 
Buff  Orpingtons 
White  and  Black  Giants  . 


ind  Barred  Rocks  l 
y.,  S.  C.  Bl.  Min’s  ( 
impshires,  R  I.  Reds 


6.25 
6.25 
7.00 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends— 100 


8.25 

8.25 


41  .25 
41  .25 


31.25  7.25  36.25 

31.25  7.25  36.25 

35.00  8.00  40.00 

$5.50  Assorted  Heavies 

For  less  than  100  chicks  add  %c  each  to  above  prices. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  -  BOX  5  -  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


9.00  45.00 

$5.95 


SMITHS  QUALITY  CHICKS  1 

3  REEDERS 
□lood-tested 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  1.  REDS  (Parmenter  Strain). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS . 

100  500  1000 

_ $6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

.  6.50  32.50  65.00 

. 7.00  35.00  70  0(1 

HEAVY  MIXED . 

Large  Type  English  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (93%  guar.)  $10-100 

.  5.50  27.50  55.00 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels.  $3.00-100. 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  FBEE. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  BOX  R.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS . $12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Day  Old  W.  Cockerels  $2.50-100;  $12.50-500:  $25-1000.  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  —  BOX  R,  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Big  Hatches  June  27,  30 ;  July  5,  12,  19.  26.  Official  Penna.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elee.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$3.50  $6.50  $32.00  $63.00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.00  7.50  37.00  73.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS .  4.90  8.50  42.00  83.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICIALLY  STATE  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  &  POULTS 

LOW  PRICES  FOR  JUNE  &  JULY  DELIVERY  —  White  Leghorns  IOO-$7,  500-$32.50.  IOOO-$62. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  IOO-$7.50,  500-$35,  IOOO-$65.  Hampshire  Reds  (Christie  Strain) 

IOO-$8,  500- $37. 50,  I000-$70.  Turkey  Poults  at  New  Low  Prices.  C an  ship  on,  short  notice. 
C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Order  your  Broiler  Chicks  now.  Hatches  weekly,  year  around.  20,000 
chicks  each  week  and  thousands  of  poults  (Bronze). 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM.  ROUTE  I.  BOX  60,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


1  CAN'T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN^ 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 
•/Ui;inra  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
IN  MY  MASHES 


Let  “FAUNILIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 

fight  ■  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c;  to  Dept.  R. 

HenqI.  Fischel,lnc.ph3iildM5"f*pi 


■ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  care- 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  COD  if  desired.  100  -  500  1000 

_  _ ,  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.00  $29.50  $58 

lite  &  Barred  P.  Rocks .  6.25  30.50  60 

,v  Hampshire  Reds... .  6.50  31.50  61 

ality  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  29.50  58 

rge  Type  Sexed  Legs  (90%  guar.)  •  ■  •  12.00  60.00  120 
Cockerels  $3-100.  20  Years  Hatching  Experience. 

A.  LAUVER.  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterviile.  Pa. 


LEHMAN’S 


ULSH’S  CHICKS 

All  BREEDERS  Carefully  CULLED  &  BLOODTESTED 

Full  count  of  live  active  chicks  guaranteed.  [ 
W’lLL  SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Per  100  , 

Barred,  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks  or  Anconas . $7.50  j 

R.  I.  or  N.  H.  Reds  or  Wh.  Wyandottes . $7.50 

White,  Brown  or  Black  Leghorns . $6.50 

Assorted  Chicks  . .  •  . . $5.50  j 

Less  than  100,  %e  a  chick  more;  500  or  more  %c  a  j 
chick  less.  Write  for  Catalog. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Port  Trevcrton,  Pa. 

Largo  Type 
White  Leghorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test.  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

lxirge  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs. .  .$5.75  $28.00  $55 

Wh  &  Bd.  Rocks .  6.25  31.00  60 

R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds .  6.50  32.00  63 

Cash'  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live)  delivery  postpaid. 

Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 

n/\n  QUALITY  Wli.  Leghorns  Browns.  Anconas, 
Kl  Barred  Rocks.  e-16  wks.  Pullets.  Ready  for 
shipment.  C.  O.  D.  Low  prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  K.  UR,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Dill  I  ETC  large  type  English  Leghorns  March  &  April 
lULLL  1 J  hatched  12  weeks  80c.  4  months  $1.00. 
FISHER  BROS.  ■  ATLANTIC,  PENNA. 


Big  Chicks  10,000  Weekly 

$7-95 


Bloodtested  —  Selected 
White.  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma. 
Sussex.  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Bed, 
Buff  Orps.  White  &  Si!.  Wyandot. 
Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Rock. 


PER  100 


Dark  Cornish,  18c  ea.  Mixed— (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 

Special  Rock- Red.  Broiler  Cross . $7.95-100 

Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 
Order  from  advertisement  for  Prompt  delivery. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  7,  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Sex  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (93%). $11.00  $55.00  $110 

Large  Typo  English  Leghorns .  6.00 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds... 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red-Rock  Cross .  7.00 

|  W’hite  &  Black  Minorcas .  _  _ 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested.  100% 
live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or  COD.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
Free  Catalog  telling  of  our  28  ys.  Breeding  Experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterviile,  Pa 


. .  6.00 

30.00 

60 

. .  3.00 

15.00 

30 

. .  6.50 

32.50 

65 

.  .  7.00 

35.00 

70 

..  7.00 

35.00 

70 

PULLETS-PULLETS 

3,000  Large  Hanson  English  Strain  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Pullets.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous.  Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


ELSASSER’S  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profits — AH  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
Elsasser’s  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W,  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

B.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog.  R.  W.  ELSASSER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  McALISTERV  I LLE,  Pa. 

CHIX  now  $6.00  ?SoR 

Wh.  Leghorns.  Anconas,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Barred 
&  Wh.  Rooks.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wh.  Wyandottes. 
Heavy  Mixed  $5  50  a  100.  Prepaid.  100%  deliverv. 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  IVIcCLURE.  PA. 
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DRAWN  BY  BARBARA  MARSHALL  (17), 
MASSACHUSETTS 

MEMORY  VERSE 


Mowing 

There  was  never  a  sound  beside  the  wood  but 
one, 

And  that  was  m.v  long  scythe  whispering  to  the 
ground. 

What  was  it,  it  whispered?  I  knew  not  well 
myself : 

Perhaps  it  was  something  about  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

Something,  perhaps  about  the  lack  of  sound — 

And  that  was  why  it  whispered  and  did  not 
speak. 

It  was  no  dream  of  the  gift  of  idle  hours, 

Or  the  easy  gold  at  the  hand  of  fay  or  elf: 

Anything  more  than  the  truth  would  have 
seemed  too  weak 

To  the  earnest  love  that  laid  the  swale  in  rows, 

Not  without  feeble-pointed  spikes  of  flowers 

(Pale  orchisis),  and  scared  a  bright  green 
snake. 

The  fact  is  the  sweetest  dream  that  labor 
knows. 

My  long  scythe  whispered  and  left  the  hay  to 
make.  — Robert  Frost. 


LIKIE5 

FROM 

□UR  LETTER  5 


DRAWN  BY  MARJORIE  POTTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  am  14  years  old  and 
am  in  the  first  year  high  at  school.  I  prefer 
French  to  any  other  subject  and  then  drawing. 
I  would  like  to  correspond  with  any  boy  or  girl 
and  will  answer  any  letters.  My  birthday  is 
December  23  and  I  would  like  especially  to  hear 
from  those  whose  birthdays  are  the  same  as 
mine. — Katherine  Burleson  (14),  New  York. 

Dear  Our  Pagers— I  am  17  years  of  age  and 
live  in  the  country  where  it  is  very  lonesome. 
C’mon  boys  and  girls,  won’t  you  write  to  me? 
I  positively  will  answer  all  the  letters  I  re¬ 
ceive.— Lillian  Burger  (17),  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Friends — I  am  a  sopohomore  in  high 
school  and  my  hobbies  are  collecting  stone,  keep¬ 
ing  a  diary,  collecting  riddles  and  playing 
basketball.  I  also  like  baseball  games  and  the 
movies.  I  live  on  a  small  farm  and  am  very 
fond  of  dogs,  cats  and  horses.  Just  recently  I 
purchased  a  white  kitten  which  I  named  “Snow 
White.”  I  enjoy  writing  letters  so  won’t  all 
you  boys  and  girls  sit  down  and  write  to  me 
and  I  will  answer  every  letter. — Mary  Fisher 
(15),  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  like  all  kinds  of 
sports.  We  have  a  river  not  far  from  where 
we  live  where  we  go  skating  in  the  Winter  and 
also  have  nice  hills  to  slide  on.  Won’t  some 
of  you  write  to  me?  I  will  try  to  answer  all 
letters. — Ethel  Demery  (1C),  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Our  Pagers — It  certainly  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thrill  when  I  saw  my  first  drawing  printed 
in  1930.  I  get  much  enjoyment  out  of  drawing. 
This  June  I  graduate  from  high  school  and  for 
my  senior  essay  I  drew  all  my  illustrations.  In 
school  I  have  taken  all  the  art  possible  and  one 
advanced  subject  besides.  For  one  of  my  hob¬ 
bies  I  collect  and  save  all  the  Our  Page  work 
and  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  showing 
the  talent  of  boys  and  girls.  I  am  always 
anxious  for  the  Our  Page  issue. — Iris  Leonard 
(18),  New  York. 


DRAWN  BY  LENA  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 


May  C. — I  am  spending  the  week-end  with 
some  friends  in  a  cottage  in  the  Chautauqua 
Lake  Region.  Arrived  at  twilight,  and  because 
there  was  a  faint  “slice”  of  moon  in  the  sky, 
the  world  was  so  enchanting  that  I  couldn’t 
stay  inside.  Went  for  a  boat  ride.  The  air 
was  frosty  and  the  water  cool,  and  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  bit  with  all  their  might. 

May  7. — My  bed  in  the  cottage  was  hard,  but 
morning  came  soon  so  I  didn’t  mind.  There  are 
beautiful  white  swans  on  the  lake.  I  fed  them 
crusts  of  whole  wheat  bread  which  they  soaked 
in  water  before  they  ate.  The  fish  came  in 
great  numbers  to  eat  the  stray  crumbs. 

Mav  8. — Started  home,  and  certainly  with 
pangs  of  regret.  Mother  Nature  will  be  excused 
of  she  is  very,  very  proud  of  the  beauty  she 
has  created  in  that  region. — “Curly  Q.” 

May  22. — Our  neighbors  are  digging  a  cesspool. 
Y’esterday  their  pet  woodchuck  fell  in  it  and 
drowned.  When  it  was  missed  they  started  to 


look  for  it  and  finally  they  saw  it  floating 
around  in  the  cesspool  with  a  lazy  old  frog 
sitting  contentedly  on  it! 

May  23.— The  swallows  were  teasing  the  cat 
this  morning.  They  would  fly  around  her  and 
then  swoop  down  almost  touching  her.  Old 
Pussy  got  pretty  angry  and  kept  swishing  her 
tail  until  she  became  tired  and  walked  away. 

May  25. — And  talking  about  cats — someone  is 
dropping  cats  off  by  our  place.  Every  time  I 
go  to  the  barn,  eats  skurry  in  all  directions. 
And  such  cats!  Some  have  only  three  legs,  one 
is  blind  and  several  have  their  whiskers  cut  to 
a  most  lovely  design  by  someone.  I  do  feel 
sorry  for  them  though  and  I  feed  them.  — 
“Jelly  Bean.” 

May  22. — Friska  (my  dog)  and  I  went  for  a 
tramp  in  the  woods  this  afternoon.  So  I  got 
into  my  riding  togs  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  at 
bay  and  off  we  went  to  the  very  center  of  our 
neighbor’s  big  woods.  There  is  something  rest¬ 
ful  and  peaceful  about  a  walk  like  that.  I 
found  a  baby  rabbit  or  rather  Friska  did,  and  I 
saved  the  poor  bunny's  life  by  making  her  drop 
it  although  I  had  to  nearly  strangle  her  to 
make  her  do  it.  He  was  so  tiny  that  I  was 
afraid  to  leave  him  alone  in  the  woods  for 
fear  that  some  other  dog  might  get  him  and 
then  I  was  afraid  that  he  might  be  hurt.  I  did 
put  him  down  and  he  sat  and  cried  for  his 
family  and  no  one  came  so  I  brought  him  home 
with  me.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  like  it  very  well 
for  he  just  sits  in  one  place  all  day.  Perhaps 
he  is  homesick  and  might  die  so  maybe  I  had 
better  take  him  back  where  I  found  him. 
Mother  says  that  wild  things  die  when  they  are 
shut  tip  even  though  they  do  have  good  care. 

I  remember  once  when  I  caught  a  rabbit  by 


the  tail  when  he  didn’t  know  I  was  so  near  him, 
and  he  gave  a  big  leap  and  the  tail  came  off 
in  my  hand.  I  never  saw  him  again  and  I 
often  wonder  if  he  ever  grew  another  one. 

May  24. — Poor  little  bunny — I  let  him  go. 
Friska  had  to  stay  home  so  she  wouldn’t  know 
where  he  went.  She  didn’t  like  the  idea  at  all 
either.  Maybe  the  rabbit  was  nearly  frightened 
to  death  when  she  caught,  him  because  when  I 
let  him  go  he  seemed  to  know  what  direction 
his  home  was  in.  The  last  I  saw  was  his  little 
white  tail  bobbing  through  the  maidenhair 
ferns  and  violet  plants. — “Pinto.” 


DRAWN  BY  EUNICE  WILLIAMS,  VERMONT 

HOUSE-CLEANING  TIME 


When  housecleaning  time  is  once  begun. 
It’s  never  finished  ’til  it’s  done. 

The  meals  are  never  once  on  time. 

And  for  the  good  old  days  I  pine. 

The  house  is  turned  all  upside  down. 
And  everything  is  ’round  and  ’round. 
Sometimes  one  can't  get  in  the  door, 


PEN  AND  INK  —  BY  RUfUS  QUINN,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BATTLE  —  BY  CAROL  AIKEN, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BALTIMORE  .ORIOLE  —  BY  RUFUS  QUINN, 
NEW  YORK 


FARMHOUSE  —  BY  VYKIENA  BOS, 
NEW  YORK 


HENRY  FORD  —  BY  THELMA  BUSH, 
NEW  YORK 


Hern?y  Foio 


^  HI// 


MY  CAT  —  BY  IRIS  LEONARD,  NEW  YORK 


JUNE,  1938  —  BY  IRIS  LEONARD, 
NEW  YORK 


OVER  THE  FENCE  —  BY  MARY  DAWSON, 
NEW  YORK 


FORBIDDEN  REPAST  —  BY  ROSE  BACH- 
MANN,  NEW  YORK 


July  2,  1938 

And  things  are  strewn  all  o’er  the  floor. 
Where  is  this  and  where  is  that? 

And  on  top  of  it  all  sits  our  big  black  cat. 
Mother,  with  a  cloth  ’round  her  head. 

Acts  as  if  she  wished  she  were  dead. 

When  housecleaning  time  comes  'round 
I  usually  am  never  ter  be  found. 

“Where  are  you  now,  Roy? 

Ah.  he.  now  where  is  that  boy?” 

I  usually  try  to  fishing  go. 

But  it's  usually  answered  with  a  “no,” 

I  sometimes  at  my  neighbor’s  dine, 

Until  the  end  of  housecleaning  time. 

— Anne  Prichard  ( 14) ,  New  York. 


BIRDS 

Birds  are  happy  sort  of  things. 

That  sing  to  us  each  day. 

They  sit  upon  most  any  tree 

And  sing  us  a  song  in  the  nicest  way. 

The  robin  sings  us  a  pretty  song 
While  the  catbird  is  not  so  nice. 

But  still  we  enjoy  most  anyone. 

When  the  birds  have  sung  to  us. 

— Elma  Robinson  (12),  Pennsylvania. 

NIGHT 

A  full  moon  east®  its  gentle  golden  light 
LTpon  the  quiet  lake — its  brilliance  shines 
Across  the  waters,  lending  to  the  night, 

Enchantment  sweet,  blended  with  the  scent 
of  pines. 

The  frog's  unceasing  chorus  fills  the  air, 

From  the  swamps  along  the  lake,  in  mighty 
throng. 

They  swell  the  night  with  music,  while  a  pair 
_  Of  bullfrogs  booming  loudly,  drown  the  song. 
Now  from  a  crested  pine  the  hoot  owl  flies 
To  swoop  upon  a  mouse,  and  claim  its  prey. 
Its  silent  wings  go  skimming  through  the  skies. 
As  it  descends  with  eagerness  to  fray. 

A  sweet  Spring  breeze  comes  tripping  o’er  the 
lake 

And  raises  ripples  on  its  shining  form 
Then  it  has  vanished,  leaving  in  its  wake 
An  aromatic  feeling,  fresh  and  warm. 

The  full  moon  lights  the  waters  and  the  sky. 

My  gaze  goes  upward  to  the  heaven  fair. 

In  puzzled  thought  I  shake  my  head  and  sigh. 
And  wonder  if  the  night  is  lovelier  there. 

— Rufus  Quinn  (17),  New  York. 


DRAWN  BY  VYKIENA  BOS,  NEW  YORK 


Almost  everyone  is  having  headaches  over  ex¬ 
ams  this  month.  There  is  one  consolation  and 
that  is  that  you  have  all  Summer  to  recuperate. 

In  our  little  red  brick  schoolhouse  it  was  quite 
a  ceremony  when  our  teacher  brought  out  the 
sealed  envelopes  which  contained  the  State  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  whole  school  was  breathless 
and  we  watched  closely  the  expression  of  the 
teacher’s  face  when  she  read  over  the  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  first  time.  At  least  we  thought 
that  we  might  be  able  to  tell  how  hard  they 
were  but  her  face  told  us  nothing.  We  waited 
with  fast  beating  hearts  and  cold  hands  as  she 
walked  through  the  room  giving  out  the  ques¬ 
tion  papers  and  as  she  gave  them  to  us,  she 
gave  us  the  feeling  that  she  expected  the  very 
best  from  us  all.  And  in  that  first  moment,  be¬ 
fore  we  had  looked  at  our  papers  we  felt  none 
too  confident.  So  keep  your  fingers  crossed-  and 
come  through  with  flying  colors. 

There  have  been  quite  a  few  questions  asked 
about  the  “Letters  Wanted”  column.  Simply 
send  us  your  letters,  stamped,  and  with  the 
name  and  State  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope 
and  we  will  complete  the  address  and  forward 
the  letters.  The  best  way  is  to  send  three  or 
four  letters  in  one  envelope,  at  least  that  is 
the  way  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  do. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Un¬ 
ger,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  that  month. 
Letters  are  welcome  at  any  time,  but  if  re¬ 
ceived  later  than  this  date  must  be  held  over 
until  the  next  month. 


Letters 


Vante.  cL 


DRAWN  BY  LENA  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  with 
the  name  and  State  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
letter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the  en¬ 
velope.  Unstamj)ed  letters  will  not  be  mailed: 

Mary  Fisher  (15),  Pennsylvania;  Ethel  Dem¬ 
ery  (Hi),  Massachusetts:  Norma  Wildey  (13), 
New  York;  Evelyn  Wyniek  (13),  Pennsylanvia. 


RAINY  DAYS 

Observers  of  human  nature  would  enjoy 
watching  the  effect,  the  rainy  days  have  upon 
people.  In  the  classroom  a  drowsy,  loggy  at¬ 
mosphere  prevails.  The  students  are  not  so 
mentally  alert  and  they  bite  their  erasers  on 
their  pencils  in  their  agitation  of  failing  to 
grasp  quickly  the  meaning  of  various  questions. 
They  stare  off  into  space — obviously  pondering 
upon  some  “deep”  subject  but  in  reality  they 
are  merely  day-dreaming. 

Those  who  forget  their  rubbers,  suppress 
groans  of  despair  when  trying  to  select  the 
driest  spot  when  crossing  a  muddy  road.  They 
discover  that  the  “dry”  spot  is  similar  to 
quicksand  and  they  clench  their  fists  and  bite 
their  lips  in  an  effort  to  prevent  stormy  words 
from  flying  about! 

Outside  everything  presents  a  soggy,  dull  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  majority  of  us  have  frowns, 
denoting  boredom,  upon  our  countenances  as  we 
reluctantly  carry  our  umbrellas,  and  girls  pos¬ 
sessing  the  new  transparent  raincoats  or  capes, 
attempt  to  hide  their  pride,  but  fail  to  do  so. 
Clara  Wyniek  (1C),  New  York. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 


given. 


MILK 


March  Farm  Prices — Distributors  operating  on 
Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows:  Class 
1,  $2;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream,  $1.75; 
surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular  formulas. 
Effective  March  28,  1938. 

Change  in  these  prices  has  been  expected,  but 
none  has  been  made  to  date. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  26%  to  27c;  extra, 
92  score,  25%e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25%  to 
25  %e;  unsalted,  best,  28c;  firsts,  26c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  29%  to  31c;  special,  24  to 
27c;  brown,  fancy,  28%c;  Pacific  Coast,  30  to 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1 %  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  14  to  20c;  chickens,  15  to  21c;  tur¬ 

keys,  18e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  18  to  23c;  chickens,  24  to  31c;  tur¬ 
keys,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  13%  to  15c;  squabs, 

lb.,  26  to  32c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9  to  $10.25:  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7;  cows, 
$3.25  to  $6;  calves.  $8.50  to  $9.75;  hogs,  $9.40; 
lambs,  $10  to  $10.75;  ewes,  $2  to  $4.59. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  75c  to  $5.  Beans,  bit., 
25c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  bu.,  40  to  60e.  Cabbage, 
1%  bus.,  30c  to  $1.25.  Carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Celery  knobs,  bn.,  75c  to  $1.  Corn,  bu., 
50  to  60c.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.75.  Kale, 
25  to  35c.  Lettuce,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Lima  beans, 
75c  to  $3.10.  Okra,  bu..  75c  to  $2.  Onions, 
Texas,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $2.  Parsnips, 
bu.,  65c  to  $1.  Peas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  60  to  85c.  Radishes,  bu.,  40  to  60c. 
Rhubarb,  belt.,  1%  to  l%c.  Spinach,  bu.,  10 
to  35c.  Squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25.  Tomatoes, 
repacked,  10-lb.  box,  75c  to  $1.10.  Turnips, 
bu.,  25  to  75c.  Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $3  to 
$4. 

POTATOES 

New  potatoes,  N.  C.,  100-lb.  bag.  40  to  75c; 
Va.,  Eastern  Shore,  bag,  40c  to  $1.50.  Old  po¬ 
tatoes,  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.85. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.25.  Blackberries,  qt., 
12  to  22c.  Blackcaps,  pt.,  12c.  Cherries,  River, 
sweet,  qt.,  8  to  15c;  4-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  50e;  12- 
qt.  bskt..  75  to  85c;  sour,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.15;  4-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  qt.,  8  to  11c. 

Gooseberries,  River,  qt.,  7  to  12c.  Huckleber¬ 

ries.  qt.,  16  to  27c;  Jersey,  cultivated,  qt.,  60 
to  70c.  Peaches.  Ga.,  %  bskt.,  60e  to  $1.25; 
bu.,  $2.  Raspberries,  Jersey,  pt.,  5  to  13c. 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt.,  3  to  13c;  L.  I.,  qt., 

7  to  13c:  River,  qt,,  7  to  18e;  Oswego,  qt.,  8 
to  20c:  Conn.,  qt.,  7  to  ,14c;  Mass.,  qt.,  7  to 
14e.  Watermelons,  carload,  $200  to  $360. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $18,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $16  to  $22;  straw,  rye,  $20;  wheat 
and  oats,  $14  to  $15. 

GRAINS 


Wheat,  No.  2  red,  93%e;  corn,  No.  2,  yel¬ 
low,  71%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  38%c;  rye,  71%e. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEAV  YORK 
Butter,  35  to  37c;  eggs,  35  to  40c;  dressed 
chickens,  32  to  36c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb..  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  doz.,  30  to  60c;  strawberries,  qt.,  15 
to  25c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  27%  to  31c;  eggs,  25  to  30c;  live 
fowls,  19  to  22c;  chickens,  22  to  23c;  dressed 
fowls,  22  to  23c;  ducks,  14  to  17c;  potatoes, 
new,  100  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.75;  asparagus,  doz., 
$1.40  to  $2;  cherries,  12  qts.,  $1  to  $1.15;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  10  to  25c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  50  to  85c; 
strawberries,  10-qt.  crate,  $2. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1.000  lbs.,  $9.75  to 
$10.25;  good,  $8.75  to  $9.25:  medium,  $8.25  to 
$8.75;  common.  $6.75  to  $7.50:  choice,  1,100  to 
1,300  lbs.,  $10.25  to  $10.75;  good,  $9.50  to  $9.75; 
medium,  $8.50  to  $9.25;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500 
lbs..  $10.25  to  $10.90;  good,  $9.50  to  $10. 

Heifers,  choice,  $8.25  to  $8.75:  good,  $7.50 
to  $8.25;  medium,  $6  to  $7.25;  common,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows,  choice.  $7  to  $7.50;  good,  $6.25  to  $7; 
common  and  medium.  $5.50  to  $6;  low  cutter 
and  cutter,  $7.75  to  $8.50. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $7  to  $7.75;  cutter, 
common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.50. 

Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $10  to  $10.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  $5  to  $8. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  common  and 
medium,  $7.25  to  $8.25:  good  and  choice,  S00 
to  1,050  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.75. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  ISO  lbs.,  $9.50 
to  $9.75;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $9.75;  200 
to  220  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $S.25 
to  $8.50;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  290  to 
350  lbs..  $7.40  to  $7.65;  medium  and  good,  350 
to  500  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $10  to 
$10.50;  medium,  $8  to  $9.50;  common,  $5  to  $7; 
ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  26c:  eggs,  22c;  hens,  18  to  22c; 
chickens,  23  to  25c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.10;  string 
beans,  bu,,  $2  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  40  to  42c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  peaches,  %  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10;  pota¬ 
toes.  new  stock,  U.  S.  No.  1,  100-lb.  sacks,  $1 
to  $1.75. 

Hay,  standard  Timothy  $12  to  $13,  No  2 
$10.50  to  $11.50,  No.  3  $8.50  to  $9.50;  No.  1 
light  clover  mixed  $12  to  $13;  No.  1  clover 
mixed  $16  to  $16.50;  No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed 
$16  to  $16.50:  No.  2  clover  mixed  $10  to  $14; 
No.  1  clover  $16  to  $16.50;  No.  2  clover  $10  to 
$14;  No.  1  second  cutting  Alfalfa  $22.50  to 
$23.50;  No.  2  second  cutting  Alfalfa  $17  to  $19; 
No.  1  first  cutting  Alfalfa  $17.50  to  $18.50;  No. 
3  prairie  $13  to  $14;  good  dry  clean  oat  straw 
$7.50  to  $S;  good  dry  clean  wheat  straw  $7.50 
to  $8. 

Grain,  wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  local,  67  to 
69c.  Oats,  No.  1  white,  37  to  37%c;  No.  2 
white,  36  to  36%c;  No.  3  white,  35  to  35%c. 
Corn,  No.  3  yellow,  67  to  68c;  No.  3  yellow 
shelled,  66  to  66%c;  No.  4  yellow,  shelled 
64%  to  65c. 


The  Bookshelf 

W iiat  People  Said  by  W.  L.  White, 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  many  home 
towns.  A  story  of  a  man’s  ambitions 
and  how  he  let  them  run  away  with  him ; 
,$2.75;  Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St., 
New  York. 


The  Henyard 


Rules  for  Poultry  and  Egg 
Show  at  State  Fair 

Louis  M.  Hurd,  superintendent  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Classes,  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Production  Poultry  and  Egg  Show  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair: 

1.  — Production  Poultry,  4-H  and  Egg 
Show,  the  first  week  (August  29  -  Sep¬ 
tember  3). 

2.  — There  will  be  a  Fanciers’  Show  the 
second  week. 

3.  — Entries  for  all  classes  and  divisions 
of  the  Production  Poultry  and  Egg  Show 
will  close  August  5. 

4.  — The  following  prize  money  in  of¬ 
fered :  Single:  1st,  .$2;  2nd,  $1.50;  3rd, 
$1 ;  4th  and  5th,  50c  each.  Trios :  1st, 
$2.50 ;  2nd,  $2 ;  3rd  and  4th,  75c  each. 
Entry  fees :  Single,  50c ;  Trios,  75c. 

5.  — Special  classes  for  turkeys  have 
been  introduced. 

6.  — Birds  must  be  in  place  by  4  P.  M. 
on  August  29. 

7.  — Birds  must  be  removed  by  4  P.  M., 
on  Friday,  September  2. 

8.  — Many  special  prizes  are  offered  on 
exhibits  of  eggs  in  addition  to  the  regular 
prizes. 

9.  — No  double-decked  cooping  will  be 
used  (unless  necessary)  because  of  lack 
of  space. 

Two  cups,  donated  by  Beacon  Milling 
Company,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  first,  to  the  largest  and  best  dis¬ 
play  by  one  one  breeder  of  poultry  and 
eggs  and  second,  to  the  largest  and  best 
turkey  display  at  the  show. 


Pullorum  Disease  Probable 

Two  weeks  ago  I  received  100  chicks 
that  seemed  to  be  all  right.  They  were 
lively  for  two  days  and  then  started  to 
die.  Some  were  pasted  up  a  trifle,  while 
others  seemed  to  have  nothing  wrong. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  e.  r. 

When  baby  chicks  of  about  two  weeks 
of  age  die  in  considerable  numbers  as  you 
describe,  pullorum  disease  (bacillary 
white  diarrhoea)  may  well  be  suspected, 
particularly  if  the  chicks  have  been 
shipped  for  some  distance  and  may  have 
become  chilled  on  the  way.  This  disease 
is  caused  by  a  germ  transmitted  from 
the  mother  hen  through  the  egg  and  is 
not  curable.  Infected  hens  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  flock  cause  serious  losses  and  should 
he  removed  after  infection  is  shown  by 
blood-tests  that  may  be  made. 

While  losses  of  infected  chicks  that 
have  reduced  their  infection  through  the 
egg  or  acquired  it  after  hatching  from 
the  droppings  or  dirt  in  the  litter  may 
not  be  serious  enough  to  lead  the  owner 
to  dispose  of  the  entire  flock,  those  that 
survive  may  become  carriers  and  continue 
the  disease  upon  the  premises. 

It  is  often  best,  therefore,  to  dispose 
of  a  flock  in  its  entirety  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  clean  it  up  through  blood 
tests.  It  is  possible  nowadays  to  secure 
baby  chicks  from  flocks  known  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  owner  to  be  free  from  pul¬ 
lorum  disease  as  demonstrated  by  re¬ 
peated  blood  tests  and  the  removal  of  all 
reactors.  M.  b.  d. 


Business  Bits 

“The  Killefer  Tillage  System  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Crops” — This  free  illustrated  booklet 
describes  in  an  interesting  and  non-tech- 
nical  manner  the  advantages  of  the  Kille¬ 
fer  Tillage  System  which  is  designed  to 
increase  production,  prevent  erosion, 
break  hardpan,  store  moisture  and  renew 
worn-out  land.  This  book  contains  much 
helpful  information  in  reference  to  the 
natural  needs  of  the  soil  and  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  tiller.  It  may  be  se¬ 
cured  without  charge  by  addressing  John 
Deere  Plow  Co.,  Box  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“Good  Low  Cost  Roads”  —  The  book 
contains  a'  vast  amount  of  information 
in  reference  to  the  building  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  farm-to-market  roads  and  the 
equipment  needed  for  this  type  of  work. 
It  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  road-building.  Address  Tractor 
Division,  Allis-Chalniers  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

“The  McCormick-Deering  Farm  Trac¬ 
tors” — This  pamphlet  describes  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  McCormick-Deering  Trac¬ 
tors,  including  various  sizes  and  types 
designed  for  practically  every  purpose. 
The  booklet  also  contains  suggestions 
that  will  be  found  helpful  to  anyone  who 
contemplates  purchasing  a  farm  tractor. 
It  is  free.  Address  International  Har¬ 
vester  Co.,  ^80  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


Serious  Vent  Picking 

I  have  5,  12  and  18-months-old  White 
Leghorn  pullets.  Their  entrails  protrude 
and  they  all  start  picking.  w.  a.  g. 

California. 

Vent  picking,  with  final  protrusion  of 
the  entrails  and  killing  of  the  victim  of 
the  attacks,  is  difficult  to  stop  when 
once  started  in  a  flock.  Premature  lay¬ 
ing,  overly  large  eggs  or  other  conditions 
bringing  about  protrusion  of  the  vent  in¬ 
cite  attacks  and  a  taste  of  blood  turns 
the  mates  of  the  unfortunate  bird  into 
cannibals. 

If  the  flock  can  be  given  its  freedom 
upon  range,  the  attention  of  the  fowls 
may  be  distracted  from  the  bleeding 
fowls  and  the  attacks  may  cease.  Mild 
attacks  may  be  put  to  a  stop  by  removing 
the  injured  birds  as  soon  as  the  picking 
begins  or  watching  for  and  removing  the 
guilty  ones  before  their  appetite  for  blood 
has  been  aroused. 

In  severe  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  one  of  the  metal  pick-out  guards  upon 
all  members  of  the  flock.  These  are  light 
metal  shields  secured  by  pins  that  hold 
them  securely  in  such  a  position  as  to 
cover  the  vent  and  so  protect  the  vulner¬ 
able  parts.  These  vent  shields  may  be 
had  at  dealers  in  poultry  supplies,  are 
inexpensive,  easily  applied  and  effective. 
They  may  he  recommended  to  poultrymen 
who  find  some  such  protection  necessary 
if  heavy  losses  are  to  be  avoided. 

M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Bronchitis 

My  hens  have  a  fluid  in  their  throat 
like  a  child  with  the  croup.  I  lost  two 
of  the  oldest  ones,  but  the  rest  of  the 
floqk  are  yearlings  and  are  laying  good. 
Last  Winter  I  noticed  them  shaking 
their  heads,  just  one  quick  jerk.  I  first 
noticed  the  choking  yesterday  morning. 
I  have  a  few  Barred  Rock  pullets  beside 
the  rest  of  the  flock.  I  have  lost  three 
of  them  with  enlarged  liver.  What 
causes  it  ?  F.  G. 

Your  flock  is  evidently  suffering  from 
some  form  of  bronchial  inflammation,  or 
bronchitis.  In  its  severe  form  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  called  infectious  laryngotracheitis, 
which  means  a  contagious  inflammation 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  or  upper  air 
passages.  This  may  occur  at  any  age 
and  in  laying  fowls  may  cause  severe 
losses  from  check  in  production,  as  well 
as  from  the  deaths  following. 

Gasping,  rattling  in  the  throat  and 
coughing  up  bloody  mucus  are  prominent 
symptoms  of  this  severe  form  of  bron¬ 
chitis,  not  all  cases  of  bronchitis  being  of 
this  form.  A  veterinarian  may  be  needed 
to  distinguish  between  the  milder  types 
of  bronchitis  and  the  type  above  de¬ 
scribed. 

Flocks  not  yet  attacked  but  probably 
exposed  to  the  infection  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  vaccination  before  the  disease 
appears.  Protective  vaccination  is  the 
only  measure  of  established  value  that 
can  be  commended  though  the  losses  from 
the  milder  attacks  are  not  necessarily 
severe.  Mortality  rates  may  vary  from  5 
to  50  percent  in  affected  flocks.  The  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  veterinarian  will  he  needed  for 
the  obtaining  and  use  of  the  vaccine 
used. 

An  enlarged  liver  is  found  in  several 
diseases  as  one  of  the  conditions  present. 
In  itself,  it  does  not  indicate  any  one 
specific  disorder.  m.  b.  d. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  16-17.  —  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  18-21. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  26-29. — Farm  and  Plome  Week, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

July  28.  —  Poultry  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  AVooster. 

Aug.  1. — Annual  Field  Day,  N.  Y. 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Meridale 
Farms,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  9.  —  Field  Day,  Sussex,  N.  J., 
Branch  Experiment  Station. 

Aug.  24-26. — Hartland  Fair;  W.  R. 
Jordan,  manager,  Windsor.  Yt. 

Aug.  29  -  Sept.  10.— N.  Y.  State  Fair, 
Syracuse. 

Sept.  13-17. — Westchester  Comity,  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  White  Plains. 

Sept.  15-16  —  Annual  Fair,  Norfolk 
County  Chapter  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  25  -  Oct.  1. — New  Jersey  State 
Fair,  Trenton. 

Oct.  8-15. — National  Dairy  Show,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  14-1S. — Neppco  Poultry  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Commerce  Hall,  '  Port  Authority 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


REDBI RD 

FARM 


FOR  BIGGER,  SURER  PROFITS— 

Rut  the  power  of  Redbird  Farm  blood  back  of  your 
flock.  Our  two  pens  have  consistently  led  R.  1.  Red 
Class  at  1938  N.  Y.  State  Contest  (FarmingdaJe). 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  4  Weeks  on 
all  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Matings. 
Straight  R.  I.  REDS— ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
61,000  Breeders,  100%  Pullorum  Free 
Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Summer  Chick  Prices. 

—  REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham/Mass.^* 


UEB5 

■J  FINE 

CHICKS 


BIG 


5UMMER 

DISCOUNT 


Wonderful  Bargains,  Sexed  or 
Non-Sexed  Chicks  from  best 
Purebred  Blood-tested  Flocks. 
Super-Culled  and  Hogan-Tested. 
All  Leading  Breeds.  Pullets  make 
'  record  layers;  Cockerels  Big 

Profitable  Broilers.  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Big  Bargain  Price  List!  Prompt  Delivery. 
SI EB'S  HATCHERY,  Box,  132,  LINCOLN,  ILL. 


Pullorum  Tested. 

Straight  &  Cross  Breeds  $8.00 
and  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  1 5c; 
rPoults  45c.  Started Chix.  Marner  elec,  brooder. 

rBeck’sU.S.  Approved  Htchry,  Dept.  R.  Mt.Airy.Md. 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $6.00-100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds .  6.50-100 

New  Hampshires,  W.  Wyand. .  Buff  Orp . 7.00-100 

Heavy  Mixed . $5.50-100.  Safe  Delivery  Prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HELLO  FOLKS 


It  pays  to  Buy  Quality 
Clucks.  Wh.  &  Brd.  Box 
$7.  New  Hamps.  $7.50. 
Wh.  Giants  $8.  Wh.  &  Brown  Legs.  $6.50.  H.  Mix  $6. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  Postman.  Circular  Free.  KOCH’S 
FARM  HATCHERY,  Box  2,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pullets  $15.00—100.  Four 
wks.  old,  $30.00—100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 

3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  Quality  Chicks 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  W.  Wyand.,  W. 
Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  Rocks.  Buff  Orps. 
$6.50-100.  Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  Postage 
Paid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ALL  CHICKS  now  $6.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Giants. 

S.  C.  Leghorns . $6.00:  Heavy  Mixed . $5.50 

100%  delivery.  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY.  Rt.  2,  McCLURE.  PA. 

MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  $7-100;  N.  Hamp.,  $7.00. 

„  W.  Leghorns  $6.  Mix  $6.  Safe  del.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  S  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 

WHITE  WYAND0TTES— Pullets,  Ckls.  March  &  Later. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

50  NICE  WH.  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS,  March  1st 
hatch  $1.25  each.  CARL  DORN.  CASTLETON,  N.  Y. 


from  Maryland’s 
Famous  Bronze 
urkey  Belt. 


Bronze  Poults; 

Prices  exceptionally  low.  Blood-tested  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  Our  poults  have  remarkable  livability;  fine 
market  type.  Bramble  Poultry  Farm,  Cheafertown,  Md. 

HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood.Tesled  Slock. 

Thousands  weekly.  Discounts  for  early  bookings. 
List  Frke.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Penna. 

Largest  Maryland  breeder  offers 
.  Bronze  Quality  Boults  from  Blood- Tested  Breeders. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  Inc.  -  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Everyday  White  Runner  Ducklings,  200-250  flock  aver¬ 
ages.  Prompt  delivery.  Free  pamphlet  on  raising  ducks 
for  profit.  W.  F.  Hillpot,  Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Wh  Polrin  Duplrlinoc  81  s  Per  10°-  Prepaid  guaran- 
Tin.  reKlil  UUCKlingS  teed.  None  better  in  type,  size, 
growth  or  laying  qualitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

DUCKLINGS  Mammoth  Wh.  Pekins,  6  lbs.  at  10  wks. 
Sat.  guar.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  New  York 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS— Bred  to  lay.  $10.50 
hundred  prepaid.  GEORGE  ZETTS,  Drifting.  Penna. 

niim  INfX  Finest  quality  Runners.  $7  for  50. 

DULauilUO  Harry  Burnham  -  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
(feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 
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MASS. 

CERTIFIED 


Profits 

Come  to  Those 
Who  Put  Quality  First 

Why  not  assure  your  profits  with  chicks  of  the  same 
breeding  as  the  chicks  we  supplied  for  the  7th  con¬ 
secutive  year  to  nine  Massachusetts  State  Institu¬ 
tions?  Flocks  at  these  Institutions,  all  our  stock, 
averaged  205.84  eggs  per  bird  for  year  ending 
August  31,  1937. 

Straight  It.  I.  Beds  and  Rock-Bed 
WnlV.IV 9  BARBED1  Cross— R.O.P.  sired;  U.S. 
Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D/ 


fA 


HUBBARD'S  pSSIiT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


D  irect  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  source.  Chicks  that 
have  the  vitality  to 
live  well  and  grow 
rapidly  during  hot 
weather.  Strong,  fast 
growing  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

ROCK  CROSSES  for  broilers. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  1207,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


WHIT*4tOCK 

|  CHICKS  J  10.  f0<> 

EGGS  FOR  per 

HATCHING.../**-  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 
^  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
I  State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tuba  Agglutination. 
■  My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
*  Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

5p  •  J  I  rri  /  SPECIALIZE  ONE  breed. 

ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dapt.  F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


TOLMAK 


[t 


Lcghor  ns  -Ked  s-Rocks  -Wyandottes 
New  HampsVires-HallcinsstCrosskrrJ)  Chicks  | 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  ! 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
—  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


“WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS” , 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


C  H  R I  ST  I  E  S  Jsfeio  Jfampshiros  MS 

SPIZZERINKTUiUf 
i.i  ■  iiiTr  f  j  ■  ii  t.i  i  l1  rird™ 


Chris-Cross  Broiler  Chicks 

It  takes  SPTZZERLNKTUM  to 
withstand  summer  heat.  Our  New 
Hampshires  and  Chris-Cross  hybrids  ha  ve 
it  abundantly.  Just  what  you  want  for, 
fast,  uniform  growth,  complete  feather- 1 
ing  and  plumpness  at  an  early  age.  From 
Pullorum  Passed  Breeders,  no  reactors. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  today. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON.  N. 


H. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

L  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


r  u  ■  Plan  now  for  these  sturdy  Cotton 

Lross-Breas  Tor  Mountaineers  for  fall  broilers, 
e  n  d..:ia.«  Develop  rapidly,  feather  Quickly 
rail  Broilers  evenly.  Radiant  with  health, 
energy.  All  Breeders  used  are  100%  BWD  free. 
Write  for  free  catalog  with  entire  story  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee,  lc  postal  will  do. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Eng  Leg.  Sexed  Pullets  (90%  guar.)$ll.00  $55.00  $110 
S.  C.  Large  English  Leghorns....  6.00  30.00  60 
Bar.,  W.  Box,  W.  Wyan.  &  R.I.  Beds  6.50  32.50  65 

N  H.  Reds  &  White  Minorca^ .  7.00  35.00  70 

H  Mix  $5.50.  Day  Old  Leg.  Cockerels  $3-100.  All 
Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  &  actual  photos  of  our  entire  P.  F.  Hatch¬ 
ery  Plant.  The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

S  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $6.00-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  6.50-100 

N.  H.  Beds.  White  Wyandottes . 7.00-100 

Buff  Orps,  &  Buff  Minorcas .  7.00-100 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested)  Mixed .  5.25-100 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
CLOYD  NiEMOND,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

a  t  v  ditt  T  fTC  Chetorosis  day-old  sexed 
/\JLila  A  U  JLiJLjJli  J.  chicks.  4000  guaranteed 
pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds,  Bocks, 
Crosses  Sex-Linked  every  week.  Catalog  .Free! 

CHETEROSIS  CHICKS,  Box  30,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


GOGGLES 


ICreon  Transparent  Lenses  Discolors 
iBlood.  Prevents  Picking  and  Pick- 
lOuts.  Send  for  free  samples. 

Rudolph  Poultry  Equipment  Co.,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


Can  you  help  us  collect  ,$100?  Some 
two  years  ago  we  met  up  with  Joseph 
Goff,  2910  Cruger  Ave.,  Bronx.  N.  Y., 
through  one  of  his  advertisements,  and 
gave  him  $600  for  the  purchase  of  two 
tax  liens.  When  the  redemption  period 
expired  and  we  thought  the  purchase 
could  be  arranged,  Mr.  Goff  put  it  off 
with  some  clever  excuses.  Then  he  bought 
new  tax  liens  but  again  the  same  thing 
happened.  Finally,  lie  refunded  us  $500, 
without  interest,  but  kept  $100  to  use  to 
buy  another  lien.  I  haven't  heard  from 
Mr.  Goff  in  some  time  although  I  have 
repeatedly  written  and  asked  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  my  money.  L.  T. 

New  York. 

Last  June,  1937,  I  gave  Joseph  Goff 
$10  for  which  lie  gave  me  the  location 
of  two  farm  properties  up  for  tax  sale, 
lie  told  me  they  were  abandoned  farms. 
I  made  a  personal  visit  to  each  place  and 
found  each  of  them  occupied,  well  taken 
care  of  and  no  taxes  owing.  Having 
spent  $8  in  carfare,  I  felt  that  I  was  at 
least  entitled  to  a  return  of  my  deposit 
under  these  circumstances.  Goff  refused 
to  give  it  to  me.  d.  s. 

New  York. 

Buying  tax  liens,  or  tax  sale  certifi¬ 
cates,  is  at  best,  a  risky  business,  but  it 
is  dangerous  when  dealing  with  peddlers 
of  this  type.  We  took  up  both  of  these 
claims  with  Mr.  Goff  and  finally  received 
a  reply  with  nothing  but  glib  excuses. 
That  was  on  March  5.  Later,  we  learned 
that  Goff  had  gone  into  voluntary  bank¬ 
ruptcy  on  February  25,  10  days  before 
he  wrote  to  us.  His  schedules  list  $6,846 
liabilities  and  but  few  assets.  The 
claims  of  our  subscribers  are  therefore 
uncollectible  but  it  may  be  that  Joseph 
Goff  will  soon  start  up  his  business  again. 
He,  and  his  type,  are  to  be  scrupulously 
avoided. 

If  a  person  is  interested  in  buying 
property  up  for  tax  sale,  he  should  con¬ 
tact  the  county  treasurer  direct  and  act 
only  on  the  advice  of  a  reliable  attorney. 

We  have  today  received  our  March 
milk  check  and  will  have  it  cashed  at 
once.  We  feel  that  we  would  have  lost 
without  your  good  offices.  May  we  pay 
you  for  all  the  trouble  you  took  in  getting 
this  account  straightened  out  for  us? 

New  York.  c.  J.  s. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  in  my  behalf.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  to  have  such  help.  I  wish  I  could 
do  something  to  repay  you  for  your  trou¬ 
ble.  I  shall  certainly  broadcast  what  a 
help  you  have  been  at  every  opportunity. 

New  York.  M.  H. 

As  we  have  often  said  we  accept  no 
compensation  from  our  readers  for  any 
service,  large  or  small,  that  we  are  able 
to  render  them.  We  appreciate  every 
opportunity  to  be  of  assistance  and  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  is  ample  reward. 
In  the  case  of  M.  H.  he  had  lost  his 
property  at  a  tax  sale  for  non-payment 
of  taxes,  which  in  reality  he  had  ac¬ 
tually  paid.  It  was  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  local  tax  official  which  for¬ 
tunately  we  were  able  to  straighten  out 
and  the  tax  sale  proceedings  have  been 
canceled. 

The  good  old  Rural  New-Yorker 
started  the  ball  rolling  in  collecting  over 
$75,000  about  10  years  ago  from  the  rail¬ 
road  for  broken  packages  of  beans,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  other  stuff  which  had  been 
shipped  to  a  New  York  party.  After 
The  R.  N.-Y.  got  after  them  for  three 
years’  accumulations,  the  railroad  paid 
85  percent  in  about  60  days  to  the  farm¬ 
ers.  They  got  over  $75,000,  but  the  rail¬ 
road  took  a  slice  of  it  as  the  farmers 
owed  them  money  but  they  made  out  well 
and  would  have  had  nothing  but  for 
your  efforts.  H.  b.  g. 

South  Carolina. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  detailed  re¬ 
port.  We  knew  there  was  a  large  sum 
involved  and  remember  the  correspond¬ 
ence  and  work  but  in  taking  credit  for 
the  collection  we  had  one  account  of 
$780,  and  we  are  now  glad  to  add  in  the 
balance,  $74,220,  which  brings  our  col¬ 
lections  well  over  the  million  mark. 

I  sent  Mrs.  ,T.  A.  Anderson,  1818  W. 
Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va.,  $28  for  help 
and  she  agreed  to  send  two  girls.  The 
girls  were  never  sent  and  the  money  has 
not  been  returned.  I  have  demanded  it 
several  times  but  no  response.  Will  ap¬ 
preciate  any  help  you  can  extend  in  the 
matter.  6.  W. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  other  complaints  about 
Mrs.  Anderson’s  methods  and  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  her  practices  in  years  past. 
Now  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
to  get  a  refund  of  this  money,  and  the 
claim  is  hopelessly  uncollectible.  Mrs. 
Anderson  is  in  a  Federal  Prison  in  West 
Virginia.  There  were  many  complaints 
registered  against  her.  She  operated  the 
Domestic  Registry  in  Richmond  some 
time  back  and  later  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy  with  no  assets.  Her  later 
venture  has  resulted  in  the  imprisonment. 


I  enclose  an  article  about  fake  sales¬ 
men.  I  was  interested  in  the  article  as 
it  was  similar  to  many  that  came  up  in 
your  Publisher’s  Desk  column,  and  an 
Ohio  paper  was  making  a  great  effort  to 
warn  the  people  and  if  possible  catch  up 
with  the  crook.  I  thought  the  article 
would  be  of  interest  to  you  as  the  crook 
may  try  to  hook  some  of  the  readers  of 
your  paper.  R.  L.  A. 

Ohio. 

The  article  refers  to  a  salesman  call¬ 
ing  himself  H.  S.  Kramer  who  claimed 
to  represent  the  Jersey  Bulletin -  and  said 
he  had  the  backing  of  a  Jersey  breeders’ 
association.  He  also  took  orders  fok 
printing  and  offered  to  supply  small  milk 
retailers  with  literature  telling  of  the 
merits  of  raw  milk  for  so  much  per  copy ; 
the  first  payment  to  be  cash.  The 
amounts  would  run  between  $4  and  $8. 
He  failed  to  keep  his  agreements  and 
many  were  cheated.  The  Ohio  paper 
asked  its  readers  to  watch  for  him  and 
we  are  repeating  the  request.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  he  may  have  used  the  names 
of  William  Bondy  and  G.  R.  Johnson. 


In  the  early  Winter  I  sold  a  mixed  car 
of  produce  through  a  broker  in  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  to  F.  E.  Starnes  of  Charlotte,  N. 

O.  On  arrival  of  the  car  Mr.  Starnes 

could  not  be  found  and  this  car  was  sold 
at  a  loss  of  more  than  $200.  If  Mr. 
Starnes  is  financially  good  the  account 
should  be  collected  from  him  and,  if  not, 
he  certainly  should  have  his  license  can¬ 
celed.  H.  T.  M. 

New  York. 

When  this  shipment  arrived  T.  E. 
Starnes  could  not  be  found  but  his 
brother  advised  that  T.  E.  Starnes  was 
“irresponsible”  and  had  disappeared,  but 
that  the  brother  would  handle  the  ship¬ 
ment.  This  offer  was  not  accepted  and 
an  established  house  disposed  of  the  prod- 
use  on  the  best  terms  and  conditions 
they  could  get,  but  a  loss  was  sustained. 
As  it  was  a  direct  order  Starnes  would  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  under  the  Perish¬ 
able  Commodity  Act.  Other  houses  re¬ 
ported  that  Starnes  had  swindled  them 
and  they  were  also  looking  for  him.  One 
reported  that  he  was  in  New  York  under 
the  name  of  Frank  F.  Kennedy  but  he 
could  not  be  located.  If  he  starts  nego¬ 
tiations  from  other  points  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  information. 


I  have  one  of  those  $10  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  Company,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  policies.  Are  they  any  good  and 
can  you  get  anything  if  you  get  hurt  or 
have  to  go  to  the  hospital?  They  specify 
things  they  will  pay  if  you  go  to  the 
hospital.  I  have  had  it  for  several 
years  and  feel  if  it  is  not  good  I  need 
the  $10  for  something  else.  MRS.  H.  a. 

New  York. 

Both  the  $1  and  $10  policies  are 
limited  and  no  accident  is  covered  except 
those  specifically  mentioned  and  defined 
in  the  contract.  Sometimes  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  tell  whether  an  accident  does 
comes  under  the  terms  because  the  ac¬ 
cident  must  happen  in  a  particular  way 
and  any  representation  to  the  contrary 
by  the  agent  will  not  be  considered.  The 
agent  is  working  for  his  commission  and 
tells  what  he  wishes  to  sell  a  policy  hut 
the  company  does  not  know  or  care 
what  the  agent  has  stated.  Some  in¬ 
demnities  are  paid  but  as  a  rule  these 
limited  policies  are  sold  cheaply  by  publi¬ 
cations  in  order  to  induce  subscriptions 
to  the  paper.  They  usually  are  dear  in 
the  end. 


I  am  appealing  to  you  to  help  me  col¬ 
lect  an  account  from  the  National  Col¬ 
lection  Co.,  786  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  to  whom  I  gave  a  number  of  bills  to 
collect.  To  my  knowledge  they  have  col¬ 
lected  $89.79  on  one  account  from  which 
they  were  to  deduct  35  percent'.  They 
promised  to  pay  the  amount  due,  $58.38, 
on  September  16.  1937,  and  failing,  I 
wrote  and  also  called  in  person  at  their 
office  They  again  promised  a  settlement 
on  December  16,  1937.  They  did  not  keep 
their  promise.  Can  you  help  effect  col¬ 
lection  of  this  amount?  A.  H.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

The  National  Collection  Agency  finally 
made  an  adjustment  but  charged  50  per¬ 
cent  commission  on  the  $89.79  account 
($44.89),  and  on  10  uncollected  accounts 
$1  each  for  “filing,  indexing  and  investi¬ 
gating.”  The  balance  of  the  accounts 
were  returned.  Many  collection  agencies 
will  not  return  any  uncollected  accounts 
nor  make  any  returns  until  all  accounts 
are  collected.  It  is  our  experience  that 
it  is  as  difficult  to  collect  from  collection 
agencies  of  this  type  as  from  the  original 
debtor. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  D  STATUTE  l>Ud 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
clucks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  Day-Old  14  Days 


White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  7(40  1 1  'Ac 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds..  8  o  12(40 

Rockhoms  (cross),  Bed-Bock  Cross  8o  1 2  '/2  o 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  9  c  13  c 

Mixed  &  Assorted .  7  c  10  c 


Positively  no  sextng.  Not  a  single  pullet  removed. 

All  A.  A.  grade  chicks.  No  culls. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C ■  Brown  Prop.,  Sergreantsville,  N.  J. 


C/ied£e*s  yaM&ij  Chioc  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

1/eghom  Pullets  (95%  guar.) _ $10.50  $52.50  $105.00 

Largo  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Beds.  6.50  32.50  65.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $3-100.  Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100. 
All  our  BREEDERS  are  BLOOD-TESTED.  Postpaid. 

Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERI  ES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


REDUCED  Chick  PRICES 

All  Chicks  hatched  from  B.  W.  D.  Tested  Flocks. 

Barred  Rocks  )  $6.50  per  100 

White  Bocks  L  500  or  more 

White  Wyandottes  \  $6.00  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Giants.  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Partridge  Bocks,  9c  each.  $1.00  books  your  order,  bal¬ 
ance  C.O.D.  Sent  prepaid.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY.  BOX  88.  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Bocks.  Barred  Cross-Breds. 
New  Hampshires.  B.  I.  Rieds.  S.  C. 
YV.  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started. 
Vigorous  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list. 

POULTRY  FARM 
Cr  HATCHERY 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


BOX  NO.  I. 


SEAFORD. 


DELAWARE 


S  P  E 

C  1  A  L 

Three  weeks  old  large  selected  chicks  $18-100. 
Second  grade  $12-100.  ALso.  large  egg.  fast¬ 
growing  MON  IDEAL  CHICKS.  100%  Pullorum 
Clean,  guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  circular,  prices. 

MON 

IDEAL 

Route  7, 

Norwich,  Conn. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  English  YYTi.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar.) ..  1 1.00  55.00  110 
Br.  &  YV.  Rks..  B.l. Beds,  Rd.-Rk.  Cross  6.50  32.50  65 

Now  Hampshire  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70 

H  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Sexed  Leg.  Cockerels  $3-100. 
100%  live  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  our  circular  giving  the  facts 
of  our  breeders  and  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  SHIRK.  Prop.,  Box  52,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHI CKS wc.lo.sd.1  p 

Large  Type  Sexed  Eng.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets . $12.00  $60.00  $120 

Large  Type  Wh.  Legs.  6.00  30.00  60 

B.  &  YV.  Box,  B.l.  Beds.  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mix,  $6.  L.  Mix,  $5.50.  Day  Old 
Leg.  Cockerels.  $2-100.  Less  than  100 
add  lc  a  chick.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


rg^rraensteente£s  cherry  hill  chicks 


21  years  of  Breeding  for  Better  and  Larger  100 

S.  C.  YVliite  and  Brown  Leghorns . $  6.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  95%  guaranteed .  13.00 

Cockerels _ $2.00  per  100:  Heavy  Assorted....  6.00 

Bar.  Rocks,  New  Hampshires.  R.  I.  Beds .  7.00 


Breeders  tested  B.  YV.  D.  Order  direct.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE.  Prop.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Over  thirty  years  breeding  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
are  rugged  and  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  strains  of  the  popular  New  Hampshires. 
Breeding  pens  of  both  breeds  headed  by  B.  O.  P.  males, 
bloodtested  and  B.W.D.  free.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD  &  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks  for  July,  and  August  del.  $6.-100: 
Sexed  Bullet  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  95%  accuracy  guar, 
free  catalog.  Dav  Old  Cockerels.  $3.-100  Postpaid. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


m  nnnTFCTFn  N  H.  Beds.  Bar.  and  YVh.  Rox.  YV. 
DLUU1/  1  ED  1  ED  ,  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties;  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  YYTx.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  List  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Est.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2.  Telford,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  'SBS®?  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  YVh.  Rocks,  New  Hamp;  W.  YVyand.  .$7.00-100 
YY7.  Giants. .  .$8.00-100:  YV.  Leg.  or  H.  Mix...  6.00-100 
B.  YV.  D.  Tested.  Postage  Paid.  Guaranteed  Delivery. 

F.  C.  Rotniq  Veterinarian.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


SURE-PROFIT  CHICKS— BWD  Tested— N.  H.  Red3 
$7.50  per  100.  Barred  Rocks  &  Eng.  YVh.  Leghorns 
$6.50.  Ducklings  &  Poults.  Will  ship  COD. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Sl^UVE  POULTRY 


.Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

BosliO,  West  Washington  Market,  New  Y ork  City 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  ns.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  “  = 


ness. 


RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTED 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Egos — Free 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  „  „ 

166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York.  N.  Y. 


CAN  USE 


FANCY  EGOS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 

BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

6.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


BROKEN  FALSE  TEETH 

We  can  perfectly  repair  broken  false  teeth,  made  of 
rubber,  add  -missing  teeth,  to  fit  as  before,  for  only 
$1.25.  Best  of  materials.  Expert  workmanship.  Prompt 
service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Mail  all  parts  of  set,  with  money  order,  to — 


We  repair  false  teeth  |  NEW  YORK  PLATE  REPAIR  SERVICE 

made  of  other  ma-  _  «...  „  , 

terials  at  equally  J  Room  403  -  114  W,  44th  St.,  New  York 

low  prices.  ■ 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work,  $20 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  5502,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  on  small  dairy  farm, 
chores,  odd  jobs  and  some  milking;  good  home 
and  $15  monthly  year  round.  ADVERTISER 
550.3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SMALL  farm,  milk  few  cows,  farm  work; 

$10  month  start,  board;  year-round  job.  AD- 
VEItTISER  5504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  YEARS’  experience,  car¬ 
penter,  painter,  open  for  engagement.  PALM¬ 
ER,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


W ANTED — Higli-school  student  to  help  on  farm 
for  Summer.  WILLIAM  DURR,  Cornwall- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  WANTED  for  farm  located  in 
Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  no  salary;  rent, 
fuel  and  available  vegetables  free;  must  be 
responsible,  good  references  and  willing  to  keep 
place  in  repair;  write  all  Information.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMBITIOUS,  CHRISTIAN,  single  man  for  help¬ 
er  on  poultry  farm;  mention  age,  wages  and 
references;  interview  required.  ADVERTISER 
5598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


TWO  HIGH  SCHOOL  boys  want  work  on  farm 
for  board  only.  AVEIK,  496  E.  74th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


MAN,  SIXTY,  active,  temperate,  cultured,  farm 
experience,  all  mechanical  trades,  to  exchange 
services  for  good  home,  Christian  people;  no 
wages.  ADVERTISER  5555,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IRISHMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced  with,  hunting 
horses,  poultry,  gardens,  anything;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred;  references.  ADVERTISER  5557, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  dairy  farm  by  experi¬ 
enced  single  man.  BOX  571,  Kutland,  Vt. 


WANTFn— DISTRIBUT0R  N0W  CALLING  ON 
WnlllLD  Farms,  Dairies,  Poultry  Raisers.  Carry 
complete  line  Chemicals.  Cement.  Unslaked  lame,  Chlo¬ 
ride-Lime.  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Assistant  married  herdsman  for 
large  herd;  references  required.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Elderly  handy-man  for  permanent 
position  on  small  dairy  farm.  LOUIS  RITZ, 
Greenville,  N.  Yr. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  around  hotel.  GLEN- 
AVOOD  HOUSE,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  INTELLIGENT,  neat,  for  cooking,  laun¬ 
dry,  small  family;  $30  monthly;  references. 
BOX  313,  CUappaqua,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  A  nurse  registered  in  New’  York 
State  for  a  small  sanitarium  on  Long  Island; 
permanent  position  if  satisfactory.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rOULTRYMAN,  FULLY  experienced  for  broil¬ 
er  raising  for  retail  stand  on  highway;  50-50 
basis,  or  will  rent  to  responsible  party;  fully 
equipped  poultry  house  30x90  feet,  3-room 
dwelling  and  attractive  road-stand  on  main 
thoroughfare,  2  miles  from  beach;  large  popu¬ 
lation.  ADA^ERTISER  5573,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wants  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  estate;  handy,  repairing,  paint¬ 
ing;  no  dairy,  or  what  have  you  to  offer?  AD- 
A’ERTISER  5560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROULTRYMAN,  30,  SINGLE,  wants  work; 

good  home  life  more  important  than  high 
wages;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
5559,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  good  cow-man, 
calf -raiser;  Graham  Breeding  School  gradu¬ 
ate;  married,  American,  age  40,  temperate;  no 
children;  references;  now  employed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  for  elderly 
or  business  couple;  Lakeville,  Conn.,  or  vicini¬ 
ty;  phone  264-4.  ADVERTISER  5563,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COMPANION,  convalescent, 
travel,  graduate  dental  nurse,  university,  so¬ 
cial  service,  typist:  farm  background.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SECRETARY’,  STENOGRAPHER,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  around  Newark,  N.  J.;  college  training, 
conscientious,  capable.  MISS  R.  COLLINS,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  469,  Union,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  seventeen,  wants  farm  job,  some 
experience.  ADVERTISER  5566,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER  wants  work,  anywhere; 

I  am  an  American,  clean,  white,  sober,  single, 
43,  active,  willing,  poultry,  fruit,  or  dairy. 
ADArERTISER  5567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  houseman  in 
private  family.  ADVERTISER  5554,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  or  estate  manager,  experi¬ 
enced  fully  in  maintenance  of  same,  operate 
and  repair  all  kinds  machinery;  wife  willing  to 
board  men  or  assist  housework.  ADVERTISER 
5569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Scandinavian,  2S.  clean  cut, 
trustworthy,  wishes  position,  private  estate; 
some  experience  poultry,  gardening,  chauffeur. 
ADVERTISER  5571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged, 
single,  wishes  position  on  commercial  poultry 
farm ;  salary  or  shares.  ADVERTISER  5584, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  DAIRYMAN,  herdsman,  single,  30, 
thoroughly  experienced  feeding,  milking,  but¬ 
ter  making,  calf-raising;  Cornell  certificate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  NURSE,  drives  car,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  companion;  unencumbered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


3  COLLEGE  BOYS,  strong,  want  farm  job;  to¬ 
gether  or  separate.  ADVERTISER  5590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  FARM-SCHOOL  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable,  best  references;  capable  of 
taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  357  9th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  good  milker; 
state  wages.  BOX  25,  Lookout,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  EIGHT  years’  practical  expe¬ 
rience,  builder  and  manager,  2,300  capacity 
farm,  small  Guernsey  herd;  general  construc¬ 
tion  background,  experienced  accountant;  age 
44,  single.  ADVERTISER  5596,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MASON  WANTS  stone  houses,  stone  silos,  ce¬ 
ment,  brick;  25  years’  experience;  go  any¬ 
where.  ADVERTISER  5597,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  45,  EXPERIENCED  farming,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  plain  cook,  drive.  ADVERTISER  5482, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  reliable,  no  experience,  wants 
outdoor  work;  go  anywhere.  PAULL,  637  E. 
183rd,  New  York  City. 


FARM-HAND,  20,  MILKER,  chauffeur,  general¬ 
ly  useful:  good  family;  normal  salary. 
THOMAS  FERRIE,  158  Davis  Ave.,  Staten  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Work,  two  or  three- time  milking; 

years  experience;  go  anywhere.  F.  MacDON- 
ALD,  Bethmour  Rd.,  Bethany,  Conn. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


320-ACRE  STOCK  farm,  running  water,  well 
improved,  69  yearling  steers,  64  yearling 
heifers,  all  Herefords,  200  double-treated  stock 
pigs,  50  to  90  lbs.  BERT  NASON,  Box  325, 
Kirksville,  Mo. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  fa"rm  with  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  state  quality  of  land,  price  and  loca¬ 
tion.  TONY  GANDER,  1932  Crotona  Parkway, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  dairy  and  chicken  farm,  price 
reasonable.  H.  D.  CRIE,  Thomaston,  Maine. 


WANTED — New  York  State  highway  farm,  lo¬ 
cation,  particulars,  price.  POTTER,  1947  E. 
13th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


148  ACRES  NEW  modern  barn,  20  cattle, 
team,  8-room  house,  bath,  2-pump  filling  sta¬ 
tion,  dance  barn,  shop,  electricity;  7  miles 
from  Dartmouth  College,  Route  10.  ABBOTT 
FARM,  Lyme,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  fruit,  dairy-general  farm, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.;  level  land,  good  lo¬ 
cation.  MRS.  CHARLES  M.  PALMER,  Valatie, 
N.  Y. 


BIG  8-ROOM  house  on  a  wide  street  for  a 
young  couple;  price  $1,500;  near  6  manufac¬ 
turing  plants;  4  miles  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
will  give  as  part  payment  for  a  full  stocked 
small  country  place  this  Autumn.  JAMES 
BOWMAN,  829  Charles  St.,  Gloucester,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Abandoned  cheap  farm,  not  more 
than  150  miles  New  York.  WALTER  AN¬ 
DREWS,  37  Union  Lane,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


10-ACRE  CENTRAL  New  York  poultry,  vege¬ 
table,  berry,  fruit  and  flower  farm;  elec¬ 
tricity,  city  water  and  sewerage;  rich  soil; 
buildings  good  condition;  wonderful  opportunity 
for  other  developments.  ADVERTISER  5570, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IVANTED — Comfortable  village  home  by  re¬ 
tired  farmer;  cash  if  bargain.  ADVERTISER 
5575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10-ACRE  TRUCK  and  poultry  farm,  good  six- 
room  bouse,  barn,  poultry  and  brooder-house; 
good  well  water;  near  large  town.  South  Jersey; 
owner;  $2,500.  ADVERTISER  5595,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  someone; 

have  a  dairy  farm,  Grade  A  milk  market,  30 
cattle  and  machinery;  will  rent  farm  on  long 
term,  sell  equipment  to  tenant  or  auction  it  off 
in  Fall;  make  an  offer.  ADVERTISER  5601, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  my  home,  or  sell;  high,  healthful, 
ideal,  conveniences.  Write  E.  CLEMENS, 
Wellsboro,  Pa.  - 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  400-acre  dairy  farm, 
Franklin,  N.  J.;  35  head  stock,  buildings, 
good  condition;  tractor  and  machinery.  GAR¬ 
FIELD  LUMBER  CO.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Farm  to  lease,  50  acres  or  more, 
some  woodland,  good  house,  barn,  modern 
conveniences,  within  commuting  distance  New 
York.  H.  PLACE,  1686  85th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  farm  in  exchange  for  unen¬ 
cumbered,  modern,  private  dwelling  on  Long 
Island;  price  $9,000.  ADVERTISER  5599,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


r  -L  r  a , 


- y  __  <ihn*s,  i--ruom  uunse,  nn- 

provements,  suitable  for  boarding  house;  near 
school  and  churches;  $7,000  cash,  rest  mortgage. 
BOX  218,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Remodeled  7-room  house  in  South¬ 
ern  Dutchess  County,  near  Pawling;  elec¬ 
tricity,  well  water;  secluded  mountain  side; 
beautiful  panoramic  view;  will  rent  for  $200  for 
Summer  season  to  desirable  tenant.  Write  BOX 
187  or  call  1332,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Fruits  and  Foods 


— 6®.lbs„  fine  white  $5.40,  amber  $4.20, 
lbs.  white  $2.70,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white 
postpaid  $1.60;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  postpaid,  third  zone,  5-lb. 

^c>  1  $1.70,  4  $3.20;  60-lb.  can  here  $5. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover  $1.60; 

r>  f,1'40’  Postpaid.  KENNETH 

PARISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ 

|  —  ■  Country  Board  | 

FOR  RENT — Summer  rooms  on  private  farm 

Inquire  V.  YANDACKA,  Box  241,  Moodus! 
Conn.  * 


i.ui  cunt;  cunsuans,  restiul,  at¬ 
tractive,  comfortable,  moderate  rates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDING  HOUSE  farm,  A-l  food,  plenty  all 
sports  on  place  or  nearby;  adults  $14,  chil- 
.  Christian  house;  information  MRS. 
ANNA  BAUMANN,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  FARMHOUSE  in  Sullivan  County 
healthful,  large  rooms,  bountiful  table  ac¬ 
commodate  10,  $12  and  $14  per  week.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  CHRISTIAN  home  for  children  to  board 

large  beautiful,  modern,  safe,  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion;  Bible  school  next  door.  Inquire  MRS 
O.  E.  DRISCOLL,  Upland  Drive,  South  Nyack’ 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Nyack  1692. 

AVANTED  —  Paying  guests,  modern  Vermont 

farm,  delightful  surroundings,  good  food,  quiet 
.  .r, or  tire<1  business  man  or  woman. 
ADVERTISER  5565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY  —  Convalescent,  aged 
chronic;  beautiful  home;  resident  nurses : 
from  $30  weekly.  ADVERTISER  5568  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


pci.  wcck,  larm  uroauci 
GINIA  GIBERSON,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


BOARD  IN  QUIET  country  home,  three  miles 

from  Cayuga  Lake;  electricity,  telephone, 
good  water,  beds,  board,  no  bathroom.  ALICE 
MITCHELL,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


HILLSIDE  FARM,  accommodate 
improvements  and  quiet  place; 
MARGARET  E.  BLUM,  Stalker, 


guest,  modern 
$14  per  week. 
Pa. 


AVANTED — Greenhouse  man  to  take  charge  and 
produce;  must  be  sober  and  honest;  state 
wages,  reference.  ADVERTISER  5574,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDMAN,  MARRIED,  experienced, 
steady,  capable,  by  August  15;  able  to  han¬ 
dle  motor  equipment  and  take  charge;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5576,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  COUPLE,  or  two  women,  to  do  all 
housework,  cooking,  wait  on  table,  for  two 
young  couples.  1  small  baby,  trained  nurse  last 
week  July  to  last  week  September;  $75  monthly, 
own  room,  bath  and  car  for  afternoons  off;  oil 
farm.  Write  L.  McCABE,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 


MAN  FOR  general  farm  work,  $30  month, 
year  around,  board  and  washing.  GEO.  AV. 
PETERS,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  couple,  both  good  milkers, 
$50  month;  two  single  men;  dairy  farm.  II. 
BURMAN,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Woman,  reliable,  trustworthy, 
housework,  plain  cooking,  on  farm ;  state 
wages  expected.  MARY  HAMBRECIIT,  Mill¬ 
ington,  Md. 

AVANTED  —  Experienced  farm-hand,  dry-liand 
milker,  teamster;  $30  per  month  and  board; 
no  booze.  AVARD  WELCH,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Girl  or  woman  in  small  Christian 
hoarding  house,  general  housework,  clean, 
willing  and  able;  state  references,  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  salary  including  room  and  board.  R.  P. 
EUSNElt,  Montlcello,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Refined  young  woman,  cooking,  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  age  25-35;  wages  $45  month 
to  start;  two  school  children,  two  adults  in 
family;  lovely  home;  own  room,  bath;  steady 
position.  Apply  ALAN  HARRISON,  Robinson’s, 
370  AVest  35th  St.,  New  York  City.  Telephone 
Medallion  3-4589. 


RELIABLE,  SOBER,  married  farmer,  first-class 
milker  and  teamster;  good  wages,  house,  milk, 
wood.  ADVERTISER  0583,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

STEADY  COUPLE  for  housework;  woman,  good 
cook;  man,  experienced  driver  and  handy 
around  house:  private  family;  pleasant  Connec¬ 
ticut  town;  $50  month;  write  fully;  give  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  ADVERTISER  5585,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  GENERAL  work,  poultry  farm;  no  smoke 
or  drink;  $15  month;  references;  steady  if 
satisfied.  Write  ELLICOTT  POULTRY  FARM, 
Ellicott  Road,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Boy,  14  to  16,  to  help  on  farm  for 
Summer,  or  old  man.  ADVERTISER  5588- 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  WISHES  steady  position.  J. 
SMIT,  168  Bergen  Blvd.,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


I  AM  SEA’ENTEEN  years  old;  I  want  to  work 
on  a  farm;  I  paid  for  this  ad  myself;  if  I’m 
any  good  you  can  pay  me.  CHARLES  BEALL, 
143  Palmer  Avenue,  Larclimont,  N.  Y. 


HEAD  GARDENER  by  Englishman,  life-time 
experience,  private  estates,  under  glass  and 
outside;  excellent  references.  BOX  224,  AVil- 
liamsburg,  Virginia. 


CARETAKER.  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  gardener, 
carpenter,  plumber  and  painter,  all  repairs, 
wants  position  on  estate  or  farm;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  JOHN  BECK,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


2  YOUNG  MEN.  17,  desire  farm  experience; 

will  go  anyplace.  ADVERTISER  5577,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  AIAN  wishes  job  as  caretaker  or  on 
chicken  farm;  no  children.  M.  NIELSEN, 
513.  Crow’s  Mill  Road,  Fords,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  man,  no  drink,  no 
tobacco,  capable  with  all  stock,  crops  and 
machinery,  wishes  permanent  place;  salary  sec¬ 
ondary  to  working  conditions,  surroundings  and 
future  opportunities.  ADVERTISER  5578,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  desires  position ; 

greatly  interested  in  rural  life;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5579,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NURSE,  HOSPITAL  training,  refined,  capable; 

care  elderly  person,  children;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  :  $60  month,  doctor’s  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  reliable  elderly  cou¬ 
ple  as  caretakers.  N.  Y.  State;  painting,  car¬ 
pentry,  garden  work:  consider  abandoned  place; 
compensation.  ADVERTISER  5481,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  25,  farm  worker,  caretaker, 
near  Brewster.  N.  Y. :  references;  money  sec¬ 
ondary.  L.  SCHABFENBERG,  21  Center  St., 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  MARRIED,  British;  horses,  liun- 
dy-man:  sober:  own  furniture;  anywhere, 
alone,  trial.  BOX  224,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN,  Danish,  wishes  position  as 
herdsman  or  one-man  job  on  private  estate; 
14  years’  experience  breeding  and  feeding,  A.  R. 
test;  capable  taking  full  charge;  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  5582,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  20  years  old.  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate,  height  6-ft  1-in.,  weight  190  lbs.,  look¬ 
ing  for  position  during  Summer,  any  type  of 
work  acceptable.  Reply.  MILAN  LILLIS,  354 
N.  Columbus  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  GAS  station,  7,000  gallons  month, 
tea-room,  general  store  at  inventory.  DARN- 
LEY,  Elmwood  Ave.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


HARDWARE  BUSINESS  and  property;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  long  established;  sacrifice 
sale  account  of  age  and  health.  H.  A.  WEEKS, 
Vincentown,  N.  J. 


COMBINATION  GRAPE,  tomato  and  dairy 
farm,  on  Route  20,  only  a  short  distance 
from  Brocton,  N.  Y. ;  practically  all  public 
services;  57  acres,  40  tillage  of  which  10  are 
in  grapes,  balance  pasturage;  10- room  house, 
electricity  installed;  pleasant  view  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  farms  and  Lake  Erie  in  the  distance ;  64- 
ft.  dairy  barn,  shed  and  road-stand;  $5,000; 
free  illustrated  description  and  information  on 
long-term  financing.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  22  acres,  grapes,  apple, 
peach  orchards,  home  and  buildings.  WIL¬ 
LARD,  PARSONS,  Rt.  1,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Central  fiotel  and  commission  sales 
stables  at  East  Worcester,  N.  Y.;  A.  B.  C. 
Board  liquor  license,  also  of  premise  permit 
only  license  in  village;  on  Route  7;  $15,000, 
cash  $10,000,  balance  terms.  JOHN  RENSMA, 
East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


WINDY  KNOLL  Pheasantry  &  Orchard,  na¬ 
tionally  advertised,  equipped;  eight-room 
house,  all  conveniences;  owner’s  illness.  LA 
SPINA,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Virginia  farm,  near  Warrenton,  SO 
acres,  house,  barn,  spring  water,  improved 
road:  sacrifice,  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  Apply 
J.  GREEN  CARTER,  Warrenton,  Virginia. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  east  of  Hudson,  about 
50  miles .  New  York,  immediate  purchase, 
$2,500  cost.  LEVIN,  3231  79th  St.,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.  Y. 


27  ACRES.  GOOD  7-room  house,  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings;  horse  and  all  equipment:  is  beau¬ 
tiful  Summer  home  near  swimming  pool;  $1,200. 
JACOB  GITCIIEL,  Booth  Bay,  Maine. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  in  Southern  Vermont,  300 
acres,  well  fertilized:  bi-ook:  good  house, 
barns:  references  required.  Write  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER.  5591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  rent,  option  buy;  house, 
outbuildings;  reasonable;  New  York  State. 
PRIOR,  14  AVest  104th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  buy,  small  farm, 
with  buildings;  $15  month,  not  over  $1,500; 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Jersey.  HUGO  DAHMS, 
Armonk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4  building  lots,  scenie  location, 
Ardsley  Heights,  AVestehester  County,  N.  Y.; 
cash  or  terms.  AV.  SPIER,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


AA  ANTED — Few  adult  boarders;  home  cooking; 

beautiful  spot  in  White  River  Valley:  .$10 
weekly.  MRS.  FRANK  G.  BROWN,  South 
Royalton,  Vermont. 


RIA’ERSIDE  FARM,  Woodstock,  A’a.,  in  Shen¬ 
andoah  A’alley,  near  mountains,  river,  fishing, 
bathing,  near  Route  11;  modern,  screened 
porches,  cool  nights;  double  room  $7,  single 
$9,  weekly. 


1  ARM  BOARD,  near  Pennsylvania  Grand  Can¬ 
yon,  $7  week.  “SPENCER’S,”  Crooked 
Creek,  Pa. 


MODERN  FARMHOUSE  in  Pennsylvania  bills, 
secluded,  quiet;  few  guests.  ADA’ERTISER 
5587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  A  QUIET  rest  spend  your  vacation  in  a 
real  farm  home.  “THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD,” 
Mansfield,  Pa. 


“THE  HOUSE  beside  the  road,”  near  Delaware 
River,  small-mouth  bass;  abundance  home- 
cooked  food,  fresh  eggs,  milk,  butter;  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery;  improvements;  selected  clientele, 
Gentiles  only.  L.  B.  BARNES,  Stalker,  Pa. 


FARMERS’  TOLTRIST  camp  and  recreation  place. 

AVrite  PECK’S  GOLF  COURSE,  JIT.  Carmel, 
Conn. 


MODERN  EQUIPPED  home,  beautiful  Bradford 
County;  good  food;  reasonable,  JIRS.  JESSE 
KING,  Keystone  A’alley  Farm,  AA’ysox,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Invalids,  chronic  cases,  or  aged  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  are  in  need  of  a  good  modern 
home;  kind  care,  good  board,  good  environment, 
best  of  references  given:  terms  reasonable;  write 
or  phone  to  JIRS.  L.  JI.  AVACKER,  220  Ames- 
bury  Line  Rd.,  R.  R.  1,  Haverhill,  JIass.,  or 
Phone  Haverhill  132  Ring  11. 

Miscellan  eous 


SUPERIOR  APRONS.  MARJORIE  McCLEL- 
LAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vermont. 


AVAJ’TED  TO  BUY,  next  Fall,  Ontario,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  AVatkins  grapes;  postcard.  AD\TERTISER 
5495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUEENS  —  Select  northern  bred  Caucasian  or 
Italian,  75c.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
N.  J. 


BARGAINS,  NEAV,  used,  poultry  equipment; 

long-life  lighting  batteries.  KEIL,  Hankins, 
N.  Y. 


BROILER  BATTERY,  practically  new,  12o 
week  capacity,  Busey  and  Arndt  system; 
sell  reasonably  or  trade  for  good  camp  trailer, 
SPEYER,  Rt.  1,  Jit.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  wood  silo.  AVrite  JIR.  SAJI 
GURTNER,  R.  F.  D.,  Livingston  JIanor,  N.  Y, 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


General  Farm  Notes 

A  large  fruit-packing  and  cold-storage 
plant  is  being  erected  at  Bird-in-Hand 
by  A.  L.  Kauffman  at  liis  main  orchard. 

Dusting  from  the  air  is  no  longer  a 
novelty  in  Lancaster  County  for  growers 
of  tobacco,  potatoes  or  orchards,  but  re¬ 
cently  when  M.  N.  Greenleaf  and  James 
Hastings,  Colerain  Township  farmers, 
hired  a  local  aviator  to  dust  their  acres 
of  peas,  every  farmer  in  that  section 
began  to  talk. 

Shortage  of  labor  to  harvest  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wheat,  oats  and  barley  is  revealed 
throughout  the  State,  even  despite  the 
heavy  dismissals  of  men  from  WPA  pro¬ 
jects  and  the  increasing  unemployment 
on  relief  rolls. 

Pennsylvania’s  farm  work  has  ad¬ 
vanced  two  weeks  ahead  of  its  regular 
schedule  owing  to  the  exceptionally  warm 
Spring,  but  freezes  in  April  when  many 
peach  trees  were  in  bloom  resulted  in 
much  damage.  More  than  half  of  the 
Spring  sowing  and  planting  is  completed, 
while  in  1037  at  the  same  time,  only  37 
percent  was  done  as  of  May  1.  Damage 
caused  to  fruit  crops  by  the  April  cold 
spells  will  result  in  about  half  of  the 
normal  peach  yield  this  year,  three- 
fourths  of  the  normal  apple  crop  and 
nearly  normal  productions  in  all  other 
fruits  except  cherries  which  are  a  total 
loss  in  many  sections  but  fairly  plentiful 
in  Lancaster,  Berks,  Chester  and  York 


The  Third  Cumberland  County  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  in  its 
May  report  made  by  L.  M.  Shughart  had 
31  herds  under  supervision  comprising 
375  cows  in  milk  and  67  dry.  Ninety- 
eight  cows  produced  over  40  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  38  produced  more  than  50 
pounds,  while  152  cows  produced  over 
1,000  pounds  of  milk,  with  91  of  these 
producing  more  than  1,200  pounds.  The 
13  highest  producing  animals  for  butter- 
fat  were  owned  by  J.  C.  Yorlets,  Me- 
chanicsburg,  75.7  pounds ;  C.  P.  Menges, 
Newville,  71.7 ;  W.  A.  Hoch,  Carlisle, 
09.7 ;  B.  F.  Gar  man,  Carlisle,  65.6 ;  Z. 
E.  Myers,  Newville,  64.6 ;  R.  D.  Gott- 
shall,  Carlisle,  61.7;  Z.  E.  Myers,  60.1; 
Reuben  Clouse,  Newville,  60.1 ;  P.  E. 
Harvey,  Newville,  59.4 ;  R.  E.  Gottsliall, 
58.9 ;  B.  F.  Garman,  58.7 ;  J.  E.  Gibney, 
Mechanisburg,  57.8 ;  and  J.  C.  Yorlets, 
57.6  pounds. 

Guernsey  Cattle  Sale 
Fifty-seven  head  of  Guernsey  cattle 
from  some  of  the  best  breeding  herds  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  were  sold  the  past  month  at 
the  annual  sale  of  the  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Guernsey  Association,  at  the 
Reading,  Berks  County,  Fair  Grounds. 
More  than  500  persons  attended  the  sale 
which  was  one  of  the  best  conducted  for 
the  past  10  years.  A  gross  of  more  than 
$18,000,  or  an  average  of  $316  per  head, 


A  newcomer  on  the  farm  of  Francis  Shaffer,  Granville,  Pa.  This  colt  was  three 
days  old  at  the  time  this  picture  teas  taken. 


Counties.  Winter  grains  are  said  to  be 
making  excellent  growth  and  the  wheat 
acreage  of  around  1,068,000  will  be 
slightly  larger  than  in  1937.  The  rye 
crop  of  1,036,000  bushels  was  reported 
about  150,000  below  the  1937  output^ 

Six  townships  and  a  borough  in  War¬ 
ren  County  have  been  placed  under  quar¬ 
antine  for  the  Japanese  beetle  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Elk,  Glade,  Croyden,  Mead, 
Kinzua  and  Sheffield  Townships  and 
Warren  Borough  are  the  areas.  A  well- 
established  infestion  was  found  in  those 
areas  last  year. 

Milk  and  Dairy 

Seven  animals  in  the  Garden  Spot  Cow 
Testing  Association  of  Lancaster  County, 
each  produced  more  than  a  ton  of  milk 
during  May.  This  increase  is  based 
mostly  on  ‘  the  excellent  pasture  this 
Spring.  The  average  production  of  the 
10  highest  cows  in  May  was  2,015  pounds 
of  milk  and  66.8  pounds  of  butterfat.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  is  a  Holstein  cow 
owned  by  J.  A.  Styers  of  East  Earl,  with 
a  record  of  2,644  pounds  for  the  31-day 
period  and  74  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Styers  owns  four  cows  which  are  milked 
three  times  daily  and  were  in  the  group 
of  the  first  10  leading  producers  for  May. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  cows  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  milk 
each  and  78  yielded  more  than  1,200 
pounds  each  during  May,  is  was  reported 
by  the  Dauphin  County  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  The  report  also 
shows  that  108  cows  produced  more  than 
40  pounds  of  butterfat  each  and  44  gave 
more  than  50  pounds  each. 

Representatives  of  New  York  butchers 
paid  11  cents  per  pound  for  eight  head 
of  Hereford  cattle  fed  by  Samuel  Kline 
of  Lititz,  Lancaster  County,  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  at  Lancaster  recently,  mark¬ 
ing  the  highest  price  thus  paid  this  year. 
The  cattle  gained  an  average  of  500 
pounds  on  feed  and  weighed  an  average 
of  1,300  pounds  per  head. 


was  noted  at  the  affair,  which  was  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Pate  Sales’  Co.,  Chadd’s 
Ford  Junction,  and  conducted  under  the 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Association’s  rules 
governing  sales  of  this  type.  Berks 
County  cows  sold  for  more  money  as  a 
group  than  any  other  county  contingent 
at  the  sale.  The  sales  formerly  were 
held  in  Chester  County  but  moved  to 
Reading  this  year  because  it  is  more  cen¬ 
trally  located. 

The  top  bid  was  $1,200  for  a  five-year- 
old  cow,  Africander’s  Gem  of  Liseter 
434405,  which  was  consigned  to  the  sale 
by  R.  J.  Austin,  Newtown  Square,  and 
purchased  by  Frank  Graham  of  Devon.  A 
Berks  County  cow,  Flying  Hill  Day 
Dream  367383,  six  years  old,  bred  and 
consigned  by  Caroline  Archer  of  Flying 
Hill  Farms,  was  sold  for  $950,  which 
was  the  second  highest  price  at  the  sale. 
The  Bethany  Homestead  Farms,  Ilones- 
dale,  purchased  the  animal.  The  same 
purchaser  bought  Cloverly.  Yera,  a  cow 
consigned  to  the  sale  by  J.  B.  Cullum 
Estate,  Reading,  for  $600.  Leader’s 
Nary  Roe  400459,  was  bought  by  Allen 
M.  Cullum,  Riveredge  Farm,  Reading, 
for  $620.  This  cow  was  consigned  by  A. 
P.  Irwin  of  Chadd’s  Ford  Junction.  The 
Flying  Hill  Farms  purchased  Broad¬ 
water  Tliisbe  332384,  from  F.  B.  Foster, 
Phoenixville,  for  $225. 

Drive  for  Apple-Growers 

E.  B.  Mitchell,  Harrisburg,  has  been 
named  chairman  for  Lebanon  and  Dau¬ 
phin  Counties  in  the  membership  drive 
to  have  every  apple-grower  become  a 
member  of  the  Appalachian  Apples,  Inc., 
a  mutual  association  of  700  leading  apple- 
growers  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Growers,  through 
this  association,  are  seeking  to  solve  their 
own  marketing  problems  rather  than  ap¬ 
plying  for  governmental  control  and  are 
now  launching  active  plans  for  their 
third  season’s  work  in  increasing  apple 
sales  through  advertisements  and  general 
sales’,  promotion  methods.  F.  Y.  o. 


puts  new  pull 
in  old  Tractors 


Your  tractor  is  a  pretty  human 
kind  of  machine.  The  older  it 
gets  the  less  its  resistance  to  wear 
and  tear  . . .  The  more  the  need  for 
unfailing  lubrication  to  keep  its 
power  up  and  its  expense  down. 


150-HOUR  VEEDOL 
cuts  costs  these  5  ways 

1.  Saves  Fuel  . . .  Reduces  power  "blow-by”, 
minimizes  dilution  . . .  thus  saves  fuel  consumption. 

2.  Saves  Oil ...  In  many  cases  doubles  oper¬ 
ating  hours  between  oil  refills. 


That’s  why  we  ask  you  to  try 
new  Veedol  Tractor.  Oil . . .  This 
amazing  lubricant  gives  150  hours 
of  positive  lubrication  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  gasoline  driven  tractor  . . .  And 
in  old-type  distillate  burning  trac¬ 
tors  it  both  cuts  oil  consumption 
and  improves  power  performance. 

Veedol  has  a  body  that’s  100% 
Pennsylvania — a  body  that  will  not 
thin  out  under  the  highest  tem¬ 
peratures  or  pressures.  Its  rich  oili¬ 
ness  saves  cylinder,  piston-ring 
and  bearing  wear.  Under  all  oper¬ 
ating  conditions,  it  protects  tractor 
power  and  prolongs  tractor  life  . . . 
Why  not  let  Veedol  prove  its  case 
“A  better  tractor  oil  by  the  clock”? 

100%  PENNSYLVANIA 
“A  Better  Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock*  * 


A  PRODUCT  OF  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL 


3.  Saves  Losses ...  Ends  time  and  money 
losses  from  needless  breakdowns. 

4.  Saves  Repairs  . . .  Greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  friction  cuts  costly  tractor  repairs. 

5.  Saves  Tractors  ...  By  reducing  wear, 
assures  long,  economical  tractor  life. 


There  is  a  Veedol  lubricant  and  a  Tydol 
motor  fuel  for  every  make  of  truck  and 
passenger  car.  Veedol  Oils  are  made  100 % 
from  Bradford-Pennsylvania  crude.  All 
Veedol  greases  and  gear  lubricants  meet 
modern  conditions  of  extreme  pressures 
and  heavy  strains. 


Copyright  1938 
by  Tide  Water 
Associated 
Oil  Company 
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Hop  Business  Revived  in  New  York  State 


EARS  ago  hops  were  an  important 
crop  in  New  York  State.  In  some 
sections,  such  as  Oneida  County, 
the  industry  was  very  large.  The 
hops  grew  well  and  sold  well. 

Also  here  and  there  throughout 
;  small  plantations  where  the  “hop- 
house,”  as  it  was  called,  for  drying  the  crop,  was  a 
conspicuous  building. 

Then  prices  got  low.  Diseases  and  insects  were 
troublesome,  and  the  great  Pacific  hop  yards  made 
serious  competition  for  eastern  growers. 

Now  conditions  are  somewhat  improved,  and  it 
lias  seemed  wise  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  get 
this  crop  growing  in'  New  York  State  once  more, 
on  soil  adapted  to  its  culture. 

Three  years  ago  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  made  an  appropriation  for  start¬ 
ing  an  experimental  yard  in  Oneida 
County,  under  supervision  of  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Station,  in  charge  of  J.  D.  Har¬ 
lan,  associate  in  research.  Many  varie¬ 
ties  new  to  us  and  new  types  of 
training  are  being  used,  including  the 
trellis  system.  The  training  plan  for¬ 
merly  used  consisted  of  cedar  poles, 
one  placed  in  each  hill  of  hops.  In  the 
experimental  yard,  however,  a  trellis 
has  been  erected,  about  65  poles  being 
used  per  acre.  The  outside  poles, 
which  are  about  eight  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  are  anchored  to  a  block  of 
locust  four  feet  long  and  six  inches  in 
diameter,  placed  five  feet  in  the 
ground.  The  poles  are  18  feet  long 
and  are  set  three  and  one-half  feet  in 
the  ground.  Wires  are  then  stretched  from  the  top 
of  the  poles  along  each  row  of  plants.  The  cost  of 
the  trellis  is  about  the  same  as  ordinary  hop  poles 
would  be  at  18  to  20  cents  apiece. 

The  first  plantings  in  the  experimental  yard  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following:  English  Haggles,  planted  from 
imported  sets ;  English  Fuggles,  grown  from  cuttings 
made  in  the  greenhouse  at  Geneva  ;  English  Gold¬ 
ings,  grown  from  imported  sets ;  Lute  Chester,  from 
Oregon,  grown  from  cuttings.  Brewers’  Favorite,  a 
new  high  variety  developed  by  Prof.  Salmon  in 
England,  was  developed  from  an  Oregon  Cluster 
plant  grown  in  England  and  crossed  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  male  hop.  Cones  are  said  to  be  rich  and  free 
of  leaves  in  the  cluster.  It  is  said  never  to  have 
been  attacked  by  mold.  This  hop  possesses  a  dis¬ 
tinct  Oregon  hop  flavor  said  to  he  derived  from  its 
grandmother  and  it  is  high  in  preservative  power. 

Brewers’  Gold,  another  new  hop,  was  developed 
from  a  cutting  obtained  in  Manitoba  in  1916.  It  is 
a  late  variety  and  is  said  not  to  be  attacked  by  mold. 
It  yields  very  high  and  contains  larfee  quantities  of 
lupulin.  It  is  said  to  be  the  richest  hop  in  the  world. 
Cat  Tails  is  another  new  English  variety.  It  was 
so  named  because  its  cones  resemble  cats’  tails.  It 
yields  very  large  crops  in  England. 

Hops  grown  in  Continental  Europe  differ  consid¬ 
erably  from  those  grown 
elsewhere  in  their  botani¬ 
cal  character.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  some  of 
.  these  roots  except  in  very 
limited  quantities  owing 
to  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  countries  restrict 
the  export  of  hoj)  roots 
in  commercial  quantities. 

However,  some  of  these 
hops,  including  the  fa¬ 
mous  Saaz  hop  and  some 
German  varieties,  have 
been  obtained  and  plant- 
ed  at  Waterville. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  experimental  yard, 
according  to  Mr.  Harlan,  is  to  test  out  the  different 
varieties  of  hops  to  determine  their  adaptability 
and  their  comparative  value  for  New  York  condi¬ 
tions,  and  to  serve  as  a  nursery  for  propagating 
roots.  At  the  Geneva  Station,  Mr.  Harlan  says, 
there  are  some  twenty-five  varieties  imported  from 
Europe.  There  are  only  two  of  a  kind,  however, 
hut  as  soon  as  stock  is  secured  additional  plantings 
will  be  made,  at  Waterville.  The  trellis  system, 
which  is  being  introduced  in  the  Waterville  experi¬ 
mental  yard,  is  being  used  extensively  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Western  States  where  it  is  considered 
very  satisfactory. 

Many  residents  of  New  York  State  recall  the  days 


By  Margaret  C .  Welch 

when  the  hop  picking  season  often  lasted  from  two 
to  four  weeks.  Early  in  September  picking  of  the 
crop  began.  Some  growers  employed  “home”  pick¬ 
ers,  while  others  preferred  “foreign”  help.  The 
latter  were  imported  from  nearby  towns  or  cities 
and  remained  on  the  farm  during  the  harvest  season. 
The  “home”  pickers  were  called  for  early  each 
morning  and  often  the  entire  family  rode  in  the 
huge  lumber  wagons  on  two  long  seats  to  the  hop 
yards.  The  attire  for  these  daily  trips  consisted  of 
old  clothes,  sunbonnets,  hop  gloves  and  old  stocking- 
legs  worn  to  protect  the  arms  from  the  branches. 

After  a  busy  morning  of  picking  the  hops  off  into 


had  6,258  growers  and  the  total  crop  was  91,174 
bales,  of  which  17,749  were  grown  in  Oneida  County 
on  6,848  acres.  Otsego  County  that  year  grew  20.057 
hales  on  7,835  acres ;  Madison  County  had  19,400 
bales  from  7,028  acres ;  and  Schoharie  County,  15,275 
bales  from  5,840  acres.  Franklin  and  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ties  had  2,957  hales  and  896  acres,  respectively.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  about  51  growers  in  the 
State  with  200  acres  planted  for  production. 


A  View  of  the  Geneva  Experimental  Station  Hop  Yard  at  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

wooden  boxes,  which  held  seven  bushels,  the  lunch 
pail  or  basket  was  unpacked.  The  hop  season  of¬ 
fered  plenty  of  opportunities  for  picnics  and  few 
crumbs  remained  when  the  hungry  workers  had 
finished.  Cans  of  cold  tea  and  coffee  supplied  the 
pickers  with  beverages,  supplemented  by  the  tin 
water  pail  and  dipper  which  were  the  common  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  yard.  At  the  .close  of  the  day,  the  pick¬ 
ers  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  hop  wagons — 
tired — yes — but  never  too  tired  to  dress  up  and  at¬ 
tend  the  “hop  dances,”  so  popular  in  those  days. 

The  end  of  the  picker’s  day,  however,  was  hut  the 
beginning  of  the  work  for  the  hop  dryer.  Large 
wagons  were  used  to  collect  the  burlap  hags  con¬ 
taining  the  day’s  harvest.  These  sacks  were  taken 
to  a  hop  kiln  where  they  were  emptied  and  the  hops 
spread  on  a  canvas  for  drying.  A  furnace  was  be¬ 
neath  the  drying  frame  and  fumes  from  the  pans 
of  burning  brimstone  bleached  the  hops.  Later  the 
crop  was  baled  and  stored  until  a  satisfactory  price 
could  he  obtained.  During  a  good  season  everything 
flourished,  but  during  a  poor  season,  things  were 
“not  so  good.” 

Under  the  trellis  system,  at  hop-picking  time,  the 
wires  are  either  released  from  their  support  and 
lowered  to  within  reach  of  the  pickers,  or  the  hops 
are  cut  from  the  wires  with  knives  attached  to  long 


II op  vines  being  trained  by  the  wire-trellis  system  in  the  experimental  hop 
Right  —  Dusting  hop  vines  in  the  hop  yard  at  \V aterville,  N. 

poles.  Baskets  made  either  of  wood  or  canvas  are 
used  in  place  of  the  old  four-section  hop  boxes  fa¬ 
miliar  in  New  York  State. 

In  1909  the  four  leading  hop-producing  counties 
of  the  State  were  Oneida,  Madison,  Otsego  and 
Schoharie.  These  were  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of 
adjoining  counties  with  an  isolated  hop-growing  dis¬ 
trict  in  Franklin  County  and  another  in  Ontario 
County.  Oneida  County  produced  721  pounds  of 
hops  per  acre ;  Madison,  883  pounds ;  Otsego  County, 
816  pounds;  and  Schoharie  County,  631  pounds. 
These  are  similar  to  yields  obtained  in  the  European 
countries  producing  highest  grade  hops. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  year  1890,  when 
the  hop  industry  was  at  its  peak,  New  York  State 


Prevent  Soil  Deterioration 

Soils  long  cultivated  gradually  become  less  pro¬ 
ductive,  unless  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
fertility  maintenance  are  observed.  Row  crops  such 
as  corn,  potatoes,  beets  and  tobacco  re- 
quire  considerable  cultivation.  Stirring 
the  soil  hastens  the  depletion  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  and  may  result  in  ero¬ 
sion  which  takes  both  soil  and  organic 
matter. 

Virgin  soils  ai'e  relatively  rich  in 
humus  and  possessed  of  favorable  phy¬ 
sical  and  chemical  properties.  Vii’gin 
soil,  full  of  root  channels  and  insect 
burrows,  has  good  drainage  and  aera¬ 
tion.  Cultivated  soils  at  the  Ohio 
Station  showed  a  loss  of  16  percent  of 
the  larger  pores  or  open  spaces  as  a 
result  of  some  50  years  cultivation. 
Inci’eased  soil  acidity,  depletion  of 
plant  nutrients  and  a  compact  imper¬ 
meable  structure  that  is  hard  to  culti¬ 
vate,  often  results  from  cropping  soils 
over  a  period  of  years. 

By  contrast  a  well-known  farmer  in 
Illinois,  Frank  Mann,  after  59  years  of  farming  left 
his  land  twice  as  fertile  as  when  he  started.  At 
Wooster,  Ohio,  on  the  station  farm,  yields  have  been 
twice  those  for  the  county  over  a  29-year  period, 
and  on  land  that  was  originally  somewhat  less  than 
average  in  fertility.  What  is  the  explanation? 

The  explanation  offered  at  Ohio  is  crop  rotation 
with  legumes,  lime  and  fertilizer  with  manure  re- 
turned.  The  same  explanation  applies  on-  the  Mann 
farm  in  Illinois.  Enough  lime  to  keep  the  soil  sweet, 
legumes  to  supply  nitrogen  and  humus,  phosphorus 
to  make  up  the  shortage  common  to  many  soils, 
stable  manure  to  return  plant  food  and  no  soils  left 
hare  to  erode,  these  are  the  essentials  of  good  soil 
management. 

A  system  of  measuring  soil  depletion  worked  out 
at  Ohio  indicates  that  a  row  crop  depletes  fertility 
to  the  extent  of  about  2  percent,  small  grain  crops 
cause  1  percent  depletion,  while  clovers  cause  2  per- 
cent  gain  in  fertility.  Land  rich  enough  for  Al¬ 
falfa  is  improved  2%  percent  for  a  single  season. 

Good  management  demands  the  proper  balance 
between  soil  depleting  and  soil  improving  crops.  A 
year  of  clover  sod  just  balances  a  year  of  corn.  Al¬ 
falfa  or  Sweet  clover  result  in  improvement.  A 
rotation  in  which  a  legume  sod  occupies  the  land 
half  the  time  works  very  well. 

Probably  the  major  dif¬ 
ference  in  soil  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  soil  improve¬ 
ment  lies  in  what  hai>- 
pens  to  the  nitrogen  and 
humus.  At  Ohio  a  loss  of 
17  percent  of  the  virgin 
nitrogen  resulted  in  a  re¬ 
duction  of  18  percent  in 
corn  yields.  Legume  sods 
are  superior  for  corn.  Al¬ 
falfa  sods  are  better  than 
Red  clover.  The  legume 
with  the  biggest  root  sys¬ 
tem,  no  doubt  fixes  most 
nitrogen  and  leaves  most 
plant  residue  in  the  soil  to  make  humus.  Plenty  of 
humus  results  in  good  physical  properties  and  ade¬ 
quate  liberation  of  nutrients.  Sustained  high  yields 
are  naturally  made  easier. 

Soils  of  low  natural  fertility  often  cannot  be 
raised  to  the  high  level  of  production  of  the  good 
soils.  While  the  percentage  improvement  of  poor 
soils  is  greater  there  is  more  profit  in  improving 
good  soils.  There  is  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  good  soils  may  be  formed  not  only  without  de¬ 
pletion,  but  that  the  productive  level  may  be  gradu¬ 
ally  raised.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  by  individual  farmers  using  the 
most  approved  methods  of  tillage,  fertilization  and 
management.  b.  e.  s. 


yard  at  Waterville,  N.  Y. 
Y. 
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A  4-H  Graduate's  Work 

Ernest  L.  Newman  was  barred  from  4-H  work  in 
1936  because  of  age  limit,  but  in  the  seven  years 
that  lie  gave  to  it  he  learned  a  lot  of  things  which 
he  likes  to  recount.  Really  he  commenced  in  1920 
with  a  poultry  project,  and  his  Guernsey  cattle 
project  in  1930.  Besides  his  work  at  fairs,  local, 
county  and  State,  and  his  trips  to  Chicago  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  he  has  built  up  a  herd  of  cows 
that  any  farmer  may  well  be  proud  of. 

Years  ago  his  father  had  a  milk  route  in  town, 
but  he  gave  it  up  because  it  became  too  exacting 
on  the  family.  He,  however,  got  together  a  pretty 
good  herd  of  mixed  breeding — Holsteins,  Guernseys 
and  Jerseys.  This  gave  them  a  chance  to  choose  the 
breed  they  liked  best.  The  farm  was  rather  small 
but  it  has  been  possible  to  add  to  it  so  that  they 
operate  with  a  herd  of  43  animals,  including  young 
stock,  25  of  which  are  milkers.  Not  yet  are  all  pure¬ 
bred  but  18  are  and  all  these  come  from  a  small 
beginning  back  in  1930  when  Ernest  went  to  Tarbell 
Farms  and  got  his  first  calf.  This  was  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Laura.  It  was  a  good  selection,  this 
foundation  animal,  sired  by  May  Royal’s  Holliston, 
and  you  could  go  back  and  find  other  “Royal”  names. 
For  example  you  would  find  a  record  of  9,574.1 
pounds  of  milk  with  498  pounds  of  fat,  Class  A. 
Some  might  call  that  around  600  pounds  of  butter. 

Ernest  is  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  for¬ 
mer  4-H  boy.  He  and  his  father  milk 
the  25  cows  night  and  morning.  It’s 
a  pretty  steady  joh,  but  it  is  a  job,  and 
right  in  sight  are  fellows  without  one. 

He  is  a  strongly  built,  broad  shoul¬ 
dered  young  man,  intelligent  face  and 
a  pleasing  personality. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  follow  in 
detail  all  those  years  of  4-H  work. 

The  farm  work,  the  trips  to  the  local 
and  county  fairs,  and  Achievement 
Day  celebration  became  regular  routine 
and  the  State  fair  hardly  less  so.  The 
cups  and  ribbons  he  has  won  make  a 
museum  by  themselves.  1933  was  an 
off  year  but  that  year  Ernest  got  work 
with  older  and  more  experienced 
breeders  where  he  claims  he  learned 
many  of  the  fine  points  of  fitting,  feed¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  animals  on  the  "show 
circuit.  The  next  year,  1934,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  Princess  Laura  of  Newman 
Farms,  a  first-prize  animal.  “The  great¬ 
est  show  cow  I  ever  had,”  was  Ernest’s 
comment.  She  didn’t  go  to  the  State 
fair  because  Ernest  had  been  selected 
as  county  delegate  to  Camp  Pyrke  at  Syracuse. 
Then  came  1935 — “My  best  year  in  livestock  work,” 
he  states.  Here  comes  Princess  Laura  again,  and 
she  made  good  again  the  year  following.  Ernest 
certainly  has  the  foundation  now  for  a  high-class 
dairy  herd,  and  he  has  the  training  to  handle  them. 
We  shall  hear  more  of  the  Newman  herd  in  years 
to  come.  They  are  keeping  up  in  dairy  improve¬ 
ment  work  and  frequently  they  have  an  association 
winner.  In  fact  all  the  milkers  are  in  the  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association. 

Some  of  the  records  of  Ernest’s  purebreds  are : 
Tarbell  Farms  Royal  Laura,  six  years  old.  2,746 
pounds  of  milk  and  100  pounds  of  fat  in  71  days; 
Queen  Laura  of  Newman  Farms,  age 
four  years,  2,472  pounds  of  milk  and 

115.7  pounds  of  fat  in  62  days ;  Home¬ 
stead  Lamont’s  Lauraine,  five  years, 

3,694  pounds  of  milk  and  177.3  pounds 
of  fat  in  128  days ;  Rose  of  Newman 
Farms,  two  years,  2,112  pounds  of  milk 
and  104  pounds  of  fat  in  74  days.  In 
additon  to  this,  only  last  November,  the 
whole  herd  took  first  place  for  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Improvement  Association. 

The  24  cows  in  milk  then  had  an  aver¬ 
age  of  210  pounds  of  milk,  36.1  pounds 
of  fat  for  the  month.  Besides  there 
were  10  cows  with  a  record  of  more 
than  40  pounds  of  fat,  one  going  to 

60.7  pounds. 

There  were  others  interested  beside 
Ernest.  Mr.  Coe,  teacher  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  mechanics  in  the  high  school ; 

Mr.  Case,  junior  project  leader  for  the 
county  who  kept  very  close  contact 
with  all  members,  but  I  couldn't  help 
but  notice  the  mother  during  my  call, 
how  well  she  knew  details  and  noted 
her  interest  in  every  item.  Father,  too, 
was  equally  interested. 

I  got  the  plan  of  raising  calves. 

About  10  pounds  of  milk  a  day  for 


Pruning  Black  Raspberries 

Most  folks  growing  black  raspberries  are  anxious 
to  maintain  their  patches  in  a  productive  state  as 
many  years  as  they  can.  Proper  Summer  pruning, 
every  year,  is  needed  to  accomplish  this. 

This  Summer  pruning  in  black  raspberries  is  a 
very  simple  matter,  consisting  merely  of  cutting  off 
or  pinching  off  the  tips  of  the  new  shoots  when  they 
reach  a  height  of  18  or  20  inches.  This  removes  the 
naturally  dominant  terminal  or  end  bud  and  causes 
the  lateral  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  to  grow 
iuto  branches.  Instead  of  the  long,  unmanageable 
creeper  that  is  natural  with  the  black  raspberry, 
each  cane  then  becomes  a  small  bush.  The  effective 
fruiting  area  per  cane  is  considerably  increased, 
besides  making  plants  that  are  more  readily  han¬ 
dled  and  worked. 

Because  it  is  such  a  simple  operation  may  be  the 
very  reason  why  Summer  pruning  is  so  often  neg¬ 
lected,  or  carelessly  or  improperly  done,  by  even  the 
old  hands  in  the  berry  business.  Yet,  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  few  other  items  in  the  care  of  black  rasp¬ 
berries  are  as  important.  I  think  particularly  of  one 
instance  where  a  five-acre  planting  that  looked 
ragged  and  riddled  in  its  fifth  year,  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  “run  out”  by  an  old-timer,  was  acclaimed  a 
model  field  by  the  same  critic  in  its  seventh  year. 
The  rejuvenation  was  brought  about  almost  solely 
by  close  attention  to  Summer  pruning 
for  two  seasons. 

When  this  cutting  off  of  the  new 
shoot  tips  is  done  rightly,  we  obtain 
plantings  of  low,  uniform  bushes  with 
four  or  five  sturdy  canes  to  the  crown 
— fields  that  look  good  and  are  easy 
to  take  care  of.  When  this  operation 
is  carelessly  done,  it  results  in  straggly 
bushes  of  uneven  height  with  many 
lopping  canes  to  be  broken  over  by 
winds  or  cultivation.  The  top-heavy 
canes  whipping  around  disturb  the 
crowns.  Two  or  three  years  of  such 
treatment  and  most  any  field  will 
look  sorry. 

One  reason  why  black  raspberries 
are  often  slighted  in  the  matter  of 
Summer  pruning  is  because  of  conflict 
with  strawberry  harvest.  Rather  natur¬ 
ally,  the  strawberry  crop  gets  the  labor 
and  attention  through  late  May  and 
the  first  half  of  June,  when  the  black 
raspberry  shoots  are  growing  as  fast 
as  asparagus.  The  strawberries  must 
be  got  off  to  market,  of  course,  but  the 
raspberries  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  rush. 

In  the  first  and  second  years  of  a  black  raspberry 
planting,  while  the  bushes  are  low  and  small  and 
the  new  shoots  are  prominent,  the  Summer  “pinch¬ 
ing"  job  goes  easily  and  rapidly.  But  with  the  third 
and  succeeding  years,  if  the  canes  and  bushes  are 
to  be  kept  down  where  they  belong,  the  tips  of  the 
new  canes  have  to  be  hunted  for  among  the  foliage 
of  the  fruiting  canes.  To  wait  until  they  appear 
above  the  old  bush  is  to  delay  too  long.  If  the 
grower  is  not  watchful,  he  will  find  his  bushes  get¬ 
ting  higher  and  higher  every  passing  year  until 
they  become  unwieldy,  just  because  he  waits  each 
season  for  the  new  shoots  to  come  up  above  the 
fruiting  cane  foliage  before  he  clips 
them  off. 

One  error  in  raspberry  culture  is  to 
wait  until  all  the  new  shoots  have 
reached  the  desired  height  or  higher 
and  then  go  along  in  late  June  and  cut 
them  all  back  to  an  even  stage.  Many 
commercial  growers  practice  this  regu¬ 
larly  to  “save  time.”  They  have  to  go 
over  the  fields  only  once  for  this  prun¬ 
ing  by  this  method.  But  the  finest 
growth  the  new  canes  make,  in  the  cool 
fore  part  of  the  growing  season,  is 
wasted.  And  the  strongest  buds,  near¬ 
est  the  tips,  are  thrown  away  and 
branches  must  be  grown  from  the  semi- 
dormant  buds  lower  down.  It  is  well 
worth  anyone's  while  to  go  over  the 
black  raspberries  every  week,  or  even 
twice  a  week,  during  the  season  of 
rapid  shoot  growth  and  catch  every 
new  tip  while  it  still  can  be  broken  off 
with  the  fingers  at  a  little  above  knee 
height.  Use  a  knife,  or  pruning  shears, 
or  grape-picker’s  scissors,  or  a  sickle, 
or  whatever  cutting  tool  you  prefer, 
but  do  the  work  while  the  tip  is  tender 
and  brittle.  How  much  of  the  tip  to 
remove  is  a  (Continued  on  Page  452) 


nearly  eight  months  with  plenty  of  good  hay  and 
grain,  20  percent  grain  feed.  Then  in  fitting,  it  pays  to 
keep  up  a  balanced  ration  all  through  the  year.  You 
can’t  bring  up  an  animal  to  the  proper  point  in  two 
or  three  weeks.  Training  is  almost  a  science,  too. 
Start  young  and  with  great  patience.  We  know 
how  animals  respond  to  kindness  as  soon  as  they 
understand  that  you  mean  it.  It  has  been  a  train¬ 
ing  for  young  people,  this  handling  of  animals, 
worth  its  cost  for  that  alone.  But  I  looked  over 
some  of  the  letters  and  the  statement  of  checks 
enclosed,  and  could  see  that  considerable  money 
came  from  that  work.  Breeders’  associations,  local, 
county,  State  and  National.  Besides  there  are  as¬ 
sociations  with  people  of  prominence. 


Above  —  Sheep  waiting  to  go  to  new  pasture.  Bottom,  left  —  Florida  dogwood 
along  a  Pennsylvania  roadside.  Right  —  The  path  through  the  woods. 

black 

The  herd  sire  that  the  Newmans  use  is  Tarbell 
Farms  Peerless  Vandall  249764,  a  son  of  Foremost 
Pacemaker  who  is  sired  by  Langwater  Valor.  I 
used  to  know  something  of  the  Langwater  line  but 
the  rest  is  about  all  “Greek”  to  me.  Ernest,  how¬ 
ever,  can  rattle  it  off  and  really  understands  it. 

Following  along  the  description,  I  come  to  454.4 
pounds  of  fat,  and  another  reads  556.7.  Now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  way  some  figure,  that  last  number 
means  almost  650  pounds  of  marketable  butter.  The 
Newmans  don't  get  that  in  their  herd,  not  yet,  but 
it  comes  in  their  line  of  breeding  and  you  can't  tell 
what  may  happen  sometime.  h.  h.  lyon. 


Princess  Laura  of  Newman  Farms  406134,  champion  4-H  Guernsey  1935-36,  and 
junior  champion  Guernsey  female  1935  New  York  State  Fair , 
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Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 

PROTECT  You? 


An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 
Write  us  today  for  information. 


AGENTS :  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  orinjure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


STEEL  HANDY  BUILDINGS 


For  All  Purposes 
Tool  Houses  —  Workshops 
Pump  Houses,  Storage  Sheds,  etc. 

$56.00  and  up 


I  STEEL  GARAGES- $119  and  up 

I  Shipped  anywhere.  Write  for  information. 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

Lh801  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J.n 


*71  Park 

WEST  NEW  YORK,  N.  J. 


Actor 


FACTORY  PRICE 


1  3  Speeds  Fwd. 
*  and  Reverse. 
Runs  4  to  8 
hours  per  gal. 


Amazing  money-maker  tor  farms, 
truck  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
poultry  ranches, country  homes,  etc. 
rlows,  discs,  harrows,  cultivates, 
mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Huns  belt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.  P.  riding  or 
walking  types.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  Low  Factory  Price* 
and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 

Shaw  Mfe.  Co.,  130-F  W.42nd  St.  New  York 


Air  Ti  res  orSteel  Tires 


SHAWbuall  TRACTOR^ 


VA'bMmdlKlT'VmiTJT 

Biggest  film  bargain  in  U.  S.l_  Either  16  guaranteed 
prints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8 
prints  from  each  roll  —  only  26c  coin!  16  reprints  25c. 
Guaranteed  quality.  One  day  service!  Mailers  and 
details  FREE!  Send  your  rolls  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  RN,  LaCrosse,  Wise. 


FILM  DEVELOPING  BARGAIN!  Your  choice!  Either 
16  guaranteed  prints  or  8  prints  aJid  2  enlargements  from 
roll,  only  25c.  Beautiful,  guaranteed  quality.  Quickest 
Service.  Modern  Studios,  Box  628-A,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never.  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 


PHI  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  In- 
I\V/L,Lc]uding  two  enlargements.  25c  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLL  DEVELOPED.  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  print* 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DAI  I  DEVELOPED,  16  Guaranteed  Prints . 25o 

HULL  SMART  PHOTO  -  WINONA.  MINN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ruralisms 


Hardy  Geraniums. — When  we  speak 
of  geraniums,  we  usually  mean  the  tender 
greenhouse  or  Summer  bedding  plants  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  all,  but  the  botanist  calls 
these  Pelargoniums,  and  confines  the 
name  geranium  to  the  cranes-bills,  which 
are  mostly  hardy  plants,  some  of  them 
being  common  weeds.  The  cultivated  va¬ 
rieties  are  excellent  for  the  sunny  border, 
or  for  the  rockery ;  the  flowers,  shaped 
like  the  greenhouse  Pelargoniums,  are 
crimson,  pink,  lilac  or  blue,  and  the 
foliage  is  attractive  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  They  prefer  a  medium  or  light  soil, 
and  give  the  best  effect  when  planted  in 
groups  10  or  12  inches  apart ;  they  do 
best  when  well  established  and  left  un¬ 
disturbed.  They  are  increased  by  seeds 
or  division.  The  variety  most  commonly 
seen  is  Geranium  sanguineum,  with 
bright  crimson  flowers  that  are  produced 
more  or  less  all  Summer.  It  begins  to 
flower  in  May,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  18  inches.  Geranium  Endressi, 
with  rosy  crimson  flowers,  is  dwarf  in 
habit,  growing  about  10  inches  high ;  this 
does  well  in  sun  or  partial  shade.  Ger¬ 
anium  Ibericum  has  handsome  foliage 
and  large  lilac-blue  flowers,  produced  all 
Summer ;  G.  grandiflorum,  with  large 
light  blue  flowers  does  well  in  shade.  A 
garden  variety  of  G.  Wallichianum, 
called  Burton’s  Blue,  is  particularly  rich 
in  color,  and  is  recommended  for  shade. 
G.  Wallichianum  comes  from  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  the  original  type  having  purple 
flowers.  Our  garden  varieties  are  de¬ 
rived  from  Europe  and  Asia,  but  there  is 
an  attractive  native  Variety  with  rosy 
purple  flowers,  Geranium  maculatum, 
which  is  called  cranes-bill  or  wild  ger¬ 
anium  ;  it  is  quite  common  in  partly 
shaded  places.  These  cranes-bills  are 
showy  in  bloom  and  attractive  in  foliage, 
and  are  excellent  additions  to  the  rock- 
garden  or  perennial  border. 

The  Pentstemons.  —  These  popular 
hardy  perennials  are  commonly  called 
beard-tongue,  rather  an  awkward  name. 
They  bear  tubular  flowers,  somewhat  like 
a  foxglove  in  shape,  and  include  a  variety 
qf  colors,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  pink  and 
White.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  this 
country,  some  of  the  hardiest  coming 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  P. 
Torreyi,  now  blooming  in  our  garden,  is 
found  growing  wild  from  Colorado  to 
Mexico ;  this  has  scarlet  flowers,  and  is, 
we  think,  the  variety  most  commonly 
grown.  It  sends  up  spikes  two  feet  tall 
from  June  to  August.  There  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  garden  variety,  Pink  Beauty,  which 
has  lovely  shell-pink  flowers.  Pentstemon 
Digitalis,  which  grows  wild  from  Maine 
to  South  Dakota  and  Texas,  suggests  a 
foxglove,  though  the  flowers  are  dilated 
at  the  middle  of  the  tube ;  this  throws 
up  spikes  five  feet  tall,  the  flowers  white 
or  tinged  with  pink.  Among  the  blue  or 
purplish  varieties  P.  ovatus,  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  grows  three  feet  tall. 
P.  hetrophyllus  has  metallic  blue  flowers, 
and  blooms  from  June  to  September.  All 
the  Pentstemons  are  excellent  flowers  for 
cutting.  They  all  like  a  rich  loam,  well 
fertilized,  and  a  well-drained  sunny  loca¬ 
tion.  They  are  propagated  by  seed,  and 
to  less  extent  by  division.  There  are 
some  showy  garden  hybrids  called  P. 
gloxinioides  which  are  not  considered  as 
hardy  as  the  western  varieties,  hut  they 
are  treated  successfully  as  annuals ;  and 
include  a  great  variety  of  colors.  Some 
of  these  more  tender  forms  endure  our 
Winters  with  protection. 

Peony  Troubles. — One  of  our  readers 
asked  what  he  should  do  with  his  peo¬ 
nies  ;  the  flower  buds  were  very  sticky, 
and  ants  appeared  to  he  attacking  them. 
In  this  case  the  ants  were  not  to  blame ; 
the  stickiness  of  the  young  flower  buds 
was  a  natural  condition,  and  the  ants 
were  there  because  they  were  attracted 
by  this  sweet  gummy  secretion.  But 
while  the  ants  do  not  attack  the  peony 
plants,  they  may  carry  the  germs  of 
botrytis  blight  and  other  diseases.  Ants 
really  are  a  nuisance  in  the  garden ; 
their  building  operations  interfere  with 
seedlings,  and  they  also  colonize  aphids 
on  different  plants.  This  year  they  seem 
extremely  prevalent  everywhere,  and  we 
are  using  Antrol  lavishly.  It  is  a  cheer¬ 
ing  sight  to  see  a  flicker  alight  near  an 
ant  colony  and  shovel  down  the  ants  with 
his  strong  beak,  like  a  boy  disposing  of 
popcorn.  As  for  the  general  troubles  of 
the  peony,  the  most  widespread  of  all  is 
root-knot  or  root-gall,  but  in  many  old 
gardens  peonies  have  done  well  for  more 
than  a  generation,  without  any  signs  of 
disease.  Generally  speaking,  peonies  are 
less  trouble  than  any  other  perennial 
plant,  but  still  the  gardener  must  watch 
for  signs  of  disease,  and  prevention  is 
especially  valuable.  Clean  cultivation, 
feeding  to  promote  vigor,  and  the  removal 


of  any  stalk,  leaf  or  flower  that  shows 
signs  of  disease  will  be  insurance  against 
trouble.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  neglected  plants  are  the  more  likely 
to  suffer  from  attacks  of  disease  or  in¬ 
sects,  since  they  will  not  have  the  power 
of  resistance.  Regarding  root-gall,  this 
trouble,  as  with  many  other  plants,  is 
caused  by  eel-worms  or  nematodes ;  with 
peonies  it  is  more  likely  to  appear  in 
sections  where  the  climate  is  mild.  The 
noticeable  symptoms  are  pale,  sickly  fo¬ 
liage,  spindly  growth,  deformed  leaves 
and  failure  to  bloom,  or  a  few  poor  weak 
flowers.  Such  plants  should  be  lifted, 
and  if  the  roots  show  small  nodular 
swellings,  it  is  safe  to  consider  that  eel- 
worm  is  present.  Badly  infested  roots 
should  be  burned,  but,  where  the  infesta¬ 
tion  does  not  seem  widespread  the  roots 
may  he  given  hot-water  treatment,  im¬ 
mersing  them  for  30  minutes  in  water 
heated  to  120  degrees.  They  are  then 
replanted  in  soil  where  peonies  have  not 
been  grown  before.  Leaf  spot,  which 
often  appears  on  the  foliage  in  warm, 
humid  weather,  is  not  usually  very  seri¬ 
ous,  but  if  allowed  to  progress  it  may 
cause  blighting  of  buds.  The  immediate 
removal  and  burning  of  affected  foliage 
is  desirable,  and  spraying  with  weak  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  will  prevent  spreading. 
Botrytis  blight  is  much  more  serious,  and 
is  quite  common.  It  is  especially  likely 
to  appear  during  long  rainy  spells  early 
in  the  season,  hut  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
Fall.  It  attacks  stems,  flower  buds  and 
foliage  and  sometimes  the  open  flowers. 
It  appears  first  as  dark-colored  spots  at 
the  base  of  the  stems,  sometimes  extend¬ 
ing  below  the  soil  surface ;  the  disease 
spots  may  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the 
tissue  as  to  cause  the  stems  to  wilt.  The 
spots  develop  a  furry  brown  coating  of 
spores,  which  are  carried  by  wind,  rain 
or  insects  to  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
Pausing  buds'  to  blacken  and  dry  up,  and 
flowers  that  do  open  to  rot  in  the  center. 
The  leaves  show  spots  which  dry  out, 
becoming  brittle.  This  is  more  likely  to 
occur  in  late  Summer  and  Fall.  Con¬ 
trol  methods  include  the  removal  and 
burning  of  all  affected  portions,  and  the 
dusting  of  new  growth  with  copper-lime 
dust.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
use  of  manure  in  Spring  causes  the 
growth  of  soft  shoots  that  are  easily  af¬ 
fected  by  the  blight.  Whether  disease 
has  appeared  or  not,  old  foliage  should 
always  be  cut  away  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  Fall  and  burned.  The  disease 
winters  over  on  the  dead  leaves  and 
stems,  and  it  is  wise  to  avoid  risk  from 
this  source.  Where  there  has  been  a 
severe  infestation  it  is  advised,  after 
cutting  away  the  old  foliage  in  the  Fall, 
to  remove  the  soil  for  several  inches  deep 
around  the  crowns,  fill  up  with  fresh 
soil,  and  top  with  an  inch  of  sand.  In 
Spring  careful  inspection  will  show  any 
diseased  stems,  which  should  he  cut  out 
at  once.  All  this  treatment  means  a 
good  deal  of  work,  but  fine  peonies  are 
worth  it. 

Golden  Chain. — A  correspondent  in¬ 
quires  the  name  of  a  small  tree  which  he 
describes  as  blooming  like  a  Wistaria,  but 
with  flowers  of  bright  golden  yellow,  in¬ 
stead  of  lavender.  This  is  evidently  the 
Laburnum  or  golden  chain,  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  flowering  trees.  The 
Laburnum,  like  the  Wistaria,  belongs  to 
the  pea  family ;  it  hears  long  drooping 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  and  three- 
parted  leaves.  The  common  Laburnum 
is,  botanically,  L.  anagyroides;  it  is  not 
considered  hardy  where  the  Winters  are 
severe,  though  we  have  seen  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  considerable  size  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  The  Laburnum  will  endure 
shade,  but  it  does  not  enjoy  the  dry  heat 
of  our  Summers,  and  some  well-informed 
gardeners  believe  that  it  is  Summer 
drought,  rather  than  Winter  cold,  that 
causes  doubt  as  to  hardiness.  The  young 
pods,  and  in  fact  the  whole  plant,  are 
considered  poisonous  if  taken  internally. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  tough,  taking  a 
high  polish,  and  in  old  times  was  used 
for  bows.  A  well-drained  soil,  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline,  is  congenial.  The 
Laburnum  does  not  heal  very  well  if  the 
wood  is  wounded,  and  for  this  reason 
pruning  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  Laburnum  is  native  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  more  than  three  hundred  years. 
The  Scotch  Laburnum,  L.  alpinum,  is  a 
hardier  variety  with  longer  and  more 
slender  racemes  of  bloom ;  it  comes  into 
flower  a  little  later  than  the  variety  first 
named.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Labur¬ 
num  has  been  used  at  regular  intervals  in 
a  formal  planting  of  evergreens,  which 
suggests  a  very  effective  use  of  this  small 
tree  or  shrub.  ’  E.  T.  koyle. 
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Pruning  Black  Raspberries 

(Continued  from  Page  451) 
frequent  question.  I  prefer  taking  off 
two  or  three  inches,  for  several  reasons. 
If  the  mere  tip  is  pinched  out,  the  ter¬ 
minal  bud  may  be  missed  and  the  cane 
will  continue  to  elongate.  Or  one  of  the 
lateral  buds  may  grow  up  over  the  stub 
and  continue  the  shoot  almost  like  the 
original  end  bud;  in  any  event,  it  will 
make  a  branch  with  a  weak  attachment 
that  is  apt  to  break  under  the  fruit  load 
next  year.  So  it  would  seem  best  to 
remove  the  tip  back  to  where  the  wood 
is  just  beginning  to  harden. 

And  do  not  be  afraid  to  get  the  new 
shoots  tipped  off  down  around  your 
knees.  Most  primers  will  start  off  with 
that  as  their  goal,  but  soon  it  begins  to 
look  awful  low  and  short.  Before  long, 
if  they  do  not  harden  their  hearts,  they 
will  be  letting  the  new  canes  get  up  to 
around  waist  height.  It  is  well  to  get 
an  18-inch  height  well  established  in 
one’s  mind  and  hold  rigidly  to  it.  Re¬ 
member  that  those  new  canes  are  not 
matured  as  yet  and  that  the  internodes, 
or  spaces  between  leaves,  will  stretch  out 
some  more  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  A  cane  pinched  off  at  18  inches 
in  early  June  may  measure  nearly  two 
feet  in  September.  Remember,  too,  if 
growth  is  good  that  the  branches  will 
arch  up  and  out  to  make  a  bush  nearly 
shoulder  high.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
a  blackberry  grower  or  his  pickers  com¬ 
plain  of  bushes  being  too  low. 

Purple  raspberries  have  the  same 
growth  habit  as  the  black  raspberries, 
and  the  same  type  of  Summer  pruning  is 
highly  important  in  their  culture.  But 
red  raspberry  shoots  should  never  be 
tipped  during  the  growing  season.  To 
induce  extensive  branching  of  red  rasp¬ 
berry  canes  is  to  invite  Winter  injury. 

L.  M.  CO.OLEY. 


This  photograph,  send  by  Robert  3 fa r~ 
quardt,  Muncy  Valley,  Pa.,  gives  an 
idea  how  i veil  a  doe,  protecting  her 
fawn,  can  hide  herself  in  the  ferns 
and  underbrush. 


Growing1  the  Swamp  Pink 

Kensett  Rossiter,  in  his  admirable  ar¬ 
ticle  in  The  R.  N.  Y.,  on  the  “Pine  Bar¬ 
rens  of  New  Jersey,”  speaks  of  not  being 
able  to  find  the  swamp  pink  mentioned  in 
any  popular  book  on  wild  flowers.  I’m 
sure  he  will  j)e  pleased  to  know  that  it  is 
cited  in  the  Appendix  to  Herbert  Dur¬ 
and’s  “Wild  Flowers  and  Ferns,”  (1929 
edition)  as  one  of  the  wildings  which  he 
has  tested  in  his  wild  garden  and  found 
not  difficult  to  grow  if  proper  soil  is 
given  and  directions  followed.  It  requires 
a  high  degree  of  soil  acidity  and  con¬ 
stant  moisture.  He  finds  it  a  line  plant 
for  the  bog  garden. 

It  is  listed  in  Britton’s  Botany  as  rare 
in  the  bogs  of  Northern  New  Jersey, 
Northern  New  York,  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia,  though  somewhat 
local. 

But  I  am  still  guessing  about  the 
Pixie  moss.  The  scientific  name,  Ilelo- 
nias  bullata,  gave  a  sure  clue  to  the 
swamp  pink,  but  I  have  searched  cyclo¬ 
pedias,  dictionaries  and  botanies  in  vain 
so  far  for  Pixie  moss.  We  do  need  the 
Latin  names  sometimes,  even  if  we  do  not 
like  them.  bessie  l.  putnam.- 


Sticky  Peony  Buds 

Our  peony  buds  were  very  sticky. 
What  causes  that?  F.  R. 

New  York. 

A  sticky  secretion  forms  naturally  at 
the  base  of  peony  buds,  which  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  ants,  and  these  insects  often 
climb  the  stalks  to  feed  on  it.  However, 
there  is  sometimes  an  excessive  stickiness 
which  is  not  natural  and  this  is  caused 
by  aphis  or  plant  lice.  If  the  plant  lice 
are  present  they  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  Black  Leaf  40,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  to  a  gallon  of  soapy  water.  e.  t.  b. 
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|  fas  Every f /tiny  You  fad 

You’ll  never  know  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  a  real  ensilage  cutter  until  you  try  Bliz¬ 
zard.  It’s  unlike  any  other  cutter.  Its 
patented  exclusive  features  give  Blizzard 
users  the  “edge”  for  saving  labor,  time 
and  money. 

Blizzard’s  new  catalog  fully  illustrates  and 
describes  12  important  features  that  you 
should  know.  Foremost  is  the  “all-angle” 
delivery — nothing  like  it  anywhere  else. 
Then,  there’s  the  knife  adjustment  at  full 
speed,  the  famous  “moly”  alloy  cutting 
wheel,  all-steel  paddle  roll  with  crimped 
edges,  alemite  system,  gears  in  oil,  tractor 
hitch  etc. 

And  It’s  all-season,  too!  It  chops  hay  or 
fills  silo  with  equal  efficiency— no  changes— 
no  EXTRAS.  Get  the  Blizzard  Catalog— 
and  decide  for  yourself.  Why  Pay  More 
and  Get  Less!  Ask  for  Catalog. 

BLIZZARD 
MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  R, 

Canton,  Ohio 


IMPORTANT! 


To  Make  Tile  Silos 
Give  Better  Service 

Each  steel  rod  that  reinforces  a 
Craine  Natco  Tile  Silo  lies  in  a  re¬ 
cess  in  the  row  of  tiles.  Therefore 
the  pressure  comes  on  the  tile  and 
not  on  the  cement  joint.  Stronger. 
Also  tiles  have  scientifically  correct 
air  spaces  ...  no  through  frost  lines 
.  .  .  for  better  heat  control .  .  .  better 
silage!  Get  a  Craine  Natco  .  .  .  and 
be  better  satisfied!  Write  for  prices 
and  free  literature  showing  all  the 
advantages. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

80  Taft  St.. 
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CRAINE 

NATCO 
TILE  SILO 
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doors 
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Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

SILO  STORAGE 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN 


CONOMY 


SAVE  520  TO  $50 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity 

Extea  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1 100  Union  St., Schenectady,  N.Y. 
or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


'RESERVE 
YOUR  GREEK 
CROPS  WITH 
MOLASSES!  IN¬ 
CREASE  YOUR 
MILK  PRODUC¬ 
TION  —  GET 
BETTER  QUAL- 
I  T  Y  MILK! 
E  L  I  M  IN  ATE 
SOIL  EROSION 


AVOID  LOSS 
DUE  TO  RAIN, 
—SAVE  TIME, 
SPACE,  MONEY 

For  full  details, 
see  your  local 
Feed  Dealer,  or 
write  us  direct. 
No  obligation! 


TIRTIOflRL 

moLRS5E5  campnnv 

PHILRDEIPHIR  -PEnnSVLURniR 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
tost  less.  Protection 
from  fire,  lightning, 
wind  and  weather.  Send  roof 
measurements  today  for  money¬ 
saving  price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89-R. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

723-77*  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


MORE  PROFIT-LESS  WORK 

fSK  CLEAN-EASY 
ILKER 


A  portable,  self-washing  milker! 
Milks  20  to  25  cows  per  hour. 
Electric  or  gas  powered.  No  in¬ 
stallation  required.  Write  today! 


BEN.  H.  ANDERSON  MFG!  CO.,  IS  Madison,  Wis. 


BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal 
Basin,  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  E. 

SCHLOSSMAN,  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Notes 

By  H.  B.  Tukey  : 


“Dry  ice”  has  become  a  common  ex¬ 
pression  where  20  years  ago  it  was  un¬ 
known.  It  is  solid  carbon  ^lioxide,  the 
gas  that  is  used  in  carbonating  beverages. 
A  most  interesting  new  angle  to  its  use¬ 
fulness  is  given  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  E.  Ger- 
ntann  in  a  recent  issue  of  Science.  He 
points  out  first  of  all  the  tremendous 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  in  the 
earth  and  its  frequent  release  in  enor¬ 
mous  amounts  from  wells.  In  Mexico 
there  are  oil  wells  which  are  producing 
150,000,000  cubic  feet  of  carbon  dioxide 
a  day,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  9,000 
tons  of  dry  ice.  In  the  second  place  the 
natural  advantages  of  dry  ice  in  refrig¬ 
erator  car  service,  in  shipping  flowers, 
in  shipping  and  storing  many  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  in  holding  ice  cream  and 
dairy  products,  are  being  better  appre¬ 
ciated  each  day.  Finally,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  growth  and 
productivity  of  plants  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  even  out-of-doors  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  He  says  “our  vast  reserves  of 
carbon  dioxide  should  be  put  to  work  in 
increasing  our  crop  production.  Some 
day  we  shall  no  doubt  wonder  why  it 
took  so  long  for  us  to  awaken  to  this  im¬ 
portant  use  of  a  natural  resource  which 
had  been  permitted  to  go  to  waste.” 


A  family  of  flickers  has  selected  as 
home  an  old  Seckel  pear  tree  just  south 
of  the  house.  The  tree  was  badly  hurt  by 
the  severe  Winter  of  1933-34,  and  the 
blister  mite  has  played  havoc  with  the 
foliage  until  the  tree  is  all  but  done  for. 
Making  a  home  in  so  soft-centered  a  tree 
was  no  task  at  all.  and  a  hole  18  inches 
above  the  ground  is  a  fine  safe  entrance. 
Unfortunately  there  was  a  crack  in  the 
tree  near  the  base,  and  although  it  may 
have  afforded  fine  ventilation  to  the 
flicker  household  it  also  permitted  a  dull 
white  egg  to  roll  out  onto  the  grass. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  bird  will 
never  go  near  a  nest  that  has  been  tamp¬ 
ered  with,  a  saying  that  country  people 
know  is  untrue.  Yet  there  were  some 
misgivings  about  trying  to  put  the  egg 
back  in  the  tree  hole.  Finally  a  small 
hand  and  a  small  wrist  were  found  which 
successfully  accomplished  the  task,  and 
now  there  is  a  whirring-  and  a  buzzing 
and  a  singing  sound  from  the  old  pear 
tree  which  accounts  for  the  frequent 
journeyings  of  parents  with  worms  dan¬ 
gling  from  their  bills. 


An  attractive  and  valuable  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  comes  from  the  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty  Division  of  Regional  Planning  of 
which  J.  Franklin  Bonner  is  director.  It 
is  entitled  “The  Winter-kill  of  Apple 
Trees  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  During 
Winter  of  1933  and  1934.”  In  the  region, 
of  which  Rochester  is  the  center,  and 
extending  in  both  directions  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  there 
were  314.797  bearing  apple  trees  killed  in 
commercial  orchards  from  a  total  of  641,- 
699.  In  terms  of  area,  the  commercial 
acreage  was  reduced  from  21,48S  to  10,- 
894.  Younger  trees  suffered  least  —  7 
percent  from  trees  under  15  years,  16 
percent,  15  to  30  years  of  age ;  61  per¬ 
cent,  30  to  45  years ;  and  87  percent  over 
45  years.  At  the  present  time,  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  loss  has  been  offset  by  new 
plantings — most  Cortland,  R.  I.  Greening 
and  McIntosh,  hut  with  a  really  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  other  varieties.  A  count 
in  two  of  the  leading  townships  of  the 
varieties  and  ,  number  of  trees  of  each 


show  this  interesting  arrav :  Baldwin 
1.037;  Ben  Davis,  235;  Cortland,  1,629; 
Delicious,  380 ;  R.  I.  Greening,  1,553 ; 
Macoun,  100 ;  McIntosh,  2.407 ;  Rome 
Beauty,  1,155;  Northern  Spy,  793; 
Stark,  156 ;  Twenty  Ounce,  190 ;  Wage- 
ner,  21 ;  Wealthy,  517,  and  miscellaneous, 
959;  total,  11,132. 


The  greenhouse  produced  ripe  Carman 
peaches  the  first  week  in  June.  They 
were  not  large,  but  they  were  well-colored 
and  tasty,  compared  with  many  poorly 
ripened  early  peach  shipments  on  the 
street.  While  hothouse  peaches  are  a 
novelty  in  America,  they  are  less  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Europe.  The  writer  has  seen 
early  peaches  selling  in  London  for  75 
cents  a  single  peach.  A  dozen  fruits 
placed  carefully  on  cotton  in  a  small  flat 
were  selling  for  42  shillings  6  pence,  or 
about  $10.75  in  May. 

The  Northwest  is  generally  committed 
to  thinning  the  apple  crop.  The  trend 
is  now  towards  still  earlier  thinning. 
Even  blossom  thinning  has  been  proven 
commercially  feasible.  “One  thing,  and 
the  only  one,  I  am  positively  certain  of 
in  my  experience  in  the  fruit  game,”  said 
a  friend  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  who 
stopped  to  pay  a  call,  “is  that  early  thin¬ 
ning  in  the  Northwest  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends.”  Asked  what  he  meant  by  “early 
thinning,”  he  replied,  “As  soon  after  the 
blossoms  have  set  as  possible.”  In  this 
we  must  agree,  because  our  experience 
over  a  few  years  is  that  it  is  the  early 
thinning  that  pays.  Late  thinning  will 
remove  the  wormy,  mishapen  and  scabby 
fruit,  but  it  will  not  have  so  marked  an 
effect  as  early  thinning  on  improving  the 
vigor  of  the  tree,  the  quality  and  maturi¬ 
ty  of  the  fruit,  fruit  bud  formation  and 
annual  bearing. 

And  diverging  from  his  comments 
about  thinning,  he  ventured  an  interest¬ 
ing  observation  on  rural  life  and  city 
life  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  To 
him,  rural  life  in  the  East  is  “gorgeous.”  j 
but  city  life  is  “atrocious.”  Western 
cities  are  younger,  more  progressive,  im¬ 
bued  with  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  a  ( 
quest  for  better  things.  Eastern  cities  | 
have  developed  class  consciousness,  slum 
sections,  conservatism,  and  the  tremend¬ 
ous  weight  and  pressure  of  population 
and  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  east¬ 
ern  farmer  is  near  markets,  near  fine  so¬ 
cial  opportunities,  and  in  much  closer 
touch  with  the  world,  whereas  his  west¬ 
ern  farming  friend  is  a  long  way  from  all 
of  this  in  the  wide-open  areas  that  sur¬ 
round  him. 

The  plantings  of  fruit  trees  for  1942 
are  already  well  under  way.  Seedling 
salesmen  from  seedling  producing  sections 
of  the  West  and  Southwest  are  already 
making  the  rounds  of  nurseries,  offering 
seedlings  for  late  Fall  and  Winter  de¬ 
livery  upon  which  to  bud  and  graft  the 
apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum  trees  for 
1942  planting  as  two-year-old  trees.  The 
seedling  producer  waits  just  long  enough 
to  see  how  the  germination  of  seed  and 
stand  of  seedlings  is  coming  along,  makes 
an  estimate  and  then  starts  for  prospec¬ 
tive  customers.  By  Fall,  commitments 
are  made  and  some  contracts  made  for 
several  years  in  advance.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  small  growers  and  fruit¬ 
growers  often  fail  to  secure  the  seedlings 
they  desire.  An  order  in  February  or 
March  may  go  unfilled.  Nowhere  is  “or¬ 
der  early”  more  important  than  in  the 
wholesale  nursery  field. 


The  Luttrell  farmhouse  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  Even  with  the  hard  work  on  their 
fifty-acre  farm,  they  manage  to  find  time  to  make  their  home  and  grounds  attractive. 


COSTS  LESS 


DOES  MORE 


Why  do  more  farmers  buy  PAPEC 
Cutters  than  any  other  make? 
There’s  just  one  reason!  It’s  because 
Papec  offers  the  most  cutter  (or 
the  money.  You  get  a 
bigger,  sturdier,  easier  - 
running  machine  that  is 
guaranteed  to  cut  more  silage  per  day 
—  and  you  get  it  for  $25  to  $50  less 
money. 

The  non-clog  Papec  with  its  im¬ 
proved  self-feeder  reduces 
silo  filling  costs  to  an  all- 
time  low.  There  is  a  Papec 
model  to  meet  your  exact  needs  — 
3  standard  ensilage  cutter  sizes  and 
3  hay  chopper-silo  fillers  with  “finger 
feed”  that  really  handles  loose  hay 
and  straw  as  well  as  bund¬ 
led  feeds. 

Papec  knives  and  other 
parts  cost  less  and  are  quickly  ob¬ 
tainable  for  any  model  no  matter  how 
old  or  where  located.  See  your  dealer 
or  send  postal  for  free  booklet,  “More 
Profit  Per  Acre.”  Gives  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  silo  filling,  hay  chop¬ 
ping  and  stacking,  molasses  silage 
.  straw  handling, 
ec  Machine  Co. 
107  E.  Main  St. 
Shortsville.N.  Y. 


LASTS  LONGER 


Comprises  every  worth-while  feature  of 
other  mills,  plus  the  exclusive  FORDS  MO¬ 
LASSES  FEED  IMPREGNATOR.  Farmers 
know  that  feed  mixed  with  molasses  fat¬ 
tens  stock  quicker,  keeps  them  healthier 
.  .  .  so.  FORDS  operators  enjoy  a  safer, 
surer,  steadier  year  ’round  income  than 
with  any  other  type  of  equipment.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  EASY  TERMS 
MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
1255  Ei  12th  St.9  Streator.  Illinois 


MAKE  MORE  WITH  MOLASSES 


SAVE  by  Mail 

with  us  where  your  money  is 

The  safety  of  every  account  hero 
is  Fully  Insured  up  to  $5,000 
and  earns  generous  dividends.  Our  latest  regular 

DIVIDEND  RATEOl/.©^ 

Never  paid  less  than  3%  /  £*  / (/ 

You  cam  open  your  account,  add  to  it.  or 
withdraw  your  savings  by  mail  in  this  Federal 
Chartered  Savings  Institution  with  the  same 
safety  and  privacy  which  you  would  enjoy  if 
you  brought  your  savings  here  in  person. 
Write  for  statement  and  folder  explaining 
our  banking  by  mail  savings  plan. 

WALTHAM  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

4£>*  Moody  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 

Organized  1880 


MAKE  BETTER  SILAGE 

WITH  S/LOGERM 


Silogerm  is  a  tried  and  proven  silo  control.  Prevents 
loss  through  mould  and  decay.  Keeps  silo  olean  and 
sweet.  Makes  silage  more  enticing,  more  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  Highly  endorsed  by  users.  Costs  only 

10c  per  ton  for  treatment  Write  for  valuable  pamphlet. 

EARP  LABORATORIES 

74  Washington  Street  •  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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LOW  COST 


SILOS! 

Feed  Silage  to 
Increase  Your 
Profits  ! 


SISALKRAFT  Temporary  Silos  can  be 
built  and  filled  in  a  few  hours — any 
size  you  need  from  12  to  200  tons  ca¬ 
pacity.  Small  silos  cost  as  little  as 
$18  complete. 

Nearly  150,000  used  in  last  five  years, 
they  are  endorsed  by  County  Agents 
and  Agricultural  Schools. 


All  you  need  is  Genuine  Treated 
Sisalkraft  and  corn  cribbing  (or  snow¬ 
fencing).  See  your  lumber  dealer  for 
interesting  “How  to  Build”  folder,  sam¬ 
ples  and  cost  information.  Or  write  us. 

THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

211-RN  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 


nopariny-nocorlncj-no  waste 


DILVER 

'  Wife  Saver  " 


Make  Apple -Sauce,  Tomato -Juice 
The  DILVER  WAY 

Wilt1  remove  skins,  seeds,  cores  from  a 
bushel  of  fruit  in  ten  minutes. 

_  Gets  all  food  value  with  pulp;  leaves 

only  indigestible  material.  One-fourth  the  waste  of  other 
methods.  Quickly  clamped  to  table;  easily  cleaned. 

Mailed  prepaid  for  $5.50  in  United  States 

McDowell  Mfg.  Co.  Pittsburgh,(9)Pa. 


1  Ton  UTILITY  TRAILERS 


75  YEARS 
IN  THE 
WAGON 
BUSINESS 


Solid  or  Spring  Mounting.  Chassis  and  platform 
with  pockets,  with  or  without  tacks  or  flare 
sides.  Write  for  full  data  and  attractive  LOW 
prices.  Also  full  line  of  FARM  WAGONS. 


KRAMER 

WAGON  COMPANY 
Box  R,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


M  II  |] TO  ALL  LEADING 
rLHRId  VARIETIES 


100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 


CELERY  . 

$1.75 

$3.00 

$2.50 

Tom  ato  . 

1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

Cabbage  . 

1.40 

1.85 

1.00 

Pepper  . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

Cauliflower  . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . . . . 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Egg  Plant  . 

. 75 

3.00 

5.00 

4.00 

Brussel  Sprout  ... 

. ...  .55 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Broccoli  . 

2.00 

3.00 

1.50 

Collard  . 

1.40 

1.85 

1.25 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock,  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss.  We 
guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


PLANTS 


MILLIONS 
OF  THEM 


Leading  varieties,  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  .Cabbage  Plants  grown  from  YELLOWS  RE¬ 
SISTANT  SEED.  Grows  good  crops  where  others  fail. 
Once  you  use  these  plants  you  will  always  demand  them. 

5000  or 

IOO  500  1000  more 

Postage  Postage  Postage  f.o.b. 
Prepaid  Prepaid  Prepaid  Per  M 

CABBAGE  . $0.40  $1.25  $1.80  $1.00 

TOMATO  . 40  1.25  1.80  1.25 

CAULIFL’R  &.  PEPPER.  .60  2.00  3.50  2.50 

BROCCOLI  &.  B. SPROUT  .50  1.50  2.40  1.75 

CELERY  . 60  1.75  3.00  2.50 

TOMATO,  Transplanted..  1.50  5.00  9.00  7.50 

EGGPLANT,  Transplanted  1.50  5.00  9.00  7.50 

PEPPER.  Transplanted..  1.50  5.00  9.00  7.50 


Combination  orders  of  different  plants  with  10*  each 
must  he  charged  at  the  100  rate.  Reauest  Catalog 
for  less  than  100  rate.  .  .  _ 

Order  Direct  from  This  Adv.  or  Catalog  on  Request 


C.  E.  FIELD  -  Sewell,  N.  J. 


POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  lieties  for 

August  planting,  send  list  of  wants  for  prices. 

GREEN’S  NURSERIES,  -  CLIFTON.  N.  Y. 


C, _ 1  Best  Varieties.  Cataloq  Free. 

Dtrawberry  r  lants  Basil  Perry  Georgetown.  Del. 

C  «  I  _  — I GILL  PEERLESS  COMBINATION 
or  Dale  OAT  &  RYE  THRESHERS  with 
Binders  Attached.  Have  been  on  the  market  for  80 
years.  W.  G.  RUNKLES  MACHINERY  COMPANY. 
185  Oakland  Street.  Trenton.  N.  J. 


CIDER 

formation. 


PRESSES,  GRATERS,  FILTERS. 
PUMP  SUPPLIES.  Some  good  used 
presses.  Booklet  B  free,  "How  to 
Keep  Cider  Sweet,”  and  other  in- 

PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

That  broccoli  can  be  offered  on  the 
market  every  day  from  June  1  to  Thanks¬ 
giving  has  been  proved  by  James  E.  Vec- 
chio  of  the  Washington  Lake  section  of 
the  Newburgh  Hudson  Valley  garden 
region.  So  very  successful  in  growing 
this  crop  has  Mr.  Vecchio  become  that 
his  neighbors  have  designated  him  “The 
Broccoli  King.” 

Up  to  the  time,  some  15  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Vecchio  began  growing  the 
crop  many  attempts  had  been  made  by 
local  growers  to  successfully  grow  broc¬ 
coli  hut  because  of  the  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  seed  from  perfect  heading  strains 
little  success  was  made.  Mr.  Vecchio 
solved  the  seed  problem  by  importing  di¬ 
rect  from  his  former  home  in  Italy  some 
seed  grown  by  relatives.  From  this  seed 
he  grew  crops  which  were  a  revelation  to 
his  neighbor  gardeners.  Since  then  he 
has  grown  nearly  all  the  seed  needed  to 
care  for  his  plantings  with  a  little  to 
spare  for  his  neighbors. 

Although  having  great  faith  in  his 
home-grown  seed,  Mr.  Vecchio  states  that 
now  American  seedsmen  are  offering 
broccoli  seed  just  as  good  as  that  grown 
by  him. 

He  finds  that  growing  broccoli  is  easier 
than  producing  good  cauliflower  and  the 
returns  are  much  greater.  Cauliflower 
leaves  must  be  drawn  in  and  tied  over 
the  heads  to  protect  them,  while  broccoli 
grows  best  when  exposed  to  air  and  sun. 
Also  when  the  cauliflower  head  is  cut 
the  crop  is  ended  but  when  the  broccoli 
head  is  removed  small  new  heads  grow 
on  the  shoots  which  sprout  out  from  the 
point  where  the  head  was.  By  tying 
these  shoots  in  small  bunches  or  bundles 
this  second  crop  when  placed  on  the 
market  brings  60  percent  of  the  first  crop. 
Mr.  Vecchio  starts  plants  for  his  first 
setting  from  seeds  sown  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  the  month  of  February.  The 
plants  are  transplanted  at  once  to  cold 
frames  and  from  these  frames  set  in  the 
field  in  late  March.  Cultivation  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  for  cabbage.  Seed 
for  the  late  crop  is  sown  in  the  open  as 
late  as  June  and  set  in  the  field  up  to 
August  15.  When  freezing  weather 
threatens,  the  plants  in  the  field  which 
then  have  fully  grown  heads  are  pulled 
up  and  taken  to  the  storage  houses 
where  they  are  spread  out  in  layers  one 


Ninth  R.  N.  -  Y. 

When  this  issue  Is  in  your  hands  there 
will  he  just  two  weeks  before  the  Ninth 
Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  starts.  July 
30  at  7  P.  M.  standard  time  we  will  he 
on  the  first  lap  of  our  journey  to  Chicago. 
Along  through  New  York  State  friends 
will  be  joining  us  so  that  when  we  arrive 
in  Chicago  we  will  have  our  whole  group 
together  and  really  begin  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted.  By  the  time  we  get  to  Glacier 
Park  on  August  2  it  will  be  one  happy 
family  ready  for  whatever  is  in  store, 
and  that  will  be  scenery  that  cannot  he 
excelled  in  any  country  of  the  world. 
There  are  other  wonderful  places  and 
sights  but  these  that  we  will  see  are 
among  those  scenic  wonders  that  people 
travel  from  all  over  our  country,  Europe 
and  the  whole  world  to  see.  Here  we  are 
offering  you  a  trip  at  a  low  cost  to  view 
it  all  in  the  nicest  way  possible.  A 
friendly  group  of  people ;  a  trip  planned 
so  that  there  is  the  minimum  of  discom¬ 
fort  ;  and  railway  escorts  always  at  hand 
to  help  you  with  information  and  advice. 
Air-conditioned  trains  will  keep  you  cool 
and  clean  all  the  way  across  the  Conti¬ 
nent  and  back.  You  will  not  have  any 
worry  as  to  when  your  train  leaves  or 
what  bus  to  take.  We  will  do  it  all  for 
you — it  is  arranged  now  and  will  he  car¬ 
ried  out  as  always  for  your  comfort. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $20,  deposit  on 
Rural  New-Yorker  Tour,  with  blank 
filled  out  for  reservation  wanted.  Kindly 
send  me  a  few  folders,  and  also  let  me 
know  if  train  leaves  on  standard  or  day¬ 
light  time ;  also  when  you  want  final  pay¬ 
ment  made.  G.  w.  D. 

New  York. 

All  time  is  standard  time  which  is  the 
time  used  by  railroads.  We  will  request 
final  remittances  about  the  middle  of  July 
so  that  tickets  can  be  issued  and  sent  to 
our  friends. 


head  deep  and  marketed  until  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

The  greatest  pests  of  the  growing  broc¬ 
coli  are  the  aphis  which  sometimes  cover 
the  entire  plant  and  overrun  the  head  if 
neglected.  Nicotine  sulphate  either  in 
liquid  solution  or  as  nicotine  hydrated 
lime  dust  is  sure  death  to  the  pests  hut 
must  be  applied  in  time  or  the  crop  will 
be  destroyed.  The  cabbage  worm  also 
bothers  but  is  easily  controlled  by  arse¬ 
nical  applications  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  plant  growth  or  by  any  of  the  non- 
arsenicals  later.  c.  o.  W. 


Springfield  Exposition 

Demand  for  exhibition  space  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  any  previous  year  has 
made  it  necessary  for  Hie  Eastern  States 
Exposition  management  to  increase  for 
the  third  successive  season  areas  devoted 
to  display  of  heavier  types  of  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  road-building  machinery  and 
equipment.  Two  of  the  largest  single  dis¬ 
plays  ever  presented  in  the  Exposition’s 
outdoor  machinery  section  will  he  made 
this  year.  The  exhibitors  will  be  the  Al- 
lis-Chalmers  Co.,  and  International  Har¬ 
vester  Co.,  each  occupying  approximately 
15,000  square  feet  of  space.  They  will 
show  tractors,  together  with  agricultural, 
tillage,  harvesting,  industrial  and  road¬ 
building  machinery  and  equipment. 

In  the  Industrial  Arts  Building  where 
diversified  products,  as  well  as  lighter 
types  of  machinery  and  domestic  appli¬ 
ances  will  be  shown,  sales  of  exhibition 
space  also  show  a  gain  for  this  period. 
In  this  division,  there  is  a  marked  trend 
toward  the  display  of  building  and  con¬ 
struction  materials,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  insulation,  heating  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  with  emphasis  on  the  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  designed  to  add  convenience 
to  home  operation. 


Charles  A.  Urner 

Charles  A.  Urner,  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Produce  Review  and  vice-president 
of  the  Urner-Barry  Co.,  New  York,  died 
June  21.  He  apparently  was  in  good 
health  and  active  in  all  his  duties  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  age  was  56. 

Aside  from  his  business  and  editorial 
activities  Mr.  Urner  was  a  keen  student 
of  wild  bird  life  and  was  recognized  as 
an  authority  by  both  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  bird  societies. 


Tour  —  Last  Call 

Mother  and  I  are  interested  in  joining 
the  tour  again  this  year,  however,  we  are 
late  with  our  reservation  as  we  had  hoped 
to  have  three  in  our  party.  Recently  a 
friend  and  her  mother  have  decided  they 
would  like  to  go  and  we  are  wondering 
if  a  drawing  room  will  comfortably  ac¬ 
commodate  four.  Hope  that  some  of 
last  year's  party  will  be  in  the  crowd. 

New  York.  G.  D. 

A  drawing  room  has  an  upper  and 
lower  berth  and  a  sofa  that  is  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  a  lower.  Four  could  use  a 
drawing  room  very  nicely  if  two  would 
sleep  in  the  lower  berth,  one  in  the  up¬ 
per  and  the  other  on  the  sofa.  It  also 
has  a  separate  room  containing  toilet  and 
washbowl,  making  it  very  convenient. 

I  am  sending  in  $30  deposit  for  three 
persons.  We  are  hoping  some  other 
friends  will  decide  to  go,  too.  We  are 
looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to 
this  trip.  J.  E.  M. 

Connecticut. 

Here’  is  a  friend  who  went  last  year 
and  is  now  joining  us  with  two  friends. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  service  we  give 
for  no  one  would  go  twice  and  urge 
friends  to  go  if  the  trip  were  not  all  we 
advertised.  We  have  more  than  a  dozen 
from  previous  trips  who  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  wonderful  opportunity. 
To  have  Glacier  Park,  Yosemite  and 
Grand  Canyon  in  one  trip  is  fascinating. 

There  are  just  two  weeks  left  from  the 
date  of  this  issue  and  they  mean  busy 
weeks  for  all  of  us  hut  you  will  make  no 
mistake  to  join  us  this  year  and  we  hope 
to  have  your  deposit  and  reservation 
promptly  so  we  can  get  tickets  out  and 
all  plans  arranged,  and  I  assure  you  this 
will  be  the  best  trip  ever.  Send  in  the 
coupon  below  for  information  and  go  with 
us.  M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


July  16, 1938 

Countrywide  Situation 

A  man  with  a  farm  back  of  him  may 
consider  himself  lucky  these  day's.  So 
many  city  people,  now,  are  two  or  three 
generations  away  from  the  soil  and  have 
nowhere  to  go  when  food  and  shelter  give 
out.  It  is  a  tough  situation  to  worry  and 
jog  along  month  after  month,  with  maybe 
only  a  dollar  or  two  on  hand,  no  more 
credit  and  nothing  left  to  put  up  for  a 
loan.  They  are  chasing  around  des¬ 
perately  to  pick  up  odd  jobs  here  and 
there  at  any  price  offered.  Some  of  them 
have  good  trades  and  can  do  good  work 
when  they  have  the  chance. 

Eggs,  poultry  and  most  kinds  of  live¬ 
stock  have  held  prices  rather  well.  Posi¬ 
tion  of  dairymen  and  poulti’y  farmers  has 
been  better  than  most,  because  of  lower 
cost  feed,  good  pastures  and  tolerably 
good  prices  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
With  large  crops  of  grain  in  prospect, 
feed  prices  may  stay  down.  Eggs  should 
sell  well  the  rest  of  the  year.  Butter  is 
in  line  for  the  usual  late  Summer  rise, 
which  may  not  go  far.  The  make  con¬ 
tinues  large  and  storage  holdings  are  one- 
third  more  than  last  season.  Prices  have 
been  low  enough  to  help  the  demand  and 
to  crowd  considerable  oleo  out  of  the 
market.  The  better  tone  of  the  butter 
market  helps  the  position  of  cheese,  al¬ 
though  production  one-fourth  more  than 
average,  hampers  any  upward  price  ten¬ 
dency.  Milk,  of  course,  follows  along 
with  the  butter  market  in  a  general  way 
but  milk,  having  no  surplus  in  storage 
would  feel  sharply  any  quick  falling  off 
in  pasturage.  So  far,  it  has  been  a  great 
season  lor  the  milk  flow  in  leading  dairy 
regions. 

Vegetables  are  in  heavy  production  this 
year  and  demand  slower,  resulting  in 
lower  prices.  Tomatoes,  string  beans, 
cabbage,  carrots  and  beets  have  been 
weak  features.  Potatoes,  peas,  Lima 
beans  have  been  doing  comparatively 
well  in  the  market.  If  the  midseason 
potato  crop  turns  out  one-fourth  less 
than  the  10-year  average,  as  expected, 
the  shipment  will  be  moderate  and  not 
likely  to  overlap  on  the  main  crop.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  wondering  how  the  Government 
plan  will  work  out  for  keeping  low-grade 
potatoes  out  of  the  market.  Field  bean 
prices  are  about  steady  and  trade  slow. 
Planting  shows  some  increase  in  the  East 
and  Far  West,  with  generally  favorable 
growing  conditions.  Nut-growers  are  in 
a  position  to  handle  a  moderate  crop. 
Old  stock  of  peanuts,  pecans  and  wal¬ 
nuts  have  been  well  cleared  out. 

Fruit  prices  lend  down,  with  increas¬ 
ing  supplies.  Storage  apples  sold  bet¬ 
ter  near  the  end  of  the  season  hut  gains 
were  moderate.  The  new  crop  is  expected 
to  be  fully  one-fourth  less  than  last  sea¬ 
son,  with  heavy  decreases  in  early  varie¬ 
ties.  There  would  still  he  plenty  of  ap¬ 
ples.  The  better  export  prospects  will 
tend  to  offset  dullness  in  home  markets. 
Peach  supplies  will  be  large  from  the 
South  but  below  average  quantity  from 
most  Northern  States.  Grapes  set  a 
good  crop.  Heavy  western  cherry  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  a  market  feature.  An¬ 
other  big  crop  of  oranges  and  grapefruit 
will  be  coming  along.  On  the  whole  the 
production  of  all  fruits  together  will  be 
about  average.  It  is  larger  in  the  Far 
West  than  in  the  central  and  eastern 
orchard  sections.  g.  b.  f. 
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Some  New  York  Apple  History 


Timely  Farm  Comments 

Recent  rains  have  helped  the  Timothy 
fields  and  prospects  are  for  a  good  cutting 
— there  is  a  fair  scattering  of  Alsike  and 
Sweet  clover  in  the  field,  which  will  ma¬ 
terially  increase  the  bulk  weight.  As  there 
is  a  decided  shortage  of  hay  in  England, 
owing  to  the  Spring  drought  over  there 
and  as  much  more  seemingly  may  be 
needed  for  feeding,  it  would  seem  that 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  hay  from  the 
United  States. 

The  outlook  for  wheat  is  about  normal 
as  far  as  cropping  goes.  No  smut  no¬ 
ticed  but  considerable  cockle  in  some 
fields.  Oats  are  a  minor  crop  in  this 
vicinity  but  what  fields  were  planted  are 
generally  late  and  look  weak. 

Beans  are  a  major  crop,  were  a  little 
late  in  sprouting  on  account  of  cold 
nights  but  now  generally  look  well  and 
have  been  cultivated  one  or  more  times. 
There  is  a  big  difference  in  the  corn 
plantings.  While  some  fields  are  show¬ 
ing  up  strong  and  above  normal  growth 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  some  plantings 
are  not  more  than  three  inches  high. 


Recently  I  have  been  reading  with 
avidity,  “The  Apples  of  New  York,” 
written  by  Prof.  Spencer  A.  Beach  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1905  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
As  an  authority,  it  is  undoubtedly  un¬ 
surpassed.  Profusely  illustrated  in  color 
and  half-tone,  ihade  directly  from  the 
fruit  itself,  the  two  volumes  contain  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cuts  of  the  State's  host  of  de¬ 
licious  apples. 

As  a  boy  on  a  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
farm,  I  was  blessed  with  having  a  grand¬ 
father  who  had  emigrated  from  Vermont 
with  his  parents  in  the  early  ISOO’s.  Like 
many  other  New  England  families  who 
came  through  the  wilderness  and  settled 
in  York  State,  they  brought  with  them 
scions  and  buds  from  their  eastern  homes 
and  in  a  few  years  were  repaid  with  see¬ 
ing  their  favorite  varieties  of  apples 
growing  on  the  native  apple  trees  that 
they  found  around  their  new  log  cabin 
homes.  Long  before  the  white  men  came 
into  New  York  the  Five  Great  Nations 


ing-  nature,  with  produce  exchanged  for 
clothing,  food  and  furniture.  To  get  any 
ready  cash  the  settlers  were  forced  to  re¬ 
sort  to  felling  the  big  trees  of  the  forest 
which  everywhere  surrounded  them  and 
converting  the  trees  into  potash  by  burn¬ 
ing  in  huge  piles.  The  potash  was  drawn 
to  nearby  lake  and  river  ports  like  Sack- 
ets  Harbor,  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  Cape 
Vincent  and  other  northern  harbors  and 
sold  to  cash  buyers  for  shipment  to  Ca¬ 
nadian  ports. 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroad  and 
canal  market  facilities  were  extended  and 
demand  broadened,  with  a  consequent  en¬ 
largement  of  cash  income  from  sales.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  commercial 
orchards  on  a  larger  scale  to  supply  the 
wider  demand  for  apples  in  the  large 
towns  and  cities.  This  development  also 
created  a  demand  for  fruit  trees,  and  nur¬ 
series  were  founded  in  several  sections  of 
the  State,  especially  in  Western  New 
York  at  Rochester,  Geneva  and  Dansville, 
which  developed  into  huge  proportions. 


RUTLAND  ROOF  COATING 

sTtHO^h'lv  Sr  UtsfT 

that's  pretty  good 

PROOF  .  .  •  LET  N\E 
HAVE  10  GALLONS 


THAT  ROOF  ”^°'c3vE  0°^  tW 


at  ,the  El™™  Reformatory  Dairy  Plant  on  February  14,  1938.  The  dam  is  Lady  Segis  Walker  Posch 
l<2o6S9,  13,009  pounds  milk,  448  pounds  butterfat  (3.48% )  ;  first  calf,  two  years  old,  twice  a  day  milking.  First  calf  born 
February  9,  19o7.  The  sire  is  Elkay  Royal  Glen  6SS471.  Grandson  Sir  Ink  May  on  sire’s  side.  Grandson  King  Ormsby 

Ideal  on  dam’s  side.  Seven  nearest  dams’  average  24,970  pounds  of  milk. 


The  small  acreage  of  1937  set  straw¬ 
berries  yielded  well ;  varieties  were  Cor¬ 
sican,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Mastodon  and 
Premier.  Dorsett  gave  the  best  crop  of 
marketable  berries.  Fairfax  is  somewhat 
later  than  looked  for.  Mastodon  in  hills 
bloomed  and  set  heavily  but  considerable 
of  the  fruit  was  smaller  and  the  berries 
not  shaped  up  well. 

The  black  raspberries  and  the  Chief 
Red  are  showing  color,  and  will  be  a 
fair  crop.  Columbian  Purple,  a  Latham 
and  Newburgh  Red  again  indicate  that 
the  pickings  will  be  heavy.  Red  Cross 
and  Diploma  currant  fields  were  some¬ 
what  affected  by  the  currant  borer,  but 
promise  a  paying  crop — we  have  begun 
picking. 

Apples  mainly  Wealthy,  North  Starr 
and  Delicious  bloomed  well  and  set  much 
more  fruit  than  was  really  needed.  Spray¬ 
ing  for  the  worms  and  for  codling  moth 
has  been  done,  and  the  prospects  are 
good.  E.  H.  BURSON. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Grange  Record 

The  following  letter  has  just  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  of  our  Pennsylvania 
friends.  Coming  as  it  does  from  a  man 
well  known  in  his  State  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  local  Grange  at  Cambridge 
Springs  and  for  the  valuable  Grange  Hall 
which  he  erected  there,  as  well  as  for  his 
service  to  the  Grange  generally  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  to  print  it  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
interest  many  people  within  and  without 
the  Grange  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States : 

“I  now  live  GO  miles  from  the  Grange 
but  my  dues  were  paid  for  life  10  years 
ago  and  I  hold  a  Golden  Sheaf  Certificate 
which  also  relieves  me  from  dues  for  life. 

“I  also  have  a  son  entitled  to  the  Gold¬ 
en  Sheaf  Certificate. 

“Can  you  find  another  member  of  the 
Grange  in  the  United  States  with  a  like 
record.  Six  months  ago  I  promised  you 
a  history  of  our  Grange  but  have  been  so 
busy  for  a  man  of  90  years  I  have  not 
found  the  time.  The  son  mentioned  is  65.” 

Pennsylvania.  c.  A.  tucker. 


of  Indian  tribes  had  grown  apples  and 
also  peaches,  from  native  trees. 

From  Grandfather’s  teaching  I  learned 
the  secrets  of  propagating  apples  by 
grafting  and  budding  and  absorbed  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  apple  growing  and  a  love 
for  the  fruit  that  I  have  never  lost.  In 
those  pioneer  days  nearly  every  farm  in 
New  York  State,  settled  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  people,  had  its  orchard,  which  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  way  to  furnishing 
part  of  the  family  menu.  In  the  days 
before  the  railroads  and  the  canals  came 
to  supply  transportation,  there  was  but 
a  limited  demand  for  apples,  as  almost 
every  farm  produced  its  own  fruit.  In 
our  own  orchard  we  had  such  standard 
apples  as  the  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Duchess  of  Ohlenberg,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Fameuse,  Spitzenberg,  Northern 
Spy,  Roxbury  Russett,  Pound  Sweet, 
Telman  Sweet,  Tompkins  County  King, 
R.  I.  Greening,  Gilliflower  and  our  own 
delicious  Jefferson  County  Imperial. 

But  although  outside  markets  at  first 
were  not  available,  there  was  a  good 
home  demand,  as  families  were  large,  ap¬ 
petites  vigorous  and  menus  extremely 
limited.  Well  do  I  recall  the  old-time 
paring  bees,  with  all  members  of  the 
family  gathered  in  the  evening  around 
the  big  apple  rack,  with  Father  operating 
the  apple-parer  and  the  others  quarter¬ 
ing  and  coring  the  fruit,  until  the  net¬ 
ting  of  the  rack  was  filled  with  the  snowy 
fruit,  ready  for  drying  above  the  kitchen 
stove.  Then  came  the  cider  apple  sauce, 
made  from  the  crudely  evaporated  fruit, 
and  stored  in  big  wooden  tubs  for  use 
during  the  rest  of  the  season.  How  much 
the  great  panfuls  of  big  rosy  Kings  and 
Snows  and  Spies  added  in  the  social  get- 
to-gethers  of  neighbors  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter  evenings,  supplemented  by 
generous  portions  of  sweet  cider.  The 
apple  truly  was  symbolic  of  rural  hospi¬ 
tality  in  those  days. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  settlements  were  established  in 
New  York  State  there  were  but  few  prod¬ 
ucts  that  yielded  any  cash  income.  In 
fact  most  of  the  trading  was  of  a  barter- 


of 

Soon  the  fame  of  New  York  apples  was 
widespread,  for  the  State  was  blessed 
with  ideal  soil  and  climate  for  apple¬ 
growing.  Even  to  this  day  the  quality 
of  some  of  New  York’s  fancy  fruit  com¬ 
mands  extreme  prices  in  the  world’s  best 
markets. 

From  early  days  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  been  an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  apple  industry.  Here  new  varie¬ 
ties  were  originated  and  given  thorough 
trial  to  establish  their  worth.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  many  delicious  varieties  of  apples 
have  found  a  place,  either  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  or  the  home  farm  orchard.  And  not 
only  apples,  but  also  pears,  peaches,  cher¬ 
ries,  plums,  berries,  etc.,  have  here  been 
developed  in  abundance. 

As  the  fruit  industry  developed  in  New 
York  State,  growers  began  to  meet  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  codling  moth,  apple  scab 
and  other  diseases  wrought  havoc  among 
the  apple  orchards.  Some  growers  be¬ 
came  discouraged  and  cut  down  their 
trees,  but  other  brave  souls  sought  and 
found  successful  remedies  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  through  insecticides.  Here 
again  the  experiment  stations  rendered 
invaluable  service  in  helping  the  fruit¬ 
growers  to  overcome  their  difficulties. 
New  and  improved  varieties,  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture,  enlarged  territory  in  the 
marketing,  greater  publicity,  all  combined 
to  build  up  a  great  and  profitable  in¬ 
dustry. 

E.  T„  AI.T.EX. 


Why  Rutland  RooFCoating 
Saves  Money 

Rutland  No -Tar-In  Roof  Coating  waterproofs 
better  because  it  isn’t  "loaded”  with  solvent. 
More  material  per  gallon  stays  on  —  forming  a 
heavy,  tough  film  of 
asphalt  and  asbestos 
fibres.  Only  60/  a  gal.  in 
5  gal.  cans.  Ideal  for  all 
roofs  except  shingles.  If 
local  dealer  does  not 
carry,  write  Rutland  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

P.  S.  For  badly  worn  holes, 
around  flashings,  etc.  —  use 
Rutland  No.  4  Plastic  Cement. 
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An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breedingl 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully- 
printed  and  bound, 
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TIME  •  LABOR 


Enjoy  the  convenience 
cents  daily.  On  thousands 


of  running  water  for  a  few 
of  farms  EVERITE  water 
service  eliminates  drudgery,  saves  time,  reduces  fire 
hazards.  Completely  automatic.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

EVERITE  PUMP  & 

617  North  Prince  St., 


MFG.  CO.  Inc. 

Lancaster,  Pemina. 
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New  England  Notes 


A  reader  of  many  years,  W.  G.  Hall,  sent  in  this  good  picture  of  his  2V2-y  ear-old 
Belgian  colt  and  Ins  87-pound  police  dog  "Skipper, ”  taken  last  Winter  on  his  farm 

at  South  Lincoln,  Vermont. 

7  • 

Turkeys  in  Berkshire  County 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Recently  we  had  a  most  interesting 
conversation  with  a  visitor  from  Colum¬ 
bus,  Neb.,  Charles  E.  Chapin,  83  years 
young,  keen  and  interested  in  conditions 
here  in  the  East.  At  the  age  of  eight  he 
went  with  his  parents  from  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  Nebraska.  In  1S64,  Ne¬ 
braska  was  pioneer  country ;  sod  houses 
were  their  homes,  and  the  Pawnee  In¬ 
dians  claimed  the  territory.  Mr.  Chapin 
was  an  Indian  trader;  lived  for  a  while 


Mrs.  Pearson,  West  Mansfield,  Mass., 
with  a  box  of  her  fine  Catskill  berries. 

in  Oklahoma  before  it  became  a  State, 
and  then  took  up  farming  in  Nebraska. 
He  speaks  Pawnee  fluently  and  told  us 
most  interesting  things  about  the  In¬ 
dian  schools. 

It  seems  that  back  in  the  lS90’s  the 
first  thing  the  teachers  did  with  the  In¬ 
dian  children  was  to  teach  them  to  sit 
still !  Not  a  bad  idea,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  17-syllable  educators  today  could 
take  a  hint  from  this.  “After  they 
taught  the  children  to  sit  still,  the  teach¬ 
ers  gave  each  child  a  name,  based  on 
family  tradition.  Common  names  were 
Johnny  Bear,  Squirrel  and  Beaver.  Each 
family  had  an  animal  saint  which  they 
believed  brought  the  family  good  luck. 
Then  each  day,  the  teachers  would  give 
them  just  one  little  thing  to  learn.  The 
children  learned  English  rather  easily, 
but  arithmetic  was  hard. 

“All  the  Indians  were  great  gamblers, 
and  the  small  boys  wanted  to  bring  their 
‘gambling  sticks’  to  school.  So  you  see 
they  had  trouble  with  gambling  before 
the  age  of  horse  and  dog  races. 

“But  as  soon  as  those  Indians  were  ex¬ 
cused  from  school,  and  got  back  home,  off 
came  the  white  man’s  clothes  and  on 
Avent  the  breech  cloth  and  blanket.” 

He  told  us  of  the  hardships,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  heat,  and  Winter  blizzards  of  those 
days.  In  many  a  home,  the  precious  fam¬ 


ily  cow  was  taken  into  the  one-room 
house  to  haA'e  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
when  the  temperature  sank  far  below 
zero.  And  then  some  of  us  complain  of 
our  lot  today ! 

The  gardens  look  well  .after  a  rather 
cold,  rainy  Spring.  The  Catskill  straw¬ 
berries  have  borne  well ;  the  asparagus 
plants  are  OA-er  six  feet  high.  The  Lath¬ 
am  raspberries,  transplanted  this  Spring, 
are  growing  in  an  uneven  manner.  Those 
set  out  last  Fall  s1ioav  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  over  those  set  out  this  April.  So 
far  as  the  fertilizer  experiments  go  AA7ith 
the  raspberries,  the  5-8-7  formula  has 
given  the  best  results  to  date.  We  still 
feel  that  nitrate  of  soda  in  small  amounts 
has  increased  the  yield  on  those  set  out 
in  1934.  The  question  is :  How  much  ? 
Eventually,  we  shall  have  some  figures. 
It  may  be  that  100  pounds  of  5-8-7  ap¬ 
plied  in  three  doses  to  a  hundred  feet  of 
berries  grown  in  the  hedge  system  Avill 
be  about  the  ansAver,  together  Avith  a 
feAV  pounds  of  nitrate.  So  far  Ave  give 
one  dose  in  April,  one  in  May  and  an¬ 
other  the  first  of  July. 

The  vegetable  garden  is  coming  into 
full  -swing  with  peas,  spinach,  SAviss 
chard,  lettuce,  beet  greens  and  onions  as 
this  is  written.  I  wonder  if  any  crop 
produces  so  much  welcome  food  as 
Swiss  chard?  Fifteen  or  tAventy  feet 
mean  delicious  greens  all  Summer.  Cut 
the  outside  leaves  off  Avith  a  sharp  knife. 
New  leaves  keep  coming  from  the  croAvn 
all  season  long. 

The  birds  seem  more  numerous  than 
usual  this  year.  Has  anyone  noticed  this 
fact  in  other  sections?  Tavo  robins  have 
their  nests  in  a  lilac  and  pear  tree  right 
near  the  doors,  and  a  song  sparroAV  has 
three  eggs'  in  a  forsythia  bush  near  the 
back  door.  It’s  a  swaying  perch.  We 
Avish  our  singing  friends  the  best  of  luck. 

Massachusetts.  h.  s.  p. 


R.  I.  Poultry  Show 

The  show  committee  of  the  East  Green¬ 
wich  Poultry  Association  is  meeting  regu¬ 
larly,  making  preparations  for  its  annual 
exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Ar¬ 
mory,  East  Green Avicli,  R.  I.,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18-19.  Reports  from  members  of  the 
committee  point  to  the  largest  shoAV  ever 
held  by  our  association. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  premiums, 
numerous  -special  prizes  are  distributed 
by  placing  each  exhibitor’s  name  in  a  box. 
Special  prizes  are  then  draAvn  for  until 
all  names  are  drawn.  This  is  repeated 
until  all  prizes  have  been  distributed. 
This  method  insures  something  to  each 
and  every  exhibitor  and  has  proven  so 
satisfactory  at  previous  shows  that  it 
will  be  continued  at  the  coming  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

A  premium  list  will  be  sent  at  the 
proper  time  to  anyone  sending  his 
name  to  C.  A.  Browning,  Chairman,  Ap- 
ponaug,  R.  I. 


B  ith  Avell  over  20,000  turkeys  being 
raised  annually  in  Berkshire  County 
alone,  Ncav  England  is  now  making  a 
strong  bid  to  be  self-supporting  as  re¬ 
gards  this  annual  Thanksgiving  Day 
problem.  These  turkeys  are  being  raised 
in  comparatively  small  flocks  for  often 
one  farm  in  Texas  or  Minnesota  will 
raise  as  many  as  all  Berkshire  County. 
Local  flocks  range  anyAvhere  from  200 
to  as  many  as  3,000  and  are  raised  in  all 
parts  of  the  comity  from  Williamstown 
to  Egremont  and  there  is  one  flock  that 
is  being  raised  Avitliin  the  city  limits  of 
Pittsfield. 

For  seven  years  Leon  Fairfield  has 
been  rasing  flocks  of  500  to  600  Avitliin 
the  city  limits  and  has  been  doing  this  in 
his  spare  time  Avliile  he  Avorks  at  his 
trade  Avith  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and 
incidentally  keeps  a  half  dozen  hives  of 
bees  in  thriving  condition. 

Next  Fall  Avhen  it  comes  time  for  the 
annual  slaughter  a  Arery  feAV  selected  tur¬ 
key  cocks  and  hens  will  be  spared  and 
from  these  '  will  be  formed  the  basis  of 
the  next  year's  flock.  These  selected  birds 
will  be  the  cream  of  the  crop.  A  hen 
turkey  is  selected  for  its  early  laying 
qualities  and  the  proper  size  and  color  of 
its  eggs.  Both  the  hen  and  tom  turkey 
are  selected  not  so  much  for  extreme 
weight  as  much  as  for  a  medium  or  aver¬ 
age  weight  well  distributed  over  a  not  too 
heavily  boned  frame. 

Noav  that  the  breeding  turkeys  have 
been  selected,  it  becomes  necessary  to  in¬ 
spect  each  egg  before  it  is  incubated.  This 
inspection  is  not  a  routine  matter.  Just 
as  Avith  pedigreed  chickens  each  of  the 
turkey  eggs  to  be  used  for  hatching  pur¬ 
poses  is  carefully  looked  over  for  perfec¬ 
tion  as  to  shape — it  must  not  be  too 
pointed  nor  too  irregularly  shaped ;  for 
size,  it  must  not  be  too  large  nor  yet  too 
small ;  for  color,  each  of  the  six  major 
breeds  has  its  own  specification  in  this 
respect — and  lastly  for  weight. 

For  the  past  seven  years  Mr.  Fairfield 
has  been  breeding  his  own  turkeys  from 
a  brood  of  "White  Hollands.  These  are 
not  quite  as  large  as  the  better-known 
Bronze, .  which  average  around  25  pounds 
at  one  year  Avhile  the  White  Holland 
averages  around  22  pounds.  Even  a  20 
pound  turkey  is  a  large-sized  order  for 
the  average  family  which  will  soon  groAV 
tired  of  being  fed  turkey — turkey  sand¬ 
wiches,  turkey  hash,  turkey  this  and  tur¬ 
key  that — for  a  Aveek  or  more,  so  uoav 
Mr.  Fairfield  has  abandoned  the  White 
Holland  in  favor  of  a  still  smaller  breed 
known  as  the  Spanish  Black,  which  at 
the  same  age  averages  betAveen  16  and 
18  pounds. 

Careful  research  has  proven  that  tur¬ 
keys  put  on  the  most  weight  from  the 
least  amount  of  feed  during  the  first  24 
Aveeks  of  their  life.  Experiments  shoAV 
that  it  takes  approximately  75  pounds  of 
mash  and  scratch  feed  to  raise  an  1S- 
pound  tom  turkey  to  24  AA-eeks  and  it 
Avill  take  50  pounds  of  feed  to  raise  to 
the  same  age  only  a  12-pound  hen.  So 
naturally  the  turkey-raisers  plan  to  in¬ 
cubate  most  of  their  turkeys  during  the 
latter  part  of  April  so  that  the  hatching- 
period  of  28  days  will  end  in  time  to  al- 
Ioav  for  this  period  of  greatest  growth 
prior  to  Thanksgiving  time.  Most  of  the 
incubation  problems  are  similar  to  those 
met  in  raising  chicks.  Because  of  the 
thicker  shell  of  the  turkey  eggs  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  necessary  to  have  a  very  slightly 
higher  incubator  temperature  ranging 


from  101  to  104  degrees  and  because  of 
the  larger  size  of  the  eggs  the  humidity 
is  much  higher  and  watched  more  closely. 

During  the  first  couple  of  days  after 
hatching  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  them 
much  since  they  have  absorbed  quite  an 
amount  of  egg  yolk  that  is  generally  suf¬ 
ficient  to  carry  them  through  this  period. 
However,  the  brooder-house  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  at  all  times  and  an 
even  heat  maintained. 

1  oi  biids  that  liaA-e  only  comparatiA-ely 
recently  been  tamed  by  man,  the  domestic 
turkeys  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
dampness  and  to  offset  this  the  poults  are 
usually  kept  indoors  for  the  first  month 
and  then  for  a  month  or  more  longer  are 
kept  on  wire  mesh  sunporelies,  Avhich  are 
nothing  more  than  pens  raised  from  the 
ground  Avith  a  wire  mesh  floor.  Later 
they  may  be  alloAved  free  range  but  this 
requires  very  strict  supervision  not  only 
ol  the  flock  but  also  of  the  grounds  as 
well.  By  some  raisers  it  is  estimated 
that  a  breeding  flock  of  only  15  birds  will 
require  about  one  acre  of  land  for  feed- 
others  by  careful  rotation  of  their 
flocks  from  one  feeding  ground  to  another, 
can  raise  about  200  birds  to  the  acre. 
Ibis  land  must  always  be  kept  clean  to 
picAent  the  spread  of  disease  and  Avher- 
ever  possible  the  flocks  should  be  moved 
to  new  feeding  grounds  every  tAvo  or 
three  weeks. 

As  the  birds  groAV  older  they  become 
fair  game  for  many  predatory  animals  as 
well  as  thieves.  Beginning  about  the 
middle  or  the  latter  part  of  October  some¬ 
one  is  usually  told  off  to  stand  guard 
over  the  birds  day  and  night.  F.  g.  av. 
Massachusetts. 


N.  E.  Orchard  Activities 

The  various  cover  sprays  are  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  assure  protection  for  the  groAving 
apples.  We  need  to  watch  the  thermom¬ 
eter  these  hot  Summer  days  and  care¬ 
fully  adjust  the  sulpher  content  to  avoid 
russeting  the  apples  and  burning  the 
leaves.  'When  Ave  are  reasonably  sure 
the  last  spray  is  on,  it  is  Avise  to  take 
time  to  clean  up  the  rig  for  Winter  stor¬ 
age.  Then  an  early  Fall  freeze  will  not 
catch  the  spray  rig  napping. 

A  feAV  years  ago,  in  the  rush' of  other 
Avork,  the  sprayer,  without  being  cleaned 
or  drained,  avus  backed  into  place  and 
forgotten.  Fortunately  I  started  early 
the  following  Spring  to  get  the  sprayer 
ready  for  service.  The  Winter  freezing 
had  cracked  the  pump  casting.  That  and 
some  of  the  piping  had  to  be  replaced. 
Noav  I  am  careful  when  the  last  spray 
is  on  to  clean  the  rig,  pumping  through 
clean  Avater,  and  to  drain  carefully  pipes, 
radiator  and  all  pump  parts.  So  making- 
sure  everything  is  clean  and  dry,  I  can 
put  the  sprayer  in  its  Winter  quarters 
and  forget  it  AA-ith  a  clear  conscience. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  the  study 
of  markets  and  prices  and  sales  plans; 
whether  it  is  better  to  sell  at  once  to 
some  buyer,  or  storing  and  holding,  to 
have  the  anxieties  and  cares  of  an  un¬ 
certain  price  future. 

In  deciding  these  problems  I  know  of 
no  established  rules  to  go  by.  Only  a 
study  of  developing  conditions  in  vieAv  of 
past  experiences.  My  oavh  experiences 
have  left  me  best  satisfied  Avhen,  in  a 
reasonable  price  range,  I  have  sold  early, 
letting  the  buyer,  Avholesaler  and  retailer 
do  the  fretting  and  carry  the  risks  of 
consumer  merchandising.  f.p. 


A  beautiful  bower  of  Clematis  adorns  the  backyard  of  this  typically  sturdy  Vermont 

home  in  Burlington. 
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Senator  Graves  Speaks  Out 

Accuses  Political  Ring  of  Blocking  Her  Farm  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Predicts  Final  Victory  for  Dairy  Farmers 


Market  News  &  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

March  Farm  Prices — Distributors  operating  on 
Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows:  Class 
1.  $2;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream,  $1.75; 
surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular  formulas. 
Effective  March  28,  1938. 

Change  in  these  prices  has  been  expected,  but 
none  has  been  made  to  date. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  26%  to  27c;  extra, 
92  score,  26c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25%  to 
25%c;  unsalted,  best,  28c;  first,  26c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  30%  to  32c;  special,  24  to 
27c;  brown,  fancy,  31c;  Pacific  Coast,  30  to 
34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  20c;  chickens,  15  to  24c;  ducks, 
10  to  11c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  15  to  22c;  chickens,  20  to  30c;  tur- 
kevs,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  13%  to  15c;  squabs, 
lb.',  26  to  32c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9  to  $10;  bulls,  $5.50  to  $7;  cows, 
$3.25  to  $7;  calves.  $8.50  to  $10.50;  hogs.  $9.40; 
lambs,  $10  to  $10.75;  ewes,  $2  to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  50c  to  $4.  Beans,  bu., 
25c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  bu.,  35  to  60c.  Cabbage, 
1%  bus.,  20  to  35c.  Carrots,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25. 
Celery,  Orange  Co.,  %  ert.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Celery 
knobs,  %  bu.,  85c  to  $1.  Corn,  Jersey,  bu.,  50c 
to  $2;  Va.,  y.ellow,  bu.,  $1.25.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  50c 
to  $2.  Eggplant,  1m.,  75c  to  $1.50.  Kale,  bu., 
40  to  60c.  Lettuce,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25.  Lima 
beans,  bu.,  40c  to  $2.  Okra,  bu.,  $1  to  $2. 
Onions,  Texas,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $2; 
Jersey,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1.25.  Pars¬ 
nips,  bu',  90c  to  $1.  Peas,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25. 
I’eppers,  bu.,  30c.  Radishes,  bu..  30  to  50c. 

Spinach,  bu.,  40  to  65e.  Squash,  bu.,  50  to 

75c.  Tomatoes,  Md.,  lug,  35c  to  $1.50;  re¬ 
packed,  10-lb.  box,  85e  to  $1.25.  Turnips, 
white,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.  Watercress,  100  bchs., 
$2.50  to  $4. 

POTATOES 

New  potatoes,  L.  I.  Cobbler,  bag  $1.20,  bbl. 
$2;  Jersey,  bag  75c  to  $1.20;  En.  Shore,  bbl.  $1 
to  $2.75,  bag  65c  to  $1.40.  Old  potatoes.  Me. 

Gr.  Mts.,  100  lbs.  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Sweet  pota¬ 

toes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  N.  J. :  Wealthy,  %  bu..  50c,  Trans- 
parents,  %  bu..  75c:  Starr,  65c  to  $1.50;  Del.- 
Md.:  Crimson  Red,  35c  to  $1;  Early  Transpar¬ 
ent.  bu.,  35  to  40c;  River:  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  Stark.  $1.25;  Rome  Beauty,  75c 
to  $1.25;  Baldwin,  50c  to  $1:  Delicious.  $1.25 
to  $1.38;  McIntosh,  30c  to  $1;  Wn.  N.  Y.: 
Baldwins,  85c  to  $1.25;  Rome  Beauty,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  Delicious.  70c  to  $1.25.  Va.:  Pippins, 
85c  to  $1.50.  Blackberries,  Jersey,  qt.,  6  to 
16c.  Blackcaps.  Jersey,  pt..  2%  to  10c.  Cher¬ 
ries,  River,  sweet,  4-qt.  bskt.,  15c  to  $1;  sour, 
4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  40c.  Currants,  qt.,  5  to  9c. 
Gooseberries,  qt.,  8  to  13c.  Huckleberries,  Jer¬ 
sey,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  N.  C.,  qt.,  14  to  16c;  Pa., 
qt..  15  to  23c;  Jersey,  cultivated,  pt.,  15  to 
21c;  qt.,  25  to  35c.  Peaches,  Md.,  %  bu.,  70c; 
Ga..  %  bu..  65c  to  $1.40:  N.  C.,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2.50.  Raspberries,  pt..  4  to  12c.  Strawberries, 
River,  qt.,  8  to  14c;  Oswego,  qt.,  6  to  35c; 
Mass.,  qt..  8  to  22c;  L.  I.,  qt.,  10c.  Water¬ 
melons,  car,  $350  to  $400. 

GRAINS 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  89%c:  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
71%e;  oats,  No.  2  white,  38%c;  rye,  71%c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $18.  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed.  $16  to  $23;  straw,  rye,  $19;  wheat 
and  oats,  $12  to  $13. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35  to  37e;  eggs,  35  to  43c;  dressed 
chickens,  32  to  36c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  5  to  10c:  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  doz.,  30  to  60c;  strawberries,  qt.,  15 
to  25c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  — -  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints.  30  to  31c;  tubs,  29  to  30c; 
firsts,  27  xto  28c;  country  rolls,  27  to  29c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns, 
16c;  old.  22  to  26c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby 
fancy,  32c;  grade  A,  25  to  29c;  grade  B,  25c; 
grade  C.  21  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry  weak;  fowls,  21  to 
24c;  broilers,  25  to  26c;  fryers,  25  to  26c; 
roasters,  28  to  31c;  ducks,  20  to  22c;  turkeys, 
22  to  33c.  Live  poultry,  weak ;  fowls,  15  to 
20c:  roosters,  14c;  broilers,  15  to  17c;  springers, 
17  to  22c;  ducks.  13  to  15c;  turkeys.  15  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady;  Trans¬ 
parents,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Baldwins.  60  to 
75c.  Potatoes,  steady;  Cal,,  white,  100-lb.  bag, 
$2  to  $2.15;  Va.,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2.75;  sweets, 
Tenu.,  bn.,  $1.35  to  $1.40. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium.  cwt.,  $3.60;  red  kidney,  $4.20;  white 
kidney,  $6  to  $9;  Limas.  $6.25:  marrow,  $9.50. 
Onions,  Tex.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.75; 
white,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Italian,  red,  lb.,  15c; 
green,  doz.  bells.,  10  to  12%e. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Apricots,  Oal.,  lug.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  cantaloupes,  Ariz.,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
cherries.  32-qt.  crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  sour,  24-qt. 
crate,  $1.25  to  $2;  currants,  qt.,  6c;  honey- 
dews,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50:  huckleberries,  Pa.,  24- 
qt.  crate,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  oranges.  Cal.,  box, 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  Fla.,  $3.75  to  $4;  peaches,  Ga., 
bu..  $2.85  to  $3;  plums.  Cal.,  lug,  $1.35  to 
$2.25;  red  raspberries,  qt..  25c;  black,  24-qt. 
crate,  $3.25  to  $4;  strawberries,  24-qt.  crate, 
$2  to  $3;  watermelons,  40  to  75c. 

Maple  Syrup. — New,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  old,  qt., 
50c.  0.  n.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  27  to  31c:'  eggs,  27  to  32c;  live  fowls, 
19  to  22c;  chickens,  20  to  22c;  dressed  fowls,  22 
to  23c;  ducks,  14  to  15c:  apples,  new,  bu.,  75e 
to  $1:  cabbage,  1%  bus.,  15  to  30c;  string 
beans,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  sweet  corn,  bu.,  75  to  90c: 
onions,  50  lbs.,  85c  to  $1;  spinach,  bu.,  25 
to  50c. 


PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  27c;  eggs,  23c;  hens,  18  to  22c; 
chickens,  23  to  25c;  apples,  new,  bu.,  $1;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  40  to  42c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  peaches,  %  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  pota¬ 
toes,  new  stock,  U.  S.  No.  1,  100-lb.  sacks,  $1 
to  $1.65. 

Hay,  standard  Timothy  $12  to  $13,  No.  2 
$10.50  to  $11.50,  No.  3  $8.50  to  $9.50;  No.  1 
light  clover  mixed  $12  to  $13;  No.  1  clover 
mixed  $16  to  $16.50. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Calves.  $10  to  $10.50.  Sheep,  lambs,  choice, 
$9  to  $9.50;  good  to  fair,  $8  to  $9. 


Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  represent¬ 
ing  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ties  in  the  New  York  State  Senate,  spoke 
before  a  large  dairy  picnic  at  Eel  Weir 
Park  in  Ogdensburg  on  June  26.  The 
following  are  the  principal  points  she 
emphasized  in  her  address : 

/‘I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  a  few 
minutes  about  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature.  It  was  a  “do  nothing”  ses¬ 
sion  as  far  as  legislation  for  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  was  concerned  and  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  so  from  the  start  by  the 
powers  that  be.  Certain  statements  have 
been  made  in  the  press  and  quite  widely 
circulated  that  I  was  unable  to  get 
through  legislation  at  the  last  session. 
I  welcome  that  statement.  In  fact,  I’m 
glad  it  was  made  because  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  a  situation  which 
otherwise  I  would  have  kept  still  about. 

I  had  a  definite  program  of  farm  bills 
— a  program  endorsed  by  thousands  of 
farmers — the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union  of 
13,000  members  and  the  New  York  State 
Milk  Committee  of  18,000  members. 
Those  bills  were  held  in  Committee  for 
two  reasons :  First,  the  great  milk  cor¬ 
porations  and  co-operatives  did  not  want 
them  written  into  the  statute  books  of 
our  State ;  and  in  the  second  place,  there 
was  a  definite  plan  to  discredit  me,  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  the  usual  grapevine  method. 

One  important  bill  which  was  in  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Health  would  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  giving  the  New  York  State 
market  to  the  New  York  State  farmer. 
It  was  an  amendment  to  the  so-called 
Inspection  Bill  passed  last  year  under 
Senator  Roger's  name — a  bill  which  I 
had  worked  on  for  several  years.  As 
the  counsel  for  that  Milk  Committee  of 
14  said  to  me,  “We  copied  it  word  for 
word.”  “Yes,”  I  replied,  “but  you  did 
not  pass  it  word  for  word.”  “No,”  he 
said,  “we  cut  out  the  inspection  of  manu¬ 
facturing  cream  (ice-cream,  etc.)  coming 
in  from  outside  the  State.”  I  told  him 
I  did  not  mind  their  taking  the  bill  (I 
was  glad  I  had  something  they  thought 
worth  while  taking),  but  I  did  regret 
their  making  it  weak  and  ineffective  to 
please  big  interests.  Surely  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  did  not  ask  them  to  eliminate  that 
clause. 

When  that  Committee  of  14  sent  out 
by  the  Governor  came  to  Northern  New 
York  and  talked  so  much  about  being  for 
the  inspection  of  out-of-State  milk  and 
cream,  they  said  nothing  about  the  plan 
to  cut  the  heart  out  of  Inspection.  They 
came  to  find  out  what  the  farmers 
wanted  and  they  heard  a  plenty  and  very 
definitely  that  they  wanted  all  unin¬ 
spected  cream  kept  out  of  our  market. 

All  Winter  long  I  rode  home,  back  and 
forth,  from  Albany  to  Watertown,  on  the 
milk  train  and  about  my  only  companions 
were  hundreds  of  cans  of  uninspected 
cream  from  Texas.  Mississippi,  Tennes¬ 
see.  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  in  fact,  from 
anywhere  and  everywhere  they  could  get 
it,  as  the  train  crew  said,  and  it  was 
put  off  in  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence 
Counties.  That  came  from  sources 
where  they  have  no  T.  B.  inspection  and 
no  barns  in  some  cases,  coming  in  because 
it  is  cheap,  to  deprive  our  farmers  of 
their  own  market. 

A  number  of  my  bills  last  year  re¬ 
pealed  sections  of  the  Co-operative  Cor¬ 
porations  Law  and  some  affected  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  which  have 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  those  whom  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  benefit. 

Some  time  ago.  a  legal  expert  took  a 
copy  of  the  Co-operative  Corporations 
Law  from  my  hand  and  said,  “Mrs. 
Graves,  in  this  law  they  have  got  the 
farmer  stopped  no  matter  which  way  he 
may  turn.”  He  mentioned  Section  20 — 
both  civil  and  criminal  action  could  be 
brought  against  anyone  for  opening  his 
mouth.  It  was  designed  as  a  threat,  for 
quick  action,  to  muzzle  the  press  as  well 
as  the  farmer.  The  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  which  met  in 
Albany  last  Winter  passed  a  resolution 
asking  the  Legislature  to  remove  that  law 
from  the  statute  books  of  our  State. 

Another  bill  sought  to  repeal  the  sec¬ 
tions  under  which  injunction  proceedings 
and  suits  for  liquidated  damages  could 
be  instituted.  There  were  other  sections 
to  be  repealed  and  one,  an  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law,  which  prevents  a 
farmer  from  selling  his  own  milk  at  his 
own  door.  Still  another  bill  would  com¬ 
pel  the  milk  companies  and  co-operatives 
to  give  a  monthly  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  to  the  patrons.  That  would  make 
easy  Attorney-General  Bennett’s  recom¬ 
mendation — that  we  have  a  yearly  audit. 

The  bills  repealing  these  sections  of 
the  Co-operative  Corporations  Law  went 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
first  and  only  one  to  be  reported  out  was 
the  one  repealing  Section  20.  It  came 
On  the  calendar  of  a  Monday  night,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  third  reading.  I  had  the  votes 
to  pass  it  as  I  had  talked  with  all  but 
two  Senators.  Nevertheless,  it  was  laid 
aside.  The  next  day,  Tuesday,  it  was 
laid  aside  again  and  they  continued  to 
lay  it  aside  until  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session.  The  Chairman  of  Judiciary 
came  to  me  and  said,  “I  cannot  report 
out  any  of  your  bills.  At  Committee 


meeting  this  morning  they  nearly  mobbed 
me  because  I  reported  out  your  bill.  The 
fellows  on  your  side — your  own  members 
on  the  Committee,  don’t  want  to  be  re¬ 
corded  on  it.  Our  fellows  don’t  know 
what  it  is  all  about  and  they  don't  care 
— no  farmers  in  their  districts.” 

Seeing  that  the  farmers’  program  was 
stopped,  I  then  appealed  for  help  to 
William  S.  Murray,  Chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Committee.  No  response 
came.  I  waited  until  the  next  afternoon, 
then  I  sent  a  wire  asking  him  to  resign 
and  make  way  for  someone  who  would 
give  assistance  to  the  people  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  backbone  of  the  Republican 
Party.  A  high-class  firm  in  Utica,  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  wrote  me  that  I  had  made  one  mis¬ 
take — that  I  should  have  asked  Mr. 
Rathbun  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  for 
Mr.  Murray’s  resignation. 

Shortly  after  returning  home  from  the 
session,  I  received  a  long-distance  call 
from  an  Assemblyman  in  another  part  of 
the  State  saying  there  were  20  other 
assemblymen  in  accord  with  me  on  that 
proposition. 

I  want  to  mention  another  incident 
which  shows  how  orders  are  given.  At 
the  session  before  last,  there  was  a 
vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Regents.  When 
it  -came  time  to  elect  a  Regent,  a  slip  of 
paper  was  laid  on  our  desks  with  the 
name  of  the  candidate  and  we  were  told 
to  vote  for  that  person.  I  recognized  the 
name  as  a  lobbyist  for  Bordens — regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  as 
“Millbank,  Tweed,  Hope  and  Webb,  Bor¬ 
dens  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  repre¬ 
sented  by  William  B.  Groat,  Jr.,  110 
Hudson  Street,  New  Yrork  City.”  When 
my  name  was  called  I  said  “Not  voting.” 

I  could  not  bring  myself  to  vote  for  a 
man  for  the  high  office  of  Regent  who 
represented  a  power  that  was  blocking 
legislation  that  would  give  the  farmer  the 
New  York  State  market,  a  living  wage 
and  an  opportunity  to  educate  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

If  I  were  to  take  a  text  on  this  Sun¬ 
day.  I  would  select  the  27th  verse  of  the 
21st  chapter  of  Ezekiel  which  reads, 
“God  said  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  over¬ 
turn,  it :  and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until 
he  come  whose  right  it  is ;  and  I  will 
give  it  him.”  Surely  some  overturning 
has  been  done  already.  The  books  of 
the  great  corporations  and  co-operatives 
have  been  opened  and  the  leaves  over¬ 
turned  and  .overturned  until  we  read  in 
the  Ernst  &  Ernst  report  that  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Ice  Cream  Company  made  a  net 
profit  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1037  of 
nearly  two  million  dollars — to  be  exact — 
$1,777,055.55.  I  merely  mention  that  be¬ 
cause  we  are  thinking  of  “Pioneers”  to¬ 
day. 

I  have  faith  to  believe  that  this  over¬ 
turning  will  continue  until  the  dairy 
farmer’s  inherent  right  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  and  the  right  to  fix  the  price 
of  his  own  product  will  be  given  him. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this 
situation?  Are  we  going  to  continue  to 
bow  to  this  invisible  control?  Are  we 
going  to  continue  to  be  led  through  one 
hoping  campaign  after  another?  Are  we 
going  to  continue  to  follow  up  pre-ar¬ 
ranged  and  packed  hearings?  I  think 
not  if  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright. 
Let  us  concentrate  on  a  few  needed  fun¬ 
damentals  :  (1)  The  New  York  market 
for  the  New  York  farmer;  (2)  the  re¬ 
peal  of  certain  laws  that  bind  the  farm¬ 
er  hand  and  foot,  and  (3)  the  inherent 
right  to  manage  our  own  affairs  and  to 
set  our  own  price  on  our  own  milk. 

But  some  will  say  that  the  forces 
against  us  are  so  well  financed  (out  of 
tbe  farmer’s  milk  can)  ;  that  their  rami¬ 
fications  into  every  community  are  so 
fine  and  allied  with  political  rings  that 
we  cannot  succeed ;  that  it  just  cannot  be 
done.  To  those  I  would  give  answer  with : 

“There  are  thousands  to  tell  you  it  can¬ 
not  be  done. 

There  are  thousands  to  prophesy 
failure ; 

There  are  thousands  to  point  out  to  you, 
one  by  one, 

The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you. 
But  just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

Just  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it, 
And  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the 
thing 

That  ‘cannot  be  done’ — and  you’ll  do  it.” 


Autos  Take  Notice 

“A  person  walking  along  the  right  por¬ 
tion  of  a  paved  roadway  is  not  requested 
to  turn  and  look  for  approaching  traffic, 
or  step  off  the  highway  to  permit  the 
automobile  to  pass.” 

Such  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  An 
11-year-old  boy  and  his  crippled  sister 
were  run  over  and  killed  by  a  truck  on  a 
road  having  no  sidewalks.  A  lower  court 
gave  the  parents  of  the  children  a  verdict 
which  the  Supreme  Court  confirmed.  A 
person  on  foot  has  equal  rights  with  auto- 
moblies  on  such  public  roads. 


Milk  and  Dairy  Notes 


NEW  JERSEY  REJECTS  FEDERAL  - 
PLAN 

Proponents  of  the  Federal  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  got  a  chill  last  week 
from  the  announcement  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Milk  Control  officials  indicating  that 
New  Jersey  would  not  participate  in  the 
proposed  7-State  Pact.  It  was  clear  from 
the  start  that  no  State  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  producers  would  enter 
the  pact  except  where  it  appeared  that 
it  had  nothing  to  lose  and  might  gain 
something.  New  Jersey  consumes  more 
milk  than  it  produces.  Its  own  farms 
are  increasing  their  production.  Hence 
they  reject  the  pact. 

New  York  has  milk  enough  to  supply 
its  own  markets.  Considerable  milk  is 
shipped  into  the  State  now.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Pact  would  tend  to  increase  that  / 
volume.  Hence  New  York  State  farmers 
defeated  the  Federal  Order  two  times. 
Most  of  its  producers  oppose  it  now  and 
if  the  proposition  survives  this  shock, 
they  will  defeat  it  now  if  they  get  a 
fair  chance. 


LOWVILLE  AND  PULASKI  GROUPS 
OPPOSE  FEDERAL  PLAN 


Lowville  —  The  local  branch  of  the  ' 
Dairy  Farmers’  Union  voted  for  a  price  ' 
of  $2  per  cwt.  for  July  milk.  General  1 
meetings  are  being  held  in  other  points 
in  Northern  New  York.  The  meeting  : 
here  renewed  its  expression  of  opposition  ! 
for  the  proposed  Federal  agreement. 

Pulaski  . —  Members  of  the  Oswego 
County  unit  of  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union 
went  on  record  as  opposing  the  proposed 
federal  Marketing  Agreement.  It  was 
them  belief  that  it  would  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  producers.  They  also 
passed  a  resolution  deploring  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  some  of  the  large  co-operatives 
in  voting  their  members  as  a  unit  instead 
of  registering  the  individual  personal 
votes. 


AAA  LITIGATION  IN  MASS. 

The  Registry  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  Massachusetts  will  continue  to 
hold  $1,500,000  due  to  farmers  selling 
milk  to  Greater  Boston  handlers  under 
the  equalization  pool  of  the  Federal 
Order. 

Last  October  a  temporary  injunction 
was  granted  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  by  the  Federal  District 
Court  against  31  handlers  because  of  the 
failure  to  observe  the  equalization  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  agreement.  A  small 
group  of  these  handlers  also  obtained  a 
court  injunction  order  which  permitted 
them  to  deposit  the  funds  with  the  Reg¬ 
istry  of  the  District  Court  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  instead  of  with  the  market  admin¬ 
istrator,  as  the  original  order  required, 
pending  a  decision  in  the  ease  against  the 
ol  handlers  which  has  been  tried  on  its 
merits.  The  decision  is  yet  pending.  The 
decision  will  determine  if  the  money  is  to 
be  paid  out  to  producers  or  paid  back  to 
the  handlers.  The  equalization  is  one  of 
the  provisions  that  New  York  farmers 
protest  against  in  the  proposed  Federal 
agreement. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  16-17.  —  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  18-21. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

July  25-30. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

July  26-20. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

July  28.  —  Poultry  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster. 

Aug.  1.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  N.  Y. 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Meridale 
Farms,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  0.  —  Field  Day,  Sussex,  N.  J., 
Branch  Experiment  Station. 

Aug.  24-26— Hartland  Fair;  W.  R. 
Jordan,  manager,  Windsor,  Yt. 

Aug.  29  -  Sept.  10. — N.  Y.  State  Fair, 
Syracuse. 

Sept.  8-10.  —  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
Fair,  Troy  Hills,  N.  J. 

Sept.  13-17 — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  White  Plains. 

Sept.  15-16.  —  Annual  Fair,  Norfolk 
County  Chapter  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern'  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  25  -  Oct  1. — New  Jersey  State 
Fair,  Trenton. 

Oct.  8-15. — National  Dairy  Show,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  14-18.  —  Neppco  Poultry  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Commerce  Hall,  Port  Authority 
Bldg.,  New  York. 
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Strategy  in  Buffalo 

BUFFALO  milk  producers  are  just  now  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Dairymen's  League  strategists. 
In  May  they  drove  the  price  down  from  $1.80  to 
$1.46  and  in  June  to  $1.25.  Farmers  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  between  70  cents  and  $1  per  cwt.  This  was 
deliberate  and  intentional  and  sinister.  It  is  their 
long-established  policy  to  attack  a  particular  mar¬ 
ket,  cut  the  price,  create  havoc  and  drive  producers 
to  a  state  of  despair  where  they  will  submit  to 
any  change  as  better  than  what  they  have.  These 
were  their  tactics  in  1920  when  they  were  forging  an 
iron-clad  contract  on  farmers’  necks.  They  did  it 
in  Poughkeepsie,  in  Binghamton,  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  numerous  other  places.  They  did  it  to  defeat 
State  Control.  They  did  it  from  April  to  October, 
1937,  to  establish  the  Bargaining  Agency  and  they 
are  doing  it  now  in  the  metropolitan  market  to  force 
a  Federal  subservient  dictator  on  the  industry. 

The  present  attack  started  last  Winter  where 
they  staged  a  strike  for  a  time,  keeping  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and  directing  their  agents.  The  scheme  was 
to  lead  independent  producers  to  strike  to  hold 
their  milk.  Then  the  League,  as  a  goodwill  gesture, 
would  take  the  milk  off  their  hands.  With  control 
of  all  of  the  milk  they  could  drive  out  the  independ¬ 
ent  dealers.  Then  their  monopoly  of  the  Buffalo 
market  would  be  complete.  When  the  producers 
got  wise  the  strike  failed.  Then  they  tried  to  form 
the  Bargaining  Agency  and  that  failed. 

But  those  vultures  never  stop.  Other  people  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  living.  The 
cost  of  their  living  flows  freely  and  generously  out 
of  the  farmers’  milk  pails  and  so  their  full  time  is 
devoted  to  strategy  and  intrigue  to  build  up  the 
cherished  ambition  of  a  State-wide  monopoly.  They 
have  learned  from  the  despots  of  old  that  economic 
pressure  to  the  point  of  starvation  is  the  surest  and 
easiest  way  to  force  the  people  to  submit  to  their 
power.  Hence  the  present  intolerable  condition  in 
the  Buffalo  milk  market  is  duplicated  in  a  large 
measure  in  the  depression  of  prices  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  market  since  Jan.  1  to  the  present  time. 

In  May,  Mr.  Bird  from  the  State  Department  of 
Markets  came  here  to  set  up  a  Bargaining  Agency 
for  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  His  nucleus  was 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  the  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co¬ 
operative,  selling  about  100  cans  of  milk  in  Buffalo, 
and  a  small  dealer-controlled  co-operative,  a  noto¬ 
rious  price  chiseler. 

Driven  to  desperation  some  of  the  conscientious 
farm  leaders  have  recently  discussed  with  the 
original  promoters  of  the  scheme  terms  on  which 
they  might  consider  the  advisability  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Price  Order.  These  include  30-day  contracts 
and  reservation  of  a  referendum  vote  on  all  im¬ 
portant  matters,  but  these  reservations  are  futile. 
They  would  probably  be  readily  conceded.  In  fact 
many  of  their  provisions  are  set  up  for  a  mere 
matter  of  trading  that  they  might  be  given  up  to 
allure  farmers  to  think  that  they  were  getting  some¬ 
thing.  They  did  this  in  the  Metropolitan  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency  but  when  the  system  was  set  up 
and  the  test  made  the  farmers  discovered  that  their 
concessions  profited  them  nothing.  The  dealers  and 
their  allies  had  the  power  and  they  used  it.  If  the 
strategy  works  again  it  will  be  no  different  in  Buf¬ 
falo.  Farmers  will  have  delegated  the  one  right 
left  to  them,  namely,  to  reserve  the  power  individu¬ 
ally  or  collectively  to  determine  the  price  of  their 
milk.  That  power  would  be  delegated  to  their  ex¬ 
ploiters  and  their  oppressors.  They  may  survive 
just  as  the  producers  of  old  did  under  the  feudal 
system  but  they  will  have  lost  their  freedom.  They 
will  be  subject  to  their  conquerors. 


NEW  Hampshire  has  been  revising  its  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  first  change  to  be  made  in  24  years. 
Of  the  34  amendments  proposed  only  four  were 
voted  on  favorably  by  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  was  a  resolution  that  all  auto¬ 
motive  tax  revenues  be  used  exclusively  for  high¬ 
way  purposes. 

The  original  intent  with  these  auto  tax  laws  was 
care  of  the  highways,  as  the  automobiles  benefit  by 
the  good  roads  and  help  wear  them  out.  But  the 
sight  of  the  large  sums  collected  for  these  taxes  was 
more  than  the  politicians  could  endure.  Why  waste 
so  much  of  this  money  on  the  roads  when  it  would 
supply  desired  pabulum  in  the  political  mangers  and 
pig  troughs.  This  has  grown  to  be  a  positive 
scandal  in  some  States,  and  all  might  well  join  New 
Hampshire  in  barring  the  practice  by  Constitutional 
amendment.  We  have  a  feeling  that  the  voters  of 
the  Granite  State  will  pass  favorably  on  the  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  fifth  State  with  an  amendment  of 
this  kind  pending.  Alabama,  California,  Indiana 
and  Nevada  are  the  others.  Colorado,  Kansas,  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Missouri  already  have  this  Constitutional 
provision. 


GOVERNMENT  statistics  on  cold  storage  show 
that  there  is  more  than  730,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  refrigerator  space  in  public  and  private  cold 
storage  warehouses  and  meat  packing  plants.  Ex¬ 
cepting  apples,  more  space  is  used  for  storing  eggs 
in  public  warehouses  than  for  any  other  one  com¬ 
modity.  Frozen  poultry  ranks  fourth. 

We  store  annually  for  long  or  short  periods,  about 
300,000,000  dozen  eggs.  The  largest  holdings  of 
eggs  are  reported  on  August  1  and  the  smallest 
some  time  between  January  1  and  March  1.  More 
poultry  is  stored  during  November  than  during  any 
other  month,  with  peak  holdings  usually  on  January 
1,  and  the  low  point  in  some  month  from  June  to 
September. 

* 

SOME  interesting  New  Jersey  average  farm  protl- 
duce  prices  are  available,  figures  of  May  this 
year :  Asparagus,  dozen  bunches,  $1.98 ;  spinach,  bu., 
25c ;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  65c- ;  white  potatoes,  bu., 
70c ;  apples,  bu.,  70c ;  hay,  ton,  $14.10 ;  corn,  bu.,  6Sc ; 
hogs,  100  lbs.,  $8.50;  calves,  100  lbs.,  $10.10;  eggs, 
doz.,  24.7c ;  chickens,  lb.,  22.7c. 

These  figures  are  all  lower  than  for  May  of  last 
year,  with  the  exception  of  asparagus,  calves  and 
chickens,  and  much  under  the  1910-1914  May  aver¬ 
age,  with  the  exception  of  calves,  eggs  and  chickens. 
Eggs  in  the  1910-1914  May  period  were  22c,  and 
chickens,  17.5c. 
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MOWING  the  lawn  very  close  may  do  a  lot  of 
damage.  There  is  a  temptation  to  do  this  on 
the  ground  of  saving  time,  in  not  having  to  mow 
so  frequently.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  if  close 
mowing  is  persisted  in  it  will  soon  result  in  not 
much  lawn  to  mow. 

Some  interesting  tests  at  the  Ohio  Station,  com¬ 
paring  mowing  one-half  inch  high  with  two  inches 
through  three  seasons  showed  that  the  low-mowed 
area  had  approximately  73  percent  of  root  volume 
of  the  high  cutting  in  1935;  49  in  1936,  and  42  in 
1937,  an  astonishing  weakening  of  the  roots  of 
desirable  grasses  and  giving  crab  grass  and  other 
troublesome  weeds  a  better  chance  to  dominate  the 
lawn. 
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OCCASIONALLY  a  fruit  variety  shows  ability  to 
adapt  itself  to  a  wide  variety  of  local  condi¬ 
tions.  Among  strawberries  we  have  no  recollection 
of  any  kind  with  a  record  in  this  respect  equal  to 
Premier.  Men  who  have  acres  in  strawberries  keep 
on  with  this  variety  year  after  year.  It  is  strong 
in  growing  habit  and  the  quality  is  good. 

Now  we  have  a  special  report  on  it  from  the  Ohio 
Station,  at  Wooster.  On  May  12  the  mercury  dropped 
to  29  degrees.  Other  varieties  of  the  season  were 
damaged  40  to  50  percent.  Premier  was  cut  a  little 
but  nowhere  near  this  amount. 


July  16, 1938 

AUGUST  17  will  be  Experiment,  Station  Day  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Many  new  varieties  of  fruits 
will  be  in  condition  for  observation.  A  new  simple 
and  effective  farm  pasteurizer  for  apple  juice  will 
be  demonstrated. 

The  vegetable-grower  will  find  many  new  varie¬ 
ties,  especially  tomatoes,  and  exhibits  of  fertilizer 
placement.  Cabbage  yellows  is  being  studied,  and 
there  will  be  demonstrations  of  what  can  be  done 
by  selection  and  breeding  in  combating  this  disease. 

The  Station  dairy  herd  is  always  of  interest  to 
visitors,  both  because  of  the  herd’s  history  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  very  practical  way  it  is  handled. 


To  the  Constitutional  Convention 

On  page  390  of  the  June  4  issue,  A.  P.  Burke  is 
quoted  as  stating  that  in  his  opinion  milk  control  is 
legislative  in  its  nature,  and  that  legislation  does  not 
belong  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  our  State  Constitution 
nov  contains  a  legislative  provision  affecting  farmers 
as  well  as  other  citizens  of  the  State.  Article  VII,  Sec¬ 
tion  16,  adopted  as  an  amendment  a  few  years  ago, 
requires  that  the  Legislature  appropriate  specified 
amounts  of  money,  not  less  than  $1,000,000  per  year, 
o\  ei  a  period  of  11  years,  to  continue  a  State  program 
of  purchase  and  reforestation  of  abandoned  land  and 
timber  cutting  thereon,  as  previously  inaugurated  by 
statute  law. 


Jhe  principle  of  writing  definite  appropriations  into 
our  Constitution  was  debated  at  length  and  laid  aside 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915.  Experience 
to  date  with  Article  VII,  Section  16  shows  that  the 
opinion  expressed  in  1915  was  well  founded.  The  im¬ 
possibility  of  predicting  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State  years  in  advance  has  resulted  in  the  Legislature's 
inability  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Constitutional 
mandate.  Thus,  through  this  amendment,  partial  nul¬ 
lification  of  our  basic  State  law  has  of  necessity  re¬ 
sulted.  Furthermore,  Article  VII,  Section  16  specifi¬ 
cally  excludes  from  its  benefits  important  areas  at  the 
sources  of  our  large  rivers  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
Catskills;  and  by  requiring  the  expenditure  of  all  avail¬ 
able  funds  elsewhere  has  prevented  the  acquisition  and 
protection  of  essential  forested  lands  protecting  our 
water  supplies.  The  very  serious  consequence  is  tfiat 
some  of  these  areas  are  now  being  devastated  by  lum¬ 
bering  operations. 


_  _  .  VI.  L1UU  XU  OUJ56TMU1I  111  Al* 

bany  should  recommend  that  the  people  repeal  Article 
'  II,  Section  16  and  retain  its  good  features  by  legisla¬ 
te  .  aW’  ,  .  XT  PHILIP  W.  HAM. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 


.juiy  ^ — inree  days  ot  extremely  hot  weather  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  days  of  rain,  raised  havoc  (with  the  late 
strawberry  crop.  Those  having  early  strawberries  had 
great  advantage  this  season.  One  grower  advertises 
them  at  three  cents  a  quart  and  you  pick  your  own 
Cherries  are  ripe  and  pickers  are  in  demand.  Currants 
and  gooseberries  are  also  ripe.  Haying  is  progressing 
rapidly ;  Altalfa  a  fine  crop  this  season ;  other  hay  a 
good  crop,  too.  Corn  is  growing  fast ;  oats  are  look¬ 
ing  fine. 

A  purebred  Guernsey  cow,  Glencadia  Maxim  Floss 
464222,  was  sold  by  J.  S.  Hand  of  Stuyvesant  Falls  to 
Philip  Lambert  of  Hudson.  N.  Y.  This  sale  was  re¬ 
corded  at  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Peter¬ 
borough,  N.  II. 


Youth  Day,  Saturday,  September  3,  will  be  the  open¬ 
ing  day  at  the  Chatham  Fair.  All  school  children 
grade  or  high,  will  be  admitted  free  of  charge.  There 
will  be  a  County  Schoolgirl  Queen  crowned;  pet  show; 
track  and  field  meets;  bicycle  parade;  novelty  races’ 
etc.  Something  for  each  child  to  take  part  in.  The 
antique  department  of  the  fair  will  have  many  prizes, 
40  in  all,  both  firsts  and  seconds  in  each  item  classified’ 
Items  listed  for  prizes  are  pieced  quilts,  pair  brass  can¬ 
dlesticks,  pair  pewter  candlesticks,  pair  glass  candle¬ 
sticks,  pair  glass  compotes,  pair  china  compotes,  tin¬ 
types,  silhouette,  doll  bed.  doll  furniture  group,  doll 
tea  set,  embroidary.  fan,  Boston  rocker,  Hitchcock  type 
chair,  slat  back  chair,  rushbottom  chair,  child’s  chair 
Windsor  chair,  brass  lamp,  pewter  lamp,  glass  lamp’ 
penny  bank,  sampler,  pattern  glass,  pattern  glass  plate, 
pair  pattern  glass  goblets,  old-fashioned  Valentines, 
deed  or  land  grant,  Bible,  mortar  and  pestle,  wooden 
bowls,  collection  small  farm  implements,  group  display 
9x12  feet,  engravings,  prints,  small  tables,  doll  cos¬ 
tumes.  historical  stamps  (25),  photographs  of  Columbia 
County  scenes  or  persons.  g.  A>  H 


Brevities 

“Dog  days”  are  starting  early. 

“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.  I  shall  not  want.” — 
Psa.  23-1. 
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AVERY  large  attendance  is  expected,  perhaps 
5,000,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  July  26-29. 

The  Grange,  Parent-Teacher  Association,  Farm 
Bureau  Women,  beekeepers,  milk  goat  breeders,  etc., 
will  have  meetings. 

Among  the  topics  assigned  for  discussion  on  vari¬ 
ous  days  are :  July  24-29,  dairy  and  general  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  July  26,  Farm  Bureau  women ;  July  26,  feed 
dealers;  July  26,  forestry;  July  26-27,  fruit;  July 
26,  goat  breeders;  July  29,  Grange;  July  29,  nur¬ 
serymen.  This  will  be  an  interesting  event  well 
worth  the  attendance  of  all  who  can  reach  it. 


Interesting  story  on  page  451  about  that  4-II 
graduate  and  his  work. 

\\  E  exported  84,432  pounds  of  rayon  and  other  syn¬ 
thetic  yarns  during  May,  valued  at  $47,868. 

Yes.  it  is  practical  to  do  judicious  pruning  of  apple 
trees  in  Summer,  It  is  then  possible  to  do  some  needed 
interference  pruning  not  noticed  in  Winter. 

It  NEVER  pays  to  compel  cows  to  eat  long  or  coarse 
grass  in  pasture  by  starving  them  to  it.  The  milk 
flow  will  suffer.  It  is  better  to  clip  off  such  bunchy 
spots  with  a  scythe  and  let  the  fresh  growth  come  on. 

A  potato  marketing  referendum  is  expected  to  be 
submitted  to  1,230,000  growers  in  17  potato  producing 
States.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  growers  participating  in 
the  referendum  will  be  necessary  for  approval.  The 
agreement  would  give  the  Secretary  power  to  .  egulate 
the  size  and  quality  of  potatoes  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Make  Way  for  Courage 

A  WOMAN’S  intuition  is  a  well-merited  char¬ 
acteristic.  Join  with  it  a  stalwart  courage  and 
the  combination  is  unbeatable.  Such  a  type  of 
woman  is  Senator  Rlioda  Fox  Graves  of  Gouverneur. 

Mrs.  Graves  has  represented  the  New  York  dairy 
farmer  in  the  Legislature  since  1025 — eight  years 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  past  four  years  as  Senator 
from  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  Counties.  During 
this  entire  period  she  has  been  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  political  farm  ring  within  her  own  party. 
Just  last  year  they  stole  her  milk  and  cream  inspec¬ 
tion  bill  for  which  she  had  worked  diligently  for 
years  and,  before  passing  it,  cut  the  heart  out  of  it. 
They  conspired  against  her  series  of  helpful  bills  in 
the  1938  session  and  now  seek  to  defeat  her  renomi¬ 
nation  because  her  bills  did  not  pass.  They  neglect 
to  explain  that  they  were  the  ones  who  fought 
against  the  passage  of  these  bills.  Their  sole  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Senator  Graves  is  her  intelligent,  honest, 
persistence  in  proposing  laws  helpful  to  dairymen. 
It  was  her  persistence  that  forced  the  recent  audit 
of  dealers’  and  co-operatives’  books.  This  particu¬ 
larly  enraged  the  milk  racketeers.  They  have  some 
nerve  to  now  invade  two  such  large  dairy  counties 
in  the  hope  of  defeating  a  legislator  of  this  record 
and  character. 

But  Senator  Graves  has  more  grit  than  her 
enemies.  In  a  recent  forthright  talk  at  Ogdensburg, 
printed  on  page  457  of  this  issue,  she  spoke  out 
fearlessly.  Here  was  no  political  refrain  nor  elec¬ 
tioneering  ballyhoo.  It  will  be  judged  for  what  it  is 
— sincere  and  honest  straight  talk  aimed  at  the 
proper  target. 

In  this  fine  woman,  New  York  dairy  farmers  have 
a  true  friend,  a  tireless  worker  and  a  militant 
fighter.  Senator  Graves  has  no  concern  about  the 
Senate  position  for  herself.  She  would  escape  hard¬ 
ships  and  could  enjoy  more  leisure  and  pleasures  in 
her  home  and  social  circles.  Nevertheless,  she  has 
chosen  to  take  up  this  work  for  her  fellow  dairymen 
and  for  the  hard-pressed  industry  that  she  loves.  It 
would  be  a  sad  day  for  New  York  dairy  farmers  if 
political  and  slush  funds  triumphed  over  devotion 
to  them  and  their  industry.  The  ring  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this  instance.  Northern  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  have  a  tradition  for  mettle  and  spunk. 


The  G.  L.  F.  in  New  Jersey 

LAST  month,  the  State  Purchasing  Department  in 
Trenton  advertised  for  bids  on  700  tons  of  dairy 
feed.  On  June  21  it  was  announced  that  the  lowest 
bid  had  been  submitted  by  Co-operative  G.  L.  F. 
Mills,  Inc.  A  group  of  local  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  headed  by  J.  Carlton  Smith  of  the  Mercer 
Feed  Company  of  Lawrenceville,  filed  objections  to 
awarding  this  contract  to  the  G.  L.  F.  The  other 
concerns  joining  in  this  application  were  Gross 
Bros,  of  Trenton  and  Staubaeh  Feed  Company  of 
Paterson.  Through  their  attorney,  J.  Richard  Kafes 
of  Trenton,  they  claimed  as  their  principal  objection, 
that  G.  L.  F.  Mills  designated  itself  as  a  “principal” 
in  making  its  bid  and  therefore  had  acted  illegally 
and  beyond  its  corporate  powers.  After  two  hear¬ 
ings,  the  Attorney-General  decided  that,  since  G. 
L.  F.  Mills  was  willing  to  post  a  satisfactory  bond 
insuring  completion  of  its  contract,  the  State  could, 
as  a  practical  matter,  safely  negotiate  with  this 
co-operative.  The  assistant  in  charge  stated  that 
as  G.  L.  F.  Mills  was  not  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
he  would  not  undertake  to  determine  the  legal  points 
involved  without  a  judicial  proceeding. 

Attorney  Kafes  thereupon  made  application  to 
Justice  Trenchard  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  for 
a  writ  to  determine  the  scope  of  G.  L.  F.’s  cor¬ 
porate  powers  and  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
State  contract.  Under  New  Jersey  laws,  the  State 
is  prohibited  from  entering  into  contracts  with  non¬ 
profit  corporations.  Two  years  ago,  an  Attorney- 
General’s  ruling  held  the  Farmers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  of  Trenton,  a  G.  L.  F.  stockholder,  ineligible 
to  contract  with  the  State  since  it  was  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  not  organized  for  profit.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
.  the  Court  that  under  its  charter,  as  well  as  under 
the  co-operative  laws  of  New  York,  G.  L.  F.  Mills 
can  act  only  as  an  agent  for  certain  other  co-opera¬ 
tive,  none  of  which  are  permitted  by  law  to  operate 
for  profit  ;  that,  therefore,  in  addition  to  not  being 
authorized  to  act  as  a  principal  (although  it  had 
submitted  its  bid  as  such),  G.  L.  F.  Mills  could  not 
contract  for  profit.  Mr.  Haynes  of  Mt.  Holly,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  co-operative,  maintained  that  his  client 
could  perform  any  functions  within  the  power  of 
its  parent  company,  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  which  is  not 


a  co-operative  but  a  business  corporation.  Justice 
Trenchard  held  that,  since  delay  would  work  a 
hardship  on  the  State,  he  would  not  grant  the  writ 
but  instructed  the  Attorney-General  to  consider  at 
once  the  possibility  of  bringing  a  suit  to  determine 
finally  whether  it  was  within  the  legal  powers  of 
G.  L.  F.  Mills  to  contract  with  the  State.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  from  the  Attorney-General's  office, 
if  such  a  proceeding  is  determined  against  G. 
L.  F.  Mills,  it  will  result  in  the  revocation  of  the 
co-operative's  license  to  do  any  business  whatever 
in  New  Jersey. 

Under  the  present  ruling,  therefore,  the  feed  con¬ 
tract  has  been  awarded  to  G.  L.  F.  Mills  and  mean¬ 
while,  conferences  are  being  held  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  suit  suggested  by  the  Judge.  Mr.  Smith 
has  stated  that  he  will  “see  this  thing  through”  to 
the  highest  court  in  the  State. 


Our  Law  and  Our  Program 

The  kernel  of  all  dairy  disputes  is  the 
farm  price  of  milk.  The  right  to  fix  it  is 
inherent  in  the  producer.  To  fix  it  col¬ 
lectively,  the  farmer  must  delegate  some 
of  his  powers  to  common  agents.  But  he 
may  reserve  his  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  such  agents,  to  replace  them 
and  to  direct  them.  To  do  this,  he  must 
have  full  information,  including  “profit 
and  loss”  accountings  of  the  trust. 

These  principles  inspired  the  unity  of 
dairymen  in  1916„  Practically  every 
New  York  dairyman  approved  them 
then.  The  New  York  Legislature  ap¬ 
proved  them  in  1937.  Most  dairymen 
approve  them  now. 

When  these  principles  were  flouted  by 
dealers  and  leaders,  prices  fixed  by  them 
failed. 

Prices  fixed  by  State  Control  failed. 

Prices  fixed  by  Governments  of  all 
time  failed. 

Prices  fixed  by  farmers  themselves  in 
1916  won. 

These  principles  are  human  and 
American,  eternal  and  Divine.  They  are 
the  safeguards  of  economic  freedom  and 
civil  liberty.  They  are  the  basis  of  the 
Milk  Committee  Charter  and  program,, 

These  are  God’s  laws.  Men  may  defy 
them.  They  cannot  destroy  them. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  al¬ 
ways  has  and  always  will  support  any 
group  of  men  or  organization  that  is  op¬ 
erated  under  these  principles.  The  one 
condition  of  success  for  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  is  the  practice  of  these  laws. 


The  New  Wages  and  Hours  Law 

IT  SHOULD  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  Wages 
and  Hours  Law  exempts  both  agricultural  labor 
and  seasonal  labor  from  its  application.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  likely  to  produce  another  crop  of  Government 
employes  and  to  increase  taxes,  even  if  it  does  not 
increase  prices  of  manufactured  articles,  as  seems 
inevitable.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  letting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  regulate  wages  and  hours,  the  following  in¬ 
stance  may  be  of  interest.  It  actually  took  place 
within  200  miles  of  New  York  City.  When  C.  W.  A. 
started  work  in  the  Winter  some  years  ago,  they 
paid  50  cents  an  hour  for  something  like  a  30-hour 
week.  All  the  poorest  workers  in  town  were  taken 
on.  Particularly  capable  farm  help  was  then  receiv¬ 
ing  28  cents  an  hour  for  a  54-hour  week.  On  one 
farm  extra  labor  had  usually  been  employed  to  cut 
wood  by  the  cord  during  the  Winter  months.  There 
had  been  a  market  for  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
at  a  fair  price.  But  with  that  price  for  C.  W.  A. 
labor,  no  help  could  be  found  to  cut  wood.  Govern¬ 
ment  wages  were  too  high.  The  purchaser  of  the 
cord  wood  could  not  be  supplied,  another  source  was 
found  by  him,  and  the  cord-wood  business  in  that 
community  disappeared  permanently  with  nothing 
to  take  its  place. 

The  economic  adjustments  of  any  business  are 
finely  balanced.  They  depend  upon  wide  experience, 
some  experimenting,  and  a  great  deal  of  personality 
on  the  part  of  the  operator.  No  Government  or 
Government  agency  can  step  in  and  interfere  with 
the  machinery  without  grave  risks,  not  only  of  loss 
of  profits,  but  of  the  destruction  of  the  business. 
Connecticut.  ellicott  cuktis. 


Farmers  Pay  the  Bills 

Where  has  the  money  come  from  that  the  Bargaining 
Agency  has  been  squandering  in  advertising  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Federal  Plan  in  the  farm  and  local  press, 
in  radio  broadcasts,  local  meetings  and  thousands  of 
circular  letters?  f.  j. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

VERY  penny  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  spent 
by  the  Producers  Bargaining  Agency  in  its 
propaganda  for  the  Federal  Plan  has  come  out  of 
the  milk  pails  of  New  York  State  dairy  farmers. 
Those  producers  who  are  forced  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  Bargaining  Agency  co-operatives  are  particu¬ 
larly  affected  by  this  extravagant  expense. 

We  have  no  figures  of  the  total  amount  of  money 
spent.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate,  however,  that 
the  full  page  and  double,  page  spreads  in  the  last 
six  issues  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  cost 
producers  $10,000.  Add  to  this  all  the  other  pub¬ 
licity,  the  legal  fees  and  big  traveling  expense  ac¬ 
counts  for  all  officials  to  attend  every  hearing,  and 
the  cost  to  date  should  run  close  to  $100,000,  if 
not  more. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  subjected  to  a  system  where 
the  men  and  women  who  produce  the  milk  and  the 
money  are  deprived  by  law  of  any  control  over  its 
disposition  or  any  right  to  demand  an  accounting 
from  the  spending  officials.  Much  worse  is  it  for 
farmers  to  be  forced  to  sit  by  and  be  told,  with  their 
own  hard-earned  money,  how  to  insure  lower  returns 
to  themselves  and  bigger  and  safer  profits  for 
dealers. 

Our  dairy  laws  now  sanction  a  “blank  check” 
system  for  co-operative  officials  and  their  dealer 
allies.  Farmers  are  making  inroads.  They  are  in¬ 
sisting  more  and  more  that  control  of  the  industry 
be  returned  to  the  men  who  milk  the  cows.  Faced 
with  this  strengthening  opposition,  the  dealer-co¬ 
operative  combine  is  throwing  all  its  power,  amply 
fortified  with  money  belonging  to  farmers,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  these  Federal  and  State  marketing  orders. 
With  classification  sanctified  by  Federal  and  State 
authority  under  this  new  plan,  plus  price  equaliza¬ 
tion  and  co-operative  service  charges,  this  monopoly 
is  fighting  hard  for  its  perpetuation  in  power.  De¬ 
feat  of  the  Federal  Plan  means  quick  collapse  of 
their  entire  structure.  In  such  a  fight,  money  is  no 
object,  even  though  the  money  doesn't  belong  to 
them. 


What  Farmers  Say 

VERIFIES  R.  N.-Y.  AUDIT  ANALYSIS 

.  ,  ,  May  14,  1938. 

will  you  please  complete  the  address  on  the  enclosed 
envelope  and  sent  it  to  Ernst  &  Ernst,  as  I  do  not  know 
the  complete  address.  No  doubt  you  think  this  an  odd 
way  to  reach  a  party  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  have 
this  letter  delivered.  Word  has  been  passed  around 
to  mislead  the  League  farmers  in  this  section  that 
The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  analysis  of  the  Ernst  & 
Ernst  audit  distorted  the  true  fact  and  misrepresented 
the  actual  figures.  I  would  like  to  put  an  end  to  this 
type  of  propaganda.  n 

New  York. 

T  ,  .  ,  ,  June  25,  1938. 

1  have  received  the  complete  audit  and  it  certainly 
makes  interesting  reading.  I  have  not  studied  it  very 
thoroughly  but  I  think  your  report  and  analysis  to  be 
absolutely  true  which  I  realized  it  was  from  the  first 
I  certainly  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  farmers  iii 
the  New  York  milk  shed.  You  seem  to  be  the  only  ones 
who  print  the  facts  without  fear  or  favor.  d. 

New  York. 


Have  just  been  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  your  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Governor’s  address  in  Syracuse.  At  first 
I  thought  he  had  it  all  right  but  when  you  came  out  and 
compared  it  to  his  doings  in  the  milk  industry  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  horse  of  another  color.  I  am  glad  you  have 
come  out  as  you  did.  Success  to  your  grit.  D.  E.  j. 

Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


I  left  the  Dairymen’s  League  because  of  the  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency.  I  am  now  a  member  of  a  small  co-opera¬ 
tive.  I  see  no  reason  for  this  Summer  milk  price  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  dictators  want  to  drive  the  farmer  to  dis¬ 
traction  so  that  he  will  accept  any  change  as  better 
than  what  he  has.  4  r  k 

New  York.  '  '  ' 


WHAT  PRICE  RELIEF? 

I  note  The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be  giving  more  space 
than  usual  to  the  kind  of  deal  we  are  getting  from  the 
politically  minded.  To  my  mind  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
as  the  rapacity  of  the  politicians  is  beyond  all  reason 
and  belief.  I  have  been  practically  forced  to  give  up 
farming  operations  as  everybody  is  on  relief,  WPA,  job 
insurance  and  what  have  you.  The  town  is  bonding 
itself  to  keep  everybody  on  some  public  payroll  and 
what  little  help  there  is  to  be  had  is  90-percent  un¬ 
trustworthy  and  a  nuisance.  The  farmers’  buildings 
are  out  of  repair  and  in  some  cases  falling  down  with 
no  money  to  be  earned  off  the  place  to  repair  or  renew. 

The  idea  seems  not  to  have  recovery  or  prosperity 
except  for  the  politician  and  for  those  who  line  up 
therewith.  Prosperity  is  around  the  corner  to  stay 
unless  we  have  a  change. 

I  confess  I  also  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
so-called  and  seeming  intelligent  class  of  farmers.  They 
stand  with  their  hands  out  either  in  front  or  behind 
them — but  held  out  nevertheless — for  gifts  from  Santa 
when  he  has  sense  enough  to  know  that  such,  if  con¬ 
tinued  very  long,  can  only  result  in  his  own  ruination. 
If  he  gets  a  new  WPA  road  past  his  farm,  what  mat¬ 
ters  if  it  costs  twice  the  value  of  all  the  farms  that  are 
served  ?  c 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Every  Spring  I  see  calves  on  many 
farms  which  are  kept  penned  inside  the 
barn,  often  in  close,  unsanitary  quarters 
with  no  exercise  or  access  to  new  grass, 
fresh  air,  or  more  important  still,  no  di¬ 
rect  sunlight.  Under  these  conditions  it 
is  a  continuous  source  of  wonder  that 
the  calves  survive  and  make  growth  as 
well  as  they  do.  Invariably  calves  so 
raised  are  undersized,  weak,  sickly  and 
easily  susceptible  to  infections  and  calf 
ailments.  Calves  need  to  be  outdoors 
every  day,  weather  permitting,  with  a 
free  run  under  dry  shelter,  clean,  dry 
floor  and  plenty  of  bedding,  access  to 
good  pasture,  supplemented  with  proper 
feeding  according  to  their  age.  I  sincere¬ 
ly  believe  the  most  common  basic  cause 
of  a  high  percentage  of  dairy  calf  ail¬ 
ments  and  troubles  is  too  close  and  im¬ 
proper  housing. 

Alimentary  Ailments 

After  the  calf  has  been  with  its  dam 
sufficiently  long  to  have  taken  several 
feedings  of  the  colostrum  milk  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  to  separate  them  and 
start  pail  feeding.  The  temperature  of 
the  milk  so  fed  should  be  taken  with  a 
thermometer,  unless  fed  fresh  from  the 
udder.  It  should  be  between  90  and  100 
degrees.  During  the  first  week  not  over 
eight  pounds  per  day  should  be  allowed, 
or  about  8  percent  of  body  weight.  One 
of  the  best  calf-raisers  I  know  makes  it 
a  practice  of  feeding  calves  several  times 
each  day  in  small  amounts,  warm  water 
is  also  allowed  following  the  milk  feed¬ 
ing;  a  little  salt  is  placed  in  the  water. 
Cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  pails  used 
to  feed  calves  is  not  only  important  but 
imperative  to  eliminate  and  prevent  di¬ 
gestive  disturbances.  The  calf  pail 
should  be  equally  as  clean  and  sterile  as 
the  milk  pail;  if  the  feeder  is  not  willing 
to  take  a  drink  from  the  pail  it  is  not  fit 
for  the  calf. 

Black  scours  has  been  attributed  to 
various  causes,  principal  of  which  has 
been  the  belief  it  was  due  to  excessive 
protein  feeding.  This  supposition  at¬ 
tained  considerable  credence  because  of 
the  frequent  prevalence  of  the  ailment  in 
areas  where  Alfalfa  was  the  sole  or 
principal  hay  crop,  and  fed  as  the  ex¬ 
clusive  roughage  for  dairy  calves.  Fur¬ 
ther  strengthening  support  for  this  be¬ 
lief  was  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
Timothy  or  mixed  hay  was  substituted, 
the  trouble  tended  to  diminish  and  not 
recur  unless  Alfalfa  feeding  was  resumed. 
Good  quality,  second  cutting  Timothy  is 
apparently  an  ideal  roughage  for  growing 
calves.  However,  it  is  not  always  home¬ 
grown,  and  this  lack  of  availability  may 
make  its  purchase  considered  as  being  too 
expensive.. 

Recent  investigations  seem  to  indicate 
that  black  scours  is  not  caused  by  excess 
protein  or  other  content  of  the  Alfalfa, 
but  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  silicates  in 
which  Alfalfa  is  low  and  Timothy  hay  is 
high.  When  such  deficiencies  have  been 
supplied  in  the  form  of  sodium  silicate 
the  effect  has  been  corrective,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  curative  and  generally  beneficial.  A 
mineral  mixture  consisting  of  iodized 
stock  salt,  100  pounds ;  ground  limestone, 
100  pounds ;  steamed  bonemeal,  100 
pounds ;  and  sodium  silicate,  one  pound, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  kept  available  at 
all  times,  has  proven  of  preventive  bene¬ 
fit  with  Alfalfa  feeding  in  reported  cases. 

Infectious  or  white  scours  may  not  at 
first  appear  to  be  as  serious  as  black 
scours ;  however,  it  is  much  more  danger¬ 
ous  and  more  difficult  to  treat  collective- 


Consider 

By  R. 

Iy,  eliminate  and  control.  It  is  caused 
by  an  extremely  virulent  and  infectious 
organism,  which  some  authorities  asso¬ 
ciate  with  Bang's  disease.  If  such  is 
the  case  it  may  be  ingested  by  the  calf 
licking  contaminated  areas  on  the  cow. 
There  is  also  great  probability  of  infec¬ 
tion  through  the  naval  cord  of  the"  new¬ 
born.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  calf 
is  dropped  on  dirty  bedding  in  a  stall 
which  is  not  clean  and  disinfected.  This 
may  be  prevented  under  such  conditions 
by  thoroughly  disinfecting  the  naval  cord 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  then  dusting 
the  cord  with  powdered  boric  acid. 

In  herds  where  Bang's  disease  is 
known  to  be  present,  or  where  abortions 
and  udder  trouble  have  been  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  even  in  clean  herds  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  precaution  to 
thoroughly  wash  the  udder  of  the  fresh¬ 
ening  cow  with  warm  water  and  soap, 
then  dry  and  rinse  wtih  grain  alcohol. 
This  may  well  be  repeated  again  before 
the  calf  first  nurses,  washing  off  all  con¬ 
tamination  from  the  thighs  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  these  areas.  If  calves  are  manifest¬ 
ing  symptoms  of  infection  the  services  of 
a  competent  veterinarian  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  prescribed  treatment  followed. 
In  many  such  cases  the  veterinarian  may 
inject  specific  serums  or  vaccines  as 
seems  indicated.  It  is  imperative  that 
all  stalls  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
properly  disinfected,  and  kept  so  in  order 
to  eliminate  and  control  this  serious 
calf  ailment. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
I  have  ever  seen  relative  to  health  and 
sanitation  as  it  influences  the  calf  crop 
and  later  thrift  is  being  daily  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  Tarbell  herd,  Smithville 
Flats,  N.  Y.  Last  year  Mrs.  Alice  Wight- 
man,  manager,  and  .T.  S.  Fisher,  superin¬ 
tendent,  hung  up  the  remakable  record  of 
172  strong,  healthy  calves  produced  from 
176  Guernsey  cows.  It  is  often  argued 
that  on  the  larger  farms  and  estates  the 
barns  and  facilities  are  so  much  more 
expensive  and  adequate  that  conditions 
are  not  comparable  to  smaller  farms.  I 
have  always  contended  it  costs  practical¬ 
ly  no  money  to  keep  clean  and  observe 
the  fundamental  principles  of  sanitation, 
which  is  the  only  basic  difference  usual¬ 
ly  involved. 

Roughage  Requirement, s 

Regardless  of  what  plan  or  system  of 
feeding  is  followed,  the  most  important 
single  limiting  feed  factor  is  quality  of 
the  roughage.  This  was  emphasized  at  a 
recent  breeders’  meeting  which  I  attend¬ 
ed  at  Oxford,  Chenango  County,  by  Iv.  C. 
Sly,  manager  of  McDonald  Farms,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  In  their  successful  main¬ 
tenance  of  one  of  the  outstanding  Guern¬ 
sey  herds  of  America  he  stressed  the  fact 
that  quality  was  much  more  important 
than  kind  of  hay.  Early  cut  hay,  not 
too  rich  in  Alfalfa,  is  the  kind  they  have 
found  to  be  most  suitable.  Using  best 
quality  mixed  h.ay  supplemented  with 
good  corn  silage  they  have  found' growing 
heifers  seldom  need  over  three  pounds  of 
suitable  grain  to  make  adequate  growth 
and  gains.  Maximum  utilization  of  such 
quality  roughages  results  in  big  middles, 
deep  bodies  and  well  sprung  ribs,  thus 
providing  proper  and  normal  physiologic 
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development  for  future  high  production. 

Milk  Feeding 

Extensive  work  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  has  shown  that  a 
total  whole  milk  allowance  of  350  pounds 
over  a  period  of  seven  weeks  is  sufficient 
and  adequate  for  pail  feeding.  These 
recommendations  are  published  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  361.  by  Dr.  K.  L.  Turk,  one  of  the 
best  publications  of  its  kind  yet  compiled. 
Crandall  and  Turk  are  now  preparing  a 
new  publication  on  this  subject  which 
will  soon  be  available  for  distribution. 

Starting  with  eight  pounds  per  day  for 
the  first  week  with  Holstein,  Brown 
Swiss  or  Shorthorn  calves,  this  is  in¬ 
creased  for  the  second  week  by  one  to 
two  pounds.  The  third  week  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  10  pounds  daily  is  allowed.  The 
fourth  week  this  is  reduced  by  about  one 
pound.  The  fifth  week  it  is  dropped  to 
seven  pounds.  The  sixth  week  to  six 
pounds,  and  the  seventh  week  to  four 
pounds  daily.  With  Guernseys,  Jerseys 
and  Ayrshire  slightly  smaller  amounts 
may  be  used. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  calf  starter 
be  offered  at  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
the  calves  being  allowed  what  they  will 
clean  up  twice  daily,  not  to  exceed  four 
pounds.  Commercial  calf  starters,  meal 
mixtures  and  pellets  are  good  to  use  if  it 
is  not  desired  or  practical  to  mix  one  at 
home.  A  formula  found  to  be  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  college  herd  consists  of : 
Yellow  corn,  32^4  pounds;  rolled  oats, 
28  pounds;  wheat  bran,  10  pounds;  lin¬ 
seed  oilineal,  5  pounds;  white  fishmeal, 
3  pounds,  dried  skim-milk,  20  pounds ; 
salt,  Y2  pound ;  ground  limestone,  % 
pound ;  steamed  bonemeal,  %  pound ;  and 
concentrated  cod-liver,  ^4  pound. 

At  14  to  16  weeks  the  calves  should  be 
gradually  changed  over  to  some  good 
grain  mixture  or  fitting  ration.  One  of 
the  very  best  concentrate  mixtures  to  use 
as  a  roughage  and  pasture  supplement 
for  the  growing  heifers  consists  of 
ground  corn,  oats  and  wheat  bran,  300 
pounds  each,  and  100  pounds  of  linseed 
oilmeal.  The  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bonemeal  mixture  should  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  extent  of  5  percent.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  keep  this  mineral  mixture 
available  before  the  heifers,  as  well  as 
all  other  livestock  in  clean  dry  contain¬ 
ers  at  all  times.  Keep  good  quality  hay 
before  them  in  racks  right  from  the 
start  where  they  can  nibble  at  it  as  de¬ 
sired.  Keeping  them  a  little  hungry 
after  the  first  two  weeks  or  so  will  start 
them  eating  more  roughage,  the  lowest 
cost  source  of  needed  nutrients,  minerals 
and  vitamins. 

Comparative  Costs 

To  raise  a  Holstein  heifer  to  six 
months  of  age  weighing  from  365  to  375 
pounds  will  require,  based  on  the  feeds 
discussed,  approximately  350  pounds  of 
whole  milk,  300  pounds  of  cadf  starter, 
meals  or  pellets ;  280  pounds  of  fitting 
ration,  and  675  pounds  of  hay.  With 
whole  milk  figured  at  $2  per  cwt.,  calf 
starter  and  fitting  ration  at  $30  per  ton, 
and  hay  at  $10  per  ton,  the  total  feed 
cost  of  raising  the  heifer  would  be  $19.08. 

If  whole  milk  were  substituted  for  the 


calf  starter  it  would  take  approximately 
1,400  pounds  of  3.8-percent  milk  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  same  amount  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  furnished  by  the  300  pounds  of 
calf  starter.  Based  on  the  price  men¬ 
tioned  this  amount  of  milk  would  have  a 
market  value  of  $28,  with  calf  starter 
quoted  as  high  at  $50  per  ton,  its  use 
would  still  represent  a  feed  cost  saving 
of  $20.50.  The  use  of  whole  milk  at  a 
price  of  $2  per  cwt.  for  3.5-percent  milk 
would  double  the  feed  cost  of  raising 
heifer  calves.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to 
see  why  most  of  our  dairy  calves  are 
pail-fed  skim  or  mixed  powdered  skim, 
and  maximum  use  made  of  the  calf 
meals,  pellets  and  starters. 

Dried  skim-milk  if  used  is  usually 
mixed  one  pound  to  nine  pounds  of  wa- 
ter.  first  making  it  to  a  thick  paste  with 
smaller  amounts  of  water.  Its  use  would 
vary  with  conditions  and  prices.  It  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  skim-milk.  If  na¬ 
tural  skim-milk  is  purchased  from  other 
sources  away  from  the  home  farm,  it  is 
safer  to  boil  it  before  feeding  to  calves, 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  introducing 
disease  into  the  herd.  If  used  it  should 
be  gradually  substituted  for  whole  milk, 
beginning  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
third  week,  and  taking,  from  two  to  three 
weeks  to  make  the  complete  change.  Due 
to  its  high  protein  content,  having  an 
average  nutritive  ration  of  1 :1.5,  if  its  use 
will  permit  and  should  be  done  in  con¬ 
junction  with  home-grown  grains,  needing 
no  other  protein  concentrate  supplement. 
This  might  be  an  important  determining 
factor  in  its  desirability  and  economy. 

California,  Kansas  and  Wisconsin 
have  done  some  valuable  investigational 
work  relative  to  the  utilization  of  home¬ 
grown  grains  with  skim-milk  fed  calves. 
In  all  such  work  the  general  recommen¬ 
dation  is  that  the  calf  be  fed  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  eight  to  ten  quarts  daily  of  skim. 
At  the  Wisconsin  Station  dairy  calves 
were  fed  not  to  exceed  seven  quarts  of 
skim  daily,  using  ground  corn  as  the 
grain  and  clover  hay  as  the  roughage. 
They  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.69 
pounds  per  head  on  this  ration  up  to  six 
months  of  age.  Another  group  was  fed  a 
concentrate  mixture  consisting  of  ground 
corn,  4  pounds ;  ground  oats,  3  pounds ; 
wheat  bran,  2  pounds ;  and  linseed  oil- 
meal,  1  pound.  This  group  averaged 
making  .11  pound  more  daily  gain  for  a 
comparable  period,  which  totaled  20 
pounds  more  body  weight  at  six  months 
of  age,  at  a  feed  cost  of  78  cents  more 
per  head.  When  it  is  considered  that 
corn,  oats  or  barley  are  often  available 
and  cannot  be  sold  locally  for  their  com¬ 
parative  market  price,  the  actual  econ¬ 
omy  of  production  is  really  greater  in 
favor  of  the  home  grains,  due  to  their 
availability. 


Calves  Chewing  Wood 

Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  stop  calves 
from  chewing  wood?  I  am  feeding  bone- 
meal  but  that  doesn’t  stop  them.  Last 
year  my  calves  were  the  same.  H.  N. 

New  York. 

If  you  make  your  calf  concentrate 
mixture  about  one-third  wheat  bran,  and 
give  the  calves  access  to  good  pasture  it 
should  help  the  condition  referred  to. 
Also  make  a  mineral  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  iodized  stock 
salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone- 
meal,  add  5  percent  of  this  mixture  to 
the  concentrate  feed,  and  keep  it  avail¬ 
able  for  the  calves  to  help  themselves  if 
desired.  b.  w.  d. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Pushing  the  Spring  Pigs 

For  efficient  hog-raising  and  marketing 
it  is  essential  to  emphasize  lowering  the 
production  cost,  producing  the  right  type 
of  hogs  of  the  right  weight,  and  market¬ 
ing  to  the  best  advantage  as  regards  time. 
The  greatest  hope  is  in  the  individual’s 
improving  his  own  special  methods. 

To  push  the  Spring  pigs  for  early  sale, 
which  is  usually  the  peak-price  market, 
be  liberal  with  the  use  of  concentrates, 
particularly  corn  and  suitable  supple¬ 
ments.  This  pushing  should  begin  at  an 
early  date.  Liberal  feeding  during  the 
suckling  period,  with  subsequent  self¬ 
feeding,  is  all  right. 

During  the  suckling  period  fix  a  creep 
for  the  little  pigs.  Our  favorite  basal 
feed  for  them  is  corn  grain,  with  some 
of  it  soaked,  perhaps  a  third  to  a  halt, 
the  rest  dry  shelled.  As  the  pigs  must 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  make  a  go  or  it 
on  dry  corn  for  the  most  part,  beginning 
a  little  later  in  their  lives,  the  soaking 
should  not  be  overdone.  If  any  milk 
product  is  available,  use  it,  and  thus 
supplement  the  maternal  supply,  both  toi 
the  good  of  the  pigs  and  of  the  providers. 
Meat-meal  tankage  is  a  premier  hog  teed, 
because  it  carries  practically  all  the  es¬ 
sentials  needed  to  balance  the  corn  and 
other  basal  grains,  and  because  pigs  are 
fond  of  it.  Fishmeal,  particularly  well 
bought  in  the  East  and  on  the  Western 
Coast,  is  on  a  par  with  the  meat  tankage. 
A  good  way  to  allow  these  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  is  self-fed,  free-choice  style  along¬ 
side  the  basal  feed  used.  A  little  linseed 
oilmeal  and  perhaps  some  Alfalfa  meal 
or  some  nice  flour  middlings  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  meat  product.  Ot 
course  if  one  has  plenty  of  slum-milk  or 
buttermilk  available,  there  is  less  need 
for  these  high-protein,  high-mmeral  feeds. 

Weaning  time  can  come  in  two  months 
where  the  creep  method,  preferably  along 
with  good  pasture,  is  used  Get  the  pigs 
castrated  as  early  as  possible.  My  own 
preference  is  to  do  this  some  time  during 
the  suckling  period,  about  the  mult  , 
when  the  operation  does  not  set  them 
back  Provide  cool,  clean  drinking  water 
in  abundance.  The  self-watering  devices 

U  Get  rid  of  the  worms.  The  capsule 
method  is  good,  the  administration  of  one 
capsule  to  the  pig  insuring  accurate  and 
sure  dosage.  The  method  is  rather  sim¬ 
ple,  and  all  hog  men  should  learn  it.  L  ie 
important  thing  is  to  place  the  capsule, 
using  a  gun  made  for  the  purpose,  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue  and  in  such  a  spot 
that  the  pig  has  to  swallow  it.  o  jam 
it  down  the  throat  is  to  invite  disaster. 
The  better  fed  the  pigs  are,  the  less  liable 
will  they  be  to  the  ravages  of  worms, 
lung,  round  or  others.  In  all  cases  put 
the  pigs  out  on  clean,  dry,  preferably 

high-ground  pasture.  ,  .  „ 

If  the  sows  are  to  be  marketed  follow¬ 
ing  the  weaning,  their  weight  losses  will 
be  less,  hence  more  easily  replaced  with 
the  additional  fattening  necessary  to 
make  them  sell  well.  It  is  our  idea  that 
while  the  price  of  hogs  is  favorable  the 
breeding  herd  should  be  kept  closely 
culled  and  only  the  very  best  animals  be 
kept  over  for  breeding.  E.  R.  GORTON. 


Jersey  Cattle  Field  Day 

The  annual  Field  Day  of  the  New 
York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  is  to  be 
held  at  Meridale  Farms,  Monday,  August 
1.  In  connection  with  this  Field  Day, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  sale  of  about  20 
purebred  heifers  donated  by  different 
New  York  State  breeders. 

The  program  is  as  follows :  9  :30  A.  M., 
inspection  of  Meridale  Farms  and  herds , 
II  A.  M.,  demonstration  of  type  classi- 
lication ;  11.30  A.  M.,  speech  by  Jack 
Nisbet  of  Hoard's  Dairymen;  12  noon, 
basket  lunch;  1  P.  M.,  sale  of  heifers. 


Long  Island  Goat  Breeders 

The  June  meeting  of  the  Long  Island 
Dairy  Goat  Association  was  held  at  Her¬ 
bert  Gericke's  home  in  Port  Richmond, 
S.  I.  N.  Y.,  with  about  20  members  from 
Long  Island  attending.  Mr.  Knight  gave 
a  full  report  of  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee’s  work  at  their  meeting  at  Elmira  in 
May.  The  following  persons  were  nomi¬ 
nated  for  State  offices :  F.  H.  Gort  and 
E.  R.  King  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  president;  Charles  A.  Henry 
of  the  L.  I.  D.  G.  A.,  for  vice-president ; 
Floyd  Ackerman  of  the  C.  N.  Y.  D.  G.  S., 
and  Mrs.  L.  Lake  of  the  Chautauqua  D. 
G.  A.,  for  secretary-treasurer. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Strong  notified  those  pres¬ 
ent  that  due  to  the  Dutchess  County 
Fair  running  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Syracuse  State  Fair,  there  would  be  no 
dairy  goat  exhibit  at  the  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair  this  year. 

We  learned  that  Mr.  Knight  has  .ac¬ 
quired  the  outstanding  Nubian  herd  of 
Dr.  Hartman  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pierce 
adding  the  Hartman  buck  to  his  herd. 

After  adjournment  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  traveled  down  to  Prince’s  Bay  to 
visit  Mr.  Prasse’s  dairy  which  he  hopes 
shortly  to  open  as  the  first  certified  goat 
dairy  on  Staten  Island.  A.  M.  H. 


Stale  Bread  for  Pigs 

We  have  13  pigs  four  months  old  and 
would  like  to  know  whether  skim-milk 
with  bread  would  be  a  good  feed  for 
them.  We  can  get  a  lot  of  skim-milk  and 
also  bread  from  the  local  bakers.  We 
have  all  the  green  vegetable  scraps  from 
fruit  stores  with  a  lot  of  apples,  oranges 
and  other  fruit.  We  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  a  balanced  diet  for  them. 
I  have  had  pigs  before  but  have  fed  them 
with  scraps  from  restaurants  but  now  I 
would  like  to  use  the  skim-milk  and  bread 
and  vegetables  with  fruit.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

Stale  bread  has  on  the  average  a  little 
better  than  half  the  feeding  value  of 
corn  or  barley,  pound  for  pound.  Skim- 
milk  makes  an  excellent  supplement,  and 
for  the  average  feeding  period  should  be 
fed  in  the  ration  of  about,  one  quart  of 
skim  to  each  pound  of  bread,  for  best 
and  most  efficient  gains.  The  principal 
deficiency  from  these  would  be  a  lack  of 
vitamins  A  and  D.  The  fresh  vegetable 
tops  would  supply  these  if  eaten  well, 
also  the  fruit  parings;  very  probably  the 
pigs  will  eat  little  if  any  of  the  skins  and 
will  not  bite  into  old  oranges  or  lemons. 
Good  quality  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks,  fed 
fresh  daily  and  throwing  away  or  feed¬ 
ing  to  other  stock  the  refused  stemmy 
parts,  good  pasture  in  Summer  plus  the 
feeds  mentioned  should  result  in  good 
gains  and  growth.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  keep  a  mineral  mitxure  consisting  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  iodized  stock 
salt,  steamed  bonemeal  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  in  clean  dry  container  at  all  times. 

R.  W.  D. 


Various  Cow  Questions 

What  is  the  approximate  amount  and 
cost  of  feeding  a  cow  one  week?  What 
are  the  points'  of  a  good  cow?  How  can 
I  tell  the  age  of  a  cow?  m.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  feed  cost,  based  on  present  retail 
prices  of  feed,  including  corn  silage, 
would  be  approximately  $1.75  per  week, 
for  a  1,000-pound  cow  giving  about  20 
pounds  of  3.5-percent  milk  daily. 

A  good  deep  middle,  large  paunch,  and 
a  triple  wedge  shape  are  some  of  the  more 
desirable  points  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  age  of  a 
cow  by  the  teeth.  They  will  have  a  full 
mouth  of  permanent  teeth  at  five  years, 
and  the  teeth  will  become  more  worn  and 
rounded  with  age.  r.  w.  d. 


Holsteins  Sample  the  Fresh  Waters  of  Lake  Ontario  at  Three  Mile  Bay,  Jefferson 

County,  N.  Y. 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES,  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


AY  RSHIRES 

FOR  SALE! 

DURE-BRED  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF  born  .Tune 

A  15  out  of  Raritan  Elma  Ultimus  (181544)  by 
Penshurst  Royal  Ranger  (5518S).  Raritan  Elma 
Ultimus  is  from  a  line  that  includes  Strathglass 
Ultimus  (41219  AR  517),  sire  of  25  tested  daughters; 
DaJgig  Speculation  (36062  Imp.  AR  450)  sire  of  39 
daughters  with  89  lactation  records:  Barr  Flapper 
(80177  Imp.)  twice  senior  and  grand  champion  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  etc.,  etc.  Penshurst  Royal  Ranger 
is  by  Penshurst  Man  o’  War  15th  (48414),  sold  to 
Canada  in  1936  for  $1,000.  and  from  a  long  list 
of  champions  and  producers. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  FARM  .  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Ages  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22.594.3  Tbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cotvs, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 

C  U  FO^TFP  BARTON, 

c.  n .  rujicix,  new york 

JERSEYS 

QUALITY  OFFERING 

Either  sex.  registered  Jerseys.  My  herd  average  for  May 
5.62%  fat:  six  heifers  averaged  5.9%.  Sybils  &  Nobles, 
Right  Royal  &  Foremost  bred  for  show  and  production. 

L.  D.  COWDEN,  -  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  reauest.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

ARFRIIFFIII  IMGIl^  Four  purebred  heifers  ages 
/TDUIVDDDli  fUKuUiJ  from  12  months  to  1  Vi  years. 
Also  this  years  crop  of  calves  9  (3  heifers— 6  bulls)  for 
sale  Briarcliff  breeding. 

KENRIDGE  FARM,  CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  M  ORTON.  MD. 

|  HEREFORDS 

H erefords 

Oni  sale — 20  Heifers,  9  Breeding  Bulls,  20  Cows,  bred 
and  with  calves  at  foot.  Premier  Breeding  Purebred 
Registered.  Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.  2,  Jamesvilie,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Polled  Herefords 

Five  registered  year  bulls.  Two  registered  year  heifers. 
Approved  and  accredited.  Sale  list  ready  Inspection  in¬ 
vited.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

SPRING  FARM  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Bull  calves  from  A.  R.  Sire  and  Dams — Primrose  Butter 
fat  and  Gov.  of  the  Cheese  breeding,  ages  from  3  to  6 
months.  Nicely  marked.  For  particulars  apply  to— 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  M*r.  •  Tilly  Foster,  New  York 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHV1LLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  price*.  Apply  at  once. 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

“The  Good  Kind” 

No  better  selection  in  America.  Come  to  see  them 
now  and  be  convinced.  Priced  to  sell.  Terms  to 
responsible  parties.  Will  deliver  any  place  in  United 
States,  or  to  the  Canadian  border. 

A.  W.  GREEN,  •  -  M I D DLEFI ELD.  OHIO 

35  miles  east  of  Cleveland  on  Route  No.  S7. 

Belgian  Horse  Colt  at-  sale  asa 

S0UTHERLEIGH  FARM,  CHAPPAQUA,  N.  Y. 

n„_  1 P„l„  |  Broad  Meadows  Farm.  20  Vir- 

rercherons  tor  oale  I  ginia  Jload,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

U/ADY  TFliM  3000  pounds;  S  years,  husky,  healthy, 

YYUIyIy  ILm'l  cheap.  Earle  DeWolfe,  Norwich,  Conn. 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 

O  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  T0RREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

|*  jb  a  *i  Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 

Ilfl  1  Ml  PV  for  years  and  show  the  results 
on  the  fur  market.  Decreasing 
supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 
more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

VANCE  MINKERY,  MONROE,  NEW  YORK 

Selective  Bred  —  Foundation  stock.  Outstanding 
American-Canadian  ranches.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GOATS 

MUST  SELL — Modern  Prince.  Purebred  Toggenburg 
Buck,  Registered.  Born  April.  1937.  Short-haired, 
naturally  hornless.  Wonderful  Pedigree.  Inquire— 

T.  ANDREWS,  226  Hillside  Avc.,  LEON  1A,  N.  J. 

TWO  MILK  DOES  —  Very  good  stock,  four  months 
old:  reasonable  for  good  home.  MODERN  GOAT 
DAIRY,  R.  F.  D.  2,  ALLENDALE,  N.  J. 

READ  “GOAT  F A R M 1 N G”  —  The  beginner’s  booklet. 

Price  25c.  MINKDALE  FARM.  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 

RABBITS 

p  A  n  p  I  |  r  Havana.  Himalayan.  H.  W. 
r  11  K  J  /%  LC,  Chinchillas  and  N.  Z.  Whites. 
1  v  Pedigreed  Stock.  S  to  12  wks. 

$2.  Will  make  excellent  breeding  stock. 

W.  K.  CR0UTHAMEL  -  STUYVESANT,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  ! 

round.  H.  COCHRAN, 


SOO  RABBITS  PER  MONTH— 

7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex.  any 
breed,  premium  paid  year 

Box  167,  Mahwah,  N.  J, 


SWINE 

Public  Auction 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

August  3  1930 

40  Bred  Gilts  40 

30  Spring  and  Fail  Boars  30 

Write  for  Catalogue 

Buck  &  Doe  Run  Valley  Farms,  CoatesvilEe,  Pa. 


From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Come  NewEngland^s>^ines^Feedmgi>Pi||s 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.,  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed  6-7  wks.  $4.00,  8-9  wks.  $4.50, 
10  wks.  extras  $5.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  J.  DAILEY. 


DEPENDABLE  PICS  .  .  . 

High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES.  0.  I.  C.,  BERK- 
SHIRE,  HAMPSHIRE,  DUROC,  POLANDS 
6,  8,  10,  12  Weeks . $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50  Each 

Check.  P.  O.  Order,  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval. 
Triple  vaccination  50  cents  extra  if  desired.  Better  he 
safe  than  sorry.  Discount  on  10  pigs.  Truck  delivery 
on  50  or  more.  Selected  young  boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service,  all  ages  and  prices.  Why  not  try 
my  pigs  this  year?  Sincere  co-operation  guaranteed. 
CHAS  C.  DAVIS.  Res.:  Carr  Road.  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS  AND  SHO  ATS 

All  leading  breeds,  P.  China's.  Berks,  Durocs,  Chesters. 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  harrows  or  sows. 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  hut  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs.  $4.00:  8  weeks, 
$5.  30  lbs.,  $6:  40  lbs.,  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  off  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


YOUNG  VIGOROUS  BOARS  [All  Breeds] 

For  Immediate  and  Future  Service. 

Your  boar  is  of  vital  importance.  Selected  from  most 
prolific  families.  Your  success  or  failure  hinges  on  intel¬ 
ligent  mating.  Strong  young  gilts  for  matrons. 

HAS.  C.  DAVIS,  Res.:  Carr  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two-year- 
old  sows  of  select  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 
Pamphlet  and  Prices  on  Request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


WAITER  LUX  068§  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-Whites  cross  or  the  Berkshire-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs — 

7*8  wks.  old,  $4.00  each.  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $4.50  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 


CHESTER  WHITES  .  .  . 


March  pigs  either  sex.  Service  boars,  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Write  for  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS,  Midlothian,  Virginia 


PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 


SPRING  PIGS,  6  to  7  Weeks  Old.  each . $4.00 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.50 


C.O.D.  P.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in¬ 
oculation,  35c  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P.  S. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 


RUGGED  PIGS 


Chester  Whites,  Chester  and  Berkshire  Crossed,  6-7 
weeks  $4,  8-9  weeks  $4.50.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
one  or  more  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  All  good  feeders. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd„  CONCORD,  MASS. 


FINFST  PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  PIGS,  6  weeka 
i  im.Pi  old.  All  vaccinated  and  registered  at 

$20  each.  FERRYCLIFFE  FARM,  BRISTOL,  R.  I. 


REG.  DUROC’S.  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


0  1  p  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  S10.  each.  Unre- 

•  ■■  V.  lated  pairs,  S20.  K.  HILL.  SE.NECA  FILLS,  N.  T. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  COLLIES  Bloodlines 

Beautiful  markings— Golden  Sables,  Tri  colors.  Whites! 

MAINEWOODS*  KENNELS  •  LISBON  FALLS,  MAINE 


¥~>UREBRED  COCKE  K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPI ES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
Males,  $10.:  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

FAIRV1EW  KENNELS,  Hlghgate  Center,  Vermont 


COCKEKS,  WIRES.  CODUIES.  $4.00  to  $15.00. 
Get  a  good  pup  and  a  square  deal.  Special  prices 

to  dealers.  FRANKLIN  KENNELS  -  Franklin,  V«. 


For  Sale — Collie  Pups,  sable  and  white,  bred  from  a 
natural  heeling  stock.  Pictures  furnished  on  request. 
Harold  P.  Kennedy,  RL  2,  Butler  Co.,  Valencia,  Pa. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  fawns  and  brin- 

dles.  BARLOW  FARM.  SUGAR  GROVE,  PENNA. 


GREAT  DANES  • —  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies,  all 
ages.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


PEDIGREED  Female  Collies 

PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  $8.00 
and  $5.00.  B.  FALKE,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pedigreed  White  Collies,  4  months  old. 

$10.  up.  HOWARD  GILLETT,  STANLEY,  N.  Y. 


Collie  Puppies,  natural  drivers,  watch  dogs,  compan¬ 
ions.  Registered  stock.  Sherman  Bowden,  Mansfield,  0. 


CAT  T  TT?C  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

VltJRRlIbO  Ped.  KAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings, N.T. 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES— Excellent  breeding,  farm 
raised.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  white  collie  pups  eligible  for  registration, 
males  $15;  females  $10.  Beesmer,  R-2,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


BUUL  TERRIER  PUPPIES— Registered.  Best 
blood  lines.  Reasonable.  E.  LEIDY,  Middlesex,  N.  J. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  **'*££' 


Shepherd  Pups 

Arthur  Gilson,  Lisbon,  N.Y 

St.  Bernard  Puppies,  strong  and  healthy,  litter  regis¬ 
tered.  Sagamore  Farm,  Newfleid  Av.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Four  pedigree  English  Setters,  females. 

G.  VAN  OLST,  Demerest  Sta..  RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


REG.  SHROPSHIRES— 40 yearling  rams  and  30  yearling 
ewes  with  size,  type  and  quality.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guar.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi  N.  Y. 


8  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES,  not  bred. 
LEROY  C.  BOWER  -  LU  DLOWVILLE.  N.  Y. 
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Canterbury  Bells 


This  and  That 

We  have  an  inquiry  for  old  hooked  rug 
pattern  books  issued  in  the  19th  century 
or  later,  particularly  the  Pond  or  the 
Rice  books.  The  subscriber  wishing 
them  assures  us  that  he  will  keep  them 
for  only  a  brief  time  and  take  excellent 
care  of  them. 

* 

“Salads  and  Herbs”  is  the  name  of  a 
new  book  by  Cora,  Rose  and  Bob 
Brown,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
price  $1.75.  The  first  seventeen  chapters 
are  devoted  to  a  very  practical  and  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  of  the  various  herb 
families  and  their  culinary  uses — with 
recipes.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  given 
to  salads  of  all  sorts,  with  some  unusual 
ones  such  as  pumpkin  salad  and  sweet 
potato  salad.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  good  fish  and  meat  salad  recipes  for 
variety.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that 
Avill  appeal  to  anyone  who  likes  to  “try 
different  ways  of  doing  things.”  c.  B.  w. 


In  grandma’s  pleasant  garden 
They  blossomed  long  ago, 

With  sleepy  scarlet  poppies 
And  lilies  white  as  snow ; 

Blue  Canterbury  bells  that  seemed 
Like  flowers  in  gardens  I  had  dreamed. 

Their  musky  fragrance  tempted 
The  bees  in  droning  herds ; 

Into  their  deep  cells  darted 
The  jeweled  humming-birds : 

Drooping  and  half-asleep  they  swung. 
But  always  in  my  ear  they  sung 


Of  far  and  lonely  countries 
Across  the  wide  blue  sea, 

Of  bells  in  lofty  turrets 
That  spilled  sweet  melody ; 

In  gardens  by  some  river  gay 

Where  quaint-garbed  folk  keep  holiday. 

But  now  that  grandma’s  garden 
Is  lost  in  mists  of  years, 

Their  blooms  as  blue  and  dewy 
I  plucked  today  in  tears. 

But  holding  them  against  my  ear 
Chimes  sweeter  than  of  old  I  hear. 

— Susan  Hartley  Swett. 


Health  Books  for  Summer  Reading 


Old-Fashioned  Rose  Jars 

Do  you  remember  when  Grandmother 
made  her  rose  jar  each  Summer?  And 
what  a  delightful  odor  it  gave  the  house 
when  the  lid  was  removed? 

Here  is  the  way  I  make  one,  like 
Grandmother’s.  I  use  what  is  called  the 
moist  method  and  the  petals  are  only 
partially  dried ;  after  two  days  they 
reach  a  leathery  stage  and  they  are  then 
spread  in  a  deep  jar,  alternating  with 
layers  of  common  salt ;  two  handfuls  of 
dried  petals  to  one  handful  of  salt. 

All  through  the  Summer,  petals  and 
salt  are  added  in  this  way,  and  the  whole 
mass  stirred  often  and  packed  down  well. 
If  a  froth  forms,  it  must  be  stirred  in. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  make  the  pot¬ 
pourri,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  deep  crock 
with  a  lid,  and  to  keep  a  heavy  plate  on 
top  of  the  petals  to  press  them  down. 

When  the  last  rising  of  the  froth  has 
been  thoroughly  mixed  in,  you  will  have 
left  a  hard  packed  rose  cake  which  must 
be  broken  into  fine  bits  and  then  mixed 
with  other  spices,  oils  and  whatever  you 
■want  to  put  in.  A  popular  mixture  is : 
one-half  pound  fine  table  salt  (not  the 
iodized  kind),  one-half  pound  crushed 
bath  salts,  three-fourths  ounce  powdered 
cinnamon,  one  tablespoon  powdered  sweet 
marjoram,  one  tablespoon  powdered  lem¬ 
on  thyme.  You  may  also  put  in  dried 
lilies  of  the  valley,  heliotrope  or  whatever 
you  like,  provided  they  are  gathered  at 
the  peak  of  their  perfume. 

Honeysuckle,  spice  pinks  and  the  leaves 
from  rose  geraniums  and  lemon  verbena 
make  a  fragrant  jar.  So  does  dried 
orange  peel.  E.  L.  B. 


Sour  Cream  for  Sweet  Foods 

Until  recently  European  housewives 
and  cooks  have  been  about  the  only  ones 
to  appreciate  the  wonders  sour  cream 
can  perform.  They  add  sour  cream  to 
their  favorite  meat  and  vegetable  dishes 
— to  say  nothing  of  their  soups. 

Sour  cream  often  gives  baked  foods  a 
tenderness  and  richness  that  sweet  cream 
cannot  impart. 

tSour  cream  is  one  of  the  principal  in¬ 
gredients  in  many  delicious  cookies,  gin¬ 
gerbreads,  cakes,  waffles,  cornbreads  and 
nut  and  fruit  loaves.  And  it  lends  a 
tasty  tartness  to  meat  and  fish  loaves. 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  delicious 
sour  cream  biscuits. 

Mix  two  cups  of  flour  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  and  a  fourth  of  a  teaspoon 
of  salt.  Cut  in  three  tablespoons  of  but¬ 
ter  and  slowly  mix  in  about  three-fourths 
of  a  cup  of  sour  cream. 

Sour  cream  dressings  go  well  with 
grated  cucumber  and  cabbage  or  with 
fruit  salads.  Thin  regular  salad  dress¬ 
ing  with  sour  cream  or  mix  half  a  cup 
of  thick  sour  cream,  half  a  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  a  fourth  of  a  teaspoon  each  of 
dry  mustard,  celery  seed  and  paprika. 
Beat  the  combination  with  a  fork.  Then 
add  two  tablespoons  of  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice  and  one  tablespoon  of  sugar.  This 
dressing  is  excellent  served  with  any 
salad  green. 

Sour  Cream  Cake.  —  One  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  thick  sour  cream,  one  egg 
slightly  beaten,  1%  cups  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  soda,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
one  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg;  one-half  cup 
chopped  nuts,  one-lialf  cup  raisins,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon.  Combine  all  dry  in¬ 
gredients  and  sift  together  at  once.  Com¬ 
bine  sugar  and  sour  cream,  blend  and 
add  beaten  egg.  To  this  mixture  add  the 
dry  ingredients,  nuts  and  raisins.  Stir 
only  until  well  blended.  Bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  45  minutes. 

Mocha  Frosting. — Two  tablespoons  hot 
coffee,  one  teaspoon  butter,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  confectioner’s  sugar.  Melt 
butter  in  hot  coffee  and  add  vanilla. 
Then  add  confectioners  sugar  until  the 
mixture  is  of  the  right  consistency  to 
spread.  louise  conklxn. 


In  our  last  issue  the  “Visiting  Nurse” 
listed  the  newest  books  on  child  care.  The 
final  one  mentioned  dealt  with  education 
of  the  child  on  matters  concerning  which 
questions  are  bound  to  be  asked. 

There  is  a  book  which  is  entitled  “Be¬ 
ing  Born — A  Book  of  Facts  for  Boys 
and  Girls.”  Its  author,  Frances  Bruce 
Strain,  has  done  something  for  children 
and  parents  which  has  been  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  praised  by  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Mrs.  Strain  looks  upon  the  iffienomena 
of  conception  and  birth  as  a  subject  about 
which  everyone  should  have  correct  and 
authentic  information.  She  cites  the 
animal  kingdom,  giving  photographs  and 
descriptions  of  mother  animals  with  their 
young,  and  of  human  mothers  with  their 
babies. 

In  a  simple,  straightforward,  unembar¬ 
rassing  way  the  facts  of  life  are  clearly 
and  comprehensively  revealed  in  word¬ 
ing  which  a  child  can  understand.  How 
much  better  it  is  for  boys  and  girls  to 
learn  about  themselves  and  reproduction 
in  this  frank,  honest  way,  than  through 
some  source  which  is  not  acceptable  nor 
correct.  “Being  Born”  is  published  by 
the  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  New  York, 
and  sells  fdn  $1.50. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  _  different 
readers  have  requested  information  about 
books  dealing  with  adult  health.  So  it 
doubtless  is  time  once  again  to  bring 
ourselves  abreast  of  the  latest  editions 
dealing  with  this  subject. 

“Where  can  I  learn  about  diet?”  one 
asks.  Well,  diet  is  a  subject  which  re¬ 
quires  at  least  annual  checking  up  on  if 
one  is  to  know  what  the  latest  discov¬ 
eries  are.  Newer  knowledge  concerning 
nutrition  is  offered  frequently. 

Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  outstanding  au¬ 
thority  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  wrote  “Your  Diet  and  Your  Health” 
late  last  year.  It  is  really  up-to-the- 
minute  and  of  course  is  absolutely  au¬ 
thentic. 

Not  only  does  it  discuss  diet  for  the 
person  in  perfect  health,  but  .also  diet 
for  certain  disease  conditions.  It  sells 
for  $2.50  and  its  publisher  is  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

An  excellent  book  on  diet,  by  Katherine 
Mitchell,  a  well-known  dietitian,  was 
published  late  last  year  also,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  being  the  F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  Phila¬ 


delphia.  It  is  called  “Food  in  Health 
and  Disease.”  Many  recipes  are  given. 
The  binding  is  washable  and  the  book’s 
price  is  $3. 

On  the  subject  of  diet  there  are  many 
splendid  books  from  which  to  choose. 
Which  is  best?  That  is  very  hard  to  say. 
But  here  is  a  suggestion  for  our  readers : 
If  any  of  the  books  on  child  care  spoken 
of  in  our  column  last  issue,  or  any  of 
the  books  mentioned  here,  appeal  to  you, 
why  not  look  them  over  well  before  de¬ 
ciding  which  ones  3rou  would  like  to 
have? 

If  there  is  a  library  near  you,  either 
a  public  library  or  a  privately  financed 
one  which  rents  books  out  at  so  much  a 
day,  see  if  the  book  you  want  is  on  its 
shelves.  If  it  is,  look  it  over  with  a 
great  deal  of  care.  Study  it,  take  notes 
from  it.  Perhaps  that  is  all  you  will 
want  to  do  anyway. 

If  the  book  is  not  at  the  library,  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  add  it  to  their  collection. 
No  book  referred  to  in  either  this  col¬ 
umn  or  the  last  should  ever  prove  to  be 
a  burden  to  any  librarian.  It  should 
pay  for  itself  in  popularity.  Perhaps  you 
can  “write  your  own”  book  by  studying 
several  different  ones  which  are  listed 
here  and  copying  down  in  a  note-book 
exactly  those  parts  which  are  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  you. 

But  now  let  us  see  what  else  has  been 
recently  published  which  will  make  good 
Summer  reading.  Are  jTou  interested  in 
yourself?  Well,  who  is  not?  Then  read: 
“The  Self  You  have  to  Live  With,”  by 
Winifred  Rhoades.  It  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  is  delightful  reading.  The 
prices  is  $1.75. 

“Emotional  Hygiene,”  by  Dr.  Camilla 
M.  Anderson  is  a  gelf-help  book,  also 
published  by  Lippincott,  which,  while  of 
special  appeal  to  nurses,  will  be  extreme¬ 
ly  enjoyed  by  every  reader.  Its  sale 
price  is  $2. 

“Health  in  Youth  and  Age,”  published 
by  Hillman-Curl,  New  York,  written  by 
L.  Earnest  Hawkins,  offers  more  than 
500  pages  of  fairly  small  type  for  the 
nominal  sum  of  $1.50.  Its  subtitle  is,  “A 
household  encyclopedia  of  health  and 
happiness  copiously  illustrated.”  And 
some  of  the  pictures  are  actual  photo¬ 
graphs,  too. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 
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Little  Things  That  Make 
Your  Jelly  Successful 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  things 
that  can  happen  to  a  housewife  who  has 
proudly  made  a  batch  of  fine  jelly  is  to 
find  it  doesn’t  keep.  It  is  sad  because 
it  is  so  avoidable. 

Spoilage  is  caused  by  the  growth  of 
yeast  and  mold  plants,  which  usually  are 
carried  by  dust.  I  advise  you  not  to  ex¬ 
pose  jellies  and  jams  to  dust  or  damp¬ 
ness  after  they  are  made.  Clean  glasses, 
new  paraffin  and  clean  covers  are  insur¬ 
ance  against  spoiling. 

Put  a  bowl  of  hot  water  conveniently 
near  and  dip  the  spoon  into  the  water 
every  time  you  “skim.”  Result — no  bent 
spoon  or  wasted  energy,  and  fine  clear 
jelly.  Or  another  way  of  skimming ;  I 
use  a  clean  vegetable  brush,  in  this  way 
the  scum  is  removed  without  waste  of 
jelly.  It  can  be  easily  rinsed  from  brush 
in  warm  water. 

I  have  an  old  enameled  teapot  stuck 
away,  and  in  jelly  time  I  get  it  out,  for 
it  is  perfect  to  pour  paraffin  when  I  make 
jelly.  I  save  time  by  heating  the  paraf¬ 
fin  in  the  teapot  over  hot  water  while  the 
jelly  is  coming  to  a  boil. 

By  the  time  the  jelly  is  poured,  the 
paraffin  is  melted,  so  I  pour  on  each  glass 
a  small  amount,  then  I  lay  a  clean  string 
across  the  glass  before  pouring  on  the 
rest  of  the  paraffin.  The  ends  of  the 
string  extend  over  the  edge  of  the  glass 
on  each  side,  making  it  very  convenient 
to  remove  the  paraffin  when  I  wish  to  use 
the  jelly. 

When  cool  I  cover  glasses  with  tin  cov¬ 
ers  or  clean  paper  covers  tightly  pasted 
on.  A  cool  dry  cupboard  is  the  place  to 
store  jelly.  I  fasten  an  old  roller  shade 
at  top  of  my  jelly  cupboard.  It  is  easily 
rolled  up  and  down  and  keeps  out  light. 

I  fill  a  dozen  or  more  tiny  individual 
glasses  with  different  varieties  of  jams 
and  jellies  when  canning.  On  a  break¬ 
fast  tray  for  a  guest  a  molded  portion  of 
orange  marmalade  served  with  hot,  but¬ 
tered  toast  is  most  appetizing. 

At  afternoon  tea  the  wee,  sparkling 
molds  with  equally  wee  hot  biscuits  or 
toasted  muffins  are  a  true  delight,  and 
on  a  child’s  plate  or  for  a  tea  party  for 
the  little  folks,  they  also  prove  popular. 
A  hospital  patient  is  often  tempted  by 
one  small  portion  of  each  of  several  va¬ 
rieties  when  he  might  grow  weary  of  a 
repetition  of  the  same  kind,  and  the 
nurses  are  not  bothered  with  the  care  of 
a  partially  used  glass  of  jam  or  jelly. 
These  small  glasses  are  worth  muck 
more  to  me  than  the  time  and  small  cost 
it  takes  to  fill  them. 

I  fill  paraffin  lined  paper  cups  with 
jelly  and  top  with  paraffin  for  food  sales. 
In  this  way  I  do  not  lose  my  jelly  glasses. 
In  my  odd-shaped  glasses,  I  pour  my 
best  strawberry  jams  and  jellies  along 
with  other  kinds  for  my  Christmas  gifts. 

Apple  Mint  Jelly. — Cut  apples  in  quar¬ 
ters,  remove  imperfections.  Barely  cover 
with  boiling  water,  put  a  cover  on  and 
let  cook  undisturbed  until  soft  through¬ 
out.  Turn  into  a  bag  and  let  drain.  For 
a  quart  of  this  apple  juice  set  three  cups 
of  sugar  in  shallow  dish  in  oven  to  heat. 
Set  juice  over  fire  with  crushed  leaves 
from  fresh  mint ;  cook  20  minutes. 

Peach  Honey. — Eight  cups  peaches  cut 
fine  through  foodchopper,  eight  cups 
sugar.  Mix  thoroughly,  put  into  kettle 
and  bring  to  boil.  Boil  rapidly  for  15 
minutes  stirring  when  necessary.  Pour 
into  jars,  covering  with  paraffin.  o.  c. 


Peach  Sweet  Pickles 

Make  a  syrup  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pint  vinegar,  two  pints  sugar,  two 
ounces  cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspices, 
ginger  if  liked.  Prepare  three  pounds  of 
ripe  peaches,  but  not  soft,  clings  are  best 
if  obtainable ;  when  syrup  has  boiled  add 
the  peaches,  let  heat  but  not  boil,  place 
in  a  stone  jar,  let  syrup  boil  pour  over 
the  peaches,  then  for  three  mornings, 
pour  off  the  syrup,  (the  spices  will  be  on 
top  of  fruit)  place  them  back  in  syrup 
let  boil  and  pour  over  the  fruit  the  fourth 
morning,  when  syrup  has  boiled  add  the 
peaches,  let  boil  a  few  minutes  or  until 
peaches  are  tender  but  not  mashed,  place 
fruit  in  jars,  boil  syrup  until  thick,  pour 
over  peaches,  seal  or  cover  top  with  melt¬ 
ed  paraffin. 

Pears  or  sweet  apples  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  peaches.  d.  r.  p. 


Peach  Whip  or  Mousse 

This  recipe  comes  from  a  little  moun¬ 
tain  hospital  where  peaches,  honey  and 
cream  are  indigenous,  and  where  the  food 
is  both  good  and  good  for  you.  Peel  and 
slice  enough  very  ripe  peaches  to  make 
one  pint  after  pressing  them  through  a 
sieve.  Add  half  a  cup  of  light-colored 
honey,  then  beat  in  one  quart  of  whipped 
cream.  This  may  be  made  soon  after 
breakfast  and  put  on  ice  until  serving 
time  or,  for  a  mousse,  packed  in  ice  and 
salt  for  four  hours.  A  few  drops  of  bit¬ 
ter  almond  will  heighten  the  flavor. 

R.  F.  D. 


Modern  Science  Institute,  Toledo. 

Sour  cream  spice  cake,  simple  to  make  and  popular  with  the  family. 
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Colorful  Needlework 


Knitwear  an  All-Season  Washing  Problem  glycerine — about  a  teaspoon  to  each  pint 

of  water. 


AND  WITH  CERTO 
YOU  CAN  MAKE  A 
WHOLE  BATCH  OF 
JAM  OR  JELLY  IN 
JUST  15  MINUTES 
AFTER  THE  FRUIT 
mm,  IS  PREPARED  A 


knitted  garment,  spread  it  out  flat  and 
take  the  exact  measurements.  There  are 
various  ways  of  doing  this.  Measure 
with  a  ruler  or  tapemeasure,  writing 
down  the  measurements  for  future  ref¬ 
erence  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
the  process  every  time,  or  outlining  the 
garment  on  a  bath  towel  or  sheet.  Or 
you  might  draw  the  outline  on  a  heavy 
piece  of  paper  or  cardboard  and  cut  it 
out  so  you  have  an  exact  replica  of  the 
garment. 

The  general  directions  for  washing 
woolens  begin  with  water  temperature. 
Wool  fibers,  when  put  in  hot  water,  be¬ 
come  softened  and  plastic.  Remember 
to  have  your  sudsy  water  and  your  rins¬ 
ing  waters  at  an  even  lukewarm  tempera¬ 
ture.  Have  a  plentiful  rich  suds,  renew¬ 
ing  the  suds  by  adding  more  soap  if  they 
die  down  and  become  flat. 

Dip  the  garment  into  the  suds  and 
press  the  suds  through  it.  using  a  gentle 
up-and-down  motion.  Do  not  rub  or 
wring  the  garment,  as  this  is  apt  to  make 
the  wool  fibers  stick  together  and  give  the 
stiff  feeling  ypu  want  to  avoid.  If  there 
are  especially  soiled  spots,  such  as  around 
the  cuffs  or  neckband,  rub  your  finger  on 
the  soap  and  then  very  gently  over  the 
soiled  part. 

After  all  soil  is  removed  from  the  gar¬ 
ment,  rinse  two  or  three  times  to  remove 
every  trace  of  soap.  To  the  last  rinsing 


When  the  garment  is  removed  from  the 
last  rinse,  roll  it  in  a  towel  for  a  few 
moments  to  remove  excess  moisture,  then 
spread  out  to  fit  the  outline  you  made  or 
the  measurements  you  jotted  down.  Or 
if  you  have  a  frame  of  wood  or  card¬ 
board,  pull  it  gently  in  place  over  the 
frame.  Let  the  garment  dry  at  ordinary 
room  temperature,  not  too  near  direct 
heat,  if  you  are  drying  indoors ;  don’t 
dry  out-of-doors  on  a  cold  day.  Ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature  are  bad  for  wool. 

When  the  garment  is  dry,  any  un¬ 
sightly  wrinkles  in  collar  or  pockets  may 
be  pressed  out  on  the  wrong  side  by  run¬ 
ning  a  not  too  hot  iron  over  a  dampened 
cloth.  Angora  or  other  long-haired  yarns 
may  be  brushed  up  with  a  stiff  brush. 

If  the  garment  has  buttons,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  remove  them  before  washing. 
The  metal  base  of  covered  buttons  is  apt 
to  make  rust  marks.  Wood-covered  but¬ 
tons  sometimes  discolor  the  yarn.  Even 
if  the  button  is  safely  wmshable,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  clean  thoroughly  the  part 
of  the  sweater  under  and  around  the  but¬ 
ton.  In  the  long  run,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  save  yourself  time  and  trouble  and 
get  more  satisfactory  results,  if  you  clean 
buttons  separately  by  the  “dry-suds” 
method.  Slide-fasteners,  however,  as  on 
young  children’s  garments,  can  usually 
be  washed  on  the  garment  and  even  run 
through  the  wringer  without  trouble. 


•• 


1789  —  Here’s  charm  inspired  by 

Mexico,  the  Land  of  Color  and  Ro¬ 
mance  —  and  it’s  your  with  a  few 
simple  embroidery  stitches!  This  new¬ 
est  of  needlework  vogues  is  captivating 
for  towels,  runners  and  lunch  cloths. 
Pattern  includes  a  transfer  pattern  of 
10  motifs  ranging  from  4x5  inches  to 
6!4x9%  inches;  illustrations  of 
stitches;  materials  required;  color 
schemes. 


Price  of  these  patterns  10  cents  each. 
Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


How  to  wash  the  family  knitwear  is  an 
all-season  problem  nowadays  for  the 
homemaker.  What  with  the  smart  pull¬ 
overs  and  cardigans  and  knitted  berets, 
not  to  mention  the  lighter  weight  Sum¬ 
mer  sweaters  so  comfortable  for  Dad  and 
the  boys,  washing  knitwear  is  a  constant¬ 
ly  recurring  problem. 

Many  women  make  the  mistake  of 
putting  off  washing  a  sweater  or  knitted 
garment  because  they  are  afraid  the  soap- 
and-water  bath  will  take  out  the 
“wooly”  feel  and  leave  the  garment  feel¬ 
ing  stiff  and  harsh.  Or  perhaps  they  have 
had  sad  experience  with  sweaters  that 
shrunk  or  stretched  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  original  size.  If  a  knitted  gar¬ 
ment  is  properly  handled  in  the  washing, 
it  will  come  out  as  soft  and  fluffy  as 
when  new  and  without  changing  its  size. 
Not  only  is  it  an  easy  process  to  wash 
knitwear  successfully,  but  the  oftener 
you  wash  these  garments,  the  easier  they 
are  to  wash,  it  seems. 

Never  let  the  garment  become  too 
soiled  before  washing.  Dirt  and  perspi¬ 
ration,  spots  and  stains,  actually  take 
their  toll  of  the  strength  of  fabrics,  and 
the  longer  they  are  permitted  to  remain, 
the  harder  they  are  to  remove.  Washing 
badly  soiled  garments  is  not  only  harder 
on  the  garment  but  harder  on  the  house¬ 
wife. 

Before  washing  a  sweater  or  other 


1642  —  The  loveliest  rose  and  bow- 
knot  crochet  that  we  have  seen  in 
many  a  moon,  and  so  you  will  simply 
“fly’’  through  a  luncheon  set!  Pat¬ 
tern  includes  detailed  directions  and 
charts  for  making  an  oval  doily  12x16 
inches  and  round  ones  eight  inches  in 
diameter  when  done  in  string;  illustra¬ 
tions  of*  all  stitches  used;  material 
requirements. 


It’s  Ice  Cream  Time 

Peanut  Brittle  Ice  Cream. — One  cup 
finely  crushed  peanut  brittle,  l1/?  cups 
top  milk,  two  eggs,  one  cup  whipping 
cream  one  teaspoon  vanilla  and  a  pinch 
of  salt. 

Dissolve  the  peanut  brittle  in  the  milk. 
Add  salt  to  egg  whites  and  beat  until 
stiff;  beat  egg  yolks  until  thick  and 
lemon  colored.  Whip  cream  until  thick 
and  add  vanilla.  Freeze.  If  using  re¬ 
frigerator.  use  coldest  control  and  stir 
every  half  hour  until  mixture  holds  its 
shape,  then  freeze  until  set.  Serves  six. 

Fresh  Peach  Ice  Cream.  —  Two  cups 
peach  pulp,  one  cup  powdered  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  gelatine,  one-fourth  cup  cold 
water,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup 
top  milk,  one  cup  thin  or  one  cup  heavy 
cream  and  one-half  teaspoon  almond 
extract. 

Add  sugar  to  peach  pulp;  stir  in  salt, 
sugar  and  gelatine  which  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  cpld  water.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Add  thin  cream  if  freezer  is  used  and  the 
flavoring.  Or  add  flavoring  to  whipped 
cream  for  refrigerator. 

Peppermint  Ice  Cream.  —  One  pint 
heavy  cream,  one  pint  milk,  one-half 
pound  peppermint  stick  candy,  crushed 
and  one-half  teaspoon  mint  extract. 

Dissolve  crushed  candy  in  the  milk  and 
add  flavoring.  Whip  cream  and  add  to 
mixture.  A  few  drops  of  red  vegetable 
coloring  may  be  added  for  a  deeper  shade 
of  pink.  Freeze.  Garnish  with  broken 
peppermint  candy. 

Honey  Scotch  Sauce.  —  One  and  one- 
half  cups  honey,  eight  marshmallows,  cut 
in'  small  pieces,  two  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch,  one-fourth  cup  butter,  one-fourth 
cup  boiling  water,  one  tablespoon  lemon 
juice  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt. 

Melt  butter,  remove  from  heat,  add 
cornstarch  and  stir  until  smooth.  Add 
honey  and  water.  Return  to  heat  and 
simmer  slowly  five  minutes.  Add  lemon 
juice,  salt  and  marshmallows.  Remove 
from  heat  when  marshmallows  melt. 

MRS.  B.  N. 


To  c/eJ^-Akd&us/ 

raspberries 

ARE  CHEAP  NOWIis 


Half  Again  More  Glasses,  Too 
. .  .When  You  Use  Cerlo! 


YES,  half  again  more  glasses— when  you  make  jam 
and  jelly  with  Certo!  For  you  boil  the  fruit  juice  only 
1/2  minute  for  jellies — one  minute  for  jams.  None  of  the 
juice  has  a  chance  to  boil  away,  so  you  average  1 1  glasses 
instead  of  7 !  And  with  Certo  it  takes  you  just  15  minutes, 
after  your  fruit  is  prepared,  to  make,  pour  and  paraffin  a 
whole  batch  of  jam  or  jelly! 

SO  MUCH  BETTER  FLAVOR!  That  short  boil  saves  fruit 
flavor,  too — gives  you  better  tasting  jams  and  jellies!  The 
delicious  natural  flavor  stays  right  in  the  fruit,  instead  of 
boiling  off  in  steam.  And  there  is  no  “boiled-down”  taste! 

NO  FEAR  OF  FAILURE !  Certo  makes  all  fruits  jell  perfectly 
.  .  .  even  strawberries  and  pineapple.  No  more  uncertainty 

about  jam  and  jelly  making!  Copyright,  General  Foods  Corp.,  1938 


FREE  RECIPE  BOOK 

Look  for  the  book  of 
tested  recipes  under  the 
label  of  every  bottle  of 
this  pure  fruit  pectin. 
Certo  is  a  product  of 
General  Foods. 
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Proved  Profit-Making  Ability 


Our  files  are  full  of  stories  of  successes  voluntarily 
sent  in  by  Sunnybrook  customers.  These  letters 
tell  of  Quick  profits  from  broilers,  high  flock 
averages  and  low  mortality  records. 


Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 


95%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  3  Wks. 

Day-Old  CHICKS  —  Started  PULLETS 


Broiler  Chicks  a  Specialty 
Weekly  hatches  the  year  around 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  .  .  .  LEGHORNS  .  .  .  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS  .  .  .  CROSS  BREEDS 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Fall  prices 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager 

BOX  H  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Barge  ling.  White  &  Br.  Beghorns . $5.75-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  S.  C.  Beds .  6.00-100 

N.  H.  Beds  &  White  Wyandottes .  6.75-100 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested)  Mixed  .  5.00-100 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
CLOYD  NIEMOND,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


HOLLYWOOD  &  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

Bay  old  chicks  for  July,  and  August  del.  $6.-100: 
Sexed  Pullet  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  95%  accuracy  guar, 
free  catalog.  Day  Old  Cockerels,  $3.-100  Postpaid. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  34  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


DLVUlHbdlLU  Beg.,  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties:  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings,  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  Bistfree. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Est.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  $6-100:  N.  Harnp..  $6:  W. 
Beghorns  $5.50:  Mix  $5.50.  Safe  del.  Postaid. 

M,  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HUSKY  tbels0t°edd  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires. . .  .$6.50- 1 00 
Heavy  Mix . $5.50-100.  Safe  delivery  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


^  ULSH’S  Quality  Chicks 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  W.  Wyand.,  W. 
Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds,  Bar.  Bocks.  Buff  Orps. 
$6.50-100.  Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  Postaga 
Paid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pullets  515-00  —  100.  Four 
wks.  old,  $30.00—100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowhrook  Poultry  Farm 

3Bf  Richfield,  Pa. 


ALL  CHICKS  now  $6.75 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds.  White  Giants. 

S.  C.  Beghorns . $6.00:  Heavy  Mixed . $5.50 

100%  delivery.  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  Rt.  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 


avt  n|7|  f  M7rf’C  Cheterosis  day-old  sexed 
I  IJ  LiIjEj  1  iy  cliiclis.  4000  guaranteed 
pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Beds,  Bocks. 
Crosses  Sex-Linked  every  week.  Catalog  Free! 

CHETEROSIS  CHICKS,  Box  30,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


PEARL  GUINEA  CHICKENS— July  &  Aug.  I5cts.  ea. 
Eggs  5  cts.  C.  I.  GOULD,  Jr.,  Middleton,  Mass. 


ft  |j  ■  AtfP — N.  H.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Beds,  White 
UlllwIVw  Leghorns,  Cross  Breeds  for  fall  Broilers. 

PULLETS  —White  Leghorns. 

mini/ 1  IU  PC— White  Runners,  200  egg  Strain— 
UU  W  IvLIH  Uv  $7  for  50.Circular  “How  to  Raise.” 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


Box  1 , 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


D_L„  TiikLoito  Narragansetts  or  Bronze,  28o 
Hardy  caby  IlirKCyS  Postpaid.  Orders  filled  quickly 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  -  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Tested  Stock. 

Thousands  weekly.  Discounts  for  early  bookings. 
List  Fkice.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Penn*. 


r  ARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  offers 
Bronze  Quality  Poults  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
^  WEST  SHE  It  U001>  FARMS,  Inc.  -  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


DDAW7C  DflHI  TC  From  Virginia  Certified  breeders. 
IjIyUI'iZX  rUULI>3i5uy  our  poults  for  better  profits. 

ARTZDALE  FARM  -  WOODSTOCK.  VIRGINIA 


VI/TkDrtTTC  5-6  wk.  Old  POULTS  $1.25  each. 
VILUIyUUo  8  Wks.  Old  $1.50.  Blood-tested 
stock,  J.  S.  Holland,  Salem  Farm,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  -  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


Wk.  Pekin  Ducklings  SB.  WSJKff&SSK; 

growth  or  laying  quaiitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  ducklings.  Circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS — Bred  to  lay.  $10.50 
hundred  prepaid.  GEORGE  ZETTS,  Drifting.  Penna. 


nnrin  INf  C  Finest  quality  Bunners,  $7  for  50. 

1/UviiVLli'luu  Harry  Burnham  -  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  Mammoth  Wh.  Pekins,  6  lbs.  at  10  wks. 
Sat.  guar.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  New  York 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Henyard 

Quality  Summer  Eggs 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  measuring 
the  poultryman's  ability  is  his  success  in 
producing  quality  Summer  eggs.  During 
that  season  of  the  year  he  has  not  only 
to  use  his  best  judgment  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  flock  so  as  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  but  also  the  best  methods  to 
insure  his  products  arriving  at  their  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  best  condition. 

Keep  the  roosters  out  of  the  laying 
flock.  It  does  not  take  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  to  start  the  development  of  the 
germ ;  short  exposure  of  an  egg  to  the 
heat  of  an  ordinary  Summer  day  will  do 
it  and  then  the  damage  has  been  done. 
Market  the  roosters  and  thus  cut  down 
on  the  feed  bill. 

Eggs  should  be  gathered  at  least  twice 
a  day  and,  preferably  three  times  during 
warm  weather.  The  body  heat  of  several 
successive  hens  on  the  first  eggs  laid  in 
the  nest  will  do  much  damage  to  the  eggs. 
Plenty  of  nests  should  be  provided  for 
the  layers.  A  wire  basket  is  the  best 
receptacle  for  gathering  the  eggs  as  the 
wire  permits  circulation  of  air  and  quick 
cooling  of  the  eggs ;  an  important  factor 
in  hot  weather  or  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  gathered  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  somewhat  damp 
place,  doing  so  as  to  keep  the  evapora¬ 
tion  to  a  minimum  but  not  too  damp  be¬ 
cause  of  the  danger  of  absorption  of 
odors  and  flavors,  thus  injuring  the  egg. 

Thoroughly  cool  the  eggs  before  they 
are  stored  in  the  clean,  dry  fillers  of  a 
case.  Eggs  should  not  be  packed  imme¬ 
diately  after  gathering  because  even  if 
the  case  is  kept  in  a  cool  place  there  is 
no  circulation  of  air  and  the  eggs  will 
hold  the  body  heat  of  the  hen  for  a  long 
time. 

Eggs  that  are  intended  for  sale  on  a 
premium  market  should  never  be  washed 
or  touched  with  a  damp  material.  A 
freshly-laid  egg  has  a  protective  coating 
that  helps  to  prevent  evaporation.  Water 
or  any  liquid  will  wash  away  the  coat¬ 
ing,  allow  evaporation  of  the  interior  and 
thus  damage  the  egg.  A  better  way  of 
keeping  the  eggs  clean  is  to  see  that  the 
litter  is  dry  at  all  times  and  that  there 
is  plenty  of  it ;  gather  the  eggs  frequent¬ 
ly  ;  keep  the  hens  indoors  during  muddy 
weather  and  if,  after  all  precautions  have 
been  observed  you  still  get  some  dirty 
eggs,  clean  them  with  a  piece  of  dry  steel 
wool  or  a  patented  buffer  that  is  now  on 
the  market.  E.  c. 


Weak  Chicks 

I  have  a  few  baby  chicks  that  are  a 
little  over  three  weeks  old  and  for  the 
past  week  they  seem  very  weak  on  their 
feet.  When  excited  they  nearly  topple 
on  their  heads.  I  lost  six.  I  feed  them 
starting  mash,  pot  cheese  and  skim-milk 
at  all  times.  s.  ic. 

This  leg  weakness  may  arise  from  con¬ 
finement  of  the  chicks  behind  glass  win¬ 
dows  or  lack  of  a  needed  element  in  the 
ration.  If  your  chicks  are  being  kept  in¬ 
doors,  let  them  have  an  outdoor  run  in 
the  sunshine  and  feed  some  tender  green 
stuff  like  chopped  green  clover  or  other 
green  feed  that  they  like.  In  any  event, 
it  will  be  well  to  add  cod-liver  oil  to  their 
feed  in  the  proportion  of  about  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  to  10  pounds  of  ground 
feed.  “Leg  weakness”  in  young  chicks 
confined  indoors  is  most  likely  to  be  due 
to  rickets,  for  which  the  above  treatment 
is  advised.  M.  b.  d. 


NEPPCO  Elects  Officers 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers  Council, 
chosen  for  the  coming  years,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  President,  Grant  Jasper  of  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  II. ;  vice-presidents,  Harold  Rot- 
zel,  West  Medway,  Mass. ;  W.  S.  Mapes, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  and  Warren  C.  New¬ 
ton,  Bridgeville,  Del. ;  secretary,  Leon 
Todd,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. ;  treasurer,  James  C.  Weisel, 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Executive  members  are :  James  E. 
Rice,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  and  F.  R.  Hazard, 
Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

The  directors  elected  include  T.  Earle 
Prouty,  Dennysville,  Me.,  C.  H.  Palmer, 
New  Haven,  Vt.,  Homer  I.  Ilutington, 
Winsted,  Conn.,  Charles  H.  Cane,  Rose- 
mont,  N.  J.,  W.  II.  Densmore,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  H.  K.  Rowley,  West  Yirg  inia,  Her¬ 
bert  D.  Copeland,  Maryland,  Mark  N. 
Witmer,  Dalmatia,  Pa.,  and  Carl  Lan- 
gerfield,  R-hode  Island. 


Egg-Propagated 

Vaccines 

For  some  time  vaccination  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  fowl  pox  and  tracheitis  (bron¬ 
chitis)  diseases  of  poultry  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  practiced. 

Naturally  great  care  was  necessary  in 
the  production  of  these  vaccines.  They 
were  obtained  only  from  birds  which  had 
been  grown  from  the  incubator  on  prem¬ 
ises  free  from  adult  birds  to  avoid  any 
possible  contamination.  Before  the  manu¬ 
factured  product  was  distributed  it  was 
subjected  to  many  tests  for  contamina¬ 
tion  with  other  disease-producing  agents. 
However,  there  were  certain  hazards. 
Even  though  all  dangerous  diseases  were 
eliminated  there  was  inevitable  contami¬ 
nation  with  the  usual  flora  of  the  res¬ 
piratory  tract. 

A  new  method  of  virus  production  has 
now  been  devised,  and  the  first  permit  for 
the  propagation  of  tracheitis  vaccine  and 
fowl  pox  vaccine  from  chick  embryos  was 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  the  Vineland  Poultry  Labora¬ 
tories.  Director  Arthur  D.  Goldhaft 
gives  the  following  particulars : 

“The  new  method  offers  a  sterile  me¬ 
dium  enabling  the  producer  to  protect 
the  virus  from  possible  contamination 
with  foreign  bacteria.  Therefore,  the 
possibility  of  introducing  other  contag¬ 
ious  diseases  along  with  the  tracheitis 
and  fowl-pox  viris  is  completely  elimi¬ 
nated.  Our  virus  will  be  produced  in  the 
germ-free  membranes  of  the  developing 
chick.  Eggs  from  a  flock  free  from  com¬ 
municable  diseases,  as  demonstrated  by 
accepted  tests,  are  incubated  until  they 
contain  embryos.  These  baeteria-free 
eggs  are  then  inoculated  with  a  germ-free 
virus  which  grows  in  the  foetal  mem¬ 
branes.  At  the  right  time,  this  virus  is 
harvested  with  sterile  instruments  and 
preserved  against  possibility  of  contami¬ 
nation  or  loss  of  potency. 

“This  perfected  vaccine  reaches  the 
poultryman  as  a  safe  and  dependable  im¬ 
munizing  agent  against  laryngotracheitis 
and  fowl  pox.  To  sum  up,  the  new  egg- 
propagated  vaccines  possess  these  out¬ 
standing  advantages:  (1)  No  contamina¬ 
tion  by  other  bacteria;  (2)  no  possibility 
of  septicemic  contamination;  (3)  elimi¬ 
nation  of  all  transmissible  diseases;  (4) 
severity  of  reaction  or  shock  greatly  les¬ 
sened ;  (5)  scientific  certainty  instead 

of  guesswork.” 


Duck  Raising  Is  Profitable  in  Suffolk  County,  N,  Y. 
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New  Jersey  Egg  Campaign 

The  idea  of  selling  cartoned  eggs  di¬ 
rect  to  retailers  from  the  auctions  was 
conceived  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association  in  the  Fall  of  1937. 

Charles  II.  Cane  of  Rosemont,  N.  J., 
then  president  of  the  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  appointed  a  committee  of  poul- 
trymen,  headed  by  Herman  Demme  of 
Sewell,  N.  .T.,  to  be  known  as  the  New 
Jersey  Egg  Marketing  Committee. 

The  following  plan  was  formulated  by 
this  Committee:  Eggs  were  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  usual  manner  at  each  auc¬ 
tion,  carefully  candled  under  the  super- 
vismn  of  a  State  Egg  Inspector,  placed  in 
a  special  carton,  sealed  with  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  seal  and  delivered 
direct  to  the  retailer.  The  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  candling,  cartage,  etc.,  was  to 
be  added  to  the  average  price  which  the 
eggs  cost.  To  this  was  also  added  a  fair 
profit  per  dozen  for  the  retailer.  Thus 
a  retail  price  was  determined,  a  price 
which  each  retailer  co-operating  in  the 
movement  agreed  to  maintain.  The  pen- 
aity  tor  price  cutting  was  the  permanent 
withdrawal  of  the  franchise  to  sell  eggs. 
Approximately  -$2,000  were  received  from 
New  Jersey  producers  and  co-operative 
associations  to  finance  the  start  of  the 
test  campaign. 

A  carton  made  up  in  the  State  colors, 
huff  and  blue,  with  the  words  “New  Jer¬ 
sey  Fresh  State  Certified  Eggs”  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  best  suited  for  the  program. 
An  added  feature  of  the  carton  selected 
was  the  fact  that  it  could  be  broken  in 
half  without  breaking  the  seal,  thus  en¬ 
abling  the  retailer  to  sell  in  one-half  doz¬ 
en  lots. 

With  this  attractively  designed  box 
containmg  eggs  of  the  finest  quality  and 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  newspaper 
advertising,  window  streamers,  counter 
displays  and  enfranchised  dealer  signs 
this  new  venture  got  under  way  in  the 

a0W.noof  MontcIair’  N-  J->  oil  February 
4,  1J3S.  The  Flemington  Auction  Mar¬ 
ket  Co-operative  Association,  Inc., 
agreed  to  co-operate  in  packing  and  de¬ 
livering  the  eggs  for  a  test  period  of  13 
weeks.  On  February  11  the  towns  of 
Summit,  TV  est  field  and  Plainfield  were 
added  to  complete  the  group  selected  for 
the  test  campaign. 

These  eggs  were  received  very  well  by 
housewives  in  the  territory  served  and 
so  successful  was  the  experiment  that  on 
April  28  nine  more  towns  in  the  same 
section  of  the  State  were  added  to  the 
list  and  plans  were  started  to  perfect  a 
permanent  organization.  State  Certified 
Eggs  are  now  being  distributed  in  all  the 
towns  on  the  Jersey  coast.  Eggs  for  the 
northern  area  will  be  packed  by  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Egg  Producers  Co-operative  of 
Toms  River  and  those  for*  the  southern 
shore  towns  will  be  packed  by  the  Vine- 
land  and  South  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg 
Auction  and  Poultry  Association,  Inc. 
The  area  served  by  the  Flemington  Auc¬ 
tion  will  also  be  extended  to  include  the 
city  of  Newark. 

During  the  first  four  months,  68,575 
dozen  State  Certified  Eggs  have  been 
sold  in  the  small  territory  in  which  work 
has  been  concentrated.  The  test  cam¬ 
paign  was  carried  on  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  prices  of  eggs  were  being  cut 
and  slashed  in  these  towns,  a  season 
when  all  grades  of  eggs  were  plentiful 
and  when  employment  was  not  increas¬ 
ing.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  enter 
certified  eggs  in  a  price  war  on  other 
grades.  Certified  eggs  are  always  higher 
in  price.  The  housewife  is  willing  to 
pay  this  premium,  knowing  that  she  is 
securing  a  better  product,  guaranteed  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  competent  representative 
is  in  the  field  contacting  retailers.  Eggs 
are  delivered  twice  weekly,  the  retail 
price  being  set  every  Thursday  morning. 

Added  profits  are  not  yet  noticeable  to 
the  egg  producers ;  they  are  certain  to 
come  faster  as  the  distribution  increases. 
New  Jersey  producers  have  blazed  the 
trail  in  the  direct  marketing  of  eggs.  The 
eyes  of  poultrymen  throughout  the 
United  States  are  watching  developments 
and  if  progress  to  date  is  any  indication, 
a  brighter  future  is  ahead  for  the  poul¬ 
try-raiser  in  New  Jersey.  c.  H.  stains. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 


Hens  Weak  in  Legs 

My  hens  are  losing  the  use  of  their 
legs.  I  examined  a  liver  and  it  is  light 
brown  in  color,  very  soft  and  large.  J.  V. 

Rhode  Island. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  forms  of  paralysis  affects  these  sick 
birds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely 
which  one.  The  liver  is  an  organ  that 
suffers  in  common  with  other  parts  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  in  sickness  and 
“liver  trouble”  can  hardly  be  called  a 
disease  though  it  is  evident  enough  that 
tbe  liver  may  be  affected.  M.  b.  d. 
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Holding  Back  the  Pullets 


What  the  egg  crop  will  be  next  Winter 
will  depend  largely  on  the  feed  and  care 
that  the  pullets  receive  throughout  the 
Summer  and  early  Fall.  rlwo  mistakes 
are  frequently  made  in  the  feed  :  One  is 
the  forcing  of  the  pullets,  or  rather  too 
rapid  development  of  the  egg-laying  func¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  is  the  starving  of  the 
pullets  that  results  in  stunted  growth. 

The  willing  horse  sometimes  kills  him¬ 
self  by  his  eagerness  to  go  ahead.  The 
willing  pullet  will  lay  eggs  before  she 
has  reached  the  proper  stage  of  bodily 
development,  just  because  the  poultry- 
man  has  given  her  feeds  that  have 
forced  a  rapid  development  of  the  egg- 
laying  organs.  In  the  Summer  or  early 
Fall  a  poultryman  frequently  reports  pul¬ 
lets  laying  before  they  are  four  months 
of  age  and  he  pats  himself  on  the  back 
because  he  has  good  laying  pullets  and 
the  proper  system  of  feeding.  The  fact 
is  that  the  earliest  laying  pullets  m  the 
flock  have  the  best  laying  capacity,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  a  pullet  may  lay  so 
early  that  her  annual  record  will  be  low¬ 
er  than  it  would  be  under  proper  feed¬ 
ing.  It  will  not  show  her  real  capacity. 

It  is  better  not  to  get  the  pullets  lay¬ 
ing  at  four  or  live  months  of  age,  but 
rather  at  six  or  seven.  They  will  not 
begin  all  at  the  same  time.  1  he  best 
layers  will  begin  first  and  the  poores 
layers  last,  and  there  may  be  an  interval 
of  two  or  three  months  between  the  date 
when  the  first  pullet  laid  and  the  date 
of  the  last.  But  if  they  average  to  lay 
at  six  or  seven  months  of  age,  for  ^eg- 
horns  or  small  breeds,  and  a  month  long¬ 
er  for  heavy  breeds,  they  are  doing  pretty 

well. 

There  is  another  question  involved  be¬ 
sides  that  of  age  of  laying  maturity,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  the  most  profitable 
time  for  the  pullets  to  begin  to  lay.  It 
the  pullets  do  not  begin  to  lay  till  eaily 
Winter  they  have  missed  the  most  profit¬ 
able  season.  If  they  are  hatched  late 
ifley  will  not  lay  in  the  Fall  when  eggs 
are  highest.  Or  if  they  do  not  get  the 
ri-ht  care  they  will  not  lay  early  enough 
S>uSh  ,ho,  may  be  ear,,  bate  ,e<b 

On  the  other  hand,  if  early  hatched  they 
may  lay  so  early  that  when  the  cold 
weather  comes  and  eggs  are  at  their  hiBh- 
est  they  will  take  a  rest  and  molt  and 
not  begin  to  lay  till  the  price  of  eggs 

haifdthePpuilets  are  hatched  in  February 
and  early  March  they  will  lay  m  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  and  in  November 
and  December  they  may  go  on 
moU — unless  they  have  been  held  back 
bv  proper  feeding.  This  holding  backus 
a'  question  of  feed,  assuming  that  _  the 
housing  and  other  conditions  are  right. 
Certain  feeds  hasten  egg-laying  develop¬ 
ment  ;  others  retard  it  without  retarding 
bodily  development.  When  the  comb  de¬ 
velops  early  or  shows  large  or  red  at  an 
early  age,  it  is,  in  part,  a  sign  of  good 
laying  capacity,  and  in  part  a  sign  of 
heavy  feeding  of  feeds  rich  m  protein, 
especially  animal  protein.  Heavy  feed 
ing  of  meat  scrap,  fishmeal  and  milk 
products  will  make  the  pullets  lay  a 
month  or  two  before  they  should.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  back  the  laying 
propensity  it  is  a  question  of  cutting  out 
more  or  less  of  the  animal  feeds  and 
other  respects  feeding  a  less  concentiated 
ration.  This  means  therefore  a  ration 
low  in  protein  and  higher  in  fiber  con¬ 
tent — in  other  words,  a  bulky  ration  of 
wide  nutritive  ratio.  The  danger  is  that 
the  holding  back  or  retarding  may  de¬ 
velop  into  a  starving  process. 

The  method  of  developing  the  pullets 
which  has  been  followed  by  many  large 
commercial  concerns  who  have  won  sev¬ 
eral  egg-laying  contests  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  be  of  interest.  One  I  have  in 
mind  has  been  unusually  successful  in 


rearing  them.  This  concern’s  practice  is 
to  hatch  the  chicks  early,  between  March 
1  and  20,  and  then  feed  them  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  be  giving  a  50-percent 
production  by  November  1,  and  gradually 
increase  until  the  last  of  February,  when 
they  should  lay  78  to  80  percent. 

The  pullets  are  put  out  on  range  at 
seven  to  eight  weeks  of  age.  They  are 
not  confined  within  fences,  and  they  are 
kept  in  flocks  of  1,000  or  more.  Their 
feed  consists  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  mill 
run — a  mixture  of  bran  and  middlings — 
buttermilk  and  screenings.  Before  going 
on  range  the  chicks  had  a  dry  mash  of 
one-third  each  of  mill  run,  ground  corn 
or  cornmeal  and  oat  groats.  After  going 
on  range  the  corn  and  oat  groats  are 
gradually  cut  down  until  the  mash  is 
just  the  mill  run  at  three  months.  The 
grain  ration  is  then  one-third  each  of 
wheat,  cracked  corn  and  oats.  Up  to  the 
time  the  pullets  go  on  range,  buttermilk 
is  the  sole  drink.  After  going  on  range 
they  have  buttermilk  all  the  time,  but 
they  have  access  to  running  water.  For 
green  feed  they  have  vetch  and  oats  in 
the  Spring,  all  they  will  eat,  besides 
other  green  stuff  on  the  range.  Later  in 
the  Summer  kale  is  fed.  Fairly  full 
feeding  is  practiced  up  until  four  months 
of  age. 

They  get  about  all  they  will  eat  up  to 
that  time.  Later,  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber,  if  they  are  beginning  to  develop 
comb  for  laying,  more  strenuous  methods 
are  used  to  hold  them  back.  The  milk 
is  cut  out  for  two  days  at  a  time  if  the 
weather  is  not  cold.  The  oats  are  in¬ 
creased  until  they  get  one-half  instead  of 
one-third  part,  and  sometimes  a  light 
white  oat  instead  of  the  heavy  gray  oat 
is  used,  so  that  the  feed  is  more  bulky 
or  less  concentrated.  In  place  of  corn 
and  wheat,  screenings  are  given.  Then 
sometimes  cull  apples  and  pears  are  fed, 
which  seem  to  have  a  retarding  effect. 
They  are  not  fed  all  they  want  of  any¬ 
thing  after  four  months  of  age.  Being 
hungry,  they  range  more.  When  they 
are  ready  to  be  brought  into  laying,  about 
September  20,  they  are  started  feeding 
on  a  laying  ration.  Most  of  them  are 
laying  when  about  seven  and  a  half 
months  of  age.  If  any  pullets  are  found 
starting  to  lay  too  early  they  are  penned 
up  practically  ■without  feed  for  two  days, 
and  that  stops  them.  However,  if  prop¬ 
erly  fed  this  will  not  be  necessary.  The 
caretakers  are  very  careful  to  see  that 
the  chicks,  no  matter  at  what  stage  of 
growth,  have  plenty  of  grit,  preferably 
limestone  grit.  These  birds  are  White 
Leghorns.  For  larger  breeds  there  will 
be  less  necessity  for  the  retarding  pro¬ 
cess,  but  a  too  liberal  use  of  animal  feeds 
should  be  avoided. 

Sometimes  pullets  refuse  to  roost  when 
they  go  in  the  laying  house  in  the  Fall. 
This  can  be  prevented  if  chicks  are 
taught  to  roost  in  the  early  days  of 
brooding.  The  use  of  slanting  roosts  all 
around  the  walls  of  the  brooder  house 
will  soon  teach  the  chicks  to  roost.  These 
roosts,  hinged  about  a  foot  above  the 
floor,  can  be  raised  and  lowered.  After 
the  chicks  are  three  weeks  old,  the  roosts 
are  lowered  just  before  dark.  x\s  the 
chicks  back  away  from  the  heat  of  the 
stove,  they  go  up  on  the  roosts  instead 
of  into  the  corners.  When  the  roosts 
are  lowered,  the  tips  are  about  18  inches 
from  the  walls  and  there  are  three  roosts 
in  this  space.  They  are  made  of  lxl- 
inch  material  and  the  underside  of  these 
sticks  is  covered  with  wire  netting  so 
the  chicks  cannot  get  under  them.  The 
wire  prevents  the  chicks  from  getting 
into  the  droppings  and  makes  it  easy  for 
the  chicks  to  get  up  on  the  roosts.  It 
does  not  take  long  for  the  babies  to  learn, 
and  saves  much  trouble  and  inconveni- 
cncG  later.  miis.  E.  11.  gorton. 


Pugnacious  Cockerels 

In  your  issue  of  June  18  J.  J.  F. 
wanted  to  know  how  to  pacify  pugnacious 
cockerels.  We  had  a  yard  full  of  the 
worst  fighters  I  ever  saw.  They  were  a 
large  strain  of  White  Leghorns.  I  drove 
out  into  the  country  and  at  a  farmhouse 
purchased  a  two-year-old  large  mongrel 
rooster,  dark  brown  and  black  in  color. 
The  cockerels  had  never  seen  any  poul¬ 
try  but  white,  and  when  I  put  him  in 
the  yard  they  were  scared  and  scattered 
in  all  directions.  Before  night  they  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  him,  and  soon  those 
cockerels  were  chasing  him  all  around 
the  yard.  They  finally  drove  him  into 
a  tree  where  he  stayed  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  the  cockerels  went  on  fight¬ 
ing  each  other  worse  than  ever.  I  had 
bought  him  with  the  privilege  of  return¬ 


ing,  if  he  was  useless,  so  carried  him 
back. 

At  another  farm  I  found  a  big  white 
three-year-old  rooster  with  long  spurs  and 
bought  him.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
yard  15  minutes  before  two  or  three 
cockerels  had  tackled  him  and  got 
whipped.  Then  the  biggest  and  worst 
fighter  of  the  lot  tackled  him.  The  old 
fellow  was  tired  from  the  other  battles, 
and  the  young  rooster  knocked  him  over 
time  after  time,  although  he  weighed  at 
least  a  pound  less,  but  the  old  fellow  was 
game  and  finally  won.  Before  night  he 
had  those  youngsters  all  whipped  into 
submission.  After  that,  if  there  was  any 
fighting  in  that  yard,  he  did  it.  When¬ 
ever  two  cockerels  bristled  up  at  each 
other,  he  butted  in,  and  the  fight  was 
over.  AVe  never  had  any  more  trouble 
with  fighting  cockerels  that  season.  Try 
an  old  rooster  among  them,  but  be  sure 
to  get  a  fighter.  n.  L.  c. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED 


DCMMCVI  \#  AK1IA  Every  egg  hatched  m  oue  plant  from  a  breeder  that 

rblNirNID  I  LV  MIlIM  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 

_  Agriculture  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

STATE  SUPERVISED  tory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ™  ®tata  Aibora 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  “Big  Type,”  “Bred  fo  pound  out  Eggs” . $  8.00—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  WHITE  LEGHORNS — No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  9.00 — 100 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  WHITE  ROCKSi  “True  to  Type” .  8.50—100 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  REDS  “None  Better” .  8.50 — IOO 

SPECIAL  MATING  NEW  H A M PSH  I  R ES— No  B.  W.  D.  Reactors .  10.00—100 

HEAVY  ASSORTED  “No  Leghorns” .  6.75—100 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  Accurate” .  11.75—100 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS—  Direct  from  Gove  &  Cobb .  9.50 — 100 

R0CK-HAMP  BROILER  CROSS  —  All  Barred  Color .  9.00— 1()0 

Sexed  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  95%  Accurate .  16.00 — IOO 

Special  Mating  W.  Leg.  Pullets,  95%  Accurate .  18.00 — IOO 

Send  Ic  a  chick,  balance  C.O.D.  100%  live  arrival  guarantee.  Add'Ac  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc, 

BOX  R  LEWISTOWN,  PA.  “Largest  State  Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.’ 


MAPLE  LAWN  LARGECHICKS 

(\WT  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  &  THURS.— 100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid. 

Large  Type  Eng.  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets,  White  &  Brown . ! 

N.  H.  Bed  Pullets .  9.50 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  White  Wyandotte  Pullets .  8.50 

Brown  &  White  Leghorns .  6.50 

Beds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  W.  Wyand.,  Cross,  Bl.  Minoreas _ 

Anconas,  Buff  Bocks,  Wh.  Minoreas,  N.  H.  Beds .  8.00 

I  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00 

Light  Mixed..., .  5.50 

I  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.00 

1  Heavy  Cockerels .  6.50 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for  Cash  Prices  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  B0XRR,  TM C AELI ST E r  v iLlleR'  pa. 
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8.00 

40.00 
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15.00 
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6.50 
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65.00 

SMITH'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOOD-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  IOO  500  1000  tWiiJUIlL'J 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS  (Parmenter  Strain) .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

HEAVY  MIXED .  5.50  27.50  55.00 

Large  Type  English  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.)  $10-100.  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels.  $3.00-100. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  FBEE. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  BOX  R.  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


N ACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  We  Pay  Postage.  Circular  Free.  IOO  500  1000 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  SEXED  PULLETS . $12.00  $60.00  $120.00 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS..  7.00  35.00  70.00 

WHITE  JERSEY  GIANTS .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Day  Old  W.  Cockerels  $2.50-100:  $12.50-500:  $25-1000.  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  —  BOX  R,  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  June  27,  30:  July  5,  12,  19,  26.  Official  Penna-  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  ea 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAM  PSH  I  R  ES,  WHITE  ROCKS . 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS .  4,30 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  0.  D.  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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OFFICIALLY  STATE  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  &  POULTS 

LOW  PRICES  FOR  JUNE  &  JULY  DELIVERY  —  White  Leghorns  IOO-$7.  500-$32.50,  IOOO-$62. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  I00-$7.50,  500-$35,  IOOO-$65.  Hampshire  Reds  (Christie  Strain) 

100-58  ,  500- $37. 50,  I000-$70.  Turkey  Poults  at  New  Low  Prices.  Can  ship  on,  short  notice. 
C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Order  your  Broiler  Clucks  now.  Hatches  weekly,  year  around.  20,000 
chicks  each  week  and  thousands  of  poults  (Bronze). 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  I,  BOX  60,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


I  CAN’T  GET  ALL  MY  EGGS  IN 

ONE  BASKET  SINCE  I  MIX 

^ttttttiTD  tobacco  flakes 

IN  MY  MASHES  


Let  “FAUNILIN”  TOBACCO  FLAKES 
fight  your  battles  against  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  LICE.  Write  for 
sample,  directions  or  send  $2.00  for 
100-lb.  sack;  trial  size  25c:  to  Dept.  R. 

Henry  A.  Fischel,lnc.g3„",dS:.".‘psi 


^y-’ELLERVlLLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  care¬ 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
fjj  from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
kfw  isfaetion  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
/  ,j  A  ship  COD  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

_ Jk.  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.00  $29.50  $58 

White  &  Barred  P.  Bocks .  6.25  30.50  60 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  6.50  31.50  61 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  29.50  58 

Large  Type  Sexed  Less  (90%  guar. ) . . .  1 2.00  60.00  120 
Leg  Cockerels  $3-100.  29  Years  Hatching  Experience. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Big  Chicks  10,000  Weekly 

Bloodtested  —  Selected  ©  Ca 

White.  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma,  j®  M  m 
Sussex.  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Bed.  *  J 
Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  »  p,n  inn 
Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Bock,  rcn  luu 

Dark  Cornish,  18c  ea.  Mixed — (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 

Special  Rock-Red  Broiler  Cross . $7.95-100. 

Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  O.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 

Order  from  advertisement  for  Prompt  delivery. 

S.  W.  KUNE,  Box  7.  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


PULLETS -PULLETS 

3,000  Large  Hanson  English  Strain  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Pullets.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


& 


^  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Sex  100 


500  1000 


6.00 

30.00 

60 

3.00 

15.00 

30 

6.50 

32.50 

65 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

T  arge  Type  English  Leghorns .  6.00 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  R.  I.  Beds. . . 

N.  II.  Reds  &  Bed-Rock  Cross . 

White  &  Black  Minoreas . 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood- tested.  100% 
live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or  COD.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
Free  Catalog  telling  of  our  28  ys.  Breeding  Experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49.  McAlisterville,  Pa 

CHIX  now  $6.00  55S 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  New  Hampsliire  Reds,  Barred 
&  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds  and  Wh.  Wyandottes. 
Heavy  Mixed  $5.50  a  100.  Prepaid.  100%  delivery. 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Bpx  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


CIEBS 

J  FINE 

CHICKS 


BIG 


SUMMER. 

DISCOUNT 


Wonderful  Bargains,  Sexed  or 
Non-Sexed  Chicks  from  best 
Purebred  Bloodtested  Flocks. 
Super-Culled  and  Hogan-Tested. 
All  Leading  Breeds.  Pullets  make 
record  layers;  Cockerels  Big 
Profitable  Broilers.  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Big  Bargain  Price  List!  Prompt  Delivery. 
SI EB’S  HATCHERY,  Box,  132.  LINCOLN,  ILL. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (90%  guar,  j . .  1 1 .00  55.00  110 
Br.  &  W.  Rks.,  R.l.Reds,  Rd.-Rk.  Cross  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70 

H.  Mixed  $5.50-100.  Sexed  Leg.  Cockerels  $3-100. 
100%  live  delivery.  We  pay  postage.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad.  or  write  for  our  circular  giving  the  facts 
of  our  breeders  and  hatching  methods. 

SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  SHIRK.  Prop.,  Box  52,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  CHICKS 

All  BREEDERS  Carefully  CULLED  &  BLOODTESTED 

Full  count  of  live  active  chicks  guaranteed. 
WILL  SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

Barred.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks  or  Anconas . $7.50 

R.  I.  or  N.  H.  Reds  or  Wh.  Wyandottes . $7.50 

White,  Brown  or  Black  Leghorns . $6.50 

Assorted  Chicks  . $5.50 

Less  than  100,  %c  a  chick  more:  500  or  more  %o  a 
chick  less.  Write  for  Catalog. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

ELSASSER’S  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profits — All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for 
El  sasser’s  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

B.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog.  R.  W.  ELSASSER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


Pul  lo rum  Tested. 

Straight  &  Cross  Breeds  $8.00 
and  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  15c; 
Poults  45c.  Started  Chix.  Mamer  elec,  brooder. ' 

Beck’s U.S.  Approved  Htchry,  Dept.  R.  Mt.Airy,  Md. 


HELLO  FOLKS 


It  pays  to  Buy  Quality 
Chicks.  Wh.  &  Brd.  Rox 
$7.  New  Hamps.  $7.50. 
Wh.  Giants  $8.  Wh.  &  Brown  Legs.  $6.50.  H.  Mix  $6. 
Send  no  money.  Pay  Postman.  Circular  Free.  KOCH’S 
FARM  HATCHERY.  Box  2.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

n £\C*  QUALITY  Wh.  Leghorns  Browns,  Anconas, 
rfll^  Barred  Rocks.  6-16  wks.  Pullets.  Ready  for 
shipment.  C.  O.  D.  Low  prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  3R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

PHI  II  CTQ  large  type  English  Leghorns  March  &  April 
luLLL  1 J  patched  12  weeks  80c.  4  months  $1.00. 
FISHER  BROS.  -  ATLANTIC,  PENNA. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets.  Ckls.  March  &  Later. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON.  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 
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The  RORAL  NEW-YORKER 
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'  I  'HIS  double-action  grit  begins  saving 
A  money  for  you  the  minute  you  start 
to  use  it.  It  grinds  the  feed  and  furnishes 
lime  for  bones  and  eggshells — does  the 
work  of  both  shells  and  grit.  Two  jobs  for 
the  price  of  one. 

Be  Scotch!  Get  Calcite  Crystals  from 
your  dealer  and  save  money.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you,  send  his  name  and  10  cents 
in  stamps  for  a  5-pound  trial  package  to 
Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America, 
Dept,  634,  Newton,  N.  J. 


nALCITE 

Li rystals 


THE  2-IN-1  POULTRY  GRIT 


Profits 
Come  to  Those 
Who  Put  Quality  First 

Why  not  assure  your  profits  with  chicks  of  the  same 
breeding  as  the  chicks  we  supplied  for  the  7th  con¬ 
secutive  year  to  nine  Massachusetts  State  Institu¬ 
tions?  Flocks  at  these  Institutions,  all  our  stock, 
averaged  205.84  eggs  per  bird  for  year  ending 
August  31,  1937. 

rUIPI/C  Straight  It.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  I 
m  V,  In. 3  BARRED  Cross— R.O.P.  sired:  TJ.S. 
Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D.1 


HUBBARD'S  pbrr°eT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


A 


D  irect  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  source.  Chicks  that 
have  the  vitality  to 
live  well  and  grow 
rapidly  during  hot 
weather.  Strong,  fast 
growing  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

ROCK  CROSSES  for  broilers. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  1207,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


TJ  W  f  W-£ •  - }  ilil-  j 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandotles 
New  Hampshi  res-Hallcross  (CrossWl)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
hy  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  :  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  ] 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
:t-_  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

within  the  preceding  calendar  year,  .-ji 

lAVELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS^ 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch’’  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hali  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WHITI4tOCK 


I 

I 


10. 


PER 

100 

*6. 


BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR  per 

MATCHING...:**-  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

I  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeder*.  100% 
State  Tested  (B.W.D.  free).  Tube  Agglutination. 
My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons. 

Send  for  a  free  circular. 

■  r  T  1  J  THI  /  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
Pl*KM  Uil  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  V 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


TOLMAN 


FOR  SUMMER  PROFITS 

Chris-Cross  Broiler  Chicks 

It  takes  SPIZZERINKTUM  to 
withstand  summer  heat.  Our  New 
Hampshires  and  Chris-Cross  hybrids  have 
it  abundantly.  Just  what  you  want  for 
fast,  uniform  growth,  complete  feather¬ 
ing  and  plumpness  at  an  early  age.  From 
Pullorum  Passed  Breeders,  no  reactors. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  today. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60.  KINGSTON.  N. 


H. 


LARGE  TYPE 

ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

4  WEEKS  OLD  25c  -  10  WEEKS  OLD  65c 

N.  H.  Red  and  White  Wyandotte  Pullets.  10  Weeks 
Old  75c.  Shipped  promptly  by  express  collect. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  -  THERESA.  N.  Y. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  am’  sending  you  a  card  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  mail.  A  friend  of  mine 
filled  out  one  of  these,  and  a  man  who 
said  he  was  from  a  branch  office  came  to 
see  him.  He  offered  him  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  for  which  he  is  to  pay  $5 
down  and  $15  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
this  course,  he  is  to  go  to  the  factory  to 
finish  his  training,  for  which  he  will  be 
paid  $35  a  week.  As  he  becomes  more 
skilled  the  wages  will  be  increased.  The 
maximum  is  $65  a  week.  The  purpose 
of  the  training  is  to  prepare  young  men 
for  work  in  the  factory  for  this  company. 
Will  you  tell  me  if  this  is  a  reliable 
company  and  if  the  promise  of  a  job  can 
be  relied  on  ?  MRS.  R.  L.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  signed  up  for  a  course  in  Diesel  En¬ 
gineering.  I  paid  $25  down  and  made 
another  payment  of  $10.  After  complet¬ 
ing  10  lessons  I  fully  realized  that  I 
could  not  hope  to  ever  get  anywhere  by 
such  a  method  of  training.  I  sent  all 
the  lessons  and  material  back  to  them 
and  asked  for  a  refund  of  my  $35.  As 
yet  I  have  not  heard  anything.  They 
liromise  two  years’  assistance  in  getting 
work  after  completion  of  the  course.  Also 
their  representative  told  me  salaries  were 
$40  per  week  or  better.  Can  I  get  my 
money  back  or  not?  F.  D.  T. 

New  York. 

These  two  letters  are  typical  of  the 
hundreds  we  receive  each  week  in  regard 
to  correspondence  courses  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  reference  to  Diesel  engine  train¬ 
ing.  We  have  inquired  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  Diesel  engines  and  they 
tell  us  that  there  are  not  enough  engines 
in  operation  to  employ  the  men  who  are 
promised  employment  by  these  various 
schools.  We  also  have  a  report  that  one 
Diesel  school  was  able  after  two  years  of 
operation  to  name  only  two  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  received  employment. 
Other  authorities  say  that  an  average 
garage  mechanic  could  be  taught  in  a 
day  or  two  all  the  information  he  would 
need  to  properly  service  a  Diesel  engine. 
Experienced  mechanics  are  used  and  lit¬ 
tle  attention  is  paid  to  those  who  have 
had  previous  Diesel  experience  when 
hiring  workers.  In  one  plant  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  all  the  jobs  available  in  a 
new  Diesel  factory  were  filled  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  plant  opened.  These  are  state¬ 
ments  by  an  outstanding  authority  and 
discounts  the  alluring  promises  made  by 
the  many  Diesel  schools  advertising  their 
courses  by  correspondence  and  resident 
courses.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  done  commendable  work  in  checking 
the  extravagant  and  misleading  state¬ 
ments  hy  many  of  these  schools.  A  stu¬ 
dent  may  get  some  information  and  train¬ 
ing  through  these  courses  but  the  demand 
for  workers  is  not  as  great  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  supply  and  there  is  no  immediate 
need  for  the  thousands  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  schools  agree  they  can  place 
if  this  particular  course  is  taken.  Get 
you  information  from  local  sources  and 
read  up  on  it  in  books  before  signing  con¬ 
tracts  to  which  you  will  be  held  irrevo¬ 
cably  once  your  name  is  on  the  dotted 
line.  Think  before  you  sign. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  you 
for  your  promptness  in  settling  my  claim 
against  the  dairy  at  Jamaica.  I  received 
a  check  for  $9.60  from  the  new  owner. 
He  was  responsible  for  payment  rather 
than  the  former  owner.  It  is  a  com¬ 
forting  feeling  to  know  that  we  can  al¬ 
ways  turn  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  these 
matters,  knowing  they  will  do  all  they 
can  for  us.  If  I  am  indebted  to  you  in 
any  way  for  services  rendered  kindly  let 
me  know.  In  the  meanwhile  I  thank 
you  again  for  this  and  past  favors. 

New  York.  F.  r. 

Because  of  the  transfer  of  a  business, 
some  mix-up  occurred,  but  the  shipper 
was  left  uninformed  and  our  timely  in¬ 
tervention  placed  the  responsibility  where 
it  belonged  and  the  remittance  was  sent. 
We  have  no  charge  for  our  work.  We 
are  glad  to  help  bring  about  adjustments 
when  we  can  and  while  at  times  we  are 
not  successful,  the  failure  is  not  caused 
by  indifference  or  neglect.  Some  people 
just  will  not  face  their  responsibilities. 

I  certainly  have  to  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done  for  me  in  regard  to  that 
corporation.  Their  agent  came  and  was 
very  pleasant.  He  took  away  the  goods 
I  could  not  use  and  instead  of  losing  the 
whole  amount  I  paid  for  one  large  piece 
and  got  a  receipt  in  full.  Thanks  to  you 
for  the  way  you  handled  the  matter.  I 
would  not  be  without  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  w.  R.  H. 

We  are  glad  we  were  helpful  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  confidence  of  our  friend. 

Could  you  give  me  information  if  there 
is  a  Volunteer  Firemen’s  Pension  in  the 
State  of  New  York?  w. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  pension  for  volunteer  fire¬ 
men  in  New  York. 


I  remitted  to  the  National  Mfg. 
Agency,  309  Exchange  Building,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Term.,  $2.75  for  one  of  their  small 
adding  machines  with  the  privilege  of 
returning  same  within  five  days  if  not 
satisfied  and  the  purchasing  price  would 
be  refunded.  On  the  receipt  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  machine  I  gave  it  a  complete  tryout 
and  found  that  it  was  not  satisfactory. 
I  returned  the  small  adding  machine  and 
asked  for  return  of  my  remittance.  Re¬ 
ceiving  no  reply  I  wrote  them  again  and 
again  and  they  have  neither  returned  the 
machine  or  in  anyway  acknowledged  any 
of  my  letters  regarding  this  matter.  I 
will  therefore  thank  you  if  you  will  make 
an  investigation  and  ask  them  to  return 
the  $2.75,  the  amount  which  I  paid  for 
their  adding  machine.  They  solicited 
this  business  on  postalcards  through  the 
mails.  v.  R.  A. 

Delaware. 

To  our  many  letters  ive  received  no 
reply  and  we  have  no  information  to  date 
that  they  have  made*  a  refund  of  the  re¬ 
mittance  for  the  machine  which  was  re¬ 
turned  to  them  well  inside  the  trial  pe¬ 
riod.  The  business,  we  understand,  is  a 
comparatively  new  one  and  one  with 
which  the  operators  are  said  not  to  be 
familiar.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
their  conduct  of  this  particular  case  to 
recommend  the  company  to  others. 


Last  Fall  I  ordered  teeth  from  Dr. 
Heininger,  440  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  he  guaranteed  a  fit  or  my  money 
back.  Well  he  sent  my  teeth  and  I  paid 
in  full  for  them  hut  they  did  not  fit.  I 
have  written  him  several  letters  and  have 
not  heard  from  him.  J.  m. 

New  York. 

A  fraud  order  was  issued  against  Dr. 
Heininger  but  the  Post  Office  Department 
now  advises  that  the  terms  of  this  fraud 
order  are  not  now  being  enforced  and 
mail  is  being  delivered  to  him.  We  have 
sent  him  a  list  of  all  complaints  that  we 
received  and  Dr.  Heininger  assures  us 
that  the  orders  will  receive  prompt  at¬ 
tention.  Mail  is  now  being  delivered  to 
him  and  should  be  sent  him  direct.  We 
will  be  glad  to  be  of  help  if  there  is  any 
delay. 


The  Merchandise  Mart,  3422  W.  Lis¬ 
bon  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  claim  that 
they  pay  $3  per  thousand  for  addressing 
and  mailing  advertising  material.  They 
require  that  you  pay  $5  deposit  before 
they  send  you  any  work,  saying  that  they 
will  return  it  when  you  have  earned  the 
sum  of  $8.  A  number  is  given  to  be  put 
on  the  advertising  material  and  if  results 
come  to  the  office  credit  is  given  for  the 
material  mailed.  T.  J. 

New  York. 

This  company  advertised  for  women  to 
address  and  mail  advertising  material  for 
them  from  individual  homes,  promising 
good  pay ;  no  selling  and  no  experience 
necessary.  Three  dollars  was  demanded, 
which  covered  a  work-at-home  kit  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  letters  and  en¬ 
velopes  and  postage  stamps  and  a  list 
of  concerns,  and  payment  would  be  made 
for  the  work  in  advance.  This  is  a  fairly 
new  enterprise  and  many  inquiries  and 
complaints  have  been  received.  One  party 
reported  that  having  sent  the  $3  she  re¬ 
ceived  six  penny  postcards  to  be  mailed 
and  six  cents  “payment  in  advance”  for 
the  work.  It  is  similar  to  other  work- 
at-home  schemes.  The  advertising  copy 
is  sent  out  by  the  Midwest  Advertising 
Agency,  Box  748,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  This 
agency  previously,  it  is  alleged,  handled 
the  advertising  of  the  Flying  Intelligence 
Service  which  was  stopped  hy  Post  Of¬ 
fice  fraud  orders.  Mail  is  signed  by  “M. 
Robertson”  and  “Effie  Robertson.”  M. 
Robertson  is  said  to  be  the  maiden  name 
of  Mrs.  William  J.  Cressy.  William  J. 
Cressy  has  been  checked  by  fraud  orders 
while  operating  the  U.  S.  Coin  Co.,  Coin 
Collectors’  Club,  Coins,  Inc.,  Premium 
Coin  and  IJ.  S.  Stamp  Co.  With  William 
Jennings  Bryan  Momsen  he  also  operated 
Associated  Adjusters.  A  fraud  order  was 
issued  against  this  concern  in  April, 
3938.  We  understand  the  Merchandise 
Mart  has  been  reported  to  the  Post  Office 
Department.  The  original  advertisement 
asking  for  women  to  work  at  home  is  a 
favorite  entering  wedge  used  by  this  class 
of  promoters. 


Please  be  advised  that  I  have  written 
to  a  bank  as  their  advertisement  was  in 
a  recent  issue  and  I  mentioned  that  I 
had  seen  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  writing 
other  advertisers  in  your  paper  I  shall 
invariably  follow  this  course,  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  this  is  only  fair  to  the  publi¬ 
cation.  s.  H.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

This  helps  us  and  the  advertiser  and 
it  is  a  good  rule  to  follow. 


AT  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 


WENE’S  Summer  Chicks  cost  less  to  buy  and  less 
to  raise.  They  return  quick  profits.  Be  sure  to 
get  our  rock-bottom  summer  quotations.  They 
will  amaze  you. 

CROSSBRED  —or—  PUREBRED 

WENEcross—  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

Bram-RcKiics  11  l-  Beds.  White  Giants 

"Barred’’  REDroeks  Now  Hampshires 

“SexLink”  REDrocks  Wyandottes  or  Leghorns 

Seec  Separated  if  desired 

Write  for  summer  bargain  prices  and  folder. 

Wene  Chick  Farms.  Dept.  1528-G,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Mm  COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

B33IMEW  hampshires 


Cross-Breds  for 
Fall  Broilers 


Plan  now  for  these  sturdy  Cotton 
Mountaineers  for  fall  broilers. 
Develop  rapidly,  feather  quickly 
evenly.  Radiant  with  health, 
energy.  All  Breeders  used  are  100%  BWD  free. 
Write  for  free  catalog  with  entire  story  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee,  lc  postal  will  do. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  USTA<nTEl)Ild 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NCW. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  Day-Old  14  Days 

White  Leghorns. . .' .  7'/2o  1 1  '/2c 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds..  8  c  I2'/2o 

Rockhoms  (cross),  Red-Rock  Cross  8o  I2'/2o 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9  c  13  c 

Mixed  &  Assorted .  7  o  10  c 

Positively  no  sexing.  Not  a  single  pullet  removed. 

All  A.  A.  grade  chicks.  No  culls. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown  Prop.,  Sergreantsville,  N.  J. 


REDUCED  Chick  PRICES 


All  Chicks  hatched  from 
White  Leghorns 
Barred  Roclts 
White  Rocks 
S.  C.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 


B.  W.  D.  Tested  Flocks. 

$6.50  per  100 

500  or  more 

$6.00  per  100 


Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Giants.  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Partridge  Rocks,  9c  each.  SI. 00  books  your  order,  bal¬ 
ance  C.O.D.  Sent  prepaid.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  88,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


^ 1 


VIM -VIGOR 'VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.) _ $10.50  $52.50  $105.00 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $3-100.  Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100. 
All  our  BREEDERS  are  BLOOD-TESTED.  Postpaid. 

Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL 

Three  weeks  old  large  selected  chicks  $18-100. 
Second  grade  $12-100.  Also,  large  egg.  fast¬ 
growing  MON  IDEAL  CHICKS.  100%  Pullorum 
Clean,  fruaranteed  100%  live  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  circular,  prices. 


MON 

Route  7, 


IDEAL 

Norwich,  Conn. 


rge^rraensteenedte^s  cherry  hill  chicks 

21  years  of  breeding.  Hatch  every  week.  100 

English  Type  White  Leghorns . $6.50 

Bred-to-Lay  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  6  50 

White  or  Brown  Pullets  guar.  95% .  13.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  7.00 

R.  I.  Reds  or  New  Hampshires . . .  7‘oo 

Light  Assorted .  $5.50:  Heavy  Assorted . 6.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels  for  Broilers .  2  50 

Breeders  tested  B.  W.  D.  Order  direct.  Circular’FREE 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  Box  R.  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 

EXTRA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Eng  Leg.  Sexed  Pullets  (90%  guar.)$l  1.00  $55.00  $110 
S'  ...  Enghsh  Leghorns....  6.00  30.00  60 

Saij;  VY>  *°x;  W.  Wyan.  &  R.I.  Reds  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Reds  &  White  Minorcas .  7  00  35  00  70 

H.  Mix  $5.50  Day  Old  Leg.  Cockerels  $3- 100.  All 
Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Tliur.  Write  for 
1  ree  Catalog  &  actual  photos  of  our  entire  P.  F.  Hatch- 
ery  Plant.  The  McAlisterville  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery. 
Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKSw«!losd  ip 

Large  Type  Sexed  Eng.  100  50o'  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets . $12.00  $60.00  $120 

Earge  Type  Wh.  Legs.  6.00  30.00  60 

B  &  W.Rox.R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65 

N-  H  Reds.  .  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mix,  $6.  L.  Mix.  $5.50.  Day  Old 
Leg.  Cockerels.  $2-100.  Less  than  100 

T  i  rupruicM  i-DChiok'  Bloodtested  Breeders. 

I.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


PULLETS  —HENS 

Lemmcn’s  Large  Leghorns 

Thousands  raised  and  shipped  annually.  We  import  di¬ 
rect  from  Tom  Barron  in  England.  Pedigree  sired 
304  eggs.  Flock  averages  of  250  eggs  Ege  grown ‘fi 
weeks  to  ready  to  lay.  Bloodtested  eggbred  parent  stock 

ORDER  NOW!  PRICES  WILL  BE  HIGHER 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  with  inspection  privilege 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM.  Box  165,  Holland,  Mich. 


LEHMAN’S 


Large  Type 

’  A,,  r  -  —  White  Leghorns 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B  W  D 
Antigen  Test.  Large  Type  100  500  'l000 

ly/r!?  c:  w-  Legs... $5.75  $28.00  $55 

RhT  5°WS', .  <>.25  31  00  60 

I-  &  N.  IT.  Rods .  6.50  32  00  63 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live)  delivery  postpaid. 

Lehman’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  Rf  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatches  the  year  ’round 

RnvAKiLnE|N  S  P0ULI5)f^ARM  &  HATCHERY. 

BOX  NO.  I,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


BB  RE- PRO  FIT  CHICKS — BWD  Tested — N.  H  Bods 
J7.50  per  100.  Barred  Bocks  &  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns 
$6.50.  Ducklings  &  Poults.  Will  ship  COD 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM/  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
|j  BL  have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  l-LP 

RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTED 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Egu« — Free 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &.  CO.,  ..  . 
166  Chambers  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED— Mature,  healthy  ■woman  of  refine¬ 
ment  to  assist  in  general  housework;  no  cook¬ 
ing  nor  washing;  must  know  dining-room  serv¬ 
ice;  good  home  near  Long  Island  Sound;  $35  a 
month;  write  to  POST  OFFICE  BOX  252, 
Larcbmont,  N.  Y.,  giving  qualifications. 


HELP  WANTED — Couple  for  small  farm,  per¬ 
manent;  apply  FRED  SANFORD,  Ferndale, 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  MAN.  19,  anxious  for  work  on  farm 
for  rest  of  Summer;  inexperienced  but  strong, 
handy  and  willing;  can  drive  car.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BROKEN  FALSE  TEETH 

Wo  can  perfectly  repair  broken  false  teeth,  made  of 
rubber,  add  missing  teeth,  to  fit  as  before,  for  only 
SI. 25.  Best  of  materials.  Expert  workmanship.  Prompt 
service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Mail  all  parts  of  set,  with  money  order,  to — 


We  repair  false  teeth  NEW  YORK  PLATE  REPAIR  SERVICE 

made  of  other  ma-  _  ...  ......  .......  „  „  , 

teriais  at  eaually  Room 403  -  114  W.  44th  St.  NewYork 

low  prices. 


QUICK  SERVICE  —  Two  Professional  Enlargements 
or  One  Colored,  (your  choice)  and  eight  guaranteed 
prints  from  roll,  25c.  Sixteen  prints  from  roll  or 
negatives  or  Eight  Double  Size  prints,  25c. 

LACROSSE  FILM  SERVICE  -  LACROSSE,  WIS. 


IDEAL 

pon  and  snapshot  folder  free  with  initial  order. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  BOX  2255,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


PHOTOS  25o  per  roll,  finished  with 
1  1  rounded  corner  prints.  Cou- 


lOLLS  DEVELOPED 


R< 

professional  enlargements, 
8  Velox  enamel  prints. 

UNIVERSAL  PHOTO  SERVICE 


Two  beautiful 
double-weight 


LaCrosse,  Wis. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Girl,  white,  Protestant,  reliable,  to 
work  for  me  in  country;  one  who  cares  more 
for  a  home  than  high  wages;  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  5604,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  MILKER,  general  farmer,  wanted  at 
once;  $30-$40  month,  room  and  board.  BOX 
94,  West  Coxsaekie,  N.  Yr. 


Y’OUNG  MAN  for  part  farm  and  dairy  work,  | 
$30  per  month  and  board.  EDWIN  C.  LARRY,  -j 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  BLACKSMITH  and  horseshoer.  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  desires  position;  14  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  ADAMS,  750  Main  St.,  New  Roehelie, 

XT  V  ** 


TWO  HIGH  SCHOOL  boys  want  work  on  farm 
for  board  only.  WEIK,  496  E.  74th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


COUPLE,  EXCELLENT  gardener,  reliable,  ca¬ 
pable.  industrious;  wife,  full  or  part  time: 
best  references;  state  interview.  ADVERTISER 
5629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  houseman  in 
private  family.  ADVERTISER  5554,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MASON  WANTS  stone  houses,  stone  silos,  ce¬ 
ment,  brick:  25  years’  experience;  go  any¬ 
where.  ADVERTISER  5597,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAMBERMAID,  WAITRESS,  wants  work  in 
private  family:  $12  a  week;  references. 
WINIFRED  L.  ARNOLD,  Denmark,  Me. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  age  42,  wants  experience 
with  purebred  herd;  modern  methods;  anx¬ 
ious  to  become  competent  herdsman;  reared  on 
dairy  farm:  agricultural  college  training:  con¬ 
scientious;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
5602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  NINETEEN,  wants  general  farm,  board¬ 
ing  house  work  for  Summer.  ADVERTISER 
5603,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  MARRIED  man  wants  place  on  farm; 

can  drive  car  and  tractor  and  handle  farm 
machinery;  do  most  any  kind  of  work;  willing 
to  go  anywhere.  JESS  BURNS,  R.  3,  Wallace, 
W.  Va. 


MAN  WOULD  do  some"  work  on  poultry  farm 
in  return  for  board.  ADVERTISER  5606, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — .Reliable  middle-aged  farm-hand,  $15  j 
per  month  and  board;  character  references  es-  j 
sential;  five  miles'  from  Ithaca.  Reply  to  AD-  | 
VERTISER  5605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS,  EXPERIENCED,  to  milk  20  cows 
twice  daily;  $60  per  month  and  board;  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5608,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  COUNTRY,  not  over  45.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  all-year-round  for  batche- 
lor’s  residence,  New  Jersey;  housekeeper, 
cook ;  man  experienced  farming,  care  dogs, 
chickens,  one  cow;  give  nationality;  $75  and 
maintenance.  ADVERTISER  5614,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  WOMAN,  neat,  intelligent,  good  home, 
own  room;  child  five,  infant;  state  price. 
DAVIS,  308  E.  3rd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work,  good 
wages,  steady,  sober  and  good  worker.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5617,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  woman  to  stay  with  and  care 
for  convalescent  mother,  do  light  cooking  and 
housekeeping;  $2  a  week  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  general  housework, 
cooking;  must  be  able  to  take  charge  of  home, 
suburban,  New  York;  state  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  5623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Houseman,  work  inside  and 
out,  willing  to  learn;  references.  DR. 
VAUGHAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  wanted  on  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  $30  per  month  and  board.  JOHN 
ItONNER,  Red  Ilook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  foreman,  dairy  farm  mak¬ 
ing  800  quarts  milk  per  day,  familiar  all  farm 
machinery  including  Farmall  tractor,  experi¬ 
enced  all  farm  crops.  Alfalfa  cut  green  for  silo, 
etc.;  married  man  under  forty,  small  family; 
references:  farm  located  Litchfield  County, 

Conn.  ADVERTISER  5643,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN.  WITH  some  experience,  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  5607,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  trained,  experi¬ 
enced  raising  pullets  and  broilers;  floor,  range, 
battery  management,  killing,  dressing,  rout  mar¬ 
keting;  familiar  incubation,  selling  chicks;  avail¬ 
able  August  1;  best  references.  BOX  13, 
Shiloh,  N.  J. 


YDUNG,  EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  teamster, 
poultryman.  desires  position.  ADVERTISER 
5610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  33.  married,  Ger- 
man- American,  desires  position,  estate  or 
farm;  drive  tractor,  do  all  general  repairs; 
sober,  reliable:  10  years  one  place.  GUSTAV 
OTTO,  It.  D.  5,  care  Felix  Giuffre,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 


INTELLIGENT  FARMER,  teamster.  51,  single, 
honest;  $65  month.  BOX  93,  Auburn,  N.  H. 


AMBITIOUS  BOY,  16,  desires  farming  job  for 
Summer.  ADVERTISER  5613,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I  MANAGER,  HERDSMAN,  single,  large  com¬ 
mercial,  breeding  herd,  test  cows  or  show 
cattle;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  dairy  herd 
j  management;  agricultural  and  Graham  gradu¬ 
ate;  references:  state  salary.  ADVERTISER 
j  5615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GUARANTEED  SERVICE  —  The  famous  Pens- 
liurst  Ayrshire  herd  has  been  dispersed  and 
general  farm  operations  curtailed  to  the  extent 
that  I,  general  manager,  am  at  liberty  to  as¬ 
sume  the  management  of  some  high-class  farm 
or  estate;  thoroughly  familiar  with  general 
farming,  high-class  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horses 
and  poultry;  production  and  marketing  of  Grade 
A  and  certified  milk ;  capable  of  developing  a 
new  proposition,  planning  buildings,  etc.,  or 
carrying  on  an  established  business.  RAY  L. 
WILLIAMS,  Pcnshurst  Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN  has  worked  on  small  poultry 
farm  and  kept  home,  done  simple  cooking  for 
gentleman;  would  like  similar  job:  home  rather 
than  wages.  ADVERTISER  5619,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  sober,  reliable,  wishes 
work  on  country  home  or  estate.  Address 
BOX  259,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  educated,  responsible, 
18  years’  experience  with  battery,  floor  birds; 
5  years  last  position;  moderate  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  EPISCOPALIAN  woman,  experienced 
caring  for  children,  will  exchange  services  for 
Summer;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
5633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  AND  PAINTER  will  take  work 
any  place  and  handy  at  farming.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5634,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  woman  desires  house¬ 
work,  cooking,  care  of  small  children:  Chris¬ 
tian  home ;  not  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  5637, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER,  FARMER,  German,  27,  single,  clean 
hand-machine  milker,  20-cow  man;  experience 
all  farm  work,  milk-house,  garden :  willing 
worker;  live  in  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
5638,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  desires  position  cook, 
houseworker,  chauffeur,  lmndy-man.  under¬ 
stands  poultry.  ADVERTISER  5640,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  LANDSCAPER;  I  have  New 
York  and  Connecticut  licenses;  reference. 
BENJAMIN  OLIVER,  Stonington,  Conn. 


BOY,  20  YEARS  old  wants  all-year-round  work 
on  a  farm,  preferably  dairy,  within  150  miles 
of  New  York :  lias  had  some  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  good  home  of  first  consideration;  write 
details  to  ADVERTISER  5641,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CREAMERY,  CITY  pasteurized  milk  man  wants 
work;  have  State  manager's  tester’s  license; 
married;  low  bacteria  record;  Protestant;  steady 
and  reliable.  ADVERTISER  5642,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  reliable  farm 
school  graduate,  best  references,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  357  9tli  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Work  as  gardener  and  florist  on 
private  estate:  best  reference;  experienced; 
age  37.  ADVERTISER  5649,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN.  Cornell 
trained,  married,  desires  position  on  pool  try 
farm;  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5650,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  COUPLE,  1  boy,  acquainted  all 
farm  work,  driving,  dogs;  wife,  cooking, 
housekeeping,  laundry  on  estate;  bank  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  5651,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTS  position  on  dairy  or  estate. 
ADVERTISER  5652,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  OR  COMPANION.  refined, 
middle-aged,  desires  position  in  small  family, 
country  or  small  town;  drives  car.  HORTON, 
61  New  St.,  care  Cooper,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  would  assist  with 
housework  or  as  housekeeper  to  elderly  couple 
near  Portchester,  N.  Y,  ADVERTISER  5654, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  student,  strong,  willing,  plan¬ 
ning  agricultural  course,  desires  position  on 
modern  farm.  ADVERTISER  5655,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Middle-aged  couple  de¬ 
sire  position  as  caretakers;  no  large  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Central  hotel  and  commission  sales 
stables  at  East  Worcester,  N.  Y.;  A.  B.  C. 
Board  liquor  license,  also  of  premise  permit 
only  license  in  village:  on  Route  7;  $15,060, 
cash,  $10,000.  balance  terms.  JOHN  RENSMA, 
East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  3  acres,  house,  out¬ 
buildings:  excellent  for  poultry;  easy  terms. 
AKSEL  RASMUSSEN,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


TO  SETTLE  estate,  90  acres,  access  to  small 
lake,  2  modern  barns,  tile  silo,  dairy,  1  six- 
room  house,  1  three-room  cottage,  electricity, 
some  machinery,  no  stock.  MRS.  W.  T.  ACKER, 
Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


72-ACRE  CHENANGO  County  dairy  farm,  be¬ 
tween  Guilford  and  East  Guilford:  improved 
road:  8-room  house,  electricity,  pump  in  kitch¬ 
en;  school  bus  and  mail  at  door;  basement  barn, 
16  head;  will  consider  clear  5  or  10-acre  part 
trade.  MAXSON,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  AND  investment,  store,  dwelling, 
gas  station,  Boston-New  York  highway;  $2,500 
cash,  balance  5r/c.  SHERIFF,  East  Hampton, 
Conn. 


ESTABLISHED  COLONIAL  tourist  home,  Bos¬ 
ton-New  York  highway;  massive  shade,  cabins, 
garage,  coops,  fruit,  attractive  as  tea  room,  fine 
neighborhood;  ill  health  reasons;  $2,000  eash, 
balance  5%.  MAPLESHADE,  East  Hampton, 
Conn. 


SMALL  COUNTRY  place  for  sale  cheap,  near 
river;  good  fishing  and  boating.  Write  AL¬ 
FRED  BEACHER,  Seaford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  400-aere  dairy  farm, 
Franklin,  N.  Y.;  35  head  stock,  buildings, 
good  condition:  tractor  and  machinery.  GAR¬ 
FIELD  LUMBER  CO.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  potato,  dairy  and  poultry 
farms,  774^  and  109)4  acres,  dwellings,  barns, 
stanchions,  silo,  brooder  houses,  electric;  55 
acres  of  each  farm  now  in  Soy  beans;  Central 
Jersey;  main  highway;  immediate  possession; 
for  particulars  write  BOX  657,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


FIRST-CLASS  EQUIPPED  dairy  farm  wanted 
lo  rent  by  Cornell  trained  man,  thoroughly 
experienced;  excellent  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Grade  B  milk  market  at  Bainbridge;  public 
services  include  mail  route,  school  bus,  milk 
truck  and  power  lines;  40  acres  tillage,  57 
pasturage,  balance  in  woods;  attractive  2%- 
story  frame  house,  large  front  porch,  piped 
water,  hot-air  furnace;  60-ft.  barn,  20  patent 
swing  stanchions,  silo,  other  buildings:  $3,500; 
free  illustrated  detailed  description.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  large  house  for 
tourist  inn,  not  more  than  100  miles  from  New 
},orj5 „City.  any  condition;  particulars  first  letter 
C.  PEARSON,  644  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


oil  burner:  greenhouse  with  oilburner,  chicken 
houses,  garage  and  store-house;  1)4  hours  from 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  5635,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


region,  good  large  house,  all  barns;  $3  500- 
large  woodlot,  small  stock  and  tools  extra. ’AD- 
\  ERTISER  5636,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  paying  farm,  gas 
station;  lo  miles  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  State 
highway;  good  land,  creek,  wood;  terms  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  5639,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  in  operation,  have  in- 

Pr°Perty  for  exchange.  ADVERTISER 
5646,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  RENT — Well-furnished  bungalow,  4  rooms 
and  bath,  garage,  for  Summer;  reference  re¬ 
quired;  $40  month.  ADVERTISER  5647,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


state  conditions,  acreage,  lowest  price  for 
cash.  ADVERTISER  5648,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


"  ri-.ii  xu  Kri.NT,  with  option  to  buy,  poul¬ 
try  farm  to  house  6,000  broilers,  within  30 
miles  of  Philadelphia;  house  must  have  modem 
improvements.  CHAS.  AVINGESTER,  Station 
S3,  Warehouse  Pt.,  Conn. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  village  property  for  a  farm; 

lot  1,4x240,  on  State  road;  8-room  house  im¬ 
provements;  value  $6,500,  free  and  clear;  owner 
ADVERTISER  5653,  care  Rural  New-Yorklr. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  fine  white  $5.40,  amber  $4.20. 

~8  IPs-  white  $2.70,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white 
postpaid  $1.60:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F  W 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

BEST  QUALITY  sifted,  recleaned  and  hand¬ 
picked  black  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs  $1  05  5 

Prepaid.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
I<  ARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

HONEY — New  crop  clover,  extra  nice,  5  lbs 

prepaid  third  zone  85  cents;  60-ib.  can  $5.40; 
1-  o-lb.  pails  $6.60:  also  in  glass  and  comb 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsaekie  N?  Y 


NEW  CLOVER  honey  in  60’s  $5:  samples  15c 
WARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  y 


NEW  CLOVER  honey,  10-lb.  pail  $1.60,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.40,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PARISH 
East  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  ’ 


FARM  HOME  for  Bible  Christians,  restful,  at- 
tractive.  comfortable,  moderate  rates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


HILLSIDE  FARM,  accommodate  guest,  modern 
improvements  and  quiet  place;  $14  per  week 
MARGARET  E,  BLUM,  Stalker]  Pa.  ,  ‘ 

RII  ERSIDE  FARM,  Woodstock,  Va.,  in  Shen¬ 

andoah  Valley,  near  mountains,  river,  fishing, 
bathing,  near  Route  11  j  modern,  screened 
porches,  cool  nights;  double  room  $7,  single 
$9,  weekly. 


ELDERLY  GENTLEMAN,  or  lady,  to  board 

permanently;  $7  per  week;  with  German  cou¬ 
ple  m  country.  MRS.  R.  MAYERHOFER,  R 
2,  Enghslitown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Furnished  rooms  in  country,  light 
housekeeping  accommodations.  for  '  couple 
within  100  miles.  ADVERTISER  5609,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  Connecticut;  woman  for 
cook  and  general  housework;  man  for  garden¬ 
ing  and  knowledge  of  farm  mechanics;  separate 
modern  steam-heated  cottage,  cleanliness  most 
essential.  ADVERTISER  5644,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  farm 
work,  good  milker.  FRED  E.  PIMM,  Rock 
Tavern,  N.  Y. 


MAN  TO  HELP  on  farm.  BOX  25,  Lookout,  Pa. 


DAIRY  MAN  AVANTED — One  who  understands 
the  operation  of  milking  machine  or  combi¬ 
nation  milker  preferred;  give  references  and 
wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER 
5657,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Foreman  farmer,  preferably  Quaker, 
Mennonite  or  Amish;  must  be  married  and 
willing  lo  board  other  help,  on  160-aere  dairy 
and  general  farm  specializing  in  Shorthorn  cat¬ 
tle,  Yorkshire  swine,  Hampshire  sheep,  poultry 
only  for  home  consumption;  8-room  farm  house, 
electric,  sewerage,  water,  garden,  milk,  eggs, 
poultry,  pork  as  perquisites;  state  qualifications 
and  wages  desired  fully  in  first  letter.  I).  BUCK- 
LEY,  AVoodrow  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Ambler,  Pa. 


FARMER-TEAMSTER — Position  open  in  August, 
single  man,  strong,  healthy,  understanding 
thoroughly  handling  horses,  implements,  repairs, 
clearing  rough  land;  must  have  auto  driver’s 
license;  no  liquor;  highest  references  required; 
position  permanent;  farm  located  30  miles  from 
New  Y’ork  City.  BOX  A,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y’. 


IIOUSEAVORKER,  OAVN  room,  honest,  healthy. 

two  children;  $20  month.  COHEN,  747  East 
46th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HELP  AVANTED — Couple  for  Connecticut  home, 
60  miles  from  New  Y’ork;  eooking,  general 
housework,  gardening;  $50  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  5660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  OR  COUPLE,  take  full  charge  1,200  AVhite 
Leghorn  farm,  wages  or  shares.  MR.  B. 
KATZMAN,  llightstown,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  POSITION  wanted  by  middle- 
aged  woman,  in  small  adult  family;  refer¬ 
ence.  ADA’ERTISER  5621,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  small  farm  or 
country  home;  references.  ADA’ERTISER 

5624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN,  EXPERIENCED  office  work, 
poultry,  vegetables,  excellent  driver,  consci¬ 
entious  worker,  sober,  unquestionable  character, 
now  in  m.v  employ,  will  be  available  August  1. 
L.  F.  SHAAV,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PLANT  manager,  wide  experience 
in  all  branches,  best  references.  LESTER 
AA’EITZEL,  232  E.  Lemon,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


GIRL,  CAPABLE,  experienced,  wants  position 
on  farm  or  in  country  town;  business  training, 
experienced  as  waitress,  housekeeper  one,  two 
people;  stenographer,  clerk;  drives.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER.  5626,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


REFINED  AMERICAN,  Protestant,  son  7.  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position,  housekeeper,  mother’s 
helper,  near  school,  within  radius  90-100  miles 
New  Y’ork;  high  and  dry  climate;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  5625,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit;  profitable  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  COUPLE,  wants  steady  position; 

experienced  gardener,  handy-man,  driver; 
plain  cook,  houseworker;  references:  state 
wages,  appointment,  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER 
5628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED — Experienced  young  cou¬ 
ple,  childless;  can  take  full  charge;  A-l 
cook,  bake,  serve,  housekeeper;  man,  drive,  me¬ 
chanic,  paint,  carpenter  work,  garden,  handy 
all  around;  references:  state  wages,  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5630,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  20-acre  farm.  7-room  bungalow 
other  side  buildings.  AA’rite  SAMUEL  TA- 
MANINI,  134  Panther  Rd.,  A’ineland,  N.  J. 


TUCKERTON,  N.  J.— For  sale.  9  large  room 
house,  2  acres  of  ground ;  on  Ocean  County 
Highway.  1  block  from  New  York  Boulevard; 
good  location  for  tourist:  must  sell,  leaving  these 
parts.  PALMER,  North  Green  St.,  Tuckerton, 
N.  1.,  or  write  E.  S.  PALMER,  363  Bergen 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 72-acre  farm,  nicely  located  oti 
good  road,  1  mile  to  Bethel,  A’t. ;  very  pro¬ 
ductive:  good  market;  fine  hunting  and  fishing 
on  farm  and  near  by.  J.  B.  REGAN,  Bethel, 
A’ermont. 


FOR  SALE — Yarmouth-Sligo  Road,  50  acres.  7- 
room  house,  barn,  wood,  town  water,  elec¬ 
tricity;  1  mile  Yarmouth,  12  miles  Portland. 
L.  V.  P.  NICHOLS,  R.  D.  2,  Cumberland  Cen¬ 
ter.  Me. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre,  six-year  peach  orchard  in 
South  Georgia,  in  lino  condition;  also  would 
sell  adjoining  200-aere  pecan  and  peach  or¬ 
chard;  on  paved  highway:  large  town  three 
miles.  C.  A.  SIMPSON,  Montieello,  Florida. 


AVANTED — 20  to  50  acres  of  well -drained  land 
in  Dutchess  or  Upper  Putnam  County;  no 
buildings  preferred.  ADVERTISER  501S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14-aere  poultry  farm,  about  25 
miles  from  Boston:  2  acres  of  strawberries; 
house  room  for  600  layers,  brooding  house  for 
1,200,  with  equipment;  bungalow  type  house, 
practically  new,  with  4  rooms,  sunporch  and 
bath:  water  in  the  house,  electricity  available, 
furnace  heat;  house  alone  insured  for  $3,000; 
sale  price  $2,500.  JAMES  KEELEY,  Grove  St., 
Franklin,  Mass. 


20  ACRES.  STATE  road,  6-room  bungalow,  new 
barn,  30  apple  trees,  all  garden  land;  lots 
shade:  $1,900  with  $300  eash,  $15  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3616,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED — AA’eek-end  guests,  tourist  or  inn,  who 
like  quiet  private  home;  $1  up  per  day  or  $5 
per  week.  ADA’ERTISER  5622,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

REST  AND  RELAX  on  private  home  farm  in 
Maine;  beautiful  lake,  water  sports,  home 
eooking,  conveniences;  folder  and  views  on  re¬ 
quest.  ADVERTISER  5656,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


BOARDERS  AA’ANTED  on  A’ermont  farm,  excel¬ 
lent  quality  home-eooked  meals,  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  eggs,  etc.;  wading  and  swimming  pool; 
improvements.  ADA’ERTISER  5658,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED — Boarders  who  need  home,  modern, 
comfortable,  good  home  cooking,  swimming- 
$8  week.  MRS.  FRANK  JOHNSON,  Louisa,  Va. 

Miscellan  eous 


QUEENS  —  Select  northern  bred  Caucasian  or 
Italian,  75c.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
N.  J. 


SUPERIOR  APRONS.  MARJORIE  McCLEL- 
LAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-six  bound  volumes  of  Har¬ 
pers  monthly  magazine,  from  1850  to  1878. 
ORRIN  C.  COOK,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  296,  Middle- 
boro,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Cider  filter;  state  make,  capacity 
and  condition.  OVERLOOK  ORCHARDS, 
Leesburg,  A’irginia. 


AA’ANTED — AVood  stave  silo,  must  be  in  good 
condition.  AVALTER.  BEHRMAN,  Newton, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SAI.E — Medium-size  eider  making  outfit. 
AVM.  BRODERICK.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


AVORK  SCHOLARSHIPS  available,  leading  co¬ 
educational  college;  qualified  candidates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


From  Western  Sullivan  County,  New  York 


Farmers  in  this  section  should  reap  a 
bountiful  harvest  this  Autumn,  according 
to  the  splendid  progress  crops  have  made 
to  date.  Potatoes  planted  the  latter  part 
of  April  have  bloomed  well.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  here  make  two  plantings  of  potatoes 
to  assure  them  of  returns  in  case  of  a 
drought  or  heavy  rains.  Oats,  too,  have 
made  rapid  growth.  Plantings  of  oats 
vary  according  to  their  use.  Farmers 
who  thrash  their  oats  plant  around  May 
1  and  those  cutting  the  oats  green  for 
hay  plant  around  May  15.  Silage  corn 
is  planted  anywhere  from  the  middle  of 
May  till  the  middle  of  June. 

Last  year  was  an  exceptionally  good 
hay  year  and  farmers  not  being  able  to 
get  all  their  hay  in  the  hay  lofts  were 
obliged  to  stack  it  in  the  fields.  The  hay 
crop  is  equally  as  good  this  year.  The 
majority  of  farmers  have  signed  up  the 
past  few  years  for  the  soil  conservation 
program.  Since  this  program  went  into 
effect  two  years  ago  this  Spring,  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  lime  and  superphosphate  to 
a  greater  extent,  and  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  their 
land  and  the  yield  of  their  crops. 

We  had  three  frosts  in  the  month  of 
May  in  this  section  and  many  farmers 
who  planted  their  gardens  early  were 
obliged  to  replant  many  things  that  froze. 
Folks  are  now  enjoying  lettuce,  radishes 
and  Swiss  chard  from  their  gardens. 
Many  farmers  plant  vegetables  to  supply 
the  near-by  hotels  and  boarding  houses, 
whose  owners  prefer  buying  direct  from 
the  farmers,  where  they  are  sure  of  good, 
fresh  supplies,  rather  than  through  the 
stores.  Apple  trees  were  filled  with  deli¬ 
cate  pink  and  white  blossoms  again  this 
year  but  the  majority  of  these,  too,  were 
frozen  and  there  will  be  a  poor  apple  crop 
this  year.  In  some  places  where  farmers 
neglected  to  spray  their  apple  trees,  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  was  completely  eaten 
off  by  the  tent  caterpillars.  These  cater¬ 
pillars,  along  with  the  forest  caterpillars, 
have  caused  trees  to  be  stripped  of  them 
foliage  in  certain  parts  of  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty.  Millions  of  these  caterpillars  have 
caused  forests  to  look  as  barren  as  they 
do  in  Winter  time.  They  attack  the  hard 
maple  and  ash  trees  mostly  and  do  not 
harm  the  soft  maple  trees.  This  is  the 
second  year  they  have  stripped  the  trees 
in  this  section.  The  only  way  these  for¬ 
est  caterpillars  can  be  destroyed  is  by 
means  of  spraying  from  airplanes.  They 
also  attack  rambler  roses  and  Japanese 
plum  trees.  Housewives  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  destroy  these  caterpillars,  which 
climb  all  over  the  houses  and  buildings, 
sweeping  them  up  by  the  dust-pans  full, 
but  all  to  no  avail,  as  hundreds  more 
make  their  appearance.  We  have  a  large 
grove  of  maple  trees  at  the  side  of  the 
house  and  also  maple  trees  in  front  and 
back  of  the  house  and  in  near-by  wood¬ 
lands  that  haven’t  been  touched,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  soft  maple. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading 
the  article  by  C.  L.  S.  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  a  tornado  experience  in  Southeast 
Missouri.  I  understand  these  tornados 
are  often  experienced  in  Missouri.  AVe, 
too,  in  this  section  have  just  experienced 
a  storm,  similar  in  some  respects  and  dif¬ 
ferent  in  others.  In  the  first  place  this 
was  something  that  will  long  be  talked 
about  as  it  is  something  very  unusual  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  On  Sunday, 
.Tun  12,  at  about  5:15  P.  M„  a  terrific 
cyclone  hit  this  section,  and  within  a 
few  minutes  time,  caused  much  havoc. 
Fortunately  no  persons  were  hurt.  The 
twister  picked  up  twigs  and  carried  them 
for  great  distances,  shingles  were  hurled 
about  a  thousand  feet  up  in  the  air, 
water  spouted  way  up  in  the  air  from  the 
brook  in  a  funnel-like  shape.  Much  dam¬ 
age  was  done  in  Callicoon  Center.  Sturdy 
apple  and  maple  trees  were  completely 
uprooted  and  felled.  Others  were  twisted 
off  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  tree.  Trees,  with  a  diameter 
of  18  inches  or  more  were  uprooted  by 
the  dozens.  Electric  wires  and  telephone 
wires  were  down.  Lights  were  out  sev¬ 
eral  hours  while  linemen  were  busy  re¬ 
pairing  lines.  House  lights  went  on  first 
and  later  street  lights  were  turned  on. 
Camera  enthusiasts  were  soon  on  the  scene 
taking  snaps  of  the  storm-stricken  area. 
Moving  pictures  were  also  taken  in  this 
little  hamlet.  AATord  traveled  fast  of  the 
destruction  done  in  this  section  and 
throngs  of  sightseers  came  to  witness  the 
damage  which  had  been  done.  Monday 
morning  again,  as  word  traveled  on,  folks 
came  to  see  this  unusual  scene.  Men  were 
busy  clearing  up  Hie  debris.  Men  with 
cross-cut  saws  were  sawing  up  the  trees. 
Men  with,  '  axes  were  trimming  trees. 
County  road  workers  with  a  truck  were 
clearing  the  highway  of  branches.  Trees 
blocked  the  roads  over  three  main  high¬ 
ways.  Folks  who  had  been  out  visiting 
and  were  returning  home  were  obliged  to 


wait  for  men  to  chop  a  lane  clear  so  they 
could  journey  on  their  way.  Our  pastor, 
who  also  has  a  charge  in  Youngsville, 
was  unable  to  preach  there  that  evening 
because  of  the  blocked  highways.  Old- 
timers  say  that  a  similar  storm  was  wit¬ 
nessed  in  this  town  about  55  years  ago. 

My  husband  enjoyed  the  article  on 
“Growing  Muskmelons  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.”  Growing  melons  is  one  of  his  hob¬ 
bies.  He  has  a  melon  garden  in  which  he 
has  King  and  Queen  watermelons,  Osage 
muskmelons,  Mexican  banana  muskmelon, 
Juicy  Fruit  muskmelon,  Sweet  Siberian 
watermelon  and  Oh  My  watermelon 
planted.  Two  years  ago  he  had  a  melon 
garden  which  yielded  delicious  fruit.  The 
Mexican  Banana  and  King  and  Queen 
watermelon  did  especially  well  and  are 
adapted  to  this  climate.  The  Mexican 
Banana  resembles  a  squash  and  tastes 
like  muskmelon.  Its  meat  is  a  dark  yel¬ 
low  and  can  be  eaten  right  to  the  skin. 
The  King  and  Queen  watermelons  are 
very  sweet  and  the  fruit  is  very  firm. 
They  may  be  stored  in  the  cellar  and 
kept  indefinitely.  Melon-raising  isn’t 
gone  into  extensively  in  AVestern  Sulli¬ 
van  as  we  generally  have  a  late  Spring 
and  short  season,  but  certain  melons  are 
adapted  to  this  climate  and  can  be  raised 
very  successfully. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  took  a  long  trip 
through  Ulster  County  over  to  Highland, 
then  down  through  Orange  County  and 
back  over  to  Sullivan.  AAre  noticed  that 
crops,  fruits  and  flowering  shrubs  were 
much  more  advanced  in  Ulster  and 
Orange  Counties.  A\re  found  the  eastern 
part  of  Ulster  County  to  be  quite  a  fruit 
section.  Cherry  orchards  were  a  picture 
with  the  carefully  pruned  trees  laden 


with  bright  red  cherries.  Traveling  from 
Highland  down  Route  9  we  noticed  many 
road-stands  selling  the  luscious  cherries 
raised  in  that  section  and  also  strawber¬ 
ries  seemed  very  plentiful  at  these  stands. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  grape¬ 
vines  and  currant  bushes  are  trained  and 
how  very  plentiful  they  were.  The  ap¬ 
ple  orchards,  too,  which  one  can  tell  at 
a  glance  are  well  taken  care  of,  seemed 
loaded  with  fruit.  The  western  part  of 
Ulster  is  more  of  a  dairy  section  and  the 
land  in  sections  was  mostly  flat,  with  no 
stones,  which  looked  to  be  easy  to  till. 
Large  fields  of  corn  seemed  to  be  the  pre¬ 
dominating  crop.  The  land  along  the 
AA’aHkill  River  is  ver;  f  «vide. 

AVestern  Sullivan  with  its  scenic 
beauty,  its  healthful  climate,  beautiful 
mountain  lakes  and  surrounding  forests 
is  .ever-growing  as  both  a  Summer  and 
AATnter  resoi’t.  City  visitors  are  here  and 
there  in  small  groups,  but  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  will  find  many  of  these  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  filled  to  overflowing. 

Callicoon  Center,  N.  Y.  G.  R.c. 


Horse  With  Worms 

AVill  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  a 
brood  mare  which  is  going  to  foal  about 
May  11,  and  has  pin  worms?  A.  E.  N. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mare  is 
soon  to  foal  it  would  probably  be  safest 
not  to  treat  for  pin  worms  until  several 
days  after  she  has  foaled.  A  treatment 
which  is  sometimes  used  with  good  re¬ 
sults  consists  of  mixing  one-half  ounce 
of  gentain  in  the  feed,  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  Rectal  injections  are  especially  in¬ 
dicated,  in  addition  to  the  treatment 
mentioned.  Two  tablespoons  of  salt  to 
one  pint  of  warm  water  injected  into  the 
rectum  with  a  long-nosed  syringe  or  small 
rubber  hose  and  funnel,  are  often  of 
benefit.  u.  w.  d. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  AVaugh.  .$3.50 
Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare .  .  2.00 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett . 75 

Praccical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  AVilkinson .  2.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  R.  L.  AVatts..  2.50 
AA7ayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.00 

Vegetable  Crops,  Thompson . 5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 

Seymour ;  cloth  bound  $4,  artcraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  AV.  C.  O’Kane...  3.25 
For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Farmer  —  A  Naturalist 

Every  farmer  should  be  a  naturalist 
because  he  is  afforded  that  opportunity 
more  than  any  other  class.  He  has  the 
whole  of  nature  for  his  collection  to  study 
from.  Nature  is  his  laboratory  and 
museum.  Many  farmers  are  real  natural¬ 
ists  and  can  tell  you  the  name  of  every 
tree  they  see  and  the  names  of  most 
plants  and  birds.  Nature  study  is  their 
hobby.  In  their  libraries  you  will  find 
books  on  this  subject.  Other  farmers  take 
no  interest  in  the  plant  and  animal  life 
of  the  community  outside  of  what  they 
raise  for  a  monetary  value. 

Some  old  person  can  tell  you  the  names 
of  the  trees  and  plants — especially  the 
plants — and  many  of  the  uses  in  the  way 
of  teas,  medicines  and  poultices.  Such 
an  individual  has  got  a  good  deal  out  of 
life. 

The  farmer  who  is  not  interested  in 
plant  and  animal  life  outside  of  the 
monetary  value  has  missed  something. 
Nature  study  is  a  step  toward  the  best 
things  of  life.  “God  made  the  country, 
man  made  the  town.”  E.  M.  conaway. 


PUT  THIS  “FENCE" 
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Mobiloil  is  cleaner... tougher!  It  protects  engines  better... 
Shuts  out  money-eating  repairs  and  breakdowns! 


YOU  CAN  SEE  the  cows  in  your 
cornfield.  But  you  may  never 
know  that  wear  is  eating  at  your  en¬ 
gines — until,  bingo... a  breakdown... 
and  you’re  stuck  with  a  big  repair  bill ! 

That’s  why  it  pays  to  use  Mobiloil 
in  all  your  engines.. .  all  the  time! 
Mobiloil  is  the  world’s  finest,  the 


world’s  largest -selling  motor  oil!  It 
gives  you  true  economy . . .  the  kind 
that  lowers  repair  bills;  prevents 
costly  machinery  delays;  lengthens 
the  life  of  your  engines ! 

Mobiloil  is  tougher,  better-refined 
oil... free  of  weak  elements,  impuri¬ 
ties  !  Start  using  it,  today ! 


Millions  of  farmers  have 
proved  that  these  top-qual¬ 
ity  oils,  greases,  fuels  and 
sprays  cos  t  less  t o  use  than  or¬ 
dinary  petroleum  products! 

MOBILOIL 

World’s  largest-selling  oil! 
Best  for  cars,  tractors . . .  all 
farm  engines! 

M0BILGAS 

America’s  favorite  gasoline! 
Peppy!  Powerful!  Use  it  in 
all  your  gasoline  engines. 

POWER  FUEL 

Special  tractor  fuel.  Slow- 
burning.  Economical. 

MOBILGREASE  NO.  2 

MOBILOIL  GEAR  OIL 

KEROSENE 

WHITE  GASOLINE 

BUG-A-BOO 

SANILAC 
CATTLE  SPRAY 

The  same  agent  has  lower- 
priced  lubricants — made  by 
the  makers  of  Mobiloil— -eco¬ 
nomical  for  equipment 
whose  age  or  condition  does 
not  justify  the  highest  grade  I 


MOBILOIL -MOB  I  LG  AS 

SOCONY- VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

AFFILIATES:  MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY-GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 
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Chartier’s  Creek  at  Canonsburg,,  Pennsylvania 
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Narroiv  road  in  Petersham  (Mass.)  Town  Forest. 


The  city  forest  of  Old  Heidelberg.  The  income  from 

sale  of  timber  from  the  natural  stands  on  this  forest 
and  a  definite  value  is  being  built  up  for  the  future 
for  the  planted  stands. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $2  to  $3  per  acre  per 
annum  may  be  received  from  forestry  when  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  business  enterprise.  In  some  cases, 
profits  may  be  much  higher.  Thus  if  a  little  village 
or  community  owns  500  acres  it  should  be  able  to 
figure  on  a  net  income  of  at  least  $1,000  every  year 
during  the  future. 

These  community  forests  are  being  located  and 
expanded  more  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the 
larger  cities  although  New  York  City  has  planted 
more  than  5,500,000  trees  on  its  Asholian,  Gilboa  and 
Croton  watersheds. 

Lewis  County  is  an  important  seat  of  community 


The  town  hall  at  Neivington,  N.  H.  This  was  originally 
a  schoolhouse.  Neivington  has  realized  $0,000  from  its 
312  acres  of  timber  during ■  the  last  50  years,  although 
the  value  of  standing  timber  left  is  estimated  at  about 
$5,800.  Photos  taken  by  B.  IF.  Muir,  1938. 

forests.  The  county  has  planted  more  than  2,500,000 
trees  on  county  forests.  Lowville  in  the  center  of 
the  county  began  planting  trees  in  1910  and  has 
altogether  put  in  more  than  500,000  trees.  Other 
counties  active  in  the  movement  have  been  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Saratoga,  Onondaga,  Jefferson,  Erie,  Otsego, 
Oneida,  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua  counties.  All 
have  planted  between  500,000  and  3,000,000  trees 
each. 

Altogether  about  70,000,000  trees  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  on  community  forests  in  New  York  State.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  150,000  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  community  forests  in  this  State  alone  and 
altogether  there  are  about  3,000,000  acres  in  this 
form  of  public  ownership  in  the  nation. 

The  movement  really  began  in  New  England  at 
Newington,  N.  H.,  near  Durham.  It  was  started  in 
1710  from  common  and  unallotted  land  and  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  social,  economic 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  For  more  than  228 
years  it  has  yielded  about  30  cords  of  wood  each 
year  to  keep  the  town  hall,  school,  church  and  par¬ 
sonage  warm  during  the  long  cold  New  England 
Winters.  It  has  yielded  more  than  $6,000  in  net 
cash  profits.  It  has  yielded  incomes  with  which  to 
help  pay  the  parson’s  salary,  to  install  a  water 
supply  system  for  the  village,  to  help  pay  off  a 
Civil  War  debt,  assisted  in  yielding  funds  to  build 
the  village  library  in  1892  and  provided  materials 
for  bridge  construction  as  well  as  to  construct  the 


timber  land  adds  substantially  to  the  city’s  revenue. 

church  built  in  1713  and  still  standing  and  in  use. 

About  15,000  trees  have  been  planted — white  pine 
and  white  spruce.  The  community  forest  has  about 
15  acres  of  plantations  and  65  acres  of  natural 
timber  of  various  age  classes,  about  10  acres  be¬ 
longing  to  the  40-60-year-age  class,  and  55  acres 
in  the  40-year-age  class.  The  native  timber  is  60 
percent  white  pine  and  40  percent  aspen,  red  oak 
and  gray  birch,  by  volume. 

Vermont-  has  a  community  forest  at  Essex  Junc¬ 
tion  of  S00  acres  that  very  closely  resembles  the 
many  thousands  of  profitable  and  successful  com¬ 
munity  forests  of  Switzerland,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many.  It  lies  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  under  the 
shadow  of  Mt.  Mansfield,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Green  Mountains. 

There  are  177  community  foi’ests  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  144  in  Pennsylvania.  Wisconsin  has  an 
excellent  system  of  149  school  forests  none  of  which 
is  less  than  40  acres  in  size  and  a  system  of  '25 
county  forests  comprising  1,746,000  acres. 

The  real  objective  of  the  community  forest  idea 
is  to  make  these  communities  happier,  finer,  more 
beautiful  and  better  places  in  which  to  live.  Un¬ 
attractive,  erosive,  steep  and  idle  acres  are  to  be 
found  on  the  outskirts  of  nearly  every  one  of  our 
villages  and  cities.  They  should  be  put  to  work 
growing  timber  crops.  In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Prof. 
II.  C.  Hawley  has  demonstrated  forestry  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  enterprise  over  a  period  of  30 
years  on  a  tract  of  22,000  acres  belonging  to  the 
New  Haven  Water  Company.  lie  estimates  that 
after  the  plantations  and  natural  hardwood  stands 
have  grown  up  to  their  most  productive  capacity 
this  forest  should  yield  an  annual  net  profit  of 
some  $44,000  to  $8S,000  every  year. 

The  community  forest  idea  is  also  closely  related 
to  the  farm  woodlands  and  other  small  holdings. 
Very  often  they  may  be  operated  in  connection  with 
farm  woodlands.  In  Europe,  private,  state  and  com¬ 
munity  forests  are  intermingled.  It  is  likely  that 
the  same  condition  will  prevail  in  this  country.  Some 
of  these  community  forests  are  found  in  from  two  to 
eight  different  units  although  one  solid  block  is 
preferable  for  fire  protection  and  administration. 
Already  about  12  professionally  trained' foresters  are 
being  employed  to  manage  these  forests.  They  fur¬ 
nish  a  definite  outlet  for  additional  trained  men. 

There  are  manifold  social  and  economic  forces  at 
work  which  will  materially  (Continued  on  Page  474) 


In  the  Russell  (Mass.)  Town  Forest  of  3,000  acres. 
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Community 

Forests 

By  Nelson  C.  Brown 


£  forests  are  properties 
owned  by  villages,  cities,  counties 
or  school  districts  for  forestry 
purposes.  These  purposes  may  be 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  (1) 
Growing  timber  crops  for  revenue ; 
to  put  much  of  our  idle  land  and  abandoned 
farm  land  to  profitable  and  productive  uses;  (3) 
for  recreation  and  outdoor  relaxation;  (4)  as 
game  and  bird  sanctuaries  or  refuges;  (5)  to  pre¬ 
vent  silting,  erosion  or  piling  up  of  sand  dunes  as 
often  happens  in  the  Northern  New  York  counties; 
(6)  as  employment  outlets;  (7)  add  to  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  the  surroundings  of  our  villages  and  cities 
and  make  them  more  attractive  and  inviting,  and 
(8)  to  assure  a  continuous  and  sanitary  flow  of 
water  for  our  water  departments. 

Community  forests  are  the  most  successful, 
profitable  and  popular  phases  of  the  forestry  pro¬ 
gram  in  Europe  where  they  have  been  operated 
for  many  centuries.  Many  of  the  villages  receive 
sufficient  income  to  pay  all  of  their  expenses  for 
schools,  roads,  fire  protection  and  other  Similar  pur¬ 
poses.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  forests  in  Switzerland 
are  owned  by  communities.  Most  of  the  famous 
Black  Forest  is  in  this  type  of  ownership.  We  have 
a  fine  system  of  national  and  State  forests  and  parks 
in  the  United  States  but  we  have  neglected  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  community  forests. 

Europe  has  furnished  an  excellent  pattern  and 
guide  for  us  to  follow  in  this  country.  Already  some 
progress  has  been  made.  But  not  nearly  as  much 
as  there  should  be.  There  are  now  about  1.200  com¬ 
munity  forests  started  on  a  small  and  modest  scale 
in  New  York,  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Lake  States. 

New  York  has  already  started  579  community 
forests.  These  are  largely  village  and  school  dis¬ 
trict  forests  but  there  are  also  many  county,  city 
and  township  forests.  The  oldest  one  was  started  at 
Gloversville  in  1909  and  since  that  time  they  have 
planted  more  than  750.000  trees  on  the  city  water¬ 
shed  forest.  The  present  community  forest  in  Glens 
Falls  in  Warren  County,  N.  Y.,  comprises  3,650  acres. 
While  its  primary  objective  is  the  protection  and 
maintenance  of  a  purer  water  flow  into  the  city’s 
four  reservoirs,  it  is  also  maintained  for  revenue 
from  timber  growth  as  a  crop,  for  recreational  out¬ 
lets  for  the  approximately  19,000  residents  of  the 
city,  for  fishing  and  hunting  under  adequate  super¬ 
vision,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  forestry  for  the 
education  of  both  young  and  old.  Sherburne  in  the 
Chenango  Valley  has  three  types  of  community  for¬ 
ests,  that  is,  school,  township  and  village  community 
forests.  This  little  village  of  1,500  people  has  ac¬ 
quired  more  than  850  acres  in  three  forms  of  com¬ 
munity  forests.  More  than  800,000  trees,  principally 
white  pine,  red  pine,  Norway  spruce  and  some 
Scotch  pine  and  other  species  have  been  planted  on 
these  three  forests.  The  one  serving  the  village  is 
largely  to  protect  its  water  supply.  The  township 
forest  also  helps  in  this  objective  and  is  also  build¬ 
ing  up  a  definite  value  of  timber  crops  for  the 
future.  The  school  forest  serves  definite  educational 
facilities  for  the  school  children.  Little  Falls  has 
one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  successful  com¬ 
munity  forests.  This  city  has  a  watershed  forest  of 
natural  standing  timber  and  has  already  planted 
about  2,500,000  trees  beginning  in  1916.  Already 
more  than  $29,000  profit  has  been  secured  from  the 
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Insects  and  Diseases  of  Raspberry 

Plants 

The  raspberry  plants  have  their  full  quota  of 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.  Much  loss  is  sus¬ 
tained  each  year  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of 
complete  control  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  help  one  to  recognize  many  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  order  to  adopt  the  best  known  means  of 
control  before  much  harm  has  been  done. 

Leaf  curl  is  a  virus  disease  which  is  manifested 
by  the  curling  of  the  leaves  which  turn  inward  and 
downward.  The  leaves  of  affected  plants  are  darker 
green  than  the  normal  foliage  but  they  have  a 
lighter  margin  and  they  tend  to  become  bronzed 
early  in  the  Fall.  The  stems  get  brittle  and  dry. 
The  only  known  suppression  method  consists  in  de- 
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Cane  Might  occurs  in -patches  on  the  stem. 


stroying  the  sick  plants  as  soon  as  discovered.  They 
should  be  removed  from  the  garden  and  in  doing 
so  one  should  not  let  affected  ones  touch  other 
plants  as  the  disease  is  contagious. 

Mosaic  is  a  virus  disease  and  the  most  serious 
disease  of  raspberry  plants.  The  symptoms  are  a 
mottling  of  leaves  with  patches  of  yellow  and  green 
which  vary  in  size  and  shape.  The  plants  fail  to 
grow  well  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  inferior. 
The  berries  crumble  and  crush  early.  Extermina¬ 
tion  of  affected  plants  and  the  removal  of  them  at 
once  from  the  field  is  important.  Do  not  let  them 
touch  other  plants  in  the  removal  process  and  do 
not  shake  off  the  lice  on  other  plants  as  these  crea¬ 
tures  distribute  the  mosaic. 

Orange  rust  is  a  fungus  disease.  With  this  dis¬ 
order  of  berry  plants  the  leaves  are  small  and 
distorted  and  they  begin  to  fold  rather  early  in  the 
Fall.  Sometimes  they  wrinkle  from  edge  to  edge. 
When  half  grown  there  are  numerous  orange  colored 
glistening  bodies  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
In  a  short  time  orange  colored  blisters  are  formed 
and  a  yellow  powder  composed  of  spores  comes  from 
the  blisters  which  are  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 
Within  these  bursting  bodies  are  the  spores  of  the 
rust.  They  can  be  seen  with  a  hand  lens  and  are 
beautiful  to  look  at.  The  whole  plant  appears  to 
have  an  orange  cast  and  may  be  observed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  This  disease  is  systematic  and  extends 
throughout  the  plant,  affecting  even  the  roots.  Con¬ 
trol  work  consists  in  destroying  all  affected  plants 
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Bed  and  yellow  mosaic  rust  on  leaf  and  cane. 

in  the  vicinity,  especially  those  in  waste  places,  a 
job  that  must  be  done  before  the  spores  are  released. 
Some  varieties,  such  as  Eldorado,  Sliaeffer  and  Mer- 
sereau,  are  nearly  resistant  to  rust  and  may  be 
used  where  rust  is  a  problem  and  where  other  va¬ 
rieties  sicken  with  the  rust. 
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Cane  blight  is  a  fungus  disease.  The  branches  be¬ 
gin  to  wilt  in  midsummer ;  many  of  them  die.  The 
infested  parts  are  light  colored,  and  usually  have 
smutty  patches  on  them.  The  fungus  causing  this 
disease  winters  over  in  affected  parts  and  spreads 
in  the  Spring  to  healthy  portions  of  the  plants.  To 
control  blight  cut  out  all  affected  parts  wherever 
they  are  found.  Then  spray  the  plants  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  the  fore  part  of  the  season  at  10- 
day  intervals. 

Twig  blight  is  another  fungus  trouble,  and  has 
been  a  cause  of  anxiety  in  recent  years.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  the  wilting  tips,  which  shrivel  and  turn 
blue,  sometimes  becoming  purple  in  color.  The 
cause  is  the  growth  of  a  fungus  in  the  plant,  living 
as  a  parasite.  The  fungus  lives  over  the  Winter  in 
the  cane,  and  starts  new  infections  in  the  Spring 
from  hold-over  spores.  The  means  of  control  con¬ 
sist  of  pruning  out  and  burning  the  affected  tips, 
then  spraying  the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in 
early  Spring.  The  use  of  disease-free  stock  for 
planting  is  very  important  and  may  lessen  much 
trouble  and  expense  later  on. 

Cane  rust  or  anthraenose  is  a  fungus  trouble, 
characterized  by  light-colored  sunken  spots  on  the 
stalk  surrounded  by  a  red  ring.  This  fungus  disease  is 
chiefly  one  of  the  stem.  The  fungus  saps  the  life 
of  the  plant  and  reduces  fruit  production.  Rusty 
plants  are  inferior  to  healthy  ones.  Good  cultural 
methods  and  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  help  the 
plants  to  overcome  the  trouble.  Spraying  also  helps 
in  the  control.  One  may  use  lime-sulphur,  one  part 
to  twenty  of  water,  as  a  dormant  spray;  Bordeaux 
at  the  green  tip  stage,  and  again  as  blossom  clusters 
come,  is  also  helpful.  One  should  prune  out  all  af¬ 
fected  canes.  The  remaining  ones  should  be  kept 
four  or  more  inches  apart  to  let  in  the  light  and  dry 
out  the  stalks.  Sunlight  and  ventilation  retards  the 
trouble  and  gives  strong  stems. 

Crown  gall  is  a  bacterial  disease,  recognized  by 
swellings  on  the  roots  and  sometimes  at  the  base  of 
canes.  The  galls  contain  many  bacteria  which  are 
organisms  of  microscopic  size  which  irrigate  the 
tissues,  clog  up  the  water  tubes  and  induce  the 
characteristic  gall  formation.  The  spread  of  this 
trouble  is  effected  by  irrigation  water  and  by  care¬ 
lessness  in  making  cuttings  where  the  disease  oc¬ 
curs.  The  germs  may  enter  through  wounds  or  from 
contaminated  tools  unless  care  is  taken.  A  few 
small  galls  on  newly  set  plants  may  introduce  the 
disease  in  new  areas  and  make  raspberry  culture 
unprofitable.  Avoidance  is  the  best  means  of  con¬ 
trol.  One  should  plant  only  gall-free  plants.  It  is 
also  important  to  avoid  soil  where  infested  plants 
have  been  grown  within  a  few  years.  In  purchasing 
plants  insist  on  certified,  disease-free  plants. 

As  plant  lice  spread  the  mosaic  and  other  virus 
diseases,  they  are  probably  the  most  serious  insects 
of  raspberry  plants.  If  the  plants  grown  are  re¬ 
moved  from  other  plantings  so  that  emigration  of 
lice  is  small,  spraying  with  Black  Leaf  40  or  dust¬ 
ing  with  nicotine  dust,  may  limit  the  number  of  lice 
and  thus  reduce  the  harm  they  do  in  disseminating 
plant  disease.  Applications  should  be  made  in  late 
May  and  in  early  June.  Spray  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  to  kill  the  aphids  which  suck  the  juice 
and  starve  the  plant.  Spraying  or  dusting  should 
be  done  during  the  picking  season. 

Wilted  tips  of  stems  are  a  sure  sign  of  cane 
borer.  The  work  of  this  insect  is  manifest  by  the 
appearance  a  little  distance  back  from  the  tip  of 
two  rows  of  punctures  circling  stem  two  inches  from 
tip  of  cane.  The  two  rings  are  about  an  inch  apart, 
and  between  the  encircling  punctures  an  egg  is  laid 
which  hatches  into  a  worm  that  bores  down  the 
cane.  The  tip  of  the  cane  wilts.  Control  is  secured 
by  cutting  off  the  infested  part  of  the  plant  and 
burning  or  burying  the  pests,  for  in  this  way  the 
egg  is  collected  and  destroyed  before  it  hatches. 
Look  for  borers  in  July  and  August. 

Sawflies  eat  holes  in  the  leaves  of  raspberry 
plants  and  tear  the  leaves  into  shreds.  When  full 
grown  the  worms  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
The  adult  is  a  black,  thick-bodied,  four-winged  in¬ 
sect.  The  mature  fly,  which  appears  in  May.  is  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  female  lays  her  eggs 
near  a  rib  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  In  about 
a  week  the  eggs  hatch,  at  which  time  the  worms 
may  be  dispatched  by  brushing  them  to  the  ground. 
If  the  worms  are  knocked  off  the  plant  they  may 
perish  before  they  can  get  back.  If  the  fruit  is  not 
ripening,  one  may  spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  to 
kill  the  insects. 

Here  are  some  general  precautions:  Buy  only 
healthy  plants;  set  them  in  new  ground,  rotating 
the  crop  when  new  settings  are  made;  watch  for 
insects  and  diseases  and  learn  how  to  con¬ 
trol  them.  m.  B-  cummings. 


The  Last  of  the  Sweet  Clover 

I  have  previously  mentioned  experiences  with 
Sweet  clover,  telling  of  curing  a  field  for  hay  and 
the  surprising  manner  in  which  a  lot  of  western 
lambs  relished  it  during  the  Winter  feeding.  This 
proved  that  when  the  regular  hay  crop  may  be  short, 
Sweet  clover  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  Al¬ 
falfa  or  medium  clover. 

The  next  year  found  our  barns  well  filled  with 
the  latter,  so  the  Sweet  clover  was  not  needed  for 
hay,  and  we  harvested  the  crop  for  seed.  But  the 
growth  was  so  rank  and  brushy  that  it  was  parc- 
tically  impossible  to  cut  and  bind  it,  even  with  a 
power  take-off  binder.  Consequently  the  field  was 
abandoned  last  Fall,  and  during  the  past  Winter 
and  Spring  has  been  a  source  of  no  little  concern 


Rust,  purple  stem,  gall ,  leaf  roll  and  streak. 


among  the  neighbors,  combined  with  a  friendly  in¬ 
terest  as  to  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  all 
that  tall  growth,  which  had  refused  to  be  subdued. 
Some  suggested  burning  as  about  the  only  way  to 
dispose  of  all  the  trash.  But  this  would  have  been 
a  very  wasteful  course  it  seemed  to  me,  for  here  was 
a  great  deal  of  organic  matter,  so  much  needed  in 
most  all  of  the  soils  of  Western  New  York.  The 
problem  of  turning  all  this  under  with  a  plow  was 
a  puzzle.  The  most  logical  course  to  follow  seemed 
to  be  to  go  over  the  field  with  a  tractor  disk  and  a 
day  was  selected  when  the  stalks  were  dry  and 
brittle,  and  so  break  up  more  easily.  Later  on  after 
other  Spring  plowing  and  planting  was  completed, 
we  started  to  plow  the  field,  and  after  much  dis¬ 
couragement  resulting  from  the  trash  in  front  of  the 
jointer,  we  attached  a  rolling  coulter  just  ahead  of 
the  jointer  which  cut  through  the  trash,  and  made 
a  satisfactory  job  of  it.  Our  plan  now  is  to  Sum¬ 
mer  fallow  the  land  and  sow  it  to  Winter  wheat 
about  September  2.r>.  Probably  we  shall  see  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  soil  treatment  for  several  years  to  come, 
in  fact  our  concern  now  is  that  the  resulting  crop 
of  wheat  may  be  so  rank  that  it  will  lodge. 

We  treated  another  field  of  Sweet  clover  differ¬ 
ently,  allowing  it  to  grow  till  it  reached  a  height  of 
from  four  to  4 y2  feet.  Then  we  plowed  under  the 
entire  crop,  and  are  treating  it  now  in  much  the 
same  manner  till  time  to  sow  to  wheat  in  the  Fall. 

Just  which  method  will  prove  to  be  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  both  cases  we  con- 


Wilted  tip  due  to  cane-borer. 


tend  that  a  vast  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  form 
of  organic  matter  has»been  added  to  the  soil,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  heavy  application  of  high-grade  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizer,  and  by  building  up  the  humus 
content,  will  prove  to  be  of  more  lasting  benefit 
than  either.  ibving  c.  h.  cook. 
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The  New  Central  N.  Y.  Regional  Market 

Opened  on  June  23  by  Commissioner  Noyes 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


The  Central  New  York  Regional  Mar¬ 
ket,  located  at  Syracuse,  is  a  public  in¬ 
stitution,  governed  by  a  Market  Au¬ 
thority,  a  public-benefit  corporation  cre¬ 
ated  by  act  of  Legislature,  and  composed 
of  12  members  appointed  by  the  Boards 
of  Supervisors  of  the  counties  they  rep¬ 
resent.  It  is  a  non-profit  making  insti¬ 
tution,  administered  by  a  non-compen- 
sated  Board  of  Dii'ectors. 

While  its  official  area  embraces  the 
six  counties  of  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Cay¬ 
uga,  Cortland,  Oneida  and  Madison,  •  it 
actually  serves  a  territory  extending 
well  beyond  the  limits  of  these  counties, 
including  3,000,000  people  and  3,800 
‘farms  with  annual  crops  of  $46,000,000. 
Its  facilities  are  readily  and  economically 
available  to  users  within  a  75-mile  luxdius 
of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

It  is  located  on  Park  Street,  near 
Hiawatha  Boulevard,  on  the  north  side 
of  Syracuse,  and  therefore  easily  acces¬ 
sible  by  improved  highways.  It  provides 
means  for  speedy  transaction  of  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  business,  and  every  con¬ 
venience  is  available  for  its  users,  even 
including  a  fine  cafeteria  and  retail  food 
and  farm  supply  stores,  within  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  has  an  almost  unlimited  park¬ 
ing  area  for  retail  customers.  It  is  on 
the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  market, 
not  only  the  storekeeper,  the  restaurant 
man  and  the  huckster,  hut  the  shopping 
housewife  as  well,  can  buy  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  poultry  and  eggs  only  a  few  hours 
removed  from  the  farmer’s  field  at  prices 
that  are  not  swollen  by  usual  handling 
and  re-sale  cost. 

The  most  modern  facilities  possible  are 
available  to  the  users  of  the  Regional 
Market  including :  Modern  buildings  for 
wholesalers  and  commission  merchants ; 
one  Winter  shed,  completely  enclosed; 
four  covered  sheds,  264  stalls ;  one  spe¬ 
cific  poultry  shed.  The  Administration 
building  houses  a  cafeteria,  retail  grocer, 
meat  market,  fruit  and  vegetable  brokers, 
executive  offices,  two  doctors,  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  Reporter,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology. 

The  establishment  of  the  Central  New 
York  Regional  Market  is  the  result  of 
long  years  of  work.  From  the  date  that 
the  regional  market  district  was  formed 
by  act  of  Legislature  in  1933,  there  has 


Standardizing  the  Eastern 
Apple  Box 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  apple 
boxes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  in 
eastern  markets,  35  representatives  of 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Associations,  box 
manufacturers,  commission  merchants 
and  the  railroads,  met  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently  and  after  thorough  discussion  of 
the  viewpoints  represented,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  unanimously  voted : 

1.  — That  the  area  represented  volun¬ 
tarily  adopt  an  apple  box  holding  ap¬ 
proximately  1  1/5  bushel  and  that  the 
dimensions  be  17x14x11  inches  inside 
measurements,  except  where  refrigerator 
car  loading  demands  variation  from  such 
dimensions,  in  which  case  a  box  16xl3%x 
12  inches  should  be  used. 

2.  — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  group 
that  this  box  should  never  be  packed 
with  a  bulge. 

3. — That  this  box  should  be  called  the 
“Approved  Eastern  Apple  Box,” 

4.  — That  a  report  of  this  meeting  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  each  horticultural 
society  in  the  territory  and  that  such  so- 


l 


been  continual  discussion  and  opposition 
to  be  faced.  As  early  as  June,  1934,  the 
Onondaga  Board  of  Supervisors  was 
questioning  the  value  of  a  loan  to  the 
market,  and  in  July  of  that  same  year, 
the  county  attorney  even  ruled  that  such 
a  loan  would  be  illegal.  At  the  same 
time  another  argument  concerning  the 
site  for  the  new  terminal  was  waged 
throughout  the  district. 

When  Governor  Lehman  signed  the  bill 
allowing  Federal  aid  in  the  financing  of 
the  project’s  construction,  it  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  road  was  again  clear  for 
actual  pi'Ogress.  The  number  of  sites 
under  consideration  was  reduced  as  re¬ 
search  by  State  officials  pi-oved  their 
worth.  The  Chapman  plot,  its  present 
location,  was  designated  publicly  as  the 
future  site,  and  actual  construction  final¬ 
ly  was  begun  in  March,  1937, 

With  the  advent  of  Spring  and  the 
new  crops  it  was  thrown  open  for  busi¬ 
ness.  On  April  1,  operations  started 
without  benefit  of  a  formal  opening.  Of¬ 
ficial  dedication  @f  the  market  was  on 
June  23  last  when  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Holton  Y.  Noyes,  gave  the 
address  of  honor. 


Show  Window  for  the  Farm 

A  well-known  breeder  of  purebred  hogs 
was  showing  us  around  his  farm. 

“Do  you  see  that  field  over  there?”  He 
pointed  to  a  10-acre  plot  that  bordered 
the  highway.  “I’m  going  to  turn  those 
few  acres  into  a  ‘show  window.’  It  seems 
to  me  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  Every  mer¬ 
chant  has  one  or  more  such  selling  agen- 
ies  in  his  service  and  in  most  cases  he 
spends  a  good  deal  of  time  and  effort 
keeping  an  attractive  display  of  his  wares 
prominently  before  those  who  pass  his 
door.  That’s  about  my  idea  in  turning 
that  piece  of  ground  into  a  ‘display  win¬ 
dow.’  I’ve  got  it  coming  along  in  Al¬ 
falfa  and  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  plan  to 
pasture  a  few  of  my  best  hogs  in  there 
where  they  can  be  seen  by  everyone  who 
goes  by.  Of  course,  not  everyone  who 
passes  is  interested  in  hogs,  but  I  figure 
that  out  of  the  hundreds  who  use  that 
road  there  must  be  a  certain  number  who 
recognize  a  good  hog  when  they  see  one. 
The  most  of  my  pigs  are  over  back  of 
the  buiklings  where  they  are  not  visible 
from  the  roads,  but  I  fancy  it  will  draw 
quite  a  bit  of  trade  every  season  if  I 
keep  some  of  my  best  animals  where  they 
can  be  seen.”  e.  b.  g. 


cieties  make  every  effort  to  persuade 
growers  to  use  this  box. 

The  Ilxl4xl7-inch  box  was  adopted 
again  because  of  inci-easing  evidence  that 
(1)  It  holds  without  a  bulge,  the  fruit 
fi’om  a  well-packed  bushel  basket,  with 
which  package  it  must  compete  on  the 
market.  (2)  It  has  been  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  and  is  well  known  on  the  larger 
markets.  (3)  Largely  because  of  this, 
smaller  packages  are  coming  to  be  penal¬ 
ized  more  than  the  lesser  amount  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  them  would  warrant. 


Hen  Manure  for  Rhubarb 

My  cousin  has  such  a  fine  stand  of 
rhubarb  that  the  neighbors  ask  the  rea¬ 
son.  The  answer  goes  back  to  a  custom 
her  father  followed  years  ago.  Liking  to 
keep  his  chickens  tidy  he  sprinkled  ashes 
on  the  floor  below  the  roost.  When  the 
henhouse  was  cleaned  the  ashes  and  the 
waste  were  swept  up  together  and  put  in 
a  barrel.  This  was  the  fertilizer  used 
around  the  rhubai'b  as  soon  as  the  first 
shoots  appeared  in  the  Spring.  He  loos¬ 
ened  the  soil  thoroughly  and  dug  it  in 
weli.  F.  B. 


It  is  being  planned  by  the  State  Game 
Commission  to  have  a  proposed  co-op¬ 
erative  campaign  with  the  farmers  of  the 
State  next  Fall  to  let  strip  grain  stand 
and  to  plant  food  mixture  because  of 
the  fear  arising  out  of  the  late  frosts  and 
heavy  rains.  Food  conditions  for  wild 
life  are  ideal  for  the  present  season,  it 
was  pointed  out,  and  nesting  conditions 
are  excellent.  However,  it’s  the  next 
Fall  that  the  Game  Commission  is  wor¬ 
rying  about,  and  it  is  expected  there  will 
be  difficulties  with  the  food  supply,  due 
to  late  frosts  the  past  Spring  which  have 
killed  a  lot  of  berries  and  nuts  which 
normally  would  have  provided  forage  for 
small  game.  During  June,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  completed  one  of  the  heaviest  re¬ 
stocking  programs  in  recent  years.  The 


Commission  has  contracted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  more  than  10,000  partridges 
imported  from  Hungary.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  153,048  ringneck  pheasant 
eggs,  have  been  hatched  at  the  three 
State  farms  where  these  birds  are  grown, 
and  15,000  bob  white  quail  are  to  be 
hatched  at  the  State  game  farm  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County. 

Heavy  rains  on  July  12  added  another 
considerable  damage  to  the  damage  sus¬ 
tained  to  grain  crops  throughout  the 
State  a  week  previously  while  harvesting 
season  was  in  full  progress.  Wheat  in 
the  southern  portions  of  the  State  was 
about  l'eady  to  be  cut  when  the  rains 
caused  it  to  crinkle  badly.  This  will 
mean  a  heavy  loss.  Much  of  the  rye 
and  wheat  shocks  in  fields  caused  the 
grain  to  be  discoloi-ed  because  of  being 
drenched. 

A  total  of  374  cows  in  31  herds  were 
tested  in  the  Third  Cumberland  County 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  for 
the  month  of  June.  Thirty-one  cows 
produced  more  than  40  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  and  29  of  these  produced  more  than 
50  pounds,  and  136  cows  have  above 
1,000  pounds  of  milk  each  ;  83  over  1,200 
pounds  of  milk.  The  13  highest  produc¬ 


ing  cows  in  butterfat,  together  with  their 
owners,  were  as  follows :  John  C.  Yor- 
lets,  Mechanicsburg,  63.2,  61.6  and  61 
pounds ;  Roy  D.  Gottshall,  Carlisle,  60.3 ; 
Zel  E.  Myers,  Newville,  59.8;  Clyde  P. 
Menges,  Newville,  59.4 ;  Zel  E.  Myers, 
59.3 ;  Benjamin  F.  Garman,  Carlisle, 
59  and  58.5 ;  Lester  J.  Albright,  Carlisle, 
(28  days),  58.1;  Zel  E.  Myers,  57.6; 
Konhaus  Farms,  Mechanicsburg,  56.3. 
The  hei-ds  which  averaged  30  pounds  or 
more  of  butterfat  for  the  month  were 
as  follows :  Roy  D.  Gottshall,  five  cows, 
53.2  pounds ;  Zel  E.  Myers,  seven  cows, 
51.5 ;  Hai-per  McCulloch,  Newville,  11 
cows,  40.9;  John  E.  Gibney,  Mechanics¬ 
burg,  15  cows,  37.9;  John  K.  Sheeley, 
Carlisle,  10  cows,  37.8;  Benjamin  F. 
Garman,  11  cows,  34.71 ;  Roy  A.  Snyder, 
Mechanicsburg,  20  cows,  34.66 ;  Harvey 

S.  Mentzer,  Mechanicsburg,  17  cows, 
33.2 ;  Ralph  L.  Martin,  Carlisle,  10 
cows,  33.1 ;  Clyde  P.  Menges,  10  cows, 
31.9;  J.  J.  Zeigler,  Carlisle,  23  cows, 
31.7 ;  John  A.  Chestnut,  Newville,  10 
cows,  31.52;  Lester  J.  Albright,  14  cows, 
31.5;  John  I.  Strong,  Mechanicsburg,  16 
cows,  30.4.  F.  Y.  o. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  25-30. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Stori-s,  Conn. 

July  26-29. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

July  28.  —  Poultry  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster. 

Aug.  1.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  N.  Y. 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Meridale 
Farms,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

July  31  -Aug.  6.  —  Rural  Youth  Con¬ 
ference,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  9.  —  Field  Day,  Sussex,  N.  J., 
Branch  Experiment  Station. 

Aug.  11. — Potato  Day,  Yates  Farm, 
Orchard  Park,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  16-19.  —  Grange  Lecturers’  Con¬ 
ference,  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  17.  —  Experiment  Station  Field 
Day,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  24.  —  Connecticut  Station  Farm 
Field  Day,  Mt.  Carmel. 

Aug.  24-26. — Hartland  Fair ;  W.  R. 
Jordan,  manager,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Aug.  29 -Sept.  10.— N.  Y.  State  Fair, 
Syracuse. 

Sept.  8-10.  —  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
Fair,  Troy  Hills,  N.  J. 

Sept.  13-17. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  White  Plains. 

Sept.  15-16.  —  Annual  Fair,  Norfolk 
County  Chapter  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  20-21. — American  Dahlia  Society 
Annual  Exhibition,  Concourse  Plaza 
Hotel,  Grand  Concourse  and  161st  St., 
New  York.  C.  Louis  Ailing,  Secy.,  251 
Court  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Sept.  25  -  Oct.  1.  —  New  eJrsey  State 
Fair,  Trenton. 

Oct.  8-15. — National  Dairy  Show,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  14-18.  —  Neppco  Poultry  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Commerce  Hall,  Port  Authority 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


A  Panoramic  View  Shoiving  the  Facilities  of  the  New  Farm  Market  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 
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July  Farming  in  Columbia  County 


Off  for  an  Afternoon’s  Work  in  the  Field 


A  Good  Hay  Crop  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


Spacing  Fruit  Trees  for 
Production 

Plants  compete  for  nutrient  and  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil  and  for  light  above 
ground.  That  is  the  fundamental  reason 
for  spacing  plants  at  certain  distances, 
and  for  controlling  weeds  while  a  crop  is 
produced.  Larger  plants  require  more 
space,  and  plants  on  poor  land  or  in  a 
dry  country  require  more  space. 

Some  orchards  which  were  spaced  sat¬ 
isfactorily  while  the  trees  were  young  are 
now  so  crowded  as  to  present  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  forest.  Trees  which 
produced  well  while  younger  are  now 
showing  poor  production.  In  some  cases 
branches  of  the  tree  die,  or  the  whole 
tree  either  dies  or  becomes  so  useless 
that  the  owner  pulls  it. 

On  Western  Oregon  hill  lands  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Persian  walnut  or¬ 
chards  are  in  the  above  couditiori.  The 
hill  soils  often  only  live  or  six  feet  deep 
or  less  support  the  younger  trees  satis¬ 
factorily.  A  walnut  tree  needs  10  feet 
of  good  soil  for  root  volume,  as  well  as 
plenty  of  room  for  sidewise  expansion. 
Young  orchards  are  sometimes  spaced  40 
feet,  when  00  feet  or  more  is  needed  for 
the  older  trees.  Based  upon  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  in  root  studies,  walnut  roots 
probably  extend  sidewise  a  distance  of 
at  least  twice  the  height  of  the  tree. 
With  half  the  desirable  soil  depth,  and 
close  spacing  there  is  little  chance  for 
good  producing  old  trees. 

The  orchardist  is  coi^fonted  with  the 
same  problem  as  the  corn-grower.  On 
the  best  soils,  corn  may  be  drilled  12 
inches  apart*  in  rows  that  are  spaced  314 
feet.  Poor  land  planted  so  thickly  would 
produce  nothing  but  fodder.  The  same 
poor  land  planted  half  as  thick  might 
produce  a  fair  yield  of  good  quality 
grain.  A  corn  farmer  will  thin  his  grain 
if  it  is  too  thick  but  how  many  orchard- 
ists  will  thin  trees  unless  compelled  by 
some  circumstances  to  do  so. 

Orchards  which  fail  are  sometimes 
pulled  entirely.  Suppose  half  the  trees 
had  been  pulled,  to  thin  the  stand  to 
what  the  soil  could  support.  Perhaps 
the  other  half  might  have  produced  satis¬ 
factory  fruit.  Marginal  orchards  now 
producing  enough  to  get  by  in  the  good 
years  might  be  raised  to  a  profitable  pro¬ 
duction.  .Both  the  yield  and  the  quality 
of  fruit  would  be  improved.  Trees  GO 
feet  apart  on  soils  penetrable  to  roots 
4^4  feet  deep  have  as  much  soil  volume 
to  draw  upon  as  trees  40  feet  apart  in 


soils  penetrable  to  a  depth  of  10  feet. 

A  minor  amount  of  experimental  work 
indicates  that  just  such  results  may  be 
expected.  But  results  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  too  quickly.  Corn  which  grows 
and  matures  a  crop  in  120  days  must  be 
thinned  while  the  plants  are  young.  Thin¬ 
ning  mature  plants  is  much  less  helpful. 
Trees  which  are  half  or  two-thirds  grown 
may  have  already  suffered  considerable 
stunting  from  competition.  More  than  a 
single  season  will  be  required  to  outgrow 
the  stunting  and,  like  stunted  animals, 
perhaps  the  recovery  will  never  be  quite 
complete. 

Some  endeavor  to  handle  the  problem 
by  using  more  fertilizers  or  by  use  of  ir¬ 
rigation  water  where  moisture  is  a  major 
factor.  Such  treatment  offers  no  help  to 
interlocking  branches  where  light  compe¬ 
tition  is  a  problem.  Most  of  the  leaves 
are  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  with  the 
best  light  exposure  and  most  of  the  fruit 
is  grown  from  nutrient  elaborated  by 
these  vigorous  leaves.  There  seems  no 
escape  from  thinning  some  of  the  older 
orchards,  where  perhaps  tops  have  out¬ 
grown  root  systems  and  where  there  is 
no  longer  standing  room  for  the  expand¬ 
ing  branches.  r.  h.  s. 


New  York  Potato  Field  Day 

New  York’s  ninth  annual  Potato  Field 
Day  will  be  held  at  Yates  Farm,  Orchard 
Park,  Erie  County,  August  11. 

This  farm  consists  of  3,200  acres,  one- 
half  devoted  to  crops,  one-fourth  to  pas¬ 
ture  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  wood¬ 
land.  This  year  there  are  85  acres  in 
potatoes,  75  being  .in  one  level  field. 
Yates  Farm  also  carries  200  head  of  Hol- 
steins,  85  Angus,  400  sheep,  200  hogs, 
1,200  hens  and  30  horses. 

In  the  special  potato  field  set  apart 
for  study,  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
various  demonstration  plantings,  illus¬ 
trating  breeding  methods,  new  varieties, 
seedlings  under  test,  cultivation  and  po¬ 
tato  diseases. 

The  program  begins  at  8  A.  M.  and 
closes  at  5  P.  M.  Yates  Farm  is  on  U. 
S.  Route  20,  southeast  of  Buffalo. 

Salt  for  Iron  Waste 
Reduction 

In  reply  to  B.  L.’s  question  on  page 
410,  common  salt  hastens  the  oxidation 
of  iron  waste  considerably.  w.  G. 

Ohio. 


•r^vFRY  ootato  grower  wants  his  crop  to  grade  No.  1. 

a  rigfd  Standard  .  .  .  and  a  rig.d  test  for  a 
McCormick-Deering  Potato  Digger 
A  few  cut  and  bruised  potatoes 
grade  of  an  otherwise  top-quality  crop, 
risk  with  a  new  McCormick-Deering 


can  cut  down  the 
You  don’t  run 
.You’ll  harvest 

rn^To^otltoes  j^t  wmVnng  you  a  better  price. 
The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  carries  a  complete 

drawn  model  J."Th*ree^fKnver-operatedrdigge^are  av^- 

profitable  crop. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 

_  Chicago,  Illinois 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue 


GUARD  GRADE  and  PROFIT  with 
a  McCORMICK-DEERING 
POTATO  DIGGER 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

POTATO  DIGGERS 


Ready  to  Ship*.] 
and  Put  Up!  J 


ivvery  year  we  piuviuc 
specially  for  late  buyers. 
On  24  hours’  notice  we 
ship  complete  silos.  The 
Unadilla  is  always  easy 
to  erect  with  inexpen¬ 
sive  help. 

Fine,  clear,  well  -  cured 
Oregon  Fir,  stored  under 
cover.  Hoops,  doors, 
hardware,  and  roofs 
—all  ready  for  you! 

Only  in  the  Unadilla  can 
you  have  patented  dow- 
eled  staves,  which  make 
any  silo,  extra  solid  and 
storm-defying.  There’s 
no  rival  of  Unadilla  con¬ 
venience  and  safety. 
Write  or  wire  for  cata¬ 
log  and  prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FRONT 
LADDER^ 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


And  Satisfaction! 


ANY  silo  will  do  the  job — but 
a  Grange  does  it  more  satis¬ 
factorily.  And  why  shouldn’t 
it!  It  is  more  economical, 
more  durable,  has  more  labor 
and  time  saving  features  and 
returns  greater  profits.  That 
spells  satisfaction.  Buy  that 
silo,  by  all  means!  But  be  sure 
you’re  satisfied.  The  best  way 
to  be  sure  is  with  a  GRANGE. 
After  you  get  your  GRANGE, 
you  won’t  need  replacemen ts-- 
you’ll  want  a  second  GRANGE. 
Get  free  folder  today. 


(Patent  Pending) 

"cWjfc* 

c°^oW  / 

tooJ 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 

METAL 

TILE 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FOR  25  YEARS 


STEEL  HANDY  BUILDINGS 

For  All  Purposes 
Tool  Houses  —  Workshops 
Pump  Houses,  Storage  Sheds,  etc. 


$56.00 


and  up 


I  STEEL  GARAGES- $119  and  up 

I  Shipped  anywhere.  Write  for  information. 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

LhmSOI  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  Jm, 
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Price  List  on  RYE  also  on  the  new 

Certified  YORKWIN  Wheat 

— a  new  variety  of  heaviest  yielding 
winter  wheat  for  Eastern  Conditions. 
Headquarter s  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


7<*dilver 

Wife  Saver  " 


Make  Apple  -Sauce,  Tomato- Juice 
The  D1LVER  WAY 
Will  remove  skint,  seeds,  cores  from  a 
bushel  of  fruit  in  ten  minutes. 

Gets  all  food  value  with  pulp;  leaves 
only  indigestible  material.  One-fourth  the  waste  of ^ other 
methods.  Quickly  clamped  to  table;  easily  cleaned.  ' 

Mailed  prepaid  for  $5.50  in  United  States^  ' 

McDowell  Mfg.  Co.  Pittsburgh,  (Q)Pa. 


no  paring -no  coring- no  waste 


OLCOTT  CORN  CREAMER 

Eat  the  CREAM  of  the  CORN  .... 
Leave  the  Hulls  on  the  Cob 

Take  com  off  the  cob  easily,  quickly.  In  one  stroke 
the  Corn  Creamer  slits  the  kernels  and  extracts  the 
cream.  Make  your  favorite  com  dish  a  new  and  unique 
treat.  Ideal  for  canning.  35c.  Write  trs. 

WALTER  OLCOTT  CO.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


KRAMER 

1  Ton  UTILITY  ,. 

TRAILERS  *  | 
REALLY  “TRAIL”  » 


Solid  or  spring  mounting.  3  chassis  types— Hat  rack 
(shown),  or  flare  sides.  Write  for  full  data,  attrac¬ 
tive  LOW  prices.  Also  full  line  of  FARM  WAGONS. 

KRAMER  WAGOH  CO..  BOX  R,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


BENNETT  MFC.  Co. 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built, 
and  two  row  models.  One 
CarrieB  to  shock,  Big 
saver.  Pays  for  itself  In 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
No  twine.  Groat  for  si¬ 
lage.  FreeTrial.AgentsWanted. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Box  704  Woatorvllle,  Ohio 


BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub,  Pedestal 
Basin,  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  E. 

SCHLOSSMAN.  545  THIRD)  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Pl.nF,  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

Dtraw Derry  riants  Basil  Perry  Georgetown.  Del. 


Illlllllllllt 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy  j 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


July  30,  1938 


Ruralisms 


Lifting  Bulbs. — This  year  the  early 
bulbs  were  slow  to  lose  their  foliage,  cool 
rainy  weather  in  May  keeping  the  leaves 
of  daffodils,  hyacinths  and  tulips  fresh 
and  green  much  longer  than  usual.  This 
gives  the  bulbs  opportunity  to  store  up 
material  for  next  season’s  bloom,  but  it 
does  interfere  with  the  annuals  that  are 
to  follow  the  early  bulbs.  We  do  not 
lift  all  our  bulbs  each  year,  but  try  to 
lift  the  Narcissus  every  third  year;  they 
multiply  rapidly  and  even  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  they  are  likely  to  be  very 
crowded.  Tulips  really  should  be  dug 
as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  withered,  care¬ 
fully  dried  in  the  shade,  and  stored  in 
paper  bags,  boxes  or  trays  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  until  planning  time  in  October.  In 
addition  tP  th'e  main  flowering  bulb,  they 
make  many  small  offsets,  or  bulblets, 
which  should  be  planted  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  to  grow  on  to  flowering  size 
in  two  or  three  years.  We  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  we  do  not  always  lift  all 
our  tulips,  because  we  have  a  great 
many  of  them  scattered  among  the  per¬ 
ennials,  but  this  is  likely  to  result  in 
diminishing  quality  of  the  flowers.  The 
finest  flowers  are  naturally  on  the  newly- 
purchased  bulbs,  because  they  have  been 
grown  by  specialists  with  every  advant¬ 
age  of  soil,  climate  and  cultivation,  but 
some  of  the  robust  old  tulips,  early  sin¬ 
gles  and  doubles,  and  the  large  May 
flowering  sorts,  have  continued  to  give 
satisfaction  without  replacement  for 
many  years.  Hyacinths,  however,  do 
not  need  digging  and  replanting  until 
they  become  crowded  through  their  natu¬ 
ral  increase,  or  the  intrusion  of  other 
plants.  It  is  surprising  how  fine  the 
flower  spikes  are,  year  after  year,  when 
the  border  is  well  enriched  and  kept  clear 
of  weeds. 

The  Miniature  Dahlias.  —  These 
low-growing,  early-blooming  Dahlias  are 
very  desirable  bedding  plants ;  they  come 
into  flower  much  earlier  than  the  tall 
varieties,  which  must  have  a  place  to 
themselves.  Glorious,  a  scarlet  Cactus 
variety,  was  in  bloom  June  26,  two  days 
earlier  than  last  year,  while  Baby  Royal 
was  about  a  week  earlier  than  Glorious. 
Baby  Royal  is  the  type  called  semi- 
Cactus,  flowers  salmon  shading  to  yel¬ 
low  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  One  of 
our  greatest  favorites  in  this  class  is 
Bishop  of  Landaff,  which  has  bright 
scarlet  flowers  shading  to  a  deeper  tone 
at  the  center;  its  foliage,  however,  is  a 
particularly  striking  feature,  being  deep 
bronze  in  color,  and  cut  or  lacimated  in 
a  distinctive  form.  The  flowers  of  these 
miniature  Dahlias  average  about  three 
inches  across,  sometimes  less ;  they  usual¬ 
ly  have  long  stout  stems,  which,  with 
their  moderate-sized  flowers,  make  them 
very  desirable  for  cutting.  A  bouquet  of 
Baby  Royal  combined  with  Gypsophila  is 
really  charming.  There  is  a  wide  range 
of  color  in  these  Miniature  Dahlias ;  in¬ 
deed,  in  color  and  form,  they  are  almost 
as  varied  as  the  large  types,  and  their 
especial  charm  is  that  they  may  be  used 
in  bedding,  whereas  the  large  Dahlias 
must  be  in  a  place  by  themselves  to  give 
them  best  conditions  for  culture,  and  it 
is  not  alwaysi  possible  to  give  the  proper 
space  in  a  garden  of  moderate  size. 


The  Annuals. — We  try  each  year  to 
grow  some  different  annuals,  sometimes 
with  cheering  results,  sometimes  the  re¬ 
verse.  The  Clarkias  were  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  last  year;  the  lovely  rosy  flowers 
were  weak  and  scanty,  and  we  think  our 
climate  was  too  much  for  them,  though 
they  come  from  California.  We  have 


seen  beautiful  specimens  grown  to  bloom¬ 
ing  size  in  a  greenhouse.  This  year  we 
started  the  Mexican  prickly  poppy,  Arge- 
mone,  in  a  rather  sandy  corner  of  the 
garden,  and  find  it  a  handsome  bushy 
plant  with  thistle-like  foliage,  the  ribs  of 
the  leaves  outlined  in  sliver.  The  satiny 
poppy-like  flowers  are  very  freely  pro¬ 
duced,  and  vary  in  color  from  creamy 
yellow  to  deep  rose.  A  reader  who  sent 
us  an  Argemone  flower  to  be  identified 
last  year  says  that  with  her  it  self-sows 
freely.  Like  many  members  of  the  poppy 
family,  seed  of  this  should  be  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain,  as  it  does  not 
like  to  be  moved.  It  grows  two  to  four 
feet  high,  and  is  recommended  for  use 
at  the  back  of  a  border,  or  to  form  a 
Summer  hedge  or  dividing  line.  Another 
annual  we  have  not  grown  before  is 
Linaria  Maroecana  Fairy  Bride,  a 
charming  little  plant  about  eight  inches 
high,  covered  with  pure  white  flowers. 
Linaria  is  the  toadflax ;  the  common  yel¬ 
low  variety,  often  called  butter-and-eggs, 
is  a  familiar  weed.  The  typical  Linaria 
Maroecana  comes  in  mixtures  of  crim¬ 
son,  orange,  and  bluish  violet,  rather 
suggesting  a  miniature  snapdragon. 
Fairy  Bride  is  much  more  distinctive, 
and  would  make  an  effective  edging  for 
a  border  of  bright-colored  flowers,  as  it 
will  flower  throughout  the  season.  There 
is  another  variety,  called  Fairy  Brides¬ 
maid,  that  bears  flowers  of  a  soft  citron 
yellow,  while  Fairy  Bouquet  is  a  more 
compact  growing  variety  of  the  regular 
type.  We  sowed  our  Linaria  in  the  open 
border,  after  danger  of  frost  was  over, 
but  it  is  generally  advised  to  sow  in¬ 
doors,  or  under  glass,  and  transplant  out¬ 
side  when  the  weather  becomes  warm  and 
settled.  Even  our  common  toadflax 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  garden, 
for  there  are  improved  strains  that  are 
neat  in  habit  and  profuse  in  bloom, 
though  this  plant  is  generally  neglected 
in  favor  of  other  Linari.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  Linarias  of  low  and  spreading  habit 
that  are  desirable  for  the  rock  garden. 
Of  course  our  annuals  always  include 
Zinnias,  Calendulas,  pinks  and  mari¬ 
golds  for  cutting,  and  Petunias  wherever 
nothing  else  will  fill  the  space.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  pretty  Petunia  is  Rosy  Morn, 
a  clear  soft  rose,  pink  without  any 
magenta  tone  with  white  throat.  Self- 
sown  plants  always  come  true  to  color. 
This  is  classed  as  a  bedding  Petunia, 
while  there  is  another  very  fine  strain 
classed  as  balcony  Petunias,  which  are 
advised  for  hanging  baskets  and  window 
boxes.  The  balcony  Petunias  include 
some  lovely  shades  of  blue,  violet  and 
purple.  We  like  the  bedding  type  for 
ordinary  garden  culture,  because  the  seed 
may  be  sown  anywhere  in  the  open  bor¬ 
der,  without  any  codling.  Of  course  the 
double  and  fringed  sorts  possess  unusual 
beauty,  but  so  far  we  have  purchased 
these  as  pot  plants,  instead  of  raising 
from  seed.  There  is  a  strain  known  as 
Miniature  Petunias  which  form  neat  lit¬ 
tle  round  plants  five  or  six  inches  high, 
which  when  in  bloom  are  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  flowers.  These  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  in  the  rock  garden.  Pe¬ 
tunias  are  ordinarily  very  free  from  in¬ 
sect  enemies  or  disease,  but  occasionally 
a  plant  will  be  seen  having  the  leaves 
crinkled  or  deformed,  and  mottled  with 
irregular  areas  of  yellowish  hue  min¬ 
gling  with  the  darker  green.  These  are 
symptoms  of  mosaic,  an  incurable  virus 
disease,  and  such  plants  should  be  pulled 
up  and  burned.  The  disease  is  carried  by 
aphids,  which  should  be  controlled  by  to¬ 
bacco  spray.  Adjacent  weeds  will  en¬ 
courage  the  aphids — but  then  adjacent 
weeds  are  always  a  liability  to  cultivated 
plants.  E.  T.  ROYLE. 


Single  Flower  Studies 

I  have  been  interested  in  “portraits” 
of  flowers,  life  size.  Of  course,  to  take 
such  shots  at  their  best  a  ground-glass 
focusing  camera,  with  portrait  or  copy¬ 
ing  Jens,  or  double  extension  bellows,  is 
required.  I  use  at  4x5  plate  or  film  pack 
camera,  with  portrait  or  copying  lens  to 
give  a  large  image  without  extreme  bel¬ 
lows  extension. 

Using  a  portrait  lens,  and  enlarging 
from  the  negative,  will  give  the  same  re¬ 
sults  with  a  box  camera,  or  a  short-bel¬ 
lows  folding  camera.  A  tripod  and  time 
exposures  will  often  be  necessary,  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  yellow  filter  is  used.  A  spare 
focusing  cloth  was  used  to  give  the  dark 
background  in  No.  3.  With  No.  2  the 
background  was  opaqued.  The  pond  lily 
was  taken  directly  on  the  water. 

Photos  shown  below  were  taken  on  Or- 
thoehromatic  plates,  of  the  same  type  as 
a  “chrome”  film.  Details :  No.  1 :  Pond 
lily,  pale  pink ;  sunlight,  no  filter ;  1/25 
second  at  /.  1G.  No.  2 ;  Rose,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Wadwell,  pale  pink;  hazy  sun;  K-2  filter, 
15  seconds  at  /.22.  No.  3 :  Rose,  White 
Kilarney ;  sunlight,  K-2  filter,  1  second 
at  /. 22.  Not  drops  of  dew. 

I  have  secured  life-size  photos  of  flow¬ 
ers  with  a  folding  hand  camera  by  re¬ 
moving  the  back,  extending  bellows  to 
full  length,  placing  a  copying  lens  over 
the  camera  lens ;  then  focusing  on  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  or  oiled  paper,  by 
moving  the  camera  forward  and  back, 
and  recording  the  distance  from  lens  to 
flower  that  gave  a  sharp  image.  With 
roll  film  in  place,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  work  at  the  same  distance  to  obtain 
good  results.  l.  h.  phinney. 


Community  Forests 

(Continued  from  Page  470) 
contribute  to  the  further  establishment 
and  development  of  the  community  .forest 
idea  in  this  country.  They  are  especially 
applicable  in  the  rural  sections.  There  is 
an  intimate  relationship  with  the  people 
as  the  timber  crops  in  the  form  of  fuel 
wood,  sawlogs,  piling,  posts,  grape  stakes, 
fencing  and  other  materials,  have  a  near¬ 
by  and  immediate  outlet  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  citizens  find  a  quick  and  nearby 
outlet  for  relaxation  and  pleasure  under 
the  most  agreeable,  quiet  and  relaxing 
circumstances. 

The  community  forest  movement  is 
gaining  substantial  headway  in  this 
country.  It  gives  every  promise  of  being 
a  very  important  part  of  our  forestry 
program  in  the  future.  These  community 
forests  are  really  community  service 
forests. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


A  new  found  friend,  F.  B.  W.  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Vt.,  writes  a  most  interesting  let¬ 
ter  with  an  account  of  the  old  singing 
school.  He  is  an  old-time  stone  mason. 
One  of  those  master  craftsment  who  did 
such  tine  work  with  the  material  at  hand. 

New  England  and  New  York  farms 
have  many  examples  of  the  fine  work 
done  by  those  old-time  stone  masons. 
However,  his  letter  recalled  memories  of 
the  singing  schools  which  did  not  end 
until  the  period  of  the  gay  nineties  was 
over.  They  were  amusing  in  a  way  but 
they  did  a  lot  of  good,  too.  The  chief 
thing  about  them  is  that  they  were  typi¬ 
cal  of  their  time  when  folks  made  their 
own  amusements  and  all  hands  partici¬ 
pated. 

A  Virginia  farm  woman  writes  asking 
whether  I  can  sell  her  a  few  English 
gooseberry  plants.  Our  State  nursery 
inspection  laws  are  so  strict  that  we 
cannot  even  give  away  plants  unless  our 
stock  has  been  inspected  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season.  We  must  pay 
for  that  inspection.  I  do  not  raise  plants 
for  sale,  hence  my  stock  is  not  inspected, 
so  I  cannot  send  any  plants  to  anyone 
although  I  would  gladly  share  any  I 
had  to  spare.  However,  nurseries  carry 
these  plants.  English  gooseberries  are 
not  listed  under  that  name.  The  va¬ 
riety  names  are  Chautauqua  for  heavier 
soils,  Fredonia  for  lighter  soils  and  Poor- 
man,  this  last  being  the  American  strain 
of  this  gooseberry.  Our  native  varieties 
are  good  but  never  so  large.  The  Down¬ 
ing  is  quite  large  but  not  so  large  as 
the  English  varieties.  The  Houghton  is 
very  small  but  bears  abundantly.  It  is 
quite  noticeable  that  whenever  we  im¬ 
prove  varieties  for  size  we  almost  in¬ 
variably  weaken  the  strain  making  it 
subject  to  disease  and  insect  injury.  The 
English  gooseberry  is  no  exception  for  it 
is  very  subject  to  mildew  which  kills  the 
leaves,  hence  the  bushes  must  be  sprayed 
frequently  with  some  fungicide.  If  you 
wish  gooseberries  for  home  use  only,  the 
Downing  or  Houghton  is  all  right  and 
they  do  sell  on  the  market  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  gooseberries  far  outsell  them  because 
of  their  large  size. 

Gooseberries  should  be  set  in  the 
Spring,  rows  eight  feet  apart  and  plants 
set  five  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  They 
require  clean  cultivation  and  like  rich 
soils  but  not  wet  soils,  and  are  subject 
to  sun  scald  because  of  scanty  foliage. 
Once  set  and  growing  the  bushes  will 
last  as  long  as  they  are  protected  from 
insect  injury  and  disease  but  the  oldest 
wood  must  be  thinned  out  occasionally 
or  they  grow  too  dense.  A  few  bushes 
along  one  side  of  the  garden  will  last 
almost  a  lifetime.  The  currant  worm 
also  eats  gooseberry  leaves.  If  worms 
get  on  to  your  bushes,  just  mix  a  half 
pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  with  10  pounds 
of  hydrated  lime  and  shake  the  dust  on 
by  putting  it  in  a  burlap  sack  and  shak¬ 
ing  the  sack  above  the  bushes.  I  use 
this  simple  method  for  tomatoes,  potatoes 
and  beans  if  bugs  begin  to  bother.  This 
will  not  do  for  a  large  planting  but  any¬ 
one  raising  such  things  on  a  large  scale 
should  have  a  regular  spray  machine. 

Almost  constant  rains  throughout  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  on  through  June 
made  spraying  difficult.  A  man  who  puts 
\ip  a  lot  of  codling  moth  traps  reports 
that  he  never  found  any  moths  in  his 
traps  the  next  morning  if  it  had  rained 
late  in  the  afternoon  or  during  the  night. 
We  expect  the  second  brood  of  codling 
moth  the  latter  part  of  July  but  it  should 
not  be  heavy  as  constant  rain  killed  so 
many  of  the  first  brood.  Apples  blos¬ 
somed  abnormally  early,  so  the  first  brood 
was  not  yet  out  when  the  petals  had 
dropped  and  the  calyx  end  of  the  apple 


had  closed.  All  my  Stayman  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  apples  either  failed  to  set  or  the 
fruits  dropped  off.  Most  of  the  Delicious 
did  the  same,  but  Spy  set  a  nice  crop.  I 
waited  20  years  after  setting  the  trees 
before  the  Spy  began  to  bear  but  now 
it  seems  to  be  doing  real  well. 

A  recent  estimate  made  after  a  survey 
which  covered  the  Michigan  fruit  belt 
thoroughly  gives  the  following  percent¬ 
ages  :  Apple,  45 ;  plums,  5 ;  pears,  35 ; 
strawberries,  25  (strawberries  are  over 
now  and  the  percentage  was  too  high)  ; 
raspberries,  75 ;  currants,  20 ;  peaches, 
15;  grapes,  5;  cherries,  20.  This  is 
based  upon  a  normal  crop  average. 

I  think  the  late  apple  crop  is  over¬ 
estimated  and  the  constant  rains  are 
ruining  the  raspberry  crop  so  that  aver¬ 
age  is  too  high.  The  whole  sheds  light 
upon  the  disastrous  results  of  late  Spring 
freezes.  Fruit-growers  in  other  sections 
need  fear  little  competition  from  Michi¬ 
gan  this  year,  especially  in  grapes. 

The  brighter  side  of  this  fruit  picture 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  works  for  our  benefit.  Straw¬ 
berries  brought  high  prices,  ranging  from 
$2  to  $4  for  a  16-quart  crate.  Another 
good  thing  about  so  much  rain  is  that' 
meadows  and  small  grains  have  grown, 
so  there  will  be  a  most  abundant  crop 
of  hay  and  small  grains.  Corn  is  not  do¬ 
ing  quite  so  wrell  as  it  was  planted  late 
and  the  soil  stays  too  wet  for  cultivation. 

_  Pastures  remain  good,  so  that  our 
biggest  problem  here  is  what  to  do  with 
all  the  milk  especially  as  so  few  factories 
are  working  and  so  little  milk  consumed 
locally.  Our  dairymen  are  up  against  it 
here. 

So  hail  to  my  new-found  friend  who 
has  kept  alive  his  sense  of  humor  and 
can  look  back  at  a  busy  and  worthy  life 
with  such  quaint  philosophy.  There  are 
so  many  like  him  in  those  rugged  hills 
of  New  England,  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  But  we  must  face  the  present 
and  its  problems  with  all  of  that  same 
sense  of  humor  and  enduring  faith  for  the 
good  book  says  that  “All  things  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good  to  those  who  love  God,” 
and  surely  we  who  love  nature  are  in 
that  class.  Hats  off  to  the  past  but 
coats  off  to  the  present.  L.  B.  kebkr. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


A  Good  Terracing  Job 

You  may  recall  that  about  two  years 
ago  we  wrote  you  for  advice  in  regard  to 
terracing  our  farm  along  a  newly  con¬ 
structed  highway,  and  you  sent  me  in¬ 
formation  that  was  of  value. 

As  the  State  Highway  Department 
took  a  tract  of  our  land  and  damaged  the 
remaining  tract,  I  insisted  on  full  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  land  taken  and  the 
damages  to  the  remaining  tract  which 
was  left  with  a  perpendicular  bank  about 
10  to  14  feet  high  along  the  2,200-foot 
frontage  of  our  farm.  I  succeeded  in 
collecting  for  the  tract  taken  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  highway  department  to  terrace 
the  bank  so  that  it  is  now  quite  attrac¬ 
tive. 

My  father  is  living  at  the  ripe  age  of 
92  years  on  the  farm  where  I  was  born 
at  Areola,  Ill.,  and  on  which  my  father 
has  lived  for  70  years.  His  farm  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  My 
father  attributes  his  good  health  and 
long  life  to  his  active  life  on  the  farm 
and  he  has  always  maintained  that  farm 
life  is  the  happiest  and  most  healthful 
of  all  occupations.  I  concur  in  his  views. 
I  have  owned  and  lived  on  our  farm  at 
Chesterfield  for  14  years  and  have  spent 
the  happiest  years  of  my  life  there 

Missouri.  c.  d.  h. 


Good  terrace  work  on  the  farm  of  Claude  I).  Hall,  R.  2,  Chesterfield  St  Lawrence 
County,  Mo.,  on  T.  R.  Highway  No.  40,  22  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BE  SURE  TO  SEE 
THE  NEW  CASE 
CORN  BINDERS 

Before  you  buy  any  corn  binder 
...  or  worry  along  another  season 
with  an  old  one,  look  at  the  new 
Case  heavy-crop  corn  binders, 
both  horsedrawn  and  power-drive 
tractor  types.  Straight  stalk-way 
avoids  clogging;  precision  power 
parts  for  fast  work  and  long  life. 
Balanced  between  big  wheels;  no 
tongue  truck  needed. 


Here  is  the  filler  that  suits  every 
silo  .  .  .  upright,  pit,  trench  or 
temporary.  No  need  to  level  the 
filler  or  to  get  the  pipe  straight 
.  .  .  universal  joint  takes  care  of 
alignment.  Elbows  available  to 
deliver  in  any  direction.  Handy 
to  set . . .  easy  to  move  by  hand, 
fits  in  cramped  corners. 

The  Case  silo  filler-hay  chop¬ 
per  serves  every  forage  cutting  need,  including  the 
modern  molasses-silage  method  of  storing  green 
grasses  and  legumes.  Its  straight-down  shear  cut 
saves  power  and  gets  bigger  capacity  from  your 
tractor  .  .  .  reduces  knife  wear  and  resharpening  .  . . 
cuts  cleaner  on  ribbed  shear  plate.  Makes  the  most 
of  your  man-power  too  .  .  .  positive-push  open-slat 
feeder  with  streamlined  sides  saves  a  man.  Tooth- 
grip  feed  rolls  with  floating  drum  overload  control 
permit  fast  feeding  without  fear  of  clogging. 

See  your  Case  dealer  today.  Get  one  of  these  fast, 
clean-cutting,  long-life  fillers.  Put  up  your  silage  at 
its  prime,  and  at  savings  that  soon  repay  for  your  in¬ 
vestment  and  earn  extra  profits  for  years  to  come. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  COPIES 

For  both  silo  filler  book”and  new  folder  of  facts  about 
green  hay  silage,  fill  blanks  below,  mark  machines  that  in¬ 
terest  you— mail  to  J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  G-  8 1 ,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  Silo  Fillers  □  All-Purpose  Tractors 

□  Power  Corn  Binders  □  Standard  4-wheel  Tractors 

□  Horse  Corn  Binders  □  Centennial  Plows 

Name _ 

Address _ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IN. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


VACCINATE 
OWN  PIGS 

Farmers  Greatly  Cut  Vaccinating  Costs 
By  Doing  This  Easy  Job 
Themselves. 

Into  swine  raising  states  all  over  the 
Union,  PETERS  (the  first  hog  serum 
manufacturer  in  the  world)  annually 
mails  millions  of  cubic  centimeters  of 

pure,  U.  S.  Government  licensed,  Anti-Hog-Chol¬ 
era  Serum  to  farmers  who  do  their  own  vaccinat¬ 
ing  and  pocket  the  difference.  PETERS  Glear. 
Pasteurized  serum  100  c.c.  75cts.  Virus  100  c.c.  $1.66. 

With  each  order  for  3000 
c.c.  of  Serum  and  200  c.c.  of 
Virus  (enough  for  100  nigs  or 
more)  PETERS  includes  two 
A-l 


MAKE  BETTER  SILAGE 

WITH  S/LOGERM 


Silogerm  is  a  tried  and  proven  silo  control.  Prevents 
loss  through  mould  and  decay.  Keeps  silo  clean  and 
sweet.  Makes  silage  more  enticing,  more  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  Highly  endorsed  by  users.  Costs  only 

10c  per  ton  for  treatment.  Write  for  valuable  pamphlet. 

EARP  LABORATORIES 

74  Washinaton  Street  •  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


$25 


gQ  postpaid  to 


your  door. 

At  this  price  you  can 
vaccinateyour  40  to  90  lb. 
pigs  for  about 25c  each.  If 

8,000  c.c.  are  more  serum  than 
you  need,  buy  jointly  with  your 
neighbor  or,  send  your  own 
check  for  $25.80.  get  what  se¬ 
rum  you  require  now,  with  syr¬ 
inges.  have  remainder  shipped 
later;  your  credit  applying  to 
serum  or  any  of  PETERS  other 
68  nationally  known  products. 


—  — 


Peters  Family,  Pioneer  Serum  Manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DAIRYMEN  find  it  good 
business  to  talk  silos 
with  a  CRAINK  man. 
He  sells  ALL  popular 
types.  lie  has  had  a 
lot  of  experience.  You 
and  he  can  talk  over  all 
the  differences  in  kinds 
— and  settle  on  the  one 
that’s  BEST  FOR  Y'OU. 
Write  to  have  a  Craine 
man  visit  you. 

CRAINE.  INC., 

81  Taft  St.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

SILO  STORAGE 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc.i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Safety  in  Facts  and  T ruth 

“No  rogue  e’er  felt  the  halter  draw  with  good  opinion 
of  the  law.” 

UBLISH  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  honest, 
worthy  business  and  the  men  who  conduct  it, 
and  most  of  their  kind,  are  quite  properly  pleased. 
They  think  well  of  you  and  speak  approvingly  of  you 
because  you  recognize  a  work  of  merit. 

Publish  the  policies  and  purposes  of  a  worthless 
or  dishonest  racket  and  the  men  who  conduct  it, 
and  most  of  their  kind,  will  not  attempt  to  dispute 
your  facts  or  defend  their  acts  but  they  will  imply 
some  unworthy  motive  on  your  part,  and  labor  with 
great  diligence  to  discredit  you  personally  as  a 
means  of  confusing  and  misleading  readers.  They 
like  best  to  devote  an  exchange  of  personalities  be¬ 
cause  such  a  public  dispute  diverts  attention  from 
the  facts  that  they  have  no  wish  to  make  known. 

Every  racket,  corruption  and  swindle  is  promoted 
by  one  or  more  individuals.  To  protect  the  public 
it  is  not  enough  to  attack  evil  in  the  abstract,  the 
brand  of  shame  must  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  culprit  whatever  his  station,  power  or  wealth, 
and  that  mean  making  an  enemy  of  every  rogue  and 
his  friends. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  said  that  a  paper  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  farm  could  not 
live.  We  then  determined  to  find  out.  We  based 
our  faith  and  purpose  to  spare  no  pains  or  cost 
to  find  the  facts  and  to  publish  only  the  truth.  So 
fortified  we  have  never  hesitated  or  faltered,  and 
time  has  justified  our  facts  in  every  case.  Not  a 
single  peril  to  the  farm  that  this  paper  fought  has 
long  survived,  not  because  of  the  fight,  but  because 
deception  and  fraud  cannot  survive  in  a  farm  atmos¬ 
phere  charged  with  facts  and  truth. 


AFTER  June  25  next  year,  prosecution  of  those 
who  ship  patent  medicines  or  drugs  falsely 
labeled  in  interstate  commerce  is  likely  to  be  more 
successful.  Under  this  new  law  the  Government  will 
need  only  to  prove  a  nostrum  worthless.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  probe  into  the  mind  of  the  dealer 
and  prove  that  he  must  have  known  and  did  know 
that  he  was  cheating  the  buyer. 

Under  the  old  law,  while  it  was  easy  to  prove  that 
(he  labels  were  false  and  fraudulent,  juries  were 
not  likely  to  convict  in  cases  where  the  defendant 
claimed  to  have  faith  in  his  remedy  as  a  cure.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  a  diabetes  “cure”  made  from  horse¬ 
tail  weed,  the  maker  claimed  to  believe  his  own 
statements  and  the  jury  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  On  the  other  hand  juries  did  not  accept  an¬ 
other  manufacturer’s  protestation  in  regard  to  an 
“abortion  cure”  made  of  cornstarch  with  a  little 
permanganate  of  potash  and  sold  at  from  $6  to  $12 
a  package. 

* 

VERMONT  is  doing  creditable  work  in  dairy  herd 
improvement,  with  a  record  of  66  proven  sires 
last  year.  This  work  is  in  charge  of  E.  H.  Love¬ 
land,  extension  dairymen  of  the  State. 

A  proven  sire  is  one  that  has  had  the  production 
record  of  at  least  five  of  his  unselected  daughters 
compared  with  the  production  record  of  their  dams. 
Such  comparisons  may  show  that  a  sire  has  trans¬ 
mitted  high,  medium  or  low  producing  ability  to 
his  daughters.  The  important  point  is  that  the  level 
of  production  he  is  likely  to  transmit  has  been 
measured.  The  66  proven  sires  of  Vermont  con¬ 
sist  of  40  Jerseys,  12  Holsteins,  9  Guernseys  and  5 
Ayrshires.  Vermont  is  exceeded  only  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  number  of  proven  Jersey  sires. 


THE  Society  of  Connecticut  Craftsmen  recently 
had  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  its  members,  and 
the  variety  of  their  interests  and  the  excellence  of 
their  work  was  remarkable.  There  seemed  to  he 
more  weaving  done  than  of  any  other  work,  and  this 
varied  from  quite  large  floor  rugs  to  small  kettle 
holders.  There  were  chairs,  chests  of  drawers  and 
other  furniture,  wooden  bowls  and  platters  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  glass  of  many  designs,  copper, 
brass  and  iron  work,  beautiful  silver  and  pewter, 
and  even  jewelry  with  semi-precious  stones.  There 
is  today  a  demand  for  hand-made  articles.  The  de¬ 
sign  must  be  good  and  should  usually  follow  early 
styles.  Workmanship,  too,  must  be  skilled,  exact 
and  careful.  It  is  the  thought  and  taste  that  give 
the  value,  for  the  factory  can  supply  much  of  the 
technical  skill  that  used  to  be  associated  with  hand 
work.  Prices  are  fair.  There  is  no  great  fortune 
to  be  made  in  this  kind  of  thing  and  the  high  prices 
one  sometimes  hears  of  ai*e  usually  based  on  large 
advertising  expense  or  established  reputation.  But 
for  some  there  is  much  advantage  in  the  possibility 
of  doing  some  form  of  handiwork  in  one’s  own  home. 
The  finding  of  a  market  may  be  more  difficult  but 
it  is  in  this  that  the  societies  of  craftsmen  can  offer 
most  assistance. 

There  are  now  many  such  societies  in  most  of  the 
New  England  States  and  in  New  York.  Some  of 
them  have  their  own  show  rooms  and  many  of  them 
make  small  exhibits  at  such  places  as  the  Union 
Agricultural  Meeting  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
January. 

* 

MOST  fruit-growers  have  probably  seen  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  crop  report  for  July  1.  The  one  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  news  is  that  it  shows  a  decrease  in 
the  expected  apple  crop  of  11  percent  from  the  10- 
year  average  and  36  percent  from  last  year.  This 
will  be  good  news  to  growers.  Our  information  is 
that  Northern  New  England  showed  unexpectedly 
little  bloom  due  to  the  large  crop  last  year.  Weather 
conditions  in  the  Northeast  generally  were  unfavor¬ 
able  for  a  good  set  of  fruit,  which  still  further  re¬ 
duced  prospects.  Vermont  has  a  particularly  small 
crop.  Ohio  has  only  about  a  third  of  last  year.  The 
whole  country  is  down  except  Connecticut  and  the 
Northeast.  McIntosh  in  the  Northeast  is  generally 
short.  The  crop  seems  unusually  spotty,  varying 
widely  within  short  distances.  But  those  growers 
who  have  a  crop  ought  to  show  very  profitable 
results  for  the  season. 

* 

ONE  of  the  tragedies  of  haying  time  is  running 
into  a  bird’s  nest  with  the  mower.  We  all  feel 
sorry  when  this  happens. 

In  many  cases  the  bird  will  fly  up  and  the  nest 
will  be  on  the  next  round  the  mower  makes.  Then 
the  nest  can  be  located  and  the  birds  saved. 

Some  persons  attached  a  bamboo  fish  pole  at 
the  front  end  of  the  tongue  at  right  angles,  and 
to  that  a  couple  of  light  chains  are  attached,  drag¬ 
ging  through  the  standing  grass  and  scaring  up  the 
birds  before  the  cutter  bar  reaches  them. 

* 

Benjamin  N.  Cardozo 

THE  death  'of  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  July  9  was  a  loss  both 
to  the  judiciary  as  well  as  to  every  American  citi¬ 
zen.  There  have  been  but  few  judges  of  his  stature  in 
intellect.  Modest  and  retiring,  he  confined  the  major 
part  of  his  life  to  the  development  of  a  distinct  legal 
philosophy  that  radiated  a  sincere  human  under¬ 
standing  of  our  social  problems.  Most  legal  opinions 
are  dry  and  technical,  full  of  case  citations.  Any 
layman  could  read  one  of  Judge  Cardozo’s  de¬ 
cisions  with  appreciation.  He  had  a  simple  way  of 
analyzing  the  most  difficult  and  no  one  of  our  time 
has  been  more  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Courts 
of  other  States. 

After  many  years  of  service  on  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  Benjamin  Cardozo  was  elevated 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1932  by  President  Hoover. 
Known  as  a  liberal  and  revered  as  a  legal  scholar, 
the  appointment  was  unanimously  approved.  It  is 
to  this  great  Judge’s  credit  that  he  carried  his 
liberalism  with  him  during  his  six  years  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  But  it  was  a  true  liberalism  that  could  not 
be  swayed  or  tampered  with  by  political  exigencies. 
He  took  occasion  to  write  a  special  concurring  opin¬ 
ion  invalidating  the  NRA  and  in  his  characteristic 
pungent  style  denounced  it  as  “delegation  run  riot.” 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  worthy  successor  to 
Judge  Cardozo  but,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  the 
memory  of  this  upright  jurist  will  long  survive. 


July  30.  1938 

ANY  questions  regarding  the  transportation  of 
children  to  centralized  schools  in  New  York 
State  come  to  us. 

This  matter  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  law  gives 
them  authority  and  responsibility  in  the  handling 
of  all  transportation  problems,  both  in  a  general 
way  and  in  individual  cases. 

The  local  representative  of  the  State  authorities 
is  the  district  superintendent.  He  should  know  what 
the  policy  of  the  department  is,  but  in  cases  where 
nothing  definite  can  lie  had  from  him,  the  question 
in  its  details  should  go  to  Albany. 


What  Farmers  Say 

We  sell  our  milk  to  the  Brown  Creamery,  Inc.  The 
test  for  April  was  3.65  percent  or  $1.24  for  3.5-percent 
milk  and  there  was  10  cents  per  cwt.  deduction  for 
freight  and  tax  and,  crudest  of  all,  25  cents  for  our 
dealer-controlled  co-operative.  We  have  an  electric 
cooler,  a  perfect  tested  herd  and  all  inspector’s  require¬ 
ments.  Husband  and  myself  are  working  our  heads 
oft  with  no  chance  of  any  progress.  airs.  j.  l. 

New  York. 


I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  several  months  and 
think  you  are  to  be  commended  and  encouraged  for  the 
great  fight  you  are  making  to  win  economic  freedom  and 
prosperity  for  farmers.  j.  w.  s. 

Rhode  Island. 


Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves  is  up  for  renomination 
this  year.  She  has  been  friendly  and  most  helpful  to 
farmers  of  the  district  but  William  S.  Murray,  Repub¬ 
lican  State  Committeeman,  and  his  friend,  Henry  H. 
Rathbun,  Director  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  are  put¬ 
ting  up  another  candidate  to  oppose  Senator  Graves’ 
renomination.  I  am  a  Republican  myself  so  I  am  not 
speaking  from  a  partisan  standpoint,  but  I  think  our 
committeeman  is  making  a  mistake  that  will  injure  the 
Republican  Party  as  well  as  the  dairymen  of  Northern 
New  York.  fair  play. 

New  York. 


It  looks  from  the  operations  of  the  DeLaney  and 
Breakstone,  subsidiaries  of  Sheffield's  and  Borden’s,  as 
if  these  companies  were  deliberately  using  the  sub¬ 
sidiaries  to  depress  the  general  price  market.  They 
put  on  a  sanctimonious  air  and  talk  about  chiselers  as 
if  they  are  not  doing  that  act  themselves  through  their 
subsidiaries.  It  looks  as  if  the  performance  of  the 
Federal  agreement  was  demoralizing  the  market  and 
demoralizing  dairymen  that  they  might  turn  the  dairy 
industry  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  selfish 
monopoly.  a.  av. 

Ncav  York. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Notes 

July  16:  We  have  had  several  thunder  shoAvers.  re¬ 
cently.  Lightning  struck  a  barn  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  during  the  night  and  txvo  cows  and 
calves  in  the  barn  were  burned  to  death.  Neighbors 
made  up  a  purse  and  bought  two  coavs  for  the  farmer, 
as  there  vvas  only  partial  insurance.  It  is  always  a 
good  idea,  many  of  us  believe,  to  carry  insurance  to 
cover,  even  if  it  is  a  costly  item  and  be  sure  of  safety 
regarding  any  loss.  A  year  ago  a  big  barn  on  another 
farm  in  the  same  section  burned  down,  being  struck 
in  an  afternoon ;  this  was  full  of  freshly  mown  hay. 
Neighbors  in  this  case  each  gave  the  farmer  a  big  load 
of  hay  as  he  Avas  not  fully  coA'ered  with  insurance. 

On  Monday  a  heavy  wind  and  rain  storm  struck  the 
county.  Hail  stones  as  large  as  peas  fell  at  one  farm, 
and  a  small  pail  full  was  swept  off  a  front  porch  after 
the  storm  was  over.  Farmers  avIio  had  hay  left  in  the 
hay  lot  from  Saturday  in  windrows  Avere  caught  badly, 
as  it  was  completely  soaked  before  it  was  gathered  for 
barn  storing.  Berries  suffered  from  the  hail  but  other 
fruit  was  probably  not  seriously  injured  as  the  hail 
fell  in  spots.  Those  having  the  full  force  of  the  storm 
were  in  Hudson  and  south  of  Hudson,  mostly  along 
the  river,  and  in  nearby  towns. 

A  Columbia  County  horse  won  two  heats  in  a  free- 
for-all  race  at  Gorham,  Me.  On  Sunday,  July  17,  the 
third  annual  Lebanon  Valley  Horse  Show  Avas  held  at 
Lebanon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Shrine  Church  of  the 
Valley;  12  classes  included  with  entries  in  all  classes. 

Too  much  hay  this  year  hereabouts.  On  many  farms 
bay  will  be  uncut ;  on  some  for  lack  of  help ;  on  others 
because  the  owners  have  no  use  for  it  and  nobody 
Avants  it.  An  assessor  in  Southern  Columbia  County 
states  there  are  over  150  real  estate  transfers  in  his 
town  within  a  year.  This  shows  a  trend ;  mostly  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  cities  who  will  do  no  farming ;  some  Sum¬ 
mer  residents  only. 

Jacquelin  Scherndal  of  Old  Chatham  and  Allan  Ar¬ 
nold  of  North  Chatham  are  the  county’s  healthiest  4-1 1 
boy  and  girl ;  examination  held  under  direction  of  Dr. 
Louis  Van  Iloesen,  County  Health  Doctor.  e.  a.  h. 


Brevities 

All  about  diseases  and  insects  of  raspberries,  on 
page  471. 

Reports  of  fire  blight  in  apples  are  worse  than  usual 
ftiis  year. 

This  country  is  third  in  the  number  of  sheep  kept. 
Australia  and  Russia  rank  above  it. 

“The  Lord  is  good,  a  strong  hold  in  the  day  of  trou¬ 
ble;  and  he  knoAveth  them  that  trust  in  him.” — Nah.  1-7. 

There  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  getting  the  hay  in 
without  weathering.  The  cows  will  realize  this  next 
Winter  even  better  than  Ave  do. 

At  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  Field  Day,  August 
17,  observations  will  be  cited  by  Prof.  M.  T.  Munn  on 
about  13,000  samples  of  farm,  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  and  lawn  grasses. 

Many  improvements  are  being  made  at  the  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  One  that  will  be  spe¬ 
cially  appreciated  is  resurfacing  the  four  miles  of  road 
to  do  away  with  the  dust  of  former  years.  The  Fair 
will  run  two  weeks,  August  29  -  September  10, 
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Look  Behind  Them 

WE  TAKE  a  few  excerpts  from  the  July  IS  copy 
of  the  advertising  program  of  the  Milk  Bai’- 
gaining  Agency  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  which 
we  estimate  has  cost  the  producers  so  far  $12,000. 

“Today  dealers  can  buy  milk  at  surplus  prices  and 
sell  it  for  fluid  prices — driving  prices  lower  and  lower.” 

That  is  a  shameless  whining  admission.  Just  22 
years  ago  New  York  dairy  farmers  created  a  simple, 
efficient  and  successful  organization.  A  group  of 
self-seekers  wormed  themselves  into  it,  grabbed  the 
offices,  usurped  the  power  and  authority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  scrapped  it,  converted  its  funds,  incorporated 
themselves  into  a  complicated  centralized  autocratic 
dynasty,  taxed  milk  for  their  $20,000,000  a  year 
spending  money,  allied  themselves  with  politics,  sur¬ 
rendered  the  farmers  who  trusted  them  to  milk 
dealers,  made  “surplus”  the  “trick  horse”  in  the 
ring.  Exposed  at  last,  they  grovel  before  their  vic¬ 
tims  and  plead  for  new  powers  over  them.  Their 
own  words  indict  themselves. 

“Dealers  are  fighting  the  proposed  order,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  for  they  want  to  have  control  of  the 
surplus.” 

Dealers  fighting  for  the  proposed  order  are  Bor¬ 
den's,  Sheffield  Farms  and  the  official  group  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  They  imposed  the  classification 
scheme  on  the  industry  and  told  us  it  would  solve 
the  surplus  problem.  They  are  the  dealers  who 
“want  to  keep  the  surplus.”  The  proposed  order 
would  keep  the  surplus  just  where  it  is — in  their 
bands. 

“Stir  up  strife  among  farmers,  keep  the  farmers 
divided,  and  I'll  keep  my  profits.” 

This  is  supposed  to  be  said  by  a  fat  milk  dealer. 
Such  was  the  policy  of  this  subservient  group  of 
leaders  and  Borden's.  They  deliberately  and  wil¬ 
fully  broke  up  the  united  organization  of  New 
York  dairymen  in  1922  and  “stirred  up  strife  among” 
them.  It  is  their  policy  today.  It  is  the  only  way 
Borden’s  could  have  been  paid  the  secret  rebate  by 
the  League  group  out  of  farmer's  milk  hills  for  17 
years  as  revealed  by  recent  audit  for  the  year  1937, 
yeti  we  do  not  know  whether  Borden’s  got  the  whole 
$G, 000, 000  rebates  or  not.  That  cartoon  is  a  Borden- 
League  boomerang !  It  pretends  that  others  want 
to  repeat  just  what  they  have  already  done. 

“Today  farm  milk  prices  are  so  low  that  many  farm 
families  do  not  have  the  bare  necessities  of  life — they 
are  suffering.  Dealers  set  these  low  prices.” 

Could  anything  be  more  abject  and  pitiable  than 
this  admission  by  these  racketeers  of  the  plight  that 
they  have  imposed  on  the  dairy  industry  of  New 
York  State?  They  have  perpetuated  themselves  for 
22  years  with  an  iron  hand,  boasted  of  their  experi¬ 
ence,  their  information  and  their  ability,  only  now 
to  admit  that  they  have  exploited  and  beggared 
dairy  farmers. 

What  dealers  set  these  low  prices ?  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  that  set  the  price 
in  1916  and  got  it?  What  about  the  author  of  the 
above  whine — the  Bargaining  Agency?  It  was  to  solve 
all  farm  milk  troubles  with  105  co-operatives  and 
three-fourths  of  all  the  milk?  Why  are  the  mighty 
so  helpless? 

Attorney-General  Bennett  gave  us  the  answer. 
The  agency  is  controlled  by  Dairymen's  League, 
Sheffield  Farms  and  Borden’s.  These  dealers  are 
in  the  “driver’s  seat.”  They  “dominate”  it.  When 
the  dealers  proposed  a  lower  price,  the  League  dele¬ 
gates  voted  all  its  producers  in  favor  of  the  cut,  so 
Mr.  Bennett  tells  us.  He  further  explains  the  joker 
in  the  by-laws  that  left  the  small  farm  co-operative 
no  choice  but  to  reconsider  their  negative  vote  and 
accept  the  dealer’s  cut. 

City  consumers  paid  17*4  cents  a  quart  for  Grade 
A  and  14^  cents  for  Qrade  B.  since  February.  Mr. 
Bennett  reports  these  prices  stable  and  sustained. 
The  profit  he  found  to  he  1%  cents  a  quart.  For 
June,  the  Borden-League  price  was  2.01  cents.  The 
“Big  3”  spread  was  12.49  cents  a  quart  on  Grade  B. 
The  producers  got  less  than  14  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar. 

The  “Big  3”  created  havoc  in  the  milk  market 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Control  Law  that  they 
might  claim  credit  for  the  Bargaining  Agency  by  a 
small  increase.  For  six  months  now  they  have  de¬ 
liberately  created  a  new  havoc  in  the  price  and 
market  for  milk  so  that  in  their  despair  farmers 
would  accept  the  Federal  dictator  on  the  feeling 
that  nothing  could  he  worse  than  existing  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  one  of  their  standard  tricks,  cruel  and 
sinister. 

“Now  for  the  first  time  we  dairy  farmers  have  a 
chance  to  demand  what  is  rightly  ours.  Now  we  have 
a  chance  to  get  Federal  and  State  support  in  our  de¬ 
mand  for  a  living  price  for  milk.” 

Their  author  is  short  on  milk  history.  For  25 
years  before  the  first  bargaining  agency  (Milk  Ex¬ 


change,  Ltd.)  was  formed  to  exploit  producers, 
dairy  farmers  set  the  price  on  their  own  milk. 
In  1916  they  set  a  price  and  got  it.  If  they 
had  not  allowed  this  self-seeking,  self-perpetuating 
group  to  usurp  their  powers,  they  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so.  Why  has  this  group  taken  $20,- 
000,000  a  year  for  15  years  out  of  farmers’  milk 
hills  and  now  tells  them  their  first  chance  is  not  in 
themselves  and  their  organization  but  in  Federal 
and  State  control? 

What  is  the  experience  with  Federal  control  of 
milk?  On  October  1,  1917,  this  official  group  made 
the  first  surrender  to  Borden’s  and  then  went  to 
Washington  and  turned  over  the  organization’s 
rights  to  set  milk  prices  to  the  Federal  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  appointed  a  State  Commission 
to  act  for  it.  Farm  prices  were  reduced  below  the 
admitted  cost  of  production  and  at  the  same  time 
consumer  prices  and  dealer’s  spread  were  increased. 
Federal  authorities  have  known  for  years  that  the 
big  dealers  control  the  price  of  butter,  cheese  and 
condensed  milk,  as  well  as  prices  of  fluid  milk.  They 
have  known  that  dealers  used  “classification”  to 
cheat  producers.  They  have  not  only  done  nothing 
about  it,  but  they  propose  to  continue  the  abuse 
under  their  agreements.  They  consult  dealers  and 
leaders  whom  they  know  have  cheated  and  exploited 
farmers.  They  limit  their  interviews  with  those  who 
oppose  farm  exploitation  to  appeals  for  help  to  put 
over  schemes  proposed  by  racketeers. 

The  Federal  agreement  is  fundamentally  unsound, 
and  wholly  a  monopoly  measure. 

New  York  State  has  shamefully  discriminated 
against  its  milk  producers  for  20  years  under  the 
influence  of  the  lobbyists  of  this  selfish  group.  The 
proof  of  this  is  in  the  so-called  co-operative  law, 
the  milk  control  law,  the  agricultural  law  and  the 
hygienic  law.  Nothing  is  omitted  in  these  laws  for 
the  comfort  and  profit  of  milk  dealers,  and  official 
leaders.  The  common  laws  helpful  to  farmers  have 
been  modified  by  statutes  to  benefit  dealers  and  to 
restrict  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers.  Not  a  single 
law  helpful  to  dairymen  has  been  enacted  in  Albany 
that  we  can  recall  in  20  years.  The  1933  milk  con¬ 
trol  law  was  a  State  scandal,  but  probably  so  real¬ 
ized  by  few  legislators.  These  unfair  laws  have 
been  enumerated.  Corrections  and  repeal  have  so 
far  been  defeated.  But  the  fight  on  them  is  scarcely 
yet  begun.  It  will  gain  momentum  from  now  on 
and  it  will  win. 

Federal  -law  on  interstate  shipments  is  clear  and 
definite.  Froper  inspection  of  out-of-State  milk  and 
cream  would  give  us  fair  protection.  But  the  setting 
of  prices  and  the  control  of  the  State  system  is  a 
responsibility  of  farmers  themselves.  No  others  are 
so  much  interested  or  so  well  qualified  for  the  job  as 
the  men  who  produce  ..the  milk. 

“Watch  those  who  oppose  the  order.  Look  behind 
them.” 

That  advice  is  good.  But  it  applies  to  the  pro¬ 
ponents  as  well  as  to  opponents  of  the  order.  The 
opponents  are  private  individuals  and  firms.  Their 
affairs  are  not,  except  by  their  own  consent,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  concern.  The  principal  proponents  are 
trustees.  They  are  trusted  with  other  people’s  prop¬ 
erty  and  money.  Their  moral  and  legal  duty  re¬ 
quires  them  to  submit  their  records  and  make  an 
accounting.  The  opponents  will  waive  their  rights. 
Come  on  and  look.  Will  the  proponents  give  you  the 
privilege  to  go  behind  their  hollow  pretenses?  They 
will  not.  If  they  did,  they  would  soon  be  out  of 
court.  But  let  us  have  the  test ! 


No  Milk  License  Required 

A  year  ago  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 
decision  that  farmers  could  sell  milk  to  their  neighbors 
without  a  State  license.  I  think  this  is  the  first  de¬ 
cision  of  the  kind  ever  made  and  I  have  seen  no  men¬ 
tion  of  their  decision  in  any  farm  paper.  I  enclose 
lull  text  of  same.  It  can  be  found  in  any  law  library 
in  Volume  280  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  Reports, 
page  699.  j.  w.  h. 

Michigan. 

OIIN  II.  Powell,  Sparta,  Mich.,  produced  350 
quarts  of  milk  daily.  Most  of  it  was  sold  to  a 
creamery  and  two  dealers.  The  remainder,  about  20 
quarts  a  day,  was  sold  to  persons  who  carried  it 
home  in  their  own  containers. 

A  1929  law  “requires  a  license  of  any  person 
who  sells  or  delivers  milk  or  cream  to  a  hotel,  res¬ 
taurant,  boarding  house  or  the  public.”  Mr.  Powell 
was  found  guilty  of  selling  milk  to  the  public.  The 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  conviction  and  dis¬ 
charged  the  defendant,  holding  that  the  intent  of  the 
law  was  not  to  require  every  farmer  selling  a  few 
quarts  to  take  out  a  license. 


False  and  Misleading 

My  late  husband  purchased  a  North  American  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  policy  in  connection  with  a  subscription 
to  the  Amercian  Agriculturist.  On  January  31,  1936, 
he  died  of  injuries  which  were  caused  by  an  accident 
while  he  was  drawing  logs. 

A  claim  was  entered  promptly  but  the  American 
Agriculturist  made  no  response  for  over  a  month.  They 
finally  stated  that  I  was  not  entitled  to  any  payment. 

After  my  attorney  brought  suit,  they  finally  settled 
for  $850  and  I  had  to  pay  $285  legal  fees  out  of  that. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  American  Agriculturist 
agent  traveled  through  this  territory  showing  a  photo¬ 
static  copy  of  a  check  payable  to  my  husband’s  estate 
for  $1,000.  He  used  this  as  an  aid  in  selling  his  paper 
and  insurance  to  other  farmers  in  the  territory. 

New  York.  l.  m.  g. 

ERE  is  another  typical  case  where  the  accident 
was  not  covered  under  the  terms  of  the  limited 
policy  issued  by  the  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  Perhaps,  because  of  the  resultant 
death  and  the  possibility  of  publicity  in  a  court 
trial,  the  company  finally  decided  to  settle. 

The  reported  sales  of  this  type  of  limited  policy 
are  in  persistent  violation  of  the  State  insurance 
law  and  regulations.  Agents  continually  i*epresent 
that  the  policy  cannot  be  purchased  except  with  a 
subscription  to  a  farm  paper.  Such  statements  are 
false,  misleading  and  contrary  to  law.  If  a  person 
wants  the  policy  without  a  subscription  to  the  paper, 
the  policy  must  be  sold  alone. 

The  instant  case  presents  an  even  more  flagrant 
case  of  misinformation.  Advertisements  of  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company  and  its  af¬ 
filiate,  North  American  Associates,  constantly  dis¬ 
play  copies  of  large  checks  paid  to  injured  persons 
and  to  relatives  of  deceased  persons.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  a  $1,000  check  was  proudly  displayed  when 
no  such  payment  was  made,  but  in  fact  stoutly 
resisted  until  the  last  moment  and  then  reduced. 
The  truth  is  that  instead  of  receiving  $1,000,  this 
farm  woman  netted  only  $565  and  only  after  she 
had  put  up  a  real  fight  for  herself  and  her  family. 


More  Third  Term  Gossip 

ELMER  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  has  been  renomi¬ 
nated  in  the  Democratic  primaries  for  the  post 
of  U.  S.  Senator.  Whatever  cloud  of  opposition  he 
had  or  was  supposed  to  have  was  swept  completely 
aside  when  President  Roosevelt  turned  his  happy 
smile  on  him  and  called  him  “My  old  friend.” 

We  hereby  christen  Mr.  Thomas  the  first  coat¬ 
tail  nominee.  He  is  one  of  the  President’s  “yes” 
men  and  is  looking  toward  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  now  headed  by 
Senator  Ellison  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the 
President  s  “yes  but”  men  and  at  times  a  “no” 
man. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  like  that 
position.  Besides  lie  appreciates  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  blessing  on  his  candidacy.  So,  he  seeks  to 
make  the  customary  pay-off  by  announcing  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  third  term  would  he  endorsed  by  75 
percent  of  Oklahoma’s  Democrats. 

This  third  term  gossip  is  much  akin  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  Japanese  beetle  pestilence.  The  more  we  talk 
about  it,  the  more  prevalent  it  becomes.  Its  spread 
is  contagious.  To  date,  because  our  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  this  beetle  menace  can  only  be  repelled  but  no 
effective  measures  have  yet  been  found  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it.  Hence,  its  strength.  In  the  case  of  the 
President,  it  is  now  fairly  apparent  that  he  hankers 
after  a  third  term.  Knowing  this,  eradication,  not 
repulsion,  is  the  cure. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  consistently  opposed 
a  third  term  for  any  President.  We  do  not  like,  nor 
approve,  the  second  term  policy,  and  objections  to 
a  further  four-year  period  are  even  stronger.  For 
a  country  like  ours,  democratic  in  tradition,  the' 
voice  of  the  people  grows  weaker  as  the  arm  and 
power  of  bureaucracy  grow  stronger.  As  the  first 
antidote  to  counteract  this  ailment,  and  eventually 
eradicate  the  disease,  we  recommend  the  selection 
and  election  of  more  “no”  men  to  Congress. 


June  Milk  Prices 

casb  basic  ?rices  pawl  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  June  are 
as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  qt! 

C™wley  Co .  . $141  $0.0300 

bheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  1.38  .0293 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.3802  io293 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn .  1.25  0266 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn . . .  .945  .0201 

The  price  war  now  waged  in  Buffalo  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  responsible  for  the  low  June  price 
reported  by  Unity.  Buffalo  is  in  the  400-mile  zone  and 
the  Dairymen’s  League  deducts  14c  per  cwt.  from  its 
producers  which  would  net  them  about  80.5c  per  cwt 
The  war  is  waged  by  the  League  officials  to  force  farm¬ 
ers  to  accept  a  Bargaining  Agency  for  Buffalo. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  polled  character  in  cattle  presents 
a  phenomenon  which  has  never  been  sat¬ 
isfactorily  explained  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  behavior  as  contrasted  to  its  op¬ 
posing  character,  the  horned  factor,  gome 
geneticists  blithely  state  it  is  a  mutation 
or  sport,  which  appears  as  a  new  char¬ 
acter  in  the  process  of  evolution.  This 
explains  nothing ;  it  is  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  early  prehistoric  drawings  and  writ¬ 
ings  tend  to  show  that  such  early  cattle 
were  polled,  and  that  the  horned  condi¬ 
tion  was  later  acquired  as  an  evolution¬ 
ary  development. 

Others  explain  it  on  the  basis  of  being 
caused  by  the  bringing  together  of  va¬ 
rious  complementary  factors  which  had 
become  lost  or  separated  in  the  process 
of  evolution.  Whatever  the  basic  genetic 
cause  or  underlying  principle  may  be  the 
fact  remains  that  with  cattle  in  general 
it  behaves  as  a  pure  dominant  when  bred 
in  contrast  to  its  opposing  allelomorphic 
horned  character.  In  general  this  domi¬ 
nance  follows  the  basic  segregation  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  Mendel's  First  Law. 

There  is,  however,  the  exception  of  its 
first  unexplained  appearance.  Behaving 
as  a  dominant,  once  it  has  appeared,  it 
remains  a  paradox  of  genetic  behavior 
in  that  its  original  appearance  involves 
the  production  of  a  dominant  character 
from  its  contrasting  recessive.  Stated  in 
its  practical  behavior  relative  to  cattle 
breeding  this  means  that  when  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  pure  for  the  polled  character, 
it  will,  if  bred  to  horned  individuals, 
produce  only  polled  offspring,  the  polled 
character  thus  dominating  or  obliterating 
the  horned  condition.  However,  polled 
individuals,  as  shown  by  a  study  of  all 
polled  breeds,  originated  by  polled  cattle 
suddenly  appearing  from  horned  individu¬ 
als.  This  presents  the  peculiar  and  un¬ 
explained  condition  of  a  dominant  appear¬ 
ing  from!  its  opposing  recessive.  Behaving 
as  a  dominant  it  is  possible  for  polled 
individuals  to  carry  the  horned  condition 
recessively. 

If  the  polled  crossbred  calves  just  men¬ 
tioned  are  bred  to  each  other  the  re¬ 
sultant  offspring  will,  if  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  are  involved  to  permit  the  law  of 
chance  mathematical  ratios  to  operate, 
segregate  in  the  ratio  of  75  percent  polled 
and  25  percent  horned.  Of  the  polled  in¬ 
dividuals  25  percent  will  be  pure  for  the 
polled  character  and  the  remaining  50 
percent  will  carry  the  horned  character 
recessively.  Once  the  purity  of  the  polled 
character  is  established,  as  proven  by  se¬ 
lective  breeding,  it  will  breed  true  as  long 
as  mated  only  to  individuals  similarly 
pure  for  the  polled  condition.  These  state¬ 
ments  and  the  later  examples  used  apply 
only  to  cattle.  The  horned  and  polled 
condition  in  sheep  presents  an  entirely 
different  problem,  as  the  horned  character 
in  sheep  is  linked  with  a  sex-limited  fac¬ 
tor  which  apparently  does  not  exist  in 
cattle. 

Conditions  and  Combinations 

Let’s  consider  some  of  the  various  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  combinations  which  might 
probably  result  from  using  a  registered 
polled  bull  from  any  of  the  polled  breeds 
in  a  given  herd.  To  take  a  specific  case, 
a  few  years  ago  Charles  Vollmer,  West 
Henrietta,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  pur¬ 
chased  a  purebred  Polled  Shorthorn  bull 
from  Bert  Hanson",  Mankato,  Minn.  This 
bull  was  used  on  Milking  Shorthorn 
cows,  all  of  which  had  horns.  The  re¬ 
sultant  calves  were  all  polled,  as  was  to 
be  expected.  However,  if  a  bull  calf 
from  this  same  line  of  crossbred  breeding 
is  used  on  the  crossbred  polled  heifers 
there  will  probably  be  some  segregation 
of  horned  individuals  outcropping.  If  it 
is  desired  to  perpetuate 
and  establish  the  horned 
character  permanently  it 
will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinuously  use  only  bulls 
which  have  proven  by 
their  breeding  perform¬ 
ance  that  they  are  pure 
for  the  polled  character. 

The  various  polled 
breeds  have  by  several 
generations  of  selection 
produced  sires  which 
breed  true  for  the  polled 
character.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  polled  breeds  such  as 
the  Aberdeen  -  Angus, 
the  Galloway,  and  the 
Bed  Polled  which  breed 
true  for  the  polled  char¬ 
acter  but  whose  history 
states  they  originated 
from  the  interbreeding  of 
horned  and  polled  foun¬ 
dation  cattle. 

The  greatest  breeding 


Polled 

By 


R. 


Programs 

W.  Duck 


difficulty  encountered  in  producing  a 
polled  breed  is  to  establish  the  polled 
condition  so  it  will  breed  true,  and  at 
the  same  time  improve  general  breed  in¬ 
dividuality  and  performance.  This  has 
been  accomplished  with  the  breeds  men¬ 
tioned  by  careful  selection  and  matings. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  under  present  do¬ 
mesticated  conditions  a  polled  head  is  a 


on  Shorthorn  bulls,  early  registrations 
in  the  polled  association  being  based  on 
a  requirement  of  75  percent  Shorthorn 
blood,  plus  the  characteristic  red,  roan, 
and  red  and  white  colors  of  the  Short¬ 
horn.  The  Shorthorn  blood  concentra¬ 
tion  requirement  had  been  increased  by 
the  year  1899  to  90%  percent.  The  as¬ 
sociation  by  1905  accepted  for  registry 


These  (trade  Polled  Shorthorn  cows  are  part  of  the  herd  owned  by  Charles  Vollmer, 
Vest  Henrietta,  Monroe  County,  A.  Y.  Their  sire  teas  a  registered  Polled  Short¬ 
horn,  their  dams  grade  Shorthorn  cows.  Steer  calves  from  this  herd  are  fattened 
on  home-grown  grain  for  the  local  market. 


Luther  Lawton,  herdsman,  the  Gage  Stock  Farms,  I).  0.  Beresford,  manager. 
Delanson,  N.  I7.,  holding  the  polled  Hereford  bulls  Ridley  Blanchard  (right)  and 
Choice  Domino  Plus  3rd.  Both  were  purchased  in  1937  at  the  National  Spring 

Hereford  Sale,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


desirable  feature  of  form  several  of  the 
horned  breeds  have  produced  selective 
strains  which  are  now  well  established, 
and  as  such  are  maintained  as  separate 
and  distinctive  breeds. 

Polled  Shorthorns 


Originating  well 
in  Ohio  by  crossing 
Shorthorn  bulls  on 
criminate  breeding, 
duced  were  known 


over  fifty  years  ago 
English  or  Milking 
polled  cows  of  indis- 
these  cattle  so  pro¬ 
as  Polled  Durhams 


until  1919.  The  breeders  then  voted  to 
officially  change  the  name  to  Polled 
Shorthorn.  At  first  polled  females  so 
produced  were  continuously  crossed  back 


only  polled  cattle  which  traced  to  reg¬ 
istered  stock  on  both  sides  of  the  pedi¬ 
gree.  All  Polled  Shorthorns  so  estab¬ 
lished  were  known  as  Single-Standards, 
because  they  were  eligible  to  register  in 
the  Polled  Association  only,  and  could 
not  be  registered  in  the  horned  associa¬ 
tion  even  though  they  developed  horns. 
Quite  a  few  horned  heads  did  appear  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  system  of 
foundation  matings  used. 

The  strain  known  as  Double-Standard 
Polled  Shorthorns  had  quite  a  different 
basis  for  their  breed  foundation.  Over  a 
half  century  ago  W.  S.  Miller  of  Ohio 
purchased  from  the  estate  of  W.  W.  Mc¬ 


Nair,  Minneapolis,  the  twin  polled  heif¬ 
ers  Nellie  Gwynne  and  Mollie  Gwynne. 
They  are  both  registered  in  Volume  33 
of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book. 
Their  dam,  Oakwood  Gwynne  4th,  is 
recorded  in  Volume  15.  This  cow  had 
very  small  horns,  so  small  in  fact  they 
were  little  more  than  nubbins  or  what  is 
often  called  “scurs.”  The  sire  of  the 
polled  heifers  mentioned  was  a  registered 
Shorthorn  bull,  with  normal  horn  de¬ 
velopment,  known  as  Seventh  Duke  of 
Hillhurst  34221.  This  cow  also  produced 
a  clean  polled  bull  calf  registered  as 
King  of  Kine  87412,  sired  by  Bright 
Eyes  Duke  31894. 

These  three  individuals,  together  with 
two  other  polled  mutants  or  “sports,” 
founded  the  Double-Standard  Polled 
Shorthorn  breed,  tlieir  offspring  being 
eligible  to  registry  in  both  the  Polled  and 
American  Shorthorn  Herd  Books.  The 
last  two  referred  to  were  Orphan  Girl, 
recorded  in  Volume  41.  dropped  in  1886, 
bred  by  an  Ohio  breeder,  and  the  polled 
bull  Rose  s  Red  Rover  113569,  bred  by 
II.  L.  Smith,  Rossville,  Ind.,  in  1889. 
All  of  these  foundation  cattle  were  of 
English  or  Milking  Shorthorn  origin  and 
families,  their  offspring  being  used  on 
similiarly  bred  families. 

It  was  not  until  1891  that  .T.  II.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Peru,  Ind.,  began  breeding  operations 
which  infused  the  blood  of  Scotch  or 
beef  type  Shorthorns  into  the  breed,  to 
lay  the  foundation  which  has  resulted  in 
producing  the  present  type  Polled  Short¬ 
horn.  In  1896  Mr.  Miller  purchased 
Scotch  bred  females  of  excellent  breeding 
and  individuality  at  the  dispersion  sale 
of  IV.  A.  Harris,  Kansas.  Sultan  of 
Anoka  302426,  one  of  the  greatest  sons 
of  V  hitehall  Sultan  163573,  was  used 
successfully  in  fixing  desired  breed  type 
and  character  of  the  Polled  Shorthorn. 

V  bile  the  Polled  Shorthorn  Society, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  promotes 
the  breed,  it  does  not  at  present  register 
any  cattle,  all  such  registrations  now 
being  done  by  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association  at  the  same  ad¬ 
dress.  The  letter  “X”  preceding  the  reg¬ 
istration  number  is  used  to  designate  the 
individual’s  condition  relative  to  the 
polled  character,  as  for  example  Royal 
Stamp  X17841. 


Polled  Hehefokd.s 


The  origin 
what  similar 


This  group  of  five  Aberdeen- Angus  bulls  were  all  bred  by  Briarcliff  Farms,  Sam  Morrison,  manager.  Pine  Plains, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  The  polled  condition  has  long  been  established  as  a  fixed  character  with  the  Angus, 

and  breeds  true,  throughout  the  breed. 


of  Polled  Ilerefords  is  some- 
to  that  of  the  Polled  Short¬ 
horn.  Polled  Ilerefords  are  increasing  in 
popularity  due  to  the  fact  they  are  well 
fixed  in  desirable  beef  type;  and  are  most¬ 
ly  on  a  double-standard  basis  so  the  off¬ 
spring  are  eligible  to  registry  if  from 
registered  parents,  in  either  or  both  of 
the  associations,  depending  on  their  con¬ 
dition  with  respect  to  horns.  Single- 
Standard  Ilerefords  were  produced  and 
established  as  a  breed  with  an  association 
record  about  50  years  ago,  principally 
through  the  breeding  work  of  three  men. 
These  pioneers  were  Mossom  Boyd,  Bob- 
caygeon,  Canada,  who  used  purebred 
Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  on  registered  Here¬ 
ford  cows,  and  by  selective  matings  of  the 
offspring  produced  polled  cattle  with 
Hereford  markings.  C.  T.  Mercer,  an 
Iowa  breeder,  established  a  strain 
of  Single-Standard  Polled  Ilerefords  by 
using  a  Red  Polled  bull  on  Hereford  cows 
and  breeding  selectively.  Another  im¬ 
portant  early  breeder  of  the  Single- 
Standard  strain  was  W.  W.  Gutlierie, 
Atchison,  Kan.,  whose  foundation  herd 
was  established  by  the  use  of  a  polled 
Ilereford-Shorthorn  crossbred  bull  named 
Discovery,  on  purebred  Hereford  cows. 
Some  of  the  best  individuals  of  this 
strain  were  exhibited  in  1900  and  were 
called  “Polled  Kansans.” 
They  attracted  much  in¬ 
terest. 

Warren  Gammon  and 
Son,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
became-  interested  in  the 
cattle  shown  by  Mr. 
Gutlierie  and  desired  to 
establish  a  strain  of  Dou¬ 
ble  -  Standard  Poll  e  d 
Ilerefords.  They,  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  out  a  question¬ 
naire  to  over  2,000  breed¬ 
ers  of  registered  Here- 
fords.  By  diligent  search 
they  succeeded  in  locat¬ 
ing  10  registered  Polled 
Hereford  cows  and  four 
registered  polled  Here¬ 
ford  bulls.  These  foun¬ 
dation  cattle  transmitted 
desirable  type,  conforma¬ 
tion  and 
as  well 
eharactei 


feeding  ability 
as  the  polled 
A  study  of 


their  breeding  results 
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show  that  offspring  so  produced  followed 
a  Mendelian  expectation  relative  to  the 
genetic  purity  of  the  polled  factor.  Later 
polled  mutants  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  from  some  of  the  most  desirable 
bloodlines  of  the  breed.  Polled  Repeater 
602679  (1004.9)  was  from  the  famous 
Harris  herd,  being  a  son  of  the  polled 
“sport’*  Harris  Princess  231st  386887. 
Two  foundation  sires  of  note  were  Vara- 
tion  152699  (14)  and  Giant  101740  (1). 
The  American  Polled  Hereford  Associa¬ 
tion  is  located  at  Best  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson, 
Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.,  Miss.  Mar¬ 
garet  Gage,  owner ;  D.  O.  Beresford, 
manager,  have  one  of  the  outstanding 
Polled  Hereford  herds  in  the  East.  I 
always  enjoy  visiting  their  establishment 
and  talking  over  the  constructive  and 
successful  breeding  programs  which  are 
being  followed.  Their  senior  herd  sire 
is  Beau  Blanchard  3rd  (1854030).  He 
is  sired  by  Polled  Beau  Blanchard,  who 
was  a  great  grandson  of  Beau  Blanchard 


Sanford  J.  Need,  Jr.,  with  his  three 
months  old  Ayrshire  calf.  Young 
Farmer  Need  is  a  member  of  the  4 -H 
Club  at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

362904,  a  great  breeding  sire  bred  by 
Gurgell  and  Simpson.  Last  year  “Dave,” 
at  the  National  Spring  Polled  Sale,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  purchased  Choice  Domino 
Plus  3rd,  consigned  by  Paul  Bize,  Julian, 
Neb.,  which  weighed  1,S52  pounds  as  a 
three-year  old.  He  also  purchased  Rid¬ 
ley  Blanchard,  bred  by  P.  Crosby, 
Clarksville,  Mo.  These  young  bulls  are 
proving  a  valuable  addition  to  their  herd 
of  over  100  head,  which  are  being  han¬ 
dled  on  an  886-acre  farm  near  the  town 
of  Knox,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

Polled  Jerseys 

The  establishment  of  Polled  Jerseys 
has  been  similar  in  its  foundations  to  the 
previous  breeds  discussed.  Originally 
founded  by  using  purebred  Jersey  bulls 
on  polled  cows  of  dairy  type  and  produc¬ 
tion,  and  by  selective  breeding  and  cross¬ 
ing  back  on  registered  bulls  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Single-Standard.  The  Dou¬ 
ble-Standard  was  produced  by  breeding 
polled  mutants  and  by  later  using  regis¬ 
tered  horned  blood  infusions  as  with  the 
other  breeds  mentioned.  In  1927  it  was 
voted  by  the  American  Polled  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  to  accept  registrations  only  on 
animals  which  had  previously  been  re¬ 
corded  in  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  This  rigid  enforcement  of  the 


Double-Standard,  making  double  regis¬ 
trations  a  requirement,  has  not  worked  to 
the  advantage  of  the  breed’s  advancement 
in  popularity  and  numbers.  ’This  would 
also  necessitate  meeting  advanced  regis¬ 
try  requirements  in  certain  cases  where 
records  were  being  run.  It  is  impossible 
that  this  breed  will  advance  rapidly  as  its 
economic  need  for  a  polled  condition  does 
not  have  the  same  commercial  advantage 
as  that  of  the  beef  breeds,  where  this 
condition  has  a  decided  desirability  with 
feeder  steers. 


Massachusetts  Goat 
Breeders 

The  Essex  County  Milk  Goat  Breeders’ 
Association  will  have  a  goat  show  and 
competition  at  Topsfield  Fair  September 
7-11.  The  local  committee  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hayward  of  Frank¬ 
lin  and  by  two  members  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Council  of  Milk  Goat  Breeders, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Farley  of  Sherborn  and 
Allan  Blackball  of  Cambridge. 

There  will  be  purebred  classes  for  Al¬ 
pines,  Nubians,  Saanens  and  Toggen- 
burgs.  Prize  money  for  each  of  these 
classes  will  be  $4.  $2  and  $1.  There  will 
also  be  an  exhibitor's  herd  of  three  ani¬ 
mals  with  prize  money  of  $7  and  $3.  In 
addition  there  will  be  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  cup.  Competition  is  not  limited  to 
animals  from  Essex  County  but  is  open 
to  all. 

Judging  will  be  under  Dr.  Hugh  F. 
Dailey,  D.  V.  M.  It  will  take  place  at 
10  A.  M.  on  the  first  morning  of  the 
Fair,  Wednesday,  September  7.  Animals 
may  be  brought  the  night  before  if  nec¬ 
essary  and  they  will  be  well  cared  for. 
This  is  a  one-day  competition.  First- 
prize  winners  are  requested  to  stay  for 
the  duration  of  the  Fair,  and  all  other 
entries  will  be  released  the  same  day. 
Our  permanent  building  contains  only 
12  stalls  and  this  necessitates  the  one- 
day  competition  which  will  be  held  in 
temporary  quarters.  The  entry  fee  is  50 
cents  per  animal.  Robert  H.  Campbell, 
Topsfield,  Mass.,  is  secretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 


Sheep  and  Swine  at  State 
Fair 

The  first  week  of  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse,  Augus  2S.  -  September  3,  in¬ 
clusive,  sheep  will  be  exhibited,  and  swine 
will  be  shown  September  5-10,  inclusive. 
Premiums  have  been  increased  in  both  de¬ 
partments.  E.  K.  SWEETLAND. 

Superintendent,  Sheep  and  Swine. 


N.  Y.  Milk  News 

Charles  W.  Newton  of  the  Unity  Co¬ 
operative  Dairymen's  Association,  Inc., 
announced  on  July  11  that  his  associa¬ 
tion  will  ask  .$1.80  per  cwt.  for  fluid  milk. 
The  present  price  is  $1.25  and  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  predicted  a  shortage  of  milk  unless 
the  producers  get  an  advance  in  the  price. 

On  Friday,  July  22,  the  dairy  farmers 
at  Rock  Royal,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
opened  their  new  creamer^,  under  the 
title  Rock  Royal  Co-operative,  Inc.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  many  sections  of  the  State  are 
again  building  their  own  plants — and  this 
time  they'll  keep  them. 
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A  prize  pair  of  oxen,  Star  and  Buck,  that  did  yeoman  service  many  years  for  J.  H. 
Moon  on  his  160-acre  farm  in  Peru,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.  Me  wishes  that  he 

could  still  have  them  with  him. 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES.  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Ages  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 

F  U  EACTCD  BARTON, 
C.  n.  rUJICK,  NEWYORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  SALE 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HERD 

8  Registered  Cows  with  Calves  at  heel. 

3  Purebred  non-registered  Heifer  Calves  at  heel. 

4  Purebred  non-registered  Yearling  Heifers. 

1  Purebred  non-registered  Bull.  3  years  old. 

LOOMIS  Sanatorium,  Loomis,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  reauest.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 


.*.  HEREFORDS 


H  er  ef  ord.s 

Onl  sale — 20  Heifers.  9  Breeding  Bulls,  20  Cows,  bred 
and  with  calves  at  foot.  Premier  Breeding  Purebred 
Registered.  Wm.  J.  Hamilton.  R.  2.  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Polled  Herefords 

Five  registered  year  bulls.  Two  registered  year  heifers.  | 
Approved  and  accredited.  Sale  list  ready  Inspection  in¬ 
vited.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers.  . 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull*  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  price*.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


TO  MAKE  ROOM 

Choice  heifers,  open  or  bred;  3  fine  eows  D.  H.  X. 
tested.  Sybil  strain  predominant.  Details,  prices, 
pedigrees  on  request.  Halcyon  Farms,  Goshen.  N.  Y. 


MORE  PROFIT— LESS  WORK 

CLEAN-EASY 
ILKER 


A  portable,  self-washing  milker! 
Milks  20  to  25  cows  per  hour. 
Electric  or  gas  powered.  No  in¬ 
stallation  reuuired.  Write  today! 


SWINE 


Public  Auction 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

iYxisxist  3  1938 

40  Bred  Gilts  40 

30  Spring  and  Fall  Boars  30 

Write  for  Catalogue 

Buck  &  Doe  Run  Valley  Farms,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Come  JJe^^EnglamTsJFines^^eedhi^Pigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed  6-7  wks.  $4.00,  8-9  wks.  $4.50, 
10  wks.  extras  $5.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  J.  DAILEY. 


HEREFORD  HOGS  a  new  breed 

Color  red  with  typical  white  faces  and  legs.  Are  noted 
for  quick  maturing,  easy  feeders,  very  quite  disposi¬ 
tion.  a  hardy  breed,  prolific,  great  future  possibilities. 
Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request.  Pedigrees  furnished. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SONS 

Growers  of  Registered  Hereford  Hogs 

Ridge  View  Stock  Farm,  R.  4,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  PICS  .  .  . 

High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES.  0.  I.  C.,  BERK¬ 
SHIRE.  HAMPSHIRE.  DUROC,  POLANDS 
6,  8.  10.  12  Weeks . $4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $6.  $6.50  Each 

Check,  P.  O.  Order.  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval. 
Triple  vaccination  50  cents  extra  if  desired.  Better  be 
safe  than  sorry.  Discount  on  10  pigs.  Truck  delivery 
on  50  or  mora  Selected  young  boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service,  all  ages  and  prices.  Why  not  try 
my  pigs  this  year?  Sincere  co-operation  guaranteed. 
CHAS  C.  DAVIS.  Res.:  Carr  Road.  CONCORD.  MASS. 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

All  leading  breeds.  P.  China’s.  Berks.  Durocs.  Chesters. 
Hamps.,  straight  or  crossed.  Boars,  harrows  or  sows. 
Repeat  orders  carefully  refilled,  but  please  state  2d 
choice  breed  and  sizes.  6  weeks  pigs,  $4.00:  8  weeks. 
$5.  30  lbs..  $6;  40  lbs..  $7  each.  Crated,  vaccinated 
with  serum.  Check,  money  order  or  C.  O.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  Only  discount  5%  oft  on  10  or 
more.  Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 


PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 


SPRING  PIGS,  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.00 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.50 


C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in¬ 
oculation.  35c  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL.  Russell  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P.  S. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 


For  Sale  —  PUREBRED  JERSEYS  for  BREEDING. 
Reasonable  prices.  LU  SHAN  FARM.  CHESTER.  N.  J. 


DOGS 

pOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
u  Males.  $10.:  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghgate  Center.  Vermont 

■  ’>FREBBED  COCKE  I.’  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale— ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  from  heel¬ 
driving  stock;  also  good  watch  dogs.  Males  $6.  Fe¬ 
males  $3.  Maple  Hill  Farm  Kennels,  Chester,  Vt. 

frw*k  Ar  SPANIELS  and  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  $4  to 
'-ULI'C1  $10.  Get  a  good  puppy  and  a  square  deal. 

FRANKLIN  KENNELS  -  FRANKLIN.  VT. 

For  Sale  —  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  from 

heel-driving  stock.  No  C.O.D.  shipment.  Prices.  Fe¬ 
males  $2.50,  Males  $5.  A.  CHUBB,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  DANES,  magnificent  puppies.  Grown  SCOTCH 
TERRIERS.  FARMH0LM,  NEW  PALT2.  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  *tlTr™°"iS7r*  rm 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  Ci^.^.T. 

CAT  T  ICC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
VJl.l.lP.  J  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,. VT. 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel- driTers.  beauties.  Wilmot.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

Pedigreed  white  collie  pups  eligible  for  registration. 
■  males  $15;  females  $10.  Beesmer,  R-2,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Collie  Puppies,  natural  drivers,  watch  dogs,  compan¬ 
ions.  Registered  stock.  Sherman  Bowden,  Mansfield.  0. 

Ct.  Bernard  Puppies,  strong  and  healthy,  litter  regis¬ 
tered.  Sagamore  Farm,  Newfield  Av.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES,  Black  or  brown.  Males 
$10.  Females  $5.  THOMAS  MESSIER,  Franklin,  Vt. 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

BELGIANS 

A.  W.  GREEN 


“THE  GOOD  KIND”  —  Al¬ 
ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  want* 
clearly.  T0RREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


REG.  SHROPSHIRES— 40 yearling  rams  and  "0  yearling 
ewes  with  size,  type  and  quality.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guar.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi  N.  Y. 


Registered  southdown  rams.  l.  m. 
BERT’S  SONS,  R.  F.  D.,  EAST  CHATHAM. 


COL- 
.  Y, 


RABBITS 


WANTED  ! 

round.  H.  COCHRAN, 


SOO  RABBITS  PER  MONTH— 

7  lbs.  and  over,  either  sex,  any 
breed,  premium  paid  year 

Box  1  67,  Mahwah,  N.  J, 


Miscellaneous 


Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 
for  years  and  show  the  results 
on  the  fur  market.  Decreasing 
supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 
more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two-year- 
old  sows  of  select  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 
Pamphlet  and  Ibices  on  Request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

WALTER  LUX  m  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester- Whites  cross  or  the  Berkshire-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs — 

7-8  wks.  old,  $4.00  each.  8  to  9  wks.  old,  S4.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

YOUNG  VIGOROUS  BOARS  [All  Breeds] 

For  Immediate  and  Future  Service. 

Your  boar  is  of  vital  importance.  Selected  from  most 
prolific  families.  Your  success  or  failure  hinges  on  intel¬ 
ligent  mating.  Strong  young  gilts  for  matrons. 

CHAS.  C.  DAVIS,  Res.:  Carr  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites.  Chester  and  Berkshire  Crossed.  6-7 
weeks  $4,  8-9  weeks  $4.50.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 
one  or  more  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  All  good  feeders. 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  .  .  . 

•  Service  Boars.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Write 
for  particulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS.  Midlothian.  Virginia 


RELIABLE  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

8,  10,  12  weeks  old  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs.  Bred  Gilts, 
Proven  Sows  on  2nd  and  3rd  litters.  Best  blood  lines. 
Must  please.  Stock  registered. 

EDWARD  LANG.  Box  192.  FARMINGDALE,  N.  J. 


FINFCT  PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  PIGS.  6  weeks 
old.  All  vaccinated  and  registered  at 

$20  each.  FERRYCLIFFE  FARM.  BRISTOL,  R.  I. 


PUREBRED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  GILTS. 

2-5  mouths  of  age.  Choice,  healthy  breeders.  Ibices 
j  always  reasonable.  Paul  C.  Drumm,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC’S.  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Saltu 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIP10  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


COATS 


Purebred 

ducers)  wanted. 


**-  vxie'avv  mi iK  jiru- 

Advertiser  5711,  c  Rural  New-Yorker. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


480 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CUT  OUT 


(vnxL 

SEND 


3  emblems  from 
Kerr  Cap  or  Lid 
Cartons  — Must  be 
like  this  illustration 


Finest  home  can¬ 
ning  book  avail¬ 
able  —  300  recipes 
and  time  charts. 


offer 
closes 
Aug.  30 

• 

"No 

rubber 


rings 
required ” 

KERR  MASON  JAR  CO. 
340  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles.  California 


"Guide  to  Home  Canning'  ' . □ 

★  10  Lesson  Canmng  Course  " . □ 


Enclosed  3  emblems  for  Recipe  Book.. _  □ 


Name. 


Address 


HAPPY  RELIEF 
FROM  PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 


Caused  by  Tired  Kidneys 

Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  backaches 
people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often  caused  by 
tired  kidneys— and  may  be  relieved  when  treated  in 
the  right  way. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  ex¬ 
cess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most 
people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds 
of  waste. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu¬ 
matic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait  I  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  nil  I  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


Biggest  film  bargain  in  U.  S.l  Either  16  guaranteed 
prints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8 
prints  from  each  roll — only  25c  coin!  16  reprints  25c. 
Guaranteed  quality.  One  day  service!  Mailers  and 
details  FREE!  Sena  your  rolls  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS,  Dept. RN,  Lacrosse,  Wise. 


OLLS  DEVELOPED  double-weight 


R1 

professional  enlargements, 
8  Velox  enamel  prints . 

UNIVERSAL  PHOTO  SERVICE 


Lacrosse,  WIs. 


FILM  DEVELOPING  BARGAIN!  Your  choice!  Either 
16  guaranteed  prints  or  8  prints  and  2  enlargements  from 
roll  only  25c.  Beautiful,  guaranteed  Quality.  Quickest 
Service.  Modern  Studios,  Box  628-A,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROILLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wi» 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  print* 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DAI  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed . Prints,  In- 
IvV/Li Jjeludirig  two  enlargements,  25c  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  •  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLL 


DEVELOPED,  16  Guaranteed  Prints. 
SMART  PHOTO  -  WINONA. 


_ 250 

MINN. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.  00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Why  is  it  I  so  love  to  feel 

That  this  dear  ground  on  which  I  stand 

Belongs  to  me,  is  mine — all  mine — 

This  ground,  whereon  I  sometimes  kneel 
And  that  each  tree,  each  flower  and  vine 
Is  living — growing  on  my  land? 

Is  it  because  all  life  is  one 


In  man,  in  flower,  in  slirub  and  tree 
And  that  the  God  in  nature  is 
A  part  of  the  same  God  in  me? 

It  must  be  so,  for  when  I  thrust 
My  hands  into  the  clinging  loam, 

There  comes  a  thrill  of  ecstasy 

And  something  deep  within,  cries  “Home.” 

— Luenna  von  Eltz. 


This  and  That 

County  and  State  fairs  are  coming  on 
and  the  best  work  of  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  be  shown.  Whether  it  is  a  piece 
of  handicraft  or  a  garden  product  we 
wish  you  the  best  of  luck  and  may  you 
bring  home  the  blue  ribbons. 

* 

From  all  that  we  hear,  more  4-H  boys 
and  girls  and  Future  Farmers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  will  be  exhibiting  this  year  than  ever 
before.  We  always  get  a  real  thrill  when 
the  livestock  judges  announce  their  baby 
beef  and  other  decisions  and  the  proud 
owner  leads  his  or  her  prize-winner  out 
of  the  ring. 

* 

We  are  omitting  the  ‘Handicrafters 
and  Gardeners’  column  this  week  because 
it  seems  to  be  right  between  times.  Most 
of  the  gardens  are  well  grown  and  ex¬ 
changing  plants  is  rather  difficult  during 
the  hot  weather,  and  much  of  the  handi¬ 
craft  work  has  been  put  aside  until  Fall. 
But  it  is  never  too  late  to  write  to  any 
of  those  whose  letters  have  been  printed. 
Send  you  letters  here  and  we  will  for¬ 
ward  them  promptly.  Others  on  our  list 
will  appear  later. 

* 

An  excellent  new  ten-lesson  course 
in  canning,  prepared  by  the  Homemakers’ 
Institute,  Inc.,  has  just  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention  and  we  think  it  will  interest  you, 
whether  you  are  a  beginner  in  the  art 
of  canning  or  have  years  of  experience 
behind  you.  The  lessons  are  all  in  one 
booklet,  which  is  free  to  our  readers,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  if  you 
will  write  us  for  it.  c.  B.  w. 


A  Man  Tells  How 

Sometime  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  there 
was  a  brief  item  requesting  ideas  on 
homecraft  and  cooking  by  the  man  of 
the  ranch.  I  served  two  half  hitches  in 
the  army,  a  short  time  as  a  locomotive 
fireman  and  have  had  quite  a  varied  farm 
experience.  So,  if  some  meager  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  culinary  art  makes  a  man  a 
sissy,  call  me  Geraldine. 

My  suggestion  to  the  mother  who  de¬ 
sires  to  give  a  growing  son  some  sound 
pointers  on  the  preparation  of  meals 
would  be  to  start  with  the  morning’s 
food.  You  can  list  me  as  a  “snow  shov- 
eler”  and  my  wife  as  a  working  girl. 
Our  day  begins  at  6  A.  M.,  when  I  shut 
off  the  alarm  clock  and  hurry  down¬ 
stairs.  The  first  thing  I  do  is  to  grab 
the  quart  of  milk  fro  ma  small  box  on 
the  front  porch  and  then  light  one  of  the 
three  oil-burners  for  heating  the  tea 
kettle. 

While  the  water  is  getting  around  to 
boil  I  dress  and  wash  up.  Today’s 
breakfast  consisted  of  scrambled  eggs, 
warmed-up  baker’s  hard  rolls  and  cof¬ 
fee,  so  I  used  a  second  , flame  to  heat  the 
rolls  and  warm  up  the  coffee.  We  make 
our  coffee  by  the  drip  method  so  when 
the  water  in  the  kettle  boils,  I  pour  into 
the  dripolater  pot  enough  to  make  four 
cups.  I  had  previously  placed  the  ground 
coffee  in  the  middle  section  of  the  pot 
and  left  the  cover  off — so  I  wouldn’t  for¬ 
get  to  make  it  in  the  bustle  of  setting 
the  table  aad  preparing  scrambled  eggs. 

I  smear  a  little  grease  on  an  old  pie 
tin  and  place  thereon  three  hard  rolls 
and  set  this  in  a  one-burner  oven.  When 
I  am  preparing  even  such  a  simple  meal 
as  this  I  keep  my  mind  on  the  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  Is  the  table  fully  set 
or  are  the  flames  too  high?  Do  the  rolls 
need  to  be  turned  over  again  or  the  oven 
removed  from  the  flame?  The  baker 
boy  is  at  the  front  door  so  I  turn  the 
flame  lower  under  the  rolls  and  take  the 
frying  pan  containing  the  scrambled  eggs 
off  the  flame  temporarily.  How  did  I 
fix  the  scrambled  eggs?  Well,  I  broke 
five  eggs  in  a  bowl,  added  some  milk, 
half  a  slice  of  bread  broken  in  bits  and 
stirred  with  an  egg  beater.  I  used  plenty 
of  grease  to  cook  them  in  and  turned 
them  three  times  over  a  moderate  flame. 

K.  F.  D.  man: 


Glory  Hill 

This  is  a  woodsy  place.  Seedling  ma¬ 
ples  grow  down  from  the  hemlock  sil¬ 
houette  on  the  ridge  into  our  backyard. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  fox  and  one 
noon  recently  a  woodchuck  came  to  my 
front  door  and  scratched  like  a  dog. 
Tlirillingly  unbelievable  but  I  saw  him 
and  his  claws  left  their  marks  in  the 
wood. 

Roddy  and  I  started  small  plots  of  let¬ 
tuce,  radishes,  Chinese  cabbage  and  car¬ 
rots  outside  the  shed,  while  we  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  our  northern  climate  to  permit  a 
real  garden.  We  have  already  had  rad¬ 
ishes  but  it  has  been  too  cold  for  lettuce 
to  do  well.  I  have  some  splendid  stocky 
tomato  plants.  A  Home  Economics 
worker  told  me,  “A  family  your  size 
should  have  90  quarts  of  tomatoes  to  put 
up,”  adding,  however,  that  no  one  around 
here  did  because  they  never  had  that 
many  ripen.  May  this  be  the  year  I  do  ! 
Nothing  nicer  for  a  vegetable  and  there 
are  all  the  soups,  catsups,  chili  sauce  and 
juices  besides. 

Jean  is  in  junior  high  this  year  and 
takes  Home  Economics.  At  Christmas 
time  she  made  me  a  beautiful  peasant 
apron  and  wasn’t  I  surprised  and  proud ! 
Just  before  her  grandmother's  birthday 
she  announced :  “I  am  going  to  make 
Grandma  a  cake!”  It  was  a  pleasant 
way  of  turning  the  tables  and  delighted 
Mother.  She  said  it  was  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  cake  she  had  ever  had.  We  find 
that  adults  are  as  pleased  with  a  little 
.attention  as  children  are,  perhaps  more 
so  as  children  usually  have  so  much  of  it. 

Aren't  clothes  gay  this  season  !  After 
so  many  years  of  drab  shades  I  must 
confess  a  bright  pink  suit  astonishes  me. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  one  could  buy 
coats  and  hats  so  cheaply.  “Jiggers” 
cost  very  little  but  if  your  pocketbook  is 
flat,  that’s  all  right,  too.  Do  what  I  did. 
I  cut  off  my  skimpy,  outmoded  old  coat. 
If  you  have  a  white  one,  that’s  best  of 
all ;  white  “jiggers,”  as  they  dub  these 
short  coats,  are  very  swank.  The  hats 
also  lend  themselves  admirably  to  home 
needles.  The  names  are  more  pretentious 
than  the  hats.  Halo  is  a  padded  braid. 
Calot  is  a  skull  cap — make  it  in  sections. 
Wind-sock  is  something  like  a  stocking 
cap  with  tire  long  end  twisted  around  tl.„ 
head  or  wound  about  the  neck  scarf- 
fashion.  I  made  myself  one  of  the  tur¬ 
bans  you  drape  yourself.  Of  black  satin, 
just  a  rectangle  to  tit  the  head.  I  turn 
over  the  upper  corners  toward  the  center 
and  fasten  with  fancy  pins. 

A  dream  of  Jean’s  came  true  on  her 
thirteenth  birthday — she  had  a  party.  A 
dozen  neighborhood  girls  for  guests,  many 
nice  presents,  lots  to  eat  and  everybody 
having  fun  all  the  time ;  it  certainly  was 
a  success.  Since  I  could  not  seat  so 
many  at  my  small  table,  I  served  the  sup¬ 
per  buffet  style,  the  three-layer,  candle- 
lighted  cake  in  the  center.  We  could  not 
make  ice  cream  and  it  melts  quickly  if 
bought,  so  I  solved  that  problem  by  buy¬ 
ing  ice  cream  bars.  What  would  a  party 
be  without  its  ice  cream?  They  came 
sealed  up  in  lined  hag.  I  put  them  in  the 
cellarway  and  they  kept  perfectly. 

Is  your  old  black  stove  the  despair  of 
your  day?  Try  tallow  on  it.  Mine  was 
rusty  from  long  storing  and  looks  fine 
now.  I  put  on  a  good  application  once 
a  week  and  rub  it  over  daily  with  the 
greasy  rag. 

We  still  feed  the  birds.  Spoiling  them, 
perhaps,  but  how  we  dislike  to  give  up 
our  fun — and  theirs.  Up  here  in  the 
hills  the  chickadees  are  as  common  as 
in  the  Winter.  A  pair  have  a  nest  in  a 
nearby  stump.  At  first  the  juneoes  were 
content  to  pick  up  crumbs  on  the  ground. 
Then  they  ventured  into  the  tree  and 
pecked  awkwardly  at  the  food.  They  ate 
like  chickens  instead  of  birds.  I  think 
they  felt  rather  at  a  disadvantage  because 
they  could  not  hang  downward  like  the 
chickadees.  I  saw  one  nuthatch  .take 
food,  go  back  up  the  tree  and  tenderly 
pass  it  to  his  mate’s  bill.  I  never  saw 
adult  birds  feed  one  another  before. 

Vermont.  m.  mc.  f. 


July  30,  1938 

Outdoor  Meals 

Eating  out-of-doors  whets  the  jaded, 
mid-summer  appetite  and  makes  the  sim¬ 
plest  meal  a  feast  and  most  of  us  would 
serve  more  of  these  outdoor  meals,  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  Summer  months  if  it  were 
not  for  the  extra  steps.  One  other  draw¬ 
back  is  keeping  hot  dishes  hot,  for  even 
in  hot  weather  it  is  better  for  our  health 
to  have  at  least  one  hot  dish. 

To  a  certain  extent,  I  have  solved 
both  these  problems,  at  least  sufficiently 
to  make  the  serving  of  outdoor  meals  a 
pleasure. 

To  reduce  the  steps  I  only  serve  two 
courses  and  these  should  be  a  one-dish 
menu.  A  salad  combination  if  the  meal 
is  to  be  cold  and  a  casserole  dish  if  it  is 
to  be  hot.  The  servings  can  be  all  in  the 
delightful  individual  dishes  that  come  in 
heavy  ware.  For  a  baked  bean  supper 
these  are  ideal,  also  for  stews,  escalloped 
potatoes,  macaroni,  all  creamed  dishes 
and  hot  desserts.  With  these  individual 
dishes  I  do  not  use  any  plates.  They  come, 
if  desired,  with  tight  fitting  covers.  I 
have  also  found  it  possible  to  serve  pip¬ 
ing  hot  griddle  cakes  or  waffles.  To  do 
this  I  fill  a  deep  saucepan  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  a  large  soup  plate  is  placed  over  the 
pan  and,  as  the  cakes  are  fried,  they  are 
stacked  on  the  plate  and  covered  with  a 
napkin.  Served  with  warm  maple  syrup, 
they  make  a  nourishing  supper. 

There  is  also  an  oven  rack  for  baking. 
It  has  a  handle  and  can  be  carried  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  table. 

Every  woman  can  invent  her  own 
menus  for  these  gala  events — for  that 
is  what  we  make  of  them,  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  youngsters,  for  eating 
outdoors,  even  at  home,  is  almost  as  good 
as  eating  at  the  fair.  l.  m.  c. 


Invitingly  Easy-to-Make 


1783  —  Here's  a  simple  lesson  in 
“How  to  Make  Dish-Drying  a  Pleas¬ 
ure.”  A  few  vivid  scraps  and  easy 
stitches  will  doctor  up  a  whole  sea¬ 
son’s  supply  of  dish  towels,  and  you 
can  do  the  work  quickly  and  with  the 
greatest  of  ease.  Plan  to  applique 
and  embroider  a  set  or  two  of  these 
gay  motifs  for  gifts  as  well  as  your 
own  use.  And  start  them  immediately, 
so  you  can  sit  under  a  shady  tree 
enjoying  your  task  the  more  for  being 
outdoors.  Pattern  contains  a  transfer 
pattern  of  six  motifs  averaging  b]/^x 
9%  inches,  and  pattern  piece  for  ap¬ 
plique;  illustrations  of  stitches;  ma¬ 
terials  required. 


1781 


1781  —  Jiffy-crochet  a  regal  peacock 
on  this  rich-looking  spread  for 
your  guest  room.  Side  flounces  and 
top  are  done  separately,  making  the 
work  easier.  Pattern  contains  charts 
and  directions  for  making  the  spread 
shown;  materials  required;  illustra¬ 
tions  of  it  and  of  stitches. 

Price  of  these  patterns  10c  each.  Send 
all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Pattern  Department,  333  W.  30th  St 
New  York. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Price  Tag  on  Homemaking 

There  is  no  price  tag,  we  say,  on  the 
labor  of  American  women.  This  is  in  one 
sense  true,  for  nothing  can  really  gauge 
the  labor  of  love  which  is  the  essence  of 
happy  homemaking.  We  women  have  no 
salary  who  are  engaged  in  maintaining  a 
household.  We  tell  the  census  taker  that 
we  have  no  occupation.  What  a  fallacy  ! 

There  is  a  price  tag  on  homemaking. 
And  of  course,  we  have  to  pay  it !  There 
are  even  unseen  taxes  which,  like  our 
government’s,  are  inflicted  upon  us, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  In  some 
homes  the  price  paid  for  the  upkeep  is 
too  high,  and  far  beyond  what  it  should 
be.  Yet  the  homemaker  serves  no  better 
meals,  and  is  less  happy  than  the  wife  of 
the  man  next  door  who  for  less,  feeds  a 
larger  family,  and  does  a  better  job  of  it. 
Often  times  our  homemaker  taxes  her 
strength,  her  resources  and  temper  be¬ 
yond  their  capabilities  simply  because  she 
refuses  to  sit  down  and  take  stock  of  her¬ 
self  and  household. 

Let  us  use  some  common  sense.  Just 
how  much  can  you  spend  a  month  on  the 
food  for  the  family  table.  Include  in 
this  the  fact  that  this  is  the  average 
amount,  or  the  stated  amount  for  that 
month  only.  In  some  cases  one  must 
can  and  preserve  during  the  Summer, 
raise  a  garden  and  stock  up  pantry  and 
cellar  for  the  Winter  months.  In  that 
case,  you  will  have  to  balance  the  money 
allowed  to  fit  in  with  the  fluctuating 
situation. 

A  budget  is  a  pattern  for  making  the 
income  fit  the  expenses.  Find  out  down 
to  the  last  cent  how  much  you  can  spend, 
and  then  don’t  go  beyond  it.  You  know 
perfectly  wrell  that  you  are  an  intelligent 
woman  and  this  being  the  case,  you  will 
display  your  intellect  by  careful  planning. 
Your  State  Extension  Service  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  leaflets  which  will  educate 
you  on  the  subject  of  cheaper  cuts  of 
meat,  how  to  buy,  prepare  and  serve 
them.  Likewise  you  will  be  told  of  the 
cheaper  vegetables,  balanced  menus  and 
food  values. 

Study  these  carefully  and  watch  for 
other  recipes  and  menus  for  serving 
cheap,  palatable  meals.  As  you  progress 
you  will  learn  other  little  tricks  in  the 
trade  of  smart  homemaking.  You’ll  find 
you  are  watching  the  sales  and  buying 
quantity  amounts  of  foods  which  keep 
indefinitely  such  as  dry  beans,  peas,  maca¬ 
roni,  salt,  sugar,  cornmeal  and  all  such 
staples.  Left  overs  will  make  a  return 
appearance  to  your  table,  so  smartly  got 
up  that  no  one  will  mind  eating  them. 
It's  a  game  and,  if  you  play  it  as  skill¬ 
fully  as  you  are  capable  of  doing,  you’ll 
be  the  winner  most  of  the  time ! 

You  will  learn  along  with  this  skill  in 
food  preparation,  the  ways  to  save  on 
fuel  in  their  cooking,  for  if  its  an  oven 
meal,  it  may  be  all  prepared  at  once. 
That  is,  it  can  if  you  use  your  head  and 
I  know  you  will.  When  foods  are  boiled, 
the  heat  can  be  kept  low  so  that  no  extra 
heat  is  wasted.  Pennies  can  boil  away, 
and  burn  away,  just  as  they  can  be  de- 
libei'ately  thrown  away  in  the  form  of 
poorly  prepared  food  and  left  overs. 

Almost  without  realizing  it,  you  will 
have  come  to  conserve  your  strength  by 
being  more  methodical  about  your  work. 
Because  you  will  learn,  too,  to  plan  your 
time,  just  as  you  do  the  expenditure  of 
your  money.  The  clever  homemaker  uses 
her  head  to  save  her  heels ! 

ALICE  BLACK. 


Protect  Your  Bedspread 

Have  you  ever  had  the  urge  to  lie 
doAvn  and  rest  for  a  few  minutes  during 
a  lull  in  a  busy  day,  but  disliked  to  muss 
up  your  pretty  bedspread?  I  have,  many 
times,  and  rather  than  wrinkle  the  bed¬ 
spread  that  I  had  spent  many  minutes 
ironing  (or  had  hired  the  laundry  to  do), 
I  took  my  few  minutes’  rest  sitting  in  a 
chair. 

One  day  a  happy  thought  came  while 
I  was  unusually  warm  and  tired.  1  re¬ 
moved  the  bedspread  and  spread  a  clean 
old  sheet  over  the  quilt,  then  stretched 
myself  out  on  the  bed,  secure  in  the 
thought  that  I  was  not  spoiling  anything. 
When  I  put  the  bedspread  back  on,  I 
didn’t  bother  to  remove  the  old  sheet,  but 
left  it  on. 

Next  day  when  I  wanted  to  rest,  I 
folded  back  the  spread,  which  was  much 
less  trouble  than  taking  it  clear  off  the 
bed.  When  I  got  up,  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  pull  the  bedspread  down  over  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  Since  that  time  1  have 
kept  an  old,  thin  sheet  on  my  bed,  and 
on  other  beds  in  our  home,  where  one 
might  like  to  rest  in  daytime.  B.  c. 


After  blankets  have  been  washed  and 
hung  on  the  line  and  are  thoroughly  dry, 
beat  lightly  with  a  carpet  beater.  The 
wool  will  become  light  and  soft  and  wear 
like  new.  MRS  W.  W. 


A  Healthy  Occupation  for 
Children 

Long  Summer  days  may  have  lost  their 
novelty  for  the  children  just  about  now. 
“What  shall  we  do,  mother?”  may  be  a 
question  often  asked. 

Since  mental,  social  and  physical 
health  are  all  so  closely  interwoven  why 
not  try  out  an  idea  which  is  working 
beautifully  in  many  communities?  It  is 
this :  Have  the  children  collect  broken 
toys  which  can  be  reconditioned  on  rainy 
days  or  during  the  Summer  evenings  and 
put  away  to  be  distributed  at  Christmas 
time  among  less  fortunate  children.  An 
excellent  plan  and  it  will  keep  children 
busily  engaged  in  their  free  time  doing  a 
worth-while  project.  It  will  make  them 
realize  that  there  are  less  fortunate  ones 
than  are  they.  It  will  make  Christmas 
happy  for  the  poor,  and  in  every  com¬ 
munity  there  are  bound  to  be  some  poor. 
It  will  uncover  latent  talents  among  the 
boy  and  girl  workers. 

Some  one  adult  should  be  the  instiga¬ 
tor  of  such  a  project.  He  or  she  should 
act  as  chairman  of  a  committee  made  up 
of  parents  and  teen-age  youngsters.  The 
committee  in  turn  will  find  a  place  to 
work. 

An  open  woodshed ;  a  section  of  a  barn 
or  “carriage-house a  well-ventilated  ce¬ 
ment-floored  basement ;  a  schoolhouse  not 
used  in  the  Summer;  some  place  where 
the  workers  will  have  space,  light,  air 
and  comfort  surely  can  be  found. 

To  it  the  toys  should  be  brought.  Boys 
and  girls  can  collect  them  through  a 
house-to-house  canvas ;  announcements 
can  be  made  in  the  local  motion  picture 
houses,  Sunday  schools  and  churches, 
that  toys  are  wanted  and  may  be  taken 
to  the  “work-shop.”  An  advertisement, 
free  of  cost,  may  be  run  in  the  local 
paper.  It  should  be  explained  that  dolls 
are  welcome,  too,  and  that  no  toy  is  too 
far  gone  to  be  accepted.  The  more  nearly 
ruined  a  plaything  is  the  more  challenge 
it  will  offer  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
workers. 

If  contributors  wish  to  have  someone 
call  for  what  they  have  to  offer  they 
could  drop  a  postcard  to  the  director.  For 
objects  too  large  to  carry  on  trolley  or 
bus  someone  will  surely  be  willing  to  lend 
a  truck  for  the  pick-up. 

What  equipment  will  be  needed  for 
repair  work?  Tables  which  are  strong 
and  not  too  good  to  scratch;  chairs  or 
benches,  a  few  tools,  paint  and  glue.  The 
tools  should  include :  hammers,  nails, 
screws,  screwdrivers,  a  brace  with  several 
bores,  pincers,  saws  and  files.  Probably 
all  of  these  will  be  gladly  loaned  by  in¬ 
terested  parents  and  others.  For  the 
sewing  to  be  done  by  the  girls,  any  girl 


can  bring  her  own  equipment  from  home, 
though  here  again  donations  will  be  wel¬ 
comed. 

Peeking  in  at  one  of  these  modern  toy 
infirmaries — this  is  what  one  sees :  Ta¬ 
bles  at  which  are  busily  working  boys 
and  girls  in  a  large,  well-lighted  room. 
On  the  tables  dolls  without  heads  or  with 
legs  or  arms  missing ;  roller  skates  which 
need  new  wheels  or  ankle  straps ;  me¬ 
chanical  toys  in  various  stages  of  past 
usefulness. 

Odd  parts  and  odd  pieces  are  fitted  to¬ 
gether  to  make  new  wholes.  Empty 
spools  are  turned  into  wheels ;  picture 
wire  is  pressed  into  service;  new  limbs 
for  dolls  are  made  by  the  girls  from  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  stuffed  with  cotton*  ka¬ 
pok,  sawdust,  excelsior,  dried  moss  or 
bits  of  paper.  Naked  dolls  are  clothed. 
Paintless  toys  are  painted.  Lollypop 
sticks  become  axles  for  wheels  made 
from  wooden  spools.  Stone  and  glass 
jars,  tin  cans  with  removable  lids,  ex- 
service  maple  syrup  bottles,  all  these  are 
decorated  with  sealing  wax  or  paint. 
Pine  cones  are  gilded  or  silvered  to  make 
doll-house  Christmas  trees. 

Stuffed  animals  grow  out  of  pieces  of 
gay-colored  muslin.  A  pattern  may  be 
purchased  for  a  few  cents  and  used  over 
and  over  again.  Buttons  make  eyes  and 
wire  makes  ears  stand  up.  Balls  of  twine 
are  used  for  recaneing  chairs.  Empty 
cream  cartons,  washed  clean,  are  cut 
down  on  one  side  and  made  into  high- 
back  chairs  for  little  dolls  to  sit  on. 
Crayons  help  give  them  pretty  colors. 

There  are  magazines  published  which 
tell  month  by  month  how  home-made  toys 
may  be  constructed.  There  are  excellent 
books  which  have  been  published  — • 
strangely  enough  most  of  them  in  Eng¬ 
land — w’hich  give  minute  instructions  for 
rebuilding  and  reconstructing  playthings 
as  well  as  for  making  brand  new  ones. 
If  any  reader  wants  the  names  of  such 
magazines  or  books  your  Visiting  Nurse 
will  gladly  furnish  a  list. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  mental  and  so¬ 
cial  health  such  a  project  as  outlined 
may  prove  to  be  invaluable  indeed.  It 
will  create  a  community  spirit ;  give  boys 
an  outlet  for  those  energies  which  so 
easily  can  lead  into  unwholesome  occupa¬ 
tions  where  there  is  too  much  leisure.  It 
will  help  solve  the  problem  of  the  child 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  make  and  to  hold 
friends.  It  will  bring  about  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  young  people  and 
their  elders.  It  will  create  an  interest 
in  giving  to  other  people  of  one’s  time 
and  talent  and  efforts. 

The  project  may  be  carried  on  on  clear 
days  outdoors  in  the  sunshine  or,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  indoors  when  it  rains  or 
when  darkness  has  descended  for  the 
night.  BEULAH  FRENCH,  R.  N. 


What  to  do  With  Blueberries 

This  most  versatile  member  of  the 
“Heath  Family”  is  without  doubt  most 
popular  as  pie  timber.  Your  own  pet 
recipe  may  call  for  grated  lemon  rind  and 
a  tablespoon  of  juice  but  the  family  will 
offer  you  a  vote  of  thanks  if  you  vary 
the  flavor  occasionally  by  using  cinna¬ 
mon.  My  grandmother  made  pies  that 
always  called  for  a  second  helping.  First, 
she  lined  a  deep  custard  plate  with  pastry 
and  this  was  filled  until  it  was  well 
rounded  w’ith  berries  that  had  been  mixed 
lightly  with  flour;  these  she  covered  gen¬ 
erously  with  sugar,  then  a  tablespoon  of 
butter  was  cut  into  tiny  golden  nuggets 
and  over  all,  one-half  teaspoon  of  ground 
allspice.  This  was  topped  by  a  crust 
that  was  wet  over  its  entire  surface 
with  ice  water  and  popped  into  a  hot 
oven  to  grow  luscious  brown  and  tempt¬ 
ing. 

Blueberry  griddle  cakes  are  delicious 
served  with  hot  maple  syrup  or  rose 
honey.  To  make,  beat  one  egg  and  add 
one  cup  sweet  milk,  sift  one  cup  flour 
with  two  teaspoons  baking  powder  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  lastly  stir  in 
one-half  cup  blueberries. 

Steamed  blueberry  pudding  is  tempt¬ 
ing  made  thus :  Cream  one-half  cup  sugar 
with  one-fourth  cup  butter,  add  two  beat¬ 
en  eggs  and  one-half  cup  sweet  milk; 
sift  a  scant  pint  of  flour  with  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder  and  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Mix  and  add  one  cup  blue¬ 
berries.  Steam  in  greased  cups  one-half 
hour  or  as  a  loaf  for  one  hour.  Serve 
with  the  following  sauce :  one  cup  maple 
syrup,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  cup  boil¬ 
ing  water,  one-fourth  cup  butter,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  cornstarch.  When  cool,  add 
nutmeg. 

Blueberry  muffins  add  a  note  of  luxury 
to  an  otherwise  plain  breakfast.  Sift 
two  cups  flour  wTith  one-half  cup  sugar, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt  and  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder ;  cut  in  one-fourth  cup 
shortening,  add  one  beaten  egg  and  one 
cup  sweet  milk.  Dredge  one  cup  berries 
in  a  little  flour  and  add  last.  Bake  20 
to  30  minutes. 

I  once  was  served  a  most  delicious,  if 
simple,  dessert  “Down  East”  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  This  was  made  by  adding  a 
cup  of  blueberries  to  any  flavored  ginger¬ 
bread  and  served  hot  with  whipped  cream. 

This  recipe  for  blueberry  butter  makes 
a  nice  spread  for  hot  biscuits.  To  make, 
wash  and  cut  the  stem  and  blossom  end 
from  tart  apples,  but  do  not  peel.  Cook 
until  soft  enough  to  press  through  a 
strainer.  Add  an  equal  amount  of  blue¬ 
berries  and  one-half  as  much  sugar  as 
fruit.  Cook  until  thick  and  clear  and 
seal  in  hot,  clean  jars. 

We  have  found  this  rule  for  .canning 
blueberries  both  satisfactory  and  easy. 
Pick  over  and  wash  fruit.  Put  one  to 
three  quarts  into  a  square  of  cheesecloth. 
Gather  up  ends  of  cloth,  forming  a  bag, 
and  dip  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
until  spots  show  on  cloth.  Remove  and 
plunge  at  once  into  cold  water.  Empty 
cloth  and  pack  berries  as  tightly  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  jars  which  have  been  washed. 
Usually  about  three-fourth  quart  of  fruit 
to  a  pint  jar.  Wipe  jar,  put  on  rubber 
and  bring  top  clamp  into  notch  on  cover. 
Process  16  minutes  for  pint  jars  and  22 
minutes  for  quarts.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  remove  and  push  down  the  other 
clamp.  Allow  to  cool  and  then  store. 

N.  B. 


Fresh  from  the  Nest 

There  are  many  attractive  and  deli¬ 
cious  ways  of  serving  eggs  so  that  the 
lack  of  meat  at  a  meal  will  go  unnoticed. 
Here  are  some  good  egg  recipes  you  may 
wish  to  try  this  month : 

Egg  Croquettes.  —  Five  hard-boiled 
one  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  one  sweet  pepper,  one-half  small 
onion,  one  raw  egg,  salt  and  pepper. 
Make  a  thick  cream  sauce  of  milk,  but¬ 
ter  and  flour;  then  add  the  hard-boiled 
eggs,  which  have  been  chopped  fine.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire  and  allow  to  cool.  Add 
minced  pepper  and  minced  onion.  Sea¬ 
son.  Spread  on  flat  plate  to  stiffen. 
When  ready  to  use,  shape,  dip  into  beat¬ 
en  egg  and  bread  crumbs ;  fry  in  deep 
fat. 

Baked  Eggs. — Six  to  eight  hard-boiled 
eggs,  one  onion,  one  can  mushroom  soup, 
bread  crumbs.  Chop  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  onion.  Put  in  buttered  baking  dish 
and  cover  with  can  of  mushroom  soup. 
Season  and  cover  with  bread  crumbs. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Various  kinds  of  food  may  be  added  to 
the  omelet  before  cooking,  or  heated  and 
poured  over  it  afterwards.  Fish,  meat, 
cheese,  parsley,  tomato  or  jelly  make 
tempting  omelets.  m.  P.  s. 


A  Trio  of  Summer  Charmers 

9733  —  A  Joy  to  Behold  and  to 
Wear — this  dainty  dress-up  style 
with  its  new  shoulder  fullness, 
bodice  treatment  and  pert  sleeves. 

Designed  for  sizes  14  to  20  and 
32  to  42.  Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

Price  of  patterns  15c,  with 
Style  Book  25c. 
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DRAWN  BY  RUFUS  QUINN,  NEW  YORK 


SHIPS  AT  SEA 

Men  are  like  ships  upon  the  sea  of  Life. 

Their  souls  are  captains,  the  Lord  is  the  light 

Of  the  guiding  star  that  leads  the  way  to  port. 

There  are  big  ships  and  little  ships,  ships  of 
every  sort. 

Sometimes  the  clouds  are  heavy,  and  the  star 
cannot  be  seen. 

And  the  boat  is  tossing  mightily,  and  the  sea 
is  deepest  green. 

The  captain  is  afraid,  afraid  he’ll  lose  his  way. 

Then  tliere’d  be  one  less  captain  at  port,  on  the 
judgment  day. 

Some  ships  are  so  huge,  they  are  blinded  by 
their  might, 

And  it  takes  the  little  tug  boats  to  lead  them 
through  the  night. 

When  the  voyage’s  over  and  they’re  at  the  port 
once  more. 

The  captains  are  retired.  The  name,  Heaven  is 
on  their  door. 

— Doris  Sagar,  New  York. 


SUMMER  SUNSET 

There’s  a  scene  of  brilliant  beauty 
In  the  evening  Summer  sky 
When  the  sun  is  sinking  westward 
O'er  the  hill  to  say  good-by. 

There  is  glory  in  the  color 

Where  the  heavens  meet  the  crest. 

And  the  one  who  loves  God’s  beauty, 

Finds  a  peaceful  quiet  rest. 

And  no  miser  in  the  universe 
Can  hoard  its  brilliant  gold, 

For  it  is  far  too  beautiful 
For  mortal  man  to  hold. 

A  sadness  fills  one’s  features  as 
The  gold  turns  somber  red, 

Then  the  little  stars  come  out  and  put 
The  evening  sky  to  bed. 

— Rufus  J.  Quinn,  New  York. 


FAIR  EXCHANGE 

You.  can  have  your  city  with  its  hurry  and 
strife. 

I’ll  take  the  country,  with  all  its  peaceful  life. 

You  can  have  your  cities  with  all  their  wealth, 

I’ll  take  the  country  where  I  can  have  my 
health. 

You  can  have  your  towering  skylines  and  your 
buildings  tall, 

I’ll  take  the  country  with  its  hamlets  so  very 
small. 

You  can  have  your  street  cars,  your  taxicabs 
and  such, 

Just  give  me  place  where  a  railroad  never 
touched. 

You  can  have  your  alleys  that  are  like  dun¬ 
geons  tight, 

I’ll  take  the  country  lanes  where  I  can  see 
the  light. 

You  can  have  your  billboards,  your  bright  lights 
that  blind. 

I’ll  take  the  fields  and  forests,  that  to  my  eyes 
are  so  very  kind. 

You  can  have  your  theaters  and  Broadway 
shows  so  rare. 

Yes,  you  can  have  them  all,  if  you’ll  just  give 
me  the  country  fair! 

— Alvin  Bachman,  New  York. 


POETRY— SONNET  ON  IT 

This  poetry  is  not  so  good. 

It  sounds  like  it  was  aged  in  wood. 

But  who  cares?  For  a  single  time 
I’ll  write  a  poem  in  perfect  rime 
And  if  a  word  I  cannot  git 
Which  into  a  line  will  fit, 

Well,  then,  just  be  prepared  to  see 
A  new  word  coined  by  little  mee. 

I’ll  spell  the  words  to  fit  the  case 
And  then  I’ll  put  them  into  plase. 

The  printers,  then,  will  tear  their  hair 
And  search  for  these  words  everywair. 

But  when  the  poem’s  finally  done 
You’ll  know  that  it  was  all  in  fone. 

— Muriel  Renner,  Ohio. 


DRAWN  BY  MARY  JANE  SCHULTZ,  MAINE 


Dear  Our  Pagers — Here  I  take  up  my  pen 
again  and  will  try  and  say  a  few  words  about 
our  cows.  No  doubt  I  have  said  before  (hat  we 
raise  purebred  Ayrshires.  We  cut  their  horns 
off  when  they  are  young  so  we  don’t  have  many 
that  have  horns  because  they  play  too  rough 
with  one  another  and  tear  their  udders.  But 
otherwise  they  are  gentle  and  easy  to  handle. 
We  attended  the  Maryland  State  Ayrshire 
Club  Field  Day  and  had  a  very  nice  and  inter¬ 
esting  day.  We  visited  the  barns  and  saw  the 
cattle  at  the  farm  where  it  was  held.  Then 
they  had  the  show  and  judging,  then  lunch. 


After  lunch  came  the  speeches  and  sale.  They 
had  some  nice  cows  and  young  stock.  Some 
had  their  horns  polished  and  some  had  no  horns, 
but  all  were  shown  in  fine  form  and  condition. 
— Phyllis  I’arlee,  Maryland. 

Dear  Friends — I  live  on  Sheffield  Farms, 
which  has  about  500  acres  and  is  located  three 
miles  from  a  nice  town.  Pawling.  In  July  1 
will  be  15.  and  in  September  a  Sophomore.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  a  girl  of 
about  15  years  of  age  who  lives  in  New  London, 
Elkins  or  Pleasant  Lake,  N.  H.,  or  plans  to  go 
to  Camp  Apeeche  this  Summer.  I  spent  two 
weeks  last  July  at  Pleasant  Lake  and  hated 
to  go  home.  Please  won’t  someone  write  to  me 
from  up  there? — Bernice  Lewis,  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  am  15  and  live  in 
Susquehanna  County,  Pa.  I  live  on  a  small 
farm  which  is  2%  miles  from  town.  When  I 
picked  up  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  turned  to  Our 
Page,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  “Stop,  Look, 
Listen.”  It  told  about  the  reunion  so  I  read 
further  on  and  to  my  surprise  found  that  it 


would  be  held  at  Ruth  and  Prudence  Clark’s 
home.  I  have  often  read  Ruth  Clark’s  articles 
and  wondered  if  it  was  the  same  Ruth  that  I 
knew.  It  was,  and  so  I  am  writing  because  it 
gave  me  a  lot  of  courage  to  know  someone  who 
is  a  contributor.— Dortlia  Tiffany,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Friends — AA'e  have  been  getting  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  a  long  time  and  I  always  look  for 
Our  Page.  To  tell  the  truth  that’s  the  best 
page  for  me.  I  love  to  draw  and  often  sit.  and 
enjoy  myself  drawing,  which  I  do  in  pencil. 
Once  in  a  while  I  use  a  pen,  but  seldom.  I’m 
18  and  I’ll  be  looking  forward  to  the  next  Our 
l’age. — Isabel  Caldwell,  New  York. 

Dear  Our  Page — How  do  you  do!  I  have  just 
moved  from  Yonkers  to  Gilboa.  so  I  have  just 
recently  become  acquainted  with  Our  Page.  I 
am  14  and  drawing  and  reading  are  my  hob¬ 
bies.  AA’e  have  named  our  small  farm  “Stony 
Lonesome.”  I  think  this  is  the  prettiest  place 
on  the  map.  Our  school  overlooks  the  Schoharie 
Reservoir  and  it  is  a  pretty  sight,  too. — Doris 
Sagar,  New  York. 


MARSHALL,  NEW  YORK 


WHARF  SCENE  —  BY  RUFUS  QUINN, 
NEW  YORK 


THE  GRACEFUL  SWANS  —  BY  ESTHER 
MARTIN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


“HAROLD”  —  BY  CARO  LAFAYETTE, 
VERMONT 


FARMHOUSE  —  VYKIENA  BOS,  NEW  YORK 


W.  C.  FIELDS— BY  JOACHIM  KREUTZFELDT 
NEW  YORK 


SHEP  —  BY  L.  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORY  VERSE 


One  Guess 

He  has  dust  in  his  eyes  and  a  fan  for  a  wing, 
A  leg  akimbo  with  which  he  can  sing, 

And  a  mouthful  of  dye  stuff  instead  of  a  sting. 

— Robert  Frost. 

Taken  from  “A  Further  Range.” 


DRAWN  BY  RUFUS  QUINN,  NEW  YORK 

June  15 — Today  we  picked  strawberries  in  the 
boiling  hot  sun  and  I  feel  just  like  a  boiled 
lobster.  AVe  have  a  lot  of  strawberries  and  I'm 
always  glad  when  they  get  ripe  but  I  am  more 
than  glad  when  they  are  gone. 

June  1G-— I  could  hardly  sleep  last  night  and 
when  I  did  it  wasn’t  on  my  back.  I  imagine 
that  I  will  think  long  and  hard  before  I  try 
that  (picking  in  a  halter  and  shorts)  again. 

June  17. — Today  we  found  a  nest  of  rabbits. 
I  wanted  to  catch  them  but  I  wasn’t  allowed 
because  I  might  hurt  them.  I  suppose  I’m  al¬ 
ways  thinking  up  some  terrible  things  to  do.  I 
finally  agreed  to  leave  them  so  my  little  brother 
could  see  them  when  he  came.  Anyway  when 
he  got  home  the  rabbits  were  nowhere  to  he 
seen.  Next  time  when  I  want  to  catch  some¬ 
thing  I'll  catch  it  no  matter  what  anyone  else 
says. — Huckleberry. 


June  22 — Had  a  grand  trip  yesterday.  AVe 
packed  a  large  dinner  and  went  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Pennsylvania.  AATien  you  look  over 
the  guard  fence  you  can  see  the 'canyon.  The 
ground  sheers  down  so  far  it  makes  ‘you  dizzy 
to  look  at  it.  It  is  made  up  of  rocky  cliffs  and 
pine  trees  are  growing  on  the  crags.  At  the 
bottom  is  a  forest  and  a  river  by  whose  side  is 
a  train  track.  AA'hile  we  were  in  the  park 
we  saw  a  little  deer  that  was  so  tame  you  could 
almost  touch  it.  AA'e  at  our  dinner  and  roasted 
weiners,  while  we  watched  the  fawn.  It  was 
making  a  meal  of  deer  ear  and  laurel  leaves. 

I  think  that  park  would  be  an  excellent  place 
for  Our  Pagers  to  visit  if  they  have  the  re¬ 
union  somewhere  near  it. 

June  24 — My  little  cousin  stayed  with  us  last 
night.  She  waited  for  almost  an  hour  for  her 
father  to  come  so  he  could  shoot  the  fire-flies 
so  she  could  sleep. — Jelly  Bean. 


t  - 

LETTERS 


WANTED 


DRAWN  BY  MARGARET  MANGANO, 
NEW  YORK 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Our  Page,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  AAr.  30th  St.,  New  Y'ork, 
with  the  name  and  State  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  letter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of 
the  envelope.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
forwarded. 

Marjorie  Conary  (14),  Maine;  Dorothy  Roe 
(12),  Pennsylvania;  Evelyn  Huber  (1G),  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Bernice  Lewis  (15),  New  A'ork;  A'ir- 
ginia  Hunter  (13),  New  A'ork;  Harriet  Dexter 
(15),  New  A'ork;  Mary  Bleiler  (18),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Helen  Bleiler  (15),  Pennsylvania;  Ruth 
Osden  (16),  Massachusetts;  Margaret  Mangano 
(15).  New  A'ork;  Emma  Lou  Brand  (12),  Ohio; 
Kathryn  McDaniel  (14),  Ohio;  Dorothy  Roude- 
busli  (14).  Ohio. 


DRAWN  BY  MARY  JANE  SCHULTZ,  MAINE 


Our  Page  leaves  the  editors  amid  the  pop  and 
snap  of  tire  crackers  of  that  memorable  day — 
Fourth  of  July. 

Make  way,  here  come  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vege¬ 
table  and  family!  AVho  would  imagine  it  as 
has  Iris  Leonard.  If  you  look  closely  you  see 
the  mother  of  the  family,  an  ear  of  corn,  car¬ 
rying  a  pea  peeking  out  of  his  pod  blanket.  A 
leaf  of  lettuce  makes  a  nice  carriage  and  the 
radish  twins  are  appealing  in  an  infantile  way. 
And  don’t  you  like  the  memory  verse?  [It’s  way 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  page!]  It  is  not  a 
hard  one  to  guess. 

Doris  Sagar  has  compared  us  with  a  ship  at 
sea.  She  is  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature. 
“Poetry — -Sonnet  on  It”  is  especially  good,  don’t 
you  think!  It  seems  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  write  poetry. 

And  then,  too,  we  must  hand  a  bouquet  to  our 
Pen  and  Ink  artists  for  they  deserve  much 
praise. 

August.  AVliat  does  that  bring  to  mind?  The 
fourth  Our  Page  Reunion  at  the  home  of  Ruth 
and  Prudence  Clark,  New  Milford,  Pa.,  August 
20-21.  AVill  you  be  there  to  join  in  the  fun? 

It  is  also  the  time  of  big  loads  of  hay  and 
the  fun  of  driving  the  horses  on  the  liorse-fork, 
or  following  behind  the  grain  binder  to  watch 
tlie  fat  bundles  of  grain  tumble  out.  Always 
there  is  a  walk  to  the  back  lot  with  a  cool  drink 
to  father  or  brother  and  maybe  a  ride  home 
on  the  mare’s  back  after  the  work  is  done.  How 
about  the  first  time  you  ever  drove  the  team 
home.  Remember  the  important  feeling  with 
two  reins  in  your  hands  guiding  home  the  two 
big  beasts? 

Send  all  contributions  to  Our  Page,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  New  York,  before 
the  fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  that 
month.  Letters  are  welcome  at  any  time  but 
if  received  later  than  this  date  will  have  to 
be  held  over  until  the  next  month. 
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Buna  tine,  purebred  Holstein  at  Connecticut  Junior  Republic,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  production  in  1930  -  1937,  14,000  pounds. 


Cucumbers  in  Maine 

For  many  years  cucumbers  were  an 
uncertain  crop,  but  I  found  that  they  can 
be  raised  with  as  great  success  as  almost 
any  other  crop  which  grows  in  the  garden 
if  handled  properly.  No  doubt  many  of 
our  readers  at  one  time  or  another  may 
have  had  the  same  trouble  that  1  used  to 
in  trying  to  raise  good  cucumbers. 

For  the  past  few  seasons  I  have  raised 
a  fine  crop  by  using  the  following 
method:  Spread  well-rotted  cow  ma¬ 

nure  along  in  furrowed  out  rows,  cover 
and  mix  well  with  the  dirt,  plant  several 
seeds  in  hills  at  intervals  of  five  feet  or 
g0  apart.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
well  through  the  ground,  sprinkle  liber¬ 
ally  with  hydrated  agricultural  lime.  1 
repeat  this  application  every  three  or 
four  days,  or  as  often  as  it  seems  to  be 
needed.'  I  keep  the  vines  well  covered 
at  all  times,  and  as  long  as  I  follow  this 
method,  1  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  insects  or  disease.  They  keep  giecn 
and  produce  good  fruit  until  the  frosts 
come.  I  usually  do  not  thin  until  they 
get  well  started  and  well  past  the  danger 
from  bugs  and  pests,  and  I  have  seldom 
had  to  resort  to  any  other  method  for 
bugs  than  the  one  above  mentioned  since 
1  have  been  using  lime.  mks.  f.  l.  p. 

Maine. 


The  Army  Worm 

First  reported  on  July  3  in  Rocking¬ 
ham  County,  N.  H.,  the  white-striped 
army  worms  have  been  frequently  seen 
since  then  in  both  Rockingham  and  Straf¬ 
ford  Counties.  So  thick  were  the  army 
worms  in  a  section  of  Rockingham 
County  that  automobile  travel  was  made 
dangerous  over  one  part  of  a  road  where 
an  army  of  the  pests  was  crossing. 

The  worms,  which  move  in  masses  of 
thousands,  usually  travel  unswervingly 
in  one  direction,  seeking  fields  of  grain 
and  grass  to  feed  upon.  Millet  is  one  of 
the  favorite  foods  of  the  worms,  but 
when  hungry  they  will  clean  out  fields  of 
most  any  grain  or  grass  and  will  even 
find  a  meal  in  tin*  vegetable  garden. 

This  month’s  outbreak  is  the  second 
army  worm  attack  in  New  Hampshire 
since  1919.  A  few  bands  of  the  pests 
were  reported  in  Southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  last  year.  The  worms  vary  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length 


New  England  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Hillside  Farm 

With  the  coming  of  hot  weather  we 
find  it  profitable  to  arrange  so  that  we 
can  turn  our  milk  cows  on  pasture  nights. 
We  keep  them  in  the  barn  only  long 
enough  to  milk  them  morning  and  night. 
It  takes  a  little  time  to  get  them  morn¬ 
ings  but  there  is  saved  the  time  needed 
to  haul  out  the  manure  made  when  they 
are  stabled  nights  and  the  manure  is  left 
on  the  part  of  the  farm  needing  it  the 
most — the  pasture.  Besides  the  cows 
keep  cleaner  than  it  is  possible  to  keep 
them  if  they  are  stabled  at  night.  The 
cows  do  much  of  their  grazing  just  before 
dark  and  early  in  the  morning,  while  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  they  lie  somewhere 
in  the  shade  contentedly  chewing  their 
cuds.  They  eat  considerably  more  grass 


mer.  If  they  clean  up  all  of  the  grass 
and  clover  we  mow  rowen  and  throw  it 
into  the  yards  or  give  them  beet,  tur¬ 
nip  or  cabbage  leaves  for  green  feed. 

Green  peas  July  1 !  This  time  they 
are  World’s  Record,  the  finest  quality 
early  peas  that  we  have  grown.  Custom¬ 
ers  look  for  the  second  and  third  delivery 
of  these  peas  which  makes  easy  selling. 
While  they  are  three  or  four  days  later 
than  some  varieties  we  have  grown  their 
heavy  yield  and  good  quality  make  them 
the  most  profitable  early  pea  that  we 
have  tried. 

This  has  been  a  hard  season  to  cure 
hay.  Frequent  showers  have  delayed 
haying,  but  are  increasing  the  volume  of 
the  crop.  The  showers  and  heat  are 
making  cultivated  crops  grow  rapidly 
and  it  looks  now  as  though  most  crops 
would  reach  maturity  early.  Concerns 
shipping  milk  to  the  Boston  market  are 
trying  to  get  more  farmers  to  ship  fluid 
milk  instead  of  selling  cream  or  making 
butter.  It  looks  to  us  like  part  of  the 
game  to  keep  an  excessive  surplus  of  milk 
on  the  market  to  be  used  as  a  club  to 
keep  prices  to  the  farmer  down. 

Maine.  H.  L.  S. 


Busy  days  for  Dobbin  and  the  hay  rake. 


nul  are  a  brownish-black  in  color  with 
m  indistinct  white  stripe  down  the  back 
md  a  distinct  light  stripe  along  both 
fldes.  Like  their  cousins,  the  cutworms, 
;hey  feed  chiefly  at  night.  In  the  day¬ 
time,  when  not  on  the  march,  they  may 
ae  found  hiding  under  shocks  of  grain  or 
windrows  of  hay  in  fields  being  liai- 

rested.  ...  i 

New  Hampshire  authorities  have. ad¬ 
vised  all  Southern  New  Hampshire 
farmers  to  use  the  regular  cutworm  bait 
to  poison  any  army  worms  that  may  at¬ 
tack  their  fields.  The  poison  is  made  by 
mixing  25  pounds  of  bran  or  wheat  mid- 
tilings  with  one  pound  of  Paris  green. 
Two  quarts  of  stock  molasses  should  be 
mixed  with  about  three  gallons  of  water. 
A  little  of  this  liquid  should  be  mixed 
with  the  bran  and  Paris  green.  The 
liquid  should  be  added  until  the  bran- 
poison  mixture  is  a  damp  crumbly  mix¬ 
ture.  This  bait  should  be  put  out  in  the 
evening  in  advance  of  the  army  worm 
migration.  It  should  be  spread  in  rows 
at  100-foot  intervals.  If  bait  is  scat¬ 
tered  thinly,  there  will  be  no  danger  to 
livestock. 


while  running  on  pasture  nights  and  give 
a  larger  quantity  of  milk.  The  increase 
in  milk  would  warrant  the  outlay  of  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  arrange  things  so  that 
the  herd  could  be  on  pasture  nights  if 
the  present  arrangement  of  pasture  lots 
will  not  permit  it. 

We  find,  too,  that  we  get  the  fastest 
and  most  economical  growth  from  our 
chicken  flocks  when  they  are  given  yards 
on  a  good  sod  of  clover  or  grass.  The 
ideal  arrangement  is  about  75  chickens  to 
a  range  shelter  and  yard.  They  will  eat 
enough  green  feed  so  that  the  saving  in 
grain  is  very  noticeable.  We  take  care 
not  to  put  chickens  on  yards  that  were 
occupied  last  year.  Last  year’s  yards 
are  seeded  to  clover  and  grass  in  early 
Spring  and  the  weeds  are  kept  mowed  so 
that  a  good  sod  is  established.  With 
woods  just  across  the  road  we  have  met 
with  severe  losses  by  foxes  when  we  have 
given  the  chickens  free  range,  so  now  we 
continue  the  chickens  in  yards  all  Sum- 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Why  does  modern  education  take  boys 
and  girls  away  from  the  farms  of  the 
nation?  This  is  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  questions  facing  all  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  integrity  of  our  nation’s 
agriculture.  There  is  something  wrong 
somewhere.  They  have  closed  up  rural 
schools  all  over  the  Northeast  and  com¬ 
pelled  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  the  big 
consolidated  schools  in  towns.  And  here 
something  has  happened  to  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  young  people.  The  artificial 
life  and  artificial  standards  of  group  liv¬ 
ing  have  built  up  a  repugnance  for  the 
fine,  natural  way  of  living  in  the  country. 
As  one  old  farmer  once  said,  “Earn  more 
money,  spend  more  than  you  earn,  and 
think  you're  getting  all  that  life  offers !” 
That  is  a  pretty  good  description  of  city 
living  for  uncounted  thousands. 

Will  it  take  more  depressions  and 
worse  ones  to  teach  mankind  that  it  can¬ 
not  live  normally  in  brick  and  cement 
cliffs  and  be  happy?  At  any  rate  we 
know  that  when  nations  lose  their  re¬ 
spect  for  agriculture,  they  soon  decay. 
There’s  a  stability  and  level  headedness 
that  comes  to  those  who  work  with  the 
soil,  who  love  animal  life,  who  know  the 
seasons  and  the  rain  of  Spring  and  snow 
of  Winter.  We  must  fight  to  see  that 
the  young  people  growing  up  on  the 
farms  of  our  land  at  least  have  a  fair 
chance  to  discover  whether  or  not  they 
cannot  get  life’s  best  rewards  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  “oldest  and  noblest  profession  of 
man.” 

The  Mrs.  and  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  trip  up  through  the  White 
Mountains,  a  visit  in  Sawyerville,  Que¬ 
bec,  and  a  trip  down  through  Eastern 
Vermont.  The  countryside  was  beautiful 
all  the  way,  and  the  hay  and  grain  crops 
looked  good.  Occasional  trips  such  as 
this  are  good  for  all.  Meeting  new  peo¬ 
ple,  seeing  other  conditions  gives  one  re¬ 
newed  vigor  and  inspiration  for  his  own 


work.  It  was  interesting  to  learn  about 
the  tax  situation  in  Canada.  They  have 
an  8  percent  sales  tox — and  hidden  tax¬ 
es  are  a  burden  to  our  neighbors  across 
the  line  as  they  are  to  us. 

The  Canadian  farmers  in  Southern 
Quebec  are  general  farmers.  They  have 
several  strings  to  their  bow.  They  pro¬ 
duce  cream  for  a  steady  monthly  income, 
keep  hogs  to  use  up  the  skim-milk,  raise 
heifer  calves,  colts  and  a  few  steers,  and 
have  poultry  enough  to  supply  the  table 
and  usually  sell  some  eggs  at  the  grocery 
store.  A  good  many  farms  have  sizeable 
woodpiles,  and  they  plan  to  add  to  the 
annual  income  by  getting  off  wood  each 
Winter,  either  pulp  wood  or  logs  for  lum¬ 
ber,  or  hard  wood  for  factories  such  as 
barrel  stave  factories.  Very  little  corn 
for  silage  is  raised  in  this  section.  In¬ 
stead  the  farmers  raise  turnips  which  are 
put  through  a  slicer  and  fed  to  the  cows. 
A  good  deal  of  mixed  oats  and  barley  is 
raised  for  grain.  This  is  thrashed  out 
and  ground  up,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
cornmeal.  The  straw  is  used  for  bed¬ 
ding.  The  cattle  seemed  to  be  mostly 
Milking  Shorthorns  and  Jerseys.  The 
Shorthorns  took  my  eye — big,  sleek  cows 
with  great  capacity  and  fell-formed  ud¬ 
ders.  A  good  many  buyers  from  the 
States  go  over  the  line  and  take  back  ac¬ 
credited  stock  for  the  herds  in  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 

What  a  difference  there  is  in  the  looks 
of  farms!  We  saw  hundreds  of  farms. 
Some  clearly  showed  that  the  families 
took  pride  in  the  looks  of  their  homes ; 
some  showed  no  pride.  Even  if  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  money  enough  to  paint, 
the  lawns,  both  front  and  back,  can  be 
mowed.  A  few  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees 
make  the  difference  between  a  house  and 
a  home  !  h.  s.  p. 


Ayrshire  Milking  Derby 

The  second  annual  New  England  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  Milking  Derby  will  be  held 
during  the  week  of  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass.  So  as 
to  encourage  the  exhibiting  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows  of  good  type  in  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  a 
purse  amounting  to  $425  and  silver 
trophies  will  be  offered  to  the  winners  of 
a  72-hour  Milking  Derby.  Final  awards 
will  be  determined  by  credit  points  for 
production  of  milk  and  butterfat  as  well 
as  conformation.  The  derby  is  so  sched¬ 
uled  that  participants  may  also  show  in 
the  open  class.  This  contest  will  be 
known  as  the  New  England  Ayrshire 
Club  Milking  Derby. 

Cash  prizes  to  be  offered  this  year 
have  been  increased  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  Ayrshire  Clubs,  and  sil¬ 
ver  trophies  will  be  offered  by  Alta 
Crest,  Lippitt,  Wood  Ford  and  Fillmore 
Farms,  in  addition  to  the  trophy  limited 
to  the  Farmers’  Class  offered  by  Cornell 
A.  Green  of  Fillmore  Farms. 

Entries  must  be  filed  not  later  than 
August  15  with  the  Secretary  of  the  New 
England  Ayrshire  Club  at  Brandon,  Vt., 
on  proper  forms  that  will  be  supplied 
upon  application,  to  insure  publication 
in  catalog.  Post  entries  will  be  per¬ 
mitted.  An  entry  fee  of  $10  must  ac¬ 
company  the  application  for  each  animal. 

For  entry  applications  write  W.  A. 
Kyle,  Secretary,  New  England  Ayrshire 
Club,  12  E.  Prospect  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 
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SMITH'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOQD-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  RTV^-UJIUV 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  . $6.00  $30.00  $60.00  ItfilPMlHir 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS  (Parmenter  Strain) . .  6.50  32.50  65.00  lifllniH'Ir 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  7  00  35.00  70.00 

HEAVY  MIXED .  5.50  27.50  55.00 

I/arge  Type  English  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.)  $10-100.  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $3.00-100. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  FREE. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  C0C0LAMUS.  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  August  2,  9.  16,  23.  30  and  September.  Official  Penna.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elec  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  .$4.00  $7.50  $37.00  $73.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.50  8.50  42.00  83.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS .  5.00  9.50  47.00  93.00 

CHOICE  12  &  20  Weeks  Old  PULLETS  —  WH.  LEGHORNS,  BRAHMAS  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Box  R, 


SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICIALLY  STATE  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  &  POULTS 

i  nw  PRICES  FOR  JUNE  &  JULY  DELIVERY  —  White  Leghorns  IOO-$7,  500-$32.50,  IOOO-$62. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  I00-$7.50.  500-$35,  IOOO-$65.  Hampshire  Reds  (Christie  Strain) 

I0O-S8  500-$37.50,  l000-$70.  Turkey  Poults  at  New  Low  Prices.  Can  ship  on.  short  notice, 
r  O  ’d  if  vou  prefer.  Order  your  Broiler  Chicks  now.  Hatches  weekly,  year  around.  20,000 
chicks  each  week  and  thousands  of  poults  (Bronze  . 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  I,  BOX  60.  EPHRATA,  PA. 


nAn  QUALITY  Wh.  Leghorns.  Brow»s,  Aneonas, 

BOS  Bar£d  Bocks.  6-16  wks.  Pullets.  Ready  for 

shipment.  C.  O.  D.  Low  prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  K,  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Dili  I  UTC  —WHITE  LEGHORNS.  3%  to  4  mos. 

rULLLld  old.  Darge  type,  well  grown,  tested, 

FAR mT'box  rstoega 
YOUNG  CAPONS  LAYRPULLETS.  ^DAYdJLD 

CHICKS.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Crosses  Catalog  Free. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  487. 
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Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — GO  lbs.  fine  white  $5.40,  amber  $4.20, 
28  lbs.  white  $2.70,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white 
postpaid  $1.60;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

NEW  CLOVER  honey  in  00’s  $5;  samples  15c. 
WARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CROP  honey,  fancy  light  clover,  1  5-lb. 

pail  85c,  2  pails  $1.G0,  6  pails  $4;  buckwheat. 
1  pail  75c,  2  pails  $1.60,  6  pails  $3.75;  all 
postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — New  crop  clover,  extra  nice,  5  lbs. 

prepaid  3rd  zone  85  cents;  GO-lb.  can  $5.40, 
12  5-lb.  pails  $6.60;  also  in  glass  and  comb. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FINE  NEW  honey,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover  $5.40, 
clover-basswood  $4.50,  buckwheat  0037) 
$3.00;  10  lbs.  delivered  $1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50; 
also  small  pails  and  jars.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y.  _ 

NEW  CLOVER  honey,  10-lb.  pail  $1.60,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.40,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover  $5.40, 
not  prepaid.  KENNETH  PARISH,  East  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  _ ' 

CLOVER  HONEY,  postpaid,  third  zone,  5-lb. 

pail,  85c;  2,  $1.60;  4,  $3.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — White  clover,  nicest  in  years;  GO-lb. 

can  $5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE  —  A  modern  sanitary  cider  mill 
equipment,  in  good  condition,  including  a  spe¬ 
cial  rotary  drum  apple  washer  and  extractor, 
an  E.  B.  Vannetta  extra  heavy  pressure,  hydrau¬ 
lic  press  36x36  rack  size;  also  a  7 Vi  l*.p.  3-faze 
electric  motor  with  starter  and  almost  new 
transformer,  used  for  .220  lines  to  110  lines;  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  someone  to  buy  a 
valuable  outfit  cheap.  C.  B.  MOSMAN,  12  East 
Main  Street,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  APRONS.  MARJORIE  McCLEL- 
LAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

WANTED  — -  Cider  filter;  state  make,  capacity 
and  condition.  OVERLOOK  ORCHARDS, 
Leesburg,  Virginia. 


WORK  SCHOLARSHIPS  available,  leading  co¬ 
educational  college;  qualified  candidates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  also  crib  quilts,  $4.50- 
$25;  photos  6  cts.;  rugs,  aprons,  goose  feather¬ 
beds,  pillows.  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Used  tractor  and  plow;  give  price 
and  condition.  ADVERTISER  5680,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  hydraulic  cider  press,  com 
plete;  give  price  and  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5681,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Ford  or  Chevrolet  truck,  not  less 
157  wheel  base;  give  particulars.  JOHN 
FERESTAM,  Yardley,  Pa. 

WANTED — Pea  viner;  other  canning  equipment; 

press  for  breaking  up  auto  batteries  for  sul¬ 
phite  purposes;  lime  crusher;  machinery  for 
small  flour  mill.  MADAY,  20  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


wu 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


/**._  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  Type  raigusn  sex  iuo  500  1000 

_ Leghorn  Pullets  (95%). $11.00  $55.00  $110 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  6.00  30.00  60 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.00  15.00  30 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds...  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red-Rock  Cross .  7.00  35.00  70 

White  &  Black  Minorcas .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  A11  Breeders  Blood-tested.  100% 
live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or  COD.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
Free  Catalog  telling  of  our  28  ys.  Breeding  Experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner.  Box  49,  McAllsterville,  Pa 

ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  care- 
_  fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
w*  isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  WiU 
ship  COD  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.00  $29.50  $58 

White  &  Barred  P.  Rocks .  6.25  30.50  60 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  6.50  31.50  61 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  29.50  58 

Large  TVpe  Sexed  Legs  (90%  guar.) ...  12.00  60.00  120 
Leg.  Cockerels  $3-100.  29  Years  Hatching  Experience. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Big  Chicks  10,000  Weekly 

$7-95 


Bloodtested  —  Selected 
White.  Blk.  Giant.  Lt.  Brahma,  j 
Sussex.  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Bed. 

Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  —  ___ 

Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Rock. 

Dark  Cornish.  1 8c  ea.  Mixed— (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 

Special  Rock-Red  Broiler  Cross . $7.95-100 

Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 

Order  from  advertisement  for  prompt  delivery. 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  7,  MIDDLE  CREEK.  PA. 


PULLETS -PULLETS 

3.000  Large  Hanson  English  Strain  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Pullets.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop. 


POULTRY  FARM 

-  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


Pullorum  Tested. 

Straight  &  Cross  Breeds  $8.00 
„  and  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Ducks  15c: 

Poults  45c.  Started Chix.  Mamer  elec,  brooder. 

Beck’s  U.S.  Approved  Htchry,  Dept.  R.  Mt.Airy,  Md. 

HOLLYWOOD  &  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

Day  old  chicks  for  July,  and  August  del.  $6.-100: 
Sexed  Pullet  Chicks.  $12  per  100.  95%  accuracy  guar, 
free  catalog.  Day  Old  Cockerels  $3-100  Postpaid.  4- 
week-old  Pullets  30c  ea.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  34,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BLOOD 
TESTED 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires _ $6.50-100 

Heavy  Mix . $5.50-100.  Safe  delivery  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ULSH’S  Quality  Chicks 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  W.  Wyand.,  W. 
Bocks.  N.  H.  Reds.  Bar.  Rocks,  Buff  Orps. 
$6.50-100.  Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  Postage 
Paid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pallets  $15.00—100.  Four 
wks.  old,  $30.00—100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 

3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RT  nnnTFQTFn  N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rox,  W. 
DLUUDILOILD  Leg.,  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties;  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings,  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders,  Listfree. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Est.  of  L.  B.  Ritten house.  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 

ALL  CHICKS  now  $6.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds.  White  Giants. 

S.  C.  Leghorns . $6.00;  Heavy  Mixed . $5.50 

100%  delivery.  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY.  Rt.  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 

MATTERN’S  Bloodtested  Chicks 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  $6-100;  N.  Hamp.,  $6;  W. 
Leghorns  $5.50;  Mix  $5.50.  Safe  del.  Postaid. 

M,  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa. 

rhoRc  rhipl/C  Cheterosis  Quality  Sexed 
^-'-*1*2 1  3  Chicks.  4000  guaranteed 

pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
Crosses.  White  Rocks,  weekly.  Catalog  Free! 

CHESTER  PILCH.  Box  30,  FEEDING  HILLS.  MASS. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets,  Ckls.  March  &  Later. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON.  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 

HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  from  Blood-Tested  Slock. 

Thousands  weekly.  Discounts  for  early  bookings. 
List  Frkk.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Penna. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  Hitching  egg..  Baby 


JOHN  H.  WEED. 


ducklings.  Circular. 

Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Wli  Pair  in  IWlrlinnc  5,0  Per  ,0°-  Prepaid  guaian- 
wn.  reKin  UUCKlingS  teed.  None  better  in  type,  size, 
growth  or  laying  qualitys.  K.  BORMAN,  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

DUCKLINGS  Mammoth  Wh.  Pekins,  6  lbs.  at  10  wks. 
Sat.  guar.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  New  York 

DUCKLINGS  Finest  quality  Runners,  $7  for  50. 


larry  Burnham 


North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  &  BOURBON  BED  POULTS,  hatched  July 
24th.  ELSIE  HALLOCK.  Washington  Depot.  Conn. 

Plymouth  Rock  White  King  Pigeons,  fast  breeders.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Investigate,  A.  J.  ZMEK,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


The  Poultry 

A  poultry  serviceman  at  a  poultry 
meeting  recently  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  asked, 
“It  is  said  parasites  are  worse  in  poul¬ 
try  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement  and  if  so  is  it 
known  why?”  The  lecturer  on  poultry, 
who  had  many  years  experience  in  both 
the  North  and  South  in  the  study  of 
those  problems,  answered  “yes”  to  both 
parts  of  the  question. 

To  understand  the  answer  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanations  were  made :  All  living 
things  have  a  cycle  of  life.  The  start  of 
a  chicken  is  a  single  germ  cell ;  from  this 
develops  the  chick  (embryo)  in  the  shell. 
When  the  chick  is  fully  developed  it 
hatches  and  passes  on  its  way  to  maturi¬ 
ty  through  three  stages :  brooder,  grow¬ 
ing  or  range  stage,  laying  or  breeding 
stage.  It  now  starts  another  cycle  and 
these  cycles  will  continue  to  the  end  of 
time.  So  it  is  with  the  germs  and  para¬ 
sites,  in  this  case  tapeworms.  The  tape¬ 
worms  have  their  cycles,  only  in  the  place 
of  being  housed  in  henhouses  or  they 
house  themselves  in  the  small  intestines 
of  the  pullets. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  cycles  of  dis¬ 
ease  producing  parasites  be  known  by  the 
poultryman  that  he  may  keep  them  from 
completing  their  cycle  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  pullets.  It  is  the  preven¬ 
tion  program’s  job  to  prevent  or  to  break 
the  cycles  in  the  disease. 

In  the  control  of  tapeworms,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  how  many  kinds  there 
are.  Late  researches  have  shown  that 
there  are  no  less  than  ten  common  varie¬ 
ties  in  pullets  and  turkeys  in  the  United 
States  and  all  that  number  are  found  in 
the  eastern  half.  These  tapeworms  vary 
in  size  from  the  large  one  of  turkeys, 
reaching  the  length  of  16  to  18  inches,  to 
certain  varieties  in  chickens  scarcely  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye.  These  tiny  tape¬ 
worms  embed  themselves  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestines  and  are 
referred  to  as  microscopic  tapeworms. 

Tapeworms  have  what  scientists  call 
indirect  cycles.  That  is,  the  parasite 
does  not  lay  eggs  or  young  that  pass  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  infested  pullet  to  the  next 
pullet  by  way  of  soiled  water  or  feed,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  large  round  worm, 
also  inhabiting  the  small  intestine.  As 
soon  as  the  last  segment  of  the  tail  of 
the  tapeworm  becomes  filled  with  mature 
eggs  the  segment  breaks  off  and  passes 
out  with  the  droppings.  The  eggs  are  ob¬ 
served  as  small  white  specks  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  fresh  dropping.  If  such  eggs  are 
taken  up  by  another  pullet  through  soiled 
water  or  feed,  no  tapeworm  develojis  in 
the  intestine  of  that  pullet. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  leading  para¬ 
site  workers,  such  as  Drs.  Mayfield, 
Horsfall,  Ackert,  Reid,  Cram  and  others, 
that  the  tapeworms  of  chickens,  turkeys 
and  ducks  have  an  indirect  cycle ;  that  is, 
if  a  second  pullet  is  to  be  infested,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  worm  egg  passing  from  pul¬ 
let  to  pullet  through  soiled  water  or  feed, 
as  is  the  case  of  the  large  round  worm 
and  the  cecal  worm,  they  must  pass 
through  a  small  animal  organism  such  as 
certain  insects  or  worms. 

For  the  first  possible'  generation  of 
tapeworms  in  the  early  Summer,  time 
must  be  allowed  for  the  weather  to  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  warm,  for  these  insects 
to  come  out  of  hybernation  and  grow  a 
new  family.  This  new  batch  of  insects 
must  have  a  chance  to  eat  the  eggs  from 
the  flake-like  segments  just  passed  by 
a  tapeworm  infested  hen.  This  start  in 
the  Slimmer  comes  from  the  laying  or 
breeding  flock  carrying  the  adult  tape¬ 
worms  over  the  Winter  months.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Mayfield,  formerly  with  the 
Government  Research  Center,  the  young 
(embryo)  in  these  eggs  even  during 
warm  weather  will  not  live  more  than 
two  days  after  being  discharged  on  the 
ground  or  floors  through  the  droppings. 

So  here  is  a  very  important  discovery — 
that  the  old  flocks  must  carry  over  the 
Winter  months,  in  their  intestinal  tracts, 
tapeworms  from  last  year  to  make  it 
possible  to  start  new  tapeworm  cycles 
this  year  in  the  pullets  just  turned  out¬ 
doors  on  range  or,  it  may  be  it  starts 
while  the  chicks  are  still  in  the  brooder. 
Apparently  all  tapeworms  cannot  pass 
through  the  same  insect.  This  has  been 
shown  by  Hardwick,  Horsfall  and  Cram 
of  the  Government  Research  Center  and 
from  many  other  laboratories  now  work¬ 
ing  on  these  problems.  Certain  varieties 
of  tapeworms  pass  through  flies,  or  ants, 
others  through  snails,  earthworms,  dung 
and  ground  beetles,  and  grasshoppers. 
Some  tapeworms  may  pass  through  two 
or  three  of  the  above  insects  and  worms. 
The  end  of  the  research  is  believed  not 
yet  reached. 

Dr.  Horsfeld  says  (Horsfeld,  M.  W., 
1938 :  Meal  Beetles  as  Intermediate 
Hosts  of  Poultry  Tapeworms.  Reprint 
from  Poul.  Sci.  Vol.  XVII,  No.  1)  four 
varieties  of  meal  beetles  (a  very  small 


T apeworm 

brown  beetle)  were  collected  in  groups  of 
1,000  from  the  surface  of  feed  sacks  and 
from  sweepings  around  stored  feed  in  a 
barn  at  Beltsville,  Md.  These  meal  bee¬ 
tles  were  fed  segments  of  three  varieties 
of  tapeworms  (II.  carioca,  C.  Infundi¬ 
bulum,  R.  cesticillus).  “Meal  beetles 
proved  especially  well  adapted  as  inter¬ 
mediate  or  go  between  hosts  for  these 
three  species  of  tapeworms.  The  meal 
beetles  are  therefore  from  these  experi¬ 
ments  an  important  factor  in  many  cases 
of  spread  of  tapeworms  from  old  infested 
flocks  to  the  young  pullet  crop.” 

On  many  farms  and  many  poultry  es¬ 
tablishments  feed  is  stored  in  a  part  of 
the  poultry  house  or  barn  where  it  may 
easily  become  contaminated.  When  chick¬ 
en  droppings  containing  these  tapeworm 
segments  can  be  found  around  sacks  of 
feed  which  contain  meal  beetles  the  in¬ 
sects  are  likely  to  become  infected,  says 
Dr.  Horsfall. 

Another  recent  additional  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  researches 
at  the  Kansas  State  College  by  Drs. 
Ackert,  Reid  and  Case  (1938).  These 
workers  studied  12  varieties  of  ground 
beetles  heretofore  unreported  and  found 
all  of  them  acted  as  intermediate  hosts 
for  certain  species  of  tapeworms.  In  all 
to  date  18  species  of  ground  beetles  have 
been  shown  by  various  workers  to  act  as 
the  go  between  host  for  the  tapeworms. 

Another  striking  fact  has  recently  been 
brought  to  light  and  that  is  the  numbers 
of  young  tapeworms  that  a  single  inter¬ 
mediate  host  may  carry.  It  is  given  us 
that  the  average  number  the  pullet  is 
likely  to  get  from  each  bug  is  15  to  25 
young  tapeworms.  Dr.  Ackert  found  as 
high  as  600,  and  Dr.  Mayfield  as  high 
as  1,000! 

From  the  time  the  weather  tempera¬ 
ture  is  freezing,  in  the  Fall,  killing 
flies  and  driving  bugs  into  hybernation 
through  the  Winter  till  Spring  comes, 
and  a  new  crop  of  insects  is  grown 
there  will  be  no  spread  of  tapeworms,  for 
Mother  Nature,  by  her  cold  in  such  lo¬ 
calities,  has  broken  the  cycle.  This  is  true 
in  the  northern  country  and  the  longest 
broken  cycles  are  in  Maine,  Minnesota 
and  Canada.  Therefore,  the  new  crop  of 
tapeworms  coming  necessarily  through 
the  insects  or  worms  will  not  reach  the 
pullets  till  early  Summer,  and  allowing 
four  to  five  weeks  for  the  worms  to  ma¬ 
ture  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  pullet 
after  being  taken  in  through  eating  the 
infected  bugs  would  mean  adult  tape¬ 
worms  by  early  to  middle  July  and  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  prevention  program  of 
monthly  deworming  the  pullets  for  tape¬ 
worms  should  commence  by  the  middle  of 
July. 

Let  us  now  go  to  the  extreme  south  of 
the  United  States.  Below  Orlando,  Fla., 
south  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  or  Southern 
Arizona,  frost  and  freezing  do  not  nor¬ 
mally  occur.  In  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  go-between  or  intermediate  host 
insects  are  more  or  less  constantly  pres¬ 
ent.  As  indicated  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  paper  the  writer  found  the  pullets 
on  range  in  early  May  in  Central  Texas 
and  Southern  Arizona  heavily  infested 
with  tapeworms.  In  these  countries  the 
prevention  program  should  commence  in 
May.  B.  F.  KNAB1L 


Poultry  Co-operators  at 
Cornell 

Ninety-five  directors  and  managers 
from  36  egg  and  poultry  co-operatives  in 
the  13  Northeastern  States  attended  the 
business  management  conference  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Cornell  University.  A  report  of  a 
study  of  co-operative  egg  and  poultry  as¬ 
sociations  by  John  J.  Scanlon  and  R. 
W.  Lennartson  was  given  by  Mr.  Scan- 
lan.  He  said  that  the  auction  associa¬ 
tions  can  opera to^successfully  in  the  defi- 
nit  poultry  producing  sections  close  to 
the  large  consuming  centers  where  heavy 
production  and  a  large  number  of  buyers 
are  favorable.  There  seems  to  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  need  for  systematic  membership 
educational  work  in  a  news  letter  or 
leaflet  and  more  personal  contact  with 
producers. 

One  of  the  important  reasons  for  I  he 
success  of  the  auction  associations  has 
been  the  relatively  low  cost  of  operating. 
The  average  cost  of  the  22  auctions  in 
1937  was  4.13  percent  of  the  gross  value 
of  the  products  sold,  with  a  range  for 
the  associations  from  2.4  to  7.4  percent. 
Average  net  worth  of  19  associations  at 
the  end  of  their  1937  fiscal  year  was 
found  to  be  $10,939;  the  range  was  from 
minus  $1,775  to  plus  $42,277.  Of  20  as¬ 
sociations  selling  eggs  at  auctions,  17 
use  State  grades,  three  their  own  grades, 
and  two  use  the  U.  S.  grades.  Few  of 
the  auctions  irse  either  State  or  Federal 
grades  for  live  poultry. 
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Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  July  7  : 

Leading  pens  to  date  are : 

White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y. ..2244  2305 
New  Hampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 2929  3132 

James  H.  Horne,  N.  II . 2700  2863 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm.  Conn . 2483  2549 

John  Spangenberg,  Conn . 2371  2439 

Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 3009  2989 

Dryden  Pltry  Farm,  Cal . 2659  2696 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  1 . 2663  2668 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass... 3084  3271 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 3014  3218 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 2953  3174 

L.  D.  Bartholomew,  Conn ....  2853  3021 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 2792  2995 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Poultry  Farm,  Cal. ..2944  3043 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 2843  2992 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich. 2856  2927 
Wm.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ...2879  2926 
Dryden  Poultry  Farm,  Cal... 2725  2860 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manager ;  phone  Flem¬ 
ington  242.  Egg  prices  July  15: 

White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  extra . $0.36%  @$0.39 

Fancy,  medium . 32%  @  .33% 

Grade  A,  extra . 33  @  .36% 

Grade  A,  medium . 30%  @  .34 

Pullets  . 26% @  -32 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra . $0.34  @$0.38 

Grade  A.  medium . 30  @  .31% 

Pullets  . 25%  @  .27 


VlNELAND,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Auction  Assn. ;  G.  M. 
Luff,  auction  master.  Egg  prices  July  14: 
White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  extra . $0.34  @t$0.37 

Fancy,  medium . 31  %@  .34% 

Grade  A,  extra . 33  @  .35% 

Grade  A,  medium . 30%  @  .33% 

Pullets  . 25  @  .30% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  E,  extra . $0.32%@$0.37% 

Grade  A,  medium . 30  @  .33% 

Pullets  . 24 %@  .27% 


Avon,  Mass. 

Brockton  Co-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn., 
491  W.  Main  St.  Egg  prices  July  14: 
Brown  Eggs — 

Specials,  large  . $0.41%  @$0.42 

Specials,  medium . 37  @  .38 

Extras,  large . 40  @  .40% 

Extras,  medium  . 35  @  .36 

Pullets  . 28  @ 

White  Eggs — 

Specials,  large  . 

Specials,  medium  . 


.29 


$0.40 

.34 


Extras,  medium  .  .  . 


$0.30 

@$0.32 

.28 

@ 

•28% 

.30 

.32 

.27  %@ 

.29 

.23%  @ 

.25 

North  Jersey  Fair  Expands 

The  success  of  the  Morris  County,  N. 
J.,  Fair  with  its  policy  of  no  midway 
and  no  fakirs  is  a  matter  of  genuine  in¬ 
terest  to  rural  minded  citizens  every¬ 
where.  This  year  the  fair  association, 
sponsored  by  Morris  Grange,  is  preparing 
for  50,000  people  during  its  three  days — 
September  8-10. 

Features  of  this  Fair  will  be  a  Horse 
Show  for  Heavy  and  Riding  Horses,  an 
American  Kennel  Club  Dog  Show,  a 
Poultry  Industry  Exposition,  and  the 
most  extensive  Industrial  Exhibit  in  the 
State.  There  will  be  many  day  attrac¬ 
tions  and  fireworks  every 
night.  The  new  full-time 
manager  is  Kenneth  Kos- 
tenbader. 

This  Fair  will  be  held 
at  Troy  Hills,  just  10 
miles  north  of  Newark, 
on  Route  6.  It  has  the 
envious  record  of  having 
doubled  its  attendance 
every  year  for  the  past 
four  years. 

Complete  permium  lists 
will  be  ready  after  July 
1  and  may  be  secured 
free  from  Morris  County 


Market  News  and  Prices 


Penna.  Milk  Price  Orders 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


Butler,  Pa. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction ;  Mark  R. 
Weser,  manager;  auctions,  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  10  A.  M. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150. 
Egg  prices  July  15: 

White  Eggs — 


Brown  Eggs  — 

Extras,  large  . $0.29%  @$0.30% 

Extras,  medium . 25  @  .25% 

Pullets . 10  @  -10% 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

March  Farm  Prices — Distributors  operating  on 
Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows:  Class 
1,  $2;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream,  $1.75; 
surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular  formulas. 
Effective  March  28,  1938. 

Change  in  these  prices  has  been  expected,  but 
none  has  been  made  to  date. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  26%  to  27c;  extra, 
92  score,  26c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25%  to 
25%c;  unsalted,  best,  28%e;  first,  26%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  33  to  35c;  special,  26  to  30c; 
brown,  fancy,  _  34c;  Pacific  Coast,  33  to  37c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  21c;  chickens,  15  to  21e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  15  to  23c;  chickens,  20  to  30c;  tur¬ 
keys,  19  to  33c;  ducks,  13%  to  15c;  squabs, 

lb.,  26  to  30c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9  to  $9.50:  bulls,  $5.50  to  $6;  cows, 
$3.25  to  $6;  calves,  $8.50  to  $10;  hogs,  $10.30; 
lambs,  $9.75  to  $10;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  75c  to  $3.  Beans,  bu., 
35c  to  $1.  Beets,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Cabbage,  1%- 
bu.  bskt.,  15  to  55c.  Carrots,  bu.,  25  to  65c. 
Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crt.  50c  to  $2.25,  %  crt. 

$1.13  to  $1.25.  Celery,  hearts,  doz.  bclis.,  crt., 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Celery  knobs,  bu.,  $1.50.  Corn, 
bu.,  45c.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.  Dande¬ 

lion  greens,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Eggplant,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Kale,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Lettuce,  Wn. 
N.  Y.,  Boston,  crate,  75c  to  $1;  Fulton-Oswego, 
Boston,  crate,  50  to  90c.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2.25.  Okra,  Jersey,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Onions, 
Eastern  Shore,  50  lbs.,  40  to  60c.  Parsley,  bu., 
25  to  50c.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  65c  to  $1. 
Peas,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25.  Peppers,  bu.,  50c  to 

$1.25.  Radishes,  bu.,  25  to  75c,  %  bu.,  40  to 
.  50c.  Spinach,  bu.,  50  to  85c.  Squash,  bu., 
10  to  35c.  Tomatoes,  Md.,  lug,  25c  to  $1;  Jer¬ 
sey,  crate,  25c  to  $1.50,  bskt.  25  to  75c.  Tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  40  to  85c.  Watercress,  So.,  100 

bchs.,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

POTATOES 

N.  J.,  100  lbs.,  50c  to  $1;  Eastern  Shore, 
bbl.,  $1.50.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.25.  Blackberries,  qt., 
12  to  17e.  Cantaloupes,  Md.,  standard  crate, 
$1.25  to  $2.  Cherries,  sour,  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to 
30c.  Currants,  River,  qt.,  5  to  9c.  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  13  to  15c.  Huckleberries,  N.  J.,  cultivated, 
pt.,  11  to  15c,  qt.  15  to  28c;  Pa.,  qt.,  12  to 
18c;  Mass.,  qt.,  16  to  22c.  Peaches,  Del.,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.38;  Jersey,  %  bu.,  40  to  60c;  N.  C., 
bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Pears,  Ga.,  bu.,  $1.25.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  pt.,  3  to  13c.  Watermelons,  car,  $235 
to  $385. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  86%c;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
74%c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  38c;  rye,  70%c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $17.  No.  2  $16,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $16  to  $20;  straw,  rye,  $19;  wheat 
and  oats,  $12  to  $13. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35  to  37e;  eggs, '  33  to  45c;  dressed 
chickens,  32  to  36c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb:,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  doz.,  30  to  60c;  peaches,  lb.,  5  to  8c. 


medium,  $6  to  $6.75;  common,  $5  to  $6;  cows, 
choice,  $7  to  $7.50;  good,  $6.25  to  $7;  common 
and  medium,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  low  cutter  and  cut¬ 


ter,  $8.75  to  $9;  bulls,  good  and  choice,  $8  to 
$8.75;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.25; 


vealers,  good  and  choice,  $11  to  $11.50;  medium, 
$8.50  to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  $5  to  $8;  feed¬ 
er  and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to 
800  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.75;  common  and  medium, 
$7.75  to  $8.75;  good  and  choice,  800  to  1,050 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75;  common  and  medium,  $6  to 
$7;  hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs.,  $10 
to  $10.50;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.50;  100 
to  220  lbs..  $9.25  to  $9.75;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8.50 
to  $8.75;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $7.20  to  $7.50.  Sheep, 
choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $6.75  to  $7.25; 
choice  locals,  $9.75  to  $10;  medium,  $9  .to  $9.75; 
commonr  $5  to  $7 ;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  25c;  eggs,  23c;  hens,  18  to  20c;  chick¬ 
ens,  23  to  25c;  apples,  bu.,  $1;  cabbage,  bu., 
25c;  sweet. corn,  doz.,  60  to  75c;  onions,  50  lbs., 
$1  to  $1.25;  peaches,  %  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  potatoes, 

Livestock.— Steers,  $9  to  $10.75;  hogs,  $8.50 
to  $10.25;  lambs,  $8  to  $10.25;  wethers,  $3.7o 
to  $4.25;  calves,  $10  to  $11. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


Pennsylania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  27  to  31c;  eggs,  30  to  35c;  live  fowls, 
20  to  21c;  ehickens,  18  to  20c;  dressed  fowls, 
22  to  23c;  chickens,  25  to  27c;  apples,  bu.,  60 
to  75c;  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1.85  to  $2;  black¬ 
berries,  24-qt.  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  cabbage, 
25  to  35c;  sweet  corn,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  onions, 
50  lbs.,  65  to  75c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  80  to 
90c;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  60c. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Steers,  choiee,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11; 
good,  $8.25  to  $10.25;  medium,  $8.50  to  $9.25; 
common,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.75;  good,  $10  to  $11;  heifers, 
choice,  $8.25  to  $9.75;  good,  $7.50  to  $8.25; 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Beets. — Native,  18  bchs..  25  to  30c. 

Cabbage.— Native,  bu.,  25  to  35c. 

Carrots. — Native,  bu.,  50  to  60c. 

Cauliflower. — Native,  6  to  12  heads,  60  to  90c. 

Celery.— Native,  12  bchs.,  75c  to  $1. 

Cucumbers.— Native  50  to  60  cukes,  $1  to 

^Lettuce. — Native,  12  to  18  heads,,  Iceberg  50c 
to  $1;  Cal.,  4s.  $5.50  to  $6. 

Onions. — Native,  50  lbs.,  60  to  ioc. 

Potatoes. — Me.  U.  S.  I  Gr.  Mta.,  100  lbs., 
$1.50;  So.,  bbl.,  $2.25;  Cal.,  U.  S.  1,  100  lbs., 
$2.15  to  $2.25. 

Radishes.— Native,  bu.,  2o  to  40c. 

Rhubarb. — Native,  bu.,  3a  to  40c.  _ 

Tomatoes. — Native,  li.h.,  7  to  1— c.  So.,  lug, 
S.  C.,  50c  to  $1.25. 

Turnips.— Native  yellow,  bu.,  $L 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  lb.,  26%c,  firsts, 

lb Cheese.— Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  1937  23c, 
firsts  1937  22  to  22%c;  fresh  extras  lo%  to 
1514c;  western  held  extras  1937_23c;  held  firsts 
1938  00  to  22%c;  fresh  extras  15  to  1514c. 

Poultry. — Native  fowls  20  to  25c.  Chickens, 
wetsern  30  to  33c,  broilers  19  to  24c.  ,5uckJl”f,s 
15  to  16c.  Live  native  fowls  18  to  20c,  broil¬ 
ers  16  to  17c,  chickens  18  to  20c.  roosters  13 
to  14c.  Dressed  western  fowls  17%  to  -ac. 
Western  chickens  fresh  25  to  28c. 

Mill  Feeds.— Spring  bran  $23.50  to  $24:  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $23.50  to  $24;  middlings  $27  to  $30, 
mixed  feed  $26.50  to  $29;  cottonseed  meal  $33 
to  $37;  linseed  meal  $50;  Soy-bean  meal  $31 
to  $31.50:  dried  beet  pulp  $40.  . 

Hav. — No.  1  Timothy  $19  to  $20,  No.  -  $17 
to  $18,  No.  3  $15  to  $16;  1st  cutting  Alfalfa  $18 
to  $20;  stock  hay  $12  to  $15;  red  clover  mixed 
$18  to  $22:  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $24  to  $26, 
oat  straw  $15  to  $16;  oats.  42  to  44c;  oatmeal, 
rolled.  90  lbs.  $2.50:  cut  and  ground  $_.7o. 

Wool _ Ter  .  grease  basis:  Ohio  hue,  combing 

24c  clothing  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing  26  to 
27c  clothing  22  to  23e;  %  blood,  combing  2o 
to  26c,  clothing  23  to  24c;  V\  blood,  combing  -o 

to  26c  Scoured  basis:  Ohio  tine,  combing  64 

to  66c,  clothing  57  to  59c;  %  blood,  combing  62 

to  64c,  clothing  55  to  57c;  %  blood,  combing  53 

to  55c,  clothing  50  to  52c;  %  Wood,  combing  49 

to  51e,  clothing  48  to  50c. 

Graded  Bright  Fleece  Wool.— line  combing, 
delaine,  scoured  68  to  74c,  grease  28  to  30c; 
fine  clothing,  scoured  62  to  66c  grease  23  to 
°4c-  %  blood  combing,  scoured  63  to  66c, 

grease  28  to  29c;  %  blood,  scoured  53  to  59c, 
grease  28  to  32c;  %  blood  combing,  scoured  50 
to  55c,  grease  28  to  31c;  low  %  blood,  scoured 
48  to  50c.  grease  26  to  27c;  common  and  braid, 
scoured  45  to  47c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  fully  50  to 
75c  higher  than  last  week,  demand  fair.  Bulk 
of  sales  $8.50  to  $9.25. 

Cattle. — -Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  on 
cows  and  bulls  fully  50c  higher;  vealers  25  to 
50e  higher;  demand  fair  to  good. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium_  $5. 7a  to  $7;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $4.50  to  $5.75. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $,>.7o  to  $7. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice  $6.7o  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common  $6  to  $6.75. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  improved  over  last  week ;  steady  to  strong; 
few  selected  choice  head  up  to  $124;  demand 
fair  to  good.  Choice,  head,  $90  to  $110;  good, 
$75  to  $90;  medium,  $65  to  $75;  common,  $50 
to  $65. 


On  May  12,  the  prices  to  be  paid  dairy 
farmers  shipping  milk  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  were  reduced  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Milk  Control  Board.  Two  weeks 
ago  a  new  order  was  issued  permitting 
Philadelphia  dealers  to  continue  to  pay 
their  producers  low  prices  for  milk  for 
a  31-day  period  which  would  cover  the 
month  of  July.  Dr.  Howard  C.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  former  member  of  the  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Board  and  now  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  strongly  criticizes  this  price  base  as 
being  solely  in  the  interest  of  large  dealer 
groups.  He  points  out  that  right  now  in 
midsummer  the  demand  for  ice  cream  is 
approaching  the  height  of  the  season 
which  stimulates  a  demand  for  milk  and 
yet  the  low  price  (in  some  eases  less 
than  $1  per  cwt.  is  returned  to  the  farm¬ 
er)  is  continued. 

A  survey  discloses  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  milk  for  ice  cream  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  in  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  and  at  least  three  milk  companies 
have  asked  to  be  permitted  to  import 
cream  from  the  Central  West,  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin ;  also  from  distant  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State. 

For  the  month  of  June  tfie  price 
paid  producers  supplying  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market  for  milk  utilized  in  fluid 
cream  was  73  cents  per  cwt.  less  than 
in  the  Pittsburgh  market  and  71  cents 
per  cwt.  less  than  all  other  areas  in  the 
State  with  the  exception  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  price  of  milk  to  be  utilized  in  ice 
cream  was  5  cents  more  per  cwt  (46% 
quarts)  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any 
other  market  in  the  State.  The  5-cent 
increase,  however,  was  offest  by  a  7-eent 
per  cwt.  reduction  in  the  price  for  milk 
utilized  in  butter  in  the  Philadelphia 
market. 

“Philadelphia  is  the  largest  ice  cream 
market  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  Atlantic  City  and  other  Jersey 
seashore  resorts  are  included  whose  sup¬ 
ply  of  cream  and  ice  cream  is  furnished 
by  Philadelphia  milk  companies,  it  is 
the  largest  ice  cream  market  in  the 
United  States,”  Dr.  Reynolds  states, 
“and  Pennsylvania  farmers  should  benefit 
as  a  result  of  this  preferred  market  for 
cream  and  ice  cream.” 


Ninth  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 
Last  Call 

July  30  will  see  a  fine  group  starting 
from  New  York  for  this  wonderful  va¬ 
cation  trip.  There  is  still  time  for  you 
to  join  us  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
send  your  full  remittance  for  the  entire 
amount  to  cover  the  location  you  select. 
We  cannot  promise  all  kinds  of  space  at 
this  late  date  but  we  will  give  the  best 
available  at  the  time  your  reservation  is 
received,  and  all  accommodations  are 
comfortable.  The  lowest  rate  is  for  two 
in  a  lower  berth,  which  applies  only  to 
couples  or  friends  traveling  together.  We 
cannot  assign  two  strangers  to  a  lower 
berth.  Here  are  the  scheduled  rates  for 
various  locations  and  this  price  includes 
everything  on  the  trip,  from  the  time  you 
start  until  you  return,  except  your  per¬ 
sonal  expenditures : 

2  in  Lower,  each  . .$355.22 

1  in  Lower,  .  388.63 

1  in  Upper  .  375.26 

2  in  Compartment,  each  .  415.58 

3  in  Compartment,  each  .  384.32 

2  in  Drawing  Room,  each .  439.50 

3  in  Drawing  Room,  each. .  400.28 

4  in  Drawing  Room,  each .  380.65 


tree  irom  Morns  vxmmy 

Fair  Office,  at  Morris-  Top  —  Individually  pedigreed  pens  at  Content  Farms,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  ( each  house  contains 
town,  N.  J.  10  l/i  1R  ie\  _  A  nn nnvnm.ii*  «u>4/i  of  ant n.t>.  fit  the  main  buildituis  on  this  lOelThtl 


one 


i  op  —  inaiviauauy  peaigreea  pens  or  vonient  rurrns,  \j  amorwyv,  a».  x.  iwn  «***>  male  bird  and 

10  to  15  hens).  Bottom  —  A  panoramic  view  of  some  of  the  main  buildings  on  this  well-known  poultry  farm. 


The  prices  quoted  in  the  itinerary  are 
per  person.  The  price  is  low  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  it  are  all  the  railroad  fares, 
Pullman  reservations,  meals,  sightseeing, 
tips,  hotel  lodging  and  in  fact  everything 
except  what  personal  expenditures  you 
w.ioh  to  make.  The  service  is  first-class 
all  the  way  through  and  we  guarantee 
a  fine  vacation  trip  at  the  one  low  cost. 
Seldom  has  so  much  been  worked  into 
a  trip  that  will  give  pleasure  and  in¬ 
formation  and  enjoyment  and  interest 
every  step  of  the  way.  This  is  a  trip 
that  one  could  afford  to  sacrifice  for  in 
order  to  take  because  independently  it 
would  cost  considerably  more.  You  have 
a  friendly,  congenial  group  to  start  out 
with  and  get  acquainted 
with  in  a  three-week 
jaunt.  We  have  the  back¬ 
ing  of  nearly  1,000  friends 
who  have  been  with  us 
the  past  eight  years  who 
are  generous  in  their 
praise  of  the  service  and 
pleasure  gained  in  a  va¬ 
cation  with  us  and  who 
recommend  their  friends 
to  take  it. 

Come  along  —  take  a 
trip  you  will  enjoy — for 
many  years  to  come. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Director. 
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Proved  Profit-Making  Ability 


Our  flies  are  full  of  stories  of  successes  voluntarily 
sent  in  by  Sunnybrook  customers.  These  letters 
tell  of  Quick  profits  from  broilers,  high  flock 
averages  and  low  mortality  records. 

Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 


95%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  3  Wks. 

Day-Old  CHICKS  —  Started  PULLETS 
Broiler  Chicks  a  Specialty 
Weekly  hatches  the  year  around 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  .  .  .  LEGHORNS  .  .  .  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS  .  .  .  CROSS  BREEDS 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Fall  price* 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager 

BOX  H  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Profits 
Come  to  Those 
Who  Put  Quality  First 

Why  not  assure  your  profits  with  chicks  of  the  sane 
breeding  as  the  chicks  we  supplied  for  the  7th  con¬ 
secutive  year  to  nine  Massachusetts  *  State  Institu¬ 
tions?  Flocks  at  these  Institutions,  all  our  stock 
averaged  205.84  eggs  per  bird  for  year  ending 
August  31.  1937. 

#»■  m #iif rl  Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock -Red 
BARRED  Cross— R.O.P.  sired:  U.S. 
Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D/ 


HUBBARD'S  pBRR°EFiT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Direct  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  source.  Chicks  that 
have  the  vitality  to 
live  well  and  grow 
rapidly  during  hot 
weather.  Strong,  fast 
growing  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

ROCK  CROSSES  for  broilers. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  1207,  WALPOLE,  |N.  H. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
t-  ?-  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  <B.W.  D.) 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  tbe  sire  New  England  States, with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
:r.  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

r-_  witbin  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

VVEI  L  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS’ 

“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


TOLMAN’S  pcvm<hith  ROCKS 

SEPTEMBER  CHICKS . $10  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING . $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters.  ,  _  _  .  _  _  . 

I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F.  -  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

L  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Cross-Breds  for 


Plan  now  for  these  sturdy  Cmton 
Mountaineers  for  fall  broilers. 
-  r-ll  Develop  rapidly,  feather  Quickly 

rflll  Broilers  evenly.  Radiant  with  health, 

energy  All  Breeders  used  are  100%  BWD  free. 
Write  for  free  catalog  with  entire  story  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee,  lc  postal  will  do. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell.  Box  73.  Ea»t  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 


FOR  SUMMER  PROFITS 

Chris-Crots  Broiler  Chicks 

It  takes  SPIZZER1NKTUM  to 
withstand  summer  heat.  Our  New 
Hampshires  and  Chris-Cross  hybrids  have 
it  abundantly.  Just  what  you  want  for 
fast,  uniform  growth,  complete 
ing  and  plumpness  at  an  early  age. 

Pullorum  Passed  Breeders,  no  reactors. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  today. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60.  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


:OUR  = 

"Cap-Brush" Applicator  ,1 
'  make*  "BLACK  LEAF  40" 
much  farther 

rcATrlcRS  .. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


October  20,  1937. 

Last  January  I  bought  an  automobile 
liability  policy  from  the  Metropolitan 
Casualty  Insurance  Company  through 
Laurance  Dickinson,  their  agent  in 
Owego.  The  total  premium  was  $77.95 
and  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Dickinson  to  pay 
it  in  monthly  installments.  In  April  I 
received  a  notice  that  my  policy  was 
lapsed  because  of  non-payment  of  pre¬ 
mium.  Since  I  had  made  all  payments 
to  Dickinson,  I  brought  the  matter  to 
his  attention.  He  told  me  not  to  worry 
about  it  and  I  therefore  continued  to 
pay  my  premiums  to  him  until  August,  at 
which  time  I  had  paid  in  $68.33  and  got 
signed  receipts  from  him. 

Meanwhile,  on  May  21,  I  was  involved 
in  an  automobile  accident  in  Monticello 
with  my  Ford  truck.  There  was  $160 
property  damage  done  to  the  other  car. 
The  insurance  company  sent  an  adjuster 
and  offered  the  other  party  $50  in  settle¬ 
ment  which  he  did  not  accept.  Suit  was 
brought  against  me  and  I  sought  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Time  after  time  he  promised  me  that  he 
would  take  care  of  the  whole  matter.  I 
offered  to  pay  the  last  installment  pre¬ 
mium  and  he  told  me  not  to  bother,  that 
he  would  take  it  out  of  the  company’s 
check  when  they  made  the  settlement. 
Finally  he  told  me  to  go  to  Monticello  to 
settle  the  case.  I  did  and  found  that  I 
was  forced  to  pay  a  $171.70  judgment, 
plus  my  own  $15  traveling  expenses. 

Since  then  I  have  not  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  action  or  satisfaction  either 
from  the  company  or  Mr.  Dickinson  and 
therefore  turn  to  you.  I  have  been  a 
R.  N.-Y.  subscriber  for  17  years  and 
know  that  you  will  do  your  best  for  me. 

June  18,  1938. 

At  last  I  can  let  you  know  the  good 
news.  We  have  just  received  a  check 
for  $186.70  from  the  insurance  company. 
The  adjuster  was  here  and  offered  us 
$160  in  settlement.  I  said  I  wouldn’t 
settle  for  less  than  my  actual  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  which  were  $186.70,  and 
finally  he  agreed.  Please  accept  my  most 
sincere  thanks.  A.  R. 

New  York. 

The  facts  in  this  case  gave  it  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  odor  from  the  start  since,  al¬ 
though  our  subscriber  paid  his  premiums 
to  the  company’s  own  agent,  the  company 
canceled  the  policy  for  non-payment. 
After  nothing  but  formal  refusals  and  ex¬ 
cuses  from  Dickinson,  the  agent,  and 
denials  of  legal  liability  by  the  company, 
we  laid  the  whole,  case  before  the  N. 
Y.  State  Insurance  Department.  Good 
co-operation  was  given  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  first  step  was  a  hearing 
for  Dickinson.  Because  of  our  complaint 
along  with  others,  this  resulted  in  the 
termination  of  Dickinson’s  authority  to 
transact  insurance  business  in  New  York 
State  under  any  section  of  the  Insurance 
Law.  According  to  the  Department’s  re¬ 
port,  all  his  applications  for  license  re¬ 
newals  to  act  as  agent  for  several  com¬ 
panies  were  denied. 

Soon  after,  the  company  agreed  to 
make  the  proper  settlement  and  the  case 
has  now  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Will  you  try  to  collect  a  bill  for  me 
from  Anthony  Olsyne,  owner  of  Diamond 
Lad  Dairy  Farms,  Troy  Hills,  N.  J.,  for 
milk  sold  to  him.  Because  he  was  flooded 
he  gave  me  notice  to  discontinue  sending 
milk.  He  owed  me  $104.  He  still  owes 
me  $35.  Will  you  try  and  get  it  for  me? 

New  Jersey.  S.  H. 

Mr.  Olsyne  makes  no  excuses  or  expla¬ 
nations,  simply  neglects  the  settlement. 
The  amount  does  not  justify  any  expense 
for  suit  and  we  regret  our  failure  to 
serve  our  reader.  Dairy  farmers  cannot 
afford  these  losses  and  we  print  the  rec¬ 
ord  in  this  case  to  save  others. 

On  August  24,  1937,  I  shipped  Martin 
Redman,  1115  Beaver  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  five  baskets  of  peaches  at  $1.10  per 
basket,  making  the  bill  $5.50.  I  have 
written  him  several  letters  but  he  doesn’t 
answer  my  letters.  I  have  a  bill  from 
the  express  agent  stating  that  he  received 
the  peaches.  Will  you  try  and  collect  it?. 

Virginia.  h.  f.  s. 

Martin  Redman  is  not  listed  in  our 
reference  books.  He  does  not  reply  to 
letters.  These  small  sums  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  farmer  who  depends  on  his 
crops  for  a  living  and  we  put  this  buyer 
on  record  as  one  to  be  avoided  so  our 
other  readers  will  not  lose  through  him. 

Publisher’s  Desk  has  prepared  a  new, 
up-to-date  bulletin  on  “Farm  Loans  by 
Government  Agencies,”  including  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  new  emergency  interest 
rate  law.  This  pamphlet  covers  all  types 
of  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans,  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  on  moneys  available  through  the 
Production  Credit  Associations,  and  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  It  in¬ 
cludes  data  on  Rural  Rehabilitation  loans 
and  also  on  the  recent  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act. 

This  bulletin  is  available  on  request 
to  all  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 


I  have  about  five  to  six  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  that  I  would  like  to  sell.  Would 
I  have  to  have  a  license  or  permit  to  sell 
it?  I.  J. 

New  York. 

You  would  need  a  permit  from  your 
local  health  officer  and  with  this  you 
could  sell  up  to  10  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
to  patrons  who  carry  it  home  in  their 
own  containers.  Under  our  basic  Ameri¬ 
can  principles  farmers  have  the  right  to 
sell  what  they  produce  by  complying  with 
hygienic  regulations  but  our  New  York 
milk  alliance  succeeded  tin  getting  a 
statute  law  to  deny  the  farmer  enjoyment 
of  full  ownership  in  the  milk  he  produces. 
If  farmers  had  the  money  to  test  the  law, 
they  would  probably  win,  but  when  they 
act  together  they  will  be  able  to  repeal 
the  law. 

You  will  find  enclosed  inducement  to 
patrons  to  purchase  products  from  Mar- 
vo  Beauty  Laboratories,  1700  Broadway, 
New  York.,  which  they  have  not  com¬ 
plied  with  in  my  case.  I  sent  $2.30  for 
their  products  and  when  received,  after 
writing  them  three  letters,  no  extra  was 
included  as  specified.  Their  excuse  was 
that  it  was  lost  or  gone  astray  and  dupli¬ 
cated  my  order  but  it  was  not  as  ordered 
and  did  not  include  the  extra  promised. 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  r.  c. 

The  Post  Office  Department  returned 
letters  addressed  to  the  company  with  no¬ 
tations  that  they  were  out  of  business 
and  no  new  address  left.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  issued  an  order 
against  them  directing  that  they  stop 
misrepresentations  in  the  sales  of  their 
products. 

I  am  enclosing  a  duplicate  application 
of  the  Refrigeration  and  Air  Condition¬ 
ing  School.  Will  you  let  me  know  if  it 
is  legitimate  and  if  they  live  up  to  their 
terms?  They  promise  a  position  after 
completing  course.  Could  you  help  me? 
We  have  already  paid  $10  but  are  will¬ 
ing  to  lose  same  and  not  accept  instruc¬ 
tion  if  not  on  the  level.  Can  they  hold 
us  if  we  do  not  accept  literature? 

New  York.  J.  H.  S. 

We  have  no  complaints  against  this 
school.  What  a  person  gets  out  of  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  depends  on  himself. 
Some  find  them  helpful.  Others  cannot 
study  in  this  way.  The  schools  cannot 
obtain  positions  for  all  their  students. 
They  may  help  find  jobs  but  a  definite 
promise  to  get  a  position  after  completing 
the  course  is  sales’  talk  and  should  be 
discounted.  When  a  contract  is  signed 
the  student  is  bound  by  it  and  while  few 
correspondence  schools  go  to  court  to  col¬ 
lect  the  tuition  fee  they  are  within  their 
rights  to  do  so  under  the  contract,  and 
they  will  dun  for  it,  or  sell  the  account 
to  a  collection  agency  who  will  go  to  the 
limit  to  collect  it.  We  urge  you  to  read 
and  reflect  before  signing  contracts.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  get  a  cancel¬ 
lation  or  a  refund  once  a  contract  is 
signed. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in 
my  behalf,  with  the  hosiery  .company.  The 
final  letter  they  wrote  me  sounded  hollow 
and  their  excuses  vague.  Your  depart¬ 
ment  certainly  is  of  great  value  to  the 
public  for  it  not  only  saves  individuals 
money  but  by  exposing  these  plans  pre¬ 
vents  other  innocent  bystanders  from  be¬ 
ing  caught  unawares.  MRS.  G.  R. 

New  York. 

Errors  and  mix-ups  occasionally  hap¬ 
pen  some  times  with  the  best  houses  and 
a  prompt  correction  of  mistakes  leaves  a 
good  feeling  between  dealer  and  customer. 
We  feel  gratified  that  we  were  able  to 
get  an  adjustment  of  this  difficulty  and 
appreciate  the  cordial  expression  of 
thanks. 

A  new  racket  is  in  operation  and  Mas- 
saeuhetts  home  owners  were  warned  to  be 
cautious.  “Lawn  fertilizers”  are  offered 
for  sale  which  turn  out  to  he  cheap  com¬ 
post  material  and  the  price  five  to  ten 
times  its  actual  value.  The  material 
was  peddled  around  at  80  cents  a  bushel 
and  was  found  on  analysis  to  be  “par¬ 
tially  decomposed  organic  material  with 
a  commercial  value  of  $6  to  $8  a  ton.” 
The  compost  was  merely  waste  product 
from  chemical  plants  in  New  Jersey  and 
was  sold  to  an  individual  in  order  to 
keep  the  New  Jersey  property  clean.  It 
was  sold  in  various  sections  and  arrests 
and  convictions  are  said  to  have  been 
made  in  Connecticut  and  Long  Island. 
Attempts  were  made  to  sell  it  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  as  fertilizer  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College  issued  a  warning 
that  registration  is  necessary  if  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  offered  for  sale  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation  must  not  be  practiced  as  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  a  compost  and  not  a  fertilizer.  As 
sold  it  is  a  costly  investment. 


MAKE  FALL  BROODS  PAY 


Here  are  a  few  monoy-Ttiakin.tr  hints :  Start  WENE 
LEGHORNS  or  LEGH0RN-MIN0RCAS  for  largo 
white  eggs  next  winter.  Start  WYAN-ROCKS  (our 
own  copyrighted  breed),  WHITE  ROCKSor  WHITE 
WYAND0TTES  for  white  broilers  or  roasters. 
Start  RED-ROCK  Hybrids  or  Straight  BARRED 
ROCKS  for  BARRED  broilers  and  roasters. 

We  can  also  supply  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and 
R.  I.  REDS,  unexcelled  all-purpose  breeds. 

Sex  Separated  If  desired — Hatches  Every  Week. 
Write  for  new  fall  prices  and  literature. 

Wcne  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  1529-G.  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Largest  Producers  of  Chicks  in  the  East 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  I>STA<RTEDld 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  Day-Old  14  Days 

White  Leghorns .  7'/jO  ll'/ic 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds..  8  c  12*40 

Rockhoms  (cross) ,  Red-Rock  Cross  8o  12*40 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9  C  13  o 

Mixed  &  Assorted .  7o  10c 

Positively  no  sexing.  Not  a  single  pullet  removed. 

All  A.  A.  grade  chicks.  No  culls. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E ■  C-  Brown  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CA& ifoc  yaM&y  CAioc\ 


W  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.) _ $10.50  $52.50  $105.00 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns  6.00  30.00  60.00 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $3-100.  Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100. 
All  our  BREEDERS  are  BLOOD-TESTED.  Postpaid. 

Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


REDUCED  Chick  PRICES 


All  Chicks  hatched  from  B 
White  leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
S.  C.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 


W. 


D.  Tested  Flocks. 

$6.50  per  100 

500  or  more 

$6.00  per  100 


Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Giants.  Columbian  Wyandottes. 
Partridge  Rocks,  9c  each.  $1.00  books  your  order,  bal¬ 
ance  C.O.D.  Sent  prepaid.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad. 


THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY.  BOX  88,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL 

Three  weeks  old  large  selected  chicks  $18-100. 
Second  grade  $12-100.  Also,  large  egg.  fast¬ 
growing  MON  IDEAL  CHICKS.  100%  Pullorum 
Clean,  guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  circular,  prices. 

MON  IDEAL 


Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


HILLSIDE  CHI  CKS  wcL o  st>.' p 

Large  Type  Sexed  Eng.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets. ....  $12.00  $60.00  $120 
Large  Type  Wh.  bogs.  6.00  30.00  60 

B.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

H.  Mix.  $6.  L.  Mix.  $5.50.  Day  Old 
Leg.  Cockerels,  $2-100.  Less  than  100 
add  le  a  chick.  Bloodtested  Breeders. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Br.  Eng.  Sexed  Leg.  Pullets. $12.50  $60.00  $120 


New  Hampshire  Red  Pullets .  9.50  47.50  95 

Br.  &  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan.  Pullets.  8.50  42.50  85 

Brown  &  Wh.  Leghorns .  6.50  32.50  65 

R. I.  Red.  Rocks.  Wyan.  Cross.  B.  Min.  7.00  35.00  70 

Anoonas,  Buff  Rks.  W.  Min.  N.  H.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80 


Day  Old  Leg.  Cockerels  $3-100;  H.  Cockerels  $6.50-100: 
H.  Mix  $6-100:  L.  Mix  $5.50.  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 

Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  White  A  Br.  Leghorns . $5.75-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  S.  C.  Reds .  6.00-100 

N.  H.  Reds  &  White  Wyandottes .  6.75-100 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested)  Mixed  .  5.00-100 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O  D 
CLOYD  NIEMOND.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatches  the  year  ’round 

ALLEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

BOX  NO.  I.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Pill  I  FTS  larf?e  type  English  Leghorns  March  &  April 
r-w-Tri-T.1;.  ha'  died  12  weeks  80c.  4  months  $1.00. 
FISHER  BROS.  -  ATLANTIC,  PENNA. 


Gttout'  •  A  GUIDE  for- 
N  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.F.Payne.H.M.Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  bens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts— Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important! 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYEK  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  Now  York  City 


For  Sale— 7  Small  Truck  &  Poultry  Farms.  Well  lo¬ 
cated,  reasonable.  WM.  J.  RICKARDS.  Denton,  Md. 


CIDER 


PRESSES,  New  and  Second-hand. 

PUMPS,  FILTERS,  SUPPLIES. 

Booklet  R  Free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


MILKERS,  EXPERIENCED,  to  milk  20  cows 
twice  daily;  .$60  per  month  and  hoard;  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5608,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  Connecticut;  woman  for 
cook  and  general  housework;  man  for  garden¬ 
ing  and  knowledge  of  farm  mechanics;  separate 
modern  steam-heated  cottage,  cleanliness  most 
essential.  ADVERTISER  5644,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  WHITE  couple,  between  twen¬ 
ty-five  and  fifty  years  old,  who  want  perma¬ 
nent  position  in  a  good  country  home;  man  as 
butler,  house-man,  chauffeur;  wife  as  cook, 
chambermaid;  write  with  all  particulars  to  MRS. 
M.  CHARLES,  West  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN,  general  farm  work,  good  milker, 
$20,  room  and  board;  steady.  GEDAT,  R.  F.  D. 
3,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer;  must  be  good 
dry-hand  milker  with  no  bad  habits;  state 
wages  and  age.  CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM,  New¬ 
town,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  in  farm  carpentry, 
painting,  etc.;  better  than  a  year’s  work  to  the 
satisfactory  party;  in  answering,  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  references  and  wages  expected.  JOHN 
S.  HOLLORAN,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  small  dairy  farm,  intelligent, 
energetic  single  man  between  25  and  35  as 
milk  route  driver  and  help  with  all  farm  work; 
no  liquor;  salary  $50  monthly,  board  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  5669,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  temperate  married  man 
for  general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  5675, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  MIDDLE-AGED  caretaker;  must 
know  carpentry,  plumbing,  gardening;  write 
full  particulars;  state  salary.  CAMP  CHIPI- 
NAW,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  housework,  own  room,  good 
home,  $25  to  $30  monthly;  references.  BOX 
123,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  experienced  poultryman 
who  can  raise  broilers  and  is  handy  with  tools 
and  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Apply  E. 
MAGNANO,  Durham,  Conn. 


WANT  TENANT  for  Central  North  Carolina 
farm,  120  acres,  60  plowed,  house,  barn;  own¬ 
er  pays  taxes,  upkeep,  buildings,  half  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer;  tenant  supplies  labor,  tools,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5682,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED— Farm-raised  young  man  who  really 
wants  a  steady  place,  on  Guernsey  dairy  farm, 
some  fruit  and  truck;  must  be  good  milker  and 
Willing  to  work.  F.  W.  COREY,  R.  D.  3,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  girl  for  general  housework,  as¬ 
sist  with  care  of  two  children;  state  age; 
give  reference.  MRS.  MAYNARD  1).  CHURCH, 
392  North  Main  St.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


COOK,  HOUSEKEEPER,  with  3-year  reference, 
desires  situation;  require  good  board  for  self 
and  two  son,  8-9,  and  small  salary;  state  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  5683,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man,  with  help  in 
family,  wants  steady  position  on  dairy  farm, 
or  operate  equipped  farm  on  share  basis.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5684,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  IMPORTANT  eastern  certified  milk 
and  poultry  farm,  single  or  small  family; 
state  experience  in  full  detail  and  approximate 
salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  5689,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  ESTATE  and  commercial,  flowers, 
fruit,  vegetables,  single  or  small  family;  give 
full  information  of  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  5690,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NURSE,  WITH  hospital  training,  under  thirty- 
five  years,  for  invalid  lady;  unencumbered, 
willing,  capable,  drives  car;  write  full  particu¬ 
lars;  for  personal  interview;  seventy-five  month¬ 
ly.  NEWMAN,  New  Hackensack,  N.  Y. 


ROUTE  DRIVER  canvasser,  salesman,  under  35, 
for  dairy  and  poultry  farm  near  Albany,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  5691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  PROTESTANT  housekeeper  in  country 
September  1;  no  objection  to  one  small  child; 
good  home;  give  complete  description,  enclosing 
snapshot  and  wages  expected.  BOX  166,  Web¬ 
ster,  Mass. 


WANTED — September  1,  single  man,  good  milk¬ 
er,  willing  to  work  around  chickens;  no 
cigarettes  or  booze;  references  as  to  character 
ability  from  former  employers  required.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  5695,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMBITIOUS,  PIIRISTIAN,  single  man,  for 
helper  on  poultry  farm;  mention,  age,  wages, 
religion  and  references;  interview  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  FOR  general  housework,  small  home. 

children;  state  full  particulars  in  reply.  H. 
HOUSE,  67  Linda  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  on  Grade  A  retail  milk 
farm ;  experienced  on  machine  and  hand  milk¬ 
ing  and  general  care  of  good  cattle.  WILLOW 
RIDGE  FARM,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


MAN  FOR  inside  and  outside  work;  modern 
country  home  on  small  farm;  considerate  adult 
family;  all-year  job;  character  references  re¬ 
quired;  $20  a  month  and  board.  BOX  97,  To- 
waco,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm-hand,  good  milker,  $25  month. 
ADVERTISER  5705,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN,  general  housework,  own 
room,  bath;  family  away  during  day;  $30. 
GOULD,  238  Madison,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  WHITE,  on  60-acre  farm  (11  culti¬ 
vated),  near  Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  man, 
gardening,  farming  and  help  about  house;  wife, 
cooking  and  housework  (complete  electric  equip¬ 
ment) ;  separate  quarters;  for  details  write  C. 
S.  REED,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Matthews,  N.  C.,  giving 
age,  experience,  religion,  nationality  and  salary 
expected. 


WANTED — Single  farmer  on  a  general  and  fruit 
farm;  must  be  very  familiar  with  Fordson 
tractor,  room,  board  and  good  wages;  steady 
employment  to  reliable  man.  ADVERTISER 
5697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  VILLAGE  home,  Suffolk 
County:  Protestant;  one  child;  conditions  fair; 
$30.  ADVERTISER  5698,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  WOULD  do  some  work  on  poultry  farm 
in  return  for  board.  ADVERTISER  5606, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WITH  some  experience,  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  5607,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit;  profitable  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper 
for  business  couple.  ADVERTISER  5666,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  with  girl  11,  would  go 
housekeeping.  ADVERTISER  5664,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  IN  SMALL  milk  business  by  middle- 
aged  man;  experienced.  ADVERTISER  5667, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Experienced  poultry 
killer,  some  experience  in  general  farm  work; 
white,  21,  references.  ADVERTISER  5672,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  MARRIED,  British;  horses, 
handy-man;  sober;  own  furniture;  anywhere, 
alone  trial.  BOX  224,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


BABY  NURSE,  young,  practical,  experienced, 
take  entire  charge  infant  or  small  child;  ref¬ 
erences;  Westchester  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
5670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  MAN,  experienced  chauffeur,  mechanic, 
caretaker,  carpenter,  poultryman,  wishes  place 
on  estate  or  large  poultry  farm.  W.  B.  ROB¬ 
ERTSON,  care  l’aul  Mesiek,  Chatham,  Center, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  no  liquor,  no  tobacco;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  5676,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SCANDINAVIAN,  27,  HUSKY,  single,  wishes 
position,  private  estate;  some  experience;  ref¬ 
erences,  trustworthy;  license.  ADVERTISER 
5677,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  understands  all 
branches  of  farming  and  farm  machine  repair¬ 
ing.  CARL  VICKERY,  care  Royal  Cipperly, 
West  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TEACHER,  AMERICAN,  highly  trained,  thor¬ 
ough  rural  teaching  experience,  wishes  em¬ 
ployment;  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  5678, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  neat,  reliable,  would 
like  to  keep  house  for  man  who  doesn’t  drink; 
references.  MRS.  MARGARET  CONOVER,  919 
Mathews  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PHYSICIAN’S  WIDOW  desires  position;  house¬ 
keeper,  secretary,  receptionist,  practical 
nurse,  preferably  doctor’s  home.  MRS.  LIP- 
TON,  4645  Penn  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LADY.  43.  DESIRES  housekeeper’s  position  in 
small  family  in  modern  home;  or  will  give 
kindly  care  to  invalid ;  references  exchanged. 
MISS  MADSEN,  Corydon,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  YEARS’  experience,  car¬ 
penter,  painter,  open  for  engagement.  PALM¬ 
ER,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER,  some  college  training; 

at  present  and  for  the  past  decade  manager 
of  large  semi-commercial  private  estate,  wishes 
similar  position.  ADVERTISER  5687,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  hand  milking  and  barn 
work  after  September  1,  fifty  dollars  month. 
MARK  BATES,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Norristown,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Christian,  19,  experienced,  indus¬ 
trious,  desires  farm  or  other  work.  NEVITT, 
100  Haven  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  FARM  school  graduate,  honest, 
reliable,  best  reference,  capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  E.  FUNK,  357  9tli  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  in  September  by  practical, 
experienced,  middle-aged  American  manager; 
can  furnish  best  references;  farm  must  be  mod¬ 
ern  equipped.  ADVERTISER  5699,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  herdsman  or  farm  man¬ 
ager,  by  reliable  American,  age  40,  life  expe¬ 
rience  all  branches,  dairy  or  farm.  HOWARD 
ECK,  Route  2,  Coatsville,  Pa. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position  in  <he  Fall; 

twenty  years  experience  in  the  management 
of  large  farms  with  phenomenal  achievement  in 
cattle  breeding  is  yours  at  a  price  comparable 
with  the  times;  livestock  breeding  in  all  its 
branches,  crop  management  and  business  admin¬ 
istration.  Address  reply  to  ADVERTISER  5700, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  middle- 
aged,  executive  ability;  experienced  purebred 
dairy  cattle,  A.  R.  work,  poultry  all  branches, 
veterinary  work,  construction,  bookkeeping;  am¬ 
bitious  to  work  for  results;  recommendations 
that  stand  strictest  investigation;  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary  to  start.  ADVERTISER  5701,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  small  family, 
qualified  charge  entire  plant  incubator,  bat¬ 
teries,  laying-house,  bookkeeping,  handy  with 
tools;  highly  recommended.  ADVERTISER  5702, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  foreman,  married,  caretaker 
or  herdsman,  good  dairy;  also  poultry  and 
carpenter  work;  sober,  willing  worker;  well 
recommended.  ADVERTISER  5703,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  GARDENER,  watchman,  poultry  ex¬ 
perience,  sober,  honest.  ADVERTISER  5709, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE — 120-acre,  six-year  peach  orchard  in 
South  Georgia,  in  fine  condition;  also  would 
sell  adjoining  200-acre  pecan  and  peach  or¬ 
chard;  on  paved  highway;  large  town  three 
miles.  0.  A.  SIMPSON,  Montieello,  Florida. 


20  ACRES,  STATE  road,  6-room  bungalow,  new 
barn,  30  apple  trees,  all  garden  land;  lots 
shade;  $1,900  with  $300  cash,  $15  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  potato,  dairy  and  poultry 
farms,  77(4  and  109(4  acres,  dwellings,  barns, 
stanchions,  silo,  brooder  houses,  electric;  55 
acres  of  each  farm  now  in  Soy  beans;  Central 
Jersey;  main  highway;  immediate  possession; 
for  particulars  write  BOX  657,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  well-paying  city  house  for 
small  farm  or  village  residence,  value  $3,000, 
Central  New  York.  Address  ROUTE  23,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  554  acres,  225  acres  till¬ 
able,  rest  in  growing  timber.  C.  F.  PARS¬ 
LEY,  Westwood,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fifteen  acres,  two  log  houses  on  hill 
overlooking  lake;  young  orchard,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  grapes,  berries;  ideal  location  for  home; 
two  miles  from  University  of  North  Carolina. 
F.  H.  EDMISTER,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


FOR  RENT — Bungalow  and  small  farm,  elderly 
couple  only;  $15  month.  J.  W.  WALKER, 
Hawkinn  Estate,  Copiague,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE,  OR  SALE,  215  acres,  productive, 
good  buildings,  electricity;  one  mile  railroad 
and  town;  sugar  orchard;  want  larger  house  and 
less  acreage.  ADVERTISER  5671,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  hotel,  equipped,  two  cabins, 
five  acres;  main  highway,  18  miles  east  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  LOIS  GRIDLEY,  Macedon, 


ILLNESS — Owner  will  sacrifice  going  business, 
14  years  established;  service  station,  general 
store,  stand;  (4  mile  Roosevelt  airport;  50x100, 
show  room  30x30,  shop  49x50;  five  rooms,  bath, 
overhead;  small  3-room  apartment  downstairs; 
handsome  building;  full  price,  stock,  etc.; 
$12,000,  first  mortgage  $4,000,  $8,000  equity; 
may  consider  part  exchange  for  small  highway 
farm.  BILL’S  GARAGE,  Carle  Place,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


TRANSFERRED  POSTAL  employe  must  sell  78- 
acre  James  way  equipped  18-cow  barn,  9-room 
house,  all  improvements;  part  of  house  is  175 
years  old;  55  miles  from  New  York,  6  miles 
from  Newburgh,  located  at  Little  Britain, 
Orange  County;  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage 
of  $3,810,  balance  $3,215  can  be  swung  on  time 
to  right  party;  my  father  will  show  you  the 
place,  he  is  at  Little  Britain.  Address  in¬ 
quiries  to  him,  PENDELL,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


63-ACRE  CHICKEN  farm  on  State  road,  good 
for  truck  and  dairy.  ELMER  DUCKER,  R. 
1,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  AND  BERRY  farm  for  sale.  270  acres, 
in  Garrett  County,  Md.;  ill  health  reason; 
cheap  to  quick  buyer;  write  for  terms.  W.  W. 
FIKE,  Gormania,  W.  Va. 


230-ACRE  DAIRY  and  general  farm  in  Rens¬ 
selaer  County;  heat,  water,  electricity;  ideal 
for  hunting  club:  will  sacrifice  to  quick  buyer; 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  5673,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ALBANY  POST  Road,  near  Fislikill,  5  acres, 
artesian  well,  one-room  cabin;  full  price 
$2,000.  ADVERTISER  5674,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 130  acres,  all  lately  im¬ 
proved,  60-cow  barn,  first-class  condition, 
three  good  dwellings  on  place;  write  for  infor¬ 
mation.  128  COMMERCE  ST.,  Culpeper,  Va. 


RESIDENCE  FOR  SALE  —  Gray  stone,  re-in- 
forced  concrete,  fireproof  except  floors  and 
doors,  hardwood  floors,  paneling  and  doors  made 
of  Virginia  black  walnut,  24  rooms,  9  bath¬ 
rooms;  information  furnished  through  mails;  two 
miles  west  of  Culpeper,  Va.,  on  10%-acre  lot. 
Write  128  COMMERCE  ST.,  Culpeper,  Va. 


PRODUCTIVE  BROOK  farm.  185  acres,  abund¬ 
ance  lumber,  running  water,  splendid  road; 
$4,000.  ALICE  PERKINS,  Hardwick,  Vt. 


TWENTY  ACRES  for  sale  on  State  road,  36 
miles  from  Albany;  young  orchard,  50  trees; 
good  land;  nice  place  to  build;  price  $350  cash. 
SANFORD  HORTON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Glenn  256. 


FOR  SALE — -Corner  property,  147x358,  on  good 
traveled  road,  good  soil,  building  21x23,  trac¬ 
tor,  garden  tools,  at  Bay  Port,  L.  I.;  all  $1,500; 
owner.  II.  BARTHELNE,  16  Prospect  Ave., 
Pateliogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. — Bogigian  Estate,  Neck  Road,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass. ;  this  property  has  to  be  sold  to 
settle  estate;  no  reasonable  offer  refused;  con¬ 
sists  of  about  80  acres  of  cleared  land;  a  20- 
room,  also  a  10-room  house;  large  barn  with 
stalls  for  dairy  cattle,  dairy  house  and  ice 
house;  inspect  and  make  best  offer.  EDWARD 
N.  CARRINGTON,  28  Bradley  Point,  West  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Rent  poultry  farm,  long  term,  ca¬ 
pacity  1,000;  improvements.  FAVA,  Sloans- 
Ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Home  and  broiler  plant,  new  bun¬ 
galow,  furnaces,  fireplace,  bathroom,  elec¬ 
tricity,  water;  broiler  plant  168x20,  new,  fully 
equipped  and  stocked;  $12,000  cash.  E.  D.  ROSS, 
Elba,  N.  Y. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY,  N.  Y„  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  overlooking  Seneca  Lake;  public  services 
include  mail  route,  milk  truck,  telephone,  pow¬ 
er  line  and  school  bus;  50  acres,  30  tillage,  10 
grapes,  balance  pasturage;  6-room  house,  maple 
shaded  lawn;  72-ft.  barn  with  ell,  concrete 
stable,  modern  poultry  house  to  accommodate 
500  hens;  buildings  recently  repaired;  $2,500; 
investigate.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Property  and  luncheonette  business, 
established  7  years,  steady  trade  year  round; 
sixteen  thousand,  cash  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred,  balance  terms;  particulars  and  photo 
furnished  on  •  request.  R.  L.  DRAKE,  Brent¬ 
wood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-room,  2-family  village  home, 
all  conveniences,  city  water,  gas,  electricity; 
2  garages,  work  shop;  steam  and  hot-air  heat; 
income  $240  year;  lot  180x125;  near  Connec¬ 
ticut  River  in  Deep  River.  Address  OLDER- 
SHAW,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


0IIII1IIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIII1 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


TOURIST  INN,  gas  station,  roadstand,  ten 
acres,  main  highway,  exchange  for  farm. 
PRATT,  Buckingham  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


4  LOTS  IN  Valley  Stream,  20x160  each; 
0.  WEGMANN,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


owner. 


cultivated  farm,  10  miles  from  Middletown, 
N.  Y. ;  beautiful  maples  line  driveway;  10-room 
house,  improvements;  brooks,  springs;  ideally 
situated;  barn  for  40  cows,  poultry-house,  ga¬ 
rage.  ADVERTISER  5686,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LEADING  CERTIFIED  milk  and  poultry  farm 
serving  metropolitan  area,  producing  and  sell! 
(ng  1,500  quarts  daily;  150  acres;  modern  build¬ 
ings;  200  head,  including  young  stock;  detailed 
information  furnished  on  evidence  of  interest 
and  financial  ability.  ADVERTISER  5688,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  STORE,  good  business,  for  sale;  sac¬ 
rifice.  L.  SEEL,  Tunbridge,  Vermont. 


veniences,  room  2 ‘cars!  L.  &  *bT  "greenhouse 
_lx;>0-f t.,  2  small  henhouses;  some  fruit;  100-ft 
frontage.  10  minutes  from  Portland;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  combine  poultry  with  established  green¬ 
house  business.  SIDNEY  .1.  YOUNG,  68  Broad¬ 
way,  South  Portland,  Maine. 


farm-lionse,  outbuildings.  New  York’  State 
within  150  miles  New  York;  particulars;  reason¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  5692,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Established  tourist  business,  gaso¬ 

line  station,  main  highway,  open  country 
give  Price-  details  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5693,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  OR  SALE  Established  electric  business  and 

vRlage  residence,  reasonable  for  quick  sale. 
W.  L.  BLOCK,  Hartwiek,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy  fully 

equipped  dairy  farm,  by  married  farmer  with 

oji  ‘?v>:0^feAe"eeS,:,  reasonable.  H.  KOERNER, 
~41-27  86th  Ave.,  Bellerose,  L.  I.,  N.  y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  fully  equipped  Grade  A 

dairy  farm,  $a00  down  and  can  of  milk  a  day 
basis;  details.  ADVERTISER  5696,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  country  property  with  or 
without  building,  preferably  east  of  Hudson, 
60  miles  radius,  cheap.  DOMMER,  95  9th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


<?AS  Station,  cabins,  on  U.  S.  highway 
ADVERTISER  5704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 


FERTILE  180-ACRE  dairy 


—  - - - —  j ,  grain,  poultry 

farm,  nice  old  homestead;  plenty  wood  and 

Yorker  ADVERTISER  5706,  care  RuTal  New- 

F<(WfnrAiL^^TFar"V,  1<Kt  arres’  two  miles  from 

Oxford,  la.  well  watered,  all  buildings  first- 

88 50b  FRANk3Vf  cT4sL  !^ctri<’’  ,ine  location; 
$8,500.  DRANK  M.  FAGAN,  Oxford,  Pa. 


E 


Country  Board 


GUESTS  TAKEN.  ADVERTISER  5063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FALL  VACATIONS  are  most  enjoyable  at  our 
private  home  farm  in  Maine;  beautiful  lake 
scenery,  home  cooking,  modern  conveniences-  for 
folder  and  views,  address  ADVERTISER  5062 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 

AIR,  unexcelled  scenery,  woodsy,  no 

t>*'j  ,,"'e?kv  mauJORie  McClellan 

FLINT,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

FARM  BOARD  in  Catskills,  overlooking  Dela- 

ware  River;  home  cooking,  good  fishing  and 
bathing;  reasonable  price.  ADVERTISER  5C68 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MODERN  FARMHOUSE,  large  room,  good 

table,  beaches  near,  beautiful  country;  $14 
per  week.  MATTIE  HARRIS,  West  Scarboro, 
Maine. 


WANTED — Tew  boarders, 

all  improvements,  bathin 
MRS.  A.  GRABNER,  65 
Washington,  N.  J. 


well  balanced  meals, 
g  nearby;  airy  rooms. 
W.  Warren  Street, 


MHxtnGD  tv  u  avojcj  win  care  ior 

person  in  country  home,  permanent  care 
RUTH  DICKINSON,  Colrain,  Mass. 


ELDERLY  MEN  to  board  in  modern  country 
village  home;  $20  month.  LEWIS  PALMER 
Cairo,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


SPEND  VACATION  at  foot  hills  of  Adirondaeks 
Old  Homestead  Farm  on  Madison  Lake,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  Y.;  boating,  fishing,  bathing;  rates 
reasonable;  for  reference  we  refer  you  to  Editor 
of  this  paper  who  has  been  our  guest  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

QUIET  FARM-nOUSE  in  beautiful  hills  mod- 
ern:  $14  week.  “THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD,” 
Mansfield,  Pa. 


GJJESTS  WANTED — Fairvue  Farm,  Delhi.  N. 

Y. :  home  cooking,  screened  porches,  modern, 
pleasant,  sports:  $12  weekly.  ADVERTISER 
5694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS.  Woodstock,  Va.,  near 
Sky  Line  Drive,  mountains,  river,  bathing, 
screened  porches,  modern;  cool  nights;  double 
room  $7,  single  $9  weekly. 


COME  TO  MAPLEDALE  Farm,  Delhi,  New 
York,  attractive,  modern,  home  cooking  and 
farm  products. 


CHAUFFEUR,  SINGLE,  age  38,  handy,  carpen¬ 
try,  painting,  knowledge  of  poultry,  garden¬ 
ing,  some  farming,  ADVERTISER  5708,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Central  Hotel  and  Sales  Stables  at 
East  Worcester,  N.  Y. ;  A.  B.  C.  board  license 
H.  O.  P.  permit;  full  price  $15,000,  cash  down 
$10,000,  balance  terms.  JOHN  RENSMA. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  484, 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


Improved  or  Not.  —  Did  you  hear 
about  the  woman  who  got  a  tax  bill  for 
real  estate  for  $30  and  improvements  on 
same,  $4?  She  wrote  back  that  the  only 
real  estate  she  owned  in  the  world  was 
a  lot  in  the  cemetery  and  the  only  change 
she  had  ever  made  in  it  was  when  she 
buried  her  husband  there  and  she  never 
knew  before  whether  that  was  an  im¬ 
provement  or  not !  But  we  really  have 
been  making  history  and  improvements  in 
the  Parson’s  family.  You  see  we  all 
trecked  south  as  I  wrote  last  time  to  go 
to  sister's  graduation  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  College  of  William  and  Mary.  Two 
cars  went  down.  There  were  four  in 
each  car,  for  we  took  the  two  girls  who 
live  with  us  and  for  whom  the  Parson  is 
guardian,  and  a  woman  who  lived  with 
us  many  years  and  made  her  home  here 
until  her  son’s  wife  died  and  she  went  to 
keep  house  for  him.  She  is  over  70  and 
it  certainly  was  a  great  trip  for  her  as 
well  as  for  the  two  children  and  all. 


The  Dance. — And  what  a  graduation 
ball  or  dance  or  party  or  whatever  it 


was !  It  began  at  10  o’clock,  the  Parson 


declaring  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go 
to  bed  instead  of  a  ball.  It  lasted  till 
three  in  the  morning — just  a  little  too 
early  to  begin  milking.  The  male  portion 
mostly  wore  white  trousers  as  did  the 
Parson  and  white  coats,  like  waiters  in 
a  diner,  but  the  Parson  got  out  a  dark 
blue  coat  and  had  it  pressed  up  and  wore 
that.  The  orchestra  for  playing  two 
nights  and  a  while  one  afternoon  came 
down  from  New  York  and  got  $2,500  for 
the  job.  The  ladies  present  mostly  wore 
more  or  less  of  something — the  Parson 
didn’t  know  what.  He  had  to  tell  Mrs. 
Parson  again  the  story  of  how  Adam  and 
Eve  came  down  to  earth  again  and  the 
first  thing  Eve  said  to  Adam  was,  as  she 
looked  about,  “Why,  I  don’t  see;  as 
they’ve  changed  styles  much  since  you 
and  I  were  here.”  What  decorations  and 
what  lights !  It  was  a  far  cry,  thought 
the  Parson  to  himself,  as  he  sat  there 
about  2  A.  M.  drinking  switchel  or 
punch  or  something  and  eating  inch  cake 
cubes — a  far  cry  from  the  boyhood  days 
up  on  the  old  farm  in  Vermont,  catching 
skunks  and  trying  out  the  grease  to  sell 
for  rheumatism  at  50  cents  a  pint  bottle. 
Did  it  take  a  lot  of  skunks  to  make  a 
pint?  Now  he  fears  many  of  the  boys 
have  the  pints,  but  not  of  skunk  oil. 


The  Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson  went 
down  to  Hampton  to  spend  that  Sunday. 
Was  it  hot?  There  was  a  Methodist 
Church  right  across  the  street  so  the 
Parson  went  over.  They  had  asked  a 
professor  of  a  Methodist  seminary,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  town,  to  preach.  They  sup¬ 
posed  of  course  he  was  a  Methodist  but 
he  declared  himself  an  Episcopalian  from 
birth  up.  It  was  also  announced  that  the 
supply  in  the  Episcopal  Church  would 
preach  in  this  church  in  the  evening.  So 
the  world  do  move — if  you  are  an  Episco¬ 
palian,  as  you  remember  the  Parson  is, 
why  go  to  a  Methodist  Church  and  hear 
your  own  kind  all  day.  They  had  fans 
on  the  wall  of  this  church  but  they  were 
not  running.  After  suffering  from  heat, 
and  the  Parson  had  taken  off  his  coat 
(even  if  the  only  one  that  did  it),  he  was 
just  about  to  summon  an  usher  and  ask 
if  they  only  ran  the  fans  in  the  Winter 
time,  when  they  started  up  during  the 
sermon.  lrou  see  they  made  quite  a 
humming  noise  and  this  made  it  hard  to 


hear  the  preacher.  The  Parson  reasoned 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  run 
them  through  during  the  prayers  in¬ 
tended,  supposedly,  for  the  Most  High. 
“I  cannot  hear  what  you  are  saying,” 
said  a  mother  to  her  little  boy  at  his 
prayers.  “That’s  all  right,”  answered  the 
boy,  “I’m  not  talking  to  you.”  The 
graduation  was  all  very  fine  and  sister, 
who  is  quite  short,  marched  in  line  with 
a  fellow  six  feet  five  inches.  It  was  held 
out  of  doors  and  the  weather  was  perfect. 
We  stayed  in  a  very  old  house  here  and 
there  was  a  queer  arrangement  of  the 
stairway.  The  “lift”  on  the  stairs  after 
the  landing  was  much  shorter.  So  if  you 
wearied  as  you  climbed,  what  of  it,  you 
didn’t  have  to  lift  your  feet  so  high  the 
last  half. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU 


JOIN  OUR  JULY- 


MAKING  ClUB? 


When  Dressed  ITp. — The  Parson  has 
dress-up  days — when  church  work  is  in 
order  and  then  what  might  be  called-.- 
dress-down  days  when  more  farm  work  is' 
on  the  program.  Now  this  trip  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  dress-up  time  as  we  were  all 
dolled  out  and  when  in  such  agony  you 
should  make  the  most  of  it.  So  on  the 
way  back  we  all  stopped  in  Washington 
and  Shelley,  the  oldest  boy,  got  married. 
We  had  a  pretty  church  wedding  and  the 
Parson  duly  tied  the  knot  and  the  couple 
went  on  a  trip,  headed  in  a  general  direc¬ 
tion  toward  home.  The  bride  had  been 
picked  up  in  Washington  and  had  gone 
down  to  the  graduation  with  us.  They 
were  both  old  enough  to  settle  down, 
Shelley  being  34  and  the  bride  28.  As 
the  Parson  writes  this  he  can  hear  a 
steam  shovel  at  work  up  in  the  grove  on 
the  hill.  It  is  digging  a  cellar  for  a 
house  for  them.  We  have  staked  it  out, 
24x30,  and  for  two  stories,  with  no  dor¬ 
mer  windows  or  anything  of  that  sort — - 
just  the  plain  straight  colonial  roofs. 
You  can  put  on  porches  or  additions  on 
such  a  house  from  all  sides.  We  have 
added  onto  every  side  of  this  house  here 
but  the  front  side.  We  have  city  water 
up  there  and  electricity  nearby.  It  will 
be  a  six-room  house  and  perhaps  the  Par¬ 
son  will  write  from  time  to  time  how  it 
comes  on  and  how  much  it  costs.  It 
took  $30  for  city-water  connection  and 
pipes  to  curb.  By  scraping  out  all  the 
old  wallets  about  the  house  we  hope  to 
get  along  without  borrowing  much,  if 
any.  They  will  probably  heat  with  stoves 
to  start  with  and  that  will  save  a  lot. 
They  may  not  finish  off  all  the  bedrooms. 
Modern  insulation  seems  to  be  a  great 
thing  and  greatly  reduces  the  heating 
problem.  This  buying,  a  great  lot  of 
furniture  at  the  start  is  foolish,  too.  No 
one  knows  how  much  of  that  cheap  shiny 
stuff  is  taken  back  after  a  few  payments 
and  sold  over  and  oyer  again.  Did  you 
ever  hear  about  the  young  couple  who 
were  looking  about  the  furniture  store 
and  the  clerk  took  them  before  a  beauti¬ 
ful  antique  piece  and  exclaimed,  “That 
piece  goes  back  to  Louis  XIV,”  “Puli,” 
the  young  woman  exclaimed,  “What  of 
it?  We  got  a  whole  bedroom  set  that 
goes  back  to  Sears  Roebuck  the  26th.” 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Shelley  and  Clos- 
son  with  their  feet  in  the  “stocks”  down 
in  Williamsburg.  Note  the  size  of  the 
padlock  with  which  the  feet  were  locked 
in,  in  those  old  days.  The  plank  on 
which  the  victim  sat  in  those  old  days 
and  on  which  the  boys  are  sitting  is 
brought  to  an  edge  and  sheet  iron  covered. 
An  exact  reproduction  of  the  old  jail  is 
nearby  and  the  acting  jailer  is  standing 
here  looking  at  the  boys. 


IT'S  FUN! 
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MEMBERS  DELIGHTED  with 
club  prizes  and  easy,  time¬ 
saving  way  to  make  perfect 
jam  and  jelly... with  CERTO! 


ONLY  %  MINUTE  BOIL 
FOR  JELLIES-ONLY  ONE 
MINUTE  FOR  JAMS... 

when  you  use  CERTO! 


*  Lf 


ip 


% 


Frances  Lee  Barton,  famous 
cooking  authority  and  head  of 
nation-wide  Jelly-Making 
Cluh,  says:  ‘■‘■Think  of  it!  With 
Certo,  you  boil  fruit  juice  only 
minute  for  jelly — one  minute 
for  jam!  You  can  finish  a  whole 
batch  of  delicious  jam  or  jelly 
in  just  15  minutes  after  your 
fruit  is  prepared /” 


“I’ll  never  make  jelly  without 


Certo  again!”  writes  Mrs.  H.  W. 


Ryder,  Chicago  member  of  the  Jelly- 
Making  Club.  ‘■‘With  that  short  l/i 
minute  boil ,  no  juice  boils  away  and 
I  average  11  glasses  instead  of  7 7” 


FAR  FINER  FLAVOR,  TOO ! 

No  .“boiled-down”-  taste  to  jams  and  jellies  made  with 
Certo!  Due  to  that  short  boil,  none  of  the  flavor  boils 
off  in  steam — so  jams  and  jellies  have  the  rich  lus¬ 
ciousness  of  the  fresh,  ripe  fruit!  You  never  need  to 
worry  about  failure,  either!  Certo  makes  all  fruits  jell 
perfectly!  A  product  of  General  Foods. 


Tested  Recipes 
Under  The 
Label  Of  Every 
Bottle  of  Certo 


Copyright,  General  Foods  Corp.,  1933 


SEND  IN  THIS  MEMBERSHIP  COUPON  TODAY  l 


FRANCES  LEE  BARTON,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  E.N.-T.  7-30-38 


Please  send  me  FREE — 60  assorted  jelly  glass  labels  and  your  new 
booklet,  “Fun  For  Jelly-Makers,”  which  contains  many  interesting 
recipes  on  how  to  use  jam  and  jelly  to  perk  up  humdrum  meals — 
also  directions  on  how  to  get  the  Certo  10  piece  Jelly-Making  Kit. 


I 


Name. 


-Street- 


I 


City. 


State 


L 


( This  offer  expires  Dec.  1,  1938 — good  only  in  U.S.A.) 


The  Parson's  sons  try  out  an  old-time  cure  for  the  wicked  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 
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“Want  an  Apple  Nell?  Maybe  that  Would  Taste  Good" 
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Advertising,  Via  Show  Ring, 


ROBABLY  no  one  branch  of  adver* 
tising,  open  to  the  dairy  cattle 
breeder,  offers  greater  possibilities 
than  the  showing  of  cattle  at  the 
fairs.  The  competitive  factor  brings 
results  that  cannot  be  found  in 
The  actual  display,  in  the  show 
ring,  creates  a  more  lasting  impression  in  the  mind 
of  a  prospective  buyer,  than  page  after  page  of  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  alone.  Not,  however,  that  the 
printed  page  does  not  carry  its  message,  but  it  can 
be  made  doubly  effective  when  used  as  a  follow  up 
method  after  the  show. 

The  appearance  and  quality  of  a  herd,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  show  ring,  comes  back  as  a  mental 
picture  to  the  mind  of  a  prospective  buyer,  when 
reading  follow  up  advertising  matter,  after  having 
once  seen  the  animals  on  exhibition. 

Dropping  the  monetary  side  of  the  question  and 
considering  it  from  a  purely  esthetic  standpoint, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  comparing  one’s  herd  with  those  of 
other  successful  breeders,  and  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  show  ring  are  valuable  when  applied  to  breeding 
practices  on  the  farm. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  consider,  in  getting  ready 
for  the  show,  is  to  select  animals  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  farm  and  to  you  as  a  breeder.  Select 
animals  of  good  size  for  their  age.  Cows  just  fresh 
or  about  to  freshen  show  best.  A  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  should  be  paid  to  the  udder,  for  the  old  say¬ 
ing,  “no  udder,  no  cow,”  holds  true  in  the  show 
ring  and  the  judge  will  score  off  heavily  for  de¬ 
fective  udders. 

Select  animals  with  clean-cut  features,  well-bal¬ 
anced  horns,  straight  top  lines,  good  middles,  long 
straight  rump  and  good  tail  settings.  Get  the  ani¬ 
mals  into  the  barn  some  weeks  before  the  show, 
that  they  may  become  accustomed  to  stall  feeding 
and  that  they  may  be  worked  upon 
daily. 

The  animals  may  be  clipped,  or  the 
long  hair  may  be  worked  out  by  daily 
rubbing  wth  coarse  sandpaper,  fas¬ 
tened  on  a  block  of  wood.  Blankets 
should  be  used  for  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  show,  to  help  shed  out  the  old 
hair  and  make  the  rest  lay  close  to 
the  body.  Sweating,  induced  by  blan¬ 
keting  in  warm  weather,  helps  to 
soften  the  hide  and  improve  the  han¬ 
dling  qualities. 

Many  different  preparations  are 
used  by  breeders  to  soften  the  hide 
and  improve  the  quality  of  both  skin 
and  hair.  The  first  step,  before  ap¬ 
plying  any  preparation,  is  to  wash  the 
animal  thoroughly  a  few  times  with 
castile  soap  and  warm  water.  Wet  the 
whole  body,  using  a  brush  and  clear 
water,  then  rub  on  the  soap  and  work 
it  up  to  a  lather,  then  rinse  well  with 
tepid  water  and  rub  as  nearly  dry  as 
possible.  Following  this  operation,  the 
animal  should  be  heavily  blanketed  for  a  few  hours, 
after  which  the  heavy  blanket  may  be  replaced  by 
a  light  wool  blanket  to  keep  the  animal  dry  and 
help  lay  the  hair. 

After  two  or  three  of  these  baths,  apply  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil,  soap  liniment  and 
alcohol,  or  as  an  alternate  mixture,  goose  grease  and 
olive  oil.  These  mixtures  should  take  the  place  of 
the  bath  and  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  week,  up 
to  four  or  five  days  before  the  show.  The  mixture 
should  always  be  rubbed  well  into  the  hair  and  skin, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  white  markings  as 
the  mixture  has  a  tendency  to  discolor  white  hair. 


By  Sumner  D.  Hollis 

A  soft  brush  is  always  advisable  for  grooming. 
Avoid  the  use  of  a  curry  comb,  except  where  dirt 
or  dung  clings  closely  and  cannot  otherwise  be  re¬ 
moved.  Certain  parts  of  the  body  and  certain  items 
of  preparation  need  special  attention,  and  are  listed 
below. 

The  head  should  be  clipped  closely,  taking  care 
to  remove  all  long  hair  from  the  inside  of  the  ears, 
at  the  base  of  the  horns  and  on  the  face.  This  will 
give  the  animal  a  much  more  alert,  clean  cut 
appearance.  ■' 

The  switch  of  the  tail  should  be  carefully  washed 
every  day  and  after  washing  it  should  be  brushed 
out  to  develop  the  greatest  amount  of  spread  possi¬ 
ble.  With  white  switches,  it  is  well  to  rinse,  after 
washing,  in  clean  water  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  bluing.  Braiding  the  switch  in  close  fine  braids 
for  a  day  or  two  before  the  show  and  then  care¬ 
fully  brushing  out  will  do  much  to  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  animal.  From  switch  to  tail  setting, 
the  tail  should  be  closely  clipped  to  give  it  a  slender, 
graceful  appearance. 

When  entering  the  show  ring,  the  horns  must 
carry  a  high  polish.  Preparation  for  this  should 
begin  early  in  the  fitting  period.  Begin  by  using  a 
medium  file  to  scrape  down  the  rough  portions  of 
the  horns.  Follow  the  file  with  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  glass,  and  later  use  fine  emery  cloth.  Be  careful 
not  to  make  the  skin  sore  at  the  base  of  the  horns, 
or  to  rub  the  horns  down  to  a  point  where  blood 
will  show  through.  For  polishing,  mix  up  a  paste 
of  olive  oil,  powdered  pumice  stone  and  add  a  little 
alcohol.  Apply  this  mixture  to  the  horns  and  rub 
with  a  woolen  cloth.  The  horns  may  be  protected 
from  scars  and  scratches  by  making  a  sheath  of 
chamois,  to  be  slipped  on  after  polishing. 

The  hoofs  should  be  triiximed  to  the  desired  shape 


Young  bulls  are  immediate  sales  possibilities. 

by  use  of  a  blacksmith’s  pincers  followed  by  a  rasp. 
If  badly  overgrown  it  is  well  to  call  in  the  black¬ 
smith  .to  shape  them  properly.  The  same  polish 
used  for  the  horns  may  be  applied  to  the  hoofs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fitting  period  it  is  well  to 
start  using  a  good  fitting  ration,  to  get  the  animal 
into  proper  flesh.  Such  a  ration  may  l>e  made  up 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran,  hominy,  oil 
meal  and  ground  oats.  Bran  and  oats  lighten  the 
ration  and  give  bulk,  besides  having  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  digestive  system.  Hominy  helps  to  put 
on  soft  flesh,  and  oilmeal  helps  to  condition  the 
animal  and  produce  a  sleek  coat.  Good  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  are  important  in  the 
fitting  ration.  The  silage  should,  however,  be  dis¬ 
continued  a  week  or  ten  days  before  leaving  for  the 
first  show,  unless  arrangements  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  while  the  cattle  are  on  circuit,  otherwise  a 
considerable  shrinkage  in  girth  will  take  place  and 
even  well-fitted  animals  will  show  poorly. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  should  be  given  to  teach¬ 
ing  the  animals  to  lead  and  stand  properly.  During 
the  fitting  period  the  animals  should  be  led  daily 
and  some  time  spent  in  posing.  During  these  train¬ 
ing  periods  it  is  well  to  have  an  assistant  step  up 
and  place  his  hands  on  the  animal,  that  it  may  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to -being  approached  and  handled 
without  losing  its  pose.  No  one  thing  will  quicker 
disqualify  an  animal  in  the  ring  than  flightiness 
when  the  judge  tries  to  examine  it.  Call  in  the 


1  he  head  must  present  an  alert,  clean-cut  appearance. 

farm  family  and  hired  help,  or  get  a  few  of  the 
neighbors  to  come  around  and  hold  a  rehersal  oc¬ 
casionally  in  the  home  barn-yard  during  the  train¬ 
ing  period. 

No  matter  how  well  fitted  the  animal,  it  is  well 
just  before  the  show  to  do  a  little  clipping.  This 
should  always  include  the  tail,  above  the  switch,  the 
ears  and  portions  of  the  face,  and  in  the  case  of 
females,  the  udder.  While  awaiting  the  call  to  come 
into  the  show  ring,  look  the  animal  over  carefully 
for  little  details  that  have  escaped  your  attention. 

Be  sure  that  the  halter  is  neat  and 
well  fitting,  that  the  last  rub  has  been 
given  to  the  polish  on  the  horns  and 
that  both  animal  and  attendant  are  as 
neat  and  trim  in  appearance  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them. 

Get  the  animal  into  the  ring  prompt¬ 
ly,  that  it  will  not  l>e  necessary  to 
hurry  at  the  last  minute  and  thus  ex¬ 
cite  both  animal  and  attendant.  For¬ 
get,  if  possible,  that  there  are  other 
animals  in  the  ring  and  give  your 
whole  attention  to  your  exhibit  and  to 
the  judge.  “Keep  one  eye  on  the  judge 
and  the  other  on  your  animal,”  is  an 
old  show  ring  maxim  and  one  that  it 
is  well  to  observe.  Never  relax  this 
vigilance  until  the  ribbon  has  been 
awarded,  for  the  slumping  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  after  the  attendant  thinks  the 
judge  has  reached  a  decision,  fre¬ 
quently  causes  a  reversal  in  decision. 
Every  movement  of  both  animal  and 
attendant  should  be  as  graceful  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  judge  is  always  watching 
for  defects  to  show  up  in  unguarded  moments.  Fi¬ 
nally,  when  the  ribbons  are  awarded,  do  not  fail  to 
thank  the  man  who  hands  you  the  ribbon,  if  you 
win,  and  do  not  show  a  disgruntled  appeai-anee  if 
you  lose.  Most  judges  are  honest  and  place  the  rib¬ 
bons  whei-e  they  believe  they  should  go.  Courtesy, 
politeness  and  a  sportsman-like  attitude  go  a  long 
way  in  creating  a  favorable  impression  in  the  minds 
of  both  judge  and  spectators.  If  you  ai-e  beaten  and 
do  not  know  why,  ask  the  judge  when  he  is  not  busy 
to  tell  you  the  reason  for  his  choice.  Most  judges  *T 
are  glad  to  explain  their  placings  to  an  honest  in¬ 
quirer  and  the  lessons  learned  will  be  of  benefit. 


Get  the  animal  accustomed  to  handling  and  to  leading. 


Well  fitted  and  ready  for  exhibition  in  any  ring. 
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The  Tale  of  Two  Trees 

They  are  both  in  my  own  yard.  One  is  practically 
dead  as  a  result  of  carelessness.  The  other  is  thriv¬ 
ing  and  healthy  because  of  a  little  proper  attention 
at  the  right  time. 

To  tell  the  tale  of  these  two  trees,  one  a  hard 
maple  and  the  other  a  tulip  tree,  we  must  go  back 
ten  years  when  the  maple  tree  was  about  five  years 
old.  It  had  been  planted  about  two  years  and  was 
making  a  wonderful  growth.  The  foliage  was  heavy 
and  the  leaves  large  and  dark  green.  The  shape  of 
the  tree  was  just  about  perfect.  It  gave  all  prom¬ 
ise  of  being  a  very  successful  maple  tree. 

Then,  one  day  about  ten  years  ago,  an  automobile 
failed  to  stop  where  it  was  supposed  to  and  in  its 
mad  dash  tore  off  a  chunk  of  bark  about  three  feet 


Unprotected  open  wounds  in  a  tree  invite  the  heart 

rot  disease. 


long  from  one  side  of  the  tree.  Like  most  folks 
would  do,  we  never  thought  much  of  injury.  We  did 
cut  away  the  bark  and  shape  the  wound  to  a  long 
vertical  oval  so  that  it  would  heal  quickly.  We 
figured  that  this  was  a  young  tree  and  should  heal 
the  wound  in  a  few  years,  and  it  did  so  in  about 
four  years.  But,  we  never  once  thought  of  the  wilt 
disease  spores  that  might  be  floating  around  and  we 
did  not  paint  the  exposed  heartwood  of  the  tree. 

For  about  two  years  all  seemed  well  with  the  tree 
and  then  during  the  Summer,  about  eight  years  ago, 
we  noticed  that  the  leaves  on  the  top  of  the  tree 
were  turning  yellow  and  later  they  all  fell  off,  not 
all  the  leaves  but  just  those  on  a  few  branches  at 
the  top.  The  next  year,  those  branches  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  produce  leaves  but  soon  failed  and 
we  had  about  half  a  dozen  dead  branches  in  the 
top  of  the  tree.  Each  succeeding  year  other  branches 
lower  down  on  the  tree  failed  completely,  killed  by 
the  maple  wilt  disease.  How  do  we  know  it  is  the 
wilt?  By  simply  cutting  off  a  little  bark  and  into 


the  wood  of  one  of  the  dying  branches.  Instead  of 
the  clear  creamy  white  color  of  the  healthy  wood 
we  found  small  black  streaks  extending  lengthwise 
of  the  wood.  These  are  the  diseased  sap  tubes  of 
the  tree  and  are  clear  indications  of  this  maple 
disease* 

And  now,  a  word  about  the  tulip  tree.  Last 
Spring  we  noticed  that  the  bark  near  the  base  of 
the  trunk  and  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  tree  was 
dark  in  color  and  appeared  sunken.  A  few  experi¬ 
mental  cuts  with  the  knife  showed  that  the  bark 
was  dead  and  was  starting  to  loosen  from  the  trunk. 
This  called  for  immediate  action.  With  a  sharp 
knife  and  a  chisel  we  carefully  removed  all  the  dead 
bark  down  to  the  wood  and  shaped  this  wound  to  a 
long  oval  being  careful  to  make  a  clean,  vertical 
cut  about  the  periphery  of  the  wound.  All  the  dead 
bark  and  some  of  the  healthy  bark  was  removed  to 
leave  the  clean  surface  wood  beneath.  Not  having 
anything  else  available,  we  daubed  the  wound  with 
some  heavy  white  lead  paint.  About  a  month  later 
we  daubed  it  again  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
heartwood  was  exposed.  This  year  there  are  a 
few  cracks  in  the  paint  and  we  will  give  the  wound 
another  coat.  If  we  had  had  some  coal  tar  or  as- 
phaltum  paint,  it  would  have  been  better  because 
these  materials  are  more  elastic  and  do  not  crack  so 
easily.  However,  it  would  not  do  to  use  a  paint  of 
creosote  because  this  material  will  kill  the  growing 
layer  of  the  bark  and  hinder  the  healing  process. 
This  tulip  tree  injury  was  a  form  of  Winter  injury 
not  uncommon  on  tree  trunks  and  larger  limbs. 
Oddly  enough,  painting  the  tree  with  white  wash 
on  the  south  and  southwest  sides  will  prevent  this 
kind  of  injury. 

One  lesson  that  tree  lovers  must  derive  from  these 
two  instances  is  that  wounds  on  trees  must  be  taken 
seriously.  Not  many  people  realize  that  the  heart  of 
a  tree  is  practically  defenseless  against  rotting 
fungi.  Once  the  bark  is  broken  over  a  large  area 
and  particularly  when  a  limb  is  sawed  off  or  broken 
off  these  heart  rotting  fungi  can  gain  entrance 
readily.  One  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  is  the 
pruning  done  by  tree  butchers.  This  type  of  so- 
called  pruning  is  a  slow  but  sure  death  to  the  tree. 
If  you  are  to  have  a  tree  pruned,  make  sure  that 
the  pruner  knows  his  job. 

Another  serious  trouble  with  trees,  and  particu¬ 
larly  our  city  trees,  is  a  lack  of  water  and  food. 
During  the  hot  Summer  weather  people  should  let 
the  water  run  for  an  hour  or  longer  around  the 
tree.  The'y  should  fertilize  heavily  in  Spring  by 
punching  10  or  12  holes  with  a  crowbar  about  10 
inches  deep  around  the  tree,  and  fill  each  hole  with 
a  good  commercial  fertilizer. 

Each  year  we  receive  many  letters  from  city  folks 
sending  in  a  few  tree  leaves  that  are  brown  and 
dead  about  the  margin.  Sometimes  they  tell  us  that 
the  trees  nearby  do  not  show  this  trouble  and  they 
are  sure  it  must  be  some  serious  blight.  But  it  is 
not.  It  is  what  is  known  as  tip  burn  and  is  merely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are  losing  water 
faster  than  the  roots  can  supply  it.  A  tree  standing 
near  the  opening  between  two  buildings  will  suffer 
from  this  trouble  most.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  wind  drawing  between  buildings  exposes  such 
trees  to  more  trouble  than  more  protected  trees  or 
even  more  than  trees  standing  in  open  places. 

Indiana.  c.  t.  g. 


Canning  Crops  on  a  Large  Scale 

The  largest  individual  canning  crop-grower  in  the 
United  States,  Stuart  H.  Bush,  of  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y., 
is  planning  on  a  bumper  season  for  his  crops  this 
year. 

The  most  of  Mr.  Bush’s  time  is  spent  on  the  3,000 
acres  he  operates  in  Shaker  Crossing,  formerly 
owned  and  settled  by  the  Shakers,  near  Mt.  Morris. 
The  communities  of  Shakers  have  always  been  noted 
for  their  excellent  farming  practices. 

fie  has  planted  102  acres  of  Hybrid  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  sweet  corn  from  which  an  estimated  5,000,000 
pound  cans  of  corn  will  be  made  ready  for  the  din¬ 
ner  table. 

With  reasonable  weather  he  expects  to  harvest 
enough  canning  beets  this  Fall  from  250  acres  to 


Maple  Wilt  in  Its  Early  Stages.  Note  the  dead 
branches  at  the  top  (left)  and  side  of  other  (right). 


fill  another  5,000,000  cans  and  from  160  acres  of 
peas,  400,000  cans  should  be  filled. 

In  addition  to  this  the  first  crop  from  300  acres 
of  Alfalfa  is  harvested  to  be  kiln  dried,  run  through 
a  hammer  mill  and  bagged  for  stock  and  chicken 
feed.  A  total  of  25  acres  of  asparagus  was  planted. 
These  various  crops  furnish  a  succession,  so  that 
all  of  the  harvesting  does  not  have  to  be  done  at 
one  time.  Planning  of  this  sort  is  essential  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  a  season  with  canning  or  other  market 
crops. 

Dairying  is  also  a  part  of  the  day’s  events.  Mr. 
Bush  owns  65  head  of  cows  producing  milk  and  125 
head  of  livestock  in  pasture.  To  insure  Winter  feed 
for  the  livestock,  85  acres  of  field  corn  for  silage 
and  husking  were  planted.  In  the  busy  season  Mr. 
Bush  takes  a  hand  with  the  farm  work  as  well  as 
managing  it.  As  will  be  noted,  in  the  picture,  the 
farm  is  thoroughly  mechanized.  A  pair  of  mules 
is  the  only  farm  team.  c.  r.  a. 


Starting  the  day's  work  on  3,001)  acres  for  canning  crop  at  Shaker  Crossing,  N.  Y.  Stuart  II.  Bush,  owner,  is  pointing  out  where  to  start  ivork. 
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THE  LAST  ROOF  COAT! 

WAS  A  WASTE  OF  (V\ON EY.'* 
MAYBE  THEY  HAVE  A7 BETTER 
r  KINO  AT  THE  STORE 


j^EY,  0A0, 
rR OOFS  LEAK'N&  '~. 
AND  GETTING  THE 


FEEO  all  wet  ^ 


Vm  THROUGH 
BUYING  ROOF  ^ 
COATINGS  THAT 
PONT  STAMP  UP 


RUTLAND  WEARS  LONGER 
BECAUSE  LESS  MATERIAL 
EVAPORATES  WHEN  IT 
DRIES.  LOOK  HOW 
WATERPROOF  IT 
MADE  THIS 
HANDKERCHIEF  j 
V 


THIS  RUTLAND 

/  HANDLES  UKE 

GOOD  STUFF j 


AND  THE  LABEL-^ 
SAYS  THERE'S  NOT 
'  A  DROP  OF 
TAR  IN  IT 


SOME  TIME  LATER 


( 

SAY,  DAD,  DO  YOU 

Iemember  how 

LONG  AGO  WE  PUT 
THAT  RUTLAND 
ROOF  COATING  ON 

r 


,WELL,t  KNOW  ITS 
LASTED  A  LOT 
LONGER  THAN  THE 
OTHER  ROOF  COATING 


Rutland  Wears  Longer 
Because  More  Material  Stays  on  Your  Roof 

Rutland  No-Tar-In  Roof  Coating  waterproofs  ize  your  roof  for  only  V/2/  to  2/  a  sq.  ft.  Ideal 

for  all  roofs  except  shingles.  Write 
direct  if  your  local  dealer  does  not 
stock  Rutland.  Rutland  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  Rutland,  Vermont.  Also  mak¬ 
ers  of  Rutland  Patching  Plaster, 

Furnace  Cement,  Stove  Lining,  etc. 

I 

P.  S.  For  badly  worn  holes,  around 
flashings,  etc.  —  use  Rutland  No.  4 
Plastic  Cement. 


better  because  it  isn’t  "loaded” 
with  solvent.  More  material  per 
gallon  stays  on — forming  a  heavy, 
tough  film  of  asphalt  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  asbestos  fibres.  Con¬ 
tains  no  tar.  Does  not  crawl,  crack 
or  peel.^ 

Rutland  costs  only  60 p1  a  gallon 
in  5  gallon  cans.  You  can  Rutland- 


Buy 

ihe  Genuine. 


STEEL  BELT  LACING 


Jhe  choice  of  farmers  for 
many  years.  Easy  to 
put  on.  Gives  reliable 
service  on  belts  of  all 
inds  and  sizes.  Recom¬ 
mended  and  used  by 
agricultural  schools  and 
makers  of  belting  and 
farm  implements.  Sold 
by  hardware  and  imple- 
ment  stores  in  small 
"Handy  Packages"  or 
large  standard  boxes. 

'  A 

Look  for  the  Alligator. 


Never  Lets  Go 


Great  strength.  Long  life. 
Protects  belt  ends. 


Rocker  hinge  pin 
Separable  joint. 


HOMEY  COMFORT 

in  Syracuse 


Folks  like  to  stay  at  The 
Syracuse  because  it's 
homey  ...  in  atmos¬ 
phere  and  service. 
The  rooms  are  modern 
and  comfortable,  the 
food  tasty.  600  rooms 
from  $3.00. 

Fay  B.  MaTeness.Mqr. 


*\\\ 
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HOTEL  SYRACUSE 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWR  ITERS 


Fortify  Against  Wasted 


Food  Values,  Profits,  Labor 

Farmers  face  the  constant  hazards  of  wasted 
food  values,  labor  and  profits.  To  fortify 
against  such  waste,  in  livestock  feeding,  a 
Marietta  Built-to-Endure  Concrete  Silo — 1,  Z, 

3  or  more  units — will  pay  handsome  yearly  re¬ 
turns.  Science  and  practice  have  proved:  t-s 
a  legume  crop  is  lost  by  field  curing — %  the 
protein  is  in  leaves.  SAVE  IT,  by  molasses 
ensiling  in  a  Marietta.  Old  method  waste  soon 
pays  for  it.  Write  TODAY  for  complete  new 
catalog. 

MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO.  Branch  Plant:  Baltimore,  Md. 


Paste  Coupon  on  Postal  Card-Mail  Today! 

Marietta  Concrete  Corp., 

Marietta,  Ohio. 

I’m  interested  in  NEW  8IL0  for  Corn.... 

Hay _  Ensilage _ for  greater  feeding  econ-  I 

omy  and  profits. 

Name  .  * 

•  Address  .  [ 


August  13,  1938 


Northern  Nut  Growers 
Association 

The  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Botanical  Museum,  Bronx  Park,  New 
York  City,  November  10,  1910.  Of  the 
12  people  present  at  the  organization 
meeting,  Dr.  W.  C.  Denting,  of  Elmwood, 
Conn.,  prime  mover  in  the  project;  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Morris,  of  New  York ;  and  T. 
P.  Littlepage,  an  attorney,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  are  still  actively  interested 
in  the  association. 

The  spirit  of  the  association  is  ama¬ 
teur  and  scientific  rather  than  commer¬ 
cial.  Its  membership  is  drawn  from 
many  walks  of  life,  including  scientists 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  State  Experiment  Stations,  farm 
ers,  bankers,  mechanics,  college  profes¬ 
sors  and  business  men. 

An  annual  meeting  is  held  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  generally  at  some  point  of  unusual 
interest  to  nut  growers.  The  printed  re¬ 
ports  of  these  meetings  constitute  a  most 
complete  and  valuable  collection  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  culture  of  hardy  nut 
species. 

Many  practical  results  have  been 
achieved.  Contests  have  been  held  from 
time  to  time,  bringing  to  light  new  va¬ 
rieties  worthy  of  propagation  and  testing. 
Methods  of  propagation  have  been  much 
improved.  Excellent  pecans,  which  ma¬ 
ture  their  nuts  as  far  north  as  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  been  discovered,  named  and 
propagated.  English  walnuts  that  are 
producing  nuts  in  Toronto,  Canada,  have 
been  introduced.  Thin-shelled  varieties 
of  the  American  black  walnut  have  been 
made  available  which  produce  more  than 
30  percent  kernel  by  weight,  as  compared 
with  less  than  15  percent  for  the  common 
run  of  wild  nuts.  Blight-resistant  chest¬ 
nuts  from  the  Orient,  larger  in  size  and 
equal  in  quality  to  the  vanished  Ameri¬ 
can  chestnut,  have  been  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  Fine  hybrids  of  the  chestnut,  pe¬ 
can,  filbert  and  walnut  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  are  being  tested.  The  office  of 
the  Secretary,  George  L.  Slate,  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y.,  has  become  a  clearing  house 
for  those  seeking  information  on  nut 
subjects. 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  Northern 
States  may  not  enter  into  competition 
with  the  Pacific  States  in  the  commercial 
production  of  English  walnuts,  nor  with 
the  Southern  States  in  the  production 
of  pecans,  it  has  T»een  amply  proven  that 
nut  lovers  in  practically  any  locality  can, 
by  the  correct  choice  of  varieties,  produce 
excellent  nuts  for  home  use  on  their 
own  grounds.  H.  F.  stoke. 

Virginia. 


The  Butternut 

The  butternut  is  a  native  tree,  little 
cultivated  but  of  great  use  and  value. 
The  ash-colored  bark  is  furrowed  longi¬ 
tudinally  in  rather  even  ridges  and  its 
leaves  are  the  largest  of  any  North  Coun¬ 
try  tree.  They  are  compound,  being 
made  up  from  11  to  19  leaflets,  and  are 
often  over  18  inches  in  length.  They 
ripen  and  drop  earlier  than  do  those  of 
any  other  tree.  The  last  of  August  finds 
them  turning  yellow  and  the  tree  is  bare 
before  the  last  of  September.  So  loosely 
are  the  leaflets  attached  that  they  are 
frequently  blown  off  while  the  long  mid¬ 
ribs  remains  attached  to  the  branch.  In 
the  Spring  butternuts  are  very  late  open¬ 
ing  out  their  leaves. 

The  Winter  buds  of  a  butternut  are 
large  and  interesting  to  examine.  Be¬ 
neath  each  one  is  a ,  horse-shaped  sear 
where  the  midrib  of  last  year’s  leaf  was 
attached.  Covering  the  buds  are  big 
scales  which  peel  backwards  as  the  bud 
expands  in  opening.  By  cutting  the  bud 
crosswise  the  foldings  of  the  leaves  and 


flowers  inside  may  be  seen  quite  clearly. 

The  flowers  on  each  tree  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  fertile  ones  are  always  in  the 
terminal  bud  and  are  long  catkins.  The 
infertile  flowers  are  like  spikes  with 
bright  red  centers.  All  the  blossoms  open 
before  the  leaves  are  fully  grown.  When 
the  infertile  flowers  have  discharged 
their  pollen  they  fall  and  because  they 
are  so  long  and  fuzzy  they  make  an  un¬ 
tidy  appeeranee  beneath  the  tree.  That 
is  one  reason  why  the  butternut  is  not  a 
satisfactory  tree  for  street  use. 

The  sap  of  the  tree  is  very  sweet  and 
makes  a  delicious  syrup.  It  will  Tiot 
harden  into  sugar,  however,  as  the  maple 
does. 

The  nuts  are  large  and  are  covered 
with  a  thick,  hard  shell  inside  a  husk. 
The  pioneers  wore  shirts  of  linsy-woolsy 
which  were  dyed  with  butternut  husks. 
The  nut  meats  are  very  rich  in  oil  and 
have  a  delicious  flavor.  Used  in  pastry 
there  is  no  nut  to  compare  with  them. 
They  are  easy  to  crack  if  you  know  the 
trick.  Grasp  the  nut  firmly  with  the 
pointed  end  uppermost,  then  strike  hard 
while  holding  upright.  The  two  parts  of 
the  meat  will  come  out  whole. 

The  early  settlers  supposed  the  butter¬ 
nut  oil  to  have  medicinal  uses.  This  they 
learned  from  the  Indians.  It  was  often 
the  evening  task  of  the  men  of  the  house 
to  extract  butternut  oil  as  they  sat  be¬ 
fore  the  fireplace.  They  would  heat 
red  hot  two  Jong-handled  spoons,  then 
place  the  nut  meat  in  the  bowl 
of  one  and  press  the  other  down 
upon  it.  The  meat  would  sputter  and 
sizzle  and  by  holding  the  spoon  sidewise 
a  drop  or  two  of  the  precious  oil  would 
drip  into  the  waiting  container.  Some¬ 
times  the  men  used  iron  tongs  instead  of 
spoons. 

WJien  picked  green  butternuts  make 
delicious  pickles.  If  these  are  kept  cool 
they  will  retain  their  freshness  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

Though  the  tree  is  of  value  both  for 
wood  and  for  nuts  it  is  rarely  cultivated. 
They  find  ready  footing  on  rocky  shallow 
soil.  To  plant  them  is  most  simple. 
Poked  into  the  ground  the  nuts  will  take 
care  of  themselves  and  the  tree  will  at¬ 
tain  bearing  size  in  a  surprisingly  few 
years.  Butternuts  live  to  a  great  age 
though  they  never  reach  great  size.  Some 
reforestration  might  well  be  of  nut  trees. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  minnie  common. 


A  War  on  the  Aphides 

The  early  warm  dry  weather  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  made  it  possible  for  the 
aphides  to  so  multiply  that  whole  crops 
of  peas  were  endangered.  An  airplane 
was  therefore  procured  to  spray  the  275 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Sherburne,  Chen- 
nango  County. 

Loading  the  special  tank  of  the  plane 
with  rotenone  added  to  an  oil  base,  the 
pilot  drove  the  plane  over  the  fields, 
spreading  death  and  destruction  to  the 
aphides. 

The  fields  of  peas  in  the  vicinity  were 
in  5  to  10-acre  plots,  surrounded  on  one 
or  more  sides  with  trees,  fences  and  some 
with  telephone  and  high-tension  wires. 
In  si?ite  of  these  hindrances,  however, 
the  pilot,  driving  his  plane  at  about  110 
miles  per  hour,  was  able  to  cover  one 
acre  in  about  two  minutes. 

Four  gallons  per  acre  was  the  average 
amount  of  spray  used.  The  average  cost 
to  the  farmer  was  $4.25  per  acre.  The 
weather  conditions  being  ideal  with  very 
little  wind,  farmers  report  that  the  kill 
of  the  aphides  was  from  80  to  100  per¬ 
cent. 

The  picture,  which  was  sent  in  to  us 
by  Rev.  A.  Melvin  Hyers,  Sherburne,  N. 
Y.,  shows  the  plane  in  the  process  of 
spraying  one  of  the  fields  of  peas. 


Modern  Spraying  Method  for  the  Pea  Crop  in  Central  New  York 
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7%*CUTTER 

MOST  r(li|! 

FARMERS  W# 


Why  do  more  farmers  buy  PAPEC 
Cutters  than  any  other  make? 
There’s  just  one  reason!  It’s  because 
Papec  offers  the  most  cutter  for 
the  money.  You  get  a 
bigger,  sturdier  and  easier- 
running  machine  that  is 
guaranteed  to  cut  more  si¬ 
lage  per  day  —  and  you  get  it  for 
$25  to  $50  less  money. 

The  non-clog  Papec  with- its  im-] 
proved  self-feeder  reduces  silo  filling 
costs  to  an  all-time  low.  There  is  a 
Papec  model  to  meet  your  exact 
needs — 3  standard  ensilage 
cutter  sizes  and  3  hay  chop-] 
per-silo  fillers  with  “finger 
feed”  that  really  handles' 
loose  hay  and  straw  as  well  as  bund-J 
led  feeds. 

Papec  knives  and  other  parts  cost] 
less  and  are  quickly  obtainable  for 
any  model  no  matter  how  old  or  where' 
located.  See  your  dealer  or  send  post-] 
al  for  free  booklet,  “More 
Profit  Per  Acre.”  Gives 
valuable  information  on  silo 
filling,  hay  chopping  and 
stacking,  molasses  silage  making; 
straw  handling.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
108  E.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.J 


DOES  MORE 


LASTS  LONGER 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

MORE  IN  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE 


Jim  Dandy  ij  HARMLESS  to  humans 
and  animals  but  is 


POSITIVE  DEATH 
to  rats,  mice,  and 
other  rodents. 


Red  Squill  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.S.  Dept. 

Agr.  and  JIM  DANDY 
)t  a  Red  Squill  prepar¬ 
ation.  It  comes  roady  to  use. 
NO  MUSSl 


many  as  28  rats  ha  re  been  billed  by  eat. 
contents  of  one  bag  of  JIM  DANDY. 

■ir  FOR  BAG  OF 
IOC  10  PELLETS 
it  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


JIM  DANDY 


RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 
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American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W. 30th St.,N.Y. 
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Water  Requirement  and 
Soil  Fertility 

Increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by 
use  of  fertilizers,  manures  and  good  man¬ 
agement,  reduces  the  water  required  to 
make  a  given  amount  of  growth.  In  a 
practical  way,  therefore,  fertility  takes 
the  place  of  water  by  causing  the  same 
water  to  produce  a  bigger  yield.  Where 
water  is  relatively  more  expensive  than 
fertilizer  or  as  in  some  cases  is  not  avail¬ 
able  at  any  price  except  in  limited 
amounts,  the  maintenance  of  a  high  state 
of  fertility  takes  on  a  double  significance. 

This  simple  relationship  between  soil 
fertility  and  water  usage  by  crops  finds 
expression  in  the  practice  of  growing 
Winter  grain  on  the  poorer  hill  lands  of 
Western  Oregon.  Poverty  of  soil  and  a 
limited  water  supply  is  the  worst  com¬ 
bination  possible,  consequently  such 
crops  as  grow  in  the  moist  season  are 
most  successful  on  the  poorer  lands. 

The  counterpart  of  this  relationship  is 
found  in  the  relatively  good  yields  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  poorer  soils  when  the 
season  is  especially  favorable  with  its 
moisture  supply.  Too  much  water  is  as 
bad  as  too  little  (note  the  crop  failures 
on  certain  lands  in  a  wet  season)  but 
adequate  moisture  makes  up  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  lack  of  natural  fertility. 

Of  all  fertility  factors  favorable  to 
good  moisture  properties,  humus  or  or¬ 
ganic  matter  stands  first.  Eroded  forest 
lands  from  which  the  timber  had  been 
removed  had  lost  three-fourths  their  vir¬ 
gin  organic  matter  and  nearly  half  their 
original  moisture  holding  capacity.  This 
change,  according  to  the  author,  was 
equivalent  to  a  20-percent  reduction  in 
rainfall.  Though  he  did  not  comment, 
the  observer  of  this  change  might  have 
added  that  the  particular  soil  had  pretty 
well  lost  its  productive  capacity  due  to 
the  combined  effect  of  loss  of  fertility  and 
reduced  moisture  capacity.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  regular  green  manuring  in  or¬ 
chards  may  so  improve  the  moisture  prop¬ 
erties  of  soils  that  the  good  effect  of  the 
humus  thus  obtained  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  dry  periods. 

Well-manured  land  at  the  Ohio  Station 
produced  nearly  three  times  as  much  dur¬ 
ing  two  dry  years  as  unmanured  land. 
The  yield  was  greater  in  good  years,  but 
the  difference  between  manured  and  un¬ 
manured  land  was  much  less.  Only  rich 
soil  with  the  humus  well  maintained  can 
be  depended  upon  in  the  dry  seasons. 
Peat  soils,  high  in  humus  have  the  best 
moisture  properties  of  any  class  of  soils. 
They  are  especially  valuable  for  produc¬ 
ing  truck  and  other  specialized  crops. 

The  good  of  humus  is  largely  due  to 
its  effect  in  developing  soil  structure. 
Soils  with  good  structure  are  like  a 
sponge,  full  of  holes  and  cavities  to  ab¬ 
sorb  and  retain  moisture.  The  same  soil 
with  the  humus  depleted  becomes  more 
like  stone,  which  retards  the  entrance  of 
water  and  reduces  the  capacity  for  re¬ 
tention.  Rich  soil,  plenty  of  humus,  good 
structure,  favorable  moisture  properties 
are  therefore  closely  related.  K.  H.  s. 


Remedy  for  Warts 

Here  is  my  cure  for  warts.  A  piece 
of  adhesive  tape  kept  on  the  wart  softens 
and  draws  the  skin  until  it  can  be  rubbed 
entirely  off.  Several  applications  of  tape 
are  necessary  but  each  time  it  is  changed 
a  portion  of  the  wart  is  gone.  I  removed 
a  large  seed  wart  on  my  small  daughter’s 
finger  this  way.  R.  J. 


Eva  Kintzer,  of  Myerstown,  Pa.,  proudly 
displays  her  young  pig  raised  on  the  farm 
of  her  father,  Milton  Kintzer.  This  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  and  sent  in  to  us  by  the 
Kintzers'  friend,  Samuel  S.  Mosser. 
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The  85-horsepower 
De  Luxe  Tudor  Sedan.  Wheel¬ 
base  112  inches ,  Springbase 
123  inches . 


FOR  a  new  idea  of  what  a  low-price  car  can  give  in 
beauty  and  bigness  and  comfort,  see  and  drive  this 
De  Luxe  Ford  V-8. 


Its  advanced,  new-this-year  lines  tell  you  it’s  different. 
To  drive  it  or  ride  in  it  tells  you  so  just  as  surely. 

Its  power  flows  smoothly  and  quickly  from  the  only 
V-8  engine  in  any  low-priced  car.  Its  level,  gentle  Center- 
Poise  ride  will  surprise  you.  Its  surefootedness  ion  the 
road,  and  ease  of  handling  are  two  things  Fords  have  long 
been  famous  for. 

And  it  gives  you  value  all  its  own,  too.  From  big  built-in 
luggage  space  with  outside  opening,  to  windshields  that 
open  on  all  closed  models  .  .  .  nothing  else  at  the  price  is 
like  this  Ford  V-8! 


Drive  your  old  car  around  to  your  Ford  Dealer  today  and 
try  out  this  car.  Then  get  a  trade-in  offer  from  him,  and 
learn  how  little  you  need  pay  to  own  it. 


THE 

DELUXE  “85” 


FORD  V-8 


8  BODY  TYPES  •  CHOICE  OF  6  COLORS 

DELIVERED  IN  DETROIT  . .  *729 

EQUIPMENT  INCLUDED 

Price  quoted  is  for  the  Tudor  Sedan  illustrated  ( State  and  Federal  Taxes 
extra)  and  includes  all  the  following  equipment: 

2  bumpers  •  4  bumper  guards  •  2  tail  lights  •  2  windshield  wipers  •  2  sun 
visors  •  2  matched  electric  air  horns  •  1  cigar  lighter  •  3  ash  trays  •  spare 
tire,  tube  and  lock  •  glove  compartment,  lock  and  clock  •  headlight  beam 
indicator  •  De  Luxe  steering  wheel  •  rustless  steel  wheel  bands  •  heat 
indicator  •  built-in  luggage  compartment  with  lock. 
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11  FEATURES 


that  make  this  the  best  drill  for  your  fields 


Need  a  new  drill  this  year?  Then  why  not 
get  the  drill  that  gives  you  1 1  superior  fea¬ 
tures — features  that  mean  properly  planted 
fields  at  low  cost — and  a  drill  built  to  last 
a  lifetime. 

1. 'The  absolutely  accurate  and  positive  Superior 
double-run  internal  force  feed — the  finest  feed¬ 
ing  device  ever  put  into  a  grain  drill — often  imi¬ 
tated  but  never  equaled. 

2.  Direct  feed  drive  by  disc  wheel  and  sliding 
pinion.  No  chain  to  stretch  or  sprockets  to  wear. 


7.  The  right  furrow  openers  for  your  soil — 
single  disc,  double  disc,  shoe,  hoe  or  plowfur 
types.  The  best  single  or  double  disc  openers 
ever  made  .  .  .  non-clogging.  Smooth  turning. 

8.  Heavy,  high-carbon,  manganese  steel  drag 

bars — heavy,  hot-forged  steel  drag  bar  heads — 
accurately  aligned  with  openers  by  factory 
experts.  _  _ 

9.  Rigid  telescoping  or  flexible  r'\  ’  oh  steel  con¬ 
ductor  tubes.  Ncn-clogging. 

Wheels  have  pitch  and  gather — reducing 
draft  and  eliminating  any  tendency  of  drill  to 
wander  even  on  hillsides. 


3.  Rear  pressure  on  all  furrow  openers — maxi¬ 
mum  penetration,  even  seeding  depth. 


11.  Oliver  Superior  quality  throughout  in  de¬ 
sign,  workmanship,  and  materials. 


4.  Roller  bearing  mounted  wheels — making  light 
draft  that  saves  horses  or  tractor  power. 

5.  Large  capacity,  non-warping,  sturdy,  rigid 
grain  and  fertilizer  hopper. 

6.  Heavy  high-carbon  angle  steel  straight  frame, 
double  flanged  front  corner  gussets,  full  length 
rear  rail — extra  heavy  truss  rods  on  large  sizes. 

See  the  Oliver  Exhibit  at  the  New  Ti 
write  for  Free  Tractor  Catalog  and 


Don’t  waste  your  land  by  using  an  old  drill 
that  doesn’t  seed  evenly  and  properly  as  is 
so  necessary  for  a  good  stand.  Use  an  Oliver 
Superior  and  give  your  seed  a  good  start  in 
life.  Ask  your  Oliver  dealer  to  show  you 
an  Oliver  Superior  Drill  or  write  us  for 
FREE  folder. 

irk  State  Fair,  your  Oliver  Dealer,  or 

name  of  your  nearby  Oliver  Dealer. 
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OLIVER,  1  3  Verona  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 

1420  Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  free  Oliver  Superior  Grain  Drill 
booklet  giving  illustrated  details  of  these  famous  drills. 
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•  The  name  tells  a  true  story 
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-HARRIS  SEEDS 

Cornell  No.  76  Rye —  Certified  Seed 


Seed  grain  prices  are  low.  It 
will  pay  you  to  sow  only  pure 
high  yielding  Certified  Seed. 

A  better  all  around  rye  for  grain  and  cover 
crops. 


Yorkwin  Wheat- 


Certified  Seed 


New  white  wheat  resistant  to  loose  smut,  heavy  yielding; 
stiff  straw.  Grown  from  handpicked  foundation  stock- 


Write  today  for  pricet 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.  R.  F.  D.  71,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


xrnce  i-tisi  on  Kir,  aiso  on  me  new 

Certified  YORKWIN  Wheat 

— a  new  variety  of  heaviest  yielding 
winter  wheat  for  Eastern  Conditions. 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


E-ZBOS 


CURATIVE  MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 

For  Cows 

Smooth  —  Rounded  -  cannot  puncture 
or  injure  teat.  Once  tried— Always  used 

Sal*  and  depandabU  lor  trotting  and  Kaaling 
Spidar,  Scab  Taata,  Cut  and  Bruised  Taata.  and 
other  Obstructions  or  Diseased  conditions.  Our 
Teat  Dilators  are  antiseptic  and  medicated.  It  is 
the  only  Dilator  raada  without  a  reed  or  wire  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  They  are  easily 
inserted  and  cannot  tear,  stretch,  or  injure  the 
Test.  They  keep  the  teat  canal  open  and.  at  the 
same  lime,  (tooth*  and  heal  the  infected  part. 


50c 


foe  30  Dilator*  in  assorted  sixes 
packed  in  medicated  ointment 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us- 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 


U  T  I  C  A  , 


YORK 


MAKE  BETTER  SILAGE 

WITH  S/LOQERM 


Silogerin  is  a  tried  and  proven  silo  control.  Prevents 
loss  through  mould  and  decay.  Keeps  silo  clean  and 
sweet.  Makes  silage  more  enticing,  more  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  Highly  endorsed  by  users.  Costs  only 
10c  per  ton  for  treatment.  Write  for  valuable  pamphlet. 

EARP  LABORATORIES 
74  Washington  Street  >  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal 
Basin,  Low-down  Toilet.  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  E. 

SCHLOSSMAN,  545  THIRD!  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Most  advanced  unit!  Unique  prin¬ 
ciple  (patent  applied  for)  makea 
CHAMPION  one-wire 
fence  Extra-Safel  No  ad-  ' 
juetmentB;  nothing  to  "for¬ 
get”.  Always  "works”,  wet 
or  dry  weather.  No  moving 
parts.  Uses  little  current.  Ruggedly  built 
for  long  life.  3  year  guarantee.  Write  for 
circular  today.Responsibledealers  wanted. 

CHAMPION  ELECTRIC  FENCE  CO. 

Dept.  G8,  1560  W.  Pierce  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


RECLEANED  RYE  GRAIN  —  Local  freight  also. 
Hay,  Straw,  Alfalfa  full  or  split  cars. 

C.  RUPERT  &  SONS,  INC.,  -  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


Sfrnurhnrrv  Plante  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
DlraWDCrry  I  lalllS  Basil  Perry  Georgetown,  Del. 


CHEAP  BELT  POWER 


DU  All  FARM  POWER  UIUT\ 


Bock  up  to  a  DU-ALL  FARM  POWER  UNTT  and  de¬ 
velop  as  much  power  as  a  IS- 30  tractor.  Run  yout 
hammer  mill  ensilage  cutter  and  all  belt  driven  ma¬ 
chinery  cheaper  than  a  email  gas  engine.  Hoist 
attachment  lifts  3.000  lbs.  —  tine  ior  haying,  well 
drilling,  etc.  Operates  with  any  car  or  truck.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  change.  Hundreds  ol  satisfied  users.  Sold  on 
30  day  money-back  guarantee. 

AUTO  POWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  20  Como  Station.  ST.  PAUL  MINN. 


PRIME 


Elects 

1 I  w — — -  ■ — through  exclu¬ 

sive  features,  gives  youp 
peace  of  mind,  assurance  your  stock  is  Hi 
securely  held  all  the  time  .  .  .  Effective*- 
shock  on  any  soil— dry  or  wet  weather. 

Meterllte  signals  at  farm  house  when  shock  is  on  or 

off  fence.  Complete 
electric  fence.  Free 
colorful  32-page  book. 
Write  — 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co., 
1800  S.  First  St. 
50  *ui>  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Amish  Renew  School  Plea 

Amish  farmers  in  Eastern  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  known  as  Old  Order  Amish 
Mennonites,  are  renewing  their  plea  for 
a  revision  of  the  new  State  School  Law 
before  the  Special  Session  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Legislature. 

This  school  law,  effective  .Tuly  1,  1937, 
provides  for  a  minimum  school  age  of  15 
years  and  compulsory  school  attendance 
of  180  days  every  year.  The  Amishmen 
feel  aggrieved  by  this  new  legislation  and 
have  been  continually  requesting  that 
their  children  be  allowed  exemption  from 
school  attendance  after  they  have  satis¬ 
factorily  completed  the  elementary 
grades.  They  also  seek  to  reduce  the  180 
days  requirement  to  160  days. 

Last  January  a  petition  signed  by  3,- 
000  of  the  Plain  Folks  was  presented  to 
Governor  Earle  and  he  thereupon  gave 
written  assurance  that  if  he  called  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Session  their  plea  would  receive  con¬ 
sideration.  This  Special  Session  is  now 
being  held  and  interest  is  running  high 
as  to  whether  the  Legislature  will  take 
appropriate  action.  Copies  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  have  been  sent  to  every  legislator. 
In  brief,  the  petition  covers  the  following 
points : 

“We,  a  religious,  rural  folk,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  agriculture,  have  before  us  the  new 
a.93V  School  Law,  in  conflict  with  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  conscience.  We  believe  that  this 
compulsory  school  attendance  statute  is 
unconstitutional  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

“It  denies  liberty  and  right  of  freedom, 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  con¬ 
science  of  our  faith,  moral  and  religious 
principles  and  concepts  as  ordained  by 
our  ancestors  and  founders  of  our  sect. 
It  restricts  the  liberty  of  the  plain  sects, 
by  subjecting  them  to  penalties  of'  prose¬ 
cution  and  punishment  under  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws.  It  denies  the 
prosperity  right  to  have  our  children 
educated,  trained  and  employed  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  domestic  pursuits,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  traditions,  moral  and 
Spiritual  beliefs,  recognized  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  a  distinct  group  entitled  to  special 
consideration,  by  reason  of  the  sincere, 
devout  adherence  to  the  teachings,  pre¬ 
cepts  and  examples  of  the  illustrious  an¬ 
cestors  and  founders  of  this,  our  sect. 

“Now  as  this  new  School  Law  came 
up,  we  the  Plain  Churches  do  believe, 
and  have  evidence  enough  to  believe,  if 
we  send  our  children  under  this  code  un¬ 
til  they  are  grown  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  or  to  the  age  when  they 
should  and  generally  do  join  the  Church, 
will  get  them  to  be  devoted  to  the  world¬ 
ly  things  and  undermine  our  Churches, 
and  will  crumble,  and  thus  this  law  is 
abridging  the  religious  freedom  of  our 
Churches  in  the  way  of  bringing  our  chil¬ 
dren  up  as  we  understand  the  Bible. 

“Now  we  petition  the  authorities  to 
exempt  the  children  when  they  get 
through  the  low  grades,  regardless  of 

“Now  as  it  is,  we  the  undersigned,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  different,  congrega¬ 
tions,  of  which  there  are  ST  in  number, 
do  not  blame  our  men  of  authority  to 
bring  all  this  over  us,  to  undermine  our 
Churches.  Not  at  all.  We  admit  that 
we  ourselves  are  the  fault  of  it.  We 
confess  before  Cod  and  man,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  profession,  we  are  too  much 
devoted  to  the  worldly  things  and  our 
Lord  has  brought  this  over  us,  through 
our  men  of  authority,  to  chastise  us.  We 
hope  and  wish  we  will  take  it  to  heart. 
We  feel  to  do  something,  too. 

“We,  the  undersigned,  as  aforesaid,  if 
the  children  are  granted  exemption  on 
farm  and  domestic  work  when  they  get 
through  the  low  grades,  we  will  pledge 
ourselves  to  further  bring  our  children 
up,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  in  the  nur¬ 
ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and 
educate  them  for  farm  and  domestic 
work  (not  public  work)  and  their  own 
support.” 

Some  of  the  leaders  in  this  work  whose 
signatures  have  been  placed  on  this  peti¬ 
tion  are : 

Stephen  F.  Stoltzfus,  Bird-in-Hand ; 
Peter  L.  Weaver,  Ephrata ;  C.  L.  King, 
Ronks;  John  L.  Fisher,  Bird-in-Hand ; 
Aaron  E.  Beiler,  Gap;  Cristen  J.  Byler, 
New  Wilmington;  John  M.  Zeiset,  Nar- 
von ;  David  L.  Stoltzfus,  Gap;  Weaver 
W.  Zimmerman,  Ephrata ;  Daniel  Z. 
Hoover,  New  Holland ;  Henry  H.  Good, 
Ephrata ;  Eli  M.  Shirk,  Ephrata ;  .Ezra 
Burkholder,  New  Holland;  Joni  S. 
Smueker,  Ronks;  Christian  L.  Fisher, 
Ronks;  John  Esh,  Gordonville ;  Joel  S. 
King,  Ronks;  John  L.  Lapp,  Gap;  David 
D.  Mast,  New  Wilmington;  Moses  W. 
Good.  Elverson;  E.  M.  Weaver,  Ephrata; 
Martin  S.  Shirk,  Narvon ;  John  M. 
Shirk.  East  Earl ;  Daniel  S.  Fisher,  Gor¬ 
donville ;  David  B.  Zook,  New  Holland; 
Israel  Shirk,  East  Earl;  Jacob  B.  Ober- 
holtzer,  Bareville ;  Jacob  J.  Heffley, 
Lititz ;  Mennon  D.  Swarey,  Kinzer; 
Daniel  Bawell,  Bareville;  John  S.  King, 
Ronks;  Henry  Z.  Fisher,  Paradise;  Is¬ 
rael  Z.  Swarey,  Allensville;  Daniel  .E. 
Stoltzfus,  Bird-in-Hand ;  Levi  FI.  Zim¬ 
merman,  Ephrata ;  John  B.  Lapp,  Gor¬ 
donville;  George  H.  Martin,  New  Hol¬ 
land;  Abram  L.  Beiler,  Kinzer;  Stephen 
R.  Stoltzfus,  Elverson;  Daniel  E.  Stoltz¬ 
fus,  Gordonville. 
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Apple  Institute  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Apple  Institute  was 
held  on  July  12  at  the  Hotel  Stonehaven, 
Springfield,  Mass.  There  was  a  fair  at¬ 
tendance  from  all  districts  except  New 
Hampshire.  The  treasurer’s  report  was 
the  chief  subject  of  discussion.  Total 
pledges  for  the  year,  on  the  basis  of  a 
cent  a  bushel,  came  to  .$37,277.  Due  to 
a  decrease  in  the  merchantable  crop  and 
to  abnormally  low  prices,  some  $10,000  of 
this  is  still  unpaid.  Since  most  of  the 
work  and  expense  of  advertising  apples 
and  increasing  consumption  must  be 
planned  and  contracted  for  early  in  the 
season,  the  failure  to  collect  pledges  in 
full  has  involved  a  delay  in  meeting  bills 
which  has  been  as  unfortunate  as  it  was 
unexpected.  Two  of  the  Institute's  field 
men  have  been  laid  off  and  the  third,  T. 
H.  O’Neill  of  Western  New  York,  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  along  at  a  reduced  salary.  It 
is  expected  that  pledges  enough  to  pay 
current  bills  will  be  collected  by  the 
opening  of  the  Fall  season,  leaving'  the 
full  amount  of  pledges  for  the  new  year 
to  be  used  for  this  season’s  work. 

The  past  year,  with  its  enormous  apple 
crop,  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  large 
amount  of  advertising  material  sent  to 
both  retailers  and  consumers,  for  several 
special  apple  drives  conducted  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  grocery  trade  and 
finally  with  that  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  the 
employment  of  three  field  men  instead  of 
the  one  used  during  the  previous  two 
years.  The  outstanding  success  was  in 
Western  New  York  where  the  trade  was 
induced  to  handle  large  quantities  of  lo¬ 
cal  fruit  rather  than  western  apples 
which  had  been  so  much  used  in  the  past. 

Most  of  the  old  directors  were  re¬ 
elected,  new  members  of  the  board  includ¬ 
ing  J.  Wessel  TenBroeck  of  the  Hudson 
Valley,  C.  B.  Young  of  Connecticut, 
Roger  E.  Pesk  of  Western  Massachusetts, 
and  Roger  Coombs  of  New  Hampshire. 


Eastern  New  York  Fruit 
Tour 

The  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  meeting  and  fruit  tour  was  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  Dutchess 
County  fruit  tour  on  August  4. 

Starting  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Grange 
Hall,  the  group  visited  the  hill  orchard 
of  Charles  Beck  and  later  E.  Stuart 
Hubbard’s  orchard,  continuing  through 
C.  A.  Bishop  s  place.  A  brief  stop  was 
made  later  at  the  home  of  Fred  Vernon 
in  LaGrangeville,  where  a  general  spray 
program  was  discussed.  Mr.  Vernon  spe¬ 
cializes  in  McIntosh  and  Red  and  Golden 
Delicious.  The  noon  stop  was  at  the 
orchards  of  Harry  S.  Downing,  Mill- 
brook,  and  after  lunch  his  peach  and  ap¬ 
ple  plantings  were  inspected. 

Growers  from  all  counties  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  1  alley  as  well  as  from  Central  and 
Western  New  York  counties  attended  and 
the  tour  was  considered  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  one  by  all  who  participated. 
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THOUSANDS  OP 
PARM  P/ELDS 


Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc  Coated 
Farm  Fence  gives  you  more  for  your 
money  and  more  features  that  save 
your  money: — 

Strong,  Tough  Wire:  Wheeling 
is  the  only  fence  made  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  time-tested  rust-resisting 
COP-R-LOY.  Coating — Wheeling's 
hot  galvanizing  process  produces 
a  fused-on  heavy  coating  with  pure 
zinc  as  the  outer  barrier  to  the 
weather  and  zinc-iron  alloy  next 
to  and  a  part  of  the  COP-R-LOY 
wire.  Weaving — these  weather- 
wearing  wires,  full  weight  and 
gauge,  are  woven  on  modern  pre¬ 
cision  looms;  and  every  roll  is 
pre-tested  at  the  factory. 

No  matter  what  style  you  select, 
you  get  a  written  and  signed  guar¬ 
antee  of  both  quality  and  service. 
For  real  fence  economy  and  satis¬ 
faction,  Wheeling  is  “ the  buy!” 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO- 


Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


WHEELING  DEALER 

ok-  t/oe  Sty£e-  "l/cru.  'T'Le&cC 


Proposed  Marketing  Order  for 
Metropolitan  Area 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Committee 
filed  a  brief  in  opposition  to  the  original 
proposed  Federal-State  Milk  Marketing 
Orders  and  advocated  their  complete  re¬ 
jection.  Revised  Orders  have  now  been 
announced.  If  anything,  they  are  more 
prejudicial  and  harmful  to  New  York 
dairy  farmers  than  the  original  Orders. 
We,  therefore,  register  our  protest 
against  these  revised  Orders  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons : 

—  1  — 

Under  our  American  system,  the  right 
of  ownership  and  the  right  to  negotiate 
the  price  and  terms  of  sale  are  inherent 
to  the  producer.  These  Orders,  if  en¬ 
forced,  would  deprive  him  of  these  sacred 
rights. 

—  2  — 

Every  known  attempt  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  to  fix  prices  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  has  not  only  failed  of 
its  stated  purpose  but  has  -increased  and 
intensified  the  troubles  and  abuses  to  be 
corrected. 

—  3  — 

The  sale  of  milk  under  classification 
has  had  a  trial  for  18  years.  It  has  dis¬ 
mally  failed  farmers.  It  was  devised  by 
dealers  for  dealers.  No  audit  has  ever 
been  made  and  no  verification  can  be 
made  at  a  permissible  cost  to  protect 
producers.  Cheating  has  been  officially 
verified. 

—  4  — 

The  proposed  price  schedules  for  nine 
different  classes  are  based  on  the  quoted 
prices  for  butter,  cheese  and  condensed 
milk.  These  quotations  have  no  relation 
to  the  cost  of  production.  According  to 
official  reports,  the  prices  of  these  dairy 
products  are  arbitrary  and  made  on  “bo¬ 
gus”  exchanges  by  representatives  of  from 
four  to  seven  wholesale  buyers  of  butter, 
cheese  and  condensed  milk.  The  Borden 
Company  and  the  National  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation  are  specified  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  as  the  domi¬ 
nating  factors  in  fixing  these  arbitrary 
prices.  They  handle  a  major  part  of 
New  l'ork  milk.  Hence  the  proposed  Or¬ 
ders  give  them  power  to  fix  an  arbitrary 
price  for  all  milk  sold  in  the  metropolitan 
market. 

—  5  — 

As  compared  with  the  original  draft, 
the  revised  Orders,  on  their  face,  de¬ 
crease  the  prices  to  be  paid  farmers  and 
increase  the  handling  charges  allowed  to 
dealers  and  co-operatives. 

These  prices  can  be  so  reduced  by  the 
blend,  the  differentials  and  other  deduc¬ 
tions,  that  the  actual  return  might  be 
anywhere  from  50  to  100  percent  below  ■ 
the  scheduled  prices. 

—  6  — 

The  Grade  A  schedule  is  not  fair  to 
producer  or  consumer.  The  premium  for 
milk  having  over  25,000  bacteria  count 
per  c.c.  averages  S.6  cents  per  cwt.  to 
the  producer.  For  this  the  consumer 
pays  $1.41.  Need  more  be  said? 

The  equalization  scheme  is  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  pay  all  farmers  the  same  price 
for  milk.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  purpose  of  it  is  to  compel  all  pro¬ 
ducers  to  help  pay  the  staggering  cost  of 
the  internal  political  machine  required  to 
keep  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  in  power.  This 
group  has  harbored  this  objective  for  five 
years  or  more.  It  supplied  the  original 
incentive  for  Federal  assistance. 

—  8  — 

The  Market  Administrator  has  no  con¬ 
trol  over  dealers’  books  and  classification 
records.  Under  the  new  Orders,  his 
power  of  audit  is  specifically  limited  to 
“mathematical  correctness  and  obvious 
errors.”  If  such  inept  phrases  are  any 
indication  of  an  official  desire  to  protect 
milk  producers,  they  prefer  to  be  left  to 
their  own  initiative  and  not  be  cajoled 
into  signing  any  more  blank  checks 
against  their  milk  pails. 

—  9  — 

The  dealer-controlled  co-operatives  are 
the  basis  of  the  New  York  milk  system 
that  has  developed  into  a  racket.  This 
public  judgment  is  verified  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  information  in  official  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Ernst  and  Ernst  audit,  through  Hol¬ 
ton  Y.  Noyes,  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  investigation  by  Attorney- 


General  John  J.  Bennett,  Jr.  These  Or¬ 
ders  would  make  the  nation  and  the 
State  partners  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

—  10  — 

The  proponents  of  these  Orders  arouse 
suspicion  of  their  sincerity  by  insisting 
on  the  privilege  of  shipping  uninspect¬ 
ed  and  unwholesome  cream  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used  for  making  ice  cream 
and  other  food  products.  This  deprives 
New  York  producers  of  “equal  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  laws.”  Without  a  correction 
of  this  injustice,  the  Orders  do  not  come 
in  good  faith  to  New  York  dairymen. 

—  11  — 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Federal  Or¬ 
der  is  to  control  the  price  to  producers  of 
out-of-State  milk.  This  purpose  has  been 
challenged.  At  best  it  is  not  needed.  No 
farmer  anywhere  wants  to  produce  milk 
at  a  loss.  No  dealer  can  long  sell  it  at  a 
loss.  The  simple  remedy  is  to  require  all 
co-operatives  and  agents  to  make  a  full 
profit  and  loss  accounting  monthly  and  to 
sell  dealers  their  requirements  at  prices 
determined  in  advance.  Then  there  will 
be  no  need  of  Government  price  fixing. 

—  12  — 

Our  present  system  constitutes  a  trust. 
The  absence  of  any  provision  for  such  a 
profit  and  loss  accounting  to  producers 
in  the  revised  Order  indicates  an  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  trustee's  practice  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  make  full  accounting  of  this 
trust.  This  omission  alone  we  deem  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  a  rejection  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Orders.  Such  an  accounting  would, 
if  inserted,  be  its  one  crowning  benefit 
to  producers. 

—  13  — 

The  authors  of  the  proposal  are  the 
officials  known  as  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  It  has 
established  itself  as  a  milk  dealer  with 
farmers’  credit  and  money.  It  has  a 
business  alliance  with  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany.  With  Sheffield  Farms,  this  combi¬ 
nation  dominates  the  Producers  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency.  They  made  the  appeal  for 
the  Orders  and  prepared  them  for  their 
own  purposes. 

—  14  — 

Posing  as  co-operative,  this  Borden- 
League  group  induced  farmers  to  sign  a 
one-sided  contract,  which  gives  them  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  the  farmers’  milk  and 
money,  all  of  their  assembling  plants  and 
much  of  their  markets.  Substantially 
$20,000,000  is  the  staggering  toll  they 
take  for  their  services.  Their  producers 
are  required  to  waive  their  right  to  an 
accounting  for  milk  and  money. 

Masquerading  as  co-operative  leaders, 
they  incorporated  themselves  and  per¬ 
petuated  themselves  in  control.  With 
farmers’  money  and  credit  they  have 
bought  out  and  driven  out  other  dealers 
and  both  threaten  and  practice  reprisal 
on  any  producer  venturing  to  complain 
or  failing  to  approve  their  policies.  They 
have  hamstrung  dairy  farmers. 

With  135, 000  milk  producers  in  the 
State  once  fully  united  and  successful, 
this  group  is  reduced  now  to  22,000,  and 
85  percent  of  these  remaining  only  be¬ 
cause  the  Borden-League  alliance  has  re¬ 
moved  other  buyers.  Their  system  is  the 
extreme  of  centralized  monopoly.  It  is 
the  very  antithesis  of  co-operation.  It 
is  discredited  and  distrusted  by  most  of 
the  dairy  farmers  of  the  State  who  are 
anxious  to  take  up  true  co-operation 
which  these  dealers  oppose. 

—  15  — 

The  Orders  are  devised  to  perpetuate 
this  system  that  has  already  beggared 
dairymen  and  ruined  their  industry.  If 
the  Orders  had  any  chance  of  increasing 
the  price  to  be  paid  farmers  for  milk,  its 
authors  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  it. 

Either  through  honest  mistake  or  per¬ 
haps  for  the  purpose  of  giving  lip  service 
to  the  record.  Federal  and  State  authori¬ 
ties  still  insist  upon  stating  that  pro¬ 
ducers  themselves  requested  these  Orders. 
We  have  already  stated,  and  we  state 
again,  that  nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  The  entire  proceedings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  Orders  have  been 
sponsored  and  fostered  by  the  Bargaining 
Agency  which  is  admittedly  a  “dealer 
tool.” 

The  Milk  Committee,  voicing  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  thousands  of  its  members  and 
thousands  of  other  New  York  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  protests  once  again  against  the 
adoption  of  this  proposal. 


Cleaning  up  hay  on  the  Goodenough  Farm,  Rivhmondville,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WHEELING 

HEAVY  ZINC  COATED 

7 'Zcrtrfahuf 


Hat  Served  farmers 
for  YEARS 


You  couldn’t  want  stronger  proof 
of  superior  roofing  value  than 
Wheeling’s  long  record  of  de¬ 
pendable  performance  . . .  But 
Wheeling  gives  you  more — con¬ 
stant  improvements  that  make 
Wheeling  always  your  best  buy. 


Fire-proof,  lightning-proof  and 
weather-proof  Wheeling  Heavy 
Zinc  Coated  Roofings  today  are 
superior  to  any  produced  in  the 
past,  climaxing  a  long  record  of 
nearly  a  half  century  of  service  to 
American  farmers  in  roofings, 
accessories  and  sheet  metal  neces¬ 
sities. 

Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc  Coated 
Roofings  include  all  easy-to-lay 
styles  of  corrugated  and  V -Crimp. 
All  are  of  the  same  high  Wheeling 
quality,  with  Wheeling’s  time- 
tested  hot  galvanized  coatings  for 
extra  long  life.  Look  for  the 
Wheeling  trade  mark.  It  is  your 
protection. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc.i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comolaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


East  of  the  Hudson 

STARTING  on  July  25  from  New  York,  Air.  Berg- 
hold  and  myself  had  a  most  enjoyable  trip  up 
the  Harlem  Valley,  through  the  counties  of  West¬ 
chester,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  Columbia  and  Rensse¬ 
laer.  It  was  the  first  clear  day  after  a  week  of 
almost  steady  rainfall,  but  the  roads  were  hard  sur¬ 
faced  and  the  country  looked  fresh  and  clean.  Hay¬ 
ing  was  well  over  in  the  lower  counties.  Dutchess 
showed  some  cutting  that  had  been  caught  in  the 
storms  and  looked  it.  Little  oats  and  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  field  of  wheat  was  seen  through  this  valley, 
but  large  fields  of  corn  gave  promise  of  well-filled 
silos.  It  was  uniformly  of  that  rich  dark  green 
that  indicates  heavy  tonnage  later  on. 

If  one  loves  the  sight  of  fine,  well-cultivated 
farms,  modern  barns  and  attractive  homes,  Dutchess 
County  wall  give  him  many  a  thrill  betwreen  its 
Putnam  and  its  Columbia  lines.  It  is  rather  a  roll¬ 
ing  county,  with  many  spacious  valley  vistas  of 
surprising  beauty. 

In  the  northern  counties  of  Columbia  and  Rens¬ 
selaer,  the  rains  had  delayed  hay  harvest.  Corn 
was  a  bit  later  in  the  higher  latitude  but  promising. 
The  buckwheat  fields  were  more  numerous  in  Rens¬ 
selaer. 

Our  destination  was  the  Pomona  Grange  picnic 
at  Bar-None  Ranch,  the  home  of  Assemblyman 
Maurice  Whitney,  near  Berlin.  I  was  told  Mr. 
Whitney  has  some  400  acres  in  all.  He  certainly 
has  a  large  herd  of  Shorthorn  cows,  which  make 
more  than  9,000  pounds  of  milk  each  per  year, 
largely  on  the  feed  and  roughage  produced  on  the 
farm.  Everybody  calls  the  Assemblyman  “Squire,” 
and  those  of  us  who  have  heard  him  scrapping  in 
the  Assembly  Chamber,  had  hardly  expected  such 
a  genial  host,  nor  suspected  that  he  had  so  many 
cordial  farm  friends. 

His  home  is  of  the  rustic  type  with  grounds  at¬ 
tractively  planted,  and  wrnlks  leading  finally  to  a 
swimming  pool.  I  fell  into  the  habit  of  calling  our 
host  “Squire,”  like  the  rest.  We  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  the  well-ordered  home  and  the  charm 
of  the  hospitality  did  not  belong  to  him.  Mrs. 
Whitney  has  a  winsome  way  as  a  hostess  of  making 
one  feel  perfectly  at  home  from  the  first.  My  con¬ 
viction  is  that  his  gracious  wife  and  two  healthful 
young  daughters  are  Squire  Whitney’s  best  assets. 

Close  to  400  Grangers,  including  their  wives, 
sons  and  daughters  took  possession  of  the  grounds 
for  their  games  and  picnic  festivities.  Among  them 
were  many  old  friends,  known  personally  and 
through  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  always  get  a 
thrill  in  the  renewdng  of  these  friendships  and  in 
meeting  mutual  friends  personally  unknown  before, 
because  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  as 
much  a  part  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  I  am. 
Such  occasions  are  feast  days  in  the  calendar  for  me. 

Governor  George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont  was  the 
orator  of  the  day.  I  had  not  met  him  before  but  I 
can  testify  that  he  is  all  right,  because  he  told  me 
that  he  was  brought  up  on  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Governor  Aiken  believes  in  real  farm  co-operation 
as  against  centralized  autocratic  dictatorship.  One 
of  his  paragraphs  should  be  adopted  as  a  provision 
of  every  farm  co-operative  charter : 

“Membership  control  and  rotation  of  officers  in 
the  co-operatives  are  necessary  to  avoid  ruts,  and 
dry  rot  and  to  insure  efficiency  and  develop  efficient 
leadership.” 

Holton  V.  Noyes,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  spoke  briefly  to  the  Grangers.  He  gave  a 
short  explanation  of  the  proposed  Federal  and  State 
Milk  Orders. 


Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Hoosiek  Falls  entertained 
Governor  Aiken  and  a  group  of  Assemblyman 
Whitney's  guests  at  a  dinner  in  the  club  rooms  at 
seven  o’clock.  The  farm  Governor  of  Vermont  wn9 
the  principal  speaker. 

Our  return  route  w;\s  through  the  Hudson  River 
fruit  and  dairy  section.  The  indications  are  that 
the  apple  crop  will  be  light,  but  probably  of  good 
quality.  A  feature  of  the  whole  trip  to  me  was  a 
hasty  visit  to  the  late  William  Teator  orchard  farm 
at  Upper  Red  Hook,  where  I  directed  thq  first  or¬ 
chard  sale  of  apples  on  the  trees  in  1915.  The  Teator 
Baldwins  had  just  won  top  prizes  at  Chicago.  Mr. 
Teator’s  promising  son  did  not  long  survive  him, 
but  the  orchards  are  yet  in  the  family.  Mrs.  Teator 
occupies  the  homestead.  Years  and  sorrow  have 
tended  only  to  mellow  and  sweeten  her  native  re¬ 
finement.  Simple,  friendly  and  motherly,  she  typi¬ 
fies  the  noblest  in  farm  womanhood.  No  castle  ever 
sheltered  a  more  graceful  queen. 

Near  Poughkeepsie  we  found  Frank  Lacy  on  his 
haunches  setting  out  cabbage  plants.  Twenty-two 
years  ago,  Frank  was  the  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of 
Dutchess  County.  He  was  the  first  to  join  in  the 
now  famous  milk  fight  of  that  year.  He  followed 
through  to  the  end.  Mr.  Lacy  has  a  message  for 
his  horticultural  friends  which  he  will  soon  deliver 
through  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  j.  j.  d. 


True  to  Their  Traditions 

T  IS  with  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  that  we 
witness  the  strong  position  taken  by  the  Amish 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania  with  their  school  problem. 
These  men  and  their  families  have  behind  them  a 
sturdy  tradition,  based  on  a  sincere  devotion  to 
the  Almighty  and  a  true  obedience  to  His  will.  They 
have  established  themselves  in  Lancaster  County 
and  made  it  the  “Garden  Spot”  of  the  country.  Re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  quaint  and  old  fashioned,  yet 
their  farms  and  homes  have  always  been  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  their  industry  and  morale. 

These  Amishmen  are  not  in  favor  of  the  new 
school  lawrs  of  the  State.  Anxious  to  preserve  their 
hallowed  traditions  and  rear  their  children  in  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  proper  environment,  they  seek 
changes  in  the  law.  Their  faith  restrains  them  from 
entering  into  any  legal  or  court  proceedings  and 
they  have  therefore  asked  the  Legislature  for  proper 
amendments  in  their  behalf. 

New  York  farmers  will  sympathize  with  these 
folk.  They  have  had  some  bitter  experiences  with 
centralization  and  consolidation,  in  many  cases 
forced  on  them  unwillingly  by  Government  bureau¬ 
cracy.  The  Amish  are  well  aware  of  this  trend  in 
stereotyped  education  and  seek  to  preserve  the 
existing  order.  To  some  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
old  order  of  things  but  the  Amish  believe  in  it  and 
have  pretty  good  concrete  evidence  in  support  of 
their  beliefs.  We  wish  them  well. 


Whence  Surplus  Foods? 

( From,  N.  Y.  Sun,  August  2,  1938) 

What  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation?  According  to  the  United 
States  Government  Manual,  the  FSCC  was  created  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  Delaware  in  October,  1933,  as  a  non¬ 
stock,  non-profit  membership  corporation  and  was 
originally  called  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corpora¬ 
tion.  “Its  principal  activity  is  to  assist  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  in  its  program  for  the 
removal  of  surplus  farm  products.”  Its  policy  is  to 
remove  farm  products  “from  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce  through  purchase  and  distribution 
to  the  needy  and  underfed.”  The  money  used  in  such 
purchasing  comes,  of  course,  from  the  taxpayers.  The 
FSCC  reports  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1938,  ended  June 
30,  it  spent  about  $54,000,000.  Here  is  a  partial  record 
of  the  foods  and  materials  bought  and  distributed  as 
“surplus”  commodities : 

White  potatoes .  4,000,000  bushels 

Butter  . 15,000,000  pounds 

American  cheese .  3,400,000  pounds 

Rice  . 73,100,000  pounds 

Potato  flour .  1,700,000  pounds 

Wheat  flour  .  2,400,000  pounds 

Dried  beans . 56,800,000  pounds 

Dried  peas .  6,000,000  pounds 

Cottonseed  oil  shortening .  8,700,000  pounds 

Fresh  grapefruit  .  400,000  boxes 

Ordinarily  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  define  “sur¬ 
plus,”  but  the  business  of  the  FSCC  is  affected  by  im¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  products.  In  the  ten  months 
ended  last  April  30  and  covering  most  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  FSCC  has  issued  figures  on  its  op¬ 
erations,  the  United  States  imported  652,300  bushels 
of  white  potatoes,  2,356,200  pounds  of  butter,  40,953,- 
000  pounds  of  cheese  of  various  kinds,  80,681,000 
pounds  of  rice  flour  and  meal,  5,872,000  pounds  of  po¬ 
tato  starch,  3,916,300  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  13,636,400 
pounds  of  dried  beans,  3,082,700  pounds  of  dried  peas, 
52,294,800  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  and  more  than 
8,678,000  pounds  of  fresh  grapefruit. 

To  what  extent  have  these  foreign  farm  products  so 
affected  domestic  markets  as  to  increase  the  surplus 
of  American  farm  products?  It  is  a  significant  ques¬ 
tion  because  the  trade  pacts  made  by  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  have  cut  American  tariff  rates  on  white 
potatoes,  dried  peas,  cereals  and  several  other  farm 
products  bought  by  the  FSCC.  The  heavily  burdened 
American  taxpayers  have  no  desire  to  pay  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  scheme  to  uphold  domestic  farm  prices  while 
the  Government  invites  larger  receipts  of  foreign  foods. 


August  13,  1938 

E  HAVE  many  reports  of  fire  blight  in  apple 
trees.  This  destructive  bacterial  disease  win¬ 
ters  over  on  both  small  twigs  and  trunks  and 
branches.  The  bacterial  exudate  is  most  abundantly 
produced  in  humid  temperatures  from  75  to  80  de¬ 
grees.  It  is  from  these  small  drops  that  the  in¬ 
fection  is  spread  by  rain  and  insects. 

Wisconsin  observations  of  Dr.  A.  N.  Brooks 
showed  aphids  feeding  upon  this  bacterial  exudate 
and  also  upon  the  nectar  of  blossoms,  thus  giving 
the  solution  of  the  blight  infection  of  blossom.  The 
nectaries  of  blossoms  and  hydathodes  of  young 
leaves  are  apparently  the  only  natural  openings 
through  which  blight  infection  of  apple  takes  place. 

Wounds  are  the  ordinary  entrances  to  the  bac¬ 
teria  for  leaf  and  wood  infection.  Fresh  wounds  in 
the  veins  of  young  leaves  are  openings  for  water¬ 
borne  bacteria.  Wounds  in  stems  and  pruning 
wounds  are  open  to  infection  as  long  as  three  days. 

It  is  evident  that  cutting  out  blighted  twigs  and 
cankers  during  the  dormant  condition  of  the  trees 
is  most  effective,  as  then  the  infection  exudate  is  not 
at  hand  to  spread.  Painting  cankers  with  zinc 
chloride  is  not  regarded  as  effective  control.  Of 
course  all  wounds  and  instruments  used  in  cutting 
out  blight  should  be  disinfected  with  some  standard 
substance,  like  corrosive  sublimate  solution. 

* 

THERE  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  removing 
the  “suckers”  from  growing  corn.  We  have 
never  practiced  doing  this  except  now  and  then  on 
garden  sweet  corn  where  the  growth  was  excessive. 
The  late  Dr.  G.  M.  Twitchell,  an  expert  garden  au¬ 
thority,  encouraged  the  suckering  of  sweet  corn,  and 
by  breeding  got  sometimes  as  many  as  nine  ears 
from  one  stalk  and  its  suckers,  some  of  them  being 
nubbins,  but  good  for  home  use. 

The  Ohio  Station  has  been  studying  this  matter, 
and  concludes  that  these  shoots  that  come  around 
the  base  of  the  stalks  are  really  “tillers”  like  the 
“stools”  in  small  grain,  and  that  they  do  not  grow 
at  the  expense  of  food  materials  in  the  main  stem, 
with  consequent  reduction  in  potential  yield  of 
grain.  They  have  found  that  lower  yields  may  fol¬ 
low  the  removal  of  tillers.  The  injury  is  likely  to  be 
greatest  if  stands  are  thin,  and  late  removal  is 
worse  than  early.  If  the  stand  is  too  thick,  how¬ 
ever,  removal  of  tillers  will  have  an  effect  much 
like  thinning  and,  in  that  case,  some  profit  may  re¬ 
sult  from  the  process.  But,  even  then,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  entire  plants  before  tillers  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  would  be  more  practical. 

About  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  yank 
off  these  suckers  after  they  get  considerable  size. 
We  have  seen  the  remaining  stalks  so  loosened  by 
this  yanking  that  the  hill  was  seriously  damaged. 

* 

An  American  Patriot 

II.  F.  O’Neil,  a  farmer  of  Noblesville,  Ind.,  has 
posted  two  signs  at  his  gatepost.  One  reads :  “No 
hunters  wanted,  please  don’t  stop.” 

The  other  is  more  formal.  It  says  :  “Notice,  Warn¬ 
ing.  Government  meddlers,  please  stay  off  this  farm. 
We  own  this  land  and  run  our  business.  Stay  Out.” 
Ohio.  j.  w. 

NTELLECT  and  will-power  combine  in  a  mar¬ 
velous  way  to  denote  what  we  call  character. 
It  inspires  men  and  women  to  fight  and,  if  need  be, 
to  suffer  for  principles  and  inherent  rights  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  issue.  With  enough  O’Neils  freedom 
and  liberty  are  secure  in  America. 


Brevities 

Tins  hot  weather  makes  the  corn  grow. 

“Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord.” — Psa.  150-6. 

An  “orchard  clinic”  will  be  a  feature  of  Orchard 
Day,  August  19,  at  the  Wooster,  Ohio,  Station.  Fruit¬ 
growers  may  bring  specimens  of  all  kinds  for  identifica¬ 
tion  and  advice. 

During  June  the  so-called  egg-breaking  establish¬ 
ments  produced  15,679,799  pounds  of  liquid  eggs ;  13,- 
311,220  pounds  were  frozen,  and  the  remainder  went 
into  immediate  use  or  were  dried. 

POMOLIGIRT  E.  M.  Stoddard,  of  the  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Station,  advises  the  destruction  of  all  choke- 
berry  bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  peach  orchards,  as  car¬ 
riers  of  the  mysterious  X  disease  of  peaches. 

The  Pima,  Arizona,  high  school  recently  graduated 
nine  Indian  boys  and  one  girl.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  group  of  Indian  high  school  graduates  from  a 
reservation  school  under  the  day  school  plan.  They 
lived  with  their  parents  during  the  entire  course. 

Special  work  in  peach  breeding  has  been  carried  on 
at  the  New  Jersey  Station  for  15  years.  Seven  out  of 
every  ten  peach  trees,  in  the  State,  now  are  varieties 
originating  at  the  Station.  Three  new  kinds  are  in 
commercial  production  this  year:  “Triogem,”  early  yel¬ 
low  free ;  “Summercrest,”  large  yellow  free,  ripening 
after  mid-August ;  and  “Afterglow,”  ripening  after  El- 
berta,  dark  red  and  free. 
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Don’t  Do  It 

Clearer  and  clearer  the  dairy  issue  grows: 

1.  — Shall  the  producer  determine  the  price  of  his  own 
milk?  or — 

2.  — Shall  the  dealer  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  the 
farmer  for  his  milk? 

That  has  been  the  issue  for  65  years.  It  was  the 
issue  between  the  farmers’  Charter  Bill  and  the 
Rogers-Alien  Bill  in  1937.  The  longer  the  masked 
lackeys  of  privilege  and  monopoly  continue  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  issue,  the  clearer  it  appears.  In  1916,  the 
issue  was  joined,  stubbornly  fought  and  successfully 
terminated  in  the  producers’  favor.  In  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  confidence  farmers  trusted  too  freely 
and  they  have  suffered  since. 

The  self-seeking  leader  usurped  farmers’  au¬ 
thority  and  conspired  and  intrigued  with  the  enemy. 

Today  he  is  one  of  the  “Big  3”  of  the  Milk  Trust 
and  is  the  visible  figure  in  the  fight  for  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  dairy  business  of  New  York  State. 
“He”  typifies,  of  course,  the  official  group  that  has 
tyrannized  and  exploited  dairy  farmers  for  18  years. 

During  that  time  the  cost  of  milk  to  consumers 
has  increased,  the  price  to  the  farmer  has  decreased, 
and  the  spread  has  doubled.  Right  now  this  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  selling  the  bulk  of  its  milk  to  its  protected 
trade  at  12.5  cents,  B  grade,  and  15.5  cents,  A  grade, 
per  quart,  and  up  to  20  cents  or  more  for  other 
grades  and  pints.  For  the  B  grade  they  are  paying 
the  farmer  about  2%  cents  a  quart.  This  means  20 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  the  farmer  and 
SO  cents  of  it  to  the  trust.  The  purpose  is  to  so 
punish  farmers  by  poverty  that  in  desperation  they 
will  surrender  to  the  bandits. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  Mr.  Sexauer,  in  public 
.speech,  through  his  official  organ  and  through  his 
subsidized  paper,  laments  the  pitiable  poverty  of 
the  dairy  farmer,  and  lays  the  blame  to  “chiseling” 
dealers.  He  is  not  qualified  to  testify  on  cutting 
milk  prices.  In  1937  he  paid  rebates  to  dealers  in 
the  amount  of  $6,055,176.43.  He  regularly  sent  an 
employe  with  cash  to  pay  rebates  to  buyers  of  his 
milk  during  State  Control  and  after.  This  was  in 
violation  of  law  and  he  filed  sworn  statements  with 
the  Control  authorities  in  Albany.  He  did  this  as 
a  milk  dealer.  Now  he  poses  as  a  “purist,”  accus¬ 
ing  unnamed  dealers  of  doing  just  what  he  does  in  a 
wholesale  way. 

Mr.  Sexauer  came  into  control  of  a  united  organiza¬ 
tion  of  135.000  New  York  dairymen.  He  divided  and 
disrupted  it  to  a  bare  22,000.  His  excuse  for 
failure  is  a  hollow  pretense.  He  has  failed  farmers, 
but  he  has  been  a  success  for  dealers  and  for  him¬ 
self.  In  these  18  years  National  Daii-y  has  sprung 
up  and  now  tops  the  list  of  big  dealers.  Borden's 
has  increased  and  multiplied.  Mr.  Sexauer  controls 
substantially  $20,000,000  of  farm  capital  or  more. 
They  have  all  grown  rich  and  prosperous.  Why  is 
it  that  he  says  farmers  have  become  so  poor  under 
his  leadership  that  they  can't  stop  the  leaks  in 
their  roofs  while  himself  and  his  dealer  allies  have 
grown  rich  and  prosperous? 

The  answer  is  easy.  Through  cunning  and  de¬ 
ceit,  Mr.  Sexauer  led  farmers  to  give  up  to  him  the 
right  to  fix  the  price  of  their  milk,  to  collect  the 
money,  to  take  what  he  wanted  for  himself  and  to 
waive  their  right  to  an  accounting.  Before  his  time 
the  old  Dairymen’s  League  sold  milk  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  one  cent  per  cwt.  and  accumulated  a  $175,000 
surplus.  For  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Sexauer  has 
taken  an  average  of  more  than  $20,000,000  a  year 
out  of  farmers’  milk  pails.  The  cost  per  cwt.  in  1937 
was  84  cents.  The  total  cost  that  year  was  $21,- 
500,000,  actually  more. 

Is  it  any  wonder  they  “cannot  afford  medical 
services?”  The  only  wonder  is  that  any  man  should 
have  the  nerve  to  publicly  admit  what  his  self- 
perpetuated  leadership  has  done  to  them  and  yet 
ask  the  whole  of  them  to  grant  him  unanimous  au¬ 
thority  to  beggar  all  of  them. 

The  Federal  proposal  is  just  that.  His  law  au¬ 
thorizes  him  and  others  like  him  to  vote  all  pro¬ 
ducers  in  his  organization  in  bulk.  If  enough  others 
vote  with  him,  the  dealers  will  be  empowered  to 
fix  the  price  of  milk  for  everyone  of  them. 

The  price  in  the  schedules  is  a  sham.  The  basic 
price  will  depend  on  manufactured  prices,  and 
the  dealers  fix  such  prices.  Cost  of  production  is 
out.  Cost  of  “hygienic”  regulations  is  not  consid¬ 
ered.  Cost  of  Federal  administration  and  numerous 
other  allowances  would  come  out. 

Dairymen,  you  are  asked  to  give  up  your  inherent 
and  sacred  rights  without  a  single  guarantee  of  any 
thing  whatever  in  exchange  for  it.  Our  advice  is: 
“Don’t  do  it.” 


Milk  Committee  Meetings 

THE  New  York  State  Milk  Committee,  John  J. 

Dillon.  Chairman,  has  arranged  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  meetings  to  be  held  in  Central  New  York  next 
week : 

Norwich,  Tuesday  evening,  August  16,  8  P.  M.,  at 
the  Court  House ;  Chairman,  August  Maltzan,  Sher¬ 
burne. 

Marathon,  Wednesday,  August  17,  7  :30  P.  M.,  at 
Marathon  Town  Hall ;  Chairman,  C.  G.  Smith,  Mara¬ 
thon. 

Pulaski,  Thursday,  August  18,  8  P.  M.,*  at  Pulaski 
Court  House ;  Chairman,  Louis  Clark,  Sandy  Creek. 

Bridgewater,  Friday,  August  19,  8  P.  M. ;  Chair¬ 
man,  Robert  L.  Bryant,  Cassville. 

Discussion  at  each  of  these  meetings  will  center 
mainly  on  the  revised  Federal  Order,  on  which  a 
State-wide  vote  is  to  be  taken  shortly.  Dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  fast  coming  to  realize  how  important  it  is 
to  understand  the  real  reasons  behind  this  Federal 
plan  so  as  to  counteract  all  the  false  propaganda 
that  has  been  broadcast  throughout  the  State.  And 
now  with  the  collapse  of  the  Bargaining  Agency, 
they  are  equally  anxious  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  sound  and  permanent  dairy  program.  These  Milk 
Committee  meetings  have  therefore  been  planned  to 
cover  these  two  important  topics  and  large  at¬ 
tendances  are  expected. 

The  four  Acting  Chairmen  are  arranging  interest¬ 
ing  programs  of  speakers  and  invite  all  dairymen 
from  their  section  to  come  with  their  friends. 


Biography  of  a  Critic 

Doubtless  you  have  noticed  the  article  in  Time  about 
The  Rtjrax  New-Yorker  and  also  the  letter  of  criti¬ 
cism  about  the  article  from  Harper  Sibley  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  Myself,  as  well  as  a  neighbor,  would  he 
interested  to  learn  who  this  man  is.  Could  you  give 
us  his  biography?  A.  T. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ARPER  Sibley  is  a  lawyer.  Born  in  New  York 
City  in  1885  and  educated  at  Groton  and  Har¬ 
vard,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1908  and  began 
practicing  law  in  Rochester. 

He  is  manager  of  Sibley  Farms,  Illinois :  Round 
Top  Ranch.  Alberta,  Canada :  Rancho  Santa  Rita, 
California ;  and  Sibleyville  Farms,  New  York.  He 
is  the  director  of  several  corporations  and  his  pres¬ 
ent  office  is  located  in  one  of  the  family  properties, 
the  Hiram  Sibley  Building  in  Rochester. 

At  the  first  Board  of  Directors  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation,  Mr.  Sibley  was  re¬ 
ported  as  being  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  for 
a  period  of  one  year.  As  is  well  known,  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  is  a  non-stock  corporation, 
organized  with  assets  of  a  face  value  of  $1,000,  made 
up  of  the  100  shares  of  the  $10  par  common  stock 
of  American  Agriculturist.  Inc.  The  4-percent  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  of  this  latter  company  is  still  held  by  a 
private  individual. 


Lewis  Fingar 

LEWIS  Fingar,  prominent  Columbia  County,  N. 

Y.,  farmer  died  in  his  home  at  Gallatin  on  July 
20.  A  long-time  resident  of  the  town,  he  purchased 
a  general  store,  hotel  and  farm  property  in  Gallatin 
in  1SS9.  He  built  up  his  orchard  to  be  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  commercial  orchard  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  town.  Much  of  the  fruit  was  shipped 
abroad,  his  specialty  being  apples  and  pears. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  children,  grandchil¬ 
dren  and  great-grandchildren.  One  of  his  sons,  How¬ 
ard  Fingar.  established  his  Sunnybrook  strain  of 
poultry  on  his  father's  farm  and  later  built  plants 
in  Greenport  and  Stuyvesant. 

Mr.  Fingar  was  the  highest  type  of  a  citizen,  a 
credit  to  his  family  and  to  every  farm  ideal  and 
principle. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the 
May.  1938: 

New  York 

metropolitan  area  for 

State  of  Origin 

Milk 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 

123.133 

35,893 

New  Jersey  . 

. .  .  390.740 

6.060 

19 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

.  .  .  563.486 

6.738 

2,393 

Vermont  . 

.  .  .  102,098 

16.242 

Connecticut  . 

Maryland  . 

. . .  20,429 

1,558 

518 

Ohio  . 

4.290 

Wisconsin  . 

800 

Indiana  . 

1,455 

5,277 

Delaware  . 

420 

Michigan  . 

200 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

. . .  14.435 

Total.  May,  1938  . 

.  .  .2.984,134 

160.S96 

44.100 

Total.  May.  1937  . 

.  .  .3.202.191 

168.052 

56,123 

New  York  furnished  62.8  percent  of  the  milk  and 
76.5  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  May,  1938. 


Milk  $2.75  October  to  April 

HE  Rogers-Alien  law  has  completely  broken 
down.  The  Metropolitan  Milk  Dealers’  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  has  quit.  The  Metropolitan  Producers’ 
Bargaining  Agency  has  been  repudiated  and  is 
stranded.  Dealers  control  the  big  co-operatives.  The 
small  co-operatives  are  helpless.  Two  leaders  of  the 
Sheffield  group  now  oppose  the  Federal  Order. 
Their  former  associates  threaten  to  report  to  farm¬ 
ers  that  they  “sold  out  to  dealers”  and  then  “see 
that  they  are  not  reelected  next  year.” 

With  farmers  receiving  as  low  as  20  cents  on 
the  dollar,  our  self-seeking,  self-perpetuating  lead¬ 
ers  are  allied  with  big  dealers  trying  to  put  all  milk 
on  a  by-product  price  basis  which  they  fix  on  “bo¬ 
gus”  exchanges.  They  expect  farmers  to  vote  to 
let  them  do  just  that.  Farmers  will  not  do  it. 

But  farmers  must  sell  their  own  mill'. 

It  is  simple.  Easy  and  profitable.  The  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  submits  that  only  three  things  are  essential : 

1.  — Tell  milk  dealers  that  the  price  of  milk 
from  October,  19:18,  to  April,  1939,  is  $2.75  per 
cwt.,  and  they  can  have  all  they  agree  to  take 
at  that  price. 

2.  — Arrange  for  the  manufacture  of  any  milk 
that  dealers  do  not  take.  Make  high  quality 
and  develop  both  local  and  outside  trade. 

3.  — To  prepare  for  the  execution  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  make  a  canvass  of  every  plant  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  and  register  the  consent 
or  refusal  of  each  producer  with  his  produc¬ 
tion  record  for  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  the  previous  year  and  proportion  the  ship¬ 
ments  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

The  rest  is  details.  The  canvass  could  be  taken 
up  by  counties.  The  names  of  producers  are  on 
record. 

The  producers  at  each  place  would  act  as  a  unit 
and  through  these  units  county  and  State  com¬ 
mittees  could  be  formed. 

The  producers  could  vary  the  price  and  other 
terms  to  suit  themselves.  Once  started  the  expense 
would  be  negligible. 

So  united,  the  Legislature  would  give  us  a  charter 
for  the  whole  industry. 

Every  person  can  understand  this.  Any  intelli¬ 
gent  person  can  do  his  and  her  part  in  it.  There  is 
no  time  to  lose  if  we  start  October  1.  Are  you  for  it? 


What  Farmers  Say 

O.  K.,  you  gave  me  a  straight  hit  on  that  question  I 
asked  you  in  your  July  16  issue  about  where  the  money 
came  from  to  pay  the  thousands  of  dollars  of  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  expense  and  propaganda  in  pushing 
this  Federal  Order.  I  realize  now  that  every  penny  of 
this  money  has  come  from  the  milk  pail,  squeezed  out 
via  the  classification  scheme  and  probably  with  a  few 
extra  co-operative  assessments  “to  run  the  farmers’ 
business.” 

This  Bargaining  Agency  has  had  a  year  of  so-called 
price  negotiation  with  dealers.  What  has  happened? 
The  Borden-League  Pool  has  been  so  pampered  and 
coddled  that  the  approximate  average  price  paid  pro¬ 
ducers  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  some  85  cents  more 
per  cwt.  than  the  net  cash  basic  price  paid  by  the 
Dairymen's  League  Pool  in  April,  1938,  and  92  "cents 
more  for  the  month  of  May. 

Before  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  State  allow 
this  M.  B.  A.  scheme  of  Federal  control  to  run  them 
under,  look  up  the  records  of  their  leaders  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  promoters.  Is  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  who  says  some  farmers 
think  with  “emotions  and  not  enough  with  their  brains,” 
the  same  Eastman  who  was  editor  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  News  in  1921?  Who  is  this  Earl  Laidlaw?  Is 
he  one  of  the  12  poolers  who  took  the  original  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  with  some  90,000  or  more  dairymen  and 
scuttled  it? 

The  Rogers- Allen  Agency  admits  defeat  but  now 
wants  to  try  another  trick.  Does  this  Federal  control 
continue  to  bar  farmers  from  an  honest  accounting 
from  these  co-operative  leaders  just  as  the  pooling  con¬ 
tract  and  the  Rogers-Alien  law  does?  How  can  this 
man  Allen  pose  as  a  friend  of  the  farmer  and  endorse 
such  wicked  acts?  Why  does  the  League  and  the  M. 
B.  A.  try  to  blame  their  folly  on  surplus  milk  while 
others  need  it?  There  is  none  to  blame  for  this  sur¬ 
plus  but  the  gang  that  has  bought  up  all  our  cream¬ 
eries  and  cheese  factories,  and  now  imports  impure 
non-inspected  cream  from  the  Ozarlis  for  ice  cream. 
This  fact  and  the  classification  plan  show  connivance 
disgraceful  to  any  honest  co-operative  mind.  F.  j. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


I  was  a  railroad  man  for  39  years,  spent  10  Summers 
on  a  dairy  farm  in  Connecticut  and  14  years  here  chick¬ 
en  farming.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  week’s  shut  down 
on  the  delivery  of  milk  to  the  Milk  Trust  would  put 
them  out  of  business.  Milk  delivered  to  the  city  by  a 
farmers’  co-operative  at  10  cents  a  quart  would  keep 
them  out.  i.  h.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

May  I  commend  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  unscrupulous  subscription-insurance 
scheme  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Their  salesman 
visited  this  section  about  a  year  ago  and  put  over  a 
very  clever  and,  it  seems  to  me.  dishonest  piece  of  work 
in  selling  subscriptions  and  policies  to  clerks,  janitors, 
professors  and  others.  The  sales  talk  he  gave  me  was 
full  of  misrepresentations  to  say  the  least  and  I  told 
the  salesman  what  I  thought  of  that  method  of  selling 
magazines.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  publicized.  m. 

Maine. 
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AN  OUTSTANDING 
FEED  AND  FEEDING 
PLAN 

Feeders  use  Larro  Dairy  Feed 
with  confidence.  Year  after  year 
they  entrust  to  this  proved  feed 
the  health  and  production  of 
stock  worth  thousands  of 
dollars,  because  they  know  the 
feed  is  right.  This  fine  product  of 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  is  the  result 
of  26  years  of  patient  research 
and  feeding  tests.  And  with  it 
goes  a  feeding  plan  developed  at 
Larro  Research  Farm,  which 
has  put  hundreds  of  dollars  of 
additional  profit  in  the  bank 
for  many  dairymen.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  booklet  and  complete 
information. 

Raise  your  own  calves  the  Larro 
way  with  LARRO  CALF  BUILD¬ 
ER.  Free  sample  and  literature 
mailed  on  request.  If  now 
feeding  whole  milk  you  can 
SAVE  500  QUARTS  OF  MILK 
on  every  calf  you  raise. 


Raising  pigs?  LARRO  PIG 
BUILDER  is  economical,  per¬ 
mits  rapid  weight  gains  and 
helps  produce  high  quality  pork. 
Gives  outstanding  results  fed 
alone  or  with  corn.  Write  today 
for  free  literature  on  LARRO 
PIG  BUILDER,  or  see  your 
Larro  dealer. 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trade  Name) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Dept.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 


Ask  for  free  copy  of 

PASTURE 

POINTERS 


August  13,  1938 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


and 


Almost  invariably  when  visiting 
dairy  farms  after  looking  over  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  which  have  been 
proudly  displayed,  I  am  asked  to 
look  at  the  heifers  in  the  hack  pas¬ 
ture.  Very  frequently  these  indi¬ 
viduals  are  a  disappointment  to  me, 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  their  owner. 
Particularly  is  this  true  as  pasture  be¬ 
gins  to  shorten,  get  dry  or  become  rank. 
Sometimes  the  heifers  or  young  stock 
have  not  been  visited  for  several  weeks, 
except  by  the  hired  man  or  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  who  per¬ 
formed  a  routine  chore  of  counting  them, 
looking  for  any  sick  or  disabled,  and  per¬ 
haps  replenishing  the  salt  supply.  Neglect 
of  needed  nutritional  requirements  take 
a  relentless  and  severe  toll,  not  only  in 
immediate  appearance,  retarded  growth 
and  development,  but  often  in  impaired 
health  and  later  production  and  develop¬ 
ment  influences. 

On  the  average  Holstein  heifers,  with 
a  birth  weight  from  90  pounds  or  more, 
and  a  wither  height  of  30  inches,  when 
six  months  old,  should  weigh  from  350  to 
400  pounds  and  be  about  3%  feet  high 
at  the  withers.  At  12  months  they  should 
weigh  from  650  to  700  pounds,  and  be  a 
little  under  four  feet  high.  It  is  of 
course  possible  to  have  attained  these 
weights  and  heights  and  still  not  be  prop¬ 
erly  proportioned  or  have  desired  quality, 
symmetry,  health  or  stamina.  At  two 
years  of  age  the  heifers  should  average 
from  1,050  to  1,100  pounds  or  more  in 
weight,  with  a  wither  height  of  about  52 
inches.  It  should  be  noted  that  during 
the  first  12  months  of  their  lives  heifers 
of  the  heavier  bre.eds  have  a  normal 
growth  requirement  of  approximately  16 
inches  in  height  at  the  withers,  while 
during  their  next  12  months  the  aver¬ 
age  growth  development  is  only  about  six 
inches.  Needed  weight  increases  are  also 
about  100  pounds  greater  for  the  first  12 
months  of  development.  Maintenance  re¬ 
quirements  are  less 
for  the  younger  fe¬ 
males,  so  if  they  are 
fed  proper  and  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts  to 
meet  their  normal 
growth  and  develop- 
ment  requirements 
such  gains  and 
growth  can  be  made 
at  lower  production 
cost  than  subsequent 
attainments. 

Turn  ’em  Loose 

When  I  go  in 
some  barns  and  see 
small,  unthrifty,  un¬ 
dersized  calves  stuck 

away  in  odd  corners,  or  in  crowded, 
dark,  damp  pens/  with  no  ray  of  direct 
sunlight,  no  exercise  and  poor  ventila¬ 
tion,  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  hide  bound 
and  pot-bellied  with  dry  staring  coats. 
They  must  have  exceptionally  good 
stamina  to  withstand  such  abuse  and  sur¬ 
vive  at  all.  Calves  so  handled  regardless 
of  how  fed,  have  low  resistance  to  infec¬ 
tions  and  disease,  so  mortality  is  usually 
high  in  herds  handled  in  this  manner. 

Calves  under  six  months  of  age  should 
not  be  turned  out  in  the  back  pasture  or 
orchard  and  allowed  to  make  out  the  best 
they  can ;  on  the  other  hand  they  do  need 
daily  exercise  and  sunlight.  Properly 
cared  for  babies  are  taken  out  daily  for 
needed  sunlight  and  air.  It  is  equally 
important  with  all  young  animals  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  regular  treatment  in  or¬ 
der  to  meet  needed  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  requirements, 
and  thus  properly 
assimilate  nutrients 
and  minerals.  1 1 
may  perhaps  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  the 
calves  housed  con¬ 
tinually  than  ex¬ 
posed  to  weather, 
rain  or  shine,  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Winter. 

However,  I  am  not 
convinced  even  on 
this  point.  Some  of 
the  healthiest,  best 
grown  and  developed 
calves  I  have  ever 
seen  were  out  doors 
most  of  their  lives 
up  to  two  years  of 
age  after  they  were 
three  months  old,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  straw-cov¬ 
ered  shod  to  get  un¬ 
der  as  desired. 

If  pastured  at  an 
early  age  calves 
should  be  allowed 


In  the  Back  Pasture 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


limited  amounts  and  accustomed  to  the 
pasture  gradually  in  order  to  prevent 
scours  and  keep  them  eating  sufficient 
concentrates  or  milk.  The  proof  that 
the  best  system  to  grow  healthy  calves  is 
in  the  open  is  demonstrated  by  beef  cat- 


Compared  with  its  total  digestible 
protein  content  it  is  seen  that  over 
78  percent  of  the  total  protein  con¬ 
tent  is  digestible.  After  heading  the 
grass  on  the  average  contains  a  total 
of  4.9  percent  protein,  again  com¬ 
paring  with  the  digestible  protein  shows 
that  only  a  little  over  57  percent  of  the 
protein  is  digestible  in  the  more  mature 
grass. 

Cold  chemistry  calculations  do  not  al¬ 
ways  tell  the  complete  story,  however, 
they  are  not  so  intended.  Chemistry  is 
an  exact  science  and  the  scientist  must 
necessarily  confine  findings  strictly  to 
facts.  In  applying  the  science  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chemistry  to  the  practical,  prac¬ 
tices  of  animal  nutrition  and  livestock 
feeding  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  all  possible  outside  influencing  fac¬ 
tors,  and  apply  them  to  the  specified 
problem  as  experience  has  indicated. 

Need  for  Feed 


A  Holstein  heifer 
months  of  age  weighin 
normal  growth,  health, 
velopment  will  require 


at  eight  to  nine 
;  500  pounds,  with 
thrift,  and  de¬ 
an  average  of 


This  Aberdeen- Angus  heifer.  Coquette 
2 d  of  Dancote,  is  owned  by  Clayton  C. 
Taylor,  Lawtons,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.  She 
is  sired  by  Pridemere  of  Wheatlands  2nd, 
and  was  first-prize  heifer  calf  at  the 
1936  New  York  State  Fair. 

tie  production  where  calves  follow  their 
dams  on  pasture  with  a  maximum  re¬ 
sultant  growth,  health,  thrift  and  stamina. 

The  Green  Grass  Grows 

The  kind  of  pasture  and  character  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown  is  so  vari¬ 
able  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  blanket 
statement  which  will  apply  to  all  condi¬ 
tions  and  animals.  However,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  working  relative  guide  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  and  important  to  note  the  aver¬ 


Holsteins  on  a 


hillside,  getting 
Els  worth 


their  first  taste  of  early  Spring 
Tinkler,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


grass,  owned  by 


age  composition  and  digestible  nutrients 
contained  in  Kentucky  Blue  grass  as 
given  in  Morrison’s  latest  edition  of 
“Feeds  and  Feeding.”  The  compiled  ta¬ 
bles  show  that  before  heading  such  grass 
contains  24.8  percent  dry  matter,  Avith 

4.4  percent  digestible  protein,  and  17.7 
percent  total  digestible  nutrients.  This 
gives  it  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  3,  or  in 
other  words  such  grass  is  a  33%  percent 
digestible  protein  feed.  When  headed  out 
Kentucky  Blue  grass  contains  36.4  per¬ 
cent  dry  matter  hut  of  this  amount  only 
2.8  percent  is  digestible  protein.  It  con¬ 
tains  21  percent  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents,  which  gives  it  a  nutritive  ratio  of 

6.5  percent,  the  equivalent  of  slightly 
over  15-percent  digestible  protein  feed. 

Based  on  its  average  total  composition 
before  heading  Kentucky  Blue  grass  con¬ 
tains  5.6  percent  total  protein  content. 


A  sample  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus  steers  which  Robert  L.  Bliss  is  raising  on  his 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  farm. 


about  11  pounds  dry  matter,  daily  feed. 
She  will  require  on  the  average  slightly 
under  one  pound  of  digestible  protein 
daily  and  between  seven  and  eight  pounds 
of  total  digestible  nutrients  which  gives 
an  average  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1  to 
6.5,  or  a  15-pereent  protein  feed.  Based 
on  figures  alone  it  might  appear  the  late 
Blue  grass  pasture  mentioned  was  an 
ideal  feed  if  used  unsupplemented  for 
heifers  of  their  weight  and  requirements. 
However,  the  heifer  would  need  to  con¬ 
sume  approximately  49  pounds  daily  of 
such  pasture  to  meet  her  total  digestible 
nutrient  requirements.  When  it  is  eon- 
sidered  that  a  mature  cow  weighing  1,000 
pounds  needs  and  will  consume  30  pounds 
of  corn  silage  and  10  pounds  of  hay  to 
meet  her  roughage  requirements,  which 
are  just  her  maintenance  requirements, 
and  sufficient  con¬ 
centrates  to  meet 
her  mil  k  require¬ 
ments  in  addition,  it 
is  seen  the  calf 
would  have  quite  a 
struggle  to  eat  suf¬ 
ficient  pasture  to 
keep  her  in  condi¬ 
tion. 

Probably  the  most 
neglected  single  item 
during  the  Summer 
pasture  period  is 
salt.  Realizing  its 
great  importance 
and  imperative  ne¬ 
cessity  it  is  still  fre¬ 
quently  allowed  to 
run  out  or  is  irregularly  provided.  It  is 
therefore  a  good  practice  to  add  about  2 
percent  of  salt  to  the  Summer  supple¬ 
ment  mixture  as  well  as  the  Winter  dairy 
ration.  This  applies  to  home  mixed 

feeds,  as  commercial  mixtures  contain 

some  salt,  usually  about  the  percentage 

mentioned. 

Based  on  the  protein  content  of 
and  late.  Blue  grass  it  is  seen  that 
early  pasture  contains  11.6  percent 
water  it  also  contains  1.6  percent 
digestible  protein.  Therefore  on 
pasture  it  is  not  only  advisable  but 
economical  to  feed  a  supplemental  ration 
lower  in  protein.  One  with  a  10  to  12 
percent  protein  content  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  under  such  conditions.  The  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  will  approximate  these  pro¬ 
tein  levels:  Ground  corn,  850  pounds; 
ground  oats,  850  pounds';  wheat  bran, 
200  pounds ;  cotton¬ 
seed,  Soy  bean  or 
linseed  meal,  80 
Pounds ;  and  salt,  20 
pounds.  A  n  othe  r 
home  mixed  concen¬ 
trate  ration  suitable 
for  early  pasture 
supple  m  e  n  t  for 
growing  heifers  or 
dry  cows  in  which 
all  the  feed  can  be 
home  grown  except 
the  small  amount  of 
wheat  bran  consists 
of :  Ground  barley, 
900  pounds;  ground 
oats,  7S0  pounds ; 
w  h  e  a  t  bran,  300 
pounds,  and  salt,  20 
pounds. 

As  Summer  gets 
along  and  pasture 
begins  to  shorten, 
dry  out  or  becomes 
rank  and  stemmy, 
due  perhaps  to  lack 
of  close  grazing, 


early 

while 

more 

more 

such 

more 
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Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  507. 


Fruits  and  Foods 

FINE  NEW  honey,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover  $5.40, 
clover-basswood  $4.50,  buckwheat  (1937) 
$3.60;  10  lbs.  delivered  $1.75.  buckwheat  $1.50; 
also  small  pails  and  jars.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CROP  honey,  fancy  light  clover,  1  5-lb. 

pail  85c,  2  pails  $1.60,  6  pails  $4:  buckwheat, 
1  pail  75e.  2  pails  $1.40,  6  pails  $3.75;  all 
postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer.  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  postpaid,  third  zone,  5-lb. 

pail,  85c;  2.  $1.60;  4,  $3.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  SELECTED  hand-picked  resifted  black 
walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5  lbs.  $2.50,  pe¬ 
can  kernels  65c  lb.  delivered.  R.  L.  HARMAN, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  State  finest,  extra  white  clover- 
basswood  honey,  6  5-lb.  pails  $3.25,  12  $6.25, 
60-lb.  can  $5,  2  $9.75;  liquefied  if  preferred; 
f.o.b.  F.  K.  CLAPSADDLE,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CLOVER  honey,  10-lb.  pail  $1.60,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.40,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PAR¬ 

ISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LIGHT  AMBER  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  tins  7c 
per  lb.  in  not  less  than  120-lb.  lots.  ALBERT 
BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  NEW  crop,  clover,  5-lb.  pails  prepaid 
80c  or  two  $1.50  :  60-lb.  can  $4.80,  12  5-lb. 
pails  $6,  6  5-lb.  pails  $3.25;  comb  honey  $3.50 
per  24,  also  buckwheat.  HONEY  BROOK 

APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

SPEND  VACATION  at  foot  hills  of  Adirondaeks, 
Old  Homestead  Farm  on  Madison  Lake,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  Y.:  boating,  fishing,  bathing;  rates 
reasonable;  for  reference  we  refer  you  to  Editor 
of  this  paper  who  has  been  our  guest.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ETHICAL  MATERNITY  services  in  secluded 
country  sanitarium,  twenty-five  miles  from 
New  York  City;  admitted  any  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boarders,  modern  farm  home  near 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  rates  $30  per  month.  MRS. 
MAURICE  KENNER.  Halifax,  Pa. 

WANTED — Four  boarders  on  farm,  all  modern 
conveniences,  highest  references:  all  ques¬ 
tions  promptly  answered.  ADVERTISER  5735, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

QUIET  PRIVATE  home,  near  town,  all  conve¬ 
niences;  garden,  chickens;  swimming  nearby; 
$12.  MRS.  WM.  NEARING,  Milford,  Pa. 

WANTED — Few  boarders,  modern  home,  diets, 
home  baking,  garden,  fresh  milk  and  eggs; 
$10.  MAPLEWOOD  LODGE,  West  Winfield, 
N.  Y. 

QUIET  FARM-HOUSE  in  beautiful  hills :  mod¬ 
ern;  $14  week.  “THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD,” 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

BOARDERS  TAKEN  in  quiet  farm  home,  $7 
week.  MRS.  BERT  CLEMENS,  Crooked  Creek, 
Pa. 

RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Va.,  near 
Sky  Line  Drive,  mountains,  river,  bathing, 
screened  porches,  modern;  cool  nights;  double 
room  $7,  single  $9  weekly. 

FOR  VACATION,  good  fishing,  good  for  asthma 
at  MAXAM’S  CABINS,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

|  Miscellaneous 

MY’  BROTHER,  known  to  me  as  William  So- 
rosinski,  write  to  me,  your  sister.  MRS. 
HELEN  VAN  ESSENDELFT,  Box  153,  Sayville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

STANDARD  TWIN  5-h.p.  garden  tractor  for 
sale  at  a  sacrifice;  used  very  little,  extras. 
LINN  GEORGIA,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

AVAN  TED — Steam  boiler.  J.  D.  GARRISON, 
Salisbury,  Mills,  N.  Y. 

50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS  $4.50-$25:  photos  6 
cts. ;  also  crib  quilts,  rugs,  aprons,  goose- 
feather  beds,  pillows.  VERA  FULTON,  Galli- 
polis,  Ohio. 

WORK  SCHOLARSHIPS  available,  leading  co¬ 
educational  college;  qualified  candidates.  AD- 
VERTISER  5759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BALSAM  PILLOWS  $1,  $1.25,  $1.50;  6x9  spe¬ 
cial  50c;  fresh  balsam  cut  for  balsam  pillows 
50c  a  lb. ;  all  prepaid.  LESTER  RHOADES, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

DOGS 

sa°le  Registered  &  Non-Reg.  English  Shepherd 

PUPPIES.  Natural  heelers  and  good  watch  dogs.  Our 
18th  year.  HIRAM  L0UCKS,  VERMILION.  OHIO 

PUPPIES  — •  Collies,  some  snow  white,  natural  stalk 
dogs.  Shepherds,  some  crossed,  smaller  breeds.  Large 
variety  write  vour  wants.  Lew  as  $2.50.  Stamp  ap¬ 
preciated.  BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS.  Madrid.  N.  Y. 

IRISH  TERRIERS  —  Pups.  5  months.  Dandies. 

1  Matrons,  grown  male.  Registered,  reasonable. 

Hunters,  pets,  show  dogs.  Also  coon  hounds. 

MARIAN  FOX.  Route  1,  CHAUMONT,  N.  Y. 

T-»UREBRED  COCKE K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

» —  Non-Kegistered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 

W  Males  $10.:  females.  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghgate  Center.  Vermont 

BABY  SAINT  BERNARDS  PRICED  RIGHT!!  Money- 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

r  n  •  J  CUCDUIT DTYQ  ARTHUR  GILSON 

rarm  Raised.  jnLintKUO  Lisbon,  New  York 

prvi  *  ipc  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
V-lULiL/llhO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  N.Y. 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford.  Vt. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  JWAS 

Collie  Puppies,  natural  drivers,  watch  docs,  oompan- 
ious.  Registered  stock.  Sherman  Bowden,  Mansfield,  O. 

GREAT  DAfrUS,  magnificent  puppies.  Grown  SCOTCH 
TERRIERS.  FARMH0LM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  —  REAL  SOUR  MUG. 
ED6EW00D  FARMS  •  TROY.  PA. 


non-mowing,  or  improper  pasture  rota¬ 
tion,  the  protein  level  of  the  concentrate 
mixture  should  be  increased.  Some  of  the 
following  mixture  would  be  best  to  use : 
Ground  corn,  590  pounds ;  ground  oats, 
590  pounds ;  wheat  bran,  600  pounds ; 
cottonseed,  Soy  bean  or  linseed  meal,  200 
pounds ;  and  salt,  20  pounds. 

Keeping  Down  Costs 

With  linseed  meal  selling  at  $48  to  $50 
per  ton,  and  41  percent  cottonseed  meal 
or  Soy  bean  meal  quoted  at  about  $15 
less  per  ton,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  econ¬ 
omy  to  make  maximum  utilization  of  the 
lower  cost  protein  supplements  at  pres¬ 
ent  price  levels.  Experimental  results 
have  shown  conclusively  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  cottonseed  meal  poisoning  if 
adequate  amounts  of  vitamin  A  are  regu¬ 
larly  supplied  in  the  daily  ration  intake. 
All  good  pasture  grasses  are  high  in  this 
vitamin,  provided  they  are  in  an  active 
growing  condition,  therefore  the  use  of 
cottonseed  meal  or  Soy  bean  oilmeal  as  a 
substitute  for  all  or  part  of  the  linseed 
meal  could  be  made,  thereby  lowering  the 
feed  unit  cost  without  lowering  its  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

Let  us  consider  these  three  protein  con¬ 
centrates  at  present  average  prices  in 
terms  of  both  digestible  protein  and  total 
digestible  nutrients.  Old  process  linseed 
meal  contains  an  average  of  1,568  pounds 
of  total  digestible  nutrients  per  ton.  At 
midsummer  prices  of  $49  per  ton  retail 
the  digestible  nutrients  would  cost  $3.12 
per  cwt.  Soy  bean  oilmeal,  made  either 
by  the  hydraulic  or  expeller  process,  sold 
at  similar  seasonal  quotations  at  $33  per 
ton,  contains  on  the  average  1,610  pounds 
of  total  digestible  nutrients,  which  at 
this  price  would  cost  $2.05  per  cwt.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  41  percent,  with  1,412 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  would 
at  $33  per  ton  cost  $2.24  per  cwt.  for  the 
digestible  nutrients.  However,  our  pri¬ 
mary  concern  with  these  feeds  is  not 
total  digestible  nutrients,  but  is  digestible 
protein  costs.  The  reason  we  are  not  so 
concerned  about  relative  total  digestible 
nutrient  costs  in  these  feeds  is  because 
such  nutrients  can  be  purchased  much 
more  economically  in  the  form  of  a  car¬ 
bonaceous  concentrate,  such  as  hominy 
feed.  This  feed  contains  an  average  of 
1,704  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
per  ton,  which  at  its  comparable  quota¬ 
tion  of  $28  per  ton  makes  the  cost  per 
cwt.  of  total  digestible  nutrients  amount 
to  only  $1.64. 

The  principal  ingredient  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  is  the  cost  of  the  digestible  pro¬ 
tein.  Soy  bean  oilmeal' and  cottonseed 
meal  of  the  grades  mentioned  contain 
from  680  to  700  pounds  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  per  ton,  which  at  the  prices  quoted 
would  make  their  cost  per  cwt.  amount 
to  an  average  of  approximately  $4.75. 
Linseed  meal  contains  almost  100  less 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  per  ton, 
which  at  the  higher  tonnage  quotation 
brings  its  price  per  cwt.  for  digestible 
protein  to  slightly  over  $8,  or  almost 
twice  the  cost  of  the  other  two  protein 
concentrates.  Corn  gluten  feed  is  an¬ 
other  source  of  relatively  low  digestible 
protein  costs  at  present  market  quota¬ 
tions. 

As  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  ap¬ 
proach  Summer  silage  or  hay  will  be 
needed  to  supplement  the  diminishing 
pasture  nutrients.  This  will  supply  con¬ 
siderable  needed  nutrients  at  still  lower 
costs,  with  a  concentrate  supplement  sup¬ 
plied  as  needed  for  young  stock,  dry  or 
fresh  cows.  In  the  case  of  milking  cows 
it  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  feed 
at  this  time  a  20-percent  ration.  The 
addition  of  20  pounds  of  steamed  bone- 
meal  per  ton  of  home-mixed  feed  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  salt  and  feed  ingredients  is 
desirable,  unless  the  roughage  or  pasture 
is  of  best  quality  and  from  soil  high  in 
calcium  and  phosphorus. 


New  Milk  Plant  Prospers 

Patrons  of  the  new  Fly  Creek  Co-op¬ 
erative  at  Fly  Creek.  Otsego  County,  N. 
Y.,  are  encouraged  with  their  good  start. 
For  June  they  returned  themselves  $1.38 
per  cwt.  This  was  better  than  the  Shef¬ 
field  price  which  paid  the  top  price  here¬ 
tofore.  In  the  same  vicinity  Dairymen's 
League  paid  $1.05  plus  a  10-cent  plant 
differential  which,  of  course,  reduced  the 
price  to  producers  of  plants  having  no 
plant  differential.  The  certificate  of  in¬ 
debtedness  deduction  of  5  cents,  left  a 
net  here  of  $1.10.  Again  farmers  have 
demonstrated  that  they  have  the  ability 
to  handle  their  own  milk  business.  It 
took  some  courage  in  this  year  of  de¬ 
pression  to  build  and  finance  a  new  plant. 
These  dairymen  built  the  plant,  and  have 
already  shown  that  they  have  the  ability 
to  operate  it.  May  their  grit  and  suc¬ 
cess  be  duplicated  by  many  groups  else¬ 
where. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


Visit  the  Belgian  Exhibits  This  Season 

MORE  PROFIT 
WITH  BELGIANS 

America’s  Ideal 
Draft  Horse 

We  urge  those  look¬ 
ing  for  economical 
farm  power  to  study 
the  displays  of  Bel¬ 
gians  at  this  fall’s 
shows.  Uniformity 
of  type  is  typical  of 
the  breed.  That  is 
why  there  is  always  a  ready  market  and 
a  broad  demand  for  horses  that  show  Bel¬ 
gian  characteristics. 

Belgians  are  the  breed  most  in  demand. 

BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSE 
CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

J.  D.  Conner.  Jr.,  Secy.-Treas.,  Wabash, Ind. 


Fop  Sale  Percheron  Mare 

MAPLE  GROVE  NANCY,  a  ton  mare  that  is  royally 
bred,  a  good  worker  and  is  now  in  foal.  Sold  for  no 
fault.  Priced  reasonably  for  quick  sale,  write  for  details. 

TORREYA  FARM,  CLINTON  CORNERS,  N.  Y. 

“THE  GOOD  KIND”  —  Al¬ 
ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

MIDDLEFIELD.  OHIO 


BELGIANS 

A.  W.  GREEN 


Perchcrons  for  Sale!  fSStJStSlSUVSim'f. 

SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Beaaonabla 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Cornsr*.  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  “dd 

Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms.  Atwater,  Ohio 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered.  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Ages  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 

E.  H.  FOSTER,  n“r;S,nk 


85  SELECTED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

96th  Sale,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  26th.  AT  10  A.  M. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  all  negative  to  blood  test:  many 
from  negative  herds.  Mastitis  charts  with  milking 
animals.  Mostly  fresh  and  very  heavy  springers,  good 
ages,  many  show  animals.  A  few  bulls,  a  nice  offering 
of  heifer  calves.  Send  for  catalog  and  details, 
don’t  fail  to  attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Sales  Manager.  MEXICO.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Learn  Why  STRATHAVEN  AYRSHIRES 

MAKE  HIGH  PREMIUM  MILK 
MOST  ECONOMICALLY 

They  thrive  on  rough  feed!  Test  4%  fat  con¬ 
sistently!  Udders  and  legs  built  to  wear!  *  * 

We  have  cows,  bred  heifers,  yearlings,  and  calves 
for  sale  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  information  to 
STRATHAVEN  FARM.  INC.,  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 
John  Cochrane,  Mgr.,  A.  E.  Grace,  Supt. 


A  VO  CUT  D1TC  Accredited,  negative,  high 
producers.  Prices  reasonable. 
KIRKWOOD,  N.  Y, 


RIVERSIDE  FARM 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


2D 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders* 
Association.  Ithaca.  Now  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SM ITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


HEREFORDS 


] 


er  ef  or  ds 

On  sale — 20  Heifers.  9  Breeding  Bulls.  20  Cows,  bred 
and  with  calves  at  foot.  Premier  Breeding  Purebred 
Registered.  Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.  2.  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Bull 

II.  1.  YanDyke,  Gettysburg,  l'a. 


[ 


Miscellan  eous 


Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 
for  years  and  show  the  results 
on  the  fur  market.  Decreasing 
supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 
more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


MINK 


BIG  MONEY  raising  ranch  mink.  Write  —  visit 
New  ESiglands  foremost  Alaskan  minkery. 

BANKS  MINKERY,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


SHEEP 


REG.  SHROPSHIRES— 40yearling  rams  and  30  yearling 
ewes  with  size,  type  and  quality.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guar.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices. 
«•  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER.  ARLINGTON.  VT. 

REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS.  L.  M.  COL- 
11  BERT’S  SONS.  R.  F.  D-  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Ram 

|  GOATS  ■■■  ~~| 

MILK  GOATS  —  Fresh  and  soon  to  freshen:  also 

bucks  and  kids.  PONY  FARM.  HIMR0D.  N.  Y. 


HOOF  ROT-THRUSH 


Dr.  Naylor’s  Linite  gives 
prompt  relief.  Easily  applied, 
quick  in  action — just  pour  it 
on.  A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  poultice  com¬ 
pound  for  hoof  rot  (fouls)  in 
cattle,  thrush  in  horses.  Keep 
a  bottle  on  hand,  use  at  first 
sign  of  lameness.  At  reliable 
dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Per  bottle  $  1 .00 
H  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naylor's  LINITE 


t 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE  FARMS  LABOR  DAY  SALE 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1933 

40  Head  of  Very  High  Grade  Commercial 


I 

* 


E  RS  E YS 


Cattle  that  will  pay  for  themselves  from  the  pail. 
20  Heavy  Springers,  10  Cows  in  Milk,  10  Heifers 
bred  to  freshen  this  fall,  4  Proven  Bulls. 
Herd  Accredited  for  T.  B.  for  many  years,  tin¬ 
der  State  and  Federal  Supervision  for  Bangs. 

MERIDALE  FARMS 

Meredith,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


c 


SWINE 


] 


From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Come  JhwiEnjl*n£^inMtiFeedin£iPijs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C..  Hampshire 
A  Berkshire  crossed  6-7  wks.  $4.00,  8-9  wks.  $4.50, 
10  wks.  extras  $5.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times.  I  am. 
_ Very  truly  yours.  W.  J.  DAILEY. 

HEREFORD  HOGS  a  new  breed 

Color  red  with  typical  white  faces  and  legs.  Are  noted 
for  quick  maturing,  easy  feeders,  very  quite  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  hardy  breed,  prolific,  great  future  possibilities. 
Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request.  Pedigrees  furnished. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SONS 

Growers  of  Registered  Hereford  Hogs 

Ridoa  View  Stock  Farm.  R.  4.  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  PICS  .  .  . 

High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES.  O.  I.  C„  BERK. 
_  o  ?»'R,E;«AMPSHIRE-  DUR0C.  POLANDS 
6'  8v4.°’  v2  -  -  $5.  $5.50.  $6,  $6.50  Each 

Check,  P.  O.  Order,  C.  O.  D.  on  Approval. 
Tnple  vaccination  50  cents  extra  if  desired.  Better  be 
safe  than  sorry.  Discount  on  10  pigs.  Truck  delivery 
on_,5?  -or  mora.  Selected  young  boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service,  all  ages  and  prices.  Why  not  try 

CHAPSgC.  DAVrsr^^cgr8  R^fcO NCO  SR* M ASSl 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS.  6  to  7  Week*  Old,  each . $4.00 

_  _  .  _  7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.50 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in- 
oculation,  o'!?? ^ . for  each  Pig-  Telephone  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL.  Russell  St..  WOBURN.  MASS. 
F.  S. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two- year- 
old  sows  of  select  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS*"1*.  ^FtH  ESDA.U  M  A RYLAN  P 

WALTER  LUX  osh  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chas«.r-Whi«ee  cross  sr  ths  Bsrkshiro-Chsstsr  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

•-7  wks.  old,  S3.60.seh.  6  to  9  wks.  eld,  *4.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

YOUNG  VIGOROUS  BOARS  [AH  Breeds] 

_  For  Immediate  and  Future  Service. 

Your  boar  is  of  vital  importance.  Selected  from  most 
prolific  families  Your  success  or  failure  hinges  on  intel- 
Strong  young  gilts  for  matrons. 

CHAS.  C.  DAVIS,  Res.:  Carr  Rd..  CONCORD,  MASS. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites.  Chester  and  Berkshire  Crossed.  6-7 
S"9  woeks  $4.50.  No  charge  crating.  Ship 

ran?  iunroc^u  .aDD™val.  All  good  feeders. 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd..  CONCORD.  MASS. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  .  .  . 

•  Service  Boars.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Write 
for  particulars. 

P*TTAWAY  FARMS,  Midlothian,  Virginia 

PIGS,  FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

S&&:  “c'itsSbiVVZ: 


FINEST  P^REB.'?,ED  yori<SHIRE  PIGS.  6  weeks 

old.  All  vaccinated  and  registered  at: 

$20  each.  FERRYCLIFFE  FARM.  BRISTOL,  R.  1. 

REG.  DU  ROC’S.  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


">R  ?ALE~Ro°’  Spotted  6  Black  Poland  Chino  Pigs 

Very  Growtliy.  c.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


For  Sale — Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS 
&  Junior  Gilts.  J.  Walter  Brendle,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


c 


RABBITS 


FOR  SALE 


Havana.  Himalayan.  H.  W. 
Chinchillas  and  N.  Z.  Whites. 
,  Pedigreed  Stock,  8  to  12  wks. 

$2.  W  ill  make  excellent  breeding  stock. 

W.  K.  CR0UTHAMEL  -  STUYVESANT.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Good  Airedale  Poppi.s  S104S15  'SSS^SSF 

Reg.  Airedales,  farm  raised,  puppies,  brood  matrons, 
champ,  bloodlines.  Adam  Schofield,  New  Ringgold,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE  PUPS  —  Females  $5. 
Males  $8.  CHARLOTTE  SNELL.  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 

PUPPIES  wireliair  terriers  registered;  also  beagles. 

GATES.  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS,  bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS.  Stafford.  Kansas 

BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  Beauties,  $5  up. 
O.  H.  RILEY  -  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 

BULL,  TERRIER  PUPPIES— Registered.  Best 
blood  lines.  Reasonable.  E.  LEIDY,  Middlesex,  N.  J. 
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August  13,  1938 


THE  SENSIBLE  SEAL " 


No  rubbers — No  burned  fingers.  Get  a 
free  Sample — then,  buy  3  or  4  doz.  Kerr 
Mason  Caps,  you’ll  like  them.  They  fit 
ANY  mason  jar — seal  air  tight. 

Quick  -  Safe  -  Sure 
KERR  MASON  JAR  CO., 

341  Title  Insurance  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  or 

341  Main  St.,  Sand  Springs,  Okla, 

★  “10  Canning  Lessons” . □ 

“Guide  to  Home  Canning” . □ 

“Sample  Kerr  Cap” 

(fits  ANY  mason  jar) . □ 

“Canning  Peas,  Beans,  Corn” . □ 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Rolls  developed  double-weig 

professional  enlargements,  ™  — 

8  Velox  enamel  prints . 

universal  photo  service 


LaCrosse,  Wi 


FILM  DEVELOPING  BARGAIN!  Your  choice!  Either 
16  Guaranteed  prints  or  8  prints  and  2  enlargements  from 
roU  only  25c.  Beautiful,  guaranteed  duality.  Quickest 
Service.  Modern  Studios,  Box  628-A,  LaCrosse.  Wis. 

DAI  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  In- 
KULLcludine  two  enlargements.  25c  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


R°\Ve 


LS  DEVELOP  ED— Two  Beautiful  Double 

_ feight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 

Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 

R0LLDEV EL0 F- Di - ■ -  G u aran te?.d. •  Pci " •  •  •-: : t ??.° 


SMART  PHOTO 


WINONA.  MINN. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

FOR  INVENTORS  recordVree 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  691  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wanted 

parts. 


OLD  GOBLETS,  CHINA  DOLLS,  whole  or 
MABEL  PUTNAM.  HAWLEY.  MASS. 
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To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Though  up  till  noon  I  scrub  away, 

It’s  nice  to  rest  at  eventide  _ . 

In  flowered  silk,  or  something  gay, 
To  freshen  up  my  heart  inside. 


Day  drudges  through  the  morning  hours, 
But  each  night,  dropping  all  her  tasks, 
Wears  sunset  skies  or  silver  showers — 
An  evening  change,  is  all  she  asks ! 

— Josephine  Bleecker. 


Handicrafterns  and 
Gardeners 

“Please  list  my  name  as  one  who  would 
like  to  exchange  letters  occasionally  with 
women  who  are  near  my  own  age  (29) 
and  located  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.”  mrs.r.  w.  d. 

New  York. 

“I  have  a  surplus  stock  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  white  narcissus  bulbs 
and  would  like  to  exchange  them  for  any¬ 
thing  useful  to  myself.  Of  course  they 
are  not  reset  in  the  ground  until  later  in 
the  Summer  or  early  Fall.”  MRS.  t.  c. 

New  York. 

“I  would  like  to  get  letters  from  read¬ 
ers  who  are  interested  in  flowers,  birds 
and  in  making  a  real  home.” 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  m.  h. 

“I  will  be  delighted  to  exchange  seeds, 
plants,  patterns,  ideas,  etc.,  with  the 
Handicrafters  and  Gardeners  of  your  pa¬ 
per.  I  can  do  most  kinds  of  fancy  work, 
and  especially  enjoy  needlepoint.  My 
special  hobby  at  present  is  collecting  dif¬ 
ferent  patterns  of  pot-holders.” 

New  York.  miss  m.  h. 

“I  am  a  widow  65  years  old  and  live 
alone  in  New  Jersey.  I  like  to  make 
friends  my  own  age  and  like  to  hear 
about  dogs  and  cats  and  any  animal 
lovers.  I  am  interested  in  anything. 
Will  answer  all  letters,  please  write.” 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  a.  m. 

“I  dearly  love  working  with  my  diary 
of  precious  little  grade  goats.  Only  one 
other  thing  holds  an  equal  charm  for  me 
and  that  is  writing  letters.  So  should 
there  be  anyone  else  who  has  an  interest 
in  this  queer  craft,  I  should  very  much 
enjoy  getting  in  touch  with  them.” 

Pennsylvania.  MRS.  J.  W.-G.  w. 

“I,  too,  love  to  exchange  flower  seeds 
and  plants.  I  have  dozens  of  white  hy¬ 
drangeas  (rooted),  and  many  other 
things  f#r  exchange,  and  aim  to  give  ‘good 
measure.’‘I  would  like  to  receive  letters.” 

Oregon.  MRS.  E.  E.  w. 

“I  have  just  finished  quilting  a  spider¬ 
web  quilt  and  I  am  crocheting  doilies 
and  all  kinds  of  crocheting.  I  also  tat 
and  would  love  new  patterns  in  any  kind 
of  quilts  and  fancy  work.  Will  exchange 
what  I  have  with  anyone  interested.” 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  r.  i.  s. 


The  Zest  of  the  Salad  Is  in 
the  Dressing 

Much  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  crisp,  ten¬ 
der  salad  may  be  credited  to  the  salad 
dressing  but  too  often  we  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  one  or  two  dressings  when  there 
is  a  whole  host  to  choose  from — dressings 
which  provide  a  new  and  subtle  zest  to 
the  flavor  and  a  definite  note  of  variety. 

There  are  certain  salad  dressings  which 
appeal  to  men.  These  are  the  kinds  most 
often  used  with  the  dinner  salads  and  so 
we  shall  discuss  them  first. 

French  Dressing. — Combine,  in  a  pint 
size  jar,  two  teaspoons  salt,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  sugar,  one  teaspoon  powdered 
mustard,  one-half  teaspoon  paprika,  a 
few  grains  cayenne,  one-third  cup  lemon 
juice,  two-thirds  cup  olive  oil.  This 
should  be  shaken  vigorously  each  time 
before  it  is  used. 

Spanish  Dressing. — Combine  in  a  pint 
size  jar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
dry  mustard,  one  teaspoon  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  paprika,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper,  a  few  grains  cayenne,  one- 
fourth  cup  lemon  juice,  one-half  cup  fine¬ 
ly  chopped  pimentoes,  one-half  cup  olive 
oil.  This  also  should  be  shaken  vigor¬ 
ously  before  using. 

Old-Fashioned  Sour  Cream  Dressing. — 
Beat  one  egg  yolk  and  one  cup  sour 
cream  together.  Add  two  teaspoons  salt, 
two  teaspoons  sugar,  one  teaspoon  mus¬ 
tard,  one-fourth  teaspoon  each  of  celery 
salt,  onion  salt  and  paprika  and  one 
tablespoon  flour  and  one-fourth  cup  vine¬ 
gar.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  thick 
and  creamy.  Stir  to  prevent  lumps.  Cool 
and  serve.  This  is  especially  good  on 
lettuce  and  cucumber  salads. 

Cooked  Salad  Dressing. — Mix  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  boiler  three  tablespoons  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  mustard,  one- 
half  cup  sugar  and  one-fourth  teaspoon 
paprika.  Add  three  beaten  eggs,  one  cup 
milk,  one  cup  vinegar  and  three  table¬ 
spoons  butter.  Cook  until  thick  and 
creamy,  stirring  constantly.  Cool.  This 
may  be  combined  with  whipped  cream. 

There  are  delicate  ones  that  we  may 
term  “party  salad  dressings.”  These 
are  especially  good  with  fruit  salads: 

Dainty  Dressing. — One-fourth  teaspoon 
mustard,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  sugar.  Add  two  well  beaten  eggs, 
two  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  one- 
third  cup  milk.  Mix  well  and  cook  in 
double  boiler  until  thick  and  creamy. 
Cool  and  fold  into  one-half  cup  of 
whipped  cream.  H.  D. 


Beauty  for  Your  Home 


6013  —  Brighten  up  your 
bedrooms  with  the  “Eve¬ 
ning  Star”  quilt,  so  easy 
with  hut  three  pattern 
pieces  of  gay  appliques. 
Pattern  includes  the  block 
chart,  carefully  drawn  pat¬ 
tern  pieces;  color  schemes; 
step-by-step  directions  for 
making  quilt  ;  yardage 
chart;  illustration  of  quilt. 


6091  —  Distinctive  and  easily 

crocheted  motifs  to  protect  your 
chairs — and  decorate  them,  too. 
Pretty  for  buffet  scarfs  as  well. 
Pattern  includes  charts  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  the  set,  and 
3*4  x  5-in.  alphabet;  illustration 
of  stitches;  materials  needed. 

Price  of  these  patterns  10c  each. 
Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Pattern  Department, 
333  W.  30th  St„  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

Death  can  stalk  the 
highway  if  you  do  not 
drive  carefully. 

Insure  your  car  in 
Merchants  Mutual. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

M.  S,  TREMAINE  C.  W.  BROWN 

Chr.  of  Board  President 

SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


Shipped 
Direct 
from  Our 
Mill 


C fa 


ave  3O%/0 40°/o 
oji  your  Hew  Home.. 


Don't  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  when  you  b  lid  a  home!  Buy  it  direct  from  our 
mill  at  our  low  factory  price.  We  ship  you  the  ma¬ 
terials — lumber  cut-to-flt,  ready  to  erect.  Paint,  glass, 
hardware,  nails,  etc.,  all  included  in  the  price — no  ex¬ 
tra  charges.  We  pay  the  freight.  Plans  furnished — also 
complete  building  instructions.  No  wonder  our  custom¬ 
ers  write  us  that  we  saved  them  30%  to  40%.  compared 
with  builders’  prices.  Easy  terms— monthly  payments. 
Handsome  Big 
CATALOGUE 

Pictures  wonderful  homes  in  colors  at  money- 
saving  prices.  Designs  to  suit  everyone. 
Write  for  your  catalogue  today. 
LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  3088.  Bay  City,  Michigan 


i — inouLiuy  payments. 

FREE 


SAVE  by  Mail 

iere  your  money  is 

The  safety  of  every  acoount  here 
is  Fully  Insured  up  to  $5,000 
and  earns  generous  dividends.  Our  latest  regular 

DIVIDEND  RATE  01/n&L 

Never  paid  less  than  3 %  /  2  /O 

You  can  open  your  account,  add  to  it.  or 
withdraw  your  savings  by  mail  in  this  Federal 
Chartered  Savings  Institution  with  the  same 
safety  and  privacy  which  you  would  enjoy  if 
you  brought  your  savings  here  in  person. 
Write  for  statement  and  folder  explaining 
our  banking  by  mail  savings  plan. 

WALTHAlrf  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

45  Moody  Strool  Waltham,  Maso. 

Organized  1880 
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House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5^/z  x  8 

HERE  at  last  Is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat:  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.50 

For  New  York  City  sales  add  2%  tax. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Grandmother’s  Butter 
Crock 

Pottery  crocks,  jugs  and  bottles  had 
many  uses  in  Grandmother's  day  and 
more  especially  in  Great-grandmother’s 
day.  All  butter  crocks  were  not  as  fancy 
nor  as  pretty  as  the  one  of  Grandmoth¬ 
er’s  shown  at  the  lower  right  corner  of 
the  picture,  tier’s  was  smaller  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top,  giving  it  a  vase¬ 
like  effect.  There  were  two  handles  to 
carry  it  by  and  the  tight-fitting  cover  had 
a  small  knob  on  it  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  lift  it  out.  Butter  packed  in  such  a 
crock  kept  a  long  time.  This  type  of 
pottery  was  known  as  stoneware,  and  the 
ornament  on  the  front  of  this  one  is  a 
blue  spray.  Some  of  the  crocks  were 
large  and  flattened  in  shape  and  others 
were  tall  and  slimmer  than  this  one. 
They  were  made  in  all  sizes  from  quite 
small  ones  to  those  large  enough  to  keep 
pork  in  brine  and  they  varied  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  had  handles,  covers 
or  ornamental  designs. 

As  far  back  as  1793  one  Christopher 
Hill,  doing  business  at  the  sign  of  the 
Ship  and  Plough,  advertised  stoneware 
for  sale  in  the  U.  S.  Chronicle  and  in 
1831  the  Newport  (R.  I.)  "Variety  Store 
“near  the  Custom  House”  advertised 
stone  crocks. 


Grandmother'' s  Butter  Crock  and  Some  of 
Her  Other  Pottery 

The  painted  spray,  as  shown  on  the 
two-colored  syrup  pitcher,  was  a  fad  of 
the  time.  Next  to  it  on  the  left,  on  the 
porch  seat,  are  two  hand-painted  pottery 
bottles  with  beautiful  scenes;  the  bot¬ 
tles  are  golden  color,  being  “gilded  over,” 
and  each  has  a  bow  of  ribbon ;  next  to 
them  towards  the  end  of  the  seat  are  two 
pottery  jugs,  also  gilded,  bowed,  and  with 
scenes ;  on  the  end  are  two  pottery  jugs 
which  have  been  covered  over  with  putty 
in  which  various  items  have  been  in¬ 
serted,  and  then  the  whole  affair  gilded 
over. 

To  the  right  of  the  syrup  pitcher  are 
three  tall  pottery  bottles;  these  have 
plush-covered  bottoms,  with  flower  sprays 
painted  on  the  plush ;  the  tops  of  bottles 
are  gilded  and  a  scene  is  hand-painthd 
on  the  front  of  each.  Of  course  after 
being  all  “dressed  up”  in  this  manner 
these  were  not  useful  any  more  but  were 
put  on  corner  “what-nots”  in  the  old- 
fashioned  parlor  room ;  they  are  in  such 
a  place  today  in  my  home.  On  the  porch 
floor,  next  to  the  butter  crock  is  a  two- 
colored  stoneware  jug ;  next  to  this  are 
three  pottery  bottles  such  as  were  sold 
with  root  beer  in,  at  drug  stores,  50  years 
ago.  The  end  crock  on  the  porch  floor 
is  such  as  Grandmother  kept  her  candied 
lemon  and  orange  peel  in  ;  or  candied  fig 
tomatoes ;  or  preserved,  candied  and 
sugared  sweet  flag  (Aeorus  calamus)  ; 
its  aromatic  and  beneficial  root  was  the 
part  of  the  plant  used.  Grandmother 
had  two  different  jugs  for  molasses;  one 
for  New  Orleans  and  the  other  for  Porto 
Rico.  She  had  apple  and  grape  vinegar 
jugs;  blackberry  and  cherry  cordial  jugs; 
and  the  jug  with  her  Spring  tonic  bit¬ 
ters  was  the  pottery  jug  that  I  dreaded 
most  of  anything. 

In  the  butter  report  connected  with  the 
1842  cattle  show  and  fair  of  the  N.  Y. 
Agricultural  Society,  two  of  the  prize¬ 
winners  stated  that  butter  kept  in  stone 
jars  or  crocks  proved  best ;  one  of  these 
made  butter  from  cows  on  the  Clinton 
Farm,  the  farm  where  Governor  Clinton 
was  born. 

About  a  century  ago  the  Yankee  Farm¬ 
er  stated  butter  should  be  packed  in 
stone  crocks  or  jars.  About  that  time 
the  Ten  Hills  Farm,  near  Boston.  Mass., 
raised  “Cream  Pot  Cattle,”  so-called  be¬ 
cause  their  cream  was  so  thick.  The 
original  cow  of  this  famous  herd  was  a 
native  cow  raised  in  Groton,  Mass.  The 
milk  dealer  stated  that  her  milk  was  so 
rich  he  had  difficulty  preventing  it  being 
churned  into  butter  while  being  de¬ 
livered. 

The  above  is  written  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  never  known  the  pottery 
of  the  kinds  pictured.  Just  a  few  of 
the  old-time  things  of  the  old-time  days 
that  Grandmother  used  and  cherished. 

New  York.  E.  A.  H. 


“When  Do  We  Eat?” 

Campers!  Tourists!  Vacationists!  from 
early  Spring  to  late  Autumn  we  see  them, 
whizzing  down  the  highways  and  by¬ 
ways,  bent  on  business,  on  pleasure  or  on 
change,  and  the  first  thing  we  know  we 
are  wondering  if  it  will  be  possible  to 
ai’range  our  work  and  the  chores  so  that, 
for  a  few  days,  we  may  join  the  vagrant 
ai-my,  and  enjoy  some  long  dreamed-of 
spot,  or  visit  relatives  in  a  distant  State 
or  county. 

When  planning  our  first  auto  trip, 
Husband  volunteered  to  pack  the  “chuck 
box”  (the  name,  a  relic  of  sheep  camp 
days).  A  roomy  tin  bread  box  made  an 
ideal  container.  Three  nested,  long- 
handled,  covered  saucepans,  a  skillet  and 
a  coffee  pot  comprised  the  cooking  uten¬ 
sils.  We  found  the  assortment  ideal. 

If  a  camp  stove  is  not  taken,  an  oven 
grate  or  two  to  place  over  a  camp  fire, 
is  a  big  help.  Pie  plates,  tin  cups  and 
inexpensive  cutlery  will  pack  in  closely 
without  danger  of  breakage.  A  long- 
handled  fork,  a  cake  turner,  a  sharp  knife 
and  a  long-handled  spoon  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Covered  cans  should  be  taken, 
filled  before  leaving  home  with  flour, 
salt,  pepper,  lard,  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa. 
A  jar  of  jam  and  a  can  of  cookies  make 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  grub  box. 
Other  staple  supplies  include  bacon, 
canned  milk,  potatoes,  onions  and  salad 
dressing.  Eggs,  milk,  fresh  vegetables 
and  canned  goods  may  be  purchased 
along  the  road  as  needed. 

When  camp  is  being  made,  or  when 
campers  come  back  to  camp  after  half  a 
day  in  the  open,  their  first  cry  is  “When 
do  we  eat?”  They  want  it  now,  not  a 
couple  of  hours  from  now.  It  is  then 
that  the  cooks  and  the  rest  of  the  camp-  j 
ers  will  bless  the  ease  and  the  speed  with  | 
which  a  canned  food  meal  may  be  pre-  j 
pared.  Real  economy  for  this  type  of  j 
camping  means  buying  canned  food  in 
cans  of  such  size  that  the  entire  contents 
will  be  used  at  one  meal,  leaving  no 
waste.  Left-overs  cannot  be  easily  taken 
care  of  on  the  trail.  An  assortment  of 
can  sizes  will  help  to  solve  this  problem. 

Health  and  energy  must  be  guarded, 
even  though  we  are  traveling.  Fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  should  be  included 
in  the  meals  regularly.  With  fruit  for 
dessert,  a  hot  drink,  a  green  leaf  salad, 
bread  and  a  hot  dish  consisting  of  a 
meat  and  vegetable  combination,  you  will 
have  a  balanced  and  nutritious  meal.  The 
following  combinations  have  been  tried 
out  over  a  dozen  camp  fires,  beside  as 
many  trails,  and  when  the  call  comes, 
“It’s  ready,  folks,”  everybody  will  indeed 
be  ready,  for  it  all  smells  so  good. 

Green  Bean  Stew. — Peel  and  cut  in 
inch  cubes  enough  potatoes  to  make  a 
quart.  Put  to  boil  in  salted  water,  and 
while  it  boils  cut  six  slices  of  bacon  in 
small  pieces  and  fry  light  brown,  along 
with  a  minced  onion.  Add  a  No.  2  can 
of  tomatoes  and  one  of  green  beans.  Put 
in  a  teaspoon  of  sugar,  and  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  to  taste.  Simmer  until  the  potatoes 
are  almost  done.  Combine  and  finish  j 
cooking,  Serves  six. 

Frizzled  Bacon  and  Eggs.  —  For  this  I 
dish  allow  two  slices  of  bacon  and  twro 
eggs  for  each  adult  to  be  served.  Cut 
the  bacon  in  small  pieces  and  fry,  stir-  i 
ring  frequently.  Pour  off  surplus  fat  and 
break  in  the  eggs.  Salt  and  pepper  to  j 
taste,  and  scramble  lightly  with  a  fork. 
Remove  from  the  fire  when  the  whites 
are  set,  but  before  the  yolks  have  har¬ 
dened.  Tomatoes  make  a  suitable  fresh 
vegetable  to  serve  with  this. 

Camper’s  Beans.  —  This  is  a  quickly  j 
prepared  dish,  which  savors  of  home¬ 
cooking,  yet  requires  little  time  or  work. 
Crumble  a  pound  of  hamburger  into  a 
skillet  in  which  a  couple  of  spoons  of 
bacon  grease  have  been  heated.  Stir  un¬ 
til  the  meat  is  fairly  well  cooked  and 
browned.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
add  a  can,  of  kidney  beans  and  one  of  to¬ 
matoes.  *  Cook,  stirring  frequently,  until 
boiling  hot.  Serves  six. 

Fish  chowders  make  delicious  camp 
suppers.  Use  your  deepest  kettle  and 
cook  a  combination  of  boiled  potato  cubes, 
fish  flakes,  onions  and  browned  cubes  of 
salt  pork.  Other  chowders  are  made 
with  tomato  or  potato  foundations.  All 
are  served  hot  with  crackers.  There  are 
canned  fish  chowders  that  only  require 
opening  and  heating. 

Hot  soups  usually  make  a  satisfying  i 
camp  supper.  Canned  tomato  soup  is 
delicious  with  hot  milk  added.  Onion 
soup  with  grated  cheese  added,  is  almost 
a  meal  in  itself. 

Flapjacks  and  sizzling  hot  frankfur- 
ters !  Fried  mxish  and  fried  sausage  and 
syrup  !  Hominy  with  Vienna  sausage  ! 
A  stack  of  pancakes  with  ham  and  eggs ! 
Any  one  of  which  would,  of  course,  be 
accompanied  by  the  friendly  fragrance  of 
camp  coffee,  and  any  one  of  the  combina¬ 
tions  is  guaranteed  to  start  the  campers 
off  on  the  morning  trail  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  n.  P.  D. 
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TIME  •  LABOR 


Enjoy  the  convenience  of  running  water  for  a  few 
cents  daily.  On  thousands  of  farms  EVERITE  water 
service  eliminates  drudgery,  saves  time,  reduces  fire 
hazards.  Completely  automatic.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

EVERITE  PUMP  &  MFG.  CO.  Inc. 
617  North  Prince  St.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


EDWARDS  .oofs 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
cost  less.  Protection 
from  fire,  lightning, 
wind  and  weather.  Send  roof 
measurements  today  for  money¬ 
saving  price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89-R. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

823-873  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


STEEL  HANDY  BUILDINGS 

For  All  Purposes 
Tool  Houses  —  Workshops 
Pump  Houses,  Storage  Sheds,  etc. 

$56.00  and  up 

Eel  garages- $ii9  and  up 

iped  anywhere.  Write  tor  information. 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

01  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  T  ■ 


Used  lo  win  most  Inter¬ 
national  Commercial 
School  Contests 

(AST  TOMS-IIII  TRIAL 
WAITS  fOA  LITSA ATUAS 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  III. 


PROFITS*"  APPLE! 


A  HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESS 

will  put  you  in  a  money  making 
business  .  .  .  big  demand  for  apple 
cider,  grape  and  fruit  juices.  Turn 
undergrade  apples  into  money  tkia 
season. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
York,  Pennsylvania 
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. . . 

An  Excellent  Poultry  Book  j 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breedlngi 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  tale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Pennsylvania  wheat-growers  have  been 
allotted  772,659  acres  as  their  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  55, 000, 000-acre  na¬ 
tional  wheat  allotment  for  the  coining 
year.  The  allotments  were  announced 
to  give  Winter  wheat  farmers  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  before  planting  time. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural 
Conservation  Committee  will  apportion 
this  State  allotment  among  the  various 
counties  and  the  Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  Committee  in  each  county  will  make 
allotments  to  each  farmer.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  acreage  for  1939  compares  with  1,- 
093,000  seeded  acres  this  year,  and  a 
1928-1932  average  of  1,004,000  acres.  The 
national  allotment  of  55,000,000  acres 
compares  with  a  1936  acreage  of  nearly 
SO, 000, 000  acres  and  a  1928-1932  average 
of  67,400,000  acres. 

Pennsylvania  poultrymen  are  arrang¬ 
ing  to  go  to  the  Hudson  Valley,  N.  Y.,  on 
their  annual  tour  August  16-17.  The  as¬ 
sembling  point  will  be  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Visits  will  be  made  the  first  day  to  the 
farms  of  W.  S.  VanDuzer,  Sugar  Loaf; 
A.  C.  Etzel,  Monroe;  Nicholas  Diamond, 
Cold  Spring ;  and  Joseph  E.  Ludwig, 
Wappinger’s  Falls.  Two  stops  are 
scheduled  for  the  second  day.  They  will 
be  at  Shagroy  Turkey  Farms,  Millerton, 
and  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
at  New  Paltz. 

World’s  Poultry  Congress  Day  was  ob¬ 
served  July  28  at  Lauxmont  Farms, 
New  Wrightsville,  York  County,  by 
Pennsylvania  poultrymen  and  allied  in¬ 
dustries  during  a  State-wide  outing.  The 
observance  was  for  the  purpose  of  draw¬ 
ing  public  attention  to  the  seventh 
World’s  Poultry  Congress,  which  will 
take  place  next  year  at  Cleveland.  A 
national  radio  program  was  received 
through  a  public  address  system  at  the 
picnic  grounds,  and  contests  were  held 
and  prizes  were  awarded. 

Shermanata  Grange,  at  Dellville,  will 
hold  its  annual  picnic  on  August  18  at 
Snyder’s  Grove,  near  the  Grange  Hall. 
H.  G.  Eisaman,  past  lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange  and  chairman  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Milk  Control  Board,  will  speak  on 
“The  Milk  Control  Program  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.” 

A  total  of  73,693  farmers  in  the  State 
have  qualified  under  the  1938  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program.  This  num¬ 
ber  is  an  increase  of  2,180  over  the  total 
for  1937.  The  list  of  eligible  farms  in¬ 
cluded  all  those  that  by  reason  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  past  programs  or  through  re¬ 
cent  enrollment,  have  necessary  acreage 
data  on  file  with  various  county  commit¬ 
tees.  Many  farmers  already  are  making 
use  of  a  number  of  the  16  soil  building 
practices  approved  for  Pennsylvania,  in¬ 
cluding  the  establishment  of  new  seedings 
of  clover  and  Timothy  and  of  Alfalfa, 
putting  lime  and  fertilizer  on  crop  land, 
pasture  land  and  orchards,  planting  for¬ 
est  trees  and  fencing  livestock  from  wood 
land.  In  addition,  this  year  there  have 
been  added  practices  for  the  preservation 
of  soil  erosion,  through  strip-cropping, 
contour  furrowing  and  terracing. 

Sheep  breeders  from  seven  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  have  consigned  Hampshire 
sheep  for  the  sixth  annual  purebred  ram 
sale  to  be  held  by  the  Cumberland  Co¬ 
operative  Wool  Growers.  The  sale  this 
year  will  be  held  on  August  13  at  the 
new  Carlisle  Livestock  Market.  A  total 
of  32  Hampshire  rams,  including  lambs, 
yearlings  and  two-year  olds  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  the  sale,  which  is  restricted  on 
the  base  of  type  and  breeding.  Consign¬ 
ers  include  breeders  from  Center,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Cambria,  Cumberland,  Dauphin, 
Chester  and  Northampton  Counties. 

James  F.  Keim,  assistant  State  4-H 
club  leader,  announced  that  4-II  club 
members  are  taking  an  added  interest  in 
livestock  judging.  In  three  judging 
schools  held  recently  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  C.  A.  Burge,  Livestock  Exten¬ 
sion  Specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  460  boys  and  girls  learned  the 
finer  points  of  judging.  County  judging 
teams  will  compete  for  State  honors  at 
the  college  during  4-H  Club  Week,  Au¬ 
gust  8-13.  A  silver  cup  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winning  team.  Beef  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  swine  will  be  judged. 
The  Northampton  County  team  copped 
high  honors  last  year.  F.  Y.  0. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station 
Day 

The  annual  Field  Day  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  August  17,  will  be  a  very  interesting 
event.  Among  the  special  demonstrations 
will  be :  Pasteurizing  apple  juice ;  new 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables ;  breed¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  by  incubator  methods ;  fer¬ 
tilizer  placement ;  cabbage  yellows  ;  fruit 
and  vegetable  diseases;  legume  inoeu- 
lants ;  spraying  and  dusting. 

Dr.  Dahlberg  and  his  assistants  will 
talk  about  the  station  herd  and  the 
dairy  products  under  experimental  work. 


This  pest  has  been  here  22  years,  first 
noted  near  Ttiverton,  N.  J..  in  1916.  En¬ 
tomologists  call  it  Popillia  japouica.  It 
is  with  us  in  one  form  or  another  during 
the  entire  year,  but  the  beetle  stage  is 
the  only  time  when  we  notice  it,  usually 
from  late  June  until  late  August,  its  pe¬ 
riod  of  egg  laying.  The  eggs  are  laid,  a 


Japanese-beetle  larva  with  a  young  Japa¬ 
nese  Tiphia  larva  attached  and  feeding. 
Enlarged  three  times. 


few  at  a  time,  until  about  the  middle  of 
August,  preferably  in  moist,  loamy  grass 
land,  but  if  that  is  not  available,  flow'er 
beds  and  cultivated  land  answer  their 
purpose.  The  adult  burrows  two  inches 
or  a  little  more  deep,  lays  two  or  three 
eggs,  then  emerges,  eats  a  day  or  two 
and  lays  more  eggs,  usually  at  night. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  two  weeks.  The 
grubs  feed  on  plant  roots,  pass  through 
three  molting  stages,  and  by  late  Septem¬ 
ber,  are  well  grown,  moving  8  or  10 
inches  deep  for  Winter.  In  April  they 
come  toward  the  surface,  feed  and  de¬ 
velop  more  until  they  emerge  as  adults 
and  complete  the  cycle.  The  normal  life 
of  these  beetles  is  30  to  45  days  but,  as 
some  eggs  are  laid  sooner  than  others, 
the  season  of  flying  beetles  may  last  in 
a  small  way  into  October.  The  beetles 
are  voracious  feeders. 

Great  effort  was  made  to  confine  them 
to  the  locality  where  first  discovered,  and 
kill  them  out  by  destroying  all  vegetation 
there  with  fire  and  strong  poisons.  But 
this  did  not  prove  successful  because  the 
beetles  are  active  flyers,  and  are  carried 
to  other  localities  by  railroad  cars,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and,  where  plentiful,  in  farm 
produce  and  on  the  clothing  of  people. 

The  adult  beetle  is  nearly  half  an  inch 
long,  a  quarter  inch  wide  and  of  a  shining 
metalic  green  color.  In  fact  they  look 
as  though  they  were  made  of  copper  or 
bronze,  and  thus  are  easily  recognized. 


The  eggs,  when  laid,  are  white  and  one- 
sixteenth  inch  in  diameter.  Full-grown 
grubs  may  be  nearly  an  inch  long  and 
resemble  the  “white  grub”  form  of  our 
June  beetle. 

The  plants  attacked  cover  a  wide 
range  of  berries,  orchard  trees,  some 
truck  crops,  including  sweet  corn,  as¬ 
paragus  and  beans,  Alfalfa  and  the  clov¬ 
ers,  many  ornamental  shrubs  and  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  especially  roses,  a  number  of 
shade  trees,  and  at  least  a  dozen  weeds 
and  wild  plants.  However,  if  vegetation 
to  their  liking  is  not  at  hand  they  readi¬ 
ly  attack  other  things.  In  the  grub  form, 
considerable  damage  is  done  to  lawns, 
grass  fields  and  cultivated  plants,  by 
eating  the  living  roots.  In  some  cases 
turf  is  cut  so  loose  that  it  may  be  rolled 
up  in  large  quantaties. 

In  its  native  habitat,  Japan,  the  beetle 
is  kept  largely  in  cheek  by  parasites, 
mainly  Tiphia  wasps,  which  deposit  eggs 
on  the  beetle  larvae,  hatching  and 
eventually  consuming  them.  These  ene¬ 
mies  have  been  imported  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  there  are  -well-established 
colonies,  which  undobutedly  account  for 
a  lessening  of  the  numbers  in  some  of  the 
most  seriously  affected  localities.  There 
are  also  disease  organisms  occasionally 
attacking  the  larvae. 

Various  birds  have  been  observed  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  beetles  and  larvae,  digging  out 


Female  of  the  Japanese  Tiphia.  Enlarged 
four  times. 

the  latter.  Among  those  certainly  doing 
this  are  the  purple  graekle,  starling, 
robin,  cardinal  and  English  sparrow.  Oc¬ 
casionally  domestic  fowls  are  reported 
eating  them. 

Undoubtedly  if  a  beetle  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  eat  enough  arsenate  of  lead,  it 
would  kill  him.  But  they  are  active  in 
flying  about,  and  quite  sure  to  find 
enough  to  eat  in  unpoisoned  trees,  plants 
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or  weeds.  Hence  repellents  are  the  chief 
dependents.  The  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Agriculture  recommends  the  following : 
Wheat  flour,  one  pound ;  lead  arsenate, 
114  pounds;  water,  25  gallons.  Hydi-ated 
lime,  8  pounds ;  water,  25  gallons.  Hy¬ 
drate  lime,  20  pounds ;  aluminum  sul¬ 
phate,  5  pounds ;  water,  100  gallons.  Der- 
ris,  1  pound ;  water,  25  gallons.  Derris 
is  quite  effective,  not  poisonous  like  lead 
arsenate,  and  not  discoloring  foliage  of 
ornamentals.  There  are  several  useful 
commercial  sprays. 

Many  persons  are  doing  hand  picking, 
dropping  the  beetles  into  a  vessel  of 
kerosene.  In  some  cases  shaking  trees 
and  shrubs  in  early  morning  when  the 
beetles  are  inactive  will  harvest  a  large 
crop  of  them  on  sheets  under  the  trees. 


A  Farmer  Takes  a  Trip 

Recently  my  husband  and  I  spent  a 
day  “visiting.”  He  was  looking  for  a 
tractor  and  I  wanted  to  order  some 
chicks  for  my  fi^st  venture  into  the  poul¬ 
try  business.  We  always  enjoy  visiting 
some  of  the  more  prosperous  and  success¬ 
ful  farms  early  in  the  season. 

Actually  this  was  my  first  visit  to  a 
real  dairy  farm  and  I  was  quite  thrilled 
at  what  I  saw.  The  owner  of  the  farm 
also  sells  farm  machinery  and  runs  a 
poultry  farm  and  upon  meeting  him  one’s 
first  impression  was  of  a  successful  business 
man.  Why  are  so  many  farmers  careless 
of  their  appearance?  I  don’t  think  that 
appearance  is  everything,  but  our  first 
impression  of  anyone  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  how  we  feel  about  doing 
business  with  him. 

The  farm  buildings  did  not  look  large 
enough  to  care  for  all  the  stock,  but  upon 
entering  the  barn  where  the  27  to  30 
head  of  purebred  Holsteins  were  stand¬ 
ing  bn  three  sides  of  the  square  of  the 
barn  floor,  we  found  a  light  and  airy 
room,  whitewashed,  the  floors  swept  and 
clean,  the  cows  bedded  with  clean  new 
shavings  and  the  animals  themselves 
looking  as  though  they  had  just  been 
“washed  and  combed.”  The  attendant, 
a  college  graduate,  and  fine-looking  chap, 
stopped  to  talk  with  us,  telling  us  some¬ 
thing  of  the  feeding  plan :  how  he 
weighed  the  feed,  and  each  cow’s  record 
of  production  and  cost  of  upkeep  was 
kept  as  carefully  as  any  business  man’s 
record  of  overhead  and  costs.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  one  barn  had 
stored  enough  hay  to  carry  all  this  stock 
from  the  Summer  before  to  March  1  of 
the  following  year.  He  explained  that 
they  chopped  all  their  hay  and  carried 
it  directly  into  storage.  Of  course  the 
barn  was  very  heavily  timbered  for  the 
extra  weight.  I  wondered  if  this  new 
way  of  handling  hay  wouldn’t  change 
farmers’  ideas  of  how  large  a  barn  they 
were  going  to  need.  Certainly  less  up¬ 
keep  for  buildings  would  be  a  great 
ecopomy.  Another  advantage  of  the 
chopped  feed  was  that  the  cows  cleaned 
up  every  last  little  bit  and  seemed  to 
like  it  so  well. 

The  owner  of  this  dairy  uses  the 
products  of  his  herd  in  making  some  of 
the  finest  ice  cream  around  here,  and 
sells  it  for  many  miles  around,  the  ice¬ 
cream  plant  being  quite  nearby.  I  can’t 
tell  you  how  much  good  it  did  me  to  visit 
there.  I  had  a  new  respect  for  our  way 
of  life. 

After  my  husband’s  business  was  done 
we  set  out  for  the  poultry  farm,  another 
owner,  and  visited  the  room  where  the 
chickens  were  hatching  out.  Here  a 
father  and  son  live  and  do  business  to¬ 
gether,  the  hatching  room  having  someone 
in  constant  attendance.  He  raises  R.  I. 
Reds  and  White  Rocks  for  the  market, 
selling  thousands  of  chicks  during  the 
late  Winter  and  early  Spring  and  plan¬ 
ning  to  have  about  800'  pullets  and  hens 
for  the  Fall  and  Winter.  We  visited  the 
brooder-houses  where  there  were  chickens 
nt  all  stages  of  growth,  comfortable  and 
happy.  We  finally  stopped  at  the  lay¬ 
ing  houses.  There  were  three,  divided  in 
two  sections.  One  section  held  his  prize 
stock,  some  very  dark  R.  I.  Reds.  He 
said  they  were  his  hobby  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  beauties.  The  regular  brood¬ 
ing  stock  were  beautiful  looking,  the 
roosters  great,  mammoth  creatures,  with 
wicked  eyes!  But  I  felt  quite  safe  in 
ordering  my  chicks  at  this  place. 

Perhaps  others  do  not  feel  as  we  do, 
but  we  thoroughly  enjoy  visiting  other 
farmers  in  different  lines  of  farming,  and 
on  the  whole  they  are  a  friendly  group, 
glad  to  stop  for  a  little  chat  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  experiences  usually  gives  one 
new  ideas.  If  we  stay  too  closely  at 
home  our  vision  gets  limited  and  all  we 
can  see  are  the  irritating  things  which 
we  just  can’t  seem  to  get  done.  If  one 
finds  that  other  folks  are  having  the  same 
kinds  of  problems  and-  perhaps  have 
found  a  way  around  them  it  gives  one 
new  courage  to  tackle  what  seemed  an 
impossible  situation.  hrs.  r.  a.  b. 


C  & 


The  Japanese  beetle  in  its  different  stages  of  development — A,  Adult,  3*4  times 
natural  size;  B,  eggs,  four  times  natural  size;  G,  full-grown  or  third-instar  larva, 
about  three  times  natural  size;  D,  pupa,  dorsal  (left)  and  ventral  (right)  views, 

about  three  times  natural  size. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Countrywide  Situation 

Carlot  shipments  show  about  20  per¬ 
cent  more  fruits  and  vegetables  mar¬ 
keted  up  to  late  July  this  season.  The 
big  gains  are  in  southern  peaches  and 
oranges,  western  cherries  and  eastern  to¬ 
matoes.  The  rank  and  file  of  truck  crops 
show  no  great  change  in  carlot  volume. 
Truck  and  cannery  crops  are  generally 
doing  well.  Midsummer  supplies  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  heavier  for  beans,  beets,  can¬ 
taloupes,  cucumbers  and  celery  but  less 
than  last  season  for  lettuce  and  onions. 
Prices  of  most  vegetables  have  been  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  but  the  potato  supply 
has  been  so  evenly  spread  over  the  sea¬ 
son  that  the  price  action  most  of  the 
time  has  been  better  than  last  year.  The 
moderate  midseason  crop  gives  the  late 
crop  a  favorable  early  start  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  with  reduced  output  expected, 
the  market  prospect  seems  fairly  good. 

Onions,  too,  are  in  good  market  posi¬ 
tion,  owing  to  some  reduction  in  crop 
prospects  from  excessive  rains,  especially 
in  the  Middle  West.  Plantings  of  late 
cabbage  are  7  percent  more  than  last 
year  and  17  percent  above  average.  Ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  is  seen,  especially  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  leading  States  are 
still  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  which  together  have  25,000  of  the 
44.000  acres  planted  in  ten  States.  The 
midseason  cabbage  crop  was  nearly  50 
percent  above  the  ten-year  average  and 
the  late  crop  is  likely  to  be  larger  than 
suggested  by  the  moderate  gain  in  acre¬ 
age,  if  growing  conditions  remain  favor¬ 
able.  Lettuce  acreage  in  New  York  is 
about  2,400  and  less  than  one-half  the 
ten-year  average.  Meanwhile  the  increas¬ 
ing  western  planting  has  filled  the  gap. 
Eastern  growers  have  hopes  of  a  come¬ 
back  through  special  strains  of  the  Ice¬ 
berg  type. 

Fruit  supplies  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
abundant  as  last  season.  The  Far  West 
has  large  crops  of  apples,  pears  and 
grapes  and  the  South  expects  a  heavy 
output  of  oranges  and  grapefruit.  De¬ 
mand  for  fruit  for  canning  and  drying 
is  expected  to  be  light  and  most  of  the 
crop  will  be  on  the  market  as  fresh  fruit. 
Considerable  market  hope  centers  in  the 
export  trade,  which  may  be  fairly  good, 
especially  if  the  trade  agreement  with 
England  is  put  through  in  time. 

Eggs  have  held  prices  better  than  most 
farm  products.  Markets  are  likely  to 
show  more  than  the  usual  Summer  and 
Fall  advance.  Storage  holdings  are  one- 
fourth  below  average  quantity  but  de¬ 
mand  is  not  yet  back  to  normal.  The 
tremendous  output  of  late-hatched  chicks 
means  a  sharp  increase  in  flocks  for  next 
year. 

Beef  cattle  will  be  marketed  in  about 
the  same  number  as  last  season  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  but  the 
dressed  weights  will  run  heavier,  with 
the  good  grazing  conditions  prevailing 
this  season.  Demand  has  been  good  for 
Stocker  and  feeder  cattle.  Hog  supplies 
are  in  line  for  considerable  gain,  with  a 
13-percent  increase  in  the  Spring  pig 
crop  and  more  gains  expected  in  the  Fall. 
Storage  stocks  of  pork  products  are  not 
heavy  but  demand  has  been  slow.  Prices 
are  expected  to  continue  well  below  those 
of  last  season. 

The  field  bean  crop  is  probably  about 
one-seventh  less  this  year  with  a  lighter 
yield  per  acre  in  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  Demand  has  kept  up  well,  remain¬ 
ing  holdings  are  lighter  than  expected 
and  prices  tend  slightly  upward.  G.  B.  F. 


A  Good  Hog  Shade 

Shade  is  essential  for  hogs,  if  best  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  secured.  If  there  is  none, 
a  hog  grows  nervous  on  a  hot  day.  In¬ 
stead  of  lying  down  and  taking  it  easy, 
the  porker  will  keep  moving  about,  be¬ 
coming  more  nervous  and  hotter  all  the 
time.  A  week's  gain  on  a  whole  drove 
may  be  run  off  on  a  hot  afternoon.  Many 
a  good  fat  hog  has  killed  himself  that 
way. 

To  avoid  such  happenings,  several  sim¬ 
ple  roof  sheds  have  been  used  for  several 
years  on  our  hog  farms.  Each  measures 
about  10  by  18  feet,  being  three  feet 
high  at  the  back  and  five  feet  in  front. 
They  are  built  on  runners  and  moved  as 
needed.  They  cost  about  $11  apiece. 

The  back  of  each  shed  has  a  hinged 
door  which  can  be  raised  in  Summer  to 
extend  the  roof  surface  or  lowered  in 
colder  weather  and  used  as  a  north  wall 
to  protect  the  animals  from  wind.  Some¬ 
times  in  Summer  two  are  pulled  together, 
with  the  higher  sides  in  the  center.  In 
Winter  they  are  placed  side  by  side,  the 
ends  boarded  up  and  thus  an  emergency 
house  is  available  for  the  feedlot.  When 
covered  and  banked  with  straw  or  corn¬ 
stalks,  they  are  very  comfortable  in  cold 
weather.  Often  these  sheds  are  pulled 
out  into  the  cornfields  to  furnish  Autumn 
shelter  for  a  lot  of  shotes  that  are  hogging 
down  corn.  E.  B.  G. 


We  grow  thousands  of  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries  each  year  in  our  strawberry  sec¬ 
tion  and  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
something  better.  We  have  almost  com¬ 
pletely  discarded  the  older  varieties  which 
we  used  to  grow,  viz.,  Senator  Dunlap, 
Bederwood,  William  Belt,  Dr.  Burrill, 
Aroma,  Pocomoke,  etc.,  and  of  late  years 
have  concentrated  on  Premier;  a  variety 
often  listed  by  nurseries  as  “Howard 
17.”  However,  we  knew  that  the  Pre¬ 
mier  was  a  poor  row  maker  and  also  re¬ 
quired  fertile  soil  and  a  lot  of  care  so 
we  welcomed  the  new  varieties  developed 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Dorsett,  Fairfax  and  Blake- 
more.  In  a  short  time  the  farmers  of 
this  section  had  set  out  many  acres  of 
these  newer  varieties  and  I  am  now  able 
to  make  a  report  concerning  these  new 
varieties. 

Blakemore  does  well  on  heavy  soil, 
makes  an  exceedingly  heavy  growth  but 
yields  poorly  here.  The  berries  are  small 
and  often  have  green  noses.  I  cannot 
recommend  it.  If  you  plant  it  at  all,  put 
the  planting  upon  light  and  not  very  fer¬ 
tile  soil  so  that  the  rows  do  not  get  too 
wide,  then  apply  fertilizer  early  in  the 
Spring.  Dorsett  and  Fairfax  grow  wide 
rows,  are  heavy  plant  makers,  grow 
much  taller  than  the  ordinary  varie¬ 
ties  with  stems  often  nearly  a  foot  long, 
have  very  heavy  foliage,  produce  a  high- 
quality  berry,  real  red  and  pointed  but 
here  are  shy  yielders.  I  am  told  that 
running  a  small  plow  along  each  side  of 
the  row,  plowing  very  shallow  but  nar¬ 
rowing  the  row  down  to  not  over  a  foot 
in  width  or  even  less  and  then  spreading 
fertilizer  along  the  row  will  make  these 
varieties  produce  better. 

Thus  we  have  these  three  new  varie¬ 
ties  actually  growing  too  well  and  mak¬ 
ing  too  heavy  rows  but  producing  few 
berries  while  our  old  Premier  makes 
weak  growth,  narrow,  poorly  filled  out 
rows  but  produces  great  quantities  of 
berries  over  a  long  picking  season.  Cus¬ 
tomarily  -we  set  strawberry  plants  in 
rows  four  feet  apart  and  set  the  plants 
from  18  inches  to  two  feet  apart  in  the 
row  but  that  will  not  do  for  Premier. 
They  must  be  set  not  over  a  foot  apart  in 
the  row  in  order  to  get  a  full  row  for  the 
next  year.  The  Dorsett  and  Fairfax  bear 
their  berries  on  tall  stems  but  the  Pre¬ 
mier  has  very  short  stems  hence  must  be 
mulched  heavily  in  Winter  and  the 
mulching  allowed  to  lie  between  the  rows 
or  the  berries  will  be  sandy  or  muddy. 
Personally  I  like  the  Gibson  for  it  makes 
a  fine  growth,  produces  a  good  crop  of 
dary  red  and  very  large  berries  but  it 
does  not  sell  well.  The  public  demands 
a  light-colored  strawberry,  more  pink 
than  red,  and  a  dark  red  berry  will  not 
sell  well  here  even  though  it  is  actually 
richer  in  flavor. 

Wheat  straw  makes  the  best  mulching 
material  as  it  commonly  breaks  up  in 
thrashing  and  thus  short  pieces  will  work 
down  into  the  row  when  you  rake  off  the 
mulching  in  late  Spring.  The  whole  row 
must  be  covered  heavily  after  Winter 
sets  in  but  the  mulch  must  be  raked  off 
from  the  rows  and  allowed  to  lie  between 
the  rows  during  picking  season.  We 
commonly  set  a  patch  one  year,  culti¬ 
vate  and  hoe  frequently  all  Summer  long, 
pick  a  full  crop  the  second  year,  cultivate 
after  picking,  pick  a  small  crop  the  third 
year  and  then  plow  the  patch  under  and 
raise  some  fodder  corn.  It  is  always  a 
question  of  whether  it  pays  to  allow  the 
patch  to  go  into  the  third  year  but  most 
people  do  so. 

Following  closely  after  strawberry 
picking,  even  running  into  each  other 
sometimes,  comes  raspberry  picking.  That 
time,  too,  is  just  the  time  when  other 


crops  need  frequent  cultivation  so  that 
there  is  little  or  no  time  to  work  in  the 
strawberry  patch  and  it  commonly  grows 
into  a  tangled  mess  of  weeds  and  Sum¬ 
mer  grass.  If  a  second  year  patch  can 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds  and  grass  and 
the  rows  not  allowed  to  get  too  wide,  it 
may  do  well  the  third  year.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  plow  with  a  small  plow  and  very 
shallow,  between  the  rows  narrowing 
them  down  and  then  harrow  crosswise 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  That  makes 
the  rows  look  ragged  and  sick  for  a 
short  time  but  they  straighten  up  and 
look  fine  within  a  week  or  two,  and  it 
means  a  good  third  year  crop  especially 
if  fertilizer  is  added.  Any  fertilizer  good 
for  small  grain,  is  all  right  for  straw¬ 
berries  but  apply  it  either  alongside  the 
rows  or  wait  until  the  mulch  is  on  and 
then  apply  it  on  top  the  mulch  along  the 
top  of  the  rows;  Spring  rains  will  wash 
it  down  through  the  straw.  I  have  used 
acid  phosphate  and  sowed  it  right  on  the 
row  but  a  fertilizer  containing  nitrate 
will  burn  the  foliage.  Leaves  make  poor 
mulching  for  they  mat  down  and  smother 
the  plants ;  rye  straw  or  marsh  hay  is  all 
right  but  will  not  break  up  easily.  Note 
that  the  same  methods  apply  to  one  row 
or  100  acres. 

This  has  been  the  rainiest  season  so  far 
in  many  years.  The  -whole  Mid-West  has 
had  rain  and  more  rain  until  flood  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  where  dust  storms  raged 
last  year.  Consequently  forage  crops  and 
small  grains  flourish  and  feed  will  be 
abundant.  Too  much  rain,  floods,  hail 
and  destructive  storms  have  cut  the 
wheat  crop  somewhat  but  corn  looks 
extra  good. 

.  My  old  friend  Mr.  Brownell  of  Con¬ 
necticut  has  passed  on  at  the  ripe  age  of 
97.  He  rented  a  farm  when  14  and  was 
on  his  own  from  then  on.  My  Califor¬ 
nia  friend  says  however  that  he  regrets 
now  that  he  started  his  farming  at  a 
very  youthful  age,  and  wishes  he  had 
stayed  in  the  shelter  of  home  until  ma¬ 
ture,  so  there  are  two  examples.  He  is 
nearing  80  so  his  early  work  did  not  in¬ 
jure  him  much.  He  is  an  ex-New  York¬ 
er.  A  Massachusetts  friend  wants  to 
know  whether  English  gooseberries  are 
green  or  red.  They  are  green.  Red 
gooseberries  will  not  sell  in  the  markets. 

I  note  that  as  soon  as  Congress  shut 
up  and  went  home,  business  picked  up. 
If  I  had  my  way,  I  should  limit  all  State 
Legislatures  to  short  terms  and  Congress 
likewise.  We  have  far  too  many  laws 
now  and  far  too  many  restrictions  and 
regulations  without  adding  to  them. 

Last  year  I  had  some  ground  limestone 
left  over  after  giving  a  dose  to  all  the 
fruit,  so  scattered  it  on  a  small  meadow 
which  was  about  run  out.  Originally  it 
had  been  seeded  to  Timothy  and  Alsike, 
but  the  clover  was  gone.  I  intended  to 
plow  it  up  and  raise  corn  but  constant 
rain  made  that  impossible  as  the  piece  is 
low.  The  Limestone  was  scattered  last 
year  and  this  year  that  meadow  came 
back  with  the  heaviest  crop  of  hay  ever 
cut  from  it.  The  Alsike  clover  came  in 
thick  as  hair  on  a  dog  and  grew  almost 
as  tall  as  the  Timothy  while  Red  clover 
came  in  quite  thick,  too,  although  no  Red 
clover  seed  had  been  sown  on  that  piece 
for  many  years.  That  shows  what  lime 
will  do  to  run-down  meadows. 

After  setting  young  currant  plants,  1 
planted  a  few  Tomato  seeds  in  the  rows 
between  the  plants  as  the  currants 
were  set  four  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
Others  were  setting  tall  tomato  plants 
so  my  planting  looked  foolish.  Those 
seeds  came  up.  I  thinned  the  hills  to  not 
more  than  two  plants.  Now  those  plants 
have  almost  caught  up  with  the  set 
plants  which  had  been  raised  in  hotbeds 


and  I  expect  to  get  some  fine  tomatoes. 
Lewis  and  the  Missus  set  out  over  2,000 
tomato  plants  for  commercial  sale  but 
mine  was  just  an  experiment  to  see 
whether  planting  tomato  seed  in  the  gar¬ 
den  at  regular  planting  time  would  do  as 
well  as  setting  out  tall  plant  already 
grown.  L.  B.  REBER. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Rensselaer  County  Picnic 

A  good  gathering  of  350  Grangers  and 
their  friends  attended  the  annual  picnic 
of  the  Rensselaer  County  Pomona 
Grange  on  July  25  at  the  farm  of  As¬ 
semblyman  Maurice  Whitney  at  Berlin 
on  Route  22.  Basket  lunches  provided 
by  the  local  Grange  women  were  takeq 
full  advantage  of  by  all  who  were  glad 
for  a  chance  to  sit  in  the  bright  sunshine 
after  10  days  of  rains  and  showers. 
Many  others,  delayed  with  getting  in 
their  hay  during  the  spell  of  bad  weather, 
were  unable  to  find  the  time  to  attend 
this  popular  annual  outing. 

After  lunch,  short  talks  were  made  by 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Holton  Y. 
Noyes  and  also  by  Governor  George  D. 
Aiken  of  Vermont.  Introduced  as  the 
Granger  Governor  by  his  friend  Bert 
Baker  of  Hoosick  Falls,  Mr.  Aiken 
stressed  the  important  obligations  resting 
on  farmers  to  run  their  own  business  for 
and  by  themselves.  He  commented  on 
the  value  of  farm  co-operation  free  of 
Government  interference  and  run  intel¬ 
ligently  by  rotating  officers. 

A  milking  contest  was  staged  later  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  Whitney  dairy  barn 
where  a  fine  herd  of  Milking  Shorthorns 
is  housed.  Supervised  by  Milo  Hayner, 
Acting  Master  of  the  Pomona  Grange, 
seven  entries  drew  lots  and  two  minutes 
were  allowed  for  actual  milking.  Prizes 
were  offered  by  local  merchants.  The 
winners  and  their  records  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First,  Otto  Jarman,  East  Green¬ 
wich,  9  pounds  8  ounces;  second,  Ells¬ 
worth  Steven,  Hoosick  Falls,  8  pounds  8 
ounces;  third,  Harold  Dunham,  Johnson- 
ville,  7  pounds  5  ounces ;  and  fourth, 
Hans  Hansen,  Pittstown,  7  pounds. 


Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

A  neighbor  was  paying  a  farm  helper 
$50  per  month,  free  house  rent,  free  wood 
and  one  quart  of  milk  per  day.  The  man 
quit.  He  now  is  getting  $52  per  month 
from  WPA  for  13  days’  work,  eight  hours 
per  day.  If  a  farmhand  quits  a  job  and 
applies  to  the  welfare  authorities  for  help 
to  keep  himself  and  family  in  comfort, 
the  rule  is  to  send  a  salaried  investigator 
to  ascertain  his  requirements.  If  the  in¬ 
vestigator  finds  that  the  needs  or  rather 
wants  of  the  family  for  food,  raiment, 
automobile,  fuel,  electric  light,  rent,  etc., 
amount  to  say  $75  per  month,  that 
amount  is  set  up  as  the  required  budget. 
If  the  man  cares  to  work  a  few  days 
here  and  there  and  makes  $10  per  month, 
the  welfare  district  makes  up  the  balance 
of  the  budget.  If  he  goes  on  work  relief 
and  gets  $52  per  month,  the  district  only 
has  to  contribute  $23. 

The  younger  able-bodied  family  men 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  saying,  “They 
have  to  keep  us  as  the  New  Deal  says, 
‘None  shall  starve’.”  The  ones  who  hon¬ 
estly  are  in  need  say,  “Give  us  work.” 
And  the  farmers  for  whom  these  people 
previously  worked  have  to  foot  the  bills. 
It  is  about  time  some  “home  relief”  is 
offered  the  farmer  in  relief  from  burden¬ 
some  taxes. 

The  welfare  tax  of  my  town  previous 
to  New  Deal  and  ladeling  out  “pap” 
times  was  less  than  $3  per  $1,000  as¬ 
sessed  valuation.  Last  year  it  was  $8 
and  the  indications  are  that  for  this  year 
it  will  be  $11  or  more.  c.  o.  w. 


Left  —  Penshurst  809,  sold  for  $1,600  at  Penshurst  Farm  dispersal  sale  to  TV.  J.  McCahan  3rd,  Malvern,  Pa. — the  top  coio 
of  the  sale.  Right  —  Penshurst  Magnet,  sold  for  $2,850  at  Penshurst  Farm  dispersal  sale  to  TV.  J.  McCahan,  Malvern,  Pa. 
This  is  the  highest  priced  Ayrshire  hull  ever  sold  in  this  country  at  public  auction. 
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August  13,  1938 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

PARK  &  POLLARD 

LAY  or  BUST  MILKMAID  &  DOUBLEX 
POULTRY  FEEDS  DAIRY  RATIONS 

SOLD  BY  PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


SMITHS  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOOD-TESTED 


100 

500 

1000 

$30.00 

$60.00 

32.50 

65.00 

.  7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

27.50 

55.00 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . . . $6.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS  (Parmenter  Strain). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS . 

HEAVY  MIXED  . . .  ••  5.50  _ _  _ _ 

I.arge  Type  English ’  Sexed '  Leghorn ' Pullets'  ( 95 %  guar.)  $10-100.  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $3.00-100. 
All  Breeders  Blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  BOX  R.  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  August  2,  9,  16.  23,  30  and  September.  Official  Penna.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elec  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  .$4.00  $7.50  $37.00  $73.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.50  8.50  42.00  83.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS .  5.00  9.50  47.00  93.00 

CHOICE  12  &  20  Weeks  Old  PULLETS  —  WH.  LEGHORNS,  BRAHMAS  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
C  100%  prepaid  lire  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICIALLY  STATE  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  &  POULTS 

.  nur  PRICES  FOR  AUGUST  DELIVERY  —  White  Leghorns  l00-$7.50,  500-$36.50,  IOOO-$73. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  I00-$8.50,  50O-S42,  IOOO-$83.  Hampshire  Reds  (Christie  Strain)  IOO-$9, 
S  Turkey  Poults  for  August  Delivery  Only  $35  per  100.  Can  ship  at  once  on 

rmtioo  C  O  D  if  TOU  prefer.  Order  your  Broiler  Chicks  now.  Hatches  weekly,  year  around, 
short  notice.  C.  *dUc*tf  each  week  and .thousands .of  poults  (Brome). 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  I.  BOX  60,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


GOGGLES 


I  Green  Transparent  Lenses  Discolor 
Blood.  Prevent  Picking  and  Pick- 
_  _ _  Outs.  Send  for  free  samples. 

Rudolph  Poultry  Equipment  Co.,  Vineland.  New  Jersey 


SPECIAL 

Three  weeks  old  large  selected  chicks  $18-100. 
Second  grade  $12-100.  Also,  large  egg.  fast¬ 
growing  MON  IDEAL  CHICKS.  100%  Pullorum 
Clean,  guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  circular,  prices. 

MON  IDEAL 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


42.50 

32.50 
35.00 
40.00 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Br.  Eng.  Sexed  I*g.  Pullets. $12.50  $60.00  $120 
New  Hampshire  Bed  Pullets. ■  •••• ...  9.50  47.50  95 

Br  &  W.  Bocks,  W.  Wyan.  Pullets.  8.50 
Brown  &  Wh.  Leghorns............  6.50 

B.I.  Bied.  Rocks,  Wyan.  Cross.  B.  Min.  7.00 
Anconas  Buff  Rks.  W.  Min.  N.H.  Beds  8.00  -- 

Day  Old’ Leg.  Cockerels  $3-100;  H.  Cockerols  $6.50-100: 
H  Mix  $6-100;  L.  Mix  $5.50.  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

PULLETS  —  HENS 

Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Thousands  raised  and  shipped  annually.  We  import  di¬ 
rect  from  Tom  Barron  in  England.  Pedigree  sired  UP  to 
304  eggs.  Flock  averages  of  250  eggs.  Range  grown  6 
weeks  to  ready  to  lay.  Bloodtested  eggbred  parent  stock. 

ORDER  NOW!  PRICES  WILL  BE  HIGHER 

Shipped  C  O.  D.  with  inspection  privilege. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  165.  Holland.  Mich. 


( ULSK’  S  Quality  Chi  cks 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  W.  Wyand.,  W. 
Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds,  Bar.  Rocks.  Buff  Orps. 
$8.50-100.  Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  Postage 
Paid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  B,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pullets  $15.00-100.  Four 
wks.  old,  $30.00—100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadnwbrook  Poultry  Farm 

3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

ITa  R  R  ED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin's  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 

farms!  R.F.D  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBOBO,  VT. 

DI  nnnTCCTPD  N.H.  Beds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Box.  W. 
dLUUUILjILU  i,eg. .  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties  •  Poults  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  List  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
E*t?  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

BLOOD 
TESTED 

Ttar  &  Wh  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires - $6.50-100 

Heavy*  Mix  . $5.50-100.  Safe  delivery  prepaid. 

j!  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

baby  chicks 

ALLEN’S  ?0attfRVh  VaTm’^ATCH  ERY. 

BOX  NO.  I.  SEAF0RD,  DELAWARE 

WH.  GIANTS  $7.  BARRED 
and  WHITE  ROCKS,  N. 
H.  REDS  $6.  MIXED  $5.50 

COD.  plus  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY.  Rt.  2,  McCLURE,  PA, 

QUALITY  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  Leghorns  and 
Ancona  pullets.  10  wks.  to  ready  to  lay  age.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  C.O.D.  Low  prices.  Catalog 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R,  2R.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


BOS 

Free. 


Dill  I  ETC  large  type  English  Leghorns  March  &  April 
iULLtlJ  hatched  12  weeks  80c.  4  months  $1.00. 
FISHER  BROS.  •  ATLANTIC,  PENNA. 


White  Leghorn  &  New  Hampshire  pullets  range  grown. 

Healthy.  Four  months  old.  Vaccinated.  $1.25  &  $1.50 
each,  A  H.  PENNY.  MATTITUCK,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Pullets.  Ckis.  March  &  Later. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON.  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


[t 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandottes 

NewHampshires-HallcrossCCrossWDChicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  "3 
F  by  tKe  Official  State  testing  agency  "A 
.‘of  one  of  tKe  six  New  England  States,  with 'i 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
:  y.  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

{  “WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS*' 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


,7, ’ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  care- 
_  fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
/At  from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
kr*  isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
'j/  ship  COD  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.00  $29.50  $58 

White  &  Barred  P.  Rocks .  6.25  30.50  60 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  6.50  31.50  61 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  29.50  58 

Large  Type  Sexed  Legs  (90%  guar.) ...  12.00  60.00  120 
Leg.  Cockerels  $3-100.  29  Years  Hatching  Experience. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Q- 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Sex  100  500  1000 

_  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%). $11.00  $55.00  $110 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  6.00  30.00  60 

Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.00  15.00  30 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds...  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Beds  &  Bed-Rock  Cross .  7.00  35.00  70 

White  &  Black  Minorcas .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-tested.  100% 
live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or  COD.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
Free  Catalog  telling  of  our  28  vs.  Breeding  Experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner.  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

Big  Chicks  10,000  Weekly 

Bloodtested  —  Selected  ^  E 

White.  Blk.  Giant.  Lt.  Brahma,  ■»  M  _ 

Sussex.  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Bed.  ^  M 

Buff  Orps.  White  A  Sil.  Wyandot.  DED  lnn 

Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Bock, 

Dark  Cornish,  18c  ea.  Mixed— (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 

Special  Rock-Bed  Broiler  Cross . $7.95-100 

Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 
BRONZE  TURKEYS  THIRTY  CENTS  EACH 
Order  from  advertisement  for  Prompt  delivery. 

8.  W.  KLINE,  Box  7,  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


PULLETS -PULLETS 

3.000  Large  Hanson  English  Strain  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Pullets.  April  and  May  hatch, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.  .  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Cross-Breds  for 
Fall  Broilers 


Plan  now  for  these  sturdy  Cotton 
Mountaineers  for  fall  broilers. 
Develop  rapidly,  feather  quickly 
evenly.  Radiant  with  health, 
energy.  All  Breeders  used  are  100%  BWD  free. 
Write  for  free  catalog  with  entire  story  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee,  lc  postal  will  do. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

CLOVERDALE CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . ,..$6.00-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  6.25-100 

N.  H.  Beds  &  White  Wyandottes .  6.75-100 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested)  Mixed  . . 5.00-100 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
CLOYO  NIEMOND.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Phiplrc  Cheterosis  Quality  Sexed 
I  IS  A  3  LlMLIla  Chicks.  4000  guaranteed 
pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Beds,  Barred  Bocks, 
Crosses.  White  Bocks,  weekly.  Catalog  Free! 

CHESTER  PILCH,  Box  30.  FEEDING  HILLS.  MASS. 


The  Henyard 


Breeds  for  Capons 

What  is  the  most  desirable  breed  of 
chickens  for  capons?  Is  there  an  electric 
device  for  caponizing?  J.  S. 

Connecticut. 

Any  of  the  large  breeds  may  be  ca- 
ponized,  but  the  Leghorns  are  too  small 
for  this  purpose.  For  the  largest  capons 
such  breeds  as  the  Jersey  Black  Giants 
or  Light  Brahmas  may  be  chosen  and, 
for  medium  sized,  any  of  the  American 
breeds,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
R.  I.  Reds.  The  question  of  profits  in 
capon  production  is  one  open  to  some 
little  differences  of  opinion.  There  is  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  shown  with  regard 
to  this  that  may  he  hardly  justified  and, 
while  capons  have  been  and  are  raised 
and  marketed  profitably,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  prospective  entrant  into 
this  branch  of  poultry  culture  to  assure 
himself  of  favorable  conditions  for  rais¬ 
ing  and  disposing  of  his  product  before 
entering  too  heavily  into  the  project. 

During  recent  years,  the  year-round 
broiler  production  has  cut  into  the  de¬ 
mand  for  capon  meat,  -since  broilers  may 
be  raised  to  wanted  weights  at  less  cost 
per  pound  of  tender  meat  and  may  be 
hatched  and  raised  in  all  months  of  the 
year.  The  special  demand  for  capons 
comes  during  the  marketing  season  just 
preceding  the  Jewish  holiday  of  the  Pass- 
over,  after  which  time  it  drops  rapidly 
and  markedly.  Prices  quoted  at  that 
time  should  not  be  taken  as  indicative  of 
those  which  may  be  expected  throughout 
the  Winter  months. 

Attention  to  hatching  and  rearing  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  necessary  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Passover  market,  but  a  few  weeks 
out  of  the  year,  is  essential  to  the  most 
favorable  results  here.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  it  is  probable  that 
those  who  do  not  have  a  local  market 
demanding  capon  meat  will  be  better  ad¬ 
vised  if  they  devote  their  attention  to 
other  and  more  generally  profitable 
branches  of  poultry-keeping. 

Caponizing  is  usually  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  fine  wire  snare  or  forceps, 
of  which  there  are  a  number  of  types,  in¬ 
cluding  one  using  an  electric  current. 
The  operation  itself  is  one  requiring  some 
little  practice  and  skill  to  avoid  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “slips,”  or  incomplete  re¬ 
movals  of  the  organs  and  the  consequent 
failure  to  secure  the  wanted  results  in 
the  growth  and  character  of  the  bird.  A 
certain  percentage  of  slips  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  even  at  the  hands  of  skilled  op¬ 
erators  and  the  losses  thus  suffered  must 
be  charged  to  production  costs.  The  op¬ 
eration  is  best  learned  by  watching  a 
good  operator  and  practicing  upon  a 
dead  bird.  M.  B.  D. 


Meat  Spots  in  Eggs 

We  have  two  flocks  of  laying  hens,  one 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  one  Red-Rock 
cross.  Both  flocks  are  housed  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  of  the  same  building,  separated 
only  by  wire  partition  and  have  had 
identical  management  and  care  since 
hatching.  We  feed  all-mash  ration,  water 
three  times  each  day,  feed  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  supplementary  green  feed.  The 
cross-breds  have  laid  slightly  more  heavi¬ 
ly  during  the  Winter  but  at  present  the 
whites  are  producing  a  slightly  higher 
percentage.  There  has  been  almost  no 
loss  from  meat  spots  in  white  eggs  but 
sometimes  as  high  as  15  percent  from  the 
cross.  The  heavy  hens  have  seemed  to 
be  in  better  condition  generally  than  the 
Leghorns  and  mortality  shows  strong 
preference  in  favor  of  the  heavy  birds. 
Have  you  any  information  regarding  the 
high  spot  content  under  such  conditions? 

Connecticut.  R.  w.  B. 

Meat  spots  are  believed  to  be  caused 
by  the  loosening  of  bits  of  abnormal 
growths  of  tissue  within  the  oviduct  or 
by  dead  and  discarded  glands  of  the  ovi¬ 
duct  wall.  In  either  case  there  seems  no 
way  of  preventing  their  occurrence  and 
their  detection  by  candling  must  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  secure  freedom  from  this 
defect  in  eggs  for  the  market.  When  re¬ 
moved  after  breaking  the  shell  in  house¬ 
hold  consumption  the  rest  of  the  egg  is 
suitable  for  use. 

I  do  not  know  of  blame  for  this  con¬ 
dition  having  been  placed  upon  the  ra¬ 
tion  or  method  of  feeding  and,  if  the  meat 
spots  are  caused  as  above  described,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  ration  can  have 
any  part  in  their  occurrence.  As  these 
defective  eggs  may  be  laid  by  certain 
birds  of  the  flock,  the  detection  and  re¬ 
moval  of  such  layers  would  be  an  obvious 
remedy  for  this  marketing  defect.  Where 
hens  are  trap-nested  this  would  be  prac¬ 
ticable.  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  Shake  Their  Heads 

We  have  35  R.  I.  Red  yearling  hens 
that  shake  their  heads.  They  did  this 
occasionally  in  Winter,  then  five  or  six 
weeks  ago  developed  bad  colds  which  cut 
production  from  two  dozen  eggs  to  one, 
two  or  none.  i.  e. 

New  York. 

The  shaking  of  the  head  in  efforts  to 
dislodge  mucous  fro  mthe  nostrils  indi¬ 
cated  common  “colds”  or  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  infection  commonly  known  as  roup. 
With  dry,  clean  quarters  and  good  venti¬ 
lation  without  drafts  directly  upon  birds 
or  perches  colds  should  subside  under 
good  care  but,  if  infection  by  germs  re¬ 
sponsible  for  true  roup  is  present,  or  is 
superimposed  upon  colds,  the  disorder  is 
overcome  with  much  greater  difficulty. 

The  germs  of  roup  are  tenacious  of  life 
in  the  deeper  passages  of  the  head  and 
can  be  reached  with  difficulty,  if  at  all, 
by  dips  or  sprays  and  smudges  are  of  no 
greater  effectiveness.  Swollen  eyes,  with 
a  tenacious  catarrhal  discharge  and  gen¬ 
erally  miserable  appearance  point  to 
roup  as  the  infection  present  and  all  ail¬ 
ing  birds  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  good,  sanitary  care  given  those 
remaining  in  the  hope  that  the  infection 
will  prove  mild  and  recovery  may  follow. 

Birds  seriously  sick  are  of  very  ques¬ 
tionable  value  at  any  time  and  they  may 
be  carriers  of  the  disease  to  previously 
healthy  flocks.  It  may  be  a  serious 
question  whether  an  entire  flock  should 
not  be  sacrificed  rather  than  to  carry 
over  the  infection  from  year  to  year.  In 
any  case,  those  sanitary  measures  of  ac¬ 
cepted  value  and  application  should  be 
carried  out  and,  of  these,  cleanliness  of 
quarters  and  utensils  stand  foremost. 

M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Bronchitis 

My  R.  I.  Red  chickens  which  were  a 
year  old  last  month  were  heavy  layers, 
but  now  there  is  a  reduction  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  as  a  few  birds  do  not  seem  to  be 
eager  to  eat  either  scratch  grain  or  mash ; 
in  some  cases  the  droppings  are  green  and 
rather  watery.  They  act  rather  indif¬ 
ferent  and  just  stand  around.  They 
seem  to  do  this  even  among  a  few  broody 
hens.  The  trouble  was  noticed  first  last 
week  when  they  coughed  as  though  a 
piece  of  grain  was  lodged  in  their  throat. 

New  Jersey.  \y.  h.  t. 

There  is  little  in  your  description  upon 
which  to  base  a  diagnosis  of  the  trouble 
present  but  the  occurrence  of  coughing 
may  or  may  not  assume  a  serious  form. 
All  ailing  birds  should  be  removed  from 
the  flock  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  a 
spread  of  infection  and  renewed  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  sanitation  of  the 
quarters.  Such  coughing  is  sometimes 
the  forerunner  of  a  severe  infection, 
laryngo-tracheitis,  which  may  be  vacci¬ 
nated  against  before  an  outbreak  occurs. 

M.  B.  D. 


Diarrhoeal  Trouble 

For  several  weeks  one  of  our  White 
Leghorn  hens  looked  black  under  the 
vent.  That  is,  all  the  feathers  looked 
messy.  We  at  first  thought  she  was 
dirty  from  wallowing  on  the  ground,  but 
now  a  number  of  other  Leghorns  are 
showing  the  same  condition.  a.  m. 

Kentucky. 

It  is  evident  that  these  fowls  have  a 
diarrhoeal  discharge  which  produces  the 
condition  noted.  As  any  intestinal  con¬ 
dition  capable  of  producing  the  diar¬ 
rhoea  might  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  assign 
a  definite  cause  in  this  particular  case. 
It  would  be  well  to  remove  any  ailing 
birds  from  the  flock  and  keep  them  iso¬ 
lated  until  recovery,  cleaning  pans  and 
utensils  meanwhile  for  the  sake  of  those 
not  affected.  Male  birds  should  not  be 
allowed  with  the  flock  while  this  condi¬ 
tion  persists.  m.  b.  d. 


Milk  for  Poultry 

Will  you  tell  me  your  best-known  for¬ 
mula  about  skim-milk  for  chickens? 

New  York.  a.  E. 

Skim-milk  may  be  fed  as  a  drink  in 
place  of  water  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  available.  If  only  a  limited 
amount  is  at  hand,  this  may  be  fed  as  far 
as  it  goes  and  a  liberal  amount  may  re¬ 
place  part  of  the  meat  scrap  usually 
found  in  feed  formulas.  Where  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  is  at  hand  and  is  given 
to  the  flock  the  expense  of  adding  meat 
scrap  to  the  other  ground  feeds  is  saved 
and  any  ration  may  be  thus  cheapened 
by  one  fortunate  enough  to  have  all  the 
milk  desired  at  his  disposal.  M.  B.  D. 
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Worms  rob  your  poultry  of  vital  food 
elements — give  off  poisons  that  are  harm¬ 
ful  to  growing  stock  and  laying  hens! 

Treat  your  flock  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Rota  Caps.  They  cause  no  setback  to 
growing  birds — no  loss  of  production  with 
laying  hens. 

Only  Rota  Caps  contain  Rotamine — a 
combination  of  drugs  that  removes  (A) 
large  round  worms  (ascaridia) ;  capillaria 
worms  (microscopic  round  worms) ;  and 
these  tapeworms,  heads  as  well  as  seg¬ 
ments:  (B)  R.  tetragona  and  (C)  R.  echin- 
obothrida  in  chickens,  and  (D)  M.  Jucida 
in  turkeys. 

Get  Rota  Caps  today  from  your  Dr. 
Salsbury  dealer,  or  order  direct,  stating 
quantity  and  size,  and  enclosing  check 
or  money  order. 


PRICES:  Pullet  Size:  GO  caps — $  .50:  100 
$  .90;  300 — $2.50;  1000 — $6.00.  Adult 
Size:  50 — $  .75;  100 — $1.35;  200 — $2.50; 
500 — $5.00;  1000 — $9.00. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City. la. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  a*  with  natural 
teeth.  Kluteh  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists. ..If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes ,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  (g  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  2703-H,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  water 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  Quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Real  hustler  with  car  as  exclusive  repre¬ 
sentative  for  highest  Quality  guaranteed  Motor  Oils. 
Sprays.  Cleansers  and  other  popular  fast-consumed, 
products  in  big  demand  year  around  by  farmers,  dairy¬ 
men,  and  Institutions.  Permanent,  good  pay,  with 
chance  to  become  independent.  Write — • 

LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA.  862  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


PRESSES,  New  and  Second  hand. 

PUMPS,  FILTERS,  SUPPLIES. 

Booklet  R  Free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB.  CONN. 


UICK  SERVICE — Two  5x7  Professional  Enlarge- 
ients  or  One  Natural  Colored,  (your  choice)  and 
ight  guaranteed  prints  from  roll,  25c.  Sixteen  prints 
•om  roll  or  negatives  or  Eight  Double  Size  prints,  25c. 

ACROSSE  FILM  SERVICE.  LACROSSE.  WIS. 


24  Inch  FURNA  CES$60  •  i 


PIPE 

PIPELESS 

Direct  from  factory.  Repairs  for  all  makes  of  furnaces. 

EDWARDS  FURNACE  CO.,  WELLSB0R0,  PA. 


T-BRED  FROM  PROVEN  STRAINS 

Proved  Profit-Making  Ability 


Our  files  aro  full  of  stories  of  successes  voluntarily 
sent  in  by  Sunnybrook  customers.  These  letters 
tell  of  Quick  profits  from  broilers,  high  flock 
averages  and  low  mortality  records. 

Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 


95%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  3  Wks. 

Day-Old  CHICKS  —  Started  PULLETS 
Broiler  Chicks  a  Specialty 
Weekly  hatches  the  year  around 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  .  .  .  LEGHORNS  .  .  .  R.  I.  REDS 


BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS  .  .  .  CROSS  BREEDS 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Fall  price* 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager 

BOX  H  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


5,000  Large  Type 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  Extra  Select  Blood  Tested  Breeding  Stock. 
Raised  on  Free  Range. 

H  E  C  L  A  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  506,  -  Bellefonte,  Penna. 


PHI  I  RTS  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  3%  to  4  mos. 
r  U  l.LL  1 0  old.  Large  type,  well  grown,  tested, 
healthy  birds.  Prompt  del.  Priced  low.  Guaranteed 
safe  del.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  ducklings.  Circular. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


niirifl  INf  ?  Finest  quality  Runners,  $7  for  50. 

DULIvLIlIuO  Harry  Burnham  -  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

U/l,  Pol,:,.  IWLlinnc  5#-*9  00;  100 -$17.50  Prepaid 

YVn.  renin  UUCKllDgS  guar.K.  Borman,  Laurelton,  N.J. 


Egg-Production  Methods 

Poultry  has  profited  me  because  I  have 
bred  high-production  birds,  culled  con¬ 
stantly,  disinfected  regularly,  fed  proper¬ 
ly  and  marketed  quality.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning,  I  have  kept  records,  enabling  me 
to  find  and  eliminate  losses.  I  buy  White 
Leghorns,  because  they  make  me  more 
money  per  dollar  invested  and  per  hour 
of  labor  1  spend  with  them  than  other 
breeds  I  have  tried.  They  start  laying 
quicker,  eat  less  throughout  their  lives, 
lay  more  eggs,  continue  to  lay  longer,  oc¬ 
cupy  less  space  in  the  laying  house.  But 
Leghorns  make  money  by  producing  eggs, 
not  meat.  The  best  time  to  sell  Leghorn 
cockerels  is  when  they  are  a  month  old, 
if  you  can  find  some  neighbor  who  wants 
to  raise  them  for  fryers.  Don’t  try  to 
figure  what  they  cost  you,  just  take  what 
you  can  get  for  them  and  call  it  a  good 
deal.  Put  them  on  the  market  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  so  that 
any  buyer  will  take  them.  Save  out 
twice  as  many  as  you  will  need  for 
breeding.  Sell  all  the  others.  I  begin 
to  cull  as  soon  as  the  baby  chicks  come 
from  the  hatchery,  destroying  under¬ 
sized,  weak  and  droopy  chicks  at  once. 
At  the  broiler  age,  I  segregate  into  feed¬ 
ing  out  pens  the  weak  winged,  narrow 
breasted  and  pale  combed.  Later  I  cull 
every  pullet  that  molts  early. 

Years  ago  we  used  to  take  pride  in  the 
earliest  age  at  which  we  could  get  our 
pullets  to  lay.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
Pullets  should  not  lay  too  early,  for  it 
stunts  their  growth  and  makes  them  less 
profitable.  The  protein,  minerals,  vita¬ 
mins  and  other  ingredients  in  the  laying 
mash  determine  when  a  pullet  will  lay. 
When  my  pullets  approach  maturity  I 
reduce  the  mash  in  their  ration  and  keep 
them  largely  on  grain.  They  get  all  the 
green  stuff  they  can  eat,  usually  a  large 
patch  of  rye  or  wheat.  I  find  it  better 
if  Leghorns  don’t  lay  till  they  are  five 
or  five  and  a  half  months  old  and  heavies 
a  month  older.  After  keeping  whole 
grain  before  them  just  before  they  reach 
full  age,  they  are  ready  to  go  to 
work,  if  they  are  heavy  for  the  breed  and 
fairly  fat.  Plenty  of  whole  corn  and 
wheat  will  help  to  get  them  ready  for  the 
Fall  laying.  It  is  the  early  eggs  that 
pay.  When  the  pullets  are  then  ready 
to  lay  I  cull  again  and  then  put  them 
into  the  laying  house  and  fill  up  the 
feeders  with  a  good  laying  mash  and 
whole  corn  and  oats. 

It  pays  to  start  chicks  for  layers  early 
enough  to  have  them  well  grown  by  Fall. 
Last  year  I  had  two  broods  of  chickens — 
one  hatched  the  later  part  of  March  and 
the  others  hatched  the  later  part  of 
April.  The  March  pullets  were  well- 
grown  when  they  went  into  the  laying 
house  in  the  Fall.  They  were  ready  for 
heavy  laying,  produced  large  eggs  and 
stood  up  under  heavy  production.  The 
April  pullets  never  attained  the  size  of 
those  hatched  in  March,  laid  small  eggs, 
went  into  a  molt  in  the  season  of  highest 
egg  prices,  and  never  did  hit  a  stride 
that  matched  the  earlier  pullets. 

I  put  the  scratch  grains  in  feeders, 
which  saves  them  the  labor  of  scratching. 
I  used  to  put  a  foot  of  straw  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  and  make  the  hens  scratch  to 
get  their  grain.  That  was  done  on  the 
assumption  the  birds  needed  exercise. 
When  we  labored  under  the  “scratch” 
complex,  we  wanted  all  the  floor  space 
we  could  get,  and  some  poultrymen 
screened  the  hens  off  the  roost  in  the 
day  time.  I  like  to  have  my  hens  on 
the  roost,  and  I  put  feeders  there  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  stay.  Scratching  is 
wasted  energy. 

My  hens  stay  in  the  laying  house  until 
they  go  to  market.  When  they  are  in¬ 
side,  I  have  full  control  over  what  they 
eat  and  drink.  I  know  they  arfe  not  go¬ 
ing  to  get  any  contaminated  feed  or 
water,  and  I  know  they  are  going  to  eat 
the  proper  proportions  of  each  kind  of 
feed.  When  hens  run  out  they  often 
have  such  an  appetite  for  green  stuff 
that  they  eat  too  much  and  do  not  get 
enough  concentrated  egg-making  feeds, 
such  as  mash,  milk  and  grain.  o.  b. 


Dairy  Picnic  August  17 

The  Delaware  County  unit  of  the 
Dairy  Farmers’  Union  will  hold  a  county 
picnic  on  the  Walton  Fair  Grounds,  Wal¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  August  17. 
All  milk  producers  and  the  public  of  sur¬ 
rounding  counties  are  invited  to  attend. 

Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  Archie 
Wright  of  Ogdensburg,  State  Chairman, 
and  other  speakers  will  be  present. 


SHERMAN  PARK  SEMINARY 

PORT  HENRY.  NEW  YORK 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

in  the  Adirondack*  on  Lake  Champlain 

LADY  BOARDERS 
DURING  AUGUST 
SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 


:  rurpose  r 

STEPS  UP 


ECO  PROFITS 


The  first  six  months  of  produc¬ 
tion  are  the  hardest.  Then 
pullets  must  produce  eggs, 
not  only  maintain  weight,  but 
increase  both  size  and  weight. 
Conditionline,  the  three -purpose 
feed,  helps  birds  to  do  all  three. 

Conditiontine  is  a  true  condi¬ 
tioning  feed,  not  a  fattening 
feed.  It  is  a  careful  quality 
blend  of  all  the  ingredients 
needed  by  poultry  to  build  and 
maintain  sound  flesh  and  pro¬ 
mote  health. 


Conditiontine  does  everything  a 
feed  can  do  to  put  birds  in 
prime  condition,  whether  they’re 
pullets,  breeders,  layers  or  mar¬ 
ket  fowl.  Furthermore,  Con¬ 
ditiontine  helps  to  shorten  the 
moult,  to  bring  birds  back  into 
production  sooner. 

To  step  up  your  fall  egg  profits, 
feed  Conditiontine  with  your 
laying  mash.  It’s  available  in 
mash  or  pellet  form.  Free 
booklet  contains  helpful  facts. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 


TIOGA  MILLS  INC  ■ 

838  South  Broad  St. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Free  Booklet  on 

□  Poultry  feeding  □  Turkey  feeding 

□  Dairy  feeding  □  Rabbit  feeding 

Name _ _ _ 


Address 


Our  R.  I.  Red  hen  5-2  was  awarded  Champion 
Five-Year-Old  ribbon  at  the  Vineland  HEN  Test 
Poultry  and  Egg  Show,  held  June  8.  193S.  Our 
hen  6-3  also  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
2-year-old  class.  At  Storrs,  our  pullet  43-9  rated 
First  High  Hen,  All  Breeds  for  the  first  8 
months  of  the  Contest. 

rill  riff  Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red 
3  BARRED  Cross — R.O.P.  sired;  U.S. 
Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass, 


HUSACHlittTTS 

ACtnri  1  Tinvi 


ASSOCIATION 

cert'i'fied 

POULTRY 

breeders 


MAKE  FALL  BROODS  PAY 


Start  WENE  WYAN-ROCKS  (our  own  copyrighted 
breed). WHITE  ROCKS  or  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
for  white  broilers  or  roasters.  Start  RED- ROCK 
Hybrid*  or  Straight  BARRED  ROCKS  for  BAR¬ 
RED  broilers  and  roasters. 

We  can  also  supply  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and 
R.  I.  REDS,  unexcelled  all-purpose  breeds.  LEG¬ 
HORNS  or  LEGHORN-M  INORCAS,  tile  sensational 
new  cross,  for  large  white  eggs  next  winter. 

Sex  Separated  If  desired — Hatches  Every  Week. 

Write  for  new  fall  prices  and  literature. 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  1529-  H,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Largest  Producers  of  Chicks  in  the  East 


CUT  TROUBLE 

inffAL  Twith 

DOUBLE  DUTY 

CALCITE  pi# 
CRYSTALS 


'THIS  double-action  grit  begins 
x  saving  money  for  you  the  minute 
you  start  to  use  it.  It  grinds  the 
feed  and  furnishes  lime  for  bones 
and  eggshells — does  the  work  of 
both  shells  and  grit.  Two  jobs  for 
■  the  price  of  one. 

Be  Scotch!  Use  Calcite  Crystals 
and  save  money.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  literature.  Limestone 
Products  Corp.  of  America, 

Dept. 644,,  Newton,  N.  J. 


you  NEED  THIS 


NEW  folder 


HUBBARD'S  pbh°efdt 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Direct  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  source.  Chicks  that 
have  the  vitality  to 
live  well  and  grow 
rapidly  during  hot 
weather.  Strong,  fast 
growing  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

ROCK  CROSSES  for  broilers. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  1208,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  U  STA^KTF.  ?>n  d 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 
A11  Breeders  Blood-Tested  Day-Old  14  Days 

White  Leghorns .  7l4o  ll'/2e 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  8  o  l2!4o 

Rockhoms  (cross).  Red-Rock  Cross  8  o'  l2'/ao 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9  c  13  o 

Mixed  &  Assorted .  7  o  10  o 

Positively  no  sexing.  Not  a  single  pullet  removed. 

All  A.  A.  grade  chicks.  No  culls. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown  Prop.,  Sergrean  tsville,  N.  J. 


TOLMAN’S  plymotjth  ROCKS 

SEPTEMBER  CHICKS . $10  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING .  $7  per  100 

A11  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  BroUers 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F.  -  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


C/ted£eA,  yaMenf  Chbx  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  EngHsh  Seated  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.) _ $10.50  $52.50  $105.00 

Large  Type  EngHsh  Wh.  Leghorns  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  32.50  65.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $3-100.  Heavv  Mix  $5.50-100. 
AH  our  BREEDERS  are  BLOOD-TESTED.  Postpaid. 

Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKSwc.Lo  s8.,p 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  100  500  1000 

.Large  Type  Eng.  Legs. $10.00  $50.00  $100 
B.  &  W.  Rox,  R.  I.  & 

N.  H.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  _ 

Day  Old  Chicks — Hatch  every  Mon.  &  Thur. 
W.  Leghorns  &  H.  Mix 
B.  &  W.  Rox.  R.  I.  Reds 

New  Hampshire  Reds. .  _  _ 

L.  Mix  $5-100:  Day  Old  Leg.  Cockerels.  $3-100: 
Heavy  Cockerels,  $6-100.  100%  live  del.  guar. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


5.50 

27.50 

55 

6.00 

30.00 

60 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

YAIINC  OAPANC  STARTED  &  READY-TO- 

T  UUna  UHruno  lay  pullets,  day-old 

CHICKS.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Crosses.  Catalog  Free. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS.  Box  9,  HARVARD.  MASS. 
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We  make  special  preparation 
for  the  late  buyer.  There’s 
plenty  of  time  to  get  and  erect 
a  Unadilla,  for  it’s  the  easiest 
silo  to  put  up. 

On  24  hours’  notice  we  can  ship 
your  Unadilla  in  fine,  clear  well- 
cured  Oregon  Fir  stored  under 
cover. 

Only  in  the  Unadilla  can  you 
have  patented  doweled  staves, 
making  any  big  silo  extra  solid 
and  storm-defying.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  match  the  convenience 
and  safety  of  Unadilla  doors  and 
door-front  ladder.  Write  or 
wire  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C, 
Unadilla,  New  York 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


THE  FORDS  PORTABLE  HAMMERMILL 

Comprises  every  worth-while  feature  of 
other  mills,  plus  the  exclusive  FORDS  MO¬ 
LASSES  FEED  IMPREGNATOR.  Farmers 
know  that  feed  mixed  with  molasses  fat¬ 
tens  stock  quicker,  keeps  them  healthier 
•  .  .  so,  FORDS  operators  enjoy  a  safer, 
surer,  steadier  year  ’round  income  than 
with  any  other  type  of  equipment.  WRITE 
XODAY  for  CATALOG  and  EASY  TERMS. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
1255  E.  12th  St..  Streator.  Illinois 


MAKE  MORE  WITH  MOLASSES 


t 


|CONOttY 

»  Silos 
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a 


m. 
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SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity 

Extra  quality  with  special 
patented  features  makes  the 
Economy  an  outstanding  value. 

Swinging  hinged  doors  are  air¬ 
tight.  Easy  to  work.  Always  in 
place.  Strong,  easy  ladder. 

Send  card  at  once  (no  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part)  for  prices  and 
free  catalog  to 

Northern  Sales  Branch, 

J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1 100  Union  St., Schenectady,  N.Y. 
or 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
i  Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


PRESERVE 
YOUR  GREEN 
CROPS  WITH 
MOLASSES!  IN¬ 
CREASE  YOUR 
MILK  PRODUC¬ 
TION  —  GET 
BETTER  QUAL- 
I  T  Y  MILK! 
E  L I M INATE 
SOIL  EROSION! 


rtf 


AVOID  LOSS 
DUE  TO  RAIN, 
—SAVE  TIME, 
SPACE,  MONEY 

For  full  details, 
see  your  local 
Feed  Dealer,  or 
write  us  direct. 
No  obligation! 
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CLEAN 
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MILKER 


BEN  H.  ANDERSON  MFG.  CO.,  MADISON,  WIS 


‘he  Final  Ans 

EASY-MILKING 
EXTRA  PROFITS 

A  mon-siied  milkw . ..  go* 
or  eU<1ri<  power *d ...  no 
installation ...  milk*  20  Jo 
25  tows  per  hour... washes 
itself  fully  portable. 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

Write  Dept.  25 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


We  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  over 
30  years  but  have  not  read  Publisher’s 
Desk  page  as  much  as  we  should.  R. 
Ritchie  of  Oklahoma  said  he  knew  we 
had  an  oil  royalty  in  the  Shell  Petroleum 
Corporation  lease.  He  said  there  were 
new  developments  on  the  lease  and  that 
on  adjoining  property  three  new  wells 
were  producing,  and  that  the  property 
was  well  worth  $300  and  would  be  worth 
$450  per  acre  by  July  1.  He  said,  be¬ 
cause  of  our  holding,  we  were  entitled 
to  buy  at  $200  and  if  we  bought  we 
could  sell  again  right  off  and  double  our 
money  or  could  hold  and  get  the  royalties 
by  the  month.  If  we  could  buy  half  of  it 
he  would  buy  the  other  half  and  we  sell 
together.  We  had  the  necessary  $500  in 
the  bank  and  accepted  his  story.  I  made 
out  the  draft  and  let  him  take  the  book  to 
be  left  at  the  bank  and  sent  back  to  me. 
He  wrote  something  on  cheap  paper  and 
asked  my  wife  and  I  to  sign  it.  Without 
reading  we  signed.  He  shook  hands  with 
both  of  us  and  left.  After  he  was  gone 
it  came  to  us  that  we  had  lost  our  $500. 
Ritchie  had  left  no  receipt  and  no  ad¬ 
dress.  We  had  nothing  to  show  for  our 
money.  We  are  satisfied  we  were  hypno¬ 
tized  or  mesmerized. 

He  was  a  heavy  man,  200  pounds  or 
more,  very  fat  face,  wore  nose  glasses, 
sat  head  tipped  back,  eyes  squinted  near¬ 
ly  shut ;  a  good  talker ;  wrote  his  name 
easily ;  about  50  years  old. 

I  have  never  made  bargains  or  spent 
money  so  on  the  impulse,  usually  waiting 
over  night  or  longer,  to  even  buy  hay  ted¬ 
der  or  other  machine. 

We  have  written,  not  with  the  hope  of 
getting  our  money  back,  hut  wondering  if 
you  know  of  others  being  “hoodooed"  in 
such  a  way. 

We  have  been  informed  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  story  by  the  Shell  Pe¬ 
troleum  Corporation. 

We  cannot  excuse  ourselves  for  being 
so  foolish  and  we  are  willing  for  you  to 
print  the  information. 

We  respect  you  and  the  paper  you 
puhlish  very  highly  and  thank  you  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  farmers. 

New  York'.  a  reader. 

This  is  a  sad  story  and  we  realize 
how  the  glib  tongue  and  specious  words 
confuse  one’s  better  judgment  at  times. 
We  doubt  if  we  can  trace  R.  Ritchie  but 
the  description  is  lucid  and  if  any  of 
our  readers  are  approached  by  him  we 
hope  they  will  immediately  notify  the 
State  Police  or  a  State  Trooper.  We 
would  like  to  apprehend  this  man  and 
cut  short  his  unscrupulous  activities. 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  I  received 
but  I  did  not  bite.  I  wish  you  would 
publish  it  as  it  might  be  the  means  of 
saving  someone  else  some  trouble. 

New  York.  c.  A.  P. 

The  Spanish  prisoner  scheme  crops  up 
as  regularly  as  the  Springtime  hurdy- 
gurdy.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  a 
sum  of  money  in  a  secret  place  in  a  trunk 
and  the  recipient  of  the  letter  is  re¬ 
quested  to  pay  the  expenses  that  have 
been  accruing  and  a  portion  of  the  con¬ 
cealed  money  will  be  the  reward.  The 
scheme  is  centuries  old  and  has  changed 
the  style  of  appeal  very  little.  We  think 
our  people  are  aware  of  the  fraud  and 
will  not  fall  for  it  but  for  those  who  have 
not  met  up  with  it  we  issue  this  warn¬ 
ing  to  let  the  prisoner  finance  himself 
or  stay  in  jail. 

First  National  Television,  Inc.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  must  discontinue  representing 
that  the  cost  of  its  radio-television  course 
is  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  regularly 
charged  and  collected ;  that  it  has 
employment  to  offer,  or  has  knowledge 
of  unusual  opportunities  for  employment 
in  the  radio  or  television  field. 

Please  tell  me  if  it  is  compulsory  to 
have  liquid  soap  dispensers  in  roadside 
cabins  for  tourists.  I  have  been  told 
there  is  a  law  demanding  them.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

The  State  Department  of  Health  ad¬ 
vises  that  there  is  no  requirement  of  the 
department  making  it  compulsory  to  have 
liquid  soap  dispensers  in  tourists’  road¬ 
side  cabins.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this 
is  sales  talk  by  agents  for  the  soap  dis¬ 
penser  company. 

Could  you  collect  a  bill  for  us  for  two 
cases  of  eggs  sent  the  Eagle  Rock  Farms, 
1214  Franklin  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  We 
haven’t  received  any  money,  although  we 
wrote  twice,  one  a  registered  letter.  They 
do  not  answer  our  letters.  We  need  the 
money  very  much.  E.  R. 

New  York. 

Mail  addressed  to  Otto  Widman,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Eagle  Rock  Farms  at 
Franklin  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y„  was  for¬ 
warded  to  31-21  Decatur  Ave.,  Bronx, 
and  brought  a  reply  that  our  reader 
would  receive  payment  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  Not  hearing  from  him  we  wrote 
again  only  to  have  our  letter  returned 
with  the  Post  Office  notification  that  he 
had  “Removed,  left  no  address.” 


A  salesman  called  at  my  store  from 
the  Pioneer  Advertising  Co.,  549  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  representing  that 
they  were  starting  a  big  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  and  would  give  one  bottle  of  ink, 
one  package  of  leads  and  give  with  same 
a  pen  and  pencil  set.  One  hundred  sets 
must  be  bought  at  10  cents  each.  One- 
tliird  was  to  be  paid  and  balance  C.  O.  D. 
The  box  arrived  by  express  and  C.  O. 
D.  was  paid.  Upon  opening  it  it  con¬ 
tained  three  pen  sets,  12  bottles  of  ink 
and  12  boxes  of  leads  and  printed  cer¬ 
tificates  offering  four  bottles  of  ink  and 
four  boxes  of  leads  for  80  cents  and  for 
prompt  service  add  10  cents.  This  was 
more  than  the  stuff  was  worth.  The 
box  was  larger  than  was  needed  and  was 
stuffed  with  old  advertising  and  waste 
paper  to  make  up  the  weight  and  hound 
with  heavy  metal  strips  so  it  could  not 
be  opened.  The  original  order  could  have 
been  sent  by  mail  but  it  looks  as  if  they 
were  afraid  of  postal  regulations  and 
sent  it  by  express.  People  should  be 
warned  of  this  proposition  and  not  fall 
for  the  sales  talk.  R.  D.  W. 

New  York. 

The  company  is  not  rated  in  our  refer¬ 
ence  hooks  and  from  the  recital  we  fear 
it  is  another  of  the  schemes  to  part  the 
unwary  from  their  good  money.  They 
keep  away  from  the  Post  Office  laws  by 
sending  out  salesmen  and  not  using  the 
mails  hut  complaint  should  be  made  to 
the  police  who  would  be  able  to  distribute 
the  plan  of  procedure  so  communities 
would  know  in  advance  the  character  of 
the  proposition. 

The  Buffalo  Better  Business  Bureau 
would  appreciate  information  in  regard 
to  H.  II.  Lidvan  who  represents  himself 
as  a  salesman  for  Rocglior-Union,  Paris, 
France.  He  offers  “free”  samples  of  tool 
steel,  requesting  permission  to  type  the 
order  on  the  company’s  letter  head  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  the  name  correct.  The  of¬ 
ficial  signs  the  order  only  to  find  that 
1,500  pounds  of  steel  were  delivered  and 
a  bill  follows  for  $1,430.70.  The  mining 
official  found  he  had  actually  signed  an 
order  for  the  definite  amount  of  steel  and 
not  any  “free”  samples. 

I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
W.  J.  Goodwin,  oil  producer,  Associated 
Bratcher  Club ;  Kosse-Reily  Lease  Club ; 
Brewster  Exploration  Co. ;  Purple  Sage 
Oil  Corp. ;  and  the  Weepah  Gold  Mines 
Co.  I  have  not  heard  from  any  of  them 
for  10  years.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
any  of  these  are  good  or  not.  J.  R.  M. 

New  York. 

None  of  these  companies  are  active  at 
this  time.  The  purple  Sage  has  been  “de¬ 
funct  and  inoperative”  since  1925.  The 
Bx-ewster  Exploration  discontinued  busi¬ 
ness  and  was  liquidated  many  years  ago. 
The  search  for  oil  has  been  continued 
but  to  date  the  area  remains  unproven. 
The  Backman-Goodwin  building  burned 
and  the  certificates  are  of  no  value.  The 
Weepah  Gold  Mines  Co.  of  Tonopah, 
Nev.,  is  no  longer  in  existence.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  many  mushroom 
companies  that  sprung  up  in  1927  and 
evidently  collapsed  when  the  boom  col¬ 
lapsed  a  few  weeks  later.  We  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  most  of  the  companies  that 
came  into  existence  about  that  time  were 
out  and  out  stock  selling  schemes.  The 
other  companies  we  have  not  been  able 
to  locate. 

The  papers  record  the  arrest  and  sen¬ 
tence  of  Walter  Gutterson  and  Max 
Strahl  for  a  stock-selling  conspiracy,  as 
a  result  of  operations  in  connection  with 
Seeord,  Vanderpoel  and  Co.,  of  70  Pine 
St.,  New  York.  The  loss  to  investors  is 
estimated  at  $200,000.  Two  other  parties 
were  placed  on  probation.  Buttex-son  has 
two  previous  stock-fraud  sentences 
against  him. 

Angus  C.  Littlejohn  of  Springfield,  Ill., 
has  been  convicted  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  and  sentenced  to  eight  years  in 
the  penitentiary  and  fined  $12,000.  An 
associate,  Henson  C.  Robinson,  received 
a  sentence  of  two  years  and  a  fine  of 
$1,200.  The  arrest  and  conviction  fol¬ 
lowed  the  operation  of  the  National  Aid 
Society  of  Indiana,  the  National  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  of  Colorado  and  the  National 
Agency  Corporation.  The  National  Aid 
Society  is  said  to  have  received  premiums 
of  over  $2,000,000  in  four  ycai’s  but  paid 
back  only  about  20  percent  of  the  amount 
in  the  form  of  benefits.  Littlejohn  was 
charged  with  having  diverted  some  $370,- 
000  of  the  money  of  the  companies  in¬ 
volved. 

Your  information  is  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  your  trouble  and  the  excellent  service. 

New  Hampshire.  H.  e.  g. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  get  information  for 
our  readers.  We  are  glad  to  have  them 
write  us  and  we  will  give  them  the  best 
service  we  can  render. 


MIDDLE  NAMES? 

GRANGE  has  them,  too.  Quality, 
Profits.  Durability.  Permanence, 
Strength  and  Savings  are  the  middle 
names  for  Grange  Silos.  They  are 
of  “different”  construction.  The 
Grange  interlocking  staves  make  the 
concrete  silo  more  solid  and  perma¬ 
nent.  Grange  saves  space  and  feed, 
cuts  down  feed  costs,  increases  milk 
production,  saves  work  and  returns 
greater  profits.  You  still  have  time 
to  get  tills  silo  of  "better  than 
needed”  quality.  Save  your  time 
and  money  by  seeing  the  Grange 
first — you  won’t  have  to  look  farther. 
Free  colored  poster  folder. 

( Note  Door  Below) 

(Patent  Pending) 
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GRANGE  SILO  CO 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FOR  25  YEARS 


GRASS  and  legume  silage 
is  adding  SECURITY  and 
ECONOMY  in  many  a 
dairyman’s  feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Frazier,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
says:  “We  are  able  to 
cut  down  on  high  protein 
feed  and  substitute  less 
costly  feeds  without  cut¬ 
ting  the  milk  flow  or  but- 
terfat.” 

Write  for  free  booklet 
OH  Grass  Silage. 

CRAINE,  INC., 

82  Taft  St.  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


Preserve  your 


GREEN  GOLD "  Jg 


CRAINE 

SILO  STORAGE 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN 


/as  Enryf/iny  You  Need 


Pep,  power,  clean  cutting,  speedy  handling, 
elevation,  long  life — plus  exclusive  features 
that  give  Blizzard  users  the  “edge”  for  sav¬ 
ing  labor,  time  and  money.  A  Blizzard  En¬ 
silage  Cutter-Hay  Chopper  means  complete 
satisfaction ! 

Blizzard’s  new  catalog  fully  illustrates  and 
describes  12  important  features  that  you 
should  know.  Foremost  is  the  “all-angle” 
delivery — nothing  like  it  anywhere  else. 
Then,  there’s  the  knife  adjustment  at  full 
speed,  the  famous  “moly”  alloy  cutting 
wheel,  all-steel  paddle  roll  with  crimped 
edges,  alemite  system,  gears  in  oil,  tractor 
hitch  etc. 

And  It's  all-season,  too!  It  chops  hay  or 
fills  silo  witli  equal  efficiency — no  changes — 
no  EXTRAS.  Get  the  Blizzard  Catalog — 
and  decide  for  yourself.  Why  Pay  More 
and  Get  Less!  Ask  for  Catalog. 


BLIZZARD 
MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  R, 

Canton,  Ohio 


SeePuffinessGo 


Quick  Relief 
Saves  Horse 
for  Next  Day’s 


Absorblne's  action  goes 
direct  to  sore  area 


Work  .  .  . 

Puffy  knees  mean  time 
lost  during  the  busy 
work  periods.  You 
must  give  your  horse 
quick  relief  if  you  want 
to  use  him  next  day. 
Absorbine  does  this.  It 
sends  an  increased  blood 
supply  to  the  sore  mus¬ 


cle  area  where  puffiness  shows.  And  the  .blood 
carries  off  the  congestion  quickly.  Use  Absorbine 


twice  dally.  Will  not  blister.  Used  by  farmers 
for  over  40  years!  At  druggists.  $2-50  a  bottle. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


ABSORBINE 


gl^ilVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W aslilngton  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St. _ New  York.  N.  Y. 

gmp  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 

TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRATJ  TO 

17  Jay  St.  _ New  York  City 

For  Sale— 7  Small  Truck  &  Poultry  Farms.  Well  lo¬ 

cated,  reasonable.  WM.  J.  RICKARDS,  Denton,  Md. 


BROKEN  FALSE  TEETH 

We  can  perfectly  repair  broken  false  teeth,  made  of 
rubber,  add  missing  teeth,  to  fit  as  before,  for  only 
$1.25.  Best  of  materials.  ESxpert  workmanship.  Prompt 
service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Mail  all  parts  of  set.  with  money  order,  to — 


We  repair  false  teeth  NEW  YORK  PLATE  REPAIR  SERVICE 

feriaV^wuX  Room  403  - 114  W.  44th  St.  New  York 

low  prices. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Young  girl  for  housework  and  care 
of  child,  twenty  dollars  monthly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  white  couple,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  Dutchess  County;  cooking,  general  house¬ 
work.  light  laundry;  care  of  grounds,  garden, 
livestock,  some  driving;  please  state  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  wages.  ADVERTISER  5717, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  good  milker,  at  once;  $40- 
$50  monthly;  single.  ADVERTISER  5718, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN.  ASSISTING  housework  farm,  only  in¬ 
side.  BOX  175,  It.  D.  1,  Hellertown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  couple;  woman,  cook,  clean; 

man,  help  and  drive;  $35  to  commence  with, 
full  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  5723,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Man,  single,  35-45,  vegetable  farm, 
roadstand,  handy  with  tools,  good  habits;  Sun¬ 
day  work  during  Summer;  $25  month;  all-year 
job  and  bonus  to  right  man.  ADA’ERTISER 
5725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE4VORKER,  VILLAGE  home,  Suffolk 
County,  Protestant,  one  child;  conditions  fair; 
$30.  ADA’ERTISER  5698,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA’ANTED;-  Farm-hand  near  middle-age,  agree¬ 
able.  willing  to  work  for  good  home.  BOX 
283,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Experienced,  reliable  shepherd  for 
farm  on  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Massachusetts; 
references  required.  BOX  311,  A’ineyard  Ha¬ 
ven,  Mass. 


AVANTED — 'Sober,  honest,  experienced  single 
man  on  dairy  farm:  steady  work;  references. 
AMOS  SATTENHWAITE,  Yardley,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  PERMANENT  position,  with  consid¬ 
erate  employers:  must  be  experienced,  A-l 
cook:  entire  charge  house,  grounds,  cars;  no 
laundry;  2  adults.  4  children;  $75;  write,  giv¬ 
ing  references.  BOX  224,  Central  A’alley,  N.  Y. 


MAN  FOR  general  dairy  farm  work;  reliable, 
clean,  energetic;  married,  small  family;  no 
cigarettes,  liquor;  free  house,  garden,  milk  and 
wood;  permanent;  wages  first  letter;  tourists 
don’t  answer.  BOX  786,  Martinsburg,  AA’.  A’a. 


HOUSEWORKER,  EXPERIENCED,  small  fami¬ 
ly;  thirtv  dollars;  near  New  York.  DRESS- 
LER.  226-09  135th  Ave.,  Laurelton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  handy,  caretaker: 

state  experience,  age,  nationality  and  mini¬ 
mum  wages  with  board  and  room:  steady  work. 
II.  H.  KURKJIAN,  Spruce  St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  poultry- 
man  needs  capable  and  experienced  assistant; 
write  full  particulars  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5738,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  for  dairy  and  general  farm 
work;  wife  to  do  housework  for  small  family. 
ADA’ERTISER  5739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Middle-aged  cook  and  housekeeper 
on  farm:  job  permanent.  ADVERTISER  5741, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Experienced  retail  dairy  farmer,  $10 
per  week  with  house  and  milk  plus  25% 
profits;  steady  job  for  an  ambitious,  honest 
man.  Apply  ADA’ERTISER  5744,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  AT  ONCE  single  man  for  all-around 
farm  work,  $23  per  month,  room  and  board; 
references.  MRS.  IRA  KELLAM,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  September  1.  capable  middle-aged 
woman  to  run  modern  home  and  do  general 
housework,  two  high-school  children;  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable;  furnish  references;  salary 
$35.  A.  JOHNSON,  17  Edgemout  Ave.,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Single  man  or  strong  boy,  good  char¬ 
acter  and  habits,  willing,  for  steady  work  on 
Connecticut  dairy  farm;  give  full  details  of  self, 
wages  expected,  telephone  and  snapshot  if  any. 
ADVERTISER  5771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  married,  for  small 
“A”  dairy  farm  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania; 
must  be  experienced,  honest  and  reliable;  small 
family;  willing  to  board  help;  give  full  details, 
references  and  wages  desired  in  reply.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  5772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — A  young  man  to  help  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker,  quick, 
clean  in  barn  and  no  drinker;  wages  $50,  board 
and  room.  ADA'ERTISER  5775,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman,  cook,  housework  and  as¬ 
sist  care  child;  modern  country  home,  own 
room  and  bath;  state  experience,  age,  salary 
expected  and  enclose  snapshot.  LOUNSBURY, 
AVoodbine  Rd.,  North  Stamford,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  MIDDLE-AGED  farmer;  small 
poultry  and  dairy  farm;  good  dry-liand  milk¬ 
er  and  crop-raiser;  sober;  detail  all  particulars, 
experience,  references  and  salary  expected  in 
answer;  permanent  if  satisfactory.  A.  DeBON, 
R.  D.  1,  Bangor,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  WITH  some  experience,  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm.  ADA'ERTISER  5607,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit;  profitable  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED,  educated 
poultryman,  game-keeper,  caretaker,  private 
or  commercial,  shares,  or  operate  inn  or  road¬ 
house,  shares;  references.  ADVERTISER  5713, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  AMERICAN,  reliable.  KEN¬ 
NETH  LYON,  R.  D.  2,  Box  428,  Torrington, 
Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  AGRICULTURAL  school  grad¬ 
uate  would  like  to  contact  up-to-date,  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer  for  permanent  position.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  5719,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  desires  upper 
grades  or  rural  school;  best  of  references. 
MABEL  SPALL,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MOTHERLESS  home,  good 
children,  good  home  in  preference  to  high 
salary.  ADA’ERTISER  5721,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  sober,  reliable, 
wants  light  work  for  country  home,  estate  or 
camp:  compensation  immaterial.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5726,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  POSITION  for  1  or  2  in 
family.  ADA’ERTISER  5714,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  36,  experienced,  general  farm¬ 
ing,  handy,  chauffeur’s  license,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  $25  month,  maintenance.  ADA'ERTISER 
5730,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GENERAL  UTILITY,  age  25,  Connecticut,  New 
Y'ork  license.  BENJAMIN  OLIA'ER,  Stoning- 
ton.  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN,  best  references,  de¬ 
sires  position,  clerk,  housekeeper,  cook,  prac¬ 
tical  nurse,  travel  companion  preferred,  vicinity 
New  York  City.  EA'A  ALLEN,  Bethel,  Vermont. 


SINGLE  MAN,  55.  desires  work  on  small  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  good  milker,  gardener  and  poul¬ 
tryman;  state  wages.  BOX  25,  Marbeldale, 
Conn. 


NEAT  COLORED  woman,  with  grown  girl  2%, 
would  like  position;  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
5736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  RURAL  teacher  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  anywhere  in  New  York  State.  Address 
M.  M.  S.,  IS  Baker  St.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  MECHANIC,  gardener,  would  ap¬ 
preciate  part-time  employment  in  exchange 
full  maintenance.  LEON  H.  DUNKLLE,  156 
Franklin  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  twenty-five  years  old,  desires 
work  on  farm  for  board  and  small  remunera¬ 
tion.  ADA'ERTISER  5737,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COOK,  HOUSEKEEPER,  with  3-year  reference, 
desires  situation;  require  good  board  for  self 
and  two  sons  8-9.  and  small  salary;  state  de¬ 
tails.  ADA’ERTISER  5683,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AS  GOOD  MAN  as  lives,  farm  teamster,  51, 
single,  temperate,  wants  $60  month,  board. 
BOX  93,  Auburn,  N.  H. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARDIST  wants  position 
September  1 ;  experienced  with  all  fruits,  fair 
knowledge  of  gardening,  capable  of  taking 
charge,  good  worker:  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  CARPENTER,  electrician,  good 
general  mechanic,  experienced  all  repairs, 
qualified  to  handle  private  electric  plants,  capa¬ 
ble  of  superintending  construction,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  at  camp,  private  estate;  own  tools;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  teetotaler.  ADA’ERTISER 

5742,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVHO  "WANTS  a  good  poultryman.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  PRIVATE  estate,  carpenter, 
painter,  boat  builder  by  trade;  knowledge 
cows,  chickens,  garden ;  34  years,  married,  chil¬ 
dren  8,  10;  competent,  trustworthy,  no  liquor 
or  tobacco;  excellent  references;  state  salary 
in  first  letter.  HAROLD  AUSTIN,  Long  Lake, 


COUPLE,  AVELL-RECOMMENDED,  want  posi¬ 
tion;  good  cook,  serve,  houseworker;  garden¬ 
er,  plain  carpenter,  repairs,  horses,  chickens, 
furnace,  driver’s  license,  general  useful.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  LIFE-TIME  experience  in  all 
branches  of  dairy  herd  management,  A.  R. 
A’.,  D.  II.  I..  feeding,  breeding,  experienced  in 
artifical  insemination,  fully  capable  of  taking 
full  charge  in  either  certified  or  Grade  A  dairy; 
free  September  15,  1938;  references  on  request; 
single,  Scotch,  34;  state  salary.  ADA’ERTISER 
5754,  care—Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  FIRST  class,  up-to-date,  single, 
desires  position;  wages  $110  month;  modern 
dairy  farm  preferred;  smoke  nor  drink;  reliable, 
steady;  reference.  ADVERTISER  5755,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE,  sober,  wishes  place  as  care¬ 
taker  or  farm  work;  woman  can  milk  cows; 
also  single  man,  58,  sober;  state  wages.  JA- 
NECK,  care  of  Sperl,  328  E.  73rd  St.,  New 
York  City. 


WOMAN  AVISHES  housekeeper’s  position  in 
small  family;  country.  Write  F.  BARRETT. 
Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 


POSITION — Man,  48,  sober,  reliable,  life  expe¬ 
rience  in  farming,  take  full  charge.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  5766,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  of  estate,  mar¬ 
ried,  middle-aged,  executive  ability,  construc¬ 
tion:  ambitious  to  work  for  results;  recommen¬ 
dations  that  stand  strictest  investigation.  J.  S. 
MacGREGOR,  earO  John  Hoffman,  Milford,  Pa. 


HELPER.  E.  INGALLS,  Bath,  Maine. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  38,  total  abstainer,  ma¬ 
chine  milker,  chickens,  able  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility.  ADA'ERTISER  5768,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  CATTLE  and  sheep  man,  mar¬ 
ried,  British,  age  37,  desires  position  on  stock 
farm.  FORSYTHE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Scotch  Plains, 

N.  J. 


ORPHANED  BROTHER  and  sister  willing  to 
help  in  Christian  farm  home  in  return  for 
school,  music,  etc.  ADA'ERTISER  5769,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  Protestant;  man, 
handy  anything,  carpentry,  painting,  plumb¬ 
ing,  milk  couple  cows,  driven  cars  twenty-five 
years,  steady,  reliable;  wife,  neat,  clean,  ‘first- 
class  cook;  would  like  caretaker  or  such:  Mary¬ 
land;  first-class  reference.  ADA'ERTISER  5770, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  CARETAKER,  gardener,  40 
years’  experience;  single,  constructive,  cre¬ 
ative,  wonderful  original  system  for  highway 
stand.  BOX  26,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  refined  l’rotestant  wo¬ 
man  in  small  family,  housekeeper,  companion. 
A.,  515  Princeton  Ave.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


CHAUFFEUR,  NEW’  York  and  Maryland  license, 
single,  age  34,  handy,  carpentry,  painting, 
gardening,  poultry.  ADA'ERTISER  5774,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— AVork  as  gardener  and  florist  on 
private  estate;  best  reference;  experienced; 
age  37.  ADA'ERTISER  5773,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  houseman  in 
private  family.  ADA'ERTISER  5776,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


20  ACRES,  STATE  road,  6-room  bungalow,  new 
bars,  30  apple  trees,  all  garden  land;  lots 
shade;  $1,900  with  $300  cash,  $15  month.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  5616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  554  acres,  225  acres  till¬ 
able.  rest  in  growing  timber.  C.  F.  PARS¬ 
LEY,  AA’estwood,  A'a. 


GENERAL  STORE,  good  business,  for  sale;  sac¬ 
rifice.  L.  SEEL,  Tunbridge,  A'ermont. 


GREAT  BARGAIN  at  Bayport.  3  acres,  7 
rooms,  garage,  barn.  Apply  KRABBE,  Yap- 
hank,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  FOR  a  farm  within  150  miles  of 
New  York  City,  village  property,  about  one 
acre,  on  State  highway,  in  the  beautiful  Dela¬ 
ware  A'alley;  8-room  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  two-car  garage;  price  $6,500;  free  and 
clear.  OAA’NER,  155  Conu.  Ave.,  Freeport,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Historic  Russell  Tavern,  15  rooms, 
stone  house,  electricity,  25  acres  fertile  land, 
on  hard  road;  beautiful  location  on  elevation 
overlooking  Gettysburg  Battlefield;  ideal  for 
tourist  inn;  reasonable  price,  easy  terms;  for 
details  write  owner.  H.  J.  A’ AN  DYKE,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


AVANTED— Farmer,  experienced  in  breeding  and 
|  feeding  White  Faced  Herefords;  state  age, 
experience  and  wages  expected;  also  give  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA’ERTISER  5762,  care  Rural  New- 
Ybrker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  Grade  A  dairy,  high- 
producing,  blood-tested  cows  and  general 
farming;  only  unquestionable  references  con¬ 
sidered.  ADA’ERTISER  5750,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework,  private  room  and  hath;  salary  $25 
per  month;  American  family.  P.  O.  BOX  323, 
Valhalla,  N.  A’. 


WANTED — Girl,  over  25,  $45  monthly,  care  of 
one  child,  cooking,  cleaning,  some  laundry; 
references.  BY  HI)  AVENMAN,  Darien,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN  as  helper,  able  to  drive  Fordson 
tractor  and  milk  one  cow.  ADA’ERTISER 

5757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-j - 

AV ANTED— Farmer,  married,  with  110  children, 

for  small  farm  connected  with  estate  on  Long 
Island;  must  be  willing,  able  worker  and  expe¬ 
rienced  in  general  farm  work:  cottage,  light, 
fuel,  milk,  etc.,  supplied;  write  fully,  quali¬ 
fications  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
5765,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Farmer,  gardener,  caretaker,  drive 
car;  wife,  cook,  housework;  permanent  home 
in  Westchester;  state  age,  experience,  salary 
desired.  ADVERTISER  5767,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Good  farm  boy.  must  be  able  to 
drive.  AL1DA  ENGSTR0M,  Abseeon,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
experienced  dairy,  general  farming,  wishes 
position  of  responsibility.  ADA’ERTISER  5745, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man  and  grown  son 
want  steady  position  on  general  farm.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  5746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM,  SINGLE,  experienced  with  hunting 
horses,  good  workman:  best  references.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  5760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced,  prefers 
job  on  large  plant  under  a  manager;  good 
workman;  references.  ADVERTISER  5761,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN.  MARRIED,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches,  dairying,  farming,  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  charge;  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
5751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  CATTLEMAN,  middle-aged;  refer¬ 
ences;  interview.  ADVERTISER  5753,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  HARD-AVORKING  hoy,  age  21,  will¬ 
ing  to  work  on  farm  for  keep  and  some  small 
remuneration.  AVILLIAM  KOGAN,  27  East  95tn 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  FARM  or  estate  manager,  all  grains, 
grasses,  vegetables,  poultry,  livestock,  care 
of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  home  greenhouse;  more 
particulars  on  request.  ADVERTISER  5752, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  AND  BOY  14  years,  wants 
respectable,  good  home  place;  $5  week. 
CLARA  FIELD,  R.  D.  3,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Small  farm,  good  road,  SO  miles 
Chicago.  .ADA’ERTISER  5716,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Dairy  farm  to  run  on  shares;  all 
particulars  in  first  letter.  MR.  JOHN  DOOL- 
AN,  care  L.  Henderson,  Unionville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  to  settle  estate,  modernized  12- 
room  colonial  home  in  Shenandoah  A'alley; 
electricity,  running  water,  bath,  steam  heat: 
beautiful  mountain  view,  in  heart  of  commercial 
apple  section;  176  acres,  115  producing  apples, 
20  peaches,  balance  cultivation  and  pasture;  ten¬ 
ant  house,  packing  house,  barn,  garage,  chicken 
house,  hog  pen,  etc.;  full  operating  equipment; 
crop  of  clean  apples  on  trees:  good  varieties; 
will  pack  12.000  bushels  U.  S.  No.  I  this  year. 
ADVERTISER  5720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


165-ACRE  FARM,  located  on  good  road  in  Le¬ 
high  County,  Pa. ;  130  acres  of  deep  soil  un¬ 
der  cultivation;  7-room  brick  and  stone  house, 
bank  baru  99  ft.  by  52  ft.,  equipped  with 
stanchions  for  35  cows;  electricity,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  3  large  poultry  houses,  large  pig  stable 
and  all  other  buildings;  stock,  20  cows,  2  mules, 
70  pigs,  1,500  chickens,  tractor  and  all  other 
machinery  necessary  for  this  farm;  good  milk 
market  and  egg  auction;  quick  sale,  $12,000. 
BOX  181,  R.  D.  1,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  hundred  acre  State  road  dairy 
farm,  spring  water,  electricity:  three  miles 
city;  fourteen  stock,  machinery  including  trac¬ 
tor:  bargain  to  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER 
5743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8  rooms,  half  acre,  ideal  location 
retired  people;  $2,800.  BOX  97,  Tillson, 
Ulster  County,  N.  X. 


SALE — General  store,  gasoline,  seven-room  brick 
house  with  electricity,  garage,  chicken  houses, 
one-acre  garden, .  corner  two  State  routes.  FRED 
EAGLE,  Quakertown  (Applebachsville) ,  Pa. 


LAKEWOOD,  N.  J.,  4%  acres,  fronting  ,gh- 
way  4-9,  34  buses  pass  door,  round-trip  Lake- 
wood  -Times  Square  $1.25;  bungalow,  best  build, 
4  rooms,  kitchenette,  cloth  closet,  bath,  glass- 
enclosed  porcli,  full  cellar,  two-car  garage;  sell 
$3,500,  terms,  or  exchange  Brooklyn  property. 
ADA’ERTISER  5724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  with  or  without  equipment,  dairy 
farm  in  North  Jersey;  good  soil,  fine  location, 
one  mile  from  concrete  road ;  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  8-room  house,  all  improvements;  Grade 
A  barn,  25  stanchions,  mows  full  of  hay,  silo; 
68  acres  land,  25  in  Alfalfa.  BOX  393,  R.  D., 
Haekettstown,  N.  J. 


50  ACRES,  STATE  road,  electricity,  5  acres 
woods,  A-l  land,  no  buildings;  $i,200,  with 
$50  cash  $10  monthly.  ADA’ERTISER  5732,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  living  quarters,  15 
acres.  Route  20,  36  miles  west  of  Albany. 
J.  AV.  JENSEN,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


FARM  BARGAIN,  158  acres,  on  R.  F. 

tatoes,  cauliflower,  dairying;  $1,200 
WOODBURN,  AValton,  N.  Y. 


D.;  po- 
R.  S. 


FOR  SALE — Improved  55-acre  farm,  275  fruit 
trees,  near  pea  cannery  and  condensery.  ORA 
MASSEY,  Gerry,  N.  Y. 


80-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  equipped,  hard  road, 
conveniences;  reasonable.  J.  A.  AVRIGHT* 
R.  D.  2,  North  East,  Pa. 


20  1/3  ACRES  of  land  for  sale,  near  Harding 
Highway,  near  Elmer  Borough,  N.  J  • 
stream  of  water,  part  ideal  for  duck  rais¬ 
ing,  part  for  chickens  or  fruit  or  vegetable 
farming;  surveyed,  clear  title;  price  $15  per 
acre;  investigate.  ELTON  J.  NEAVKIRK,  Own- 
fer,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


61-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  in  Upper  Oxford 
Township,  one  mile  north  of  the  Lincoln 
Gates,  fully  equipped  with  stock  and  machinery 
and  will  sell  with  or  without.  ADVERTISER 
5748,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


70-ACRE  FARM  on  State  road  near  village  and 
Norwich.  JOHN  GREUEL,  R.  F.  D.,  Deep 
River,  Conn. 


MO  *  ING  PICTURE  theater — Only  theater,  op- 
cratlng  every  day,  doing  good  business;  severe 
illness  of  owner  makes  urgent  immediate  sale; 
low  price,  liberal  terms.  GEORGE  AVAR  REN 
Canaan,  N.  H. 


100-ACRE  DAIRY’  farm,  stocked  or  bare,  for 
sale;  on  State  Highway  17,  2  miles  from  Ran¬ 
dolph:  good  land,  beautiful  location;  electricity 
running  water,  sugar  bush,  small  woodland;  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  and  small  stream.  AVM.  SCHMIDT 
R.  D.  2,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


umhuiiu;  opput  ill  III  iy. 

TISER  5749,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


JERICHO  TURNPIKE,  six  acres,  building,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry  farm.  DAAVN  ESTATES 
Smithtown,  L.  I.,  N.  Y’. 


1  OR  SALE  Pleasant  A  iew  Farm,  one  mile 
from,  and  overlooking.  Milo  village,  125  acres 
with  good  buildings;  house  has  8  rooms  and 
bath,  water  and  electricity:  good  fishing  and 
hunting  near.  AVrite  H.  S.  THOMAS,  Guilford 
Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  169-acre  farm 
Cooperstown  and  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 
road;  fine  12-room  house,  electricity, 
water.  50-acre  wood  lot  and  timber;’ 
ARTHUR  AVILCOX,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


between 
on  hard 
running 
bargain. 


FOR  SALE — At  Junction  22-71  near  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y’.,  8-room  house,  in  good  condition,  open 
fireplace,  hath,  laundry  set,  range,  electricity, 
artesian  well;  one  acre;  $4,000,  terms.  O’CON¬ 
NOR,  Owner,  Hillsdale,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent.  25-acre  up-to-date  poultry 
farm,  3.000  -  layer  capacity,  5.000  -  chick 
brooder,  completely  equipped,  running  water, 
electric  light  throughout  all  buildings,  on  high, 
well-drained  ground;  comfortable  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  on  hard  road.  ADA’ERTISER  5758, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV  AN  T  TO  BUY  farm,  40-50  acres,  within  90 
miles  New  York,  improvements;  must  have 
electricity.  E.  KITTELBERGER,  22-76  41st 
St.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MODERN.  FULLY  equipped  poultry  and  dairy 
farm.  50  acres;  on  stone  road.  Eastern  Shore, 
Maryland;  no  agents;  photos  and  particulars  on 
request;  beautiful  home;  ten  thousand.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  5729,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDING-HOUSE,  18  rooms,  two  baths,  dou¬ 
ble-oven  range,  butler’s  pantry,  open  fire¬ 
place.  screened  porches,  large  trout  stream 
O’CONNOR,  Owner,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FERTILE,  1S0-ACRE  dairy,  grain,  poultry 
farm;  nice  old  homestead;  plenty  wood  and 
water.  ADVERTISER  5764,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Central  Hotel  and  Sales  Stables  at 
East  AVoreester,  N.  Y’. ;  A.  B.  C.  board  license 
H.  O.  P.  permit;  full  price  $15,000.  cash  down 
$10,000,  balance  terms.  JOHN  RENSMA. 


TAVO  FARMS,  one  10  acres, 
veniences;  priced  right; 
AVARRINGTON,  Dover,  Del. 


one  6%,  with  con- 
city  limits.  VAN 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buv,  in 
Eastern  States,  a  farm  of  about  5  acres,  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  well-traveled  State  highway,  near 
large  village  or  city,  with  woodland  and  water, 
suitable  for  tourist  trade  and  florist  establish¬ 
ment;  would  work  place  for  elderly  people  op 
share  basis:  character  references  available;  rea¬ 
sonable  offers  to  K.  AV.  UNSOELD,  Box  279 
Amityville,  N.  Y. 


RENT.  OPTION  TO  BUY,  poultry  and  fruit 
farm,  single  man  or  man  and  wife;  2  acres, 
capacity  750  hens,  500  chicks,  all  retail:  10 
miles  to  Newark;  experienced  only.  JOHN  FAY’ 
Bloomfield  Ave.,  AA’est  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  BUSINESS  for  sale;  30  good  Guernsey 
cows,  bull,  horses,  truck  and  all  equipment 
together  with  year’s  feed  crop  including  hay; 
six  months  rent  for  Grade  A  barns  and  milking 
machines;  can  get  long  lease,  good  sale  for  milk 
at  high  price;  modern  caretaker’s  house  and 
67  acres  free,  planted;  bargain  price,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  $100  per  month;  known  as  Taylor 
Farm,  located  on  Ball  Pond  Road,  5  miles  north 
of  Danbury  at  intersection  Routes  37  and  39; 
ask  for  Mr.  Pretty  or  write  owner,  N.  J. 
STEIN,  1335  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  Y’ork 
City. 


-7-ACRE  FARM,  good  eight-room  house,  barn 
and  outbuildings:  shade  trees;  ideal  Summer 
home  near  swimming  pool  and  river;  $1,200. 
JACOB  GITCHEL,  Boothbay,  Maine. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  499. 


Priming  Cortlands 

Thirty  years  ago  Prof.  A.  G.  Gulley 
made  a  statement  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Pomological  Society  that 
many  people  were  going  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  McIntosh  apple.  This  be¬ 
cause  scab  control  was  so  difficult.  I  re¬ 
member  my  own  difficulties  with  scab  in 
the  early  years.  I  remember,  too,  the 
first  definite  effort  to  study  scab  and  to 
find  a  method  of  control.  The  Nashoba 
growers  had  found  it  such  a  difficult 
problem  that  they  had  induced  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Experiment  Station  to  assign 
Dr.  W.  S.  Krout  to  make  a  special  study 
of  it.  Di\  Krout’s  first  report  was  given 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  at  Groton  in  1016. 
The  writer  well  recalls  coming  back  from 
that  meeting  with  a  feeling  that  scab 
control  had  been  then  and  there  put  on  a 
scientific  basis  and  that  the  scientific  side 
of  the  problem  had  been  solved. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  whether 
Prof.  Gulley’s  remark  on  McIntosh  might 
not  be  applied  today  to  Cortland;  Scab 
control  may  be  as  easily  handled  as  with 
McIntosh  but  pruning  Cortland  is  going 
to  be  a  serious  matter  and  a  material  ex¬ 
pense.  In  a  15-year-old  orchard  the 
writer  recently  spent  40  minutes  pruning 
a  Cortland  tree  and  eight  minutes  on  the 
adjoining  McIntosh.  The  two  were  per¬ 
haps  extremes,  but  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  it  is  taking  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  times  as  long  to  prune  Cortlands  as 
it  is  to  prune  Macs  of  the  same  age. 
Probably  most  of  us  know  the  difference 
in  shape  of  the  two.  They  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen  by 
the  strong  angled,  upright  growth  of  the 
McIntosh  and  by  the  willowy,  drooping 
character  of  the  Cortland,  after  it  begins 
to  bear.  Its  crotches  are  good,  but  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  brings  the  upper 
branches  down  on  the  lower  ones  so  much 
that  a  great  many  of  the  latter  must  be 
cut  out  near  the  ground,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  smaller  branches  on 
the  trunk  and  main  limbs.  Further,  and 
more  serious,  the  main  leader  or  leaders 
are  bent  out  of  position  and  cease  to  per¬ 
form  their  desired  function  of  carrying 
the  height  up.  In  our  location  this  is 
intensified  by  the  prevailing  northwest 
wind  which  tends  to  throw  a  leader  over 
in  any  case. 

But  the  Cortland,  having  now  lost  its 
leader  and  being  in  danger  of  losing  its 
shape,  proceeds  to  remedy  the  situation 
by  sending  out  suckers  from  the  now 
largely  horizontal  leaders.  With  heavy 
nitrogen  fertilization,  McIntosh  will 
sucker  freely  from  the  trunk.  Cortland 
rarely  does  this,  but  suckers  from  many 
horizontal  branches  sufficiently  far  out  to 
give  the  sucker  light.  On  the  horizontal 
leaders,  with  nothing  to  shade  them,  as 
many  as  half  a  dozen  suckers  will  start, 
often  four  within  a  foot  of  each  other. 
Of  course,  a  new  leader  can  and  should 
be  made  from  one  of  these,  but  it  takes 
time,  and  it  takes  considerable  judgment 
in  the  pruner.  It  is  not  a  job  for  most 
orchard  pruning  crews,  for  one  must 
visualize  what  the  future  will  bring  forth. 
Further  than  this,  unless  too  much  wood 
is  cut  out  of  young  trees  at  the  expense 
of  bearing,  there  will  be  several  branches 
which  once  were  fairly  upright,  but  are 
now  sprawling  over  other  portions  of 
the  tree,  and  which  will  need  to  be  se¬ 
verely  cut  back  if  not  entirely  removed. 
We  have  had  an  ideal  season  for  that 
kind  of  work,  for  the  trees  were  loaded 
with  fruit  buds  and  fairly  severe  pruning 
could  be  done  with  comparatively  little 
danger  of  encouraging  too  much  growth. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  trees  dis¬ 
cussed  here  were  started  on  the  general 
principle  of  a  modified  central  leader. 
That  has  been  very  successful  with  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  gives  an  open  center  tree 
which  is  easily  handled  for  both  spray¬ 
ing  and  pruning.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  worked  so  well  with  Cortland,  for 
the  reasons  indicated.  It  is  possible  that 
it  would  work  better  if  the  central  leader 
were  continued  five  or  six  feet  higher  than 
with  the  McIntosh.  We  have  two  or 
three  central  leader  trees  eight  or  ten 
years  old  which  are  beautifully  straight 
and  well  branched.  If  they  can  be  made 
into  as  broad  trees  as  the  other  type,  that 
may  be  the  way  to  handle  Cortland. 

But  at  best,  the  Cortland  is  a  much 
thicker  growing  tree  than  the  McIntosh, 
and  more  time  must  be  spent  on  its 
pruning.  It  also  needs  more  judgment, 
and  unless  the  owner  is  very  careful,  this 
is  likely  to  be  skimped  in  a  large  orchard. 
The  critical  time  will  be  at  about  12  or 
15  years  of  age.  C. 
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size  to  be  operated  efha 
If  you  want  to  mak 

method,  the  McCormick-Deering 

ter  is  available.  It  cuts  --- 
silage,  and  delivers  the  silage  to  a 
in  one  field  operation. 

Buy  McCormick-Deering 

ration  for  quality;  l°w-o 
ance;  and  long  life. 

International^ 

Avenue 


No  12-B  Ensilage  Cutter,  wit 
S  i  hour,  to 
unusual  efficiency. 

Below:  The  New  Mg 
mick-Deering  No.  10  Ens 
aKe  Cutter,  capacity  8  to 
tons  an  hour. 


_ _ "com- 

Deering 


:conomical  way  to  m 
,e  field  with  the  M 
Ensilage  Harvester, 


the  line  with  the  repu- 
dependable  perform 


BELOW 

bining’ 


North  Michigan 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


r  BILL,  1  NEED  A 
NEW  BARN  TOO,  SO 
)  I'VE  SWITCHED  TO  I 
.RED  ROSE  FEEDS. j 


JOHN  W, 


Buy  Things  You  Need  With  Red  Rose  Feed 


“I  have  been  feeding 

RED  ROSE  DAIRY  FEEDS 

to  my  85-cow  herd,  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  they  pro¬ 


chickens, 


SMART  BOV/  RED  ROSE 
FEEDS  WILL  BUV  VOU  THE 
^THINGS  VOU  MEED.  ESHELMJ 
KNOWS  HOW  TO  MAKE  FEED${ 
JT HAT  LEAVE  US  A  PROFIT. 

nr 


excellent 


PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS 


condition.” 

request.) 

CARRY  SdltCmOH,  1 
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FACTORY  PRICE 


1  3  Speeds  Fwd. 

1  and  Raverna. 
Runs  4  to  8 
hours  per  gal. 


Amazing  money-maker  tor  farms, 
truck  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
poultry  ranches, country  homes,  etc. 
Plows,  discs,  harrows,  cultivates, 
mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.  P.  riding  or 
walking  types.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  Low  Factory  Prices 
and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 

Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  130-F  W.42od  Si.  New  York 


Air  Tires  orSteel  Tires! 


SHAW™  ALLTR ACTOR. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

u  Best  and  fastest  machine  built. 
jfflJOne  and  two  row  models.  One 
""horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  X,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  Great  for  si¬ 
lage.  FreeTrial.  Agents  Wan  ted. 
Write  for  catalog. 

BENNETT  MFG.  Co.,  Box  704  Woatorvillo,  Ohio 


1  Ton  UTILITY  TRAILERS 


75  YEARS 
IN  THE 
WAGON 
BUSINESS 


Solid  or  Spring  Mounting.  Chassis  and  platform 
with  pockets,  with  or  without  racks  or  flare 
sides.  Write  for  full  data  and  attractive  LOW 
prices.  Also  full  line  of  FARM  WAGONS. 

KRAMER 

WAGON  COMPANY 
Box  R,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


Write  to  Desk  K-39-H,  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  sell  Parke,  Davis  products 
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Farlie  Fotos 


A  Prize  Winning,  Head  of  the  Herd 


* 


S  INSIST  >jfj 
i  ON  FIRESTONE  \ 
GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 
WHEN  YOU  ORDER  A 
NEW  TRACTOR  OR 
k  WHEELED  FARM  J 
\  IMPLEMENT  / 


A  MANURE  FORK  COSTS  LESS 
IMAMa  MANURE 


.A.  LOW  price  does  not  always 
mean  a  bargain.  A  manure 
spreader  costs  many  times  more 
than  a  manure  fork,  but  just  think 
of  the  time  and  money  it  saves. 

Like  the  spreader  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  are  an 
investment!  Farmers  who  have 
them  on  their  tractors  and 
implements  would  never  think  of 
going  back  to  steel  lugs,  because 

they  know  that  these  amazing  traction  tires  save  25%  in  time 
and  up  to  33Vz%  in  fuel,  give  greater  traction  and  drawbar  pull, 
greatly  reduce  repairs,  ride  easier,  protect  your  health,  can  be  used  on 
the  highways,  and  actually  wear  longer  than  steel  lugs! 

Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  are  the  only  tires  made  that  give  you 
these  patented  and  exclusive  construction  features: 

Triple-Braced  Traction  Bars  can’t  bend,  break  or  tear  off.  Each  bar 
extends  unbroken  from  one  side  of  the  tread  to  the  other  and  is 
braced  by  three  supporting  bars.which  join  it  at  right  angles. 

52  to  89  Extra  inches  of  traction  bar  length  give  greater  earth  biting 
power. 

32%  Greater  Bar  Surface  Contact  gives  increased  pulling  power  and 
longer  wear. 

Better  Cleaning  in  all  soil  conditions  is  made  possible  by  the  scientific 
spacing  between  the  traction  bars. 

Smoother  Riding  is  made  possible  because  the  traction  bars  are 
joined  together  and  form  one  continuous  contact  with  ground  or 
road. 

Longer  Tire  Life  is  provided  by  the  patented  Gum-Dipping 
process  which  counteracts  internal  friction  and  heat,  provides  far 
greater  strength  to  resist  the  strain  of  heavy  pulling.  Special  tread 
compound  resists  sun  and  weather. 

Tread  Guaranteed  Not  To  Loosen  because  two  extra  layers  of 
Gum-Dipped  cords  under  the  tread  provide  inseparable  union 
between  tread  and  cord  body. 

See  your  nearby  Implement  Dealer,  Firestone  Tire  Dealer  or 
Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store  and  find  out  how  little  it  costs 
to  put  your  farm  on  rubber  by  changing  over  your  present  tractor  and 
implements  to  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires. 


SAFETY  plus  ECONOMY 

T*r*$tone 

CONVOY  TIRES 

For  CARS,  TRUCKS  and  BUSES 

W  Firestone  gives  you  this  high  quality 
tire  at  these  low  prices  because 
Firestone  saves  money  by  controlling 
and  securing  rubber  and  cotton  at  the 
sources  and  by  more  efficient 
manufacturing  and  distributing. 


4.50-20... 

$7.60 

4.50-21... 

7.90 

4.75-19... 

8. IS 

5.00-19... 

8.80 

5.25-17... 

9.ZS 

5.25-18... 

9.65 

5.50-17... 

10.45 

6,00-16... 

11.80 

Other  sires  for 

trucks  and  buses 

proportionately  low 

Listen  to  THE  FIRESTONE  VOICE  OF  THE 

FARM  — Interviews  with  the  Champion 
Farmers  of  America,  featuring  Everett  Mitchell. 
Twice  weekly  during  the  noon  hour.  Consult  your 
local  paper  for  the  station,  day,  and  time  of 
broadcast. 

Listen  to  THE  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE 

featuring  Richard  Crooks  and  Margaret  Speaks 
and  the  70-piece  Firestone  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Wallenstein,  Monday 
evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network. 


fire$lone 


Regal  Lilies  from  Seeds 

The  best  time  to  sow  seeds  of  the  Regal 
lily  is  in  September.  In  July,  when  the 
flowers  commence  to  fade,  cut  off  all  but 
the  linest  blossom  on  every  plant  and  al¬ 
low  this  one  to  set  seed.  Directly  the 
seed  is  ripe,  which  is  shown  by  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  seed  pod,  it  should  be  put  into 
the  ground.  One  pod  holds  a  quantity  of 
seed  and  a  few  pods  would  produce  many 
bulbs,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  home 
gardener.  Equal  quantities  of  leaf  mold, 
rich  garden  soil,  and  peat  moss  and  sand 
combined  make  a  good  compost.  Put  this 
mixture  into  the  cold  frame,  after  run¬ 
ning  it  through  a  quarter-inch  sieve,  and 
tamp  down  firmly.  Make  drills  one  inch 
in  depth  and  three  inches  apart ;  water 
the  drills,  wait  until  the  water  soaks 
into  the  earth,  then  sow  the  seed  and 
cover  it  with  dry  soil.  Place  the  glass 
on  the  frame  and  only  remove  it  when 
watering  is  necessary.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  damp  but  not  soggy.  Fresh  seed 
germinates  quickly  and  the  grass-like 
shoots  will  soon  appear  and  grow  lustily 
until  frost.  Dust  the  soil  with  sulphur, 
before  covering  the  frame  with  burlap 
for  the  Winter. 

If  there  is  any  danger  of  rodents  visit¬ 
ing  your  garden,  it  would  be  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  to  put  chicken  wire  of  fine  mesh 
at  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides  of  the 
frame  before  filling  it  with  soil :  mice  like 
nothing-  better  than  tender  bulbs  as  a 
Winter  diet. 

About  the  end  of  March  take  off  the 
covering  and  you  will  be  delighted  to 
see  the  little  green  shoots  as  fresh  and 
sprightly  as  when  you  covered  them  for 
the  Winter.  Open  the  frame  on  fine 
sunny  days  but  guard  against  cold  nights 
and  do  not  remove  the  sash  until  the 
weather  is  settled  and  warm.  When  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over  remove  the  frame 
to  some  other  part  of  the  garden  or,  if 
this  is  impossible,  take  the  sash  away 
and  be  resigned  to  the  loss  of  one  frame 
until  the  Autumn ;  for  the  bulbs  must 
not  he  disturbed.  Put  well-decayed  ma¬ 
nure  between  the  rows  or,  if  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  manure,  use  peat  moss  com¬ 
bined  with  a  complete  fertilizer.  Do  not 
cultivate,  let  the  rain  wash  the  minerals 
into  the  soil.  Never  use  fresh  manure 
anywhere  near  bulbs  and  expose  peat 
moss  to  rain  before  using  it  as  a  mulch. 
Dry  peat  moss  absorbs  the  moisture  from 
the  soil  and  the  bulbs  might  suffer  with¬ 
out  the  gardener  being  aware  of  the 
condtion. 

In  early  September  the  small  bulbs 
may  be  set  into  their  permanent  posi¬ 
tions.  Plant  them  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  mulch  with  leaves, 
peat  moss  or  salt  hay  and  they  will  come 
safely  through  their  first  Winter.  Or* 
they  may  be  given  a  plot  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  where  the  soil  is  usually  rich, 
and  allowed  to  develop  large  bulbs  be¬ 
fore  being  given  their  permanent  place 
in  the  border.  I  say  “permanent”  ad¬ 
visedly,  for  when  lilies  are  happy  in  their 
surroundings,  growing  and  flowering  well, 
they  should  not  be  moved.  When  they 
are  allowed  to  grow  full  size  and  then 
transplanted  they  should  he  re-set  at  the 
depth  they  were  when  dug :  in  Regals 
this  is  about  nine  inches.  Lilies,  during 
their  developing  period,  have  a  way  of 
working  themselves  down  into  the  soil 
to  the  depth  that  best  suits  them.  They 
are  not  so  difficult  to  raise  as  some  her- 
bacious  plants  and  grow  in  beauty  year 
by  year,  giving  wonderful  returns  for 
little  labor.  When  this  is  more  gen¬ 
erally  recognized,  we  shall  have  more  of 
these  glorious  sweet-scented  lilies  bloom¬ 
ing  in  gardens  great  and  small,  e.  e. 


Cats  and  Valerian 

A  reader  at  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass., 
comments  >  on  our  note  regarding  the 
valerian  that  proved  too  attractive  to 
wandering  cats:  “Regarding  your  trou¬ 
ble  with  valerian,  or  rather  with  the 
cats,  I,  too,  have  had  the  same  struggle. 
I,  too,  built  stone  fortresses  around  the 
plant,  have  put  wire  on  and  everything 
else,  until  I  happened  to  think  of  barbed 
wire,  and  now  have  no  more  trouble.  I 
took  some  short  lengths  and  put  them  on 
over  the  roots,  to  completely  cover  the 
roots,  and  this  year  my  valerian  has  not 
only  been  beautiful  but  so  sweet  every¬ 
one  who  comes  in  the  backyard  inquires 
about  it.  I  used  short  rusty  lengths,  but 
new  would  be  better.  Pussy  won’t  rub 
against  those  barbs  and  the  shoots  grow 
up  around  it  undisturbed.  I  have  no 
cat  of  my  own.” 

We  shall  try  this  advice,  but  fear  the 
plant  set  the  past  Spring  is  beyond 
help,  so  we  must  replant.  We  believe 
ibis  plant  does  especially  well  near  the 
sea,  hut  have  had  several  reports  of  fine 
specimens  farther  inland,  in  the  New 
England  States.  k.  t.  r. 
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The  New  York  State 


Fair  of  1938 


HIS  year's  New  York  State  Fair 
will  present  an  exhibit  of  such  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit  and  size  that  it  will 
he  exceeded  only  by  the  coming 
World’s  Fair.  No  other  Fair  will  so 
closely  and  successfully  combine  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  exhibits,  and  so  graphi¬ 
cally  show  the  great  progress  being  made  in  both 
of  these  fields.  Director  Paul  Smith,  Starrett- 
Syracuse  Bldg.,  224  Harrison  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  his  able  and  competent  corps  of  assistants  de¬ 
serve  great  credit  for  the  exceptional  exhibition 
they  have  , succeeded  in  getting  ready  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  interested  visitors  during  the  two  weeks 
of  its  "duration  from  August  29  to  September  10. 

General  admission  for  both  week 
days  and  Sunday  will  be  50  cents.  No 
where  in  the  world  can  one  see  as 
much  of  interest  and  value  for  the 
money.  A  parking  fee  of  25  cents  will 
be  charged  per  automobile.  Each  ex¬ 
hibitor  for  premiums  whose  entry  fee 
amounts  to  $3  or  more,  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  one  free  admission  each  day 
for  the  duration  of  the  exhibit. 

No  supply  wagon  or  truck  will  be 
admitted  to  the  grounds  any  day  of 
the  Fair  after  11  A.  M.  Regular  ad¬ 
mission  fee  will  be  charged  at  all 
times.  Exhibitors  must  show  their  ex¬ 
hibits  whenever  and  in  such  manner 
as  required  by  the  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  department.  The  rail¬ 
roads  are  cooperating  by  making  lib¬ 
eral  concessions  in  transportation  of 
exhibits  over  the  railroads  that  are 
participating  carriers  of  the  Central 
Freight  Association  at  all  points  on 
their  railroads  in  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  Delaware,’  District  of 
Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 

Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 

Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 

Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

Exhibitors  may  secure  freight  rates  by 
applying  to  their  local  agents. 

General  Attractions 

In  addition  to  the  wonderful  live¬ 
stock  farm  and  industrial  exhibits  the 
management  has  obtained  an  outstand¬ 
ing  array  of  races  and  attractions  for 
the  grandstand  and  coliseum.  There 
will  be  six  days  of  grand  circuit  horse 
racing  from  August  29  to  September 
3,  inclusive.  There  will  also  be  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Greyhound,  Hambletonian 
Stake  winner.  Other  grandstand  at¬ 
tractions  will  include  thrilling  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  stunt  driving  and  head-on 
collisions  by  “Lucky”  Teeter  and  his 
daredevil  drivers,  from  September  5-8, 
inclusive.  The  National 
championship  motor¬ 
cycle  races,  automobile 
race  trials  and  elimina¬ 
tions  will  be  held  on 
Friday  September  9. 

The  National  Cham¬ 
pionship  100  mile  auto¬ 
mobile  race  will  be  held 
Saturday  September  10. 

The  night  show  at 
the  grandstand  from 
August  29  to  September 
3,  inclusive,  will  star 
the  Gae  Foster  Girls 
(Roxyettes)  in  a  Revue 
Of  Tomorrow.  This  will 
be  a  musical  extrava¬ 
ganza  with  beautiful 
settings,  modern  ensem¬ 
bles,  captivating  cos¬ 
tumes  and  many  novel¬ 
ties,  also  vaudeville 
acts  and  fireworks.  The 
grandstand  night  show 
from  September  5  to  10, 
inclusive,  will  present  a 
Rodeo.  This  will  be  a 
real  western  exhibition, 
with  cowboys,  cowgirls, 


By  R.  W .  Duck 


bulldoggers,  steer-roping  and  fancy  riding.  Vaude¬ 
ville  acts,  music  and  fireworks  will  also  be  on  the 
program. 

The  coliseum  night  show  from  August  29  to 
September  2,  inclusive,  will  offer  the  Empire  Horse 
Show,  where  the  finest  horseflesh  in  the  Equine 
Kingdom  will  give  exhibitions  and  compete  for  valu¬ 
able  premiums.  The  events  will  include  classes  of 
harness  horses,  harness  ponies,  saddle  horses,  hun¬ 
ters,  jumpers  and  a  wide  variety  of  specialties. 
James  W.  Russell,  Box  655,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  Secretary 
of  this  division.  From  September  5  to  10,  inclusive, 
the  coliseum  will  be  converted  into  a  beautiful 


At  the  Neto  York  State  Fair  can  he  seen  the  latest  models  in  housing,  lighting, 
ventilation  and  sanitation  in  properly  caring  for  and  handling  livestock,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  this  modern  Jamesway  equipment. 


These  blueblooded  kings  and  queens  of  livestock  realms  paraded  in  the  Coliseum 
Arena  on  Governor’s  Day  at  the  1937  New  York  State  Fair. 


This  view  shows  the  new  Horticultural  Building  on  the  right,  and  the  new  Women’s  Building  on  the  left  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  grounds.  Broad  streets,  spacious  walks,  beautifully  landscaped,  with  adequate  park¬ 
ing  space  for  all,  make  the  grounds  not  only  attractive,  but  efficiently  arranged  and  planned. 


dancing  palace.  A  modern  new  Terrazzo  floor  has 
been  installed  for  this  purpose.  Music  will  be 
by  nationally  known  radio  orchestras.  Final  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  a  state-wide  amateur  dancing  contest  will 
be  staged. 

Horses 

The  heavy  horse  show  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  under  the  management  of  Superintendent  S. 
C.  Pendergast  has  become  noted  as  one  of  the  really 
great  draft  horse  shows  in  America.  This  year's  en¬ 
tries  are  exceptionally  good  both  as  to  numbers  and 
quality.  Prof.  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  University  of 
Missouri,  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  judges  in 
the  world,  will  place  the  ribbons  and  awards  at 
this  year’s  Fair. 

The  management  reserves  the  right 
to  declare  off  any  class  not  having- 
three  entries,  by  notifying  the  exhibi¬ 
tor  and  returning  the  entrance  fee.  If 
horses  are  entered  and  not  exhibited, 
the  entrance  fee  will  be  forfeited.  Ex¬ 
hibitors  not  showing  in  the  classes  in 
which  they  are  entered,  unless  excused 
by  the  Superintendent,  may  be  fined 
$10  for  each  entry  not  shown.  All 
winners  of  a  first  prize  eligible  for 
championship  classes  must  compete 
therein  or  forfeit  their  prize  money. 
This  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced. 
There  is  no  entry  fee  in  champion 
class. 

The  management  reserves  the  right 
to  decline  any  entry  and  to  return  any 
entrance  fee  before  the  opening  of  the 
show.  All  animals  entered  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  classes  must  be  sound  and  must 
be  registered  in  their  respective  stud 
books  and  their  pedigrees  given  on  the 
entry  blank.  Ages  of  horses  will  be 
computed  from  January  1.  Positively 
no  premium  will  be  given  to  any 
animal  considered  undeserving  of  such 
premium  by  the  judges.  In  case  one 
horse  of  a  pair  shall  be  incapacitated 
due  to  a  good  cause,  and  cannot  be 
shown,  the  Superintendent  may  allow 
the  substitution  of  another  horse  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  owner. 

Judging  in  this  department  will  be 
from  September  5-10,  inclusive.  The 
classes  will  carry  total  premiums  off¬ 
ered  by  the  New  York  State  Fair  of 
$7.30S,  and  also  $110  offered  by  the 
breed  specials.  The  breed  sections  in¬ 
clude  Percheron,  Belgian,  Clydesdale 
and  purebred  draft  horses  other  than 
Percheron.  Belgian  and  Clydesdale. 
In  addition  to  the  breed  classes  men¬ 
tioned  there  will  be  classes  for  draft 
horses  in  harness — purebred  or  grade. 
These  will  include  the  six,  four,  three 
and  12  horse  teams,  also  pairs  and 
singles.  There  will  be  classes  of  New 
Y'ork  State  draft  horses, 
grades  shown  to  halter 
( non-professional ) .  Lim¬ 
ited  to  animals  actually 
owned  in  New  York 
State  for  at  least  three 
months  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  entries 
and  also  special  county 
and  district  exhibits, 
these  classes  are  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  to 
bring  out  good  local 
State  showings.  There 
will  be  many  other 
commercial  classes  and 
also  mule  and  pony 
classes. 

This  year's  horse 
show  will  again  feature 
the  popular  team-pull¬ 
ing  contest  (open  to 
all)  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  using  the 
Dynamometer  u  n  d  e  r 
their  control.  Contes¬ 
tants  will  be  notified  of 
the  date  and  hour  for 
(Continued  on  Page  519) 
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Mt  Carmel ,  Conn.,  Station  Farm 

This  is  a  real  farm  of  around  100  acres,  a  few 
miles  from  New  Haven,  where  some  of  the  station’s 
highly  technical  work  in  corn  breeding,  etc.,  is 
carried  on,  combined  with  the  thoroughly  practical 
farming  we  all  find  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the 
land  yield  its  increase. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  project  on  this  farm 
is  the  corn  breeding  work  of  Hr.  Donald  F.  Jones 
and  his  associates.  Seed  corn  selection  has  been 
carried  on  for  many  years  by  everyday  farmers.  In 
boyhood  I  knew  one  man,  raising  a  type  of  Canada 
Flint  who  selected  for  10  years  to  get  two  ears  on 
a  stalk,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  about 
90  percent.  Other  men  have  selected  for  shape  of 
ear,  number  of  rows  of  kernels,  husking  quality  in 
breaking  off  easily,  and  any  other 
special  ideas  they  had  in  mind  for 
corn  improvement. 

One  man  wanted  cornstalks  not 
more  than  six  feet  high.  They  were 
fed  in  Winter  whole  and  dry,  and, 
being  smaller  and  softer,  more  of 
the  stalk  body  was  eaten.  Another 
selected  for  soft  and  silky  husks, 
easier  to  remove  from  the  ear  than  the 
coarse  harsh  ones.  Nature  works  with 
observant  men,  and  all  of  these  selec¬ 
tors  got  something  at  least  of  what 
they  aimed  for. 

But  corn  breeding  is  a  different 
matter.  Man  steps  in  and  says  that 
the  silk  on  this  stalk  shall  be  pollen- 
ized  from  the  tassel  of  another  that 
he  selects.  So  he' covers  the  silk  with 
a  paper  hag  before  it  is  receptive  to 
any  pollen  and  at  the  right  time  dusts 
the  desired  pollen  on  it.  The  picture 
shows  a  row  on  the  Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  with  the 
silks  protected  with  paper  bags,  so  that  no  pollen 
other  than  that  desired  shall  fall  on  them. 

Some  amateur  corn  hybridizing  is  done  without 
keeping  records.  That  is,  one  type  will  be  crossed 
on  another  just  to  see  what  will  happen.  Such 
casual  crossing  however,  gives  nothing  special  to 
work  on  or  think  about.  Complete  records  must  be 
kept  of  crosses  and  crosses  on  crosses  and  multi¬ 
tudes  of  numbers  and  signs  and  complex  results. 
Some  of  the  purposes  of  this  corn-breeding  work 
are  improvement  in  quality  and  productiveness,  size 
of  ear,  type  of  stalk  and  resistance  to  disease,  such 
as  corn  wilt.  Success  in  these  lines  has  been  notable. 

The  element  of  certainty,  however,  does  not  exist. 
So  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  there  is  no  chance. 
Every  result  is  from  causes,  but  some  of  them  are 
hidden  from  man.  Kernels  of  corn  have  heredity,  as 
do  humans,  and  where  or  when  certain 
qualities  will  crop  out  or  dominate  is 
beyond  our  ken — a  challenge  to  con¬ 
tinued  work,  even  though  some  of  it 
must  be  of  the  cut-and-try  type. 

The  problem  of  testing  various  in¬ 
bred  strains  to  find  the  best  for  the 
desired  purpose,  and  by  what'  system 
of  crossing  they  can  he  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  is  difficult.  At  first,  practi¬ 
cally  all  good  lines  were  crossed  in  all 
possible  combinations.  But  100  lines 
to  be  tested  would  make  thousands  of 
combinations  —  too  much  work  and 
bookeeping. 

A  plan  was  needed  to  reduce  the 
combinations  to  he  tested,  without  risk¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  good  ones  before  recog¬ 
nized.  The  first  plan  was  to  pick  out 
all  outstanding  inbreds,  which  were 
used  as  pollinators  on  all  desired 
strains  to  he  tested.  Later  the  plan 
was  simplified  by  crossing  all  surviving  inbreds 
with  an  open  pollinated  variety.  Pollen  was  col¬ 
lected  from  plants  of  different  ages  so  that  repre¬ 
sentative  pollen  for  early  as  well  as  late  inbreds 
was  available.  These  crosses  were  compared  at  one 
time  with  a  variety  of  similar  season.  This  simpli¬ 
fied  matters  somewhat  and  gave  useful  results,  hut 
of  course  complete  records  have  to  he  made  in 
special  eases. 

There  are  many  other  things  than  corn  on  this 
station’s  farm — tomato  variety  tests,  squashes  and 
cucumbers,  beets,  carrots,  in  fact  a  full  line  of  vege¬ 
tables,  an  acre  of  muskmelons  and  even  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Fertilizer  placement  is  another  matter  of 
great  importance,  in  order  to  give  the  current  crop 
what  it  needs  in  plant  food. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  corner  of  the  peach  or¬ 
chard,  about  three  acres,  trees  10  to  12  feet  tall  and 
mainly  in  excellent  condition.  Plenty  of  work  is  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  a  peach  block  of  this  character. 
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On  one  occasion  I  heard  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  State  say,  referring  to  the  farm,  “This 
outfit  up  here  is  worth  while” — pithy  New  England 
sentiment  that  meant  appreciation.  w.  w.  h. 


Success  with  Sunflower  Silage 

In  1892  the  first  sunflower  silage  in  the  world  was 
produced  in  a  square  wooden  silo  at  the  Central  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Ontario.  It  was  not  pure 
sunflower  silage,  but  a  mixture  of  sunflower  heads, 
Indian  corn  and  horse  beans.  Known  as  the  Robert¬ 
son  mixture,  the  object  was  to  increase  the  fat  con¬ 
tent  of  the  dairy  ration.  Dr.  F.  T.  Sliutt,  veteran 
Canadian  chemist,  was  the  first  man  to  analyze  the 
entire  sunflower  plant.  He  and  Dr.  James  Robert¬ 


Corn  tcith  Silk  Bagged  for  Later  Pollination. 

son,  another  scientific  agricultural  pioneer,  formu¬ 
lated  the  silage  mixture.  For  many  years  the  Rob¬ 
ertson  mixture  was  widely  used  in  Eastern  Canada 
and  the  New  England  States,  and  yields  as  high  as 
eight  tons  of  sunflower  heads  per  acre  were  re¬ 
corded.  While  farmers  still  use  this  mixture,  many 
are  using  straight  sunflower  as  a  silage  crop,  and 
with  excellent  results. 

In  1615,  when  Champlain  explored  the  Georgian 
Bay  District  of  Ontario,  he  found  the  Indians  cul¬ 
tivating  sunflowers.  The  seeds  were  used  for  human 
food  and  for  oil.  Since  then  the  crop  has  gradually 
spread  over  many  parts  of  the  world.  Today  we 
find  Soviet  Russia  leads  Europe  and  Asia  in  their 
production ;  Illinois  leads  here  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  production  is  now  so  general  in  Western 
Canada  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  state  which  Prov¬ 
ince  leads.  Many  other  parts  of  Canada,  way  up 


A  Corner  of  the  Peach  Orchard  on  the  Mt.  Carmel  Farm. 


near  the  Arctic,  raises  sunflowers  to  sustain  a 
profitable  dairy. 

Of  the  several  varieties,  the  Mammoth  Russian  is 
most  extensively  grown  in  North  America.  Experi¬ 
ments  covering  many  years  show  averages  as  follows 
for  the  variety:  Height,  98  inches;  diameter  of 
heads,  7  inches ;  yield  per  acre :  whole  crop,  18.2 
tons,  and  ripened  seed,  1,453  pounds. 

-  An  experiment  carried  on  at  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  in  testing  sunflowers,  corn  and  Say 
beans  separately  and  in  combinations,  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  of  two  years’  test :  Soy  beans,  8.8 
tons  per  acre:  corn,  13;  and  sunflowers,  19.1  tons 
per  acre.  When  sunflowers  and  corn  were  grown 
together  in  equal  quantities,  the  corn  became  greatly 
stunted,  the  sunflowers  proving  to  be  the  chief 
regulator  in  productiveness.  From  a  study  of  this 
experiment  it  seems  unwise  to  grow  either  corn  or 
Soy  beans  with  sunflowers,  if  the  latter  predomi¬ 
nate  ;  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  use  a  small  pro¬ 
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portion,  say  10  to  20  percent  of  the  sunflowers  in  a 
cornfield,  in  which  case  the  sunflowers  would  not 
form  the  same  density  of  shade.  At  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  better  results  were  had  from  silage 
made  from  sunflowers  and  corn  in  combination  than 
from  silage  made  from  sunflowers  or  corn  alone. 

The  average  results  of  analyses  of  sunflowers 
compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  corn,  being 
especially  rich  in  protein  and  fat.  At  the  Montana 
Station  an  exhaustive  digestion  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  sunflower  silage.  The  percentage  of 
digestible  nutrients,  as  determined  in  these  tests, 
follow :  Total  dry  substance,  21.4 ;  crude  protein, 
1.24;  crude  fiber  and  nitrogen  free  extract,  10.13; 
other  extract,  .37. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  probable  yield 
in  green  weight  per  acre  of  sunflowers,  compared 
with  corn,  peas  and  oats,  the  moisture 
content  at  the  time  the  crops  were  put 
in  the  silos  and  the  yields  in  dry  mat¬ 
ter  per  acre : 

Green  Moisture  Dry 

Lbs.  Percent  Lbs. 

Sunflowers  ...79,200  82.41  12,034 

Corn  . 27,980  78.72  5,747 

Peas  &  oats .  .  14,000  62.64  5,230 

In  a  feeding  test  40  Holstein  cows 
were  rationed  on  corn,  peas  and  oats, 
and  sunflower  silage  for  periods  of  two 
weeks,  each  cow  being  fed  30  pounds 
of  silage  daily.  The  last  seven  days  of 
each  period  were  counted  in  the  test. 
The  table  gives  the  results: 

Milk  Yield,  Gain  per 
„  „  Lbs.  Day,  Lbs. 

Peas  &  oats . 25.88  1.00 

Sunflowers  . 27.24  24)0 

Corn  . 26.4  1.85 

At  the  Brandon,  Manitoba,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  200  tons  of  sunflower 
silage  was  put  into  a  silo  to  test  the 
relative  feeding  value,  as  bearing  on  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  body  weight  and  palatability.  The  seven  pure¬ 
bred  cows  gave  6,760.5  pounds  of  milk,  when  fed 
sunflower  silage,  and  3.46S  pounds  on  the  corn  silage 
ration.  The  balance  of  the  ration  was  the  same  in 
each  case.  The  animals  just  about  held  weight  on 
sunflower,  but  gained  1,652  pounds  per  cow  on 
corn  silage. 

“Analyses  show  that  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  composition  of  corn  and  sunflower  silage,”  advises 
the  Wyoming  Station.  “The  protein  content  is  almost 
identical,  as  also  is  the  fibex1.  In  cai'bolxvdi’ates 
or  nitrogen-free  extract,  corn  silage  carries  almost 
o0  percent  more  than  sunflower  silage.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  value  that  may  result  from  more 
carbohydrates  in  the  corn  silage,  largely  is  offest  by 
the  higher  fat  content  in  sunflower  silage.  The  ash 
or  mineral  content  is  considerably  higher  in  sun¬ 
flower  silage.  This  difference  has  not 
been  shown  to  add  to  the  feeding  value 
of  sunflower  mixture,  and  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  excessive  kidney  action, 
when  sunflower  silage  is  fed  generous¬ 
ly*  Studies  of  the  digestible  nutrients 
in  the  silage  and  corn  silage  show  that 
the  percentage  of  total  nutrients  di¬ 
gested  by  cattel  and  sheep  is  close.” 

Many  believe  that  the  maturity 
which  sunflowers  have  reached  when 
harvested  and  put  in  the  silo,  affects 
both  the  palatability  and  the  feeding 
value.  Experienced  feeders  recom¬ 
mend  that  cutting  be  started  when 
about  10  percent  of  the  plants  are  in 
bloom,  to  secure  the  greatest  feeding 
value. 

Any  land  which  will  ’produce  corn 
will  produce  sunflowers,  and  a  vast 
area  too  dry  or  too  cool  for  corn,  as 
well.  Sunflowers  give  even  better  re¬ 
sults  on  soil  too  cool  or  too  wet  for  corn,  muck 
land,  poor  soil,  light  sandy  soils,  soils  foul  with 
weeds  and  weed  seeds,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  al¬ 
titudes,  where  short  seasons  and  drought  prevail. 
More  frost-resistant  than  corn,  sunflowers  may  be 
planted  earlier,  or  remain  longer  before  harvest. 

A  New  York  dairyman  advises :  “We  had  one  test 
in  which  corn  and  sunflowers  were  mixed  and  were 
grown  together  in  a  section  where  the  frost  came 
about  the  first  of  September.  In  this  case  the  corn 
was  killed  and  dried  up  immediately,  producing  al¬ 
most  nothing  for  feed,  while  the  sunflowers  in  the 
same  field  were  not  affected  by  the  frost,  and 
stayed  green  and  succulent.” 

Sunflowers  do  best  when  seeded  in  rows  36  inches 
apart,  plants  six  inches  apart.  About  seven  pounds 
of  seed  are  used  per  acre.  The  seed  may  be  seeded 
with  an  ordinary  grain  drill  by  plugging  the  tubes 
between  the  rows.  The  crop  is  harvested  with  ordi¬ 
nary  corn-harvesting*  machinery.  e.  w.  g. 
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Trees  for  the  Farmstead 

Evidence  of  the  present  widespread  interest  in 
ornamental  planting  is  everywhere,  hardly  a  farm 
dooryard  but  has  its  gay  flower  beds  or  borders.  We 
are  coming  to  appreciate  the  many  kinds  of  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs.  But  many  have  not  yet  realized  how 
much  more  attractive  our  farm  homes  can  be  made 
by  planting  more  trees  about  them.  In  most  coun¬ 
try  districts  the  material  is  ready  to  hand,  if  not  on 
the  farm  itself,  at  least  within  easy  distance.  One 
need  be  neither  a  tree  expert  nor  a  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  to  insure  making  a  satisfactory  job  of  it. 

There  are  a  few  rules  that  will  prove  helpful. 
Some  of  these  have  to  do  with  deciding  where  trees 
would  be  most  effective  and  just  what  sort  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  best  suited  for  special  purposes :  others  con¬ 
cern  the  actual  undertaking  of  digging  and  plating. 

The  first  thing  to  be  decided  is  where 
trees  are  needed.  One  should  study 
the  problem  from  two  distinct  points  of 
view,  the  outlook  from  windows  and 
porches  and  from  outside  the  grounds. 

For  most  satisfying  results  the  two 
viewpoints  are  perhaps  of  equal  im¬ 
portance.  If  there  happens  to  be  an 
especially  beautiful  outlook  from  cer¬ 
tain  windows,  the  probabilities  are 
that  framing  it  with  trees  will  make  it 
even  more  lovely.  If  from  the  porch 
one  looks  out  over  a  wide  sweep  of 
country  with,  perhaps,  a  lake  and  blue 
hills  in  the  distance,  trees  planted 
nearby  may  do  much  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  view.  Wide  overhanging 
trees  will  frame  it ;  groups  of  tall  ta¬ 
pering  trees  like  certain  evergreens  or 
Lombardy  poplars  will  produce  a  more 
striking  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  an  unpleasant  outlook 
that  needs  shutting  out  by  a  thick 
screen  planting.  Hedges  may  be  needed 
to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  home 
grounds  and  serve  as  a  background  for  flowers. 

Every  home  owner  wishes  his  house  to  appear 
home-like  and  inviting.  Usually  the  planting  which 
frames  some  favorite  view  may  serve  a  double  pur¬ 
pose  and  frame  the  house  as  well.  The  fact  that  a 
house  needs  a  background  as  well  as  a  frame  is 
too  often  overlooked.  No  planting  improves  the 
appearance  of  a  house  so  much  as  one  that  shows 
above  the  roof.  A  little  observation  will  prove  how 
true  this  is.  The  house  that  is  seen  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  trees  has  an  air  of  cheerfulness.  A  house 
not  especially  interesting  in  itself  will  seem  much 
more  so  if  this  can  be  accomplished.  It  is  well 
worth  planning  for  even  if  one  must  wait  several 
years  to  see  the  result.  , 

The  worst  mistake  of  all  is  just  scattering  trees 
promiscuously  about  the  lawn.  If  big  trees  are 
already  there  by  all  means  leave  them  alone.  But 
in  general  it  is  better  to  keep  the  lawn  more  or  less 
ciR'ii  and  do  the  planting  about  its  margins. 

In  planning  for  trees,  try  to  visualize  how  they 
will  look  when  they  get  their  growth  and  remember 


This  makes  the  arbor  vitae  especially  suitable  for 
use  in  hedges.  They  can  be  kept  low  almost  in¬ 
definitely.  Hedge  trimming  should  be  done  in  June 
and  again  in  August. 

In  an  informal  screen  planting,  evergreens  of 
various  sorts  and  sizes  are  generally  used,  often 
with  deciduous  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  among 
them,  I  have  found  wild  sumac  useful  here.  It  has 
interesting  foliage,  brilliant  coloring  in  Autumn,  and 
carries  its  red  “bobs”  all  Winter.  The  best  and,  one 
might  well  add,  the  only  rule  for  governing  a  screen 
planting  is  that  very  old  one,  “Plant  thick,  thin 
quick.”  If  one  practices  it,  a  screen  planting  may 
be  kept  fresh  and  green  to  the  very  end,  which  will 
be,  of  course,  a  number  of  great  evrgreens  whose 
branches  sweep  the  lawn — but  that  is  looking  a 
long  way  ahead. 

As  to  the  planting,  this  is  not  nearly  so  arduous 
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Photo  by  H.  &  D.  Van  Alter,  X.  V. 

Ichneumon  fly  females  depositing  their  eggs  in  a  borer-ridden  maple  tree. 

as  most  people  are  likely  to  imagine.  If  one  takes 
certain  precautions  it  is  possible  to  move  almost  any 
tree  with  assurance  that  it  will  live  and  thrive. 

First  is  the  proper  time  of  the  year.  Evergreens 
may  be  safely  transplanted  almost  any  month  except 
at  the  height  of  the  growing  season  during  July  and 
early  August.  Deciduous  trees  are  best  moved  be¬ 
fore  their  leaves  are  fully  out  in  the  Spring  or  in 
Autumn  when  leaves  are  falling.  I  am  thinking 
here  of  trees  from  two  or  three  feet  tall  up  to  10  or 
12  feet.  Most  of  us  are  not  likely  to  attempt  mov¬ 
ing  trees  much  larger  than  this,  although  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  to  do  it. 

The  one  imperative  rule  in  transplanting  ever¬ 
greens  is  to  dig  them  in  locations  where  a  generous 
amount  of  sod  may  be  lifted  with  the  root.  Once 
the  root  system  becomes  bare  of  soil,  it  is  all  but 
useless  to  go  on  and  plant  the  tree.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  the  hair-like  rootlets  on  which  the  life  of 
the  tree  depends  will  be  thoroughly  dried  out  and 
the  case  hopeless.  Bunching  the  roots  together  and 
keeping  them  damp,  as  is  done  with  the  seedling 


how  fast  they  grow.  Long  lived  trees  normally  evergreens  sent  out  from  State  nurseries  for  re¬ 
make  a  growth  of  two 
or  three  feet  a  year, 
while  short  lived  trees, 
like  poplars,  may  grow 
as  much  as  six  or  seven 
feet  a  season.  Poplars 
are  all  right  for  quick 
effects,  but  hard-wood 
trees,  like  elm  and  ma¬ 
ple,  will  prove  better  in 
the  long  run.  Young 
evergreens  look  so 
harmless  that  one  is 
likely  to  forget  that 
once  established  they 
will  be  sendin  g  up 
tliree-foot  “leaders”  and 
becoming  that  much 
taller  every  year.  This 
is  why  so  many  of  the 
so-called  foundation 
plantings,  that  came  in¬ 
to  fashion  25  or  30 
years  ago  have  had  to 
be  taken  out.  Only  trees 
or  shrubs  that  are  by 
n  a  ture  low  growers 
should  be  planted  close 
to  the  house  wall,  or 
evergreens  that,  like  ar¬ 
bor  vitae  or  white  ce¬ 
dar,  will  submit  to 
heavy  annual  pruning. 


Looking  Out  Over  the  Orange  County  Hills  from  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Photo  by  TT.  T.  Clements,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


forestration  purposes,  is  out  of  the  question.  But  it 
is  almost  always  possible  to  find  plenty  of  desirable 
evergreens  growing  in  low  land,  in  gully  bottoms  or 
along  the  border  of  a  swamp,  where  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  confined  in  a  foot  or  so  of  black  mucky 
soil  overlying  a  bed  of  clear  sand.  Here  is  the  ideal 
place  for  digging  trees.  One  merely  needs  to  cut 
out  a  circular  sod  big  enough  to  contain  most  of  the 
root  system  and  lift  tree  and  all  out.  If  care  is 
taken  in  handling  the  trees  and  they  can  be  planted 
within  a  reasonable  time,  say  inside  of  24  hours, 
the  sooner  the  better,  it  is  seldom  necessary  either 
to  tie  up  the  tops  or  burlap  the  roots. 

When  possible,  I  prefer  to  handle  deciduous  trees 
in  the  same  way,  although  if  the  root  system  can  be 
kept  from  drying  out,  getting  sods  with  them  is  not 
of  such  vital  importance.  To  compensate  the  un¬ 
avoidable  loss  of  some  of  the  roots,  the  top  of  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  should  be  headed  back 
rather  severely.  All  broken  and  badly 
bruised  roots  should  be  cut  off  cleanly 
with  a  sharp  knife.  In  trees  from  nur¬ 
series  the  root  system  is  more  com¬ 
pact  and  transplanting  easier. 

There  are  several  simple  devices 
which  will  be  found  to  make  handling 
without  injury  to  the  tree  a  great  deal 
easier.  An  almost  necessary  aid  is  a 
sort  of  stretcher,  two  poles  to  which 
cross  pieces  are  nailed,  for  carrying 
the  trees  and  to  help  in  loading  them. 
Sometimes  a  single  stout  pole  is  used 
in  carrying  trees  too  large  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  taken  on  the  stretcher.  This 
is  placed  alongside  the  trunk  and  the 
tree  is  tipped  to  balance  across  it.  A 
pad  should  be  placed  over  the  pole 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  tree 
trunk.  Two  men  carry  the  pole  and  a 
third  holds  the  tree  steady.  In  load¬ 
ing  heavier  trees  a  plank  is  very  often 
a  .great  help.  One  end  is  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  truck  or  wagon  and  the 
other  on  the  ground.  The  tree  is  then  set  on  the 
plank.  When  the  outer  end  of  the  plank  is  raised, 
sliding  the  tree  along  it  and  into  the  wagon  is  an 
easy  matter. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  old  belief  that  trees 
must  be  planted  in  locations  similar  to  those  from 
which  they  are  taken.  A  tree  from  the  wettest 
swamp  will  glory  in  a  better  drained  situation,  and 
its  poorer  color  will  soon  improve.  And  once  a 
tree  is  out  of  the  ground,  one  may  forget  all  about 
which  side  faced  north  and  which  south.  The  only 
thing  to  think  of  then  is  in  what  position  it  will 
look  its  best. 

Should  trees  be  watered  when  planted?  Yes  and 
no.  It  is  always  better  to  water  deciduous  trees 
when  planted  and  occasionally  during  their  first  sea¬ 
son  in  the  new  location.  But  where  one  can  count 
on  occasional  rains,  this  may  safely  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  case  of  evergreens.  However,  before 
they  go  into  Winter,  all  newly  planted  evergreens 
should  be  thoroughly  watered.  Winter  losses  are 
usually  to  be  attributed  to  failure  to  water  at  this 
time.  In  planting  any  tree  special  pains  should  be 

taken  to  pack  the  soil 
thoroughly  and  to  see 
that  no  air  spaces  are 
left  under  the  roots.  If 
watering  is  to  be  done, 
set  the  tree  in  place, 
spreading  the  roots  na¬ 
turally  and  partially  fill 
the  hole  with  soil.  Then 
water,  and  when  the 
water  has  disappeared, 
finish  filling  the  hole 
and  tamp  the  soil  firm¬ 
ly.  While  these  instruc¬ 
tions  are  not  all  hard 
and  fast  rules,  they 
have  been  evolved  out 
of  the  experience  and 
observation  of  a  great 
many  persons  who  have 
been  interested  in  such 
matters,  and  can  safe¬ 
ly  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  more  pleas¬ 
ing  a  n  d  satisfactory 
results. 

Trees  are  so  import¬ 
ant  around  the  farm¬ 
stead  that  it  pays  to  do 
the  work  right.  This 
will  make  permanence 
that  will  grow  into 
beauty.  j.  l.  b. 
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Who  Holds  the  Bog  ? 


The 

E-Z-FILL 
Bag  Holder 

Fastest  easiest  way  of 
doing  your  sacking.  En¬ 
ables  one  man  to  do  the 
work  of  two.  Nothing 
to  do  hut  shovel  into 
the  hopper.  Holds  all 
sizes  of  bags.  Light  and 
easy  to  move  about.  Use 
it  in  the  granary,  or¬ 
chard,  in  the  fields  or  anywhere.  Made  entirely  of 
steel.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Get  yours,  today — only  $9.85  at 
your  dealer's  or  shipped  direct.  Money-back  guarantee. 


Send  postcard  for  circular. 

NATIONAL.  PRODUCTION  CO. 
4605  St.  Jean  Detroit,  Mich. 


Write  for 

CIRCULAR 


i  ii?i  ’Kum  KimmrEH’ 

Biggest  film  bargain  in  U.  SJ  Either  16  guaranteed 
prints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8; 
prints  from  each  roll  —  only  25c  coinl  16  reprints  25c. j 
Guaranteed  quality.  One  day  service!  Mailers  and 
details  FREE!  Sena  your  rolls  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS,  Dept. 200,  LaCrosse,  Wise. 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  UNEXCELLED  QUALITY ;  500,- 
000  Peach;  200,000  Apple,  one  and 
two  year;  thousands  of  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  Fruit  Plants.  Large  and 
small  planters  are  invited  to 
write  for  our  latest  free  FALL 
Price  List  announcing  the  greatest 
price  reduction  on  fruit  trees  ever 
made  in  our  history.  It  pays  to  plant 
Bountiful  Bidge  trees  and  plants. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  C  -  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


Chestnut  Trees 


Blight-resistant.  Our  hardy 
trees,  bearing  fine  large 


nuts  a.t  3  and  4  years.  Said  for  circular  to— 

CHESTNUT  NURSERY  -  MANHEIM.  PA. 


FINE  PEONY  ROOTS  6^  r'  00  TS  "pO  R  ^  $  I 

RISING  SUN  PEONY  FARM  -  CAMDEN.  DELA. 


Plante  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OiraWUcriy-f  laUlS  Basil  perry  Georgetown.  Del. 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  “  = 


in 

ness. 


RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTED 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Ego* — Fret 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.. 

166  Chambers  Street  -  Ntw  York,  N.  Y. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGOS 


BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


W  ANTED 

EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 


ALL  YOU 
DAIRY  FOLK 

You’ve  got  a  big  surprise  in  store 
for  you  at  the  State  Fair.  It’s  the 
new  ESCO  sectional,  All  Steel,  In¬ 
sulated  Milk  House.  It’s  all  electric 
and  completely  equipped — the  last 
word  in  up-to-date  equipment. 


While  you’re  inside  the  Milk  House  be 
'  sure  to  see  the  famous  ESCO  Milk 
Cooler  in  operation.  You'll  also  find 
the  ESCO  Electric  Sterilizer  at  work. 
It  combines  scientific  sterilization 
with  the  complete  drying  of  all  uten¬ 
sils.  This  prevents  rust  and  makes 
your  utensils  last  longer. 

In  the  Dairy  Building  you  will  find  an 
interesting  display  of  the  famous 
ESCO  “NI-AG-RA.”  The  patented 
Automatic  Neck-IIigh  Water  Leveler 
(found  only  in  the  ESCO  “NI-AG- 
RA”)  is  giving  dairy  farmers  better 
cooling  at  less  cost. 

AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Two  Exhibits 

You’ll  find  the  ESCO  Milk  House 
display  in  the  court  of  the  Farm 
Implement  .and  Machinery  Section. 
In  the  Dairy  Building  you’ll  find  the 
full  line  of  ESCO  Dairy  Equipment. 

AT  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION 

Two  Exhibits 

Here  there  will  be  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  ESCO  Dairy  Equipment  in 
the  Industrial  Arts  Building  and  the 
complete  Milk  House  will  be  in  the 
machinery  section  on  the  grounds. 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 

West  Chester,  Penna. 


S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book  { 

Covering  all  phases  S 
o  f  t  h  e  b  u  s  i  n  e  s  s —  : 
Breedsand  Breedlngt  E 
Houses  and  Equip-  ; 
ment,  Incubation  and  : 
Brooding,  Feeding,  j 
Marketing  Methods:  5 
587  pages,  342  illust-  ! 
rations;  beautifully  ; 
printed  and  bound.  ; 

price,  postpaid  } 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

\ RURAL  NEW-YORKER | 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Price  List  on  RYE  also  on  the  new 

Certified  YORKWIN  Wheat 

• — a  new  variety  of  heaviest  yielding 
winter  wheat  for  Eastern  Conditions. 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


QUART  SIZI 

More  Durable  and  More 
,  Attractive 

/Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.  o.  b 
'Amsterdam.  Send  for  Tria 
Order  of  IOO— $1.00  Postpaid 


IMIV/1AIV  MFC.  CO.,  AIVISTF.RD/WI.IVV. 


The 


Griffin  Silo 


10  feet  diameter;  20  feet  high 
A  No.l  Clear  Oregon  Fir  Staves 
Griffin  Front,  Hoops,  Lugs  No 
roof.  F.  O.  B.  factory . 


GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO./EstA  FREE 
HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. v1842/CATALOG 


CERTIFIED  HYBRID  YORKWIN  SEED  WHEAT 

(CORNELL  HYBRID  NO.  19)  The  new  white  winter  wheat.  Outyieids  all  other  varieties.  Our 
own  yields  run  as  high  as  57  bushels  per  acre.  Long  head,  plump  berry,  resistant  to  loose 
6mut.  Yorkwin  is  so  much  superior  to  other  varieties  of  white  wheat  that  we  are  now 
growing  it  exclusively.  Write  today  for  prides. 


I  BOX  R,  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


Ruralis  ms 


Hollyhocks.  —  Always  at  the  time 
the  hollyhocks  are  coming  into  bloom  we 
are  asked  why  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow  and  die.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a 
minor  affection,  sometimes  the  entire 
plant  dies.  This  trouble  is  hollyhock 
rust,  a  disease  now  very  prevalent.  If 
the  plants  are  treated  for  it  earlier  in 
the  season  it  is  possible  to  keep  it  under 
control,  hut  usually  it  is  not  noticed  un¬ 
til  the  flower  stalks  are  well  formed,  and 
the  lower  leaves  begin  to  turn  brown.  It 
first  appears  as  reddish-brown  pustules 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and 
it  is  controlled  by  carefully  dusting  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  with  fine  sulphur. 
Dusting  should  be  begun  in  the  Spring ; 
after  flowering  is  over,  and  the  old  flow¬ 
er  stalks  are  cut  away,  the  new  growth 
should  be  dusted  in  late  Summer  and 
Fall.  Plant  remnants  should  all  be 
burned.  There  are  some  other  fungi  that 
cause  leaf  spot  on  hollyhocks,  hut  these 
are  usually  kept  under  control  by  burn¬ 
ing  all  the  dead  leaves  and  stalks  in  the 
Fall.  The  common  weed  called  “chees¬ 
es,”  Malva  rotundifolia,  is  a  host  plant 
for  hollyhock  rust,  and  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  in  the  garden. 

Pixie  Moss. — A  recent  item  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  asks  the  identity  of  pixie  moss. 
Pixy  or  flowering  moss  are  common 
names  for  this  plant,  which  is  Pyxidan- 
thera  barbulata.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  Galax,  and  is  a  handsome  little 
plant  of  trailing  habit,  with  small  sharp- 
pointed  leaves  and  numerous  white  or 
blush  flowers,  borne  closely  on  the  short 
branchlets,  so  that  they  appear  clustered. 
The  Pyxidanthera  grows  in  the  sandy 
pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  extending 
southward.  It  is  a  lovely  little  plant,  but 
we  have  never  seen  it  in  cultivation.  It 
may  be  one  of  those  shy  wildings  that  re¬ 
sent  removal  from  their  native  homes. 
We  have  tried  to  grow  its  relative  the 
Galax,  but  die!  not  succeed  with  some 
plants  from  the  North  Carolina  moun¬ 
tains.  We  might  do  better  with  nursery- 
grown  plants,  for  it  is  regarded  as  hardy 
in  cold  latitudes. 

The  Garden  Lilies. — Our  Madonna 
and  Regale  lilies  were  especially  good  this 
season,  but  some  of  our  friends  complain 
of  disappointing  results.  The  common¬ 
est  trouble  with  Madonna  lilies  (Lilium 
candidum)  is  Botrytis  blight;  this  is  a 
fungus  disease,  which  first  appears  as 
orange  brown  spots  on  the  foliage  of  the 
whole  plant,  and  rotting  of  the  flower 
buds.  A  gray  mold  may  cover  diseased 
areas.  Dead  leaves  and  stems  show  the 
small  black  spore-bearing  bodies,  and 
these  carry  the  infection  over  Winter. 
The  disease  spreads  rapidly  in  moist 
humid  weather,  and  is  more  likely  to  be 
troublesome  when  the  lilies  are  crowded 
by  other  plants,  so  that  there  is  poor  air 
drainage.  Lilies  like  shade  at  their  feet, 
but  sun  and  air  above.  To  control  this 
trouble,  gather  and  burn  all  dead  stalks 
and  leaves  in  the  Pall,  and  spray  the 
first  Spring  growth  with  Bordeaux,  4-4- 
50,  repeating  the  spray  two  or  three 
times  at  10-day  intervals.  It  will  be 
found  that  Madonna  lilies  increase  in 
strength,  and  quality  year  after  year ; 
they  dislike  being  disturbed,  and  if  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  against  unfavorable 
condtions  they  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  garden.  With  spikes  of  from  six 
to  14  flowers  these  lilies  were  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sight  against  a  background  of  Del- 
l  phiniums  this  season.  Mosaic  is  a  very 
serious  lily  disease  that  has  appeared  in 
many  gardens ;  it  is  one  of  those  exas¬ 
perating  virus  diseases  carried  by  insects 
from  diseased  to  healthy  specimens.  The 
melon  aphis  is  said  to  he  the  carrier  in 
this  case.  We  have  seen  Regale  lilies  af¬ 
fected  by  this  trouble,  but  this  variety  is 
considered  much  less  susceptible  than  L. 
speciosum  and  L.  auratum.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  stunting  of  the  plant,  with  mot¬ 
tling  of  the  leaves  into  light  and  dark 
areas.  There  is  often  distortion  and 
twisting  of  stems  and  leaves,  and  de¬ 
formed  flowers.  Plants  never  recover 
from  this  disease,  and  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  pull  them  out  and  burn  them,  so 
that  they  will  not  infect  others.  We  are 
trying  to  increase  our  planting  of  lilies, 
because  they  are  among  the  most  stately 
of  garden  flowers,  and  as  a  class  they  are 
so  permanent.  A  correspondent  recently 
inquired  for  the  “candlestick”  lily.  This 
is  Lilum  dauricum  or  dahuricum,  a  spe¬ 
cies  from  Siberia,  having  orange-red 
flowers  spotted  with  black.  There  are 
many  improved  horticultural  forms  of 
this  lily,  one  of  the  best  known  being  L. 
Batemannne,  which  has  apricot  flowers. 
The  original  form  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  listed  now,  but  most  dealers  of¬ 
fer  L.  Batemanniae.  There  is  a  long  list 
of  native  lilies  suitable  for  garden  cul¬ 


ture  ;  the  orange  cup  or  wood  lily,  L, 
Philadelphicum,  with  erect  orange  scarlet 
flowers  spotted  with  purple,  grows  and 
increases  liberally ;  this  is  found  wild 
from  Maine  to  Missouri,  and  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  depth  of  color.  This  blooms 
in  July  or  early  August,  later  than  the 
graceful  L.  Canadense,  with  drooping 
funnePShaped  flowers  of  orange  or  scar¬ 
let,  spotted  with  purple.  The  American 
turk's-cap  lily,  L.  superbum,  is  native 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Georgia  and 
Missouri;  this  varies  in  color  from  pale 
yellow  to  deep  red,  more  or  less  spotted, 
and  strong  specimens  may  show  spikes 
10  feet  high,  with  20  or  30  flowers.  The 
tiger  lily,  Lilium  tigrinum,  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  but  it  has  become  naturalized  in  lo¬ 
calities  where  it  lias  escaped  from  old 
gardens,  and  is  not  uncommon  growing 
wild.  Our  native  lilies  seem  to  run  large¬ 
ly  to  red  and  orange  shades,  but  there  is 
a  very  handsome  white  variety,  Lilium 
Washingtonianum,  native  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
AY  e  have  not  grown  it,  so  cannot  com¬ 
pare  it  with  Regale,  which  at  present 
seems  to  fill  our  garden  needs  for  a  white 
lily  at  that  season.  We  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  so  far  in  Lilium  Pliilippinesc 
formosamum ;  we  had  seen  such  beautiful 
blooms,  long  trumpets  of  pure  white  with 
pale  green  throat,  that  we  were  anxious 
to  try  it.  It  has  survived  two  Winters, 
but  has  not  bloomed.  The  general  ap¬ 
pearance  is  similar  to  Regale,  but  we 
should  judge  it  is  not  so  hardy  though 
the  Formosan  form  is  considered  hardier 
than  the  Philippine  type.  E.  t.  royle. 


Morrow’s  Honeysuckle 

There  are  many  bush  honeysuckles,  but 
we  have  always  liked  Lonicera  Morrow, 
which  forms  a  wide  spreading  bush  of 
graceful  habit,  wit  ligraay-green  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  hairy  underneath,  and  the 
stems  are  also  hairy.  It  bears  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  white  flowers  in  May  and  June, 
and  these  are  followed  by  translucent 
blood  red  berries,  ordinarily  ripening  in 
July  and  August.  This  year  the  ber¬ 
ries  ripened  in  June,  and  seemed  un¬ 
usually  large  aud  profuse.  The  hush  is 
very  pretty  when  in  flower,  but  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  showy  when  covered  with 
these  ruby-like  berries.  There  is  a  va¬ 
riety  witli  yellow  fruit,  Lonicera  Mor- 
rowi  var.  xanthocarpa,  but  we  prefer  the 
red.  This  honeysuckle  grows  to  a  height 
of  eight  feet.  It  is  not  exacting  as  to 
soil,  but  as  it  begins  to  leaf  out  very 
early  in  Spring  it  is  desirable  to  plant 
it  in  the  Fall.  The  Amur  honeysuckle, 
Lonicera  Maaeki,  ripens  its  fruit  in  Sep¬ 
tember;  this  is  a  tall,  upright,  spreading 
shrub  that  grows  to  a  height  of  15  feet. 
It  is  extremely  hardy,  and  is  a  very  use¬ 
ful  shrub,  though  we  think  it  less  re¬ 
fined  in  character  than  L.  Morrowi. 

E.  T.  R, 


The  Bookshelf 

My  Son,  My  Son,  by  Howard  Spring, 
tells  Hie  life  stories  of  two  fathers  and 
their  sons ;  their  love,  struggles  and 
dreams  for  them  and  the  conflict  of  per¬ 
sonalities.  It  makes  an  interesting  study. 
Published  by  the  Viking  Press,  18  E. 
48tli  St.,  New  York ;  price  $2.50, 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The 


Rural  Library 


Has  your  town  a  public  library?  If 
not,  why  not?  Like  many  worth-while 
projects  it  may  need  but  one  person  to 
“start  the  ball  a-rolling.” 

The  question  of  how  our  library  was 
started  in  a  small  Connecticut  town  often 
arises  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  may 
be  other  communities  without  this  won¬ 
derful  privilege  because  the  residents  do 
not  know  how  to  go  about  getting  it. 
Personally,  when  I  learn  of  a  town  with¬ 
out  a  library  I  grow  restless  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  for  every  town  needs  a 
library. 

To  get  back  to  our  beginning — nine 
years  ago  a  woman  whom  I  shall  call 
Mrs.  B.  felt  this  need  in  our  town  where 
the  nearest  library  was  miles  away  and 
rather  inaccessible.  So  she  telephoned 
the  librarian  in  the  next  town  and  plied 
her  with  questions.  This  kindly  person 
was  glad  to  help  and  advised  writing  to 
the  State  Library  Association.  This  Mrs. 
B.  did  and  an  interview  was  arranged. 
At  this  conference  it  was  decided  to  ask 
the  local  P.  T.  A.  to  sponsor  the  project. 
So  Mrs.  B.  called  on  the  president  of  the 
P.  T.  A.  who  approved  the  idea  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  organization  with  the 
result  that  they  made  it  their  project  for 
the  year. 

Then  came  the  question  of  where  we 
should  locate.  There  was  no  room  in 
the  school  and  no  available  small  build¬ 
ing.  The  lire  house  was  central  and 
there  was  some  room  in  part  of  the  base¬ 
ment  if  they  were  willing  that  we  should 


Before  long  we  realized  that  we  were 
outgrowing  our  quarters  and  wondered 
what  to  do  about  it.  Because  of  lack  of 
space  a  great  many  duplicate  books  were 
stored  at  the  homes  of  members  and  we 
were  forced  to  refuse  magazines.  Again 
fortune  smiled  upon  us. 

One  evening  a  special  meeting  was 
called  and  our  president  announced  that 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  his  daughter-in-law  planned  to  erect 
a  small  library  in  memory  of  his  wife 
and  son,  lately  deceased.  Only  those  who 
have  labored  unceasingly  as  our  commit¬ 
tee  did,  can  know  the  delight  we  felt. 

Today  we  have  our  small,  colonial  li¬ 
brary,  a  fine  modern  building  and  decided 
asset  to  the  town,  with  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  circulation  of  books.  The  li¬ 
brary  is  now  open  two  afternoons  and 
evenings  each  week  and  the  librarian’s 
salary  has  been  increased. 

There  are  more  than  4.000  books  on 
the  shelves  at  present  besides  the  current 
magazines  and  pamphlets.  Each  case 
and  piece  of  furniture  bears  a  brass  plate 
inscribed  with  the  donor’s  name. 

The  building  was  planned  to  allow  for 
a  wing  on  either  side  and  at  the  rate  we 
are  growing  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
shall  have  to  expand.  Like  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  the  past  we  shall  be 
helped  or  find  a  way  to  solve  it.  Re¬ 
member  that  a  group  of  interested  people 
can  often  do  wonders  ! 

With  the  exception  of  the  librarian  our 
officers  serve  without  remuneration.  I 


From  a  small  beginning  nine  years  ago,  community  spirit  and  co-operation  built 

this  beautiful  town  library. 


occupy  it.  So  they  were  questioned  and 
very  generously  agreed  to  provide  the 
space  and  lights. 

A  meeting  was  called  at  the  school  and 
those  interested  formed  groups  to  canvass 
the  town  for  both  money  and  books.  The 
people  responded  generously.  Some  money 
was  collected  and  a  lot  of  books,  many 
old  ones  and  some  quite  new.  In  fact 
we  had  everything  from  a  set  of  ency¬ 
clopedia  to  an  old  mail-order  catalog.  We 
even  made  use  of  the  catalog  to  kindle 
the  fire  in  the  small  wood  stove. 

Then  we  made  a  list  of  prominent  for¬ 
mer  residents  living  in  nearby  cities  and 
wrote,  enlisting  their  aid.  I  remember 
how  thrilled  we  wore  to  receive  our  first 
check  for  $100  from  a  woman  who  still 
owned  property  in  the  town.  Incidentally 
this  money  paid  for  having  our  first  three 
bookcases  built  and  bought  a  half  cord 
of  wood  for  our  fire.  M  ith  part  of  the 
money  collected  we  paid  a  woman,  who 
was  interested  in  the  organization,  $100 
to  serve  as  librarian  for  one  year.  At 
this  time  the  library  was  open  one  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  each  week. 

In  1029  the  association  voted  to  in¬ 
corporate.  This  brought  us  a  town  grant 
of  $100  annually  for  books  with  the 
State  contributing  an  equal  amount.  In 
the  meantime  the  fire  company  installed 
a  modern  oil  furnace  so  our  heating  piob- 
lem  wras  solved. 

With  an  occasional  food  sale,  play,  etc., 
which  the  P.  T.  A.  and  library  associa¬ 
tion  put  on  each  year  we  struggled  along 
for  eight  years  with  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  books  and  more  books. 

As  the  association  grew  we  added  case 
after  case  until  every  available  space 
was  utilized  and  our  duplicates  and  sup¬ 
plies  were  kept  in  an  old  trunk. 

The  librarian  in  the  neighboring  town 
passed  on  a  great  many  duplicates  and 
discards  which  were  gratefully  received. 

While  it  has  always  been  a  free  public 
library  we  have  received  an  annual  fee 
of  $1  from  those  who  washed  to  join  the 
association,  with  the  privilege  of  voting. 
Anyone  contributing  $50  or  more  becomes 
a  life  member. 

At  this  time,  our  first  contributor,  the 
$100  check  woman,  came  forward  with 
a  marvelous  gift — a  large,  corner  build¬ 
ing  lot  in  a  most  desirable  location. 


am  certain  they  feel  fully  repaid  when 
they  see  groups  of  borrowers,  especially 
the  young  people,  leaving  the  building 
with  their  arms  filled  with  books,  both 
instructive  and  entertaining.  Were  you 
to  ask  any  charter  member  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  if  he,  or  more  often  she,  felt  that 
it  was  worth  the  effort,  I  am  certain  the 
answer  would  be  a  decidedly  affirmative 
one.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
right  person  to  serve  as  our  president.  A 
life-long  resident  of  the  town  he  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  most  of  the  former  resi¬ 
dents  and  is  genial  and  a  go-getter. 

So  if  your  town  has  no  library  service, 
why  not  address  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  your  State  library  committee  asking 
for  information?  You  will  find  her  cour¬ 
teous  and  willing  to  help. 

If  your  town  is  financially  unable  to 
aid  you  at  present  there  are  other  meth¬ 
ods,  such  as  the  lending  service,  in  this 
State,  and  probably  in  yours.  You  will 
find  as  we  have  that  the  results  more 
than  compensate  for  the  effort  expended. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEIGHBOR. 


Ear  Canker  in  Dog;  Kero¬ 
sene  for  Lice 

Is  there  any  home  remedy  that  I  could 
use  for  my  dog’s  ears?  They  are  scabby 
and  inflamed.  I  believe  the  trouble  is 
called  ear  canker.  I  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  on  using  kerosene  on  my  cows  for 
lice.  They  seem  to  be  rubbing  all  the 
hair  off  and  it  is  going  from  one  cow 
to  another.  I  have  tried  louse  powder 
without  any  results  whatever.  F.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

If  the  ear  is  syringed  out  three  times 
daily  with  warm  H.vdrogenperoxide  it 
may  be  of  some  benefit.  Washing  the 
outer  surface  which  is  scabby  with  warm 
5  percent  strength  lysol  solution  often 
helps  improve  the  condition.  These  may 
be  obtained  at  any  drug  store. 

Straight  kerosene  would  probably  blis¬ 
ter  or  make  the  hair  come  out.  It  would 
be  more  effective  to  use  a  light  motor 
oil  or  old  crank-case  drainings  where  no 
Ethyl  gas  had  been  used  in  the  motor,  to 
avoid  possibility  of  lead  poisoning,  and 
make  this  about  one-fourth  kerosene — ap¬ 
ply  over  all  external  body  parts. 

R.  W.  D. 


Y 

Lou  get  to  depend  on  peo¬ 
ple  and  things  when  they  are  always 
able  and  willing  to  do  a  good  job  .  .  . 
always  ready  to  earn  their  own  keep 
and  a  little  bit  more. 


That  “little  bit  more”  is  a  whole  lot 
more  when  you  learn  to  depend  on  150- 
Hour  Veedol  Tractor  Oil.  This  amazing 
new  lubricant,  when  compared  with  60- 
and  75-hour  oils,  is  a  real  money-saver. 
In  gasoline  driven  tractors,  Veedol  de¬ 
livers  150  hours  of  reliable  lubrication 


150-HOUR  VEEDOL 
cuts  costs  these  5  ways 


without  a  crankcase  refill.  In  distillate 
burning  tractors  it  reduces  oil  consump¬ 
tion  and  protects  power  output. 

New  150-hour  Veedol  achieves  its 
long  life  from  its  rich  body;  a  body  that 
will  not  wilt  or  break  under  the  toughest 
going;  a  body  that’s  made  100%  from 
Pennsylvania  crude,  unmatched  for 
high  resistance  to  extreme  heat. 

We  ask  you  to  try  150-hour  Veedol 
and  check  it  in  your  own  way  for  finer 
lubricating  protection,  for  better  fuel 
results  and  for  longer  tractor  life. 


1.  Saves  Fuel ...  Reduces  power  “blow-by”. 
minimizes  dilution. .  .thus  saves  fuel  consumption. 

3.  Saves  Oil  .  ..  In  many  cases  doubles  operating 
hours  between  oil  refills. 

3.  Saves  Losses  ...  Endstimeand  money  losses 
from  needless  breakdowns. 

4.  Saves  Repairs  . .  ..Greater  resistance  to  heat 
and  friction  cuts  costly  tractor  repairs. 

5.  Saves  Tractors...  Byreducingwear, assures 
long,  economical  tractor  life. 


There  is  a  Veedol  lubricant  and  a  Tydol 
motor  fuel  for  every  make  of  truck  and  pas¬ 
senger  car.  Veedol  Oils  are  made  100%  from 
Bradford- Pennsylvania  crude.  All  Veedol 
greases  and  gear  lubricants  meet  modern  con¬ 
ditions  of  extreme  pressures  and  heavy  strains. 


A  PRODUCT  OF  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA  “A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock” 
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PASTURES^  POOR 
COWS  FEEDING 


HELP 


When  pastures  begin  to  run  out, 
extra  feeding  help  for  your  cows 
is  vital — or  else!! — they’ll  take 
it  off  their  bodies  to  put  it  in  the 
pail. 

To  prevent  a  drop  in  milk  flow 
later,  hundreds  of  alert  dairy¬ 
men  use  Tioga  Feeds  NO  IV — to 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  their 
cows  and  build  up  reserves  for 
future  production  when  the  price 
of  milk  is  high. 

If  your  pastures  are  poor,  use 
Red  Brand  24 %  or  E-Gee  20% 
for  maximum  production  A  and 
maintenance  of  health. 

If  you  want  sustained,  increased 
butterfat  and  production  — 
Creamatine  ( 20 %  or  24%)  — 
The  Butterfat  Feed — has  proven 
itself  on  the  farms  of  hundreds 
of  dairymen.* 

In  all  three  feeds  you  get  still 
another  advantage  —  Colloidal- 
tine.  This  truly  amazing  source 
of  twenty  minerals  provides 
your  cows  with  all  the  needed 
minerals.  No  supplements  are 
needed. 

If  your  pastures  are  thin,  take 
no  chances.  Feed  the  Tioga  Feed 
that  fits  your  need.  Send  the 
coupon  for  full  facts  today. 


TIOGA  MILLS  INC. 

838  South  Broad  Street 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Booklet  on 
□  Dairy  feeding  □  Turkey  feeding 
Q  Poultry  feeding Q  Hog  feeding 
Name . ’ . 


CORN  HARVESTER 


BENNETT  MFC.  Co., 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built, 
and  two  row  models.  One 
Carries  to  shock.  Big 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
No  twine.  Great  for  si¬ 
lage.  FreeTrial.AgentsWanted. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Box  ?04  Westerville,  Ohio 


PACT  VAT1B  T  A  Ain  KeeP  trespassers  off. 
fUjl  I  UU IV  L/xVi  t  U  6  cloth  weatherproof. 
“No  Trespassing’*  Signs  printed  with  your  name,  $1 ; 
25 — $3.50,  50 — $6,  100 — $10.  Large  type,  prepaid.  Com¬ 
plies  state  law.  Brinckerhoff  Press,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS  —  50  Gallon;  fresh  emptied. 
Splendid  for  cider,  wine  or  vinegar.  $3  each,  $5,55 
for  two.  Freight  prepaid.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS 
DISTILLERY  -  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


BIG  income,  milk  route  farm  ($22,000  sales  1937),  75 
cows;  details.  Eastern  farms,  businesses.  Catalog. 
Michigan  700  acres  (buildings  insurable  $115,000.); 
250  stock.  HENDRICKSON  BROS.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R,  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 


March  Farm  Prices — Distributors  operating  on 
Classified  Price  Plan  will  pay  as  follows;  Class 
1,  .$2;  Class  2A,  milk  for  fluid  cream,  $1.75; 
surplus  classes,  prices  based  on  regular  formulas. 
Effective  March  28,  1938. 

Change  in  these  prices  has  been  expected,  but 
none  has  been  made  to  date. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  261/4  to  27 % c ;  extra, 
92  score,  26 14  c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25%  to 
26c;  unsalted,  best,  2814c;  first,  26%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  33  to  35c;  special,  25  to  32c; 
brown,  fancy,  35c;  Pacific  Coast,  33  to  37c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18  to  22c;  chickens,  18  to  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  15  to  ISc;  chickens,  20  to  25c;  tur¬ 
keys,  21  to  35c;  ducks,  13  to  14c;  squabs,  ib., 
26  to  32c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.75  to  $10.50;  bulls,  $6  to  $7;  cows, 
$4  'to  $6;  calves,  $8.50  to  $11.50;  hogs,  $9.80; 
lambs,  $9  to  $9.85;  ewes,  $2  to  $3.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  25c  to  $2.75.  Beets,  bu.,  25  to 
50c.  Brussels  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt.,  15  to  18c. 
Cabbage,  Catskill,  white,  crt.,  75c.  Carrots, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crt.,  25c 
to  $2.50.  Celery,  Orange  Co.,  %  crt.,  75c  to 
$1.  Celery  knobs,  %  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.  Corn,  bu., 
35c  to  $1.25.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  30c  to  $1.25. 
Kale,  bu.,  25  to  35c.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2  50.  Okra,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Onions,  Canas- 
toth,  50-lb.  bag,  70  to  80c;  Orange  Co.,  50-lb. 
bag,  50  to  60c.  Parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Peas, 
bu..  $1.85  to  $2.  Peppers,  bu.,  20  to  75c. 
Radishes,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Spinach,  bu.,  25e  to 
$2.25.  Squash,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.  Tomatoes,  Jer¬ 
sey,  bskt.,  10  to  60c.  Turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 
Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $2  to  $3.50. 

POTATOES 

L.  I.  Cobbler,  bag,  35  to  90c;  Jersey  Cob¬ 
bler,  bag,  65  to  80c.  Sweet  potatoes,  Md., 
golden,  bskt.,  60c  to  $2. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Blackberries,  qt..  12 
to  15c.  Cantaloupes,  crt.,  35c  to  $1.  Cher¬ 
ries,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  souf,  4-qt.  bskt.,  45  to  50c. 
Huckleberries,  Pa.,  qt.,  8  to  14c;  Mass.,  qt., 
18  to  22c;  N.  J.,  cult.,  pt.,  28  to  30c;  Me.,  qt., 
6  to  20c;  Nova  Scotia,  qt.,  8  to  25c.  Peaches, 
bu.,  $1  to  $3;  Del.-Md.,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.10;  Pa., 
bu.,  50c  to  $3;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75.  Pears, 
River,  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.  Raspberries,  pt.,  8  to 
10c.  Plums,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.  "Watermelons, 
So.,  each,  12c  to  $1;  Watson,  ear,  $225  to  $305; 
Thurman  Gray,  car,  $255  to  $360. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  hard,  85%e;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
72%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  35%c;  rye,  63%e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed.  $16  to  $21;  straw,  rye,  $19;  wheat 
and  oats,  $12  to  $13. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  36  to  38c;  eggs,  32  to  40c;  dressed 
chickens,  32  to  36c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3e;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  peaches,  lb.,  5  to  8c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 
Butter,  27  to  31c;  eggs,  30  to  36c;  live  fowls, 
19  to  21c;  chickens,  18  to  22c;  ducks,  11  to  14c; 
dressed  fowls,  23  to  24c;  chickens,  23  to  24c; 
ducks,  13  to  14e;  apples,  bu.,  50  to  75e;  Lima 
beans,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50;  string  beans,  bu., 
40c  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  25  to  40c;  sweet 
corn,  100,  75c  to  $1;  cucumbers,  bu.,  35  to  50c; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  65  to  75c;  peaches,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  40c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  100  lbs.,  65  to  75c. 


IHTTSBURGH  PRODUCE 
Butter,  25  to  25%c;  eggs,  22c;  hens,  16  to 
20c;  chickens,  22  to  24c;  apples,  bu.,  65  to  80c; 
carrots,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  75  to 
85c;  peaches,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  75c  to  $1.20;  tomatoes  1041b.  bskt.,  35 
to  40c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Home-grown  fruits  and  vegetable  supplies  are 
increasing.  Poultry  prices  are  easy  and  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  Feeds  are  weaker. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  20  to  21c;  tubs,  29  to  30c; 
firsts,  27  to  28c;  country  rolls,  27  to  29e.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  17c;  old, 

22  to  26e.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  37c:  grade 
A,  30  to  34c;  grade  B,  28  to  30c;  grade  C, 

23  to  26c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19 
to  23c;  broilers,  20  to  25c;  fryers,  20  to  21c; 
roasters,  25  to  28c;  ducks,  18  to  19c;  turkeys, 
27  to  36e.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15  to 
21c;  roosters,  14  to  15e;  broilers,  16  to  22c; 
ducks,  12  to  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Trans¬ 
parent,  bu..  40  to  75c;  Duchess,  25  to  50c; 
Sweet  Bough,  S5c  to  $1;  Red  Astrachan,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Red  Williams,  90c  to  $1;  McIntosh, 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown, 
bu.,  45  to  60c;  Penn.,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to 
$1.15:  Cal.,  white,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  sweets,  Ala., 
bu..  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Honey  and  Maple  Products.  —  New  clover 
honey,  case,  2-doz.  combs,  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Maple 
syrup,  new,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  qt.,  50c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  grapes,  Cal.,  25-lb.  lug,  $1.25  to  $2.25; 
honeydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.90;  buckle- 
berries,  qt.,  10  to  20c;  oranges,  CaL,  box,  $3.25 
to  $4;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  pears,  bu., 
75  to  90c;  plums,  %  bu.,  40  to  50c;  water¬ 
melons,  45  to  65c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  wax,  bu.,  35  to  50c; 
green,  50  to  75c;  Limas,  40  to  50c;  beets,  bul, 
25  to  50c;  broccoli,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  20  to  40c:  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  celery, 
crate,  40c  to  $1.25;  corn,  5-doz.  bag,  25  to  50c; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  eggplant,  bu.,  75  to 
85c;  endive,  doz.  bebs.,  50  to  60c;-  lettuce.  2- 
doz.  crate,  60  to  75c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
90c  to  $1;  onions,  bu..  50  to  75c;  green,  doz. 
bchs.,  10  to  15c;  peas,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $2;  peppers, 
bu.,  50c  to  $2.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to 
20c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  bu.,  30  to 
65c;  Swiss  chard,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
30  to  40c;  turnips,  bu.,  35c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton.  $11  to  $12; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $17 ;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $17;  red  dog,  $24.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
41  percent,  $29.40;  oilmeal,  32  percent,  $43; 
gluten.  $25.10;  hominy,  $23.90;  table  cornmeal, 
hag,  $1.75;  rolled  oats.  $2.25;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $2;  Alfalfa,  $22;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $14 
to  $16.  C.  II.  B. 


Chicago  Livestock 

Hogs. — Weights  250  lbs.  up  and  packing  sows, 
top,  $8.90;  bulk  good  and  choice,  180  to  230 
lbs.,  $8.50  to  $8.85;  240  to  280  lbs.,  $S.30  to 
$S.75  :  290  to  325  lbs..  $7.75  to  $8.40;  good,  150 
to  175  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50;  light  packing  sows, 
$6.65  to  $7.25;  medium-weights  and  heavies, 
$6  to  $6.70. 

Cattle. — Steers,  top,  $12.60;  several  loads, 
$12  to  $12.40;  practical  top  on  light  yearlings, 
$11.50;  bulk  of  steer  and  yearling  crop,  $8.75 
to  $11.50;  heifers,  in  load  lots,  $10;  several 
packages,  $10.10  to  $10.25;  most  fat  grass  cows, 
$6.25;  down,  $5.35;  cutter  grade  largely  $4  to 
$5;  top  weighty  sausage  bulls,  $6.60;  vealers, 
up  to  $11. 

Sheep.— Top  native  Spring  lambs,  $8.40  to 
small  killers;  bulk  natives  to  packers,  $8  to 
$8.25;  bulk  westerns,  81  to  87  lbs.,  $8.25  to 
$8.35;  three  cars  good  80-lb.  Washingtons  with 
100  out  a  car,  $8.10;  most  slaughter  ewes,  $3.25 
to  $3.50;  feeding  lambs  closing  dull;  bulk 
eligible  around  $7.50  to  $7.85. 


Boston  Wool 

Buyers  taking  good  French  combing  length 
fine  territory  wools  in  original  bags  at  62  to 
63c,  scoured  basis.  Only  odd  lots  at  these 
prices.  Sizable  lots  were  being  quoted  mostly 
at  65c  and  above,  scoured  basis.  Graded  %- 
blood  and  14-blood  fleece  wools  were  offered 
from  various  points  of  the  bright  wool  States 
at  28  to  29c  in  the  grease,  delivered  East.  The 
higher  price  of  this  range  was  for  Ohio  wools, 
while  28c  was  quoted  on  Northern  Missouri 
fleeces.  Bright  Iowa  fleeces  in  offerings  includ¬ 
ing  %-blood  and  %-blood  grades  in  mixed  lots 
at  27%c  in  the  grease,  delivered. 

Foreign  reports  indicate  firm  prices  at  the 
coming  Australian  sales. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Bulls  fat,  dry-fed,  $7.50  to  $9.25;  cows, 
steady;  stockers  and  feeders,  steady.  Calves, 
tops,  *$11  to  $11.50.  Hogs,  locals,  $9  to  $9.25; 
westerns,  $9.50  to  $9.75.  Lambs,  tops,  $9  to 
$9.50. 


Horse-pulling  Contest  in  McKean  Co.,  Pa. 


A  new  State  record  was  established  on 
June  25  at  the  horse-pulling  contest  held 
at  the  McKean  County  Fair  Grounds, 
Smithport,  Pa.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oil  Men’s  Association  of  Bradford,  Pa. 
It  was  an  official  contest  directed  by  C. 
A.  Burge,  animal  husbandry  extension 
specialist  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
who  operated  the  dynameter,  assisted  by 
W.  A.  Ross,  McKean  County  Agent. 
2,500  persons  attended,  $300  in  prizes 
were  donated  for  each  of  the  three  com¬ 
peting  classes. 

The  record  for  teams  under  3.000 
pounds  was  established  by  the  2,990- 
pound  team,  Hulda  and  Mike,  owned  by 


The  winner’s  smile  —  Frank  Anderson, 
Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  with  his  record-breaking 
team,  at  the  McKeon  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Smithport,  Pa. 


Frank  A.  Anderson,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.  This 
pair  pulled  2,775  pounds  a  distance  of  27 
feet  6  inches. 

The  winning  team  in  the  light  heavy 
class  was  also  owned  by  Frank  Ander¬ 
son.  Weighing  3,200  pounds,  they  pulled 
3,100  pounds  a  distance  of  12  feet. 

John  Adrian,  Williams  ville,  N.  Y., 
was  the  owner  of  the  winner  in  the 
heavyweight  class.,  Pulling  against  3,425 
pounds,  this  4,360-pound  team  pulled  17 
feet. 

The  next  contest  of  this  type  will  be 
held  at  the  McKean  County  Fair  which 
starts  on  Labor  Day,  September  5,  and 
runs  for  four  days.  G.  w.  M. 


The  heavy-weight  winners — John  Adrian, 
Williamsville,  N.  Y. — pulled  3.425  lbs.  a 
distance  of  17  feet. 


August  27,  1 

Suggestion  from  a  Fr  _ 
Grower 

I  read  with  interest  several  weeks  ago 
the  suggestion  by  Mr.  Tukey  that  when 
planting  McIntosh  we  be  sure  to  get  the 
solid  red  strains  rather  than  the  striped. 
A  very  good  suggestion,  indeed.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  Mr.  Tukey  does  not  tell  us 
just  how  we  are  to  be  sure  what  strain 
we  are  getting.  One  thing  is  certain. 
As  long  as  there  is  no  way  for  the  grower 
to  know  what  he  is  getting,  and  as  long 
as  nurserymen  are  producing  the 
striped  McIntosh,  someone  is  going  to 
get  them  and  be  sorry  all  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Which  brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  va¬ 
rieties.  The  grower  of  today  feels  poorer 
as  to  varieties  than  did  his  father  30 
years  ago.  Dad  planted  Baldwin,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Spy  and  several  minor  varie¬ 
ties  with  confidence.  McIntosh  was  com¬ 
mencing  to  attract  considerable  attention. 
Now  Baldwin  has  lost  favor.  The  in¬ 
numerable  minor  varieties  seem  to  be 
out.  so  far  as  commercial  planting  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Delicious  is  perhaps  about  the 
only  one  of  the  newer  varieties  which  is 
putting  money  into  the  grower’s  pocket 
and  the  advisability  of  heavy  general 
plantings  of  this  variety  seems  to  be  ques¬ 
tionable. 

The  failure  of  Cortland  to  bring  home 
the  bacon  in  the  form  of  satisfactory 
checks  from  the  dealer  is  doubtless  the 
biggest  disappointment  of  this  generation 
to  orchardists.  Lauded  to  the  skies  by 
persons  in  high  position,  it  doubtless  en¬ 
joyed  a  greater  planting  popularity  than 
any  other  variety  ever  did  before  it 
proved  its  merits.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
trees  were  planted  by  men  who  had  never 
seen  or  tasted  the  apple.  But  when 
marketing  time  arrived,  the  consumer 
just  turned  thumbs  down.  Perhaps  no 
variety  can  carry  50  percent  of  Ben 
Davis  and  be  of  good  enough  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

I  would  uot  condemn  plant  breeding 
work  and  the  effort  to  produce  a  better 
apple.  There  is  always  the  possibility 
that  something  may  come  of  it.  The 
possibilities  seem  to  justify  the  effort  and 
expense. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  most 
promising  course  to  pursue  in  the  quest 
for  a  better  apple  is  the  improvement  and 
standardization  of  the  accepted  varieties, 
a  field  which  has  been  strangely  and 
sadly  neglected.  Perhaps  no  other  hor¬ 
ticultural  product  of  major  importance 
has  such  a  wide  variation  in  size,  shape, 
color  and  quality  as  does  the  McIntosh 
apple. 

McIntosh  is  today  the  one  accepted 
apple.  Regrettable  as  its  faults  may  be, 
it  is  the  one  variety  which  promises  to 
put  more  money  into  our  pockets  than 
any  other.  We  may  as  well  accept  this 
fact  for  the  present  and  do  the  very 
best  that  we  can  with  it,  which  means 
breeding  to  a  standard. 

What  do  I  suggest?  Let  someone 
sponsor  the  call  for  a  meeting  of  inter¬ 
ested  persons,  preferably  some  organiza¬ 
tion  of  nurserymen  or  fruit-growers.  Let 
the  meeting  be  called  at  the  time  when 
Macks  are  ripe  on  the  tree  but  not  yet 
picked.  Let  each  person  bring  a  sample 
of  ten  or  more  apples,  all  from  one  tree, 
which  he  regards  as  the  ideal  type.  Let 
him  bring  sevei'al  samples  if  he  desires, 
each  the  product  of  a  single  tree.  Let 
these  samples  he  displayed  and  compared 
at  the  meeting  and  let  a  standard  be 
adopted  as  the  ideal  as  to  size,  shape, 
color  and  other  qualities. 

Let  the  meeting  create  a  new  word  to 
describe  its  approved  products  which  it 
can  copyright,  own  and  defend,  just  as 
George  Eastman  created  and  owned  the 
word  “Kodak.”  Let  the  meeting  appoint 
a  committee  which  it  would  immediately 
send  out  to  visit  the  trees  which  produced 
the  approved  samples  and  inspect  them 
for  tree  characters  and  possible  other 
matters  worthy  of  consideration.  Let  the 
committee  make  such  notations  as  would 
describe  the  tree  and  enable  it  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  later  and  let  a  temporary  tag  be 
attached.  Let  the  committee  report  back 
to  the  sponsoring  association  and  let  such 
trees  as  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
association  be  registered.  Then  let  nur¬ 
sery  stock  grown  from  buds  taken  from 
these  trees  be  sold  as  “typified”  stock. 

Now  this  is,  of  course,  no  new  idea. 
Animal  breeders  adopted  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  plan  generations  ago.  And  it  has 
operated  successfully.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  nurserymen  did  not  take  a  cue 
from  the  livestock  men  long  ago. 

Objections?  Certainly.  Some  will  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  expense.  The  answer  is  that 
the  loss  incurred  through  getting  even 
one  poor  type  tree  in  an  orchard  is  great¬ 
er  than  the  expense  of  “registering”  a 
thousand  trees. 

Is  this  idea  worth  putting  into  effect? 
If  so  who  will  sponsor  it? 

New  York.  F.  ir.  lacy. 
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Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment  Exhibits 

at  the  State  Fair 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  educa¬ 
tional  features  of  the  State  Fair  will  con¬ 
sist  of  the  numerous  commercial  exhibits 
of  modern  farm  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.  A  full  day  may  well  be  spent  in¬ 
specting  the  various  machines  and  devices 
that  are  designed  to  make  farm  work 
easier  and  more  profitable. 

In  the  new  Farm  Machinery  Building 
practically  every  type  of  agricultural 
equipment  from  a  garden  hoe  to  a  power¬ 
ful  Diesel-motored  tractor  will  he  found 
on  display.  All  the  leading  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  have  their  latest  models  on  ex¬ 
hibit  and  well-trained  mechanics  and 
sales  representatives  will  be  present  to 
explain  .the  advantages  of  the  various 
devices  and  to  answer  your  questions. 

In  other  nearby  buildings  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  grounds  will  be  found  exhibits  of 
milking  machines,  milk-cooling  devices 
and  modern  dairy-barn  equipment,  silos, 
ensilage  cutters  and  hay  choppers,  garden 
tractors,  combines,  motor  trucks  and 
many  other  types  of  equipment.  Every 
farmer  will  want  to  familiarize  himself 
with  these  new  developments  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  field  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  he  is  ready  to  buy  any  new  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  present  time.  Many  useful 
ideas  and  helpful  suggestions  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  discussing  your  problems  with 
the  experienced  men  who  will  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  various  exhibits. 

The  farm  housewife  will  also  find 
many  commercial  exhibits  that  will  hold 
her  interest.  In  the  spacious  building 
devoted  to  household  equipment  there  will 
be  found  numerous  articles  that  are  de¬ 
signed  to  lighten  household  work  and  to 
make  the  farm  home  a  pleasanter  place 
to  live.  Although  it  may  be  impossible 
to  satisfy  one’s  desire  for  all  these  de¬ 
sirable  home  improvements  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  exhibits  will  prove 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 


Business  Bits 

The  Eseo  Cabinet  Co.,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  has  arranged  to  display  the  new 
Eseo  sectional,  all-steel,  insulated  milk 
house  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  The 
exhibit  which  will  be  found  in  the  court 
of  the  Farm  Implement  and  Machinery 
Building  will  also  show  in  operation  the 
Eseo  milk  cooler  and  the  Eseo  electric 
sterilizer  that  sterilizes  and  dries  all 
utensils.  A  similar  exhibit  will  be  staged 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Gleckner’s  Harness  Catalog — This  at¬ 
tractive  80-page  book  describes  and  il¬ 
lustrates  the  complete  line  of  harness, 
bridles  and  collars  made  by  W.  W. 
Gleclcner  &  Son,  Canton,  Pa.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  every  horse-owner  and  may 
be  obtained  without  charge  by  writing  to 
the  company  at  the  above  address. 


“Interview  With  Champion  Farmers.” 
Under  this  title  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  printed  in 
booklet  form  the  interviews  with  cham¬ 
pion  farmers  that  have  been  conducted 
over  the  air  in  connection  with  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Voice  of  the  Farm  Radio  program. 
The  booklet  will  be  mailed  upon  request 
without  charge. 


“Judging  a  Farm  Tractor”  —  The 
manufacturer  of  the  Oliver  70  Tractor 
believes  that  the  proper  way  to  judge  a 
tractor  is  by  personally  testing  it  on  your 
own  farm  under  normal  working  condi¬ 
tions  The  concern  invites  any  farmer 
who  contemplates  purchasing  a  tractor 
to  ask  for  a  demonstration  of  this  kind. 
The  Oliver,  which  comes  in  two  models, 
Row  Crop  and  Standard,  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  An  at¬ 
tractive  catalog,  describing  the  two  mod¬ 
els,  may  be  had  without  obligation  by 
writing  to  the  Oliver  Farm  Equipment 
Co.,  Box  RNY,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Housewives  visiting  the  New  York 
State  Fair  will  be  interested  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  exhibit  featuring  the  complete 
line  of  new  Kalamazoo  ranges,  heaters 
and  furnaces.  The  exhibit  will  include 
the  latest  models  in  coal  and  wood 
ranges,  gas  and  electric  stoves,  oil  heaters 
and  various  types  of  furnaces  and  heat¬ 
ers.  In  fact  the  Kalamazoo  line  includes 
practically  every  type  of  modern  heating 
apparatus.  A  free  catalog  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  in  reference  to  the  Kalamazoo  heat¬ 
ing  equipment  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  1G1  Rochester 
Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

“More  Profit  Per  Acre”- — This  interest¬ 
ing  booklet,  issued  by  the  Papec  Machine 
Co.,  108  E.  Main  St..  Shortsville,  N.  Y.. 
contains  much  helpful  information  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  silo  filling,  hay  chopping  and 
straw  handling  and  the  making  of  mo¬ 
lasses  silage.  It  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request. 

“Planning  to  Build?”  The  illustrated 
catalog,  issued  by  the  Eewes  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  308S,  Bay  City.  Mich.,  contains 
many  pages  of  illustrations  depicting 
beautiful  homes  that  may  be  built  at 
small  cost.  The  material  is  shipped  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill,  cut  to  fit  and  ready 
to  erect.  This  free  booklet  will  be  of 
interest  to  anyone  who  is  planning  to 
build  a  new  home. 

Prime  Electric  Fence  Catalog  —  This 
32-page  book  tells  how  livestock  can  be 
controlled  by  means  of  a  safe  and  eco¬ 
nomical  one-wire  electric  fence.  It’s  free. 
Address  Prime  Mfg.  Co.,  1800  S.  First 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


New  Massey-Harris  Tractor — Visitors 
to  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  inspect  the  new  Massey- 
Harris  101  Tractor  that  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market.  This  new 
model,  designed  to  pull  two  plows,  boasts 
of  both  sturdy  construction  and  beauty 
of  line.  The  machine  is  powered  by  a 
six-cylinder  E-head  engine,  built  by  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  Full  details  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  machine  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Box  R, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

“Guide  to  Home  Canning" — This  book¬ 
let  contains  considerable  information  that 
will  be  of  use  to  every  woman  who  does 
even  a  small  amount  of  home  canning.  It 
may  be  obtained  without  charge  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Kerr  Mason  Jar  Co.,  341  Title 
Insurance  Bldg.,  Eos  Angeles,  Cal. 


SIT  HERE  [* 


TO  BUY  YOUR 


and  here  is  why 

Every  day  you  use  a  wasteful,  inefficient, 
worn-down  tractor  you’re  losing  money.  So 
if  your  old  tractor  is  giving  you  a  lot  of 
trouble — if  it  hasn’t  the  power,  pep  and 
speed  to  do  your  fall  work  as  fast  as  it  must 
be  done — if  you’re  still  breaking  your  back 
cranking — if  your  old  tractor  is  costing  you 
too  much  for  gas,  oil  and  maybe  repairs — 
the  quicker  you  get  a  new  Oliver  tractor  the 
quicker  and  easier  you’ll  save  money,  get 
your  fall  work  finished  and  be  set  for  next 
spring’s  rush. 

After  all,  what  you  want  is  the  biggest 
tractor  value  you  can  buy  for  every  dollar 
you  pay,  isn’t  it?  Then  have  your  Oliver 
dealer  bring  an  Oliver  ”70”  out  to  your 
place.  Get  into  the  driver’s  seat.  Press  the 
starter  button  and  see  how  much  easier  that 
is  than  cranking  your  old  tractor,  especially 
on  frosty  mornings.  Then  put  the  Oliver 
through  its  paces.  Give  it  the  works.  Make 
it  show  you  how  easily  and  economically  it 
can  handle  the  jobs  which  you  have  to  do  on 
your  farm  this  fall  and  be  your  best  paying 
investment  for  years  to  come. 

"Try  before  you  buy”  is  the  watchword  of 
wise  tractor  buyers.  Be  sure  to  try  the  mod¬ 
ern  tractor— the  Oliver  "70”,  right  away. 

See  the  Oliver  Exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
your  Oliver  Dealer,  or  write  for  Free  Tractor 
Catalog  and  name  of  the  nearby  Oliver  Dealer. 


FEATURES  OF  THE 
MODERN  OLIVER  “70” 

Built  up  to  performance,  not  down 
to  a  fuel. 

Self-starter. 


Smooth  6-cylinder  Power. 


High-compression  or  "tractor  fuel" 
engines.  . _ 

Row  Crop  or  4- Wheel  Models. 


Exclusive  Row  Crop  "Tip  Toe",  Regu¬ 
lar  Steel  or  Rubber-Tired  Wheels. 


Easy  handling — easy  riding. 


Plows  with  2  big  bases  or  4  discs  at 
3%  or  4%  miles  per  hour. 


Lists  or  busts  with  2  or  3  Bases. 


Plants  with  centrally  mounted  Check 
Row,  Runner,  Sweep  or  Lister  Plant¬ 
ers — 2  or  4  row,  alt  in  plain  sight. 


Cultivates  2,  4,  6  or  more  rows 
with  centrally  mounted,  full-floating 
gangs,  all  in  piain  sight. 


Mows  with  mounted  or  drawn  mower. 


Pulls  and  drives  6-foot  combine, 
2-Row  Corn  Picker,  potato  digger 
or  equal  Power  Take-Off  Job. 


Drives  a  22  x  36  Thresher  or  any  other 
equal  belt  job. 


OLIVER 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


13  Verona  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1420  Mayflower 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  BNT-S-27-38 


Please  send  me  the  "70"  Tractor  Catalog  checked  and  the  names  of  nearby  Oliver  dealers  so  I  can 
have  a  free  Oliver  tractor  demonstration  on  my  farm.  □  Row  Crop  "70"  □  Standard  "70" 


Name- 


R.  D.. 


.City. 


-State. 


LOW  COST 


Feed  Silage  to 
Increase  Your 
Profits! 

SI8AEKRA  FT  Temporary  Silos  can  be 
built  and  filled  in  a  few  hours  —  any 
size  you  need  from  12  to  200  tons  ca¬ 
pacity.  Small  silos  cost  as  little  as 
$18  complete. 

Nearly  loO.OOO  used  in  last  five  years. 
They  are  endorsed  by  County  Agents 
and  Agricultural  Schools. 

All  you  need  is  Genuine  Treated 
Sisalkrat't  and  corn  cribbing  (or  snow¬ 
fencing).  See  your  lumber  dealer  for 
interesting  “How  to  Build”  folder,  sam¬ 
ples  and  cost  information.  Or  write  us. 

THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

211-RN  W.  Worker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Rebuilt 
by 

WOODSTOCK  Builder 


Used  to  win  most  Inter¬ 
national  Commercial 
School  Contests 

IASI  IIIMS-ml  TRIAL 
WRIT!  FOR  LITERATURE  OEPT.B-44 


WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  111. 


JIM  DANDY 

RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 


Jim  Dandy  is  HARMLESS  to  humans 
and  animals  but  is 
POSITIVE  DEATH 
to  rats,  mice,  and 
other  rodents. 


Red  Squill  is  recom- 
mended  by  U.S.  Dept. 

Agr.  ond  JIM  DANDY 
Is  a  Red  Squill  prepar¬ 
ation.  It  comes  ready  to  use. 
NO  MUSSI 


As  many  as  28  rats  Bait  been  billed  by  eat - 
Jug  contents  of  one  bag  of  JIM  DANDY. 

1C.  FOR  BAS  OF 
13C  10  PELLETS 
At  four  dealer  or  write  us. 


0.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


STEEL  HANDY  BUILDINGS 

1'or  A11  Purposes 
Tool  Houses  —  Workshops 
Pump  Houses,  Storage  Sheds,  etc. 

$56.00  and  up 

I  STEEL  GARAGES- $119  and  up 

I  Ship] 

I 


Shipped  anywhere.  Write  for  information. 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

*01  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N. 


Three  Hereford  gilts,  age  seven  months,  purchased  bp  IF.  E.  Reasener  tt-  Sons, 
Growers  of  Registered  Hereford  Hogs  at  Watertown,  N.  Y, 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Storrs,  Connecticut 

Connecticut  State  College,  at  Storrs, 
celebrated  two  events  of  special  import¬ 
ance  during  Farm  and  Home  Week,  July 
25-30,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  25th  anniversary  of  its 
Extension  Service. 

Every  day  wTas  filled  with  meetings  of 
special  interest  to  various  groups  of  farm 
men  and  women,  not  forgetting  the 
younger  element.  The  Future  Farmers 
of  America  held  all-day  sessions  on  Tues¬ 
day,  with  a  banquet  in  the  evening,  and 
the  4-H  club  girls  had  their  Dress  Revue 
at  the  Armory  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Different  age  groups  appeared  in  dresses 
of  their  own  making,  the  grand  champion, 
being  Eileen  A.  Ruwet,  of  Torringford, 
16  years  old,  whose  party  dress  won  for 
her  the  right  to  represent  Connecticut  at 
the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chi¬ 
cago  next  Winter. 

Thursday  was  the  great  day  of  the 
week.  In  the  morning,  at  the  Community 
House,  women,  chosen  by  their  local 
groups,  competed  in  a  public-speaking 
contest  on  the  subject  of  needs  of  Rural 
Schools  in  America.  The  winner,  Mrs. 
Philip  Jones,  of  Fairfield  County,  will 


Left  to  right — Dr.  R.  E.  Buchanan,  Di¬ 
rector  Ioica  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion;  Director  W.  L.  Slate  of  the  Storrs 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Haven;  and  President  A.  N. 

Jorgensen,  Connecticut  State  College. 

now  compete  in  the  Regional  Contest, 
from  which  the  winners  will  go  to  the 
National  Contest. 

At  the  same  time  in  Storrs  Church  at 
the  meetings  presided  over  by  President 
A.  N.  Jorgensen,  W.  L.  Slate,  Director 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  spoke  on 
“Monuments  and  Milestones  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Storrs  Agricultural  Station”  and 

R.  E.  Buchanan,  discussed  “The  Place 
of  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  the  Economy  of  a  Commonwealth.” 

The  first  event  in  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  held  in  Storrs  Church,  was  the 
presentation  of  Honorary  Recognition 
Awards  to  the  four  persons  chosen  by  the 
vCommittee  of  Award  for  that  honor  be¬ 
cause  of  having  made  “noteworthy  contri¬ 
butions  to  agriculture  and  rural  life  in 
Connecticut.”  The  four  so  honored  were 
C.  Marsden  Bacon,  Sr.,  of  Middletown, 
pioneer  in  growing  Alfalfa;  Mrs.  Waldo 

S.  Kellogg,  Derby,  who  operates  two 
large  dairy  farms,  one  specializing  in 
Holstein-Friesians  and  the  other  in  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  who  is  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club ;  Frank  Peet, 
Kent,  engaged  in  dairy  farming  as  the 
sixth  generation  on  the  same  farm  ;  and 
Howard  C.  Thrall,  Windsor,  who  has  at¬ 
tained  marked  success  in  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  as  a  dairyman  developed  the 
highest  yield  from  a  Jersey  herd  in  the 
United  States. 

The  parade  of  the  College  Livestock  on 
the  front  campus,  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  G.  C.  White,  of  the  Division  of 
Agriculture,  was  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of 
visitors,  and  as  always,  the  Storrs  ani¬ 
mals  were  a  great  source  of  pride  to 
every  Nutmegger. 

A  fitting  climax  to  the  day  were  the 
Song  Festival  and  the  Squax-e  Dance  Fes¬ 
tival  on  the  Athletic  Field  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Perregaux.  An  au¬ 
dience  estimated  at  8,000  people  filled  the 
bleachers  and  ovex-ran  the  field.  The  song 
festival  was  bx-oadcast  from  the  local  sta¬ 
tion  and  some  1,400  dancers  took  part 
in  the  Square  dances  which  followed, 
making  a  beautiful  and  colorful  scene  on 
the  flood-lighted  field.  It  was  a  most 
ambitious  effort  as  an  outdoor  pageant 
and  was  carried  through  smoothly  and 
most  successfully  by  the  committee  in 
charge,  even  the  weather  man  co-operat¬ 
ing.  C.  B.  W. 


New  England  Notes 


At  Fair  Hope  Farm 

We  have  had  a  very  bxisy  season  here 
at  Fair  Hope  Farm.  Each  season  brings 
its  changes  which  the  farm  folks  have  to 
meet  with  changing  plans,  and  ofteix  re¬ 
newed  courage.  There  are  so  many 
things  beyond  the  control  of  the  fai-rn 
manager  which  compel  him  to  alter  his 
plan  of  work  from  day  to  day,  that  he  is 
never  able  to  say  “I  will  do  this  tomori’ow 
and  this  piece  of  work  the  day  following.” 

The  ill  health  of  one  of  our  sons 
through  the  Winter  months  held  up  the 
regular  work  so  that  -we  wTere  a  little  late 
in  getting  the  farm  under  way.  A  cold 
backward  Spring  from  April  15  to  the 
latter  part  of  May  slowed  work  up.  Then 
came  the  quite  serious  illness  of  another 
son,  which  brought  many  nights  of  broken 
rest  and  necessitated  several  trips  to  dis¬ 
tant  cities  to  abler  doctors  and  better 
hospital  facilities  than  we  had  locally. 
We  realized  we  wrex*e  more  fortunate  than 
those  who  had  to  depend  on  their  labor 
with  hands  alone.  With  hired  help  the 
other  son  was  able  to  get  the  crops 
planted  and  we  may  still  have  a  reason¬ 
ably  profitable  season.  There  is  always 
hope  when  we  can  get  a  crop  planted. 

We  have  had  qxiite  a  lot  of  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs 'around  the  place  which 
we  always  strive  to  give  a  measure  of 
care.  This  season  this  part  of  the  farm 
woi’k  had  to  be  left  to  itself,  very  lai'gely. 
Still  when  I  take  a  few  minutes  to  stroll 
about  among  the  flowers  I  can  enjoy 
their  beauty  and  delicate  aroma  and  I 
feel  rested  to  take  xip  my  work  again.  I 
am  "glad  that  my  nature  is  such  that  I 
am  able  to  eixjoy  the  flowers,  though  the 
weeds  are  there.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
garden  and  fields  entirely  clean  of  weeds 
and  showing  the  best  of  care,  but  have 
never  had  it  so.  Much  as  I  wish  this  I 
always  undertake  moi’e  than  1  can  do. 
To  be  fair  with  myself  and  the  many 
■who  are  much  like  me  in  this  l’espect,  I 
can  say  that  I  do  not  fail  to  win  a 
measure  of  success. 

There  has  always  been  plenty  of  food 
on  our  table,  fruits  in  season  even  though 
there  were  weeds  among  the  fruiting 
plants,  seasoned  wood  under  cover  when 
the  long  cold  days  of  Winter  came.  I 
love  the  flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees, 
and  I  pi-efer  to  have  them  with  the  weeds 
growing  among  them  rather  than  not  to 
have  them  at  all. 

A  son  often  says,  “Would  it  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  less  flowers  and  take  care  of 
them  better?”  Undoubtedly  it  wToukl,  but 
I  seem  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
plant  out  some  new  ci’eation  or  plant 
which  I  have  not  tried.  Then  comes  the 
rush  of  work  and  100  colonies  of  bees 
demanding  attention  just  when  weeds 
xxeed  to  be  pulled,  and  I  do  the  things 
which  need  to  be  done  most.  Other  things 
wait  until  I  can  find  time. 

Most  of  us  have  known  homes  where 
the  one  who  should  have  builded  her 
house  wisely,  destroyed  the  happiness  of 
those  she  really  loved  and  her  own  even¬ 
tually,  because  she  cared  more  to  have 
a  spotless  table  cover  and  floors  than  she 
cared  for  the  happiness  of  those  who  had 
been  given  into  her  care.  She  saw  the 
weeds  and  she  could  not  see  the  flowers 
until  too  late.  They  had  faded  away  and 
died  or  been  blown  out  of  the  home. 

None  of  us  like  to  see  a  slovenly  kept 
home,  but  a  home  is  meant  to  be  a  place 
where  one  can  come  to  rest  and  find  peace 
from  all  that  fret  and  destroy,  rest  and 
go  out  into  the  world  again  to  take  up 
the  day’s  work  refreshed. 

We  need  people  who  can  see  flowers  as 
well  as  weeds  but  with  wisdom  enough 
to  know  how  to  handle  the  weeds  and 
not  destroy  the  flowers  while  plucking 
out  the  weeds;  homes  where  natural 
beauty  means  more  than  artificial;  homes 
where  God’s  law  is  supreme. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


News  from  Maine 

Maine’s  second  dairy  cattle  show,  held 
at  Highmoor,  was  attended  by  several 
thousand  people  August  6.  It  was  a 
gi’eat  success.  There  were  1S8  fine  cows 
of  the  six  dairy  breeds,  the  best  in  the 
State,  taken  fi*om  the  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement.  Associations,  of  which  there 
are  12  in  Maine.  These  were  assembled 
in  a  big  tent.  The  judging  started  at  10 
A.  M.,  and  the  last  of  the  Guernseys  was 
completed  just  before  5  P.  M.  In  some 
of  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  classes  there 
were  25  and  30  animals  in  the  ring  at  the 
same  time. 

The  gi’and  champions  are :  Ayrshire, 


Donald  Jewett,  Gai’diner;  Jersey,  G.  C. 
Goodnow,  Turner;  Guernsey,  Woolworth 
Farm,  Winthrop ;  Holstein,  H.  J.  Shaw, 
Sanfoi-d ;  Brown  Swiss,  Maurice  Flint, 
Norway ;  Milking  Shorthorn,  H.  W. 
Sproul,  Waldoboi’o. 

At  vaiuous  times  during  the  day  visi¬ 
tors  wei'e  shown  over  the  experimental 
plots  on  the  farm,  the  outstanding  one 
being  the  pasture  improvement  work 
done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  M. 
Fink.  Of  course  the  orchard  experiments 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Donald  Fol¬ 
som  are  always  interesting  and  every 
year  some  new  information  comes  to 
light.  The  egg-laying  plant  nearby  was 
visited.  A  cooking  school  was  carried 
on  by  a  power  company.  This  was  held 
in  the  cold-stoi’age  basement  where  150 
women  watched  the  operations  in  com¬ 
plete  comfort  in  the  air-conditioned  room. 

For  the  State  Field  Day  of  the 
Guernsey  Club,  elaborate  preparations 
are  being  made.  The  meeting  is  August 
27  at  the  Thirlstane  Ranch,  Bar  Harbor, 
entertained  by  William  Pierson  Hamil¬ 
ton  at  his  big  farm.  He  will  have  more 
than  100  Guernseys  to  be  seen.  He  has 
made  a  purchase  within  a  week  from 
Quail  Roost  Farm  of  a  dozen  or  mox-e  of 
the  finest  Guernseys.  These  will  make  a 
get  of  sire  enti'y  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  along  with  other  animals  that  are 
at  Thirlstane.  In  recently  months  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  added  some  of  the  finest 
Guernseys  in  the  country  to  his  herd. 

Maine  farmers  have  had  a  tough  time 
getting  their  hay  this  year.  Those  who 
ivere  able  to  get  the  hay  in  the  barn 
before  the  first  of  July  are  vei'y  much 
pleased.  Hay  is  being  cut  now  that  is 
poor  stuff  though  some  farmers  say  they 
find  a  thick  second  growth  growing  with 


August  27, 

the  standing  grass  that  will  make  fiW 
feed  this  Winter.  There  will  be  somq 
second  crop  that  will  be  used  for  grazing 
or  will  be  harvested  or  cut  into  the  silo 
with  molasses.  Some  300  fanners,  it  is 
estimated,  put  up  grass  and  molasses 
silagx\ 

Other  ci*ops  are  coming  along  fine.  The 
corn  crop  will  be  good  though  the  grow- 
ers  will  get  less  for  it  than  for  some 
years  past,  because  of  the  cut  in  price 
from  2%  cents  to  two  cents,  and  re¬ 
duced  acreage.  The  pea  crop  for  canning 
and  the  snap  beans  for  canning  were 
both  excellent  ci-ops  and  paid. 

State  Department  officials  have  been 
investigating  conditions  in  the  towns  of 
Patten  and  Crystal,  that  were  visited  by 
heavy  hail  storms  with  damage  amount¬ 
ing  to  some  $200,000.  Federal  aid  may 
be  sought  for  these  farmers. 

A  new  source  of  lime  has  been  found 


in  Maine  for  agricultural  use.  A  waste 
from  certain  paper-making  plants  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  over  a  period  of  many  years ; 
here  may  be  a  half  million  tons  that  ana¬ 
lyzes  well  for  use  in  the  soil.  It  is  being 
offered  to  farmers  at  a  reasonable  price 
either  at  the  plant  in  Yarmouth  or  de- 
livered  within  certain  distances. 

PINE  TREE  STATE. 


Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Meeting 

The  Nortlieni  Nut  Growei’s’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  29th  annual  meeting  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  September  12-14.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  papers  on  various  phases  of  nut 
culture  in  the  Northern  States  is  being 
aiwanged.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  will 
be  exhibits  of  hardy  northern  nuts.  A 
surprisingly  large  number  of  kinds  can  be 
grown  in  the  Northern  States. 

Headquarters  will  be  in  Horticultural 
Hall.  The  morning  sessions  of  Septem¬ 
ber  12  and  13  will  be  held  here.  Monday 
afternoon  the  Arnold  Arboretum  with  its 
extensive  collections  of  woody  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  nut  species,  will  be  visited.  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  the  sessions  will  be  held 
at  Waltham  Field  Station  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College.  The  annual  ban¬ 
quet  will  be  in  the  evening  at  Cedar  Hill. 
September  14  will  be  devoted  to  a  field 
excursion  to  Essex  County,  where  various 
nut  plantings  and  other  places  of  horti¬ 
cultural  interest  will  be  visited. 

All  persons  intei-ested  in  nut  culture, 
whether  member's  of  the  association  or 
not,  are  invited  to  attend.  Complete  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  had  from  G.  L.  Slate,  Sec¬ 
retary  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  iron  horse  makes  easy  work  of  pulling  the  mowing  machine,  even  through  such 
a  mat  of  mixed  Timothy  and  clover  as  pictured  above.  This'  hundred  acre  field,  is 
in  Orrington,  Maine,  and  joins  the  slaughter  house,  where  the  Government  cattle 
that  were  shipped  to  Maine  in  1934,  were  slaughtered.  The  cattle  ivere  corraled 
in  this  field  for  several  weeks  and  left  a  considerable  amount  of  humus  on  it,  which 
accounts  for  a  three  ton  yield  per  acre,  while  adjoining  fields  only  yield  about 

one  ton. 


Left  —  College  horses  on^exhibition  on  the  campus  for  the  visitors  at  Farm  and  Home  1  \  cek  at  the  Connecticut  State  College. 

Right  —  A  section  of  the  2,000  singers  at  the  Song  Festival. 
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holding  the  test.  The  entry  fee  is  $2,  and 
includes  teams  of  3,000  lbs.  or  less,  and 
teams  of  3,000  lbs.  or  over,  with  seven 
premiums  in  each  class,  ranging  from  .$100 
first  to  $10  for  seventh  place. 

Cattle 

Dairy  cattle  will  be  judged  from  August 
29  to  September  3,  inclusive.  Beef  cattle 
will  be  judged  from  September  5  to  10, 
inclusive.  In  this  manner  there  will  be 
some  cattle  on  the  grounds  with  official 
judging  all  during  the  two  weeks  Fair. 
The  diversity  and  variety  of  livestock  ex¬ 
hibits  with  suitable  judging  arrangements 
should  make  the  longer  duration  of  this 
year’s  Fair  a  notable  success. 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Turk,  Ithaca,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  has  arranged  special  exhibits  of 
dairy  cattle  which  will  be  on  show  for  the 
second  week.  The  rearrangement  and 
allocation  of  premiums  with  more  allow¬ 
ance  in  groups  and  classes  favorable  to 
the  small  local  breeder  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  The  Holstein-F riesians  will  be 
judged  Tuesday  August  30  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  31,  by  Paul  B.  Misner,  Ellicott  City, 
Maryland.  Guernseys  will  be  judged  by 
William  Gould,  Burkeville,  Va.,  and  R.  J. 
McKenzie,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday, 
August  31  and  Thursday  September  1. 
S.  M.  Salisbury,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will 
judge  Jerseys  on  August  31  and  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  Ayrsliires  will  be  judged  on 
September  1,  by  Cutlibert  Nairn,  Doug- 
lassville,  Pa.  W.  T.  Crandall,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  will  judge  Brown  Swiss  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  The  Junior  Holstein,  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  classes  will  be  judged  on  Tuesday, 
August  30,  and  the  Junior  Ayrshire  and 
Brown  Swiss  classes  on  M  ednesday, 
August  31. 

Beef  cattle  will  be  judged  by  Carl  A. 
Oldsen,  Ames  Iowa.  Groups  of  fat  cattle 
and  the  Junior  Baby  Beef  classes  will  be 
judged  on  Monday,  September  5.  Aber- 
deen-Angus  classes,  including  steers  and 
steer  groups,  of  both  the  Angus  and 
Herefords  will  be  judged  on  Tuesday, 
September  6.  The  Hereford  classes  and 
beef  cattle  district  club  classes  will  be 
judged  on  Wednesday,  September  7. 

The  fifth  annual  fat  cattle  sale  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  September  7.  This 
will  be  under  the  capable  direction  and 
management  of  “Bob”  Hinman,  Ithaca. 
The  4-H  steers,  and  other  fat  cattle  if 
desired,  are  auctioned  to  packer,  chain 
store  and  meat  market  representatives, 
who  have  given  excellent  support  to  our 
Eastern  beef  cattle  offerings.  The  steers 
and  fat  cattle  sold  are  the  equal  to  any 
produced  in  any  market  in  the  world. 

The  Hereford  classes  carry  total 
premium  awards  of  $941,  with  $182 
offered  in  the  steer,  spayed  and  free- 
martin  heifer  classes.  The  Aberdeen- 
Angus  classes  offer  total  premiums  of 
$1,340,  with  $298  in  the  steer,  spayed  and 
martin  heifer  groups.  Groups  of  fat 
cattle  offer  total  premiums  of  $90.  In  the 
regular  dairy  cattle  classes  Holsteins 
offer  total  premiums  of  $2,130;  Guern¬ 
seys,  $1,650;  Jerseys,  $1,600;  Ayrsliires, 
$1,500,  and  Brown  Swiss,  $1,323. 

All  cattle  that  win  a  regular  premium 
in  the  junior  department  will  be  auto¬ 
matically  entered  in  the  proper  classes 
of  the  cattle  department  without  payment 
of  an  entry  fee.  An  exhibitor  may  show 
as  many  animals  as  are  entered  in  single 
classes,  but  may  receive  only  two  pre¬ 
miums.  No  bull  over  one  year  old  will  be 
allowed  on  the  grounds  without  a  ring 
in  his  nose  or  be  led  out  of  his  stall  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  staff,  rope  or  chain  attached 
to  ring.  All  cows  in  the  aged  classes  must 
have  produced  a  living  calf  within  18 
months  next  preceding  the  first  day  of 
the  Fair,  and  exhibitors  are  required  to 
state,  at  time  of  making  entry,  the  date 
upon  which  each  aged  cow  dropped  her 
last  calf. 

Ages  of  all  animals  in  the  dairy  cattle 
breeds  will  be  computed  from  January  1 
and  July  1.  All  necessary  health  certifi¬ 
cates  covering  both  tuberculosis  and 
Bang’s  disease  are  required  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  entry  blanks  before  clos¬ 
ing  entry  date,  and  any  animal  for  which 
the  required  evidence  of  health  is  not 
presented  in  advance  shall  not  be  brought 
upon  the  grounds.  The  violation  of  this 
rule  by  any  owner  or  agent  will  automa¬ 
tically  cancel  and  void  any  and  all  entries 
by  such  owner. 

Dairy  Goats 

Commercial  sale  of  goat  milk  is  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  New  York  State. 
Interest  in  dairy  goats  and  their  produc¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  host  dairy  goat  shows  in  America  an¬ 
nually  exhibited  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  This  department  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  T.  W.  Case,  president,  New 
York  State  Dairy  Goat  Association, 
Speucerport,  N.  Y. 

Total  premiums  of  $388  are  offered  in 
classes  for  Alpines  (French  and  Rock), 


Saanens,  Nubians  and  Toggenburgs. 
There  will  also  be  a  driving  class  for 
goats  driven  in  harness,  single  or  in  team. 
R.  W.  Duck,  Syracuse,  N.  Y'.,  will  judge 
the  classes  on  Wednesday,  September  7. 
To  be  eligible  to  entry,  all  imported  goats 
must  have  been  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  at  least  30  days  before  the  date 
of  the  Fair.  All  goats  must  be  milked  dry 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  in  charge  at  6  P.  M.  the  night  before 
judging.  All  goats  over  12  months  of  age 
shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  agglutina¬ 
tion  (blood)  test  within  six  months  prior 
to  closing  date  of  the  Fair.  The  certificate 
of  health  shall  be  submitted  with  the  entry 
blank  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
general  conditions  as  to  form  of  certifi¬ 
cate,  interpretation  of  test,  etc.  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  Bang’s  disease  under  “cattle 
department.” 

Sheep  and  Swine 

E.  R.  Sweetland,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  is 
superintendent  of  the  sheep  and  swine 
departments.  He  understands  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  practical  sheep  and  hog  men,  and 
their  show  needs  and  requirements.  His 
tenure  of  office  has  been  notably  success¬ 
ful  in  accomplishments.  A  total  of  $4,377 
including  $540  for  county  exhibits,  will 
be  offered  in  premiums  for  sheep.  There 
will  also  be  $315  offered  for  specials. 

When  sheep  are  entered,  the  registra¬ 
tion  and  ear  tag  numbers  must  be  given. 
All  lambs  are  required  to  be  under  one 
year  of  age  when  shown.  Animals  entered 
in  the  special  county  exhibit  classes  must 
be  entered  and  exhibited  in  the  regular 
classes.  Exhibitors  are  restricted  to  the 
entry  and  exhibition  of  not  more  than  two 
entries  in  each  class.  To  be  eligible  to  en¬ 
try,  all  imported  sheep  must  have  been 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada  at  least 
30  days  before  the  date  of  the  Fair. 

Luther  A.  Belden,  Bradstreet,  Mass., 
will  judge  Shropshires,  Hampshires, 
Dorset  s,  Southdowns,  Corriedales  and 
Tunis  on  Tuesday,  August  30.  Graham 
"Walker,  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  will  judge  Oxfords, 
Cheviots  and  Suffolks  on  Tuesday,  August 
30  and  Lincolns,  Leicesters  and  Cots- 
Avolds  on  Wednesday,  August  31.  R.  W. 
Duck,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  judge  Ram- 
bouillets  and  Karakuls  on  Tuesday, 
August  30,  and  B  and  C  Merinos  on 
"Wednesday  August  31. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  better 
wool  and  its  proper  preparation  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  to  show  the  various  commercial 
grades  as  well  as  the  best  fleeces  of  the 
different  breeds,  the  New  York  State  Fair 
offers  premiums  totaling  $234.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  open  to  exhibitors  who  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State.  Fleeces  entered 
in  this  competition  must  be  from  regis¬ 
tered  purebred  sheep,  owned  by  the 
exhibitor.  Mark  Smith  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  wool  exhibit  for  the  past  several 
years; 

Mark  A.  McCarty,  State  College,  Pa., 
will  judge  the  swine  classes.  The  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 
classes  will  be  judged  on  Tuesday, 
September  6.  The  Hampshires,  Duroc- 
Jerseys  and  New  York  State  Barrows 
will  be  judged  on  Wednesday,  September 
7.  A  total  of  $1,783  is  offered  in  premiums 
equitably  divided  in  the  various  groups. 


The  junior  livestock  exhibit  will  ex¬ 
ceed  in  merit  and  numbers  any  previous 
Fairs.  The  show  will  be  housed  in  the 
Junior  Livestock  Building,  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  Prof.  Harold  A.  Willman. 
Animals  will  be  exhibited  by  the  Coliseum 
and  the  junior  pavilion  show  ring.  Dairy 
cattle  must  be  exhibited  through  from 
August  28,  6  P.  M.,  to  Septembtr  9,  4 
P.  M.  Beef  cattle  and  swine  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  until  Septembtr  9.  4  P.  M.,  but 
need  not  be  on  exhibit  prior  to  September 
4,  6  P.  M.  Sheep  in  the  junior  division 
must  be  on  exhibit  from  August  28,  6 
P.  M.  to  September  2,  4  P.  M. 

Industrial 

The  New  Y'ork  State  Fair  had  its  in¬ 
ception  and  origin  in  1840.  Its  ninety- 
seventh  anniversary  has  seen  it  emerge 
from  the  old  stereotype  fair  into  a  new 
magnificent  agricultural  and  industrial 
exposition,  in  keeping  with  the  great 
State  it  represents. 

Four  new  buildings  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy. 
They  are  the  Horticultural,  Pure  Foods, 
Farm  Machinery  and  Dog  Show  Build¬ 
ings.  There  has  been  placed  on  the 
statute  books  an  act  creating  the  New 
York  Industrial  Exhibit  Authority.  Col. 
Henry  B.  Brewster,  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  is  manager  of  this  phase  of 
activities. 

The  Farm  Machinery  Building  is  es¬ 
pecially  designed  to  house  equipment 
which  formerly  had  to  be  more  or  less 
exposed  to  the  elements  in  inadequate 
housing  or  tents.  This  building  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Here  under  one  roof 
visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  latest  and  most  modern  inventions 
and  labor-saving  devices,  many  of  which 
will  be  later  incorporated  into  their  own 
farm  and  rural  life. 

The  Pure  Foods  Building  is  also  the 
only  exhibit  building  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  This  year  there  will  be 
not  one  but  two  mammoth  cheeses.  These 
will  weigh  tons  and  represent  the  prod¬ 
uct  from  entire  herds  of  high-producing 
dairy  cows.  Not  only  will  food  products 
be  exhibited,  but  they  will  also  be  pro¬ 
cessed  and  made  right  before  the  inter¬ 
ested  visitors’  eyes.  Dairy  products  and 
milk  will  be  especially  featured,  which 
will  not  only  afford  the  urban  visitor 
educational  facts  relative  to  our  greatest 
and  most  valuable  farm  and  food  product, 
but  will  also  give  the  producers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  demonstrated  the  many 
commercial  uses  of  milk. 

In  presenting  its  1938  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Exposition.  New  York  State 
also  presents  in  panorama  a  pageant  of 
Industry  which  will  depict  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  and  crafts  in  modepa 
manufacture,  and  the  development  of  a 
$4,000,090,000  market,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Empire  State,  at  Syracuse,  August 
29  to  September  10. 

The  citizens  of  the  Empire  State  have 
a  civic  duty  individually  and  collectively 
not  only  to  attend  this  the  greatest  ex¬ 
hibition,  but  also  to  work  for  its  success 
and  encourage  others  to  come  and  mingle 
with  us,  and  see  the  greatest  exposition 
which  will  be  opened  during  1938. 


Before  nailing 


After  nailing 


IT  SEALS  OUT 
RAIN  AT  3 
VITAL  POINTS 


•  When  you  put  on  a  new  roof,  you 
want  one  that  won't  leak,  and  one  that 
will  give  trouble-free  service. 

The  new  Armco  SEAL-KRIMP  is  that 
kind  of  roofing.  It  has  a  patented 
Spring  Pressure  lap.  When  nailed  down, 
the  sections  are  sealed  by  spring  ten¬ 
sion  at  three  points,  thus  preventing 
water  from  blowing  under  the  side  lap. 
The  two  drain  channels  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  siphoning  action. 

There  is  a  pressure  lip  on  the  lower 
end  of  each  sheet  that  seals  the  end 
laps,  and  provides  an  effective  water 
stop,  even  in  hard  rainstorms. 

Armco  SEAL-KRIMP  Roofing  is  easy 
to  install  (simply  use  hammer  and  nails), 
and  actually  saves  time  and  money  on 
the  complete  job.  Available  in  Armco 
open-hearth  steel,  copper-bearing  steel 
and  in  extra-durable  ARMCO  Ingot  Iron 
with  either  the  regular  galvanized  coat¬ 
ing  or  with  the  new  Armco  Galvanized 
PAINTGRIP  coating.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  complete  information. 

ARMCO ^ 

SEAL-KRIMP 
ROOFING 


■-—-—---------I 

THE  AMERICAN 

ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY  | 

2800  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  information  on  these  _ 
points:  I 

□  Facts  about  Armco  SEAL-KRIMP  | 

Roofing  . 

□  Facts  on _ made  of  Armco 

sheets  (fill  in  use) 

Name  . 

Post  Office _  I 

Address _ ■ 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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Yorker  when  ■writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  IS  interesting  to  note  that  automobile  fatali¬ 
ties  are  decreasing.  Some  monthly  reports  of 
accidents  this  year  run  25  percent  under  last  year, 
and  the  general  trend  is  much  lower. 

Whether  this  is  the  result  of  education  or  a  crop¬ 
ping  out  of  common  sense  is  not  clear,  but  the  result 
is  highly  gratifying.  We  have  heard  much  about 
making  the  roads  “fool  proof,”  but  if  the  drivers 
and  pedestrians  are  not  that  way,  road  work  will 
not  alone  be  of  much  account.  The  crazy  actions 
of  pedestrians  in  crossing  roads  cause  a  great  many 
accidents.  We  often  see  cases  where  the  auto  driver 
has  no  inkling  that  someone  is  going  to  jump  in 
front  of  his  car,  and  apparently  feel  smart  because 
his  coattails  are  grazed. 

There  are  crazy  drivers  also,  persons  who  ought 
not  to  have  a  driving  license.  We  have  recently 
had  some  observation  of  the  Mohawk  Trail  on  the 
way  east  from  North  Adams,  Mass.  Probably  there 
are  accidents  on  the  trail,  but  we  have  seen  none 
and  are  much  impressed  by  the  careful  driving. 
Much  of  it  is  speedy,  but  they  know  where  to  slow 
down  and,  what  is  of  most  importance,  are  on  the 
watch. 

* 

A  RIPE  peach,  when  just  ready  to  drop  from  the 
tree,  may  be  classed  with  our  best  fruits.  But 
for  shipment  peaches  cannot  be  permitted  to  get 
ripe,  or  even  very  near  it.  Most  of  them  are  quite 
hard  when  they  reach  the  large  cities,  unless  the 
“nearby”  crop  trucked  in  over  night. 

These  hard  peaches  are  a  real  problem,  much 
more  so  than  growers  realize.  We  think  some  might 
be  left  on  the  tree  longer  without  danger  of  going 
soft.  This  idea  is  worthy  of  a  little  trial,  as  any¬ 
one  will  conclude  after  seeing  customers  in  retail 
stores  discard  them  as  too  hard  to  eat. 

There  is  a  way,  however,  to  handle  these  com¬ 
mercial  peaches,  which  should  be  emphasized,  and 
that  is  stewing  with  plenty  of  water  for  juice. 
These  are  excellent,  and  the  next  thing  to  a  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe  peach.  Leaflets  and  posters  telling  the 
virtues  of  stewed  peaches,  in  the  baskets  or  to^hang 
up  in  the  stores,  would  help  increase  peach  sales 
in  cities. 

❖ 

THE  National  Dairy  Show,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
October  S-15,  will  be  a  big  event,  its  central  lo¬ 
cation  making  it  convenient  for  a  wide  attendance. 

The  awards  for  winners  in  the  various  classes  will 
be  large:  Holstein,  $3,700;  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
$3,500  each;  Ayrshire,  $2,500  and  Brown  Swiss, 
$2,000.  The  Ayrshire  Society  will  run  a  “Milking 
Derby”  with  cows  of  this  breed  on  72-hour  test. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  show,  from 
the  standpoint  of  future  outlook  as  well  as  present 
inspiration  for  all  of  us,  is  the  part  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  4-H  club  take  in  this  show.  Last  year 
these  entries  were  from  37  States.  Substantial 
awards  are  made  so  that  there  is  a  financial  as  well 
as  educational  side  to  the  show  for  the  young  people. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  about  livestock  the  4-H 
clubs  have  brought  back  to  the  farm  grown-ups 
would  be  hard  to  judge.  Fifty  percent  would  not 
be  excessive  in  many  cases,  and  still  more  in  others. 
At  one  time  it  was  quite  the  custom  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  farmers  to  take  the  decisions  of  livestock 
judges  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not  bothering  to 
think  about  them.  The  boys  and  girls,  with  their 
keen  eyes  and  quick  thinking,  find  out  the  why  of 
it,  and  apply  this  knowledge  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  boy  recently  made  90  per  cent  on  a 
judging  proposition  compared  with  the  experts. 


THE  New  York  law  for  licensing  trucks  is  not 
fair  to  farmers  using  trucks  with  gasoline 
power.  Under  this  system- the  farmer  must  pay  the 
same  registration  fee  on  his  truck  that  a  commercial 
hauler  pays  to  operate  the  same  sized  truck  every 
day  and  perhaps  every  hour  of  the  day  on  the  State 
highway. 

The  farmer  uses  his  truck  more  on  the  farm  than 
on  the  highways.  He  operates  it  on  the  road  only 
for  carting  the  produce  of  the  farm  to  market  and 
bringing  home  farm  supplies.  This  is  only  a  small 
part  of  his  use  of  the  truck  and  in  most  instances 
it  is  only  used  in  this  way  a  limited  number  of  days 
in  the  month  or  week. 

The  New  Jersey  law  provides  for  a  special  license 
for  the  farmer  at  one-half  the  fee  charged  for  com¬ 
mercial  trucks. 

New  York  farmers  are  paying  more  than  their 
share  of  this  truck  license  fee.  The  law  should  be 
revised  somewhat  on  the  line  of  the  New  Jersey 
law  and  even  at  the  New  Jersey  fee  the  New  York 
farmer  would  pay  more  than  his  fair  share  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  use  of  the  farm  truck  on  the  public 
highways. 

* 

Do  you  know  that  sparrows  eat  Japanese  beetles? 
Of  course  they  cannot  cope  with  the  hordes  of  beetles 
and  then  there  are  not  so  many  sparrows  as  in  former 
years.  In  my  garden,  after  catching  a  beetle,  they 
pick  them  to  pieces  on  the  lawn  or  ground  and  then 
eat  the  pieces.  E.  L.  B. 

Long  Island. 

ALF  a  dozen  other  persons  have  sent  us  simi¬ 
lar  -reports,  so  it  is  true  that  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  the  English  sparrows  do  eat  these  beetles. 
The  sparrows  have  been  considered  more  or  less  a 
nuisance,  but  we  can  forgive  many  things  if  their 
appetite  for  the  beetles  continues. 

In  small  places  it  pays  well  to  pick  off  the  beetles 
into  a  vessel  of  kerosene.  One  of  our  friends  who 
has  been  doing  this  for  two  or  three  years  reports 
that  the  crop  this  year  is  much  less  than  usual.  The 
same  results  occur  where  care  is  taken  to  destroy 
all  of  the  potato  and  bean  beetles.  That  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  handling  the  problem  worth  considering. 

v *  * 

HERE  is  one  mistake  which  many  farmers,  as 
well  as  business  men,  make.  They  get  an  expert 
to  advise  on  a  technical  problem  and  then  they  take 
his  advice.  They  fail  to  see  that  every  problem 
has  two  sides,  the  technical,  the  scientific  or  the 
engineering  side,  and  then  the  business  side.  An 
ideal  solution  of  an  engineering  problem  or,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  a  complicated  spray  problem,  may  never¬ 
theless  be  a  bad  solution  from  a  business  point  of 
view.  A  farmer  or  a  manufacturer  cannot  be  an 
expert  in  every  problem  which  he  has  to  handle. 
He  must  often  get  expert  advice.  Nevertheless,  he, 
and  he  alone,  is  the  manager  of  his  own  business, 
and  must  therefore  make  the  ultimate  decision  and 
assume  full  responsibility  for  it.  If  the  suggested 
cold  storage  lay-out  does  not  appeal  to  him,  if  the 
spray  problem  looks  too  expensive,  it  is  up  to  him 
to  make  the  business  decision,  even  at  the  expense 
of  disregarding  the  expert  advice. 

Rely  on  experts  for  tvhat  they  know,  but  remem¬ 
ber  that  no  one  knows  as  much  about  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  as  yourself  and  that  if  any  of  us  are  going  to 
succeed  it  will  be  on  the  strength  of  our  own 
decisions. 

❖ 

LOWING  early  for  wheat  is  recommended  by 
Agronomist  L.  E.  Thatcher  of  the  Ohio  Station. 
He  finds  that  early  plowing  not  only  kills  the  weeds 
but  stimulates  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  liberat¬ 
ing  the  nitrogen  as  nitrate  nitrogen,  in  which  form 
it  is  available  to  the  growing  wheat  crop. 

Another  special  reason  for  early  plowing  is  that 
it  results  in  a  better  settled  seedbed  for  the  wheat, 
a  point  of  great  importance  under  some  conditions. 

This  plan  specially  refers  to  the  practice  of  wheat 
following  wheat.  Some  have  believed  that  in  that 
event  a  crop  to  be  plowed  under  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  the  first  wheat  crop  was  harvested.  At  the 
Station  it  is  not  believed  that  this  offsets  the  value 
of  the  early  plowing,  with  the  resulting  better  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  organic  matter  is  put  in  avail¬ 
ability  for  the  new  wheat  plants. 

* 

URING  the  last  fiscal  year  our  sales  of  dairy 
products  to  Porto  Rico  exceeded  10,000,000 
pounds. 

Naturally  the  largest  single  item  was  evaporated 
milk,  7,580,000  pounds,  valued  at  $635,000.  Butter 
shipments  amounted  to  678,000  pounds,  and  cheese 
1,317,000'  the  combined  value  of  the  last  two  being 
$505,000. 

The  total  value  of  all  goods  shipped  to  Porto 
Rico  during  the  period  amounted  to  $S4,98S,000. 


August  27, 

LOWING  matches  are  interesting  affairs.  Tl» 
are  usually  local  or  sectional,  and  bring  out  t™ 
best  plowmen  and  best  plow  teams  and  equipment. 
But  this  Fall  there  will  be  an  international  match 
in  Canada,  the  greatest  event  of  its  kind. 

The  dates  are  October  11-14,  inclusive,  and  the 
place  is  Minesing,  Ontario,  near  the  town  of  Barrie, 
about  70  miles  from  Toronto.  Thus  it  will  be  prac¬ 
tical  for  many  of  our  people  to  attend.  There  are 
over  600  entries  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  attendance  will  be  over  100,000.  The  continent’s 
greatest  plowmen,  using  the  cream  of  the  plowing 
teams  in  Canada,  will  be  seen  in  action,  while  70 
or  more  powerful  and  modern  tractors  will  be  in 
operation  on  a  busy  day.  Trophies  and  prizes  are 
valued  at  over  $5,000.  The  largest  display  of  farm 
machinery  in  Canada  and  the  latest  in  home  con¬ 
veniences  are  also  features.  There  will  be  special 
entertainment  for  women  and  children.  An  excel¬ 
lent  horse  show  on  the  last  day  of  the  match  is 
also  a  feature. 

The  plow  is  the  oldest  of  all  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  when  we  consider  the  crude  devices  for  stir¬ 
ring  the  earth  used  in  early  times.  The  first  plan 
was  merely  to  stir  the  earth  in  a  shallow  way,  so 
that  grain  could  find  a  seed  bed.  Then  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  turning  over  the  soil  and  going  deeper 
were  considered,  until  we  have  the  modern  plow 
which  does  a  really  complicated  job  of  turning  up 
the  earth,  loosening  it  so  that  in  many  cases  it  all 
falls  to  pieces  as  it  rolls  from  the  moldboard. 

Plowing  requires  plenty  of  power.  A  strong  team 
can  work  at  it  steadily  if  given  reasonable  chance 
to  rest.  The  tractor,  pulling  two  plows  or  a  whole 
gang,  hurries  along  large  operations,  working  night 
and  day  when  necessary.  This  big  match  will  be 
worth  seeing. 

❖ 

ARTHUR  Decker,  Oxford,  N.  J.,  and  Leland  Ap¬ 
plegate,  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  both  17-year-old 
students  of  farming,  are  winners  of  this  year’s  Pul¬ 
let  Rearing  Contest  for  high-school  boys  studying 
vocational  agriculture  in  New  Jersey. 

Judged  the  owner  of  the  best  flock  in  the  200-pul¬ 
let  class,  young  Decker  will  receive  $8  in  cash  and 
a  gold  poultry  medal.  He  studied  poultry  husban¬ 
dry  at  Hackettstown  High  School ;  started  his  pro¬ 
ject  last  April  with  560  New  Hampshire  chicks, 
brooding  some  in  a  remodeled  garage  and  others  in 
the  cellar  of  his  home.  With  a  loss  of  only  seven 
chicks,  he  has  sold  234  broilers  and  now  has  265 
pullets. 

Leland  Applegate,  who  will  be  awarded  $5  and  a 
gold  poultry  medal  for  first  prize  in  the  100-pullet 
class,  bought  150  White  Leghorn  sexed  chicks  on 
March  19  and  brooded  them  in  a  12xlS-foot  colony 
house  which  he  bought  and  moved  to  his  farm  home. 
His  pullets  are  now  housed  in  a  Summer  shelter. 
Out  of  the  entire  150,  young  Applegate  lost  only 
five  birds. 

Second  and  third  prize  winners  in  the  200-pullet 
class  are  Jacob  Pendola,  Richland,  who  will  receive 
$3  and  a  silver  poultry  medal,  and  Spencer  Hart¬ 
shorn,  New  Egypt,  who  will  be  awarded  $2  and  a 
bronze  medal.  In  the  100-pullet  class,  Earl  Price, 
Lafayette,  was  second,  and  will  receive  a  silver 
medal,  while  Reno  Nic-olini,  Toms  River,  was  third 
and  winner  of  a  bronze  medal.  Earl  Price  was 
named  as  having  the  best  flock  in  North  Jersey  in 
the  100-pullet  class,  while  Jacob  Pendola’s  flock  was 
selected  as  the  best  in  the  200-pullet  class  in  South 
Jersey.  J.  C.  Taylor,  associate  extension  poultry- 
man  at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
Rutgers  University,  served  as  j.udge. 


Brevities 

The  State  Fair  is  a  good  place  to  have  a  family 
party. 

Canada,  expects  to  have  about  235,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  for  export  this  year. 

“On  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good¬ 
ness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men  !” 

How  about  someone  inventing  a  plan  to  can  or  con¬ 
dense  heat  for  Winter  use?  Plenty  of  raw  material 
for  such  a  device  to  work  on  this  Summer. 

We  hear  of  “spray  rings”  being  formed  in  Western 
New  York  for  control  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle — an 
excellent  plan.  Thorough  control  this  year  lessens 
next  year’s  beetle  crop. 

Because  of  heavy  rains  in  the  East,  mosquito  breed¬ 
ing  grounds  have  been  greatly  increased  this  year.  Lit¬ 
tle  pools  and  puddles  near  the  house  can  quickly  sup¬ 
ply  a  lot  of  mosquitoes.  They  should  be  looked  after 
with  a  hoe — also  any  tin  cans.  The  latter  ought  to  be 
buried  or  thrown  in  a  brush  heap. 
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^  Meetings  on  the  Federal  Order 

IN  A  final  drive  to  place  before  New  York  dairy- 
farmers  a  complete  analysis  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Marketing  Orders,  the  New  York  State  Milk 
Committee  held  a  series  of  meetings  last  week  in  the 
Southern  Tier  and  in  Central  and  Northern  New 
York.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  provisions  of  this  new  proposal  prior  to 
the  voting  last  Friday  and  Saturday.  Feeling  ran 
high  among  producers  and  the  majority  of  those 
contacted  were  definitely  against  the  Federal  Plan. 
They  appeared  to  realize  full  well  that  its  pro¬ 
ponents  are  the  dealer-co-operative  monopoly  com¬ 
bine  that  has  been  continually  fighting  producers  at 
every  turn  with  the  producers’  own  money  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  establishing  a  true  co-operative  milk 
marketing  system.  Little  faith,  therefore  is  placed 
in  this  new  Bargaining  Agency  Scheme. 

A  summary  of  these  meetings  follows : 

Norwich,  August  16.— 350  dairy  farmers  met  at 
the  Court  House  here  on  the  call  of  August  Malt- 
zan,  Sherburne,  Chenango  County  Milk  Committee 
representative.  Besides  producers  from  the  particu¬ 
lar  surrounding  territory,  many  came  from  Broome, 
Cortland,  Onondaga,  Otsego  and  Oneida  Counties. 
The  speakers  included  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Hazzard, 
Dutchess  County  dairyman ;  William  F.  Berghold, 
Milk  Committee  Secretary,  and  John  J.  Dillon.  Each 
of  them  emphasized  that  the  marketing  orders  would 
only  place  dairymen  further  under  the  monopoly’s 
yoke  and  that  there  was  no  sense  or  logic  in  even 
trying  it  on  any  mistaken  belief  that  it  would  bring 
the  industry  out  of  the  present  price  slump.  A 
lively  discussion  from  the  floor  indicated  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  on  the  part  of  those  present 
that  they  agreed  with  the  speakers’  line  of  argument. 
A  few  Bargaining  Agency  stooges,  obviously  sent  to 
disrupt  the  meetings,  were  properly  squelched  and 
thoroughly  discredited.  The  general  consensus  of 
opinion  at  the  close  indicated  a  strong  opposiiton 
to  the  Proposed  Orders. 

Walton,  August  17. — At  the  invitation  of  Delaware 
County  dairymen,  John  J.  Dillon  spoke  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  at  an  enthusiastic  picnic  meeting  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union.  In  his  talk,  Mr. 

I  Dillon  described  in  detail  how  the  price  bases  for 
all  nine  classes  in  the  Federal  and  State  Orders 
are  completely  controlled  by  dealers  on  “bogus”  but¬ 
ter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  exchanges.  He  urged 
farmers  to  weld  themselves  together  in  a  true  co¬ 
operative  organization  and  look  to  the  possibility 
of  selling  milk  direct  to  the  stores  in  the  city.  Archie 
Wright,  Dairy  Union  Chairman,  spoke  against  the 
Federal  Plan,  as  did  Dan  Porter  of  Little  Falls. 

Marathon,  August  IS. — Over  200  Cortland  County 
producers  met  at  the  school  auditorium  to  discuss 
the  present  milk  situation  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  Marketing  Orders.  There  was  good 
floor  discussion  both  pro  and  con  on  this  plan.  Dr. 
Hazzard  and  Messrs.  Dillon  and  Berghold  again 
presented  a  full  discussion  of  the  background  behind 
this  Federal  Plan.  A.  C.  Pilger,  former  Dairy  Union 
member  and  Felix  Piseek,  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
Orders. 

Bridgewater,  August  38. — Robert  L.  Bryant,  Cass- 
ville,  called  a  meeting  of  350  producers  to  order  at 
the  Central  School  early  in  the  afternoon.  Dr. 
Hazzard  again  voiced  his  opposition  to  the  Mar¬ 
keting  Orders,  stressing  first  that  government  had 
always  failed  in  price  control  and,  second,  that 
where  we  had  all  prices  governed  by  dealer-con¬ 
trolled  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  prices, 
dairy  farmers  would  be  at  the  complete  mercy  of 
dealers  and  their  co-operative  leader-lackeys.  Mrs. 
Traxel,  Ava,  interested  the  group  present  with  a 
recount  of  her  dealings  with  Federal  and -State  of¬ 
ficials  on  the  dairy  problem,  and  how  every  one  of 
them  that  had  given  her  a  measure  of  hope  of  co¬ 
operation  soon  after  lost  his  job  or  resigned.  Mr. 
Berghold  strongly  questioned  the  motive  of  the 
group  behind  the  Orders,  when  the  leaders  of  that 
group  had  taken  just  last  year  84  cents  per  cwt. 
out  of  their  members’  milk  pails.  He  said  that  he 
believed  their  records  in  the  past  did  not  entitle 
them  to  farmers’  confidence  and  trust  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Dillon  likewise  pronounced  his  opposition,  to  the 
proposed  plan,  pointing  out  that  he  could  not  but  be 
against  it  on  principles,  since  it  sought  to  take  away 
from  producers  the  last  remnant  they  possessed  of 
the  rights  to  sell  or  refuse  to  sell  their  own  product 
as  they  liked. 

Felix  Piseek,  A.  C.  Pilger  and  Frank  Child  made 
frantic  attempts  to  make  speeches  from  the  floor  but 
they  were  yelled  down  by  the  crowd  who  refused  to 
listen  to  them.  At  this  meeting  Madison  and  Oneida 
County  dairiymen  evidenced  a  unanimous  sentiment 
against  the  Marketing  Orders. 


Pulaski,  August  18. — The  last  of  the  series  of 
Milk  Committee  meetings — this  meeting  in  the  North 
Country  was  the  best  attended.  At  least  450  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  wives  filled  the  courthouse  to  over¬ 
flowing  and  down  the  steps  to  the  floor  below.  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  Berghold  again  spoke  and  answered 
the  Bargaining  Agency  hecklers  that  had  been  at¬ 
tending  every  one  of  the  four  meetings.  Mr.  Berg¬ 
hold  read  a  statement  from  two  men  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip,  through  New  England  setting 
forth  the  prices  received  from  last  August  by  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Boston  market  under  the  Federal  Or¬ 
der.  He  pointed  out  that  this  statement  showed 
that  in  every  instance  the  price  at  Boston  was  at 
least  20  cents  less  per  cwt.  than  Sheffield  prices  for 
the  corresponding  months.  Mr.  Dillon  again  stressed 
that  co-operation  could  be  obtained  among  dairy¬ 
men,  and  that  it  stands  as  a  matter  of  record  that 
on  three  different  occasions  farmers  united  to  a 
man  in 'one  organization  controlled  by  themselves 
from  the  bottom  up,  and  that  such  an  organization 
each  time  made  the  prices  they  wanted.  He  urged 
them  to  work  towards  that  end  again.  Pointedly 
he  insisted  that  his  audience  exercise  their  own 
judgment  in  voting  the  following  day.  He  said  that 
from  his  long  experience  he  believed  that  it  would 
be  a  further  sell-out  for  dairymen  by  their  own 
selfish  leadership. 

Louis  M.  Clarke,  Sandy  Creek,  acted  as  Chairman 
and  handled  the  meeting  in  a  quiet,  forceful  man¬ 
ner.  Several  attempts  were  made  from  the  back  of 
the  court  room  to  distract  attention  but  at  Mr. 
Clarke’s  direction  these  were  so  effectively  silenced 
that  practically  no  one  knew  the  authors  were  even 
in  the  hall.  The  North  Country  farmers  who  at¬ 
tended  this  meeting  voiced  the  same  sentiment  of 
opposition  that  had  been  very  evident  in  every  one 
of  the  previous  three  Milk  Committee  meetings. 


Through  the  N.  Y.  Dairy  Country 

ON  OUR  itinerary  of  the  most  populous  dairy 
section  of  the  State  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Milk  Committee,  starting  from  Westchester  County 
on  August  15,  we  found  the  haying  about  out  of 
the  way  in  Orange  County ;  wheat  and  oats  were 
not  only  harvested  but  in  some  sections  thrashed. 
The  heavy  rains  of  the  iweeks  before  interfered  with 
the  harvest  of  these  grain  crops.  John  Dillon  at 
Montgomery  had  a  wheat  yield  of  40  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  rains  started  a  little  sprouting,  but  he 
thrashed  early  and  is  curing  it  in  a  loft. 

A  new  State  road  along  the  Delaware  River  from 
Callieoon  to  Deposit  in  Delaware  County  gives  one 
a  wild  thrill  in  the  beautiful  mountainous  scenery 
of  this  region.  From  there,  one  runs  into  the  fine 
dairy  section  of  Delaware,  Broome  and  Chenango 
Counties.  Here  we  see  the  well-kept  dairy  barns, 
bulging  with  hay  and  the  overflow  preserved  in 
“stacks”  nearby.  It  reminded  me  of  the  saying  we 
used  to  hear  50  years  ago,  that  “farmers  stacked 
all  they  had  room  for  outside  and  put  the  rest  in 
the  barn.”  That  came  from  the  fact  that  the  barns 
were  proportionately  smaller  than  the  hay  crop. 

But  it  is  the  large,  thrifty  corn  fields  that  de¬ 
mand  most  attention  at  this  season,  and  they  are 
seen  in  this  cow  county  at  their  best.  The  big- 
silos  stand  as  silent  sentinels  awaiting  the  approach¬ 
ing  activities  about  them  when  the  corn-cutting  time 
comes. 

This  serves  as  a  description  of  Cortland,  Madison, 
Oneida  and  Otsego  Counties  as  much  as  the  other 
counties  already  mentioned.  To  travel  these  dairy 
counties  with  their  varying  vistas  of  rich  restricted 
valleys  and  broad  expanse  of  fertile  vast  areas 
stretching  almost  to  the  limit  of  vision  and  dotted 
with  farm  homes,  growing  crops,  and  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle,  is  a  picture  that  gives  one  with  a  love  of 
country  and  farm  life  a  thrill  of  delight  as  one  land¬ 
scape  picture  after  another  is  revealed  to  the 
traveler. 

On  the  trip  and  in  the  meetings  we  met  many 
friends,  some  of  whom  we  had  not  known  before. 
Our  reception  was  equally  cordial  and  enthusiastic 
in  both  cases.  There  is  something  in  the  relation 
of  readers  and  editors  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
that  creates  a  mutual  friendship  though  they  sel¬ 
dom  or  even  never  meet.  We  met  men  and  women 
at  our  meetings  who  had  traveled  35  and  up  to  60 
miles  to  hear  the  discussions  of  the  present  milk 
problem.  AVe  did  not  go  to  tell  them  how  to  vote 
on  the  Order,  but  to  relate  to  them  the  facts  and 
truths  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  discover 
and  preserve  in  a  service  of  many  years.  I  feel 
they  voted  on  their  own  judgment  after  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the.  facts  they  had  gathered  from  all 
sources.  That  is  the  way  I  wished  them  to  vote. 

j.  J.  D. 


Apple  Marketing  and  Prices 

It  is  a  little  early  to  be  able  to  tell  much  about  apple 
prices.  We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  New  York 
wholesale  market  and  find  that  it  has  the  pessimistic 
tone  customary  at  this  time  of  the  year.  With  the  short 
crop  in  prospect,  prices  ought  to  be  good.  But  so  many 
buyers — and  speculators — lost  money  last  season  that 
we  have  expected  this  year  to  start  off  hardly  above 
last  year’s  prices.  This  seems  to  be  what  is  going  on. 
In  fact,  we  hear  of  Virginia  early  apples  moving  at 
20  percent  under  last  yeax-,  due  in  part,  however,  to  the 
great  heat  of  early  August.  Europe  is  faced  with  a 
distinctly  short  crop  and  ought  to  furnish  a  market  for 
seme  well-colored  stuff  from  this  side.  The  duty  of  40 
cents  a  bushel  is  a  serious  handicap  and  the  exporters 
warn  us  that  prices  must  be  at  least  reasonable.  The 
Northwest,  with  a  couple  of  million  bushels  more  than 
last  year  is  expected  to  start  off  on  rather  a  low-price 
scale  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  consumer  interested 
early  in  the  season.  That  is  good  eastern  policy  as  well. 

The  question  of  the  price  later  in  the  season  is  more 
complicated.  We  did  not  find  the  trade  as  optimistic 
as  we  had  hoped  and  expected.  This  is  undoubtedly 
partly  temperamental  but  it  is  also  based  somewhat  on 
the  fact  that  the  by-product  people  are  loaded  up  with 
goods  carried  over  from  last  year  and  that  many  of 
them  expect  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  market.  This 
raises  an  important  point  and  one  which  we  think 
ought  to  be  attacked  at  once — before  picking.  If  the 
by-product  people  are  not  going  to  handle  low-grade 
fruit,  where  is  it  going?  It  will  not  be  dumped — vol¬ 
untarily.  Even  vinegar  prices  are  said  to  be  ruinously 
low.  If  past  experience  is  any  guide,  much  of  this 
low-grade  stuff  will  go  to  the  peddler  trade.  AVill  this 
help  the  price  of  good  apples,  will  it  tend  to  increase 
the  consumption  ot  apples  and  will  it  help  the  com¬ 
mercial  apple-grower?  AVe  believe  that  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  answered  in  the  negative,  if  they  are 
confined  to  cull  fruit.  In  other  words,  the  chief  ques¬ 
tion  that  can  reasonably  be  faced  today  is  that  of  put¬ 
ting  cull  fruit  into  consumption  channels  in  compet- 
tition  with  better  fruit. 

There  is  an  opportunity  to  solve  this  question,  at 
least  in  large  part.  It  is  generally  understood  that  ap¬ 
ples  in  closed  packages  must  be  marked  with  the  grade 
as  well  as  with  certain  other  information.  It  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  no  cull  apples  whatever  may  be 
included  in  closed  packages  except  within  the  toler¬ 
ance  allowed  for  the  various  higher  grades,  and  that  no 
open  packages  may  be  sold  containing  over  15  percent 
of  culls  unless  the  package  is  “plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  with  the  word  ‘cull.’  ”  Like  most  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  relating  to  the  grading  and  packing  of  apples, 
this  one  has  apparently  never  been  enforced.  The  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  preferred 
to  give  the  grower  or  packer  of  apples  plenty  of  time 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  law,  before  undertaking 
to  enforce  it.  This  attitude  has  evident  advantages  in 
a  district  where  so  much  fruit  is  bought  at  the  farm  and 
by  inspection  rather  than  by  grade.  It  has  disadvant¬ 
ages  that  are  perhaps  equally  strong,  in  that  there  is 
such  great  variation  in.  for  instance,  U.  S.  No.  1,  that 
few  buyers  will  buy  without  seeing  the  fruit.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  careful  grader  is  being  penalized  by 
the  failure  to  enforce  the  law.  Ultimately,  however, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  department  will  enfox-ce  any  law 
which  the  large  body  of  growers  is  in  favor  of  enforcing, 
and  we  suggest  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  convince 
the  department  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation 
on  culls  would  be  an  excellent  beginning. 

AATe  ought  to  explain  further  that  the  regulation  re¬ 
ferred  to  specifically  exempts  apples  sold  for  by-products 
or  sold  on  a  tree-run  basis.  These  exceptions  ought  to 
affoi-d  every  reasonable  safeguard.  AVe  have  talked 
about  culls  long  enough.  Is  it  not  time  to  do  some- 
tliink  about  them?  As  a  practical  matter,  it  might  be 
impossible  to  enforce  the  cull  law  in  a  large  crop  year 
like  1937.  It  would  seem  that  this  year  would  be  an 
excellent  one  in  which  to  start  and  to  find  out  whether 
the  problem  is  not  capable  of  a  reasonable  and  bene¬ 
ficial  solution.  e.  D.  c. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Notes 

Recently  the  worst  storm  in  the  histoi-y  of  Kindei'- 
hook  did  thousands  of  dollars  damage,  upi-ooted  large 
ti-ees,  at  least  50  were  torn  out  of  the  ground,  two 
auotmobiles  were  smashed  by  the  trees,  several  houses 
were  damaged,  many  persons  had  narrow  escapes  and 
several  who  tried  to  lower  windows  were  cut  by  the 
smashing  of  the  glass.  The  hail  stones  were  the  largest 
ever  seen  in  that  section.  They  reduced  the  grape 
crop  to  a  pulp  on  the  vines.  Apples  were  blown  from 
trees,  corn  crops  ruined.  A  barn  was  lifted  from  its 
foundation  and  wrecked,  and  a  load  of  hay  lifted  from 
the  wagon.  One  apple-grower  estimated  damage  to  his 
apple  crop  at  $3,000,  and  many  of  his  trees  were  up¬ 
rooted. 

Those  who  made  their  hay  early  were  fortunate. 
Many  loads  have  been  drawn  from  the  fields  and 
dumped  into  a  pile;  at  least  12  loads  were  seen  in  one 
discaixl  heap.  One  farmer  who  started  mowing  his 
Alfalfa  field  had  what  was  mowed  the  first  day  ruined, 
so  he  has  his  herd  now  turned  into  the  balance  and 
they  will  soon  harvest  the  crop. 

AA'hile  we  swelter  with  the  heat  we  can  look  ahead 
to  frosty  nights  before  long.  A  katydid  was  reported 
July  31  in  one  section  and  July  30  in  another;  many 
were  heard  on  August  1,  so  the  old  adage  of  frost  six 
weeks  after  the  katydid  is  heard  will  bring  the  time 
set  for  September  10-12.  But  we  generally  do  have 
frost  around  the  middle  of  September  in  this  locality 
as  everybody  knows. 

The  special  train  for  Youth  Day  at  Chatham  Fair, 
which  will  operate  from  Hudson  to  Chatham  to  carry 
the  youth  to  their  day  at  the  fair,  will  be  a  reminder 
of  a  century  that  trains  have  operated  in  this  section, 
and  over  that  road-bed.  The  service  for  passengers 
over  this  road  was  discontinued  sometime  ago,  but  last 
year  a  special  was  run  over  this  road  to  accommodate 
the  youth  on  Youth  Day,  and  it  was  such  a  success 
they  decided  to  run  it  again  this  year. 

Native  large  green  peppers  sell  for  two  cents  each; 
tomatoes,  in  the  field,  fine  ones,  at  75c  a  bushel,  if  you 
called  for  them  and  saved  cost  of  delivery ;  carrots  and 
beets  at  two  cents  a  bunch  (fine  ones  with  beet  tops 
suitable  for  greens);  potatoes  at  21  to  25c  a  peck; 
cucumbers  for  pickles  at  50  cents  a  bushel  if  you  called 
for  them  at  the  farm  ;  large  cucumbers  at  from  one  to 
two  cents  each ;  squash,  native  crookneck,  three  to  four 
cents  each ;  native  cabbage  at  five  cents  a  head ;  these 
prices  paid  by  one  party.  Some  potatoes  being  dug  at 
this  time  are  found  to  be  affected  by  the  wet  weather 
with  a  tendency  to  rot  if  not  dug  now.  Many  kitchen 
garden  crops  are  ruined  by  the  too  frequent  rains  of 
recent  days.  e.  a.  h. 
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[An  instructive  talk  on  butchering  hogs 
and  curing  meat  was  recently  given  by 
W.  K.  Yates,  of  the  Morton  Salt  Company. 
A  summary  follows.] 

Meat  that  is  firm  with  a  rich  full-bodied 
flavor  is  always  worth  a  premium  and 
bogs  that  produce  this  kind  of  meat  should 
be  the  only  ones  butchered  and  cured  for 
home  use.  Properly  fattened  hogs,  weigh¬ 
ing  175  to  250  lbs.  are  the  best  size  for 
butchering.  It  costs  more  money  per 
pound  of  meat  to  raise  and  fatten  extra 
large  hogs  and  the  meat  from  this  kind 
of  hogs  will  not  be  as  fine  in  texture  and 
flavor. 

The  correct  care  in  handling  hogs,  as 
well  as  handy  equipment,  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends  in  the  quality  of  the  finished  meat. 
A  few  days  before  hogs  are  butchered 
they  should  be  confined  in  a  small  pen, 
and  for  the  most  practical  working  ar¬ 
rangement  this  pen  should  be  a  perman¬ 
ent  one  right  along  side  the  place  of 
butchering  and  cleaning.  For  24  hours 
before  hogs  are  butchered  they  should 
not  be  fed  but  should  have  plenty  of  fresh 
water.  With  a  minimum  of  food  in  the 
intestinal  tract  the  job  of  cleaning  is  much 
easier  and  the  chances  of  contamination 
much  less. 

To  turn  out  quality  finished  meat  the 
job  begins  with  the  live  hog.  In  other 
words,  the  result  of  the  cure  starts  be¬ 
fore  the  hogs  are  butchered. 

If  hogs  are  over-heated  or  excited  just 
prior  to  butchering  a  feverish  condition 
sets  up  in  the  meat,  which  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  that  meat  to  ever  take  the 
cure  properly,  and  also  makes  it  much 
more  subject  to  souring. 

Sticking  is  the  best  method  of  butcher¬ 
ing.  With  the  hogs  in  a  small  pen  it  is 
easy  to  loop  a  chain  around  one  hind  foot 
and  draw  the  hog  backward  through  a 
small  sliding  gate,  and  then  upward  by 
having  the  chain  fastened  to  a  hoist  or 
block  and  tackle  arrangement.  With  the 
hog  swinging  from  one  hind  foot  the 
sticking  is  easily  done,  the  purpose  being 
to  sever  the  large  vein  and  artery  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  the  heart.  The  heart 
itself  should  never  be  stuck  or  injured 
but  should  be  left  free  to  more  efficiently 
pump  all  of  the  blood  from  the  carcass. 

This  method  of  butchering  is  the  simp¬ 
lest,  easiest,  and  most  efficient  and  is 
far  better  than  first  stunning  with  an 
axe  or  shooting.  In  too  many  instances 
where  hogs  are  stunned  there  is  consider¬ 
able  movement  and  excitement,  which 
helps  brings  about  a  feverish  or  over¬ 
heated  condition  in  the  meat  and  increases 
the  chances  of  souring.  Also  when  hogs 
are  stunned  and  then  stuck  on  the  ground, 
there  is  so  much  movement  it  is  difficult 
to  do  the  right  kind  of  sticking  job,  which 
results  in  shoulder  sticks  or  sticking  too 
far  back  into  the  chest  cavity,  which 
causes  internal  bleeding. 

When  hogs  are  quietly  handled  and  a 
good  stick  and  bleed  are  obtained,  the 
next  important  step  is  fast  efficient  work 
in  scalding  and  scraping.  The  water 
temperature  should  be  about  150  degrees 
in  order  to  make  the  hair  slip  easily.  A 
convenient  scalding  tank  and  scraping 
bench  almost  directly  under  the  block  and 
tackle  arrangement  makes  it  easier  to 
lower  the  carcass  into  the  scalding  tank, 
then  hoist  it  a  short  way  and  swing  it  on 
the  scraping  table.  This  eliminates  lift¬ 
ing  and  handling  a  heavy  carcass  by  hand. 

One  reason  why  it  is  important  to  have 
handy  equipment  and  tools  that  are  kept 
in  good  condition  is  because  speed  is  im¬ 
portant  after  hogs  are  butchered.  The 
job  can  move  fast  and  with  very  little 
physical  effort  with  proper  equipment. 


Butchering 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
fresh  meat  is  a  highly  perishable  product 
and  there  is  always  danger  of  contamina¬ 
tion  unless  tools  and  equipment  are  kept 
clean  and  in  good  condition. 

A  quick  and  thorough  chill  is  another 
foundation  step  in  turning  out  quality 
meat.  As  soon  as  the  carcass  is  opened 
and  cleaned,  the  head  should  be  removed 
and  the  carcass  split  down  the  backbone. 
This  opens  it  up  in  a  way  that  aids  chill¬ 
ing  by  allowing  freer  circulation  of  air. 

Expressed  in  its  simplest  terms,  meat 
curing  is  a  race  between  the  bacterial 
action  of  decomposition  and  the  cure.  As 
we  have  seen,  there  are  a  number  of  inter¬ 
mediate  steps  before  the  cure  can  be 
started,  and  if  these  steps  are  properly 
done  they  help  reduce  bacterial  action. 

While  hogs  are  alive  the  purifying 
properties  in  the  blood  stream  prevent 
the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the 
enzymes  and  bacteria  which  cause  spoil¬ 
age  from  attacking  the  tissues  of  the 
meat.  As  soon  as  the  sticking  is  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  and  the  blood  stream 
is  no  longer  functioning,  the  enzymes  and 
bacteria  begin  to  attack  the  meat  and 
unless  arrested  or  held  in  check  their 
action  would  bring  about  souring.  Chill¬ 
ing  reduces  the  bacterial  action  to  the 
minimum  and  holds  it  in  check  until  the 
meat  is  trimmed  and  put  in  cure. 

The  cure  itself  is  what  permanently 
checks  bacterial  growth  and  converts  the 
fresh  meat  into  cured  meat.  That  is  why 
meat  curing  is  referred  to  as  a  race  be¬ 
tween  the  natural  bacterial  action  of  de¬ 
composition  and  the  curing  salt. 

If  these  important  steps  are  not  proper¬ 
ly  done,  the  multiplication  of  the  natural 
bacteria  may  advance  faster  than  the 
action  of  the  curing  salt.  If  this  happens 
the  meat  is  apt  to  sour  or  taint,  because 
the  bacterial  action  will  have  won  the 
race  instead  of  the  cure. 

Meat  should  be  chilled  to  about  34  de¬ 
grees  before  it  is  put  in  cure.  If  the 
weather  turns  warm  when  hogs  are 
butchered,  a  good  chill  can  always  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  cutting  the  carcass  into  a  few 
major  pieces  and  packing  in  a  barrel  with 
large  chunks  of  ice.  The  ideal  curing  tem¬ 
perature  is  between  38  and  40  degrees. 

After  the  meat  is  chilled,  trimming  is 
the  next  important  step.  Neat  trimming 
is  of  double  value.  First,  it  makes  the 
pieces  more  attractive  and  appetizing 
when  they  are  to  be  used  possibly  months 
later,  and,  second,  full  value  is  received 
for  the  small  pieces  which  are  trimmed 
off  when  used  in  sausage,  head  cheese, 
etc.  Otherwise,  these  corners  and  smaller 
pieces  would  merely  dry  up  in  the  cure 
and  be  of  little  value  later. 

After  the  meat  is  trimmed  comes  the 
most  important  step  of  all  in  converting 
green  hams,  shoulders,  bacon  sides,  etc. 
into  fancy  quality  meat. 

What  is  a  specialized  cure  and  how 
should  it  be  used  in  order  to  curt  fine 
quality  meat? 

In  a  word,  a  specialized  cure  consists 
of  salt  as  the  base,  with  the  addition  of 
other  important  and  desirable  ingredients. 
Salt  alone  cannot  produce  the  highest 
quality  meat  because  salt  alone  hardens 
the  muscle  fibers  and  tends  to  make  the 
meat  over-salty  and  dry.  To  produce  a 
pleasing  flavor  and  a  high  quality  finished 
product,  it  is  necessary  to  blend  other  in¬ 
gredients  with  the  salt.  For  example, 
sugar  tends  to  retard  the  hardening  action 
of  the  salt  and  give  a  more  pleasing  mild- 
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er  flavor  to  the  meat,  as  well  as  helping 
keep  the  muscle  fibers  soft  and  tender. 

Sodium  nitrate  penetrates  and  strikes 
in  faster  than  salt  and  in  addition  to  its 
curative  properties  develops  and  retains 
the  rich  cherry  red  color  so  desirable  in 
cured  meat.  Also,  the  soduim  nitrite, 
which  works  with  the  nitrate  and  salt 
and  the  spice  combinations  all  have  a 
definite  part  to  play  in  making  up  the 
whole,  wThich  for  simplification  is  referred 
to  as  a  specialized  cure. 

With  all  of  the  necessary  ingredients 
that  make  up  a  specialized  cure  properly 
blended  and  in  the  correct  proportions, 
they  work  together  to  accomplish  a  cur¬ 
ing  job  which  results  in  improved  flavor, 
a  mild  cure  without  under-cured  or  over¬ 
cured  spots.  The  result  is  a  quality  cure 
that  salt  alone  cannot  produce.  The  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  cure  into  the  meat  is  by 
the  principle  of  osmosis. 

For  example,  when  the  cure  is  applied 
on  the  meat  and  is  dissolved  by  the 
moisture  and  meat  juices,  the  salt  con¬ 
centration  surrounding  the  meat  is  high 
and,  the  juices  in  the  meat  not  contain¬ 
ing  any  salt,  the  entire  cure  penetrates 
the  meat  fibers  by  osmotic  action.  This 
osmotic  aciton  continues  until  the  cure 
penetrates  the  entire  piece  of  meat  and 
the  salt  concentration  is  equalized. 

In  curing  hams,  shoulders  and  large 
pieces  the  danger  spot,  however,  is  al¬ 
ways  around  the  bone,  and  if  [he  cure 
is  applied  only  on  the  outside  of  the  meat 
it  takes  time  for  it  to  penetrate  to  the 
bone  area. 

If  the  butchering  were  not  properly 
done,  or  if  a  good  bleed  and  chill  were 
not  obtained,  gas  pockets  could  quickly 
form  in  the  bone  area,  which  would  be  an 
aid  to  bacterial  multiplication.  If  all  of 
the  cure  had  to  penetrate  from  the  out¬ 
side  to  the  interior  of  large  pieces,  many 
times  the  center  of  the  meat  would  be 
off  flavor  with  a  musty  or  tainted  taste. 

To  do  a  more  scientific  job  of  meat 
curing,  the  cure  is  started  around  the 
bone  to  work  outward  at  the  same  time 
it  is  started  on  the  outside  to  work  in¬ 
ward.  This  results  in  just  as  mild,  sweet 
flavored  meat  around  the  bone  as  else¬ 
where  throughout  the  piece.  It  also 
makes  possible  a  milder,  more  uniform 
cure,  and  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
prevent  taint  or  souring. 

The  practical  method  of  starting  the 
cure  from  the  inside  is  to  mix  a  special¬ 
ized  cure  made  for  the  purpose  with 
water,  which  has  previously  been  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool.  This  makes  what  is 
termed  a  curing  pickle,  or  more  commonly 
termed  a  pumping  pickle  because  the 
pickle  is  pumped  into  the  pieces  with  a 
meat  pump.  A  hand  operated  meat  pump 
has  a  barrel  for  holding  the  curing  pickle, 
together  with  a  handle  and  plunger  rod 
fitted  with  water  tight  washers  to  draw 
the  pickle  into  the  pump.  The  curing 
pickle  is  then  forced  into  the  meat 
through  a  hollow  needle.  The  needle  has 
holes  at  the  point  as  well  as  along  the 
sides,  in  order  to  more  evenly  distribute 
the  pickle  in  the  bone  area. 

In  making  a  pumping  pickle  only  pure 
water  and  a  specialized  curing  salt  are 
used.  Naturally ,  the  water  should  be 
boiled  in  order  to  kill  any  bacteria  or 
germs,  and  the  water  should  be  allowed 
to  cool  in  order  to  get  it  as  near  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  meat  as  possible. 

The  amount  of  cure  varies,  depending 
on  the  kind  of  meat  and  the  strength  or 


degree  of  cure  desired.  Naturally,  meat 
should  be  cured  heavier  if  it  is  to  be  kept 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  if  it  is 
to  be  used  up  soon. 

The  fine  natural  flavor  of  home  butch¬ 
ered  meat  can  be  preserved  by  any  farmer 
through  the  use  of  a  specialized  cure,  and 
the  control  of  the  cure  made  possible  by 
pumping  the  meat  in  order  to  cure  from 
the  inside  out  at  the  same  time  it  is 
curing  from  the  outside  in. 

Overhauling  the  meat  while  it  is  in  cure 
is  an  important  step  that  is  too  often 
overlooked.  Good  curing  practice  calls 
for  overhauling  and  testing  meat  every 
now  and  then  during  the  cure.  The  over¬ 
hauling  is  done  by  changing  .the  position 
of  the  pieces  and  applying  salt  on  any 
bare  spots  which  appear  and  repacking 
the  pieces  in  a  different  position. 

To  test  meat  a  practical  instrument  is 
an  ordinary  clean  ice  pick.  The  pick  is 
inserted  in  the  meat  down  to  the  bone 
and  withdrawn.  If  the  point  of  the  pick 
has  a  sweet  clean  smell  the  cure  is  pro¬ 
gressing  nicely.  If,  by  any  chance,  how¬ 
ever,  one  piece  has  started  to  taint  it  can 
immediately  be  detected  on  the  point  of 
the  pick.  This  piece  of  meat  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  boned  out  and  salt  applied  in  the 
cavity  left  after  removing  the  bone,  which 
will  not  only  save  that  piece  of  meat  but 
prevent  contaminating  bacteria  which 
causes  spoilage  from  spreading  to  the 
rest  of  the  meat. 

Pumping  the  meat  in  order  to  start 
the  cure  from  the  inside  naturally  helps 
overcome  the  possibility  of  taint,  but  so 
many  of  the  steps  in  meat  curing  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  all  of  the  other  steps  in  meat 
curing  are  dependent  on  all  of  the  other 
steps  being  properly  done  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  keep  a  close  check  on  the 
job.  When  meat  is  not  pumped  and  is 
just  packed  down  in  the  ordinary  way 
without  being  tested  or  overhauled,  and 
left  for  the  full  curing  time,  taint  can 
start  and  develop  into  actual  souring  be¬ 
fore  the  individual  would  ever  know  it. 
No  one  can  say  just  how  much  meat  is 
lost  every  year  but  whatever  the  amount 
is,  it  could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  doing  the  curing  job  would  test 
the  meat  at  proper  intervals. 

When  the  curing  time  is  completed  the 
meat  should  be  taken  from  the  cure  and 
washed  in  lukewarm  water,  then  hung 
until  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  After  it  is  dry, 
each  piece  of  meat  should  be  wrapped 
separately.  Meat  that  is  well  wrapped 
will  not  become  rancid  as  quickly  as  it 
would  otherwise,  also  wrapping  is  a  de¬ 
finite  protection  against  skipper  flies, 
bugs,  etc.  After  meat  is  wrapped,  it  should 
be  hung  away  in  a  convenient  place  that 
can  be  kept  dry  and  well  ventilated.  If 
the  place  can  be  screened  and  so  located 
that  it  will  be  as  cool  as  possible  in 
Spring  and  Summer,  the  meat  will  keep 
better  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

To  summarize :  with  the  minimum  of 
equipment  it  is  easy  to  keep  hogs  quiet 
before  butchering  and  swing  them  for 
sticking.  Proper  sticking  when  a  hog  is 
swung  will  always  give  a  thorough  bleed. 
Scalding  and  scraping  are  made  easier 
with  equipment  rigged  for  the  purpose. 
Opening,  cleaning  and  splitting  the  car¬ 
cass  down  the  backbone  prepare  it  for  a 
quick  thorough  chill.  Trimming  the  pieces 
in  neat  uniform  cuts  is  simple  to  do  with 
an  illustrated  guide  to  follow.  Using  a 
specialized  cure  properly  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  together  with  a  meat  pump, 
brings  out  the  finest  natural  flavor  in  the 
cured  meat,  as  well  as  making  possible  a 
milder  and  more  uniform  cure  eliminating 
entirely  over-cured  or  under-cured  spots. 


James  LI.  Neilsen’s  dog  “ Rastus ”  leading  one  of  the  calves  to  drink  at  the  Neilsen 
Farm  in  Rathbone,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y, 
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DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 


The  Old  and  Reliable 


For  HORSES,  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  P6sta.Be  raid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


For  FREE  Literature  and  Magazine,  Address 

GOAT  WORLD  -  VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


From  Among  Our  50  Head 
We  will  Sell  at — 

Public  Auction 
30  Imported  Suffolk  Punch 

Monday  September  12,  1938 

A  rugged  well  grown  lot  of  young  mares — wean¬ 
lings,  yearlings,  two  and  three  years  old — some 
bred. 

The  Punch  are  ideal  for  all  farm  work.  Easy 
keepers,  long  life,  thick  and  wide,  always 
chestnut. 

UPWEY  FARMS,  WOODSTOCK,  VT. 


BELGIANS 

A.  W.  GREEN 


“THE  GOOD  KIND’’  —  Al¬ 
ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
dearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corner*.  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns 

Our  grandfathers’  Durhams, 
give  substantial  4%  milk, 
flesh  profitably  when  dry. 

Separate  type  registry  certifi¬ 
cates  from  Beef  Type  Short¬ 
horns.  Trial  Subscription, 

Milicing  Shorthorn  Journal, 

6  months,  25c.  28  months, 
with  poster  calendar  picturing 
all  ages,  $1.00. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  Box  623,  Independence,  Iowa 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  Flintstone  breeding  eligible 
registered:  7  months  white  bull,  show  prospect:  also  3 
months  roan.  0.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


DOGS 


j 


Shepherd  Pups 


Registered  Collies  Fall  Sale 

Best  of  blood-lines.  Golden  Sables.  Gorgeous  Mkgs. 

MAIN  EW00  DS’  KENNELS,  LISBON  FALLS,  ME. 

PUPPIES  —  Collies,  some  snow  white,  natural  stalk 
dogs.  Shepherds,  some  crossed,  smaller  breeds.  Large 
virietv  write  your  wants.  Low  .as  $2.50.  Stamp  ap¬ 
pelated  BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS.  Madrid.  N.  Y, 

IUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
-  r  Noil-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
Males  $10.:  females.  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghgate  Center,  Vermont 

tltllfTr  ml  I  in  DITPC  Famous  companions. 
W  ill  1  L  LULLlEi  rUrJ  cow  dogs  and  guards. 

Litter  registered.  .BEESMER,  Rt.  2,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

from  Heel  Drivers. 
Arthur  Gilson,  Lisbon,  A.  Y 

PedTSmooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  NtlTr^Xr.V*ttri" 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  Walton,  New  York 

Collie  Puppies,  natural  drivers,  watch  dogs,  compan¬ 
ions.  Registered  stock.  Sherman  Bowden.  Mansfield,  0. 

pni  T  TT?C  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
VlUL/LiIIbO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N  Y. 

TRI-COLOR  COLLIE  PUPS.  4  mos.  old.  Pals,  watchers 
cowl  drivers.  MAIDA  PUTNAM,  GRAFTON,  MASS. 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

GREAT  DANES,  magnificent  puppies.  Grown  SCOTCH 
TERRIERS.  FARMH0LM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS,  bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS.  Stafford,  Kansas 

FRED  WOOD 

Danielson,  Conn.il 

BULL  TERRIER  PUPPIES— Registered.  Best 
bloodlines.  Reasonable.  E.  LEIDY,  Middlesex,  N.  J. 

ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  —  REAL  SOUR  MUG. 
EDGEW00D  FARMS _ - _ TROY,  PA. 

SOME  very  nice  purebred  English  Shepherd  female 
pups.  M.  N.  ADAMS.  LIVONIA,  NEW  YORK 

BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS.  Beauties.  $5  up. 
0.  H.  RILEY  -  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  12  weeks  old.  excellent 

breeding.  LYLE]  GIFFORD.  ONEONTA.  N.  Y. 

I  A  GOATS  ~ 


Good  Airedale  Puppies  $10&$15 


MEADOW  RIDGE 

PUREBRED  SAANENS 


Derby, 


Excellent  Herd  Sires  at  Stud 
Taking  Orders  for  1939  Buck  Kids 

MRS.  HENRY  COIT 

-  New  York 


For  FREE  literature  and  Magazine,  Address 

GOAT  WORLD  -  VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


IILK  GOATS - 

ueks  and  kids. 


Fresh  and  soon  to  freshen:  also 

PONY  FARM.  HIMROD.  N.  Y. 


READ  “GOAT  FARMING”  —  The  beginner’s  booklet. 
Price  25C.  MINKDALE  FARM.  NEWTOWN.  CONN. 


SHEEP 


PHD  CA|P  Purebred  Shropshire  and  Hampshire 
r  UI\  dnLL  yearling  ranis  and  well-grown  Dorset 
l-am  lambs.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

REG.  SHROPSHIRES— 40yearling  rams  and  30  yearling 
ewes  with  size,  type  and  quality.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guar.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi  N.Y 


R 


EGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS.  L.  M.  COL- 
BERT’S  SONS.  R.  F.  D..  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Jerseys  in  Delaware  Co. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  year  leads  all  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  country  in  the  total  number 
of  purebred  Jersey  cattle  transferred  by 
sale,  according,  to' the  1937-38  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Delaware  County  also  ranked  second 
of  all  counties  in  the  nation  in  the  total 
number  of  Jersey  cattle  registrations  in 
the  past  year,  with  374  registrations.  The 
leading  county  of  the  nation  in  Jersey 
registrations  was  Marshall  County,  Tenn. 
Never  ranking  lower  than  fourth  since 
1932,  Delaware  County  has  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  important 
Jersey  breeding  counties  in  the  nation. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  ranked 
fifth  of  all  counties  in  the  nation  in  the 
total  number  of  Jersey  cattle  registra¬ 
tions,  with  279  registrations  originating 
there  during  the  year. 

New  York  State  ranked  third  of  all 
States  in  the  nation  in  both  the  total 
number  of  Jersey  cattle  registrations  and 
transfers  in  the  past  year,  maintaining 


Photo  by  Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter. 
Betty  Jean,  a  purebred  Belgian  mare, 
and  her  twin  foals,  at  one  tceek  old,  is 
owned  by  Raemelton  Farm  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

its  position  as  one  of  the  top-ranking 
Jersey  breeding  States  that  it  has  held 
for  many  years.  New  York  breeders  of 
Jerseys  registered  2,747  purebred  ani¬ 
mals,  and  transferred  ownership  of  1,760 
during  the  club’s  year.  The  Empire 
State  ranks  fifth  in  the  country  in  the 
total  number  of  Jersey  cattle  undergoing 
official  tests  for  butterfat  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  16-19.  —  Grange  Lecturers’  Con¬ 
ference,  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  17.  —  Experiment  Station  Field 
Day,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  24.  —  Connecticut  Station  Farm 
Field  Day,  Mt.  Carmel. 

Aug.  24-26. — Hartland  Fair ;  W.  It. 
Jordan,  manager,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Aug.  29  -  Sept.  10. — N.  Y.  State  Fair, 
Syracuse. 

Sept.  8-10.  —  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
Fair,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers 
Assocation  29th  annual  convention,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall,  Arnold  Arboretum,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  Waltham  Field  Station. 
W.  C.  Deming,  M.  D.,  Organizer,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn. 

Sept.  13-17. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  White  Plains. 

Sept.  14-17. — Poultry  Producers  Mar¬ 
keting  School,  College  Park,  Md.  Further 
information  from  Prof.  J.  M.  Gwin,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  Md. 

Sept.  15-16.  —  Annual  Fair,  Norfolk 
County  Chapter  Future  Fanners  of 
America,  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  20-21. — American  Dahlia  Society 
Annual  Exhibition,  Concourse  Plaza 
Hotel,  Grand  Concourse  and  161st  St., 
New  Yrork.  C.  Louis  Ailing,  Secy.,  251 
Court  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Sept.  25  -  Oct  1.  —  New  Jersey  State 
Fair,  Trenton. 

Oct.  8-15. — National  Dairy  Show,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  XT") 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattla  Free  on  reauest.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  AY  ORTON.  MD. 


DANC0TE  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL  CALVES— One 

full  brother  and  3  half  brothers  of  the  1937  Grand 
Champion  4-II  Club  Steer  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
They  are  thickset,  short-legged  and  smooth. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR  -  LAWTONS.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


H  eref  orcis 

On/1  sale — 20  Heifers.  9  Breeding  Bulls.  20  Cows,  bred 
and  with  calves  at  foot.  Premier  Breeding  Purebred 
Registered.  Win.  J.  Hamilton,  R.  2,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


AFTER  THIS  AYRSHIRE 
COW  HAD  GIVEN 


157084  lbs.  milk  6385  lbs.  fat 
Her  udder  and  underpinning 
were  still  as  serviceable  as 
you  see  them. 
Wearing  qualities  are  an 
Ayrshire  Cow  habit. 
STRATHGLASS  FARM  has  had  23 
such  cows  that  have  made  more  than 
100,000  lbs.  of  milk. 

There  is  foundation  material  of  any  age  available  in  this  great  herd  most  any  time. 
Also  best  obtainable  sires.  Ayrshire  owners  and  dairy  cattle  men  desiring  to  pro¬ 
duce  premium  milk  on  an  economical  basis  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the 
herd  at  their  convenience  or  write  for  any  desired  information  to — 

STRATHGLASS  FARM,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


|  AYRSHIRES 

10  Richly  Bred  and  Excellent  Qualified 


AYRSHIRE  HEIFERS  F0RSALE 


HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 


from  6  to  16  Months  of  Age. 

5  of  them  are  sired  by  the  bull,  AUCHENBRAIN 
JONATHAN,  IMP.,  whose  dam  has  record  13,689  lbs. 
milk,  553  lbs.  fat  and  he  is  double  grandson  of  Lyons- 
ton  Douglas,  with  113  daughters  whose  239  records 
average  10,042  lbs.  milk.  410  lbs.  fat. 

Others  by  Equally  Well-Bred  Imported  Sires. 

Come  and  make  personal  selections  from  this  out¬ 
standing  group  of  foundation  material. 

DAWNWOOD  FARM 

MRS.  DOROTHY  GRAY  -  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


For  Most  4%  Milk 


Big,  economical  producers 
of  4%,  premium  milk 
Write  ior  literature 
and  list  of  breeders. 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Y t. 


Learn  Why  STRATHAVEN  AYRSHIRES 

MAKE  HIGH  PREMIUM  MILK 
MOST  ECONOMICALLY 

They  thrive  on  rough  feed!  Test  4%  fat  con¬ 
sistently!  Udders  and  legs  built  to  wear!  *  * 

We  have  cows,  bred  heifers,  yearlings,  and  calves 
for  sale  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  for  information  to 
STRATHAVEN  FARM,  INC.,  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 
John  Cochrane,  Mgr.,  A.  E.  Grace,  Supt. 


AYRSHIRES 

RIVERSIDE  FARM 


Accredited,  negative,  high 
producers.  Prices  reasonable. 

-  KIRKWOOD,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE  FARMS  LABOR  DAY  SALE 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1938 

40  Head  of  Very  High  Grade  Commercial 


JERSEYS 

Cattle  that  will  pay  for  themselves  from  the  pail. 
20  Heavy  Springers,  10  Cows  in  Milk,  10  Heifers 
bred  to  freshen  this  fall,  4  Proven  Bulls. 
Herd  Accredited  for  T.  B.  for  many  years.  Un¬ 
der  State  and  Federal  Supervision  for  Bangs, 

MERIDALE  FARMS 

Meredith,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


WHY  GAMBLE 


Wien  you  can  buy  an  OUTSTANDING  SON  of — 
Bess  Golden  Oxford  209204  and 
Signaiine  Boastful  of  Storrs  909339. 

BESS  GOLDEN  OXFORD  made  a  fine  record 
while  at  Connecticut.  State  College,  qualifying  for 
Silver  Medal,  Gold  Medal  and  Superior  Sire.  His 
tested  sire  index — 14,046  lbs.  milk  and  752.94 
lbs.  fat  on  12  un selected  daughters. 

SIGNALINE  BOASTFUL  of  STORRS  made  two 
splendid!  Gold  Records:  13,479  lbs.  milk  and  736 
lbs.  fat  -  12,701  lbs.  milk  &  668  lbs.  fat  in  305  days. 

Also  have  some  fine  heifers  and  young  cows  of 
this  breeding  for  sala  Herd  is  T.  B.  and  Bang’s 
accredited  and  free  from  mastitis. 

J.  G.  BUTLER  -  POMFRET  CENTER.  CONN. 


TO  MAKE  ROOM 

Choice  heifers,  open  or  bred:  3  fine  cows  D.  H.  I. 
tested.  Sybil  strain  predominant.  Details,  prices, 
pedigrees  on  request.  Halcyon  Farms,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

Cliedco  Farm  offers  for  sale  daughters  of  Dangwater 
Dreadnauglit  211731.  Aiyukpa  Levity  King  II  191122, 
Dangwater  Cliedco  147434  all  bred  to  Cliedco  Corona¬ 
tion  King  241118  who  is  by  Coronation  Rose  King 
238549  and  Coronation  levity  466316.  10115.0  lbs. 
milk.  577.61  lbs.  butterfat  Cl.  G. 

As  we  are  overcrowded,  prices  will  be  low. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

50  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 

Accredited  Herd  No.  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test  Certificate  No.  20. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull*  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  price*.  Apply  at  once. 


For  Sale— PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 

sired  by  a  grandson  of  Green  Meadow  Coronation 
King,  out  of  cows  with  high  '"cords.  Fanners’  Prices. 

WOODSTOCK  FARM,  East  State  St.,  Gloversville,  N.Y. 


Registered.  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Ages  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22,594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 

C  U  CACTCD  BARTON, 
C.  n  .  r  V  3  I  E  K,  NEWYORK 


SWINE 


From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Come  Jlew^jaglantrs^mesj^Feedin^  .Pigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed  6-7  wks.  $4.09,  8-9  wks.  $4.50, 
10  wks.  extras  $5.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours.  W.  J.  DAILEY. 


HEREFORD  HOGS  a  new  breed 

Color  red  with  typical  white  faces  and  legs.  Are  noted 
for  quick  maturing,  easy  feeders,  very  quite  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  hardy  breed,  prolific,  great  future  possibilities. 
Pamphlet  and  prices  on  request.  Pedigrees  furnished. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SONS 

Growers  of  Registered  Hereford  Hogs 

Ridge  View  Stock  Farm,  R.  4,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  .  .  . 

High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES,  YORKSHIRES, 
SK.'VaPk’  durocs,  BERKSHIRES, 

L°ikAllP  CHINAS;  6,  7,  8,  10.  12  Weeks  $4.50,  $5. 
$5.50,  $6.,  $6.50,  $7.  each.  C.O.D.,  Check,  P.O.  Order, 
on  approval.  (Fancy  young  gilts  for  fail  breeding), 
doling  stylish  bred  sows.  Selected  Boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service.  Several  yearling  Pure  bred  Duroc 
boars  and  gilts.  All  pigs  immunized  to  Cholera. 

-  Honest  co-operation  guaranteed. 

CHAS  C.  DAVIS,  Res.:  Carr  Road.  CONCORD.  MASS. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS,  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.00 

_  7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.50 

C.O.D.  k.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in- 
oculation  35c  ««tra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P •  S. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 
- - — - — - -  - 

200  RUGGFD  P I  G  S  t  tester  Whites.  Chester 

ftVU  niiUULU  IIV3I&  Berkshire  Crossed. 
Chester  &  Yorkshire,  6-7  wks.  $3.75,  8-9  wks.  $4.25. 
Few  12  wks.  $6.  Chester  White  boars  for  immediate 
heavy  service  $20  &  $25.  All  good  feeders.  Ship  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

WALTER  LUX  offe  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-White*  cross  or  the  Berkshire-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

6-7  wks.  old,  S3. OO  each.  8  to  I  O  wks. old. S3. SO  each 

bhip  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two-year- 
ola  sows  or  select  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 

avdi  Prices  on  Reauest. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 

September  Pigs.  Selected  Stock.  Reasonably  Priced. 

DAVID  B.  SHELLY,  Route  2,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  .  .  . 

•  Service  Boars.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Write 
for  particulars. 

_ PITTAWAY  FARMS,  Midlothian,  Virginia 

l  LIFTQN  £*RMS  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS. 

fall  *  vil  Boars  ail  ages,  bred  gilts,  tried  sows 
and  pigs.  Fine  type  and  color.  Registered. 

_ E.  A.  PRETTYMAN  -  FARMINGTON.  DEL. 

PIGS,  FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

a&S!  VL7: 

PUREBRED  Spotted  Poland  China!  Gilts,  3-6  months 
of  age.  heaJthy  breeders.  Prices  always 

reasonable.  PAUL  C.  DRUMM,  NIVERVILLE.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS 
&  Junior  Gilts.  J.  Walter  Brendle,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC’S.  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  S*H 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SC1PI0  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

d  I  fi  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Unre- 
u.  I.  U.  lated  pans,  520.  li.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Reg.  Spotted  &  Black  Poland  China  Pigs 

Very  Growthy.  C.  Hillman,  Yincentown,  N.  J. 

Miscellaneous  I 


MINK 


Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 
for  yeai-s  and  show  the  results 
on  the  fur  market.  Decreasing 
supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 
more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N.  V. 


New  Englands  foremost  Alaskan  minkerv. 

BANKS  MINKERY,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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INTEREST 
from  Day 
of  Deposit 
Com¬ 
pounded 
Quarterly 


wz? 

mm 
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Send  for 
FREE 
Booklet, 
“Banking 
by  Mail 
for  Profit 


Get  a  free  copy  of  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail  for 
Profit".  Gives  many  helpful  facts  about 
saving.  Tells  how  you  can  bank  by 
mail;  how  to  give  your  savings  every 
advantage  of  modern  safeguards;  how 
to  increase  them  through  interest  com¬ 
pounded  quarterly.  Send  the  coupon 
TODAY  for  FREE  copy.  No  obligation. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

HOME  Savings  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  your  banking 
by  mail  booklet. 
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HELP 

15  MILES  OF 
KIDNEY  TUBES 

To  Flush  out  Acids  and  Other 
Poisonous  Waste 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  Miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  Most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a 
day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  he  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan's  Pills. 


ir  fins  SO  GOOD 


After  A  Hard  Day’s  Work 

when  your  muscles  ache  from  over¬ 
strain,  try  a  soothing  rub  with 
Hamlins  Wizard  Oil.  It  makes  you 
feel  like  a  “new”  person.  Rely  on 
dependable  Hamlins  Wizard  Oil,  too,  for 
sprains,  bruises,  aching  feet  and  other 
common  liniment  uses.  You’ll  find  it 
gives  comforting  relief  without  burning 
or  blistering  the  skin.  A  favorite  in 
farm  homes  for  years.  Only  35c  at  all 
drug  stores. 

^KML/#s 

Wizard  Oil 

PukcAaieJ 


no  paring -no  coring  no  waste 


DILVER 

‘  Wife  Saver  " 


Make  Apple -Sauce,  Tomato -Juice 
The  DILVER  WAY 

Wilt  remove  skins,  seeds,  cores  from  a 
bushel  of  fruit  in  ten  minutes. 

_ _ Gets  all  food  value  with  pulp;  leaves 

only  indigestible  material.  One-fourth  the  waste  of  other 
methods.  Quickly  clamped  to  table;  easily  cleaned. 

Mailed  prepaid  for  $5.50  in  United  States 

McDowell  Mfg.  Co.  Pittsburgh,  (Q)  Pa. 


WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWR  ITER  S 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Record 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333.  W  30tbSt„  New  York 


Sing  for  the  wide,  wide  fields. 

Sing  for  the  wide,  wide  sky. 
Sing  for  the  good,  glad  earth 
For  the  sun  on  hill  tops  high 


Sing  for  the  comrade  true 

Sing  for  the  friendship  sweet. 
Sing  as  together  we  swing  along 
With  the  turf  beneath  our  feet. 


A  School  Girl’s  Wardrobe 


Off  to  school  or  college !  The  thrill  of 
that  period  of  a  girl’s  life  brings  with 
it  many  responsibilities.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  her  first  appearance  before  her 
teachers,  classmates  and  roommates. 
Therefore  the  wardrobe  selected  for  her 
is  important  and  has  an  influence  on  her 
future  acceptance  in  school  circles. 

Simplicity  is  necessarily  the  important 
keynote.  Fortunately,  the  clothes  to  be 
worn  next  Fall  show  a  discerning  sim¬ 
plicity,  with  fabric  quality  and  workman¬ 
ship  the  outstanding  keynotes.  This  has 
a  double  advantage,  for  clothes  simply 
made  remain  in  style  longer,  and  quality 
fabrics  will  look  just  as  good  at  the  close 
of  a  season  as  at  the  beginning. 

A  few  well-chosen  garments,  with  mix¬ 
ing  or  matching  possibilities,  can  give  the 
appearance  of  a  much  larger  wardrobe. 
A  classroom  dress  or  two,  sweaters  and 
skirts,  or  suit  with  smart  wool  sweater 
and  a  blouse  and  a  top-coat  and  all- 
around  hat  form  the  basis  of  the  day¬ 
time  wardrobe.  Three-piece  ensembles, 
too,  offer  good  possibilities.  Careful 
choosing  of  colors  should  be  made  so  that 
the  predominating  color  note  in  the  dress 
or  suit  blends  easily  with  the  coat.  Wool 
fabrics  in  highly  colored  stripes  as  well 
as  the  authentic  clan  and  other  plaids 
are  decidedly  popular,  in  smart  one  and 
two-piece  frocks  for  classroom  or  day¬ 
time  wear.  Unusual  neck  lines,  bloused 
effect  tops  and  flared  skirts  are  among 
the  features  of  these  new  models.  Classic 
in  their  line,  and  shirtwaist  like  in  their 
detail,  they  can  be  worn  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  a  girl  is  rightly  clad.  Many  of 
these  frocks  are  in  the  lighter,  sheer 
weight  wools,  so  comfortable  later  on  un¬ 
der  heavy  top  coats,  and  in  steam-heated 
houses.  Sheer  wool  fabrics  are  likewise 
popular  for  the  dressier  type  clothes. 

In  jacket  and  skirt  combinations — the 
ideal  campus  costume — cardigan  sets  of 
plaid  or  striped  wool  are  new.  Multi¬ 
colored  nubby  tweeds  and  diagonal  pat¬ 
terns  in  plain  or  contrasting  colors  are 
used  for  the  skirts.  These  also  form  a 
fitting  companion  piece  to  plain  contrast¬ 
ing  jackets — the  basis  of  the  “scramble 
your  own  costume.”  Two  skirts,  one 
jacket  and  two  sweaters  can  he  worked 
into  several  different  combinations  and 
make  the  young  college  girl  who  dresses 
on  a  budget  appear  to  have  a  well-stocked 
wardrobe. 

Wool  is  ideal  as  a  fabric  for  it  holds 
its  shape,  resists  wrinkles  and  sheds 
moisture. 

Of  course  “sweaters  on  the  budget”  is 
one  of  the  musts  in  any  girl’s  wardrobe. 
Here  her  fancy  and  individuality  can 
have  full  sway.  Twin  sweater  sets  ai;e 
newer  in  two  colors  than  in  matching 
shades.  Slipovers  and  cardigans — novelty 
and  fancy  stitches,  peasant  influence  em¬ 
broidery  are  among  the  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  a  girl  can  find  in  sweater  depart¬ 
ments,  and  among  the  latest  offerings  are 
wool  and  angora  mixtures  and  shetlands. 

In  coats  the  young  college  girl  has  an 
interesting  variety  of  choice.  School 
coats  are  often  untrimmed  and  either  of 
tailored  fitted  lines  or  swagger.  Colorful 


soft  textured  tweeds,  fleeces  and  suedes 
are  the  favored  fabrics.  Beige  is  an  im¬ 
portant  color,  and  blue  shades,  rusts, 
wines  and  greens  are  likewise  popular. 
While  coats  foi*  class  or  sports  wear  are 
untrimmed,  those  coats  designed  for 
dressy  wear  show  fur  trimming — used  in 
a  restrained  way.  These  dressmaker  type 
coats  are  fashioned  of  the  newest  pat¬ 
terns  in  woolens  and  worsted  and  are 
warm  as  well  as  being  high  style.  An¬ 
other  coat  type  that  is  most  useful  for 
campus  wear — and  a  great  favorite — is 
the  reversible  coat  which  is  being  offered 
in  tweed  and  gabardine,  and  camel  hair 
and  gabardine  combinations.  Resistant 
to  all  kinds  of  weather,  this  makes  a  fine 
garment  for  wear  across  campus  in  snow 
or  rain. 

Undergarments  are  not  neglected  in  the 
college  girl’s  wardrobe.  This  season  will 
bring  into  the  market  new  and  startling 
styling  in  these  all  important  garments. 
Of  particular  interest  to  girls,  who  at¬ 
tend  school  or  college  in  the  colder  cli¬ 
mates,  are  the  wool  undergarments  in  a 
number  of  different  weights — with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  warmth.  These  new  styles 
show  flatter,  smoother  effects,  little  bulk, 
with  “briefs”  and  short  vests  an  accepted 
garment  for  the  younger  generation.  Pa¬ 
jamas  that  have  either  attached  or  de¬ 
tachable  feet,  and  skating  tights  in  high 
colors,  are  other  new  novelties.  For  the 
girl  who  goes  in  for  out-door  sports  ski 
under-pants  can  be  bought  in  three-quar¬ 
ter  or  ankle  length,  in  lovely  colors  and 
several  different  weights.  These  ski  un¬ 
dergarments  come  in  two-piece  as  well  as 
one-piece  models.  A  girl  can  be  comfy 
and  as  warm  as  she  pleases  these  days, 
without  sacrificing  one  iota  of  fashion. 

Other  garments  on  the  budget,  to  be 
chosen  with  care,  are  of  course  the  right 
flannel  ski  suit,  hosiery,  gloves,  hanker- 
chiefs,  belts  and  accessories — with  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  new  smart  blanket  cloth 
lounging  robes  added  for  those  cold  study 
evenings. 


Bright  Red  Ketchup 

You  will  need  one-lialf  peek  tomatoes, 
three  red  pejipers,  two  medium-sized 
onions  which  have  been  cut  fine,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  salt,  one-third  cup  sugar,  two 
cups  vinegar,  two  teaspoons  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  two  teaspoons  celery  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  paprika,  one  tablespoon  cloves,  one 
tablespoon  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon 
whole  allspice.  The  whole  spices  should 
be  placed  in  a  cheesecloth  bag  and  the 
bag  removed  when  cooking  is  completed. 

Cook  tomatoes,  peppers  and  onions  to¬ 
gether.  Strain,  pressing  through  and 
measure  the  pulp.  To  four  quarts  of 
pulp  add  the  salt,  sugar  and  spices.  Both 
ground  spices  and  long  cooking  darkens 
ketchup,  so  here  are  two  things  to  avoid. 
Cook  ingredients  together,  except  the 
vinegar,  boiling  rapidly  for  one  hour. 
Add  vinegar  and  cook  the  mixture  until 
it  is  thick.  Seal  in  clean,  hot  jars. 

ALICE  BLACK. 


White  Petunias  Adorn  the  Porch  Box 


August  27,  1938 

This  and  That 

Rural  Women’s  Day  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  is  to  be  May  23,  1939.  The 
program  calls  for  music  by  rural  women’s 
choruses  and  talks  by  farm  women,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  announcement. 

* 

Mrs.  H.  R.  writes,  “I  would  like  to 
hear  from  someone  who  can  tell  me  how 
to  crochet  baskets.  I  have  seen  them, 
one  I  remember  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
‘swan.’  The  neck  served  as  a  handle.” 
Who  has  done  this  kind  of  work? 

“Will  some  reader  please  tell  me  what 
to  do  with  feather  pillows  that  have  a 
musty  and  bad  odor  from  heat  and 
perspiration.  Also  how  to  sterilize  feath¬ 
ers  in  old  feather  ticks.” — E.  B.  L.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

* 

Mrs.  L.  S.  H.,  Maine,  writes,  “The 
quilt  design  of  the  ‘Tiger  Lily’  certainly 
looked  pretty  in  the  picture,  and  I  shail 
very  much  like  to  have  a  paper  pattern 
of  the  way  the  separate  pieces  should  be 
cut  and  about  the  width  of  the  trimming 
bands,  and  any  other  details.”  Can  any 
reader  help  her  out? 

5k 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Lloyd,  whose  little  article 
“Three-Cent  Visits”  appeared  not  long 
ago,  writes  that  she  is  having  such  de¬ 
lightful  visits  via  that  route  with  friends 
all  over  the  country1.  She  gives  us  news 
of  many  good  friends  whom  she  has 
visited  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  all 
are  enjoying  each  other  so  much  and  she 
wonders  why  more  of  “our  family”  don’t 
get  acquainted  and  talk  over  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  pleasures  by  letter.  Our  Han- 
dicrafters  and  Gardeners  column  has  in¬ 
troduced  many  readers  to  others  having 
the  same  interests  and  hobbies  and  we 
hope  more  will  take  advantage  of  it.  It 
is  too  bad  that  the  Japanese  beetle  and 
other  pests  have  made  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  exchange  plants,  but  you  can  al¬ 
ways  write  about  your  garden  hobbies 
and  don’t  hesitate  to  send  letters  to  me 
to  be  forwarded. 

5k 

I  had  a  red-letter  day  last  week  when 
I  went  visiting  some  of  “our  family.”  The 
Ford  instinctively  turned  in  at  R.  N.-Y. 
farms  and  everywhere  the  welcome  was 
most  cordial  as  soon  as  we  mentioned  the 
paper.  The  tatting  lady  and  the  dairy 
goat  novice  in  Dutchess  County  and  the 
New  England  Neighbor  over  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  who  makes  such  lovely  rugs,  were 
all  a  joy  to  visit  with  and  I  am  going  to 
slip  away  for  more  visits  in  different  di¬ 
rections  as  often  as  I  can.  c.  B.  w. 


Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners 

“I  am  especially  interested  in  rock  gar¬ 
den,  cactus  growing  and  needlepoint  pic¬ 
tures,.  embroidering  and  other  handi¬ 
crafts.  I  would  like  to  exchange  ideas 
with  other  women.”  miss  e.  v.  a. 

New  York. 

“My  hobby  is  tatting  and  crocheting.  I 
would  like  to  correspond  with  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  this  work.”  mrs.  g.  l.  k. 

Connecticut. 

“My  hobbies  are  collecting  recipes,  col¬ 
lecting  quilt  patterns  and  crochet  de¬ 
signs.  I  have  books  with  designs  I  have 
taken  from  papers  and  magazines.  I 
would  like  to  exchange  quilt,  patterns 
with  some  other  readers.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  others  interested  in  these 
hobbies.”  mrs.  e.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

“I  am  very  much  interested  in  making 
a  down  quilt  and  would  be  glad  to  get 
what  information  I  can.  Also  recipes  for 
making  cookies.  Interested  in  all  kinds 
of  fancy  work.”  '  miss  m.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

“I  enjoy  writing  letters  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  pen  friends  everywhere.  My 
hobby  is  collecting  house  plants.  I  would 
like  to  exchange  some  of  mine  for  others. 
I  also  like  pets,  making  quilts  and  rugs.” 

Maine.  mrs.  e.  m. 

“If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Woman 
and  Home  page  are  collecting  stones  as  a 
hobby,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them 
or  to  exchange  specimens.” 

New  York.  mrs.  e.  m.n. 

“As  there  are  no  flowers  around  our 
home,  I  am  making  a  flower  and  rock 
garden,  which  I  am  enjoying  very  much. 
I  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  readers 
would  send  me  some  perennial  plants  or 
rock  garden  plants  to  make  it  a  friend¬ 
ship  garden.  I  have  no  flowers  to  ex¬ 
change  but  I  will  gladly  send  anyone 
sending  me  flower  plants  a  pretty  pot 
pad  and  holder,  as  I  also  enjoy  sewing 
and  fancy  work.  mrs.  h.  H.  r. 

New  York. 
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Is  Your  Child  “Starting 
School”  This  Fall? 

In  September  thousands  of  little  folks 
will  go  to  school  for  the  first  time.  Will 
someone  whom  you  know  be  among  this 
number? 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  adults  to  re¬ 
call  the  experiences  of  their  first  days  in 
school.  Because  they  forget  they  are 
sometimes  apt  to  take  too  much  for 
granted.  They  think  of  school  as  a  na¬ 
tural  step  in  advancement  of  the  little 
child’s  life  but  do  not  properly  prepare 
him  for  the  situations  with  which  he 
must  cope.  _ 

In  behalf  of  all  small  boys  and  girls 
who  will  “start  school”  this  Fall,  let  me 
offer  a  few  suggestions.  First,  take  the 
child  to  the  doctor.  Have  the  doctor  go 
over  with  care  every  part  of  the  body. 
Let  him  listen  to  the  beat  of  the  heart ; 
test  out  the  lungs;  take  specimens  of  the 
blood;  test  the  sight  and  the  hearing; 
watch  the  way  the  child  walks ;  note  his 
posture ;  examine  the  water  to  make  sure 
that  the  kidneys  and  bladder  are  all  right. 

Tell  the  doctor:  how  the  child  sleeps; 
whether  or  not  he  has  nervous  affecta¬ 
tions  ;  what  his  toilet  habits  are ;  how  he 
reacts  to  food ;  how  much  water  he 
drinks  a  day ;  and  anything  which  you 
think  may  have  the  slightest  bearing  up¬ 
on  his  health. 

The  first  few  days  spent  in  school  are 
very  important  ones.  They  may  make  or 
mar  a  child’s  attitude  for  many  years  to 
come.  If  lie  does  not  hear  all  that  is 
said  and  understand  it  correctly  he  is 
bound  to  do  things  which  wrill  make  him 
appear  to  be  inattentive  or  “naughty.” 
If  he  cannot  see  the  blackboard  from  his 
seat  he  will  surely  find  something  of  in¬ 
terest  which  he  can  see  and  that  will  get 
him  into  trouble. 

If  his  heart  is  not  normally  strong  or 
if  his  blood  is  not  in  perfect  condition  he 
will  easily  weary  and  the  teacher  will 
think  he  is  “lazy”  or  unco-operative.  If 
his  lungs  have  the  slightest  weakness  he 
will  get  colds  easily  and  miss  a  great 
many  days  from  school.  The  same  will 
also  be  true  if  his  throat  is  filled  with 
infected  tonsils,  or  if  adenoids  are  stop¬ 
ping  up  his  nose. 

Toilet  habits  which  are  not  of  the  best 
will  cause  him  trouble  too.  It  is  very 
important  that  he  have  complete  control 
of  his  bladder.  A  child  old  enough  to  go 
to  school  is  surely  old  enough  to  have 
learned  self-control.  If  he  has  not  been 
able  to  do  so  then  there  may  be  a  physi¬ 
cal  weakness  which  needs  medical  cor¬ 
rection. 

Prunes,  and  prune  juices,  oranges  and 
their  juices,  stewed  or  dried  figs,  apples 
and  apple  sauce,  tomato  juice  and  plenty 
of  water  will  help  keep  a  child  in  good 
condition.  The  dark,  whole  wheat  ce¬ 
reals,  and  under  the  doctor’s  supervision, 
certain  kinds  of  medically  approved  yeast, 
are  foods  which  are  also  helpful.  It  is 
very,  very  uuwise  and  unsafe  to  give 
laxatives  of  any  kind  in  drug  form,  with¬ 
out  a  doctor’s  order. 

If  the  posture  is  not  good — the  shoul¬ 
ders  droop  forward,  the  abdomen  pro¬ 
trudes,  and  the  chin  is  inclined  to  drop, 
check  up  on  the  clothing.  Perhaps  growth 
has  been  so  rapid  that  some  shoulder 
straps  are  pulling.  Check  up,  too,  on 
the  diet.  Perhaps  it  lacks  some  import¬ 
ant  food  which  is  needed  for  strength. 
Check  up  on  the  amount  of  sleep.  A 
child  not  yet  five  years  old  should  sleep 
14  hours  a  day.  From  six  to  seven  he 
should  sleep  for  13  hours;  from  seven  to 
nine  years  of  age,  12  hours.  Not  all  chil¬ 
dren  do  sleep  as  much  as  this,  but  that 
may  be  one  reason  why  some  children  are 
difficult  to  deal  with;  fretful,  argumen¬ 
tative,  unwilling  to  eat,  and  disobedient. 
Lack  of  sleep  is  at  the  root  of  a  great 
deal  of  childhood  trouble. 

The  dentist  must  be  visited  before  the 
child  starts  school.  Every  tooth  should 
be  examined.  Any  cavity,  no  matter  how 
tiny,  should  be  carefully  filled.  This  is 
true  of  the  temporary  as  well  as  the  per¬ 
manent  teeth.  The  first  teeth  are  used 
by  nature  for  building  the  second  set 
which  should  last  at  least  50  years.  For 
that  reason  the  first  teeth  must  be  kept, 
and  kept  in  good  repair,  just  as  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  first  teeth  make  a 
place  for  the  ones  to  come  afterward.  If 
they  are  removed  before  they  are  forced 
out  by  the  new  ones  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  space  in  the  jaw  for  the  second 
set  and  they  will  overlap. 

Toothache  is  avoidable.  It  is  inexcus¬ 
able  for  parents  today  to  allow  a  child 
ever  to  know  what  a  toothache  feels  like. 
Visits  to  the  dentist  twice  a  year;  allow¬ 
ing  the  dentist  to  keep  the  teeth  in  good 
condition;  teaching  the  child  to  clean 
his  teeth  twice  a  day;  seeing  that  he  gets 
the  correct  food ;  limiting  the  amounts  of 
sweets  eaten ;  all  these  measures  will 
help  to  insure  excellent  dental  health  for 
the  school  child,  beulah  France,  r.  n. 


Timely  Recipes  You  Will 


Five-Minute  .Tam 

During  hot  weather,  one  wishes  to  save 
energy  in  canning  and  so  here  is  a 
recipe,  which  will  help  you  do  that.  This 
is  best  with  such  fruits  as  blackberries, 
raspberries  and  loganberries,  but  it  may 
be  used  for  peaches,  plums  or  any  soft 
fruit,  except  strawberries,  which  will  not 
jell  in  the  time  mentioned.  Put  the  fruit 
in  a  pan,  without  water ;  heat  very 
gradually  and  mash  it  while  heating,  with 
a  wooden  potato  masher.  While  doing 
this,  have  the  sugar  placed  in  the  oven 
to  warm.  Stir  the  fruit  until  it  boils, 
add  the  sugar,  then  cook  the  wiiole 
rapidly  for  five  minutes.  Skim  and  put 
into  jars  at  once  and  seal.  Do  not  store 
until  the  jam  is  cold.  Use  three-fourths 
pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit. 

B.  C. 


Canning  Tomatoes  and  Corn 

Today  we  are  all  great  tomato  juice 
drinkers,  so  at  the  height  of  tomato  sea¬ 
son  I  just  take  the  tomatoes  and  wash 
them,  core  them,  cut  away  imperfections 
and  place  them  in  jars,  skin  and  all,  and 
process  only  15  minutes  in  water-bath 
canner.  In  Winter  I  open  a  jar  of  to¬ 
matoes,  put  in  food  ricer,  extract  juice 
and  I  have  the  most  nourishing  tomato 
juice.  Makes  an  excellent  appetizer. 


I  cut  corn  from  cob,  fill  a  jar  three- 
fourths  full  and  the  balance  I  fill  up 
with  tomatoes  that  have  been  skinned 
and  cut  in  small  pieces  and  pi-ocess  40 
minutes.  This  corn,  plus  the  tomatoes 
makes  a  delightful  vegetable  when  cooked 
in  Winter,  as  also  I  vary  it  with  Lima 
beans  to  make  succotash.  I  also  use 
corn-tomato  in  soups.  The  acid  from 
tomatoes  keeps  corn.  mrs.  g.  c.  w. 


Sour  Cucumber  Pickxes 

In  picking  the  cucumbers,  which 
should  not  be  too  large,  I  leave  on  at 
least  an  inch  of  stem.  Wash  and  wipe 
them,  and  pack  as  closely  as  possible 
into  a  two-quart  glass  jar,  into  which 
had  previously  been  put  two  tablespoons 
each  of  dry  mustard,  salt  and  sugar. 
AVhen  as  many  cucumbers  are  put  in  as 
is  possible,  fill  the  jar  full  of  vinegar  and 
seal.  I  turn  the  jars  over  once  or  twice 
to  mix  the  dry  ingredients  with  the  vine¬ 
gar.  These  will  keep  indefinitely  or  are 
ready  to  use  in  a  week.  E.  c.  F. 


Cucumber  Relish 

Six  large  cucumbers,  nine  small  onions, 
three-fourths  cup  salt,  one  quart  vinegar, 


Like 

two  cups  sugar,  one-third  cup  mustard 
seed,  two  tablespoons  celery  seed,  one 
teaspoon  black  pepper.  Peel  cucumbers 
and  onions  and  grind  them  through  a 
food  chopper.  Add  the  salt,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Put  this  mixture  in  a 
cheesecloth  bag  and  let  drain  over  night. 
Combine  the  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices 
and  heat  to  the  boiling  point.  While 
this  is  heating  pack  the  vegetables  into 
pint  jars,  then  pour  the  liquid  mixture 
over  the  vegetables  and  seal  immediately. 
This  quantity  makes  two  pint  jars.  For 
larger  quantities,  multiply  the  ingre¬ 
dients  throughout. 


Sweet  Piccalilli 

One  peck  green  tomatoes,  one  large 
head  cabbage  (about  four  pounds),  three 
green  peppers,  three-fourth  cup  salt,  one 
tablespoon  celery  seed,  one  tablespoon 
whole  cloves,  one  quart  vinegar,  two 
cups  sugar.  Chop  vegetables  in  chopping- 
bowl  or  put  them  through  the  coars« 
blade  of  a  food  grinder.  Save  all  the 
juice.  Add  the  salt  to  the  vegetables  and 
juice,  mix  thoroughly  and  let  stand  over¬ 
night.  Drain  thoroughly  next  morning. 
Add  the  remaining  ingredients,  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  45  minutes,  stirring  occasionally. 
Pack  in  hot  sterilized  jars  and  seal  while 
hot.  Makes  five  quarts. 


BARGAINS 
FOR  JELLY- 
MAKERS 


PEACHES 
ARE 
CHEAP  TODAY' 


AND  you  SAVE  TIME, 
MONEY,  WORK  AND 
WORRY  WHEN  YOU 
MAKE  JAMS  AND  JEIUES 

WITH  CCRTO! 


Only  Yz  Minute  Boil  For  Jellies 
—One  Minute  For  Jams! 

HOW  your  family  will  enjoy  good  home-made  jams 
and  jellies  next  winter!  And  how  easy  they  are  to 
make — with  Certo!  Boil  your  fruit  juice  only  V2  minute  for 
jelly — one  minute  for  jam!  Less  than  15  minutes,  after 
your  fruit  is  prepared — and  you’ve  finished  a  whole 
batch  of  delicious  jam  or  jelly! 

MUCH  BETTER  FLAVOR,  TOO !  Because  of  that  short  boil,  no 
flavor  boils  off  in  steam  and  your  jams  and  jellies  have 
the  rich  lusciousness  of  the  ripe  fruit  itself!  There  is  no 
“boiled-down”  taste — when  you  use  Certo! 

HALF  AGAIN  MORE  GLASSES !  During  that  short  boil,  none 
of  the  juice  toils  away — so  you  average  11  glasses  instead 
of  7 — actually  half  again  more  jam  or  jelly!  And  with 
Certo,  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  failure.  You  get 
perfect  results  from  any  fruit!  cwyrurht. G.Mr.iF«d, c«r»,, issa 


FREE  RECIPE  BOOK 

Look  for  the  book  of 
tested  recipes  under  the 
label  of  every  bottle  of 
this  pure  fruit  pectin. 
Certo  is  a  product  of 
General  Foods. 
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Beans— Peas,  etc. 

for  only  a  few 
pennies  a  jar  . . . 

Many  women  report 
that  canning  at  home 
costs  them  less  than  5c 
a  quart, ...  if  you  grow 
your  own  vegetables 
and  fruits  it  will  cost 
even  less.  Send  today 
for  sure-fire-recipes,  es¬ 
pecially  the  "3  Demons 
to  Can"— Peas,  Beans, 
Corn. 

_ _ FREE _ 


Name 


Address 


KERR  MASON  JAR  CO. 

342  Title  Insurance  Bldg., 

Bos  Angeles,  Calif. 

Canning  Bessons” . □ 

‘‘Refreshing  Fruit  Juice  Receipes”..D 

‘‘Sample  Cap  (fits 

ANY  Mason  Jar) . □ 

★  “Peas,  Beans,  Corn” . □ 


DOLLS  developed  as 

professional  enlargements,  l _ J 

il  8  Velox  enamel  prints .  — 

UNIVERSAL  PHOTO  SERVICE  -  Lacrosse,  Wis. 

QUICK  SERVICE  —  Two  5x7  Professional  Enlarge¬ 
ments  or  One  Natural  Colored,  (your  choice)  and 
eight  guaranteed  prints  from  roll,  25c.  Sixteen  prints 
from  roll  or  negatives  or  Eight  Double  Size  prints,  25c. 
LACROSSE  FILM  SERVICE,  LACROSSE.  WIS. 

FILM  DEVELOPING  BARGAIN!  Your  choice!  Either 
16  guaranteed  prints  or  8  prints  and  2  enlargements  from 
roll,  only  25c.  Beautiful,  guaranteed  quality.  Quickest 

Service.  Modern  Studios,  Box  628-A,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

CnAAial  Tniol  ROLLS  DEVELOPED  and 

apecicll  1.  rial  printed  with  wide  border 
Deckle  Edge  Prints  only  15c.  Quality  guaranteed. 

DECKLETONE  FINISHERS,  6444  Diversey,  Chicago. 

Pfll  I  DEVELOPED,  16  Guaranteed  Prints . 25o 

IvULiL.  SMART  PHOTO  -  WINONA.  MINN. 

nOLLS  DEVEI.OPED-TW0  Beautiful  Double 
K  Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 

BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal 
**  Basin.  Low-down  Toilet.  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  B. 

SCHLOSSMAN.  545  THIRD:  AVE..  NEW  YORK 

ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  prints 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service.  43-C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

24  Inch  FURNA  CES$60.  »&pJSs 

Direct  from  factory.  Repairs  for  all  makes  of  furnaces. 

EDWARDS  FURNACE  CO.,  WELLSBORO,  PA. 

DGI  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed . Prints,  In- 
IV\JL«|jc]uding  two  enlargements.  25o  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  •  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 

See  the 

New  KALAMAZOO 

Ranges,  Heaters  and  Furnaces 

at  Units  58  and  60  near  Main  Entrance 

The  New  York  State 


Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition 

at  Syracuse,  Aug.  29  to  Sept.  10 


New  ideas,  New  designs,  New  Features,  New 
FACTORY  PRICES.  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Gas 
Stoves,  Combination  Electric,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil  Heaters, 
Furnaces.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  AND  FURNACE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Registered  Direct  toYbu 


Summer  Musings 

I  wonder  liow  many  readers  find  the 
same  restful  pleasure  that  I  experience 
in  taking  a  book  or  magazine  out  to  an 
easy  chair  in  the  shade  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon? 

While  the  World  and  his  wife  dash 
madly  by  going  places,  or  at  least  going, 

I  prefer  the  solitude  to  be  found  in  our 
own  backyard. 

While  I  am  not  always  alone  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  man  of  the 
house  is  enjoying  a  much  needed  nap  in¬ 
doors  or  in  the  hammock  near  by,  while 
the  young  folks  have  been  swept  into  the 
stream  of  motorists  flowing  along,  and 
then  I  have  a  grand  time. 

Often  my  reading  is  forgotten  as  I 
rest  my  head  back  and  gaze  up  through 
the  branches  of  the  shagbark  trees  mar¬ 
velling  at  the  beauty  of  nature — here  and 
there  a  patch  of  blue  sky  or  white  cloud 
showing  throogh,  and  the  birds  flitting 
among  the  leaves. 

God’s  wonderful  gift  of  trees,  spread¬ 
ing  wide  their  branches,  sheltering  the 
birds  within  and  earthly  creatures  be¬ 
neath  !  What  a  blessed  thing  is  shade  ! 
Animals  in  the  pasture  seek  its  shelter, 
the  wayfarer  tired  and  hot  drops  his  pack 
and  rests  in  its  welcome  coolness,  the 
farmer  pauses  there  to  quench  his  thirst 
from  the  pail  left  in  the  densest  nook, 
children  delight  to  play  there,  swinging 
toward  the  branches  or  lying  close  to 
watch  the  insects  so  busily  engaged. 

Nearby  a  humming-bird  darts  among 
the  garden  flowers,  the  beebalm  sways 
with  the  weight  of  small  bodies,  and  a 
pair  of  wrens  having  already  launched 
one  brood  into  flight,  are  building  in  an¬ 
other  house  in  the  birch  tree  nearby  and 
jt  jseems  that  they  must  spl'Jt  their 
throats  with  singing  all  day.  Are  these 
tiny  songsters  favorites  of  yours,  too? 

Sometimes  I  doze  for  a  minute  or  two, 
awakening  to  that  pleasant  state  between 
the  real  and  unreal,  when  trees  and  sky 
and  sounds  blend  and  float  away. 

Did  I  say  that  I  was  alone?  Near  my 
feet  is  an  important  member  of  the 
family,  the  German  shepherd  dog  belong¬ 
ing  to  son  and  loved  by  all.  He  flattens 
himself  close  to  the  cool  earth  and  rolls 
his  eyes  at  my  slightest  stir.  Imagine 
he,  too,  is  thinking  that  it  is  good  to  be 
alive  on  a  lazy  Summer  day. 

All  too  soon  reality  returns  with  the 
stirring  fire  siren  across  the  valley,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  6  P. 
M.  The  straying  young  people  return 
with  thoughts  of  supper  uppermost.  Dad 
stirs  and  says,  “Guess  I  must  have  been 
asleep.” 

With  a  yawn  and  stretch  I  pick  up  the 
broken  train  of  thought  and  resume  my 
reading  until  daughter  calls,  “Supper’s 
ready,”  for  it’s  her  job  to  get  the  simple 
lunch  that  we  call  supper  on  Sunday 
nights. 

Then  we  reluctantly  leave  our  haven 
of  rest  for  another  week  of  toil,  refreshed 
physically  and  spiritually  and  hoping 
that  the  following  Sunday  may  prove 
favorable  for  another  siesta.  Too  tame 
for  the  young  folks  of  course,  but  per¬ 
haps  when  they  reach  middle  age  they 
too  will  enjoy  a  quiet  hour  with  your 

N.  E.  NEIGHBOR. 


Ginger  Pears.  —  Twelve  pears,  eight 
cups  granulated  sugar,  four  lemon  juice; 
two  lemons,  grated  yellow  rind ;  two 
ounces  of  preserved  ginger  cut  fine,  and 
four  cups  water.  Wash,  peel  and  cut 
pears  into  small  pieces.  Mix  remaining 
ingredients  together  and  bring  to  boil. 
Add  pears  and  boil  slowly  until  mixture 
is  thick.  Pack  into  clean,  hot  jars  and 
seal  at  once. 


For  Now  and  Later 


3748  —  Two  apron 
flatterers  from  one 
easy  to  make  pat¬ 
tern.  “A”  takes  to 
colorful  ric  -  rae 
while  “B”  wears 
gay  frills.  De¬ 
signed  _for  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  Small  size 
requires  2  yds.  of 
36-in.  fabric  for 
each  apron. 


K-P  Y 

ft’ 

9\ 


3748 


574  —  A  Bewitch¬ 
ing  style  for  busy 
little  tots  who 
want  a  gored  skirt 
just  like  "Mum- 
mie’s.”  Ideal  for 
play  or  parties. 
Designed  for  sizes 
2  to  10.  Size  6  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of 
36-in.  fabric. 


\  t 


574 


1731  —  Charming, 
lattering  and  so 
practical  —  this 
slenderizing  dress 
ind  jacket  ensem¬ 
ble  that  will  he 
:he  mainstay  of 
rour  wardrobe.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  34 
so  48.  Size  36, 
iress  and  jacket, 
requires  5%  yds. 
>f  39-in.  fabric. 


Price  of  patterns 
16c  each.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural 
New  -  Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St„  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


& 
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On  the  west  slopes  of  the  Catskills  in  Delaware  County ,  A.  Y.,  the  Billmeyers  of 
Grand  Gorge  have  worked  well  with  nature  in  arranging  this  attractive  landscape. 
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DRAWN  BY  IRIS  LEONARD,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Peace 

It’s  not  one  river  that  flows  to  the  sea, 

Nor  is  it  one  branch  on  the  knotted  tree, 

But  rivers  and  branches,  thoughts  which  are  free, 
That  lead  us  to  opportunity. 

AVitli  a  willing  heart  and  an  open  mind. 

By  working  with  nature,  through  being  kind, 
AVe  conquer  the  world,  and  at  length  we  find 
In  ceasing  resistance  cares  cease  to  bind. 

—Caroline  Parker  Smith. 
Taken  from  “A  Bookfellow  Anthology,  1931.” 


July  24. — Today  I  watched  our  “feathered 
troopers.”  Have  you  ever?  AVhen  you  listen 
to  the  birds  you  are  hearing  a  genuine  musical 
performance.  The  noisy  tit  mouse  is  the  birds’ 
trumpeter;  the  bugler  is  the  wren;  the  hermit 
thrush’s  instrument  is  a  silver  horn;  the  wood¬ 
peckers  are  drummers  and  the  chickadee  is  a 
star  performer.  •  July  25.— rAVUew!  Little 
Jackie  is  after  the  kittens.  Ilis  father  called 
out,  “Don’t  hurt  the  kittens,  Jackie!”  “Oh, 
no!”  said  Jackie,  “I’m  carrying  them  very  care¬ 
fully  by  their  stems!”  (AVhat  next?)  •  July  26. 
—Just  a  wonderful  day  to  go  swimming  so  can’t 
think  to  write  any  more. — Ho-Hum. 


July  20. — AA’ent  for  a  motorcycle  ride.  Wore 
my  slacks  and  a  red  sleeveless  sweater  and  a 
white  linen  jacket.  Dad  thought  the  white 
jacket  shouldn’t  have  been  worn  just  to  go  for 
a  motorcycle  ride.  AVhen  I  returned  I  agreed 
with  him  for  the  sleeves  were  a  greasy  black! 
Saw  five  deer — one  had  to  run  on  three  legs  be¬ 
cause  one  leg  must  have  been  broken.  •  July 
21. — AVent  on  a  weiner  roast  witli  the  girls. 
Connie  took  my  picture  just  as  I  took  a  gener¬ 
ous  bite  of  weiner  and  bun!  AVhat  a  picture 
that  will  be!  Aly  face  was  dirty,  my  hair  was 
flying  in  every  direction  on  the  compass,  and  I 
was  wearing  my  most  hideous  pair  of  dark 
glasses!  Oil,  that  girl! — Curly  Q. 


July  21. — I  got  a  letter  today  from  a  new  pen 
pal  who  saw  my  name  in  the  “Letters  AVant- 
ed”  column.  I  have  11  pen  pals  now.  •  July 
22. — There’s  a  carnival  in  town!  I  went  last 
night  and  I’m  going  again  tonight.  I  had  a 
grand  time  riding  in  the  ferris  wheel.  Only 
When  it  began  to  rain  they  gave  a  longer  ride 
and  did  I  get  wet?  I  believe  they  gave  the  long 
ride  just  so  I’d  get  wet.  Grrrrr!  •  July  24. — 
I  slept  until  nbon  today.  That’s  one  result  of 
the  carnival.  Another  is  tired  feet.  My  brothers 
nre  swimming  and  that’s  where  I’d  like  to  be. 
It’s  so  hot  that  I  feel  like  going  barefoot.  Isn’t 
that  a  great  idea?  AVill  someone  give  me  an 
idea  on  how  to  keep  cool? — Jelly  Bean. 

July  21. — It  has  been  raining  since  Monday. 
Uncle  Ed  and  I  went  fishing  for  Horn  Pouts. 
Alas!  AVe  had  not  a  bite.  Uncle  is  a  great  joker. 
Bather  than  admit  downright  failure  we  in¬ 
formed  the  folks  at  home  that  we  had  hooked 
a  fish  of  such  great  size  we  did  not  attempt  to 
reel  in.  This  little  “fib”  had  exactly  the  ef¬ 
fect  we  wished,  for  everyone  thought  that  we 
had  caught  something  too  small  to  bother  with. 
That  at  least  was  better  than  complete  failure. 

•  July  22. — The  storm  havifig  abated  (for  good 
We  hope)  we  went  to  Plum '  Island  on  the  coast 
Where  the  men  of  our  party  were  to  go  fishing 
on  the  ocean  while  we,  the  women,  were  to  re¬ 
main  upon  the  beach.  Although  it  did  rain  con¬ 
siderable,  we  had  a  jolly  time  swimming  and 
watching  the  sea  gulls  that  were  teasing  the 
fishermen  for  fish.  Sea  gulls  swallow  the  fish 
whole.  One  of  the  men.  a  mischievous  fellow, 
tied  the  tails  of  two  small  mackeral  together 
With  a  piece  of  string,  leaving  a  good  distance 
between  them  and  threw  them  into  the  water. 
Each  fish  was  immediately  consumed  by  a  gull. 
There  the  struggle  began  for  the  gulls,  having 
swallowed  the  fish  were,  themselves,  tied  to¬ 
gether.  They  will  not  be  able  to  part  company 
until  the  fish  are  digested  or  the  string  broken. 
Uncle  Ed  caught  a  codfish  which  was  five  feet 
long  and  tipped  the  scales  at  56  pounds.  He 
stoutly  declared  that  it  was  the  same  giant 
fish  we  had  hooked  the  day  before  in  the  Ip¬ 
swich  River,  and  that  it  had  followed  us  by 
Water  to  Plum  Island. — Ecoliere. 


July  25. — Rain— rain  and  more  rain.  The  oats 
are  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  That  means  that  Dad 
will  have  to  cut  them  for  fodder.  I  only  hope 
someone  benefits  by  this  rain.  •  July  26.— AVent 
fishing  all  by  myself  and  caught  a  pretty  good 
mess  of  sunfisli.  I  said  that  I  would  just  catch 


a  few  more,  but  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  for 
when  I  woke  up  my  fishing  pole  was  gone.  I 
must  have  dropped  it  into  the  water.  Some 
fisherman  I  am.  •  July  27.- — Picked  raspberries 
this  morning.  I  have  to  pick  them  every  other 
day.  Am  I  sunburned?  I  feel  like  a  raw  piece 
of  beefsteak.  I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  I  found 
that  I  got  sunburned  the  same  as  Huckleberry 
did,  only  I  picked  raspberries. — Tiddlewinks. 


AUGU5T  REUNION 


NEW  MILFORD,  PEMNA. 


DRAWN  BY  RUFUS  QUINN,  NEW  YORK 

Dear  Friends  —  This  Spring  I  undertook 
the  cultivation  of  some  flowers  on  a  plot  of 
about  25x50  feet.  My  father  planted  most  of 
the  things  but  I  have  taken  care  of  them  ever 
since.  I  have  quite  a  variety.  Honestly,  I  hoe 
about  three  time  a  week.  Sometimes  I’m  dead 
tired  but  still  I  go  out  and  hoe  or  get  on  my 
knees  and  weed  until  dark — and  it  rests  me. 
And  it’s  so  awfully  nice  to  cut  a  beautiful 
bouquet  for  someone  and  be  able  to  say,  '‘I’ve 
grown  these  myself.” — Florence  AA’ick,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page — Do  you  wish  a  lecture  on  ven¬ 
triloquism?  Here  goes.  If  you  have  ever  watched 
a  ventriloquist  work  you  probably  did  or  did 
not  notice  that  the  attraction  is  centered  away 
from  himself.  That  also  goes  for  a  magician; 
he  centers  his  attraction  to  something  other 
than  his  hand  and  face.  If  you  have  seen 
Edgar  Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy  in  the 
movies  you  will  find  that  Charlie  has  a  good 
deal  of  attention  centered  upon  himself,  while 
Bergen  receives  very  little.  Now  I  will  give 
you  a  few  pointers  on  what  to  look  for  when 
watching  a  ventriloquist.  Lip  control,  stiff 
collar  to  hide  his  voice  box  and  where  the  at¬ 
traction  is  centered  on  a  dummy  or  distance. 
— Jacob  Lawrence,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls. — It  has  done  nothing  but 
rain  here.  I  saw  “The  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood.”  A  mule  stepped  on  my  right  foot  but 
it’s  all  right  now.  The  school  bell  will  ring 
again  soon. — Urace  Foster,  Ohio. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — The  4-H  club  girls  of 
middle  Tennessee  went  to  camp  in  June.  We 
certainly  had  a  fine  time  together.  We  camped 
in  Columbia  at  the  Experimental  Station  which 
is  part  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  •  When 
we  reached  the  grounds  we  didn’t  know  what  to 
do  or  where  to  go.  Margaret  and  I  started  over 


to  the  nusre’s  office  when  we  heard  someone 
say,  “Upstairs,  please!”  We  turned  but  saw 
no  stairs  so  we  started  going  straight  ahead. 
Again  someone  said,  “Upstairs,  please!”  Then 
we  turned  and  asked  the  nurse  which  way  were 
the  stairs  and  she  kindly  showed  us.  AVe 
thanked  her  and  went  our  way.  •  Next  we 
heard  someone  say,  “Get  yourself  a  bed  and 
make  it  up.  AVhen  you  have  finished,  come 
back  downstairs.”  AVe  found  our  bed  and  made 
it  up.  Then  we  went  downstairs  and  were  di¬ 
vided  into  groups  on,  two,  three,  four  and  five. 
Margaret  and  I  belonged  to  Group  3.  Groups 
3  and  4  went  swimming.  AVe  put  on  our  bathing 
suits  but  did  not  go  in  because  the  water  was 
too  cold.  Instead  we  sat  under  the  trees  and 
watched.  Swimming  period  lasted  for  an  hour 
and  then  we  went  back  to  the  house,  changed 
clothes  and  rested  until  supper.  For  supper 
we  had  tomatoes,  potatoes  and  green  beans  and 
the  dessert  was  chocolate  ice  cream.  •  AVhen 
the  next  whistle  blew  we  all  ran  downstairs. 
Miss  Collins,  the  president  was  standing  on  the 
stage.  She  blew  the  whistle  again  and  said, 
“Everyone  must  go  down  in  the  flat  and  play 
games  tonight.”  A  man  was  waiting  there  to 
lead  the  games.  •  At  9:30  we  were  in  bed  and 
the  lights  wer§  out.  AVe  were  supposed  to  be 
quiet  but  because  it  was  the  first  night,  it  was 
taking  everyone  quite  a  while  to  get  settled. 
•  I  awoke  the  next  morning  at  4:30.  AVe  were 
not  allowed  to  talk  even  to  our  partners  and  it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  quiet.  When  the 
whistle  blew  I  awakened  Margaret  and  we 
dressed  and  went  outside  to  take  our  exercises. 
It  was  about  9:15  when  one  of  the  women  in 
charge  set  the  stage  for  a  demonstration.  Around 
her  was  a  cook  stove,  table  and  refrigerator.  On 
the  table  were  the  necessary  ingredients  for  a 
batch  of  cookies.  Telling  us  to  watch  closely 
she  began  mixing  things  together.  In  about 
five  minutes  she  proudly  held  up  a  pan  of 
neatly  arranged  little  cakes  for  us  all  to  see. 
Placing  them  in  the  oven  she  announced  that 
next  she  would  make  cream  puffs.  AVliile  the 
cookies  were  baking  Miss  Gibbons  began  telling 
us  stories  about  cooking.  It  was  sort  of  amus¬ 
ing  and  she  got  so  interested  in  telling  the 
stories  that  she  forgot  the  cookies.  Then  she 
remembered  them.  “Heavens!”  she  said  as  she 
rushed  to  the  oven  and  pulled  them  out.  Every 
single  cooky  was  as  black  as  coal.  After  a 
moment  she  straightened  and  said,  “Next  will 
be  cream  puffs.”  •  After  the  demonstration  the 
nurse  showed  us  the  correct  way  to  make  a 
bed.  Margaret  and  I  just  about  half  made  our 
beds.  Then  we  heard  someone  say,  “There  is  a 
prize  for  the  couple  whose  work  is  the  nicest.” 

I  jumped  up  and  took  the  bedclothes  off  our 
bed  and  we  even  fluffed  the  mattresses.  AVe 
tucked  in  here  and  we  tucked  in  there  and 
smoothed  out  there.  You  should  have  seen  our 
bed  when  it  was  finished.  Why,  it  was  the 
best  one  there,  at  least  that  is  what  we  thought. 
AVhen  the  time  came  for  the  prizes  to  be 
awarded  we  ran  to  the  front  of  the  room. 
What  a  disappointment  there  was  in  store  for 
us.  •  About  9:30  the  whistle  blew  again.  Every¬ 
one  thought  it  was  time  for  bed.  One  of  the 
leaders  announced  that  as  this  was  the  last 
night  we  could  stay  up  as  late  as  we  cared. 
AAre  talked  and  told  stories  until  1:30  A.  M.  The 
whistle  awakened  us  at  6:30  at  by  9:30  we  were 
on  the  bus  for  home. — Hope  Beasley,  Tennessee. 


FARM  SCENE  —  BY  SHIRLEY  SMITH, 
CONNECTICUT 


THE  NIGHTMARE  —  BY  MICHAEL  FODY, 
JR.,  NEW  YORK 


DRAWN  BY  LENA  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 


A  TEAR  DROP 

Clasped  not  by  hands:  of  mirth, 

Or  lost  from  revel’s  gown; 

A  jewel  from  the  realms  of  earth, 

To  grace  a  Heavenly  crown. 

Lost  not  ’mid  worldly  care, 

Prized  by  angels — dear; 

A  pearl  that  only  God  can  wear. 

An  infant’s  tiny  tear. 

— Marie  James,  Massachusetts. 


DISHES 

Dishes  always  pick  on  me. 

It’s  just  a  reason  I  can’t  see. 

When  I  get  home  every  night 
A  pile  of  dishes  are  in  sight. 

A  great  big  pile  stacked  so  high 
They  almost  reach  up  to  the  sky. 

But  when  I  start  in  washing  them 
They  seem  to  tumble  down  again. 

When  I’m  through,  I’m  mighty  happy 
I  can  sit  down  and  not  be  scrappy. *  *  ’ 

In  a  moment  you  can  see, 

I’m  as  happy  as  a  bee. 

— Marian  Cramer,  New  York. 


Che  past  is  a  book  that  is  written 
iesterday,  a  tale  that  is  told;  ’ 

But  m  indistinct  distance  before  us 
The  pages  of  Future  unfold. 

The  buds  of  this  unknown  Future 
In  bloom  shall  open  some  day, 

A'-L,t,he',1  we,  sha11  can  them  Present 
lill  they  fade  and  die  away. 

seeds  of  these  flowers  lovely 
vv  ill  be  blown  by  the  wind  of  Fate, 

And  ^  you  11  find  their  offspring  growiii0. 

Still  in  the  Future,  if  you’ll  wait. 

Lila  May  Briggs,  Vermont. 


A  SPINNING  TOP 

When  I  spin  around  without  a  stop 
And  keep  my  balance  like  a  top,  - 
I  find  that  soon  the  floor  will  swim 
Before  my  eyes,  and  then  like  him, 

1  lie  all  dizzy  on  the  floor 
Until  I  feel  like  spinning  more. 

,  — Althea  Spear,  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  for  whom 
the  letter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed 

Lena  AVetherby  (13),  Vermont;  Dorothy  Van 
Buren  (16),  New  York;  Lola  Richardson  (16), 
New  York;  Helen  Petty  (15),  New  York;  Graeie 
Hall  (la),  Maine;  Chester  Neff  (17),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  Fannie  Kranz  (15).  New  York;  Ada 
Moulton  (11),  New  YTork;  Bernice  Finch  (17), 
New  York;  Audrey  Allen,  Pennsylvania;  Jacob 
Lawrence  (17),  Pennsylvania:  Alary  Nussbaum 
(16).  Oregon;  Sara  Sayres  (15),  Pennsylvania; 
A'irginia  Gross,  Pennsylvania;  Hazel  Sains  (15), 
New  A'ork;  Rhoda  Sneiderman  (12),  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Lillian  Burger  (17),  New  Jersey;  Margie 
Smith  (10),  New  Jersey:  Alary  Lou  Lawton 
(16),  Ohio:  Rose  Crawford  (12),  New  York; 
Geraldine  Boloski  (13),  New  York;  Arline  Geic- 
kopf  (17),  AXaine;  Phyllis  Newbert  (17),  Alaine; 
Eva _ Tupper  (16),  New  York:  Ann  Nasin,  Con¬ 
necticut;  Eleanor  Flaseher  (14),  New  Jersey. 


DRAWN  BY  LENA  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 

By  the  time  Our  Page  reaches  you  the  Re¬ 
union  will  be  over.  AVe  are  sure  ail  of  you 
had  a  grand  time. 

Don’t  you  think  Hope  Beasley’s  letter  is  in¬ 
teresting?  How  many  of  you  are  4-H  club 
members?  It  would  be  fun  to  have  more  4-H 
elub  members  on  Our  Page  telling  us  about  his 
or  her  projects.  Now  that  fair  time  is  here  it 
would  be  nice  to  see  how  you’ve  made  out  with 
your  problems. 

Our  diaries  this  time  are  full  of  the  vacation 
spirit.  Sunburn  seems  to  be  outstanding  but 
we  have  never  heard  of  carrying  kittens  by 
their  stems  before! 

Next  month  school  begins  again.  We  hope 

you  have  all  enjoyed  your  vacations  to  the  limit. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Ariolet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  that 
month.  If  we  receive  your  letter  after  this  date 
it  must  be  held '  over.  Letters,  however,  are 
welcome  at  any  time. 
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SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 
LOO  D-TESTED 


CASH  OB  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  IffiTTITOffl 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS  (Parmenter  Strain) .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  7  00  35.00  70.00 

HEAVY  MIXED .  5.50  27.50  55.00 

Large  Type  English  Seated  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar. )  $10-100.  Day  Old  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $3.00-100, 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  antigen  method.  Order  direct  from  ad.  CATALOG  FEE®. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  BOX  R.  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  August  2,  9,  16,  23,  30  and  September.  Official  Penna.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  for  BWD. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per— 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  .$4.00  $7.50  $37.00  $73.00 

BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW  H AMPSH I  RES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.50  8.50  42.00  83.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS .  5.00  9.50  47.00  93.00 

CHOICE  12  &  20  Weeks  Old  PULLETS  —  WH.  LEGHORNS,  BRAHMAS  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

100%  prepaid  lire  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


F 


OFFICIALLY  STATE  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  &  POULTS 

1  nw  PRICES  FOR  AUGUST  DELIVERY  —  White  Leghorns  l00-$7.50,  500-536.50,  IOOO-$73. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  I00-$8.50,  500-542,  IOOO-$83.  Hampshire  Reds  (Christie  Strain)  100-59, 
50O-M4  I0«L$85  Turkey  Poults  for  August  Delivery  Only  $35  per  100.  Can  ship  at  once  on 

XU  nAtico  C  6  D  if  vou  prefer.  Order  ycur  Broiler  Chicks  now.  Hatches  weekly,  year  around. 
snon.ioi.ee.  e.  '  2o  000  chicks’  each  week  and  thousands  of  poults  (Bronze). 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  I.  BOX  60.  EPHRATA.  PA. 


EGG  CARTONS 


3x4  and  2x6  Sizes 

(3x4  Illustrated) 

PRINTED  in  STOCK 

or 

SPECIAL  PRINTING 

Write  for  Prices 


INMAN  MFC.  CO..  Imc^. 

AMSTERDAM,  N.y. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 


ilia 


-  B _ Kan  now  for  these  sturdy  Cotton 

Cross-Brens  tor  Mountaineers  for  fall  broilers, 
run  _  Develop  rapidly,  feather  auickly 

Fall  BrOllerS  evenly.  Radiant  with  health, 

energy  AU  Breeders  used  are  100%  BWD  _  free. 
Write  for  free  catalog  with  entire  story  and  satistac- 
tion  guarantee,  lc  postal  will  do. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

if™  » 

New  Hampshire  Red  Pullets. ...... .  9.59  47.50  95 

Br.  &  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan.  Pullets.  8.50  42.50  85 
Brown  &  Wh.  Leghorns.............  6.50  32.50  65 

Tt  I  Tted  Rocks,  Wyan.  Cross,  R.  Min.  7.00  35.00  70 

Anconas’ Buff  Bks.  W.  Min.  N.H.  Beds  8.00  40-00  80 

Dav  Old  Leg  Cockerels  $3-100;  H.  Cockerels  $6.50-100: 
H  Mis  $6- f 00:  L.  Mix  $5.50.  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


SPECIAL 

Three  weeks  old  large  selected  chicks  $18-100. 
Second  grade  $12-100.  Also,  large  egg.  fast¬ 
growing  MON  IDEAL  CHICKS.  100%  PuUorum 
Clean,  guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  circular,  prices. 


MON 

Route  7, 


IDEAL 

Norwich,  Conn. 


CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghonm.. . $6.00- IM 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Beds..... .  6.50-  00 

N.H.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyand.  &  Bf.  Orps .  7.00-  00 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested)  Mixed... - ...  6.WKIUU 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
FREE  CATALOG,  Hatched  fhe  year  around. 
CLOYD  NIEMOND.  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


,  Pullorum  Tested. 

■w  Straight  breeds  &  Cross  $8  & 
up  Sexed  if  desired.  Started  Chicks.  • 
trDuck’s20c:  Poults  25c.  Marner  ptec.  Brooder. 

Beck’s  U.S.  Approved  Htchry.  Dept.  B.  MLAiry,  Md. 

ULSH’S  Quality  Chicks 

$6.50.'l(w:  Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100.  Postage 
Paid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  Box  B,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

5,000  Large  Type 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  Extra  Select  Bloody  Tested  Breeding  Stock. 
Raised  on  Free  Range. 

tt  TT  r  T,  A  P  O  TJ  L  T  ll  1  FAR  M  ® 
Box  SOth  Belief  onte,  Fexina. 

_ Cheterosis  Quality  Sexed 

CllClS  tniCKS  Cliicks.  4000  guaranteed 
nullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 

BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

wka.  old,  $30.00-100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
3B.  Richfield.  Pa. _ 

BARR  ED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 

FyA RM&  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

»I  AftnTCCTCn  N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Box.  W. 

SLUUIMLMlU  Leg..  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties-  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 

E^lt  ot  L  B  Rittenhouse.  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


HUSKY 


WH.  GIANTS  $7.  BARRED 
and  WHITE  ROCKS.  N. 
H.  REDS  $6.  MIXED  $5.50 

fit®  CHICKS 

Bar  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires - $6.50-100 

Heavy  Mix . $5.50-100.  Safe  delivery  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

baby  chicks 

Hatches  the  year 'round 

ALLEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

BOX  NO.  I.  SEA  FORD, _  DELAWARE 

nnc  QUALITY  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  Leghorns  and 
til  IN  Ancona  pullets.  10  wks.  to  ready  to  lay  age.  Im- 
" mediate  shipment.  C.O.D.  Low  prices.  Catalog 
Free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  K,  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

White  Leghorn  &  New  Hampshire  pullets  range  grown. 

Healthy.  Four  months  old.  Vaccinated.  $1.25  &  $1.50 
each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYAN DOTTES— Pullets,  Clds.  March  &  Later. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON.  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


ILLS 

WORMS 


ARMLESS  to  "BIRDS' 


FEED  "Black  Leaf”  Worm  Powder  just  once 
in  a  little  mash  to  kill  roundworms.  Odor¬ 
less ...  tasteless ...  does  not  affect  produc¬ 
tion.  Contains  8815 

NICOTINE  IN  "SHOCKLESS"  FORM 

Released  only  in  fowls’  intestines.  Costs  less 
than  lc  per  bird.  Also  "Black  Leaf”  Worm 
Pellets  for  single  bird  dosing.  Ask  your  dealer. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
INCORPORATED  •  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
Look  for  the  Leaf  on  the  Package 


Leghorns-  Reds-Rocks  -Wyandot  tes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (CrossLmD  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  ~-~- 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  :of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with' 
£  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year.  A 


WELL  BRED/  -WLLL  BREEDERS”, 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


'PROFIT-BRED  FROM  PROVEN  STRAINS 

Proved  Profit-Making  Ability 

Our  flies  are  full  of  stories  of  successes  voluntarily 
sent  in  by  Sunnybrook  customers.  These  letters 
tell  of  Quick  profits  from  broilers,  high  flock 
averages  and  low  mortality  records. 

Pullorum  Tested  Since  1921 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  3  Wks. 

Day-Old  CHICKS  —  Started  PULLETS 
Broiler  Chicks  a  Specialty 
Weekly  hatches  the  year  around 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  .  .  .  LEGHORNS  .  .  .  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS  .  .  .  CROSS  BREEDS 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Fall  price* 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  &  Manager 

BOX  H  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


**. 'ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  care- 
_  fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
'JJ  VA.  ship  COD  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Legs. $6.00  $29.50  $58 

White  &  Barred  P.  Bocks .  6.25  30.50  60 

New  Hampshire  Beds... .  6.50  31.50  61 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  29.50  58 

Large  Type  Sexed  Legs  (90%  guar.) ...  12.00  60.00  120 
Leg.  Cockerels  $3-100.  29  Years  Hatching  Experience. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

M'\ 


Large  Type  English  Sex  100  500  1000 

_  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%). $10.50  $50.00  $100 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  6.00  30.00  60 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds...  6.50  32.50  65 

N.  H.  Beds .  7.00  35.00  70 

Heavy  Mix  $5.50-100;  Leghorn  Cockerels  $3-100.  All 
Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  lire  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or 
COD,  Write  for  prices  —  Sept.,  Oct.  &  Nov.  delivery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAllsterville,  Pa 

Big  Chicks  10,000  Weekly 

Bloodtested  —  Selected  ^  ft  15 

White.  Blk.  Giant,  Lt.  Brahma.  A  M  m  -,  A  -.J 
Sussex,  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Bed.  •  M 
Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  »  1ftn 

Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Bock,  ,uu 

Dark  Cornish,  1 8c  ea.  Mixed — (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 

Special  Bock-Bed  Broiler  Cross . $7.95-100 

Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  aliva 
BRONZE  TURKEYS  THIRTY  CENTS  EACH 
Order  from  advertisement  for  nrompt  delivery. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  7.  MIDDLE  CREEK.  PA. 


PULLETS-PULLETS 

3.000  Large  Hanson  English  Strain  S.  C.  W, 
Leghorn  Pullets.  May  Hatched  Pullets, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Ohio’s  Annual  Poultry  Day 


The  23rd  Ohio  Poultry  Day,  July  28, 
brought  out  a  crowd  of  4,000.  It  was 
designed  as  a  pre-anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Seventh  World’s  Poultry  Con¬ 
gress  and  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Cleve¬ 
land  July  28,  1939.  This  gave  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  national  atmosphere. 

The  day  preceding  Poultry  Day  four 
automobile  caravans,  originating  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  State,  had  gradually 
made  their  way  towards  Wooster.  They 
had  stopped  along  the  route  to  visit  poul¬ 
try  farms  and  points  of  interest,  merging 
at  Wooster  the  morning  of  Poultry  Day. 

In  charge  of  vocational  students  was 
Prof.  E.  O.  Bohlender,  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  the  4-H  club  boys.  Two  tro¬ 
phies  about  24  inches  tall  were  first 
prizes  in  each  of  these  groups.  The  win¬ 
ning  team  of  4-H  club  boys  was  from 
Trumbull  County,  Herbert  Hadley,  John 
Logan  and  John  Place.  The  vocational 
agriculture  winning  team  was  from 
Wayne  County,  Ralph  Miller  Richard 
Buss  and  John  Bucliholz.  Thirty  other 
prizes,  awarded  to  individual  winners, 
were  tickets  to  next  year’s  World’s 
Poultry  Congress  at  Cleveland.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  boys  representing  38 
schools  took  part  in  the  judging,  which 
covered  White  Leghorns,  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  a  number  of  plates  of  va¬ 
rious  types  of  eggs.  Music  for  the  day 
was  furnished  by  a  20-piece  band  from 
the  Mb.  Vernon  high  school. 

The  improved  mash  feeders  interested 
many.  Where  they  formerly  were  six 
inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide  they  are 
now  made  four  inches  deep  and  eight 
inches  wide  inside,  being  made  narrower 
and  shallower  after  it  was  found  un¬ 
profitable  to  feed  larger  amounts  of  mash 
than  would  be  cleaned  up  between  feed¬ 
ing  periods.  Left-over  mash  becomes 
stale,  moldy  and  hardens  onto  the  bottom 
of  the  feed  box.  Complete  cleaning  up 
of  the  mash  and  more  frequent  feedings 
than  before  solves  this  problem.  Two 
feeders  eight  feet  long  are  used  to  ac¬ 
commodate  each  100  layers. 

D.  C.  Kennard,  in  charge  of  poultry 
work  at  the  Ohio  Station,  thinks  box 
nests  are  simpler  to  make  and  cheaper 
than  single  nests,  in  that  they  need  only 
half  as  much  wall  space  as  the  singles. 
An  eight-foot  box  nest  serves  100  layers. 
He  likes  them  20  to  24  inches  wide,  io  to 
18  inches  high  and  4  to  10  feet  long.  The 
partitions  between  nests  are  8  to  10 
inches  high  and  are  placed  20  to  24 


inches  apart.  The  bottoms  are  made  of 
two  1x10  or  12-inch  boards.  The  top 
section  sets  on  the  bottom  section.  The 
hens  enter  the  nests  from  the  rear,  which 
is  open.  The  front  is  closed  with  a  slant¬ 
ing  board  which  can  be  opened  on  its 
hinges  to  gather  the  eggs  or  to  clean  the 
nests. 

A  time-switch  device  that  can  be  set 
to  turn  on  the  lights,  for  the  layers, 
usually  for  early  morning,  and  to  be 
turned  off  later  by  the  caretaker,  has 
been  worked  out.  Another  device  is  a 
two-way  self-closing  partition  door.  This 
is  a  help  when  the  brooder-house  or  lay¬ 
ing-house  is  divided  into  pens.  The  parts 
for  this  swinging  gate  are  two  three- 
inch  tee  hinges,  two  one-inch  awning  pul¬ 
leys,  sash  cord  and  a  weight  sufficient  to 
close  and  hold  the  door  closed.  Across 
the  bottom  of  the  doorway  is  a  board  6 
to  10  inches  wide  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  door  can  swing  free  of  the  floor  litter. 

Some  points  brought  out  by  the  various 
speakers  were : 

1*  —  Groups  of  pullets  receiving  con¬ 
densed  buttermilk  appeared  in  better  con¬ 
dition,  especially  in  respect  to  their  plum¬ 
age,  than  did  the  other  pullets. 

2- — On  the  whole  poultry  raised  in  bat¬ 
teries  did  better  than  those  raised  in  floor 
pens,  in  the  matter  of  culls  and  mortality. 

_  — Pullets  raised  in  batteries  made  a 
distinctly  better  performance  than  those 
from  floor  pens,  when  put  into  laying 
batteries. 

4.  —  Disease  preventive  management 
pays.  Besides  general  good  care  and 
management,  chicks  and  growing  pullets 
do  much  better  away  from  older,  disease- 
carrying  birds.  Prevent  coccidiosis  and 
worms. 

5.  — Coarse  mash  yields  10  to  1G  per¬ 
cent  more  eggs  with  3  to  7  percent  less 
feed  required  per  dozen  eggs  than  fine 
mash. 

Prof.  James  E.  Rice  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y„ 
chairman  of  the  World’s  Poultry  Con¬ 
gress,  declared,  “Poultry  has  the  widest 
human  appeal  of  any  agricultural  branch. 
The  future  of  the  poultry  industry  is  as¬ 
sured  in  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  the 
best  and  basic  foods,  A  new  era  in  poul¬ 
try-raising  will  arise  out  of  the  Congress 
and  its  revelations.  This  will  be  a  case 
of  other  countries  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  see  what  we  have  to  sell  and 
they  will  be  coming  at  their  expense.” 

Ohio.  MAKION  ELLENWOOD. 


Egg  Contests  and  Auctions 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  August  4 : 

The  leading  pens  ai’e : 

White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Schnell  . 2997  3033 

Harry  A.  Schnell  . 2522  2560 

A.  L.  Mackenzie . ....2459  2548 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Redbird  Farm  . 2469  2433 

R.  O.  Wagemaker . 2396  2462 

Mount  Fair  Farm  . 2355  2328 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 2054  2123 

V.  H.  Kirkup  . 1913  1917 

W.  P.  Rocks — 

William  R.  Speck  . 2091  2099 

Philip  S.  Davis . 1612  1751 

New  Hampshires — 

Eben  Wood  . 2675  2567 

C.  D.  Cummings . '....2173  2213 

Crossbreds — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  . 1979  1949 

White  Wyandottes — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm  ....  1506  1543 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Auction  Assn.;  G.  M. 
Luff,  auction  master.  Price  Aug.  11 : 
White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  extra . .$0.39)4  @$0.41% 

Fancy,  medium . 34%  @  .37% 

Grade  A,  extra . 38% @  .39% 

Grade  A,  medium . 35  @  .3S 

Brown  Eggs — ■ 

Grade  A,  extra . $0.34% @$0.38% 

Grade  A,  medium . 30%  @  .35% 


Avon,  Mass. 

Brockton  Co-op  Egg  Auction  A; 
491  W.  Main  St.  Prices  Aug.  11: 
Brown  Eggs — 

Specials,  large  . $0.36%  @$0.3 

Specials,  medium . 27  @  .2 

Extras,  large . 35 %@ 

Extras,  medium . 26  ”  @  .2 

White  Eggs — 

Specials,  large  . $0.35  .  @$0.2 

Specials,  medium.  .....  .2 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  August  4  :  Leading  pens  are  : 

White  Wyandottes —  Eggs  Points 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y. ..2415  2487 
New  Hampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 3133  3356 

James  II.  Horne,  N.  H . 2928  3110 

White  Rocks — 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 2663  2743 

John  Spangenberg,  Conn ....  .2583  2665 
Barred  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 3261  3253 

Dryden  Pltry  Farm,  Cal . 2932  2980 

R.  I.  Reds— 

Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass.... 3333  3542 

Homestead  Farm.  Conn . 3248  3495 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 3226  3448 

White  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Pltry  Farm,  Cal . 3249  3370 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 3065  3231 

Win.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ...3139  3200 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers;  E  A. 
Kirschman,  manager.  Prices  Aug.  11; 
White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . $0.33  @$0.40 

Fancy,  medium . 30%  @  .33% 

Extras,  large . 35  @  .41 

Extras,  medium . 29%  @  .32% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Extras,  large  . $0.32  @$0.35 

Extras,  medium .  .30% 


IIightstown,  N.  J. 

Egg  Auction  Market:  Charles  Kings'- 
land  manager.  Egg  prices  Aug.  11 : 
White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  extra . $0.37  %  @$0.41  % 

Fancy,  medium . 32  @  .35% 

Grade  A,  extra . 37%@  .40 

Grade  A,  medium . 30%  @  .36% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra . $0.35  @$0.36% 

Grade  A,  medium . 30% @  .32% 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  531. 


FOB  SALE,  or  rent,  50-acre  farm  overlooking 
Hudson  Kiver,  one  mile  from  Hudson,  N.  Y. ; 
large  brick  house,  four-room  frame  house,  barns, 
henhouse,  garage,  all  improvements;  orchards, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  5822,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


50-ACRE  FARM,  Manorville,  Long  Island,  % 
cleared,  balance  wood;  large  front  main  road; 
house,  barn,  chicken  house,  gas,  electric  light; 
.$7,000,  $2,000  cash;  greatest  bargain  on  Long 
Island;  title  insured.  KRABLE,  Owner,  Yap- 
hank,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  RANCH  of  about  000  acres  in  Lehigh 
County,  Pa. ;  good  crop  land  and  all  pastures 
enclosed  with  wire  fencing;  improvements  con¬ 
sist  of  5  dwelling  houses,  3  large  barns  and 
sheep  folds  for  1,000  sheep  capacity;  hard-sur¬ 
faced  highways  on  both  sides  of  property;  price 
right  to  settle  ESTATE  OF  HARRY  C.  TREX- 
LER,  Deceased,  Allentown,  Pa. 


UNDER  PRICED  180-acre  hard-road  farm,  nice 
home,  electricity  available,  big  woods,  good 
land,  mostly'  level,  well  watered.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Buy  15  to  20-cow  farm,  equipped; 

Mohawk  Valley  or  Eastern  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Equipped  dairy  farm  on  share  basis 
carrying  from  40  to  50  cows;  must  have  two 
houses;  wanted  March  1,  1939,  location  South¬ 
eastern  New  York  or  Northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  ADVERTISER  5839,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  and  apple  farm,  on 
State  highway;  two-family  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  roadside  stand.  SUNNYSTRIP 
FARM,  Amherst,  Mass. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  75  miles  New  York, 
house,  outbuildings,  fruit  trees;  $200  down, 
$15  monthly.  LEITER,  Wyandanch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  FOR  a  quick  buyer,  general  store, 
eight  rooms,  all  furnished,  about  2 y2  acres; 
electric,  telephone.  SANTY’S  STORE,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


NEW  CROP  honey,  fancy  light  clover,  1  5-lb. 

pail  85c,  2  pails  $1.60,  6  pails  $4;  buckwheat, 
1  pail  75c,  2  pails  $1.40,  6  pails  $3.75;  all 
postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  AMBER  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  tins  7c 
per  lb.  In  not  less  than  120-lb.  lots.  ALBERT 
BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third 
zone,  fancy  white:  pail  90  cents;  two,  $1.70; 
four,  $3.20;  light  amber:  pail,  80  cents;  two, 
$1.50;  four,  $2.80.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge, 


EXTRA  WHITE  clover  honey,  6  5-lb.  pails 
$3.25,  12  $6;  60-lb.  can  $5,  2  $9.50;  f.o.b.; 
fine  for  bottling,  liquefied  if  requested.  F.  K. 
CLAPSADDLE,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CLOVER  honey  in  60’s  7e  per  pound;  sam¬ 
ple  15c.  WARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  AMBER  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  tins  7c 
per  lb.  in  not  less  than  120-lb.  lots.  ALBERT 
BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Yr. 


HONEY — White  clover,  nicest  in  years,  60-lb. 

can  $5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


SPEND  VACATION  at  foot  hills  of  Adirondacks, 
Old  Homestead  Farm  on  Madison  Lake,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  Y. ;  boating,  fishing,  bathing;  rates 
reasonable;  for  reference  we  refer  you  to  Editor 
of  this  papbr  who  has  been  our  guest.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN  LADY  loves  to  board  folks  needing 
care;  admission  fee  or  moderate  monthly 
rates;  best  reference.  MABEL  LEIN  BACH,  R. 
1,  Ephrata,  I’a. 


BOARD,  COUNTRY  home,  adult,  -Gentiles  only; 

August  to  November;  bathing  on  premises. 
MRS.  BULLIS,  Breakabeen,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  would  pay  small  amount 
and  do  light  chores  for  balance  of  board;  con¬ 
versant  with  boats,  canoes,  electric  pumps  and 
general  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  5813,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FALL  VACATIONS  are  most  enjoyable  at  our 
private  home  farm  in  Maine;  beautiful  lake 
scenery,  home  cooking,  modern  conveniences; 
for  folder  and  views  address  ADVERTISER 
5829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Va..  near 
Sky  Line  Drive,  mountains,  river,  bathing, 
screened  porches,  modern;  cool  nights;  double 
room  $7,  single  $9  weekly. 


WANTED — Few  boarders,  modern  home,  diets, 
home  baking,  garden,  fresh  milk  and  eggs; 
$10.  MAPLEWOOD  LODGE,  West  Winfield, 
N.  Y. 


QUIET  FARM  house  in  beautiful  Iritis,  home 
cooking,  gardens,  fresh  milk,  eggs;  $10  week. 
MRS.  C11AS.  LODEN,  R.  D.  2,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
Near  Gallupville. 


Miscellan  eous 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS  $4.50-$25;  photos  6 
cts. ;  also  crib  quilts,  rugs,  aprons  goose- 
feather  beds,  pillows.  VERA  FULToN,  Galli- 
polis,  Ohio. 


WORK  SCHOLARSHIPS  available,  leading  co¬ 
educational  college;  qualified  candidates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV ANTED— Small  thrasher.  ADVERTISER  5778, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$10  REWARD  FOR  the  present  address  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Crandall  and  wife;  probably  located 
wlthm  50  miles  of  Callieoon,  N.  Y. ;  notify 
FRANK  DAVIDSON,  Callieoon,  or  N.  Y.  State 
Police,  Roscoe,  or  Pennsylvania  State  Police, 
llonesdale,  Pa. 


QUEENS  —  Select  northern  bred  Caucasian  or 
Italian,  75c.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
N.  J. 


1,200-PAGE  FAMILY  medical  book  $2.50,  200- 
page  community  book  75c.  LOUX,  173  Wash¬ 
ington,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Caterpillar  tractor,  steam,  gas  or 
oil.  ADVERTISER  5846,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


The  Henyard 


Chicken  Feeding  Problem 

I  ana  keeping  chicks  in  batteries.  At 
first  I  bought  local  feed.  However,  leg 
weakness  developed.  Not  much  but  some 
and  this  makes  chicks  almost  unsalable. 
I  would  like  to  mix  feed  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  500  or  1,000  pounds,  and  put  the 
oatmeal  in.  h.  h.  h. 

A  good  feed  formula  should  provide  all 
the  needed  ingredients  for  the  prevention 
of  “leg  weakness,”  so  far  as  the  feeds 
used  are  concerned  with  that  trouble.  The 
ordinary  chick  feed  formulas  guard 
against  leg  weakness  from  rickets  by  the 
addition  of  cod  liver  oil  or  other  equiva¬ 
lent  fish  oil  in  the  amounts  of  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  of  the  fish  oil  in  100 
pounds  of  the  mash  used.  Exposure  to 
direct  sunlight,  not  through  glass,  and 
the  use  of  green  foods  are  also  preven¬ 
tives  of  this  bone  weakness.  Since  you 
are  using  batteries  and  the  best  methods 
of  feeding  and  care  have  not  been  as  well 
worked  out  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary 
brooders,  the  directions  of  the  battery- 
makers  should  be  given  consideration. 

It  is  possible  that  some  other  feature 
than  the  feeding  is  responsible  for  the 
trouble. 

The  following  ration  formula  much 
like  that  recommended  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conference  for  floor  feeding  was 
found  satisfactory  for  battery  use  and 
can  be  home  mixed  if  desired :  200  pounds 
coarse  yellow  corn ;  100  pounds  wheat 
bran ;  100  pounds  wheat  flour  middlings ; 
100  pounds  ground  heavy  oats;  50  pounds 
meat  scrap  (not  less  than  50-percent 
protein)  ;  25  pounds  fishmeal  (not  less 
than  50-percent  protein)  ;  25  pounds  Al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal  (not  more  than  20-per¬ 
cent  fiber)  ;  50  pounds  dried  skim-milk 
or  dried  buttermilk ;  5  pounds  common 
salt  and  15  pounds  calcium  carbonate 
(lime  as  in  oyster  shell).  m.  r.  d. 


Poultry  Research 
Laboratory 

The  Federal  Government  is  es^iblish- 
ing  a  poultry  disease  research  laboratory 
at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  a  50-acre  plot 
recently  secured  from  the  Michigan  State 
College.  There  will  he  a  central  labora¬ 
tory  building,  two  large  brooder-houses, 
and  two  smaller  buildings  for  special  dis¬ 
ease  studies.  Twenty-five  States  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Department  in  the 
laboratory^  work. 

As  soon  as  the  buildings  are  completed 
work  Avill  begin  on  control  methods  for 
fowl  paralysis,  a  disease  that  costs  poul¬ 
try  producers  nearly  $50,000,000  annual¬ 
ly  in  the  States  co-operating  in  the  re¬ 
search.  There  is  no  adequate  knowledge 
concerning  fowl  paralysis,  and  no  effec¬ 
tive  means  are  known  for  its  control. 
Laboratory  workers  will  concentrate  on 
a  search  for  the  causative  agent  and  will 
attempt  to  determine  to  what  extent 
breeding  for  resistance  to  the  disease  can 
be  successful. 

Related  projects  dealing  with  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  parasitism,  nutrition  practices 
and  different  management  practices  on 
the  spread  of  disease,  will  be  undertaken 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 


much  importance  not  only  to  those  fan¬ 
ciers  Avho  are  looking  forward  to  the  big 
exhibitions  in  the  Fall  and  Winter,  but 
also  to  those  who  lean  to  the  more  ex¬ 
citing  phase  of  the  fancy  pigeon  racing. 

In  considering  the  two  phases,  not 
much  difference  is  noted.  Regardless  of 
whether  or  not  birds  are  to  be  shown  or 
raced,  their  feathers  must  be  of  supreme 
quality,  they  must  be  close  and  hug  the 
body  and  wings  tightly  so  as  to  appear 
as  one  great  feather.  There  must  be  a 
minimum  of  space  betAveen  the  outer 
edges  of  the  primary  flights,  for  this  fac¬ 
tor  governs  the  lift,  speed  and  flying 
power  of  the  pigeon,  and  is  aTso  a  point 
considered  by  the  judges  when  passing  on 
birds  at  the  shows.  Good  feather  qual¬ 
ity  is  accepted  as  a  reliable  sign  of  gen¬ 
eral  good  condition  and  health,  and  you 
will  invariably  find  good  feathering  a 
faithful  and  devoted  traveling  companion 
to  a  good  body,  and  an  “alert  and  always 
on  its  toes  nature.” 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  just  what  makes  good 
feather  quality  in  pigeons.  Some  say  it 
is  diet,  some  say  it  is  heredity,  some  say 
it  just  happens,  and  some  don't  even  con¬ 
sider  it.  While  diet  isn’t  all  important  it 
is  something  to  give  a  little  more  thought 
to.  All  one  has  to  do  to  prove  this  point  is 
to  go  down  to  Battery  Park  or  City  Hall 
Park,  and  notice  the  feather  quality  of 
the  pigeons  there.  I  don’t  believe  you 
would  like  it  ATery  much.  The  reason  for 
it  being  so  poor,  is  the  lack  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  elements  in  the  diet,  and  practically 
no  \rariety.  In  short  peanuts,  bread  and 
occasionally  oats,  will  merely  enable  the 
birds  to  exist,  the  quality  of  their  feath¬ 
ers  is  simply  not  classifiable.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  easily  remedied  by  routine  feed¬ 
ing  of  any  good  pigeon  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  corn,  kaffir  corn,  a  little  wheat,  buck¬ 
wheat,  millet,  rice,  hemp,  vetches,  maple 
peas,  Canadian  peas,  rape  and  canary 
seed,  supplemented  with  goodly  amounts 
of  grit. 

Heredity  isn’t  enough  in  itself,  but 
that,  too,  is  important.  Birds  of  good 
feather  are  generally  true  to  their  off¬ 
spring  and  hand  it  along.  Once  in  awhile 
a  slip  occurs,  but  not  very  often.  Now  to 
those  who  say  it  just  happens.  I  would 
like  you  to  do  a  little  more  observing 
along  the  lines  just  mentioned,  and  see 
if  you  don't  change  your  mind.  No,  it 
doesn’t  just  happen,  neither  is  it  heredity 
alone,  or  diet  alone.  It  is  a  wise  combi¬ 
nation  of  heredity  and  diet,  like  produc¬ 
ing  like,  and  good  food  producing  good 
feather.  geo.  a.  goodavin. 


ALGER  CHICKS 


ROCK-RED  CROSS  CHICKS  - 


Order  now  for  September  direct  from 
I  a  breeder,  not  a  hatchery.  100*  clean 
stock,  95*  livability 
guarantee  —  Free  catalog,  f  B PER 

ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3 


\^A  t.  Cllach  (II 


BRocHTon,  mnss.<? 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

Lately  I  have  noticed  little  red  spots 
in  the  egg  yolks  of  the  eggs  laid  by  my 
chickens.  Can  this  be  changed  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  diet?  L.  A.  c. 

The  flecks  of  red  sometimes  found  with 
the  yolks  of  eggs  are  small  blood  clots 
occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  a  small 
blood  vessel  as  the  yolk  leaves  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  its  way  to  be  enclosed  by  white 
and  shell  and  become  a  fully  formed  egg. 
As  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  this 
small  rupture,  harmless  in  itself,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  the 
red  clot  in  the  egg. 

Such  eggs  are  found  by  candling  and 
discarded  for  market  purposes.  They 
are  not  unwholesome,  however,  and  the 
cook  simply  removes  the  small  clot  after 
breaking  the  egg  in  preparation  for  its 
use.  Purchasers  of  eggs  for  hotel  or 
restaurant  use  require  that  all  eggs  be 
candled  to  avoid  the  serving  of  such  un¬ 
attractive  dishes  to  their  patrons. 

M.  B.  D. 


Pigeon  Paragraphs 

Midsummer,  as  far  as  fanciers  of 
pigeons  are  concerned,  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  short  period  of  comparative 
inactivity.  Although  this  is  true  in  a 
sense,  it  is  not  wholly  so.  For  this  is  the 
time  when  the  birds  put  off  the  old,  and 
take  on  the  new  feathers;  a  period  of 


PICKOUT  PROTECTION 

We  are  authorized  distributors  of  Pikgard.  the  Original 
patented  pickout  guard,  also  of  other  accessories  to 
prevent  cannibalism,  notably  Specs. 

P1KGAKD8  SPECS 

$  3.00  per  100  *  2.95  per  1 0O 

28.00  per  1,000  27.00  per  1,000 

Either  of  the  above  in  tes9  that  100  lots.  Sc  each. 
Sample  of  both.  10c  to  help  pay  packing  and  postage. 
Order  today;  immediate  shipment,  postpaid. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 

BOX  IS  IPSWICH,  MASSACHUSETTS 


VnilNfi  f*A  PA  STARTED  &  READY-TO- 

T  UUna  bflrUllo  lay  pullets,  day-old 

CHICKS.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Crosses.  Catalog  Free. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Pullets —White  Leghorns 

3%  to  4  months  old.  Large  type,  -well  grown,  tested, 
healthy  birds.  Prompt  delivery.  Priced  low.  Guar¬ 
anteed  safe  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  R,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD  OR  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

sexed  pullets  for  Sept.  &Oct.  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER,  Box  R,  RICH  FI  ELD,  PA. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

Beckman  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  -  Ridgway,  Pa. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  SSSST&cSffi' 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  Glenwood  Farm.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings 


50  — $9.00;  100  —  $17.50  Prepaid 

guar.K.  Borman,  Laurelton,  N.J. 


DUCKLINGS  Finest  _  quality 


Harry  Burnham 


Runners.  $7  for  50. 
-  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  Fantall  Pigeons,  pair  $5^00.  show.  Red  Pullets 
both  combs.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


CUT  TROUBLE 

inHALFuith  U  - 


DOUBLE  DUTY  ; 

CALCITE 

CRYSTALS 


[THIS  double-action  grit  begins 
saving  money  for  you  the  minute 
you  start  to  use  it.  It  grinds  the 
feed  and  furnishes  lime  for  bones 
and  eggshells — does  the  work  of 
both  shells  and  grit.  Two  jobs  for 
the  price  of  one. 

Be  Scotch !  Use  Calcite  Crystals 
and  save  money.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  literature.  Limestone 
Products  Corp.  of  America, 

Dept. 652,,  Newton,  N.  J. 

i 


PALCITE 

Ljrystals 


THE  2-IN-l  POULTRY  GRIT 


HUBBARD'S  7££T 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


D  irect  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  source.  Chicks  that 
have  the  vitality  to 
live  well  and  grow 
rapidly  during  hot 
weather.  Strong,  fast 
growing  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

ROCK  CROSSES  for  broilers. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  1208,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


waRrENy 

certified  W.REDJ 


Champion 
5-Year-Old  Red 
at  Vineland  HEN 


a 


Test 


Our  R.  I.  Red  hen  5-2  was  awarded  Champion 
Five- Year-Old  rihbon  at  the  Vineland  HEN  Test 
Poultry  and  Egg  Show,  held  June  8,  1938.  Our 
hen  6-3  also  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
2-year-old  class.  At  Storrs.  our  pullet  43-9  rated 
First  High  Hem,  All  Breeds  for  the  first  8 
months  of  the  Contest. 


fUirifC  Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red 
wmv.A3  BARRED  Cross— R.O.P.  sired;  U.S. 
Massachusetts  Puliorum  Clean. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  Norih  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  6.W.D/ 


riASSACHUSEITS 

assogaijon 
certified  ' 

POULTRY 
breeders  . 


MAKE  FALL  BROODS  PAY 


Start  WENE  WYAN-ROCKS  (our  own  copyrighted 
breed). WHITE  ROCKS  or  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
for  white  broilers  or  roasters.  Start  RED- ROCK 
Hybrids  or  Straight  BARRED  ROCKS  for  BAR¬ 
RED  broilers  and  roasters. 

We  can  also  supply  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and 
R.  I.  REDS,  unexcelled  all-purpose  breeds.  LEG¬ 
HORNS  or  LEG  HO  RN- M 1  NO  RCAS,  the  sensational 
new  cross,  for  large  white  eggs  next  winter. 

Sex  Separated  if  desired — Hatches  Every  Week. 

Write  for  new  fall  prices  and  literature. 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  1529-H,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Largest  Producers  of  Chicks  in  the  East 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar.) _ $10.50  $52.50  $105.00 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  7.50  37.50'  75.00 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $3-100.  Heaw  Mix  $6-100. 
All  our  BREEDERS  are  BLOOD-TESTED.  Postpaid. 

Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlistervilte.  Pa. 


That  Live 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


TOLMAN’S  pA'-ySE,,  ROCKS 

SEPTEMBER  CHICKS . $10  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING .  $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Jested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F.  .  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 


DAY  OLD  and 
STARTED 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 
All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  Dav-Old  14  Days 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  8o  l2o 

White  Rocks  .  8(40  12(40 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9c  1 3c 

Mixed  &  Assorted  .  7o  lie 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E,  C.  Brown  Prop.,  Sergeant sville,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLETS,  6  months 

old,  grand  fall  and  winter  layers . $1.50  EACH 

D.  R.  HONE  .  CHERRY  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS.  MAIOA  PUTNAM,  GRAFTON,  MAS&, 
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SEE  US  AT 
N.  Y.  State  Fair 

We'll  be  at  the  Fair 
in  the  Court  of  the 
Farm  Implement  and 
Machinery  Building. 
See  the  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  famous 
Unadilla  Silo  in  our 
completely  erected 
silo. 

During  the  Fair  and 
afterward,  we  are  ready 
to  ship,  on  24  hours' 
notice;  in  time  to  erect 
and  receive  this  sea¬ 
son’s  silage  crop.  A  pos¬ 
tal  brings  catalog  and 
current  prices  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  Write  today 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box 

C,  Unadilla,  New  York 


/Ql 

DOOR  *||f 
FRONTS! 


LADDER' 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Get  your  TRACTOR 
at  FACTORY 


Costs  only 
an  hour  to  run. 


Indiana  State  Fair, 

Indianapolis  ,Ind.  Sept. 8-9 
New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse.  N.Y.. 

Augr.  29- Sept.  10 
EasternStates  Exposition 
Springtfeld.  Mass., 

Sept.  18-24 

New  Jersey  State  Fair, 

Trenton,  N.  J., 

Sept.  25-Oct.  1 

York  Fair, 

York,  Penn.,  Oct,  4-8 
Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus,  Ohio, 

Au8T.  27-Sept.  2 
Illinois  State  Fair, 
Springrfield ,  Ill .,  Aug .  18-20 
Missouri  State  Fair, 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  Aug.  20-27 
Kansas  State  Fair, 
Topeka,  Kas.,  Sept.  11-17 


Mew  models 
equ  ipped 
withpopular 
low  pres¬ 
sure  balloon 
tires  or 
Steel  Tires 
if  you  pre¬ 
fer. 


Does  Work  of  Many 

r  Famous  Shaw  Du-All 
mesn*  xractor  saves  time, 
labor  and  money.  Guaranteed. 
Just  the  thing  for  farms,  truck 
gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
poultry  farms, ranches , estates, 
golf  courses,  etc.  Plows,  har¬ 
rows,  discs,  furrows,  seeds, 
cultivates,  harvests,*  mows, 
rakes  and  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns,  cutstall  weeds,  operates 
wood  saws  and  other  bel  t  machinery . 
Easily  operated  by  woman  or  boy. 

10  DAYS  TRIALS 

Write  for  generous  offer.  Use  a 
SHAW  DU-ALL  10  days  at  our  risk. 
Address  nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFC.  COMPANY 

4708  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kans. 
130-F  West  42  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Av.,  Chicago,  III. 
668-F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


SHAW^-alltrACTOR. 


PRESERVE 
YOUR  GREEN 
CROPS  WITH 
MOLASSES!  IN¬ 
CREASE  YOUR 
MILK  PRODUC¬ 
TION  —  GET 
BETTER  GUAL- 
I  T  Y  MILK! 
E  L I M  INATE 
SOIL  EROSION! 


AVOID  LOSS 
DUE  TO  RAIN, 
—SAVE  TIME, 
SPACE,  MONEY 

For  full  details, 
see  your  local 
Feed  Dealer,  or 
write  us  direct. 
No  obligation! 


1 

nRTIDtlRL 

R1DLR55E5  COmPRIW 

PHILADELPHIA  PEntlSVlURniA 

l 

(Jour 
SNifp- 


and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 

Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
a  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 


AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  ordered  35  goslings  from  the  Poultry 
Producers,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  They 
sent  18  but  have  not  sent  the  other  17. 
I  wrote  them  and  they  replied  asking  me 
to  take  ducks  or  chickens.  I  never  raise 
ducks  because  I  don’t  like  them  and  I 
have  all  the  chickens  I  can  handle.  Please 
ask  them  to  return  my  $12.75.  a.  p. 

New  York. 

We  referred  previously  to  the  dilatory 
methods  of  this  poultryman  doing  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  name  of  Cayuga  Hatchery 
as  well  as  Poultry  Producers.  While 
not  willfully  intending  to  defraud  his 
customers.  Mi*.  Ogle  puts  considerable  of 
a  hardship  on  them  in  such  delays.  If 
the  order  cannot  be  filled  the  money 
should  he  returned. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  recent 
letter  answering  my  inquiry.  I  had  hesi¬ 
tated  as  to  whether  to  continue  with  the 
proposition.  As  a  slight  token  of  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  your  kindness  I  enclose 
stamps  to  he  used  in  helping  some  other 
inquirer  —  wish  I  could  do  more. 

L.  H.  G. 

New  York. 

This  kind  of  appreciation  pleases  us. 
We  do  not  ask  for  it  nor  do  we  look  for 
it  but  none  the  less  it  gives  a  stimulus 
to  our  work  to  know  our  friends  feel  it 
is  worth  while. 

I  took  18  subscriptions  for  the  Gentle - 
woman  Magazine,  154  W.  14th  St..  New 
York,  in  August,  1937,  sending  $5.50  to 
them  for  same.  No  papers  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  people  keep  asking  me 
about  them.  I  get  no  reply  to  my  letters 
and  now  they  come  back  undelivered.  I 
have  their  receipt  for  the  money.  What 
shall  I  do  about  it?  MRS.  T.  w. 

New  York. 

W.  J.  Thompson  &  Co.,  the  concern 
that  published  the  Gentlewoman  Maga¬ 
zine,  has  discountinued  publication  and 
affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  an  asignee 
who  does  not  desire  to  receive  mail.  Let¬ 
ters  sent  them  are  marked  “Refused  by 
assignee,”  and  returned  to  the  senders.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  redress  can  be  secured 
and  no  information  is  available  as  to 
whether  adjustments  will  be  made  after 
the  assignee  has  settled  the  affairs  of  the 
company. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  com¬ 
ment  on  the  insurance  company  located 
in  California.  Is  it  reliable  and  how  can 
one  have  any  claim  so  long  as  the  com¬ 
pany  is  not  registered  in  New  York 
State?  N.  A.  A. 

New  York. 

A  large  number  of  insurance  organiza¬ 
tions  of  other  States  are  attempting  to  do 
business  in  this  State  through  the  U.  S. 
mails  or  by  advertising  in  local  news¬ 
papers.  Notices  have  appeared  in  the 
public  press  from  time  to  time  warning 
citizens  and  residents  of  this  State 
against  purchasing  insurance  from  unau¬ 
thorized  insurers.  Persons  who  deal  with 
these  unauthorized  insurers  of  other 
States  do  not  realize  generally  that  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department  is  un¬ 
able  to  furnish  them  with  the  protection 
of  its  supervision.  In  the  event  of  a  dis¬ 
puted  claim,  suit  could  not  be  brought  in 
the  State  where  they  have  no  license  but 
you  would  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  sue  them. 

I  bought  10  shares  when  the  National 
White  Cross  Co.  was  organized.  A  year 
or  two  later  they  issued  a  stock  dividend, 
giving  10  additional  shares.  Later  they 
issued  another  dividend  and  I  received 
the  big  sum  of  42  cents.  Since  then  I 
have  never  been  able  to  locate  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  kept  the  check  as  a  souvenir. 

Connecticut.  D.  H.  s. 

The  National  White  Cross  Co.  changed 
its  name  to  Federal  Milk  Products  Co. 
and  the  charter  was  forfeited  for  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes  and  there  is  no  record 
that  the  charter  was  ever  reinstated.  The 
stock  would,  therefore,  have  no  value  now 
and  the  check  can  still  be  held  as  a 
souvenir. 

The  Borden  Company,  350  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City  advertised  that  a 
chromium  service  plate,  represented  as 
having  a  value  of  $1.25,  was  offered 
and  distributed  to  customers  for  labels 
from  two  cans  of  condensed  milk  and 
25  cents,  and  a  meat  platter,  advertised 
as  a  $2  value,  was  offered  for  labels  from 
two  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  50  cents. 
When  these  values  were  challenged  the 
Borden  company  admitted  that  the 
monetary  values  of  the  premiums  were 
fictitious  and  excessive,  and  stipulated 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
it  will  discontinue  the  use  in  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  of  representations  attributing 
to  such  premiums  a  cash  or  other  value 
which  is  fictitious  or  in  excess  of  the 
price  for  which  like  or  similar  products 
are  sold  at  retail  in  the  usual  course  of 
business. 


Will  you  let  me  know  if  this  firm  is 
all  right  or  not  to  work  for  as  my  son 
does  not  want  to  invest  his  $5  and  lose  it. 
It  looks  as  if  it  is  the  money  they  are 
after  and  he  thinks  people  ought  to  be 
warned  iff  they  are  no  good.  a.  j. 

New  York. 

The  Transamerica  Advertising  Dis¬ 
tributors,  3422  W.  Lisbon  Ave.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  is  another  one  of  the  alluring 
propositions  offered  through  what  is 
called  blind  advertising  for  a  man  to  dis¬ 
tribute  handbills  and  samples.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary,  however'  to  put  up  $5  for  a  bond 
which  “enables  us  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  this  association,”  but  no  information 
is  given  as  to  how  the  $5  donation  is  to 
be  used.  The  literature  does  not  give 
any  promise  of  employment  or  earnings 
that  we  could  discover.  The  advertising 
is  placed  by  the  Continental  Advertising 
Agency  and  neither  of  these  concerns  are 
listed  in  directories  consulted.  The  tele¬ 
phone  number  given  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Merchandise  Mart,  to  which  we 
have  referred  recently,  and  was  op¬ 
erated  by  William  .T.  Cressy  from  the 
same  address  and  advertises  for  women 
to  do  addressing  and  mailing  of  advertis¬ 
ing  material.  A  $3  payment  was  re¬ 
quested  from  the  women.  The  Trans- 
ameriean  literature  is  signed  by  M.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  who  is  said  to  be  Mrs.  Cressy, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mirble  Robert¬ 
son.  Continental  Advertising  Agency 
checks  are  signed  Effie  Robertson  and  is 
the  same  name  signed  to  checks  of  the 
Midwest  Advertising  Agency.  This  lat¬ 
ter  agency  formerly  handled  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Flying  Intelligent  Service, 
which  was  stopped  by  U.  S.  fraud  or¬ 
ders.  Other  concerns  which  Cressy  pro¬ 
moted  were  the  subject  of  fraud  orders. 
Cressy  has  also  been  connected  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Bryan  Momsen  in  the  As¬ 
sociated  Adjusters,  which  was  also 
stopped  by  postal  fraud  orders.  The 
Momsen-Cressy  combination  seems  fertile 
in  propositions  of  this  character  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  save  their  money. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Joseph  Goff,  2919  Cruger 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  as  related  in  your 
Publisher’s  Desk  column  of  July  2.  This 
individual  offered  to  sell  me  1935  and 
1936  tax  lien  certificates  which  he  held 
against  farm  home  properties,  for  sums 
ranging  from  about  $100  to  $300,  and 
for  inspecting  the  properties  at  my  own 
expense,  required  an  advance  fee  of  $10. 
Had  I  accepted  his  proposition,  I  can 
now  see  the  predicament  I  would  have 
been  in.  Just  another  instance  where  it 
pays  to  make  haste  slowly. 

Although  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  in¬ 
terested  in  acquiring  a  small  farm  home 
property  in  Up-State  New  York,  I  find 
your  publication  of  sufficient  interest  to 
me  at  this  time,  to  warrant  a  renewal  of 
my  subscription  for  the  coming  year,  and 
accordingly  enclose  my  check  to  your 
order  for  the  sum  of  50  cents.  J.  T.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

Anxiety  to  get  hold  of  your  money  be¬ 
fore  a  service  is  rendered  calls  for  careful 
thought  and  consideration.  Forethought 
often  pays  a  large  dividend,  as  in  this 
case. 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  a  card  left  by 
a  man  who  is  canvassing  this  territory 
listing  farms  under  the  name  of  Good 
Earth,  “copyrighted  service,”  and  claims 
it  is  a  very  good  plan  that  is  sure  to  sell 
it.  Have  you  any  report  on  this  con¬ 
cern?  They  will  sell  any  place  up  to 
$10,000  for  a  fee  of  $100  and  they  only 
want  $50  advance  fee  !  Fine  !  Your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  is  doing  a  very  good  service. 

New  York.  A.  L. 

We  do  not  find  any  rating  in  our  ref¬ 
erence  book.  It  is  represented  that  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  described  over  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  new  form  of  advertising  but 
the  advance  fee,  whether  for  advertising 
or  listing  your  farm,  is  high.  We  would 
advise  caution. 

I  have  just  come  across  two  certificates 
of  the  Alberti  Consolidated  Mines  Co., 
dated  1903,  which  belonged  to  my  father, 
now  deceased.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
of  this  company?  Your  Publisher’s  Desk 
has  saved  me  a  lot  because  you  have 
taught  me  to  look  before  I  leap.  E.  c.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  mining  company  became  inopera¬ 
tive  in  1906  so  that  ,it  had  a  short 
life.  There  is  no  possible  value  to  the 
stocks  at  this  time.  The  last  paragraph 
of  our  reader’s  letter  gives  us  much 
encouragement  and  we  are  indeed  glad 
to  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  effort 
we  make  is  realized  and  acted  upon. 
There  is  never  any  need  for  haste  in 
signing  contracts,  order  blanks  or  any 
other  papers.  If  the  proposition  is  a 
good  one  it  will  stand  long  enough  delay 
to  study  it  carefully  from  all  angles  and 
decide  whether  the  proposition  is  all  right 
and  the  conditions  fair. 


MIDDLE  NAMES? 

GRANGE  has  them,  too.  Quality, 
Profits.  Durability,  Permanence, 
Strenqth  and  Savinas  are  the  middle 
names  for  Grange  Silos.  They  are 
of  '•different”  construction.  The 
Grange  interlocking  staves  make  the 
concrete  silo  more  solid  and  perma¬ 
nent.  Grange  saves  space  and  feed, 
cuts  down  feed  costs,  increases  milk 
production,  saves  work  and  returns 
greater  profits.  You  still  have  time 
to  get  this  silo  of  "better  than 
needed”  duality.  Save  your  time 
and  money  by  seeing  the  Grange 
first — you  won’t  have  to  look  farther. 
Free  colored  poster  folder. 

C Note  Door  Below ) 

(Patent  Pending) 

1VO^o0S 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 

METAL 

TILE 


FMfPont  WASTE 

(,&V  YOUR  CORN 


SELECT  YOUR  SILO  NOW  / 

Quick  service,  prompt  de- 
livery  on  eight  types  of  l 
silos,  including  "Utility”  \ 
‘  '  7 ilo.  \ 


— Lowest  Cost  Good  Silo. 

See  Our  Exhibit.  Latest 
Silo  Developments, Court  i 
of  Farm  Machinery  Build- 
ing,  New  York  State  Fair. 

CRAINE,  INC.,  83  Taft  St 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


V 


E-Z-BOS 


CURATIVE  MEDICATED 

•teat  dilators 


For  Cows 

Smooth  -•  Rounded -cannot  puncture 
or  injure  teat.  Once  tried-Always  used 

&•(•  and  dependable  (or  treating  and  healing 
Spider.  Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised  Teats,  and 
other  Obstructions  or  Diseased  conditions.  Our 
Teat  Dilators  are  antiseptic  and  medicated.  It  is 
the  only  Dilator  made  without  a  reed  or  wire  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  They  are  easily 
inserted  and  cannot  tear,  stratch,  or  injure  the 
Teat.  They  keep  the  teat  canal  open  and,  at  tho 
same  time,  soothe  and  hoal  the  infected  part. 


50c 


lor  30  Dilators  in  assorted  sizes 
packed  in  medicated  ointment 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

UTI  C  A  ,  NEW  YORK 


B-H+B 


House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 


FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 


By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  Si/j>  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat:  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks:  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to*  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.50 

For  New  York  City  sales  add  2%  tax. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


HOUSE  WORKER,  /VILLAGE  liome.  Suffolk 
County.  Protestant,  one  child;  conditions  fair; 
$30.  ADVERTISER  r>698,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  FOR  general  dairy  farm  work;  reliable, 
clean,  energetic ;  married,  small  family;  no 
cigarettes,  liquor;?  free  house,  garden,  milk  and 
wood;  permanent/;  wages  lirst  letter;  tourists 
don’t  answer.  PjOX  786,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  Grade  A  dairy,  high- 
producing,  blQod- tested  cows  and  genernl 
farming;  only^unquestionable  references  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  5750,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED- — Neat  woman,  care  two  children.  $10 
month,  New  Milford  1167-5.  ADVERTISER 
5780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  small 
dairy  farm;  references  required;  no  drinker; 
S25  per  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  5784 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPEE  FOR  farm,  middle-aged,  no  depend¬ 
ents;  woman,  efficient  housekeeper :  man,  all- 
around  farmer,  drive  tractor,  car;  $60  monthly, 
free  rent,  fuel,  light,  farm  products;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement;  write  or  come  for  in¬ 
terview.  JACOB  GOELL,  East  Scliodaek,  Rens¬ 
selaer  County,  N.  Y. 


COUPEE  —  Wife  must  be  experienced  house- 
worker;  man,  gardener  and  handy-man;  state 
full  particulars  with  references  and  wages. 
JOHN  S.  IIOLLORAN,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  woman,  18-40,  for  general 
housework,  assist  mother  with  small  children; 
$8  weekly.  MRS-  HOWARD  KEEGAN,  Kin- 
derhook,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  milk  3  cows,  do  general 
chores;  good  home,  $10  monthly;  steady. 
KLEIN,  Hawley,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Married,  experienced  orchard-man 
for  fruit  farm;  handy  with  tools,  capable,  de¬ 
pendable;  permanent  employment;  send  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5792,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  FOR  small  estate,  experienced  gardener; 

all-year  job;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Young  man,  neat,  liard-worker.  to 
start  small  and  grow  with  fast-growing  plant 
of  2,000  layers.  ADVERTISER  5794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  help  dairy  and  farm  work; 

salary  $30  and  board.  TALL  ELMS  DAIRY, 
New  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  year  around,  Westchester ; 

woman,  cook  and  general  housekeeper;  man, 
farming,  knowledge  of  cars  and  farm  machinery, 
care  of  cows,  ducks,  etc.;  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  small  farm,  milk¬ 
er,  willing  worker,  general  chores:  wages, 
room  and  board.  Write  WM.  WAISANE,  Oak- 
wood  Ave.,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  RESPONSIBLE,  clean,  good 
cook,  middle-aged,  for  two  Protestant  adults; 
conditions  ideal;  ability  and  personality  refer¬ 
ences  required;  practical  nurse  possible:  thirty 
per  month  up.  SUE  W.  RALSTON,  Otsego  Rd., 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  first  man  to  take  charge  of  cow 
barn,  attending,  feeding,  etc.,  of  30  milk 
cows;  Dane  preferred;  salary  $50  per  month. 
CALVERT  C.  MERR1KEN,  Denton,  Md. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  mod¬ 
ern  country  home;  permanent  position;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5801,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  housekeeper, 
two  in  family,  no  washing;  apply  after  Sep¬ 
tember  15;  good  home,  small  wages.  JAY 
SMITH,  Locust,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  handy-man,  experienced,  for 
general  farm  work;  steady;  references;  live 
in.  SABATINO,  Box  10,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


HELPER.  E.  INGALLS,  Bath,  Maine. 


WANTED — Girl  with  some  experience  to  as¬ 
sist  with  general  housework;  must  like  chil¬ 
dren:  salary  $35  a  month;  references  required. 
BEItLACK,  Braytou  Park,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


“WANTED  —  White  woman,  housework,  own 
room:  private  family;  $30.  Write  BOX  759. 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  outside  farm  work,  some 
milking,  understand  traetor  and  machinery; 
must  be  particular  and  tidy;  wife  to  board  help; 
state  nationality,  wages  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5S10,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERA  I.  HOUSEWORK,  white,  four  in  fam¬ 
ily,  laundry  by  machine;  twenty-five  dollars 
month.  P.  WATERMAN,  Millburn,  N.  J. 


A  FARMER,  OVER  45,  milk  7-8  cows  and  do 
general  farm  work :  steady  job  all  Winter  for 
the  right  man.  FRED  HOUSMAN,  Muliopae, 
N.  Y.  Phone  687. 


COUPLE  WANTED  for  Long  Island  farm;  man 
to  take  care  of  grounds  and  poultry;  wife  to 
do  housework  and  cooking;  must  be  able  to 
answer  phone:  state  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  5S11,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN .  CARPENTER,  all-round  good 
farm  mechanic  for  commission  plant;  only 
experienced  need  apply;  $25  month,  good  mod¬ 
ern  home.  BOX  235,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — Experienced  farm-lmud  or  carpenter 
with  wife  or  sister;  man,  good  milker,  able  to 
drive  team,  shoe  horses,  operate  and  repair 
farm  machinery  and  gasoline  engines;  woman, 
keep  house  and  cook  for  owners,  adult  family; 
Dutchess  County;  separate  living  quarters;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  cleanliness  essential:  perma¬ 
nent  positions;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
5841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  (white),  responsible,  steady,  on 
fruit  and  dairy  farm;  good  home:  give  refer¬ 
ences,  state  wages  desired.  STREAMSIDE, 
East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  farm-hand,  good  milker, 
able  to  shoe  horses  and  manage  team,  operate 
and  repair  tractors  and  other  farm  machinery; 
Dutchess  County;  permanent:  state  wages;  mar¬ 
ried  on  single.  ADVERTISER  5844,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Woman  for  general  housework :  two 
adults,  two  daughters  11-13;  prefer  someone 
who  can  drive  Ford;  wages  fifty  dollars  with 
laundry,  forty  without;  please  give  experience, 
references  and  snapshot  if  possible.  M.  A. 
SEDGYV1CK,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


YYANTED — Reliable  single  man  on  poultry  and 
dairy  farm;  $30  per  month  and  board.  JOHN 
RONNER,  Red  Ilook,  N.  Y. 


ORPHANED  BROTHER  and  sister  willing  to 
help  in  Christian  farm  home  in  return  for 
school,  music,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5831,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Experienced,  reliable  shepherd,  for 
farm  on  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Massachusetts; 
references  required.  BOX  311,  Vineyard  Haven, 
Ylass. 


YVANTED — Experienced  farmer,  fruit  and  dairy 
farm,  50  miles  from  New  York;  $500  a  year 
and  modern  4-room  cottage,  milk,  vegetables, 
wood;  5-year  contract;  girl  in  family  to  do 
housework  in  owner’s  home,  extra  compensation; 
also  extra  work  for  grown  boy.  ADVERTISER 
5833.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GIRL,  white,  general  house¬ 
work,  four  in  family;  Long  Island;  furnish 
references;  salary  $35.  ADVERTISER  5836, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  ENTIRE  charge,  gardening,  some 
driving;  permanent;  please  give  full  details 
including  references  and  wages  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5837,  ef re  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  HOUSEYVORKER.  white,  assist  child, 
no  laundry;  Northern  YVestehester.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  5838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  MOTHERLESS  home,  good 
children,  good  home  in  preference  to  high 
salary.  ADVERTISER  5721,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  experienced,  reliable, 
preferably  middle-aged,  for  family  of  four,  to 
supervise  maid  and  take  charge  of  household; 
good  home,  modern  new  house,  country  village; 
salary  small.  BOX  63,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HELP  YVANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  de¬ 
pendent  children  in  the  family,  to  work  in  a 
school  for  boys;  modern  living  quarters  and  at¬ 
tractive  wages;  no  teaching  experience  neces¬ 
sary;  middle-aged,  Ameriean-liorn.  country  or 
town  people  with  good  habits  and  ehureli  mem¬ 
bership  are  desired;  for  application  blank,  write 
CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON.  Kis-Lyn.  Pa. 

YVANTED — Good  middle-aged  white  horseman  to 
work  in  riding  stables.  YV.  L.  YVINCKLER, 
R.  D.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


WOMAN,  YY'HITE,  capable,  quiet,  cooking, 
housework,  small  laundry,  country  estate; 
own  room,  bath;  steady  position;  wages  $40 
monthly;  references.  BOX  526,  Smithtown 
Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches  dairying,  farming,  capable 
of  taking  charge:  with  working  son  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  5857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  general  farm  work,  good  milker; 

$20,  board;  steady.  ADVERTISER  5858,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit:  profitable  results.  AD- 
Y'ERTISER  5627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WISHES  housework  either  to  assist 
with  the  work  or  as  housekeeper  to  couple  .- 
near  Stamford.  Conn.  ADY7ERTISER  5781,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED  —  Job,  young  man,  29,  references: 

teamster,  milker;  no  booze  or  tobacco.  YY7rite 
ADY'ERTISER  57S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Handy  carperter,  tools, 
understands  horses,  caretaker;  sober;  any¬ 
where.  BOX  224,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER— Couple,  trustworthy,  healthy,  no 
liquor  or  tobacco:  driving,  farming,  general 
repairs,  etc.;  want  steady  position.  P.  0.  BOX 
66,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


BOY,  16  YEARS  old,  wants  to  learn  all  about 
dairy  farming;  can  milk  some;  what  wages 
offered?  ADVERTISER  5785,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEYVORKER,  GOOD  cook,  good  laundress. 

ELIZABETH  DUNN,  151  Lexington  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTS  to  work  plant  on  a 
profit-sharing  basis;  must  be  an  A-l  proposi¬ 
tion,  offering  excellent  prospects  to  a  responsible 
man.  ADY'ERTISER  57S8,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ALL-ROUND  EXPERIENCED  farm  work,  dairy, 
chickens  or  teamster  work:  young;  $40.  room, 
board,  minimum.  ADY'ERTISER  5789,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  training.  3  years’ 
experience,  references,  responsible  position  de¬ 
sired.  ADY'ERTISER  5790,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orkor. 


ELDERLY  GERMAN  couple  desire  position  as 
caretaker  or  on  small  farm;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  some  experience  poultry;  small 
salary;  September  1.  PRESCOTT,  Rt.  1, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER.  CARETAKER,  experienced,  knows 
livestock:  38,  single,  references,  wants  work. 
FRED  STENGEL,  Berkshire  Hotel,  Wingdale, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  age  42,  wants  work  with 
A-l  purebred  dairy  herd;  reared  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  general-purpose  farm;  agricultural  college 
training,  also  short-course  in  dairy  farming; 
tester’s  license;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  conscien¬ 
tious,  anxious  to  become  competent  herdsman 
or  farm  manager;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COMPANION.  middle-aged 
woman,  neat,  quiet,  will  care  for  elderly  per¬ 
son  or  home;  will  travel.  ADVERTISER  5795, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  experienced  flowers, 
vegetables,  one  or  two  cows,  saddle  horses: 
references.  ADY'ERTISER  5799,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


JOB  WANTED  by  a  man,  graduate  In  dairy 
husbandry,  experienced  dairyman,  understand 
handling  of  registered  dairy  cattle;  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  construction  and  plumbing.  ADY’ER¬ 
TISER  5S02,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  in  milk  plant; 

over  fifteen  years  experience,  seven  years’ 
managing  and  pasteurizing  in  present  place: 
have  had  experience  in  making  by-products  and 
understand  refrigeration:  no  children;  go  any¬ 
where.  ADY'ERTISER  5S09,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  YVANTED  —  Opportunity,  chauf¬ 
feur.  caretaker,  saddle  horses,  ponies,  dogs, 
maintenance  country  home:  age  40,  American, 
honest,  capable,  polite,  reliable  of  responsible 
position,  no  alcohol,  tobacco:  interesting  ref¬ 
erences;  personal  interview.  BOX  74,  Middle- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


COLORED — Would  like  job  by  September  1  on 
potato  farm;  write  details.  YVAYMOND 
JENKINS,  care  S.  E.  Page,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Rust- 
burg,  Y'irginia. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  poultry- 
man,  agricultural  graduate;  capable  of  taking 
charge  and  producing  results;  A-l  references. 
STEPHEN  BATES,  419  South  St.,  Randolph, 
Mass. 


CARETAKER,  CARPENTER,  electrician,  good 
general  mechanic,  experienced  all  repairs, 
qualified  to  handle  private  electric  plants,  ca¬ 
pable  of  superintending  construction,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  at  camp,  private  estate;  own  tools;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  teetotaler;  wife  not  required 
to  work :  own  quarters  desired.  ADVERTISER 
5787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  PLACE  wanted,  middle-aged 
German  lady;  first-class  reference;  country 
preferred.  Care  of  FLORA  FERRIS,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


BLACKSMITH,  HORSESHOER  and  general  job¬ 
bing,  married,  wishes  work  on  estate  if  pos¬ 
sible.  ADAMS,  759  Main  St.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN,  age  32,  single,  to 
manage  herd;  clean,  honest,  sober;  must  sup¬ 
ply  cottage;  father  to  do  some  work;  presently 
in  charge  of  21  Guernseys.  BOX  515,  YVest- 
bury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  45,  WANTS  room  work  or  housework, 
no  cooking;  after  Labor  Day;  licensed  driver. 
KATE  IIURD,  care  Maple  View  House,  Pine 
Bush,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  wishes  work  on  dairy  farm; 

can  milk;  some  experience  with  horses.  AD¬ 
Y'ERTISER  5814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  of  any  kind 
within  50-mile  radius  of  New  York  City;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5815,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  GARDENER,  Scotch,  age  48,  wishes 
connection;  practical,  purebred  stock,  clean 
milk,  crops,  machinery,  landscape,  shrubs,  flow¬ 
ers,  vegetables.  ADY'ERTISER  5816,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Caretakers,  estate,  small  place;  ex¬ 
perienced  horses,  saddle  horses,  farm  work. 
R.  SMITH,  Trail’s  End  Stables,  YVasliington 
Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  30,  PRACTICAL  experience, 
capable,  wants  job  on  poultry  farm:  good 
home  important;  excellent  references.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  5817,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE,  with  hospital  training, 
desires  position  as  traveling  companion  to_ 
woman;  twenty-one,  pleasant,  unencumbered, 
adaptable,  willing;  good  references.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  5818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  also  care  of  saddle 
horses;  45.  single,  eapable.  honest,  clean,  best 
recommendations;  steady  position.  ADY'ERTIS¬ 
ER  5819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  GUERNSEY  cattle  experience, 
single,  strictly  sober  and  attentive  to  busi¬ 
ness,  available  September  1st;  state  wages  paid 
and  other  information  first  letter.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  5820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEYY’LY  MARRIED  couple,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  all  farm  work,  drive  car,  traetor,  milk; 
any  reasonable  offer  accepted.  PAUL  GILL, 
Colden,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  trained  and  with  some  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  any  opportunity.  ADVERTISER 
5821.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  YYOMAN  desires  position,  house¬ 
keeper,  nurse,  secretary-receptionist;  prefer¬ 
ably  physician’s  home.  MRS.  LIPTON,  4645 
Penn  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CARETAKER,  MARRIED  (sehotfl-age  child), 
wishes  steady  position;  excellent  gardener, 
driver,  industrious :  wife,  assist  housework :  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5825,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  HOUSEKEEPER  by  middle-aged 
woman,  capable  and  reliable;  references.  AD¬ 
Y'ERTISER  5826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  YVANTED  as  plumber  or  liandy-man, 
school,  institution  or  estate:  licensed  chauf¬ 
feur  for  past  25  years.  ADY'ERTISER  5S27, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  man,  experienced  milker 
and  tractor  operator,  wants  work.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  5828,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JOB  YVANTED — Mason,  50.  expert  in  art;  better 
draft  fireplace,  great  economy  for  wood-firing. 
ADVERTISER  5823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATRON  —  Experienced  for  boys’  or  girls’ 
school;  any  institution;  good  reference. 
PEARL  GLESSNER,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


QUIET,  REFINED,  dependable.  Protestant  lady, 
40,  wishes  employment,  housekeeper  and 
cook  or  companion  to  lady;  no  laundry;  experi¬ 
enced  in  southern  cooking;  neat,  clean,  good 
character.  ADY'ERTISER  5843,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COOK,  HOUSEKEEPER,  with  3-year  reference, 
who  desires  situation;  require  good  board  for 
self  and  two  sons  8-9.  and  small  salary;  state 
details.  ADVERTISER  5830,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  POULTRYMAN,  all-around  ex¬ 
perience,  carpenter,  painter,  builder;  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  5832,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  caretaker  or  work 
place:  honest,  responsible,  neat,  not  afraid  of 
work ;  permanent.  JAMES  DONAHUE,  560  YV. 
180th  St.,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE — Experienced  cook,  general  housework ; 

carpenter,  gardener,  understand  general  work. 
ADY'ERTISER  5S34.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  31,  CHILDLESS;  man,  experienced 
farmer,  gardener,  mechanic;  woman,  excellent 
cook;  desire  position  near  New  York.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  5835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  FARM-SCHOOL  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced.  reliable,  trustworthy,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  capable  of  taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK, 
357  9th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  40,  dependable,  desires  position, 
houseman  or  caretaker;  country;  references. 
ADY'ERTISER  5845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  single,  wishes 
steady  position  on  estate  or  commercial  farm; 
anywhere:  references.  ADVERTISER  5759,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  married,  3  chil¬ 
dren,  seeks  position ;  20  years’  experience 

flowers,  vegetables,  greenhouses,  also  livestock 
and  poultry;  handy  tools,  drive  car;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  go  anywhere.  ADY'ERTISER  5807,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  554  acres,  225  acres  till¬ 
able,  rest  in  growing  timber.  C.  F.  PARS¬ 
LEY,  YVestwood,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Historic  Russell  Tavern,  15  rooms, 
stone  house,  electricity,  25  acres  fertile  land, 
on  hard  road:  beautiful  location  on  elevation 
overlooking  Gettysburg  Battlefield;  ideal  for 
tourist  inn;  reasonable  price,  easy  terms;  for 
details  write  owner.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  to  settle  estate,  modernized  12- 
room  colonial  home  in  Shenandoah  Valley; 
electricity,  running  water,  bath,  steam  heat; 
beautiful  mountain  view,  in  heart  of  commercial 
apple  section;  176  acres,  115  producing  apples, 
20  peaches,  balance  cultivation  and  pasture;  ten¬ 
ant  house,  packing  house,  barn,  garage,  chicken 
house,  hog  pen,  etc.;  full  operating  equipment; 
crop  of  clean  apples  on  trees;  good  varieties; 
will  pack  12,000  bushels  U.  S.  No.  1  this  year. 
ADVERTISER  5720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50  ACRES.  STATE  road,  electricity,  5  acres 
woods,  A-l  land,  no  buildings;  $1,200,  with 
$50  cash,  $10  monthly.  ADY'ERTISER  5732,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


70-ACRE  FARM  on  State  road  near  village  and 
Norwich.  JOHN  GREUEL,  R.  F.  D.,  Deep 
River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pleasant  View  Farm,  one  mile 
from,  and  overlooking,  Milo  village,  125  acres, 
with  good  buildings;  house  has  8  rooms  and 
bath,  water  and  electricity;  good  fishing  and 
hunting  near.  YY'rite  H.  S.  THOMAS,  Guilford, 
Maine. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  25-acre  up-to-date  poultry 
farm,  3,000  -  layer  capacity,  5,000  -  chick 
brooder,  completely  equipped,  running  water, 
electric  light  throughout  all  buildings,  on  high, 
well-drained  ground;  comfortable  house,  all  im¬ 
provements.  on  hard  road.  ADY'ERTISER  5758. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 13%-aere  truck  and  poultry  farm, 
macadam  road,  electricity,  5-room  house,  barn 
chicken  coops,  well  watered,  all  tillable;  excel¬ 
lent  market;  %  mile  to  village;  crops  included, 
for  quick  sale.  Y'INCENT  BEDIENT,  R.  D.  1, 
Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acres  land,  10-room  house.  J.  M. 
JONES,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  4-acre  orange  and  grapefruit 
grove.  170  bearing  trees,  600-foot  frontage  on 
beautiful  lake;  pure  unfailing  supply  deep  well 
water;  well-built  bungalow,  all  modern  conve¬ 
niences:  114  miles  from  center  of  city;  for  11 
years  have  sold  my  fruit  profitably  to  northern 
customers:  injury  compels  owner  to  retire; 
price  $3,800;  inspection  invited;  details  on  re¬ 
quest.  R.  H.  MANSFIELD,  Owner,  Tavares 
Florida. 


YY'ILL  TRADE  for  farm  in  upper  south  200-acre 
dairy  and  general  farm;  2  dwellings,  well 
located:  Summer  resort  section:  will  sell  cheac. 
ADY'ERTISER  5782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  Y'ERMONT  dairy  farm,  four  hundred 
acres,  eighty-five  milkers,  young  stock  new 
buildings,  fully  equipped;  milk  route  loffg  stand¬ 
ing:  city  twenty-seven  thousand  four  miles- 
quiek  sale,  poor  health.  Address  BOX  13,  Wi¬ 
nooski,  Y'ermont. 


FOR  SALE — Going  poultry  farm,  15  acres,  mod¬ 

ern  equipment,  real  bargain,  fine  condition 
sacrifice  because  of  age.  MUNDY',  Newfield! 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 93-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm 

cheap.  Apply  E.  MAGNANO,  Durham,  Conn'. 


L  UU1I1  & ,  UI1 

av oil- tr{iV6l6(.l  road.  o-lO  acres,  improvements 
not  necessary  if  electric  available,  within  125 
miles  New  York  City:  fullest  particulars  first 
letter.  H.  VANSPREYVENBURG,  8301  63rd 
Avenue,  Elmhurst,  L.  I,,  N.  Y'. 


SOUTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA,  large  modern 
brick  inn,  50x60  brick  garage,  store,  gas  sta¬ 
tion  (American),  two  new  modern  dwellings  1,7 
building' lots  50x200  feet:  entire  town  at  half 
price,  $17,000.  YV.  J.  HOOPER,  Owner.  Owings 
Mills,  Md. 


FIRST-CLASS  EQUIPPED  dairy  farm  wanted 
to  rent  by  Cornell  trained  man,  thoroughlv 
experienced:  excellent  references.  ADY'ERTIS¬ 
ER,  5797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY,  N.  Y„  dairy  and  crop 
farm,  ^convenient  to  Canandaigua  and  Hol¬ 
comb:  150  acres.  100  tillable,  balance  pasture 
and  woods;  pleasant  7-room  house,  open  po’-ch- 
80-ft.  dairy  barn,  concrete  stable;  milk  house" 
sheds  and  poultry  house:  $2,200.  terms-  free  il¬ 
lustrated  description.  FEDERAL  LAND  B4XK 
Springfield,  Mass. 


PRODUCTIVE  DAIRY,  poultry  farm.  37  acres 
State  road.  8  cows,  bull,  300  chickens;  mod¬ 
ernized  6-room  house,  barns,  equipment,  crops 
Alfalfa;  electricity;  near  two  industrial  centers’. 
ADY'ERTISER  5800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Corner  property,  main  street,  in¬ 
cluding  long  established  general  store,  modern 
fountain.  Frigiclaire,  living  rooms;  $200,000 
school  authorized;  opportunity  druggist. 
“BROWN’S,”  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


12  ACRES,  STATE  road,  garden  land,  no  build- 
iugs;  well;  20  apple  trees:  electrieitv:  $850 
$50  cash,  $10  month.  ADVERTISER  5803.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YY'ANTED — Small  farm,  small  house,  good  road. 

water,  wood  lot,  electricity.  ADY'ERTISER 
5804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOTS  FOR  SALE — Y'ery  desirable  lot  in  Great 
Neck  Gardens,  Long  Island.  60x105;  great 
sacrifice;  owner.  ADY'ERTISER  5805,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  50-acre  farm  on  stone 
road,  near  town;  $1,000  down.  ADVERTISER 
5808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eleven-acre  chicken  farm,  equip¬ 
ment  500  layers;  7-room  frame  house,  log 
cabin;  located  in  Milford  Borough;  $3,000 
terms.  Address  CAMPBELL,  Milford,  N.  J. 


BARGAIN— 5  rooms,  bath,  ideal  Summer  home. 

beach,  fishing;  near  Asbury;  sacrifice  $1,900. 
small  payment.  ADY'ERTISER  5779,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  route,  farm,  50  bead  cattle, 
horses,  tractor  and  implements;  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  near  city.  ADVERTISER  5824,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  50  miles 
from  New  York  City:  200  acres,  70  head  cat¬ 
tle.  buildings  good,  modern  equipped  machinery. 
18-room  house  with  city  conveniences;  $12,000 
down:  owner.  ADY'ERTISER  5806,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  529. 
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FOR  DOGS  •  POULTRY 


HORSES  •  SHEEP  •  CATTLE 


GOATS  •  SWINE  • 


PIGEONS 


RABBITS 


CAVIES 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


FRUITS 


FLOWERS 


FARM  PRODUCTS  •  DOMESTIC  ARTS 


BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  4-H  JUDGING  CONTESTS 


THE  GREATEST  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBIT  EVER  HELD  AT  THE  FAIR 

md  fun  for  all  Music  and  dancing 

lircuit  Meet  Revue  of  tomorrow — Beautiful  girls  •  catchy  tunes  •  snappy  dancing 

;  contests  •  Running  races  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  and  his  band 

odeo  Homer  Rodeheaver— 

impionship  100-mile  auto  race  Religious  services  with  massed  choir  of  1000  voices 

impionship  motorcycle  races  Finals  of  Arthur  Murray  State-wide  Dancing  Contest 

ts  Dancing  to  the  music  of 

and  his  28  daredevils  risking  their  lives  before  your  eyes  Tommy  Dorsey  •  Guy  Lombardo  •  Paul  *Whiteman 
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A  Country  Church  in  Windsor  County,  Vermont 
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Standardizing  the  Apple  Industry 


T  IS  high  time  we  begin  studying 
ways  and  means  of  standardizing 
the  apple  industry  of  the  country. 
At  present  things  are  too  much  hap¬ 
hazard,  too  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements,  and  there  is  too  great 
variation  in  the  size  of  crops  as  well  as  in  prices 
and  packages  in  different  years. 

The  bumper  crop  and  its  opposite  is  the  most  se¬ 
rious  problem  today  in  the  apple  industry.  It  sur¬ 
passes  all  other  problems  in  importance,  such  as 
better  spraying,  better  grading  or  better  orchard 
culture.  Excess  fruit  in  the  country  invariably  re¬ 
sults  in  a  low  price.  A  low  price  discourages  the 
grower  and  a  large  crop  demoralizes  the  market. 

A  lai'ge  crop  far  in  excess  of  the  ten-year  average 
often  results  in  near  disaster.  In  1937  the  crop  was 
so  large  and  prices  so  low  that  many  people  went 
behind.  The  previous  year  of  193G  was 
one  of  a  small  crop  which  was  followed 
by  a  bumper  crop  in  1937  when  there 
were  153,000,000  bushels.  Light  crop 
years  generally  follow  heavy  crop 
years.  One  extreme  follows  another. 

There  were  too  few  apples  in  1936;  too 
many  in  1937.  The  full  solution  of 
this  problem  is  not  clear  but  there  are 
some  signs  that  point  in  the  direction 
of  partial  solution. 

RIGHT  CROP.— A  crop  of  90,000.000 
bushels  of  apples  is  about  right;  it 
nearly  meets  our  domestic  demand.  If 
there  is  very  much  more  than  90,000,- 
000  bushels  the  price  is  low  and  the 
supply  too  large.  A  crop  of  70,000.000 
usually  results  in  a  high  price.  There 
seems  to  be  a  rather  close  connection 
between  dry  Summers  and  a  big  crop 
the  next  year.  Take  two  cases:  In 
1930,  we  had  99,000.000  bushels  which 
was  not  far  too  many ;  in  1931  we  had 
148,000,000  bushels  resulting  in  a  low  price ;  in  1936 
we  had  69,000,000  bushels  which  brought  a  good 
price ;  in  1937  there  were  153,000,000  bushels  which 
resulted  in  seasonal  disaster  to  hundreds  of  fruit¬ 
growers. 

HOW  TREES  BECOME  ALTERNATE. — Weather 
seems  to  be  the  chief  disturbing  factor  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  crop.  Dry  Summers,  severe  Winters, 
Spring  frosts  and  rainy  weather  at  blossoming  time, 
upset  the  regularity  of  bearing. 

MUST  STABILIZE  PRODUCTION.— What  can 
be  done?  Let  us  see.  First  of  all,  we  should  try  to 
stabilize  the  production  so  that  we  may  to  some 
extent  stabilize  the  price.  A  freeze,  a  frost,  or  a 
drought  greatly  reduces  production  but  booms  it  the 
next  year.  We  cannot  do  much  when  there  is  no 
crop  but  we  can  do  quite  a  lot  when  there  is  a  big 
crop.  We  can  reduce  very  materially  the  size  of 
the  bumper  crop  by  thinning  the  blossoms  or  thin¬ 
ning  the  fruit  very  early.  We  should  do  it  drasti¬ 
cally.  Then,  with  the  potential  crop  material  re¬ 
duced  for  the  current,  year,  we  can  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  fair  crop  the  succeeding  year.  Thin  the 
fruits  to  a  foot  or  more  apart  within  30  days  after 
bloom  or  reduce  by  75  percent  the  blossoms.  This 
permits  the  tree  to 
carry  its  load  and  get  a 
supply  of  fruit  buds  for 
next  year.  Irrigate  if 
we  need  to,  add  more 
plant  food  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Summer  of  a 
large  crop  year,  give 
the  trees  a  good  chance 
to  mature  the  crop  and 
set  buds  for  next  year. 

It  is  therefore  clear 
that  we  must  upset, 
first  of  all,  this  alter¬ 
nate  bearing  habit.  It 
is  a  corrective  and  re¬ 
medial  measure.  It  can 
be  done,  although  it 
may  mean  some  sacri¬ 
fice  in  a  single  season. 

This  will  help  to  sta¬ 
bilize  production. 

McINTOSH  BECOM¬ 
ING  ALTERNATE 
BEARER.  —  Until  re¬ 
cently  we  had  consider¬ 
ed  the  McIntosh  a  regu- 


By  M.  B.  Cummings 

lar  bearer  and  it  is  so  when  allowed  to  function  nor¬ 
mally  but  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  are  setting 
this  variety  into  alternate  bearing.  We  must  break 
it  up.  Experiments  are  in  progress  in  several  States 
such  as  New  Hampshire,  West  Virginia  and  Wash¬ 
ington  showing  that  the  biennial  habits  of  McIntosh 
can  be  broken  up.  It  would  be  desirable  to  re- 
stabilize  annual  bearing.  Most  varieties  are  more 
or  less  biennial  in  their  hearing — Baldwin,  Gi’een- 
ing,  Spy,  etc.  But  now  McIntosh  is  coming  into  the 
list..  We  should  not  let  it  get  installed  in  this  habit. 

STANDARDIZE  THE  BOX.— In  the  Northeastern 
States  growers  are  working  fast  for  a  new  eastern 
standard  apple  box.  Thirty-five  representatives  of 
different  States  and  interests  met  in  New  York  City 
recently  and  after  much  hard'  study  have  urged  the 


A  good  stand  of  orchard  grass  after  15  years  in  turf.  It  ivas  21/4  feet  high  in  late 
June.  Cut  and  left  as  mulch  it  conserves  moisture  and  plant  food  and  helps  to 

stimulate  the  soil  and  crop  production. 


sinner  does  not  know  much  about  apples.  I  Jo  needs 
information.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Apple  Institute  has  done  good 
work  in  increasing  sales.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of 
“Apples  for  Health"  started  by  officers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bornological  Society.  The  plan  is  to  work  with 
retailers  and  consumers  through  the  Institute.  A 
voluntary  self-assessment  of  a  cent  a  bushel  for  all 
apples  sold  will  give  funds  for  Institute  work.  The 
Institute  helped  materially  in  disposing  of  the  1937 
crop;  it  will  help  much  in  years  to  come  if  it  is  well 
suppoi  ted.  It  may  take  several  years  to  accomplish 
the  goal.  It  will  pay  to  give  it  a  good  trial. 

CO-OPERATION  NEEDED.— What  we  need  most 
of  all  is  more  co-operation  in  the  things  which  I 
ha\e  spoken  of  thi’oughout  all  of  oui’  activities  in 
growing  and  marketing  fruits.  We  can  well  learn 
from  others.  Sometimes  we  can  help  one  another. 

We  should  be  willing  to  give  others, 
and  get  from  them.  This  is  what  our 
meetings  are  for ;  this  is  what  our  as¬ 
sociation  is  fox- — to  encourage  the  co¬ 
operative  spirit.  Co-operation  should 
help  to  standardize  our  endeavors. 

SUMMARY. — In  brief,  the  bumper 
crop  and  its  counterpart,  the  small 
crop,  is  the  most  serious  problem  to¬ 
day  in  the  apple  industry.  We  must 
study  it  with  perseverance  and  serious¬ 
ness  and  try  to  find  the  solution  for  it. 
Severe  thinning  will  potentially  reduce 
the  bumper  crop  and  help  induce  a 
crop  the  next  year.  Thinning  the 
blossoms  may  be  more  economical ;  ex¬ 
tra  fertilizers  in  eaidy  Summer  in 
years  of  a  large  crop  may  help  to  set 
buds  for  the  next  year;  work  for  a 
standard  box  of  definite  capacity  and 
for  a  standard  grade  of  fruit ;  develop 
local  markets  for  increased  outlet ; 
join  the  Apple  Institute  or  some  simi¬ 


adoption  of  a  new  box  to  hold  1  1/5  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  to  measure  11x14x17  inches.  A  recent 
market  survey  in  New  York  City  has  shown  that 
there  were  at  least  16  different  sizes  and  shapes  and 
capacities  of  apple  boxes.  This  makes  for  confusion 
and  tends  to  break  up  our  ideal  of  standardization. 
We  should  reduce  the  number  of  different  boxes  and 
standardize  those  in  use.  This  should  help  to 
standardize  price. 

INCREASE  LOCAL  MARKETS. — We  must  de¬ 
velop  much  better  the  local  market  for  all  salable 
grades  of  apples.  It  is  a  mistake  to  send  all  apples 
to  large  cities  expecting  them  to  be  sold  there.  Local 
stoi’age  and  local  sales  of  apples  are  greatly  needed. 
Do  not  send  all  the  fruit  to  the  lai’ge  city  market. 
Better  distribution  is  greatly  needed.  Encourage 
local  consumption. 

STIMULATE  LOCAL  CONSUMPTION.  —  We 
need  to  do  more  to  popularize  the  apple.  It  should 
be  restored  to  its  former  status — the  King  of  Fruits. 
Apple-growers  have  suffered  enormously  through 
lack  of  attention  to  this  matter.  We  should  all  work 
to  re-popularize  the  apple  in  all  of  our  markets. 
Tell  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  different  varieties 
and  when  and  how  to  use  them.  The  general  con- 


lar  organization  and  give  it  your  support;  join  the 
co-operative  movement,  get  its  spirit  of  our  problem, 
give  it  your  help.  It  will  help  you  and  all  of  us. 
No  one  person  or  even  a  small  number  can  solve 
the  problem  of  the  industry ;  it  needs  the  help  of  all. 

\V  e  should  work  to  standai'dize,  growing  as  well 
as  marketing.  Stability  is  in  that  direction.  Equali¬ 
zation  of  crops  and  prices  is  urgent.  Co-operation 
rather  than  legislation  is  the  better  way.  We  need 
to  control  our  own  industry ;  we  need  a  self-adopted 
program  for  standardization. 


Young  Vermonters  Looking  Ahead  in  the  Apple  Industry 


The  Red  Gravenstein  Apple 

Red  Gravenstein  has  been  and  is  being  planted  in 
many  of  our  producing  areas  and  we  may  now  look 
forward  to  getting  our  old  favorite  dressed  up  in 
the  modern  mode  because  of  our  desire  for  color. 

More  Michigan  growers  will  no  doubt  plant  this 
new  variety  now  that  our  Experiment  Station  has 
advised  its  use  where  “a  high  quality  dessert  and 
cooking  apple,  either  for  a  special  trade,  roadside 
market  or  for  shipment”  is  desired,  noting  also  that 
it  “matures  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  few 
good  cooking  or  eating  apjxles  are  available.”  It 

will  bring  back  the 
crisp,  juicy,  mildly  acid 
old  Gravenstein  in  a 
new  color  scheme. 

The  original  Graven¬ 
stein  possessed  many 
desirable  characters  in 
addition  to  its  splendid 
quality  of  fruit,  and 
the  new  variety,  which 
is  a  spoiff,  has  evident¬ 
ly  inherited  all  of  them. 
As  grown  in  Northern 
Michigan  these  include 
strong,  vigorous  growth 
and  high  productivity, 
the  character  of  the 
tree  being  such  that  a 
heavy  load  of  fruit  can 
be  carried  without  dam¬ 
age  from  splitting  or 
bx-eaking.  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  it  has  been  quite 
free  from  fire-blight 
and  it  is  remarkably 
free  from  scab.  c.  w.  w. 
Michigan. 


Storing  Late  Vegetables  and  Fruits 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  none  but  the  hardy 
vegetables  and  the  late  varieties  of  apples  and  pears 
remain  to  be  harvested  after  the  middle  of  October. 
Often  there  is  considerable  loss  when  the  amateur 
gardener  doesn't  understand  how  easily  he  may  ap¬ 
ply  simple  methods  of  storage.  Among  the  success¬ 
ful  ones  that  I  have  employed  are  the  following: 

When  I  have  not  had  a  cold  room  opening  into  the 
general  cellar  I  have  used  an  attic  or  an  upstairs  un¬ 
occupied  room  in  which  the  temperature  was  kept 
low  by  opening  the  window  at  top  and  bottom  more 
or  less  and  placing  pears  and  apples  in  slat,  col¬ 
lapsible  onion  crates,  peach  baskets  or  shallow  tray¬ 
like  boxes.  These  being  of  comparatively  small  size 
are  easy  to  handle.  Pears  I  have  often  stored  only 
one  layer  deep  in  bureau  drawers  and  have  found 
this  plan  as  satisfactory  as  the  crate  style  of  storage. 

Pear  harvest  should  always  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  stalks  will  part  at  the  union  of  the 
twigs  that  bear  them,  without  breaking 
either  the  twigs  or  the  stems.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees  they  do  not 
acquire  the  best  flavor  and  they  may 
develop  grittiness  around  the  cores. 

Apples,  on  the  contrary,  are  best 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees.  In  fact, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  several  pickings 
of  each  tree  so  as  to  gather  at  each 
time  only  those  fruits  that  are  at  their 
best.  One  reason  why  ordinary  market 
apples  are  lacking  in  flavor  is  that 
they  are  picked  before  they  have  be¬ 
come  fully  ripe.  Unlike  pears  they  do 
not  improve  in  flavor  during  storage 
unless  they  have  reached  full  develop¬ 
ment,  but  are  still  hard. 

When  the  weather  becomes  cold  in 
November  I  dig  and  pack  leeks  and 
celery  upright  in  boxes  with  moist 
earth  all  around  them.  This  is  dumped 
in  from  a  coal  scuttle  which  is  the 
most  convenient  receptacle  in  which  to 
carry  earth.  Many  gardeners  store 
early  Winter  supplies  of  these  vege¬ 
tables  by  covering  them  where  they 
grew  in  the  garden.  Though  I  have 
kept  leeks  in  this  way  until  Christ¬ 
mas  I  have  not  been  so  successful  with 
celery ;  there  has  been  too  much  decay. 


should  be  dug  at  one  time  because  the  tubers  are 
prone  to  shrivel.  We  never  consider  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  complete  unless  we  have  creamed  or  escalloped 
Jerusalem  artichokes.  A  trial  will  convince  the 
lover  of  vegetables  of  their  value. 

Cabbage  may  be  pulled  and  hung  upside  down  in 
a  cold  cellar,  trimmed  of  its  outer  leaves  and  buried 
roots  up  in  the  ground,  either  in  a  single  row  or 
several  rows  together  with  other  rows  in  pyramidal 
form  above  them,  or  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold- 
frame,  provided  the  temperature  is  kept  low  by 
ventilation.  The  single  row  is  convenient  to  get  at 
in  Winter. 

Beets  and  carrots  that  have  grown  all  Summer 
are,  in  my  opinion,  not  worth  saving,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  used  for  flavoring  soups.  They  are  too 
woody  when  grown  through  the  hot  weather.  Those 
that  were  sown  in  July  or  August  are  far  superior 
because  they  have  presumably  had  the  Autumn  rains 
to  develop  their  roots  in  both  flavor  and  tenderness. 
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Photo  by  C.  B.  Brainard,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Gaylord  Loveless,  Skaneatles.  N.  I7.,  built  for  himself  a  two  wheeled  pony  cart 
from  the  same  wheels,  harness  etc „  that  his  father  had  used  as  a  boy.  Not  having 
a  pony  to  draw  his  cart  he  substituted  an  eight  months  old  calf  and  satisfactorily 

trained  her  to  harness. 


The  boxes 

of  celery  and  leeks  are  placed  in  a  cold-frame  which 
is  left  open  except  in  wet  and  cold  weather.  When 
the  cold  becomes  severe,  the  frames  are  covered  with 
mats  or  old  quilts  to  keep  the  warmth  in,  and  thus 
they  keep  in  very  good  condition. 

By  deepening  the  cold-frame  inside — by  removing 
some  of  the  earth — I  have  stored  immature  heads 
of  cauliflower  and  plants  of  Brussels  sprouts  so  that 
many  continued  to  develop  during  several  weeks  and 
thus  become  useful,  whereas  they  would  have  been 
a  loss  in  the  garden.  Brussels  sprouts,  however, 
may  be  left  out  in  the  garden  longer  than  cauliflower 
without  damage.  This  is  the  best  way  to  treat  it 
when  no  cold-frame  or  similar  storage  is  available. 

The  latest  sprouts  will  not  be  as  large  as  those  taken 
to  storage,  but  will  be  of  good  flavor  and  well  worth 
considering. 

Jerusalem  artichoke  should  not  be  dug  until 
needed.  The  best  way  to  handle  it  is  to  cut  the  tops 
about  six  inches  above  ground  after  they  have  been 
killed  by  frost  and  to  cover  the  stumps  with  straw, 
fallen  leaves  or  other  materials  to  keep  the  ground 
from  freezing  deeply.  When  the  tubers  ai’e  needed 
this  loose  material  may  be  lifted  off.  thrown  over  the 
remainder  of  the  bed  and  the  clumps  of  stems  dug 
with  a  digging  fork.  Our  Winter  supplies  we  often 
dig  with  a  pickax.  No  more  than  a  week’s  supply  make  digging  easy. 


Winter  radishes  and  purple-top  turnips  sown  earlier 
than  August  are  also  likely  to  be  strong  flavored  and 
woody.  Rutabagas  need  rather  longer  than  the  pur¬ 
ple-top  so  July  1  should  see  them  sown.  Good  soil 
and  moisture,  with  a  favorable  growing  season,  will 
produce  a  high  quality  of  these  turnips. 

All  these  root  crops  may  he  left  in  the  ground 
until  severe  weather  approaches.  Then  they  must 
be  dug,  their  tops  cut  off.  and  the  roots  stored. 
When  there  is  no  storage  cellar  they  may  be  placed 
in  outdoor  ‘•pits”— piles  of  the  roots  covered  with 
earth— placed  in  cold-frames  or  stored  in  nail  kegs 
outdoors.  Each  keg  should  contain  an  assortment 
of  roots — enough  of  each  kind  for  a  week  or  two. 
The  kegs  may  then  be  placed  in  a  trench,  either 
standing  erect  or  on  their  sides,  and  covered  with 
leaves,  straw,  cornstalks  and  finally  earth.  As 
needed  they  may  be  dug  out  during  Winter,  care 
being  taken  to  close  the  opening  each  time  to  keep 
out  frost. 

Only  such  supplies  of  parsnips  and  salsify  as  may 
be  needed  during  Winter  should  be  dug  and  stored 
as  above :  at  least,  some  should  he  left  in  the  ground 
until  Spring — as  also  of  artichokes — because  at  that 
time  their  flavor  is  superior.  For  early  Winter  sup¬ 
ply  part  of  the  beds  may  be  deeply  buried  with 
leaves  or  other  mulch  to  keep  out  frost  and  thus 


M.  G.  KAINS. 


Cherokee  Removal 

In  his  description  of  the  Great  Smoky  National 
Park,  Kensett  Rossiter  explains  the  removal  of  most 
of  the  Cherokee  tribe  from  their  home,  a  century 
ago,  as  directly  brought  about  by  their  fierce  attacks 
and  depredations  upon  the  early  settlers.  Finally, 
he  says,  these  depredations  became  so  frequent  that 
“Government  troops  were  dispatched  to  round  up 
the  entire  tribe  and  send  them  to  Oklahoma.”  I 
believe  this  account  does  injustice  to  the  Indians. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  Upper  Cher- 
okees,  at  least,  were  a  well-settled  agricultural  folk 
and  had  adopted  in  a  considerable  degree  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  habits  of  their  white  neighbors,  as  early  as 
the  first  years  of  the  19th  century.  That  relations 
between  the  two  races  were  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
seems  to  have  been  due  mainly  to  the  land  hunger 
of  the  newcomers.  Because  they  coveted  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  first  inhabitants,  they  continually 
agitated  the  question  of  their  removal 
to  the  vast  unorganized  area  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Here  it  was 
proposed  to  set  apart  a  permanent 
home  for  the  North  American  tribes  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  now  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

Such  roving  bands  in  the  South  as 
lived  mainly  by  the  hunt  seem  to  have 
had  no  strong  objections  to  this  plan, 
but  it  was  opposed  for  a  full  genera¬ 
tion  by  the  domesticated  Upper  Chero- 
kees  to  whom  Mr.  Rossiter  refers.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  one  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  exile  lay  in  a  supposed 
incapacity  for  civilization,  they  assem¬ 
bled  a  body  of  delegates  in  1827  at  a 
central  point,  adopted  a  written  con¬ 
stitution  patterned  upon  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  chose  as  their  presi¬ 
dent  an  able  Scotch  mixed-blood  by  the 
name  of  John  Ross. 

This  act  caused  them  to  be  attacked 
with  more  violence,  on  the  ground  of 
setting  up  an  independent  nation  with¬ 
in  the  State,  and  they  were  informed 
that  the  most  they  could  hope  for  was 
the  status  of  citizens  under  State  laws, 
with  allotments  of  land  in  severalty, 
which  many  favored.  Their  removal 
was  finally  accomplished,  much  against  the  wishes 
of  the  Cherokees.  The  Christian  missionaries  among 
them  championed  their  cause,  and  several  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  convicted  for  their  firmness  in  opposing 
the  action  of  the  Government. 

The  actual  forced  migration,  under  escort  of 
troops,  caused  terrific  hardshijis.  The  “Five  Civi¬ 
lized  Tribes”  were  decimated  on  the  wilderness 
trail,  by  cholera,  floods  and  other  disasters.  The 
survivors  also  suffered  much  for  years  in  conflict 
with  the  wilder  Indians  of  the  plains  in  their  new 
home,  but  in  time  reestablished  themselves,  with 
farms,  schools,  churches  and  a  political  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  descendants  of  the  remnant  who  evaded  re¬ 
moval  by  hiding  in  the  mountains  are  well -mixed 
with  white  blood,  and  are  not  only  peaceable  but  in¬ 
dustrious.  They  operate  a  corporation,  originally 
chartered  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  30 
years  ago  were  earning  97  percent  of  their  living 
through  civilized  pursuits,  voted,  paid  taxes,  and 
were  under  State  law  both  civil  and  criminal. 

The  United  States  took  their  lands  under  trust 
in  1924.  However,  the  best  results  have  always 
been  secured  by  the  few  with  courage  to  abandon 
the  tribe  and  settle  outside  of  communal  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  ELAINE  GOODALE  EASTMAN. 


(n.  d  it  d  a  r  mt  w  _vn 


Betty,  five  year  old  grade  Jersey,  raised  and  owned  by  Asa  Shuts,  Rorbury,  N.  Y. 


Farm  scene  from  home  of  William  Kett ,  Jefferson,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
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THAT 

Pays  -fie* 


farming  because  it  pays  for  itself. 
It  protects  your  stock  and  your 
crops.  Fencing  with  Wheeling 


Heavy  Zinc  Coated  Farm  Fence, 
made  of  COP-R-LOY,  gives  you 
extra  value  in  greater  rust  resis¬ 
tance  that  reduces  upkeep  and 
replacements. 


Every  line  and  stay  wire  is 
COP-R-LOY,  the  famous  copper 
alloy  developed  by  Wheeling  for 
maximum  protection  against  cor¬ 
rosion.  Fused  to  this  longer-wear¬ 
ing  core  of  metal,  by  the  Wheeling 
process  of  hot  galvanizing,  is  the 
heavy  coating  of  pure  zinc  with 
zinc  iron  alloy  next  to  the  wire 
and  pure  zinc  to  the  weather. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  inside  and  out  Wheeling 
Heavy  Zinc  Coated  Farm  Fence 
guarantees  most  for  the  money 
and  with  the  savings  which  result 
it  soon  pays  for  itself. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


In  Vermont. — Here  the  Parson  is  up 
in  old  Vermont.  He  is  booked  for  the 
longest  stay  up  here  he  has  ever  made 
since  he  left  46  years  ago — that  is,  two 
weeks.  He  was  supposed  to  come  up  here 
for  a  month  and  to  have  been  here  by  the 
first  of  July  but  he  got  here  by  the  19th 
which  was  sooner  than  anyone  thought 
he  would.  There  were  many  things  the 
Parson  wanted  to  get  done  before  he  left 
the  parishes  and  the  farm,  but  you  know 
it  began  to  rain  on  a  Monday  morning 
and  kept  it  up  steadily  or  in  a  down-pour 
till  the  next  Sunday  night — just  seven 
days.  The  Parson  had  just  put  in  about 
an  acre  of  Alfalfa  in  the  corn,  scratching 
it  in  with  a  straight  tooth  cultivator  and 
using  a  dung-fork  along  between  the  hills. 
He  used  to  use  an  iron-toothed  rake  but 
this  method  is  much  better,  as  a  neighbor 
kindly  pointed  out  to  us.  The  Parson 
will  be  anxious  to  look  at  it  as  soon  as 
he  gets  home. 

The  Pond. — Yes,  the  big  steam  shovel 
dug  out  the  pond  in  great  shape  and 
while,  with  the  dirt  along  the  bank  it  is 
not  quite  as  large  as  before,  you  can  now 
swim  the  whole  length  of  it  in  comfort, 
it  being  some  five  to  six  feet  deep.  The 
shovel  cost  $5  an  hour  and  it  came  to 
about  $75.  This  was  truly  quite  a  sum 
to  put  into  the  pond  but  it  really  is  of 
great  comfort  and  real  use  to  us  and  the 
mission  folks  and  many  of  the  neighbors. 
As  we  drew  the  water  all  out,  there  were 
very  few  fish  in  it,  save  little  shiners  and 
a  few  eels  and  suckers.  There  is  no  fish 
grass  or  weeds  in  the  pond  and  perhaps 
that  is  why  fish  do  not  thrive  there. 
Stocking  it  does  no  good. 

Farming  in  Vermont. — Farming  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  way  up  here 
in  Vermont.  Way  back  in  the  eighties  or 
nineties  Vermont  turned  from  a  million 
sheep  to  300,000  dairy  cows.  But  now 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  trouble  over 
the  milk  business  and  the  price,  now  said 
to  be  about  three  cents  a  quart.  This  is 
certainly  too  low  to  make  it  profitable 
and  the  banks  are  having  expert  auc¬ 
tioneers  come  up  from  the  city  to  sell  off 
the  farms  taken  over  for  debt.  As  one 
native  said,  “Fifty  years  ago  a  mortgaged 
farm  was  a  rare  thing  and  now  one  un¬ 
encumbered  is  far  rarer.  Maple  sugar 
and  tourists  are  the  only  cash  crops  we 
have.”  But  of  course  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  are  helped  by  tourists.  On  many 
farms  the  fields  are  small  and  in  these 
days  of  tractors,  they  do  not  fit  in  the 
picture.  How  rapidly  the  city  people 
are  buying  up  the  places  in  Vermont! 
The  Parson’s  old  home  is  owned  and  all 
fixed  over  by  people  from  Chicago,  of 
course  as  a  Summer  home.  Just  now 
they  are  putting  in  a  40-foot  dam  for  a 
swimming  pond  in  the  old  brook.  What 
if  Mother  had  only  had  the  beautiful 
changes  and  conveniences  they  have  put 
in!  All  the  barns  and  small  buildings 
are  gone  and  a  sunken  gax*den  occupies 
the  spot  of  the  old  barn  cellar.  Where 
the  Parson  is  staying,  the  farm  and  bas¬ 
ket-making  plant  have  been  made  into 
three  Summer  rental  units.  As  he  writes, 
he  can  look  out  of  the  window  and  see 
down  near  a  beautiful  brook,  such  a 
unit  made  up  of  wood  and  tool  shed  for 
the  main  cottage,  the  corn  house  for  the 
dining-room  and  the  ice-house  for  the 
pantry.  A  couple  from  Washington,  D. 
C.,  are  now  taking  their  breakfast  in  the 
former  corn  barn.  The  Parson  has  just 
made  a  gate  so  they  can  get  down  to  the 
swimming  hole  easily,  setting  two  good 
butternut  posts  for  it.  For  another  unit, 
he  has  made  an  outdoor  table  and  laid  a 


fireplace.  As  it  rains  most  of  the  time 
he  cannot  do  a  great  deal  out  of  doors. 
Most  of  what  used  to  be  meadow  land  on 
these  places  seems  to  be  used  for  pas¬ 
turage,  rented  out  for  small  sums  to  re¬ 
maining  farmers.  It  might  well  lead  to 
raising  more  young  stock  and  selling 
more  milk  cows  to  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut. 

People  have  to  be  ready  to  make 
changes.  For  instance,  the  great  crop  all 
through  this  middle  part  of  the  State 
from  around  1850  and  1900  was  hops 
that  went  to  Boston.  One  farm  in  this 
section  now  is  doing  a  good  business  in 
selling  garden  stuff  and  broilers  and  eggs 
and  berries  to  the  city  folks. 

State  Parks.  —  On  the  way  up  we 
stopped  at  a  State  picnic  area  to  eat  our 
lunch.  They  made  a  parking  charge  of 
25  cents.  It  was  more  than  worth  it. 
The  caretaker  seemed  a  model  for  all 
such.  He  offered  to  bring  dry  wood  from 
his  lodge  to  build  us  a  fire  and  his  most 
interesting  conversation  entertained  us 
all  the  time  we  were  there.  His  per¬ 
sonality  and  our  general  reception  was  so 
fine  that  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the  car 
we  began  to  plan  how  we  could  stop 
there,  near  Windsor,  on  the  return  trip. 
The  fireplaces  were  the  best  the  Parson 
has  ever  seen,  a  heavy  removable  grating 
and  about  a  three-foot  chimney  with  a 
sliding  sheet  iron  to  cover  the  top  either 
partly  or  completely.  This  made  a  fine 
place  on  which  to  keep  food  warm. 

At  Bear  Hill  or  Allis  Park  in  Brook¬ 
field,  they  had  the  same  kind  of  fireplaces. 
In  the  tower  here  they  have  numbers 
around  a  circle  and  an  arrow  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  use  so  you  can  get  the  name  of 
towns  and  points  of  interest  in  the  far 
distance  or  near  by. 

Didn’t  the  Parson  teach  school  in 
Brookfield  50  years  ago  this  Fall?  He 
remembered  about  a  large  family  from 
which  four  children  went  to  school  to 
him.  He  went  to  the  place  and  way  over 
in  the  field,  raking  hay,  he  found  one  of 
the  boys — no  longer  a  boy,  however.  He 
is  living  there  all  alone,  carrying  on  by 
changing  work  with  a  neighbor.  Was 
the  Parson  glad  to  see  him  and  he  didn’t 
seem  sorry  to  see  the  Parson !  Right  in 
haying,  with  daily  showery  weather,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  good  time  to  be  visiting 
among  farmers.  The  Parson  has  seen 
two  rakes  with  old  auto  shoes  hung  near 
the  wheels  but  has  never  been  able  to 
find  out  of  what  use  they  were.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  use — how  about  using  the  old  can¬ 
dle  mold  for  a  flower  vase,  tucking  a 
stem  down  each  hole — the  latest  thing  on 
the  city  folks  parlor  table.  And  there’s 
the  old  saw  horse ;  if  it  is  a  good  wide  one 
just  cleat  together  a  couple  of  boards  and 
place  them  on  top  and  you  have  an  out¬ 
door  table.  If  you  have  some  of  the  old 
heavy  flatirons  around  don’t  throw  them 
away  but  use  them  for  book  ends  in  the 
parlor!  If  the  big  church  over  in  the 
city  will  save  and  give  you  the  unused 
ends  of  the  big  candles  you  can  stick 
them  in  a  common  saucer  and  pour  a  lit¬ 
tle  melted  wax  around  them  and  place 
them  in  the  windows  and  about  the 
church  and  have  a  beautiful  candle  light 
service.  And  of  course  if  you  have  an 
old  stone  hog  trough  you  want  to  mount 
it  on  the  front  lawn  for  a  bird  bath. 

If  you  haven’t  a  fireplace  and  need  a 
stove,  why  not  get  one  with  folding  doors 
that,  when  open,  shows  a  real  fireplace 
big  enough  for  andirons  and  all.  The 
Parson  understands  that  these  fireplaces 
with  heat  vacuum  in  back  and  radiators 
on  each  side  work  to  perfection  but  are 
pretty  expensive. 


A  HOOFING 
NAME 

THAT  $TAND$  &e/ie 


super  roofing.  Imitations  in  style 
or  name  cannot  give  you  the  ex¬ 
clusive  and  patented  features  that 
Wheeling  gives  you  in  Super 
Channeldrain  Roofing. 

Super  Channeldrain  is  made  of 
Wheeling’s  famous  COP-R-LOY, 
the  copper  alloy  achievement;  and 
to  this  metal  is  applied  by  Wheel- 
ing’s  time-tested  hot  galvanizing 
process  an  extra  heavy  coating  of 
pure  zinc.  Extra  quality  in  base 
metal  and  coating  means  better, 
longer  and  lower  cost  roof  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  buildings. 

But  also  add  to  such  features— 
advanced  design;  its  deep  emer¬ 
gency  drain  channel,  improved 
end  lap  with  tight  edge,  and  ease 
of  application  (nails  cannot  punc¬ 
ture  channel  wall),  and  you  have 
a  combination  of  advantages  no 
substitute  can  offer.  Insist  upon 
the  genuine  Wheeling  Super 
Channeldrain  —  the  Wheeling 
trade  mark  protects  you. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 


WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


WHEELING  DEALER 
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Photo  by  P.  B.  Oakley,  Geueva,  N.  Y. 

Sarah  Marshall  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  wheat  field  on  her  father's  farm. 
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Life  of  Fruit  Trees  and 
Bushes 

I  often  receive  letters  from  friends  ask¬ 
ing  how  long  certain  fruits  will  continue 
to  produce — I  am  reminded  of  a  goose¬ 
berry  bush  that  when  I  was  a  six-year 
old  in  England,  I  used  to  pick  fruit  from, 
and  I  saw- in  full  fruiting  24  years  later. 
It  showed  some  scattered  fruit  when  I 
saw  it  20  years  later.  Still  an  Erie 
blackberry  field  on  a  farm  in  New  York 
State  loaded  with  fruit  that  Mr.  Stace 
assured  me  had  fruited  well  for  36  years ; 
of  a  Lawton  blackberry  planting  on  the 
old  Green’s  farm  that  yielded  satisfactor¬ 
ily  for  25  years;  and  a  Shaffer  purple 
raspberry  patch  that  was  paying  well  the 
20tli  season.  Fifty-year  planted  currants 
are  found  fruiting  in  the  old  gardens 
around  here,  while  an  old  asparagus  bed 
planted  in  1876  still  sends  up  some  good 
shoots  in  season.  Peach  trees  said  by 
some  not  to  live  long  enough  to  warrant 
planting  are  known  to  produce  pleasing 
fruit  for  more  than  20  years. 

New  York.  E.  H.  burson. 


White  Grubs  in  Sod 

What  can  we  do  for  those  large  white 
grubs  found  in  old  sod  in  our  cemetery? 

New  York.  b.  w.  f. 

The  white  grubs  are  the  larval  form  of 
our  common  June  bug  and  we  know  of 
no  way  in  which  they  can  be  destroyed 
in  sod  ground.  Where  the  ground  can 
be  plowed,  the  birds  will  handle  the 
grubs.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  put  on 
the  ground  strong  enough  to  damage  the 
grubs  at  work  underneath  without  killing 
all  of  the  grass. 

There  is  something,  however,  that  will 
help  and  that  is  to  destroy  every  one  of 
these  June  bugs,  as  they  are  called — 
large  brown  beetles  flying  around  usually 
in  the  evening  in  May  or  early  June. 
They  are  the  ones  that  lay  the  eggs  that 
make  these  grubs  and  every  June  bug 
that  can  be  caught  and  destroyed  will  be 
a  decided  help. 


Coming’  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  29  -  Sept.  10. — N.  Y.  State  Fair, 
Syracuse. 

Sept.  8-10.  —  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
Fair,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers 
Association  29th  annual  convention,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall,  Arnold  Arboretum,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  Waltham  Field  Station. 
W.  C.  Deming,  M.  D.,  Organizer,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn. 

Sept.  13-17. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Flower  Show,  White  Plains. 

Sept.  14-17. — Poultry  Producers  Mar¬ 
keting  School,  College  Park,  Md.  Further 
information  from  Prof.  J.  M.  Gwin,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Sept.  15-16.  —  Annual  Fair,  Norfolk 
County  Chapter  Future  Fanners  of 
America,  Norfolk  County  Agricultural 
School,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Sept.  16.  —  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Flower 
Show,  at  State  Armory. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  20-21. — American  Dahlia  Society 
Annual  Exhibition,  Concourse  Plaza 
Hotel,  Grand  Concourse  and  161st  St., 
New  York.  C.  Louis  Ailing,  Secy.,  251 
Court  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Sept.  25  -  Oct.  1.  —  New  Jersey  State 
Fair,  Trenton. 

Oct.  8-15. — National  Dairy  Show,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  16-20. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 
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The  Ninth  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 


The  ninth  tour  is  over.  There  were  98 
people  on  the  trip  coming  from  14  States 
— from  Vermont  to  Texas  and  from 
Rhode  Island  to  Minnesota.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway  took  good  care  of  us, 
as  well  as  the  other  railroads,  and  our 
genial  Mr.  Wilson  kept  the  wheels 
greased  so  that  there  were  no  hitches  or 
disappointments.  If  I  am  any  judge,  all 
came  home  happy  and  contented  and 
well  pleased  with  their  vacation  trip. 
H.  A.  C.,  Princess  Wolverine,  writes : 

“The  Ninth  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  is 
over  and  should  go  down  in  history  as  the 
finest  tour  we  have  had  because  of  the 
number  of  great  scenic  wonders  combined 
in  this  one  trip.  Glacier  Park,  with  its 
many  beautiful  lakes,  glaciers  and  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  Yosemite  with  its 
rugged,  awe-inspiring  cliffs  and  spectacu¬ 
lar  Fire  Fall,  the  Big  Trees,  and  as  a 
climax,  the  magnificent  Grand  Canyon, 
are  just  a  few  high  spots  that  will  linger 
always  in  my  memory.  Each  day  seemed 
just  filled  with  thrilling  experiences  but 
always  ahead  was  something  more  stu¬ 
pendous  than  anything  yet  seen.” 

Each  step  of  our  journey  led  us  to 
something  that  seemed  better  than  the 
last  but  in  retrospect  each  has  its  own 
beauty  and  gi’andeur  and  a  special  place. 
Someone  asked  me  what  was  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  trip  this  year.  I 
replied  that  Yosemite  was  wonderful  in 
the  vastness  of  the  forests  and  the  size 
and  age  of  the  trees;  Catalina  was  a  gem 
set  in  the  ocean ;  Grand  Canyon  stupen¬ 
dous  in  its  grandeur  and  something  for 


which  our  imagination  had  not  prepared 
us ;  Glacier  Park  could  not  be  left  out. 
We  found  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
beauty  of  the  glaciers  and  snow-capped 
mountains.  The  cities  and  towns  had  a 
deep  interest  because  they  were  different 
and  each  had  its  own  characteristics.  The 
Indian  village  of  Isleta  was  typical  and 
unusual.  So  how  can  one  pick  out  an  out¬ 
standing  feature?  Each  in  its  setting 
was  best  and  contributed  its  part*  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  the  best  trip  ever.  After  one 
reaches  home  there  is  time  to  sort  out 
and  think  over  the  sights  and  informa¬ 
tion  gathered — good  indoor  sport. 

There  has  been  more  rain  in  the  West 
than  last  year  and  the  wheat  fields  looked 
fine  and  a  good  crop  was  evident.  Fruit, 
too,  was  abundant.  In  some  sections  we 
saw  great  fields  of  broom  corn.  The  olive, 
fig  and  citrus  orchards  spread  all  along 
the  way  through  California.  Flowers 
were  prolific,  huge  and  beautiful.  The 
public  market  in  Seattle  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  Eastern  housewives 
wished  they  could  get  three  heads  of  let¬ 
tuce  for  a  dime  or  six  pounds  of  peas, 
beans,  carrots  or  beets  for  a  nickel. 
Berries  and  melons  were  cheap  and  plen¬ 
tiful. 

All  in  all,  this  was  a  memorable  trip 
and  the  best  part  of  it  after  all  is  the  cor¬ 
diality  and  friendship  among  the  group 
and  many  of  these  friendships  will  be 
lasting.  My  personal  greetings  to  each 
and  everyone  who  helped  to  make  it  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  vacation  trip. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 


Wamona  Tunnel  Tree — Yosemite  National  Park 


Orange  County  Notes 

The  Lower  Hudson  Regional  Market, 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  proposition, 
was  established  in  Newburgh  two  years 
ago  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  community. 
Oxitside  dealers  from  surrounding  com- 
mxxxxities  come  to  the  morning  market 
from  a  radixis  of  50  miles  or  more. 

In  the  Newburgh  News  of  Friday,  July 
22  appears  this  item  :  “The  Federal  Sur¬ 
plus  Commodities  Corporation  began 
buying  surplus  market  products  at  the 
Lower  Hudson  Regional  Market  in  New¬ 
burgh  today  with  the  purchase  of  seven 
tons  of  vegetables.” 

The  item  further  states  that  this  pro- 
duce  would  be  trucked  to  sxirrounding 
regions  where  it  would  be  distributed  to 
the  needy.  This  purchasing  and  free  dis¬ 
tribution  is  still  continuing. 

At  first  reading  it  would  appear  as 
though  this  woxxld  be  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  farmer-growers.  But  some  are  won¬ 
dering  what  the  ultimate  result  will  be  if 
this  Government  purchasing  and  free  dis¬ 
tribution  policy  is  continued.  Some  deal¬ 
ers  from  sections  whei'e  the  free  distri¬ 
bution  is  taking  place  now  stay  out  of 
the  Regional  Market. 

Apparently  the  Government  agencies 
have  gone  into  the  business  of  eliminating 
the  jobber,  wholesaler  and  retail  dis¬ 
tributor  and  dealing  direct  with  the  con- 
sumei’.  And  the  growers  are  wondering 
what  will  happen  when  all  these  men  are 
pxit  out  of  business  and  there  remains 
for  the  farmer  but  one  customer,  the 
great  Father  at  Washington.  c.  o.  w. 


Amish  School  News 

The  Amish  petition  for  amendments  to 
the  1937  Pennsylvania  School  Law  has 
received  favorable  attention  from  the 
Special  Session  of  the  Legislatxxre.  The 
bill,  embodying  their  petition,  has  been 
advanced  on  the  calendar  and  some  defi¬ 
nite  action  can  be  expected  now  that  the 
Legislature  reconvened  on  September  6, 

B. 


Oswego  Co.,  Iceberg  Lettuce 

Oswego  County’s  new  Imperial  44  Ice¬ 
berg  lettuce  has  been  selling  above  the 
top  prices,  namely  $3.80  and  $3.35  a 
crate  in  carlots,  a  fact  that  is  bringing 
joy  to  hearts  of  the  mxxck  growers  in  this 
section,  whose  former  lettuce  type  Big 
Boston,  once  dominated  the  eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  All  agree  that  Imperial  44  repre¬ 
sents  the  perfect  type  of  Iceberg,  and 
prices  received  for  the  product  bear  oxxt 
their  claims,  and  also  prove  that  the 
market  is  hxmgry  for  the  type  of  lettxxce 
known  as  Imperial  44,  the  resxxlt  of  five 
years  of  work  on  the  part  of  growers. 

Imperial  44  has  already  been  shipped 
in  caidots  to  Pittsburgh  and  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  elsewhere.  With  bxxyers  at  the 
packing  plant  of  the  Oswego  County 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  at  Ful¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  bidding  in  this  new  type  let¬ 
tuce,  Oswego  County  lettxiee-growers  are 
looking  forward  to  a  return  of  the  lettxxce 
industry  that  once  was  a  miliion-dollar 
business  in  the  county.  The  superior 
quality  of  the  product,  plus  the  short 
shipping  distance  and  low  hauling  cost 
to  the  eastern  market  places  Oswego 
growers  in  an  enviable  position.  a.  j.  o. 


Devendorf  up  for  Assembly 

More  than  xxsual  interest  is  being 
shown  in  this  year's  primary  voting  in 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  As¬ 
sembly  post  in  next  year’s  Legislature. 
D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  Amsterdam,  well- 
known,  rural  school  champion,  has  en¬ 
tered  the  Republican  lists  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  candidate  against  L.  James 
Shaver,  the  incumbent  who  lias  been  en- 
dorsed  for  re-election. 

Mr.  Devendorf  is  a  farmer  and  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  vexing  dairy 
problems.  In  his  “Declaration  of  Prin¬ 
ciples,”  he  states :  “Being  a  staunch  be¬ 
liever  in  ‘Government  by  the  People,’  as 
opposed  to  the  rule  of  ‘pressure  politics’ 
and  dictators,  I  shall  embrace  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  "Bring  Back  Democracy 
to  the  People.’  ” 


Good—  Dry—  Sound 

WHEAT 

"  f.v.v.  .SEED 

Sow  this  fine  Hoffman  Seed.  Pays 
big !  Costs  so  little !  Gain  10  or  more 
bushels  in  yield-per-acre !  Many  folks 
do  every  year ! 

In  times  of  low  prices,  wise  growers 
buy  new  Hoffman  Seed  for  all  their 
acres!  Because  it  pays  them! 

Here  is  true  seed — grown  right — 
free  from  weeds — cleaned  the  severe 
Hoffman  way.  Makes  extra  bushels ! 
Write  today  for  new  circular — full 
details — free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  Inc. 

Box  20/  Landisville/  Penna. 


List  on  RYE  also  on  the  new 

Certified  YORKWIN  Wheat 

— a  new  variety  of  heaviest  yielding 
winter  wheat  for  Eastern  Conditions. 

Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  UNEXCELLED  QUALITY;  500.- 
000  Peach;  200,000  Apple,  one  and 
two  year;  thousands  of  Pear.  Plum 
and  Cherry;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  Fruit  Plants.  Large  and 
small  planters  are  invited  to 
write  for  our  latest  free  FALL 
Price  list  announcing  the  greatest 
price  reduction  on  fruit  trees  ever 
made  in  our  history.  It  pays  to  plant 
Bountiful  Ridge  trees  and  plants. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  C  -  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Govt.  Exp.  Sta.  for  fall  planting. 
All  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16.  Hanover.  Mass. 


AU  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  water 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13tli  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Whiskey  barrels  —  fresh  emptied,  white  oak.  charred. 

50  gallons.  Splendid  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Freight 
prepaid.  $3.00  each:  two  for  $5.55.  Immediate  shipment, 

Stephen  J.  Reynolds’  Distillery,  South  Norwalk.  Conn. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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•  ■  • 
tomorrow  a  JHq j^D  y.  g  TRUCK 

will  take  this  Fellow 
to  the  Jones’  Place 


FORD  V-8  TRUCKS  IN  FOUR  WHEELBASES,  INCLUDING  THE  NEW 
122-INCH  ONE-TONNER.  ABOVE  IS  THE  134-INCH  WITH  STAKE  BODY 


He's  a  community-owned  sire  and  an  out¬ 
standing  individual.  Good  transportation 
made  it  possible  for  neighbors  to  go  together 
and  buy  this  bull  at  a  price  that  would  have 
been  steep  for  any  one  man. 

Dependable,  fast  farm  hauling  makes 
many  things  practical  today  that  were  once 
impossible.  With  a  Ford  V-8  Truck,  you 
are  within  reach  of  several  markets  instead 
of  one.  You  can  take  advantage  of  the  best 
price,  whether  you’re  selling  or  buying.  And 
in  every-day  work,  the  South  Forty  is  several 
loads  per  day  closer  to  your  barn. 

With  a  Ford  V-8  Truck,  you  have 

•  ^  •  V-  ' 

economical  power  on  wheels  to  help  you 
handle  your  business  the  quicker,  easier, 
more  modern  and  more  profitable  way.  An 
“on-the-job”  test  will  prove  it! 


R  u  r  a  li  s  ms 


More  About  Lilies. — Questions  about 
garden  lilies  are  frequent ;  it  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  subject,  and  one  that  interests 
many  flower-lovers.  It  will  soon  be  time 
to  begin  planting  these  aristocrats  among 
bulbs,  for  the  bulbs  of  Madonna  lilies  be¬ 
gin  to  arrive  in  August  and  September, 
while  some  Asiatic  lilies  may  not  reach 
the  retail  buyer  until  November,  or  even 
December,  and  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  plant 
any  lily  bulbs  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
received,  for  it  does  them  no  good  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  ground.  Where  their  ar¬ 
rival  is  very  late  the  place  reserved  for 
them  should  be  prepared,  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  heavy  mulch  of  leaves  or  litter, 
so  that  the  soil  is  not  frozen.  It  is  then 
a  simple  matter  to  plant  them  as  soon  as 
received,  covering  the  ground  again  for 
protection.  We  planted  some  Auratum 
and  Speciosum  lilies  in  this  way  in  mid- 
December,  with  entire  satisfaction.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  bulbs  received  after 
the  ground  is  frozen  should  be  planted 
in  pots  and  set  in  the  cellar  until  early 
Spring,  when  they  may  be  planted  out 
as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws.  Of  course 
there  may  be  exceptions ;  one  woman  as¬ 
sured  us  that  she  bought  lily  bulbs  at  the 
“5-and-10”  during  Winter,  kept  them  in 
paper  bags  in  the  kitchen  cupboard  until 
Spring,  and  then  planted  them,  the  result 
being  wonderful  spikes  of  bloom.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  recommend  such  treat¬ 
ment,  though  it  is  quite  true  that  prop¬ 
erly  stored  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  and 
Lilium  speciosum  are  often  planted  in 
Spring  with  good  results,  though  Fall  is 
always  preferable.  A  gardener  once  re¬ 
marked  to  us  that  it  exasperated  him  to 
see  a  woman  handle  a  plant  all  wrong, 
and  then  get  more  flowers  from  it  than 
he  did,  which  persuades  us  that  “it  can’t 
happen  here”  does  not  always  apply  to 
horticulture. 

Planting  the  Bulbs. — The  Madonna 
lilies  will  be  the  earliest  planted,  and  the 
spot  selected  for  them  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  permanent,  for  they  do  not  like  to 
be  disturbed.  Their  surroundings  should 
be  considered  also,  for  they  are  at  their 
best  when  colored  flowers  throw  their 
dazzling  white  into  high  relief.  For  this 
a  grouping  of  Delphiniums  is  ideal.  This 
lily  has  been  in  cultivation  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  being  introduced 
from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  Region 
or  Southwestern  Asia,  and  it  is  pictured 
in  many  old  religious  paintings.  It  is 
hardy,  permanent,  and  easy  to  grow,  if  its 
modest  requirements  are  given.  Ideal 
soil  for  this,  as  for  other  lilies,  is  a  por¬ 
ous  loam,  which  must  have  good  drain¬ 
age.  If  there  is  not  a  gravelly  subsoil,  or 
if  the  soil  is  otherwise  poorly  drained, 
the  place  should  be  dug  out  to  a  depth  of 
three  feet  and  then  drained  by  putting  a 
layer  of  stones  or  gravel  in  the  bottom, 
the  space  then  being  tilled  up  with  well-en- 
riclied  fibrous  loam.  Manure  should  never 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  bulb,  but  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  mix  old,  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about 
six  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  bulb. 
It  is  also  good  practice  to  put  sand  un¬ 
der  the  bulb.  As  to  the  depth  of  plant¬ 
ing,  a  rough  rule  is  to  plant  so  that  there 
is  twice  its  depth  of  soil  above  the  bulb ; 
that  is,  a  bulb  three  inches  high  would 
be  set  nine  inches  deep,  so  that  there 
will  be  six  inches  of  soil  over  it.  There 
are,  however,  two  classes  of  lilies ;  those 
that  develop  roots  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb  only,  and  those  that  develop  roots 
along  the  stem,  between  the  bulb  itself 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Stem¬ 
rooting  lilies  are  planted  deeper  than 
those  that  root  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb  only. 

The  Madonna  lily  is  a  base-rooting  va¬ 
riety,  and  thus  is  not  planted  deeply — 
about  four  to  five  inches  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bulb  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
This  lily  has  the  peculiarity  of  making 
a  rosette  of  leaves  in  the  Fall,  which  is 
one  reason  for  early  planting.  If  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  transplanted,  this  should 
be  done  just  as  soon  as  the  stem  dies 
down,  and  as  said  before,  newly  pur¬ 
chased  bulbs  should  be  planted  as  soon 
as  they  are  received.  It  likes  sun,  and 
must  not  be  planted  where  it  will  be 
smothered  by  adjacent  plants,  for  this 
seems  to  encourage  Botrytis,  a  trouble 
recently  discussed  in  Ruralisms.  This  is 
the  only  trouble  that  has  ever  affected 
this  lily  in  our  own  garden,  and  we  think 
the  cause  was  a  crowded  situation,  where 
the  plants  had  poor  air  drainage,  and  did 
not  dry  off  after  heavy  rains. 

Lilium  regale,  the  Regal  lily,  is  per¬ 
haps  more  freely  planted  now  than  any 
other  variety.  Its  stately  beauty,  com¬ 
bined  with  hardiness  and  a  robust  con¬ 


stitution,  make  it  a  prime  favorite  with 
the  gardener.  This  lily  is  a  native  of 
Western  China,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  the  late  E.  H.  Wilson  in  1903.  It 
was  first  flowered  under  cultivation  in 
England  in  1905,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1908-1910.  It  is  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
except  the  extreme  South,  and  also  in 
Canada.  It  is  raised  from  seed  as  easily 
as  any  perennial,  blooming  sometimes  the 
second  year,  though  it  requires  about 
four  years  to  reach  full  growth.  This  is 
a  stem-rooting  variety,  and  large  bulbs 
should  be  planted  12  inches  deep. 

Lilium  auratum,  the  golden-banded  lily 
of  Japan,  or  golden-rayed  lily,  is  truly 
magnificent ;  at  its  best  it  may  grow  10 
to  12  feet  high,  with  a  spike  carrying  25 
blossoms  or  more,  but  we  felt  sufficiently 
repaid  last  season  with  a  four-foot  spike 
carrying  seven  blossoms.  This  lily  was 
introduced  to  our  gardens  more  than  70 
years  ago,  and  the  demand  from  Europe 
and  America  is  so  large  that  its  produc¬ 
tion  has  become  a  great  industry  in 
Japan.  It  is  said  that  these  bulbs  are 
not  now  as  vigorous  as  they  were  in  the 
early  days,  owing  in  some  cases  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  production,  and  there  seems  more 
susceptibility  to  disease,  but  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  Auratum  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  Rich  soil,  fertilizers  and 
soluble  limestone  are  very  detrimental. 
Good  bulbs  should  be  planted  eight  to  12 
inches  deep  in  rather  poor  soil,  with  per¬ 
fect  drainage.  Leaf  mold  is  congenial. 
The  bulbs  do  best  among  shrubs  which 
will  protect  the  stem  and  leaves  from  di¬ 
rect  sunlight.  This  lily  has  a  flaring  cup¬ 
shaped  flower,  white  spotted  with  purple, 
ivith  a  golden  stripe  down  the  center  of 
each  segment.  There  are  several  valua¬ 
tions  of  the  type,  differing  in  the  shades 
of  the  spots  and  striping,  and  also  in 
width  of  leaves  and  perianth  segments. 

Especially  recommended  for  the  rock 
garden  is  the  little  coral  lily,  Lilium 
tenuifolum,  which  has  nodding  reflexed 
waxy-looking  flowers  of  a  vivid  scarlet 
borne  on  slender  stems  12  to  24  inches 
high.  This  is  old  in  cultivation,  having 
been  introduced  to  European  gardens  in 
1810 ;  it  is  a  native  of  Siberia  and  North¬ 
ern  China,  and  is  very  hardy.  It  is  said 
that  the  bulbs  are  not  very  long-lived  but 
we  have  some  that  have  been  with  us 
for  five  years.  It  is  very  easy  to  raise 
from  seed,  blooming  the  second  year.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  in  a  sunny  place.  It  makes 
a  striking  feature  in  the  rock  garden. 

The  Nankeen  lily,  L.  testaceuin,  is 
unique  in  color,  which  may  be  called  buff 
with  a  tint  of  apricot  or  peach.  The 
anthers  are  orange  red,  and  there  are  a 
few  faint  dark  spots  on  the  softly  tinted 
segments.  The  flowers  are  nodding,  with 
reflexed  segments ;  from  two  to  eight  or 
ten  blossoms  are  produced  on  a  stalk 
four  or  five  feet  tall.  It  is  recommended 
for  an  open  sunny  spot  in  the  V  ■ 
among  tall-growing  perennials.  The  Nan¬ 
keen  lily  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a 
century,  but  its  origin  is  unknown ;  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  L.  can- 
didum  and  L.  chalcedonicum.  This  flow¬ 
ers  in  June  and  July,  and  it  is  very  ef¬ 
fective  planted  near  pale  blue  Del¬ 
phiniums. 

All  the  lilies  mentioned  above  are  fa¬ 
miliar  and  quite  generally  grown,  but 
there  is  a  long  list  of  varieties  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  even  without  including  the 
rarities  that  appeal  to  specialists.  Some 
of  them  are  occasionally  disappointing 
where  their  requirements  are  not  met, 
and  they  must  be  planted  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  given  by  experienced 
growers.  A  cold  wind-swept  area  is  un¬ 
desirable,  because  the  tender  Spring 
growth  may  be  injured,  and  also  the  wind 
blows  the  blooming  stalks  about,  unless 
well  staked.  Some  cases  where  Lilium 
candidum  fails  to  bloom  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  injury  to  the  Spring  growth, 
though  our  own  plants  were  not  af¬ 
fected  by  a  late  snowfall  that  covered  the 
early  growth  and  killed  the  tips  of  the 
foliage.  Most  lilies  seem  to  dislike  an 
excess  of  lime,  flourishing  in  soil  that 
suits  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  give  these  requirements, 
but  some  lilies  are  quite  capricious,  and 
may  not  do  well  in  all  localities.  The 
lovely  Lilium  Japonicum,  which  has 
beautiful  large  funnel-shaped  flowers  of 
a  clear  pink  is  often  quite  disappointing, 
and  yet  we  hear  of  cases  where  it  has 
grown  freely  for  years  in  northern  gar¬ 
dens.  If  we  were  restricted  to  a  limited 
list,  we  should  grow  the  Regal  lily,  the 
Madonna  lily,  one  of  the  deeper  pink 
Speciosums,  and  Auratum,  with  a  few 
old-fashioned  tiger  lilies  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  E.  T.  royle. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


The  purple  raspberry  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  red  raspberry  and  the  black 
raspberry  the  latter  commonly  called 
“blackcap.”  These  two  grow  differently 
and  must  be  handled  differently.  The 
blackcap  stays  in  hills  and  does  not  make 
a  hedge  row  as  does  the  red.  It  does 
not  throw  up  sucker  plants  but  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  tip  layering.  The  purple  rasp¬ 
berry  bush  grows  exactly  like  the  black¬ 
cap.  Each  year,  new  canes  spring  up 
from  the  main  plant  always  in  the  hill, 
and  grow  very  long  if  allowed  to  do  so. 
However,  these  new  canes  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  only  about  three  feet  high, 
then  cut  off  the  top  six  inches  doing  this 
about  the  middle  of  July  in  our  northern 
sections.  The  cane  will  then  stand  stiff¬ 
ly  upright  but  will  throw  out  numerous 
side  branches  which  will  grow  from  two 
to>  five  feet  long. 

If  you  wish  new  plants,  bend  these  side 
branches  to  the  ground  level  in  late  Au¬ 
gust  or  early  September  and  cover  the 
tips  with  soil.  The  tip  will  take  root. 
Next  year  sever  the  branch,  dig  up  and 
set  the  new  plant.  If  you  do  not  wish 
plants,  just  let  the  bush  alone  until  early 
Spring  and  then  cut  those  side  branches 
back  to  a  length  of  not  over  10  inches. 
After  fruiting  is  over,  remove  all  canes 
which  bore  fruit  by  cutting  them  off  close 
to  the  ground,  Your  bush  will  be  re¬ 
newed  by  new  canes  but  it  is  best  not  to 
allow  more  than  four  new  canes  to  the 
hill.  The  purple  variety  is  fine  for  home 
use  but  not  for  market  as  it  is  soft  and 
rarely  sells  well. 

Red  raspberries  may  be  set  in  rows  the 
plants  about  two  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
They  will  throw  up  sucker  plants  and  fill 
the  row  solidly  the  next  year.  They  are 
propagated  from  sucker  plants  which 
come  up  along  side  the  rows  each  Spring. 
The  Missus  and  I  just  finished  setting  a 
large  new  patch,  using  sucker  plants. 
Really  it  was  the  second  setting  as  the 
first  plants  nearly  all  died  due  to  hot  and 
dry  weather.  Later  on  abundant  rains 
came  so  I  dug  more  plants  and  we  reset 


the  piece,  a  back-breaking  job  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Nurserymen  set  sucker 
plants,  allow  the  row  to  make  a  hedgerow 
and  then  dig  up  the  entire  row  in  late 
Fall  or  early  Spring  and  sell  the  hard, 
or  year-old  plants.  They  will  grow  but 
I  much  prefer  sucker  plants  if  they  are 
to  be  had.  Red  raspberries  are  set  in 
rows  about  seven  feet  apart  and  allowed 
to  fill  the  row.  Some  folks  keep  them  in 
hills  but  it  is  an  endless  job  and  does  not 
pay  in  commercial  growing. 

The  June  drop  of  apples  was  the 
heaviest  I  have  ever  seen  due  no  doubt 
to  the  disastrous  succession  of  late 
freezes.  Orchards  which  apparently 
promised  a  full  crop  haven’t  an  apple 
left.  I  notice  that  the  old  varieties  like 
Red  Astrachan  and  Tolman  Sweet  have 
a  crop  while  the  Delicious  dropped. 
Northern  Spy  set  a  fine  crop  but  McIn¬ 
tosh  is  a  failure  and  Stayman  Winesaps 
all  dropped.  Fruit-growers  here  are  hard 
hit  as  apples,  peaches  and  grapes  are  al¬ 
most  all  gone.  Pears  are  very  light, 
plums  vanished,  strawberries  half  a  crop. 
In  the  emergency  we  are  turning  to  other 
things.  For  instance,  we  here  on  Long 
Acres  set  out  thousands  of  tomato  plants 
and  hundreds  of  cabbage,  sweet  potato 
and  Bermuda  onion  plants.  Also  I  am 
planting  a  pickle  patch.  All  that  setting 
meant  backaches  galore  and  leg  muscles 
are  stiff  from  so  much  getting  up  and 
down  but  plants  are  doing  fine  and  may 
be  we  shall  have  some  income  after  all. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  real  things 
live  on.  Grand  old  trees,  patriarchal  ap¬ 
ple  trees  still  bearinig  fruit,  elms  and 
oaks  which  shaded  our  grandsires, 
streams  in  which  grandpa  swam  and 
fished  when  he  was  a  boy ;  the  hills  and 
the  mountains ;  the  broad  valleys ;  the 
ever-changing,  yet  always  the  same  face, 
of  nature  in  all  its  loveliness — all  these 
live  on  while  the  petty  issues  of  mankind 
perish  and  are  forgotten.  So  let  the 
politicians  roar  and  shout — the  farm  is 
with  us  in  its  peace  and  promise. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  b.  reber. 


A  Closer  Acquaintance 

Dutchess  County  never  looked  more  in¬ 
viting  and  thrifty,  it  seems  to  me,  than 
it  did  one  day  recently  when  we  turned 
the  nose  of  the  Ford  northward  for  a 
day  of  visiting  among  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 
Our  first  stop  was  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Sadie  Sheldon  at  Tompkins  Corners, 
where  we  had  a  pleasant  chat.  The 
Sheldons  specialize  in  poultry-raising  and 
the  parents  had  lived  on  the  same  farm 
for  50  years.  Their  main  interest  is 
naturally  in  The  II.  N.-Y.’s  “Henyard” 
Department  from  which  they  get  valu¬ 
able  suggestions.  Another  member  of 
the  family,  a  son,  had  obtained  a  good 
position  through  answering  a  classified 
advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  was 
particularly  grateful  for  that. 

After  hinching  at  Hopewell  Junction, 
we  'se’t'  out  to  find  Shenandoah  Road  but 
turned  in  at  Cross  Stream  Farm,  which 
is  next  door  to  the  famous  Emadine 
Farms,  and  again  found  one  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  readers,  or  several  of  them,  to  be 
exact.  This  95-acre  farm  had  been  op¬ 
erated  as  a  dramatic  school  for  several 
years,  the  cow  barn  being  used  as  the 
theater  but,  like  so  many  other  similar 
enterprises,  it  had  to  be  given  up  and 
about  two  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Grimes  of  Bronxville  bought  it  for 
a  real  home  where  their  children,  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  could  get  the  benefit  of 
true  country  experiences  and  learn  from 
actual  experience  just  how  food  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  other  business  of  the  farm 
carried  on.  They  selected  for  their  man¬ 
aging  farmer  a  young  man  with  a  solid 
rural  background  by  the  name  of  George 
Benziger.  The  farm  had  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  worked  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
Mr.  Benziger  is  most  enthusiastic  over 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  allowed  to 
start  from  scratch  to  build  up  the  farm, 
lie  is  already  able  to  show  definite  prog¬ 
ress.  He  has  15  White  Holland  turkeys 
on  range.  Of  his  first  lot  of  100  Hall 
Barred  Rocks  which  he  purchased  in 
April,  he  lost  only  one  and  they  are  a 
fine  looking  flock.  He  showed  me  some 
day-old  chicks  of  the  same  breed  in  the 
brooder-house  which  were  as  vigorous 
and  lively  as  any  I  ever  saw.  He  also 
takes  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  his  10  pigs. 
He  has  only  one  cow  at  present  but  she 
is  housed  in  quarters  fit  for  a  champion. 
The  two  Grimes  boys  have  proved  to  be 
such  good  workers  that  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  hire  any  regular  help.  The 
old  house  is  a  real  home  and  the  furnish¬ 
ings  suit  it  admirably.  One  feels  that 
these  parents  have  been  unusually  wise 
in  giving  their  children  this  background 
for  their  college  and  adult  years. 

Leaving  here,  we  stopped  at  a  thrifty 


looking  farm  to  inquire  directions  and 
also  found  another  friend  in  Mrs.  George 
Jaycox.  Dairying  is  the  main  business 
of  this  farm  and  we  judged  that  life 
could  be  very  pleasant  there. 

Off  on  Shenandoah  Road  is  Mrs.  Le- 
nora  Horton,  and  we  were  hardly  able 
to  take  our  eyes  off  the  marvelous  view 
from  her  cosy  little  home.  I  am  afraid 
that  if  I  lived  there  I  would  do  more 
looking  than  working..  Mrs.  Horton  has 
installed  some  modern  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  in  her  home  and  in  her  spare  mo¬ 
ments  does  a  good  deal  of  handcraft  work. 

Then  we  headed  across  into  Connec¬ 
ticut,  sorry  to  pass  by  many  fine  farms 
where  we  felt  sure  that  our  paper  was 
read,  but  we  wanted  to  call  on  the 
Charles  A.  Bennetts  at  Stepney,  and  see 
how  their  poultry  farm  was  progressing. 
The  report  was  that  the  poultry  business 
has  not  been  as  good  as  usual  this  year, 
probably  because  of  generally  reduced  in¬ 
comes  and  also,  they  feel,  because  so 
many  people  out  of  work  have  gone  into 
the  business  of  raising  chickens.  They 
have  a  fine  flock  of  New  Hampshires  on 
range  and  a  good  many  thrifty  looking 
White  Leghorns  and  we  have  a  feeling 
that  long  after  all  the  novices  in  the 
poultry  business  have  turned  to  other 
fields,  these  fine  people  will  be  prospering 
because  they  have  earned  the  right  to 
success. 

And  so  ended  a  day  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  which  I  hope  may  be  followed 
by  others  in  different  directions.  C.  B.  w. 


Ernest  Barroivs,  Lisle ,  N.  Y.,  with  his 
twin  Grade  Ayrshire  heifer  calves,  now 
four  months  old. 


Harvest  days  are  check-up  days 
.  .  .  days  when  you  balance 
profits  and  losses  on  crops  and 
equipment. 

This  year,  thousands  of  farmers 
will  see  that  150-hour  Veedol  Trac¬ 
tor  Oil  has  reduced  their  oil  bill  over 
the  60-  and  75-hour  oils  they  once 
used.  They  will  know  that  this  amaz¬ 
ing  new  lubricant  has  done  a  full¬ 
time  job  in  their  tractor  motors 
with  full  protection  and  full  power 
from  every  drop  of  fuel. 


Copyright  1938 
by  Tide  Water 
Associated  OU 
Company 


150-HOUR  VEEDOL 
cuts  costs  these  5  ways  in 
your  gasoline  tractor 

1 .  Saves  Fuel . . .  Reduces  power  “blow-by”, 
minimizes  dilution  . .  .  thus  saves  fuel  con¬ 
sumption. 


This  new  Veedol  is  created  exclu¬ 
sively  from  100%  Pennsylvania  crude 
to  deliver  150  hours  of  the  finest  lubri- 


2.  Saves  Oil _ In  many  cases  doubles  oper¬ 

ating  hours  between  oil  refills. 

3.  Saves  Losses  . . .  Ends  time  and  money 
losses  from  needless  breakdowns. 


eating  service  in  the  modern  gasoline 
driven  tractor. 

Remember,"  150-hour  Veedol”  is  made 


4.  Saves  Repairs  ■ . .  Greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  friction  cuts  costly  tractor  repairs. 

5.  Saves  Tractors ...  By  reducing  wear, 
assures  long,  economical  tractor  life. 


exclusively  for  tractor  use.  Its  extra  long 
life  is  possible  because  of  its  resistance  to 
the  high  temperatures  and  heavy  fric¬ 
tion  so  constant  in  tractor  operation. 


There  is  a  Veedol  lubricant  for  every  make 
of  truck  and  passenger  car,  including  a 
heavy-duty  truck  and  bus  oil.  These  Veedol 
Oils  are  made  100%  from  Bradford - 
Pennsylvania  crude.  Veedol  greases  and 
gear  lubricants  meet  modern  conditions 
of  extreme  pressures  and  strains. 


A  PRODUCT  OF  TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA  “A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock** 
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International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 


(INCORPORATED) 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue 


5cCORMICK-MEMNG 


J.HE  family’s  investment  in  a 
dairy  herd  is  well  protected 
when  a  McCormick- Deer ing 
Cream  Separator  is  on  the 
farm.  This  famous  machine 
skims  so  close  that  scarcely  a 
trace  of  butterfat  can  be  found 
in  the  skim  milk.  By  saving  all 
the  cream,  it  assures  maximum 
return  from  the  herd’s  produc- 
tion.  .  ,  _ 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  dealer  to  demonstrate  this 
efficient  machine  in  your  own 
home.  Examine  the  stainless 
steel  discs  in  the  McCormick- 
Deering.  They  are  rust-proof 
and  easy  to  clean— there  is  no 
corrosion,  no  cracking,  no  tin 
to  wear  off. 

Choose  a  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  now.  You’ll  save  cream  and 
add  to  your  dairy  income.  Full 
details  sent  on  request. 


•  McCormick- 
Deering  Cream 
Separators  are 
available  in  six 
sizes  for  hand, 
engine,  or  mo* 

^Besides  cream  separators,  the 

McCormick-Deering  Dairy  Equip¬ 
ment  line  includes  milkers  and  milk 

coolers.  The  milkers  are  natural- 
coolers.  tend  to  increase 

L  siosle  and 
double  units,  MtCorm.ck-DwtN'.S 
Milk  Coolers  are  available  m  several 
sizes  and  types. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  555. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


185-ACRE  PRODUCTIVE  brook  farm,  abun¬ 
dance  lumber,  splendid  road;  $3,900.  ALICE 
PERKINS,  Hardwick,  Vermont. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale  on  Long  Island, 
cheap.  SCHNEE,  87-24  108th  Place,  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


126%  ACRES,  GOOD  concrete  road,  established 
road-stand,  2  houses;  $8,000;  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland.  ADVERTISER  5900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE — Country  restaurant  and 
bar,  doing  good  business,  well  established, 
long  lease,  on  main  highway.  BOX  254,  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 


TOURIST  INN,  gas  station,  road-stand,  ex¬ 
change  for  farm.  PRATT,  Buckingham  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farms  of  all  size  and  prices; 
owner.  TYSON,  Bivalve,  Md. 

WANTED — Farm,  equipped,  no  poor  run-down 
place  or  unequipped  need  reply;  have  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  down  payment.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5911,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FERTILE  180-ACRE  dairy,  grain,  poultry  farm; 

nice  old  homestead;  plenty  wood  and  water. 
ADVERTISER  5912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  BENT — 90x30  henhouse,  modern  conveni¬ 
ences,  3-room  dwelling,  garage,  attractive 
road-stand,  on  main  highway  in  Long  Island. 
ADVERTISER  5915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


NEW  CROP  honey,  fancy  light  clover,  1  5-lb. 

pail  85e,  2  pails  $1.60,  6  pails  $4;  buckwheat, 
1  pail  75c,  2  pails  $1.40,  6  pails  $3.75;  all 
postpaid  third  zone:  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CLOVER  honey  in  00’s  7c  per  pound;  sam¬ 
ple  15c.  WARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  fine  quality,  attractively 
priced.  Write  LAVERN  DEPBW,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third 
zone,  fancy  white:  pail,  90  cents;  two,  $1.70; 
four,  $3.20;  light  amber:  pail,  80  cents;  two, 
$1.50;  four,  $2.80.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbndge, 
N.  Y. 


POSTPAID,  PURE  clover  honey,  fancy,  4  boxes 
$1,  No.  1  5  boxes  $1,  5-lb.  pail  80c;  special 
prices  case  lots.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  crop  clover,  5-lb.  pail  prepaid 
80c  or  two  $1.50;  60-lb.  can  $4.80,  12  5-lb. 
pails  $6,  6  5-lb.  pails  $3.25;  comb  honey  $3.50 
per  24,  also  buckwheat.  HONEY  BROOK 
APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail,  clover  $1.60, 
buckwheat  $1.40,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PAR¬ 
ISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Country 


Board 


SPEND  VACATION  at  foothills  of  Adirondacks, 
Old  Homestead  Farm  on  Madison  Lake,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  Y.;  boating,  fishing,  bathing;  rates 
reasonable;  for  reference  we  refer  you  to  Editor 
of  this  paper  who  has  been  our  guest.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders,  no  children,  terms  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  D,  Leader  Office,  Tarpon 
Springs,  Florida. 


MIDDLE-AGED  OR  ELDERLY  persons  to 
board;  come  with  a  smile  and  enjoy  life; 
Southern  Vermont:  terms  reasonable.  MABELLE 
F.  GORDON,  Williamsville,  Vermont. 


Miscellan  eous 


WORK  SCHOLARSHIPS  available,  leading  co¬ 
educational  college:  qualified  candidates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1,200-PAGE  FAMILY  medical  book  $2.50,  200- 
page  community  book  75c.  LOUX,  173  Wash¬ 
ington,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MILK  ROUTE  wanted  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
or  Southern  New  York:  give  full  details  in 
first  letter.  JOHN  G.  PRELL,  Emerson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Delco  plants,  one  16-incli,  32- 
volt  Westingliouse  fan.  E.  HITCH,  Laurel, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — Cider  press,  complete,  with  eleva¬ 
tor.  vat.  power  strainer  and  piping,  44-incli 
racks;  $150;  also  300  new  bushel  crates.  RAY¬ 
MOND  HONE,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Used  intermediate  and  finishing 
batteries  for  broiler  chickens;  must  be  in  good 
condition  and  cheap  for  cash;  state  make.  L.  L. 
STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont. 


QUEENS  —  Select  northern  bred  Caucasian  or 
Italian,  75c.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  AT  REDUCED  prices,  nice  white  elover 
00  lbs.  $4.25,  two  $8.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Galvanized  poultry  nests. 
BOX  636,  Sag  Harbor,  N,  Y. 


Address 


September  10,  103S 

Going  Camping?  By  All  Means 


If  you  have  been  thinking  about  going 
camping,  stop  thinking  and  do  something 
about  it !  I  mean  go.  For,  if  you  are  an 
average  American  citizen,  a  camping  trip, 
no  matter  how  short,  is  just  what  you 
need.  It  costs  but  little  more  to  go  camp¬ 
ing  than  it  does  to  stay  home. 

For  a  very  short  trip,  such  as  we  had, 
you  won’t  have  to  invest  in  a  thing  ex¬ 
cept  a  tent  and  that  is  a  good  investment. 
You  can  get  tents  in  every  style,  size  and 
price.  My  choice  is  the  umbrella  type 
which  a  man  can  put  up  alone. 

This  year  Independence  Day  fell  on 
Monday,  so  we  had  from  Saturday  night 
until  Monday  night  for  nothing  but 
pleasure,  and  we  made  the  most  of  it. 
Saturday  I  planned  menus  for  the  days 
we  would  be  gone.  Then  I  packed  all  of 
our  provisions  in  a  box.  Next  I  got  out 
several  of  our  oldest  blankets,  some  to 
sleep  on  and  some  to  sleep  under.  I 
rolled  our  bedding  into  as  compact  a 
bundle  as  possible.  Nor  did  I  forget 
dishes,  silver,  towels,  washcloths,  soap, 
seasonings,  dish  pan,  skillets,  matches 
and  bathing  suits. 

We  have  a  camp  stove  idea  that  is 
wonderful — three  old  gas  stove  grates. 
When  we  want  a  fire,  we  place  flat  stones 
on  each  side  of  where  the  fire  will  be  and 
then  lay  the  grates  on  top.  A  regular 
camp  stove  is  better,  but  if  you  haven’t 
one,  try  our  grate  idea.  Food  cooks 
quickly  on  it.  At  supper  time,  after 
the  “stove”  was  built,  it  was  exactly 
5:30.  We  boiled  potatoes,  fried  chicken, 
made  tea  and  had  supper  all  ready  to  eat 
in  exactly  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

We  left  home  Saturday  night  soon 
after  supper  and  spent  that  night  at  my 
brother’s.  Next  morning  we  started  out 
very  early  before  breakfast.  When  we 
got  hungry  we  stopped,  set  up  the  “grate 
stove”  and  had  breakfast  quickly — bacon, 
eggs  and  coffee.  The  food  smells  and 


tastes  so  good  when  you  cook  it  outdoors. 

After  we  had  breakfast  and  explored 
to  our  hearts’  content  and  were  on  our 
way  again,  “Hubby”  had  what  I  called 
a  “brilliant  idea.”  We  decided  to  travel 
nearly  all  day,  and  then  find  a  road 
map,  find  out  where  we  were  and  how  to 
get  home  again.  On  we  went  until  late 
afternoon  ;  then  stopped  at  a  gas  station 
and  secured  a  map  and  learned  that  we 
were  then  headed  north  in  the  general 
direction  of  home.  We  then  began  to 
look  for  a  suitable  place  to  pitch  our 
tent,  finding  it  on  top  a  stone  quarry,  a 
most  ideal  spot.  We  were  close  to  the 
road  and  yet  far  enough  away  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  traffic. 

Next  morning  we  awakened  early,  hav¬ 
ing  slept  very  well.  Old  Sol  had  just 
arisen  and  was  peeping  in  the  tent  to 
say,  “Good  morning.”  So  up  we  were 
and  went  in  search  of  water  which  we 
found  just  a  short  distance  away. 

After  breakfast  w#  very  reluctantly 
prepared  to  leave  this  lovely  spot.  We 
washed  all  our  dishes,  took  down  our 
tent,  rolled  up  the  bedding,  and  put 
everything  in  its  place  in  the  rumble 
seat.  Then  we  discovered  ripe  berries, 
and  picked  a  kettleful.  We  headed  the 
car  in  the  general  direction  of  home  and 
said  “good-by”  to  our  campsite  and  drove 
up  one  of  our  State’s  famous  rivers  until 
we  arrived  at  our  State  Capital.  We 
drove  all  around  the  city  and  then  out 
on  the  route  that  goes  past  our  home. 

Early  in  the  evening  we  bought  a 
broiler,  then  stopped  and  had  a  delicious 
fried  chicken  supper,  packed  away  our 
things  and  set  out  for  home,  where  we 
arrived,  not  tired,  but  very  happy  and 
rested.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it.  Try 
it  yourself  and  see  how  much  better  you 
feel  after  your  camping  trip,  no  matter 
how  short  a  trip  you  are  compelled  to 
take.  h.  J.  h. 


An  Ozark  Garden 


For  the  first  time  in  my  life  of  sixty- 
seven  years,  last  Spring  found  me  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  garden  fenced 
chicken  tight.  The  inclosed  space  is  so 
large  that  there  is  room  for  shade  trees, 
fruit  trees  of  several  varieties,  small 
fruits  and  a  few  hills  of  rhubarb.  A 
small  space  is  used  for  vegetables  hut 
most  important  to  a  flower  lover  there  is 
room  for  a  world  of  flowers. 

Annuals  have  had  to  predominate  this 
year  but  perennials  are  coming  as  fast 
as  time  and  means  permit.  A  flower- 
loving  neighbor  and  her  husband  came 
twice  with  their  car  filled  full  of  iris, 
jonquils,  rose  bushes  and  many  other 
standbys.  Colorado  relatives  sent  a  big 
box  of  various  plants  and  seeds.  Every 
letter  from  It.  N.-Y.  pen  friends  in  sev¬ 
eral  States  is  “fat”  with  flower  seeds. 
I  planted  seed  of  anemone,  iris  and 
several  lilies  in  pans,  outdoors.  Colum¬ 
bine  and  delphinium  are  planted  in  beds. 

Of  course  we  all  have  to  have  some  dis¬ 
appointments  and  one  of  mine  is  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  some  choice  seeds  to  germinate. 
Bristol  fairy  gypsophila  never  sprouted 
a  seed.  Choice  campanulas  and  delphin¬ 
iums  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

One  of  the  plants  of  which  I  am  proud¬ 
est  is  a  clematis  paniculata  which  was 
grown  from  seed  brought  from  my  old 
Colorado  home  where  it  grows  wild.  An¬ 
other  is  a  fine  elderberry  shrub  from  the 
same  source.  The  clematis  is  growing  on 
the  lattice  work  of  my  little  portico  over 
the  east  door  of  my  cabin.  The  elder¬ 
berry  is  in  the  corner  formed  by  the 
portico  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
house. 

An  “Old  Hen  and  Chickens”  is  called 
by  many  visitors,  “The  cutest  thing” 


they  ever  saw.  The  “old  hen”  is  “hatch¬ 
ing”  now  and  has  six  little  “chicks” 
emerging  from  under  her  wings. 

I  bought  a  collection  of  five  peonies 
and  one  brought  forth  a  nice  large  blos¬ 
som.  A  bleeding  heart  from  the  same 
firm  bloomed  for  several  weeks. 

I  have  longed  for  a  white  rose  but  had 
never  owned  one.  Last  Winter,  quite 
late,  a  prominent  seed  firm  advertised 
three  rose  bushes  for  a  quarter.  The 
buyer  could  choose  color  and  kind.  I 
chose  one  climber,  no  choice  as  to  color, 
and  one  each  of  pink  and  white,  monthly 
roses.  The  climber  is  a  nice  white  one, 
and  the  white  monthly  one  is  a  beautiful 
creamy  white  with  long,  pointed  buds. 

“All  things  are  his  who  will  but  wait,” 
and  I  feel  that  my  long  waiting  has  been 
recompensed.  A  Prince  Felix  rose  was 
sent  as  a  premium  with  some  fruit  trees. 
It  is  in  almost  constant  bloom  and  its 
brilliant  scarlet  blooms  are  the  favorite 
of  everyone  who  sees  them.  A  Dorothy 
Perkins  and  Crimson  Rambler  were  in 
constant  bloom.  A  “Seven  Sisters”  has 
started  from  a  cluster  an  acquaintance 
had  pinned  on  her  jacket  one  day. 

I  didn't  get  to  mark  my  gladiolus  bulbs 
last  Fall,  but  put  them  all  in  a  big  box 
of  dry  dirt,  together.  I  divided  bulbs  in 
the  Spring  with  several  relatives  and 
friends.  Have  not  learned  how  theirs 
turned  out,  but  mine  were  all  reds  and 
yellows !  They  will  be  marked  this  Fall, 
even  if  I  have  to  burn  midnight  oil. 

Morning  glories,  cosmos,  hollyhocks 
and  castor  beans  grew  just  inside,  around 
the  fence.  The  Japanese  morning  glories 
bloomed  later  but  they  made  up  for  lokt. 
time  with  their  great  beauty. 

PEARL  UNDERWOOD. 
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Autumn  Trapping  of  Cu¬ 
cumber  Beetles 

Two  of  the  worst  enemies  of  cucumber 
and  melon  vines,  and  to  a  less  extent  of 
squash  and  pumpkin  vines,  are  the 
striped  and  the  dotted  cucumber  beetles 
which  promptly  appear  as  soon  as  a  plant 
of  these  species  pushes  through  the  soil. 
Not  only  do  the  larvae  destroy  the  roots 
and  the  adults  the  tops  but  the  latter 
carry  disease  from  plant  to  plant  and 
often  are  the  indirect  cause  of  complete 
loss  of  crop. 

Several  years  ago  I  noticed  that  the 
adults  congregated  on  immature  fruits  of 
these  plants  but  that,  as  usual,  they  flew 
away  before  they  could  be  caught.  As 
spraying  has  never  been  fully  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  control  of  either  species  it  did 
not  seem  worth  trying.  Why  not  trap 
them?  The  more  that  can  be  trapped  in 
the  Autumn  the  fewer  there  will  be  to 
pass  the  Winter  safely.  A  few  cucum¬ 
ber  plants  had  been  started  in  a  cold- 
frame  to  extend  the  season  beyond  the 
usual  early  Autumn  frost  so  these  were 
used  as  decoys  after  the  frost  had  come. 
Of  course,  sash  were  used  to  cover  the 
plants  during  the  cold  snap  but  removed 
thereafter.  All  other  vines  were  prompt¬ 
ly  gathered  and  placed  on  dry  straw  for 
a  few  days  so  as  to  attract  the  insects 
there.  Observation  showed  that  this  was 
successful ;  there  were  hundreds  of  bee¬ 
tles  on  the  immature  fruits  of  squash, 
pumpkin,  melon  and  cucumber.  In  order 
not  to  disturb  them  nobody  went  near  the 
place  until  very  early  one  morning  while 
the  beetles  were  stiff  with  cold.  Then  the 
straw  was  lighted  in  many  places  so  as 
to  make  the  fire  start  quickly.  Very  few 
of  the  insects  escaped ! 

This  was  indicated  also  by  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  beetles  that  found 
their  way  to  the  plants  in  the  cold-frame. 
Here  they  were  welcomed !  The  sash 
were  left  off  the  plants  until  late  evening 
when  they  were  put  on  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
beetles.  Then  the  sash  were  slid,  one  by 
one,  down  a  little  from  the  high  side  and 
some  cyanogas  quickly  scattered  through 
the  cracks  and  the  cracks  as  quickly 
closed.  The  same  treatment  was  done 
from  the  low  side  of  the  cold-frame.  In 
the  morning  countless  beetles  were  dead ! 
The  sash  were  then  removed  to  attract 
other  beetles  and  the  fumigation  re¬ 
peated  the  following  night.  As  fewer  and 
fewer  beetles  were  found  on  successive 
mornings  the  method  seems  worth  while 
trying  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  in 
this  case.  Also  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  repeat  the  treatment  in  the  Spring  to 
catch  those  beetles  that  were  missed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Autumn.  In  the  Spring  the  time 
to  start  would  be  at  least  four  weeks  be¬ 
fore  it  would  be  safe  to  sow  or  plant 
these  crops  outdoors.  m.  g.  kains. 


Crossbreeding  of  Plants 

Everyone  living  in  the  country  must, 
at  one  time  or  another,  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  hybridization,  or  cross-breed¬ 
ing  of  plants.  Everyone  is  at  least  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fact  that  almost  every 
cultivated  crop  has  been  improved  by 
crossing.  Not  everyone  knows  that  this 
work  can  be  done  at  home  and  is  a  most 
fascinating  pastime.  I  would  not  sug¬ 
gest  trying  commercial  work,  or  compet¬ 
ing  with  scientists  who  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  this  kind  of  thing.  The  science 
of  cross-breeding  is  a  very  complicated 
and  technical  one.  But  the  pastime  of 
crossing  ornamental  plants  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  one  for  those  who  have  even  a  small 
amount  of  time  to  spare.  The  writer  has 
done  some  of  this  with  azaleas,  and  has 
had  interesting  results.  A  few  seedlings 
were  obtained  but  it  proved  impossible  to 
grow  them  to  maturity.  Many  new 
azaleas  were  produced,  of  varied  but  bril¬ 
liant  colors,  adding  much  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  garden.  The  blood  most  fre¬ 
quently  tised  was  that  of  the  Great 
Flame  Azalea  of  our  southern  mountains. 
That  in  itself  is  a  brilliant  shrub  which 
no  flower  lover  should  be  without.  It 
grows  six  to  eight  feet  high  and  produces 
every  year  masses  of  flowers  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  care,  except  that  lime  in  any 
form  should  be  avoided.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 

The  Japanese  have  done  wonderful 
work  in  crossing  azaleas,  over  at  least 
a  hundred  years,  as  witness  the  Kurume 
hybrids,  carefully  selected  but  difficult  to 
propagate,  and  therefore  high  priced,  and 
not  reliably  hardy  in  New  England. 
There  ought  to  be  a  great  future  for 
someone  willing  to  spend  years  over 
azaleas.  But  they  take  too  long  to  grow 
to  flowering  age  and  are  too  difficult  to 
handle  as  seedlings  to  be  recommended  to 
the  amateur  gardener.  Annuals  can  be 
much  more  easily  handled  and  will  be 
more  interesting  to  the  average  garden 
lover.  E.  C. 

Connecticut. 


MOBILOIL  TAKES 

ONE  BIG  5^ 

OUT  OF  FARMING! 


It  offers  Safe,  Sure  Protection  to  all  Farm  Engines . . . 
Guards  You  from  Losses  due  to  Breakdowns  and  Repairs! 


THE  WEATHER?  ...you  can't  control 
it!  The  market?... again  you'll 
have  to  take  a  chance ! 

But  there’s  one  place  you  don't 
have  to  gamble!  Give  your  farm  en¬ 
gines  Mobiloil  — the  world’s  largest- 
selling  motor  oil— and  you’ll  have  the 
finest  protection  from  costly ,  time¬ 


eating  breakdowns  and  repairs! 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  proved 
that  Mobiloil  is  the  most  economical 
oil  for  farm  use !  It  lasts  longer.  It  cuts 
repair  costs.  It  lengthens  the  working 
life  of  your  engines... keeps  them  on 
the  job  every  minute!  Start  saving 
with  Mobiloil !  Fill  up  today ! 


Millions  of  farmers  have 
proved  that  these  top-qual¬ 
ity  oils,  greases,  fuels  and 
sprays  cost  less  to  use  than  or¬ 
dinary  petroleum  products ! 

MOBILOIL 

World’s  largest- selling  oil! 
Best  for  cars,  tractors . . .  all 
farm  engines ! 

MOBILGAS 

America’s  favorite  gasoline! 
Peppy!  Powerful!  Use  it  in 
all  your  gasoline  engines. 

POWER  FUEL 

Special  tractor  fuel.  Slow- 
burning.  Economical. 

MOBILGREASE  NO.  2 

MOBILOIL  GEAR  OIL 

KEROSENE 

WHITE  GASOLINE 

BUG-A-BOO 

SANILAC 
CATTLE  SPRAY 

The  same  agent  has  lower- 
priced  lubricants — made  by 
the  makers  of  Mobiloil — eco- 
nomical  for  equipment 
whose  age  or  condition  does 
not  justify  the  highest  grade ! 


MOBILOIL- MOBILGAS 

SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

AFFILIATES:  MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY-GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 


Mobiloil 


Mobilgas 
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EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1.  00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


This  Marietta 
Withstood 


This  One 


Withstood 

CYCLONE! 


While  Farming  for 

PROFIT 

—  Build  to  Endure 

Marietta  means  multi-protection  —  as  these  actual 
photo-reproductions  reveal.  One  withstood  a  FIRE, 
the  other  a  CYCLONE.  Owners’  names  on  request. 
When  they  invested  in  a  Marietta  their  investment 
was  safe  and  lasting.  “Build  to  Endure”  —  with 
Marietta  dependable  concrete  construction.  It’s 
the  long-lasting  investment  that  profits  most.  Old 
method  wastes  —  and  hazards  —  soon  pay  for  a 
Marietta.  Ask  for  new  proof-filled  catalog. 

THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO  Branch  Plant:  Baltimore,  Md. 

Paste  on  Post  Card  — _ Mail  Today! 

I  THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP.,  I 
MARIETTA.  OHIO  Dept.  R. 

I  I’m  interested  in  NEW  SILO  for  Oom  I 

.  Hay  .  Ensilage  .  for  I 

greater  feeding  economy  and  profits. 


CONCRETE J  \S  I  LOS 


F 


I 


Name 

|^Address  . 


I 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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“I  can  do  one-half  more  work  on  the  same  amount  of  fuel  than  I  did 
with  my  old  low  compression  tractor,”  says  Fred  A.  Bluhm,  of  Ogden, 
Illinois,  who  decided  to  buy  a  tractor  designed  to  get  all  the  power  from 
regular- grade  gasoline  —  the  Massey -Harris  Twin  Power  Challenger. 


WHEN  a  company  designs  a  trac¬ 
tor  to  burn  regular-grade  gaso¬ 
line  only,  what  happens?  Does  it  actu¬ 
ally  deliver  more  power  at  the  drawbar 
or  belt?  Is  it  easier  on  your  pocket- 
book  because  it  gets  more  power  out 
of  the  fuel  it  uses?  Ask  Fred  A.  Bluhm, 
of  Ogden,  Illinois,  and  here’s  what 
he’ll  tell  you: 

“For  several  years,  I  have  been  de¬ 
ciding  on  which  new  tractor  to  buy. 
I  looked  over  a  number  of  tractors 
and  selected  the  Massey-Harris  Twin 
Power  Challenger.  With  this  tractor 
burning  regular-grade  gasoline,  I  can 
do  one-half  more  work  on  the  same 
amount  of  fuel  than  I  did  with  my  old 
low  compression  tractor.  For  in¬ 
stance,  my  old  low  compression  trac¬ 
tor  would  plow  12  acres  and  use  30 
gallons  of  fuel  in  1 2  hours.  My  new 
Massey-Harris  Twin  Power  tractor 
will  plow  1 8  acres  in  the  same  num- 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  24-PAGE 
BOOKLET 


ber  of  hours  on  30  gallons  of  regular- 
grade  gasoline. 

“I  farm  160  acres  of  black,  mucky 
soil,  where  plowing  is  plenty  tough, 
and  grow  corn,  soy  beans,  and  oats. 
We  operate  a  12-foot  combine  and  a 
2 -row  corn  picker.  My  Twin  Power 
Massey-Harris  Challenger  tractor 
working  on  a  regular-grade  gasoline 
gives  me  everything  I  want  in  a 
tractor.” 

To  get  the  extra  power  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  gasoline  in  a  tractor,  make 
sure  that  the  next  tractor  you  buy  has 
been  designed  to  burn  gasoline  effi¬ 
ciently.  This  may  mean  one  of  several 
engine  features — a  “cold”  gasoline 
type  manifold,  a  high  compression 
cylinder  head  or  pistons,  or  an  “auto¬ 
mobile”  or  “truck”  type  engine.  You 
can  make  the  added  power  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  gasoline  pay  you  dividends  in 
your  present  tractor  by  installing 
“altitude”  pistons  or  a  high  compres¬ 
sion  cylinder  head  at  the  next  over¬ 
haul,  and  changing  the  manifold  set¬ 
ting  or  the  manifold  to  the  “cold” 
gasoline  type. 


Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation 
Dept.  TC-23,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN :  Please  mail  me  your  FREE  BOOKLET, 
“How  to  Get  More  Tractor  Power.” 


I  farm.. . . . acres  and  use  a. 


.  tractor. 


Name . R.F.D. 


Town . County. 


,  State. 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  GOOD  GASOLINE 
FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
cost  less.  Protection 
from  fire,  lightning, 
wind  and  weather.  Send  roof 
measurements  today  for  money¬ 
saving  price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89-R. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

923-973  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Pink  Dogwood  Grafts 

“You  know,”  said  he,  “that  pink  dog¬ 
woods  are  all  grafted  onto  the  stock  of 
the  common  white  variety  and  its  mighty 
tedious  waiting  for  results.  Moreover, 
dogwood  trees  are  not  nearly  so  easy  to 
graft  as  many  other  trees,  and  that’s 
why  they  fetch  such  a  big  price.” 

I  asked  a  few  simple  questions  about 
grafting,  but  the  nurseryman  evaded  my 
direct  questions.  Not  all  nurserymen  as¬ 
sume  this  attitude,  but  many  of  the  old- 
timers  are  very  chary  of  giving  infor¬ 
mation  about  anything  they  consider  a 
trade  secret.  So  here  was  a  challenge  to 
me !  If  the  thing  had  looked  simple  I 
think  I  would  not  have  been  interested, 
but  now  I  was  more  interested  in  graft¬ 
ing  a  pink  dogwood  than  in  purchasing 
one. 

I  knew  where  I  could  obtain  the  com¬ 
mon  white  dogwood  stocks  of  the  proper 
size  for  the  grafts  or  scions.  But  where 
to  get  hold  of  a  few  twigs  from  a  speci¬ 
men  tree !  That  was  my  next  problem. 
A  fellow-townsman  had  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  pink  dogwoods  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  tree  is  so  beautiful  that  each 
May  I  have  many  times  driven  out  of  my 
way  to  admire  its  loveliness  and  to  show 
it  to  friends.  But  would  this  man,  whom 
I  scarcely  knew,  be  willing  to  spare  a 
few  twigs  to  a  stranger  who,  until  then, 
had  merely  admired  the  beauty  of  his 
tree  from  afar? 

After  I  explained  what  I  wanted  to  do, 
the  owner  of  the  tree  was  not  only  will¬ 
ing  to  give  me  the  little  twigs  that  were 


necessary  for  my  experiment,  hut  was 
actually  happy  that  I  had  come  to  him, 
and  evinced  much  interest  in  my  pro¬ 
posed  undertaking. 

“You  are  not  the  only  one  who  appre¬ 
ciates  beauty,”  this  kindly  man  told  me. 
“Several  years  ago  a  nurseryman  of¬ 
fered  me  $500  for  this  tree,  and  you  may 
be  sure  he  had  a  bigger  sale  price  in 
view  or  he  wouldn’t  have  offered  it.” 

It  was  about  the  first  of  April,  just 
before  the  sap  started  to  run,  that  I  cut 
the  tiny  twigs,  on  which  one  or  two  em¬ 
bryo  buds  were  already  showing,  from 
the  pink  dogwood.  I  dug  my  small  white 
dogwood  trees  with  a  good  ball  of  earth 
on  the  roots  in  order  that  they  might 
furnish  plenty  of  life-giving  sap  to  the 
new  grafts.  I  was  advised  by  one  au¬ 
thority  to  pull  up  my  stock  instead  of 
digging  it,  so  the  sap  would  not  run  so 
freely  and  give  the  grafts  a  slower  and 
surer  start.  But  this  advice  didn’t  make 
sense  to  me  and  I  disregarded  it. 

There  are  so  many  different  methods 
of  grafting  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  any  of  them,  further  than  to  say 
that  the  method  I  adopted  was  the  sim¬ 
ple  cleft  graft,  using  two  scions.  While 
my  experience  with  Spring  grafting 
proved  highly  successful,  others  with  far 
greater  knowledge  claim  that  grafting 
dogwoods  in  the  Spring  is  somewhat  un¬ 
certain  and  prefer  the  veneer  grafts  un¬ 
der  glass,  on  pot-grown  plants  in  August. 

One  does  not  have  to  confine  his  ex¬ 
periments  to  grafting  dogwoods.  Choice 
rhododendrons  offer  another  field  of  in¬ 
triguing  interest. 

If  you  think  the  American  public  does 
not  appreciate  our  flowering  dogwoods, 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  several  miles 
of  pink  dogwood  trees  planted  by  the 
Garden  Clubs  of  Connecticut  in  the  di¬ 
viding  parkway  of  the  Boston  Post  Road 
between  Westport  and  Southport,  also  to 
the  10,000  dogwood  trees  recently  planted 
at  Valley  Forge  as  part  of  a  great  me¬ 
morial  to  General  AVashington  and  his 
brave  Continental  soldiers.  In  a  few 
years  these  trees  will  rival  the  famous 
Japanese  cherry  trees  along  the  Potomac 
River  in  our  nation’s  capital.  And  as 
dogwoods  are  distinctly  American,  I 
think  most  of  us  will  believe  they  are 
more  beautiful.  ken  sett  eossiter. 
New  York. 


$2,000,000  Livestock  Show;  Miles  of 
Exhibits;  Acres  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  displays;  new  buildings; 
scores  of  specialty  shows;  dozens  of 
daily  championship  contests  and  dem¬ 
onstrations.  Everywhere  you  go,  every¬ 
where  you  look,  you'll  find  something 
different,  new.  worthwhile  at  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  Premier  Exposition"  this  year. 


EXPOSITION 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


BOSTROM  LEVELS 


No.  2  Bostrom  Farm  Level 


mWUf  Eafi  KM  N°-  5  Bostrom  Convertible  Level 

Wa.4  Bostrom  Contractors’  L«vel  Wilh  Dct.ch.Uc  Coop... 


Most  Simple.  Accurate.  Durable  and  Com- 

?lete  Instruments  in  the  low  price  field,  tor 
erracing,  Ditching,  Grading.  Irrigating,  Lev¬ 
eling  Foundations,  Getting  Angles,  Surveying, 
etc.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Engineers,  Archi¬ 
tects.  Contractors,  Builders,  Schools,  Extension 
Service  and  Individual  Landowners  from  coast 
to 'Coast.  WHITE  TODAY  for  literature  and 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

517  Stonewall  St.  ATLANTA  GA. 


KRAMER 

1  Ton  UTILITY ^ 
TRAILERS  p — 
REALLY  “TRAIL”  « 


I 


Solid  or  spring  mounting.  3  chassis  types-flat,  rack,  j 
or  flare  sides  (shown!  Write  lor  lull  data,  attrac¬ 
tive  LOW  prices.  Also  full  line  oi  FARM  WAGONS. 

KRAMER  WAGON  CO.,  BOX  ff,  OIL  CITY.  PA.  I 


iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimi 

A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 
for  sale  by 

DOOk  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Strkkt,  New  York 
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Edmonds’ 

Poultry 

Account 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Prices  of  20  cents  per  pound  for  one- 
quarter  and  three-eighths  and  16  cents  a 
pound  for  rejections  were  accepted  by 
directors  of  the  Perry  County  Wool 
Growers’  Co-operative  Association.  Two 
cents  less  per  pound  will  be  paid  for  wool 
not  tied  with  paper  twine. 

Clarence  Beck  and  Fred  Davidson,  of 
Warrior’s  Mark,  Huntingdon  County, 
Pa.,  sawed  through  a  15%-ineh  oak  log 
in  36  seconds,  defeating  a  dozen  pairs  of 
contestants,,  and  were  crowned  champion 
farm  sawyers  during  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmers’  Day  at  State  College.  The  3,- 
500  farmers  who  attended  the  annual 
event  at  the  college  inspected  all  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  college  as  guests  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

Two  hundred  and  seven  farmers  from 
Dauphin  County,  who  polled  21.047 
pounds  of  wool  in  the  annual  pool  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  Cumberland  County,  received  checks 
totaling  $4,605.95  for  their  fleece  which 
brought  21  cents  per  pound,  just  a  little 
more  than  half  the  price  paid  a  year  ago 
— 37  cents. 

Dr.  Howard  C.  Reynolds,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Board,  and  now  secretary  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Milk  Producers  Association,  dis¬ 
agrees  with  a  statement  made  by  Howard 
G.  Eisaman,  Chairman  of  the  Control 
Board,  that  farmers  are  being  adequate¬ 
ly  paid  for  their  milk.  He  cited  prices 
paid  to  producers  which,  he  declared,  he 
obtained  from  milk  statements  of  farm¬ 
ers.  lie  agreed  with  the  statement  of 
Wilbur  K.  Moffett,  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Milk  Sanitation,  that  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  being  paid  starvation  prices  for 
milk  hy  milk  dealers  and  cannot  finance 
further  sanitary  improvements  on  their 
premises,  and  that  his  department  had 
therefore  postponed  until  September  1  an 
order  requiring  farmers  to  provide  con¬ 
crete  floors  for  their  dairy  barns,  which 
order  was  to  have  become  effective 
July  1. 

Chairman  Eisaman  has  taken  excep¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Moffett's  statement  by  de¬ 
claring,  according  to  Dr.  Reynolds,  that 
farmers  get  $2.58  per  cwt.  for  their  milk 
that  is  sold  in  Pennsylvania  markets  and 
that’s  higher  than  the  average  price  in 
the  United  States  for  milk  that  retails  at 
11  cents  a  quart ;  that  farmers  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County  may  be  paid  starvation  wages, 
hut  if  they  are,  it  is  for  milk  which  is 
being  sold  in  the  New  York  area. 

Dr.  Reynolds  charges  that  Mr.  Eisa- 
man’s  statements  are  not  supported  by 
facts.  He  says:  “To  show  just  what 
dairy  farmers  were  paid  for  their  milk 
during  the  month  of  April,  1938,  and 
during  the  same  month  for  the  past  five 
years.  I  submit  the  following  figures  tak¬ 
en  from  milk  statements  showing  what 
one  farmer  was  actually  paid  per  cwt., 
or  46%  quarts,  for  milk  by  one  of  the 
leading  Harrisburg  milk  distributors : 


April 

Butterfat 

Test 

Percent 

Price  per 
100  Lbs. 
or  46%  Qts. 

Consumer 

Price 

Quart 

1938 

3.5 

$1.71 

$0.12 

1937 

3.45 

1.98 

.12 

1936 

3.35 

1.57 

.10 

1935 

3.45 

1.66 

.10 

1934 

3.55 

1.64 

.10 

“For  the  month  of  April.  1931,  the 
farmer  was  paid  $1.90  per  cwt.  for  milk 
testing  3.6  percent  butterfat  and  the  re¬ 
tail  price  in  Harrisburg  was  nine  cents 
per  quart. 

“For  the  month  of  April,  1925,  the 
farmer  was  paid  $2.43  per  cwt.  for  milk 
testing  3.7  percent  butterfat  and  the  re¬ 
tail  price  in  Harrisburg  was  nine  cents 
per  quart. 

“In  October,  1936,  consumer  prices 
were  increased  93  cents  per  cwt.  in  the 
Harrisburg  area.  Of  this  increase,  the 
farmers  supplying  the  Harrisburg  market 
received  an  average  of  41  cents  per  cwt. 
more  for  their  milk  during  the  month  of 
April,  1937,  than  he  received  in  April, 
1936. 

“In  1938,  the  farmer  received  14  cents 
cwt.  more  than  he  received  in  1936,  yet 
the  consumer  was  required  to  pay  93 
cents  per  cwt.  more. 

“The  prices,  quoted  above,  represent 
better  than  the  average  price  received 
by  dairy  farmers  throughout  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  month  of  April, 
1938.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  re¬ 
ceived  less  and  their  milk  statements 
stand  as  proof. 

A  milking  score  of  14.6  pounds  drawn 
in  two  minutes  was  made  August  4  hy 
Mrs.  Russel  Eberly,  of  Meehanicsburg, 
to  set  an  all-time  high  record  since  the 
first  milking  contest  was  held  in  1930  in 
connection  with  the  Cumberland  County 
Dairy  Cattle  Show  and  Sale,  held  at 
Williams  Grove  Park.  Mrs.  Eberly,  in 
winning  the  women’s  milking  title,  bet¬ 
tered  the  previous  high  record  made  in 
1935  by  Mrs.  Blanche  Ebener,  Carlisle, 
by  two-tenths  of  a  pound.  F.  Y.  o. 


From  the  farm  of  B.  F.  Hall,  Arena,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


under  the  legs  and  belly,  for  four  appli¬ 
cations  ;  treat  all  pigs  in  the  herd.  Clean 
and  disinfect  the  pens.  R.  W.  D. 


Abnormal  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  whose  milk  thickens  upon 
heating,  as  if  a  rennet  tablet  were  used. 
The  cow  still  has  two  months  to  freshen. 

Pennsylvania.  S.  H. 

The  milk  condition  mentioned  may 
be  caused  by  certain  bacteria  which  has 
contaminated  the  equipment.  If  you  have 
other  cows  and  the  milk  does  not  become 
ropy  it  is  due  to  some  other  cause.  It 
would  be  a  good  policy  to  thoroughly  dis¬ 
infect  the  milking  pails,  and  all  recepti- 
cles  with  some  good  chlorine  disinfect¬ 
ant.  Wash  the  udder  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  water,  rinse  in  clean  water. 
Give  the  cow  a  one-pound  dose  of  epsom 
salts  in  water.  li.  w.  D. 


of  grain  to  each  three  pounds  of  3.5-per¬ 
cent  milk  produced.  The  average  daily 
production  of  dairy  cows  in  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  is  20  pounds  of  milk.  At  this 
rate  it  would  take  five  days  for  one  cow 
cow  to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk  test¬ 
ing  3.5  percent.  Her  feed  requirement 
as  mentioned  would  then!  be  50  pounds  of 
hay,  150  pounds  of  silage  and  34  pounds 
of  concentrates.  With  hay  figured  at 
$10  per  ton,  silage  at  $5  and  concen¬ 
trates  at  $30,  the  average  prevailing 
prices  last  Winter,  the  feed  cost  would 
be  $1.1135.  Twice  this  feed  cost  is  $2.22 
per  cwt.  or  4.8  cents  per  quart  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  production  cost  of  a  given 
unit  of  milk. 


Itching  Horse 


CLAY  ALL  METAL 

'ViriUltitinq  WINDOW 


[•  Provides  indirect,  over¬ 
head  no-draft  ventilation 

|  •  Tilt  and  raise  for  greater 
circulation  of  air 

[•  Full  opening  for  hot  sum' 
mer  weather 

i  Attractive  appearance  . . 
simple  to  install.  Cheaper 
than  wood  frames. 

HOW  THESE  WINDOWS  INCREASE 
FARM  INCOME! 

Livestock  »nd  poultry  thrive  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  when  housed  in  buildings 
equipped  with  Clay  Metal  Ventilating 
Windows  —  and  you  save,  TOO,  because 
these  windows  are  rot-proof  —  never 
wear  out  —  won't  warp  or  rattle. 

CLAY  ROOF  WINDOWS  .  .  35  per  cent  more  light.  Throw  light 
into  dark  areas— kill  bacteria.  Frames  priced  from  $1.00  up. 

Before  Building,  Repairing  or  Modernizing 

Check  squares  below,  write  name  and  address  on  margin  and 
mail  for  free,  catalog. 

[  ]  Metal  Ventilating  windows  [  3  Metal  Roof  Windows 

C  }  Stalls  and  Stanchions  t  3  Water  Bowls 

Ventilation  for  C  3  Barn  C  ]  Hog  House  [  3  Poultry  House 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

938  Taylor  Street  -  CEDAR  FALLS.  10WA 
Department  4  >  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


HOOF  ROT-THRUSH 


Dr.  Naylor’s  Linite  gives 
prompt  relief.  Easily  applied, 
quick  in  action — just  pour  it 
on.  A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  poultice  com¬ 
pound  for  hoof  rot  (fouls)  in 
cattle,  thrush  in  horses.  Keep 
a  bottle  on  hand,  use  at  first 
sign  of  lameness.  At  reliable 
dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Per  bottle  $  1 .00 
H  W.  Naylor  Co..  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naykhis  UNITE 


MORE  PROFIT-LESS  WORK 

CLEAN-EASY 
I  L  K  E  R 


A  portable,  self-washing  milker} 
Milks  20  to  25  cows  per  hour. 
Electric  or  gas  powered.  No  in* 
stallation  reauired.  Write  today! 


Ailing  Pig 

I  have  a  small  pig  which  has  a  bad 
case  of  scurvy.  T.  D.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

You  state  the  pig  has  scurvy  which  is 
a  deficiency  disease  caused  primarily  by 
a  lack  of  vitamin  C.  However,  as  live¬ 
stock  have  the  property  of  synthesizing 
this  vitamin  from  their  feeds,  it  is  im¬ 
probable  the  pig  has  this  ailment.  For¬ 
age  and  green  leafy  Alfalfa  in  racks  will 
supply  needed  amounts  of  this  essential 
vitamin.  It  is  more  probably  a  diseased 
skin  condition,  caused  by  infestation  with 
some  external  parasite. 

If  such  is  the  case  it  may  be  remedied 
by  applying  old  crank-case  drainings,  to 
which  has  been  added  about  one-half 
pint  of  kerosene  per  gallon  of  oil.  Be 
sure  to  use  only  old  drainings  from  motors 
which  have  not  been  using  gasoline  with 
lead  in  it,  or  Ethyl  gas.  Straight  run 
or  high-test  gas  is  satisfactory.  The 
lead  might  be  present  in  the  drainings 
and  cause  lead  poisoning.  Apply  the  old 
oil  every  seven  days,  all  over  the  body, 


Milk  Production  Costs 

Can  you  give  me  some  rule  of  thumb 
by  which  I  can  gauge  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  100  pounds  of  milk?  B. 

New  York. 

A  great  many  of  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  from  extensive  surveys 
and  from  carefully  kept  eost  records  on 
the  Station  herds  have  found  that  con¬ 
sidering  all  factors  mentioned,  milk  pro¬ 
duction  cost  on  the  average  is  twice  the 
commercial  market  feed  cost  required  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  3.5-percent  milk. 

Applying  this  rule  literally  for  all 
shippers  whether  they  are  producers  of 
Grade  A  or  Grade  B  milk,  serves  as  a 
relatively  easy  guide  for  any  producer 
to  arrive  at  the  approximate  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Experimental  work  shows  that 
the  costs  may  be  and  frequently  are  more 
than  twice  the  feed  cost  but  that  they  are 
seldom  less. 

On  the  average  a  1,000-pound  cow  re¬ 
quires  10  pounds  of  hay  and  30  pounds 
of  silage  for  her  roughage,  plus  suitable 

concentrates  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 

/ 


"GREAT!”  SAY  DAIRYMEN 

"Calf-Manna  saves  me  $3.00  a  month  per 
calf!”  "Nocolds — no  scours!”  "Its  special 
ingredient  puts  it  in  field  by  itself!"  "Calves 
look  curried!”  "Such  deep  bodies!” 

FREE!  Learn  new  calf  feeding  discoveries! 
Send  for  Bulletin  No.  331.  Write  Carnation 
Company,  Dept.  F3,  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin. 


Soluble  meat  extract,  specially  de¬ 
veloped  at  Carnation  Farms.  Con¬ 
tains  minor  minerals,  sources  of 
vitamins,  digestible  fats,  protein. 


r  raising  better 


CALVES 


Experience  With  Blind 
Staggers 

This  is  the  season  for  the  outbreak  of 
encephalomyelitis,  or  blind  staggers  in 
horses.  In  different  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  tidewater  sections  of 
the  States,  notably  in  Maryland,  after  the 
May  storm  and  inundation  of  the  salt 
water  low  lands  and  meadows  about  four 
years  ago,  when  thousands  of  horses  were 
lost  by  this  sickness,  the  writer,  an  old 
man,  seeing  many  horses  lost,  at  last  has 
found  out  through  au  old  English  barn 
book  (over  100  years  old)  an  antidote 
and  has  cured  them  for  the  last  35  years 
if  taken  as  soon  as  they  start  to  stagger. 
The  last  case  I  had  was  a  riding  mare  I 
had  owned  for  four  months.  She  came 
from  near  Columbia,  S.  C.  I  noticed  her 
just  nibbling  her  feed  and  I  gave  her  the 
medicine.  The  one  before  this  was  also 
a  saddle  horse.  About  four  o’clock  of 
the  evening  he  came  straight  up  to  me, 
partially  blind  and  when  he  realized  it 
Was  a  man,  quickly  backed  away  al¬ 
though  a  native  born  here  and  having- 
been  raised  in  the  sight  of  my  house.  I 
gave  him  a  dose  and  I  was  riding  him 
the  next  morning.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  two  adjoining  farmers  had  this  dis¬ 
ease  in  their  stock ;  one  lost  19  head  in 
the  pasture  and  the  other  one  just  kept 
up  his  stock  like  a  city  horse  and  he 
did  not  lose  one  of  them. 

This  dose  of  medicine  is  simply  50 
grains  of  calomel  with  a  little  bitter 
aloes  and  some  asafetida  to  actuate  the 
bitterness  of  the  medicine,  but  the  50 
grains  of  calomel  can  work  by  itself. 

South  Carolina.  H.  B.  G. 


are 


AIL  LEATHER 
WORK  SHOES 


esc  for  your  money 

Here’s  why:  they’re  TOUGH,  made  to 
stand  up  under  grueling  wear  in  all 
weather.  They’re  COMFORTABLE,  flex¬ 
ible  and  easy  on  the  feet.  They  SAVE 
MONEY  .  .  because  their  SOLID  ALL¬ 
LEATHER  CONSTRUCTION  lasts  longer. 

Th  ere’s  a  Sundial  Shoe  for  every 
member  of  your  family,  too. 


I  have  a  riding  horse  that  rubs  the  root 
of  his  tail  on  the  walls  of  his  box  stall. 
By  doing  this  the  hair  is  always  roughed 
up  and  looks  snarled.  As  his  tail  is 
white  it  looks  very  bad  and  probably  in 
time  the  hair  will  be  all  rubbed  off. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  W.  B. 

The  condition  referred  to  is  probably 
caused  by  infestation  with  skin  parasites. 
Washing  the  affected  parts  with  warm 
water  and  soap,  followed  by  a  thorough 
wash  with  5-pereent  lysol  solution,  using 
these  daily  might  be  of  benefit.  If  the 
horse  were  turned  in  a  pasture  or  pad- 
dock  with  an  electric  fence  it  would  also 
prevent  rubbing  if  it  had  become  a 
habit.  R.  W.  D. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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The  “Purge”  in  New  York 

FARMERS  have  been  the  back-bone  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  of  New  York  State  for  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  voters.  For  recent  years  the  management 
has  been  straining  farm  loyalty  to  the  party,  and 
in  Northern  New  York  this  year  they  seem  deter¬ 
mined  to  alienate  farm  supporters  en  masse. 

Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  owner  and  operator  of  a  dairy 
farm,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for  some 
12  years  or  more,  with  the  exception  of  one  short 
period.  She  has  represented  St.  Lawrence  and 
Franklin  Counties  in  the  Senate  for  four  terms.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  entire  public  service,  Mrs.  Graves  has  de¬ 
voted  herself  fully  and  fearlessly  to  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  of  her  district  and  of  the  whole 
State.  She  is  seeking  a  renomination  for  reelection 
in  the  primary.  She  is  personally  popular  in  her 
district  and  admired  by  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
whole  State  who  have  followed  her  record  in  the 
Legislature.  Left  to  themselves  the  farmers  of  her 
district  would  give  her  practically  a  unanimous 
vote. 

But  as  a  sincere  champion  of  farmers’  rights  and 
interests,  Senator  Graves  has  earned  the  dislike  of 
the  milk  barons,  and  provoked  their  opposition.  She 
believes  that  farmers  have  the  inherent  right  to 
negotiate  the  price  of  their  own  milk,  that  laws  de¬ 
nying  them  to  sell  their  milk  to  any  willing  buyer 
are  unjust  and  should  be  repealed,  and  that  dealers 
and  co-operatives  handling  milk  as  a  trust  should  be 
required  to  make  a  full  accounting  to  producers. 
She  believes  that  out-of-State  milk  and  cream  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  inspection  imposed  on 
State  milk.  She  was  so  persistent  in  her  service, 
in  1937  that  she  succeeded  in  getting  a  law  directing 
an  audit  of  the  books  of  milk  dealers. 

The  report  of  that  audit  and  Attorney-General 
Bennett’s  investigation  put  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the 
milk  ring.  The  former  secret  intrigues  against 
Senator  Graves  broke  out  in  fierce  opposition.  Sen¬ 
ator  Graves  was  a  menace  to  their  power.  The 
“purge”  must  be  applied  to  her.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  two  county  committees  of  the  St.  Lawrence- 
Franklin  Senatorial  District  joined  with  the  milk 
monopoly  to  “purge”  Senator  Graves  out  of  the 
Legislature. 

A  farmer,  on  next  page,  gives  us  some  details  of 
the  procedure.  This  is  not  a  question  of  honoring 
favorites  by  electing  them  to  office.  The  purpose  of 
this  self-seeking,  self-promoting  ring  of  exploiters 
is  to  put  men  in  the  Legislature  who  will  do  their 
bidding  and  to  drive  from  the  legislative  halls  all 
who  dare  question  their  authority  and  power.  And 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking  comes  out  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  milk  bills. . 

For  the  milk  monopoly  the  “purge”  may  be  all 
right.  It  builds  its  legislative  bloc  out  of  sub¬ 
servient  members  in  both  parties.  But  the  partner¬ 
ship  is  a  menace  to  the  Republican  Party.  Its 
neglect  of  farmers  has  already  cost  the  party  pres¬ 
tige  and  votes.  It  cannot  hope  to  continue  to  help 
deceive  and  plunder  farmers,  and  yet  hold  their 
votes  indefinitely. 

Senator  Graves  is  a  symbol  of  the  best  exponents 
of  the  party  in  the  past.  There  will  be  none  more 
sincere,  more  fearless  or  more  faithful  to  obligations 
in  the  future.  We  hope  that  every  voter,  man  or 
woman,  in  her  district  will  indicate  their  approval 
of  her  services  and  their  admiration  of  her  sterling 
character  by  going  to  the  primaries  and  voting  for 
her  nomination  as  candidate  for  the  Senate. 


THE  article  on  standardizing  the  apple  industry, 
on  first  reading  page,  is  worth  thinking  over. 
We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeling  that  apples 
may  be  profitable  some  years,  but  with  a  big  crop 
we  “must  take  our  medicine”  and  get  rid  of  the 
fruit  at  ruinous  prices. 

There  are  naturally  two  points  to  consider.  One 
is  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  help  uniform 
production  instead  of  a  big  crop  one  year  and  the 
opposite  next  year.  The  short  crop  and  high  prices 
get  many  out  of  the  habit  of  using  apples,  because 
they  “cost  too  much.”  The  suggested  plan  of  thin¬ 
ning  blossoms  and  fruits  makes  a  lot  of  work,  but 
many  are  now  convinced  that  it  may  be  economic 
if  studied  out  and  practiced  carefully.  Like  many 
other  jobs  it  is  not  so  serious  when  one  learns  the 
hang  of  the  work. 

The  other  method  is  improvement  in  merchandiz¬ 
ing,  which  means  better  grading  and  distribution. 
Here  is  a  vast  field  which  has  barely  been  touched 
hy  apple-growers  in  the  East.  The  New  York  and 
New  England  Apple  Institute  is  doing  creditable 
work  in  this  line,  and  without  doubt  stirring  up  in¬ 
terest  which  will  develop  still  more.  The  whole 
idea  is  one  for  the  individual  grower  to  consider  and 
help  others  in  his  line  as  much  as  possible.  In  that 
way  he  will  help  himself.  The  aim  is  a  steady  use 
of  apples  by  consumers— the  apple  habit. 

* 

THE  possibilities  of  extending  the  cultivated  blue¬ 
berry  crop  in  New  Hampshire  were  considered 
at  the  recent  Farmers’  Week  at  Durham.  The  State 
harvests  annually  200,000  quarts  of  wild  blueberries. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Smith,  research  specialist  in  the  plant, 
said  that  the  high  bush  blueberry,  the  only  type  cul¬ 
tivated,  is  very  finicky  as  to  growth  requirements. 
It  demands  a  well  aerated  acid  soil.  Soils  of  a  peat 
and  sand  mixture  with  little  or  no  clay  have  proved 
most  satisfactory  in  growing  cultivated  blueberries. 
Land  where  blueberries  are  growing  naturally  is 
usually,  if  moist  enough,  adapted  to  these  plants. 
Blueberries  reach  full  production  in  eight  to  ten 
years.  Under  favorable  conditions  they  should  yield 
from  3,000  to  4,000  quarts  per  acre.  The  market 
prefers  a  large  berry,  light  blue  in  color,  with  a 
heavy  bloom.  The  grower  wants  a  vigorous  growing 
bush  that  is  hardy  and  produces  its  berries  in  large 
clusters  to  facilitate  harvesting. 

* 

SEEDING  time  is  here.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  grass  seed,  and  perhaps  clover,  will  be 
sown  with  the  Fall  grain.  Naturally  weather  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  way  this  seed  “takes,”  but 
it  cannot  thrive  unless  a  proper  seedbed  is  made 
for  the  tender  grass. 

In  order  to  live  through  Winter,  Timothy,  Red-top 
and  clover  must  get  a  strong  roothold  before  the 
ground  freezes  up.  These  shoots,  when  they  come 
up,  are  as  tender  as  any  vegetable  plants  that  get 
garden  soil  preparation.  Few  fields,  as  ordinarily 
prepared,  with  one  harrowing  after  plowing,  are  in 
good  enough  condition  to  permit  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  grass  seed  sown  to  come  up.  Take  a 
square  foot  of  this  ground  after  seeding,  get  down 
closely  and  see  how  many  seeds  are  xmcovered  or 
resting  on  the  edges  of  lumps.  If  it  rains,  these 
will  make  a  feeble  attempt  to  root  and  grow  a 
little  but  never  survive  Winter.  Those  buried  un¬ 
der  lumps  never  come  up  at  all. 

The  prevention  of  such  a  situation  is  evident.  How 
big  a  job  pulverizing  the  lumps  will  be  depends  on 
the  type  and  condition  of  soil.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  one  additional  harrowing  before  seeding 
will  make  a  vast  improvement  in  seedbed  conditions 
for  grass,  of  far  more  value  than  the  extra  work 
put  on  it.  But  whatever  is  needed  to  crush  the 
lumps  should  be  done. 

* 

WISCONSIN  has  a  practical  sheep  improve¬ 
ment  plan  through  the  distribution  of  pure¬ 
bred  rams  through  24  counties  of  the  State. 

Between  25  and  35  rams  of  at  least  four  breeds, 
consigned  by  Wisconsin  breeders  of  purebred  sheep, 
will  be  unloaded  at  stops  in  nearly  50  different  com¬ 
munities  for  sale  to  or  exchange  with  local  sheep- 
breeders  for  flock  building  purposes.  At  these 
meetings,  sponsored  by  county  agents,  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  agencies  of  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try,  demonstrations  and  talks  will  also  be  given  on 
breed  type,  marketability,  good  fleece,  and  good 
quality.  Two  trucks,  each  covering  a  different  ter¬ 
ritory,  will  be  used  in  the  tours. 

The  places  of  these  stops  and  full  details  are 
made  public  in  the  localities,  so  that  all  farmers  in¬ 
terested  may  be  on  hand. 


September  10,  1938 

What  Farmers  Say 

A  JUNE  MILK  RETURN 

I  am  a  dairyman  delivering  Grade  A  milk  to  Bor¬ 
den’s  plant  and  receive  my  return  from  Dairymen’s 
League.  You  might  be  interested  in  my  return  for 
14,904  pounds  of  3.9-percent  milk  for  June.  My  check 
was  $254.76,  or  $1.72  per  cwt.  My  fat  and  freight 
differentials  were  30  cents  and  Grade  A  premium,  17 
cents  per  cwt.,  or  47  cents  in  all.  This  makes  my  basic 
Grade  B  price  $1.25. 

For  my  17  cents’  Grade  A  premium  Borden’s  get 
$1.41. 

There  is  not  enough  in  the  above  picture  to  pay  for 
the  hay,  grain  and  milk  transportation  to  say  nothing 
of  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  new  stock  and  tools,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  seed,  sundries  and  labor  and  a  living.  What 
is  to  be  the  future  for  anybody  in  this  business,  and 
what  can  we  look  forward  to  under  this  new  Federal 
or  State  milk  control?  s.  M. 

[The  same  monopoly  that  fixed  your  price  for  June 
will  fix  your  price  under  the  new  Federal  and  State 
Orders.  They  asked  for  the  Order,  they  put  what  they 
wanted  in  it,  they  are  in  entire  control,  and  they  wanted 
the  control  because  they  want  to  fix  a  low  price  to  pay 
farmers  for  milk.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have  any 
value  for  them. — Eds.] 


When  it  comes  to  the  dairy  situation,  I  am  ready  to 
shoulder  a  gun.  About  six  years  ago  I  attended  a 
Dairymen’s  League  Rally  at  Batesgates,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  and  after  listening  to  the  local  director  and  Mr. 
Sexauer,  not  my  heart  but  my  soul  sank  within  me.  I 
just  said  to  about  twenty  in  the  group,  “I  am  sorry 
for  you — you  seem  to  have  been  sold  out.”  It  is  a 
great  mystery  to  me  that  despite  the  understanding  and 
unity  which  farmers  have  with  nature,  they  never  seem 
to  understand  human  nature.  jean  milbank. 

New  York. 


I  attended  the  dairy  meeting  at  Marathon,  N.  Y., 
and  I  want  to  publicly  thank  Dr.  Hazzard,  Mr.  Berg- 
hold  and  Mr.  Dillon  for  the  information  and  clear  and 
frank  presentation  of  the  facts  and  truth  about  our 
dairy  problems.  No  matter  what  the  vote  is  these 
men  did  their  full  duty  and  many  dairymen  here  feel 
grateful  to  them.  M.  M. 

New  York. 


We  are  wheat-growers.  In  the  irrigated  sections 
we  grow  other  crops,  sugar  beets,  barley,  sorghums  and 
Alfalfa.  I  am  protesting  against  Secretary  Wallace’s 
determining  the  lowest  loan  value  for  wheat  in  the 
teeth  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  legislated  specific 
aids  to  industry.  It  is  no  time  to  determine  low  values 
for  agriculture,  now  poverty  struck,  so  long  as  high 
values  or  the  power  of  high  values  are  determined  for 
industry.  w.  a.  macpherson. 

Colorado. 


You  are  doing  wonderful  work  for  the  dairymen.  Do 
what  you  can  to  stop  this  Federal  control.  When  the 
milk  barons  get  that  through,  we  will  have  to  quit. 
New  York.  p. 


James  W.  Helme 

Representative  James  w.  Heime  died  at 
Adrian,  Mich.,  on  August  26.  He  was  78  years 
old  and  one  time  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of 
Michigan.  He  had  been  prominent  in  Michigan  as 
a  farmer,  practical  lawyer  and  editor  of  the  Grange 
Patron.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1933.  Mr. 
Helme  was  a  man  who  could  not  endure  sham  or 
pretense  in  public  matters.  He  was  fearless  and 
outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  chicanery  and  hypocrisy 
in  public  affairs  and  especially  where  it  affected 
agricultural  interests. 


Frank  Sherman 

REPORTS  have  reached  us  of  the  death  of  Frank 
Sherman  of  Copake,  N.  Y.  He  was  an  old-time 
member  of  the  Grange.  We  worked  with  him  twenty 
odd  years  ago  in  dairy  problems,  but  he  has  not 
been  active  in  it  of  recent  years.  We  held  him  in 
high  esteem  and  have  remembered  him  as  a  kindly, 
sympathetic  friend. 


Brevities 

“I  (wisdom)  love  them  that  love  me;  and  those  that 
seek  me  early  shall  find  me.” 

There  will  be  25  acres  of  free  packing  space  for 
visitors  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg, 
January  16-20. 

Hessian  fly  is  very  abundant  in  Ohio  this  year. 
Wheat-growers  are  advised  to  consult  the  Station  at 
Wooster  for  safe  seeding  dates. 

Natural  gas  has  been  found  in  most  of  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  but  the  principal  commercial  fields  are  in 
Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and  Alberta. 

We  recently  found  a  busy  and  well-balanced  house¬ 
hold  industry — the  husband  keeps  busy  with  bees,  and 
his  wife  is  postmistress  and  runs  a  tea-room  and  gift 
shop. 

The  12-weeks  short  course  in  dairy  farming  opens  at 
the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  October  31.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  New 
Jersey. 

It  is  estimated  that  50,000  acres  of  tung  trees 
have  been  planted  in  the  South  in  recent  years.  Oil 
from  the  tung  nut  is  used  in  making  paints  and 
varnishes. 

National  Fire  Prevention  Week  will  be  October 
8-15.  Really  it  should  be  every  week  for  all  of  us. 
The  average  destruction  of  property  by  fire  during  the 
last  10  years  has  been  $1,000,000  per  day. 

The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  has  issued  a  bulletin 
describing  14  noteworthy  fruits,  11  of  which  were 
originated  on  the  Station  grounds.  These  include  four 
red,  three  black  and  two  purple  raspberries,  one  cur¬ 
rant  and  four  strawberries. 
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Details  of  the  Vote  Wanted 

Please  give  us  the  details  of  the  vote  on  the  Federal 
and  State  referendum  on  the  milk  program.  D.  s. 

New  York. 

HE  report  is  that  39,000  votes  were  cast,  33,150 
for,  5,850  against.  No  details  are  available.  The 
whole  program  was  rushed  through  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  by  those  who  favored  the  program. 
Those  who  opposed  it  were  given  no  part  in  devising 
it,  except  the  privilege  of  public  suggestions  and 
criticisms.  They  had  no  part  in  conducting  the  vote, 
or  the  count,  and  have  no  official  records  in  any 
detail  to  show  whether  the  orders  were  or  were  not 
properly  approved  by  farmers. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  since  33,150  ballots 
out  of  39,000  were  cast  for  the  plan,  that  was  suf¬ 
ficient.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Order,  the 
law  required  not  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting, 
but  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  shipping  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  market,  or  representing  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  of  milk. 

In  the  same  manner  the  State  law  required  three- 
fourths  of  the  New  York  State  shippers  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  market  to  make  the  State  Order  effective. 

No  figures  are  given  to  show  the  number  of  either 
Federal  or  State  shippers.  The  figures  given  out 
furnish  no  information  to  enable  one  to  conclude 
that  the  Orders  were  or  were  not  actually  approved 
by  the  vote. 

The  complete  canvass  should  reveal  how  many 
votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  and  against  each  Order 
in  each  county  in  the  State;  how  many  votes  were 
cast  in  each  county  in  the  State  by  co-operatives  on 
behalf  of  their  membership  and  the  names  of  such 
co-operatives ;  were  such  unit  votes  by  counties  for 
or  against;  were  the  co-operative  producers  whose 
milk  did  not  go  to  the  metropolitan  market  elimi¬ 
nated  when  the  membership  voted  in  bulk ;  also  were 
the  individual  votes  eliminated  in  such  cases,  and 
how  many  such  votes  were  cast. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  provides  that  no  Order  shall  become  effective 
unless  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  milk 
in  the  area  or  by  producers  who  produce  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  such  commodity  in  the 
area.  It  is  estimated  that  60,000  to  70,000  dairy 
farmers  ship  milk  to  the  metropolitan  market 
and  come  under  the  Federal  Order.  The  exact  num¬ 
ber  should  be  revealed.  Unless  two-thirds  of  these 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Order,  how  can  it  be 
legally  declared  effective? 

As  the  biggest  stakeholders  in  this  entire  program, 
the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  State  are  privileged 
to  ask  for  a  full  and  detailed  record  of  the  vote. 
If  it  is  possible  to  get  the  information  it  will  be 
published  in  full. 


Milk  Dealers  Gain  4  Million 

LAST  week  announcement  was  made  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Albany  that  the  Federal  and  State 
milk  agreement  had  been  approved  by  dairymen 
both  interstate  and  intrastate  and  that  Erskine  M. 
Harmon,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  AAA  in 
Washington  for  some  time,  had  been  appointed  as 
administrator.  The  agreement  went  into  effect  on 
September  1. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  for  fluid  milk  for  the  month  of  August 
through  March  would  be  $2.45  per  cwt.,  based  on 
the  wholesale  butter  price  range  of  25  to  29.9  cents 
per  pound.  This  was  interpreted  in  some  of  the 
announcements  to  mean  5.3  cents  a  quart  for  milk, 
or  an  increase  of  2  to  3  cents  per  quart. 

The  price  of  Class  1  milk  under  the  Milk  Conti*ol 
was  $2.45  per  cwt.  from  June  11,  1934,  down  to 
April  15,  1936,  and  this  was  manipulated  in  an¬ 
nouncements  and  through  the  press  to  mean  that 
the  farmers  would  receive  $2.45  per  cwt.  for  3.5- 
percent  milk.  Farmers  did  not  get  $2.45  for  any 
milk  sold  in  the  metropolitan  market  and  the  re¬ 
turn  for  all  milk  was  lamentably  below  this  figure, 
decreasing  in  some  instances  to  close  to  $1  per  cwt., 
or  less  than  3  cents  per  quart  for  the  yearly  average. 
The  expense  of  the  Federal  and  State  administrator 
will  be  an  additional  expense  and  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  reducing  the  expense  to  producers 
that  prevailed  during  Milk  Control.  Hence  on  the 
face  of  it  it  seems  that  the  joint  Federal  and  State 
pact  does  not  give  a  promise  of  satisfactory  returns, 
but  it  will  be  about  October  25  before  the  actual 
returns  to  producers  are  known.  The  statement  that 
the  new  regulation  would  apply  to  August  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  administrator  would  as¬ 
sume  jurisdiction  for  a  month  prior  to  his  date  of 
service.  This  is  hardly  probable. 


The  city  papers  announced  on  August  31  that  the 
price  of  fluid  milk  delivered  to  consumers  in  the 
metropolitan  market  would  be  increased  1*4  cents  a 
quart,  or  58.7  cents  per  cwt.  The  agreement  provided 
that  the  dealers  would  pay  two  cents  per  cwt.  for 
the  expense  of  the  administrator  and  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  were  loud  in  their  assurances  that 
this  was  not  to  be  paid  by  the  producer  but  that  it 
would  be  an  expense  of  the  dealer.  The  first  an¬ 
nouncement  shows  that  the  dealers  are  to  charge  the 
consumers  58.7  cents  per  cwt.  The  increase 
to  the  producer  will  be  45  cents.  This  is  substan¬ 
tially  a  gain  of  14  cents  per  cwt.  to  the  dealer, 
amounting  to  a  $4,000,000  dealer  bonus,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  Order  was  a  regulation  of  the 
dealers  and  that  dealers  opposed  it.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  eloquent  advocates  of  Federal  administration 
will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  this  does  not  take 
the  cost  of  the  administrator  out  of  the  farm  milk 
pails.  To  anyone  but  an  expert  in  making  figures 
it  means  something  that  they  do  not  say.  It  would 
appear  that  seven  times  the  promised  cost  of  the 
administrator  is  charged  up  to  the  consumer  at  the 
beginning,  and  if  the  past  is  any  guide  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  tax  on  the  consumer  will  be  magnified  and 
increased  against  the  producer. 


The  Onondaga  Senatorship 

TWO  years  ago  at  the  solicitation  of  a  large  group 
of  farmers,  Frank  N.  Decker  entered  the  pri¬ 
mary  canvass  for  the  nomination  for  State  Senator 
in  the  38th  Senatorial  District  which  coincides  with 
Onondaga  County.  Later  Senator  Stone  entered  the 
race  again  and  with  organization  support  won  the 
nomination,  but  was  defeated  in  his  strong  Repub¬ 
lican  district  because  of  his  previous  indifference 
to  farm  interests,  and  the  definite  promise  of  his 
Democratic  opponent,  if  elected,  to  support  legisla¬ 
tion  to  restore  dairy  farmers’  rights  in  setting  a 
price  on  their  own  milk.  While  the  Senator-elect 
kept  the  letter  of  his  promise,  he  has  since  dis¬ 
qualified  himself  for  the  sort  of  representation  that 
Onondaga  County  farmers  demand,  and  they  again 
requested  Mr.  Decker  to  seek  the  nomination  this 
year.  So  far  the  Republican  organization  has  not 
endorsed  Mr.  Decker  but  apparently  has  given 
tentative  encouragement  to  another. 

This  leaves  Onondaga  farmers  without  represen¬ 
tation.  They  are  sore  about  it.  Their  resentment 
has  spread  beyond  their  county  limits.  From  all 
over  the  State  comes  a  sentiment  of  farmers  for  a 
house-cleaning  at  Albany.  The  men  they  help  elect 
connive  with  their  enemies  to  defeat  desirable  farm 
legislation.  They  have  asked  Frank  Decker  to  en¬ 
ter  the  primary  again  or  run  independently  in  the 
November  election. 

These  farmers  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  are  loud  in  their  denunciation  of 
one-man  dictatorship  in  the  Federal  Government, 
but  practice  in  New  York  State  the  political  policies 
they  condemn  in  Washington.  If  the  one-man  can¬ 
didate  and  one-man  ticket  is  to  be  continued  and 
farmers  are  to  have  no  voice  in  selecting  the  can¬ 
didates  in  the  Republican  Party,  then  there  is  no 
hope  for  a  come-back  of  the  party  in  New  York 
State. 

There  seems  to  be  time  yet  for  the  Onondaga  com¬ 
mittee  to  reconsider  its  indifference  to  the  farm 
voters  of  the  county.  There  is  an  intimation  that 
with  a  fuller  understanding  of  farm  sentiment,  the 
committee  will  concede  to  their  reasonable  demands. 
Otherwise  this  normally  Republican  district  bids 
fair  to  be  represented  by  a  Democrat  unless  Frank 
Decker,  farmer-lawyer,  consents  to  be  a  farm  in¬ 
dependent  candidate  and  wins. 

Potato  Growers  Reject  Govern - 
ment  Control 

THE  results  of  the  potato  referendum  in  15  late 
production  States  show  that  the  Government 
control  plan  failed  to  get  the  required  two-thirds 
vote  of  producers  required  to  put  the  plan  into  effect. 
These  States  are ;  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Idaho,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon,  California  and  Maine.  This  is  the  third  time 
farmers  have  turned  down  the  potato  proposition. 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  prices  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201 -210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 


of  July,  are  as  follows:  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Crowley  Milk  Company  . .  $1.62  $0.0344 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.42  .0300 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.,  Inc .  1.405  .0299 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op .  1.405  .02119 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn .  1.25  .0266 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn . 975  .0207 


Farmer  Speaks  Out 

AS  AN  old  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  hope  you 
will  permit  me  to  call  attention  of  farm  men 
and  women  to  an  intrigue  going  on  in  Northern  New 
York  to  defeat  the  renomination  of  Senator  Graves 
to  succeed  herself  in  the  Senate.  In  supporting  the 
best  interests  of  dairymen,  she  has  incurred  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  Dairymen’s  League  officials  and  their 
milk  dealer  and  political  allies. 

Just  now  the  fight  is  raging  hot.  Secret  con¬ 
ferences  are  being  held  almost  nightly.  The  League 
director  of  the  district  is  a  regular  attendant  at 
these  gatherings.  Money  is  being  spent  without 
limit.  The  chief  opponent  has  qualified  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  “ring.”  He  voted  in  the  Assembly  for 
the  election  of  a  noted  Borden  lobbyist  to  the  Board 
of  Regents.  Senator  Graves  refused  to  do  so. 

Echoes  from  the  secret  meetings  of  the  milk 
racketeers  are  that  the  “big  boys”  are  determined 
to  “defeat  Senator  Graves  for  renomination ;”  that 
“they  are  going  to  shove  $1,000  into  Senator  Graves’ 
home  town  just  before  primary  day.” 

I  am  a  dairyman  and  a  Republican,  but  much  as  I 
love  the  traditions  of  the  party  I  cannot  support  it 
in  this  perfidy.  I  want  to  register  my  protest  against 
the  leaders  of  my  party  in  trying  to  defeat  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  a  Senator  who  has  proved  herself  worthy, 
and  leaving  us  no  choice  but  to  vote  for  a  subser¬ 
vient  favorite  of  this  impudent  milk  monopoly, 
which  I  for  one  shall  not  do.  a  Northman. 


Governor  Lehman  at  Syracuse 

AT  SYTRACUSE  last  week  Governor  Lehman  said 
that  he  believed  the  solution  of  the  dairy  prob¬ 
lem  lies  in  co-operation.  He  continued: 

If  farmers  think  the  job  is  all  over,  is  all  accom¬ 
plished  by  simply  voting  for  this  agreement,  I  see  no 
hope  whatever  for  the  success  of  this  or  any  other  plan. 

“Once  let  farm  people  or  any  other  people  sit  back 
with  the  expectation  that  they  can  rely  entirely  on 
Government  efforts  while  exerting  none  of  their  own, 
then  not  only  the  farmers  but  the  whole  people  will 
suffer.” 

On  the  face  of  it  all  this  is  sound  and  true.  But 
to  dairy  farmers  these  reiterations  of  the  Governor 
are  a  mockery  of  their  miseries.  Governor  Lehman 
expresses  sympathy  for  the  farmers,  but  he  has 
helped  combinations  of  self-seeking,  self-per¬ 
petuating  leaders  and  big  dealers  to  create  a  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  of  the  milk  business.  He  has  de¬ 
feated  every  attempt  to  restore  farmers’  rights.  He 
has,  as  it  were,  tied'  dairy  farmers’  hand  and  foot 
and  threatened  them  with  gags  if  they  opened  their 
mouths.  Then  commands  them  to  submit  to  their 
oppressors  and  exploiters,  and  because  they  refuse 
to  surrender  abjectly,  despite  their  suffering,  he 
invoked  the  full  power  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  to  force  them  to  submit  to  a  dictator. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Notes 

The  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm  at  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  is 
to  hold  its  third  annual  County  Fair  on  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Student  Aid  Fund,  to 
assist  boys  from  Berkshire  Farm  who  go  to  college. 
About  140  attended  the  County  Grange  Picnic  held^at 
the  Lant  Farm  at  East  Chatham;  after  the  picnic  din¬ 
ner,  sports  and  games  were  provided  for  all.  The 
horseshoe  pitching  contest  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Buckholz;  the  winner  was  Kenneth  Herrick  of  Hud¬ 
son  ;  he  is  now  eligible  to  enter  the  contest  at  the  State 
Fair  as  a  representative  from  Columbia  County. 

There  have  been  two  so-called  “white  elephant”  auc¬ 
tions  held  at  the  House  of  History  Grounds,  at  Kin- 
derhook,  by  the  Columbia  County  Historical  Society. 
The  money  raised  is  to  be  used  towards  the  expense  of 
putting  the  beautiful  trees  in  shape  on  the  grounds ; 
these  trees  were  injured  by  the  recent  wind  and  hail 
storm.  The  articles  consisted  of  antique  and  modern 
wares,  household  goods,  farming  implements,  silverware, 
china,  jugs,  crocks,  pictures,  bric-a-brac  —  over  200 
items  sold  at  the  second  auction.  Members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  contributed  their  “white  elephants”  from  attic 
storage  as  well  as  other  things  that  were  not  in  that 
class.  e.  A.  H. 


Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

The  frequent  rains  throughout  the  season  have  caused 
vegetation  of  all  kinds  to  make  an  abundant  growth. 
Hay,  grain,  gardens  and  pasture  lands,  had  no  lack  of 
water  for  livestock  as  frequently  occurs  in  this  region. 
Nine  consecutive  days  of  rain  in  July  were  responsible 
for  some  delay  in  harvesting  crops.  In  some  cases 
grain  was  found  sprouting  in  the  shock  while  on  the 
lowlands  it  was  found  difficult  to  move  farm  machinery. 

The  late  August  reports  show  that  corn  and  oats  are 
an  unusually  good  crop.  Corn  fields  are  attracting  at¬ 
tention  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  stalks  which 
is  above  normal.  Some  farmers  are  talking  of  building 
temporary  silos  to  save  the  surplus  crop. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  huckleberries  and  black¬ 
berries  have  been  plentiful,  average  price  20c  per  quart. 

At  a  near-by  farmers’  picnic  the  4-H  council,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  cub  members,  sponsored  a  milk  and  ice 
cream  bar.  a.  e.  m. 
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New  economy— City 
radio  performance — 

Push  button  and  knob 
tuned  —  Ask  your 
Crosley  dealer  about' 
this  radio  complete 
including  batteries 
for  approximately 
$20,  or  write 
THE  CROSLEY 
RADIO  C0RP„ 

CINCINNATI _ 

Powel  Crosier.  Jr-  President 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  South  and  West 


CROSLEY 


HOMEY  COMFORT 

in  Syracuse 


Folks 


like  to  stay  at  The 
Syracuse  because  it's 
homey  ...  in  atmos¬ 
phere  and  service. 
The  rooms  are  modern 
and  comfortable,  the 
food  tasty.  600  rooms 
from  $3.00. 

Fay  B.  Mareness.Mqr. 


'  » 

HOTEL  SYRACUS: 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

E 

LANES 

COLD  TABLETS 


TAKE, 

ONE 


Steady  Work 


Reliable  man  wanted  to 
‘  call  on  farmers.  No  exper- 
dlnnfl  Dqv  ience  or  capital  required.  Pleasant 
VIl/UU  M.  <M.jr  work.  Home  every  night.  Make  up 
to  $12.00  a  day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Parti¬ 
culars  Free.  Write — 

McNESS  CO.,  Dept.  212,  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 


KODAK  FILMS 

| « ]  ^  ^  1 1  lJ  ^  > 

Biggest  film  bargain  in  U.  S.l  Either  16  guaranteed 
prints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8 
prints  from  each  roll —  only  25c  coin!  16  reprints  25c. 
Guaranteed  quality.  One  day  service!  Mailers  and 
details  FREE!  Send  your  rolls  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.225,  LaCrosse,  Wise. 

ONLY 

ZM 

QUICK  SERVICE  —  Two  5x7  Professional  Enlarge¬ 
ments  or  One  Natural  Colored,  (your  choice)  and 
eight  guaranteed  prints  from  roll,  25c.  Sixteen  prints 
from  roll  or  negatives  or  Eight  Double  Size  prints,  25c. 

LACROSSE  FILM  SERVICE,  LACROSSE,  WIS. 


F\I  ARCFMF1VT  SPECIALS!  5x7  framed  39c: 
EilLrllXuEliJEli  1  :t-95c.  5x7  simulated  leather 

framed  45c:  8x10  65c.  5x7  hand  colored,  framed,  59c; 
8x10  89c.  Roll  developed,  printed,  25c  free  fotofile. 
Prompt  service.  LESCAULT  STUDIO,  Rockland,  Mass. 


FILM  DEVELOPING  BARGAIN!  Your  choice!  Either 
16  guaranteed  prints  or  8  prints  and  2  enlargements  from 
roll,  only  25c.  Beautiful,  guaranteed  quality.  Quickest 
Service.  Modern  Studios,  Box  628-A,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED.  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Yelox  print! 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service.  43-C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DAT  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  In- 
lv '-'““eluding  two  enlargements,  25c  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA,  MINNESOTA 


ROEES  DEVEI.OPED-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements.  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 


Heady  for  you — Our  New  Pattern  Book  of  Fall 
Styles,  just  off  the  press!  Write  for  it  at  once, 
Innumerable  suggestions  to  help  you  stretch 
your  budget  farther.  First  favorites  for 
street,  afternoon  and  evening  wear,  with  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  new  vogue  for  elegance.  Pointers  on 
skiing  and  other  sportswear,  school  togs,  col¬ 
lege  triumphs,  new  successes  for  the  fashionable 
forties.  Immensely  helpful  hints  on  lovely  gifts 
to  make.  To  crown  all,  every  page  is  exquisitely 
illustrated,  so  that  you  can  know  exactly  what 
your  stunning  new  Fall  clothes  will  look  like 
when  you've  stitched  them  up!  The  price  of 
this  hook  is  15c;  book  and  a  pattern  together, 
25c.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Rainy  Barnyard 


The  ducks  go  swaggering  like  little  boys 
With  hands  tucked  in  the  pockets  of 
their  pants : 

The  geese  set  up  a  busy  gabbling  noise 
And  strut  through  pools  with  chin-high 
arrogance. 

The  chickens  bunch  beneath  the  cowshed 
eaves, 

Like  Summer  folk  who  wish  they  had 
not  come ; 

The  turkey  hen  upon  a  rafter  grieves 
With  half-shut  eyes,  disconsolate  and 
glum. 


The  little  pigs  in  Indian  file  go  by, 

Excited  by  the  first  rain  they  have 
seen ; 

Their  tails  are  curly,  whether  wet  or  dry, 
And  they  are — first  and  last  time — 
pink  and  clean. 

Over  the  half-door  curves  an  equine  head 
To  watch  the  rain,  and  whinny  unde¬ 
pressed  ; 

To  Dobbin,  rising  very  late  from  bed, 
Rain  brings  an  unexpected  day  of  rest. 

— Gerald  Raftery  in  N.  Y.  Sun. 


Kitchen  Cosmetics 


There’s  a  magic  wand  among  the  sup¬ 
plies  on  the  Kitchen  Shelf.  It’s  in  the 
simply  homely  things,  the  oatmeal,  the 
salt,  the  baking  soda,  the  milk.  But  it  is 
quite  lovely.  But  of  course  you’ll  have 
to  be  your  own  fairy  godmother  and  do 
the  waving  of  the  wand  yourself.  For 
if  the  magic  on  the  kitchen  shelf  has  no 
one  to  wield  it,  it  simply  stays  on  the 
kitchen  shelf  and  eventually  finds  itself 
made  into  cakes,  into  porridge  and  into 
Sunday  morning  buns  for  the  family. 
However  if  you  take  a  little  out  for 
beauty’s  sake,  not  even  the  porridge  nor 
the  Sunday  morning  buns  will  miss  it 
and  it  will  do  wonders  for  beauty. 

For  the  Eyes. — Make  a  mild  solution 
of  salt  water,  a  quarter  teaspoon  to  a 
glass  of  lukewarm  water  and  use  it  for 
bathing  the  eyes.  It  is  ever  so  soothing 
after  a  long  dusty  drive  to  town  or  for 
any  time  whenever  the  eyes  are  weary 
from  too  much  reading  and  sewing.  If 
you  have  an  eye  cup  wink  each  eye  in 
this  solution.  Better  still,  saturate  two 
pieces  of  cotton  or  two  pieces  of  gauze 
with  this  mild  salt  solution,  lie  down  and 
cover  the  eyes  with  them.  It  not  only 
refreshes  the  eyes,  but  it  clears  them  and 
often  puts  in  a  little  extra  sparkle.  This 
treatment  is  appreciated  by  the  men  after 
a  day  in  the  hayloft  and  the  silo. 

For  Dandruff. — One  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  combating  and  elmininat- 
ing  dandruff  is  a  solution  of  salt  and 
cold  water.  Add  one  heaping  tablespoon 
of  salt  to  one  cup  of  cold  water.  Dip  a 
piece  of  cotton  into  it  and  rub  the  scalp 
thoroughly.  Part  ,  the  hair  and  rub  the 
salt  solution  into  the  scalp.  Then  part 
it  again  in  another  place  and  re¬ 
peat  until  the  entire  head  has  been  treat¬ 
ed.  Massage  the  scalp  vigorously  with 
the  fingers  and  then  give  your  hair  a  good 
shampoo.  The  salt  should  not  he  left  in 
the  hair  any  length  of  time. 

For  the  Teeth. — Salt  is  an  excellent 


cleanser  for  the  teeth.  It  isn't  necessary 
to  use  it  every  day  for  your  brushing, 
once  or  twice  a  week  is  plenty.  It  ster¬ 
ilizes  the  gums  and  keeps  them  in  good 
condition.  Dental  authorities  recommend 
salt  as  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies 
for  receding  gums.  A  fourth  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon  on  a  wet  brush  is  plenty  for  one 
application.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  mix  it 
with  soda  occasionally. 

For  the  Feet. — For  tired  feet,  one  of 
the  most^  refreshing  remedies  is  the  salt 
bath.  Wash  the  feet  with  lukewarm  wa¬ 
ter  and  soap.  Then  put  them  in  a  warm 
water  bath  to  which  a  small  handful  of 
salt  has  been  added.  Allow  them  to  soak 
for  15  minutes  or  longer.  Dry  carefully 
and  massage  gently  with  the  hands,  rub¬ 
bing  from  the  ankle  to  the  toes.  Then 
leave  the  feet  exposed  to  the  air  or  the 
sunlight  for  a  half  hour  or  longer.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  treatments 
for  weary  feet  and  one  of  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive. 

For  the  Bath. — A  salt  bath  is  one  of 
the  most  invigorating  of  all  baths  and 
there  are  several  ways  of  taking  it.  One 
of  them  is  to  merely  throw  a  handful  of 
salt  into  the  bath  water.  It  stimulates 
the  circulation,  relieves  weary  muscles 
and  sends  a  revived  feeling  tingling  all 
through  the  body.  An  even  more  stimu¬ 
lating  method  of  taking  a  salt  bath  is  to 
rub  dry  salt  over  the  body  following  a 
soap  and  water  bath.  Simply  take  a 
handful  of  salt  and  rub  it  over  the  wet 
skin  from  neck  to  toes.  And  (hen  mas¬ 
sage  the  body,  preferably  with  a  piece  of 
silk — an  old  shirt  or  a  blouse.  If  you 
haven’t  a  length  of  silk  for  the  purpose, 
use  an  ordinary  bath  towel.  But  give 
yourself  a  brisk  rubbing  and  be  amazed 
at  the  new  energy  and  the  reviving  of 
tired  muscles.  Of  course  the  salt  bath  is 
not  to  be  taken  before  retiring.  It’s  too 
stimulating  to  precede  a  good  night’s  rest, 
shelf.  IIEEENE  DECKER. 


Tasty  Pickles 

Spiced  Blueberries. — Five  pounds  blye- 
berries,  six  cups  sugar,  two  cups  weak 
vinegar,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one 
tablespoon  cloves,  one  tablespoon  all¬ 
spice.  Tie  spices  in  cheesecloth.  Boil 
sugar,  spices  and  vinegar  together  for  10 
minutes.  Add  berries  which  have  been 
washed  and  well  drained  and  simmer  for 
10  minutes.  Seal  in  hot,  clean  jars.  Be 
careful  not  to  cook  the  berries  too  long, 
as  they  will  shrivel. 

Pepper  Mangoes. — One  dozen  red  pep¬ 
pers,  one  dozen  green  peppers,  one  quart 
chopped  cabbage,  one  tablespoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  ground  cinnamon,  1*4  tea¬ 
spoons  ground  cloves,  one  teaspoon 
ground  allspice,  one  cup  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  white  mustard  seed  and  strong 
cold  vinegar  to  cover.  Cut  the  tops  from 
peppers  and  remove  seeds  and  midribs, 
saving  the  tops.  Stand  the  peppers  up¬ 
right  in  a  pan,  soak  24  hours  in  a  salt 
solution  made  of  one-half  cup  salt  to 
each  two  quarts  of  water.  Drain  before 
using  the  peppers.  Measure  out  a  quart 
of  chopped  cabbage  and  to  this  amount 
add  the  other  ingredients  and  mix  well. 
Fill  the  peppers  with  it,  put  on  the  tops 
and  tie  tightly.  Stand  them  upright  in 
hot  jars  and  cover  with  the  cold  vinegar. 
Put  half  red  and  half  green  peppers  in 
each  jar.  They  will  he  ready  to  use  in 
three  weeks. 

Pickled  (Salted)  Corn. — While  visit¬ 
ing  a  friend  she  took  some  corn  from 
brine,  and  it  was  so  good  that  I  asked 
her  for  the  recipe  so  that  I  might  share 
it  with  your  readers.  She  said  she  boiled 
the  corn  on  the  cob  for  five  minutes,  then 
cut  from  the  cob  and  add  one  pint  of 
salt  for  three  pints  of  corn.  This  sounds 
like  a  lot  but  is  what  make  the  corn  keep. 


Stir  to  mix  thoroughly  and  when  cold, 
pack  in  clean  jars.  When  she  is  ready  to 
use  it,  she  freshens  the  corn  by  placing 
three  quarts  of  water  to  each  quart  of 
corn  in  a  large  kettle.  Bring  to  a  boil, 
and  repeat  this  process  three  times.  Pour 
through  a  colander.  Then  heat  the  corn, 
add  some  sugar,  flour,  cream  and  butter 
as  a  seasoning.  mrs.  e.  s. 


Clear  Tomato  Juice 

Select  large  ripe  tomatoes,  wash  and 
core  them  and  slice  crosswise.  Put  on 
the  stove  Avithout  Avater  and  stir  occa¬ 
sionally  until  the  juice  flows  freely.  Cook 
quickly  until  soft,  run  through  a  fine 
sieve  and  pour  into  deep  earthenAvare 
crocks.  Let  stand  uncovered  in  a  cold 
place  overnight.  In  the  morning  siphon 
or  pour  off  the  clear  amber  liquid  from 
the  top  of  the  jar,  bring  to  a  rolling  boil 
for  tAA'o  minutes,  adding  tAvo  teaspoons  of 
salt  to  a  gallom  of  juice.  Seal  in  hot 
sterilized  jars.  Divide  the  contents  of  a 
five-gallon  or  10-gallon  jar  into  four  parts. 
The  second  part  of  (he  contents  is  cloudy 
Avith  pulp  and  canned  for  second  choice 
juice;  the  third  part  is  canned  as  pulp 
to  be  used  with  spaghetti,  etc.  The  pulp 
in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  is  quite  thick 
and  used  for  catsup,  being  particularly 
desirable,  as  it  will  not  require  prolonged 
cooking  and  thus  darken  it.  You  may 
use  this  heaAry  pulp  for  canning  whole  to¬ 
matoes.  Scald  the  small  and  medium- 
sized  tomatoes,  leaving  them  AArliole.  Drop 
in  the  boiling  pulp  and  cook  carefully  for 
a  feAV  minutes,  then  seal.  Or  place  in 
hot  sterilized  jars,  pour  the  boiling  hot 
pulp  over  and  process.  Add  one  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  each  quart.  They  will  keep 
their  shape  perfectly  and  have  a  superior 
flavor.  mrs.  E.  c. 
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This  and  That 

Severae  of  our  Handicrafters  and  Gar¬ 
deners  have  asked  for  mailing  directions, 
so  Ave  repeat  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  know.  When  you  wish  to  write 
someone  in  the  column,  send  your  letter 
or  letters,  in  stamped  envelopes  to  us, 
indicating  the  initials  and  we  Avill  ad¬ 
dress  them  correctly  and  forward  prompt¬ 
ly.  Or  if  you  prefer,  just  ask  us  for  the 
complete  addresses  so  that  you  may  write 
direct.  We  use  only  initials  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  readers  and  Ave  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  stamped  envelopes. 

4= 

“We  have  a  novel  idea  noAV.  Some  of 
us  ‘tliree-cent’  friends  are  piecing  ‘three- 
•cent  bed  quilts’  Avith  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  each  one  who  sends  us  patches, 
on  their  block.  I  am  making  mine  an 
old-fashioned  album  quilt,  and  I  am  real 
proud  of  it.  I  have  pieces  from  NeAV  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Ontario  and  Washington,  D.  C.” 

NeAV  York.  MRS.  N.  R. 


Table  Delicacies 

Angel  food  is  very  simple  to  make,  and 
if  directions  are  followed  explicitly  there 
will  never  be  a  failure.  A  perfect  angel 
cake  is  made  as  follows:  Sift  some  flour 
and  granulated  sugar ;  then  measure  out 
one  cup  of  flour  and  one  of  sugar  and  sift 
together  five  times.  Put  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  into  the  Avhites  of  10  eggs 
and  beat  with  a  Avire  egg  beater.  After 
being  half  beaten,  add  one-half  teaspoon 
cream  of^tartar  and  beat  until  eggs  are 
stiff  enough  to  invert  the  pan.  Fold  the 
eggs  very  carefully  into  mixed  flour  and 
sugar.  Do  not  beat ;  just  draw  the  mix¬ 
ing  spoon  doAvn  and  over  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  smooth.  Add  flavoring  and  bake 
45  minutes  in  moderate  oven.  An  un¬ 
greased  pan  with  center  tube  is  best  for 
angel  food,  but  any  pan  will  do.  When 
baked,  invert  Avith  air  space  underneath. 

For  Golden  Angle  Cake  beat  yolks  of 
12  eggs,  add  tAvo  cups  granulated  sugar 
sifted  five  times.  Beat  until  stiff,  add 
one  cup  Avater  and  beat  again.  Take  tAvo 
cups  pastry  flour,  add  two  teaspoons 
baking  poAvder  and  sift  five  times.  Add 
the  egg  mixture  to  this  very  sIoavI.v  and 
carefully — no  beating.  Flavor  and  bake 
in  rather  hot  oven  for  35  minutes.  It  is 
better  to  reduce  heat  after  20  minutes 
if  possible.  Cake  pan  should  be  greased 
and  floured. 

Chocolate  Angel  Cake  is  made  in  this 
way.  Beat  whites  of  11  eggs  very  stiff. 
During  the  beating  add  pinch  of  salt  and 
one  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar.  Take  tAVO- 
thirds  cup  flour,  one-thii’d  cup  cocoa,  add 
lYn  cups  sugar  and  sift  six  times.  Add 
one-third  teaspoon  baking  powder  to  last 
sifting.  Add  egg  mixture  very  carefully 
to  sifted  flour,  sugar  and  cocoa  being  A'ery 
careful  not  to  break  the  air  cells.  Flavor 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  45  min¬ 
utes.  Ha\Te  the  pan  lightly  greased  and 
floured.  Increase  the  heat  a  bit  toward 
the  last,  if  possible. 

Cream  puffs  are  liked  by  everyone  and 
are  simplicity  itself  to  make.  Let  one  cup 
water  and  one-half  cup  butter  come  to 
boil.  Into  it  stir  gradually  iy2  cups 
flour.  Keep  stirring  on  stove  until  it  is 
very  smooth,  then  take  from  fire  and  cool. 
When  neaxdy  cold,  add  four  eggs,  one  at 
a  time,  and  heat  thoroughly  after  each 
egg.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  greased  bak¬ 
ing  tin,  alloAving  room  for  spreading,  and 
bake  in  a  very  hot  oven  30  minutes.  They 
must  be  thoi*ouglily  baked  or  they  will 
fall  and  be  soggy.  For  filling  take  tAvo 
cups  milk,  two  beaten  eggs,  one-lmlf  cup 
sugar  and  four  tablespoons  cox-nstarch 
cooked  in  double  boiler.  Split  cakes  Avith 
sharp  knife  and  fill.  Vanilla  flavoring. 

Chocolate  filling  is  fine  and  is  made  by 
melting  two  squares  of  hitter  chocolate 
in  double  boiler  and  adding  tAvo  cups 
milk.  Beat  together'  two  eggs,  three- 
fourths  cup  sugar,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
soda,  3%  tablespoons  flour  and  beat  into 
eggs  and  milk  in  boiler.  Cook  until  thick, 
flavor  and  fill  cakes.  Top  them  Avith 
fudge  icing — 1  y2  cups  confectioner’s 
sugar,  one  level  tablespoon  soft  butter, 
two  ounces  melted  chocolate,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  enough  coffee  to  spread  easily. 

Cheese  souffle  is  a  delicious  luncheon 
dish.  Chop  enough  good  American  cheese 
to  fill  a  cup.  Moisten  three  tablespoons 
flour  in  one-half  cup  cold  water,  stir  it 
into  one-half  pint  hot  milk.  Cook  until 
thick.  Add  cheese  and  stir  until  melted ; 
add  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Take  from 
fire  and  add  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  a 
dash  of  pepper,  gently  stir  in  stiffly  beat¬ 
en  whites,  turn  into  buttered  baking  dish 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  15  or  20 
minutes. 

Eggs  ’n’  beef  is  tasty,  too !  Cut  fine 
tAvo  ounces  of  di-ied  heef.  Add  one  cup 
of  tomatoes,  one-fourth  cup  gi-ated  cheese, 
a  few  drops  onion  juice  and  a  few  grains 
cayenne  pepper.  Melt  tAvo  tablespoons 
butter  in  pan,  turn  mixture  in  and  when 
heated  add  three  slightly  beaten  eggs. 
Stir  constantly  until  creamy  and  soft  and 
eggs  are  set.  i.  b. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Health  En  Route 

Attention  motorists !  Danger  ahead ! 

If  you  were  speeding  along  a  highway 
and  suddenly  saw  this  sign  what  would 
you  do?  Ten  to  one  you’d  jam  on  your 
brakes,  and  skid  to  an  ear-splitting  stop. 

Such  signs  might  serve  to  improve 
America’s  health  if  there  were  added  to 
them  the  words:  Take  time  to  visit  the 
next  certified  rest  room  you  come  to. 

One  of  America’s  famous  Health  Com¬ 
missioners  says  that  personal  hygiene  is 
a  most  important  phase  of  public  health. 
He  points  out  that  among  the  chief 
causes  of  disability  suffei’ed  by  men  and 
women  who  have  reached  their  forties  is 
irregularity  of  habits :  failure  to  take 
time  to  keep  fit. 

He  attributes  this  neglect  of  personal 
health,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that 
the  individual  away  from  home  is  forced 
into  dangerous  delays  through  lack  of 
proper  facilities  found  en  I’oute. 

This  has  been  true  of  motorists  for 
many  years.  Now,  however,  the  picture 
is  rapidly  changing,  thanks  to  public- 
spirited  companies  selling  gasoline  and 
oil.  Their  by- word  (and  “buy-word”)  is 
service.  The  more  service  their  dealers 
render  the  more  patronage  they  receive. 

This  was  the  conclusion  reached  by 
one  of  America’s  largest  oil  concerns  last 
Fall.  A  survey  was  made  among  women 
throughout  the  United  States  to  ascertain 
from  them  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  requirements  for  an  ideal  rest  room. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed 
was  that  the  real  essentials  were  sanita¬ 
tion,  cleanliness  and  supplies. 

“We  want  to  enter  a  rest  room  with  a 
feeling  of  assurance  that  here  we  shall 
find  convenience  and  safety.  We  want 
to  leave  the  rest  room  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  are  clean,  and  neat  in  ap¬ 
pearance.” 

So  this  particular  company  undertook 
the  colossal  task  of  trying  to  please  its 
patrons.  Each  one  of  its  45,000  dealers 
was  considered  as  a  prospect  for  a  reg¬ 
istered  rest  room  plan.  But  to  qualify 


for  the  privilege  of  registration  a  rest 
room  must  meet  certain  fundamental 
standards  of  cleanliness  and  public  health 
protection. 

By  April  1  of  this  year  nearly  8,000  of 
the  dealers  approached  with  the  regis¬ 
tered  rest  room  plan  had  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  signed  a  pledge  to  keep 
the  rooms  clean  and  well  equipped  all 
the  time.  A  fleet  of  young  men  had  been 
selected  and  trained  to  tour  given  terri¬ 
tories,  constantly  checking  up  on  the 
condition  of  the  rest  rooms. 

Other  companies  have  picked  up  the 
torch  and  are  starting  nation-wide  pub¬ 
licity  campaigns  for  clean  rest  rooms.  A 
large  oil  concern  in  the  Southwest  puts 
each  of  its  dealers  on  probation.  If  for 
full  90  days  he  is  able  to  prove  that  his 
rest  rooms  are  kept  in  good  condition  he 
is  given  the  “Award  of  Merit.”  This  he 
puts  in  a  conspicuous  place  so  that  all 
his  patrons  may  know  of  his  co-operation 
in  the  crusade  for  provision  of  health 
en  route. 

A  huge  eastern  company  really  was  the 
pioneer  in  rest  room  reform.  It  spent 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  experiment¬ 
ing  with  new  ideas.  But  its  vice-presi¬ 
dent  frankly  told  me  it  was  “up-hill 
work.”  The  public  will  not  do  its  part. 

He  blamed  the  women  most  of  all. 
“They  sharpen  their  lipsticks  on  the 
wall;  splash  soap  suds  on  the  mirror  and 
water  on  the  floor;  comb  their  hair  over 
the  basin — even  bobbed  hair  can  stop  up 
the  plumbing — fail  to  empty  the  water 
in  the  wash  bowl;  sprinkle  face  powder 
all  over  everywhere ;  and  throw  their 
used  paper  towels  on  the  floor. 

“Why  they  even  walked  off  with  the 
vases  we  placed  there  to  make  the  place 
pretty.  They  weren’t  satisfied  with  just 
taking  the  flowers!  One  dealer  said  he 
thought  he’d  change  the  sign  on  the  rest¬ 
room  door  from,  ‘Have  you  left  any¬ 
thing?’  to  ‘Have  you  left  us  anything?’ 

“If  men  and  women  want  better  fa¬ 
cilities  for  health  en  route — tell  them  to 
leave  rest  rooms  the  way  they’d  like  to 
find  them.”  beuxaii  France,  r.  n. 


/T'HE  wind  is  free.  From  the  time  you  get  up  in  the  morning  until  you 
go  to  bed  at  night — let  it  operate  your  6-volt  Zenith  Farm  Radio. 

And — your  power  operating  cost  per  year  will  be  the  almost  unbeliev¬ 
ably  small  sum  of  fifty  cents. 

If  you  are  not  on  a  high  line — have  an  unwired  home.  Zenith,  makers 
of  every  type  and  kind  of  home  radio — twenty-three  years  in  this  business 
— have  a  recommendation  to  make  to  you. 

We  recommend — and  urge — that — if  you  want  steady  and  unvarying 
“city  set”  performance — and  the  lowest  possible  power  operating  cost — 
50c  a  year — that  you  investigate  and  consider  a  6-volt  Zenith  Farm 
Radio  with  Zenith  Wincharger. 


500,000  FARMERS 
CAN’T  BE  WRONG! 


Over  half  a  million  farmers  without  electric 
power,  have  found  in  the  6-volt  Zenith  Farm 
Radio  something  they  could  work  up  real  enthu¬ 
siasm  over— something  worth  “bragging  about.” 

Talk  to  some  of  these  Zenith  owners  in  your 
section.  They’re  our  best  salesmen.  They’re 
everywhere.  Ask  them  for  the  truth — the  real 
facts.  You’ll  be  amazed.  And  remember — their 
experience  covers  not  months,  but  years.  Zenith 
pioneered  the  farm  radio  field  and  won  its  lead 
on  merit. 

See  Your  Zenith  Dealer  dff°?rrenl 

Zenith  models  for  wired  and  unwired  homes 
from  $14.95  up.  Zenith — America’s  most  copied 
radio — is  again  a  year  ahead.  Or — if  you  prefer, 
send  the  coupon  below  direct  to  the  factory. 


3,650 

HOURS  frjk 

a  year 

50< 

^  power 
operating  cost 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Zenith  Wincharger  | 

$I7.50  _ 

when  bought  with  a 
Zenith  Radio 


ZENITH  RADI  O _ C  0_R  PORATION  .  CHICAGO 

America’s  Oldest  Makers  of  [’““““"““"““““"“'■"““■■“““‘■"""’J 

Fine  Radios — Always  a  Year  Ahead  i  ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 

6001  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  catalog  and  in-  I 
formation  concerning  free  home  trial. 

□  I  have  high-line  power 

□  I  don’t  have  high-line  power 

Name .  j 


Address . 

City . .....State . 


Lemon  Aids  Worth  Knowing 

The  little  lemon,  with  its  sour  but 
healthful  juice,  seems  to  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  blessed  by  nature,  for  it  is  a 
relish,  a  medicine,  a  cleaner  and  a  food. 
Here  are  a  number  of  uses  for  this  little 
fruit  that  may  not  be  known  to  all 
readers. 

Before  using  bananas  for  salads  or 
dressings,  roll  them  in  lemon  juice. 

When  whipping  cream,  add  three  or 
four  drops  of  lemon  juice  to  a  cup  of 
cream  to  make  it  stiff  and  firm. 

A  teaspoon  of  lemon  juice  added  to  the 
water  in  which  lamb  or  veal  for  stew  is 
cooked  will  add  to  the  flavor  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  meat. 

Put  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  in  the 
food  chopper  before  grinding  sticky 
fruits,  such  as  figs,  raisins  or  dates,  and 
the  grinder  will  not  only  be  easier  to 
clean  but  the  food  will  be  saved  since  it 
will  not  stick  to  the  utensil. 

When  aluminum  kettles  have  become 
dull  or  black,  clean  them  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  lemon  juice,  then  rinse  in  warm 
water. 

A  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  in  the  rins¬ 
ing  water  will  give  luster  to  glassware. 

Wooden  drainboards  or  mixing  boards 
may  be  kept  free  from  grease  and 
cleaned  by  rubbing  with  half  a  lemon  or 
lemon  rind. 

After  the  juice  has  been  extracted,  dip 
the  rind  in  salt  to  clean  tarnished  copper 
or  brass. 

Immediately  after  dishwashing,  while 
the  hands  are  still  a  trifle  moist,  drop  a 
little  lemon  juice  in  the  palms  and  rub 
it  well  over  the  hands,  to  keep  them  soft 
and  white. 

To  remove  iron  rust,  fruit  or  ink 
stains,  rub  the  spots  well  with  lemon, 
then  cover  with  salt  and  place  in  the 
sun.  If  the  spots  are  obstinate,  repeat 
this  process  several  times. 

To  bleach  linen  or  muslin,  moisten 
with  lemon  juice  and  spread  on  the  grass 
in  the  sun. 

The  juice  of  a  lemon  to  a  tub  of  water 
helps  to  soften  hard  water. 

Embroidery,  laces  and  fine  lingeries 
which  have  become  badly  yellowed  may 
be  made  snow  white  by  boiling  in  water 
to  which  a  little  bluing  and  the  juice  of 
a  lemon  have  been  added. 

To  clean  the  white  keys  of  a  piano,  rub 
with  paste  made  of  whitening  and  lemon 
juice. 

The  marks  on  paint  made  by  scratch¬ 
ing  matches  there  may  be  removed  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  cut  lemon.  G.  A.  B. 


Needlework  for  Gifts 


6160 


6160  -—  The  prayer  learned  at  Mother’s 
knee — and  embroidered  into  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  “sampler” — is  ideal  as  a  Christmas 
gift  for  youngsters.  The  Old  English  let¬ 
ters  are  in  cross-stitch,  the  remainder 
done  in  gay  colors,  in  other  easy  stitches. 
Pattern  includes  a  transfer  pattern  of  a 
panel  14x18  inches :  color  chart  and  key ; 
materials  needed;  illustration  of  stitches. 

1818  —  Right  now  is  the  time  to  start 
thinking  about  Christmas  presents  —  and 
you’ll  want  to  crochet  a  luncheon  set  of 
these  pretty  rectangular  doilies  first  of 
all.  Then,  by  making  the  center  part  of 
each  filet  rectangle,  you  have  round  doilies 
in  two  sizes  to  use  as  occasional  pieces. 
TTse  mercerized  string.  Pattern  includes 
directions  and  charts  for  making  doilies; 
illustrations  of  them  and  of  stitches;  ma¬ 
terials  required. 


Price  of  these  pattern  10c  each.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pattern 
Department,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Enjoy  the  convenience  of  running  water  for  a  few 
cents  daily.  On  thousands  of  farms  EVERITE  water 
service  eliminates  drudgery,  saves  time,  reduces  fire 
hazards.  Completely  automatic.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

EVERITE  PUMP  &  MFG.  CO.  Inc. 

617  North  Prince  St.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


WOObSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  III. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recc^roVree 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent’  ’  and  “Record  of  Invention’  ’  form — both  FREE- 

L.  F.  Randolph,  691  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DATH ROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub,  Pedestal 
**  Basin.  Low-down  Toilet.  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  B. 

SCHLOSSMAN,  545  THIRDI  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


24  Inch  FURNACES  $60.  P^llss 

Direct  from  factory.  Repairs  for  all  makes  of  furnaces. 

EDWARDS  FURNACE  CO..  WELLSBORO.  PA. 


Viiny  BUY  DIRECT,  SAVE  MONEY.  Lowest 

■  21  tf  M  prices,  highest  quality  for  over  100  years. 

■  ■■■•I*  FRE®  samples  and  knitting  directions. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLSv  Box  7.  Harmony,  Maine. 


GIVES  THE  “U.  S.“  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE 
THIRD  LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY 
BOOTS.  DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE. 
PIGSKIN  FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER 
“U.  S."  BOOTS,  EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK- 
TESTED  BEFORE  IT  LEAVES  THE  FACTORY. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


United  States  Rubber  Products,  Inc. 
1790  Broadway  New  York 


ASK  TO  SEE  THE 
NEW  ROYAL 
RAINCOAT  WITH 
PIGSKIN  FINISH 
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September  10,  193S 


•  Spend  less  time  doing  your  fall  plowing 
this  year.  Do  the  tough  jobs  of  pulling 
logs  and  stone  with  less  cost  and  effort. 
Save  fuel  and  a  lot  of  wear  and  tear  on 
your  tractors  by  using  WEED  BULL 
CHAIN.  Then  you  are  sure  of  positive 
3-way  traction  in  mud,  snow  and  ice. 

WEED  BULLS  introduced  the  right 
and  left  Spiral-Twist  Links  and  S-Type 
Cross  Chains  for  use  on  rubber-tired 
farm  tractors.  The  links  make  a  half¬ 
twist  as  they  contact  the  ground — and 
then  twist  back  when  the  pressure  is 
released.  Mud  cannot  cling  to  chains 
that  have  this  rolling  action. 

In  addition  to  being  self-cleaning, 
WEED  BULLS  cannot  slip  around  the 
tire.  They  need  no  adjusters  or  tighten¬ 
ers.  Plenty  of  clearance  for  fenders  and 
brake  housings.  Put  on  easily  by  one  man. 

Be  sure  you  get  genuine  WEED 
BULL  Farm  Tractor  Chains.  Order  by 
name — accept  no  imitations.* 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  full 
information  on  WEED  BULLS  and 
other  money-saving  farm  chains. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

Please  send  me  further  information  about 

□  Weed  Bull  Farm  Tractor  Chains  □  Truck  Chains 

□  Weed  Passenger  Car  Chains  □  Log  Chains 

□  Other  Chains  that  save  money  on  the  farm. 

Name . 

.Address . 

City . State . 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

"FARM  SANITATION" 


Write  to  Desk  K-39-lt  Animal  Industry  Dept . 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  sell  Parke,  Davis  products 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Not  everyone  is  so 
situated  that  they 
can  successfully  pro¬ 
duce  a  product  suit¬ 
able  for  a  special 
market.  However,  it 


Feeding  and  Breeding  for  the  Market 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


behooves  us  at  all  times  to  carefully  con¬ 
sider  market  trends  and  demands.  Our 
livestock  feeding  and  breeding  programs 
should  be  so  regulated  that  they  can  re¬ 
sult  in  a  finished  product  which  meets 
some  specific  market  demand.  It  is 
equally  if  not  more  important  that  the 
product,  whether  it  be  meat,  milk  or 
wool,  arrive  on  the  market  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  seasonal  advantage  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  top  price  relative  to  market  swings. 

Early  arrivals  of  Spring  lambs  always 
command  premium  prices.  As  soon  as 
heavy  runs  of  southern  lambs  begin  to 
arrive  a  marked  decrease  in  price  is  the 
inevitable  result.  A  study  of  lamb  prices 
per  100  pounds  at  Chicago  for  a  ten-year 
period  beginning  in  1927  shows  an  ap¬ 
proximate  average  decline  of  10  percent 
for  May  as  compared  with  April  prices. 
October  and  November  have  an  average 
low,  with  a  price  between  $8  and  $9  for 
this  period,  these  Fall  lambs  being 
largely  sold  on  a  feeder  lamb  basis. 

Powdered  Skim-milk  fob  Sheep 

In  general  under  ordinary  farm  condi¬ 
tions  where  maximum  utilization  is  be¬ 
ing  made  of  home-grown  grains  and 
roughage  rapidity  of  gain  is  correlated 
with  economy  of  gain.  Availability  and 
price  of  feeds  used  as  well  as  type,  qual¬ 
ity  and  finish  desired  in  the  lambs  are 
all  important  determining  factors  rela¬ 
tive  to  profit  or  loss  made  in  a  given 
feeding  operation. 

Recent  lamb  feeding  investigations  by 
Cox  and  Wagner  at  the  Kansas  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  relative  to  the  value  of 
dry  skim-milk  powder  as  a  source  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  feeding  lambs  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  feeding  factors  mentioned.  In 
these  tests  powdered  skim-milk  was  com¬ 
pared  with  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  as 
a  supplement  to  grain,  with  feeder  lambs 
averaging  a  little  over  100  pounds  initial 
weight.  The  feeding  period  was  from 


January  20  to  April  5,  1937.  The  aver¬ 
age  feed  consumed  daily  per  lamb  was, 
grain  1  pound  and  .2  pound  cottonseed 
meal,  linseed  meal  and  powdered  skim 
for  the  three  lots  respectively.  Silage 
consumption  was  the  same  in  all  three 
groups  being  3.65  pounds  per  head  daily. 
The  cottonseed  meal  lambs  ate  .23  pound 
daily  of  straw,  the  linseed  group  .25 
pound  and  the  powdered  skim-fed  lambs 
.28  pound  of  straw. 

The  feed  requirement  to  produce  100 
pounds  gain  for  the  cottonseed  meal 
group  was,  grain  560  pounds,  cottonseed 
meal  112  pounds,  straw  128  pounds  and 
silage  2,045  pounds.  The  linseed  meal 
fed  lambs  required,  595  pounds  of  grain, 
119  pounds  of  linseed  meal,  147  pounds 
of  straw,  and  2,175  pounds  of  silage  per 
cwt.  gain.  The  powdered  skim-milk 
lambs  required  516  pounds  of  grain,  103 
pounds  of  powdered  skim,  142  pounds  of 
straw  and  1,886  pounds  of  silage.  The 
average  da.ily  gain  made  per  lamb  was 
.18  pound  for  the  cottonseed  meal  group, 
.17  for  the  linseed  meal  lambs  and  .19  for 
the  powdered  skim  fed  lambs. 

The  feeding  of  the  powdered  skim  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  greater  daily  gain  and  an  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  production.  The 
economy  of  production  interpreted  in 
terms  of  cost  would  vary  with  the  cost  of 
the  powdered  skim  as  compared  with  the 
protein  supplement  mentioned,  and  the 
feeds  replaced.  The  fact  that  based  on 
results  obtained  such  fed  lambs  could  be 
marketed  earlier  with  a  higher  finish 
might  also  be  an  important  factor  rela¬ 


tive  to  utilizing  skim-milk  as  a  protein 
supplement. 

Where  skim-milk  is  available  on  the 
farm  or  where  it  can  be  obtained  at  low 
cost  its  more  extensive  use  as  a  protein 
supplement  in  feeding  and  fattening  live¬ 
stock  deserves  our  careful  consideration. 
Increased  use  of  skim  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses  could  well  result  in  helping  solve 
the  ever-present  problem  of  low  price  for 
surplus  milk  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 
One  of  the  best  practical  illustrations  I 


have  encountered  of  such  use  was  on  the 
farm  of  the  well-known  Tunis  breeder, 
Ralph  E.  Owen,  Fulton,  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y.  The  skim  was  scalded  and  hung 
to  dry.  The  whey  was  fed  to  pigs  and 
chickens.  The  scalded  curd  was  spread 
thinly  on  screens  in  the  sun  where  it 
dried  very  hard  and  was  then  sacked.  It 
would  keep  indefinitely  and  was  used  to 
supplement  home-grown  grain  for  both 
breeding  ewes  and  fattening  lambs,  used 
in  the  ratio  of  about  one  part  dried  skim 
to  nine  parts  of  grain.  On  farms  where 
butter  or  cream  is  being  produced  in¬ 


stead  of  fluid  milk  this  seems  to  offer 
good  possibilities  for  supplemental  feed¬ 
ing  programs.  Also  in  cases  where  price 
is  low  the  feeding  value  of  the  skim  if 
so  utilized,  plus  the  cream  and  butter 
sales,  would  not  only  act  as  a  stabilizing 
influence  on  the  fluid  markets,  but  would 
increase  price  returns.  The  superiority 
of  finish  and  increased  efficiency  of  gains 
so  produced  are  also  factors  which  are 


greatly  in  favor  of 
increased  use  of  skim 
as  an  efficient  and 
economical  source  of 
feed  for  market 
gain.  A  smooth,  hard 
fat  of  excellent  quality  is  produced  by 
the  use  of  skim-milk. 

Kenwood  Mills  Project 

Kenwood  Mills,  II.  M.  Ashby,  presi¬ 
dent,  have  recently  established  a  sheep¬ 
breeding,  feeding  and  wool  project  on 
their  farm  located  near  Spring|water, 
Livingston  County,  N  .Y.,  which  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  important  and 
valuable  experiment  of  its  kind  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  East.  Otto  Landoft  is 


farm  manager  and  will  live  on  the  farm 
in  a  modern  house. 

The  object  is  to  ascertain  if  sheep  can 
be  profitably  produced  on  eastern  farms 
from  both  a  mutton  and  wool  considera¬ 
tion.  Accurate  figures  will  be  kept  of 
all  costs  and  returns.  The  day  I  visited 
the  farm  Mr.  Landon  was  busy  with  the 
field  work.  A  strong  close  woven  wire 
fence  had  been  put  around  the  various 
fields  to  be  used  by  the  sheep.  Some 
sheep  men  tell  me  they  are  obtaining 
good  results  in  preventing  dogs  getting 
at  sheep  by  using  strong,  close  woven 
wire  fence  with  an  electrified  wire  strung 
on  an  outward  sloping  angle  at  the  top. 

Their  method  of  purchasing  the  foun¬ 
dation  ewes  is  of  value  and  can  be  strong¬ 
ly  recommended  to  prospective  sheep 
breeders.  Three  hundred  foundation 
yearling  western  ewes  were  bought  from 
a  band  of  fed  western  lambs  numbering 
about  3,000  head.  These  lambs  original¬ 
ly  came  from  Bitter  Creek,  Wyo.,  and 
were  bought  and  fed  by  Gilbert  Prole  and 
Dennis  Phelps,  Basom,  N.  Y.  They 
went  into  the  feedlot  around  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  came  back  to  market  in  the  late 
Winter  averaging  90  pounds  in  weight. 
The  Producers  Livestock  Organization, 
East  Buffalo  Stockyards,  or  other  reli¬ 
able  firms  could  easily  make  selections  as 
desired  of  fed  western  ewes  suitable  for 
foundation  breeding  ewes. 

The  advantage  of  purchasing  such 
ewes  is  that  they  have  become  accli¬ 
mated,  they  have  their  entire  breeding 
life  before  them,  they  are  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  in  good  health,  and  they 
can  be  purchased  at  their  prevailing  mar¬ 
ket  price  per  pound.  They  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  yards  in  the  Spring  as  the 
fed  lambs  are  marketed  in  any  numbers 
desired  and  shipped  by  truck  or  in  car¬ 
load  lots,  or  their  purchase  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  direct  by  going  to  the  farms  of 
those  engaged  in  feeding  western  lambs. 
Throughout  the  western  tier  of  New 
York  farmers  in  this,  area  annually  feed 


A  few  of  the  good  breeding  ewes  at  Connecticut  Agricultural  College ,  Storrs.  Ninety 
head  of  Shropshire,  Southdown  and  Dorset  ewes  yeaned  one  hundred  and  ten  husky 

lambs  like  these  in  1938. 


These  grade  Oxford  ewes  bred  to  the  Dorset-Horn  ram  on  the  right  produced  lambs 
as  shown.  They  are  proving  to  be  a  profitable  livestock  side  line  on  the  farm  of 
Charles  Vollmer,  West  Henrietta,  Monore  County,  N.  Y. 


These  foundation  western  yearling  ewes  ivere  purchased  from  groups  of  finished  fed 
western  lambs  by  Kenwood  Mills  for  their  sheep  project  near  Springwater,  Livings¬ 
ton  County,  N.  Y. 
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GUERNSEYS 

At  Auction  Sept.  28,  1938 
Massachusetts  Guernsey  Sale 
At  High  Hill  Farm,  New  Bedford, Mass. 

ABOUT 

68  Registered  Guernseys 

Prom  leading  herds  including  son  of  Langwater 
Countryman  out  of  daughter  of  Langwater 
Moonlight  consignfed  by  Langwater  Farm.  “Coro¬ 
nation  Victory”  bull  of  “Prince-King”  breeding 
from  Coronation  Farm.  Rockingham  Farm,  Hill¬ 
top,  Aldrich,  Birchfield,  High  Hill,  Kitchener, 
Greenway,  Wethersfield,  Horse  Shoe  Falls,  Ar- 
gilla  and  others  making  top  consignments. 

Many  A.R.  Cows — Records  up  to  704  lbs.  fat, 
class  AA — mostly  fresh  or  close. 

Daughters  of  Langwater  Primate,  Langwater 
Meadow  King,  Langwater  Courier,  Langwater 
Eastoner,  Langwater  Dancer,  Langwater  Hard¬ 
wick,  Langwater  Country  Gentleman,  Green 
Meadow  A.  Chief,  Caumsett  Courageous,  Argilla 
Lord  Henry  gd.  daughters  of  Bournedale  Rex. 
The  finest  consignments  ever.  All  accredited 
and  negative. 

Write  Us  for  a  Catalogue 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD  managers 

Schoharie,  New  York  &  Cordaville,  Mass. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
Dutchess  Co.  Guernsey  Breeders’Association 
Friday  September  30,  1938 
At  12:30  P.  M.  Rhinebeck  Fair  Grounds,  Route  9 

35  Registered  Guernseys.  Accredited  and  Negative 

Five  milk  cows:  twelve  nearby  fresh  first  calf  heifers; 
five  bred  heifers:  six  open  yearlings;  five  heifers; 
one  yearling  bull ;  one  hull  calf. 

For  Catalog  Address 

JAMES  BUDD  RYMPH,  Chairman  Of  Sales  Committee! 
SALT  POINT.  -  NEW  YORK 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 

T>\R bIeLL^F AFMWS.  SMITH ViLLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


For  Sale— PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 

sired  by  a-  grandson  of  Green  Meadow  Coronation 
King,  out  of  cows  with  high  records.  Farmers  Prices. 

WOODSTOCK  FARM,  East  State  St..  Gloversville,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP 

Dependable  Breeding  Ewes  at  reasonable  prices  at 
our  fourth  annual  offering.  Sept.  30th  and  Oct.  1st. 
These  hardy  Corriedale  type  ewes  are  proven  moth¬ 
ers  and  easy  lamb-raisers.  They  thrive  best  out¬ 
doors  in  this  climate,  on  rough,  natural  forage, 
saving  expensive  grains.  They  are  all  money-makers 
and  selected  for  economical  production. 

300  Head  to  select  from — 
Sept.  30tb  and  Oct.  1st 
at  Oatlands  on  Cheese  Hill, 
Preston  Hollow,  Albany 
County,  New  York 

MANICE  &  WING 

Heaton  Manice,  Manager 


FOR  SALE  yearling  rams  and  well-grown  Dorsi 

ram  lambs.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE  I— Purebred  Registered  Shropshire 
Ram  Lambs.  Also  some  good  Shropshire  Yearling 
and  Ewe  Lambs.  Prices  reasonable  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  L.  F.  CtJTHBEBT  -  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRES— 40yeorling  rams  and  30  yearling 
ewes  with  size,  type  and  quality.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guar.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi  N.  Y 


c_ll  FLOCK  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDING  EWES. 

O Iu a.  11  Also  2  Rams  and  several  Ram  Lambs.  Pure- 
breds.  ALLEN  FARM  -  SALT  POINT.  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— 1  and  2  year  old. 
Also  lambs.  F.  E.  STEVENS  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


DEGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices, 
n  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER.  ARLINGTON.  VT. 


GOATS 


MILK  GOATS  —  Fresh  and  soon  to  freshen;  also 
bucks  and  kids.  PONY  FARM,  HIMR0D,  N.  Y. 


rnATQ— MILKING  GOATS  -  BUCK  and  KIDS. 
UUAIO  LINN  C.  GEORGIA.  WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


RACCOONS 


Pen  Raised  Raccoon  Barker,  New  Y ork 


American  Fruits 
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-lie;;  ki^ASER 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
iilustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W.  30th St., N.Y. 
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out  thousands  of  hardy  high  altitude 
western  lambs  and  generally  iind  the 
practice  profitable. 

The  market  was  badly  against  feeders 
the  past  year  as  the  price  for  feeder 
lambs  last  Fall  and  fed  lambs  this  Spring 
reduced  margin  spread  to  a  minus  factor. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  those  lambs 
which  were  marketed  rather  late.  In 
certain  sections  of  the  West,  especially 
Arizona,  lack  of  rainfall  and  unusually 
high  winds  reduced  feed  in  the  early 
lambing  sections.  This  caused  especially 
heavy  runs  of  Spring  lambs,  also  in  the 
Southeastern  States  Spring  lambs  de¬ 
veloped  earlier  than  usual.  The  general 
lowering  of  the  economic  level  tended  to 
produce  reduction  of  prices,  so  a  good 
many  feeders  took  it  on  the  chin  this 
year.  However,  due  to  low  cost  feeds  in 
the  cannery  belt  feeders  will  probably 
take  their  usual  quotas  this  coming  Fall 
and  early  Winter. 

Mr.  Ashby  stated  in  part  at  the  sheep 
breeders’  meeting  during  the  last  Farm 
and  Home  Week,  Ithaca,  that  Kenwood 
Mills  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
domestic  wool  of  desired  quality  and 
grade  to  meet  their  requirements.  It, 
therefore,  seemed  desirable  to  see  if  such 
wool  could  be  profitably  produced  on  some 
of  the  cheaper  and  more  suitable  sheep 
lands  of  the  East.  With  this  practical 
thought  in  mind  they  have  set  out  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  true  facts  and  figures  relative 
to  such  production  in  co-operation  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca.  The 
foundation  ewes  obtained  as  mentioned 
will  be  kept  under  the  most  practical 
conditions,  and  be  bred  this  Fall  to  good 
registered  rams  representing  different 
breeds.  Both  medium  and  long-wool 
rams  will  be  used  to  cross  with  the  west¬ 
ern  ewes,  to  see  which  breeds  or  combi¬ 
nations  produce  the  most  desirable  fleece 
as  required  for  their  mills.  I  will  follow 
this  project  with  the  greatest  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  report  results  to  you  as  they  be¬ 
come  available. 

Lamb  and  Wool  Markets 

With  relatively  large  supplies  of  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  wool  available  the  price  of 
wool  will  probably  not  show  much  up¬ 
turn  before  Fall.  A  general  piek-up  in 
economic  conditions  will  be  an  important 
contributing  factor.  For  the  past  few 
years  lamb  markets  have  presented  a 
more  favorable  production  basis  than 
wool.  This  has  resulted  in  a  tendency 
for  Western  States  to  breed  range  ewes 
to  long-wool  and  mutton  rams.  Smooth 
bodied  big  type  Rambouillet  rams  have 
been  in  demand  as  they  increased  size 
and  mutton  type,  as  well  as  maintained  a 
high  quality  and  grade  of  fleece. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1938  domes¬ 
tic  mill  requirements  and  demands  for 
clothiug  wool  were  the  lowest  on  record 
during  a  similar  quarter  for  the  past  21 
years.  Movement  of  finished  stocks  has 
resulted  in  some  lowering  of  inventories 
in  this  respect  and  also  in  partially  fin¬ 
ished  woolen  goods.  Such  a  condition 
should  later  place  wool  in  a  relatively 
strong  marketing  position.  A  decline  in 
imports  is  also  a  favorable  factor. 

The  western  ewe  offers  the  maximum 
in  close  flocking  and  hardiness,  combined 
with  easy  keeping  and  being  good  moth¬ 
ers.  Crossed  on  the  framier,  meatier 
type  rams  of  the  different  breeds  they 
will  produce  lambs  which  can  go  to  mar¬ 
ket  as  either  Spring,  feeder  or  as  later 
Fall  fattened  lambs.  The  size  of  such 
fine-wool  range  ewes  has  an  important 
<»  relation  to  their  production  as  has  been 
shown  by  data  compiled  by  W.  E.  Joseph 
of  the  Montana  Experiment  Station.  Re¬ 
sults  were  kept  at  the  Station  on  four 
lamb  crops  from  333  range  ewes  of  fine 
wool  breeding.  In  weight  the  ewes 
ranged  from  80  to  159  pounds  when  ma¬ 
ture.  The  average  age  of  the  lambs  when 
weighed  was  148  days. 

Thirty-three  such  ewes  weighing  less 
than  100  pounds  produced  an  average  of 
68  pounds  of  lamb  and  9.3  pounds  of 
wool  annually.  Seventy-two  ewes  weigh¬ 
ing  from  100  to  109  pounds  per  head 
produced  74  pounds  of  lamb  and  9.6  of 
wool.  Ninety-eight  ewes  averaging  each 
10  pounds  heavier  are  credited  with  79 
pounds  of  lamb  and  10.1  pounds  of  wool. 
Seventy-five  ewes  from  120  to  129  pounds 
produced  84  pounds  of  lamb  and  10.4 
pounds  of  wool.  The  last  group  of  55 
head  averaging  from  130  to  159  pounds 
produced  89  pounds  of  lamb  and  10.8 
pounds  of  wool.  The  percentage  of 
twins  was  also  higher  with  the  ewes 
weighing  from  110  pounds  up. 

Wool  substitutes  may  have  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  future  wool  markets  and  pro¬ 
duction.  During  the  past  20  years  wool 
used  for  clothing  per  capita  has  declined 
from  3.8  pounds  to  1.92  pounds,  cotton 
has  remained  about  the  same  at  around 
30  pounds,  while  rayon  has  increased 
from  .05  to  2.02  pounds.  Japan  and  Italy 
are  producing  synthetic  wools,  casein  be¬ 
ing  an  important  basic  ingredient. 


AYRSHIRES  AT  AUCTION 

Buy  now  from  the  breed  that  leads  in  economical  production  of  4%  milk, 
perfect  udders  and  cows  that  wear  like  iron. 

Write  for  lists  of  sales,  literature  or  names 
of  breeders  near  you  with  cattle  for  sale. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street  -  Brandon,  Vermont 

_ _ The  Ayrshire  is  America’s  Fastest  Growing  Dairy  Breed 


50  AYRSHIRES  AT  AUCTION 

ACCREDITED  —  NEGATIVE  TO  THE  BLOOD  TEST 

September  23,  1938  At  the  Fairgrounds,  Gouverneur,  New  York 

ST.  LAWRENCE  VALLEY  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 

C.  MILTON  CLARK  For  Catalog  Write  CANTON,  NEW  YORK 

HOLSTEINS 


George  E.  Page  Sale 
130  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

Dispersal  of  Four  Complete  Herds 

All  T.  B.  tested,  all  negative,  and  two  herds 
are  Certified  for  Bangs. 

Saturday  Sept.  17,  1938  at  9.30  A.  M. 

at  the  PAGE  FARM,  VILLAGE  OF  TROY, 
BRADFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

60  fresh,  25  heavy  springers,  a  few  yearlings, 
25  heifer  calves  &  6  hulls  ready  for  service. 

Write  for  Catalog  Now,  and  Plan  to  Attend. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  m!naI1r  Mexico,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered.  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Ages  from  a 
few  dais  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22,594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 

EH  FO^TFD  barton, 

•  n .  rUJICR,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .C~| 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 


Miscellaneous 


Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 
for  years  and  show  the  results 
on  the  fur  market.  Decreasing 
supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 
more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 

UREBREO  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
Males.  $10.:  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghgate  Center,  Vermont 


REG.  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS  FOR  SALE 

AMOS  MILLER  BIRD-IN-HAND,  PENNA. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Paps  $5.^.n0k.."  v^mon; 
RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  t?J>Z.G£0vn. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  NeX;\rXr.V,ari 


Collie  Puppies,  natural  drivers,  watch  dogs,  compan¬ 
ions.  Registered  stosk.  Sherman  Bowden.  Mansfield.  O. 


GREAT  DANES,  magnificent  puppies.  Grown  SCOTCH 
TERRIERS.  FARMH0LM,  NEW  PALT2,  N.  Y. 


Money  makers  female  Wires  &  Cockers  to  let  out  to 
reliable  partys  on  shares.  0.  H.  Riley,  Franklin,  Vt. 


prvj  f  iro  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
VjVJEL/IILO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.Y. 


SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel -drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


6  Weeks  Old  Male  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  front  cattle 
driving  parents,  $5  each.  Fayre  Kennels,  Swanton,  Vt. 


Black  and  Tan  Coon  \vhitV,PeekskiU*NA% 

BEAUTIFUL  MALE  COLLIES  nicely  marked  $10.00. 
O.  H.  RILEY  -  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 


BEAGLE  HOUND  PUPS  Barker,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  — All  Colors. 

MRS.  E.  W.  HANSEN  -  Highland  Fall*,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


MORGAN  STALLION  ! 

r“  Young,  sound  and  gentle  —  rides  and  drives. 

AVM.  WOOD  ...  Holbrook,  Mass. 


BELGIANS 

A.  W.  GREEN 


“THE  GOOD  KIND”  —  Al¬ 
ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

M  I  DDLEF1  ELD,  OHIO 


n _ 1 _ C_l„  I  Broad  Meadow*  Farm,  20  Vir- 

r erenerons  tor  oale !  gima  Road,  white  pum*,  n.  y. 


CUETI  A  bin  PfilWIFQ  and  Short  Horn  cattle 
OnL  1  LrY.lt U  l  UltlLo  good  as  money  can  buy. 
Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms.  Atwater,  Ohio 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Seasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  T0RREYA  FARM,  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 


C 
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Auction 

120  AYRSHIRES 

October  1,  1938  10  A.  M. 

Complete  Di$per$al  Sale 

of  the  high  producing  Ayrshire  herd  at 

Stony  Ford  Farms,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

SILAS  THOMAS  &  SONS,  OWNERS 

All  are  registered,  accredited,  negative 

breeciiuS  his  A.  R.  son 
Penshurst  1  atnot  is  in  the  sale  with  51 
dangliters  also  Penshurst  Man  0‘War  12th  with 
31  daughters. 

55  COWS  (42  fresh) . 4  BULLS 

61  BRED  &  OPEN  HEIFERS 

Every  milking-  female  has  one  or  more  official 
records  or  is  now  on  test.  Large  records.  Seldom 
*s.  there  an  opportunity  to  buy  such  combined 
hiBh  production  and  correct  type. 

Write  Us  for  a  Catalogue 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD 

Sales  Managers 

Schoharie,  New  York  &  Cordaville,  Mass. 


STRATHAVEN  AYRSHIRES 

Make  High  Premium  Milk  Most  Economically! 

Because  they  thrive  on  rough  feed!  Test  4%  fat 
consistently!  Udders  and  legs  built  to  wear!** 

Cows,  bred  and  yearling  heifers,  and  calves  of 
both  sexes  are  m  offer  reasonably. 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  your  requirements  to: 

Strathaven  Farm,  Inc.  fc  ^TaceTsulJ:  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES  Accredited,  negative,  high 


RIVERSIDE  FARM 


producers.  Prices  reasonable. 
KIRKWOOD,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Come  JJIew^england^Fmest^FeedmgJPigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed  6-7  wks.  $4.00.  8-9  wks.  $4  50! 
10  wks.  extras  $5.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times.  1  am 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  J.  DAILEY. 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  .  .  . 

„  High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES,  YORKSHIRES 
O.  I.  C.,  HAMPSHIRES,  DUR0CS,  BERKSHIRES* 
POLAND  CHINAS;  6,  7,  8.  10,  12  Weeks  $4  50  1 5 
$5.50,  $6..  $6.50.  $7.  each.  COD.,  Check  Po'o’rdw 
on  approval.  (Fancy  young  gilts  for  fall  breeding)' 
Young  stylish  bred  sows.  Selected  Boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service.  Several  yearling  Pure  bred  Duroc 
boars  and  gilts.  All  pigs  immunized  to  Cholera 
Honest  co-operation  guaranteed. 

CHAS  C.  DAVIS,  Res.:  Carr  Road.  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS,  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.00 

_  _  „  7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  each . .  ” [$4.50 

C.O.D;  I. OB.  Woburn.  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in¬ 
oculation,  35c  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  (P.m 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St..  WOBURN.  MASS 
P.  8. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two-year- 
old  sows  of  select  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 

AYRLAWNaFARMSJlld-  1  ^  ET  HE  Sd'a  A  R  Y  L  A  N  D 

WALTER  LUX  £  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester- Whites  cross  or  the  Berkshlre-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

6-7  wks.  old,  $3.00  each.  8  to  10  wks.old,  S3. SO  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  cheek. 

200  RUGGED  PIGS ! 

Chester  Whites.  Chester-Berkshire.  Chester- Yorkshire 
6-7  weeks  $3.50,  8-10  weeks  $4.  12  weeks  $6.  Chester 
White  Boars  for  immediate  service  $20  and  $25  All 
good  feeders.  Ship  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
crating.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  .  .  . 

•  Service  Boars.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Write 
for  particulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS,  Midlothian,  Virginia 

PIGS,  FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

All  breeds  6  wks.  $4:  8  wks.  $5;  30  lbs.  $6;  40  lbs.  $7 

Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD.  DEL. 

REG.  DUROC’S.  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N,  SCIPI0  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

fl  I  R  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Unre- 
U.  I.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  R.  HILL, SENECA  FALLS.fi.  Y. 

For  Sale — Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS 
&  Junior  Gilts.  J.  Walter  Brendle,  Littlcstown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Reg.  Spotted  &  Black  Poland  China  Pigs 

Very  Growthy.  C.  Hillman,  Vincenfown,  N.  J» 
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MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  PRICE"' 

EGG  QUALITY 


MAXIMUM  HATCHABILITY 


he  guaranteed 
vitamin  potency  of  B-B 
Vitamized  Layer  &.  Breeder  Mash 
definitely  protects  laying  birds 
against  the  serious  inroads  on  flock 
health  and  the  lowered  egg  pro¬ 
duction  which  result  from  feeding 
vitamin-deficient  rations. 

Feeding  B-B  Vitamized  Layer  & 
Breeder  Mash  assures  healthier, 
more  vigorous  birds  that  produce 
more  and  better  eggs  and  enables 
you  to  make  more  money.  And, 
after  all,  that’s  what  you’re  in  the 
poultry  business  for. 

Ask  your  B-B  dealer  or  us  for  a 
free  copy  of  “The  Complete  B-B 
Poultry  Feeding  Program.”  Poul- 
trymen  who  follow  this  practical 
and  economical  program  tell  us 
that  it  is  the  short  and  sure  road 
to  larger  poultry  profits. 


FREEDOM  FROM  SOFT  OR 
POOR  TEXTURED  SHELLS 


FREEDOM  FROM  DISEASES 
BROUGHT  ON  BY 
VITAMIN  DEFICIENCY 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Big  Hatches  August  2,  9,  1G,  23,  30  and  September.  Official  Penna.  State  Tube  Agg.  test  tor  BWD. 
Elec.  Hatch.  Prompt  Shipments.  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  .$4.00  $7.50  $37.00  $73.00 

BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS .  4.50  8.50  42.00  83.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS. .  5.00  9.50  47.00  93.00 

CHOICE  12  &  20  Weeks  Old  PULLETS  —  WH.  LEGHORNS,  BRAHMAS  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
100%  prepaid  lire  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


€L§^^CALLV  HATCH6D 


CH  ICKS 


CASH  or  C.O.D.  Barge  Type  Eng 

Sexed  Leg.  Pullets  (95%  guar.). 
Large  Type  Eng.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Box . ....... 

B..  I.  Beds  (Parmenter  Stram) . . 

New"  Hampshire  Beds . 

Heavy  Mixed  — 


100  500  1000 

.$11.00  $55.00  $110.00 
7.00  35.00  70.00 

40.00 
40.00 
42.50 
35.00 
20.00 


8.00 

8.00 

8.50 

7.00 

4.00 


80.00 

80.00 

85.00 

70.00 

40.00 


Lav  Old  Wh.  Leg.  Cockerels .  4.w  ntuu  ou.uu 

AU^ Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for  Free  Catalog.  We 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  from  ad. 


pay  postage. 

Smith’s  Electrio  Hatchery, 


Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (95%).$H.OO  $55.00  $110 

e  Type  English  Leghorns.......  7.00  35.00  70 

p*  ***•  ltockf:.R:.  ..  ::  «.5o  1“ 

y  Mix  $7- 1 66.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $4: 100.  All 
ders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  del.  P*  Baid  caahor 
Write  for  prices  —  Sept..  Oct.  &  Nov.  delivery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

!.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49,  McAllsterville,  Pa 


AAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid. 


109 

500 

1000 

$12.50 

$60.00 

$120 

9.50 

47.50 

95 

8.50 

42.50 

85 

6.50 

32.50 

65 

7.00 

35.00 

70 

i  8.00 

40.00 

80 

r.  &  W.  Rooks,  W.  Wyan.  Pullets. 

Town  &  Wh.  Leghorns . ••*•••• 

LI.  Red,  Rocks,  Wyan.  Cross.  B.  Min. 


ay  Old  Leg.  cocKereis  n.  veuvoiwo  Vs m  l  :* 

l.  Mix  $6-100;  L.  Mix  $5.50.  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 

laple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


Pullorum  Tested. 

-  Straight  breeds  &  Cross  $8  & 
w-  up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Started  Chicks.  , 
Duck’s20c;  Poults  25c.  Mamer  Elec.  Brooder. 

Beck’s  U.S.  Approved  Htchry,  Dept.  R,  Mt.Airy,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

BOX  605  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

V  H  II  N  ft  PAPflNQ  STARTED  &  READY-TO- 

T  U  U  n  U  OH  ru  n  o  lay  pullets,  day-old 

CHICKS.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Crosses.  Catalog  Free. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Jim  Dandy  is  HARMLESS  to  humans 
and  animals  but  is 
POSITIVE  DEATH 
to  rats,  mice,  and 
other  rodents. 

Red  Squill  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept. 

Agr.  and  JIM  DANDY 
U  a  Red  Squill  prepar¬ 
ation.  It  comer  ready  to  use.  NO  FUSS1 
NO  MUSSI 

As  many  as  28  rats  have  been  killed  by  eat¬ 
ing  contents  of  one  bag  of  JIM  DANDY. 

•jr  FOR  BAG  OF 
IOC  10  PELLETS 
At  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &.  CO. 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


JIM  DANDY 

RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 


and 
learn  how 
egg 

production 

was 

More  than 

DOUBLED 


134  ESSEX  ST., 
HARRISON.N.J. 


GOGGLES 


Green  Transparent  Lenses  Discolor 
Blood.  Prevent  Picking  and  Pick- 
_  — - Outs.  Send  for  free  samples. 

Rudolph  Poultry  Equipment  Co.,  Vineland,  New  Jerseq 


Experience  With  Range 
Paralysis 

There  is  nothing  more  discouraging  to 
the  average  poultryman  than  to  have  a 
severe  attack  of  “range  paralysis”  enter 
his  flock.  With  us  it  usually  begins  at 
about  the  time  the  pullets  start  to  lay 
and  continues  for  several  months.  It  is 
disheartening  to  visit  the  flock  of  big 
thrifty,  red-combed  pullets,  many  of 
which  are  perhaps  laying,  to  find  one  or 
more  of  them  with  a  drooping  wing  or 
shuffling  walk  that  presages  so-called 
paralysis.  A  little  later  they  will  be 
down  and  unable  to  walk.  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  one  can  do  about  it. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  no 
one  seems  to  know  the  real  cause  or  how 
to  combat  it  successfully.  Last  year  we 
secured  hatching  eggs  from  a  man  who 
claimed  to  send  out  eggs  from  nothing 
but  hens  two  years  old  or  older.  As  a 
result  we  raised  the  finest  lot  of  pullets 
we  ever  grew  and,  to  date  have  not  lost 
one  from  paralysis.  This  year  we  bought 
chicks  from  the  same  breeder.  As  they 
are  less  than  five  months  old  it  is  too 
early  to  be  sure  we  will  get  the  same 
results  we  did  from  this  stock  last  year. 
Chicks  from  another  breeder  and  hatched 
at  the  same  time  began  to  show  signs  of 
paralysis  when  about  three  months  old. 
To  date  we  have  lost  fully  25  percent  of 
the  pullets.  Another  lot  from  still  an¬ 
other  breeder  and  of  the  same  age  as  the 
latter  has  shown  no  evidence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  date.  These  chicks  were  all 
brooded  in  the  same  way  and  ran  out 
upon  the  same  range,  an  apple  orchard, 
with  an  abundance  of  rape  and  Sudan 
grass  for  green  feed.  Thus  we  have  two 
out  of  three  lots  apparently  free  from 
paralysis.  This  leads  us  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  disease,  as  some  authorities 
claim,  may  be  hereditary.  One  range 
shelter  accommodating  about  100  surplus 
pullets  from  the  three  above-mentioned 
lots  has  gvien  the  same  results.  There 
was  about  the  same  number  from  each 
lot.  Of  course  they  all  ran  together  as 
one  flock.  We  have  lost  a  large  number 
from  the  one  lot  but  none  from  the  other 
two. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  writers  there  is 
evidence  that  a  lack  of  vitamin  E  has 
a  marked  influence  in  the  prevention  and 
control  of  range  paralysis.  In  order  to 
find  out  something  about  this  we  bought 
wheat  germ  oil,  the  most  concentrated 
form  of  vitamin  E  we  know  of.  We  also 
began  feeding  a  growing  mash  said  to 
contain  the  prescribed  amount  of  the 
wheat  germ  oil.  It  is  recommended  that 
one  start  with  the  day-old  chicks  feeding 
a  mash  containing  the  wheat  germ  oil. 
For  flocks  where  the  disease  has  gained 
a  foothold  it  is  recommended  that  larger 
quantities  of  the  oil  be  mixed  with  the 
mash  and  that  sick  birds  be  given  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  hypodermically.  As  this 
did  not  seem  to  us  practical  we  added 
the  prescribed  amount  of  oil  to  the  feed 
omitting  the  “shots.” 

The  amount  of  oil  prescribed  is  so 
small  that  it  is  hardly  practical  to  mix 
it  with  the  mash  as  recommended  so  we 
mixed  it  with  the  cracked  corn.  We 
measured  out  the  usual  feed  of  grain  and 
placed  it  in  a  small  tub  with  a  pail  which 
we  use  as  a  feed  pail.  The  advantage  of 
using  the  tub  is  its  diameter  which  makes 
the  mixing  easier.  To  make  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  oil  easier  we  used  one 
ounce  of  the  oil  to  about  four  ounces  of 
a  cheap  mineral  such  as  may  be  bought 
at  any  drug  store.  With  a  piece  of 
plastering  lath  about  two  feet  long  and 
a  lot  of  elbow  grease  we  mixed  a  batch 
of  feed  about  half  an  hour  before  feeding 
time,  allowing  the  oil  to  soak  into  the 
corn  somewhat. 

Now  for  results :  We  have  been  feeding 
the  oil  in  the  corn  about  six  weeks  and 
for  several  days  have  lost  no  birds. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
birds  with  the  lowest  resistance  have  all 
died  regardless  of  the  feeding  of  the 
wheat  germ  oil  we  do  not  know.  Re¬ 
garding  the  badly  affected  birds  to  which 
we  gave  the  oil  by  means  of  a  medicine 
dropper,  while  it  did  not  cure  them  we 
thought  that  it  enabled  them  to  live  con¬ 
siderably  longer  than  those  not  receiving 
the  additional  oil.  One  cockerel  that  was 
left  by  mistake  with  the  pullets  we  dis¬ 
covered  with  the  characteristic  “shuffle.” 
We  immediately  caught  it  and  gave  him 
some  oil  with  the  medicine  dropper  and 
placed  him  in  the  flock  of  cockerels  being 
fattened  for  market.  We  forgot  about 
him  for  a  few  days  and  never  found  out 
which  one  it  was. 

All  this  raises  the  question  :  Will  the 
addition  of  vitamin  E  to  the  mash  of 
chicks  from  the  start  keep  them  from 
developing  range  paralysis  when  the 
chicks  are  from  breeding  flocks  that  pro¬ 
duce  chicks  which  otherwise  would  be 
certain  to  develop  cases  of  paralysis? 
Who  knows,  or  thinks  he  does;  and  why? 

Georgia.  J.  d.  pbickett. 


Stazdry  LITTER 

Lasts  Longer — Costs  Less 

This  clean,  bright  litter  is  so  light  and 
bulky  that  it's  highly  absorbent.  It 
stays  dry  and  will  not  pack  down,  A 
100-pound  bale  goes  further — covers 
more  floor  space  and  lasts  longer 
than  some  commonly  used  litters.  It's 
freer  from  dust — there  are  no  weeds 
or  foreign  material  in  it.  And  it's  ster¬ 
ilized — disease  germs  don't  grow  so 
fast  in  Stazdry  litter.  Ideal  for  poultry, 
cattle,  horses,  pets. 

The  manured  litter  makes  a  valuable 
fertilizer  with  a  profitable  resale 
value.  Free  sample  and  literature.  At 
your  feed  dealers,  or  write  to: 


STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 


CUT  TROUBLE 

mHALFuniK-/, 


DOUBLE  DUTY  s 

CALCITE 

CRYSTALS 


'THIS  double-action  grit  begins 
x  saving  money  for  you  the  minute 
you  start  to  use  it.  It  grinds  the 
feed  and  furnishes  lime  for  bones 
and  eggshells — does  the  work  of 
both  shells  and  grit.  Two  jobs  for 
the  price  of  one. 

Be  Scotch!  Use  Calcite  Crystals 
and  save  money.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  literature.  Limestone 
Products  Corp.  of  America, 
Dept.652,.  Newton,  N.  J. 


nALCITE 

Lmrystals 


BLOODTESTED 


N.  H.  Beds.  Bar.  and  Wh.  Box.  W. 
Leg..  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties;  Poults.  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  List  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY. 
E*t.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


Pullets —While  Leghorns 

3%  to  4  months  old.  Large  type,  well  grown,  tested, 
healthy  birds.  Prompt  September  delivery.  Also  few 
hundred  ready  to  lay.  Moderately  priced.  Safe  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  FARM.  Box  R.  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatches  the  year  ’round 

ALLEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

BOX  NO.  I.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


HOLLYWOOD  OR  HANSON  LEGHORNS  Safo8it 

sexed  pullets  for  Sept.  &  Oct.  delivery.  Free  Catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER.  Box  R.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

White  Leghorn  &  New  Hampshire  pullets  range  grown. 

Healthy.  Four  months  old.  Vaccinated.  $1.25  &  $1.50 
each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  l_  I.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets.  Ckls.  March  &  Later. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON,  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


h+h-k: 
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House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  b.  Whitman 


320  pages,  51/2  x  8 

XTERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  bouse  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat:  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges- 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  In  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.  SO 

For  New  York  City  sales  add  2%  tax. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  Interesting  Story  of  John  Muir,  Botanist 


April  21,  1838,  there  was  born  to  Scot¬ 
tish  parents  in  the  little  town  of  Dunbar, 
Scotland,  a  child  who  was  destined  to 
exert  an  influence  over  a  great  nation 
across  the  sea,  the  beneficence  of  which 
will  be  enjoyed  for  untold  generations  to 
come,  and  to  enrich  all  the  world  by  his 
understanding  and  masterly  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  secrets  of  nature.  His  name 
was  John  Muir.  He  died,  on  Christmas 
Eve  1914,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

First  son  to  be  born  in  a  family  num¬ 
bering  five  girls  and  three  boys,  John  was 
inured  from  infancy  to  thrift  and  self- 
reliance.  Until  11  years  of  age  he  at¬ 
tended  school  in  Dunbar.  Latin  and 
French  were  included  as  well  as  the 
Three  R’s.  Daniel  Muir,  John’s  staunch 
Presbyterian  father,  still  further  added 
to  the  lad’s  cultural  foundations  by  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  memorize  daily  long  pass¬ 
ages  from  the  Scriptures — from  the  clas¬ 
sic  King  James  Version.  This  memory 
training,  no  less  than  early  familiarity 
with  a  literary  style  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  for  simplicity  and  gran¬ 
deur,  was  of  inestimable  worth  when  the 
day  came  for  John  Muir  to  take  his  place 
as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  champions 
of  conservation. 

When  John  was  11  his  father  emi¬ 
grated  to  America,  taking  up  a  homestead 
in  Wisconsin,  then  a  frontier  wilderness. 
Young  though  he  was,  the  little  lad 
played  a  man’s  part  in  this  undertaking. 
Long  and  laborious  hours  were  spent 
clearing  the  land,  splitting  rails,  sowing 
the  crops  that  furnished  the  family  sus¬ 
tenance,  swinging  a  scythe,  and  cutting 
the  grain  with  a  cradle.  Yet  tired  as  he 
must  have  been  when  dusk  brought  the 
end  of  toil,  he  rose  next  morning  with  the 
first  flush  of  dawn  in  order  to  have  leis¬ 
ure  for  the  precious  books  that  meant  to 
him  life  and  opportunity.  Daniel  Muir 
did  not  permit  his  bright  young  son  to 
sit  up  nights,  even  to  study.  If  he  wished 
to  read  he  had  to  rise  at  break  of  day. 
To  overcome  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
and  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  over 
for  forty  winks  more,  John  invented  a 
contraption  consisting  of  a  device  that 
lighted  a  lamp,  kindled  a  fire,  and  tipped 
up  his  bed  on  end.  Invention  came  easily 
to  him. 

Undoubtedly  the  years  of  working  far 
beyond  his  strength  and  of  insufficient 
sleep  during  his  formative  stage  stunted 
the  boy's  growth,  but  they  did  not  stunt 
his  eager  mind.  Even  with  the  limited 
opportunities  for  education  that  existed 
in  the  backwoods,  John  was  ready  for 
college  in  his  early  20’s.  Fantastically 
enough,  his  elaborate  and  strenuous 
alarm-clock  invention  helped  pave  the 
way  for  his  entrance  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  had  exhibited  it,  together 
with  several  other  mechanical  devices,  at 
the  State  Fair  at  Madison.  There  it 
came  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Ezra  S. 
Carr,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Chemistry,  and  his  good  wife.  Besides 
bringing  a  prize  award,  upon  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  University  executives,  the 
exhibits  won  for  the  ambitious  youth  a 
lifelong  friend  and  counselor  in  Mrs. 
Carr.  In  later  life  he  met  at  her  home 
the  Avoman  Avho  six  years  afterward  be¬ 
came  his  wife.  “My  guardian  angel”  and 
“my  spiritual  mother”  were  the  endear¬ 
ing  terms  by  which  John  Muir  was  wont 
to  refer  to  Mrs.  Carr. 

In  his  decision  not  to  study  for  a  de¬ 
gree  John  Muir  held  true  to  his  native 
independence  of  thought  and  singleness  of 
purpose.  Learning  for  learning’s  sake, 
not  in  order  to  impress  others  with  his 
erudition,  was  his  ambition.  For  this 
purpose  elective  studies  seemed  to  him 
more  important  and  useful  than  a  cur¬ 
riculum  prescribed  chiefly  to  enable  those 
conforming  to  it  to  array  after  their 
names  a  series  of  letters.  Hence  chem¬ 
istry  and  geology  became  his  major 
subjects. 

Later  he  took  up  botany  which  he  pur¬ 
sued  enthusiastically  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Every  spare  moment  was  utilized  in 
tramping  the  countryside,  where  the  na¬ 
tural  sciences  were  the  open  sesame  to 
unsuspected  and  never-staling  Avonders. 
These  marvels  were  revealed  in  the  eva¬ 
nescent  snoAV  crystals,  and  the  flakes  of 
enduring  granite ;  in  mammoth  trees  and 
tiny  blades  of  grass  and  grain.  All  na¬ 
ture  came  alive,  even  the  seemingly  in¬ 
animate  rocks.  Behind  the  ever-changing 
panorama  John  Muir  discerned  a  vast 
design,  a  divine  Iuav,  intelligent  and  be¬ 
nevolent.  “To  some  beauty  seems  but 
an'  accident  of  creation,”  Avrote  a  con¬ 
temporary  admirer,  “To  Muir  it  Avas  the 
very  smile  of  God.” 

It  was  through  application  to  some 
mechanical  trade  that  John  Muir  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  earn  his  livelihood,  but  fate  in¬ 
tervened.  While  working  in  an  India¬ 
napolis  factory,  a  feAV  years  after  leaving 
the  University,  a  sharp  instrument  pene¬ 


trated  his  eye.  For  a  time  he  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  blindness,  but  was  fortunate  in 
losing  the  sight  of  but  one  eye.  With 
characteristic  optimism  John  Muir  al¬ 
ways  maintained  that  this  was  a  special 
dispensation  of  Providence,  leading  him 
“to  bid  adieu  to  mechanical  inventions 
and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  inventions  of  God.” 

Soon  after  his  recovery  he  set  out  on 
a  thousand-mile  trip  from  Indiana  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  pursuance  of  his  de¬ 
sire  to  gain  first-hand  information  on  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  Every  step  of  the 
way  was  made  on  foot.  There  were  no 
automobiles  for  hitch-hiking  in  John 
Muir’s  youth ;  another  circumstance  he 
would  no  doubt  have  declared  Providen¬ 
tial.  For  it  was  his  purpose  to  observe 
minutely  the  flora,  fauna,  and  physio¬ 
graphy  along  his  journey,  a  feat  impos¬ 
sible  from  a  speeding  car  traveling  a 
dusty  highway. 

With  his  one  good  eye  John  Muir  ob¬ 
served  the  life  about  him  Avith  such  keen¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  that  the  notes  made  on 
this,  the  first  of  a  lifetime  full  of  long 
tramps,  are  still  of  incalculable  worth. 
Long  afterward  they  were  published  in 
the  volume,  “A  Thousand  Mile  Walk  to 
the  Gulf.”  They  are  particularly  valu¬ 
able  in  the  picture  they  present  of  the 
attitude  held  by  most  people  at  that 
time  on  the  subject  of  conservation — one 
that  showed  no  real  conception  of  its 
meaning,  nor  of  its  urgent  necessity. 

Sleeping  as  he  did,  Avherever  night 
might  find  him,  in  SAvamp  or  field,  even  in 
cemeteries,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  in¬ 
trepid  traveler  contracted  malaria.  But 
though  hundreds  of  miles  from  home, 
Avith  the  slenderest  of  financial  assets, 
Muir’s  genius  for  attracting  friends  pre¬ 
vented  any  disastrous  consequences.  A 
motherly  woman  in  the  Florida  communi¬ 
ty  nursed  him  back  to  health,  and  he 
went  on  his  way — this  time  to  Cuba. 
Thence  he  took  passage  for  New  York 
and  at  that  port  caught  a  boat  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  Avent  in  the  steerage,  and  by 
Avay  of  Cape  Horn,  this  being  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

A  new  world  opened  to  his  delighted 
eyes  when  he  reached  San  Francisco  in 
the  Spring  of  1868.  He  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  the  storied  magnificence  of  the 
California  mountains  and  the  Yosemite. 
That  loveliest  of  valleys  so  captivated  his 
nature-worshiping  soul  that  for  a  decade 
he  made  it  his  principal  abode — the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  his  expeditions  into  the  High 
Sierras.  These  monarchs  among  moun¬ 
tains  cast  over  him  a  lilelong  spell.  Alone, 
unafraid,  braving  the  fiercest  storms,  he 
explored  mountain  and  glacier  and 
studied  their  geologic  past.  In  speech 
and  writing  he  never  wearied  of  sounding 
their  praises,  and  his  first  published 
works,  to  which  he  AA’as  urged  by  his 
faithful  “spiritual  mother.”  Mrs.  Carr, 
Avas  his  series,  “Sierra  Studies.”  Today 
his  love  for  them  forever  lingers  in  the 
superb  trail,  extending  from  Yosemite  to 
Mount  Whitney,  “The  John  Muir  Trail.” 

Another  masterpiece  of  nature  also 
memorializes  John  Muir.  When  William 
Kent  presented  to  the  nation  the  mag- 
nificient  grove  of  mhvoods  near  San 
Francisco,  hoav  known  as  the  Muir 
Woods  National  Monument,  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  the  tract  should 
not  bear  the  name  of  its  donor,  but  that 
of  the  man  Avho  loAred  trees  as  feAv  have 
ever  loved  them,  and  whose  zeal  had 
saved  so  many  from  destruction. 

Those  Avhose  love  of  the  Gypsy  Trail 
is  as  incurable  as  was  John  Muir’s  are 
not  always  happy  in  the  married  state, 
if,  indeed  they  marry  at  all.  But  John 
Muir  was  an  exception.  When  at  the  age 
of  42  this  chronic  wanderer  Avas  Avedded 
to  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Polish- 
Ameriean  citizen,  he  entered  upon  the 
most  fortunate  period  of  his  life.  And 


again  he  owed  this  good  luck  to  his 
“guardian  angel,”  Mrs.  Carr,  through 
whom  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Strentzels. 

His  Avife’s  father  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  horticulturists  in  California, 
and  his  fruit  ranch  in  the  Alhambra  Val¬ 
ley,  near  Martinez,  enjoyed  wide  fame. 
This  manner  of  making  a  livelihood  ap¬ 
pealed  to  John  Muir  as  congenial  and  not 
unfamiliar  in  its  duties  to  those  of  his 
Wisconsin  boyhood.  First  renting  and 
later  purchasing  a  part  of  his  father-in- 
law’s  holdings,  he  set  to  Avork  learning 
how  to  be  a  successful  fruit-raiser,  ex¬ 
pertly  tutored  by  his  father-in-law. 

As  long  as  she  lived,  John  Muir’s  de¬ 
voted  and  understanding  wife  acquiesced 
in  a  mode  of  living  that  many  Avomen 
would  have  found  intolerably  trying  and 
lonely.  Despite  the  fact  that  within  ten 
years  the  fruit  ranch  paid  so  well  that 
John  Muir  Avas  able  to  retire  from  its  ac¬ 
tive  management  with  a  competence  ade¬ 
quate  for  his  Avife,  his  two  daughters,  and 
himself,  the  pleasant  home  kneAV  many 
lonely  hours.  At  the  call  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  her  gifted  husband  frequently  left 
the  Alhambra  Valley  on  trips  of  explora¬ 
tion.  Louie  Wanda  Muir  was  big-souled 
enough  and  sufficiently  public-spirited  to 
realize  how  much  such  adventures  meant 
to  her  beloved  mate,  personally  and  in  a 
service  to  mankind  Avhich  scarcely  an¬ 
other  American  AAras  equipped  to  render. 

In  1889  Muir  conducted  Robert  TJnder- 
Avood  Johnson,  one  of  the  editors  of  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine  into  the  Yosemite,  a  trip 
that  Avas  to  have  momentous  effects  upon 
the  entire  nation.  Muir  showed  the  well- 
knoAvn  writer  the  shocking  devastation 
that  was  going  on  unchecked  in  one  of 
earth's  most  enchanting  beauty  spots ; 
pointed  out  the  prostrate  Sequoias,  older 
than  Christianity,  dynamited  and  de¬ 
spoiled  to  provide  pasturage  for  hordes 
of  sheep.  “Hoofed  locusts,”  was  Muir’s 
epithet  for  these  four-footed  vandals.  He 
told  of  logging  atrocities  which  had 
brought  hundreds  more  of  these  magnifi¬ 
cent  patriarchs  low,  in  order  that  man 
might  manufacture  from  their  age-old 
splendor  such  trivialities  as  shingles, 
fruit  crates,  even  lead  pencils  and  tooth¬ 
picks  ;  showed  where  mining  operations 
had  blasted  landscapes  which  nature  had 
been  thousands  of  years  in  perfecting. 

Far  into  the  night,  beside  their  ruddy 
campfire  the  two  men  talked  of  possible 
means  of  ending  this  monstrous  sacri¬ 
lege.  GoATernmental  intervention  and 
protection  Avere,  both  agreed,  the  only 
certain  remedies.  And  there  and  then 
Avas  initiated  the  Muir- Johnson  conser¬ 
vation  movement  for  which  both  labored 
valiantly  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
and  not  in  vain. 

Legislation  passed  in  1890  establishing 
Yosemite  National  Park,  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  National  Parks  was  the 
first  tangible  result.  In  1891  Congress 
empowered  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  create  forest  reserves.  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  forest  reservations  owe  an  incalcul¬ 
able  debt  to  John  Muir. 

To  arouse  popular  sentiment  in  sup¬ 
port  of  these  conservation  measures  suf¬ 
ficient  to  insure  them,  Muir  had  poured 
out  his  life  convictions  on  the  sanctity  of 
nature  and  its  saving  grace  for  man. 
“His  style  rose  to  the  impassioned  ora¬ 
tory  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  arraigning 
Avickedness  in  high  places,”  declared 
Johnson.  “Battles  betAveen  landscape 
righteousness  and  the  devil”  Avas  Muir’s 
name  for  the  campaigns  that  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  driving  out  from  nature’s  tem¬ 
ples  the  hucksters  of  greed. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an 
ally  of  such  dynamic  force  that  betAveen 
1903,  Avhen  he  first  came  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  great  naturalist  during 
their  camping  trip  through  Yosemite  and 
the  end  of  his  second  administration, 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  superb 
scenery,  forests,  and  virgin  wilderness 
areas  were  made  forever  safe  from  the 
ruthlessness  of  many  by  their  segregation 
as  national  parks,  monuments  and  for 
ests. 

It  is  with  John  Muir  in  his  direct  re¬ 
lation  to  the  national  parks  that  this  ar¬ 
ticle  deals.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  extent  of  his  travels  entitled  him 
to  be  rated  as  one  of  the  world’s  most  in¬ 
defatigable  globe-trotters.  On  his  first 
trip  to  Alaska,  in  1879,  he  discovered 
Glacier  Bay  and  the  great  glacier  that 
bears  his  name.  He  explored  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie.  In 
1903  he  journeyed  to  the  Caucasus,  to 
Siberia,  Manchuria,  Japan,  India,  Egypt, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Copious 
notes  were  made,  with  a  fidelity  to  facts, 
a  poAver  of  insight,  and  a  fertility  of 
poetic  imagination  that  give  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  and  books  compiled  from  these 
notes  a  mirage-like  recreation  of  their 
wonders  as  well  as  of  John  Muir’s  spirit. 
All  his  writings  are  illumined  by  a  deep 
reverence  for  creation  and  its  Creator. 
He  appreciates  the  valor  of  the  daily 
lives  of  the  tiniest  creature  with  an 
ardor  as  unbounded  as  is  his  admiration 
for  a  superb  glacier. 

He  often  expressed  pity  for  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  those  whose  unenlightened  selfish¬ 
ness  chose  the  lower  utility  of  nature  in 
place  of  the  higher. 

“John  Muir  loved  to  enlarge  upon  the 
value  of  the  civilizing  influences  that 
arise  from  a  deep  and  humane  under¬ 
standing  of  nature,”  one  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  has  said.  “It  is  to  such  men 
that  we  must  look  for  the  sustenance  of 
those  finer  feelings  that  keep  men  in 
touch  Avith  the  spiritual  meaning  and 
beauty  of  the  universe,  and  make  them 
capable  of  understanding  those  rare  souls 
whose  insight  has  invested  life  with  im¬ 
perishable  hope  and  charm.” 

Harvard  University  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  were  among 
the  institutions  of  learning  to  offer  John 
Muir  chairs,  but  he  could  not  feel  that 
such  academic  pre-eminence  would  ever 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  his  freedom  to 
roam  the  wilds.  He  was  devoid  of  sham 
and  affectation ;  simple  as  a  farmer  in  his 
appearance  and  attire,  and  equally  as 
much  at  home  with  the  most  polished 
man  of  the  world  as  with  the  loAvliest 
stranger  from  whom  he  might  inquire 
the  way  when  lost  on  city  streets.  For 
although  he  could  find  his  way  unerring¬ 
ly  through  the  trackless  Avilderness,  John 
Muir  as  unerringly  got  lost  even  in  the 
corridors  of  a  large  hotel. 

Life  never  lost  its  saA-or  for  this  child 
of  nature.  Even  Avhen  its  end  was  ap¬ 
proaching  he  thrilled  to  each  golden  mo¬ 
ment,  finding  it  glorious  and  wholly 
Avorth-while.  Perhaps  this  was  because 
he  had  never  doubted  Avhat  he  wanted  of 
life,  nor  hesitated  to  sacrifice  material 
gain  and  pecuniary  advantage  to  attain 
his  goal. 

“Oh,  I  have  had  a  bully  life !”  he  de¬ 
clared  to  a  friend.  “I  have  done  Avhat  I 
set  out  to  do.” 

Could  any  epitaph  be  a  more  perfect 
eulogy  ?  e.  av.  g. 


From  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Beans,  big  acreage,  looking  best  ever, 
been  cultivated  only  once  owing  to  fre¬ 
quent  showers.  Alfalfa,  second  cutting 
good  and  ready  to  cut.  Hay  buyers  offer 
$6  per  ton  for  prime  first  cut,  holding  for 
possible  better  price.  Soy  beans,  broad¬ 
cast  tAvo  bushels  to  acre  after  rye.Avas 
harvested,  up  and  growung  fast.  Straw¬ 
berries  Spring  planted,  looking  better 
than  usual  at  this  date,  and  making  neAV 
plants  fast ;  some  May  beetle  grubs  do¬ 
ing  damage.  Wheat,  about  all  harvested, 
a  little  touch  of  sprout  in  down  sheaves 
in  some  fields.  Combines  getting  quite 
common  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
counties  of  the  State.  e.  h.  b. 


Sullivan  County  During  the  Late  July  Rains 

Left  —  Washed  out  bridge  over  Stewart  Brook,  near  Roscoe.  Right  —  Serious  damage  was  done  to  this  vegetable  patch. 

Pictures  sent  in  by  J.  /.  Weis  man. 
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RED  ROSE 
DAIRY  FEEDS- 
SO  THAT'S 
THE  SECRET! 


WHAT  DO 
YOU  MEAN 
‘BACKWARDS? 


CONGRATULATIONS, 
KARL.  I  SEE  YOUR 
JERSEY  HERO  HAD 
THE  HI6HEST 
BUTTERFAT  RECORD 
IN  THE  COUNTY. 


THATS  RIGHT. 
THEY  AVERAGED 
50.6  LBS. 
BUTTERFAT  EACH 
IN  30  DAYS. 


MIGHTY  FINE 
RECORD. BUT  NO 
WONDER,  WITH 
YOUR  MODERN 
EQUIPMENT. 


YOUVE  GOT 


IT  BACKWARDS 


BILL. 


MY  MILK  AND 
BUTTERFAT  PRODUCTION 
FROM  RED  ROSE 
DAIRY  FEEDS  MADE 
POSSIBLE  THE 
NEW  EQUIPMENT. 

^1 


NO  SECRET  TO  IT,  BILL. 
ESHELMAN  KNOWS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  FEEDS 
THAT  LEAVE  ENOUGH 
PROFIT  TO  BUY 
THINGS  WE  NEED. 


“I  have  been  feeding 

RED  ROSE  20  DAIRY  FEED 

for  more  than  two  years.  With  it,  my  herd  of  Jerseys  estab¬ 
lished  the  best  butterfat  record  in  our  county,  in  30  days.  The 
herd  average  was  50.6  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  933  lbs.  of  milk. 
I  know  that  much  of  the  credit  for  this  record  can  be  given 
to  the  high  quality  of  Red  Rose  Dairy  Feed.”  (Name  on  request) 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  Feeds 


JOHN  W. 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


MILLS: 
YORK,  PA. 


SALES  OFFICES: 
LANCASTER,  PA.  CIRCLEVILLE.  O. 


CIRCLEVILLE,  O 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


OFFICIALLY  STATE  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS  &  POULTS 

LOW  PRICES  FOR  SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY  —  White  Leghorns  I00-J8.5O,  50O-S4I.5O,  IOOO-S83. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  l00-$9.50.  500-147,  IOOO-$93.  Hampshire  Reds  (Christie  Strain)  I00-$I0, 
500-549,  1000-595.  Can  ship  at  once  on  short;  notice.  C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Order  your  Broiler 
Chicks  now.  Hatches  weekly,  year  around. 

20,000  chicks'  each  week  and  thousands  of  poults  (Bronze). 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM.  ROUTE  I.  BOX  60,  EPHRATA.  PA. 


weneTSchicks 


'profit; 


MAKE  FALL  BROODS  PAY 

Start  WENE  WYAN-R0CKS  (our  own  copyrighted 
breed). WHITE  ROCKS  or  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
for  white  broilers  or  roasters.  Start  RED -ROCK 
Hybrids  or  Straight  BARRED  ROCKS  for  BAR¬ 
RED  broilers  and  roasters.  _ 

We  can  also  supply  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and 
R.  I.  REDS,  unexcelled  all-purpose  breeds.  LEG¬ 
HORNS  or  LEGHORN-MINORCAS.  the  sensational 
new  cross,  for  large  white  eggs  next  winter. 

Sex  Separated  If  desired — Hatches  Every  Week. 
Write  for  new  fall  prices  and  literature. 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  1529-1,  Vineland.  N.  J. 
Largest  Producers  of  Chicks  in  the  Bast 


ALGER  CHICKS 


ROCK-RED  CROSS  CHICKS  - 


Order  now  for  Sept.-Oct. 
1  a  breeder,  not  a  hatchery 
stock,  955  livability 
guarantee  —  Free  catalog. 


|  ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3 


direct  from 
100*  clean 

PER 

_ 104 1 

QUANTITY  REDUCTION! 


/I. 


f  .  Qlac\  (I A 


BROCHTOn,  rtlRSS.t/ 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks  $Q.OO 
and  New  Hampshires  loo 

All  from  free  range  flocks.  Hatches  every  week. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E-  C.  Brown  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE  !  Free  range  raised  from 

blood- tested  breeders.  16  weeks,  $  1 .00.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  GEORGE  HOAG  -  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  ducklings.  Circular^ 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings 


50  — $9.00;  100  — $17.50  Prepaid 

guar.K.  Borman,  Laurelton,  N.J. 


DUCKLINGS  Finest  _  quality 


Harry  Burnham 


Runners,  57  for  50. 
-  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s  ; 


Help  them  with  ROTA  CAPS  \ 


Are  your  hens  laying  well?  If  not, 
perhaps  it’s  because  they  are  wormy! 

Treat  your  flock  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Rota  Caps.  Many  poultry  raisers  say  that 
after  doing  this  egg  production  increased. 

Even  hens  in  good  production  can  be 
treated  with  Rota  Caps — for  Rota  Caps 
don’t  knock  egg  production.  And  they 
cause  no  set-back  to  growing  stock! 

Rota  Caps  are  the  only  worming  prepa¬ 
ration  containing  Rotamine — a  combina¬ 
tion  of  drugs  that  gets  large  round  worms 
(ascaridia);  capillaria  worms  (microscopic 
round  worms)  ;  and  these  tapeworms,  heads 
and  all:  R.  tetragona  and  R.  echinoboth- 
rida  in  chickens,  and  M.  lucida  in  turkeys. 

Get  Rota  Caps  from  your  dealer  today, 
or  order  direct,  stating  quantity  and  size, 
and  enclose  check  or  money  order. 

PRICES: 

Pullet  Size:  50  Caps — $  .50;  100 — $  .90; 
300 — $2.50;  1000 — $6.00.  Adult  Size:  50 — 
$  .75;  100 — $1.35;  200 — $2.50;  500 — 

$5.00;  1000 — $9.00. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  la- 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

Federal  and  State  Control  price  for  Class  1 
milk,  $2.45.  Effective  September  1,  1938. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  26%  to  27% c;  extra, 
92  score,  26%c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25%  to 
26c;  unsalted,  best,  28%e:  firsts,  26c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  40  to  42c;  special,  30  to  37c; 
brown,  fancy,  39c;  Pacific  Coast,  39  to  43e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18  to  21c;  chickens,  17  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  15  to  25c;  chickens,  20  to  26c;  tur¬ 
keys,  21  to  34c;  ducks,  12  to  14c;  squabs,  lb., 
26  to  32c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.75  to  $10.50;  bulls,  $6  to  $7.25; 
cows,  $4  to  $5.50;  calves,  $8.50  to  $11.50;  hogs, 
$9.10;  lambs,  $9  to  $10;  ewes.  $2  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  bu.,  50c. 
Brussels  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt.,  13  to  19c.  Cab¬ 
bage,  white,  crate,  75  to  85c.  Carrots,  bu.,  50 
to  75c.  Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate,  60c  to 
$2.25.  Celery,  Wn,  N.  Y.,  %  crt.,  $1.75  to 

$2.25.  Celery  knobs,  %  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Corn, 
Jersey,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  State,  bu.,  50c  to  $1; 
Pa.,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  60c  to  $1. 
Eggplants,  bu.,  15  to  75c.  Horseradish,  Im¬ 
ported,  bundle,  90c  to  $1.  Kale,  bu.,  35  to 

65c.  Lettuce,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  Boston,  crate.  65c 

to  $1;  Fulton,  Oswego,  Boston,  crate,  40c  to 
$1.25,  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.  Okra,  bu., 

$1  to  $1.25.  Onions,  50-lb.  bag,  60  to  75c. 
Parsley,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Parsnips,  bu.,  50  to 
75c.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bu.,  25  to  75c.  Radishes, 
bu.,  10  to  50c.  Spinach,  Fulton,  Oswego,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  Wn.  N.  Y.,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25;  Cats- 
kill,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Adirondack,  bu.,  $1.75. 
Squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Tomatoes,  bu.,  25  to 
60c;  carrier,  75c  to  $1.50.  Turnips,  white,  bu., 
25c  to  $1.25.  Watercress,  100  bclis.,  $3. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  No.  1  bag,  65  to  85c;  No.  2 

bag,  30  to  35c;  Jersey,  Cobbler,  No.  1  bag,  60  to 
75c;  No.  2  bag,  30  to  50c.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Del.-Md.,  golden,  No.  1,  bskt.,  50e  to  $1.75; 
Va.,  No.  2,  bbl.,  $1  to  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  25c  to  $2.  Crabapples,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.  Blackberries,  qt.,  15  to  19c.  Canta¬ 
loupes,  Del.-Md.,  crate,  25c  to  $1.15.  Grapes, 
State,  12-bskt.  ctn.,  $1.50;  River,  4-qt.  bskt., 

25c.  Huckleberries,  Me.,  qt.,  7  to  20c;  pt.,  10 
to  lie;  Nova  Scotia,  qt.,  10  to  25c.  Peaches, 
Pa.,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $2.25;  Del.,  bu.  bskt., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  N.  J.,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $2. 

PeaTs,  bskt.,  30c  to  $1.25.  Plums,  12-qt.  bskt., 
50c.  Raspberries,  N.  J.,  qt.,  7  to  14c.  Water¬ 
melons,  each,  10  to  90c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $18,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 

clover  mixed,  $15  to  $19;  straw,  rye,  $18;  wheat 
and  oats,  $11  to  $12. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  79%c;  corn,  >No.  2  yellow, 
69%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  35%c;  rye,  60%c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  36  to  38c;  eggs,  40  to  46c;  dressed 
chickens,  32  to  36c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  peaches,  lb.,  5  to  8c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  PRODUCE 
Butter,  27  to  31c;  eggs,  37  to  41c;  live  fowls, 
13  to  16c;  chickens,  25  to  27c;  ducks,  12  to  15c; 
dressed  fowls,  22  to  24%c;  chickens,  21  to  24c; 
ducks,  12  to  14c;  apples,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  string 
beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  35  to 
60c;  carrots,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  sweet  corn,  100, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  peaches,  %  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  po¬ 
tatoes,  100  lbs.,  35  to  75c;  tomatoes,  %  bu., 
60  to  75c.  ’ 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  market  demand  good;  all  grades, 
strong;  bulk,  $11.50  to  $12. 

Hogs,  bulk  of  local,  $9  to  $9.25;  western, 
$9.50  to  $10. 

Sheep,  market  lambs  weaker;  bulk,  $9  to 
$9.25;  choice,  $9.50  to  $9.75. 


PITTSBURGH  MARKETS 
Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  apples,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.10;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  40  to  55c;  sweet 
corn,  5  doz.,  50  to  60e;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  butter,  26  to  27c;  eggs,  38  to  41c;  fowls, 
15  to  28c. 

Live  steers,  $9.50  to  $12;  fat  cows,  $6  to 
$6.25;  calves,  $9.50  to  $11.50:  sheep,  $3.75  to 
$4.25;  lambs,  $7  to  $9;  hogs,  $7.50  to  $9. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Fancy  apples  are  higher.  Tomatoes  have 
been  in  heavy  supply  and  are  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  30  to  31c;  tubs,  29  to  30c; 
firsts,  27  to  28c;  country  rolls,  27  to  29c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  17c;  old, 
22  to  26c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  38c;  Grade 
A,  31  to  36c;  Grade  B,  29  to  31c;  Grade  C,  24 
to  27c;  pullets,  17  to  19c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18 
to  23c;  broilers,  19  to  25c;  fryers,  18  to  19c; 
roasters,  23  to  26c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys, 
27  to  36c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15  to 
20e;  roosters,  14  to  15c;  springers,  17  to  21c; 
ducks,  12  to  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  Duchess, 
bu.,  20  to  35c;  Wealthy,  40  to  75c;  Gravenstein, 
50  to  00c;  Red  Astrachan,  75c  to  $1;  McIntosh, 
$1.75  to  $2.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
40  to  55c;  N.  J.,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to  $1.25; 
sweets,  Tenn.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  20  to 
00c;  elderberries,  bu.,  50c;  grapefruit,  Cal.,  box, 
$3  to  $3.50;  grapes,  2-qt.  bskt.,  doz.,  $1.00  to 
$1.65;  Cal.,  lug,  $1.25  to  $2;  honeydews,  Cal., 
box,  $1.75  to  $2:  huckleberries,  24-qt.  crate, 
qt.,  10  to  18c;  lemons,  Cal.,  box.  $4.50  to  $5.50; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $4;  peaches,  bu., 
$1.65  to  $3.25;  pears,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  plums, 
%  bu.,  40  to  75c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  wax,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 
green,  90c  to  $1.35;  Limas,  $1  to  $1.25;  beets, 
doz.  bclis.,  5  to  15c;  bu.,  25  to  40c;  broccoli, 
bu.,  50  to  60c;  cabbage,  bu.,  30  to  40e;  carrots, 
bu.,  35  to  50c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  00c  to  $1;  cel¬ 
ery,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25;  corn,  5-doz.  sack,  20 
to  35c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to  60c;  eggplant,  bu., 
50  to  60c;  endive,  doz.  bclis.,  40  to  50c;  lettuce, 
2-doz.  crate,  50  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
85c  to  $1.10;  onions,  bu.,  35  to  00c:  green,  doz. 
bch.,  15  to  17%c;  peas,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
peppers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  pumpkins,  bu.,  40  to 
50c;  radishes,  doz.  behs.,  15  to  20c;  spinach, 
bu.,  60  to  90c;  squash,  bu.,  30  to  65c;  Swiss 
chard,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  20  to 
35c;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  85c.  C.  H.  B. 


1  ...  the  day  I  was  hatched  they 

began  asking  questions.  About 
vitamihs,  minerals,  enzymes,  pro¬ 
teins.  Twelve  weeks  of  this — while 
I  ate  Larro  Chick  Builder. 


*3  When  they  changed  me  to  Larro 
Egg  Mash,  they  already  had  pages 
of  information  .  .  .  my  weight  gains, 
feed  consumption,  appetite,  feath¬ 
ering,  general  development. 


A  They  even  X-rayed  my  legs  and 
^ -  put  the  fluoroscope  on  me!  Was  I 
scared!  But  it  didn’t  hurt.  And  it 
helped  these  men  find  out  about  my 
bone  growth  and  development. 


*  *  ly 

C  And  now  I’m  full  grown  and  lay- 
*'■  ing  regularly.  They  weigh  my 


feed  and  count  my  eggs,  so  that  my 
production  and  profit  over  feed  cost 
can  be  compared  with  that  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  hens  on  test  rations. 
I’ll  say  life  is  interesting! 


The  reason  for  all  this  testing  and 
all  these  records?  It's  to  produce  an 
Egg  Mash  that  will  help  you  make  the 
greatest  profit  over  the  feed  cost.  If 
you  are  not  feeding  Larro  ...  go  to 
your  Larro  dealer  and  get  the  full 
story  of  Larro  Egg  Mash  ...  the  feed 
that's  built  on  Research  Facts  .  .  . 
best  of  386  formulas  tested  at  Larro 
Research  Farm. 


Write  for  “Poultry  Management ”  a  fully 
illustrated.  100-page  booklet  written  by 
Larro  Research  Farm  men  to  help  you 
with  your  poultry  problems.  I  T’S  FREE. 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trade  Name) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 
Dept.  G9  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Capsules  ure 
more  effective 


Worms  "  * 

poison  layers,  ^Sgj. 

,  .  .  stop  production,  ,  .  .  -wreck  ^ 
profits.  Three  out  of  4  flocks 
have  worms.  Yours  has  little  chance  to 
escape.  Give  them  a  chance  to  lay. 
Treat  for  worms  with  Pratts  “SPLIT- 
ACTION”  Capsules.  It  costs  only 
about  a  penny  a  bird. 

Authorities  warn  any  combination 
worm  treatment,  releasing  all  its  drugs 
together  may  not  be  satisfactory.  Each 
drug  must  act  separately  to  be  most 
effective.  .  .  .  Only  Pratts  “SPLIT- 
ACTION”  Capsules  have  this  separated 
action.  It’s  patented! 

Only  Pratts  “S  P  LIT- AC  TI 0  N” 
Capsules  most  effectively  treat  for 
large  round  and  large  tape  worms  in 
one  low-cost  treatment. 

Don’t  go  broke  feeding  worms!  De¬ 
mand  “SPLIT-ACTION”  Capsules 
from  your  dealer  today  or  use  coupon 
to  order  direct. 


Check  size  and  quantity  desired,  include  check 
or  money  order,  and  mail  to 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  749.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  of  Birds  over  3  lbs.  Birds  3  lbs.  and  under 
Capsules  Use  Adult  Size  Use  Chick  and  Pullet  Size 

50 . □  $0.85  . n  $0.55 

100 . □  |.50  .  □  1.00 

500 . □  5.50  . □  3.75 

1000 . Q  10.00  . n  6.50 


$0.85  . 

R 

1.50  . 

- 

5.50 

10.00  . 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

NEW  HAMP5HIRES 


Cross-Breds  for 
Fall  Broilers 


Plan  now  for  these  sturdy  Cmton 
Mountaineers  for  fall  broilers. 
Develop  rapidly,  feather  quickly 
evenly.  Radiant  with  health, 
energy.  All  Breeders  used  are  100%  BWD  free. 
Write  for  free  catalog  with  entire  story  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee,  lc  postal  will  do. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 


Culling  the  Flock 

Culling  is  the  art  of  removing  from  the 
flock  all  undersirable  birds  which  will  not 
produce  a  profit.  If  the  job  is  done  right, 
the  result  will  be  a  better  income  for  the 
poultrymen  all  around  for  it  will  decrease 
the  feed  bill  without  decreasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  secured  and  will  provide  an 
additional  revenue  from  the  meat  sold. 

At  least  once  a  month  the  flock  should 
be  carefully  gone  over.  The  middle  of 
the  week  is  the  best  time  for  the  job  as 
the  birds  can  then  be  disposed  of  at  the 
end  of  the  week  when  they  are  in  greater 
demand.  This  system  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  poultryman  who  conducts 
a  retail  route. 

The  experienced  poultryman  can  usual¬ 
ly  tell  with  a  glance  the  poor  birds  from 
the  good  ones.  The  laying  hens  will  have 
large,-  silky  red  combs  and  a  bright  eye  as 
compared  with  small  pale  shriveled  combs 
of  the  poor  layer.  In  general  appear¬ 
ance  the  producer  will  present  a  bright, 
well-groomed  look  and  an  active  bearing 
in  contrast  with  the  sickly,  dull  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  non-producer. 

The  width  of  the  pelvic  bones  is  a  good 
indication  of  a  hen’s  productiveness.  One 
laying  heavily  will  have  soft,  pliable 
bones,  wide  enough  so  that  three  fingers 
may  be  placed  between  them.  The  vent 
will  be  prominent  and  set  well  apart  with 
no  indication  of  the  heavy  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  that  is  so  noticeable  on  the  non- 
producer. 

Deep  bodies  mean  capacity  for  large 
digestive  and  reproductive  organs.  For 
this  reason  the  heavy  producers  in  your 
flock  will  have’  bodies  which  are  relatively 
long  and  deep,  often  a  space  the  width  of 
four  or  five  fingers  between  the  pelvic 
bones  and  the  rear  of  the  keel.  The 
poor  producer  will  he  chunkier  with  a 
much  less  width  between  the  two^ bones. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  yellow  pig¬ 
mentation  in  the  vent,  the  eye  ring,  ear 
lobe,  beak  and  shanks  tell  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  story  to  the  poultryman.  Before 
the  birds  go  into  production  there  is 
heavy  pigmentation  at  all  these  places, 
but  as  production  continues  the  sections 
become  bleached  out  in  the  order  named 
above  till  at  last  only  the  shanks  are  yel¬ 
low.  Finally  after  weeks  of  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  these,  too,  become  completely 
bleached.  Thus  an  individual  record  is 
made  of  each  hen’s  production,  needing 
only  the  experienced  eye  of  the  poultry- 
man  to  read  it.  E.  c. 
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VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  jive  deliver? 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  _  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar) . $1100  $55.00  $110.00 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns  7.00  35.00  70.00 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  8.00  40.00  80.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds. . . ...  ■■■ .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Efcifr.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $4-100.  Heavy  Mix  $-7- 100. 
All  our  BREEDERS  are  BLOOD-TESTED.  Postpaid. 

Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


S  P  E 

C  1  A  L 

Three  weeks  old  large  selected  chicks  $18-100. 
Second  grade  $12-100.  Also,  large  egg.  fast¬ 
growing  MON  IDEAL  CHICKS.  100%  Pullorum 
Clean,  guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  for  circular,  prices. 

MON 

IDEAL 

Route  7, 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Big  Chicks  10,000  Weekly 

Bloodtested  —  Selected  ^  ET 

White.  Blk.  Giant.  Lt.  Brahma.  ■»  M  u 
Sussex.  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Red.  ’  ^ ^ ^ 

Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  »  pro  lnn 
Langshang.  White  &  Bar.  Rock,  rtn  ,uu 

Dark  Cornish.  18c  ea.  Mixed — (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 

Special  Bock-Red  Broiler  Cross . $7.95-100 

Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 
BRONZE  TURKEYS  THIRTY  CENTS  EACH 
Order  from  advertisement  for  orompt  delivery. 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  7.  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


,7,  ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  care- 
_  fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
Lm  from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
kr-  isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
fjf  -A  ship  COD  if  desired  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  SOW  IngS.. $6.00  $29.50  $58.00 

White  &  Rarred  P.  Rocks .  6.75  33.75  67.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds . . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  6.25  31.25  . 

29  Years  Hatching  Experience. 

W.  A.  LAUVER.  Prop.,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns......... . $6.00-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  6.50-100 

N.H.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyand.  &  Bf.  Orps . 7.00-100 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested)  Mixed .  6.00-100 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
FREE  CATALOG,  Hatched  the  year  around. 
CLOYD  NIEMOND,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pullets  $15.00-100.  Four 
wks.  old,  $30.00—100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
3B.  Richfield.  Pa. 


rhii>lrc  Clieterosis  Quality  Sexed 
l  S  Chicks.  4000  guaranteed 

Pulloram  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Crosses.  White  Rocks,  weekly.  Catalog  Free! 

CHESTER  PILCH.  Box  30,  FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 


QUALITY  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  Leghorns  and 
Ancona  pullets.  10  wks.  to  ready  to  lay  age.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  O.O. D.  Low  prices.  Catalog 
Free,  bos  HATCHERY,  R,  SR,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Trouble  With  Chicks 

I  bought  200  chicks  from  a  hatchery 
and  paid  $13.50  per  100  as  that  was  the 
best  they  had.  On  arrival  there  were 
two  dead  and  in  a  week  I  lost  about  two 
dozen.  They  seem  to  stand  in  a  corner 
and  get  weak  by  the  minute,  then  fall 
slowly  downward,  face  down.  The 
place  I  have  built  is  around  8x22  feet, 
but  on  one  space  I  have  a  coal  stove  so 
that  takes  up  some  space.  Have  them 
up  on  wire  so  that  they  will  be  free  from 
their  litter,  have  temperature  from  80  to 
90  and  the  house  is  made  from  second¬ 
hand  lumber,  so  there  are  plenty  of  air 
holes.  When  it  is  very  warm  I  open  a 
window  and  at  times  open  it  just  a  little 
as  these  past  few  days  have  been  cold 
and  windy.  It  seems  they  crush  one  an¬ 
other  as  they  cuddle.  f.  r. 

Your  inquiry  indicates  rather  hard 
luck  with  chicks  which  should  not  die  as 
you  describe  within  a  week  of  shipment. 
Ordinarily,  such  deaths  are  a  strong  in¬ 
dication  of  the  presence  of  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease,  inherited  from  the  mother  hens. 
Hut  is  would  not  be  fair  to  charge  the 
shipper  with  sending  chicks  from  pul- 
lorum  infected  mother  hens  without  defi¬ 
nite  evidence  of  the  disease  as  shown 
after  autopsy.  You  are  not  far  from 
the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  and  may  be 
able  to  submit  several  of  the  ailing 
chicks  to  that  institution  for  a  diagnosis 
of  their  trouble. 

It  seems  probable  that  your  chicks 
have  suffered  from  the  cold.  Chicks  that 
are  warm  and  comfortable  in  their  quar¬ 
ters  do  not  huddle  and  “crush”  each 
other  but  run  about  in  evident  comfort 
save  when  sleeping  in  groups  near  the 
source  of  heat.  A  house  temperature  of 
from  80  to  90  is  all  right  for  active 
chicks  that  have  a  free  choice  of  warmer 
quarters  under  a  hover  to  which  they 
may  return  after  excursions  into  cooler 
air.  Ninety  or  more  is  a  better  tempera¬ 
ture  for  baby  chicks  beneath  their  hover 
and  they  should  show  their  comfort  by 
encircling  their  source  of  heat  in  close 
formation  but  not  by  crowding  beneath 
each  other  in  evident  discomfort. 

They  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air 
but  not  as  cold  drafts  from  holes  in  walls 
or  too  widely  open  windows.  m.  b.  d. 
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HUBBARD'S  pbr°edt 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Direct  from  the  breed- 
ingsource.  Dependable 
chicks  that  have  the  vi¬ 
tality  to  live  well  and 
grow  rapidly  into  h  eavy 
egg  producers.  Strong, 
fast-growing 
NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  ROCK  CROSSES  for 
broilers.  Hatches  every  week. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  129  WALPOLE.  N.H. 

Visit  Our  Booth  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Building,  Eastern 
States  Exposition 
Sept.  18-24  


A  PROFIT  HINT— Order 

J.  J.  Warren’s  R.O.P. — sired  Rock-Reds 
— sell  the  cockerels  for  broilers — 
save  the  pullets  for  layers. 

Our  Cross  Matings  are  headed  by  cockerels  from 
dams  with  R.  O.  P.  trapnest  records  of  240  eggs 
or  better.  The  cockerels  grow  fast,  feather  nicely. 
The  pullets  make  exceptional  layers  of  good-sized 
brown  eggs. 

Straight  Rhode  Island  Reds 

R.  O.  P.  —  Sired  for  egg  production,  yet  plenty 
fast  enough  for  broiler  work. 

U.  S.-Mass.  Pullorum  Clean.  No  B.W.D..  Imasuchlsht 

J.  J.  WARREN  j  *ao^IBN 

Bo*  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass,  I  <E_miFiED 


3°rSfo 


SUCCEED  FROM  THE  START 
With  Spizzerlnktum  Chicks.  Bred 
for  (1)  Paster  Uniform  Growth 
(2)  More  and  Larger  Eggs;  (3) 

Low  Layer  Mortality — Longevity.  _ 

Chris-Cross  Hybrids  make  barred  broil-  j 
ers  and  roasters  weeks  ahead  of  slowerj 
growing  strains.  Weekly  hatches. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60.  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


HUSKY 


BLOOD 

TESTED 


CHICKS 


Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  &  New  Hampshire^. ..  .$6.50-100 
Heavy  Mix. .....  .$5.50-100.  Safe  delivery  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  p£ 


rSn 


Leghorns -Reds-Rocks -Wyandottes 
New  Hampsliires-HallcrDSs(Gossbr«D  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  y 
T'  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  'A 
::  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with' . : 
t-  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


lAVKlL  BRED/^WFLL  BREEDERS 


m 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


TOLMAN’S  pSh  ROCKS 

SEPTEMBER  CHICKS . $10  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING .  $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F. 


ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


PULLETS-PULLETS 

3,000  Large  Hanson  English  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorn  Pullets.  May  Hatched  Pullets, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  •  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


PULLETS  —  HENS 

Lemmen’s  Large  Leghorns 

Thousands  raised  and  shipped  annually.  We  import  di¬ 
rect  from  Tom  Barron  in  England.  Pedigree  sired  up  to 
304  eggs.  Flock  averages  of  250  eggs.  Range  grown  6 
weeks  to  ready  to  lay.  Bloodtested  eggbred  parent  stock 

ORDER  NOW!  PRICES  WILL  BE  HIGHER 

Shipped  C.  O.  D.  with  inspection  privilege 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM.  Box  165,  Holland,  Mich. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

T'eeci 

PARK  &  POLLARD 

LAY  or  BUST  MILKMAID  &  DOUBLEX 
POULTRY  FEEDS  DAIRY  RATIONS 

SOLD  BY  PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


I 
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HI-POWER  RIFLE 
and  SHOTGUN 


17 


COMPLETE 


Like  to  have  a  gun  you 
can  use  on  all  kinds  of 
game  and  vermin?  Get 
a  new  Savage  Double 
Duty  Utility  Gun. 
When  hunting  big 
game  .  .  .  deer,  black 
bear,  etc.  .  .  .  use  the 
Hi-Power  rifle  barrel. 
For  birds, rabbits, small 
vermin,  etc. . . .  use  the 
shotgun  barrel.  Two 
guns  for  the  price  of 
one  l 

Your  choice:  A  .30/30 
caliber  rifle  barrel,  and 
a  12,  16,  or  20  gauge 
shotgun  barrel.  A 
.25/20  caliber  rifle  bar¬ 
rel,  and  a  12  gauge 
shotgun  barrel. 

Single  shot.  Automat¬ 
ic  ejector  .  .  .  quick  to 
reload.  Walnut  stock. 
Savage  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
it  to  you!  Send  for  free 
literature. 


,  Savage  Arms  Corporation 
!  Dept.  6000,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Please  send  free  literature  on  new  Savage  . 
I  Utility  Gun. 

I 

■  Name . .  | 


SAVAGE 


E-Z-BOS 


CURATIVE  MEDICATED 

ITEAT  DILATORS 

For  Cows 

Smooth  —  Rounded — cannot  puncture 
or  injure  teat.  Once  tried— Always  used 

Sal*  and  dtpendibl*  (or  treating  and  healing 
Spider,  Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised  Toils.  and 
other  Obstructions  or  Diseased  conditions.  Our 
Teat  Dilators  are  antiseptic  and  medicated.  It  is 
the  only  Dilator  made  without  a  reed  or  wire  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  They  are  easily 
inserted  and  cannot  tear,  stretch,  or  injure  the 
Teat.  They  keep  the  teat  canal  open  and.  at  the 
same  time.  #ooth*  and  heal  the  infected  part. 


50c 


for  30  Dilators  in  assorted  sizes 
packed  in  medicated  ointment 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 


U  T  I  C  A  , 


YORK 


SAVE  by  Mail 

with  us  where  your  money  is 

The  safety  of  every  account  here 
is  Fully  Insured  up  to  $5,000 
and  earns  generous  dividends.  Our  latest  regular 

DIVIDEND  RATE  Ol/n0/L 

Never  paid  less  than  3%  ^0  /  2L  / v 

You  can  open  your  account,  add  to  it,  or 
withdraw  your  savings  by  mail  in  this  Federal 
Chartered  Savings  Institution  with  the  same 
safety  -and  privacy  which  you  would  enjoy  if 
you  brought  your  savings  here  in  person. 
Write  for  statement  and  folder  explaining 
our  banking  by  mail  savings  plan. 

WALTHAM  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

48  Moody  Street  Waltham,  Maas. 

Organized  1880 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  AND  USE  FILES 


24  PAGE  BOOKLET 

FREE 


Just  published  by  world’* 
largest  makers  of  files,  helps 
you  select  the  right  types 
and  sizes.  Free  on  request, 
this  booklet  makes  it  easier 
for  you  to  keep  farm  saws 
and  equipment  at  top  effi¬ 
ciency  through  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  files.  Send 
coupon  today  for  your  copy.  Nicholson  File 
Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 


!  NICHOLSON  FILE  CO.,  38  Acorn  Si.,  Providence,  R.  I.  jj 
a  Gentlemen :  I’d  like  to  have  a  free  copy  of  your  ■ 
J  new  booklet  on  the  selection  and  care  of  files.  * 

J  Name . .  J 

J  Address . .  \ 

■  . (Please  Print  Name  and  Address)  • 


•  SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY  • 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  want  to  warn  our  friends  in  regard 
to  a  fraudulent  magazine  subscription 
salesman  calling  himself  D.  N.  Smith, 
Newton  Smith,  W.  G.  Smith,  William 
Henry  Smith  and  William  Newman 
Smith.  W.  N.  Smith  was  formerly  agent 
of  Publishers  Guild,  Inc.,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  for  irregularities.  He  now  has 
printed  a  fake  receipt  with  the  name 
“National  Publishers,  Inc.”  and  offers  a 
combination  of  several  magazines  and 
gives  a  receipt  printed  in  black  on  ca¬ 
nary  yellow  or  orange  paper.  Originally 
the  address,  1660  57th  St.,  New  York, 
was  given.  There  is  no  such  number  of 
57th  Street  in  New  York  City.  Smith 
has  been  known  to  work  in  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Alabama,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  as 
well  as  New  York.  None  of  the  orders 
he  has  taken  have  been  sent  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  we  suggest  notifying  the  po¬ 
lice  if  he  appears  in  your  neighborhood. 

Referring  to  your  first  item  on.  the 
Publisher’s  Desk  page  of  August  13  issue 
this  man  under  the  name  of.  William 
Baxter  came  to  us  with  a  similar  story 
and  thinking  two  hours  would  give  me 
time  to  locate  a  State  trooper  I  made 
an  appointment  to  call  him  at  a  hotel 
in  two  hours.  By  the  time,  however, 
that  I  had  found  a  trooper,  Baxter  was 
well  on  his  way  to  his  next  victim,  lhe 
fact  is  evident  that  he  is  still  operating 
in  this  State.  A  general  broadcast  should 
be  made  of  his  activities.  A.  E.  u. 

New  York. 

Evidently  William  Baxter  smelled  a 
mouse  or  realized  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  here  that  he  did  not  understand 
and  absence  would  be  the  best  bet.  At 
any  rate  we  are  glad  the  publicity  had 
good  effect  in  one  case.  Never  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  accede  to  the  beguil- 
ments  of  unknown  solicitors. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  National 
Used  Car  Agency  in  Wauwatosa,  Wis., 
is  a  reliable  firm.  They  have  offered  me 
a  job  of  buying  used  cars  for  them,  but 
I  must  send  money  before  they  accept 
my  application.  6.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  another  of  the  Momsen  ven¬ 
tures.  The  business  is  registered  under 
the  name  of  M.  C.  Momson,  who  is  a 
brother  of  J.  B.  Momsen,  promoter  of 
Flying  Intelligence  Service,  Associated 
Adjusters  and  the  Merchandise  Mart,  all 
of  Milwaukee  and  which  have  been 
classed  as  fraudulent  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
National  Used  Car  Agency  is  run 
on  the  same  lines  and  it  is  alleged  that 
those  who  follow  it  up  find  themselves 
out  from  $3  to  $5.  It  is  again  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee  proposition. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  re¬ 
quests  information  in  regard  to  Maurice 
Denning  or  Evelyn  Bert.  Denning  is 
wanted  for  the  robbery  of  five  national 
banks  and  has  been  identified  or  is  want¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  the  robbery  of 
seven  other  banks.  Evelyn  Bert  may  pos¬ 
sibly  accompany  him.  She  has  also  been 
known  as  Evelyn  Burt,  and  Evelyn  Fer¬ 
ris.  Denning  has  used  the  names  of  Mor¬ 
ris  Denning,  Leo  Denning,  Leon  Den¬ 
ning,  Maurice  Denning,  Leo  Ferris,  Earl 
Ferris,  “Blondie,”  AVells  and  Synigard. 
He  has  had  farming  experience  and  may 
have  settled  in  some  farming  community 
subsequent  to  May,  1935.  There  are  in¬ 
dictments  against  him  in  several  cities 
for  robberies  committed  in  1D34  and 
1935.  We  print  below  the  pictures  of 
these  parties  and  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them  should  be  sent  promptly  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 


I  shipped  red  acorn  seeds  April,  1937, 
to  the  Atlantic  Horticultural  Co.,  Way- 
cross,  Ga.,  on  their  order,  in  the  amount 
of  $34.82.  They  refuse  to  pay.  It  ought 
to  be  published  to  warn  others  to  ship 
only  C.  O.  I),  or  cash  in  advance  to  these 
firms.  I  had  a  bill  of  $8  with  F.  M.  El¬ 
lis.  I  got  a  notice  of  receivership  but 
never  got  anything.  H.  J.  C. 

Ohio. 

Letters  from  the  Atlantic  Horticul¬ 
tural  Co.  were  signed  by  R.  Saunders  and 
M.  Atlantis  and  seeds  were  to  be  shipped 
to  M.  E.  Ensminger,  project  manager  of 
the  Resettlement  Administration,  Robbs, 
Ill.  It  was  represented  that  they  were 
Government  orders.  Payments  were  not 
made  and  it  is  reported  that  there  have 
been  numerous  accounts  against  the  At¬ 
lantic  Horticultural  Co.  and  all  of  them 
were  found  to  be  absolutely  worthless. 
The  party  operating  the  company  was 
said  to  be  F.  E.  Ellis  whose  address  was 
Griffin,  Ga.  He  had  no  property  and 
collection  could  not  be  made. 

Last  year  my  son  bought  a  Willys 
Coupe  from  B.  L.  Crowell  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Couderspourt,  Pa.,  for  $150.  He 
traded  in  a  Whippet  sedan  for  which  he 
was  to  be  allowed  $75,  and  the  $75  bal¬ 
ance  to  be  paid  on  time.  By  mistake 
Crowell  notified  the  finance  company  that 
the  balance  was  $80  but  later  wrote  to 
my  son  stating  that  when  he  had  paid 
it  all  up,  they  would  send  him  their  check 
for  $5.  The  last  payment  was  made  in 
February,  1938,  and  so  far  he  has  not 
received  the  $5  or  the  title  papers. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  c. 

After  we  had  written  twice  to  the 
Crowell  Motor  Co.,  our  subscriber  ad¬ 
vised  us  that  her  son  had  received  his 
title  papers.  Finally,  Crowell  wrote  that 
all  dealings  had  been  with  his  salesman 
and  not  with  him.  Since  he  had  written 
to  our  subscriber  specifically  promising 
to  refund  the  $5,  we  continued  our  ef¬ 
forts.  After  no  reply  to  any  one  of  our 
last  seven  letters,  and  the  money  not 
having  been  refunded,  we  publish  these 
facts.  It  is  always  well  to  know  with 
whom  you  are  dealing. 

We  have  enjoyed  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
you  have  shown  a  helping  hand  several 
times  which  we  appreciated  very  much. 
We  had  felt  that  we  must  stop  the  paper 
but  have  finally  decided  we  can  keep  on 
a  little  longer.  c.  E.  K. 

New  York. 

We  are  always  ready  to  do  what  we 
can  to  help  our  readers  and  their  appre¬ 
ciation  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  is 
welcome.  Our  service,  however,  is  not 
based  on  this,  but  on  an  earnest  attempt 
to  give  our  people  help  and  advice  when 
needed. 

H.  P.  Weinderling,  5424  57th  Ave., 
South  Seattle,  Wash.,  using  the  name 
International  Criminologist  School,  must 
not  represent  that  this  course  enables  the 
student  to  learn  as  much  as  if  personal 
instruction  were  given  and  that  one  can 
command  more  than  an  average  salary 
after  finishing  the  course. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Howard  S.  Zim¬ 
merman  told  me  that  if  I  could  get  the 
$250  to  finish  paying  for  my  60  shares  of 
Atlantic  Oil  stock,  he  would  pay  me 
$1,500  for  this  stock  in  60  days,  appar¬ 
ently  by  selling  it  elsewhere.  Then  he 
asked  me  for  $25  to  transfer  the  stock. 
Now  it  has  been  over  three  months 
since  I  last  saw  him  and  he  doesn’t  an¬ 
swer  my  letters.  c.  F.  D. 

Delaware. 

Letters  written  to  Howard  S.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Hotel  Allen,  Allentown,  Pa.,  have 
been  returned  marked  “unclaimed”  and 
“unknown.” 


September  10,  1938 


WORM  CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene  C.T.) 

WHEN  YOU  GIVE  NEMA  CAPSULES 
TO  SHEEP  YOU  CAN  DESTROY  NINE 


Remove  costly  Stomach  Worms,  Large 
Roundworms,  Hookworms  in  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Dogs,  Foxes  and  Poultry.  Safe- 
Easy  to  Give — Effective — Low  Cost. 

C  Q  c  C  5  fl  WORMING  GUIDE  CARD  )  _ 

■  l»  L  L  |  JO  HANG  IN  THE  BARN  J 

I  Writs  for  card  [No.  653  and  booklet  No.  I 

650  that  tell  the  right  way  to  worm  live-  I 
stock. 

Write  to  Desk  N-39-1  ,  Animal  Industry  Dept* 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


Sprains  RELIEVED 

Quickly 


Abtorbine  Sends  Relief  Direct 
To  Muscles  and  Ligaments 


Strained 

Muscles 

Eased 

While 

Horse 

Works 


A  SPRAIN  doesn’t  have  to  lay  your  horse  up. 

When  you  use  Absorbine,  he  can  do  light 
work  while  he  is  being  treated.  Absorbine  speeds 
relief  direct  to  muscles,  ligaments.  It  increases 
the  flow  of  blood  through  them  and  the  blood 
carries  off  the  congestion.  Will  not  blister.  Many 
veterinarians  have  used  it  for  over  40  years!  At 
druggists.  $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


MAKE  MORE  WITH  MOLASSES 


THE  FORDS  PORTABLE  HAMMERMILL 

Comprises  every  worth-while  feature  of 
other  mills,  plus  the  exclusive  FORDS  MO¬ 
LASSES  FEED  IMPREGNATOU.  Farmers 
know  that  feed  mixed  with  molasses  fat¬ 
tens  stock  quicker,  keeps  them  healthier 
...  so,  FORDS  operators  enjoy  a  safer. 
Surer,  steadier  year  ’round  income  than 
with  any  other  type  of  equipment.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  EASY  TERMS. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
1255  E.  12th  St..  Streator.  Illinois 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


Like  Wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid — 600  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Teel  Houses-Storage  Sheda 
Work  Shops-Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  ler  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

Jehn  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack, N.J. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RTJRAX  NEW-YORKER. 


feSLIVt  P0IIITRV1 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  W eat  W aslilngton  Market,  N ew  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  12xl2in.  cardboard  50  for  $2.50;  100  for  $4.00. 
Linen,  25  for  $3.50.  Name  and  address.  $1.00  extra. 
BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Unox  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Farquhar  &.  Mt.  Gilead  Cider  Presses  all 
sizes.  Supplies.  W.  G.  RUNKLES  MACHINERY 
COMPANY,  185  OAKLAND  ST.,  TRENTON,  N.  1. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issae. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  Grade  A  dairy,  high- 
producing,  blood-tested  cows  and  general 
farming;  only  unquestionable  references  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  5750,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  neat,  hard-worker,  to 
start  small  and  grow  with  fast-growing  plant 
of  2,000  layers.  ADVERTISER  5794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  first  man  to  take  charge  of  cow 
barn,  attending,  feeding,  etc.,  of  30  milk 
cows;  Dane  preferred;  salary  $50  per  month. 
CALVERT  C.  MERRIKEN,  Denton,  Md. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  experienced,  reliable, 
preferably  middle-aged,  for  family  of  four,  to 
supervise  maid  and  take  charge  of  household; 
good  home,  modern  new  house,  country  village; 
salary  small.  BOX  63,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


MAN  FOR  outdoor  and  some  indoor  work;  small 
garden,  few  chickens;  room,  board,  laundry, 
ten  dollars  monthly;  state  age,  nationality,  give 
references.  LEWIS,  Mill  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  on  dairy  farm,  steady 
position.  T.  J.  REED,  South  Shaftsbury, 
Vermont. 


WANTED  —  An  experienced  farm  couple  for 
permanent  employment  on  dairy  farm  near 
Stockton,  N.  ,T. ;  man  must  be  all-round  farmer 
and  dry-hand  milker;  wife,  a  good  plain  cook 
and  housekeeper  for  family  of  three;  ages  be¬ 
tween  25  and  35  preferred,  no  children;  proper 
salary  to  right  couple;  begin  October  15.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  5871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  must  be 
good  milker,  teamster;  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
state  experience;  $35  month;  steady  job.  LYNN 
CLARK,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  sober,  reliable,  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  on  small  Grade  A  dairy  farm; 
permanent  job  and  home  for  right  man;  all  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5874,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  Maryland  farm,  $40 
month,  house  and  extras.  ADVERTISER 
5872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  on  share  basis  on  143-acre 
general  farm  near  Hudson  for  November; 
send  references  and  state  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  WANTED,  white,  Protestant,  reliable, 
on  small  farm  near  city;  good  home  to  one 
who  prefers  country  life  and  willing  to  work 
for  small  salary  in  small  family.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  to  help  with  house¬ 
work  in  exchange  for  pleasant  room  and  board 
and  $15  a  month;  modern  house,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  Jersey  suburb  of  New  York;  give  ref¬ 
erences.  Write  ADVERTISER  5881,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  married,  wanted  for 
modern  New  York  State  50-cow  purebred 
dairy  and  general  farm;  must  be  experienced 
at  managing,  taking  full  charge  and  maintain 
place  on  paying  basis:  state  age,  qualifications; 
give  references  and  salary  expected ;  must  board 
help;  usual  perquisites,  good  house,  salary;  per¬ 
manent  position  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
5883,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  • —  Experienced  poultryman,  married 
or  single.  WARD  E.  SCHWEIGHOFER, 
Tyler  Hill,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  on  egg  farm,  licensed  driver, 
$25  per  month,  eats,  washing  and  room.  E. 
BASSFORD  HAWKINS,  Lake  Ronkonkoma, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  experienced,  assist 
with  general  housework;  must  like  children; 
start  $30;  own  room;  reference,  snapshot. 
LOUISE  KAUFFMANN,  65  Third  Ave.,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Farmer,  gardener,  caretaker,  drive 
car;  wife,  cook,  housework;  permanent  home 
in  Westchester;  state  age,  experience,  salary 
desired.  BOX  425,  Pleasantville,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  FOR  general  housework,  small  home, 
3  children;  state  full  particulars  in  reply.  H. 
HOUSE,  67  Linda  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  in  Christian  fami¬ 
ly  with  children.  ADVERTISER  5894,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Elderly  woman,  white,  unencum¬ 
bered,  as  housekeei)er-cook  in  country  kennel; 
cook  for  kennel  man  and  owners  when  in  resi¬ 
dence;  dog  lover  essential;  only  letters  stating 
wages  expected  and  copies  of  references  will 
he  considered.  MISTY  ISLES  KENNEL,  Bed¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  good  cook,  ca¬ 
pable,  neat,  permanent;  references  required; 
$30  monthly.  ADVERTISER  5898,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER,  good  liousecleaner,  strong, 
neat  girl;  $20  month.  ADVERTISER  5902, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White,  Protestant  girl  for  general 
housework;  own  room  in  good  home;  give  ref¬ 
erences,  salary  expected  and  snapshot  if  pos¬ 
sible.  MRS.  R.  D.  WALKER,  267  Madison 
Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  CARETAKER,  not  over  40  years,  for 
New  Jersey  mountain  farm,  mostly  woods; 
new  house,  modern  conveniences;  all  around 
farm  experience,  sober,  orderly,  willing  worker, 
handy  with  tools;  woman,  cook,  care  of  house, 
dogs  and  poultry;  permanent  position  for  right 
couple,  willing  to  develop  plaee;  state  experi¬ 
ence  in  full  detail,  wages  wanted  and  refer¬ 
ences;  Swiss  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5901, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — •  Competent  cook-housekeeper  for 
small  non-commercial  country  estate,  60  miles 
from  New  York;  middle-aged,  Protestant,  good 
appearance,  neat,  clean,  some  laundry;  please 
state,  nationality,  age,  salary  and  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  5904,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  second  man,  Protestant,  han¬ 
dy-man,  estate  work,  horses,  cows,  gardens; 
must  drive  ear;  state  nationality,  age,  refer¬ 
ences.  experience.  ADVERTISER  5905,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STABLEMAN  WANTED,  experienced  in  care 
and  breeding;  references;  $60  month.  CLEG- 
HORN  CORPORATION,  Longwoods,  Md. 


WANTED — Single  general  farm-hand,  dry-hand 
milker,  teamster;  modern  home  and  farm; 
$25  per  month  to  start,  room,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry;  year  round  position.  ADVERTISER  5910, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  on  registered  Holstein 
farm,  milk  3  times  daily;  must  be  neat  and 
experienced  in  general  care  of  good  cattle:  $40 
a  month,  good  room  and  board.  PENDELLA 
FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Newtown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker  and  teamster.  BOX  173, 
Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Woman  to  cook,  clean,  do  laundry 
with  machine;  man  to  garden,  do  odd  jobs, 
run  auto;  for  family  of  four  adults;  New  Y'ork 
City  suburb;  state  experience,  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  5916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  man  for  general 
farm,  good  teamster,  milker,  reliable;  $36 
board.  HUGH  RUSSELL,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FAMILY'  WITH  children  desires  young  to  mid¬ 
dle-aged  couple  to  do  entire  work  of  house; 
man  also  to  drive  and  work  part  time  outside; 
modern  house,  oil  burner;  comfortable  quarters 
with  sitting-room,  bedroom  and  bath;  only  those 
wishing  permanent  home  need  reply;  please 
write  P.  0.  BOX  304,  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
stating  experience  and  qualifications. 


WANTED — reliable  couple,  a  good  housekeeper 
and  a  handy-man;  sober,  good  home,  all  year 
two  in  family.  ANNA  HEINSOHN,  Maple 
Vue  House,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  handy-man  around  farm 
and  Summer  boarding  house;  must  be  good 
milker,  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  man  over  30  pre¬ 
ferred;  $35  per  month  and  permanent  job  to 
right  man;  answer,  giving  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  BOX  2,  Yulan,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER.  PLASTERER,  also  Mr.  Paul 
Past  ( ?)  please  communicate.  PAULEY.  76 
Park  Blvd.,  Malverne,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Lynbrook  949. 


WANTED — Poultryman  competent  to  take  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  trap-nest,  pedigree  and  breed¬ 
ing  program  on  large  New  England  breeding 
farm:  a  permanent,  well-paying  position  for 
qualified  man;  state  age.  education,  whether 
married  or  single,  experience,  salarv  desired; 
give  references.  ADVERTISER  5918,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN,  age  32,  single,  to 
manage  herd;  clean,  honest,  sober;  must  sup¬ 
ply  cottage:  father  to  do  some  work:  presently 
in  charge  of  21  Guernseys.  BOX  515,  AVest- 
bury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  GOOD  plain  cook,  neat,  with 
child  6,  wants  permanent  position;  conveni¬ 
ences:  state  wages.  Write  ADVERTISER  5860, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Job  on  farm,  age  35,  inexperienced; 

will  work  for  room  and  board  and  small  re¬ 
muneration;  prefer  place  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  5861,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COMPANION,  refined,  busi¬ 
ness  experience;  references.  ADVERTISER 
5862,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  good  worker, 
steady,  wishes  steady  job.  ADVERTISER 
5863,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  2S,  now  employed  in  Monmouth 
County.  N.  J. ;  at  liberty  November  1.  desires 
the  working  superinteudeucy  of  Summer  home  or 
estate;  thoroughly  experienced,  capable  of  tend¬ 
ing  tlower  and  vegetable  gardens,  lawns,  cattle, 
chickens  and  all  relative  machinery  and  opera¬ 
tions;  single,  Protestant,  no  tobacco  nor  alco¬ 
hol,  with  best  of  reference;  $150  per  month  and 
lodging;  details  may  be  stated  in  confidence  in 
first  letter;  interview  arranged.  ADVERTISER 
5866,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  TRUCK  driver,  tractor  operator 
or  teamster;  experienced ;  mechanically  in¬ 
clined;  also  worked  in  woods;  steady  work  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  5877,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  POSITION  wanted,  American, 
Protestant  woman,  refined,  capable:  available 
October  1.  ADVERTISER  5868,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  single,  experienced  in 
poultry  and  battery  broilers;  10  years  in 
squab  business;  handy  with  tools,  reliable,  good 
habits,  trustworthy:  wages  $40  a  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  5870,  care  Rural  New-  j 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Job,  road-stand,  gas  station,  gen¬ 
eral  store:  accept  low  wages,  opportunity  get 
experience:  absolutely  honest,  trustworthy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AVISn  work  on  certified  dairy  farm; 

wife,  excellent  cook  and  baker;  man  to  help 
in  kitchen  or  as  lmndy-man:  state  wages;  ref¬ 
erences.  GEORGE  HEBERT,  Middiebury,  Vt. 


FARMER.  SINGLE,  49,  desires  position  on 
small  place,  or  caretaker:  experienced  all 
around,  milk  few  cows.  MEH11EN,  20  N.  Wil¬ 
liam  St  ,  New  York. 


COUPLE,  CARETAKERS;  good  cook,  general 
work  small  place:  handy-man;  trustworthy; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  5913,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  MY  motherless  son,  going  on  17,  strong 
healthy  boy,  German  descent,  am  seeking 
place  where  he  can  make  himself  useful,  learn 
farming;  good  home,  small  pay  desired.  LOUIS 
W.  SIGMUND,  9  Chestnut  Ave.,  Floral  Park, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  estates  and  dairy 
farms,  married,  middle-aged,  Danish  nation¬ 
ality,  life-time  practical  and  technical  experi¬ 
ence,  executive  ability,  industrious,  co-opera¬ 
tive,  salary  or  commission;  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  ADVERTISER  5878,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


6  YEARS  EXPERIENCE,  drives  horses,  tractor; 

good  milker;  American;  no  liquor;  $40  month. 
ADVERTISER  5885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  40,  SINGLE,  wants  work  on  small  coun¬ 
try  place;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  5888, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DOES  SOMEONE  with  small  family,  modern 
_home,  need  versatile,  refined  American  woman, 
45,  appreciating  kindness,  to  assist  in  or  su¬ 
pervise  home?  Business,  poultry  experience; 
good  penman,  reader,  caretaker,  economic  shop¬ 
per;  likes  animals;  drives.  ADVERTISER  5889, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  ail  branches;  specialty  . 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit;  profitable  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  24,  no  children,  clean  habits, 
industrious,  wants  position  as  caretaker,  gen¬ 
eral  farm-hand  for  elderly  couple;  drive  any¬ 
thing;  experienced  painter,  carpenter,  some 
gardening,  all-around  handyman;  references;  go 
anywhere;  consider  anything;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  5886,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGE  34,  single,  12  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  past  two  cage  system,  available  Sep¬ 
tember  15;  recommendations  for  successful  past 
work.  ADVERTISER  5887,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  DEPENDABLE,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches;  excellent  references 
as  to  ability  and  character.  ADVERTISER 
5891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  35,  wants  job  on  farm;  life 
experience,  tractor  and  team;  3  years  last 
place.  ADVERTISER  5893,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  wants  dairy  or  barn 
position;  steady.  BOX  571,  Rutland,  Vermont. 


EXPERIENCED  GIRL,  37,  wants  work;  in¬ 
valid,  small  private  hospital  or  home:  desires 
more  training;  wage.  97  CHURCH  ST., 
Keene,  N.  H. 


SINGLE  MAN,  A-l  milker  and  general  farm 
work,  run  tractor  and  all  makes  of  milking 
machines;  state  W’ages;  no  liquor  or  tobacco 
used.  WALDO  CLUFF,  200  Church  St.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  34,  NEAT,  good  cook.  $2 
weekly,  board  3  children.  KEELER,  Proc- 
torsville,  Vermont. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced,  clean, 
willing,  sober,  desires  work,  or  kennel  but 
inexperienced;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
5899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  23,  wants 
work;  neat,  capable;  clean  home  preferred. 
PITT  AVER1LL,  156  N.  Main  St.,  Ravnham, 
Mass. 


CARETAKER.  MIDDLE-AGED,  trustworthy, 
gardener,  all-around  man,  handy,  clean,  hon¬ 
est.  Protestant  people;  no  children;  no  driving. 
ADVERTISER  5903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman  with  college  training 
desires  position  as  companion.  BOX  29, 
Terryville,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  AND  PERCHERON  horse  farm  manager 
are  you  in  need,  considerate  and  appreciate 
an  honest,  experienced,  dependable  man:  can 
carry  full  responsibility  in  developing  breeding, 
feeding,  marketing  of  fancy  beef.  Pereheron 
horses,  swine;  care,  operation  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  management  men,  rotation  crops,  main¬ 
tenance  of  property;  no  alcohol,  tobacco;  age 
40;  0.  K.  references;  personal  interview.  BOX 
74,  Middleville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  best 
references,  capable  of  taking  full  charge.  E. 
FUNK,  357  9th  St.',  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HOUSEMAN.  COOK,  serve,  or  general  work; 

good  references.  E.  J.,  43  Howard  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


INTELLIGENT  WOMAN  seeks  country  employ¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  5906,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  gardener  or 
poultryman:  fully  experienced;  married,  one 
child.  ADVERTISER  5907,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  WELL-RECOMMENDED,  good  cook. 

houseworker;  handy -man.  chauffeur,  poultry- 
man.  ADVERTISER  5908,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COMPANION,  middle-aged 
woman,  will  care  for  elderly  person,  home  or 
travel.  ADVERTISER  5909,  care  Rural  New-¬ 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man  and  son  want 
jobs  on  general  farm:  extra  milker  if  needed; 
go  anywhere.  VANDERLINDE,  R.  D.  1,  Mill¬ 
ington,  Md. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  to  connect  with  owner 
of  large  farm;  first-class  stock  and  dairyman, 
also  interested  in  growing  beef  cattle  and  rais¬ 
ing  young  dairy  stock  for  milk  production;  can 
produce  results;  salary  and  shares;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5914, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  POULTRY  manager  desires  position 
of  responsibility,  thoroughly  experienced  large- 
scale  production  eggs,  chicks,  pheasants,  tur¬ 
keys  and  waterfowd;  excellent  executive  ability: 
25  years’  experience,  single,  sober,  hard  worker. 
ADVERTISER  5917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE- — Farm  of  554  acres,  225  acres  till- 
aide.  rest  in  growing  timber.  C.  F.  PARS¬ 
LEY,  Westwood,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  4-aere  orange  and  grapefruit 
grove,  170  bearing  trees.  000-foot  frontage  on 
beautiful  lake:  pure  unfailing  supply  deep  well 
water :  well-built  bungalow,  all  modern  conve¬ 
niences;  1 1 ,  miles  from  center  of  city;  for  11 
years  have  sold  my  fruit  profitably  to  northern 
customers:  injury  compels  owner  to  retire; 
price  $3,SOO:  inspection  invited:  details  on  re¬ 
quest.  R.  H.  MANSFIELD,  Owner,  Tavares, 
Florida. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  small  house,  good  road, 
water,  wood  lot,  electricity.  ADVERTISER 
5804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


12  ACRES.  STATE  road,  garden  land,  no  build¬ 
ings;  well,  20  apple  trees;  electricity;  $850, 
$50  cash,  $10  month.  ADVERTISER  5803,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  150  acres,  stock  and  tools, 
on  high  land  overlooking  Connecticut  River, 
beside  main  highway  trunk  line;  fine  buildings, 
electricity,  large  water  supply;  five  minutes 
to  railroad  station,  post  office,  church.  W.  E. 
BOUDETTE,  North  Charlestown,  N.  II. 


buildings;  two  w-ood-lots,  streams,  springs* 
for  quick  sale.  SARA  HANES,  W.  Butler  Ave 
Ambler,  Pa. 


4  LOTS  in  Valley  Stream,  20x100  each.  O. 
AA'EGMANN,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

FINE  DAIRY  farm,  165  acres,  completely 
stocked  and  equipped;  45  cows;  paying  busi- 
ness,  milk  sold  at  6c  quart  year  around;  55 
miles  New  York,  5  miles  Newburgh;  on  concrete 
Route  207:  will  sell  bare  $18,000.  $6,000  cash* 
!'.rvTwl°Tk  ®nd  machinery  $25,000.  GEO.  R. 
PEXDELL,  Owner,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 

IDEAL  LIA  ESTOCK  and  grain  farm  in  South- 
side  V  irginia,  533  acres,  springs,  streams  and 
deep  well;  barns,  outbuildings,  tenant  houses; 
^Mth  or  without  livestock  and  equipment;  water 
^  Sjeetncity  in  hoiise,  nine  rooms,  two  baths. 
ARTHUR  HARDAc,  Blackstone,  A'irginia. 

FOR  SALE,  to  settle  estate,  96-acre,  well-kept 
farm,  running  water,  good  eight-room  house, 
barn  and  sheds;  %  mile  from  school,  town  of 

+  F'  H0BBS>  Adms.,  Spring- 
held,  Vermont.  . 


- - -  cuuivauoD  Sell 

or  exchange  for  small  farm.  Southern  Ver- 
mont  or  New  Hampshire.  SILAS  GRAVES, 
West  Burke,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — Eight-room  house,  in  good  repair 
with  barn,  garage,  large  lot  in  an  Adirondack 
village,  suitable  for  Summer  residence;  huntin'* 

RYAN,  Nkrhol>vihePrN?dY.reaSOnably-  1)AXIl:L 

GENERAL  FARM  supply  and  implement  busi¬ 
ness  for  sale;  fine  location,  best  territory 
good  business;  $4,500  cash.  ADVERTISER  5867 
care  Kural  2s  ew- Yorker. 


50  ACRES,  HOUSE  and  barn,  spring  water  lo¬ 
rn  ?-ou,te  219*  ADVERTISER  5869,  ’care 

Rural  New-lorker. 

WANTED  BY  Christian  family,  10  acres  or 

h?®r?’  with  or  without  house,  electric  avail¬ 
able,  brook  or  stream  preferred;  vicinity  of  Nar- 

SlvnrnT  J* :  *se°d  fuB  particulars.  A.  H. 
BONGARDT,  7119  72nd  St.,  Glendale,  L.  I., 


xuiiAij  M.M.MtK  home,  100  acres,  good  build- 

N’  Y’  ^formation. 


SOUTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA  —  Large  modern 
brick  inn.  50x60  brick  garage,  store,  gas  sta- 
American),  two  new  modern  dwellings.  17 
building  lots  t>0x200  ft.;  entire  town  at  half 

Mills’  Md  W'  J-  HOOPER>  Owner,  Owings 

FOR  SALE— AVell-established  retail  turkey  farm 

is  equipped  thoroughly  modern;  widow  wishes 
to  retire  from  active  business:  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  write  to  A.  LASKUS,  Delsea  Turkey 
Farm,  R.  D,  2,  Millville,  N.  J.  y 

FO(?1,„StALEv  ~  Self-sustaining  farm.  Somerset 

County,  N.  J. ;  78  acres;  fruit,  berries,  poul¬ 
try;  i  -room  house,  bath;  28  miles  from  Newark - 
convenient  i?  Koute  29;  bargain.  MERSHOX’ 
(90  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AA  AY  TED— Five-acre  farm  with  4-room  house  in 
„  A\est,,,'!u‘ster  (  o,lnf.v-  20  to  30  miles  from  New 
York  City.  ADA'ERTISER  5880,  care  Rural 
.New’- Yorker. 


SMALL  FARM,  good  buildings,  State  road. 

Maryland.  ADVERTISER  5884,  care  Rural 
JNew-\orker. 


.bOh,  feALE — Year  round  home;  y2  acre,  poul- 
try  house,  garage,  eleetric;  in"  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.;  $800.  Write  to  P.  O.  BOX  IS 
Tionesta,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 166-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.;  brick  house,  11  rooms 
double-decker  barn,  land  rolling  and  produc¬ 
tive:  stream  and  lumber;  fine  view.  THOMAS 
P.  CONARD,  AVest  Grove,  Pa. 


BARGAIN — Large  modern  improved  tourist 
home,  excellent  location,  main  route;  garage, 
garden;  reasonable,  easy  terms.  Address  BOX 
58,  Gardiner,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y'. 


POULTRY'  AND  general  farm,  fully  stocked 
and  equipped;  110  acres,  on  concrete  road; 
2.500-hen  capacity,  fine  outbuildings;  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  grain;  full  line  of  modern  machinery ; 
electricity,  running  water;  modern  residence 
with  city  conveniences;  price  $10,000.  $6,000 
cash,  rest  on  easy  terms;  have  to  sacrifice, 
death  in  family.  PLEASANT  AIEAV  FARM, 
Hartly,  Del. 


129-ACRE  DAIRY  and  crop  farm  on  macadam 
road.  2  miles  from  Saranac  Lake;  population 
8,000;  favorable  markets,  electricity  and  other 
public  services;  S-room  house,  hot-air  furnace, 
piped  spring  water;  3  barns:  30  swing  stanch¬ 
ions.  individual  drinking  cups;  $5,000;  free  cir¬ 
cular  and  information  on  long-term  financing. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


SICK.  WILL  sell  general  store.  MATTHEAV 
CLARK,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Small  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
stocked  and  equipped;  State  road,  good  land, 
wood  lot,  excellent  buildings,  8-room  house  with 
all  modern  conveniences;  school  bus;  owner. 
ADVERTISER  5892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — House,  main  highway,  with  improve¬ 
ments,  for  tourists,  with  stand;  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable:  give  price,  details  first  letter.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  5895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A'ERY'  DESIRABLE  144-acre  farm,  well  watered, 
15  acres  prime  timber,  excellent  buildings, 
Delco  light  system  wdth  household  appliances, 
slate  roofs,  lightning  rods:  good  location;  terms 
cash.  ADA'ERTISER  5896,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FACTORY  OR  FARM  land,  33  acres  cut  by 
railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City, 
for  sale;  wooded;  near  Vineland;  $800.  M.  V. 
MOODY,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  for  long  term,  200-acre  fruit  and 
dairy  farm,  Greene  County,  t.ow*n  of  Athens; 
65  acres  good  orchard,  100  flat  river  land,  bal¬ 
ance  pasture;  10-room  house,  bath,  heat,  elec¬ 
tric,  telephone,  running  water,  tenant  house, 
many  barns  and  buildings;  can  go  on  the  place 
any  time:  this  year’s  crop  if  wanted.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  5897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  540. 


A  Garden  Record 

Every  year  I  learn  something  in  garden 
practice,  yet  am  experienced  enough  to 
know  that  I’ll  never  know  it  all.  For  one 
thing,  you  can  plant  early  one  year  and 
get  a  real  good  start,  while  another  year, 
planting  two  weeks  later  would  have  been 
better.  But  the  things  I  want  to  say  here 
are  the  little  tips  I  have  learned  that  help 
me  to  make  my  garden  a  success. 

My  garden  notebook  which  is  a  record 
of  our  experiences  in  gardening,  becomes 
more  and  more  interesting  and  valuable 
every  year.  Each  season  I  make  a  record 
in  a  loose-leaf  of  what  has  been  planted, 
the  time  and  place  of  planting,  and  any 
special  conditions  that  might  prove  to  be 
of  significance  later.  On  the  opposite  page 
I  keep  notes  of  the  planting,  and  jot  down 
suggestions  by  which  we  might  profit 
another  year.  A  section  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  garden  plans  and  possible  color 
schemes,  and  there  is  a  page  on  my  own 
methods  of  treatment  of  our  few  house- 
plants.  Thus  from  year  to  year  we  are 
building  up  a  guide  book  that  is  a  great 
help  in  solving  our  own  gardening  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  miniature  rake  is  a  favorite  among 
my  garden  tools.  I  made  it  from  a  stick 
three  feet  long  with  a  six-inch  crass  piece 
nailed  on  one  end.  Four  large  nails  are 
driven  through  the  cross  piece.  This  im¬ 
plement  does  many  tasks  fo  which  a  large 
rake  would  be  clumsy,  and  it  saves  stoop¬ 
ing  to  do  the  work  by  hand.  I  find  a 
strawberry  ihuller  an  efficient  tool  when 
weeding  my  garden,  for  it  helps  to  keep 
my  hands  from  getting  grimy.  Of  course, 
big,  overgrown  weeds  can  be  dealt  with 
more  satisfactorily  with  a  larger  imple¬ 
ment,  but  for  ordinary  weeding  the  huller 
proves  indispensable.  An  ice  pick,  for 
refractory  weeds  makes  a  handy  garden 
tool.  I  insert  the  pick  well  down  to  the 
root  of  the  weed,  then  by  turning  with  a 
rotary  motion  the  weed  can  be  pulled  out 
without  tearing  up  the  ground  around  it. 
It  is  particularly  useful  when  taking 
weeds  near  a  delicate  plant  or  small 
shrub,  and  for  getting  “devil  grass”  out 
of  the  lawn.  Weeds  with  long,  tenacious 
roots  yield  without  protest,  to  this  method. 
One  of  my  handiest  garden  tools  is  a 
long-handled  kitchen  fork.  It  is  the  most 
satisfactory  thing  I  have  found  for  loosen¬ 
ing  the  earth  around  plants,  and  it  helps 
to  dislodge  stubborn,  long  rooted  weeds. 

The  dainty  waxed  paper  drinking  cups, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  each,  make  ex¬ 
cellent  pots  for  starting  early  plants.  I  cut 
a  small  damage  opening  and  put  a  few 
pebbles  in  the  bottom  before  filling  with 
soil.  The  pebbles  serve  to  balance  the 
cup  and  keep  it  from  upsetting  easily. 
When  plants  are  set  out  just  cut  away 
the  bottom  and  set  cup  and  all  in  the 
soil.  Pull  up  the  cup  a  little,  making  a 
paper  collar  around  the  plant,  partly 
above  and  partly  below  the  soil.  This  is 
a  pefect  protection  from  cut  worms. 
Butter  and  lard  cartons  are  fine  for  Start¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  house,  too. 

To  save  tiny  seedlings  from  being 
washed  out  of  the  earth  when  watered, 
I  put  a  clothes  sprinkler  into  the  nozzle 
of  the  watering  can.  The  holes  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  watering  pot 
sprinkler,  and  the  water  falls  in  a  gentle 
spray. 

Tags  for  marking  plants  and  shrubs  in 
my  garden  are  made  from  stiff  cardboard, 
cut  in  pieces  four  inches  long  and  an  inch 
wide.  In  one  end  a  hole  is  punched  and 
a  string  or  wire  run  through  it.  The  name 
of  the  plant  is  written  with  ink,  the  tag 
dipped  in  melted  paraffin  and  dried.  This 
coating  is  transparent  'and  protective. 
The  name  can  be  read  easily,  and  will 
not  wash  off  or  blur  with  the  rain. 

Each  Spring  I  place  my  ferns  in  holes 
in  the  ground  the  size  of  the  pots  with 
the  soil  coming  to  the  top  of  he  pots. 
They  are  under  a  tree  where  they  are 
protected  from  the  sun  and  require  prac¬ 
tically  no  attention  all  Summer.  When 
I  bring  them  into  the  house  in  the  Fall 
they  always  have  many  new  leaves. 

My  garden  supplies  me  with  unusual 
greeting  cards  to  send  to  my  flower  loving 
friends  at  Christmas.  As  the  seeds  from 
my  finest  flowers  mature,  I  gather  them 
and  put  them  in  small  envelopes.  These 
I  later  make  gay  with  pictures  cut  from 
seed  catalogues,  showing  the  flower  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  seeds  in  the  envelope,  and 
add  a  personal  greeting.  Directions  for 
the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  seeds 
might  be  given  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  envelope.  garden  maker. 

Nebraska. 


FaRMERS  who  have  experienced  the  superior  performance, 
comfort  and  economy  of  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  would  no 
more  think  of  going  back  to  steel  wheels  than  they  would  of 
giving  up  their  potato  digging  machines  and  going  back  to  using 
potato  forks.  They  know  that  these  amazing  traction  tires  last 
longer  than  steel  lugs,  save  25%  in  time  and  up  to  33V3%  in  fuel, 
provide  greater  traction  and  drawbar  pull,  ride  easier,  protect 
your  health,  reduce  repairs  and  can  be  legally  used  on  the  highways. 
And  they  know  that  ONLY  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  have 
all  of  these  patented  and  exclusive  construction  features: 

Triple-Braced  Traction  Bars  can’t  bend,  break  or  tear  off.  Each 
bar  extends  unbroken  from  one  side  of  the  tread  to  the  other 
and  is  braced  by  three  supporting  bars  which  join  it  at  right 
angles. 

52  to  89  Extra  Inches  of  traction  bar  length  give  greater  earth 
biting  power. 

32%  Greater  Bar  Surface  Contact  gives  increased  pulling 
power  and  longer  wear. 

Better  Cleaning  in  all  soil  conditions  is  made  possible  by  the 
scientific  spacing  between  the  traction  bars. 

Smoother  Riding  is  made  possible  because  the  traction  bars  are 


joined  together  and  form  one  continuous  contact  with  ground 
or  road. 

Longer  Tire  Life  is  provided  by  the  patented  Gum-Dipping 
process  which  counteracts  internal  friction  and  heat,  provides 
far  greater  strength  to  resist  the  strain  of  heavy  pulling.  Special 
tread  compound  resists  sun  and  weather. 

Tread  Guaranteed  Not  to  Loosen  because  two  extra  layers  of 
Gum-Dipped  cords  under  the  tread  provide  inseparable  union 
between  tread  and  cord  body. 

Find  out  today  how  little  it  costs  to  put  your  farm  on  rubber 
by  changing  over  your  present  tractor  and  implements  to  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires.  Ask  your  nearby  Implement  Dealer,  Firestone 
Tire  Dealer  or  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store. 

When  your  car  or  truck  needs  tires  see  the  new  Firestone 
Convoy  Tire  —  a  high  quality  tire  at  an  exceptionally  low  price. 


Listen  to 

The  firestone 

VOICE  OF  THE  FARM  RADIO  PROGRAM 

TWICE  WEEKLY  AT  THE  NOON  HOUR 

• 

EVERETT  MITCHELL  INTERVIEWS 
CHAMPION  FARMERS 


WBZ  Boston,  Wed.  &  Fri . 12:15  p.  tn.  EDST 

WBEN  Buffalo,  Tues.  &  Thurs . 12:15  p.  m.  EDST 

WCAX  Burlington,  Tues.  &  Thurs . 12:45  p.  m.  EDST 

WTIC  Hartford,  Tues.  &  Thurs. .  1:15  p.  m.  EDST 

WOR  Newark,  Mon.  &  Fri . 12:15  p.  m.  EDST 

KDKA  Pittsburgh,  Wed.  &  Fri . 12:30  p.  m.  EDST 

WAGM  Presque  Isle,  Tues.  &  Thurs. .  1 1 :45  a.  m.  EDST 

WGY  Schenectady,  Sat.  &  Sun . 12:15  p.  m.  EDST 

WBZA  Springfield,  Mass.,  Wed.  &  Fri.  12:15  p.  m.  EDST 

WSYR  Syracuse,  Tues.  &  Thurs . 12:30  p.m.  EST 


Copyright,  1938,  The  Firostone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Listen  to 

Symphony 


THE  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  featuring  Richard  Crooks  and  Margaret  Speaks  and  the  70-piece  Firestone 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Wallenstein,  Monday  evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 
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Autumn  in  a  New  England  Cornfield 
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Guarding,  Your  Soil  Fertility  Dollars 


By  Sumner  D.  Hollis 

ECENTLY.  through  the  columns  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  I  com¬ 
pared  the  soil  of  your  farm  to  a 
bank  account  and  pointed  out 
ways  of  preventing  an  overdraft 
on  the  account.  With  the  approach 
of  the  long  Winter  months,  there  are  additional 
steps  that  should  he  taken  if  you  would  guard 
your  soil  fertility  dollars  and  expect  to  find  them 
available  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  crop  season. 

First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  condition  of  our 
soil  bank  as  it  stands  today.  Last  Spring  you 
plowed  your  fields  and  planted  your  crops.  At 
that  time  you  probably  gave  them  what  you  con¬ 
sidered  a  satisfactory  application  of  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer,  containing  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  pot¬ 
ash.  Your  crops  are  now  mostly  harvested  and 
in  removing  them  from  the  fields  you  have  drawn 
cut  of  your  soil  bank  account  a  large  part  of  the 
deposit  you  made  last  Spring.  There  still  remains, 
however,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  fertilizing 
material  which  you  applied.  That  material,  lying 
in  the  soil,  is  being  converted  into  soluble  plant 
food  and  is  available  for  any  crop  that  should  be 
planted.  In  other  words,  if  properly  cared  for,  it  is 
earning  a  dividend  for  you.  If  not  put  to  use  in 
some  way  that  will  hold  it,  leaching  or  washing 
away  will  remove  it. 

Almost  before  we  know  it  cold  weather  will  be 
on  us.  The  fields  will  be  subjected  to  freezing  and 
thawing,  which  will  cause  an  upheavel  of  the  soil. 
Heavy  rains  will  occur,  washing  the  surface  of  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  dissolving  much  of  the  plant  food  and 
carrying  it  away  into  the  brooks  and  rivers.  We 
need  a  watchman  to  guard  our  soil  fertility  dollars 
through  the  long  Winter,  just  as  badly  as  the  bank 
needs  a  watchman  to  guard  its  assets  through  the 
night.  Fortunately,  we  can  secure  such  a  watch¬ 
man  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  feel  sure  that 
he  is  always  on  the  job  and  doing  his  duty.  The 
watchman  is  a  Winter  cover  crop.  Naturally  the 
thicker  and  firmer  the  cover  the  more  effective  it 
will  be.  A  thin  scattering  of  live  plants  and  roots 
is  better  than  bare  ground  but  cannot  be  compared 
with  a  cover  crop  that  really  covers. 

By  growing  a  second  crop  on  the  fields  that  are 
now  bare,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  over  Winter, 
you  will  protect  the  soil  from  heavy  rains,  from 
wind  damage  and  from  too  frequent  freezing  and 
thawing.  The  fibrous  roots  of  the  cover  crop,  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  soil,  will  hold  the  soil  particles  to¬ 
gether  and  prevent  damage  and  loss  of  soil  fertility. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  wait  too  late  before  seeding  the 
Winter  cover  crop.  By  so  doing,  the  crop  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  making  sufficient  growth  before  cold 
weather  to  effectively  hold  the  soil  over  Winter. 
Some  time  is  needed  to  get  a  firm  root-hold,  even 
by  a  crop  that  grows  quickly. 

There  are  several  crops  which  may  be  planted  as 
a  Winter  cover  crop.  Probably  the  best  choice,  on 
fields  from  which  the  crops  have  been  harvested 
by  September  1,  is  a  mixture  of  Winter  wheat  and 
Winter  vetch.  Be  sure  to  get  the  hard  Winter  wheat 
and  Winter,  or  hairy,  vetch.  Spring  wheat  and 
Spring  vetch  are  not  adaptable  to  the  severe  Win¬ 


Late  September,  with  a  (jood  stand  of  wheat  and  vetch.  There  will  be  no  soil  erosion  in  this  field. 


ter  weather  we  experience  in  this  section.  Seeding 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  iy2  to  2  bushels  of  Winter 
wheat  and  30  pounds  of  Winter  vetch  per  acre.  This 
will  furnish  a  solid  mat  of  green  material  to  protect 
the  soil  over  Winter.  The  addition  of  the  vetch  to 
the  Winter  wheat  furnishes  a  legume  crop  which, 
if  plowed  under  the  following  Spring,  will  not  only 
add  humus,  but  also  a  goodly  supply  of  nitrogen  to 
the  soil.  When  we  buy  nitrogen  it  is  found  the  most 
expensive  fertilizer  ingredient. 

The  dairy  farmer  will  find  Winter  wheat  and 
Winter  vetch  an  ideal  crop  to  grow  on  his  corn  and 
potato  fields,  because  it  produces  an  excellent  green 
feed  for  dairy  cattle  in  early  Spring.  The  vetch, 
mixed  with  the  wheat,  furnishes  a  considerable 
amount  of  protein  and  enables  the  dairy  farmer  to 
cut  down  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  grain  ration, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  the  ration  and  actually 
adding  dollars  to  the  farm  income.  Such  fields  may 
be  pastured  as  early  as  April  10  and  then  allowed 
to  grow  up  again,  to  furnish  humus  to  plow  into  the 
soil  before  planting  corn  for  the  1039  crop  year. 
There  is  no  other  crop  than  corn  so  appreciative  of 
an  abundance  of  humus.  See  how  it  takes  hold  of  a 
tough  sod  and  wears  in  out  in  a  single  season.  It 
is  nothing  unusual  to  find  that  such  a  field  has  been 
turned  into  a  regular  “ash  heap”  as  the  saying  is. 
b.v  Fall.  The  mass  of  corn  roots,  literally  filling  the 
ground  has  done  its  work. 

A  second  crop  of  considerable  value,  not  only  as  a 
Winter  cover  crop  and  a  green  manure  crop,  but  also 
as  an  early  pasture  supply,  is  a  mixture  of  Winter 
rye  and  Winter  vetch.  The  seeding  rate  is  about 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  mixture.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  Winter  rye,  as  compared  with  Winter  wheat, 
is  that  it  does  not  offer  quite  as  good  a  dairy  cattle 
feed.  Rye  becomes  tough  and  woody  much  quicker 
than  wheat  and  is  less  palatable  to  the  dairy  cow. 
Any  mixture  of  grain  and  Winter  vetch  should  be 
seeded  early  in  order  to  give  the  vetch  a  good  start 
before  cold  weather.  If,  however,  it  becomes  im¬ 
possible  to  seed  a  Winter  cover  crop  early,  do  not 


A  bumper  crop  of  potatoes  in  193 i,  but  the  field  was  left  unprotected  over  Winter  and  seriously  damayed. 


a.llow  the  field  to  go  bare  over  Winter,  but  put  in  a 
crop  of  rye  alone.  Rye,  even  if  it  makes  a  growth 
of  only  one  or  two  inches,  will  do  much  to  protect 
the  soil  over  Winter.  In  the  case  of  rye  alone  the 
rate  of  seeding  should  be  increased  to  three  bushels 
or  more  per  acre.  It  pays  to  use  plenty  of  seed 
to  ensure  a  real  coverage. 

Farm  pastures,  as  well  as  cultivated  fields,  should 
be  considered  at  this  time  of  year.  Lime,  applied 
to  pastures  in  the  Fall,  has  an  opportunity  to  oxidize 
over  Winter  and  become  more  available  to  the  grass 
roots  the  following  year  than  if  applied  in  the 
Spring.  Lime  applied  in  the  Fall  combines  with 
other  chemicals  in  the  soil  and  helps  to  hold  them 
over  Winter.  It  is  well  to  study  out  this  lime  mat¬ 
ter  by  noting  what  the  pasture  is  doing,  observing 
the  practice  of  others  and  consulting  the  local  Farm 
Bureau,  which  is  always  ready  to  help  with  such 
problems. 

As  the  Fall  months  bring  colder  weather,  the 
dairy  herd  will  be  brought  into  the  barn  and  stabled 
for  the  Winter.  Here,  I  believe,  occurs  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  loss  of  soil  fertility  dollars.  The 
common  practice  is  to  clean  out  the  stables  daily, 
dump  the  manure  in  a  large  heap  in  the  barn-yard 
and  leave  it  there  through  much  of  the  Winter,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  spread  on  the  fields.  The  loss  of  plant 
food  from  manure  handled  in  such  a  manner  is 
enormous.  Subjected  to  the  elements,  a  great  deal 
of  nitrogen  is  given  off  into  the  air  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  and  becomes  a  total  loss,  leaving  the  farm 
manure,  when  applied  to  the  fields,  badly  depleted 
in  nitrogen  and  other  chemical  elements.  The  most 
efficient  way  to  handle  farm  manures,  with  a  view 
to  conserving  all  the  fertility  which  they  contain, 
is  to  build  a  concrete,  covered  manure  pit  in  which 
to  store  it,  that  it  may  be  protected  from  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Even  under  such  ideal  storage  conditions, 
however,  a  considerable  amount  of  ammonia  is 
given  off  unless  a  Chemical  absorbent  is  used.  This 
also  is  a  sanitary  measure. 

There  is  a  simple,  effective  and  efficient  way  of 
conserving  this  ammonia.  It  may  be  accomplished 
by  scattering,  over  the  platforms  and  in  the  gut¬ 
ters  of  the  stable,  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  daily  for  each  cow  in  the  herd.  Super¬ 
phosphate  is  a  chemical  absorbent.  It  adds  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  stable  and  at  the  same  time  com¬ 
bines  with  the  ammonia  in  the  farm  manure  and 
helps  to  prevent  its  escape  into  the  air  and  conse¬ 
quent  loss. 

Nearly  all  soils  in  New  England  and  New  York 
State  are  deficient  in  phosphorus.  Farm  ma¬ 
nure  is,  likewise,  deficient  in  phosphorus.  By 
the  application  of  this  material  to  the  gutters 
and  platforms  the  phosphorus  content  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  increased  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  a 
nearly  balanced  fertilizer.  When  applied  to  the 
fields,  the  much  needed  phosphorus  is  furnished 
and  one  farm  operation  is  eliminated  from  the 
round  of  work. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  guarding  your 
soil  fertility  dollars,  but  observance  of  the  few 
practices  outlined  in  this  article,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  will  do  much  to  prevent  losses  and  to 
increase  the  soil  fertility  of  your  farm,  thereby 
adding  dollars,  both  to  your  soil  bank  account 
and  to  your  actual  deposits  with  the  commercial 
bank. 
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Purple  Raspberries 

It  seems  rather  strange,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  analyze  the  situation,  that  the  purple  spe¬ 
cies  of  raspberry  has  not  been  widely  or  generally 
cultivated.  Purple  raspberries  will  outyield  black 
raspberries  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two  and  the  reds 
two  to  one.  Yet  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
this  berry  is  entirely  unknown.  Here  in  Southern 
Ohio,  for  instance,  there  are  men  who  have  grown 
berries  all  their  lives  who  think  you  are  kidding 
when  you  mention  purple  raspberries.  Census  figures 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  show  that  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  raspberry  acreage  is 
reds,  the  remainder  mostly  blacks,  with  not  more 
than  3  to  4  percent  purples.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
districts  in  Michigan  and  in  Western  New  York 
where  the  culture  of  purple  raspberries  is  concen¬ 
trated,  and  in  these  spots  hundreds  of  acres  of  this 
berry  can  be  seen  in  short  drives  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  purple  rasp¬ 
berry,  Sodus,  four  or  five  years  ago,  a  wider  interest 
in  this  seemingly  deserving  species  of  fruit  has  been 
awakened.  Everybody  likes  to  try  a 
new  berry. 

Purple  raspberries  are  grown  prin¬ 
cipally  for  cannisg  and  preserving  use. 

There  is  a  sprightliness  about  their 
flavor  that  makes  them  ideal  for  home 
preserves  and  jellies.  And  in  commer¬ 
cial  products,  they  can  be  thinned  de¬ 
cidedly  and  still  carry  a  lot  of  that 
special  raspberry  taste.  Not  many 
people  are  fond  of  them  to  eat  “out  of 
hand”  or  as  a  fresh  fruit  dessert  with 
sugar  and  cream.  On  the  contrary, 
lots  of  folks  enjoy  mild  tartness  in 
fruits  and  for  these  the  purple  rasp¬ 
berries  hit  the  spot.  One  feature  that 
works  against  the  purples  on  the  fresh 
fruit  markets  is  the  poor  showing  they 
make  when  boxed  in  the  quart  berry 
baskets.  They  are  somewhat  soft  and 
settle  in  the  boxes  a  good  deal.  This, 
with  their  dark  color,  plus  a  musty- 
looking  bloom,  suggests,  to  most  house¬ 
wife  buyers  unfamiliar  with  them, 
nothing  so  much  as  over-ripe  and  part¬ 
ly  spoiled  red  raspberries.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  consumers  to  purple  raspber¬ 
ries  and  their  advantages,  in  sections 
where  they  have  never  been  grown, 
requires  time  and  patience.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  these  berries  are  not  to  be 
found  in  many  markets  or  grocery 
stores. 

Two  features  have  made  purple 
raspberries  the  principal  commercial 
canning  raspberry  of  the  East :  The 
natural  productivity  of  the  species 
made  them  cheap,  and  they  can  be 
passed  off  to  the  consuming  public  as 
red  raspberries!  Not  so  many  years 
ago,  a  grocery  house  sold  carloads  of 
canned  Columbian  purple  raspberries 
as  their  “Columbia”  brand  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  And  most  restaurant  red  rasp¬ 
berry  pies  are  made  with  the  purple 
fruits.  This  statement,  however,  is 
less  true  than  it  was  before  the  large 
increase  in  the  trade  of  frozen  red  raspberries  from 
the  Northwest  took  place.  Real  red  raspberry  pies 
are  more  common  in  the  commercial  baked  goods 
line  now.  And  by  the  way,  as  might  be  expected, 
this  frozen  berry  trade  from  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon  has  cut  seriously  into  the  consumption  of  the 
purple  raspberries  of  the  East.  During  the  depres¬ 
sion  years,  New  York  growers  in  the  intensive  pur¬ 
ple  raspberry  district  often  realized  little  more  out 
of  their  fruit  than  the  cost  of  packages  and  picking. 
Commercially,  the  purple  raspberry  is  looked  on  as 
more  of  a  gamble  than  blacks  or  reds,  since  if  the 
large  canneries  are  not  in  the  humor  to  buy,  little 
market  outlet  is  left.  Once  every  few  seasons, 
though,  the  purples  are  apt  to  command  equal  or 
even  higher  prices  and  readier  sale  than  other  rasp¬ 
berries — and  then  there  is  real  money  in  them. 

Purple  raspberry  varieties  are  derived  from 
crosses  between  the  black  and  the  red  species :  they 
are  often  called  the  “hybrid”  raspberries,  and  cor¬ 
rectly  so.  Their  most  valuable  characters,  pro¬ 
nounced  vegetative  vigor  and  enhanced  productivity, 
they  owe  to  this  hybrid  origin.  Crossing  between 
the  two  major  raspberry  species  takes  place  occas¬ 
ionally  in  nature,  and  the  old  variety  Shaffer  was 
a  “chance”  seedling.  But  breeding  in  purple  rasp¬ 
berries  has  advanced  so  far  nowadays  that  there  is 
little  hope  of  finding  a  promising  hybrid  seedling  in 


the  wild.  All  the  varieties  cultivated  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  have  originated  from  intentional  or  “ar¬ 
tificial”  crosses  made  by  man  between  named  va¬ 
rieties  of  blacks  and  reds. 

The  types  of  plants  and  fruits  obtained  in  these 
inter-species  crosses  in  raspberries  usually  repre¬ 
sent  about  all  possible  combinations  in  the  range 
from  one  parent  to  the  other.  Some  individuals  will 
be  so  like  a  red  raspberry  that  they  would  fool  an 
expert,  and  others  will  look  nearly  as  like  a  black 
raspberry,  with  in-between  types  all  up  and  down 
the  scale.  All  the  purples  that  have  ever  made  the 
grade  to  named  commercial  varieties  have  resembled 
their  black  raspberry  parent  in  growth  habit  and  in 
their  method  of  propagating  by  rooted  cane-tips.  In 
the  fruit,  however,  the  types  nearest  the  red  rasp¬ 
berry  are  most  prized.  So  we  have  the  ideal  purple 
raspberry  of  the  plant  breeder :  a  black  raspberry 
bush  bearing  red  raspberries.  To  date,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  black  color  completely 
from  the  berries  and  the  purple  raspberry  fruits  just 
will  turn  dark  when  fully  ripe. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  culture  of  the 


purple  raspberry  has  been  dominated  by  the  one 
variety.  Columbian.  Once  in  a  while,  particularly 
in  the  southern  mid-West  or  northern  mid-West, 
Shaffer,  Cardinal  or  Royal,  or  other  scarce  sort,  will 
be  grown  in  small  plantings  where  Columbian  is  not 
adapted.  But  up  until  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  major 
raspberry  belt,  few  growers  had  ever  heard  of  or 
tried  any  other  purple  variety.  To  say  “purple 
raspberries”  has  automatically  meant  the  old  stand¬ 
by,  Columbian.  This  record  of  enduring  dominance 
in  its  field  is  unique  in  the  fruit  world  and  surely 
indicates  true  worthiness.  According  to  horticul¬ 
tural  history,  this  variety  originated  with  J.  T. 
Thompson  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  in  1SSS,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  nursery  trade  in  1891.  It  was 
a  seedling  of  the  Cuthbert  red  raspberry,  pollinated 
by  the  Gregg  black  raspberry.  And  that,  in  the 
raspberry  world,  is  noble  lineage !  Those  two  old- 
time  varieties  had  real  quality  in  their  fruits  and 
from  them  the  Columbian  inherited  a  mild  flavor 
that  is  rare  in  purples  and  which  modern  small- 
fruit  breeders  are  finding-  hard  to  duplicate,  let 
alone  better. 

Any  of  my  berry-growing  friends  who  read  the 
above  tribute  to  the  Columbian  purple  raspberry  will 
want  to  call  me  a  turn-coat.  For  I  have  made  it  a 
point  for  the  past  several  years  to  condemn  the 
Columbian  and  discourage  its  culture  upon  every 


possible  occasion.  But  to  show  these  men  that  I 
have  not  changed,  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  still  con¬ 
sider  the  Columbian  a  constant  and  serious  menace 
to  raspberry  culture  in  general  and  that  the  sooner 
it  is  replaced  by  a  new  purple  the  better  off  the 
berry  world  will  be !  I  still  advise  anyone  growing 
the  mosaic-susceptible  black  raspberries,  especially, 
to  avoid  the  Columbian  as  you  would  any  other 
plague.  For  the  Columbian  is  a  carrier  of  a  plant 
plague.  In  the  “blood”  of  all  the  Columbian  stock 
that  I  have  ever  seen  there  exists  a  disease-causing 
virus.  (Perhaps  I  should  interpolate  here  that  as 
a  professional  plant  pathologist  working  in  berries, 
for  10  years,  I  made  a  special  point  of  examining 
and  testing  all  reputedly  healthy  stocks  of  Colum¬ 
bian  that  I  heard  of,  and  I  never  found  any  of  it 
virus-free. ) 

Just  how  much  damage  this  virus  does  to  the 
Columbian  has  never  been  determined,  because  no 
healthy  stock  exists  for  comparison.  But  it  may  be 
assumed,  since  the  symptoms  are  mild  and  the  stock 
continues  vigorous  and  productive,  that  the  injury 
is  slight:  that  the  Columbian  is  highly  resistant  to 
to  this  particular  mosaic  virus.  But 
only  let  this  virus  (technically  called 
the  “green”  or  “green  mottle”  mosaic 
virus  of  raspberries,  at  present)  get 
loose  in  any  black  raspberry  patch,  ox- 
in  some  red  raspberries  like  June  and 
Ontario,  and  it  deals  destruction  right 
and  left.  Where,  with  the  Columbian 
plants,  it  causes  only  a  faint  mottling 
and  blistering  of  leaves,  considerable 
stunting  of  growth  and  decided  reduc¬ 
tion  in  fruit-bearing,  in  the  blacks  it 
will  wind  up  with  death  of  the  cane- 
tips  and  eventual  death  of  entire 
plants. 

Many  persons,  naturally  enough,  are 
skeptical  about  this  seemingly  radical 
supposition  of  disease  in  the  vigorous- 
looking  Columbian  plants,  and  I  can 
appreciate  myself  how  far-fetched  it 
all  sounds.  All  the  answer  I  can  make 
to  unbelievers  is  to  try  planting  the 
best-looking  Columbians  they  can  find 
alongside  a  nice  field  of  xxniform  black 
raspberry  plants  and  watch.  The  plant 
lice  carriers  of  the  virus  are  numerous 
enough  in  most  localities  to  produce  a 
considerable  percentage  of  infection  in 
the  blacks  within  two  to  three  seasons, 
oftentimes  one.  It  is  usually  amazing 
with  what  accelerating  speed  the  black 
field  will  “rixn  out.”  Still,  there  al¬ 
ways  remains  a  possibility  that  some 
healthy  Columbian  stock  exists  some¬ 
where,  so  if  any  reader  knows  of  an 
instance  where  Columbian  pui-ple  rasp¬ 
berries  have  been  growing  alongside 
or  nearby  black  raspberries  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  without  detriment  to  the 
latter  will  you  please  report  it,  and 
speak  for  me  some  plants? 

In  i-ecent  years,  there  have  been  two 
attempts  to  oust  the  Columbian  from 
its  reign.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  introduced  the  Potomac 
variety  in  1931.  It  was  a  good  grower 
and  sure  cropper,  with  little  inclina¬ 
tion  to  mosaic.  A  worthy  variety  in  many  ways, 
it  had  too-sour  fruits  which  were  unacceptable  to 
the  canning  trade.  So  Challenger  No.  1  went  into 
the  discard. 

In  1934.  I  believe,  the  Geneva,  N.  Y..  Experiment 
Station  released  the  Sodus  to  vie  with  the  Colum¬ 
bian  for  a  place  in  the  sun  of  commercial  culture. 
After  several  rounds,  this  second  challenger  is  still 
staying  with  the  old  champion  and  looks  like  a 
good  bet.  But  the  outcome  is  far  froxxi  settled. 

The  Sodus  grows  like  a  black  raspberry  and  is 
one  of  the  rankest  growers  ever  seen  in  the  rasp¬ 
berry  world.  Because  of  the  heavy  cane  growth, 
commercial  growers  iix  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  are  cul¬ 
tivating  Sodus  in  rows  spaced  nine  axxd  ten  feet 
apart  instead  of  the  eight  feet  customary  with  Co¬ 
lumbian.  It  has  consistently  out-yielded  Columbian ; 
so  much  so,  in  most  trials,  that  it  seemed  incredible. 
The  berries  are  more  numerous  on  the  bush  than  is 
the  case  with  Columbian,  and  are,  on  an  average, 
twice  as  large,  and  this  advantage  increases  as  the 
season  advances,  for  Sodus  berries  hold  up  in  size 
far  better.  The  Sodus  fruits  bear  a  closer  resem¬ 
blance  to  i-ed  raspberries  than  do  Columbian  berries, 
being  lighter  in  color  and  more  conical  or  thimble¬ 
shaped.  They  are  close-knit  berries,  too,  not  beixxg 
inclined  to  crumble  apart  either  in  the  box  or  the 
can,  as  are  the  drupelets  (Continued  on  Page  562) 


“ Caterpillar ”  Twenty-two  tractor,  plowing  marshland  tivelve-inches  deep.  The  land 
had  not  been  plowed  for  twenty  years,  but  Twenty-two  made  an  easy  job  of  it. 


A  well-grown  field  of  Soy  beans.  The  food  value  of  the  Soy  bean  is  high, 'having 
a  large  protein  content  and  very  little  starch. 
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How  i/ou  can  be  SURE  . 

of making  a  good  biscuit 

by  MARY  ELLIS  AMES,  Director,  Pillsbury’s  Cooking  Service 

“Just  how  can  you  be  sure  of  good  biscuits?  Be  careful  of  \ 
two  things — the  method  you  use,  and  the  flour  you  use. 


“You  might  think  that  Pillsbury’s  Best  would  be  more 
important  for  fancy  baking  than  for  simple  foods,  such* 
as  biscuits,  bread,  pies,  and  plain  cakes.  On  the  contrary, 
in  these  simple  foods  the  quality  of  your  flour  reveals  it¬ 
self  instantly.  There  are  no  ‘fancy  flavors’  in  a  biscuit  to 
cover  up  the  bad  results  of  a  flour  made  of  poor  wheat — 
an  unpleasant  starchy  odor,  a  crumbly,  spotty  inside,  a  flat, 
unsatisfactory  flavor. 


“The  effects  of  a  fine  flour  show  up  just  as  clearly.  The 
crust  color  is  a  rich,  golden-brown;  the  inside  is  flaky  in 
texture,  and  a  smooth  ivory  in  color;  the  flavor  is  ‘wheaty’ 
— rich,  mellow,  fully  satisfying. 


“It  costs  only  about  y%t  more  to  make  a  batch  of  biscuits 
with  Pillsbury’s  Best,  and  when  you 
realize  that  all  the  things  we  like  about 
a  perfect  hot  biscuit  come  from  fine  flour, 
you’ll  agree  the  extra  y^i  is  money  well 
spent.” 


SI"  mi“mZ  SS" 

HLUS  OTHER  RECIPES. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 
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The  Cluster  Amaryllis. — The  hand¬ 
some  bulbous  plant  commonly  known  by 
this  name  was  in  bloom  August  1,  coming 
on  us  unawares  as  it  always  does,  for 
after  the  foliage  has  disappeared  we  for¬ 
get  it  until  the  stout  flower  stalks  ap¬ 
pear.  This  is  botanically  Lycoris  squa- 
migera,  but  is  also  called  Amaryllis  Ilal- 
lii.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan ;  the  glau¬ 
cous  green,  strap-like  leaves  about  12 
inches  long  first  appear,  and  die  down 
completely  in  early  Summer.  Then  the 
flower  stalk  grows  to  a  height  of  18 
inches  to  three  feet,  crowned  with  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  funnel-shaped  flowers  about  three 
inches  long,  in  color  a  charming  laven¬ 
der  pink,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  The 
bulbs  increase  by  offsets,  but  not  very 
rapidly  in  our  case,  though  we  have  been 
told  that  they  grow  more  freely  farther 
south.  As  the  foliage  disappears  entire¬ 
ly,  the  bulbs  may  be  set  in  a  border 
where  some  shallow-rooting  annual  can 
be  used  as  a  ground  cover,  lavender  or 
purple  Petunias  giving  a  very  good  ef¬ 
fect.  In  our  own  border  the  tall  spikes 
of  showy  flowers,  which  continued  for 
more  than  a  week,  were  behind  airy  clus¬ 
ters  of  lavender  Statice,  with  dark  Del¬ 
phiniums  in  second  bloom  at  the  back. 
This  bulb  is  considered  tender  in  the 
North,  and  the  planting  should  be  given 
some  Winter  protection ;  we  give  the 
same  covering  as  the  perennial  borders, 
and  as  the  Lycoris  has  passed  through 
some  very  severe  Winters  we  may  con¬ 
sider  it  ordinarily  no  more  tender  than 
our  usual  hardy  lilies. 

The  Empress  Tree. — A  reader  asks 
the  identity  of  a  large-leaved  tree  having 
showy  purple  flowers  that  suggested  the 
tubular  blossoms  of  a  foxglove.  This  was 
evidently  the  Empress  tree,  Paulownia 
tomentosa,  formerly  called  P.  imperialis, 
a  Chinese  tree  that  is  not  reliably  hardy 
north  of  New  York.  It  is  extremely 
showy  and  exotic  in  appearance  when  in 
bloom ;  the  flowers  are  often  likened  to 
those  of  the  Gloxinia,  violet  in  color,  and 
borne  in  large  clusters.  The  leaves  re¬ 
semble  the  Catalpa.  In  mild  climates  it 
makes  a  noble  tree  for  avenue  planting. 
It  is  root-hardy  considerably  north  of  the 
localities  where  it  may  be  treated  as  a 
tree,  and  in  such  situations  it  is  some¬ 
times  grown  as  a  foliage  plant,  as  it  will 
send  up  strong  shoots  10  or  12  feet  high, 
bearing  enormous  leaves.  Such  shoots 
are  killed  down  in  Winter,  but  make  a 
striking  specimen  or  screen,  though  they 
do  not  flower.  The  Paulownia  is  desir¬ 
able  for  seaside  planting,  as  it  does  not 
object  to  salt  air. 

Midsummer  Flowers. — August  is  to 
us  the  least  interesting  garden  month, 
and  yet  there  is  a  profusion  of  flowers  to 
be  seen.  The  Delphiniums,  having  had 
the  old  flower  stalks  removed,  and  being 
stimulated  by  an  application  of  fertilizer, 
come  into  bloom  again.  The  Hybrid  Tea 
roses  have  been  good  to  us  this  year,  in 
spite  of  heat  and  the  pestiferous  Japa¬ 
nese  beetles ;  they  have  responded  well  to 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  give  us 
a  few  blooms  each  day.  The  perennial 
borders  are  gay  with  Phlox,  but  there  is 
entirely  too  much  of  it,  and  a  lot  of  the 
plants  will  come  out  as  soon  as  flower¬ 
ing  is  over.  Marigolds  were  late  in  bloom¬ 
ing,  because  of  the  excess  of  rain  and 
dark  weather ;  Zinnias  gave  better  re¬ 
sults  for  cut  flowers.  Calendulas  were 
poor;  first  the  prolonged  rain  held  them 
back,  and  then  the  Japanese  beetles  fin¬ 
ished  them  up ;  a  pity,  for  we  like  them 
for  cutting.  Fortunately  the  Petunias 
used  to  fill  odd  corners  did  not  appeal  to 
the  beetles,  who  passed  them,  nor  did 
they  attack  the  Nicotianas.  These  plants 
both  belong  to  the  Solanum  family,  and 
it  may  be  that  they  do  not  appeal  to  the 
beetles ;  we  wish  we  could  fill  our  gar¬ 
den  with  plants  they  dislike.  The  moun¬ 
tain  fleece  (Polygonum  amplexicaule) 
which  usually  makes  a  mass  of  bloom  in 
September  and  Ocotober,  has  been  very 
badly  damaged  by  the  beetles,  and  we 
fear  flowering  will  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  injury.  The  blue  leadwort  (Plum¬ 
bago,  now  called  Ceratostigma)  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  usual  display,  the  Funkias,  both 
white  and  lavender,  are  blooming  freely, 
and  the  Sedums  preparing  their  spikes 
of  rosy  flowers ;  still  there  are  some 
shabby  corners  in  the  perennial  borders 
and  we  know  of  no  way  to  keep  tbe  . 
whole  garden  in  constant  bloom,  except 
with  the  aid  of  occasional  bedding  plants 
from  the  greenhouse.  Such  plants  must 
be  chosen  with  care,  however,  or  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  incongruous.  By  the  last  week 
in  August  the  false  dragonhead  (Physos- 


tegia)  was  in  bloom,  continuing  into  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  this  is  not  only  showy  in 
the  garden,  but  particularly  good  for 
cutting. 

The  Old-fashioned  Lantana. — This 
is  one  of  the  tender  greenhouse  plants 
that  are  really  very  useful  for  bedding, 
and  it  is  an  old  favorite  in  the  window 
garden.  One  of  our  friends  who  has  a 
liking  for  this  plant  noticed  thickets  of 
it,  covered  with  bloom  in  some  unculti¬ 
vated  land  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
gathered  the  flowers  lavishly,  to  find  that 
the  plant  was  regarded  there  as  a  par¬ 
ticularly  objectionable  weed.  The  stalks 
are  so  stiff  and  wiry,  and  the  growth  so 
persistent,  that  it  readily  becomes  a 
nuisance  in  a  frost-free  climate.  With 
us  it  will  not  survive  the  Winter  outside, 
but.  blooms  continually  in  the  garden  un¬ 
til  nipped  by  frost.  The  neat  trusses  of 
bloom,  white,  yellow,  red  or  lavender 
shading  through  the  different  colors,  and 
the  clean-looking  dark  green  foliage,  are 
very  attractive.  Originally  the  Lantanas 
were  rather  straggling  in  habit,  but  cul¬ 
tivators  have  developed  compact  and 
shapely  plants,  profuse  in  bloom.  The 
Lantanas  are  natives  of  tropical  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  the  West  Indies,  and  have  been 
long  in  cultivation.  They  are  propagated 
both  by  seed  and  cuttings.  Any  good 
garden  soil  suits  them ;  indoors  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  bO  to  6o  degrees  is  preferred. 
The  only  enemies  likely  to  affect  Lan¬ 
tanas  are  the  common  mealy  bug  and 
another  little  socking  insect  resembling 
it  which  is  commonly  called  the  Lantana 
bug ;  a  spray  of  nicotine  and  soap  is  ad¬ 
vised  for  controlling  these  insects,  but 
where  one  only  has  a  few  window  plants 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  remove  the  in¬ 
sects  with  a  swab  of  cotton  fastened  to 
a  sharp  stick  or  toothpick,  and  dipped 
in  soapsuds;  our  usual  method  of  elimi¬ 
nating  mealy  bugs  on  house  plants. 

3  tie  Callas.  —  What  we  commonly 
call  the  calla  lily  is  not  the  calla  of  the 
botanists,  who  now  call  it  Zantedeschia 
lethiopica ;  it  was  formerly  known  as 
Richardia.  Botanists  always  seem  to 
have  a  prejudice  against  replacing  an  old 
plant  name  with  a  simpler  new  one.  This 
old  plant  is  often  grown  in  the  house, 
and  its  culture  is  very  simple,  its  require¬ 
ments  being  full  light,  rich  soil  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  moisture.  Fibrous  loam  with  a 
liberal  mixture  of  old  manure  (cow  ma¬ 
nure  is  especially  recommended)  is  a 
good  potting  medium,  and  liquid  manure 
is  given  occasionally  after  the  buds  begin 
to  show.  The  dormant  roots;  may  be  started 
in  September ;  a  cool  frame  is  a  good 
place  for  them  until  they  have  formed 
plenty  of  roots,  for  they  are  best  kept 
cool  at  first.  After  flowering  is  over  in 
late  Spring  or  early  Summer  water  is 
gradually  withheld;  as  the  foliage  dies 
down  the  pot  is  laid  on  its  side  in  a 
sheltered  place  or  under  a  greenhouse 
bench,  and  kept  dry  until  it  is  time  to 
start  growth  again.  In  mild  climates 
this  plant  is  used  for  outdoor  bedding, 
and  in  the  North  roots  that  have  been 
wintered  inside  are  sometimes  planted 
out  for  the  Summer  around  a  pool  or  in 
a  similar  moist  spot,  where  they  usually 
grow  and  flower  well.  Indoors  as  pot 
plants  they  need  plenty  of  water,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  waterlogged 
as  a  result  of  poor  drainage,  for  they 
revel  in  moisture.  This  plant  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  never  seems  to  lose  its  popu¬ 
larity.  The  beautiful  golden  calla,  Zan¬ 
tedeschia  Elliottiana,  has  a  spathe  of 
rich  golden  yellow,  the  leaves,  which  are 
oval  rather  than  arrow-shaped,  being 
spotted  with  white.  This  does  not  like 
quite  as  rich  a  soil  mixture  as  the  white 
calla,  and  requires  a  higher  temperature 
when  blo'omed  under  glass.  It  must  be 
potted  in  Spring  to  give  Winter  flowers, 
the  tubers  being  kept  dark  and  rather  dry 
until  the  roots  form.  They  do  well  out 
of  doors  in  Summer,  and  are  often  grown 
in  this  way,  and  are  also  potted  during 
October  to  flower  in  late  Spring.  When 
one  receives  a  blooming  plant  of  the  old 
white  calla  during  Winter,  it  should  be 
dried  off  after  flowering  is  over  as  pre¬ 
viously  described,  and  then  brought  into 
growth  in  Fall.  The  Arum  family,  to 
which  these  plants  belong,  includes  over 
a  hundred  genera,  widely  distributed,  but 
especially  abundant  in  tropical  countries ; 
in  most  of  them  the  showy  part  of  the 
bloom  is  a  bract  called  the  spathe,  while 
the  tiny  flowers  are  crowded  on  the  spa¬ 
dix,  usually  columnar,  sometimes  curv¬ 
ing  or  twisted.  The  Antlmriums,  whose 
vivid  rose  or  red  spathes  always  attract 
attention,  and  the  sinister-looking  devil’s 
tongue,  both  belong  to  this  family. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 
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fHE  GLAMOROUS  NEW  1939  PLYMOUTH!  See  it,  drive  it,  enjoy  it  today... on  display  at  your  nearby  Plymouth  dealer . 


THE  FINEST  front  springing  design  in 
the  industry. ..new  Amola  Steel  Coil 
Springs... gives  a  wonderful  new  ride. 

PRICED  WITH  THE  LOWEST. 
EASY  TO  BUY 

Your  present  car  will  probably  repre¬ 
sent  a  large  proportion  of  Plymouth’s 
low  delivered  price . .  .with  the  balance 
in  surprisingly  low  monthly  instal¬ 
ments.  Make  a  point  of  seeing  and  driv¬ 
ing  this  great  new  Plymouth  before 
you  buy  any  car  today.  Telephone  your 
nearby  Plymouth  dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration... there’s  no  obligation.PLYM- 

outh  Division  of  Chrysler  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

TUNE  IN  MAJOR  BOWES’ AMATEUR  HOUR... 
C.B.S.  NETWORK,  THURS.,  9-10  P.M..E.S.T. 


PLYMOUTH  BUILDS 
8 BEAT  CABS 


Marketing  Problems 

Increasing  co-operation  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  of  farm  products 
today  is  playing  a  major  part  in  solving 
one  of  the  farmers’  greatest  problems — 
that  of  marketing  all  their  products  at 
satisfactory  prices. 

With  comparatively  new  devices  called 
producer-consumer  campaigns,  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  finding  that  they  can  put  the  di¬ 
rect  “field-to-dinner  table”  methods  to 
work  for  them  in  bringing  about  the 
solution. 

Striking  examples  of  what  these  co-op¬ 
erative  efforts  have  accomplished  are  the 
latest  campaigns  in  which  producers 
sought  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
chain  stores  in  relieving  an  over-abund¬ 
ance  of  apples  and  eggs  by  maintainging 
the  flow  of  products  to  consumers  at 
prices  which  assured  increased  sales  and 
a  stabilized  market  for  the  producer. 

In  every  section  of  the  nation,  cam¬ 
paigns  of  this  type  have  been  carried  out. 
Apple-growers,  whose  1937  yield  reached 
an  estimated  194,328,000  bushels,  saw 
1,000,000  more  bushels  moved  out  of 
storage  in  January  of  this  year  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1936. 

Beginning  in  California,  when  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  canned  peaches  was  reduced  from 
6,469,000  cases  to  1,343.000  cases  through 
a  producer-consumer  campaign,  the  drives 
have  swung  across  the  continent  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  more  than  $100,000,000  worth 
of  excess  foodstuffs.  Another  example 
was  a  drive  which  increased  per  capita 
consumption  of  beef  by  11.1  percent,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  move  coincided 
with  the  nation’s  worst  heat  wave  and 
drought. 

Yet,  reports  show  that  despite  huge  in¬ 
creases  in  sales,  the  consumer  paid  juo 
more  than  usual  for  the  products  which 
were  sold  during  the  campaign. 

With  success  of  some  40  such  drives 
as  examples,  farmers  see  possibility  for 
further  mutual  benefits  in  programs  such 
as  the  one  initiated  recently  in  New  York 
State.  A  master  committee  of  growers 
will  be  elected  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  three-man  operating  committee 
of  New  York  chain  stores.  Naming  of 
this  committee  will  be  followed  by  the 
consideration  of  selection  of  sub-commit¬ 
tees  from  the  various  commodity  groups, 
who  will  work  with  the  operating  com¬ 
mittee  in  consideration  of  their  particu¬ 
lar  activities. 

Pointing  to  the  apple  campaign  as  an 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplised 
through  co-operation  between  producers 
and  distributors,  James  Case,  Sodus,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute,  told  the  meeting 
there  is  an  ever-present  need  “for  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  all  of  us  to  move  at  least 
60  percent  of  our  apple  crop  by  January 
of  each  year.  If  this  amount  is  not 
moved  by  this  time,  disastrous  results 
will  follow,  as  happened  last  season.” 

Co-operation  of  growers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  in  the  apple  drive  enabled  producers 
to  realize  much  better  returns  for  their 
labor  and  goods  than  they  would  have  if 
they  had  gone  to  market  alone,  it  was  re¬ 
called  by  Webster  ,T.  Birdsall,  director  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Markets.  What  was 
done  in  these  moves,  he  declared,  can  be 
done  with  other  crop  surpluses  if  the 
same  bond  of  -producer-distributor  co-op¬ 
eration  prevails. 

Farmers  can  count  on  such  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  distributors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Alfred  A.  Beiber,  director  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Company :  “The  food 
distribution  system  of  my  organization — 
developed  to  eliminate  all  in-between 
costs — is  always  at  the  disposal  of  any 
movement  aimed  at  guaranteeing  a  fair 
return  for  the  farmer’s  toil,  as  well  as 
an  adequate  profit  for  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  chain  stores,  and  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  consumer  at  reasonable 
prices.” 

Joining  of  forces  by  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  not  only  brings  profits  to  these 
groups,  but  also  results  in  savings  to  con¬ 
sumers,  it  was  shown  by  Lansing  P. 
Shield,  vice-president  of  the  Grand  Union 
Company.  He  said  the  chains  have 
slashed  $750,000,000  annually  from  the 
food  bill  of  the  nation  through  improved 
efficiency  and  service. 

These  stores  were  able  to  effect  such  a 
large  saving,  he  continued,  by  realizing  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit  on  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  and  by  reducing  the  spread 
between  producer  and  consumer. 

The  need  for  improvements  in  grading 
and  packing  to  insure  uniform  quality  of 
the  delivered  product  was  outlined  by 
Henry  Marquart,  Orchard  Park,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association.  Mr.  Marquart  urged  the 
growers  and  producers  to  work  together 
toward  development  of  practices  of  buy¬ 
ing  for  quality  to  open  new  outlets  for 
premium  products.  He  asked  those  pres¬ 
ent  to  “put  our  house  in  order  and  take 
care  of  the  situation  among  ourselves.” 


NOW  ON  DISPLAY- 
NEW  “ROADKING” 
NEW  WDE  LUXE” 


Now  ready  for  you  to  see, 
the  most  exciting  cars  the 
low-price  field  has  ever  known 
...the  new  1939  Plymouths! 

Biggest  surprise  is  Plym¬ 
outh’s  magnificent  new  styl¬ 
ing...  its  amazing  extra  room 
and  luxurious  new  upholstery. 

And  Plymouth’s  new  High- 
Torque  engine  performance 
will  thrill  you.  Yet  the  1939 
Plymouth  is  more  economical 
than  ever. 

See  this  great  car  today.  It’s 
the  biggest  "value  package” 
ever  offered  in  the  lowest- 
price  field!  On  display  at  your 
nearby  Plymouth  dealer. 


PERFECTED  Remote  Control  Gear 
Shifting  with  Au  to-Mesh Transmis¬ 
sion,  standard  on  the  “De  Luxe.” 


So  BEAUTIFUL  you  won’t  believe  it’s 
a  low-priced  car . . .  and  the  all-steel 
body  is  completely  rust-proofed. 


Glamorous  new  styling... Longer  Wheelbase 
. . .  New  High  -Torque  Engine  Performance . .  • 
Perfected  Remote  Control  Shifting...New  Auto- 
Mesh  Transmission. .  .New  Amola  Steel  Coil 
Springs... New  "Safety  Signal”  Speedometer. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  BIG 

NEW  1939  PLYMOUTH 
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Trade  Mark  Reg 


Tender,  juicy,  and  solid  red. 
Better  quality  but  same  size 
as  common  McIntosh. 

PLANT  THIS  FALL 

Your  apple,  cherry,  pear,  and 
plum  will  have  a  wonderful 
start  before  Spring  planting  is 
possible. 


AIL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TRUE  TO  NAME  &  HARDY 


54  Years  Growing  Experience 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 


25  Main  Street  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  CATALOG  FREE 


Price  List  on  RYE  also  on  the  new 

Certified  YORKWIN  Wheat 

— a  new  variety  of  heaviest  yielding 
winter  wheat  for  Eastern  Conditions. 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Hydraulic  Rams  For  Pumping  Water 

If  you  have  a  suitable  location,  one  of  the  eight 
sizes  of  BAMS  made  by  us  will  furnish  a  water 
supply  at  low  cost. 

We  also  have  improved  galvanized  parts  to 
put  your  old  RIFE  RAM  in  good  working  condi¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  literature. 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  MFG.  CO. 

75  West  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


jneEZE 


LANES 

COLD  TABLETS 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  UNEXCELLED  QUALITY:  500,- 
000  Peach:  200,000  Apple,  one  and 
two  year;  thousands  of  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  Fruit  Plants.  Large  and 
small  planters  are  invited  to 
write  for  our  latest  free  FALL 
Price  List  announcing  the  greatest 
price  reduction  on  fruit  trees  ever 
made  in  our  history.  It  pays  to  plant 
Bountiful  Ridge  trees  and  plants. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  C  •  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


For  years  I  have  wished  to  build  a  real 
dam  of  concrete  across  the  ravine  in  the 
pasture  to  conserve  water  for  the  cow 
and  for  spraying.  But  money  is  lacking, 
so  Calvin  and  I  annually  repair  the  earth 
dam  which  washes  badly  in  Spring  floods. 
We  have  piled  on  so  much  dirt  and  sods 
that  the  dam  is  as  wide  as  the  little  pond 
but  it  holds  quite  a  lot  of  water.  This 
Summer  a  muskrat  family  moved  in  and 
they  have  dug  holes  in  every  direction, 
shallow  holes  most  of  them  hut  one  or 
two  extending  back  under  the  bank.  They 
climb  out  on  the  bank,  gather  a  big 
mouthful  of  grass,  swim  across  the  pond 
and  disappear  into  the  holes.  Evidently 
they  are  building  fine,  snug  homes  for  the 
Winter  with  openings  beneath  the  water. 
They  are  welcome  and  interesting  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  farm  life  but  that  small  pond 
will  not  support  many  additions  to  the 
family.  Calvin  envisions  muskrat  pelts 
in  time  and  lots  of  money  to  help  out  on 
his  high  school  expenses. 

Twelve  quart  baskets  cost  us  six  cents 
each.  We  grow  small  cucumbers  for 
pickles  and  also  grow  tomatoes.  The  lat¬ 
ter  must  be  wiped  and  sorted  as  only  the 
best  are  salable.  The  price  ranges  from 
10  to  30  cents  per  basket  on  these  crops 
so  the  whole  family  working  over  half  a 
day,  can  make  from  $1  to  $2  clear  not 
counting  the  cost  of  plants,  fertilizer  and 
work.  Now  you  see  why  I  do  not  build 
concrete  dams  or  buy  a  new  car.  The 
Federal  loan  association  averages  44  fore¬ 
closures  a  month  in  seven  counties,  so 
you  see  how  things  go  out  here.  Wheat 
sells  at  52  cents  a  bushel  at  the  elevator 
but  bread  remains  10  cents  a  loaf.  Away 
back  when  a  dollar  a  bushel  was  standard 
price  for  wheat,  bread  sold  at  six  loaves 
for  a  quarter.  Apples  are  bringing  fair 
prices  but  pears  sell  very  low,  from  50 
cents  to  $1  a  bushel,  and  the  bushel  costs 
17  cents  besides  the  cost  of  hauling  to 
market. 

A  single  plant  of  hibiscus,  planted  long 
ago,  now  sends  up  many  stalks,  each 
croivned  each  morning  with  immense 
flowers  of  bright  crimson.  In  the  ram¬ 
bling  along  to  see  what  my  fellow  men 
were  doing,  I  discovered  men  making  a 
fine  living  in  odd  occupations  and  women 
making  pin  money  with  odd  ventures. 
One  man  specializes  in  dahlia  roots ; 
many  raise  acres  of  gladioli ;  one  grinds 
horseradish  from  his  own  roots.  One 
woman  hooks  rugs,  another  makes  wool 
comforters  from  the  wool  of  a  small  flock 
of  sheep.  She  has  her  spinning  wheel, 
too,  and  makes  yarn  which  is  knitted  or 
crocheted  into  sweaters,  caps,  stockings 
and  mittens.  One  man  raises  bantam 
chickens  and  finds  ready  sale.  Another 
has  fox-terrier  dogs.  Some  keep  milk 


goats.  Some  have  doves  and  a  few 
raise  pheasants.  In  every  community 
there  is  opportunity  for  these  odd  occu¬ 
pations  which  bring  home  the  bacon  in 
times  of  financial  scarcity.  I  found,  too, 
a  Avealth  of  interesting  people. 

Years  ago,  each  Spring  saAv  an  influx 
of  “hoboes”  coming  to  pick  fruit  during 
the  season.  Many  of  them  came  year 
after  year  to  the  same  farm;  some  built 
cabins  and  stayed  the  year  round  but 
generally  Fall  saw  them  go.  We  grew 
to  know  many  of  these  broken  men  and 
discovered  ex -university  professors,  doc¬ 
tors,  laAvyers,  business  men,  generally 
reticent  about  what  broke  them  but  some¬ 
times  unfolding  tales  of  broken  faith  and 
bitter  disillusionment.  Some  of  these 
hoboes  Avere  known  to  the  Avhole  com¬ 
munity  and  greeted  each  Spring  as  old- 
timers.  Noav  all  that  has  changed  en¬ 
tirely. 

A  few  years  ago  droughts  and  floods 
brought  ruin  and  starvation  to  sections 
of  the  South,  particularly  Arkansas  and 
Kentucky.  With  our  usual  generosity 
Ave  loaded  truck  after  truck  with  food  and 
sent  it  doAvn  there.  Those  people  got  the 
idea  that  this  Avas  a  rich  and  prosperous 
land  so  they  began  to  load  the  family 
into  ancient  flivvers  and  trek  up  here  in 
Spring.  At  first  only  a  feAV  came  but 
they  found  ready  employment  picking 
berries  and  tree  fruit.  They  returned 
home  in  Fall  with  glowing  tales  of  a 
land  of  plenty,  where  work  was  for  all 
and  wages  good.  Next  year  more  came 
and  noAV  each  Spring  sees  hordes  of  them 
come  here  to  live  for  the  Summer.  As  a 
rule  they  are  nice  folks  and  good  workers. 
Last  Summer  I  had  berry  pickers  from 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  all  at  one 
time  and  they  did  good  work,  too. 

A  hot  sun  beats  down,  the  air  is  sul¬ 
try  from  a  heavy  rain,  the  Aveeds  grow 
taller  and  thicker.  I  shoulder  the  old 
scythe  and  down  they  come  in  huge  win¬ 
drows.  There  is  a  delight  in  a  cleanly 
mowed  orchard  and  clean  fence  roAvs.  Our 
fences  are  straight  things  of  steel  and 
wire  so  the  romance  of  rail  fence  corners 
grown  thick  with  blackberries,  home  of 
countless  birds,  chipmunks  and  rabbits  is 
no  more.  Our  boys  will  never  see  a  chip¬ 
munk  running  along  the  top  rail,  never 
pick  luscious  blackberries  along  the  fence 
roAvs,  never  go  with  old  musket  and  the 
house  dog  to  chase  rabbits  from  the  briar 
patches.  We  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
world  but  sometimes  we  Avander  hack  to 
the  old  places,  the  old  scenes  as  memory 
recalls  witching  hours  of  pure  enjoyment. 
You  youngsters  may  scoot  like  mad  Avith 
your  stream-lined  world,  but  you  can’t 
keep  us  from  dreaming.  L.  B.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


EARN 

GOOD 

MONEY 


Work  now  and  all  Winter,  full  or 
part  time,  distributing  our  quality 
nursery  products.  Liberal  cash  com¬ 
missions  weekly.  CHASE  BROS. 
NURSERYMEN,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Govt.  Exp.  Sta.  for  fall  planting. 
Ail  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 


Blight-resistant.  Our  hardy 
trees,  bearing  fine  large 
nuts  at  3  and  4  years.  Send  for  circular  to— 

CHESTNUT  NURSERY  -  MANHEIM,  PA. 


Chestnut  Trees 


Strawberry  Plants 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Freo. 
Basil  Perry  Georgetown,  Del. 


THE  GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(Complete  in  One  Volume) 

408  Pages  -  750  Illustrations 
Including  250  Photographs 

Written  ly  a  Group  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Experts 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

A  single  big  volume,  more  com¬ 
plete,  more  detailed,  more  under¬ 
standable,  more  usable  than  any 
other  garden  hook. 

Covers  every  problem  in  plant¬ 
ing,  planning  and  caring  for  your 
garden.  How  to  protect  your 
plants  from  pests  and  diseases,  and 
what  fertilizer  to  use. 

Cloth,  $4  -  Artcraft,  $5 

(V.  Y.  City  sales,  add  2%  sales 
Tax) 

EDITED  BY 

E.  L.  D.  SEYMOUR,  B.  S.  A. 


Boysenberries  in  New  York 
State 

I  enclose  some  literature  about  the 
new  Boysenberry,  If  you  know  anything 
about  this  neiv  variety,  good,  bad  or  in¬ 
different,  I  should  like  the  information. 

New  York.  D. 

The  Boysenberry  is  an  introduction 
from  California,  and  like  other  plants  in 
the  same  group  of  someAvhat  similar 
habits,  it  is  immediately  throivn  open  to 
suspicion  of  Winter  tenderness.  There 
is  no  questioning  the  marvelous  vigor, 
productivity,  and  size  of  fruit  in  the 
region  to  Avhich  it  is  adapted,  nor  the 
general  usefulness  of  the  variety  for  the 
trade.  Yet  Avhen  northern  sections  are 
flooded  with  wildly  extravagant  claims 
about  the  hardiness  of  the  plant,  the 
ethics  involved  are  questionable  and 
might  well  be  called  misleading.  Be¬ 
cause,  if  one  reads  the  advertisements 
carefully,  one  will  notice  that  they  in¬ 
variably  suggest  that,  while  the  plants 
have  stood  very  low  temperatures,  Win¬ 
ter  protection  from  straw  or  from  snow 
may  have  been  the  ansiver. 

For  example,  the  literature  states : 
“This  neAV  member  of  the  bramble  fami¬ 
ly  is  very  hardy.  It  is  recommended, 
hoAvever,  that  in  extremely  cold  sections, 
canes  should  remain  on  the  ground  for 
the  first  Winter  and  be  mulched  with 
straw.” 

It  is  certain  that  the  plant  has  winter- 
killed  in  Wisconsin  and  that  without  pro¬ 
tection  it  has  killed  back  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  Western  NeAV  York.  If  one 
understands  that  by  Winter  hardiness 
one  means  ability  to  withstand  Winter 
cold  when  protected,  then,  well  and  good, 
but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  put  the  hardiness 
and  adaptability  of  the  berry  in  flaming 
headlines  and  then  cite  its  limitations  in 
point  of  Winter  hardiness  in  small  type. 
There  will  be  time  enough  to  plant  the 
Boysenberry  in  northern  sections  when 
its  Winter  hardiness  is  proved.  H.  B.  T. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.. $3.50 
Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare..  2.00 


Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett . 75 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  R.  L.  Watts..  2.50 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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September  24,  1938 

The  Dahlia  Season 

This  is  the  time  when  Dahlia  growers 
are  seeing  the  result  of  their  season’s 
work.  Commercial  Dahlia  men  have 
something  to  shotv  prospective  buyers  as 
a  basis  for  orders,  and  amateurs  are  get¬ 
ting  satisfaction  from  the  beautiful 
blooms  from  plants  they  have  tended  so 
carefully  during  the  season. 

This  plant  tvas  named  after  Prof.  An¬ 
dreas  Dahl,  a  SAvedisli  pupil  of  Linnaeus, 
and  a  writer  on  botanical  subjects.  Dah¬ 
lias  have  been  cultivated  in  Europe  for 
150  years.  Because  of  their  beauty,  ease 
of  culture  and  variety  in  colors  and  type, 
they  rapidly  increased  in  popularity. 

It  is  believed  that  practically  all  of  our 
garden  Dahlias  came  from  the  species 
D.  rosea  and  D.  .Tuarezii,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  parent  of  the  cactus  forms. 

Within  the  last  quarter  century  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
standard  types  of  Dahlias,  as  well  as  in 
the  development  of  neAV  forms,  and  the 
growing  of  blooming  plants  from  seed 
the  first  year.  They  are  all  beautiful, 
even  when  developed  into  freak  forms. 

Because  of  the  types  available  the 
Dahlia  is  adapted  to  all  gardens,  large 
or  small.  For  those  who  have  plenty  of 
space,  the  tall  kinds,  some  with  immense 
flowers,  six  or  seven  inches  across,  and 
tied  to  stakes  like  bean  poles,  make  a 
true  “riot  of  color.”  But  there  are 
plenty  of  dwarfs  and  pompons,  growing 
only  Iavo  feet  high  or  less,  suitable  for 
borders  and  small  beds,  excellent  for  cut¬ 
ting  or  to  look  at  where  they  groAv.  Of 
particular  interest  are  the  single  forms 
grown  from  seeds,  blooming  about  four 
months  after  planting. 

It  is  no  Avonder  that  a  Dahlia  shoAV 
attracts  large  crowds  and  that  many  are 
seen  with  pencil  and  paper,  making  notes 
of  the  kinds  they  plan  to  use  the  next 
season. 


Purple  Raspberries 

(Continued  from  Page  559) 

of  the  Columbian  raspberries.  Commer¬ 
cial  canners  have  expressed  pleasure,  if 
not  real  delight,  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Sodus  berries  after  being  put  up. 

All  of  these  favorable  points  give  us 
hope  that  we  at  last  have  a  fine  purple 
raspberry  that  can  be  safely  grown  with 
other  sorts.  The  Sodus,  however,  is  not 
immune  to  mosaics.  In  fact,  it  catches 
infection  readily  and  is  affected  seriously. 
But  the  original  stock  of  the  variety  was 
introduced  virus-free  and  most  of  it  has 
been  kept  healthy.  And  when  Sodus 
plants  are  infected,  they  show  it  and  can 
be  removed,  making  the  variety,  all  told, 
much  safer  to  grow  near  blacks. 

The  Sodus  has  some  horticultural 
faults.  The  fruiting  spurs  on  the  bear¬ 
ing  canes  groAv  out  so  long  and  willowy 
that  their  heavy  loads  of  berries  are  apt 
to  sag  over  in  the  dirt.  And  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  way  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  load  with  any  kind  of  trellis, 
since  it  is  the  spurs  and  not  the  canes 
that  need  holding  up.  But,  as  one  opti¬ 
mistic  groAver  in  Western  Ncav  York  re¬ 
marked,  a  felloAV  can  lose  half  his  Sodus 
crop  as  dirty  berries  and  still  pick  a 
heavier  yield  than  Avith  the  Columbian ! 

While  the  Sodus  berries  have  an  ap¬ 
pearance  decidedly  superior  to  Columbian, 
in  flavor  they  are  admittedly  not  equal. 
Sodus  fruits  are  just  a  bit  tart;  not  so 
bad  as  those  of  Potomac  or  the  old  Cardi¬ 
nal,  but  enough  so  that  they  may  be 
heavily  discounted  in  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness  or  with  housewife  consumers  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  milder  Columbian  for 
home  preserving.  The  seeds  in  Sodus 
fruits  are  a  little  larger  than  is  preferred. 

A  new  berry  variety  has  many  hazards 
to  run.  Like  a  neAV  model  in  automo¬ 
biles,  it  may  be  made  or  broken  by  some 
feature  that  did  not  appear  significant 
in  experimental  trials,  no  matter  Iioav  ex¬ 
haustive  those  were.  AnyAvay,  a  more 
general  interest  has  been  aAvakened  in 
the  deserving  hybrid  or  purple  raspberry, 
the  fastest  groAving  and  most  productive 
and  least  grown  of  the  three  American 
raspberry  species.  If  you  are  groAving 
only  the  one  raspberry,  Columbian  is  all 
right.  If  you  are  like  most  groAvers  and 
use  purples  only  as  a  secondary  berry, 
better  choose  Sodus  and  play  safe.  And 
if  Sodus  does  not  become  the  major  pur¬ 
ple  variety,  I  feel  sure  that  our  plant 
breeders  will  yet  bring  out  one  that 
will.  L.  M.  c. 
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New  England  Notes 


Farm  News  from  Vermont 

It  had  been  so  hot  for  three  months 
that  we  almost  forgot  it  was  time  for  a 
change.  Then  we  noticed  birds  hunting 
for  cosmos  and  miniature  sunflower 
seeds;  golden-rod  and  Fall  asters  were 
blooming ;  there  were  fewer  barn  swal¬ 
lows  in  the  air,  then  Jack  Frost  drew 
his  brush  lightly  over  the  landscape, 
just  to  make  us  certain  we  must  harvest 
somethings  soon  and  get  the  “cacti  and 
other  succulents  into  Winter  quarters. 

Barns  are  again  full  of  hay,  another 
abundant  crop.  There  were  three  weeks 
of  rainy  weather  and  those  who  tried  to 
harvest  their  crop  then,  stored  some  poor 

hay.  ,, 

Silage  and  field  corn  have  grown  well 

with  the  combination  of  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture  but  many  potatoes  were  setting  their 
crop  while  June  was  so  hot  and  dry  and 
later  fields  suffered  from  blights,  so  they 
are  only  an  average  crop.  The  May 
frosts  hit  strawberry,  blueberry  and  early 
raspberry  blooms  but  blackberries  were 
plentiful.  Some  tree  fruits  were  dam¬ 
aged  by  frosts  and  the  June  drought 
caused  a  heavy  drop  of  fruit.  As  usual 
the  Kentucky  Wonder  beans  were  the 
mainstay.  Just  now  we  are  drying  sweet 

corn  fast  as  we  can. 

Two  of  the  new  perennials  have  given 
us  much  pleasure — Ajuga,  or  bugle,  with 
bronze  green  rosettes  of  foliage  and  t  e 
brightest  of  blue  blooms.  By  cutting  it 
off  we  had  a  smaller  amount  of  secon¬ 
dary  bloom,  but  the  first  bloom  was  good 
for  a  long  time.  Another  perennial  new 
to  us  was  Thermopsis  Caroliniana,  which 
grows  five  or  six  feet  tall.  The  leaves 
resemble  the  Baptisia  hut  blooms  are  a 
clear  lemon  yellow.  Another  perennial 
with  flowers  of  yellow  and  the  same  pea¬ 
like  form  is  the  Colutea.  A  friend  sent 
me  seeds.  I  got  some  seeds  of  Nicandra, 
supposed  to  grow  three  feet  high  Just 
the  thing  I  thought  I’d  plant  m  f™nt  of 
those  double  tiger  lilies.  In  front  ot  the 
Nicandra,  I  planted  the  pink  and  white 
Lavatera  and  edged  the  whole  with  my 
beloved  blue  Ageratum  and  awaited  re¬ 
sults.  The  Nicandra  grew  56  inches  tail 
and  the  tiger  lilies  peep  out  between  them 
like  bashful  suitors.  The  Nicandra  lias  a 
light  blue  flower  with  white  throat  and  is 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  across,  one 
bloom  at  each  leaf,  to  be  followed  quickly 
by  the  seed  fruit  enclosed  in  a  green 
husk,  much  like  the  husk  tomato  or  like 
Chinese  lantern  plant.  The  husks  turn 
pale  straw  color,  finally  brown  as  the 

seeds  ripen.  _ 

Vermont.  mm-  *•  x-  WHim 

Countryman’s  Journal 

The  editorial  in  the  September  10  is¬ 
sue  about  preparing  the  soil  beJ°?e  ‘ 
ing  stated  one  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  successful  farming.  We  have  fear  no 
as  most  of  those  who  raise  crops  do,  that 
it  pays  to  prepare  the  soil.  One  harrow¬ 
ing  is  not  enough.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  I  have  known  always 
harrows  old  ground  four  times,  twice 
each  way.  Newly  turned  sod  and  iou„U 
ground  he  keeps  harrowing  until  the 
ground  is  decently  ready  to  receive  the 
seed.  Sometimes  we  forget  that  the  only 
food  a  plant  can  use  is  in  liquid  form. 
The  mellower  and  better  pulverized  the 
land  is  made,  the  easier  it  is  tor  the  food 
elements  in  the  soil  to  become  soluble. 

Here  at  Windleswisp  we  have  just 
seeded  an  acre  and  a  half  to  Winter  rye, 
which  will  he  plowed  under  next  May. 
Then  we'll  put  on  a  heavy  sowing  of 
buckwheat  and  plow  that  in. 

The  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda 
have  been  very  interesting,  though  we  are 
not  going  to  draw  any  conclusions  this 
"ear,  dim  to  that  solid  week  of  rain  in 
July.  A  week’s  rain  is  something 
which  doesn’t  come  once  in  a  score  of 
years  in  this  area.  But  to  date,  the  gen¬ 
eral  fertilizer,  5-8-7,  shows  better  results 
than  the  nitrate.  To  a  hundred  feet  of 
strawberry  row  we  used  100  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  put  on  at  three  different  in- 

tervals.  ,  .  ~  . 

These  are  beautiful  days  in  September. 

■  There's  a  tang  to  the  air  which  tells  us 
the  harvest  season  of  the  year  has  rolled 
around  again.  The  days  are  grand  foi 
working,  and  the  nights  are  grand  for 
sleeping.  Soon  Prince  Frost  will  sound 
his  bugle  for  King  \\  inter.  But  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  to  me  are  the  most  glori¬ 
ous  days  of  all.  There’s  a  peaceful,  shim¬ 
mering  haze  over  the  fields  and  hills. 
There’s  a  gorgeous  Oriental  rug  of 
blended,  soft  colors  dropped  over  the 
hardwood  trees  to  fuse  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  conifers.  There  is  beauty 
and  peace  for  mankind  if  he  will  lift 
his  eyes.  s>  p< 


R.  I.  Apple  Regulations 

The  Director  of  the  R.  I.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Conservation  has  is¬ 
sued  a  ruling  removing  color  requirements 
for  all  grades  of  Gravenstein  apples  with 
the  exception  of  R.  I.  Extra  Fancy.  This 
step  was  taken  to  bring  the  Rhode  Island 
apple  grades  into  line  with  the  change  in 
the  demands  of  dealers,  retail  buyers  and 
consumers,  thus  opening  a  wider  market 
for  the  R.  I.  Gravenstein  crop,  and  also 
permitting  the  packaging  of  a  larger  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Gravenstein  crop  under  the 
grade  of  R.  I.  Fancy.  The  requirement 
of  25-percent  color  for  the  Extra  Fancy 
Grade  was  retained  to  enable  the  more 
particular  grower  to  continue  packing  a 
grade  of  apples  which,  by  being  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  buyer,  will  return  pre¬ 
mium  prices. 

A  number  of  neighboring  States  had 
previously  removed  all  color  requirements 
for  this  variety  of  apples.  In  the  na¬ 
tural  course  of  marketing,  many  of  the 
apples  from  these  nearby  States  are  sold 
on  the  Rhode  Island  markets  and  con¬ 
versely,  many  of  the  R.  I.  Gravenstein 
apples  are  sold  on  out-of-State  markets. 
This  condition  made  it  necessary  for 
Rhode  Island  growers  to  compete  with 
growers  of  other  States  who  were  mar- 
keting  a  far' larger  portion  of  their  Grav¬ 
enstein  crop  as  fancy,  and  could,  there¬ 
fore,  afford  to  receive  lower  prices. 

Consumer  demand  also  influenced  this 
change  in  grade.  Retail  dealers  prefer 
to  handle  a  firm  apple  because  these  ap¬ 
ples  may  be  held  in  the  store  without 
showing  excessive  decay.  Gravenstein 
fruit  which  is  barely  ripe  is  ideal  for 
short  time  storage.  Improved  methods 
of  transportation  have  encouraged  the 
practice  of  sending  apples  to  market 
farther  from  the  farm  than  our  ancestors 
even  dreamed  of  visiting.  The  firm  ap¬ 
ple  is  better  suited  for  transportation 
than  the  softer  mature  apple  because  it 
is  less  subject  to  bruising.  The  ability 
of  green  Gravensteins  to  hold  up  in  trans¬ 
it  has  also  opened  a  wider  market  for  the 
New  England  growers  in  that  it  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  take  advantage  of  high  mar¬ 
kets  across  the  water. 


Clean  Up  the  Corn-borers 

The  Experiment  Station  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven  has  issued  a  warning  to  all  Connec¬ 
ticut  farmers  on  the  European  corn-borer. 
The  larvm  will  spend  the  Winter  in  corn¬ 
stalks  and  thick  stemmed  flowers  and 
weeds  unless  they  are  destroyed  this  Fall. 
It  is  recommended  to  cut  down  all  such 
plants  flush  with  the  ground  and  destroy 
them,  either  by  burning  or  plowing  under. 

If  cornstalks  which  are  to  be  used  for 
silo  purposes  are  cut  into  short  lengths, 
this  cutting  and  the  fermentation  in  the 
silo  will  kill  the  borers.  The  stumps 
should  be  plowed  under,  unless  cut  so 
close  to  the  ground  that  nothing  is  left 
to  harbor  a  borer. 

Corneribs  can  be  screened  with  ordi¬ 
nary  window  screen  netting  to  prevent 
the  moths  from  getting  out  and  into  the 
cornfields  in  the  Spring.  If  confined  to 
the  corncrib,  the  moths  will  soon  die. 

Cornstalks  are  not  the  only  things  to 
be  cleaned  up.  All  plants  with  stems 
large  enough  to  hold  a  borer  grub  should 
be  included.  Station  Circular  92,  which 
will  be  sent  to  residents  of  Connecticut 
on  request,  names  at  least  a  dozen  such 
plants,  including  dahlias,  rhubarb  and 
chrysanthemums. 


For  the  most  extensive  information  on  Win¬ 
chester  Ammunition  ever  made  available  in  a 
single  publication,  get  your  copy  of  the  new 
Winchester  Ammunition  Book.  It  will  tell  you 
all  about  Super  Speed  and  regular  Staynless 
Metallic  Cartridges— all  about  Winchester  Shot 
Shells  too.  Use  the  coupon  below. 


Get  Your  Loads  In  These 
New  Super  Speeds 

DEPENDABILITY— high  accura¬ 
cy-maximum  ballistics— make 
Winchester  Super  Speed  Staynless 
Cartridges  your  logical  choice.  To 
give  your  rifle  every  ounce  of  what  it 
takes  for  clean-killing  success. 

Loaded  for  maximum  efficiency. 
Full  rated  velocity  and  power,  with 
supreme  dependability  and  accuracy. 
Winchester  Staynless  Non-Mercuric 
priming  —  clean  in  your  rifle  barrel, 
causing  no  rust  and  no  deterioration 
in  fired  cartridge  cases. 

Super  Speeds  went  to  town  in  their 
very  first  big-game  size.  They’re  now 
available  in  more  than  40  different 
loads,  in  the  most  popular  calibers. 
Besides,  in  other  popular  sizes,  regu¬ 
lar  Winchester  Staynless,  loaded  with 
the  same  world-famous  scientific  pre¬ 
cision  and  equally  dependable. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Winchester 
Super  Speed  Staynless  or  regular 
Staynless  deer  cartridges,  in  the  size 
you  want.  Look  for  the  red  Winches¬ 
ter  trade  mark  on  the  box— the  one 
sure  way  to  know  that  you’re  getting 
genuine  Winchesters. 

And  while  you  are  about  it,  look 
over  your  dealer’s  stock  of  popular 
new  Winchester  Rifles. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE  MARK 


Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Dept.  99F 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
Sure!  I'll  be  glad  to  receive  a  FREE  copy 
of  the  new  Winchester  Ammunition  Book. 


name . 

ADDRESS. 
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leather  work 


Round  the  Mash  Hopper 

It’s  time  to  begin  culling  the  pullets. 
Right  now  you  can  spot  probably  one  in 
10  or  a  dozen  that  will  not  make  the 
kind  of  a  laying  hen  you  want.  Keep 
only  pullets  that  are  good  size,  typey, 
vigorous  birds.  I  like  to  see  a  clean  cut 
head,  feminine  type  and  bright,  keen  eyes. 
The  energetic,  active  birds  are  the  ones 
who’ll  be  singing,  eating,  drinking  and 
laying  eggs  next  Winter. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  who  can  give  us  results  of  rais¬ 
ing  pullets  on  the  all-mash  system,  and  if 
some  readers  are  using  all  mash  for  the 
layers?  Will  liens  lay  aa  well  and  main¬ 
tain  body  weight  on  all  mash? 

A  poultryman  recently  told  me  that  he 
attributes  part  of  his  success  to  raising 
his  chicks  from  two-year  olds  and  older 
birds.  He  never  raises  chicks  from  pul¬ 
lets.  He  has  a  splendid,  vigorous  flock 
of  1,000  Reds  on  range  now  and  they 
are  a  beautiful  sight.  By  keeping  over  a 
small  flock  of  his  finest  birds  each  year 
he  has  materially  raised  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  decreased  mor¬ 
tality.  Sane,  sensible  breeding  is  one 
of  the  vital  secrets  of  success.  H.  s.  p. 


ILoiS  lORmWHKD 


matter  how  hard  your  work  is  on 
shoes... these  famous  shoes  are  easy 
on  your  feet,  but  TOUGH  enough  to 
stand  up  to  the  toughest  job.  And  they 
cost  no  more!  Their  ALL-LEATHER 
CONSTRUCTION  lasts  longer 
SAVES  MONEY! 


If  there  is  no  Sundial  dealer 
near  you,  write  Sundial, 
21  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

Ulr  IfHRRiPf  like  Wood  $1 19  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 

■rCilifS  fSfwgi  Freight  Prepaid— 500  Miles 
H8  SSI Easily  Erected, 

BBS  .  ||||i|ll  Dismantled  and  Moved 

Tool  Houses-Storago  Sheds 
Work  Shops-Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  lor  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Informstlon 

John  Cooper  Co.,  30 1  Second  St.,Hsckenssck,N.J. 
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Aeroil  Burner  Co. 
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“ A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
eible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Source  of  Public  Opinion 

THE  latest  from  Washington  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  wants  to  take  over  the  distribution 
of  milk  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy.  No 
reference  is  made  to  the  interest  of  bureaucracy  or 
politics. 

If  the  Government  would  first  show  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  functions  assigned  to  it,  its  schemes 
for  more  bureaus  and  more  authority  and  power 
would  come  with  better  grace.  As  it  is  today,  its 
normal  functions  are  neglected  and  producers  of  all 
forms  of  wealth  are  bled  white  with  taxes  to  pay 
the  cost  of  inefficiency  and  waste.  When  neglect  of 
its  duties  reaches  proportions  of  great  abuses,  its 
only  remedy  is,  first,  costly  investigations,  the  re¬ 
ports  of  which  congest  pigeonholes  in  bureau  offices 
and,  second,  an  appeal  for  more  power  and  more 
expenses  which  means  more  taxes. 

Centralization  today  is  a  world  disease.  It  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  our  American  system,  and  yet 
our  whole  trend  of  recent  years  under  a  subtle 
leadership  has  been  in  the  direction  of  centralized 
power. 

The  time  was  when  the  homes  and  neighborhood 
communities  developed  the  social  needs  and  inspired 
politics  of  government  services  from  the  ground 
up  to  the  Legislatures.  Now  the  propaganda  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus  aim  to  create  and  accelerate  public 
opinion. 

The  subsidized  house  organs  of  the  industrial 
rackets  and  bureaucratic  governments  are  in  a  state 
of  chronic  hysterics  for  any  centralized  scheme  to 
take  over  the  rights  and  powers  heretofore  enjoyed 
by  producers  of  wealth.  It  is  high  time  for  some 
“constructive”  defense  “of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.” 


Two  Rackets  Compared 

IN  NEW  York  City  a  judge  and  jury  sat  for  four 
weeks  listening  to  testimony  revealing  how  the 
policy  racket  is  worked.  It  seems  that  this  particu¬ 
lar  racket  operated  for  about  five  years  and  that 
the  gangsters  picked  $20,000,000'  from  the  pockets  of 
poor  and  ignorant  working  people. 

These  policy  racketeers  were  “pikers.”  The  New 
York  milk  racket  has  operated  for  18  years.  Its 
handling  has  averaged  substantially  $20,000,000  a 
year  or  a  total  of  $300,000,000. 

The  policy  racket  cheated  a  small  group  of  a  great 
city. 

The  milk  racket  robs  every  producer  and  every 
consumer  in  the  State  which  means  us,  including 
the  new-born  infant  drawing  his  first  meal  from  a 
nurse  both  in  the  maternity  hospital  or  chamber, 
and  expiring  age  sipping  a  last  supper  from  a  milk 
cup. 

The  policy  racket  is  forbidden  by  law. 

The  milk  racket  is  protected  by  law. 

The  policy  racketeers  are  criminals  before  the  law. 
The  milk  racketeers  are  respectable  citizens  be¬ 
fore  the  law. 

Large  industries  are  the  safest  and  most  prolific 
fields  for  the  operation  of  rackets.  Other  rackets 
seldom  survive  for  more  than  about  15  years  as  an 
extreme.  Industrial  rackets  sometimes  operate 
much  longer.  They  are  carried  on  under  the 
guise  of  a  legitimate  business  and  are  frequently 
directed  by  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  lawyers,  who 
invoke  a  semblance  of  legality  by  first  winning  the 
consent  of  the  victim.  With  this  appearance  of  a 


contract,  the  most  flagrant  swindle  is  given  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  legitimate  business  transaction.  The 
dairy  industry  is  an  especially  promising  field  for 
an  industrial  racket.  In  New  York  it  operates 
within  the  frameworks  of  a  milk  monopoly  under 
the  control  of  a  communistic  governmental  regime. 

And  this  in  America  ! 


THE  Rhode  Island  Station  calls  attention  to  the 
importance  of  preparing  an  outlet  for  water  be¬ 
fore  terracing  fields  for  the  control  of  soil  erosion. 

We  have  often  noted  the  result  of  this  lack  of 
adequate  water  outlet  from  such  terrace  channels, 
fields  and  pastures  being  gullied  and  roadside 
ditches  unable  to  handle  the  flow.  The  trouble  is 
not  too  much  rain  during  the  season,  but  too  much 
at  one  time. 

One  method  of  controlling  this  flow  is  to  make  out¬ 
lets  in  advance  and  seed  them  down  thoroughly,  so 
that  when  the  water  flows  on  them  it  will  not  wash 
out  the  soil.  In  one  case  we  saw  the  skillful  plowing 
of  a  cornfield  that  in  former  years  had  been  a  dis¬ 
astrous  wash.  In  fact  the  former  owners  became 
afraid  to  plow  that  land.  A  new  man  took  charge 
and  put  the  field  in  corn.  Neighbors  warned  him 
but  he  said  he  thought  he  could  handle  it  safely. 
All  he  did  was  to  plow  those  furrows  on  the  right 
slant,  so  that  every  one  held  the  water  in  a  little 
dam  until  it  soaked  in.  He  had  studied  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  that  slant  before,  and  believed  he 
knew.  The  results  showed  that  he  did. 


* 

WHEAT  smut  can  reduce  the  quality  and  yield 
of  wheat  decidedly.  Y"et  its  prevention  is 
comparatively  easy. 

Ohio  is  an  important  wheat  State,  and  the  advice 
of  Plant  Pathologist  A.  L.  Pierstorff,  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  will  apply  to  other  States. 

The  seed  wheat  first  should  be  cleaned  to  remove 
smut,  chaff,  smut  balls  and  shriveled  kernels.  The 
cleaned  wheat  is  then  treated  with  new  improved 
Ceresan.  One-half  ounce  of  the  chemical  will  treat 
one  bushel  of  seed.  The  wheat  should  be  placed  in 
some  kind  of  a  container  that  can  be  revolved  so 
the  chemical  will  coat  all  the  kernels  of  grain. 
Usually  40  revolutions  of  a  drum  turned  at  the  rate 
c*f  30  revolutions  to  the  minute  will  insure  this  cov¬ 
erage.  The  treated  grain  should  be  sacked  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  at  least  24  hours  before  it  is  sowed. 
Longer  periods  of  standing  do  not  injure  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  grain.  This  chemical  is  a  poison 
and  persons  treating  wheat  should  work  outdoors  or 
in  a  well-ventilated  building  and  a  cloth  should  be 
worn  over  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  chemical  and 
any  treated  grain  must  be  kept  out  of  reach  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  animals.  , 

* 

CREAMERY  butter  production  in  this  country 
for  July  was  183,651,000  pounds.  As  usual, 
Minnesota  led  all  States,  with  29,4S1,000  pounds. 
Only  two  other  States  were  anywhere  near  this 
figure,  Iowa,  23,127,000,  and  Wisconsin,  10,000,000. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  both  ran  under  2,- 
000,000  pounds,  as  the  fluid  milk  takes  so  much  of 
their  prospect. 

There  are  no  statistics  covering  the  make  of  dairy 
butter  in  small  quantities.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  great  this  industry  is  at  present.  At 
one  time  it  bulked  very  large,  both  in  the  general 
market  and  private  customer  trade.  Of  course,  the 
latter  was  more  profitable,  and  in  earlier  years  we 
knew  many  famous  buttermakers,  like  “Auntie  Tay¬ 
lor,”  whose  dairy  butter,  made  from  skimmed  cream, 
shallow  pan  setting,  brought  several  cents  above  the 
market,  and  was  always  “spoken  for”  in  advance. 
Her  husband,  Elnathan,  was  entitled  to  some  of  the 
credit,  as  he  furnished  the  half  dozen  good  cows, 
pasture  and  clean  milking.  We  now  run  across  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  they  could  get  some  more  of  that 
“good  flavored  dairy  butter.” 

* 

A  LITTLE  sniff  of  Fall  is  in  the  air  some  of  these 
mornings.  These  changing  seasons  add  greatly 
to  interest  in  life. 

AVe  get  a  bit  tired  of  the  Summer  heat  and  won¬ 
der  whether  it  will  ever  stop.  Then  Fall  comes, 
with  cool  breezes  and  matured  foliage  and  ripening 
fruits  and  nuts. 

Frost  and  Winter  hurry  along  and,  just  as  the 
cold  becomes  burdensome,  the  “south  wind  blows 
softly,”  the  snow  goes  and  glorious  Spring,  with 
opening  buds  and  greening  pastures  and  plowing 
and  seeding,  is  here,  with  promise  of  early  Summer 
only  a  few  steps  away.  “He  hath  made  everything 
beautiful  in  his  time.” 
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U  TWT  ANY  happy  returns  of  the  day”  is  a  pleas- 
•*-YX  ant  birthday  greeting.  We  say  it  with 
good  will  in  our  hearts,  and  then  go  on  with  the 
day's  work.  “If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  would 
ride”  is  a  cynical  thought  sometimes  expressed  in 
discounting  the  wish  as  of  no  more  effect  than  a 
mere  gesture.  But  that  does  not  spoil  the  good  in 
the  wish.  The  sincere  good  words  have  been  spok¬ 
en,  and  God  would  not  recall  them  if  he  could.  And 
when  another  birthday  comes  up  over  our  friend’s 
horizon,  who  can  tell  whether  our  wish  were  not 
instrumental  in  making  better  things  for  him  come 
true? 


Sells  Dairy  Cows 

J  LLOYD  MATTESON,  a  farmer  near  Pulaski,  in 
•  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  has  decided  to  quit  the 
dairy  business.  He  helped  his  father  on  the  194-acre 
farm  as  a  boy,  and  has  been  owner  of  it  for  53 
years.  His  26  cows  and  dairy  equipment  were 
advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Matteson  was  associated  with  an 
Oswego  County  dairy  association  and  later  with  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  He  quit  the  League  last  April, 
and  has  been  patronizing  a  cheese  factory  since. 
Years  ago  he  made  a  satisfactory  profit,  but  he  says 
he  has  been  producing  milk  at  a  loss  now  for  20 
years.  As  the  business  is  now  conducted  he  sees  no 
future  in  it.  He  says  that  his  profit  was  made  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  the  classification  plan,  under  which 
dealers  get  nine  different  classes  of  milk  out  of  the 
same  pail. 

The  interviewers  for  the  Watertown  Times  found 
Mr.  Matteson  serene  and  not  at  all  despondent.  He 
is  simply  tired  of  working  for  nothing  and  taking 
a  loss  every  year.  He  is  not  fooled  with  the  alleged 
parity  of  the  farm  dollar  with  products  of  industry. 
Recently  he  found  himself  paying  his  income  for 
more  than  12  pounds  of  milk  for  a  cake  of  soap.  In 
the  past  years  back  when  he  sold  milk  to  a  cheese 
factory  at  $1.02  per  cwt.  he  bought  eight  pounds  of 
butter,  made  from  his  milk,  for  $2.  This  year  he  got 
80  cents  for  a  cwt.  of  milk,  and  eight  pounds  of 
butter  cost  him  $2.56. 

A\  holesale  exploitation  of  milk  producers  in  New 
York  State  is  having  its  natural  effect  on  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  State. 


Not  a  Fair  Deal 

I’m  very  glad  that  your  paper  takes  the  interest  that 
it  does  in  our  dairy  troubles,  and  I’m  sorry  there  are 
not  more  like  it  as  I  believe  our  officers  do  not  give 
us  very  fair  deals.  Could  you  tell  me  if  we  are  going 
to  be  under  the  AAA  why  we  have  to  continue  sup¬ 
porting  the  Dairymen’s  League,  Borden’s  and  the  AAA, 

to°;  _r  ,  W.  s. 

New  York. 

DURING  the  last  14  months  the  expense  of  three 
new  middlemen  has  been  added  to  the  cost  of 
milk  distribution.  These  are :  The  Producers’  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  under  the  Rogers-Alien  Law,  the 
AAA  and  the  State  Orders.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  dealers’  retail  cost  which  is  reported  up  to  eight 
cents  a  quart,  and  Dairymen’s  League’s  expense 
which,  according  to  the  State  audit,  was  84  cents 
per  cwt.,  or  a  total  of  $21,500,000  for  the  year  1937. 

Five  self-seeking,  self-appointed,  self-perpetuating 
men  have  imposed  this  expense  on  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  If  producers  continue  to  take  it  lying  down, 
the  promoters  will  hang  on  to  all  of  it‘  and  will 
probably  add  more  to  it.  And  yet  farmers,  who  wish 
to  stop  this  exploitation,  have  the  power  to  stop  it 
all  in  short  order.  While  they  pay  it  and  like  it, 
no  one  else  can  stop  the  racket. 


Brevities 


Dahlias  are  with  us,  gorgeous  with  color  and  variety. 

“<*uaedinto  Your  Soil  Fertility,”  page  558,  is  worth 
thinking  about. 

“ W hatsovever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might.” — Eccl.  9-10. 

^  At  the  Schaghticoke,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y., 
Fair,  the  Farm  Bureau  published  a  daily  “News  of  the 
Fair”  every  day  at  noon.  It  was  a  popular  and  useful 
venture. 

Apples  are  getting  good  once  more,  so  that  sessions 
of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League”  are  starting  actively. 
Two  or  three  apples  and  an  easy  chair  are  a  good  com¬ 
bination  for  enjoying  life. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Fair  in  1850  was  held  the  first  week 
in  September  at  Albany.  Elwanger  &  Barry,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  and  James  Wilson,  of  Albany,  took  most 
of  the  premiums  for  flowers.  James  Wilson  got  $5 
for  “best  24  dissimilar  Dahlias.”  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
had  first  on  apples  and  pears.  Catherine  Lasher,  of 
Saratoga  County,  got  a  silver  milk  cup  for  best  lot  of 
butter  under  10  pounds,  made  by  girls  under  21. 
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The  Vote  on  the  State  Order 

I  have  been  fully  expecting  a  detailed  report  on  the 
milk  marketing  referendum.  I  want  to  know,  and  I 
should  think  the  authorities  would  want  me  to  know. 

I  want  to  know  how  many  dairymen  were  eligible  to 
vote  on  the  pact..  What  portion  of  the  producers  of 
the  League  and  Sheffield’s  were  entitled  to  vote?  If 
all  Crowley  producers  were  so  entitled  ?  How  many 
out-of-State  producers  voted  and  what  portion  shipped 
to  the  metropolitan  market?  In  fact  I  want  to  know 
all  about  it  from  the  authorities,  whoever  they  are. 

Is  leaving  the  dairy  farmer  ignorant  of  facts  and 
operations  a  good  foundation  for  the  peaceful  function¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Order?  Why  is  milk  traffic  so  bur¬ 
dened  with  secrecy  and  sharp  practices?  _  Can  your 
paper  not  get  the  facts  for  us?  T.  R.  iiazzakd. 

New  York. 

O  REPORT  has  yet  been  made  on  liow  many 
producers,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State,  were 
eligible  to  vote  on  the  Federal-State  Milk  Marketing 
Order.  Nor  has  there  been  any  breakdown  of  the 
co-operative  vote. 

During  the  past  week,  however,  some  details  of 
the  voting  on  the  State  Order  have  been  given  out. 
There  was  a  total  vote  of  35,596  New  York  dairy¬ 
men.  5,713  ballots  were  rejected  as  ineligible. 
25,935  producers  are  reported  to  have  been  in  favor 
and  3,94S  opposed.  The  affirmative  vote  included 
19,115  ballots,  voted  in  units  by  the  co-operatives 
and  0,820  individual  votes.  The  opposition  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  3,620  individual  ballots  and  32S  unit 
co-operative  ballots. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Report,  there  are  44,280  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers  shipping  milk  to  plants  approved  for  the 
metropolitan  market.  The  Bargaining  Agency  has 
claimed  a  membership  of  44,000.  On  both  these 
estimates  then,  only  15.5  percent  of  the  producers 
voted  individually  in  favor  and  43.5  percent  were 
voted  by  co-operative  managements,  a  total  of  only 
59  percent.  The  Rogers-Alien  Law  provides  that,  to 
be  declared  effective,  a  Marketing  Order  must  be 
favored  by  75  percent  of  the  producers  shipping  to 
the  market  in  question.  Although  only  59  percent 
of  the  producers  voted  “yes,”  the  authorities  decided 
that  since  the  vote  in  favor  was  S6.8  percent  of  the 
vote  cast,  such  a  result  indicates  that  at  least  75 
percent  of  all  dairy  farmers  are  for  the  Order. 
They  claim  they  are  not  bound  by  the  strict  result 
of  a  vote  since  a  vote  is  not  required  by  law,  but 
are  free  to  use  any  result  obtained  by  a  vote  as  a 
gauge  of  the  sentiment. 

With  this  contention,  we  cannot  agree.  In  the 
first  place,  every  New  York  milk  producer  has  been 
led  to  believe  all  along  that  a  State  Marketing  Order 
would  not  be  put  into  effect  unless  adopted  by  three- 
fourths  of  all  those  eligible  to  vote.  The  law  so 
specified,  officials  so  declared.  Now,  with  only  a  59- 
percent  approval,  the  Order  is  declared  operative 
on  the  theory  that  the  affirmative  percentage  of 
those  voting  reflects  a  similar  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  those  who  did  not  vote.  Sincere  though  it  may 
be,  we  believe  such  an  interpretation  to  be  a  pretty 
wide  exercise  of  official  discretion.  And,  in  addition, 
there  is  the  fact  that  73  percent  of  the  ballots  in 
favor  were  voted  by  co-operative  officials,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  only  too  lately  criticised,  close  to  90  percent 
of  which  came  from  the  League  management  alone. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  vote  on  the  Federal  Order, 
request  for  further  details  has  been  made  but  to  date 
none  have  been  made  available.  Only  33,150  out  of  a 
total  of  70.000  voted  in  favor,  47  percent,  and  these 
mostly  through  co-operatives.  Yet  this  Order,  too,  is 
declared  effective.  Apparently,  the  same  official 
discretion  has  also  been  exercised  as  in  the  case  of 
the  State  Order. 

A  referendum  ballot  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  people  of  a  democratic  country  can  voice  their 
will.  The  results  are  never  open  to  interpretation. 
If,  in  accordance  with  law,  the  necessary  vote  is 
obtained,  the  proposal  is  carried.  If  not,  it  is  de¬ 
feated.  This  method  of  expressing  popular  sentiment 
must  be  scrupulously  guarded  and  enforced ;  other¬ 
wise,  the  ballot  is  reduced  to  a  hollow  pretense,  the 
majority  are  pushed  aside,  and  the  special  blocs  and 
cliques  come  out  the  winners. 


A  Dollar  a  Gallon  for  Skim-milk 

THE  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City  has 
eased  the  regulations  for  the  shipment  of  skim- 
milk  into  the  city.  It  may  now  be  shipped  to  the 
city  in  tank  trucks  and  railroad  tank  cars  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes.  The  regulations  were  adopted 
in  1917,  and  amended  in  1926  and  1930,  because 
dealers  were  using  skim-milk  to  adulterate  whole 
milk. 

Heretofore  skim-milk  was  permitted  to  be  shipped 
into  the  city  only  in  40-quart  cans  under  strict 
regulations.  Now  it  comes  in  bulk  by  the  tank.  It 
can  be  manufactured  in  the  country  cheaper  than 
in  New  York  City  and  save  the  freight  and  cartage 
besides.  But,  for  adulterating  fluid  milk,  it  is  worth 
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more  in  New  York  City.  Once  in  the  city  in  bulk, 
the  United  States  Army  cannot— would  not— prevent 
its  being  mixed  with  fluid  milk  and  sold  as  such. 

Besides,  100  gallons  of  it  will  be  mixed  with  2 y2 
gallons  of  chocolate.  This  will  be  sold  to  retailers 
at  10  cents  a  quart  wholesale  under  the  name  of 
chocolate  drink— not  skim-milk  drink.  When  one- 
fifth  is  put  through  a  malted  milk  shaker,  it  will 
contain  enough  air  to  make  a  small  glass,  and  sells 
for  five  cents,  or  a  dollar  a  gallon. 

How  much  of  that  dollar  appears  in  the  blended 
price  for  the  farmer? 


Reactions  to  the  Milk  Vote 

The  inclosed  clippings  show  the  feeling  that  pre¬ 
vails  here  in  Central  New  York  in  regard  to  the 
State  and  Federal  Orders  and  its  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  vote  and  the  count: 

Farmers  and  certain  large  milk  dealers  have  had  their 
first  taste  of  Federal  methods  and  bureaucracy  and  they 
don’t  like  it.  ...  A  form  of  voting  that  refuses  to  have 
the  votes  counted  locally  and  which  neglects  to  publish 
results  is  plain,  unadulterated  dictatorship ;  it  is 
un-American  and  altogether  wrong.  Also  wrong  is 
any  system  which  votes  its  membership  as  a  unit. 
That  in  itself  spoils  the  Federal  law,  however  beneficial 
it  might  prove  otherwise.  .  .  The  voting  methods  of 
Secretary  Wallace’s  bunch  would  make  Hitler  burst 
with  pride. — Sandy  Creek  Times. 

The  Binghamton  press  found  that  some  of  the  300 
dairymen  of  Broome  County  who  voted  individually  in 
the  referendum  of  the  Federal  and  State  Milk  Orders, 
were  Dairymen’s  League  members  who  had  al¬ 
ready  been  voted  in  bulk  by  the  corporation.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  the  gag  rule  imposed  from  Washington  no  one 
could  know  how  many  of  such  votes  were  cast.  The 
Press  continued : 

“Wherever  and  whenever  Americans  have  voted  in 
the  past  the  canvass  of  the  vote  has  been  made  locally 
by  the  people.  The  voters  were  known,  and  the  canvass 
in  total  and  results  at  once  has  been  open  for  public 
inspection. 

“It  is  dangerous  to  change  such  a  system  in  any 
particular  or  for  any  purpose. 

“If  the  Federal  Government  can  get  away  with  such 
a  departure  from  the  American  system  of  balloting  in 
a  sovereign  State  then  it  can  get  away  with  it  on  other 
matters,  too. 

“By  the  very  nature  of  it  the  process  applied  to  this 
plebiscite  invalidates  it.  The  American  way  is  to  be 
surrendered  at  the  whim  of  Federal  bureaucracy.” 

“The  vice  of  the  dairy  situation  today  is  a  monopo¬ 
listic,  price-fixing  group  in  the  United  States  which 
seems  to  be  at  times  more  powerful  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself. 

“You  have  been  defrauded  under  the  classification 
system.  You  have  been  paid  surplus  prices,  while  your 
milk  was  sold  at  fluid  prices  of  14  cents  a  quart. 

“We  have  never  had  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
groups  exploiting  the  American  farmers.  No  one  has 
ever  gone  into  the  holding  company  phases,  of  monopo¬ 
listic  activities,  hijacking  and  racketeering.” — Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 

I  voted  against  the  Milk  Marketing  Order  because  I 
have  lost  all  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  effectiveness 
of  both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  as  far  as 
betterment  of  farmers  is  concerned. 

The  Dairymen’s  League,  with  its  Borden  connection, 
has  always  been  in  a  position  to  cripple  any  efforts 
made  to  better  the  farmer’s  lot,  and  it  has  done  so.  So 
long  as  the  classification  system  is  in  use  there  is  no 
absolute  certainty  that  cheating  or  mistakes  will  be 
under  control.  A-  N. 

New  York. 

The  farmers  who  planned,  supported  and  finally  put 
across  with  their  votes  the  Federal-State  milk  market¬ 
ing  program  must  have  something  to  say  about  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  Fred  II.  Sexauer,  Dairymen’s  League 
president,  declared  last  night. — Utica  Press. 

The  fight  must  go  on  as  the  principle  involved  in  this 
Order  may  develop  a  serious  national  crisis.  L.  M.  c. 


Siberian  Butter  in  Court 

F  INTEREST  to  American  dairy  farmers  is  the 
recent  prosecution  of  Armour  &  Co.  Quantities 
of  Siberian  butter,  imported  by  Armour,  were  sold 
by  that  company  to  consumers  under  the  label 
“Made  in  IT.  S.  A.”  State  institutions  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  were  the  principal  source  of  Armour's  profits. 

Accused  of  false  branding  in  violation  of  the 
pure  food  and  drug  laws,  Armour  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charge  last  month.  Federal  Judge  Murray 
Hulbert  was  reluctantly  persuaded  to  limit  the  fine 
to  $300  on  the  recommendation  of  the  IT.  S.  Attorney. 
The  court  declared  that  the  fine  was  “totally  in¬ 
adequate,”  but  accepted  the  recommendation  because 
the  guilty  plea  had  saved  the  cost  of  a  trial. 

Under  the  new  Federal-State  Milk  Marketing  Or¬ 
der,  butter  prices  determine  the  price  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream.  Armour  is  one  of  the  monopoly  group 
that  controls  and  fixes  the  price  of  butter  in  Chicago. 
If  this  Siberian  butter  case  is  any  example,  and  it 
probably  represents  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion,  our  new  marketing  program  wilt  place  butter 
from  the  unwhitewashed  steppes  of  Siberia  and,  if 
possible  from  the  uninspected  jungles  of  Timbuctoo, 
in  direct  competition  with  New  York’s  great  dairy 
industry.  Such  a  result  will  be  achieved  not  because 
of  the  Federal  Order  itself,  but  by  reason  of  the 
ruthless  pursuit  for  profits  by  the  schemers  and 
racketeers  who  have  been  behind  the  plan  from 
the  start. 


What  Farmers  Say 

TWO  REASONABLE  QUESTIONS 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Netvs,  issue  of  July  26: 

“The  treasurer  of  the  League  offers  to  buy  the  last 
series  of  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  from  original  hold¬ 
ers  only  at  82  percent  of  face  value.” 

This  is  hard  to  understand.  After  using  the  farmers 
money  during  the  year,  the  farmer  then  receives  a  Cer- 
trificate  of  Indebtedness.  Then  the  League  offers  to 
buy  the  certificate  back  at  82  percent  of  face  value. 

If  the  League  has  so  much  money  in  its  treasury  that 
it  can  buy  back  these  certificates  immediately  after 
they  are  issued,  why  doesn't  it  distribute  a  larger  cash 
check  to  the  farmers?  And,  why  does  it  value  its  own 
paper  at  only  82  percent  of  face  value? 

The  farmers  certainly  are  entitled  to  an  explanation. 
I  will  appreciate  your  publication  of  this  letter. 

New  York.  A.  A. 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to  send  out  among  your 
farmer  friends  and  get  the  true  prices  of  milk  and 
publish  same?  As  given  now  it  looks  to  anyone  not 
familiar  with  this  situation  that  the  farmer  is  receiving 
a  much  larger  price  for  milk  than  he  actually  does 
receive.  Why  not  find  out  what  the  farmer’s  net  price 
for  standard  milk  really  is  and  publish  that  price? 
You  all  claim  to  want  to  help  the  farmers — well,  why 
not  do  it?  j.  L.  B. 

Vermont. 

[This  is  a  good  suggestion.  It  would  be  helpful.  We 
have  always  published  the  exact  prices  when  we  could 
get  them.  We  invite  dairy  farmers  to  send  their  re¬ 
turns  or  an  exact  copy  of  them,  we  will  print  them 
with  or  without  names,  and  return  the  original  bill, 
when  sent  us.  We  believe  this  would  reveal  some  help¬ 
ful  and  interesting  information. — Eds.] 


^  I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  the  brave  and  fearless  stand  it  is  taking  to 
defend  the  farmer’s  rights  in  this  scandalous  milk  deal. 
It  is  the  only  farm  paper  I  can’t  afford  to  miss. 

I  am  a  Dairymen’s  League  member  but  not  by  choice 
by  any  means.  You  may  feel  assured  I  will  stand  by 
and  do  all  I  can  for  a  publication  like  you  are  send¬ 
ing  out.  H.  T.  J. 

New  York. 


Farmers  were  supposed  to  be  free  in  exercising  their 
right  of  voting  in  the  milk  referendum.  Were  they  with 
the  Dairymen’s  League  voting  as  a  unit?  What  about 
our  Honorable  Governor  and  our  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  urging  farmers  to  vote  for  the  Order?  If  they 
really  felt  they  commanded  any  influence,  why  did  they 
not  refrain  from  forcing  their  opinions  to  the  public 
the  way  they  did?  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  make 
the  statement  that  the  recent  voting  honestly  repre¬ 
sented  the  dairy  farmers’  opinion.  M. 

New  York. 


Your  editorial,  “The  Onondaga  Senatorship”  will 
bear  fruit  throughout  the  State.  It  calls  the  turn  on 
the  politicians  who  are  so  actively  engaged  in  disservice 
to  farmers.  I  think  the  editorial  has  more  political 
repercussions  than  any  I  have  ever  read  before.  It 
drives  the  issue  home.  If  there  is  any  wisdom  left  in 
the  management  of  our  party  it  will  be  heeded.  N.  F. 

New  York. 


Your  opposition  to  a  third  term  for  our  President  is 
not  only  sound  but  you  are  wise  in  voicing  your  oppo¬ 
sition  now.  Only  yesterday  I  heard  a  lawyer,  who 
supports  President  Roosevelt,  say  that  silence  on  the 
subject  proved  that  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt  was 
not  strongly  opposed.  Jefferson,  to  whom  Roosevelt 
pays,  at  least,  lip-service,  not  only  opposed  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  eligibility  of  Presidents  for  even  a  second 
term  but  declined  a  general  demand  that  he  accept  a 
third  term  in  view  of  the  precedent  set  by  Washington 
against  a  third  term.  Robert  gibson. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


Last  milk  check  here  in  Chautauqua  County  in  some 
locations  was  only  98  cents  per  cwt.  s. 

New  York. 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  in 


the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  August 
are  as  follows  :  Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Crowley  Milk  Co . $1.74  $0.37 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc .  1.43  .03 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.43  .03 


Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen's  Assn.,  Inc....  1.25  .026 

Dairymen's  League  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc. . .  1.015  .021 

These  basic  prices  are  subject  to  change,  up  or  down, 
by  differentials. 


At  the  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  Fair 

Labor  Day  at  the  Chatham  Fair  in  Columbia  County 
was  outstanding  with  16,000  in  attendance.  One  of 
the  main  attractions  that  day  was  the  address  of  John 
J.  Dillon  who  spoke  to  the  assemblage  on  the  milk 
situation  and  its  problems.  His  explanation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  now  in  vogue,  known  as  the  Big  3,  and  how  this 
Big  3  system  is  still  effective  and  in  better  position  to 
control  prices  than  they  were  in  the  past  years,  were 
received  with  marked  interest  by  all  farmers  present. 

The  president  of  the  fair  association,  Walter  S. 
Crandell,  gave  much  proof  of  his  administrative  ability 
in  handling  the  Fair.  The  genial  and  efficient  secretary 
of  the  Association,  William  Dardess,  was  continually 
on  the  alert,  watching  out  for  any  flaw  that  might  arise 
in  the  smooth  running  of  the  organization’s  enterprise. 

It  was  an  ideal  day  all  round  and  the  people  could 
enjoy  to  the  full  whatever  they  were  most  interested 
in.  The  horse  racing  and  vaudeville  acts  seen  from  the 
grandstand  were  much  enjoyed.  The  midway  was  well 
occupied  with  all  sorts  of  drawing  cards  for  the  visitor. 
Exhibits  of  livestock  were  well  patronized  and  the  array 
of  prize  ribbons  won  by  many  of  the  animals  on  exhi¬ 
bition  was  an  interesting  sight. 

There  was  a  good  exhibition  of  farm  machinery,  ex¬ 
hibits  by  the  Columbia  County  Boy  Scouts,  the  County 
4-H  clubs,  the  Hillsdale  and  Austerlitz  Granges  and  the 
Columbia  County  League  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Many  old  friends  were  met  at  the  fair  along  with 
new  ones.  Folks  from  all  walks  of  life  were  present. 
Fireworks  in  the  evening  furnished  a  pleasant  ending 
to  a  Labor  Day  that  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  high  points  at  the  Chatham  1938  Fair.  E.  A.  h. 
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DAIRY  PROFITS 
FROM 

COW-TESTED 


FEEDS 

A  cow’s  production  is  only  as 
good  as  her  feed.  Hundreds 
of  alert  dairymen  know  this, 
and  have  let  their  cows  test 
and  prove,  year  after  year, 
that  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  con¬ 
sistently  produce  increased 
profits. 

Creamatine  (20%  or  24.%) — • 
The  Butterfat  Feed  —  has 
given  hundreds  of  dairymen 
sustained,  increased  butterfat 
and  milk  production. 

Red  Brand  24 %  and  E-Gee 
20 %  are  proven  feeds  for 
maximum  production  and 
maintenance  of  health. 

Another  definite  advantage 
for  Tioga  feeders — All  three 
feeds  contain  Coll  old  altine. 
This  amazing  source  of 
twenty  different,  easily  di¬ 
gested  minerals  provides  your 
cows  with  all  the  needed 
minerals.  No  supplements  are 
needed. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  the 
coupon  for  full  facts  NOW. 


Please  send  me  FREE  Booklet  on 

□  Dairy  feeding  □  Turkey  feeding 

□  Poultry  feedingO  Hog  feeding 

Name . . . . . . 

A  ddress . 


TIOGA  MILLS  INC. 
938  South  Broad  Street 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


E-Z-BOS 


CURATIVE  MEDICATED 

fTEAT  DILATORS 

For  Cows 

Smooth  —  Rounded —  cannot  puncture 
or  injure  teat.  Once  tried-AJways  used 

Safe  and  dependable  for  treating  and  healing 
Spider,  Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised  Teats,  and 
other  Obstructions  or  Diseased  conditions.  Our 
Teat  Dilators  are  antiseptic  and  medicated.  It  is 
the  only  Dilator  made  without  a  reed  or  wire  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  They  axe  easily 
inserted  and  cannot  tear,  stretch,  or  injure  the 
Teat.  They  keep  the  teat  canal  open  and,  at  the 
same  time*  soothe  end  heal  the  infected  part. 


50c 


for  30  Dilators  in  assorted  sizes 
packed  in  medicated  ointment 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


MORE  PROFIT-LESS  WORK 


CLEAN-EASY 


AIM  I  L  K  E  R 

W 


A  portable,  self-washing  milkei 
Milks  20  to  25  cows  per  houi 
Electric  or  gas  powered.  No  in 
stallation  required.  Write  todaj 


September  24,  1938 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


This  group 
are  part  of 


The  New  York 
State  schools  of  agri¬ 
culture  are  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  can 
serve  young  men  and 
women  in  most  communities.  They  are 
located  at  Morrisville,  Cobleskill,  Delhi, 
Alfred,  Canton  and  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Empire  State 
shows  the  advantage  of  these  sites.  It 
also  shows  that  the  northwestern  region 
from  Syracuse  to  Buffalo  does  not  have 
such  a  school  available  for 
residents  in  that  area. 

The  schools  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  different  times 
by  Acts  of  the  Legislature, 
and  are  supported  by  annual 
appropriations  from  that 
body.  As  a  group  they  are 
under  the  direction  of  Dr. 

A.  K.  Getman,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Edu¬ 
cation,  Albany,  N.  Y.  I  re¬ 
cently  visited  all  of  these 
schools  and  found  their 
equipment  to  be  modern  and 
adequate,  with  good  dairy 
herds  and  excellent  plants 
to  handle  dairy  products, 
which  serve  as  laboratories 
in  the  training  of  students 
enrolled  in  these  courses. 

Two-year  and  special 
courses,  leading  to  diplomas, 
are  offered  in  each  specialized  subjects  as 
Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy 
Industry,  Business  and  Science,  Poultry 
Husbandry,  Horticulture  and  Floricul¬ 
ture,  Rural  Engineering,  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Sales  and  Service,  Building  Con¬ 
struction  and  Architectural  Drawing, 
Dairy  Bacteriology  and  Commercial 
Course,  Homemaking  and  Institutional 
Management,  Electrical  Courses,  General 
Agriculture  and  other  special  courses  of 
study  which  may  be  selected. 

The  schools  start  the  Fall  term  around 
the  middle  of  September  and 
continue  through  for  the  reg¬ 
ular  two-year  course  until 
June.  Special  and  short 
courses  are  also  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months  only. 

The  total  cost  per  year  for 
board,  room  and  laboratory 
fees  will  average  from  $250 
to  $300  per  year  for  the 
regular  term  courses.  Non¬ 
residents  of  New  York  State 
are  required  to  pay  an  an¬ 
nual  tuition  fee  of  $25  in 
addition  to  the  other  regu¬ 
lar  expenses.  In  all  of  the 
schools  there  is  considerable 
opportunity  for  worthy  stu¬ 
dents  to  obtain  work,  and 
thus  help  defray  some  of 
their  expenses.  Some  of  the 
Schools  also  have  student 
loaning  clubs  from  which 
funds  may  be  borrowed  by 
those  needing  financial  as¬ 
sistance.  The  average  stu¬ 
dent  enrollment  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  agricultural  courses  is  approximate¬ 
ly  300.  This  means  that  from  1,800  to 
2,000  young  men  and  women  are  an¬ 
nually  being  helped  and  trained  success¬ 
fully  and  competently  to  meet  and  cope 
with  the  practical  every-day  problems  of 
the  farm,  and  its  allied  industries  and 
occupations. 

General  admission  requirements  for  the 
regular  courses  are  that  applicant  must 
be  over  16  years  of  age,  and  be  a  high- 
school  graduate,  with  16  units  of  work. 
All  schools  report  a  demand  for  their 
graduates  far  in  excess  of  available  sup¬ 
ply,  for  positions  as  farm  managers,  su¬ 
perintendents  of  milk  plants  and  with 
commercial  firms  and  various  supply 
houses.  A  high  percentage  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  return  to  farms  where  they  put 


New  York  State  Schools  of  Agriculture 

By  R,  W,  Duck 

into  practical  application  the  programs 
and  principles  learned. 

Morrisville 

Morrisville  is  located  in  the  approxi¬ 
mate  center  of  Madison  County.  It  is 
about  35  miles  east  of  Syracuse  on  U.  S. 


founded  in  191 2, 
based  on  Colantha 
breeding,  using  a 
Mount  Herman  bull. 
This  was  followed 
by  a  bull  of  May  Echo  Sylvia  breeding, 
since  which  time  Prof.  Brooks  lias  line- 
bred  Ormsby  blood.  The  present  senior 
herd  sire  is  Sir  Walker  Inka  Llomestead 
TOQSTT,  bred  by  W.  D.  Robens  and  Son, 
Poland,  N.  Y.,  his  dam  being  K.  O.  I. 
Lottie  Ormsby,  with  22,534.5  pounds  of 
milk,  856.9  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat.  The  junior  herd  sire 
brings  in  the  present  popular 
4-percent  strain,  using  the 
bull  N.  .T.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Chief  Ormsby  Sandra 
Fancy  724814,  whose  dam, 
Rutger’s  Ormsby  Sandra, 
has  a  294-day  record,  as  a 
two-year  old,  of  9,572  pounds 
of  milk,  361.9  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat.  The  school  farm, 
highly  productive,  of  about 
200  acres  is  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Jarvis  L.  Rob¬ 
inson. 

Cobleskill 


of  well-grown  Holstein,  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  heifers 
the  farm  herd  at  the  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Alfred,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 


Route  20.  The  school  was  opened  Octo¬ 
ber  27.  1910,  and  offered  two-year  and 
short  Winter  courses  in  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Science.  Courses  are  now  of¬ 
fered  to  three  groups  of  students,  one  in 
agriculture,  one  in  home  economics  and 
one  in  auto  mechanics.  Two-year  and 
special  courses  are  offered  in  each  group. 
Isaiah  M.  Charlton  is  Director.  D.  II.  T. 
Brooks  has  charge  of  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department,  assisted  by  F.  Emer¬ 
son  Tucker.  Dr.  E.  L.  Montfort  teaches 
veterinary  medicine,  and  Howard  D. 


-  ■  •  • 
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These  Guernseys  and  Holsteins  were  fed  and  exhibited  by  the 
students  holding,  for  the  1938  fitting  and  showing  contest  at  the 
Cobleskill  School  of  Agriculture. 


Harter  the  dairying  work.  Other  courses 
are  in  charge  of  competent  instructors. 

The  dairy  herd  consists  of  60  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  The  breed¬ 
ing  establishment  is  maintained  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  to  demonstrate  to  the 
students  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
dairy  herd  management  principles  and 
practices.  The  herd’s  average  produc¬ 
tion,  with  30  milking  females,  for  the 
past  few  years,  on  a  305-day  basis,  twice- 
a-day  milking,  is  12,700  pounds  of  milk, 
440  pounds  of  butterfat.  During  this 
time  two  world’s  records  and  eight  State 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  have  been 
made.  Three  Holstein  herd  sires  have 
been  indexed  and  proven  good.  Students 
have  opportunity  for  practical  work  with 
this  exceptionally  good  herd.  It  was 


The  State  school  at  Cobles¬ 
kill,  Schoharie  County,  was 
established  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  July  28,  1911. 
It  is  located  on  a  glacial 
moraine,  1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
campus  presents  an  outlook  of  scenic 
beauty  unsurpassed,  encompassing  the 
lofty  foothills  of  the  Helderberg  ranges 
to  the  north  and  south,  and  the  wide  in¬ 
tervening  valley  to  the  east  and  west.  It 
is  situated  40  miles  west  of  Albany  on 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway,  and 
the  Schohanna  Trail,  seven  miles  off  the 
historic  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike.  Four 
large  buildings  arranged  in  a  quadrangle, 
together  with  barns,  poultry  houses, 
greenhouses,  shops  and  other  buildings 
are  used  for  class  and  labr- 
ratory  work.  A  fertile,  pro¬ 
ductive  farm,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Jared  Mackey 
provides  a  practicum  and 
needed  crop  and  range. 

The  various  departments 
are  excellently  staffed.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Cliamplin  is  Director. 
Prof.  E.  B.  Hewes  heads  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Prof.  Ray  L.  Wheeler 
has  charge  of  the  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry  Work,  and  Dr.  Lin¬ 
coln  Field  teaches  the  cours¬ 
es  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 
The  various  departments  and 
courses  are  being  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  department  and  courses 
in  Agricultural  Business. 

Two  excellent  all  purebred 
herds  of  30  Guernseys  and 
20  Holsteins  are  maintained. 
The  senior  Guernsey  herd 
sire  is  jointly  owned  with 
C.  L.  A.  Whitney’s  Wye- 
brook  Farm,  Loudon ville.  This  bull,  Wye- 
brook  Northern  King  197970,  was  a 
prominent  show  bull,  having  been  Grand 
Champion  at  the  1934  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
He  is  getting  heifers  of  exceptional  type 
and  promise.  The  Junior  Guernsey  herd 
sire  is  Cobleskill  College  Laddie  224337, 
whose  dam  Cobleskill  Irene  Clara  329564 
is  State  Champion  in  Class  Fill.  The 
sire  of  the  junior  bull  is  Maple  Lane 
College  King  198225,  bred  by  A.  H. 
Chambers,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  The  Holstein 
sire  now  being  used  extensively  is  Sir 
Posc-h  Ormsby  Polkadot  658299,  a  May 
Tag  bred  bull,  whose  daughters  show 
quality,  size  and  production.  His  sire, 
Polkadot  DeCreamo  Calamity  Posch  has 
several  sisters  with  over  1,000  pounds 
butterfat  records ;  he  was  All-American 


Left  —  Prof.  Laicrence  O.  Taylor  holding  Boyle  of  Roumanian  Sultan  371655,  Jersey  herd  sire  at  the  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Delhi.  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  Right  —  Sir  Walker  Inka  Homestead  706877,  bred  by  W.  D.  Robens  and  Son, 
Poland,  N.  Y.,  senior  Holstein-Friesian  herd  sire  at  the  Morrisville  State  School  of  Agriculture. 
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LOW  COST 


Feed  Silage  to 
Increase  Your 
Profits! 

SISALKRAFT  Temporary  Silos  can  be 
built  and  filled  in  a  few  hours  —  any 
size  you  need  from  12  to  200  tons  ca¬ 
pacity.  Small  silos  cost  as  little  as 
$18  complete. 

Nearly  150,000  used  in  last  five  years. 
They  are  endorsed  by  County  Agents 
and  Agricultural  Schools. 

All  you  need  is  Genuine  Treated 
Sisalkraft  and  corn  cribbing  (or  snow¬ 
fencing).  See  your  lumber  dealer  for 
interesting  “How  to  Build”  folder,  sam¬ 
ples  and  cost  information.  Or  write  us. 

THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

211-RN  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 


VACCINATE 
OWN  PIGS 


Farmers  Greatly  Cut  Vaccinating  Costs 
By  Doing  This  Easy  Job 
Themselves. 


Into  swine  raising  states  all  over  the 
Union,  PETERS  (the  first  hog  serum 
manufacturer  in  the  world)  annually 
mails  millions  of  cubic  centimeters  of 

pure,  U.  S.  Government  licensed,  Anti-Hog-Chol- 
era  Serum  to  farmers  who  do  their  own  vaccinat¬ 
ing  and  pocket  the  difference.  PETERS  Clear. 
Pasteurized  serum  100  c.c.  76cts.  Virus  100 c.c.  $1.65, 
With  each  order  for 3000 
c.c.  of  Serum  and  200  c.c.  of 
Virus  (enough  for  100  pigs  or 
more)  PETERS  includes  two 
A-l  syringes,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  —  all  for  only 
postpaid  to 
<p<CD.OU  your  door. 

At  this  price  you  can 
vaccinateyour  40  to  90  lb. 
pigs  for about25c each.  If 
3,000  c.c.  are  more  serum  than 
you  need,  buy  jointly  with  your 
neighbor  or.  send  your  own 
check  for  $26.80,  get  what  se¬ 
rum  you  require  now,  with  syr¬ 
inges,  have  remainder  shipped 
later;  your  credit  applying  to 
Berum  or  any  of  PETERS  other 
68  nationally  known  products. 


Peters  Family,  Pioneer  Serum  Manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES.  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


DOGS 


SAINT  BERNARD 

Perfect  home  dogs.  Seneca  Saint  Bernard  Kennel. 

ALBERT  BUCK  -  Phone  I3F2I  -  WATERLOO.  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
Males.  $10.:  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghflate  Center.  Vermont 


FUREBRED  COCKEIi  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  —  Black,  Black  and  White  and 
Brown.  Males  $10.  Females  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARKVIEW  KENNELS  -  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

faction  guaranteed.  MARTIN  BRIGHT,  ASHLAND,  0. 


For  Sale  —  REGISTERED  and  NON-R EG  ISTERED 
ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  natural  healers  and 
good  watch  dogs.  HIRAM  LOUCKS,  VERMILION,  0. 


Farm  Puppies,  Watch  Dogs,  Companions.  Largest  and 
most  dependable  shipper  in  Northern  N.  Y.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  Stamp  please.  Blue-RibbonKennels, Madrid, N.Y. 


COON  DOG  PUPPIES  —  Hound  Shepherd  cross, 
mostly  still  trailers,  males.  $10.00:  females,  $8.00. 
THOS.  BRODERICK,  -  MORAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


RABBIT  DOGS 


$12.00  to  $18.00  —  TRAINED. 
PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City.  Pa. 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  Lisbon,  Hew  York 
Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Grove  City,'  I’a. 


Collie  Puppies,  natural  drivers,  watch  dogs,  compan¬ 
ions.  Registered  stock.  Sherman  Bowden,  Mansfield.  O. 


GREAT  DANES,  magnificent  puppies.  Grown  SCOTCH 
TERRIERS.  FARMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 


RAT  TERRIER  PUPS,  bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS.  Stafford,  Kansas 


GORDON  SETTER 


PUPS,  registered.  FIELD  GOR¬ 
DON  KENNELS,  Somers,  Conn. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  black  or  brown.  Males  $10, 
Females  $5.  THOMAS  MESSIER,  FRANKLIN.  VT. 


BEAUTIFUL  Sable  and  White  Registered  Collie 
female,  bred.  HOWARD  GILLETT.  STANLEY.  N.  Y. 


aged  bull  in  1931,  and  Junior  Champion 
at  the  1927  National. 

Delhi 

The  Delhi  school  was  established  by 
legislative  enactment  in  1913.  Director 
Harlond  L.  Smith  is  the  present  head  of 
this  progressive  institution.  Lawrence  O. 
Taylor  is  in  charge  of  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  work.  C.  p.  Evenden  is  in  charge 
of  the  Dairy  Industry  work.  Robert  L. 
Davidson  is  superintendent  of  the  school 
farm.  Competent  teachers  are  in  charge 
of  the  various  other  departments. 

In  addition  to  the  various  courses  of¬ 
fered  in  technical  agriculture,  a  Dairy- 
Commercial  Course  is  given  to  meet  the 
demand  for  trained  workers  in  dairy 
plants  as  specialists  in  milk  sanitation 
and  the  testing  of  milk  products,  and  as 
stenographers  and  general  office  workers. 
The  dairy  herd  consists  of  purebred  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Holsteins,  which  are  good  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  breeds  and  are  con¬ 
sistent  high  producers.  The  Jersey  herd 
sire  is  Boyle  of  Roumanian  Sultan  371- 
655,  he  by  Roumanian  Sultan  289586. 
His  dam,  You’ll  Do  Bayleaf  was  officially 
classed  as  excellent.  At  the  head  of  the 
Holstein  herd  is  Helio  Masterpiece 
Lyons,  whose  sire  was  the  1935  All- 
American. 

Alfred 

In  1908  the  State  established  here  a 
school  of  agriculture  which  has  expanded 
into  the  present  Institute.  It  is  housed 
in  modern  brick  buildings  supplemented 
with  a  greenhouse,  garden  center,  arbore¬ 
tum,  dairy  barns,  poultry  buildings  and 
other  needed  buildings.  Director  Paul 
Orvis  informed  me  that  they  have  full 
capacity  enrollment  each  year  and  now 
accept  only  high-school  graduates  whose 
records  were  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of 
their  classes.  L.  W.  Robinson  is  in 
charge  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Work. 

The  dairy  herd  consists  of  purebred 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  The 
Holsteins  are  headed  by  a  son  of  the 
great  Ollie  Pride,  the  Jerseys  by  a  Rand- 
leigh  Farm  bred  bull,  and  the  Ayrshires 
by  a  hull  of  Penshurst  breeding.  A  herd 
of  good  brood  sows  of  Chester  White  and 
Berkshire  breeding  are  crossed  on  a  Du- 
roc  boar,  the  resultant  offspring  are  fat¬ 
tened  on  garbage  from  the  college  dorms. 

Canton 

This  school  is  the  oldest  of  the  State 
schools  of  agriculture,  having  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  May,  1906.  The  first  class 
was  graduated  in  1909.  Increased  ap- 
propriations  for  buildings,  staff  members 
and  equipment  have  made  possible  the 
growth  of  the  Home  Economies  Depart¬ 
ment  and  additions  in  Industrial  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Technical  Electricity. 

The  Canton  school  is  headed  by  Direc¬ 
tor  Van  C.  Whittemore ;  Prof.  Glenn  J. 
Wight  has  charge  of  the  department  of 
Animal  Husbandry.  The  school  farm  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  175  acres  is  in  charge  of 
Prof.  William  T.  Long,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farm  Management. 

The  dairy  herd  of  60  IIolstein-Fries- 
ians  is  headed  by  Walker  Piebe  Inka  Lad 
749579,  bred  by  R.  M.  and  J.  H.  Stone, 
Marcellus.  This  bull  is  out  of  a  17,000- 
pound  two-year  old,  made  on  twice-a-day 
milking.  He  is  being  used  on  daughters 
of  Neumont  Marathon  Segis,  bred  by  R. 
E.  Eddy  of  Vermont,  of  which  there  are 
30  in  the  herd.  All  will  be  tested  as  they 
freshen.  The  last  D.  H.  I.  certificate 
shows  the  herd  averaged  340  pounds  of 
butterfat  on  32  females,  many  of  them 
freshening  with  first  calf. 

Farmingdale 

The  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  located  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.  V.,  is  exceptionally  complete 
in  its  equipment  and  is  well  and  compe¬ 
tently  staffed.  Halsey  B.  Knapp  is  Di¬ 
rector  ;  the  Animal  Husbandry  and 
Dairying  faculty  consists  of  K.  H.  Musa, 
head  of  the  department,  assisted  by  G. 
L.  Franke ;  Dr.  Harold  K.  Cooper,  Paul 
A.  Lien  and  Irving  Ettkins. 

Without  neglecting  scientific  founda¬ 
tion  the  school  emphasizes  the  practical 
side  of  agriculture.  Its  principle  is  to 
learn  by  doing.  Its  students  apply  direct 
to  the  school  farm  the  principles  taught 
in  the  class  room. 

The  Guernsey  herd  is  headed  by  Caum- 
sett  Invador,  an  excellent  three-year-old 
son  of  Caumsett  Gay  Lad,  he  by  Foremost 
Nobly  Born.  Invador  is  out  of  Caumsett 
Ida,  one  of  the  many  exceptional  matrons 
in  the  Caumsett  herd,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  John  S.  Clarke. 

The  senior  Holstein-Friesian  herd  sire 
is  Osborndale  Victor  Ormsby  Inka,  he 
by  Sir  Piebe  Inka  Fayne,  and  out  of  Os¬ 
borndale  Miss  Fern  Ormsby,  who  derives 
75  percent  of  her  blood  from  the  two 
noted .  Osborndale  proven  sires,  Sir  Bess 
Ormsby  May,  and  Sir  Piebe  Inka  May 
Fayne.  The  junior  Holstein  sire  is  a 
Prilly  bred  youngster  of  much  promise. 


AYRSHmE  DISPEFtSALIJ 

PENSHURST  MAN  0’  WAR  BREEDING  AT  AUCTION 

Mon.  Oct.  3, 1  P.  M.  Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co.  Farm,  Poultney,  Vt. 

60  Cows  and  Heifers,  1  Bull,  16  Fresh  or  Springing  Cows  and  Heifers,  15  Granddaughters  of 
Man  O’War,  15  Daughters  of  R  &  N  Golden  Chief.  And  a  number  of  oows  and  heifers  now  milking. 
Also  a  particularly  nice  lot  of  open  heifers. 

These  are  money  making  Ayrshires,  good  type,  heavy  producers,  high  butterfat  cows — being  sold 
to  settle  the  estate  of  the  lata  Thos.  S.  Nelson. 

REGISTERED  ACCREDITED  BANG’S  NEGATIVE 

Office;  West  Pawlet,  Vt.  Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co  •  the  Farm,  Poultney,  Vt. 

£.  Af.  GRANGER ,  Auctioneer 


c 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Most  4%  Milk 


STRATHAVEN  AYRSHIRES 

Make  High  Premium  Milk  Most  Economically! 

Because  they  thrive  on  rough  feed!  Test  4%  fat 
consistently!  Udders  and  legs  built  to  wear!** 
Cows,  bred  and  yearling  heifers,  and  calves  of 
both  sexes  are  in  offer  reasonably. 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  your  requirements  to: 

Strathaven  Farm,  Inc.  i?  ehrac«*sl2§t:  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

RIVERSIDE  FARM 


- -  negative,  high 

producer*.  Price*  reasonable. 
KIRKWOOD.  N  Y 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Agee  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 


E.  H.  FOSTER, 

BARTON , 
NEW  YORK 

JERSEYS 

1 

QUALITY  OFFERING 

Either  sex,  registered  Jerseys.  My  herd  average  for  May 
5.62%  fat:  six  heifers  averaged  5.9%.  Sybils  &  Nobles, 
Right  Royal  &  Foremost  bred  for  show  and  production. 

L.  D.  COWDEN  -  FRED0NIA,  NEW  YORK 


TO  MAKE  ROOM 

Choice  heifers,  open  or  bred:  3  fine  cows  D.  H.  I. 
tested.  Sybil  strain  predominant.  Details,  prices, 
pedigrees  on  request.  Halcyon  Farm*.  Goshen.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sixes.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHV1LLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  month* 
at  reasonable  price*.  Apply  at  once. 


HEREFORDS 


ON  SALE  3  PUREBRED 

Hereford  Yearling  Bulls,  also  6  Senior  Yearling  Heifers, 
bred:  all  registered,  accredited  &  blood-tested.  Priced  to 

close.  WM.  J.  HAMILTON.  R.  2.  JAMESVILLE.  N.  Y. 

 ■»   


SHEEP 


SHEEP 

Dependable  Breeding  Ewes  at  reasonable  prices  at 
our  fourth  annual  offering.  Sept.  30th  and  Oct.  1st. 
These  hardy  Corriedale  typo  ewes  are  proven  moth¬ 
ers  and  easy  lamb-raisers.  They  thrive  best  out¬ 
doors  in  this  climate,  on  rough,  natural  forage, 
saving  expensive  grains.  They  are  all  money-makers 
and  selected  for  economical  production. 

300  Head  to  select  from — 
Sept.  30th  and  Oct.  1st 
at  Oatlandson Cheese  Hill, 
Preston  Hollow,  Al|bany 
County,  New  York 

MANICE  &  WING 

Heaton  Manice,  Manager 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE  I— Purebred  Registered  Shropshire 
Ram  Lambs.  Also  some  good  Shropshire  Yearling 
and  Ewe  Lambs.  Prices  reasonable  and  satisfaction 

guaranteed.  L.  F.  CUTHBEKT  -  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRES— 40yearling  rams  and  SO  yearling 
ewes  with  size,  type  and  quality.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write.  Satisfaction  guar.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi  N.Y 


Registered  southdown  rams,  l  m.  col- 
BERT’S  SONS,  R.  F.  D..  EAST  CHATHAM.  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— 1  and  2  year  old- 
Also  iambs.  F.  E.  STEVENS  -  Wilson,  N-  Y- 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS  &  EWES  at  very 
attractive  prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower.  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


MILK  GOATS  — •  Fresh  and  soon  to  freshen :  also 
bucks  and  kids.  PONY  FARM.  HIMROD.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  i 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


MORE  PROFIT  WITH  BELGIANS 

The  Most  Popular 
Draft  Breed 

Tho  large  exhibits  of 
fine  Belgian  horses  at 
the  leading  state  fairs 
have  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  interest  this 
season.  Next  week  at 
the  National  Belgian 
Show,  Waterloo.  Iowa. 

Sept.  26.  -  Oct..  2.  an¬ 
other  exhibit  of  su¬ 
perior  typo  trill  be  on 
display.  Attend  this  show  and  watch  the  sorrels 
and  roans  as  they  parade  before  the  judges. 
Belgians  are  the  most  Economical  Farm  Power. 

Write  for  the  1938  Belgian  Review.  Address — 

J.  D.  Conner,  Jr.,  Secy.-Treas.,  Wabash, Ind. 
BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSE 
CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


HORSES  FOR  SAFE 

Registered  Percheron  Stallion,  2%  yrs. .  $250,  and  1% 
yrs.  old  at  $150.  Kentucky  Riding  Stallion,  at 

$200,  and  1%  yrs.  old  Filly,  $100.  EUGENE  K.  DEN¬ 
TON,  Flanders,  N.  J.  New  York  Office,  2  E.  57th  St. 

BELGIANS  “THE  GOOD  KIND”  —  Al- 
«  di  „  J?  J  ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

A.  W.  GREEN  -  MIDDLEFIELD.  OHIO 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
w  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  want* 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corner*.  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Come  New  England’s  Finest  Feeding  Pigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed  6-7  wks.  $4.00,  8-9  wks.  $4.50, 
10  wk*.  extras  $5.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours.  W.  J.  DAILEY. 

DEPENDABLE  PICS  .  .  . 

High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES.  YORKSHIRES. 
0.1.  C-.  HAMPSHIRES,  DUR0CS,  BERKSHIRES, 

rc°cS,A'lP  6>  7-  8’  12  Week*  *4-50.  $5, 

$5.50,  $6.,  $6.50,  $7.  each.  C.O.D.,  Check.  P.O.  Order, 
on  approval.  (Fancy  young  gilts  for  fall  breeding). 
\oung  stylish  bred  sows.  Selected  Boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service.  Several  yearling  Pure  bred  Duroc 
boars  and  gilts.  All  pigs  immunized  to  Cholera. 

Honest  co-operation  guaranteed. 

CHAS  C.  DAVIS.  Res.:  Carr  Road.  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS.  6  to  7  Weeks  Old.  each . T  $4  Art 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.50 

C.U.D:  F.O.B.  Woburn.  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in¬ 
oculation.  3oc  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P.  S. — In  lot3  of  two  or  more. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nioe  lot  of  spring  pigg  from  two-year- 
old  sows  of  select  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 

AYRLAWN  FARMSand-  ^B ET H  ES D a‘.U  M A R Y L A N D 

WALTER  LUX  ii  Woburn,  Muss. 

Chester- Whites  cross  or  the  Berkshlre-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs _ 

6-7  wks.  old,  $3.00  each.  8  to  1  O  wks.  old,  $3.50  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

200  RUGGED  PIGS  !  * 

Chester  Whites.  Chester-Berkshire.  Chester- Yorkshire, 
wec,^s  *3-5-0,  w6eks  S4-  12  weeks  $6.  Chester 

White  Boars  for  immediate  service  $20  and  $25  All 
good  feeders.  Ship  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No-  charge 
crating.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  .  .  . 

Service  Boars.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Write 
for  particulars. 

w  PITTAWAY  FARMS.  Midlothian.  Virginia 

PIGS,  FEEDERS  OR  BREEDERS 

4SiX"VfSkt5if  shoS:  3V«b4LVV’Z: 

Duroc  Boar  Piers  Anc,E- 

No.  56830.  H.  DRUSHLER,  WALES  CENTER,  N.  Y\ 

REGISTERED — Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Choice  March. 
£pnl.  May  pits  Prices  always  reasonable.  Imnnmed. 

PAUL  a  DRUMM,  -  NIVERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

fl  I  P  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  S 1 0.  each.  Unre- 
«•  t-  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  It.  HILL, SESECA  FILLS,  S.  Y. 

For  Sale— Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS 
&  Junior  Gilt*.  J.  Walter  Brendle,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .%  | 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattla  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angu*  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Angus  heifer  calves.  6  to  S  months  old.  purebred  or 
grades.  Describe  fully,  give  best  price  and  where  can 
be  seen.  Might  also  buv  few  blood-tested  Angus  cows 

ADVERTISER  5980,  Care  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 

Miscellaneous 

MINK  For  Sale.  Finest  Quality,  Eastern  Stock. 
MINA  Write  HARRY  WHITE.  PEEKSKILL.  N.  Y. 
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This  and  That 

A  subscriber  asks  for  an  old  Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch  recipe  for  old-fashioned 
lemon  pie  with  a  top  crust.  Perhaps  one 
of  our  Pennsylvania  readers  can  help  her 
out. 

* 

“Can  you  send  me  a  receipt,”  a  sub¬ 
scriber  asks,  “for  corn  chips  made  from 
cornmeal  and  other  ingredients?” 

“Will  someone  please  give  a  recipe 
for  dyes  made  of  bark  and  weeds?  Also 
made  of  chemicals.  I  want  them  sun  and 
wash  proof  as  I  want  to  dye  some  cotton 
rugs.” 


Women’s  Place  at  the  State 
Fair 

The  center  of  interest  for  women  visit¬ 
ors  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  is  their 
own  building,  now  fully  complete  and 
which  this  year  offered  a  large  program 
of  exhibits,  demonstrations,  and  educa¬ 
tional  features  to  appeal  to  every  woman. 
The  Handicraft  and  Hobby  exhibits  were 
particularly  attractive,  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  the  exhibits  of  completed  projects 
undertaken  by  a  number  of  County  Home 
Bureau  groups  were  practical  and  set  a 
pace  for  other  similar  groups.  V  hen 
more  rural  women  get  together  and  work 
together  on  community  projects  many  of 
our  problems  will  be  much  nearer  solu¬ 
tion. 

Another  feature  stressed  this  year  was 
the  work  of  the  various  State  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  women — 20  or  more  of  them 
having  their  own  booths  where  the  visitor 
could  secure  ample  information  about  the 
purposes  of  each. 

Marionette  shows,  fashion  shows  amt 
other  demonstrations  scheduled  for  every 
day  of  the  two  weeks  of  the  Fair  drew 
crowds  of  women  to  their  building  for 
at  least  part  of  each  day  but  there  were 
many  who  devoted  much  time  to  the  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  Horticultural  Building  where 
a  splendid  flower  show  was  held  during 
the  first  week,  followed  by  a  legeta- 
ble  and  fruit  display  the  second  week. 

The  approach  to  the  Horticultural 
Building  has  been  attractively  .  land¬ 
scaped  this  year  with  flower  beds  in  gay 
Fall  colors.  c-  B-  w* 


Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners 

“What  I  like  best  is  my  tatting  for 
there  are  so  many  pretty  things  you  can 
make  out  of  it.  I  make  door  curtains 
pillow  slips,  and  craft  end  edging  ot  all 
sizes.  I  would  like  some  patterns,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  others  who  know 

how.”  MKS-  A‘  N- 

New  York. 

“I  crochet  lace  and  have  patterns  I’d 
like  to  exchange.  I  embroider,  piece 
quilts  and  hook  rugs,  also  braid  them. 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  c.  M. 

“I  have  some  seed  of  wonderful  del¬ 
phinium,  lupin,  columbine,  gold  cosmos, 
platyeodon,  etc.  Will  gladly  share  with 
others.  I  wonder  if  anyone  has  a  large 
quantity  of  artemisia  silver  king  they 
would  care  to  exchange  for  any  of  these 
seeds?  I  also  am  interested  in  all  kinds 
of  fancy  work.  Have  made  several  very 
nice  bedspreads  of  unusual  designs  in  ap¬ 
plique.  I  do  all  kinds  of  crochet  work 
and  would  gladly  exchange  with  others.” 

Connecticut.  mbs.  J.  A.  H. 

■  -■  •  • 

“My  hobby  is  prints.  I  would  like  to 
exchange  a  number  of  colored  French 
fashion  prints,  Godey  type,  1875  period, 
for  botanical  or  other  prints  of  equal 
value.”  MRS.  p-  L-  L* 

New  Jersey. 

“My  hobby  is  stamp  collecting.  I  am 
21  years  old  and  live  on  a  farm.  I  would 
appreciate  if  some  stamp  collectors 
(young  or  old)  would  write  me  and  send 
me  their  duplicate  stamps  as  it  is  very 
lonely  here  sometimes.  Perhaps  I  have 
some  stamps  that  they  may  like.” 

New  York.  miss  b.  m.  t. 

“I  would  like  to  hear  from  readers 
who  are  interested  in  applique  quilts. 
Will  also  exchange  quilt  patterns.” 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  c.  H.  F. 

“I  love  to  crochet,  embroider,  also  do 
some  weaving  and  piece  quilts.  Am  also 
fond  and  interested  in  flowers.” 

Vermont.  mrs.  a.  l.  r. 

“I  would  like  to  exchange  ideas  for 
crochet  and  meet  other  people  through 
your  paper.”  MRS.  C.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

“My  hobby  is  raising  gladiolus  and 
strawflowers  in  Summer  and  quilting  in 
the  Winter.”  MRS.  W.  G.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  grapes  hang  loose  that  spill  where 
walls  have  been 

Their  luscious  purple  centers  on  the 
stone, 

And  lichen  stain  backs  up  the  wall  again, 
And  intermittent  bittersweet  is  blown 
Over  against  the  sky  line  crisp  like  sard 
And  radiant  as  rubies  and  as  bard. 

The  sassafras  in  color  of  the  corn, 


Since  grapes  are  so  good  at  this  time 
of  year  why  not  prepare  them  in  various 
ways  for  Winter  use  as  well  as  for  im¬ 
mediate  consumption?  It  may  look  like 
work  now,  hut  next  Winter  you’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted  you  did  ! 

Picture  grape  jelly  fairly  oozing  from 
that  jelly  roll,  or  tarts  filled  with  grape 
jam  covered  with  crisp  meringue  and 
served  for  dessert. 

Then  grape  juice  is  perfect  to  serve 
when  people  drop  in  unexpectedly,  or  an 
ideal  gift  for  sick  friends ;  while  the  con- 
seiwe,  chutney  or  spiced  grapes  are  de¬ 
licious  with  cold  meats ! 

Grape  Juice  (Uncooked).  —  Grapes, 
sugar.  Stem  and  wash  grapes.  Into 
each  hot,  sterilized  quart  fruit  jar  put 
one  cup  of  grapes,  pressed  so  the  juice 
will  come  out  more  readily.  To  each  can 
add  three-fourths  cup  sugar.  Fill  jar 
with  boiling  water  and  seal  at  once.  Let 
stand  several  weeks  before  using. 

Spiced  Grapes. — Eight  pounds  grapes, 
four  pounds  sugar,  four  cups  vinegar,  one 
tablespoon  whole  cinnamon,  one  table¬ 
spoon  whole  allspice,  two  teaspoons  whole 
cloves.  Stem  and  wash  grapes,  mash  and 
cook  them,  then  rub  through  sieve  to  re¬ 
move  skins  and  seeds.  Cook  spices  — 
loosely  tied  in  muslin  bag — with  sugar 
and  vinegar  five  minutes.  Add  to  grapes 
and  cook  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It 
should  be  about  the  consistency  of  catsup 
so  may  be  stored  in  sterilized  bottles  or 
glasses. 

Grape  Jelly. — Grapes,  sugar.  Remove 
desired  number  of  grapes  from  stems. 
Mash  and  cook  till  skins  are  tender.  Put 
through  a  colander  and  drain  through  a 
jelly  bag  or  double  thickness  of  cheese¬ 
cloth.  Measure  juice  and  boil  a  half 
hour.  Add  an  equal  amount  of  warm 
sugar  and  boil  five  minutes  longer.  I  our 
into  hot,  sterilized  glasses  and  cover  with 
paraffin.  Let  stand  in  sunny  place  for 
24  hours.  For  green  grape  jelly,  use 
grapes  full  grown  but  just  ready  to  turn 
and  make  as  grape  jelly.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  color. 


Hang  Loose 

In  color  of  the  damson  fruit  as  well, 

Is  swung  in  rhythmic  circuit  back  and 
forth 

Within  its  larch  and  sumac  citadel. 
The  sun  is  sunk  in  reverie,  the  grass 
Is  scruffy  on  the  lane,  the  chicory 
Is  vivid  for  this  moment  when  the  fire 
Of  myth  ignites  an  old  tranquility 
Within  a  glade  reluctant  to  expire. 

— Elizabeth  Jane  Ashley  from  Yankee. 


Grape  Chutney.  —  One  quart  grapes, 
one  quart  chopped  apples,  one-half  pound 
seeded,  chopped  raisins ;  one-half  cup 
lemon  juice ;  one-half  teaspoon  allspice, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  ginger,  ond-fourth 
ounce  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  salt. 
Stem  and  wash  grapes.  Remove  seeds 
by  cooking  pulp  and  putting  through 
sieve.  Then  combine  pulp,  skin  and  other 
ingredients  and  simmer  till  thick.  Seal 
in  hot,  sterilized  jars. 

Grape  Conserve. — Four  pounds  grapes, 
four  cups  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt, 
1  y2  cups  seeded  raisins,  one  orange,  one 
lemon,  one  cup  walnut  meats.  Stem 
grapes  and  separate  pulp  from  skins. 
Cook  pulp  10  minutes  and  rub  through 
a  sieve.  Add  the  sugar,  salt,  chopped 
raisins,  orange  juice.  Cook  rapidly  un¬ 
til  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  stirring 
occasionally  to  prevent  burning.  Add 
the  grape  skins  and  cook  till  thick.  Stir 
in  chopped  nuts  and  pour  into  hot,  ster¬ 
ilized  jelly  glasses.  Cover  with  hot 
paraffin. 

Grape  Jam. — Grapes,  sugar.  Stem  and 
wash  desired  number  of  grapes.  Cook 
pulp  till  free  of  seeds  and  rub  through 
sieve.  Return  to  kettle  with  skins, 
ground  or  chopped.  Add  equal  amount 
of  sugar  and  cook,  30  minutes.  Stir  oc- 
cassionally  to  prevent  burning.  Put  in 
hot,  sterilized  jars  and  cover  with 
paraffin. 

Grape  Pie.  —  One  quart  blue  grapes, 
three-fourths  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice,  one  tablespoon  minute  tapi¬ 
oca,  one  tablespoon  grated  orange  rind, 
pastry.  Separate  grape  skins  from  pulp. 
Heat  pulp  until  seeds  are  loosened,  then 
press  through  colander  to  remove  them. 
Combine  pulp  and  skins.  Add  sugar, 
lemon  juice,  tapioca  and  orange  rind  and 
let  stand  five  minutes,  then  pour  into  un¬ 
baked  shell.  Cover  with  strips  of  pastry 
arranged  lattice  fashion.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  (450  degrees)  10  minutes,  then  de¬ 
crease  to  moderate  (350  degrees)  and 
bake  about  20  minutes.  R.  p.  w. 
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More  About  Food  Lockers 

Since  my  article  about  the  locker  was 
published  in  the  July  2  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  I  have  had  several  inquiries.  I’m 
going  to  try  and  explain  more  about  this 
locker  which  is  really  great. 

The  locker  we  rent  is  in  one  of  our 
nearby  towns.  A  co-operative  creamery 
put  in  200  locker  boxes  two  years  ago. 
These  locker  boxes  are  put  in  one  room 
off  the  main  entrance  room.  They  have 
a  small  freezer  room  off  the  locker  room, 
and  a  cooler  room  also  in  this  part  of  the 
building ;  also  the  butcher  shop,  the  room 
where  the  plant  butcher  cuts  up  the  meat 
and  wraps  the  various  packages  for  the 
locker  customers. 

The  locker  plant  has  all  of  its  lockers 
in  use  and  has  room  for  150  more  which 
they  plan  to  put  in  soon.  They  charge 
from  $8.50  per  year  for  the  top  lockers, 
to  $10  per  year  for  the  larger  lower 
lockers.  The  top  lockers  hold  300  pounds 
and  the  lower  ones  hold  450  pounds. 

The  plant  butcher  made  out  our  con¬ 
tract  and  when  we  signed  and  paid  for 
it  he  gave  us  two  keys.  The  keys  are 
to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term  for 
which  I  rent  the  box.  No  one  else  can 
get  into  my  locker  but  the  plant  butcher, 
who  has  a  key  that  fits  all  the  boxes. 

The  plant  butcher  will  butcher  for  a 
certain  small  sum  for  the  customers,  if 
they  desire,  or  the  customer  may  do  the 
work  himself.  The  meat  is  put  in  the 
cooler  for  10  days  or  two  weeks  until 
thoroughly  cooled — this  helps  to  keep  the 
meat.  The  butcher  then  takes  it  out  and 
cuts  it  into  the  various  cuts,  just  as  you 
would  purchase  at  the  butcher  shop.  He 
wraps  each  piece  in  his  own  special 
wrapping  paper  and  fastens  it  with  rub¬ 
ber  bauds.  He  marks  each  package  as  to 
type,  weight  and  cut,  so  it  is  easy  to 
tell  what  you  want.  The  charge  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  wrapping  is  one  cent  per  pound. 
The  packages  are  placed  in  the  freezer 
room  for  the  required  length  of  time  and 
then  placed  in  the  locker  box  ready  to  be 
taken  to  the  kitchen. 

The  locker  room  is  “freezing”  cold — so 
cold  that  anyone  would  freeze  to  death 
in  a  short  time  if  they  stayed  in  long — 
hut  for  comfort  the  plant  furnishes  coats 
that  hang  in  the  main  entrance  room  and 
customers  are  welcome  to  slip  them  on 
when  they  wish  to  go  into  the  locker 
room. 

The  products  come  from  the  locker 
room  like  chunks  of  ice — frozen  solid.  It 
is  best  to  cook  while  frozen  as  juice  runs 
out  of  the  meat  if  it  thaws  quickly.  But 
it  can  be  taken  from  the  locker  and 
placed  in  an  automatic  refrigerator  and 
kejit  for  quite  a  while  if  you  live  quite  a 
distance  from  the  locker.  Or  wrapped  in 
paper  and  stored  in  a  common  ice  box  or 
cellar  they  will  stay  frozen  for  two  or 
three  days. 

Our  co-operative  creamery  which  has 
a  cream  route  will  deliver  our  products 
from  the  locker  twice  a  week  if  we  let 
them  know  what  we  want  brought  out. 
This  is  a  great  help  to  us  and  of  course 
means  more  locker  customers  to  them. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  can  also  be  stored 
in  the  locker  to  good  advantage.  The 
locker  manager  will  give  you  a  booklet 
telling  how  to  prepare  such  products  but 
usually  vegetables  such  as  asparagus, 
string  beans,  peas,  corn,  etc.,  are  blanched 
and  stored  in  cellophane  wrappers  or 
jars  and  put  in  the  freezer  room  first, 
then  into  the  locker.  Fruit  is  usually 
placed  in  jars  and  a  syrup  poured  over  it 
before  placing  in  the  freezer  room. 

The  plant  wraps  such  products  as  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits  and  poultry  for  two  cents 
per  package  (two  chickens  wrapped  to¬ 
gether  cost  two  cents  the  same  as  when 
only  one  is  wrapped). 

In  case  the  lockers  are  put  in  your 
neighborhood,  be  the  first  to  rent  a  box — 
you’ll  enjoy  those  fresh  cuts  of  meat  and 
those  delicious  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Nebraska.  M.  R. 


Potato  Suggestions 

Pare  thinly  and  slice  or  dice  equal 
quantities  of  raw  potatoes  and  parsnips. 
Simmer  in  a  little  water  for  30  minutes, 
drain  and  season  with  salt  and  butter,  or 
bacon  fat.  Save  the  liquor  for  soup. 

Boiled  potatoes  and  beets  are  good 
“partners”  for  dinner.  Chop  the  left¬ 
overs  together,  season  well,  and  brown 
lightly  in  a  little  hot  fat,  for  breakfast. 

Potatoes  are  at  their  best  and  most 
wholesome  when  well  scrubbed,  baked  in 
a  hot  oven,  and  eaten  skin  and  all.  For 
a  change,  cut  large  potatoes  in  half 
lengthwise,  place  in  a  pan  cut  side  up, 
bake  till  tender,  then  lay  a  thin  slice  of 
cheese  on  each  and  give  it  five  minutes  to 
melt  and  brown.  It  is  related  of  Louisa 
Alcott  of  “Little  Women”  fame,  that  in 
the  days  of  her  poverty  she  sometimes 
served  a  guest  with  a  luncheon  consisting 
of  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  hot-baked  potato, 
with  salt  but  no  butter — seasoned,  how¬ 
ever,  with  her  own  sparkling  wit!  Lack¬ 
ing  such  seasoning,  thick  cream  is  even 
better  than  butter,  and  with  a  salad  of 
apple  or  cress,  and  plenty  of  milk,  you 
have  a  meal  “fit  for  a  king.”  R.  F.  D. 


Fall  Pattern  Charmers 


t5  —  Here’s  a  jumper- 
>ek  that  will  rapidly 
3ome  a  favorite  in 
,ny  a  schoolgirl’s  ward- 
>e.  Its  charm  lies  in 
button-front,  its  flared 
irt  and  contrasting 
rase.  Designed  for  sizes 
to  16.  Size  12,  jumper, 
[uires  1%  yds.  54-in. 
jric;  blouse,  1*4  yds. 
•in.  fabric. 


638  —  A  lingerie  set  to  be  the  pride  and 
joy  of  your  “undie”  wardrobe,  this  fitted 
waistline  slip  with  panties  easily  made. 
Designed  for  sizes  14  to  20  and  32  to  42, 
Size  16  requires  3%  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 


4858  —  A  Slimming  tri¬ 
umph  simple  to  make ! 
Designed  for  sizes  34  to 
48.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  36-in.  fabric. 

Price  of  these  patterns 
15c  each.  Send  all  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


Made  from  Our  Own  Grapes 
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Wild  Grape  Jelly 

This  is  the  way  to  make  it — at  least 
the  way  I  made  it  last  year.  I  wait  un¬ 
til  mid-October,  when,  in  this  hill-top 
region  of  Schoharie  County,  2,000  feet 
elevation,  the  first  sharp  frosts  have 
come,  and  even  light  snow  fallen,  and 
the  hickory  nuts  and  butternuts  are  be¬ 
ing  gathered  by  the  boys  and  the  chip¬ 
munks,  since  it  is  only  after  frost  that 
the  little  wild  grape  of  this  section  truly 
ripens. 

Most  of  the  grapevine  leaves  have  fall¬ 
en,  thin  yellow  upon  the  stones  and 
ground,  and  the  small,  compact  bunches 
of  grapes  hang  exposed  along  the  brittle 
vine  stems,  patches  of  misty  blue  like  the 
blue  of  the  sky  behind  the  moon.  The 
branches  are  brittle,  yes,  but  the  fruit 
clings  toughly,  not  easily  picked,  hence 
the  need  for  a  pruning  knife.  I  pick 
till  the  sun  has  set,  and  in  the  quick 
coming  darkness  the  little  blue  bunches 
become  invisible  amid  the  shadows  of  the 
wall.  But  my  pail  is  nearly  full,  so  I  go 
home  content. 

Next  morning  I  plunge  the  grapes  into 
cold  spring  water,  pull  the  fruit  from  the 
stems,  and  drop  them  into  a  large  white 
enamelware  kettle,  reserved  solely  for 
preserving.  I  add  a  few  apples,  cut  in 
pieces,  skin,  cores  and  all,  an  orange  cut 
in  quarters,  and  boil  all  together  till  the 
juices  are  extracted  and  the  grape  seeds 
separate  from  the  pulp.  Then,  removing 
the  orange  pieces,  the  mass  is  poured 
into  a  jelly  bag  to  strain  over  night.  In 
the  morning  the  juice  is  measured,  and 
put  on  to  boil  for  10  minutes,  when  an 
equal  amount  of  sugar  is  added.  Juice 
and  sugar  boil  together  till  jelly  forms — 
two  thick  drops  from  the  edge  of  a  spoon. 
Quickly,  then,  into  hot  glasses,  and  when 
cold,  covered  with  paraffin,  and  put  away 
for  Winter  use,  a  jelly  more  tart  than 
that  of  the  cultivated  grape,  but  de¬ 
licious,  spicy  and  of  a  wonderful  fra¬ 
grance,  a  jelly  that  for  me  as  I  open  a 
jar  in  my  Winter  apartment  in  town, 
will  not  only  be  jelly,  but  a  winding  road, 
and  a  low  stone  fence,  a  new  moon  in 
the  sky,  and  the  sweet-bitter  tang  of  Oc¬ 
tober  in  the  mountains.  J.  D. 


For  the  Gift  Maker 


6186 


6188  —  If  you’re  planning  to  contribute 
to  a  baby-trousseau,  or  are  starting  to 
make  Christmas  gifts  for  infants,  you 
will  be  interested  in  this  jiffy-knit  jack¬ 
et  and  matching  coverlet.  Done  on  large 
needles,  the  jacket  is  in  one  piece — all 
straight  edges — with  just  side  seams. 
Both  it  and  the  coverlet  are  lined  with 
soft  gorgette,  a  lovely  foundation  for 
such  “cob-web-like”  work.  Pattern  in¬ 
cludes  instructions,  illustrations,  mate¬ 
rial  needs  and  pattern  stitches.  10c. 


61 13 

0113  —  Add  a  dash  of  “Scotch”  to  your 
towels,  and  liven  up  your  dish-drying. 
It’s  an  easy  way  to  bring  color  to  your 
kitchen,  too,  for  the  embroidery  is  in 
the  simplest  of  stitches.  There's  a  dif¬ 
ferent  design  for  every  day  of  the  week, 
which  makes  this  particularly  pleasant 
and  amusing  pick-up  work.  If  you’re 
going  to  a  “kitchen  shower”  for  a  bride- 
to-be,  take  along  a  set  of  these  gay 
towels — and  of  course  you’ll  want  to 
have  at  least  one  set  for  yourself!  Keep 
this  design  in  mind  for  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents  as  well!  Pattern  includes  a  trans¬ 
fer  pattern  of  six  motifs,  averaging  7!4 
x9%  inches;  materials  needed;  illustra¬ 
tions  of  stitches;  color  schemes.  10c. 


Through  the  Central  New  York  Country 


No  matter  where  you  go,  in  early 
September,  through  this  rich  farming  and 
dairy  country,  you  get  a  most  satisfying 
picture  of  well-kept  fields  and  orchards, 
“yielding  their  increases.”  Most  of  the 
hay  had  been  cut  and  mowed  away, 
though  we  saw  a  few  cocks  still  to  be 
taken  in.  Field  after  field  of  fodder  corn 
looked  unusually  well  and  in  some  places 
cutting  had  started.  On  one  stretch  we 
rode  for  a  good  distance  between  corn¬ 
fields  where  the  stand  was  so  high  that 
we  could  see  nothing  else,  reminding  me 
of  Iowa. 

In  Oneida  County  we  visited  the  home 
of  E.  D.  Whitford,  high  on  the  hills 
above  Taberg  and  in  his  absence  talked 
with  his  housekeeper.  Mr.  Whitford  has 
three,  fine  farms  totaling  380  acres  and 
this  year  he  cut  240  tons  of  hay  which 
he  will  use  for  his  own  stock  and  his 
cornfields  were  very  thrifty  looking.  He 
is  an  independent  dairyman,  milking 
from  20  to  30  cows  and  sending  his  milk 
to  the  local  station.  There  are  some 
good  cheese  factories  in  that  section,  one 
making  a  specialty  of  Limburger. 

Down  on  the  flats  near  Rome  there  are 
a  number  of  justly  famous  market  and 
truck  gardens,  which  specialize  in  pota¬ 
toes,  carrots,  onions  and  cabbage,  all  of 
which  are  displayed  on  fine  roadside 
stands,  for  the  customers  who  come  from 
from  miles  around,  though  the  greater 
market  is  in  the  cities.  The  soil  is  rich 
and  black  and,  as  seen  from  the  road, 
weather  conditions  of  the  past  Summer 
had  not  done  much  harm.  Some  of  the 
fields  had  been  cleared  and  in  a  few 
places  Fall  cultivation  had  been  started. 

From  Utica  to  Ithaca  through  the  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  section  is  one  continuous  pano- 
rama  of  fertile  farming  country,  with 
many  good  looking  herds — Holsteins  the 
favorite,  apparently.  Our  route  took  us 
through  Paris  and  down  into  Waterville, 
a  part  of  the  country  once  famous  for  its 
hop  yards  and  which  may  become  so 
again.  At  present  the  State  is  conduct- 


Repairing  Old 

Because  it  is  expensive  to  have  splint 
chairs  reseated  many  a  comfortable  rock¬ 
er  has  been  relegated  to  the  attic  or  store¬ 
room.  My  mother  gave  me  a  discarded 
chair  to  experiment  with  and  after  I  had 
restored  it  to  use  it  was  very  comfortable 
and  greatly  admired.  The-  work  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  done  by  anyone  as 
it  is  merely  weaving  as  done  in  the  kin¬ 
dergarten. 

I  had  a  can  of  marine  blue  paint 


When  Splints  Wear  Out  Use  Gingham 

enamel  on  hand  so  I  planned  my  chair  to 
harmonize  in  blue  shades.  Removing  the 
splints  I  enameled  the  entire  frame.  As 
I  had  conceived  the  plan  for  the  seat 
from  woven  rag  carpeting,  I  collected  a 
quantity  of  old  gingham  dresses  and 
aprons  in  shades  of  blues  and  other  har¬ 
monizing  colors.  The  soft  coloring  of 
laundered  material  is  more  pleasing  than 
that  of  new  goods  but  it  should  be  firm 
and  strong.  Tear  into  strips  about  four 
inches  wide  and  sew  together  as  for  rug¬ 
making.  These  strips  are  added  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  weaving  as  long  strips  are  awk¬ 
ward  to  handle. 

Commence  weaving  as  follows :  At  the 


ing  some  experiments  there  and  seems  to 
be  getting  interesting  results.  Corn,  cows 
and  cabbages  told  the  story  all  through 
that  country  as  we  climbed  one  long  hill 
after  another  to  catch  a  marvelous  view 
and  then  down  into  fertile  valleys  be¬ 
tween. 

From  Morrisville,  in  Madison  County, 
high  on  its  hill  where  the  agricultural 
school  does  such  excellent  work,  we  went 
on  through  Auburn  to  Geneva  where  we 
stopped  for  lunch  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Then  down  the  shore  of  Seneca  Lake  to 
Watkins  Glen,  where  we  joined  the  Sun¬ 
day  throngs  going  through  that  inter¬ 
esting  gorge.  There  were  not  as  many 
vineyards  down  that  route  as  we  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  and  not-  a  great  many 
grapes  had  appeared  on  the  roadside 
stands,  but  the  cultivation  that  we  did 
see  was  thrifty  even  though  the  apple 
trees  were  not  so  bent  under  the  weight 
of  the  fruit  as  in  some  years. 

Just  outside  of  Ithaca  we  found  shelter 
for  the  night  with  friendly  Mrs.  Dunn, 
who  not  only  makes  tourists  welcome 
there  but  manages  her  own  farm  further 
out.  Monday  morning,  which  came  brisk 
and  sunny,  we  met  a  fellow  guest,  James 
Toner,  of  Unionville,  Orange  County, 
who  proved  to  be  a  long-time  subscriber 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  an  active  dairyman, 
milking  about  30  cows,  with  the  help  of 
his  three  sons,  one  of  whom  is  planning 
to  enter  agricultural  school  this  Fall  for 
the  full  four-year  course.  Mr.  Toner  gives 
every  evidence  of  being  a  happy,  ambi¬ 
tious  farmer  who  will  pass  a  good  heri¬ 
tage  on  to  his  children  and  theirs. 

We  made  an  early  morning  start  to¬ 
ward  Syracuse,  passing  up  through 
Homer  and  Cortland,  all  good  farming 
country.  As  we  neared  Syracuse  more 
and  more  cars  appeared,  headed  for  the 
State  Fair,  and  there  I  parted  company 
with  my  family,  they  returning  to  Utica 
and  I  joining  the  Labor  Day  throng  at 
the  Fair.  c.  B.  w. 


Splint  Rockers 

left-hand  corner  of  the  seat,  hold  end  in 
left  hand  and  carry  strip  over  and  around 
the  rung  of  the  seat  and  sew  firmly.  Then 
wind  strips,  adding  more  as  needed,  over 
and  around  the  rungs  from  front  to  back 
until  the  seat  is  closely  covered.  When 
the  upper  right  corner  is  reached  reverse 
the  process,  coming  down  under  the  left 
rung  and  over  the  right,  and  proceed  to 
weave  over  and  under  the  warp  (length¬ 
wise  rag  strips). 

Soon  this  will  look  like  a  checkerboard 
weave,  and  in  order  to  make  the  seat 
strong  and  durable  each  row  of  weaving 
must  be  pushed  tightly  up  against  the 
previous  row.  The  directions  may  sound 
complicated  but  the  work  is  not. 

My  chair  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
many  years  and  it  is  quickly  and  easily 
cleaned  with  a  brush  and  soapy  water. 
Of  course  a  good  rinsing  must  follow  and 
the  weaving  well  dried.  An  odd  chair 
for  the  home  or  a  set  for  piazza  or  camp 
may  be  worked  out  in  any  color  scheme 
at  the  trifling  cost  for  the  enamel.  The 
back  of  the  chair  is  woven  in  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  seat.  f.  s. 


Tomato  Combinations 

Stuffed  Tomato- — Eight  peeled  toma¬ 
toes,  three-fourths  teaspoon  salt,  one-half 
cup  mayonnaise,  three-fourths  cup  diced 
apple,  one  tablespoon  chopped  onion, 
three-fourths  cup  diced  celery. 

Remove  seeds  and  part  of  the  pulp 
of  six  tomatoes.  Salt  the  inside  of  to¬ 
matoes,  invert  and  chill.  Blend  mayon¬ 
naise  and  remaining  ingredients.  Pile 
lightly  in  tomatoes.  Serve  on  crisp  let¬ 
tuce  with  additional  mayonnaise  and  to¬ 
matoes  sliced.  Serves  six. 

Tomato  Honey. — Press  one  quart  of 
tomatoes  (cooked)  through  a  sieve  and 
measure  pulp.  Allow  one-half  as  much 
sugar  as  pulp.  Add  the  grated  rind  and 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  cook  slowly  until 
thick.  Pour  into  hot  sterilized  jars  and 
cover  with  paraffin.  One  quart  of  toma¬ 
toes  will  make  one  pint  of  honey.  This 
is  an  attractive  and  delicious  sweet  and 
can  be  made  from  canned  tomatoes  in  the 
early  Spring  when  your  preserves  slielves 
are  running  low. 

Tomato  Marmalade.  —  Measure  four 
whole  quarts  of  tomatoes,  three  oranges, 
two  lemons,  one-half  ounce  cinnamon 
stick  and  one-fourth  ounce  of  whole 
cloves.  Blanch  the  tomatoes  in  boiling 
water  and  skin  them.  Slice  into  a  large, 
shallow  kettle.  Slice  oranges  and  lemons 
very  thin  and  quarter  the  slices.  Pour 
off  one-half  the  juice  from  tomatoes. 

B.  C. 


HELP 

KIDNEYS  PASS 
3  LBS.  A  DAY 


Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  Most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a 
day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  cause 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling, 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


irftasSOfflOD 


For  Sore  Muscles,  Stiffness, 

backaches,  sprains,  bruises  and  the 
many  other  common  liniment  uses, 
you  want  a  truly  dependable  liniment. 
You  can  put  your  faith  in  Hamlins 
Wizard  Oil.  It  haa  proved  its  merit  mil¬ 
lions  of  times.  It  is  scientifically  com¬ 
pounded  to  give  soothing  relief  without 
burning  or  blistering  the  skin.  Only  35c 
at  all  drug  stores. 

VkfrML/Ajy 

Wizard  Oil 


KODAK  FILM5 


Biggest  film  bargain  in  U.  S.I  Either  16  guaranteed 
prints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8 
prints  from  each  roll  —  only  26c  coin!  16  reprints  25c. 
Guaranteed  quality.  One  day  service!  Mailers  and 
details  FREE!  Send  your  rolls  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS,  Dept. 225,  Lacrosse,  Wise. 


MM  FII  M^  LEICA.  ARGUS,  UNIVEX,  vest 

■A  ’I  A  1  Lillij  POCKET  or  any  flue  grained 
miniature  films  developed  free.  Enlarged  oversize 
prints  4c.  10  or  more  3c,  25  or  more  2%e  each. 

MINIATURE  SPECIALTIES,  6444  Diversey,  CHICAGO 

^npciiil  Trial  R0LLS  developed  and 

apCLiai  A  ±  1.4mm.  printed  with  wide  border 
Deckle  Edge  Prints  only  15c.  Quality  guaranteed. 

DECKLETONE  FINISHERS,  6444  Diversey,  Chicago. 


FILM  DEVELOPING  BARGAIN!  Your  choice!  Either 
16  guaranteed  prints  or  8  prints  and  2  enlargements  from 
roll,  only  25c.  Beautiful,  guaranteed  quality.  Quickest 
Service.  Modern  Studios,  Box  628-A,  Lacrosse,  Wis. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 


DAI  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed  Prints.  In- 
^eluding  two  enlargements.  25c  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service.  43-C,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

DAI  I  DEVELOPED.  16  Guaranteed  Print* . 25o 

IVV/LiLi  SMART  PHOTO  -  WINONA.  MINN. 

WAT»ldT  Reliable  man  wanted  to 
~L  “*'**3* v  *  "  **■  call  on  farmers.  No  exper- 

fiflOn  PsiV  ienco  or  capital  required.  Pleasant 
.  »T work.  Home  every  night.  Make  up 
to  512.00  a  day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Parti¬ 
culars  Free.  Write — 

McNESS  C0„  Dept.  212,  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 

VAD1IBYY  dirECT,  SAVE  MONEY.  Lowest 
■  U  If  !■  prices,  highest  quality  for  over  100  years. 

samples  and  knitting  directions. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7.  Harmony,  Maine. 

BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal 
“Basin,  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
i  $1*7.  Other  barprains.  Catalosrue  B. 

SCHLOSSMAN,  545  THIRD!  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

FURNACES  1-400  lh'  Pire  or  Pipeles.s — $60. 

l  UlUinLLD  Why  pay  more — direct  from  factory.  Send 

ror  literature.  Edwards  Furnace  Co.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
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BY  WESLEY  HER  WIG-,  CONNECTICUT 


MEMORY  VERSE  -  CRICKET 

Cricket,  chirring  in  the  Autumn  twilight. 
Little  kinsman, 

I,  like  you,  the  unknown  path  must  follow 
Into  darkness — 

One  day  into  darkness. 

Would  I  might,  with  your  ecstatic  buoyance, 
Fare  forth  singing!  - — 'Clinton  Seollard. 

Taken  from  “The  Singing  Heart.” 


DRAWN  BY  RUTHS  QUINN,  NEW  YORK 

Dear  Readers — I  am  a  born  Florida  Cracker, 
but  when  I  was  11  we  moved  to  Maryland,  how¬ 
ever  I  remember  Florida  very  well.  I  live  on 
a  truck  farm  and  we  raise  all  sorts  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.  I  love  sewing,  music,  field  ball  and  soft- 
ball  and  writing.  I  have  several  pen  pals. — 
Mary  Anne  Marcus  (15),  Maryland. 

Dear  Our  Pagers — This  is  my  first  letter  to 
Our  Page,  although  I  have  read  it  a  long  time. 
I  live  on  a  farm  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  I 
love  farm  life  and  some  day  hope  to  live  in  the 
West  on  a  ranch. — Elizabeth  Knox  (15),  New 
York.  - 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  have  been  an  ardent 
reader  of  Our  Page  since  I  was  12.  I  think 
the  letters  are  most  interesting  and  have  a  de¬ 
lightfully  friendly  spirit.  I  am  18,  perhaps  a 
little  old  to  just  start  participating,  but  here 
goes. — Mary  Kollar  (18),  Cannecticut. 

Dear  Readers — I  have  always  imagined  how 
interesting  it  would  be  to  correspond  with  and 
become  acquainted  with  a  movie  star.  If  you 
have  felt  the  same  way  now  is  your  chance.  I 
am  not  a  star  but  I  am  the  namesake  of  one. 
I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  of  you  and  I 
will  answer. — Helen  Hayes,  New  York. 

Dear  Friends — I  got  acquainted  with  Our  Page 
at  Grandmother’s  farm  and  have  found  it  so 
interesting.  I  thought  that  Hope  Beasley’s 
letter  was  ever  so  interesting.  I  would  like  to 
write  to  her. — Geraldine  McArdle,  New  Yrork. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  have  noticed  that  most 
of  the  contributors  are  from  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  New  England  States.  Why 
don’t  the  southerners  and  westerners  get  busy? 
I  would  like  to  have  someone  write  to  me. — 
Gladys  Collier  (15),  New  York. 

Dear  Our  Pagers — I  am  13  and  take  drawing 
as  one  of  my  hobbies.  I  live  on  a  nursery  near 
Bound  Brook.  It  does  get  lonesome  here  at 
times  so  won’t  some  of  you  write  to  me? — 
Edna  Simser  (13),  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Our  Pagers — I  sure  enjoyed  Hope  Beas¬ 
ley’s  letter  about  her  adventure  at  4-H  camp. 
I  belong  to  a  4-H  club  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much 
althought  I  haven’t  been  to  a  meeting  lately. 
We  haven’t  had  any  rain  for  a  long  time.  All 
the  crops  are  drying  up  and  I  do  hope  it  rains 
soon.  I  am  a  junior  in  high  this  year.  I  have 


lots  of  fun  during  my  vacation  and  hope  you  all 
had. — Sara  Sayres  (15),  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Friends — I  read  Hope  Beasley’s  letter. 
I,  too,  am  a  member  of  a  4-H  club  and  spent 
a  glorious  five  days  in  camp.  •  Among  the  in¬ 
teresting  places  in  the  park  for  the  campers  to 
visit  were  the  fire  tower,  museum,  falls,  and 
acres  of  woods  to  hike  in.  The  motto  of  our 
camp  was  “Sing,  Play  and  Be  Happy.”  This 
was  one  motto  that  was  very  easy  to  keep.  • 
We  had  a  singing  class  every  morning  and  dur¬ 
ing  campfire  program  we  sang  songs.  We 
played  volley  ball,  tether  ball,  croquet,  went 
swimming,  horseback  riding  and  hiking.  With 
all  these  things  and  plenty  of  good  eats  we 
couldn’t  help  but  be  happy.  •  I  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  day  we  went  horseback  riding.  Three 
of  my  girl  friends  and  I  went.  Since  all  of  us 
lived  in  town  we  hadn't  ridden  horses  very 
much.  It  was  grand  while  we  were  riding  and 
fun  afterwards  telling  the  other  kids  what  fun 
we  had,  but  the  next  morning  it  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  story.  We  were  all  so  sore  that  we  could 
hardly  get  out  of  bed.  All  day  long  we  were 
in  misery.  Before  we  went  to  bed  that  night 
we  rubbed  our  sore  spots  with  alcohol  and  felt 
much  better  the  next  day.  •  The  last  night  we 
had  a  dance.  We  danced  the  Virginia  Reel, 
square  dances  and  round  dances.  No  one  went 
to  bed  until  12.  The  next  morning  we  packed 
and  left,  leaving  room  for  another  group.  I 
would  like  to  have  someone  write  to  me. — 
Anna  Lee  Rogers  (16) ,  Indiana. 

Dear  Readers — I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  lovely 
trip  I  had  in  beautiful  Connecticut.  As  I  wanted 
to  see  Yale  Univereity,  we  stopped  at  New 
Haven  and  visited  “Old  Eli.”  Its  vast,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  ancient  buildings  are  marvelous.  One 
does  not  realize  how  many  it  needs  to  take  care 
of  those  6,000  students.  I  wandered  on  the 
campus  and  saw  the  statue  of  Elihu  Yale  and 
others.  All  was  peace  and  quiet.  While  the 
university  is  not  the  oldest  in  the  country,  it 
was  founded  in  1701.  It  was  originally  called 
Sa.vbrook  College.  Outside  and  about  there  are 
evidences  of  the  olden  days.  We  saw  the  Grove 
Street  Cemetery  where  .  .oah  Webster  and  Eli 
Whitney  are  buried.  We  walked  about  the 
lovely  town  and  its  beautiful  streets  shaded 
with  elms.  Rode  away  in  the  open  country 
with  a  pleasant  recollection  of  a  happy  and  in¬ 
structive  visit. — Teresa  Melisonsi  New  York. 


HER  FIRST  BALL 

Gwen  was  all  excited.  Tonight  she  was  going 
to  the  Senior  Ball,  her  first  ball.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  she  and  Mother  had  gone  to  Brookfield  to 
buy  her  a  lovely  blue  organdy  dress.  This  after¬ 
noon  she  had  gone  t©  have  a  wave  and  mani¬ 
cure.  She  dressed  with  more  than  usual  care. 
As  the  time  grew  near  she  began  to  feel  kind 
of  shaky — supposing  Bill  did  not  like  her  dress, 
supposing  he  did  a  lot  of  fancy  steps  that  she 
didn’t  know?  Bill  was  coming  for  her  at  eight. 
At  eight  she  was  shaky,  at  eight-thirty  she 
was  twice  as  shaky,  and  at  nine  she  gave  up 
all  hope  of  going.  Finally  at  nine-five  the  door¬ 
bell  rang  and  her  heart  began  to  do  tailspins. 
She  opened  the  door  and  there  was  Bill  looking 
like  Robert  Taylor!  His  first  comment  was. 
“Boy,  you  look  great!”  She  didn’t  know  what 
to  say;  she  just  murmured.  “Thanks,  come  on 
in.”  There  were  introductions  all  around  and 
after  she  pinned  on  her  corsage  they  were 
ready  to  go.  They  closed  the  door  behind  them 
and  seated  themselves  in  the  car  and  there — ■ 
Gwen  was  off  to  the  ball. — Clair  Hubbs,  (16), 
New  York. 


DRAWN  BY  LENA  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 


Aug.  19. — We  were  swimming  tonight  as 

usual.  When  I  went  up  into  the  woods  to 

change  my  clothes,  I  discovered,  when  half 

through  the  process,  that  my  clothes  were  tied 
in  knots.  Just  then  a  car  flashed  its  lights  on 
me.  Was  I  embarrassed!  •  Aug.  22. — I  was 
driving  the  team  on  a  load  of  hay  and  went 
down  a  steep  hill.  We  got  off  to  a  flying  start 
and  could  not  stop.  Popper,  on  the  load  with 
me,  shouted  directions.  I  tugged  at  the  reins. 
Gin  and  Rickie  came  running  down  the  hill 


while  Jill  nearly  fainted.  We  went  several 
yards  past  the  turn  which  we  went  by  so  fast 
we  couldn’t  make  it.  Mom  said  we  bounced 
three  feet.  The  next  load  and  all  following, 
Popper  drove  the  team  down  the  hill. — Bob. 

Aug.  27. — Oh!  how  mortifying.  My  nose  is  all 
sunburned  and  peeling  and  tonight  was  the  band 
concert.  A  great  event  every  Wednesday  night 
for  the  people  here.  I  saw  “Chowdy  Pout” 
there.  A  man  caught  a  shark  down  off  the 
wharf.  I  guess  sharks  are  music  lovers,  too. 

•  Aug.  28. — I  decided  to  go  to  the  beach  and 
get  a  beautiful  coat  of  tan.  After  three  hours 
of  the  sun  boiling  on  my  back  I  looked  more 
like  a  lobster.  On  my  way  home  I  was  dream¬ 
ing  and  I  struck  a  rock,  and  over  I  went,  the 
bicycle  on  top  of  me.  Bruised  and  blistered  I 
finally  reached  home  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
about  two  things — not  to  lie  on  the  beach  until 
I  blistered  and  not  to  build  air  castles  while 
riding  a  bicycle.  •  Aug.  29. — I  now  have  some 
very  important  news.  Rhode  is  a  proud  mam¬ 
ma.  Dad  actually  bought  her  25  baby  chicks. 
To  see  her  cluck  and  strut  around  the  yard,  one 
would  think  she  was  the  Queen  of  Sheba. — 
Half-Pint. 

Aug.  15. — I  decided  to  go  over  and  watch 
the  neighbors  take  in  tobacco.  When  I  got 
there  they  asked  me  to  ride  the  mule  because 
no  one  else  wanted  to,  and  so  I  did.  After 
riding  awhile  I  found  out  why  no  one  else 
wanted  to  for  it  had  a  pointy  backbone  which 
stood  up  about  two  inches.  I  soon  got  tired  of 
that  and  came  home.  •  Aug.  16. — Stiff  as  a 
board  from  riding  that  mule  yesterday.  I  got 
a  nice  sunburn,  too.  I  just  received"  a  letter 
from  a  new  pen-pal  which  makes  my  sixth. 
Now  I  have  something  else  to  do  beside  ride  a 
boney  mule. — Speck. 

Aug.  15. — Sis  is  going  to  leave  for  Europe 
next  Friday.  Bibs  and  I  are  planning  a  sur¬ 
prise  party  for  Thursday  night.  Mom  says  it's 
all  my  work  as  she  did  lots  for  my  last  party. 

•  Aug.  16. — Bibs  and  I  cleaned  the  living-room 
thoroughly — it  now  shines.  This  afternoon  we 
hiked  up  to  the  “big  hill,”  took  Blaze  and 
Angel  (my  pet  terriers)  with  us.  They  surely 
enjoyed  their  romp.  •  Aug.  17. — Was  real  am¬ 
bitious  so  thought  I’d  make  a  cake  for  the  big 
night.  Jimmy  came  in  and  slammed  the  door 
—my  cake  fell  in  the  middle.  Bibs  came  over 
and  consoled  me  and  with  her  help  I  made  a 
de-e-licious  chocolate  cake.  Sis  isn’t  the  least 
bit  suspicious — she’s  so  busy  packing.  •  Aug. 
18. — Bibs  and  I  went  on  a  grand  shopping  spree 
to  secure  all  the  necessities  for  the  party.  We 
fixed  the  refreshments  this  afternoon.  Tonight 
we  all  had  a  grand  time.  Sis  was  certainly 
surprised;  she  received  many  lovely  gifts.  • 
Aug.  19. — Sis  left  this  afternoon — we  had  a 
grand  cry  when  she  left.  She’ll  be  gone  three 
whole  months. — Bugs. 


CITY  LIFE 

The  city’s  such  a  busy  place. 

Crowds  rush  and  push  and  hurry, 

Each  person  wears  a  haggard  face 
That’s  full  of  endless  worry. 

The  cars  and  trains  go  whizzing  by, 

It  makes  my  young  head  dizzy. 

I  cannot  understand  just  why 
These  folks  are  kept  so  busy. 

And  then  I  think  of  distant  hills 
Where  brooks  are  softly  ringing 
Sweet  music,  while  the  whip-poor-wills 
In  harmony  are  singing. 

I  dream  of  home;  I  long  for  home. 

And  bow  my  head  in  pity 
To  think  of  those  poor  souls  who  roam 
Within  this  noisy  city. 

— Rufus  Quinn  (18),  New  York. 


CATBIRDS 

The  catbird  is  a  member  of  the  Mimic  Thrush 
family  which  consists  of  two  other  members, 
the  mocking-bird  and  the  brown  thrasher.  Cat¬ 
birds  are  about  nine  inches  long,  slate  gray 
with  a  black  or  blackish  slate  crown,  tail  and 
wings  and  a  rusty  patch  beneath  the  tail.  Even 
though  they  are  fond  of  the  cool  wooded  areas 
they  will  visit  humans  quite  often  for  they  love 
to  be  noticed  and  will  actually  “meow"  back 
at  you  in  a  friendly  conversation.  He  not  only 
has  a  very  beautiful  song  of  his  own  but  takes 
after  his  cousin,  the  mocking-bird,  enough  to 
mock  parts  of  his  neighbor’s  songs  also.  Al¬ 
though  he  is  a  known  “nest  robber”  to  his  bird 
and  human  friends,  he  feeds  mostly  on  insects 
and  wild  berries.  His  nest  is  a  loose  construc¬ 
tion  of  sticks,  leaves  and  grass  roots  which  is 
placed  in  a  low  tree  or  bush.  The  eggs  are  four 
in  number  and  a  dark  blueisli  green. — Thelma 
Namitz,  New  Y'ork. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  with  name 
and  State  of  person  for  whom  letter  is  intended 
on  outside  of  envelope.  Unstamped  letters  will 
not  be  mailed.  New  York — Edith  Stearns  (15), 
Ethel  Newton  (12),  Leona  Lasky  (18),  Helen 
Hayes,  Peggy  Beach  (15),  Geraldine  McArdle 
(14),  Marian  Williamson  (15),  Marian  Swan- 
don  (12),  Claire  Hubbs  16),  Jean  Totten  (14). 
New  Jersey — Edna  Simser  (13).  Maryland — 
Mary  Anne  Marcus  (15).  Ohio — Mary  Anne 
Motsinger.  Pennsylvania — Dorothy  Christman 
(13,  Catherine  Weigle  (13).  Indiana — Anna  Lee 
Rogers  (16).  Maine — Bernice  Hall  (14). 


DRAWN  BY  LENA  MILLER,  NEW  YORK 


THE  ELM 

Stately,  majestic,  towering  to  the  sky, 

With  leaves  a-tremble  in  the  gentle  breeze. 
And  swaying  branches  as  a  head  held  high — 
The  elms,  the  monarchs  of  our  forest  trees. 
— Ronnie  Clark  (15),  Pennsylvania. 


THE  ROOSTER’S  BOAST 

I  am  the  King  of  Henland, 

The  hens  they  do  obey, 

I  tell  them  what  to  do 

And  they  do  it  right  away. 

When  flying  swiftly  comes  the  hawk 
I  give  a  warning  cry, 

And  to  each  hen  I  loudly  squawk — - 
You’d  better  run  or  die! 

— Marilyn  White  (13),  New  Hampshire. 


CHILD’S  SLEEP 

Gone  with  Eternity 
Never  to  stay, 

Day’s  every  blunder 
Has  passed  away. 

The  dear  sweet  child 
Is  laid  to  rest, 

And  is  dreaming  dreams 
On  the  Isle  of  the  Blest. 

— Marie  James  (15),  Massachusetts. 


THINGS  WE  MISS 

The  things  we  miss,  to  us,  are  ever  lost — 

A  chirping  bird,  the  beauty  of  the  dawn, 

A  field  that  glistens  with  the  silvery  frost, 

A  sunset,  when  an  evening  star  is  born. 

A  laugh  that  breaks  the  stillnes  of  the  night, 
A  snowy  cloud  that  floats  to  parts  unknown, 
An  altar  cold  reflecting  candle  light, 

An  angry  wave  that  wears  a  cap  of  foam. 
But  man,  the  fool,  does  shut  his  eyes  to  this; 

In  greed,  in  might,  he  finds  his  joy  and  bliss, 
While  fleeting  life  flies  on  with  speedy  wings. 
At  length,  when  gold  is  spent  and  death  draws 
nigh. 

Man  feels  he’s  missed  so  much — but  knows  not 
why.  — Frances  Roachford,  Rhode  Island. 


DRAWN  BY  ADA  RITTER  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Soon  it  will  be  October.  It  seems  that  Fall 
really  begins  then.  The  Summer  months  are  fast 
leaving  ns  and  perhaps  by  this  time  we  have 
taken  our  last  dip  in  the  lake. 

AVe  are  surprised  to  discover  that  we  are  glad 
to  go  back  to  school  again  and  meet  all  our  old 
friends.  AVe  hope  you’ll  get  good  marks  this  year. 

Send  contributions  to  Ariolet  and  Elsie  Unger, 
333  AV.  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  fifth  of  the 
month.  Letters  received  later  than  this  date 
must  be  held  over.  You  may  write  to  us  any  time. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  1938  crop  of  sugar  beets,  which  will  be  harvested 
in  late  September  and  October,  promises  to  be  good. 
This  means  that  the  resultant  supply  of  DRIED  BEET 
PULP  will  be  correspondingly  abundant — materially 
larger  than  last  year — if  weather  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  when  the  beets  are  pulled. 

ORDER  TODAY  AT 

LOW  NEW  CROP  PRICES 

See  your  feed  dealer  today  about  the  LOW  NEW 
CROP  PRICE — substantially  lower  than  the  opening 
price  of  last  season — a  real  bargain  that  every  owner 
of  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  should  profit  by. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  Dried  Beet 
Pulp.  No  other  feed  offers  so  many  advantages  for  the 
feeder.  It  can  replace  silage,  or  part  of  the  hay,  or 
supply  the  carbohydrate  requirements  of  the  grain 
ration.  It  makes  the  entire  ration  palatable—aids 
digestion— helps  improve  health  and  milk  production. 
Lasts  indefinitely — rats,  mice  and  weevils  will  not 
touch  it.  Does  not  get  stale  or  rancid.  Safe  to  store 
in  large  quantities.  Your  feed  dealer  has  it  or  can  get 
it  for  you. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  "Profitable  Feeding "  and  full 
information  about  the  many  ways  in  which  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  can  help  you  make  more  money. 


LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trade  Name) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
300,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 

frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 


Milk  Windows  Stoned 

Following  the  increase  of  the  retail 
price  of  milk  on  September  1,  through 
stores,  a  group  of  distributors  in  the  Har¬ 
lem  Section  of  New  York  City,  organized 
to  induce  storekeepers  to  refuse  to  handle 
milk  until  the  wholesale  price  was  re¬ 
duced  to  eight  cents  a  quart.  Warnings 
were  given  the  storekeepers  that  dii-e 
things  would  happen  if  they  did  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  request  to  refrain  from  han¬ 
dling  milk. 

The  L.  Daitc-h  Dairy  Store,  at  1386 
Park  Avenue,  and  the  store  of  Leo  Co¬ 
lumbus  at  1695  Park  Ave.,  continued  to 
sell  milk.  At  eight  o’clock  one  evening, 
an  automobile  pulled  up  at  the  Daitch 
store  and  the  men  in  the  car  threw 
bricks,  smashing  two  large  plate-glass 
windows.  An  hour  later  the  same  thing 
happened  to  the  Columbus  store.  In  both 
cases  the  brick-throwers  escaped.  Mr. 
Daitch  said  the  milk  was  from  his  own 
farm.  Mr.  Columbus  said  he  bought  the 
milk  at  9%  cent  a  quart  from  a  dealer 
at  wholesale  and  sold  it  at  11  cents  to 
consumers. 


Ayrshire  Sale  Prices 

A  new  high  level  in  auction  sale  prices 
for  the  Ayrshire  breed  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  current  year.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  $225.62  for  542  head  has  been 
made  in  the  auction  sales  of  the  past 
eight  months.  In  numbers,  these  sales 
include  more  cattle  than  in  any  previous 
similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  breed, 
while  the  prices  have  not  been  equaled 
since  1919. 

It  is  reported  that  uniformity  of 
values,  rather  than  a  few  abnormally 
high  selling  animals,  are  responsible  for 
the  satisfactory  level  of  the  season’s  aver¬ 
ages.  Only  two  head  sold  for  more  than 
$1,000,  and  only  20  passed  the  $500  mark. 

An  analysis  of  the  prices  paid  shows 
the  following  average  by  classes:  163 
cows,  $282.93 ;  79  2  and  3-year  olds, 
273.23 ;  109  bred  uncalved  heifers, 

205.18 ;  66  open  heifers,  $189.92  ;  79 
heifer  calves,  $130.25;  46  hulls,  $204.07; 
542  head  averaged,  $225.62. 

Ayrshire  breeders  report  that  an  aver¬ 
age  return  of  nearly  $200  per  head  for 
bred  and  open  heifers  has  stimulated  the 
better  raising  of  youngsters  of  good  type 
and  breeding. 


Milk  Fever 

I  have  a  cow  that  freshened  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  and  the  next  day  she  developed 
milk  fever.  She  got  over  that  and  milked 
well  but  on  May  7  she  had  another  at¬ 
tack  and  we  had  to  have  a  veterinary 
take  care  of  her.  Both  times  the  cow 
had  calcium  injected  into  the  vein  of  the 
neck  and  in  about  three  to  four  hours 
she  was  on  her  feet  again.  They  say 
there  is  not  enough  calcium  in  her  sys¬ 
tem.  Is  there  any  feed  she  could  he 
given  to  help  put  this  calcium  into  her 
system.  She  is  on  grass  and  gets  about 
Dvu  quarts  of  dairy  ration  twice  daily. 
This  cow  is  about  eight  years  old  and 
when  right  we  make  about  nine  pounds 
of  butter  a  week  besides  beeping  the 
family  in  milk  which  is  about  three  to 
four  quarts  a  day.  L.  J. 

One  theory  relative  to  milk  fever  is 
that  individuals  so  affected  are  deficient 
in  blood  sugar.  The  treatment  of  calcium 
gluconate  provides  needed  calcium  and 
sugar.  One  preventive  treatment,  which 
some  have  reported  good  results  from, 
consists  in  feeding  four  to  six  pounds 
daily  of  molasses  or  brown  sugar  on  the 
feed,  in  two  feeds  daily  for  two  or  three 
months  prior  to  calving,  and  for  a  similar 
period  after  freshening.  They  should  be 
brought  on  the  sugar  or  molasses  gradu¬ 
ally.  R.  w.  D. 


Saddle  Horse  Farms 

Can  you  give  me  the  addresses  of 
breeding  farms  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  where  saddle  or  light  horses  are 
bred  and  raised?  A.  E.  H. 

Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Saddle  Horse  Breeders’  Association, 
Louisville,  Ky.  It  would  also  be  advis¬ 
able  to  write  to  Head  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department,  at  the  States  listed, 
as  follows:  Storrs,  Conn.;  Kingston,  R. 
I. ;  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Durham,  N.  H. ;  and 
Burlington,  Vt.  R.  W.  D. 


Summer  Sores 

I  have  a  couple  o?  horses  that  have 
Summer  sores.  It  seems  the  flies  infect 
them  and  they  are  very  hard  to  heal. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  J.  R. 

A  treatment  sometimes  used  with  suc¬ 
cess  consists  in  washing  the  affected 
parts  at  night  with  strong  salt  water, 
dry  and  then  apply  powdered  tannic  acid. 


Goat  Breeders  Meet 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Central 
New  York  Dairy  Goat  Society  was  held 
at  Mrs.  DeGorio’s  home  on  Seneca  Turn¬ 
pike,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Francis  Gott  of 
Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Goat  Society  was  present.  Dinner 
was  served  to  about  80  members  and 
friends. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  Dairy  Goat 
Gazette  and  the  Dairy  Goat  Digest  com¬ 
bine  and  publish  one  paper  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  members  of  each  sectional 
society,  thus  covering  a  larger  area  with 
both  advertising  and  new’s.  Ballots  were 
cast  for  the  nomination  of  officers  to  be 
voted  on  at  the  next  meeting,  after  which 
the  officers  elected  will  assume  their  du¬ 
ties  for  the  coming  year. 

I  have  just  completed  a  trip  through 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  and 
find  people  with  herds  of  goats  consist¬ 
ing  of  from  5  to  25.  Each  one  with  lots 
of  surplus  milk  with  no  market.  One  of 
the  first  questions  these  people  asked 
after  I  had  made  myself  known,  was, 
“Where  can  we  find  a  market  for  our 
product?’’  My  answer  was  to  organize  a 
society  and  affiliate  with  the  State  society 
which  would  in  turn  do  a  certain  amount 
of  its  own  advertising,  and  would  create 
a  central  body  whereby  inquiries  for  this 
product  would  play  an  active  part. 

At  the  present  time  inquiries  for  both 
dairy  goats  and  their  products  are  com¬ 
ing  to  me  from  unheard  of  places  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  if  the  goat  dairyman 
who  might  have  become  discouraged  can 
carry  on  until  the  supply  gets  worked 
into  the  proper  channels  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand,.  the  vision  that  he  has  had  will 
present  itself  in  untold  measures  and  the 
demand  will  eventually  exceed  the  supply. 

M.  L.  LANNING. 


Infected  Navel  in  Calves 

There  is  always  danger  of  getting  in¬ 
fection  into  the  navel  of  the  calf  which 
is  not  sterilized  at  birth.  The  first  24 
hours  of  the  calf’s  life  is  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  time,  and  when  infection  is  usual¬ 
ly  started. 

It  may  not  be  very  noticeable  in  the 
calf  for  quite  a  few  days.  I  have  known 
the  calf  to  he  two  weeks  or  more  old, 
when  a  swelling  was  seen  about  the 
navel,  and  shortly  the  calf,  became  not 
so  pert  and  playful. 

One  of  the  best  two-year  olds  which  I 
have  at  the  present  time  became  infected, 
and  with  only  unyielding  persistence  was 
she  cured  as  she  was  about  three  weeks 
old  when  I  first  noticed  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  her.  She  was  a 
beauty  and  out  of  one  of  my  best  cows, 
I  felt  pretty  bad  at  the  thought  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  lose  her.  The  treatment  used 
was  dropping  iodine  directly  into  the 
navel  opening  twice  daily,  morning  and 
night,  until  the  swelling  completely  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  calf  was  hack  to  nor¬ 
mal.  Since  then  I  always  intend  to 
play  the  safest  way  and  sterilize  with 
iodine  by  dipping  the  cord  into  it  at 
birth,  and  then  tie  with  silketeen  about 
an  inch  from  the  body.  F.  E.  P. 

Maine. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  20-21. — American  Dahlia  Society 
Annual  Exhibition,  Concourse  Plaza 
Hotel,  Grand  Concourse  and  161st  St., 
New  York.  C.  Louis  Ailing,  Secy.,  251 
Court  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Sept.  23. — St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  Sale,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  25  -  Oct.  1.  —  New  Jersey  State 
Fair,  Trenton. 

Sept.  28. — High  Ilill  Farm  Guernsey 
Sale,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oct.  1.  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale, 
Stony  Ford  Farms,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  3. — Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale,  Ris¬ 
ing  &  Nelson  State  Co.  Farm,  Poult- 
ney,  Vt. 

Oct.  8-15. — National  Dairy  Show,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  14-18.  —  Neppco  Poultry  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Commerce  Hall,  Port  Authority 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Nov.  4-6. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-16.  —  N.  Y.  State  Grange, 
Jamestown. 

Jan.  10-13,  1939. — Annual  meeting  N. 
Y.  State  Horticultural  Society,  Rochester. 

Jan  16-20. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan  25-27.  —  Eastern  meeting  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  PROFIT  HINT— Order 

J.  J.  Warren’s  R.O.P. — sired  Rock-Reds 
— sell  the  cockerels  for  broilers — 
save  the  pullets  for  layers. 

Our  Cross  Matings  are  headed  by  cockerels  from 
darns  with  R.  0.  P.  t.rapnest  records  of  240  eggs 
or  better.  The  cockerels  grow 'fast,  feather  nicely. 
The  pullets  make  exceptional  layers  of  good-sized 
brown  eggs. 

Straight  Rhode  Island  Reds 

R.  O.  P.  —  Sired  for ‘egg  production,  yet  plenty 
fast  enough  for  broiler  work. 

U.  S.-Mass.  Pullorum  Clean.  No  B.W.D. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


’Bonded  Against  B.W.D.' 


Leghorns-Rccls-RocksAVyanclottes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (CrossW)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 

4?  By  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with' 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
:  qp.  Tuhe  Agglutination  tested 

4Tr~-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year.  A 


,  ‘WELL  BRED/^WIiLL  BREEDERS’ 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKER1ES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Big  Chicks  10,000  Weekly 

$7.95 


Bloodtested  —  Selected 
White.  Blk.  Giant,  Rt.  Brahma. 

Sussex.  Buff  Minorca.  N.  H.  Red. 

Buff  Orps.  White  &  Sil.  Wyandot.  —  ___  1nn 

Bangshang.  White  &  Bar.  Rock.  luu 

Bark  Cornish,  18c  ea.  Mixed — (Above  Breeds)  $5.95-100 

Special  Bock-Red  Broiler  Cross . $7.95-100 

Send  NO  Money.  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  100%  alive. 
BRONZE  TURKEYS  THIRTY  CENTS  EACH 
Order  from  advertisement  for  rrompt  delivery. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  7.  MIDDLE  CREEK.  PA. 


S  P  E 

C  1  A  L 

Three  weeks  old  large  selected  chicks  $18-100. 
Second  grade  $12-100.  Also,  large  egg.  fast¬ 
growing  MON  IDEAL  CHICKS.  100%  Pullorum 
Clean,  guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  and  sat- 

lsr  action.  Send  for 

circular,  prices. 

MON 

IDEAL 

Route  7, 

Norwich,  Conn. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  500  1000 

White  Eng.  Sexed  Leghorn  Pallets.  .$12.50  $60.00  $120 

New  Hampshire  Red  Pullets .  9.50  47.50  95 

Bar.  Rock  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  8.50  42.50  85 

■White  Leghorns  .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Bar.  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80 

Hay  Old  Leg.  Cockerels  $3. 50- 1 00.  H.  Cockerels  $6.50- 1 00. 
H.  Mix  $6-100;  L.  Mix  $5.50.  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


& 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  Type  English  Sex  100  500  1000 

_  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%). $11.00  $55.00  $110 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds...  8.00  40.00  80 

N.  H.  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85 

Heavy  Mix  $7-100.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $4-100.  All 
Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or 
COD.  Write  for  prices  —  Sept. ,  Oct.  &  Nor.  delivery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner.  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

»  IT  |  |  FTC  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  4  mo.  to  laying 
■  liLLL  I  O  age.  Large  type,  well  grown,  tested, 
healthy  birds.  Prompt  del.  Priced  reason.  Guaranteed. 

PINE  TREE  FARM.  Box  R,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


(At  (sut  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 
PRODUCTION  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 

Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.L.  F .  Payne,H.M.Scott 

^HERE  IS  the  book  every 
,  person  raisingpoultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs— Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  Important’ 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


4tb  NEPPC0 

POULTRY  EXPOSITION 

Oct.  14-18,  1938 

The  All -Industry  Exposition  * 
at  the  World’s  Greatest 
Poultry  Market 


Held  at  the 


Port 


New  York  City 


US. 
Pat  No. 
2,033,495, 


rpjac  kLeaf 

VVOR^q 

Rov/D*K 


TO  BIRDS 


^CONTAINS 

NICOTINE 


Whodrtus 


FORM. .SOLVES 
^  THE  WORM  PROBLEM 

Fed  once  in  a  little  mash  “Black  Leaf’ 
Worm  Powder  kills  roundworm.  Released 
only  in  birds’  intestines. 
TASTELESS-ODORLESS-NON-TOXIC 
It  is  harmless  to  birds— does  not  interrupt 
production.  Easy  to  use  and  costs  less  than 
lc  per  bird.  Also' 'Black Leaf”  Worm  Pellets 
forindividualdosing.Atdealers  everywhere. 
TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  C0RP. 

INCORPORATED  •  „  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

_  Maker *  of  Black  Leaf  W' _ 8712 


LOOK  FOR  TH£  L  £  AF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


HUBBARD'S  "brT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Direct  from  the  breed- 
ingsource.  Dependable 
chicks  that  have  the  vi¬ 
tality  to  live  well  and 
grow  rapidly  into  heavy 
egg  producers.  Strong, 
fast-growing 
NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  ROCK  CROSSES  for 
broilers.  Hatches  every  week. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  129  WALPOLE.  N.H. 


REDBI RD 


Looks  Like  a  Sure  Win  at 
New  York  State  Contest 

Our  Pen,  No.  100,  is  still  leading  all  Reds  at 
N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdale)  Contest,  by  more  than 
70  points,  and  our  Pen,  No.  99,  is  on  the  Honor 
Roll  of  Leading  Pens.  There’s  a  record  for  you  I 

eu  I  Cif  C  R  I  REDS  and 

niVlVO  ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 

We  6et  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

100%  Pullorum  Free  •—  No  Reactor* 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  up  to  4  Weeks 
on  all  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 
Write  for  large  free  Catalog  and  Fall  Price*. 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Wrentham,  Mass. 


EXTRA' 

^PROFITS 


FOR  EGGS  and  BROILERS 

EAST’S  LARGEST  BREEDING  INSTITUTION 
Over  200,000  Blood-Tested  Breeder* 


PUREBRED 

Wyan- Rocks,  copyrighted 
blend,  R.  I.  Reds,  New 
Hampshire*.  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan- 

dottes,  Wh.  Giant*.  ‘-VY'Y  T.'kWT"' 

Wh.  Leghorns — HEN  breeder*  mated  to  ROP  sire*. 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Wene  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  1530-1,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CROSSBRED 
WEN  Eeros*— 
REDrocks 
Bram- Rocks 
“Sex-Link”  Rock* 
Leghorn- Minorca* 


,  Pullorum  Tested. 

^  Straight  breeds  &  Cross  $8  & 
up.  Sexed  if  desired.  Started  Chicks.  ^ 
»rDuc);’s20c;  Poults  25c.  Marner  Elec.  Brooder. 

Beck’s  U.S.  Approved  Htchry.  Dept.  R.  Mt. Airy,  Md. 


barred  rocks 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
bv  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
farms!  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

ROCK- RED  Barred  Cross  Chicks.  Fast  growing,  rapid 
feathering.  KIMBALL  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Mass. 

WHITE  WYAN  DOTTES — Pullets,  Ckls.  March  &  Later. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON.  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 

hite  Leghorn  &  New  Hampshire  pullets  range  grown. 
Healthy.  Four  months  old.  Vaccinated.  $1.25  &  $1.50 
each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK.  L  I.  N.  Y. 


w 
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OFFICIALLY  STATE  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Low  Prices  for  Sept.,  Oct.  and  Nov.  Delivery  —  White  Leghorns  I00-$8.50,  500-$4I.50,  IOOO-$83. 
m  White  and  Barred  Rocks  I00-$9.50,  500-$47,  IOOO-$93.  Hampshire  Reds  (Christie  Strain)  I00-$I0, 

§  500- $49,  IOOO-$95.  Can  ship  at  once  on  short  notice.  C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Order  your  Broiler 

Chicks  now.  Hatches  weekly,  year  around.  .  ,  . 

20,000  chicks!  each  week  and  thousands  of  poults  (Bronze).  _ 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM.  ROUTE  I,  BOX  60.  EPHRATA.  PA. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

Federal  and  State  Control  price  for  Class  1 
milk,  $2.45.  Effective  September  1,  193S. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  26*4  to  2714c;  extra, 
92  score,  2614c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25%  to 
26c;  unsalted,  best,  28%c;  firsts,  26c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  40  to  42c;  special,  30  to  37c; 
brown,  fancy,  36  to  44c;  Pacific  Coast,  39  to  44c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  tlie  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18  to  21c;  chickens,  17  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  15  to  24c;  chickens,  20  to  26c;  tur¬ 
keys,  21  to  33c;  ducks,  12  to  14c;  squabs,  lb., 
26  to  34c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.90  to  $10.50;  bulls,  $6  to  $7.25; 
cows,  $4  to  $6.50;  calves,  $8.50  to  $11.50;  hogs, 
$9.45;  lambs,  $9  to  $9.75;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  string,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Beets, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.15.  Brussel  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt., 
12  to  20c;  L.  I.,  qt.,  9  to  10c.  Cabbage,  Cats¬ 
kill,  white,  crate,  50c  to  $1;  State,  white,  bag, 
40  to  75c.  Carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Cauliflower, 
Catskill,  crate,  $1  to  $2.50.  Celery,  Wn.  N.  Y., 
%  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Corn,  bu.,  60c  to  $1. 
Cucumbers,  bu.,  75e  to  $1.75.  Kale,  bu.,  65  to 
75c.  Lettuce,  Fulton,  Oswego,  Boston,  crate, 
10c  to  $1;  Orange  County,  crate,  50  to  75c;  Jer¬ 
sey,  crate,  85c  to  $1.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $3.50.  Onions,  Canastota,  50-lb.  bag,  70  to 
75c;  Orange  County,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to  65c. 
Parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  65c.  Peas,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.40.  Peppers,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.  Spinach,  bu., 
65e  to  $1.  Squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25.  Toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  25  to  50c.  Watercress,  100  bchs., 
$2.50  to  $3. 

POTATOES 

L.  I„  No.  1,  bag,  60  to  90c;  No.  2  bag,  30  to 
40c;  Jersey,  Cobbler,  No.  1  bag,  70  to  75c;  No. 
2,  bag,  30  to  40c.  Sweet  potatoes,  Del.-Md., 
Golden,  No.  1,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.50;  En.  Shore, 
bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Du.,  50e  to  $2.  Cantaloupes,  bu.,  30 
to  50c.  Crabapples,  %  bu.,  50c.  Cranberries, 
Mass.,  %  box.  $2.75  to  $3.  Grapes,  River,  blue, 
12-lb.  bskt.,  35c;  12-bskt.  carton  $1.50.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  Me.,  qt.,  10  to  22c;  Nova  Scotia,  10c. 
Peaches,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  l’a., 
bu.,  75c  to  $2.25;  Conn.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.38  to 
$1.50;  %  bskt.,  GO  to  85c;  River,  crate  75c  to 
$2.50;  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  box,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50.  Pears,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25.  Strawberries,  Cal.,  pt.,  17c. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  77%c ;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
67%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  36%c;  rye,  58%e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $18,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $15  to  $18;  straw,  rye,  $19;  wheat 
and  oats,  $11  to  $13. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  36  to  38e;  eggs,  40  to  40c;  dressed 
chickens,  32  to  36c;  squabs,  ID-,  GO  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  jiotatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  doz.,  30  to  50e;  peaches,  lb.,  5  to  8c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Apples. — Gravensteins,  75c  to  $1.25  box;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $1  to  $1.75  box;  fancy,  $2  to  $2.50  box; 
Wealthy,  75c  to  $1  box;  AVolf  River,  40  to  00c 
box;  crab,  50  to  G5c  %  box. 

Fruits. — Maine  blueberries,  8  to  16c  qt. ;  cran¬ 
berries,  *4 -bbl  box,  $2.25  to  $3;  peaches,  El- 
bertas,  50c  to  $1.50  %  box;  oranges,  $3  to  $5 
box;  pears,  50c  to  $1  box. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  $  lto  $3  box;  wax, 
$1  to  $3  box;  shell,  $1.50  to  $3  box;  Limas, 
$4.25  to  $5  box;  beets,  18  bchs,  40  to  75c;  breo- 
coli,  $1.10  to  $1.40  box;  cabbage,  18  heads,  50 
to  65c  box;  Danish,  65  to  90c  box;  carrots,  18 
bchs.,  50  to  75c;  cutoffs,  00  to  90c  box;  celery, 
12  bchs.,  white,  85c  to  $1.25;  pascal,  $1.75  to 

$2;  cucumbers,  $1.25  to  $3  box;  fancy,  $3.50  to 

$4;  corn,  yellow,  50e  to  $1  box;  fancy,  $1.10  to 

$1.40;  eggplant,  G5c  to  $1.10  box;  escarole,  25 

to  50c  box;  lettuce,  18  heads,  25  to  50c;  onions, 
50-lb.  bag,  40  to  G5c;  white,  pickling,  %  box,  $1 
to  $1.25;  parsley,  35  to  50c  box;  parsnips,  cut¬ 
off,  40  to  65c  %  box;  peppers,  hot,  green,  50 
to  75c  box;  red,  75c  to  $1.25;  sweet,  50  to  75e 
box;  radishes,  25  to  50e  box;  romaine,  35  to  50c 
box;  spinach,  65c  to  $1  box;  squash,  green, 
small,  $1.75  to  $2.50  box;  turban,  $2.25  to  $3 
bbl.;  Summer,  60c  to  $1.35  box;  Des  Moines, 
85c  to  $1.10  box;  tomatoes,  trellised,  60c  to 
$1.50  bskt.;  outdoor,  35  to  75c  %  box;  green, 
50  to  65c;  turnips,  yellow,  50  to  75c  box. 

Butter. — Creamery,  in  ash  tubs,  higher  scor¬ 
ing,  27%  to  27%c;  extras,  2G%c;  creamery 
firsts,  25%  to  26%c. 

Cheese.  —  York  State  and  western  fresh 
twins,  13  to  13%e;  southern  daisies,  13%  to 
13%c;  Young  Americas,  13%  to  13%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby,  brown,  specials,  44c;  special 
whites,  42c;  extras,  brown,  38c;  extras,  white, 
37c;  medium,  34c;  pullets,  24c;  peewees,  19c; 
western  hennery,  brown,  41c;  hennery,  white, 
39c;  extras,  37c;  extras,  firsts,  32c;  firsts,  28e; 
seconds,  26c;  dirties,  24%c;  cheeks,  22%c; 
trades,  24%c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Native  fowl,  fancy,  20  to 
22c;  medium,  18  to  19c;  native,  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  23  to  26c;  broilers,  fancy,  20  to  21c;  me¬ 
dium,  17  to  18c;  ducklings,  15  to  16c;  western 
fowl,  30  to  35  lbs.,  17%c;  30  to  42  lbs.,  19c; 
43  to  47  lbs.,  2lc;  48  to  54  lbs.,  22c;  55  to  59 
lbs.,  22% c;  60  to  65  lbs.,  24c;  60  to  71  lbs., 
24c;  79  lbs.  up,  24c;  western  broilers,  fresh, 
14  to  10c  lbs.,  24c;  17  to  20  lbs.,  24%e;  21  to 
24  lbs.,  22c;  25  to  30  lbs.,  20c;  31  to  35  lbs., 
17c;  western  chickens,  fresh,  36  to  42  Ihs.,  19c; 
43  to  47  lbs.,  20c;  48  to  54  lbs.,  20c;  55  to  59 
lbs.,  23c;  60  to  65  lbs.,  26c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowl,  fancy,  4%  to  C  lbs.,  17 
to  18c;  6  lbs.  and  up,  17  to  18c;  Leghorns,  10 
to  17c;  chickens,  5  lbs.  up,  17  to  19c;  4  to  5 
lbs.,  10  to  17c;  under  4  lbs.,  16  to  17c;  broilers, 
3  lbs.  down,  16  to  17c;  roosters,  13  to  14c. 

Hay. — Timothy,  No.  1  $18  to  $19,  No.  2  $17 
to  $18,  No.  3  $14  to  $15;  Alfalfa,  second  cutting 
$22  to  $24,  first  cutting  $18  to  $20;  stock  hay, 
$12  to  $15;  red  clover,  65  to  75  percent  mixed, 
$20  to  $21;  race  track  clover,  65  to  75  percent 
mixed,  $21  to  $22;  Alsike  clover,  75  to  100 
percent,  $20  to  $21;  straw.  No.  1  long  rye, 
$21.50  to  $23;  oat  straw,  $13.50  to  $14.50. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran,  $20.75  to  $21.75; 
Winter  bran,  $20.75  to  $21.75;  middlings,  $2l 
to  $23.50;  mixed  feed,  $22.50  to  $20;  red  dog, 
$28;  gluten  feed,  September,  $25.60;  gluten 
meal,  September,  $31.60;  liominy  feed,  $23; 
stock  feed,  $26.50;  oat  feed,  $11;  cottonseed 
meal,  $29.50  to  $34;  linseed  meal,  $40.50;  Soy¬ 
bean  meal,  $29;  dried  brewers’  grain,  $21.50 
to  $22;  dried  beet  pulp,  old,  $38:  new  crop,  $27. 

Grain.— Corn,  No.  2  yellow,  70  to  71c;  No.  3 
yellow,  69  to  70c;  feeding  meal  and  cracked 
corn,  $1.60.  Oats,  40  lbs.,  poultry,  44  to  45c; 
38  to  40  lbs.,  41  to  42c;  36  to  38  lbs.,  39  to  40c; 
oatmeal,  rolled,  per  90-lb.  sacks,  $2,35;  cut  and 
ground,  $2.58. 


PICKOUT  PROTECTION 

We  are  authorized  distributors  of  Pikj?ard,  the  Original 
patented  pickout  guard,  also  of  other  accessories  to 
prevent  cannibalism,  notably  Specs. 

P1KGAKDS  SPECS 

$  3.00  per  100  $  2.95  per  100 

28.00  per  1,000  27.00  per  1,000 

Either  of  the  above  in  less  that  100  lots,  6c  each. 
Sample  of  both,  10c  to  help  pay  packing  and  postage. 
Order  today;  immediate  shipment,  postpaid. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
BOX  18  IPSWICH,  MASSACHUSETTS 


6L6CTRICALLY  HATCHED 


CASH  or  C.O.D.  Large  Type  Eng.  100  500  1000 

Sexed  Leg.  Pullets  (95%  guar.) .  .  .$1 1.00  $55.00  $1 10.00 
Large  Type  Eng.  White  Leghorns. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Barred  and  White  Rox .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  I.  Reds  (Parmenter  Strain) _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Day  Old  Wh.  Leg.  Cockerels .  4.00  20.00  40.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Write  for  Free  Catalog.  Wa 
pay  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  from  ad. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R.  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


flk  COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Cross-Breds  for 
Fall  Broilers 


Plan  now  for  these  sturdy  Cotton 
Mountaineers  for  fall  broilers. 
Develop  rapidly,  feather  quickly 
evenly.  Radiant  with  health, 
energy.  All  Breeders  used  are  100%  BWD  free. 
Write  for  free  catalog  with  entire  story  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee,  lc  postal  will  do. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


C/iedAe*,  yg&Z&u  Cfwx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar) . $11.00  $55.00  $110.00 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns  7.00  35.00  70.00 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85  00 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $4-100.  Heavy  Mix  $7-100. 
All  our  BREEDERS  are  BLOOD-TESTED.  Postpaid 
,  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

^X.-ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY — All  breeders  care- 
_  fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
ida  from  ad-  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
isf action  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
^  ship  COD  if  desired  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  SCW  Legs.  .$6.00  $29.50  $58.00 

White  &  Barred  P.  Rocks .  6.75  33.75  67.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  6.25  31.25  . 

...  .  29  Years  Hatching  Experience. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS -PULLETS 

3,000  Large  Hanson  English  Strain  S.  C.  W. 

Leghorn  Pullets.  May  Hatched  Pullets, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  vigor* 
ous  Pullet*  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  .  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


m.  "vijiiiniv  cf  PLYMOUTH  lU/LIVa 

BABY  CHICKS . $12  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING .  $7  per  100 

All  Eiggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tosb;d  (BWD  free).  Tuhe  Agglut.  TO  LM  AN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT-  F- _ - _ ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

CLOVERDALE CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $6.50-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds . $6.75-100 

N.  H.  Reds  $7-100.  Heavy  Breed  Ckls . $7.75-100 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested)  Mixed .  6  00-100 

Heavy  Pullets  $8  100.  100%  live  deL  PP.  Cash  or  COD 
FREE  CATALOG,  Hatched  the  year  around. 
CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  &  PULLETS 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

BOX  605  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pullets  $15.00—100.  Four 
wks.  old,  $30.00— 100.  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 

3B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RT  flftDTFSTFD  V- H-  Bar- and  wh.  r0x.  w 

DLUVIl  1  LO  1  LD  Leg..  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie 
ties;  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings  M 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  List  free 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
E*t.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse.  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires. ..  .$7.00-100 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatches  the  year  'round 

„„ALLEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

BOX  NO.  I,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Clipt’c  Cheterosis  Quality  Soxec 

1  “  V11,  ,,  Chicks.  4000  guaranteec 

pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds,  Barred  Rocks 
Crosses.  White  Rocks,  weekly.  Catalog  Free! 

CHESTER  PILCH,  Box  30,  FEEDING  H I  LLSv  MASS 


DAC  QUALITY  Wh.  Leghorns,  Rr.  Leghorns  and 
DUiJ  Ancona  pullets.  10  wks.  to  ready  to  lay  age.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  C.O.D.  Low  prices.  Catalog 
Free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

YOUNG  CAPONS STARTED  &  ready-to- 
i  u u  n u  uh ru n  o  lay  pullets,  day-old 

CHICKS.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Crosses.  Catalog  Free 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD.  M AS& 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 


Beckman  Poultry  Breeding  Farm 


Rldgway,  Pa. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Dllf KIlNfiS  Finest  quality  Runners.  $7  for  50. 
DULIVLllIUij  Harry  Burnham  *  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Wll  Pplrin  Dnf1(lin0t  ^  $9.00;  100  —  $17.50  Prepaid 

Tf  II.  reiuil  DULnllllgS  guar.K.  Borman,  Laurelton,  N.J. 

flFF^F  (TOULOUSE-EMDEN)  $12  a  Pair  at 
UIjIj  Jlj  farm,  HOUPERT,  CLINTON.  CONN. 

WHITE  KING  PIGEONS  for  sale,  $2  pair  at  Eastport. 
MR.  J.  DENNINGER  .  EASTPORT.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 
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Poultry  Situation 

It  is  much  easier  and  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  keep  the  flock  healthy  and  laying 
than  to  bring  them  back  to  health  and 
production  when  diseased.  There  are 
many  methods  of  sanitation  and  many 
different  programs  used  by  different  poul- 
trymen  to  fit  their  own  needs,  but  many 
poultrymen  do  not  use  any  preventive 
measures  at  all. 

Sanitation  not  only  refers  to  condi¬ 
tions  which  promote  cleanliness  but  to 
all  factors  which  help  to  promote  health 
and  prevent  disease,  such  as  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  feeding  and  watering  equipment 
so  that  it  will  be  kept  free  of  contamina¬ 
tion,  adequate  room  and  floor  space  for 
the  number  of  birds  kept  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  buildings  so  as  to  best 
promote  the  health  of  the  birds.  Two 
of  the  best  disinfectants  are  sunlight  and 
air. 

A  factor  to  consider  in  a  disease-pre¬ 
vention  program  is  the  use  of  clean 
ground  for  the  young  stock.  Many  com¬ 
mon  poultry  diseases  and  parasites  are 
spread  by  allowing  old  and  young  stock  to 
mix,  or  through  the  use  of  the  same 
gi'ound  year  after  year.  The  best  way 
is  to  have  clean  ground  each  year  and 
for  this  method  a  land  rotation  system 
should  be  practiced.  Three  separate  rear¬ 
ing  ranges  are  best  so  that  each  range 
will  be  in  use  once  in  every  three  years. 
Each  range  then  can  be  cropped  one  year 
and  seeded  the  next  so  that  it  will  be  in 
sod  when  the  chickens  are  using  it. 

Pullets  of  doubtful  value  as  regards 
development  or  condition  of  health  should 
never  be  put  into  the  laying  house.  The 
average  flock  of  range  grown  pullets  will 
contain  from  five  to  10  percent  of  birds 
not  worth  keeping.  These  birds  will  be 
the  first  to  contract  disease,  thus  con¬ 
taminating  the  rest  and  in  any  event 
would  never  be  profitable  to  the  poultry- 
man.  Don’t  be  chicken-hearted  when 
culling  pullets  in  the  Fall  for  its  doesn’t 
pay. 

All  diseases  due  to  germs  or  parasites 
come  directly  or  indirectly  from  other  dis¬ 
eased  birds.  A  sound  sanitation  system 
begins  by  keeping  any  disease  out. 

Eggs  for  hatching  and  baby  chicks 
should  be  secured  from  disease-free  flocks, 
particularly  of  pullorum  disease.  Ma¬ 
ture  birds  that  have  been  sent  to  fairs  or 
exhibits  or  birds  that  are  being  brought 
in  on  the  farm  from  the  outside  should 
be  quartered  for  a  couple  of  weeks  so 
that  the  poultryman  can  see  if  tiny  dis¬ 
ease  develops.  Crates  that  have  been  re- 
turned  from  market  should  be  disinfected 
because  they  have  been  subject  to  con¬ 
tamination.  Carcasses  of  diseased  birds 
should  be  burned. 

Visitors  to  the  farm  will  also  bring 
disease,  particularly  if  they  have  han¬ 
dled  sick  birds  on  another  farm  the 
same  day.  The  wandering  of  visitors 
through  the  poultry  coops  and  yards 
should  not  be  permitted.  Even  dogs, 
cats,  rats  and  mice  carry  germs  between 
farms  and  pens  so  it  is  wise  to  watch 
and  control  the  comings  and  goings  of 
those  animals.  E.  c. 

New  York. 


Charles  A.  Boyd 

After  an  illness  of  more  than  six 
months  duration,  Charles  Boyd  of  Kirk. 
N.  Y.,  died  at  the  Chenango  Memorial 
Plospital,  August  5. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  born  in  Norwich  July 
13,  1908,  and  about  10  years  ago  moved 
to  a  farm  in  Kirk,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  farming.  Mr.  Boyd  was  a  Holstein 
breeder.  He  bought  his  first  Holsteins, 
which  he  used  as  a  herd  foundation,  at 
the  Earlville  sale.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
his  herd  consisted  of  21  Holstein  cows 
and  several  heifers. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bea¬ 
trice  Daniels  Boyd;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Boyd,  his  parents ;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Ratlibum  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Dibble  of 
Norwich ;  and  a  brother,  Henry  Boyd  of 
Kirk.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist.  Church,  N.  Y.  State  Grange,  and  an 
active  worker  in  both  organizations.  Pie 
was  also  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the 
N.  Y.  State  Milk  Committee  in  Chenango 
County. 

Plis  passing  at  such  an  early  age  is 
deeply  regretted.  He  would  have  made 
a  real  mark  in  agriculture  had  he  lived. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  short  span  his  life 
might  well  be  used  as  a  model  by  all  who 
knew  him  well.  A.  H. 


Potato  Water  for  Lice 

Here  is  my  treatment  for  lice  on  cows : 
Put  a  bushel  of  cheap  potatoes  in  a  big 
iron  kettle  and  boil.  The  water  is  an 
excellent  delouser  for  livestock.  i.  w.  H. 
Pennsylvania. 


Preparing  Flock  for  Winter  Laying 


Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  full 
egg  basket  next  Winter.  Just  as  the 
progressive  farmer  overhauls  his  tractor 
and  repairs  his  crop-producing  machinery 
during  the  Winter  in  preparation  for  the 
rush  of  Spring  and  early  Summer  farm 
work,  so  the  poultryman  should  condition 
his  laying  flock  in  late  Summer  and  early 
Autumn  for  the  stress  of  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  Winter  months  when 
egg  prices  are  usually  high. 

To  get  the  layers  in  shape  for  good 
Winter  egg  production,  go  through  the 
flock  and  cull  out  all  birds  that  show  the 
least  indication  of  being  unable  to  stand 
the  strain  of  sustained  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Constitutional  weakness  will 
often  show  in  dull  eyes,  rough  feathers, 
and  lack  of  body  weight,  when  otherwise 
the  fowls  will  appear  healthy  and  all 
right  for  keeping  in  the  flock.  Normal 
activity  and  vigor  are  things  to  watch 
for  in  fowls  to  be  kept  for  Winter  lay¬ 
ing.  Throw  out  those  that  are  narrow 
between  the  pelvic  bones ;  also  those  that 
do  not  show  plenty  of  space  between  the 
tip  of  the  keel  bone  and  the  tips  of  the 
pelvis  bones.  Don’t  just  go  over  the  flock 
once,  but  keep  examining  it  at  regular 
intervals.  There  may  be  some  few  in¬ 
dividuals  that  you  will  miss  at  the  first 
culling. 

It  takes  good  feed  and  careful  intel¬ 
ligent  feeding  to  maintain  the  body 
weight  of  a  hen  in  high  egg  production 
and  keep  her  healthy  and  in  full  vigor. 
It  can’t  be  done  by  throwing  out  half  a 
handful  of  moldy  grain  twice  a  day  and 
letting  the  layer  forage  for  the  remainder 
of  her  feed  requirements.  It  has  been 
said  that  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach ; 
just  so,  a  laying  hen  maintains  health 
and  egg  production  by  hers. 

There  are  two  considerations  of  great 
importance — feeding  for  body  weight  and 
feeding  for  egg  production. 

When  birds  begin  to  lose  body  weight 
and  show  signs  of  going  light,  there  is 
trouble  ahead.  Likewise,  when  egg  pro¬ 
duction  drops  because  of  improper  feeds 
or  wrong  methods  of  feeding,  there  is 
trouble  again,  and  it  is  far  more  serious 
when  it  happens  in  the  middle  of  Win¬ 
ter,  when  the  stress  of  heavy  laying  is  at 
its  height  and  the  fowls  are  in  need  of 
greater  body  heat  and  more  stamina. 

Nothing  is  better  than  good  yellow  corn 
for  maintaining  the  body  weight  of  lay¬ 
ing  fowls.  Fed  twice  a  day  (at  morning, 
and  in  the  evening,  just  before  the  fowls 
go  on  the  roost)  in  connection  with  other 
feeds,  in  quantities  of  10  to  15  pounds  to 
100  birds  (depending  on  the  time  of  the 
year  and  the  breed  of  fowl),  it  will  usual¬ 
ly  take  care  of  the  body  weight  require¬ 
ments  nicely.  Only  one-third  of  this 
daily  feed  should  be  given  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  feeding.  It  is  best  to  scatter  this 
in  the  litter  and  let  the  fowls  get  the 
exercise  of  scratching  for  it.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  daily  grain  feed  is  best 
given  in  the  evening,  and  if  the  flock  is 
properly  fed  it  will  have  just  about  what 
it  will  clean  up  nicely.  Some  wheat  and 
a  very  little  oats,  added  to  the  grain 
feed  now  and  then,  will  furnish  variety 
and  add  zest  to  the  appetite  of  the  flock. 

But  without  other  feeds,  such  a  ration 
as  that  just  mentioned  would  be  entirely 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  We  must 
feed  for  eggs,  and  this  presupposes  the 
use  of  a  good  egg  mash  that  will  supply 
the  laying  hen  with  all  essential  elements 
for  the  regular  production  of  eggs  and 
supply  them  in  such  quantities  and  such 
constancy  as  her  requirements  demand. 
Good  commercial  egg  mashes,  which  are 
composed  of  ground  grains,  meat  scraps 
and  minerals,  are  excellent  for  complet¬ 
ing  the  laying  ration.  But.  if  one  uses  a 
home-mixed  mash,  it  is  well  to  add  about 
1  percent  of  table  salt  to  the  mixture, 
which  just  about  takes  care  of  all  chlo¬ 


rine  and  sodium  requirements.  Such  a 
mash  should  be  kept  before  the  layers  at 
all  times,  so  that  it  is  always  available 
at  any  time  a  fowl  is  inclined  to  eat. 

In  addition  to  the  grain  and  the  egg 
mash,  one  should  supply  the  laying  flock 
with  green  feeds,  particularly  with  such 
succulent  feeds  as  cabbage,  turnips,  ap¬ 
ples  and  the  like.  It  is  important,  too, 
that  a  hopper  containing  oyster  shell  and 
grit  be  placed  where  the  fowls  may  have 
access  to  it  at  all  times.  A  hen  in  heavy 
egg  production  will  eat  two-thirds  or 
more  of  her  weight  in  oyster  shell  in  a 
year.  And  of  course  we  all  know  the 
importance  of  having  plenty  of  cool,  clean 
drinking  water  in  the  fountains. 

The  housing  of  the  laying  flock  is  an¬ 
other  important  point  to  consider  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  Winter  egg  production.  Young 
pullets  that  have  been  on  range  must 
have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develop. 
Crowding  never  pays.  It  is  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  allowing  too  much 
space  than  too  little.  Allow  at  least  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  bird. 
And  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  older 
birds  have  equal  spacing,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  disastrous  to  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  than  overcrowding  of  the  layers. 
This  applies  to  roosting  space  and  feeder 
space,  just  as  it  applies  to  floor  space. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  to 
watch  in  housing. 

The  shed  roof  type  of  house  with  a 
roof  slope  of  one  foot  in  five,  sided  weath¬ 
er  tight,  with  windows  at  the  back  and 
front  for  light  and  ventilation,  is  quite 
satisfactory  for  housing  the_Winter  lay¬ 
ers.  The  floor  should  be  tight.  Also  the 
siding  should  extend  to  the  ground  below 
the  sills,  or  else  underpinning  should  be 
used  to  keep  cold  winds  from  sweeping 
through  underneath  the  flooring.  A  good 
grade  of  heavy  roofing  paper  makes  a 
satisfactory  roof. 

Often  the  dividing  line  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  in  managing  Winter  lay¬ 
ers  is  determined  by  the  routine  work  in 
the  poultry  house.  Sanitation  is  the  key 
to  success  here,  as  it  often  is  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  layers  at  other  seasons.  The 
dropping  boards  should  be  cleaned  thor¬ 
oughly  at  least  twice  a  week,  beside  the 
occasional  scrubbing  with  lye  water.  Lit¬ 
ter  should  be  changed  as  often  as  needed, 
the  presence  of  dirt  and  dampness  deter¬ 
mining  the  frequency  of  the  change. 
The  entire  building  inside  and  all 
the  housing  equipment  may  well  be  dis¬ 
infected  twice  during  the  season,  using  a 
reliable  standard  disinfectant.  Time  and 
money  spent  in  sanitation  in  the  poultry 
house  will  always  return  large  dividends. 

Few  things  are  more  detrimental  to 
good  Winter  egg  production  than  the  in¬ 
festation  of  the  laying  flock  with  lice, 
mites  and  worms.  Delousing  the  flock 
and  treating  the  poultry  house  inside  for 
the  eradication  of  mites  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out  at  least  twice  during  the  season. 
The  former  is  accomplished  by  painting 
the  roosting  rails  in  the  evening — just 
before  the  fowls  use  them — with  nicotine 
sulphate,  applying  the  solution  with  a 
narrow  brush  or  small  oil  can  to  a  strip 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  dowTn 
the  center.  Mites  are  best  eradicated  by 
the  use  of  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  old 
crankcase  oil  and  kerosene,  spraying  it  in 
the  cracks  and  crevices  and  about  the 
wells  of  the  interior  of  the  poultry  house, 
as  well  as  about  the  roosts,  dropping 
boards,  nests  and  any  other  places  that 
may  harbor  them.  Watch  the  layers  for 
the  presence  of  worms  and  give  the  fowls 
treatment  at  the  first  indication  of  such 
trouble.  There  are  several  excellent 
“wormers”  on  the  market,  many  of  which 
will  do  all  that  ie  claimed  for  them  if 
directions  are  followed  carefully. 

w.  s.  c. 


A  Group  of  Thrifty  Young  Stock 


MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER 

MorC  Large  — Feed  fresh-cut  market  bones — 


free. 


_  the  greatest  egg  producer  known.  Catalog 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  13,  MILFORD,  MASS.- 


WHITE  RUNNER 
hundred  prepaid. 


DUCKLINGS,  bred 
GEORGE  ZETTS, 


to  lay,  $10.50 
Drifting,  Pa. 


ouDscriDers  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  575. 


[ 


Fruits  and  Foods 


NEW  CROP  honey,  fancy  light  clover,  1  5-lb 
pail  85c,  2  pails  .$1.60,  6  pails  $4;  buckwheat, 
1  Pai’  7?^’.  “  Pails  $1-40,  6  pails  $3.75;  all 
postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  riomer  N.  *Y 


HONfJ  AT  REDUCED  prices,  nice  white  clover 

N  $4.2o,  two  $8.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 

pOSTPAID  PURE  clover  honey,  fancy,  4  boxes 

$1,  No.  1  a  boxes  $1,  5-lb.  pail  80c;  special 
prices  case  lots.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

CLO\  ER  HONEY — 10  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid;  2  or 

more  cans  $1  each  here;  all  premium  pack- 
ages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y? 

HOUSEWIFES,  ATTENTION!  Serve  New  Eng¬ 

land  fish  dinners:  6  lbs.  fresh  cured  boneless 
salt  codfish  bits  $1,  postpaid  three  hundred 
miles.  EARL  FOLLETT,  Box  90,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

H^EY— Pme  finality  lower  prices;  60  clover 

f.c'I  vT8  ^'e^on60  buckwheat  ¥3.60;  60  mixed, 
flaY°?’  $4.20;  not  prepaid;  10  clover  post- 
P®1^,  •I’l-nO:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER,  best  grade  clover  or  buckwheat 

honey  in  60’ s  or  5-lb.  pails,  also  buckwheat 
comb,  BLANCHARD  APIARIES,  Naples,  N.Y. 

F I N E  H 0 N E Y — 60-lb.  can  here,  our  best  clover 

..*«V  second  grade  $4.80,  clover-basswood 
$4.o0,  buckwheat  $3.60,  2  cans  $6.20:  10-lb. 
pail  postpaid  $1.75,  buckwheat  $1.25;  5  lbs  $i 
and  Joe:  ajs°  iibney  in  retail  packages.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $1.75  per  gal  • 

sott  sugar,  5  lbs.  $1.50,  10  lbs.  $2.75,  post- 
paid.  DUDLEY  LEAVITT,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

PURE  HONEY — White  clover,  light  amber,  am¬ 

ber,  buckwheat;  prices  right;  let  us  quote 
WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee!^  N.  Y 

BUCKWHEAT  HONEY— 1  60-lb.  can  $3  50  2 

$6.7o,  here;  liquefied  if  desired.  BLOSSVALE 
APIARIES,  Blossvale,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY  —  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third 

zone,  fancy  white:  pail,  90  cents;  two,  $1. 70- 
four,  $3.20;  light  amber:  pail,  80  cents;  two! 
$1.°0;  four,  $2.S0.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge 


LIMBURG,  MEDIUM  age;  Muenster,  new  State 
Fair  winners:  6 Vs  pounds,  either,  $1.82  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  GENHA,  Boonville,  N  Y 


DELICIOUS  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover  $1.55 
buckwheat  $1.35,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PAR¬ 
ISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


S55  EET  POTATOES,  selected  Eastern  Shore  va¬ 
riety,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  $1.25  per  bu. 
hamper;  $2.50  per  3-bushel  barrel;  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October;  f.o.b.  Painter.  G  W 
WARREN,  Painter,  Virginia. 


NEW  CROP  buckwheat  honey, 
160-lb.  kegs,  6  cts.  pound, 
BRODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


No. 

here. 


1 


quality, 

THOS. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  modern  farm  home  near 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  rates  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5927,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  FARM  home  in.  beautiful  hills,  quiet, 
restful,  good  food,  comfortable  beds;  rates 
reasonable.  GLENCAIRN  FARM,  Mendham, 
N  •  J* 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  reasonable  board 
in  country;  modern  home.  ADVERTISER 
5934,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  BOARD  one  or  two  persons  who  desire 
a  real  home;  care  furnished  if  needed;  pri¬ 
vate  home  farm  in  Maine;  fine  location,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  modern  heating;  views  and  folder  on 
request.  ADVERTISER  5968,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


iti  V  ttttSttJE  FARMS’ 


.  .  -  -winter  guests;  moun¬ 

tain  scenery,  mild  Winters;  large,  all  modern 
home  with  circulating  heat;  hunting;  $7  and  $9 
weekly.  WOODSTOCK,  VIRGINIA.  * 


WORK  SCHOLARSHIPS  available,  leading  co- 
^  cdttcaUonal  college;  qualified  candidates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUEENS  —  Select  northern  bred  Caucasian  or 

Italian,  75c.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 

Di  •  J  • 


FOR  SALK- — Oat  straw  at  $6.50 

barn.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Rt. 
N.  Y. 


per  ton  in  my 
1,  Esperanee, 


ANY  AMOUNT  rough  cut  slats  from  farmers 

and  saw  mills.  ADVERTISER  5941,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  hydraulic  eider  press.  Mount 

Gilead  Orchard  model.  LLOYD  OTT,  Otts- 
ville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Rug  or  carpet  loom,  the  Weaver’s 

Friend,  made  by  the  Reed  Mfg.  Co.,  complete 
with  all  accessories;  also  about  30  yards  warp 
on  beam.  Address  JOHN  COOMBS,  R  1  Allen¬ 
dale,  N.  J. 

BUSINESS,  WANTED,  in  some  way  connected 

with  the  agricultural  line;  must  show  good 
returns;  full  details  first  letter;  Long  Island  or 
New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5978,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 
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Publisher’s  Desk 


May  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
letter  which  contains  just  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  wished  and  will  probably  save  me 
spending  money  for  something  which 
would  not  bring  me  a  return.  AVith  keen 
appreciation  of  the  kind  of  service  you 
give  all  R.  N.-Y.  families,  somehow  you 
are  able  to  make  each  of  us  feel  you 
really  are  interested  in  us  and  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  us  and  not  just  in  selling  the 
paper  which,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  far  too 
cheap  for  all  it  contains.  I.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

AATe  are  indeed  glad  our  advice  was 
helpful  and  the  friendly  words  of  our 
reader  are  helpful  to  us  and  encourages 
us  in  our  efforts.  Each  letter  received 
is  given  personal  attention  and  the  best 
information  we  can  get. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
charged  Charles  E.  Knapp,  trading  as 
Modern  American  Co.,  201  N.  Wells  St., 
Chicago,  with  certain  misrepresentations 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  set  of 
reference  books  entitled  “Modern  Ameri¬ 
can  Encyclopedia”  and  an  extension  serv¬ 
ice  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
books. 

Charles  E.  Knapp,  Inc.,  Modern 
American  Corp.,  A.  J.  Rivenbark,  Jr., 
Cleo  Samdahl,  and  A.  B.  Landrum,  all 
having  headquarters  at  Knapp’s  Chicago 
address,  and  Blanche  AVynne,  whose 
place  of  business  is  at  1508  Main  St., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  are  also  listed  in  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

Directly  and  through  agents,  and  by 
means  of  order  blanks  and  advertising 
literature,  the  respondents  allegedly  have 
represented  falsely  that  their  encyclo¬ 
pedia  is  a  new,  modern  and  up-to-date 
reference  work ;  that  the  material  con¬ 
tained  therein  was  prepared  by  a  large 
number  of  experts  and  specialists  in  va¬ 
rious  fields  of  knowledge,  and  that  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  was  given  by  eminent 
scholars,  scientists  and  men  of  affairs 
who  reviewed  and  revised  various  ar¬ 
ticles.  According  to  the  complaint,  the 
encyclopedia  is  an  old  and  obsolete  set 
of  reference  books  of  little  or  no  value, 
having  been  reprinted,  with  slight  re¬ 
visions,  from  plates  originally  cast  in 
1893.  It  is  charged  that  these  com¬ 
panies  represented  to  purchasers  that  the 
encyclopedia  has  been  sold  at  prices  far 
in  excess  of  those  at  which  it  is  being  of¬ 
fered,  and  that  it  is  being  offered  free  to 
certain  selected  purchasers  except  for  a 
nominal  binding  charge,  when,  according 
to  the  complaint,  such  are  not  the  facts. 

Carnegie  Foundation  allegedly  was 
represented  by  the  respondents  as  having 
sponsored  publication  of  the  encyclopedia. 
The  complaint  avers  that  neither  the 
Foundation  nor  its  members  were  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
the  work. 

The  complaint  allowed  20  days  for 
filing  answer1. 

I  have  some  old  shares  of  the  National 
Electric  Appliance  Company  of  Balti¬ 
more  City,  incorporated  on  January  31, 
1889.  It  seems  this  concern  was  absorbed 
or  taken  over  by  some  other  business. 

As  my  husband  has  been  a  subscriber 
to  your  paper  since  1909.  I  avail  myself 
of  the  privilege  accorded  through  your 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  for  the  above. 

Oklahoma.  mrs.  c.  s.  y. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in 
Maryland  originally  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  company  with  a  similar  name  op¬ 
erating  under  a  Delaware  charter.  It 
again  ran  into  financial  difficulties  and 
its  affairs  wound  up  with  no  return  to 
stockholders.  The  charter  was  forfeited 
and  the  company  is  out  of  existence  and 
the  stock  has  no  value. 

In  the  first  part  of  November,  1937,  I 
sent  the  Associated  Adjusters  of  623  N. 
2nd  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  $5  to  become 
a  member  and  they  sent  me  a  member¬ 
ship  card,  etc.,  but  not  once  after  that 
have  I  heard  from  them.  Now  I  need 
the  $5  and  need  it  bad.  I  wonder  if  you 
can  get  it  for  me  from  this  outfit  that  is 
no  good.  J.  B.  Momsen  signed  the  mail 
I  received  from  them.  C.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  getting  this 
refund.  It  is  a  promotion  of  J.  B.  Mom- 
sen  who  has  been  connected  with  several 
similar  propositions  in  Milwaukee  and 
many  of  them  have  been  stopped  by  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  Associated 
Adjusters  have  been  adjudged  fraudulent. 
It  was  just  another  advance  fee  scheme. 

Zeide  M.  Schmellner  and  Mary  Berd 
were  found  guilty  of  grand  larceny 
which  may  entail  a  10-year  prison  term. 
They  are  said  to  have  taken  $60,000  from 
a  family,  promising  to  invest  it  in  a  firm 
dealing  with  explosives  and  which  would 
return  large  profits.  They  are  alleged  to 
have  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$635,000  from  New  York  City  residents. 


Your  letter  in  regard  to  Marvin  D. 
Myers  at  hand.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kindness  in  trying  to  locate  Mr. 
Myers  and  I  am  sorry  that  you  were  un¬ 
able  to  collect  from  him,  but  that  is  not 
your  fault.  a.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  us  to  know  our 
friends  realize  that  a  failure  to  collect 
is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  effort.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  every  claim.  Many 
times  the  people  who  neglect  to  pay  never 
intend  to  do  ,so.  They  simply  establish 
a  credit  until  they  win  the  confidence  of 
a  shipper  and  then  skip  out  over  night, 
leaving  unpaid  a  large  number  of  ship¬ 
ments.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  trace 
them. 

The  Traffic  Inspectors’  Training  Cor¬ 
poration,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  me 
the  inclosed  card.  AYhat  do  you  know 
about  them?  H. 

New  York. 

The  card  merely  asks  you  to  send  for 
their  information  about  inspectors.  It 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  mail  instruc¬ 
tion  proposition  with  allurements  of  jobs 
with  big  pay.  If  you  reply,  the  next  re¬ 
quest  will  probably  be  for  money  and  a 
contract.  Your  disappointment  would 
come  later  if  you  bite. 

I  bought  a  used  electric  range  from 
AVarren  Exchange,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
paying  $35  for  same.  There  was  a  de¬ 
fective  unit  in  it  but  they  promised  to  put 
it  in  perfect  order  and  deliver.  They 
did  not  do  so  and  I  cannot  get  my  money 
back.  The  electric  line  is  now  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  power  company  would 
give  fi’ee  installation  if  I  could  get  the 
range  but  the  AVarren  Exchange  claims 
they  have  given  out  the  serial  number  of 
the  range  and  would  lose  the  sale.  The 
power  company  agree  to  return  the  se¬ 
rial  number  to  them  but  still  they  will 
not  refund  my  money.  J.  T.  M. 

New  York. 

The  AVarren  Exchange  claims  the  stove 
is  ready  for  delivery  now  at  any  time, 
that  they  went  to  considerable  expense 
and  have  done  all  they  intend  to  do.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  stove  was  paid  for 
on  July  27,  1937,  and  was  to  be  ,/put  in 
order  and  delivered  the  next  week.  It 
was  not  in  condition  to  deliver  on  No¬ 
vember  15,  1937.  They  make  counter 
charges  but  will  not  return  the  $35.  In 
the  meantime  the  reader  has  had  to  pur¬ 
chase  another  stove.  The  original  delay 
in  delivery  alone  would  seem  to  warrant 
a  refund. 

I  received  the  check  for  the  case  of 
eggs,  $6.30.  Thank  you  ever  so  much. 
It  had  been  over  two  months.  You  do 
quick  work  and  it  means  a  lot  to  me. 
Your  paper  has  done  more  good  for  the 
farmers  than'  any  paper  ever  printed.  AVe 
have  taken  it  for  a  great  many  years  and 
cannot  get  along  without  it.  mbs.  j.  C. 

New  York. 

The  express  company  had  some  delay 
and  mix-up  and  we  were  glad  to  be  of 
service  in  getting  the  claim  adjusted.  We 
are  more  than  repaid  by  the  generous  ap¬ 
preciation  of  our  friend. 

I  expect  soon  to  buy  a  farm  and  would 
like  to  know  if  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
property  searched  the  same  as  city  prop¬ 
erty.  Would  be  thankful  if  you  could 
give  me  more  information  on  this  subject, 
as  to  which  way  one  should  go  about  se¬ 
curing  the  farm.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

It  is  always  wise  to  have  a  search 
made  of  property  you  propose  to  buy. 
This  search  can  be  made  by  a  lawyer  or 
by  a  mortgage  company.  The  latter  will 
also  give  a  title  policy. 

A  representative  from  the  Universal 
Sales  Co.,  827  Schofield  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  called  at  our  home  and  said  he 
would  sell  our  dairy  business  for  us  for 
cash,  if  we  so  desired.  He  said  we  would 
have  to  pay  him  $100  in  advance  for 
analysis.  Is  this  company  reliable  and 
why  is  an  analysis  required?  M.  P. 

New  York. 

We  would  say  most  emphatically  do 
not  pay  $100  or  any  other  sum  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  sale  of  property.  If  by 
“analysis”  they  mean  a  search,  a  local 
company  would  make  it  for  considerably 
less.  Fees  for  services  in  the  sale  of 
property  are  only  due  when  the  transac¬ 
tion  is  completed. 

B.  Radford,  22  W.  Hubbard  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  trading  as  Acme  Studios,  Acme 
Show  Card  and  Poster  Service  and  Acme 
Show  Card  System,  must  stop  advertising 
that  the  demand  for  students  of  his 
course  is  greater  than  can  be  supplied 
and  that  students  will  obtain  employment 
in  a  definite  time  and  earn  salaries  in 
excess  of  average  salaries  and  that  any 
article  or  service  is  free  when  such  is 
not  the  case. 


Tough ,  Wiry  Stubble 

Turns  Easily 


-DEERING  PLOWS 


Besides  tractor  plows  (illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  McCormick- 
Deering  Little  Genius  and 
Farmall  1 4  Tractor)  you  have 
a  wide  choice  of  quality-built 
horse-drawn  plows.  Ask 
about  the  full  line  of  sulky, 
gang,  disk  and  walking  plows. 


•  Turning  under  wiry  stubble  and  heavy 
growths  of  alfalfa, sweet  clover,  and  cover 
crops  proves  the  performance  of  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Plows.  When  you  go  into 
the  field  this  fall,  you  can  count  on  these 
plows  to  do  a  thorough  job.  They  turn 
clean,  even  furrows.  They  put  your  fields 
in  good  condition  to  get  the  benefit  of 
fall  and  winter  weathering. 

Back  of  every  McCormick-Deering 
Plow  stands  International  Harvester’s 
many  years  of  plow  building  experience, 
assuring  you  quality;  strength;  easy  ad¬ 
justment;  and  sound,  practical  design 
throughout. 

McCormick-Deering  Plows  are  made 
in  sizes  and  types  for  every  soil  condition. 
Just  say  the  word — and  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  will  help  you  choose  the 
right  plow  for  your  farm. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

PLOWS 


International  Harvester  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 


180  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Jim  Dandy  is  HARMLESS  to  humans 
and  animals  but  is 


POSITIVE  DEATH 
to  rats,  mice,  and 
other  rodents. 


Red  Squill  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.S.  Dept. 

Agr.  and  JIM  DANDY 
is  a  Red  Squill  prepar¬ 
ation.  It  comes  ready  to  use. 

NO  MUSS! 

As  many  as  29  rats  have  been  killed  by  eat¬ 
ing  contents  of  one  bag  of  JIM  DANDY. 

EC  FOR  BAG  OF 
luC  10  PELLETS 

At  ftr  iitrttp  tt < 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


JIM  DANDY 


RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 


Do  you 
realize  that  just 
a  small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  loved  ones  and  an 
income  for  your  old  age  ? 


Write  us  today  for  full  information. 

AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Rebuilt 

by 


WOODSTOCK  Builder 


Winner. ..  Most  World's 
School  Contests  — 

EASY  TERMS-FREE  TRIAL 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  DEPT.  B-44 


WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  III. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

Add  3  cents  for  New  York  City  sales 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


•DRESSED  POULTRY  WANTED  • 

Turkeys,  Capons,  Soft  Boasting  Cockerels  and  Pullets, 
Broilers,  Squab  and  Game.  Write  for  facts  few  firms 
give  actual  producers.  Matters  that  will  help  you  to 
net  most.  References  second  to  none.  U.  L.  MELON EY, 
Associated  with  GEORGE  COOK  POULTRY  CORP., 
•  349  West  14th  Street  -  New  York  City  • 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Wanted  Ambitious  Hustler  to  supply 

established  farm  customers  with  guaranteed  Motor  Oils. 
Cleansers,  Stock  Remedies  hi  big  demand.  Exclusive 
dealer  contract  with  large  profit  percentage  for  men 
who  qualify.  Company  leader  in  quality.  Good  future. 
Write  Loyd’s  of  America,  815  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Whiskey  barrels  —  fresh  emptied,  white  oak.  charred. 

50  gallons.  Splendid  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Freight 
prepaid.  $3.00  each :  two  for  $5.55.  Immediate  shipment. 

Stephen  J.  Reynolds’  Distillery,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


PRESSES,  new  and  second-hand;  grat¬ 
ers,  pumps,  supplies.  Booklet  R.  How  to 
Keep  Cider  Sweet  and  other  information 
free.  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


j  Help  Wanted 


"WANTED — Housekeeper,  experienced,  reliable, 
preferably  middle-aged,  for  family  of  four,  to 
supervise  maid  and  take  charge  of  household; 
good  home,  modern  new  house,  country  village; 
salary  small.  BOX  63,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hollander  on  farm;  single,  willing 
worker,  no  drinker.  HENRY  ARNTS,  R.  D. 
2,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hatchery  manager,  poultryman;  ex¬ 
perienced;  no  liquor,  cigarettes.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  small  farm; 

milk,  drive  car,  garden,  odd  jobs;  $20  month¬ 
ly.  GLENCAIRN  FARM,  Mendbam,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  MARRIED,  no  children;  must  un¬ 
derstand  vegetable  gardening,  hothouse,  lawn 
and  shrubs;  send  copy  of  reference  and  state 
wages.  AUGUST  TSCHIRKY,  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  LAD  for  farm  work,  one  preferring 
good  home  to  wages;  good  references;  state 
wage  and  age.  ADVERTISER  5930,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  TO  COOK,  launder,  country  home  near 
Bridgeport;  complete  apartment  for  her  use; 
$30  per  month  with  maintenance,  $50  without 
board;  would  employ  husband  or  other  member 
of  family;  permanent.  ADVERTISER  5931, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  for  farm  of 
1,500  layers,  all-year  job,  good  home;  must 
know  how  to  milk,  1  cow;  reference  required; 
state  salary;  must  be  sober.  S.  BUSHLOWITZ, 
P.  O.  Box  974,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Middle-aged  and  elderly  people  to 
board,  rates  reasonable.  MRS.  J.  BRITTON, 
Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  man  on  a  profit-shar¬ 
ing  basis,  preferably  one  with  some  boys  to 
help  run  a  well-equipped  dairy  farm  in '  Ver¬ 
mont  near  White  River  Junction;  for  particu¬ 
lars  write  ADVERTISER  5936,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT EI) — A  woman  passed  middle  life  who 
would  like  a  good  home  in  Vermont,  acting 
as  companion  housekeeper  to  woman  owner  of 
dairy  farm;  for  particulars  write  ADVERTISER 
5937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  general  farm,  good 
milker,  some  care  of  poultry;  sober,  steady; 
$40  per  month  and  find.  ADVERTISER  5940, 
care  Rural  New-Ydrker. 


GARDENER  AND  WIFE,  white,  Protestants, 
over  35,  no  children;  experienced  flowers, 
vegetables,  handy-man,  yearly  up-keep,  repairs, 
small  homey  Westchester  estate;  oil  burner,  gas, 
electricity;  near  town;  wife,  laundry,  board 
few  help;  state  age,  nationality,  religion, 
wages;  A-l  references  and  driver’s  license  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  5944,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Full-time  single  man  for  collie  ken¬ 
nel,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  feeding,  groom¬ 
ing,  training,  kennel  sanitation,  breeding  rec¬ 
ords,  and  general  caretaker;  dog  experience 
not  necessary;  temperance,  patience,  kindness 
required;  state  salary,  references  and  send 
snapshot  if  possible.  ADVERTISER  5946,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSEMAID,  CLEAN,  quiet,  assist  with  house¬ 
work;  $25  monthly;  advancement  depending 
upon  abilities.  RENDICH,  R.  D.  1,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


HANDY,  MIDDLE-AGED  man  for  small  private 
estate  to  care  for  grounds,  flower  gatrden, 
shrubbery,  lawns;  good  natured  and  williijg;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  wages  $20  monthly,  {Hoard,  ( 
room  and  laundry;  a  year-round  job.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  mail,  neat,  hard  worker,  to 
start  small  and  grow  with  fast-growing  plant, 
doing  pedigree  work;  state  full  particulars. 
Graf  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  437,  Manville, 
N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  for  general  house¬ 
work  and  cooking;  one  wishing  a  good  home 
in  preference  to  high  wages;  Connecticut,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  594S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  PERMANENT  position  with  consider¬ 
ate  employers;  must  be  experienced  together, 
A-l  Cook  and  houseman,  entire  charge  of  house, 
laundry,  lawn  and  car;  2  adults,  3  children 
2-6-8  years;  $75;  write,  giving  references.  MRS. 
F.  A.  PLATTE,  110  Lorraine  Ave.,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Working  couple  to  take  charge  of 
38  milking  cows  on  Long  Island;  house,  milk 
and  $100  per  month;  chance  for  advancement. 
ADVERTISER  5952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN.  AGE  35  to  60,  to  care  for  2 
cows,  chickens  and  small  country  place;  must 
be  sober,  dependable,  agreeable;  state  nation¬ 
ality,  references;  good  home,  $15  month.  R0G- 
1IART,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  396,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  sober,  steady  workman,  about  35, 
to  care  for  lawn  and  small  garden  on  New 
York  City  suburban  home  place;  he  must  be  able 
to  drive  a  car,  do  handy  work  around  house,  and 
lawn,  including  saw,  hammer  and  paint  brush; 
unfurnished  cottage  furnished;  position  for 
steady,  capable  and  willing  man;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  qualifications.  references  and  salary 
wanted.  Write  ADVERTISER  5983,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  to  assist  owner  of 
poultry  farm  and  hatchery  in  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  experience  is  not  necessary,  but  dependa¬ 
bility  is  essential;  prefer  middle-aged  man  who 
desires  steady  employment;  new  five-room  bun¬ 
galow  with  conveniences.  ADVERTISER  5953, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  EDUCATED,  care  home  busi¬ 
ness  couple;  boys  5  and  10  school  age,  happy 
and  athletic  type;  references;  state  age,  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  5959,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — -Energetic,  independent  couple,  able 
and  willing  to  make  a  living  from  five  to  ten 
acres  clear  productive  land  with  use  of  tractor, 
tools  and  outbuildings;  modernized  five-room 
cottage;  thirty  miles  from  New  York  City;  capi¬ 
tal  investment  unnecessary;  nominal  rental  in 
exchange  for  labor,  as  object  of  resident  owner 
is_  maintenance  of  property.  ADVERTISER 
5956,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — All-round  handy-man  in  house  and 
outside,  milk  2  cows,  drive  car;  $20  month, 
all-year  job.  D.  STANLEY,  Neversink.  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN,  dairy  farm,  $35  per  month, 
board,  room  and  washing;  no  smoking  or 
liquor.  G.  L.  HESELTON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  for  small 
farm;  experienced  poultry,  good  milker;  no 
cigarettes,  liquor;  give  age,  weight,  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  references.  Apply  CLOVER  HILLS 

FARM,  Box  64,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Highly  experienced,  all-around  young 
married  farmer  and  wife,  no  children;  steady 
all  year:  $50  a  month;  apply  by  letter  onlv, 
stating  past  experience,  nationality  and  refer¬ 
ences.  501  MADISON  AVE,  7th  floor.  New 
York  City. 

HOUSE  WORKER,  CAPABLE,  reliable;  small 
adult  family;  good,  permanent  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  REFINED,  who  wants  home,  good 
job,  Protestant,  age  40s,  sewing,  mending,  su¬ 
pervising  boys’  school:  good  worker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE.  MIDDLE-AGED,  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  woman  for  housework;  man  for  outdoors; 
write,  giving  references  and  wages  wished  T 
S.  HOPE,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARM  in  Orange  County  wants  work¬ 
ing  foreman,  preferably  married,  no  children- 
unfurnished  four-room  cottage  with  all  im¬ 
provements  made  available;  state  full  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  required;  send  copy  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  59S1,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted  j 

FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit:  profitable  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  AGE  34,  single,  12  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  past  two  cage  system,  available  Sep¬ 
tember  15;  recommendations  for  successful  past 
work.  ADVERTISER  5887,  *  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GIRL,  INTELLIGENT,  capable,  desires  position 
with  small  business;  experienced  as  stenog¬ 
rapher,  clerk,  cashier,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
5920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUTH,  18,  INEXPERIENCED,  wants  work 
chicken  farm;  room,  board,  laundrv,  small 
salary.  JOHN  WALLS,  3647  Broadway,  New 
York. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WORKING  housekeeper  wants 
position;  competent,  honest,  reliable;  many 
years  experience;  country  or  small  town  pre¬ 
ferred.  MRS.  CATHERINE  COLBY,  Millington, 
N.  J. 

GOOD  MIDDLE-AGED  horseman  desires  work, 
or  place  on  farm,  milk  cows.  DANIEL  RYAN, 
15  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  HANDY-MAN,  chauffeur,  experi¬ 
ence  flowers,  vegetables,  cows,  horses;  sin¬ 
gle,  best  references.  ADVERTISER  5928,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN,  32,  SIX  months  in  U.  S.  A.,  wishes 
steady  position  on  estate;  willing,  industrious; 
state  interview,  wages.  ADVERTISER  5929, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY  CARPENTER  tools,  horses,  caretaker; 

sober;  anywhere.  BOX  224,  Park  Ridge, 
N.  J. 

FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  experi¬ 
ence,  all  branches:  have  own  furniture,  oar. 
H.  ANDERSON,  9  Upper  Croton  Ave.,  Ossining. 
N.  Y. 

caretaker;  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
qualified  in  every  detail.  BOX  125,  Brookside 
Drive,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

GREENHOUSE  WORKER,  American,  24,  de¬ 
sires  work;  experience,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURE  SCHOOL  graduate,  experienced 
in  dairying,  general  farming  and  poultry:  no 
'•ad  habits;  $40  month,  room  and  board.  ‘  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CATTLEMAN  AND  farm  manager  wants  to 
make  connections  with  owner  of  large  farm 
and  herd;  years  of  experience  in  handling  and 
breeding  of  cattle,  farm  management,  milk 
production  and  marketing;  a  long  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  Graham  School  training.  Reply 
to  ADVERTISER  5939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN  desires  position. 

private  or  commercial;  thoroughly  experienced 
in  production  of  eggs,  poultry,  turkeys,  pheas¬ 
ants  and  waterfowl  on  large  scale;  expert  with 
incubators,  excellent  executive  ability,  capable 
to  take  charge  large  plant;  American,  single, 
conscientious,  hard  worker:  excellent  references; 
open  October  1.  F.  A.  TIFFANY,  R.  3,  Pa¬ 
terson,  N.  J. 

REFINED,  CAPABLE  woman.  3S,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  5942, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  WOMAN,  45,  EXPERIENCED,  will  accept 
housework,  also  business  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5945,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED— Single  man,  45,  carpen¬ 
ter,  painter,  plumbing,  gas,  electric  motors, 
estate,  livestock.  ADVERTISER  5951,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  EXPERIENCED,  small  wages, 
board  2  small  boys.  BOX  200,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  PLACE  wanted,  middle-aged 
German  lady,  first-class  references;  country 
preferred.  Address  69-04  MYRTLE  AVE.,  Glen¬ 
dale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hegemen  3-5845. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  32  years 
of  age,  desires  position  as  manager  or  care¬ 
taker;  good  references;  state  salary  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  5954,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE  DESIRES  private  estate  position;  ex¬ 
cellent  cook,  poultryman.  gardener,  driving. 
ADVERTISER  5955,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  32,  SINGLE,  Christian,  experi¬ 
enced  test  cows,  maternity,  all  diseases,  able 
to  assume  responsibility;  best  references,  hon¬ 
est,  dependable,  desires  position.  OKA  LEE 
PARKER,  Rt.  2,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

ESTATE  FOREMAN.  German,  42,  with  son  19; 

wife  excellent  housekeeper;  wish  to  take 
charge  of  farm  or  estate.  BOX  123,  1359  3rd 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

SINGLE  MAN,  52,  desires  work  in  small  private 
dairy:  good  milker;  please  state  particulars 
and  wages.  Address  J.  R.,  care  Mr.  Hapano¬ 
vich,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Gaylordsville,  Conn. 

MI-DDLE-AGED  MAN,  married,  manager,  care¬ 
taker,  private  estate;  wide  experience,  crops, 
stock,  etc.;  temperate,  capable,  reliable;  refer¬ 
ences.  R.  M.  S.,  70  Ocean  St.,  South  Portland, 
Maine. 

YOUNG  MAN,  22.  reliable,  inexperienced,  seeks 
outdoor  work.  PAUL,  430  E.  162nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

FARMER.  CARETAKER,  married,  no  children, 
wishes  work  on  farm  or  estate  at  anything; 
15  years’  experience  all  branches.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged, 
sober,  reliable,  wants  job  on  chicken  farm; 
handle  both  layers  and  breeders  and  get  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  5963,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

LOOK  — •  Experienced,  reliable  farm  and  herd 
manager,  take  over  or  establish  your  busi¬ 
ness:  have  you  a  responsible  position  to  offer? 
ADVERTISER  5964,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  two  or  three-time  milk- 
er,  age  35,  single.  ADVERTISER  5965,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHO  WANTS  a  good  poultryman.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  5966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  FARM-SCHOOL  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced.  reliable,  best  references,  capable 
of  taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  357  9th  St 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER,  thoroughly  experienced,  ab¬ 
solutely  reliable,  married,  small  family  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch;  reference.  ADVERTISER  5969 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROGRESSIY  E  WORKING  superintendent, 

young,  married,  technical  trained  and  expe¬ 
rienced  in  dairying,  poultry,  gardening.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE.  CARETAKING,  well  recommended, 
good  cooking,  houseworker;  outside  work,  re¬ 
pairs.  ADVERTISER  5973,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

NEGRO,  25,  WANTS  position  as  chauffeur,  truck 
or  private  family;  references.  ADVERTISER 
5975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  woman,  middle-life; 

light  cooking,  help  with  light  housework- 
country  preferred.  MRS.  ANNIE  BRIGGS.  R 
D.  1,  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  SINGLE,  59,  sober,  wishes  plaee  as  care¬ 
taker  or  light  farm  work;  state  wages.  JA- 
NECK.  care  of  Horvath,  314  E.  62nd  St.  New 
York  City. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  COMPANION  to  elderly  per¬ 
son,  run  home  for  business  couple  or  refined 
gentlemen;  capable,  good  cook,  middle-aged,  re¬ 
fined  woman;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5950, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

SOUTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA  —  Large  modern 
brick  inn,  50x60  brick  garage,  store,  gas  sta¬ 
tion  (American),  two  new  modern  dwellings,  17 
building  lots  50x200  ft.;  entire  town  at  half 
price,  $17,000.  W.  J.  HOOPER,  Owner,  Owings 
Mills,  Md. 

SMALL  FARM,  good  buildings,  State  road, 
Maryland.  ADVERTISER  5884.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  AND  general  farm,  fully  stocked 
and  equipped;  110  acres,  on  concrete  road; 
2,500-hen  capacity,  fine  outbuildings;  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  grain;  full  line  of  modern  machinery; 
electricity,  running  water;  modern  residence 
with  city  conveniences:  price  $10,000,  $6,000 

cash,  rest  on  easy  terms;  have  to  sacrifice, 
death  in  family.  PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM. 
Hartly,  Del. 

BUSINESS  FOR  SALE — -Country  restaurant  and 
bar,  doing  good  business,  well  established, 
long  lease,  on  main  highway.  BOX  254,  Bed 
Hook.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Poultry  farm  to  rent,  buy  stock  con¬ 
tract.  or  shares,  by  experienced  poultryman. 
ADVERTISER  5919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 415-acre  estate.  Orange  County, 
Virginia,  one  mile  from  railroad;  land  eighty 
percent  clear,  level,  fertile,  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  thirty  acres  timber;  twelve-room  co¬ 
lonial  home,  electricity,  running  water,  large 
barn  and  outbuildings;  must  be  sold  to  settle 
estate;  for  further  information,  write  0.  T. 
FUNKHOUSER,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

A  GRADE  DAIRY  farm,  326  acres,  3%  miles 
from  Oxford,  Pa..  150  acres  tillable,  balance 
in  pasture  and  woodland;  watered  by  2  streams; 
new  slate  roof  house,  9  rooms,  bath,  electricity 
and  furnace;  1,000  feet  from  State  highway,  on 
hill;  new  barn,  silo  and  henhouse  for  500,"  2 
tenant  houses,  several  other  buildings,  including 
50  cattle,  tractor,  machinery  and  crops.  $16,500. 
ADVERTISER  5932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  acreage,  cheap;  Long 
Island  or  elsewhere.  ADVERTISER  5933, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Sacrifice,  147-acre  farm,  9-room 
house,  barn,  necessary  buildings;  hard  road; 
electricity.  MRS.  GEORGIA  WOOD,  Mt.  Airy, 
Md. 

RENT  100-ACRE,  24-cow  dairy  farm,  $25 
month.  ADVERTISER  5922,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Leaving  State,  sacrifice  three  ad¬ 
joining  farms.  344  acres;  make  me  an  offer. 
MR.  CLARENCE  A.  POLING,  R.  D.  2,  Burling¬ 
ton  Flats,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 


J  1  V'  Ol  1CUI  JOUl,  taiui,  II  J  <x 

little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
300,(700  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 

St\^IER  ai'i'-YIEA.R  home  in  Richmond, 

hJf ai°®’.on  Kennebec.  River;  40  acres  of  land, 
nair  cultivated,  remainder  growing  pine-  full 
particulars  upon  request.  MISS  A.  P.  CAIN 
~1  Osgood  Ave.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  on  highway,  level  land 

A D VERTI SFR  -qo-T  A,baay:  P™e  $60  per  acre’. 
Al)\  ERTISER  o923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIDOW.  SACRIFICE  Northern  New  York 

farm,  good  buildings,  road,  electricity,  stock 
crops  tools;  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  5925,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

32NA<YiES’  ^6’000’  B0X  174>  Medford,  L.  I., 

FOI  R  MILES  from  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  nine- 

room  house,  2%  acres,  new  barn;  bargain 
Write  MERTON  HELMER,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  WITH  15  years  of  experience 
desires  to  rent  stocked  and  equipped  poultrv 
farm.  ROBERT  HOOKER,  Sharon  Springs! 


TOM  NERS,  HARLEM  Division,  N.  Y  Central  - 
sacrifice  cost  estate.  50  acres,  State  road 
large  stream  lake  site,  house,  barn,  good  con- 

N  H  :  TOWNER  ®03  Tleh ‘  ?r  riding  academy. 
n!  Y.  •Sta'elWarb,m°11  Ave"  *»*er». 


A  EARS  SELLING  commuters’  homes  and 
Vaney,S:N  UY.etln  mailed"  MAG  RATH,  Spring 


10-ACRE,  DIRT  road,  no  buildings;  cellar  wall 

well  in  cellar;  one  acre  woods T  apples-  nTple 
shade  trees:  Amsterdam;  $250  $50  cash  ?in 

York  erf  ADTERTISER  5938,  care  Rural  New 


MONROE  COUNTY.  127-acre  dairy  and  cron 

farm  good  highway  and  all  services;  97  acres 
productive  tiliage,  20  pasture,  9  woods;  attSc- 

30x78 bha^n”Snthln  P°,d,.  repair:  8-room  house; 
30x78  barn  other  buildings;  $6,200;  free  illusl 

trated  description  and  information  on  longterm 
financing.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfie™ 


SMALL  FARM,  1  1-3  acres,  6-room  house  im 

provements,  2-c-ar  garage;  fine  for  vegetables 
Hempstead’  r£aso£aWe’  F-  KRUMMENACKEr, 


FOR  RENT — 30-room  boarding  house,  farm  on 
natural  spring  lake.  ADVERTISER  5943 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  HUNDRED  acres,  fully  equipped  op¬ 
erating  dairy  farm;  six  acres,  large  house 
all  improvements,  very  desirable;  smaller 

snmw  W™  requirements;  terms;  owner 
SAMLEL  DEL  EL,  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

I  ARM  FOR  SALE.  100  acres,  good  land  65 

cultivated,  new  house,  good  barns,  complete 

vine  N°nY  ‘  '  H"  SHERMAN,  Free® 


FOR  SALB— fruit  and  dairy  farm.  50  miles 
,,  frr  *ew  ^  ork  City;  200  acres,  70  head  cat 
tie,  buildings  good,  modern  equipped  machinery 

si-^ooo1  ,house  'YVH1  cfty  conveniences;  owner; 
$12,000  down.  ADVERTISER  5949,  care  Rurai 
Jvew-Yorker. 


eiectnc  ngnrs,  cellar, 
outbuildings,  one  acre  clear,  more  available- 
commuting  distance  to  city;  $1,600.  JOHN 
BACHEK,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


16  ACRES,  8-ROOM  house,  bath,  electricity,  re- 

-,.fr.i,7e,r,atoxr-  stoves,  barn,  fruit.  A.  JIRAN, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


ABOLT  TWO  acres,  bathing  place,  two  bath 

houses  011  Summer  house.  FRANK  NICKER¬ 
SON.  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 40-acre  run-down  farm  or  vacant 

land  in  Dutchess  County;  running  brook;  about 
a^es  farm  tand,  rest  woodland.  HUBERT 
MUELLER,  1605  Nelson  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

130  ACRES,  GOOD  house,  barn,  some  stock, 

chickens,  team,  tools;  $2,700.  $100  cash,  17- 
year  Government  mortgage.  JOHN  OLIKSY 
R.  D.  2,  Athens,  Pa. 


M  ANTED  — -  New  York  State  highway  farm, 
price,  location,  particulars.  POTTER.  1947 
E.  13th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  new  house  (4‘  rooms  and 
bath),  near  Freeport,  L.  I.,  for  farm  within 
100  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5960 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE1 — House,  barn,  2  acres,  gas,  elec- 
N  tricity,  bus.  P.  O.  BOX  314,  Schenectady, 


24%  ACRES.  BUILDINGS,  good  water,  sell  at 
once.  AD\  ERTISER  5967,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


1- O R  SALE — Large  modernly  equipped  Vermont 
farm;  tourists’  cabins,  store,  gas  station,  pri¬ 
vate  lake:  1,400  guests;  ideal  location,  near 
city.  IT.  S.  No.  5;  large  income.  ADVERTISER 
5972.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  farm,  8-room  house,  mod¬ 

ern  improvements,  large  barn,  2  henhouses, 
brooder-house,  garage:  100  fruit  trees;  wonder¬ 
ful  place  for  business:  2  miles  from  State 
road.  ADI  ERTISER  5976,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


040  ACRES,  BOARDING  house,  dairv  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  iu  operation:  house,  3  cottages,  all 
furnished :  swimming  pool,  livestock,  machinery, 
etc.;  complete;  85  miles  New  York'  City:  Suliil 
van  County.  OWNER,  Box  324,  Wurtsboro, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Small  farm  or  a  few  acres  of  land. 

with  or  without  buildings  on  same;  property 
must  be  011  a  U.  S.  Highway  south  of  New 
York.  ERNEST  WLTESTEFELD.  52  N.  Ken¬ 
sington  Ave..  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  old-fasliioned  coun  try- 
home.  Rockland  County,  cheap.  ADVERTISER 
5979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  573, 


ONLY'/i  MINUTE 
BOIL  TOR  JELLY! 
HALF  AGAIN  MORE 
GLASSES JOO  l 


ONLY  'A  MINUTE 


ALL  FRUITS  JELL  PERFECTLY! 

You  never  need  to  worry  about  jam  and  jelly  failures 
. .  .  when  you  use  Certo!  With  this  pure  fruit  pectin, 
all  fruits  jell  perfectly  .  .  .  even  hard-to-jell  fruits  like 

Strawberries  and  pineapple  !  Copyright,  General  Foods  Corp.,  1938 

■  •  '-r 


SEND  IN  THIS  &ENWERSHIP  COUPON  TODAY! 


Certo  is  a  Product  of 
General  Foods.  Look  for 
the  tested  recipes  under 
the  label  of  every  bottle.  ^  ( 


FRANCES  LEE  BARTON,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  BNY  9-24-38 

Please  send  me  FREE  —  60  assorted  jelly  glass  labels  and  your 
booklet,  "Fun  for  Jelly-Makers,”  which  contains  interesting 
recipes  on  how  to  use  jam  and  jelly  to  perk  up  humdrum  meals 
— also  directions  on  how  to  get  the  Certo  10  Piece  Jelly-Making  Kit. 


Name. 


.Street. 


JSlate- 


(This  offer  expires  Dec.  1,  1938 — good  only  in  U.  S.  A.) 


We  Visit  the  State  Fair 

Tuesday,  August  30,  our  party  was 
able  to  get  an  early  start  from  Callicoon 
Center  for  Syracuse  and  our  first  visit  to 
the  State  Fair.  Traveling  through 
Broome  County  we  noticed  fields  of  corn 
and  cabbage.  The  land  along  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  seemed  nice  and  fertile,  as 
land  does  along  most  river  beds.  We 
crossed  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Afton 
in  Chenango  County.  In  this  county 
farmers  were  still  harvesting  oats.  There 
were  large  plantings  of  millet,  wheat  and 
corn.  We  passed  many  large  dairy  farms 
with  herds  of  fine  looking  cattle.  Greene, 
in  Chenango  County,  is  a  beautiful  town 
with  prosperous  looking  homes  in  the 
village  proper.  There  were  many  beau¬ 
tiful  maple  trees.  Passing  one  farm  we 
saw  a  flock  of  white  turkeys  which,  to  us, 
was  an  unusual  sight.  We  saw  many 
large  chicken  farms  through  this  section. 
At  Smithville  Flats,  farmers  were  cutting 
their  second  crop  of  clover  in  many 
places.  At  Tarbell  Farms,  which  was 
founded  in  1816,  we  saw  a  tremendously 
large  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle.  The  many 
barns,  silos  and  outbuildings  of  all  kinds 
were  kept  in  excellent  condition  and  all 
nicely  painted.  Many  of  the  silos  in  Cort¬ 
land  County  are  made  of  concrete  blocks 
and  some  of  them  are  made  of  metal.  Here, 
too,  we  saw  fine  farms,  fields  of  millet 
and  corn  being  harvested  with  modern 
machinery.  From  Willet  we  traveled  up 
to  Cincinnatus,  Pitcher,  Lincklaen,  Tri¬ 
poli  and  Fabius  on  up  Route  91  to  Pom- 
pey,  and  there  into  Jamesville  and  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Arriving  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds, 
the  first  building  we  entered  housed  the 
race  and  show  horses.  These  horses  were 
all  beautifully  groomed,  manes  and  tails 
braided.  After  looking  over  all  the 
horses  we  next  journeyed  to  the  barn 
where  the  cattle  were  kept.  This  parti¬ 
cular  building  housed  the  cattle  belong¬ 
ing  to  4-H  club  members  and  boys  and 
girls  were  busy  grooming  their  entries. 
Here  we  contacted  Jimmie  Telesky,  18 
years  old  of  South  Kortright,  Delaware 
County,  whom  we  had  met  at  the  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Fair,  where  his  one- 
y ear-old  Guernsey  heifer  was  awarded 
Grand  Champion  Showmanship  of  all 
breeds.  His  one-year-old  Guernsey  bull 
calf,  Prince  Royal,  received  first  prize  at 
the  same  fair.  Here  was  Jimmie  jusj 
four  days  after  we  had  seen  him  at  the 
Delaware  County  Fair,  up  at  the  State 
Fair  carefully  grooming  his  year-old 
Guernsey  heifer.  After  making  the  rounds 
in  this  building,  we  went  to  the  Coliseum 
where  the  judging  of  horses  and  cattle 
had  just  begun.  Many  fine  specimens  of 
cattle  and  horses  were  being  shown.  Some 
of  the  -  horses  were  very  spirited  and 
sometimes  the  owners  had  quite  a  job 
keeping  them  in  the  arena.  Then  the 
4-H  members  came  in  and  formed  a  circle 
with  their  cattle.  Each  boy  and  girl  was 
very  attentive  to  his  and  her  particular 
charge  while  out  of  the  side  of  their  eyes 
they  were  watching  the  judges,  hoping 
and  praying  for  recognition. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Horticultural 
Building  where  we  saw  flowers  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions.  The  beautiful 
bouquets  on  display  gave  one  a  fine  idea 
for  flower  and  color  combinations,  lliere 
were  some  splendid  ideas  for  Winter  dec¬ 
orations  made  up  of  combinations  of 
twigs  of  berries,  a  bed  of  moss,  a  twig 
of  pine,  often  a  spray  of  Iris  leaves  and 
sometimes  some  cones  from  evergreen 
trees.  A  display  of  dahlias  was  .  well 
worth  seeing,  as  were  the  many  varieties 
of  roses,  gladioli,  delphinium,  asters,  zin¬ 
nias,  etc.  There  was  a  splendid  contrast 
shown  in  the  right  and  wrong  kind  of 
rock  garden.  We  were  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  potatoes  being  graded  and 
boxed  in  this  same  building.  I  took  the 
opportunity  while  at  this  display  to  ask 
the  Inspector  of  Fruits  and  1  egetables 
as  to  the  cause  of  scabby  potatoes.  He 
said  this  was  due  to  potatoes  being  plant¬ 
ed  in  soil  that  was  too  sweet,  that  pota¬ 
toes  thrive  in  sour  soil  and  when  soil  is 
too  well  limed  or  manured  too  much, 
these  scabs  form  on  the  potatoes,.  Upon 
inquiring  as  to  the  potato  yield  m  New 
York  State,  he  said  it  was  about  normal. 
I  told  the  inspector  that  many  farmers 
in  Western  Sullivan  County  were  obliged 
to  dig  their  potatoes  early  as  the  frequent 
and  heavy  rains  in  July  had  caused  many 
of  them  to  rot.  Weather  conditions,  he 
said  were  very*  favorable  for  growing  po¬ 
tatoes  in  Chenango  County,  where  he 
hailed  from. 

While  taking  some  needed  refreshments 
at  one  of  the  concessions,  our  party  was 
fortunately  united.  Although  we  had 
planned  on  leaving  for  home  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  there  was  still  so  much  we  hadn’t 
seen  and  such  a  splendid  program  at  the 
Coliseum  and  Grandstand  that  evening, 
that  we  decided  to  stay.  At  the  Indian 
Village  exhibit,  the  buildings  were  all 
made  from  tree  bark.  The  grounds  which 


liad  been  newly  sodded  were  fashioned 
into  steps.  Here  we  met  two  young  high 
school  graduates  of  the  Seneca  Tribe 
from  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  who 
were  busy  making  notes  of  their  exhibits. 
All  exhibits  in  the  Indian  Village  were 
by  the  Six  Nations  of  Indian  Farmers. 
The  Government  is  just  starting  to  stock 
the  Indian  Reservations  with  game  and 
fish  and  at  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation 
there  are  100  members  in  the  Rod  and 
Gun  Club.  The  Indians  are  more  and 
more  adapting  themselves  to  the  customs 
of  the  white  man. 

In  the  evening,  that  is,  at  seven  o’clock, 
we  all  went  to  the  Coliseum  where  Gold¬ 
man’s  Band  was  scheduled  to  play.  After 
the  band  had  played  two  selections,  one 
of  our  party  called  for  “On  the  Mall,” 
one  of  Goldman’s  own  compositions, 
which  his  band  plays  nightly  during  his 
engagement  at  Central  Park.  Mr.  Gold¬ 
man  complied  and  asked  the  crowd  to 
hum  the  tune  when  he  so  directed.  After 
this  selection  the  band  made  its  exit,  the 
platform  was  quickly  removed,  the  ring¬ 
master  blew  his  bugle  and  the  horse- 
show  started.  We  watched  this  show 
till  10  :30,  when  we  decided  to  start  for 
home.  We  came  home  by  the  way  of 
Cortland  and  Binghamton  and  arrived 
at  3 :20,  after  having  had  a  wonderful 
day.  G.  b.  c. 

New  York. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Juniata  County  has  the  distinction  of 
raising  more  chickens  than  many  of  its 
surrounding  counties.  By  the  end  of 
this  year,  more  than  10,000,000  chicks 
will  have  been  hatched.  During  the  past 
25  years,  the  hatching  of  chicks  in  this 
county  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
There  are  52  hatcheries  in  the  county, 
and  if  the  full  incubator  capacity  is 
used,  3,514,000  baby  chicks  could  be 
hatched  every  three  weeks. 

The  marketing  of  lambs  during  the  late 
Summer  and  Fall  will  be  larger  than 
during  the  same  period  of  1937,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  In  most  years  lamb  prices  weak¬ 
en  slightly  or  hold  steady  from  Septem¬ 
ber  through  November.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  effects  of  seasonally  increased 
supplies  of  sheep  and  lambs  will  be  off¬ 
set  by  improvement  in  consumer  demands 
for  meat  and  in  wool  prices.  Consumer 
demand  in  the  Winter  and  Spring,  when 
most  of  the  fed  lambs  are  marketed,  is 
expected  to  be  stronger  than  a  year 
earlier. 

The  1938  production  of  Timothy  seed 
is  expected  to  be  less  than  half  of  the 
1937  production,  but  the  carry-over  from 
the  last  year’s  crop  is  expected  to  be 
sufficient  to  provide  about  the  average 
total  supply.  Present  indications  point 
to  a  crop  of  about  1,038,000  bushels  or 
44  percent  of  the  1937  crop.  Growers 
expect  to  harvest  302,000  acres,  the  sec¬ 
ond  smallest  acreage  on  record. 

According  to  the  latest  State  reports, 
better  than  average  yields  of  corn,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  tobacco  and  hay 
were  anticipated  for  Pennsylvania,  de¬ 
spite  the  poor  growing  weather  during 
August.  The  State  potato  yield  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  below  normal  because  of 
the  blight  and  the  weather  conditions. 

Agricultural  experts  predict  that  in 
Lancaster  County,  a  big  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  Winter  barley  will  be  planted. 
The  reasons  were  given  that  barley  paid 
better  than  wheat  this  year,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  farm  plan  seeks  a  30-percent 
reduction  in  the  next  wheat  crop,  al¬ 
though  no  restrictions  on  the  production 
of  barley  have  been  made. 

Before  sowing  wheat  this  Fall,  farmers 
in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  portions 
of  the  State  have  been  warned  to  observe 
the  “fly-free”  date  before  sowing  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unusually  severe  infestation 
of  the  Hessian  fly.  An  ideal  situation 
for  the  production  of  the  Hessian  fly  re¬ 
sulted  this  Summer  when  the  wet  weath¬ 
er  delayed  thrashing  and  resulted  in  much 
wheat  sprouting  in  fields.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  resulted  in  reports 
that  showed  the  average  infestation  in 
Berks  and  Lancaster  Counties  was  5  per¬ 
cent.  In  Lebanon  County,  the  average 
■  was  11  percent,  with  a  maximum  of  20 
and  a  minimum  of  six.  In  Bucks  County, 
a  serious  condition  was  discovered,  with 
the -average  being  38  percent.  The  fly- 
free  date  is  September  30.  Wheat  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  delayed  until  the  adult  flies 
have  completed  their  egg-laying,  it  was 
announced. 

The  September  forecast  for  tobacco 
yield  in  Pennsylvania  is  32,670,000 
pounds. 

A  2*4 -year-old  cow,  “Hazel  of  Walnut 
Grove  419169”  of  Kirkwood,  Lancaster 
County,  owned  by  II.  R.  Ferguson,  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  record.  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  announced  that  her 
yield  is  13,342.6  pounds  of  milk  and  678.6 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  Class  F.  F.  Y.  o. 


you  snu  HM  m  TO  MB 
out  jiuy-mnchk  out. 

BUT  DON'T  OtLAY!  SCm'NJ°3. 
MCMBtRSMP  COUPON  NOW- 


IduOoo 

Famous  Cooking  Authority 


SEE  WHAT  FUN  WE  HAVE! 

GET  VALUABLE  CLUB 
PRIZES  AND  LEARN  TO 
MAKE  MORE  DELICIOUS 
JAMS  AND  JELLIES 
THE  TIME  -  SAVIN  & 
WAV...  WITH  CERTO! 


“Now  that  I  use  Certo  l  boil  my 
fruit  juice  only  minute  for  jelly — 
one  minute  for  jam!  I  actually  finish  the 
whole  job  in  just  15  minutes  after  my 
fruit  is  prepared!"  writes  enthusiastic 
member  Mrs.  L.  Bennett  of  Seattle , 
Washington.  "I  average  11  glasses  in¬ 
stead  of  7,  too — because  with  that  short 
boil ,  no  juice  goes  off  in  steam!" 


“No  'boiled-down '  taste  to  my  jams 
and  jellies  this  year!"  writes  club  member 
Mrs.  Coy  from  Battle  Creek ,  Michigan.  " Be¬ 
cause  with  Certo ,  none  of  the  flavor  boils 
away  ...  so  my  jams  and  jellies  retain  the 
delicious  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit  itself!". 
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Green  Peas  and  Beans 

Add  To 

Farm  Income 

By  Margaret  C.  Welch 


URING  the  past  few  years  consid¬ 
erable  has  been  written  regarding 
the  green  pea  industry  in  Madison, 
Oneida  and  Chenango  counties. 
There  have  been  stories  telling  how 
growers  have  broken  away  from  the 
old  methods  of  drilling  in  peas,  such  as  is  the  case 
when  the  crop  is  grown  for  the  cannery,  and  how 
the  wrinkled  varieties  are  now  sown  in  rows,  picked 
by  hand  into  bushel  hampers,  and  shipped  to  the 
city  markets. 

It  is  an  industry  in  which  even  a  new  name  has 
developed.  In  the  early  days  wives  and  children  of 
neighboring  farmers  assisted  in  picking  the  green 
pea  crop.  Now  that  the  industry  has  become  spe¬ 
cialized,  Italian  and  Polish  residents  of  nearby 
cities  are  brought  by  truck  to  live  in  shacks,  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  these  people  go  from  one  field 
to  another  harvesting  the  crop.  The  new  name  is 
“Shackers,”  and  refers  to  the  city  people,  young 
and  old,  who  are  now  spending  their  Summers  in 
these  country  “apartment  houses,”  vacationing  and 
earning  money  at  the  same  time. 

Another  crop  has  been  added  throughout  this  area, 
and  that  is  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  string 
beans  for  the  city  market.  On  many  fields  the  early 
peas  are  picked,  the  vines  removed,  the  land  disked 
and  a  planting  of  green  beans  made.  There  are 
usually  two  pickings  of  beans  and  the  harvesting 
continues  until  frost  cuts  down  the  vines. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  transporting 
these  two  crops  to  market.  Not  so  many  years  ago 
long  lines  of  refrigerator  cars  occupied  the  sidings 
at  the  railroad  stations  throughout  the  area  where 
peas  and  beans  were  grown.  Now,  however,  trucks 
are  loaded  with  the  bushel  hampers  right  in  the 
fields  and  these  carry  the  crop  direct  to  the  com¬ 
mission  man  in  the  city. 

There  has  also  been  a  change  in  the  production 
methods.  Originally,  various  farmers  planted  one 
or  five  or  ten  acres  of  peas  and  arranged  for  pick¬ 
ing  and  packing  into  bushel  hampers.  A  group  of 
these  farmers  might  fill  a  refrigerator  car  together. 
Now  a  contractor  arranges  with  various  farmers  to 
grow  a  definite  acreage  of  peas  or  beans.  This  con¬ 
tractor  hires  the  shackers  and  transports  them 
from  one  farm  to  another  to  harvest  the  crop,  and 
he  also  arranges  for  the  transportation  to  market. 
The  farmer  simply  plants  the  seed,  cultivates  the 
crop  and  receives  a  share  in  the  proceeds. 

In  the  early  days  one  often  heard  of  $4  a  bushel 
peas,  but  with  the  extensive  acreage  now  planted, 
returns  rarely  reach  this  figure ;  in  fact,  at  times 
the  market  is  so  glutted  that  the  producers  received 
from  75  cents  to  $1  a  bushel,  or  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

Bringing  the  shackers  from  the  city  developed  a 
social  problem,  and  during  the  past  Summer  young 
people  from  several  colleges  arranged  a  “school,” 
where  approximately  75  “shack”  children,  too  young 
to  work  in  the  fields,  received  instruction.  These 
young  people  were  from  eight  different  pickers’ 
shacks.  Ten  cents  a  day  was  collected  from  each 
and  the  children  were  given  graham  crackers  and 
milk  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  and  a  hot  dish  at 
noon.  The  children  enjoyed  softball,  swimming  and 
craft  work.  Singing  contests,  softball  and  camp 
fires  were  participated  in  by  the  older  brothers 


and  sisters  in  the  evening. 

The  growing  of  green 
peas  and  beans  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  metropolitan 
market  has  taken  the 
place,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  canning  crops.  The 
difference  between  the 
canning  and  picking  peas 
is  that  the  canning  peas  may  return  a  small,  but 
sure,  amount  per  acre ;  however,  with  the  picking 
peas,  if  the  grower  hits  a  high  market  he  may  make 
a  considerable  amount  of  money,  but  if  the  market 
is  glutted  he  may  even  have  to  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  his  product.  Even  with  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  return,  the  growing  of  the  picking 
peas  and  beans  is  still  on  the  increase. 


Tied  of  the  lads  picking  string  beans  and  filling  a  sack 
ready  for  shipment  by  truck  to  the  city  market. 


This  year  growers  have  had  bumper  crops  and 
the  green  beans  have  been  returning  a  pretty  fail- 
price  so  that  most  of  the  time  there  has  been  a  good 
profit  to  the  producer. 

Picking  started  in  June  With  early  peas  and  the 
picking  of  green  beans  following,  continuing  until 
well  into  September.  There  was  a  considerable  exo¬ 
dus  of  shackers  on  Labor  Day  as  many  of  the 
young  people  had  to  return  to  the  cities  for  school. 
Older  members  of  the  families  remained  or  were 

transported  in  large 
trucks  from  the  city  daily 
until  hard  frosts  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bean  crop. 

To  show  the  size  of  the 
holdings  of  the  larger 
contractors,  one  inter¬ 
viewed  said  he  had  har¬ 
vested  more  than  50,000 
bushels  of  peas  and  near¬ 
ly  as  many  beans  from 
800  acres.  They  were 
planted  on  22  farms  and 
in  this  particular  case*, 
all  were  owned  by  one 
individual. 

Large  crops  and  good 
returns  may  mean  an  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  another 


year  and  if  this  happens  it  is  possible  that  prices 
may  drop  so  that  in  1939  farmers  may  grow  their 
peas  and  beans  “just  for  the  pleasure”  of  sending 
them  to  market,  but  they  will  remember  1938  as  a 
pretty  good  year  in  price  and  with  good  returns, 
when  the  bumper  crop  is  considered. 


Put  Manure  on  the  Fields 

Barnyard  manure  is  never  saved  and  utilized  as 
efficiently  as  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the 
field  where  there  is  a  growing  crop.  Under  the  eaves 
in  the  barnyard,  in  the  shed,  or  even  in  the  stall  seri¬ 
ous  losses  may  occur.  Leaching  with  rain  in  the 
open  removes  soluble  nutrients  which  represent 
about  half  the  total.  Heating  in  the  shed  may 
volatilize  most  of  the  nitrogen. 

Animals  retain  only  10  to  20  percent  of  the  plant 
food  of  their  diet,  and  destroy  half  the  organic 
matter.  Some  loss  of  fertility  is  impossible  to  avoid 
under  the  best  conditions.  Cement  floors,  covered 
sheds,  pits  or  cisterns,  deep  stalls,  all  may  be  made 
helpful  in  preventing  losses.  Probably  the  most 
effective  system  is  the  use  of  a  tight  pit  which  re¬ 
ceives  all  the  manure,  liquid  and  solid  together  with 
the  washings  from  hosing  out  the  stalls.  The  entire 
mass  takes  on  the  consistency  of  sludge,  and  is 
pumped  into  tanks  to  be  spread  on  the  land  with 
a  sprinkler.  This  system  is  popular  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Regardless  of  the  method  of  storage,  manure 
should  be  hauled  as  frequently  as  convenient.  In 
the  early  Spring  all  accumulations  of  the  Winter 
should  be  removed.  This  not  only  stops  waste  and 
puts  the  manure  where  it  will  help  make  bigger 
crops,  but  an  important  breeding  place  for  flies  is 
eliminated.  If  possible  no  manure  accumulation 
should  be  permitted  through  the  Summer.  Dairy¬ 
men  sometimes  haul  and  spread  the  manure  daily 
where  large  herds  of  cows  are  maintained.  This 
attention  improves  sanitation  and  helps  produce  a 
higher  grade  of  milk. 

Some  maintain  that  fertilizer  is  so  cheap,  manure 
is  not  worth  hauling,  or  that  the  manure  should  be 
rotted  before  it  is  hauled.  We  cannot  endorse 
either  of  these  ideas.  To  make  one  load  of  rotted 
manure  requires  two  loads  of  the  fresh  product. 
Assume  that  the  rotting  occurs  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions;  there  is  still  a  considerable  loss  of  plant 
food.  The  superiority  of  rotted  manure  for  crops 
is  largely  fallacy  anyway.  I  have  seen  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  applied  at  50  tons  an  acre  rates  on  garden 
land,  worked  into  the  soil  in  the  early  Spring,  and 
planted  to  Summer  crops  with  favorable  results. 

Manure  preservatives  have  been  used  with  vary¬ 
ing  results.  The  most  practical  and  also  an  effi¬ 
cient  preservative  is  superphosphate,  the  16  or  18- 
percent  grade  that  carries  an  equal  amount  of  gyp¬ 
sum.  The  sulphate  from  the  gypsum  combines  with 
the  ammonia  of  the  manure,  forming  ammonium 
sulphate.  Were  it  possible  to  have  all  the  ammonia 
combine  in  this  way  losses  would  be  small  unless 
leaching  were  permitted.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
superphosphate  for  each  ton  of  manure  is  necessary 
to  save  the  ammonia  nitrogen. 

Lime  increases  the  loss  of  nitrogen  to  a  serious 
extent.  The  practice  now  in  many  dairies  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  superphosphate  for  sanitation.  The  antisep¬ 
tic  value  of  superphosphate  is  proving  to  be  about 
equal  to  that  of  lime,  without  fertility  losses. 

The  best  time  to  apply  manure  to  the  land  is  just 
before  plowing.  This  results  in  absorption  of  am¬ 
monia  by  the  soil,  thus  preventing  its  escape  into 
the  air.  Applied  to  freshly  plowed  land  and  im¬ 
mediately  disked  it  is  fairly  satisfactory.  Moist 
weather  is  preferable  to  dry  hot  weather  for  spread¬ 
ing.  Drying  weather  results  in  increased  volatiliza¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen. 


Italian  “Shackers”  picking  string  beans.  They  are  a  happy  lot  and  enjoy  the  xcork. 


k.  e.  s. 
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Plant  Peonies  in  Fall 


The  .second  or  third  week  in  September  is  the 
proper  season  to  plant  peony  roots,  although  they 
may  he  set  as  late  as  October  15.  However,  those 
set  later  are  more  apt  to  be  heaved  out  by  the 
frost,  so  the  wise  flower  lover  manages  to  perform 
the  work  earlier. 

Among  the  flowers  growing  most  rapidly  in  popu¬ 
larity,  and  second  probably  only  to  the  rose,  stands 
the  peony.  Today  whole  peony  shows  are  held, 
while  an  extensive  library  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  care  and  propagation  of  the  peony.  Even  as 
far  north  as  the  Yukon  and  Alaska,  the  peony  gives 
the  greatest  satisfaction  for  beauty  of  form  and 
color,  ease  of  cultivation,  freedom  from  insect  pest 
find  disease,  as  well  as  long  life.  Unlike  many 
plants  which  run  out  and  need  to  be  renewed,  the 
peony  improves  under  proper  care  and  attention. 
Prize  blooms  have  been  produced  on  stock  00  years 
old. 

When  once  well  placed  in  the  (lower  garden  and 
growing  well,  peonies  should  be  left  undisturbed. 
Thus,  it  is  well  to  select  a  place  for  the  roots  which 
promises  to  remain  for  a  long  time  the  site  of  the 
bloom.  But  if  lifted  for  root  division,  the  plants 
should  not  be  reset  in  the  same  place,  since  they  do 
not  seem  to  thrive  unless  the  soil  has  been  removed. 
They  never  should  be  set  under  trees,  or  near  walls 
or  foundations,  which  absorb  food  and  moisture. 

Old  established  clumps  of  peonies  that  have  to  be 
moved  should  never  be  reset,  whole.  After  being 
lifted  carefully  so  as  to  prevent  breaking  of  the 
brittle  roots,  they  should  be  left,  to  wilt  just  enough 
to  make  them  pliable  and  i»ermit  distangling.  Then 
with  fi  sharp  knife  they  should  be  so  divided  as  to 
leave  from  three  to  five  “eyes”  on  each  division,  and 
the  roots  should  be  shortened  to  about  seAen  inches. 

After  flowering  early  in  the  Summer,  peonies  take 
a  short  rest  before  sending  out  the  new  shoots,  or 
“eyes,”  sis  they  are  called,  that  properly  divided, 
may  make  the  neA\r  peony  plant.  And  that  there 
may  be  ample  time  for  these  to  become  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  to  form  si  good  root  system  so  ns  to  be 
ready  to  bloom  the  following  Spring,  this  moving  is 
most  satisfactory  when  done  in  September,  or  very 
early  in  October. 

To  flower  successfully,  peonies  must  Iuia'c  sufficient 
nourishment,  cultivation  (especially  in  Fall  and 
early  Spring),  and  plenty  of  water  about  blooming 
time.  In  preparing  the  peony  bed  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  this  plant  uses  more  food  than  any 
other  perennial.  A  rich  loam  is  the  best  soil.  A 
peony  patch  made  up  of  one  part  compost  to  nine 
parts  good  soil  is  the  right  mixture.  Well  rotted 
barnyard  manure  may  be  dug  in  and  well  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Howewer,  do  not  let  their  roots  come 
in  contact  with  manure.  It  is  best  to  prepare  the 
peony  bed  several  months  in  advance  of  planting. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  mix  the  soil  and  manure  as  thoroughly  as 

possible. 

\ii  expert  wlio  lius  b<i (1  more  tlum  50  jettis  expc* 
rience  devolping  different  peony  species,  advises 
that  ideal  peony  culture  calls  for  a  division  of  the 
roots  as  described,  once  every  eight  years.  Plant 
the  roots  so  that  the  uppermost  bud  is  not  more 
than  three  inches  and 
not  less  than  two  inches 
below  the  soil  surface. 

Too  deep  planting  often 
results  in  a  bloomless 
plant.  Shallow  plant¬ 
ing  often  results  in 
freezing.  This  method 
of  propagating  peonies 
is  the  only  way  by 
which  avc  can  be  posi- 
tive  of  getting  the  same 
kind.  Growing  from 
seed  requires  seven 
years  to  establish  bloom 
and  variety,  as  owing  to 
cross  fertilization  by 
the  bees  the  flowers  do 
not  always  come  true 
to  type,  a  long  time  to 
wait  for  possible  disap¬ 
pointment  ! 

Although  single  “eye” 
peony  divisions,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  kinds,  are  fre¬ 
quently  sold,  they  take 
so  much  longer  to  get 
started  blooming  A\rell 
that  they  are  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  the  average 
flower  loArer  to  use.  The 


year-old  plants  sometimes  offered  by  nurserymen  are 
not  as  likely  to  produce  vigorous  clumps,  either,  as 
good  divisions.  One  peony  grower  says :  “We  havre 
tried  out,  in  our  plantings,  all  the  various  plans,  and 
have  definitely  concluded  that  the  three  to  five -eye 
dh-ision  is  really  the  best  size  of  root  to  recommend 
to  most  growers.  We  alAvavs  make  these  divisions 
by  dividing  not  younger  than  a  tAvo-year-old  plant 
and  not  older  than  a  three-year-old.  Because  of  its 
size  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  mishaps 
of  transplanting  as  is  the  smaller  division.  If 
planted  reasonably  early  in  the  planting  season,  it 
will  produce  larger  and  more  typical  blossoms  the 
folloAAdng  season  than  will  the  small  division.  It  is 
during  the  third  season  of  blooming  that  you  get 
those  uniformity  perfect  blossoms  to  Avhich  all  peony 
loAers  look  forward.” 

Then  comes  a  good  rich  soil,  drained  Avith  tile  if 
necessary.  Where  there  is  heavy  clay,  the  top  soil 
should  first  be  laid  at  one  side  and  the  subsoil 
broken  up  to  a  depth  of  at  least  18  inches  and  well 
mixed  with  rotted  manure,  leaf  mold  and  sand. 
Then  the  top  soil,  mixed  Avith  bonemeal,  should  be 
put  back  again,  making  a  bed  that  will  be  good 
for  several  years. 

Sandy  soil,  AVhicli  is  loo  light  for  such  heavy 
feeders,  as  peonies,  should  be  brought  up  by  adding 
to  each  part  of  sand  two  portions  of  black  earth,  one 
part  humus  or  decayed  leaves,  and  a  thorough 
sprinkling  of  bonemeal.  Bonemeal,  by  the  way,  is 
pronounced  a  “fool  proof  fertilizer”  to  use  on 
peonies,  since  the  plants  consume  only  what  they 
need,  and  as  it  disintegrates . slowly  it  is  available 
for  plant  food  for  several  decades. 

Tnto  such  carefully  prepared  soil,  in  a  sunny  situa¬ 
tion,  the  selected  peony  roots  are  placed,  at  least 
three  feet  apart,  Avith  their  eyes  between  two  and 
three  inches  beloAV  the  level  of  the  ground  and  Avell 
Avatered.  Too  shallow  planting  is  dangerous  in 
northern  climes. 

When  setting  the  roots,  be  sure  that  the  earth  is 
AA'ell  sifted  in  around  the  roots  and  lightly  packed 
down.  Ashes  are  recommended  by  the  groAA*ers  as 
good  top-dressing  in  the  Fall,  but  manure  on  top 
can  be  permitted  only  Avlien  thoroughly  decomposed 
and  then  should  lx?  put  in  a  circle,  aAvav  from  the 
plant,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  eroAvn.  IIoAAever,  a 
feeding  or  tAVo  of  Aveak  liquid  manure  should  be 
given  the  roots  a  month  before  blooming  time  to 
improve  the  flowers. 

Immediately  on  planting,  label  each  variety. 
Otherwise,  after  a  AA'hile  the  names  will  be  forgotten, 
and  the  plants  lose  much  of  their  interest.  An¬ 
other  good  Avay  is  to  make  a  chart  of  the  planting 
and  indicate  the  names  on  the  different  sets.  This 
may  be  referred  to  year  after  year.  The  three- 
eighth  inch  galvanized  stake  is  very  good  to  record 
the  name  of  any  plant.  Zinc  labels,  defying  time 
and  the  elements  may  be  had  Avith  printed  names 
at  a  few  cents  each.  If  you  are  groAving  flowers 
for  exhibition  purposes,  you  will  need  these  labels, 
iu  order  to  keep  track  of  the  different  varieties. 

Which  peonies  to  purchase,  A\dien  turning  the 
leaAes  of  a  catalog  which  lists  hundreds  of  varie¬ 
ties.  is  a  perplexing  problem  to  the  a  Average  flower 
lover,  aaIio  may  not  realize  that  the  price  is  de¬ 


termined  by  the  stock  available  and,  as  they  multi¬ 
ply  slowly,  the  good  new  varieties  are  always  scarce 
and  expensive.  Some  of  the  very  finest,  however, 
haA*e  stood  the  test  of  years,  and  are  still  prize¬ 
winners  in  the  best  peony  shows.  But  as  they  haA’e 
been  grown  for  many  years,  they  are  quite  cheap 
compared  with  the  new  and  expensive  varieties. 

The  beautiful  Festiva  maxima,  for  instance,  an 
early,  fragrant,  pure  Avhite.  with  dashes  of  crimson, 
introduced  in  1851,  is  probably  the  most  popular 
peony  of  all,  and  rated  93  percent  in  exhibitions,  yet 
strong  roots  may  be  had  at  about  50  cents  each.  The 
Edulis  superba,  an  early  mauve  pink  and  one  of  the 
best,  brought  out  in  1824,  may  be  had  at  about  the 
same  price.  Felix  Crousse,  a  fragrant  mid-season 
bright  red.  though  not  so  old,  is  hard  to  excel,  and 
there  are  many  other  excellent  old  sorts.  Newer 
peony  varieties  come  higher  to  whatever  extent  one 
cares  to  go  and  are  interesting  to  use.  e.  av.  g. 


The  Ohio  Orchard  Day 

Approximately  one  thousand  Ohio  fruit-growers 
gathered  at  the  State  Experiment  Station  near 
’Wooster  recently  for  the  annual  Orchard  Day  meet¬ 
ing.  This  was  the  16th  consecutive  Orchard  Day, 
and  is  the  one  “big  day”  of  the  year  for  Ohio  or- 
chardists.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Station  orchards  the  size  and  quality  of  the  crop  of 
apples  Avas  seriously  affected  by  the  low  tempera¬ 
tures  the  middle  of  May.  For  this  reason  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  plots  was  less  pronounced  than  usual. 

The  following  notes  concerning  matters  stressed 
by  the  staff  will  indicate  to  some  extent  the  range 
of  experimental  work  covered  by  the  program. 

1. — Soil  management  of  peach  and  cherry  orchards. 

-. — The  food  manufacture  by  leaA'es  of  fruit  trees. 
Apparatus  for  measuring  the  rate  of  photosysthesis 
was  set  up  in  the  orchard  and  its  operation  ex¬ 
plained  by  one  of  the  Station  specialists.  This  pre¬ 
sented  very  forcefully  the  need  for  exact  laboratory 
methods  as  well  as  field  experimentation. 

3. — Soil  moisture  relations  with  fruit  trees.  This 
subject  was  discussed  with  some  trenches  10  feet  or 
more  deep  as  the  background.  The  root  distribution 
down  through  the  various  depths  of  soil  was  shoAvn 
and  the  relationship  betiA'een  deep  soils  and  produc¬ 
tion  emphasized.  The  water-carrying  capacity  of 
soils  was  shown  to  be  one  of  the  important  char¬ 
acteristics  of  good  orchard  soils. 

4.  — Budding  and  grafting,  particularly  in  top¬ 
working  hardy  stocks,  was  stressed.  The  experience 
of  heaAy  mortality  due  to  Winter  injury  a  few  years 
ago  has  stimulated  considerable  interest  in  the  use 
of  hardy  stocks  as  an  insurance  against  this  trouble. 

5-  — The  growth  of  mulch  in  the  orchard  and  its 
distribution  around  the  trees.  Most  of  the  apple  or¬ 
chards  iu  Ohio  are  grown  iu  sod.  It  is  the  general 
practice  to  mow  these  orchards  once  or  twice  Avith- 
out  raking.  The  Station  has  encouraged  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  other  methods  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  greater  tonnage  betAveen  the  trees. 

6—  Disease  and  isect  clinic.  Instead  of  having  a 
set  discussion  of  some  particular  pest,  a  clinic  for 
the  study  of  various  prevailing  diseases  and  insects 
was  established  near  the  headquarters  for  Orchard 


Courtesy  Canadian  National  Kailvrays. 
Gorgeous  Peony  Blooms  in  a  Quebec  Flower  Harden 


Day.  Growers  brought 
specimens  and  samples 
of  pests  and  by  means 
of  microscopes  and  oth¬ 
er  laboratory  measures 
of  identification  many 
problems  were  solved. 

7. — Storage  clinic.  A 
plan  similar  to  that  used 
for  orchard  pests  was 
used  for  storages.  There 
is  a  noticeable  trend  to¬ 
ward  refrigerated  stor¬ 
ages  on  the  farm.  This 
is  particularly  true  of 
the  groAvers  who  market 
the  bulk  locally. 

During  the  short  for¬ 
mal  speaking  program, 
Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  discussed 
“The  Efficiency  of  a 
Fruit  Tree.” 

The  attendance  was 
influenced  by  the  com¬ 
paratively  light  crop  of 
all  sorts  of  fruit  in 
Ohio,  the  estimate  for 
1938  being  one-third  of 
last  year  and  about  half 
the  average  yield. 

Ohio.  c  av.  e. 
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“FROM  NOW  ON  it  is  high  compression  and  good  gasoline  for 
me,”  says  Louis  Buzzine,  who  farms  3,000  acres  near  Peta¬ 
luma,  Cal.,  with  two  high  compression  Oliver  “70”  tractors. 


MR.  BUZZINE  put  a  new  stream¬ 
lined  wallop  in  that  old  saying 
about  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines 
when  he  changed  to  high  compression 
tractors  and  good  gasoline.  He  made 
28%  more  hay  in  a  day  and  he  used  2 7 % 
less  fuel.  Here’s  how  he  compares  his 
two  high  compression  Oliver  70’s,  burn¬ 
ing  regular-grade  gasoline,  with  his  two 
low  compression  tractors,  burning  low- 
grade  fuel: 

“I  can  truthfully  say  I  am  sold  on  high 
compression  and  good  gasoline.  As  the 
old  saying  goes,  ‘the  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  eating  it’  and  I  have  had  plenty 
to  eat. 

“During  the  course  of  farming  3,000 
acres  of  hay  land,  we  pull  14  feet  of 
mowers.  With  the  two  low  compression 
tractors  operating  a  10- hour  day  we 
burned  22  gallons  of  low-grade  fuel, 
mowing  7  0  acres  of  hay,  pulling  mowers 
in  third  gear.  With  the  two  high  com¬ 
pression  Oliver  tractors  operating  a  10- 
hour  day  we  burned  1 6  gallons  of  gas, 
mowing  90  acres  of  hay,  pulling  mowers 
in  fourth  gear.  Besides  this,  the  tractors 


using  low-grade  fuel  consumed  half  a 
gallon  of  motor  oil  between  changes 
whereas  the  gasoline  tractors  consumed 
none. 

“I  have  learned  that  low  first  cost  does 
not  mean  cheap  operating  cost.” 

To  lower  your  operating  cost,  make 
sure  the  next  tractor  you  buy  has  been 
designed  to  burn  good  gasoline  (con¬ 
taining  tetraethyl  lead)  efficiently.  This 
means  a  high  compression  cylinder  head 
or  pistons  and  a  “cold”  gasoline  type 
manifold.  In  your  present  tractor  you 
get  added  power  and  economy  by  in¬ 
stalling  “altitude”  pistons  or  a  high 
compression  cylinder  head,  changing 
the  manifold  setting  or  the  manifold  to 
the  “cold”  gasoline  type,  and  using  reg¬ 
ular-grade  gasoline  (containing  tetra¬ 
ethyl  lead). 


ilil 


Mail  coupon  below  for  FREE  24-page  book¬ 
let  with  38  photographs  and  diagrams.  It 
tells  you — 

HOW  TO  RAISE  TRACTOR  POWER  .  .  . 
HOW  TO  REDUCE  TRACTOR  COSTS  .  .  . 
WHY  SOME  FUELS  PRODUCE  MORE 
POWER  . . .  FIVE  WAYS  TO  MAKE  YOUR 
LIFE  EASIER  .  .  .  HOW  GASOLINE  IN¬ 
CREASES  TRACTOR  POWER  .  .  .  HOW 
HIGH  COMPRESSION  WORKS  .  .  .  HOW 
TO  DO  MORE  WORK  IN  THE  SAME  TIME. 
No  practical  farmer  who  watches  costs  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  copy  of  this  new  book¬ 
let.  Mail  coupon  now.  SEND  NO  MONEY! 
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Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation 

Dept.  TD-  23,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMEN :  Please  mail  me  your  FREE  BOOKLET,  “How  to  Get  More 
Tractor  Power.” 

I  farm . acres  and  use  a . tractor. 

Name . '. . R.F.D . 


Town . County. 


.  State 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Cabot,  Rubel  .Rancocas,  Concord,  etc. 

1- Yr.  Plants  50  cents  each,  $5  dozen,  $40  per  100 

2- Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea. ,  $10  doz.,  $75  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Govt.  Exp.  Sta-  for  fall  planting. 
All  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


1  3  Speeds  Fwd. 
*  and  Reverse. 
Runs  4  to  8 
hours  per  gal. 


AirTires  or  Steel  Tires! 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms, 
truck  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
poultry  ranches, country  homes,  etc. 
Plows,  discs,  harrows,  cultivates, 
mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.  P.  riding  or 
walking  types.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  Low  Factory  Prices 
and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 

Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  130-F  W  42nd  Si.  New  York 


SH  AW ““-al*- TRACTOR. 


R  AQPRPRRIFQ  FALL  planting  best.  The 

FOR  SALE — Certified  Latham  &  Newburg  Raspberry  DLIVnlLo  newer  varieties.  Attractive  pre- 

Plants.  Twice  inspected.  John  Todd,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  paid  prices.  W.  HALBERT  -  OXFORD.  N.  Y. 


The  Grange 

National  Grange  officers  and  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  several  States,  are  fast 
completing  plans  for  the  big  annual  ses¬ 
sion  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Every  minute 
of  the  10  days’  actual  work  is  filled  with 
constructive  business,  vitally  important 
to  our  national  civic  and  social  activi¬ 
ties.  Legislative  recommendations  will 
be  formulated  at  this  time  that  will  have 
a  decided  weight  with  the  law-makers  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Legislature. 


The  New  York  State  Grange  will  con¬ 
vene  at  Jamestown  this  year.  Delegates 
will  be  chosen  at  the  last  Pomona  meet¬ 
ing  preceding  the  session.  While  the 
constitutional  matters  will  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  prior  to  this  time  there  still  re¬ 
mains  weighty  matters  that  demand  the 
closest  attention  of  every  member  of  the 
order.  Subordinates  should  now  get  ques¬ 
tions  in  shape  for  action  in  the  form  of 
resolutions  to  be  presented  at  the  Pomona 
meetings,  and  there  ironed  out  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  State  body  to  place  before 
our  National  and  State  legislative  bodies. 

Exact  dates  and  full  particulars  of  the 
National  and  State  meetings  will  appear 
at  a  later  date. 


A  few  years  ago  a  Grange  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  Alaska.  That  the  Grange  is  the 
forerunner  of  progress  is  demonstrated  in 
the,  recent  report  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  unit.  It  says  that  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  salesman  from  the  State  had  sold  an 
Eskimo  a  refrigerator. 

Many  new  Granges  have  recently  been 
organized  in  Wyoming,  and  the  members 
are  now  looking  forward  to  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  a  State  Grange  in  the  State.  The 
Grange  goes  marching  on. 


Without  doubt,  '“Booster  Night”  is  the 
most  important  date  in  connection  with 
Grange  activities  throughout  the  year.  It 
is  set  apart  by  the  National  Grange  as 
“Neighbors”  or  “Good  Fellowship  Night.” 
At  the  call  of  the  National  Master,  over 
8,000  subordinate  units  respond  with  the 
call  to  order.  Regular  work  is  suspended. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  all  join  in 
singing  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
The  invited  guests  always  enjoy  these 
ceremonies.  The  1938  observance  of  this 
feature  of  Grange  work  reached  the  peak 
of  success  in  the  nation. 


It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  many 
Grangers  attain  very  old  age,  many 
reaching  the  four-score  period. 

We  are  pleased  to  record  that  Henry 
Wilson  Merrill  of  Maine  who  recently 
passed  his  80th  birthday  is  Master  of  his 
Subordinate  Grange  and  going  strong. 


What  is  the  Grange?  The  answer  to 
that  question,  “The  Members.”  The  of¬ 
ficers  are  the  servants.  He  who  would 
be  great  must  first  learn  to  serve.  The 
officer  who  tries  to  operate  this  ma¬ 
chinery  in  reverse,  if  given  plenty  of  rope, 
will  soon  find  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
rope.  GEO.  M.  MORE. 


R.  I.  Agriculture  Hard  Hit 

Rhode  Island  agriculture  received  the 
full  brunt  of  the  tropical  hurricane  of 
September  21.  Conservative  estimates 
place  the  damage  to  the  State’s  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  at  seven  million  dollars. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  farms  suffered 
some  damage  to  buildings,  ranging  from 
torn  shingles  to  complete  destruction  of 
barns,  houses  and  outbuildings.  Gx-een- 
houses  in  many  sections  of  the  State  are 
completely  demolished. 

The  dairy  industry  has  suffered  untold 
loss.  The  silage  corn  crop,  just  ready 
for  harvest,  is  almost  totally  destroyed. 
The  stalks  of  the  plants  were  whipped 
bare  of  leaves  and  the  stalks  broken, 
twisted  and  flattened  to  earth,  to  a  point 
where  haxwest  will  be  a  laborious  and 
expensive  process  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  crop  is  not  worth  the  expense 
involved.  Hay  stacks  wei-e  blown  over 
and  in  many  cases  have  completely  gone 
with  the  wind.  Barn  roofs  were  torn  off 
and  hay  in  the  mows  received  a  bad  wet¬ 
ting,  which  will  cause  heating  and  spoil¬ 
age.  Thei'e  is  evei’y  indication  of  a  se¬ 
vere  shortage  of  dairy  cattle  feed  for  the 
Winter  months.  In  Providence  and 
South  Counties  there  was  a  considerable 
loss  of  livestock. 

Poultrymen  suffered  heavily.  The  storm 
coming  from  the  southeast,  ripped  into 
open-front  houses,  tore  away  roofs,  upset 
houses  and  in  many  cases  totally  ruined 
them.  Birds,  are  roosting  in  ti'ees,  barn 
lofts  or  wherever  they  can  find  shelter. 

The  fruit  industry,  centered  in  Provi¬ 
dence  County,  has  been  practically  wiped 
out.  Apples,  pears  and  peaches  were 
blown  from  the  trees.  Trees  were  up¬ 
rooted,  broken  and  destroyed.  Whole  or¬ 
chards,  in  many  cases,  were  completely 
wiped  out  and  with  them  went  years  of 
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labor  and  investment.  Fruit  farmers  are 
entirely  without  income  and  must  wait 
years  to  re-establish  their  orchards. 

Market  gardeners  suffered  complete 
loss  of  their  ci-ops,  with  the  exception  of 
root  crops,  such  as  turnips,  cari’ots,  beets 
and  tubers.  Cauliflower,  tomatoes,  egg¬ 
plant  and  other  tender  vegetables,  at 
their  height  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
were  totally  destroyed. 

With  the  usual  fortitude  and  courage 
of  the  American  farmer,  farm  families 
throughout  the  State  are  starting  the 
work  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 
The  State  Extension  Service  and  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  lending 
every  assistance.  The  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  meeting  the  emei’gency. 
Plans  and  pi'ogi’ams  are  being  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped  and  although  complete  recovery  is 
a  long-time  proposition,  progress  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way.  sumnek  d.  hollis. 


Rusty  Water 

I  am  having  trouble  with  the  water 
supply.  It  is  pumped  from  a  spring  200 
feet  distant  and  about  on  the  level  by 
an  electric  pump,  galvanized  pipe  being 
used.  Now  this  water  seems  good  direct 
from  spigot  but  as  soon  as  it  is  boiled  or 
heated  it  is  rusty  so  it  cannot  be  used 
to  wash  light  clothes  and  seems  unfit  for 
cooking  purposes.  What  can  be  done 
with  it?  We  have  cleaned  and  flushed 
the  hot-water  tank  and  compression  tank. 
The  water  is  all  right  if  dipped  and  car¬ 
ried  from  the  spring.  w.  B.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

[We  know  of  no  plan  other  than  doing 
away  with  the  rusty  pipes  or  tank.  Per¬ 
haps  some  reader  has  other  suggestions.] 


Photo  P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Edward  DeMattias  displays  the  record 
Irondequoit  melon  grown  in  New  York 
State  this  season.  The  melon  tipped  the 
scales  at  22^4  pounds  and  was  grotvn  by 
Philip  Finewood,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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TRADE  MARK  RE&.U.S.PAT  OFRCE 

ELUBELT  LACING 


JUST  A 
. HAMMER  TO 
APPLY  IT” 

The  farmer’s 
favorite  for  many 
years.  Recommended  and 
used  by  agricultural  schools  and 
makers  of  belting  and  farm  im¬ 
plements.  Easy  to  apply.  Gives 
long  dependable  service  on  belts 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  Has  great 
surplus  strength.“Neverlets  go.” 
Sold  by  hardware  and  implement 
stores  in  small  ‘‘Handy  Packages” 
or  large  Standard  Boxes.  Look  for 
theAlligator. Accept  nosubstitute. 


$tewarT  clipmaster 


speed, easeof  han¬ 
dling,  rugged, 
lasting  dura¬ 
bility. 


Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  Is  air 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  in  the  insulated  EASY - 
GRIP  handle  that  Is  barely  two  inches  In  diameter. 
Completely  insulated — no  ground  wire  required.  The 
fastest  clipping,  coolest  running,  easiest-to-use  clipper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  Stays  sharp  longer. 
A  $25  value  for  $17.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00. 
Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart 
electrlcandhand-powerCllpplngandShearingmachines. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Com¬ 
pany,  5598  Roosevelt  Road.  Chicago,  Illinois.  J,8  yean 
mating  Quality  products. 


THE  FORDS  PORTABLE  HAMMERMILL 

Comprises  every  worth-while  feature  of 
other  mills,  plus  the  exclusive  FORDS  MO¬ 
LASSES  FEED  IMPREGNATOR.  Farmers 
know  that  feed  mixed  with  molasses  fat¬ 
tens  stock  quicker,  keeps  them  healthier 
•  .  .  eo,  FORDS  operators  enjoy  a  safer, 
surer,  steadier  year  ’round  income  than 
with  any  other  type  of  equipment.  WRITE 
TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  EASY  TERMS. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
12S5  E.  12th  St..  Streator.  Illinois 


MAKE  MORE  WITH  MOLASSES 


Tender,  juicy,  and  solid  red. 
Better  quality  but  same  size 
as  common  McIntosh. 

PLANT  THIS  FALL 

Your  apple,  cherry,  pear,  and 
plum  will  have  a  wonderful 
start  before  Spring  planting  is 
Trade  Mark  Reg  i>ossible. 


All  TREES  GUARANTEED  TRUE  TO  NAME  &  HARDY 
54  Years  Growing  Experience 
Write  for  Free  Catalog 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 
26  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  CATALOG  FREE 


The  Apple  Picking  Problem 

Shall  we  pick  our  apples  by  day  labor 
or  by  piece-work — for  so  much  a  bushel? 
The  matter  was  first  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  several  years  ago  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  large  grower  of  fancy  McIn¬ 
tosh  that  he  had  cut  his  picking  costs 
33  percent  by  changing  to  piece  work. 
The  problem  is,  of  course,  a  complicated 
one,  but  it  probably  depends  upon  the 
type  of  labor  supply  more  than  upon  any 
other  one  thing.  If  you  are  in  an  or¬ 
chard  district  where  experienced  pickers 
are  plentiful,  where  those  pickers  know 
what  is  expected  of  them,  and  if  you 
have  picked  for  years  with  day  help,  you 
may  he  better  off  to  continue  to  do  so. 
But  if  you  have  to  depend  largely  upon 
factory  help  or  help  from  an  industrial 
territory,  who  do  not  know  a  McIntosh 
from  a  Wagener,  it  will  hardly  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  the  piece-work  basis.  On 
any  other  basis,  you  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  culling  your  help.  In  a  piece¬ 
work  basis,  they  will  cull  themselves, 
and  you  have  avoided  much  trouble.  One 
of  our  neighbors  was  bragging  to  a  friend 
one  year  about  how  much  better  he 
thought  he  was  off  with  help  at  30  cents 
an  hour  than  we  were  on  a  bushel  basis. 
The  answer,  of  course,  was  that  our  poor 
pickers  were  leaving  us  and  going  to  him, 
and  we  were  getting  all  the  good  pickers. 

We  first  picked  piece-work  in  1932. 
That  was  a  large  crop  year  and  we 
picked  8,500  bushels  of  McIntosh  in  two 
orchards.  We  compared  costs  with  1930, 
when  we  had  been  picking  by  the  day 
and  picked  7,500  bushels  in  the  same  or¬ 
chards.  Our  figures  in  each  case  cover 
all  orchard  costs,  sorting,  grading  and 
packing  for  storage,  superintendance, 
hauling  empty  crates  into  the  orchard, 
and  everything  except  transportation  to 
storage.  Of  course,  only  the  pickers  were 
on  piece  work.  The  actual  figures  are : 
—  1930  — 

Handling  costs  for  7.500  bus. $1,324.59 


Per  bn.,  day  labor  basis .  .1766 

—  1932  — 

Handling  costs  for  8,500  bus.$  962.00 
Per  bu.,  piece  work  basis....  .1132 

Saving  per  bu .  .0634 

Saving,  percent,  35.90. 


It  should  be  said  that  the  cost  of  labor 
per  hour  was  materially  higher  in  1930 
than  in  1932,  but  the  cost  figures  have 
been  corrected  to  take  care  of  this,  so 
that  the  results  are  perfectly  comparable. 
It  might  also  be  said  that  labor  was 
somewhat  more  anxious  to  keep  its  job 
in  1932,  and  was  therefore  somewhat 
more  efficient.  But  the  saving  was  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  we  had  expected,  and 
we  shall  not  go  back  to  the  old  system. 

The  question  in  most  growers’  minds  is, 
of  course,  as  to  care  in  handling  the 
fruit.  Our  experience  is  that  damage  is 
practically  negligible.  We  do  find  some 
new  pickers  anxious  to  speed  up  whose 
fruit  shows  finger  marks.  But  with  a 
picker’s  number  in  each  pail,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  check  up  at  once  on  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bruised  fruit,  and  if  it  con¬ 
tinues,  we  can  let  the  picker  go.  We  use 
small,  square  tickets  of  red  cardboard 
with  the  farm  name  and  a  large  number. 
Each  picker  is  given  a  bundle  of  about  a 
hundred  tickets  in  the  morning  and  he 
puts  one  in  the  bottom  of  each  pail  before 
filling.  We  use  wide-mouthed  18-quart 
zinc  pails  for  picking  and  if  the  distance 
to  the  sorting  table  is  material,  the  full 
pails  are  picked  up  by  a  tractor-hauled 
sled  or  by  a  light  truck.  We  like  the 
former  best. 

We  have  always  paid  three  cents  a 
pail  or  six  cents  a  bushel.  Good  help 
ought  to  pick  125  pails  a  day  and  men 
have  sometimes  picked  180  pails  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  that  time.  In  a  good  crop  of 
Wolf  River,  they  have  picked  over  200. 
But  there  are  always  bits  of  poor  pick¬ 
ing  or  young  orchards,  and  we  think  the 
talk  of  an  occasional  $6  a  day  brings  us 
better  help  or  brings  our  experienced 
pickers  back  another  season,  so  that  a 
cut  in  special  cases  would  be  poor 
economy.  e.  d.  c. 


$128.lf  in  a  Week 

Selling  Stark  Trees 


YOU  CAN  DO  AS  WELL.  J.  T. 
Fulk,  Indiana  realtor,  sells  Stark 
Trees  in  SPARE  TIME.  He  earned 
$128.54  in  a  week.  Pleasant,  health¬ 
ful  outdoor  work.  No  cash  or  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Mail  Coupon  for 
FREE  Selling:  Outfit  and  LIBERAL 
SALESMAN  PLAN— CASH  PAID 
j.t.fuus  WEEKLY— CASH  BONUSES— - 
Indiana  valuable  Prizes  Weekly. 

If  not  interested  in  selling,  BUY  Stark  Trees. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

’stark“nurs  “ri"  S,"  " 

Box  S.  W,  K-08  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  your  New  Plan  for  Salesmen. 

Name - — - _ _ _ _ _ 

P.  O.  . . 

St.  orR.  F.  D — - - - State . 


Photo  P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

“Brownie,”  a  seven  and  one-half  pound 
woodchuck,  is  a  pet  on  the  Litzenberger 
Farm  near  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Here  is 
shown  A  d  el  a  i  d  e  Litzenberger  with 
“ Brownie ”  who  gladly  poses  for  the 
photographer. 


You  Get  Maximum  Power 


For  Big  Game  In  Siip@rlC 


Center-fire  ammunition  of  MAXIMUM  power,  velocity,  clean¬ 
liness  and  World  Champion  Accuracy  is  now  available  for 
your  big-game  rifle  in  the  new  WESTERN  SUPER-X  car¬ 
tridges  . . .  Patented  LUBALO Y  Open  Point  Expanding  or  Soft 
Point  bullets  convert  SUPER-X  power  into  knockout  blows. 


Loaded  to  MAXIMUM  velocity,  the  flatter  trajectory  of 
SUPER-X  permits  you  to  set  your  sights  for  the  range  at 
which  most  shots  are  taken,  yet  make  clean,  quick  kills  at 
ranges  that  are  longer  by  many  yards  without  changing  your 
point  of  aim.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  SUPER-X  cartridge 
designed  for  the  type  of  game  you  plan  to  hunt. 


THE  STOP  SIGN  OF  THE  GAME  TRAILS 


Western  Cartridge  Company, 
Dept.  J74-A,  East  Alton,  Illinois 
Send  your  descriptive  SUPER-X  leaf¬ 
let  and  ammunition  handbook,  containing 
instructions  for  sighting-in  SUPER-X  car¬ 
tridges  in  hunting  rifles,  to: 

Name- 
Address- 


Post  Office- 


-State- 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
cost  |  less.  Protection 
from  fire,  lightning, 
wind  and  weather.  Send  roof 
measurements  today  for  money¬ 
saving  price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89-R. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1023-1073  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  UNEXCELLED  QUALITY:  500.- 
000  Peach:  200,000  Apple,  one  and 
two  year;  thousands  of  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry:  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  Fruit  Plants.  Large  and 
small  planters  are  invited  to 
write  for  our  latest  free-  FALL 
Price  List  announcing  the  greatest 
price  reduction  on  fruit  trees  ever 
made  in  our  history.  It  pays  to  plant 
Bountiful  Ridge  trees  and  plants. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  C  -  PRINCESS  ANNE.  MARYLAND 


All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  .water 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  1 — 


FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 


Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  Quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EARN 

GOOD 

MONEY 


Work  now  and  all  Winter,  full  or 
part  time,  distributing  our  quality 
nursery  products.  Liberal  cash  com¬ 
missions  weekly.  CHASE  BROS. 
NURSERYMEN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Chestnut  Trees 


Blight -resistant.  Our  hardy 
trees,  bearing  fine  large 
nuts  at  3  and  4  years.  Send  for  circular  to — 

CHESTNUT  NURSERY  -  MANHEIM.  PA. 


Tempered 

RUBBER 

GIVES  THE  "U.  S."  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE 
THIRD  LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY 
BOOTS.  DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE. 
PIGSKIN  FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER 
"U.  S."  BOOTS,  EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK- 
TESTED  BEFORE  IT  LEAVES  THE  FACTORY. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

S  United  States  Rubber  Products,  Inc. 

1790  Broadway  New  York 


ASK  TO  SEE  THE 
NEW  ROYAL 
RAINCOAT  WITH 
PIGSKIN  FINISH 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 


.  The  Blue  Spiraea. — Blue  perennials 
are  not  plentiful  late  in  the  season,  and 
for  this  reason  the  blue-flowered  shrub 
commonly  called  blue  Spiraea  or  blue- 
beard  is  very  welcome,  giving  its  termi¬ 
nal  clusters  of  lavender  blue  flowers  in 
September.  While  this  is  a  shrub,  attain¬ 
ing,  in  China  and  Japan,  a  height  of  six 
feet,  it  is  commonly  grown  in  the  North 
as  a  perennial,  for  the  tops  are  killed 
down  completely  in  our  Winters,  The 
roots  are  unharmed,  if  mulched,  and  the 
young  shoots  that  start  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  warm  in  Spring  will  bloom 
the  same  season.  The  leaves,  which  are 
coarsely  toothed,  are  grayish  underneath, 
and  have  an  aromatic  odor ;  the  plant 
does  not  grow  very  tall  in  the  one  season, 
and  is  thus  suitable  for  planting  among 
perennials.  Botanically,  this  plant  is 
Caryopteris  incaua  ;  it  has  been  called  C. 
Mastacanthus  and  C.  sinensis.  The 
name  blue  Spiraea  is  not  very  appropriate, 
as  it  belongs  to  the  Verbena  family,  but 
it  is  also  known  as  bluebeard,  Chinese 
beardwort  and  Verbena-shrub.  The  Cary¬ 
opteris  likes  full  sunshine  and  a  well- 
drained  soil,  and  should  always  have  a 
Winter  mulch.  In  a  shaded  and  poorly 
drained  place  the  roots  are  not  likely  to 
survive  the  Winter.  After  the  Veronicas 
are  over  it  is  pleasing  to  have  this  soft 
lavender  blue  among  the  gay  colors  of 
the  September  flowers;  not  that  we  are 
personally  short  of  lavender  blue  shades 
in  late  Summer  and  Autumn,  with  the 
Funkias  and  blue  Eupatorium  trying  to 
fill  up  every  vacant  space.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  that  the  best  way  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  blue  mist  flower  (Eupator¬ 
ium  coelestinum)  is  to  give  it  away  by 
the  bushel;  it  always  renews  itself,  and 
tries  to  take  possession  of  areas  de¬ 
voted  to  other  plants. 

Plants  Without  Soil. — Newspapers 
and  magazines  are  devoting  much  space 
to  the  new  method  of  growing  economic 
plants  without  soil,  using  water  as  the 
cultural  medium,  to  which  is  added,  with 


scientific  exactness,  all  the  nutrients  re¬ 
quired  for  plant  growth.  Pictures  and 
stories  of  the  results  obtained  are  really 
amazing,  but  as  we  have  never  seen  this 
culture  in  action  we  cannot  offer  any 
opinion  of  value.  Soil  of  itself  is  a  me¬ 
dium  to  hold  the  plant  in  place,  and  to 
convey  food  and  water  to  the  roots.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  scientists,  all  vegetation 
was  originally  derived  from  the  ocean, 
plants  gradually  adapting  themselves  to 
changed  conditions  as  the  great  deep  re¬ 
ceded — which  recalls  the  Book  of  Gene¬ 
sis.  The  idea  presented  by  some  of  the 
scientists  studying  the  soilless  system  is 
that  plant  food  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
growing  plant  as  accurately  as  Construc¬ 
tion  materials  to  a  machine ;  so  many 
units  of  plant  food  to  return  so  many 
units  of  plant  tissue.  Garden  culture, 
however,  does  not  seem  quite  so  simple, 
and  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  harvest 
our  home  tomato  supply  from  the  family 
washtub,  with  the  assistance  of  certain 
chemical  formulas.  The  fact,  however, 
that  men  with  a  recognized  standing  as 
scientific  investigators  are  making  care¬ 
ful  studies  of  soilless  growth  and  its 
economic  possibilities  shows  that  this  is 
no  figment  of  the  imagination,  but  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  may  change  our  present  ideas  of 
plant  culture.  To  most  of  us,  however, 
it  is  not  shortage  of  soil  that  offers  any 
problem,  but  rather  shortage  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  plant  nutrients  that  must  be 
purchased  in  any  case. 

Roses  for  Graduation. — “Will  you 
give  names  of  1‘oses  suitable  for  gradua¬ 
tion  baskets?  Are  Gen.  Jacqueminot  and 
American  Beauty  too  large?  I  have 
baby’s  breath  and  Delphiniums  to  put 
with  them,  and  wish  to  buy  rose  bushes. 
Are  Gen.  Jacqueminot  what  are  generally 


called  Jack  roses?”  Thus  inquires  a 
flower-loving  reader  who  wishes  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  floral  graduation  gifts.  This 
question  often  comes  up  in  rural  districts 
where  there  is  no  accessible  commercial 
florist.  Many  people  unfamiliar  with 
varietal  names  call  any  crimson  rose  a 
“Jack  rose,”  this  being  a  contraction  of 
Gen.  Jacqueminot,  but  though  this  fine 
old  variety  has  many  virtues  it  is  now 
superseded  for  cut  flower  purposes.  It 
still  has  its  place  in  the  garden,  after 
more  than  80  years  in  cultivation,  but 
it  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  thus  does 
not  give  the  continuous  bloom  of  a  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea.  In  some  sections  of  Northern 
New  England,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  it  blooms  over  a  longer 
period,  but  with  us,  like  other  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  there  is  a  burst  of  bloom  in 
June,  and  only  a  few  scattering  flowers, 
or  even  none  at  all,  later  in  the  season. 
American  Beauty  is  another  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual,  and  is  generally  disappointing  as 
a  garden  rose  in  the  East,  though  it  is 
reported  to  do  well  in  New  Mexico,  Utah 
and  other  interior  points.  While  many 
fine  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  still  grown 
as  garden  roses,  they  have  lost  the  place 
they  held  50  and  60  years  ago,  when 
they  provided  magnificent  forced  blooms 
for  cut  flowers.  The  Hybrid  Teas,  with 
their  continuous  bloom,  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  really  amazing  size  and  beau¬ 
ty,  and  we  should  grow  garden  roses  of 
this  class  for  graduation  use.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  rose  that  would 
not  combine  with  Delphinium  and  baby’s- 
breath.  Some  of  the  most  charming 
bridesmaids’  bouquets  we  have  ever  seen 
were  composed  of  pale  blue  larkspur 
combined  with  Talisman  roses,  lightly 
veiled  with  the  Gypsophila,  while  an¬ 
other  similar  arrangement  used  Presi¬ 
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dent  Hoover  in  place  of  Talisman.  For 
a  red  rose  we  are  inclined  to  give  first 
choice  to  Red  Radiance,  the  flowers  have' 
good  stems,  fine  finish,  and  a  vivid  color. 
Radiance  itself  is  particularly  good  where 
a  pink  variety  is  desired.  Another  vivid 
red  that  has  done  especially  well  with  us 
is  McGredy’s  Scarlet,  which  produces 
large  finely  formed  flowers  in  profusion ; 
unfortunately  the  Japanese  beetles  seem 
very  fond  of  it.  E.  G.  Hill  is  another 
good  red,  while  Etoile  de  Hollande  is  a 
vivid  crimson  scarlet,  large  bowers  with 
a  velvety  finish,  but  it  did  not  bloom  as 
freely  this  year  with  us  as  Red  Radiance 
and  McGredy’s  Scarlet.  There  are  so 
many  worthy  pink  roses,  in  a  variety  of 
shades,  that  it  is  difficult  to  narrow  the 
choice  to  two  or  three ;  with  us  Radiance, 
Edith  Nellie  Perkins  and  Dame  Edith 
Helen  have  been  particularly  good.  Va¬ 
rieties  differ  in  different  localities,  and 
one  must  test  them  to  find  the  most 
suitable.  There  is  such  an  enormous  list 
of  roses  now  that  commercial  dealers  are 
not  likely  to  list  varieties  that  will  not 
give  general  satisfaction  under  proper 
cultural  conditions. 

The  Ever-present  Phlox. — We  are 
digging  out.  perennial  Phlox,  as  usual, 
and  endearvoring  to  cut  the  tops  of  those 
that  remain,  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  ripen  seed.  Chance  seedlings  are  al¬ 
ways  a  lottery,  and  they  do  litter  the 
garden,  and  crowd  out  other  plants.  Good 
varieties  should  be  lifted  and  separated, 
before  they  become  crowded ;  old  un¬ 
divided  clumps  never  give  as  fine  flower 
trusses.  We  have  a  considerable  area 
given  to  this  plant,  and  our  friends  al¬ 
ways  admire  the  riotous  profusion  of 
bloom,  but  we  have  too  many  whites, 
too  few  vivid  colors,  so  that  the  general 
effect  is,  in  our  own  eyes,  monotonous. 
We  want  more  of  the  intense  crimson  and 
salmon  pink  shades,  and  hope  for  more 
striking  effects  next  year — like  all  gar¬ 
deners,  we  think  we  shall  have  finer  re¬ 
sults  another  year.  e.  t.  royle. 


Model  97 
Standard 
Grade 


Model  37 
Steelbilt 


Your  Gun 
for  Successful 
Upland  Shooting 

SEE  the  Winchester  Model  97  at 
your  dealer’s.  Sturdy,  strong 
shooting  all-around  popular  ham¬ 
mer  repeater.  12  and  16  gauges. . . . 
And  see  the  remarkable  Winchester 
Model  37  Steelbilt  single  shot.  Top- 
lever  action  with  extra  strong  bolt¬ 
ing.  Fast  reloader,  with  automatic 
ejection.  All  metal  parts  genuine 
steel.  12, 16,  20,  28  and  .410  gauges. 
Priced  very  low. 

i - SEND 


.  .  .  Get  the  most  out  of  your  gun  with 
success  ammunition— -Winchester  World  Stand¬ 
ard  Shot  Shells,  in  selected  loads. 

For  all  average  shooting,  day  in  and  day  out, 
early  in  the  season  and  late,  Winchester  Ranger 
Shells  give  unvarying  high  satisfaction.  Fast. 
Dependable.  Evenly  balanced  pattern.  Hard 
hitting.  And  their  Winchester  Staynless  prim¬ 
ing  gives  you  a  clean  barrel — no  rust  from  fir¬ 
ing  residue,  no  cleaning  worries.  All  popular 
loads,  including  Brush  Loads  for  cover  shoot¬ 
ing  with  a  choke-bore  gun. 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  sell  you  Win¬ 
chester  Ranger  Shells.  Get  them  for  success 
coupled  with  economy. 

WHEREVER  IT’S  DARK  YOU  NEED 
A  WINCHESTER  FLASHLIGHT 

Around  the  home,  out  of  doors,  in  the  car— wher¬ 
ever  it’s  dark,  a  flashlight  is  convenience  multi¬ 
plied.  Be  sure  yours  is  a  Winchester— made  by  the 
gun  makers.  Styles  to  suit  every  need.  Most  effi¬ 
cient  to  meet  farm  demands  of  all  kinds.  And  give 
your  flashlight  Winchester  Super  Seal  batteries  to 
keep  it  always  doing  its  best. 

COUPON  TODAY - 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

•  Dept.  99F,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  Winchester 
Pocket  Catalog — 56  pages — of  World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition. 


NAME  . 


Buy  Your  Shells 

for  SUCCESSFUL 
Upland  Hunting 

FOR  the  quick,  fast  shooting,  now  in  thick 
cover,  now  at  long  range,  that  makes  grouse 
and  rabbit  hunting  the  superb  sport  you  know 


R  SHELLS 


•  Keeping  up  soil  fertility 
is  a  year -around  job.  But 
whether  you  apply  manure 
in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall, 
you’re  making  a  splendid 
investment  that  will  come 
back  to  you  in  richer  soil 
and  bigger  yields. 

With  a  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader  ready  to  go  you  can 
get  manure  onto  the  fields  quickly,  without  taking  too  much  time 
from  seasonal  work. 

The  McCormick-Deering  is  a  light-running,  easy-loading  spreader. 
Twelve  roller  bearings  and  pressure  lubrication  give  it  light  draft. 
The  large-capacity  box  is  built  low  to  make  loading  easy.  The  box  is 
rust-resisting;  strong  liquid  manure  will  not  cause  it  to  corrode;  the 
all-steel  construction  makes  it  strong  and  durable.  A  lime-spreading 
attachment,  pneumatic  tires,  etc.,  are  available  on  special  order. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to  explain  the  many  advantages 
of  this  spreader. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


ADDRESS 
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with  fence  so  de¬ 
pendably  made  .  .  .  inside  and  out. 
Inside — Wheeling  is  the  only  fence 
made  of  COP-R-LOY  wire  which 
gives  you  a  rugged  core  of  long 

l 

life  metal.  Outside  there  is  the 
proved  galvanized  coating  fused  to 
the  COP-R-LOY  base  ...  a  barrier 
of  zinc-iron  alloy  next  to  the  core 
and  pure  zinc  to  the  weather. 


Wheeling  COP-R-LOY  is  wide¬ 
ly  used — in  culverts,  pipe,  conduit 
and  innumerable  other  products 
where  long  life  is  demanded.  It 
gives  you  extra  value  in  Wheeling’s 
well  made  fence. 


Wheeling’s  galvanizing  is  a  heri¬ 
tage  .  .  .  for  nearly  a  half  century  it 
has  been  an  industrial  standard 
.  .  .  genuine  hot  galvanizing  that 
insures  a  tight,  longer  lasting  bond 
of  zinc  to  metal.  You  take  no 
chances  with  fence  so  dependably 
built.  Insist  upon  Wheeling! 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


WHEELING  DEALER 

'  J/tu  9T 

IN  THE  STYLE  YOU  NEED 


Rambling  Along 


My  home  county  of  Berrien  furnishes 
a  striking  example  of  the  modern  and 
the  pioneer  stages  of  development.  Along 
a  main  highway  where  swift  cars  and 
huge  trucks  dash  madly,  lives  a  man  who 
works  on  his  80-acre  farm  with  an  ox 
team ;  the  big,  white  house  is  enclosed 
with  a  white  picket  fence  and  the  living- 
room  has  a  big,  old-fashioned  fireplace  in 
daily  use  during  cool  weather.  I  know 
a  woman  who  has  raised  12  children. 
She  washes,  cards,  spins  the  wool  from 
a  small  flock  of  sheep  and  she  uses  some 
of  the  wool  to  fill  comforters  which  she 
sells  at  $10  each,  besides  knitting  or 
crocheting  numerous  sweaters,  socks  and 
mittens.  Another  woman  weaves  rag  car¬ 
pets  and  rag  rugs  and  has  all  she  can  do. 
The  rag  carpet  is  still  popular  in  our 
community. 

This  county  is  ultra  modern,  hundreds 
of  miles  of  hard  roads,  some  of  them 
four-lane  roads,  many  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  lines.  Our  small  cities  have  discarded 
street  cars  for  buses.  Short  line  rail¬ 
roads  and  interurban  lines  have  van¬ 
ished  in  favor  of  bus  and  truck.  We  have 
too  many  roadhouses,  and  gambling 
places.  We  have  sewage  disposal  plants, 
electric  furnaces,  in  fact  all  the  modern- 
ites,  even  to  an  airplane  factory  and  air¬ 
plane  base  with  landing  field.  But  we 
have  buggies  still  in  use;  flails,  cradle 
scythes,  hand  rakes,  wood  stoves,  soap 
kettles  still  on  fanns ;  home-made  apple 
butter,  cider  barrels  standing  outside  the 
house  with  a  tin  cup  handy ;  log  houses 
still  in  use  as  homes ;  some  country 
roads  so  narrow  the  brush  on  each  side 
brushes  the  sides  of  a  car ;  some  groves 
of  virgin  timber  with  immense  maples, 
basswood,  elms,  oaks,  sycamores,  in  fact 
all  the  things  Grandfather  and  Grand¬ 
mother  had  and  used  still  as  part  of  life 
somewhere  in  the  county.  If  I  mistake 
not,  you  will  find  all  those  things  in 
your  county,  too,  no  matter  where  you 
live. 

Of  late  I  have  been  seeking  out  people 
who  beat  the  depression  in  various  ways. 
Here  is  a  partial  list.  I  mentioned  the 
woman  who  weaves  rag  carpets  and  rag 
rugs.  There  are  three  such  near  me. 
Others  raise  Dahlias  and  Gladioli,  make 
hooked  rugs  and  wool  comforters.  One 
man  cuts  willows  along  the  rivers  and 
weaves  baskets,  finding  ready  sale  for  all 
he  can  weave.  One  family  iises  cull 
fruits  in  jelly-making  and  sells  all  it 
can  make.  A  woman  crochets  doilies 
and  sells  them  readily ;  another  makes  ar- 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  8-15. — National  Dairy  Show,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  14-1S.  —  Neppco  Poultry  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Commerce  Hall,  Port  Authority 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Nov.  4-6. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  Poultry 
Show,  Armory  Bldg. 

Dec.  13-16.  —  N.  Y.  State  Grange, 
Jamestown. 

Jan.  3-S,  1930. — N.  Y.  Poultry  Show, 
14th  St.  Armory,  New  York.  Fred  H. 
Bolirer,  Secy.,  Utica,  N.  Y'. 

Jan.  10-13.  —  Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  11-15.  —  Boston,  Mass.,  Poultry 
Show,  Boston  Garden.  Paul  P.  Ives, 
Chairman.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  16-20. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  25-27.  —  Eastern  meeting  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Celery  Going  to  Seed 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  celery?  It 
looks  healthy  but  is  going  to  seed.  I 
have  always  had  good  luck  with  celery 
before.  W.  F. 

New  York. 

Hot  weather  will  sometimes  do  this 
even  though  there  is  plenty  of  moisture. 
Also  any  check  in  the  growth  of  the  plant 
from  the  time  it  is  set  out,  or  permitting 
the  plants  to  become  crowded  in  seed 
beds  or  flats  where  they  were  grown. 

This  going  to  seed  is  a  trouble  fre¬ 
quently  reported  and  there  are  cases 
where  apparently  none  of  these  causes 
exists,  that  is,  the  plants  have  been  well 
grown  and  there  has  been  no  check  in 
growth.  The  general  belief  in  such  cases 
is  that  defective  seed  is  the  trouble,  and 
on  that  account,  it  is  well  to  make  sure 
that  good  seed  as  possible  is  used,  and 
that  the  parent  stalk  had  an  inheritance 


at  Long  Acres 


tificial  flowers  and  sells  all  she  can 
make.  I  know  a  man  who  makes  hand¬ 
made  violins ;  another  who  makes  stained 
glass  windows,  but  those  two  are  excep¬ 
tionally  gifted  artisans.  I  know  retired 
teachers  who  conduct  classes  in  music, 
basket  weaving,  elocution,  public  speak¬ 
ing,  kindergarten,  quilting,  etc.  The  big 
point  is  that  all  these  people  beat  the  de¬ 
pression  by  using  home  arts  and  home 
things  with  almost  no  outlay  but  a  lot 
of  income. 

Last  Spring  a  freeze  cleaned  up  my 
fruit  so  there  are  no  grapes  to  pick,  only 
a  few  apples,  no  plums  at  all,  only  a  very 
few  pears ;  my  corn  planting  is  quite 
small,  so  cut  in  a  short  time.  I  mow 
weeds,  clean  a  circle  about  each  of  my 
quince  trees  for  quinces  do  not  stand 
plowing  and  harrowing  like  apple  trees, 
do  odd  jobs  around  the  farm  but  find 
plenty  of  time  to  go  rambling  and  pick  up 
many  columns  of  newspaper  copy. 

School  has  started  again  and  Loretta 
is  in  the  third  grade  but  she  is  still  our 
baby.  A  new  neighbor  with  a  girl  her  age 
gives  her  company  down  the  old  road 
along  which  all  our  children  have  trod 
to  school.  Galvin  stays  during  the  week 
with  his  married  sister  in  town.  The 
oldest  boy  works  out  so  the  Missus  and 
I  are  alone  all  day. 

Our  primary  election  is  over  and  now 
the  winners  gird  themselves  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  campaign.  No  matter  how  the  politi¬ 
cal  bee  buzzes  around  the  candidates,  it 
is  the  people  wrho  get  stung  so  step  right 
up  on  election  day  and  select  the  group 
which  is  going  to  spend  your  money.  We 
used  to  have  a  two-term  limit  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  but  of  late  years  these  birds  keep 
there  year  after  year  until  ousted.  De¬ 
pression  hits  even  politics  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  cigar  has  vanished  along  with  the 
■wooden  Indians. 

A  fine  rain  has  softened  the  ground  so 
Fall  work  can  go  on  again,  besides  insur¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  late  potatoes.  There  is 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  It  does  no  good 
to  complain  but  a  lot  of  good  to  seek  for 
the  good  things  instead  of  groaning  over 
the  bad.  We  had  our  first,  home-grown 
sweet  potatoes  the  other  day  and  were 
they  good !  The  Missus  explored  for 
them  as  it  is  too  early  to  dig  them.  The 
back  porch  holds  sweet  corn,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  cabbage,  carrots,  toma¬ 
toes,  pumpkins,  squash,  peppers,  pota¬ 
toes;  the  hens  cackle,  the  big  red  sow 
grunts  and  lays  on  fat.  L.  B.  rebek. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


of  insisting  on  making  good  stalks  before 
they  tried  to  go  to  seed. 

Not  much  can  be  done  with  celery  that 
acts  in  this  way.  In  some  of  the  best 
sections  where  celery  has  been  grown 
very  heavy  losses  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time.  We  have  before  us  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  field  of  considerable  size  in  a 
regular  celery-growing  section  where  60 
percent  of  the  plants  produced  seed 
stalks  and  were  worthless  for  market.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  would  happen  if  that 
seed  were  saved  for  use.  In  fact  there 
would  hardly  be 'a  greater' mistake  than 
that. 


Francis  W.  Emans,  Lagranyeville,  N.  Y., 
holding  the  stone  ax  which  he  recently 
found  on  his  parents'  farm. 


WHEELING  started 
something  when 
Super  Channeldrain  Roofing  was 
first  introduced  several  years  ago. 
There  followed  imitations  of  this 
super  roofing  but  Wheeling  car¬ 
ried  on  with  improvement  after 
improvement  so  that  today  only  in 
Wheeling  Super  Channeldrain 
Roofing  do  you  get  its  exclusive 
and  original  roofing  features. 

Farmers  by  thousands  have  taken 
to  the  patented  deep  emergency 
channel  (when  it  rains  it  drains) 
that  stops  seepage  at  side  laps  .  .  . 
they  get  more  value  in  metal  and 
coating — COP-R-LOY,  the  rugged 
corrosion  resisting  metal  with 
Wheeling’s  long  famed  hot  gal¬ 
vanized  extra  heavy  coating  ...  in 
all  they  get  what  they  expect  in 
this  super  value  roofing. 

Wheeling  Super  Channeldrain 
Roofing  has  the  improved  end-lap 
with  weather-tight  edge  and  a 
strong  nailing  ridge  that  makes 
application  easy  and  prevents  nails 
from  puncturing  the  channel  wall. 
It  is  the  biggest  money’s  worth  in 
roofing  today.  Insist  upon  Super 
Channeldrain  ; ; .  accept  no  imita¬ 
tions. 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  New- 
Yobkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  Foreign  Trade 

AN  ARTICLE  in  the  June  number  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  magazine,  The  Nation's  Agriculture,  by 
Francis  Bowes  Sayre  of  the  State  Department,  has 
been  followed  by  one  in  the  September  number  of  the 
National  Grange  Monthly  by  George  N.  Peek.  Mr. 
Sayre’s  article  takes  up  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  aimed  at  increasing  exports 
from  this  country  by  reducing  tariffs  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  principle  of  this  policy  is  excellent.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  he  of  as  much  help  to  eastern  apple-grow¬ 
ers  as  a  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs,  now  amounting 
to  over  40  cents  a  bushel  in  England.  Nevertheless, 
the  possible  serious  damage  to  our  agriculture  and 
industry  resulting  from  increased  imports  weighs 
heavily  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale. 

Agriculture  is  concerned  over  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  imports  into  this  country  of  grain  and 
meat  products  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  dairy 
products,  within  the  last  half  dozen  years. 
Excluding  wool  and  hides,  where  imports  have 
always  been  heavy,  the  increase  in  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  most  of  which  can  and  should  he 
produced  at  home,  is  something  like  $175,000,000 
from  1932  to  1937.  Mr.  Sayre  suggests  that  most  of 
this  was  due  to  the  droughts.  Some  of  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  was,  but  a  large  part  was  meat  and  meat 
products,  for  the  importation  of  which  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  at  all.  How  much  of  the  in¬ 
crease  was  due  to  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties  may 
well  he  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  with  total  agricul¬ 
tural  imports  in  1937  over  two  billion  dollars  and 
agricultural  exports  only  half  that,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  condition  which  demands  prompt  and  se¬ 
rious  attention  at  Washington. 


Freedom  of  Contract 

Do  we,  as  a  co-operative,  have  to  sign  the  Federal 
Order?  That  is  something  we  want  to  know.  We 
received  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
concerning  the  Order,  but  have  done  nothing1  about  it. 
Our  contract  calls  for  $2.45  per  cwt.,  plus  23  cents 
station  charges.  Are  we  obliged  to  turn  over  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  Administrator?  secretary. 

New  Yox-k. 

HE  Administrator  is  required  to  determine  what 
is  called  a  “uniform  price.”  Dealers  reporting  a 
higher  price  are  required  to  pay  the  excess  over  to 
the— Administrator  who  pays  it  to  the  dealers  re¬ 
porting  a  price  lower  than  the  average.  Co-opera¬ 
tives  selling  and  collecting  for  members  are  handlers 
and  subject  to  these  rules.  The  “uniform  price”  is 
subject  to  some  exceptions  which  include  deductions 
of  20  cents  per  cwt.  for  18  counties  which  receive  a 
special  differential. 

No  man  in  this  country  is  obliged  to  sign  any 
contract.  Freedom  of  contract  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  American  system.  The  law  assumes 
that  all  producers  are  bound  by  the  acts  when  the 
Order  is  legally  adopted,  but  there  are  very  great 
doubts  about  the  legality  of  the  approval  of  the 
Order  and  equally  grave  doubts  about  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  acts.  That  is  what  makes  the 
signing  of  the  contract  so  important  to  the  propon¬ 
ents  of  the  system.  Any  handler  or  producer  who 
has  not  signed  could  refuse  to  pay  over  any  part  of 
his  price  to  the  Administrator,  and  make  a  test  of 
the  law  and  of  his  rights.  But  if  the  producer  or 
handler  signs  a  contract,  he  is  bound  to  its  terms 
because  it  is  his  free  act. 


THE  article  on  growing  green  peas  and  beans  in 
Central  New  York  counties,  page  538,  gives  in¬ 
teresting  suggestions  to  other  localities. 

The  cities  have  a  steady  demand  for  green  peas 
and  string  beans.  Probably  there  are  no  other  vege¬ 
tables  more  popular  when  good  quality  is  obtain¬ 
able,  and  quality  has  improved  decidedly  in  recent 
years.  String  beans  no  longer  have  the  strings  of 
former  times,  when  every  pod  produced  a  full 
length  string  on  both  sides.  This  stringy  quality 
has  been  bred  and  selected  out  of  them.  Peas  are 
also  better,  with  large  pods. 

Formerly  individual  farmers  produced  a  few  bas¬ 
kets  of  peas  and  beans,  which  were  shipped  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freight.  They  were  pretty  well  wilted  when 
they  reached  the  commission  house,  and  much  worse 
in  the  retailer’s  shop.  This  large  scale  community 
growth  is  handled  in  a  factory  way  and  shipped 
without  loss  of  freshness.  We  have  recently  bought 
peas  in  New  York  which  were  very  nearly  as  full 
flavored  as  though  right  out  of  the  garden. 

From  another  locality  wTe  learn  of  a  man  raising 
500  acres  of  sweet  corn  in  this  wholesale  way  and 
getting  it  to  New  York  over  night  so  as  to  get  the 
best  morning  trade.  He  is  a  contractor  wlio  has 
turned  some  of  his  methods  and  equipment  over  into 
an  agricultural  specialty  for  a  time. 

* 

CTOBER  9-15  is  designated  “Fire  Prevention 
Week.”  Every  week  ought  to  he  considered  in 
that  way,  hut  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  it  in 
special  times  now  and  then. 

Precautions  in  rural  communities  and  on  isolated 
farms  are  particularly  necessary  because  no  ade¬ 
quate  fire  fighting  equipment  is  at  hand.  Fire  losses 
on  farms  in  1937  were  about  $90,000,000,  with  loss 
of  3.500  lives.  The  following  causes  account  for 
most  farm  fires  ;  defective  chimneys  and  flues  ;  sparks 
on  combustible  roofs  ;  lightning ;  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  ;  careless  use  of  matches,  smoking;  careless  use 
of  gasoline  and  kerosene :  defective  and  improperly 
installed  stoves  and  furnaces ;  faulty  wiring  and  mis¬ 
use  of  electric  appliances. 

Many  chimneys  are  poorly  built.  The  mortar 
cracks  and  pieces  of  it  fall  out,  so  that  there  are 
holes  in  the  chimney.  These  near  woodwork  are  a 
constant  menace.  Another  danger  is  the  amateur 
who  does  his  own  wiring.  Some  farmers  are  com¬ 
petent  to  do  this  because  they  know  the  necessity 
for  care,  but  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  rattle-trap 
arrangements  in  wiring  that  are  sure  to  make 
trouble. 

* 

HE  great  storm  brought  appaling  disaster  to 
our  Northeast.  Loss  of  life  is  not  known  ex¬ 
actly  hut  appears  likely  to  reach  well  toward  1,000. 
Property  damage  is  hard  to  estimate.  Perhaps  it 
may  approach  a  billion ;  100,000  homeless,  many 
having  lost  all  property. 

In  addition  to  complete  destruction  along  the 
shores  by  tidal  waves,  the  wind  caused  immense 
damage  to  200  miles  interior  by  spreading  the  nearly 
ripe  apple  crop  on  the  ground  and  blowing  down 
many  trees  and  valuable  stands  of  timber  as  far  as 
the  White  Mountains  section  of  New  Hampshire. 

This  type  of  storm  is  of  yearly  occurrence  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  our  southern  coast  has  sometimes 
suffered,  but  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  could  happen  here.  It  has 
been  quite  the  custom  to  visit  northern  beaches  at 
time  of  storm  to  see  how  the  sea  and  wind  could 
act.  No  doubt  some  who  were  engulfed  were  on  this 
very  errand. 

As  is  customary  in  times  of  disaster,  sympathy 
for  the  bereaved  and  destitute  is  taking  the  practi¬ 
cal  form  of  help  with  money  and  work  to  straighten 
things  out,  so  nearly  as  this ‘may  be  done. 

* 

E  RECEIVE  many  questions  about  roadside 
drainage.  The  calm  and  hard-boiled  way  in 
which  road  authorities  and  workmen  turn  ditch  wa¬ 
ter  into  a  farmer’s  field  is  shocking.  Of  course  this 
water  must  go  somewhere,  but  in  a  majority  of 
cases  a  place  where  no  damage  will  be  done  can 
be  found.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  a  cut-out 
turning  the  water  on  to  a  meadow,  spoiling  10 
square  rods  or  more,  when  only  a  short  distance 
below  is  a  natural  water  course,  the  logical  spot 
for  this  flow  to  reach. 

All  such  cases  of  abuse  should  he  reported  to  the 
State  or  local  road  authorities,  depending  on  what 
the  road  is,  and  it  is  a  still  better  plan  to  make  a 
definite  appeal  to  the  authorities  before  the  work 
is  completed.  Contractors  are  particularly  reck¬ 
less  about  these  matters,  and  take  the  position  the 
adjoining  property  owner  must  endure  whatever 
they  see  fit  to  do.  Quick  work  in  reporting  such 
abuses  to  the  authorities  is  necessary. 


October  8,  1938 

Not  a  Sound  Philosophy 

Three  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  called  the  automobile 
accident  insurance  policy  sold  as  a  subscription  induce¬ 
ment  by  the  American  Agriculturist  a  racket.  The 
specific  example  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  cited  to  substan¬ 
tiate  its  dangerous  charge  was  that  of  J.  H.  Fanning  of 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.,  who  said  that  following  the 
death  of  his  son  in  an  accident  to  his  truck,  the  com¬ 
pany  refused  payment  of  the  death  penalty  because  the 
truck  was  used  for  commercial  hauling.  .  .  .  across  the 
face  of  the  policy  in  red  letters  an  inch  high  is  written 
— This  is  a  limited  policy;  read  it  carefully. 

If  the  subscription  agent  who  sold  Mr.  Fanning’s 
son  this  policy  told  him  it  would  insure  his  father 
against  all  risks  in  any  sort  of  conveyance,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  may  be  right  in  its  charge  of  willful  mis¬ 
representation.  But  any  farmer  .  .  .  who  pays  as  little 
at  $1  per  year  for  an  accident  insurance  policy  .  .  . 
and  then  doesn't  take  the  trouble  to  read  what  he  is 
insuring  himself  against,  has,  it  seems  to  me,  little  • 
reason  to  kick  when  he  discovers  the  insurance  was 
limited. 

If  the  American  Agriculturist  policy  is  a  racket  so 
are  a  great  many  others  sold  by  reputable  companies. 
— Orrin  Pierson  in  Middletown  Times. 

MR.  PIERSON  may  not  know  that  these  poli¬ 
cies  are  not  shown  to  the  farmer  when  the 
sale  is  made.  The  agent  gives  him  a  receipt,  and 
the  company  sends  the  policy  by  mail  later.  It  is 
true  that  because  the  policy  as  written  misled 
farmers,  a  ruling  was  made  that  the  word  “limited” 
should  be  written  on  its  face  in  red  ink,  but  even 
so,  few  farmers  or  others  would  discover  what  the 
policy  means  in  one  or  two  readings.  It  may  be 
true  that  other  companies  sold  policies  in  a  way  that 
would  he  described  as  a  racket.  But  that  philosophy 
would  not  justify  the  act  that  Mr.  Pearson  defends. 


Henry  Manley  Resigns 

HENRY  S.  MANLEY,  who  has  been  attorney  for 
the  Sheffield  Producers  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  for  over  a  year,  suddenly  resigned  his.  post  at  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  association  and  of 
Sheffield  Farms  Company  recently  held  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Manley  opposed  a 
resolution  granting  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  a 
virtual  rebate  during  September  of  approximately 
$14,000.  When  the  resolution  was  passed,  Mr. 
Manley  resigned.  He  said  his  relations  with  the 
hoard  had  been  most  pleasant,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  agree  on  the  rebate  action,  and  for  that 
reason  he  felt  he  could  he  of  no  further  assistance 
to  the  board.  The  amount  of  money  involved  was 
computed  at  two  cents  per  cwt.  and  came  out  of  the 
producers’  returns. 

Mr.  Manley  was  counsel  for  the  Milk  Control 
Board  under  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
His  resignation  in  193G  created  something  of  a 
commotion  in  dairy  circles.  The  reason  lie  gave  for 
quitting  that  post  was  that  the  bureau  of  milk  con¬ 
trol  was  serving  no  good  purpose  and  because  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  the  work  with  a 
clean  conscience. 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  in 
the  201-310-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  August 
are  as  follows  :  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Crowley  Milk  Co . $1.74  $0,037 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  1.66  .0352 

Rockroyal  Co-op.  Creamery,  Inc .  1.455  !0309 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.,  Inc .  1.43  .0304 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc .  1.43  .03 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.43  .03 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc _  1.25  .026 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op,  Assn.,  Inc. . .  1.015  .021 

These  basic  prices  are  subject  to  change,  up  or  down, 
by  differentials. 


Brevities 

We  now  have  about  170,000  acres  of  national  forest. 

“Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts ;  and  he 
ye  thankful.” 

Cold  storage  holdings  ol’  butter  in  this  country  on 
September  1  were  201,543,000  pounds. 

The  United  States  has  about  1,700,000  acres  in  to¬ 
bacco,  yielding  approximately  897  pounds  per  acre. 

Since  1925.  79,135  auto  licenses  have  been  revoked 
in  New  York  State,  31,377  cases  being  for  driving  when 
intoxicated. 

The1  corn  husker  is  a  useful  machine  but  be  careful 
about  being  drawn  into  it  with  loose  clothing  or  touch¬ 
ing  the  rolls. 

During  August.  41,079,550  bushels  of  Spring  wheat 
were  moved  into  Minneapolis  by  railroad,  the  largest 
August  receipts  on  record. 

Coal  and  coke  car  loadings  in  this  country  run 
nearly  to  2,000,000  carloads  annually,  or  four  times 
as  much  as  oil  products,  which  come  next. 

This  is  the  time  to  plant  bulbs  for  Spring  flower¬ 
ing.  A  dollar  or  a  few  dollars  invested  in  these  bulbs 
will  bring  a  wealtli  of  beauty  and  satisfaction. 

In  New  Hampshire.  1,000  miles  of  electric  power 
lines  are  out  of  condition,  mainly  because  of  trees 
blown  over  on  the  wires.  The  injury  to  poles  was  not 
so  serious. 

Rye  is  the  great  cover  crop  for  the  North.  It  may 
be  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October  with  fair  prob¬ 
ability  of  getting  a  good  stand.  Even  later,  sufficient 
roothold  may  be  had  to  help  hold  the  soil  in  place. 
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A  Win  for  the  North  Country 

ONCE  again  North  Country  farmers  have  shown 
their  traditional  mettle  and  foresight  in  re¬ 
nominating  Rhoda  Fox  Graves  for  their  State  Sen¬ 
ator.  With  their  backing,  Mrs.  Graves  has  once 
again  gained  a  notable  decision  over  the  reactionary 
political  machine  in  her  territory.  She  is  reported 
to  have  polled  close  to  2,000  more  votes  than  her 
opponent.  Her  election  next  month  now  seems 
assured. 

Every  dairy  farmer  in  the  State  rejoices  at  this 
fine  result.  But  the  flush  of  victory  must  not  cloud 
the  job  at  hand.  No  one  realizes  this  more  than 
Senator  Graves.  She  has  been  fighting  dairy  battles 
in  the  Legislature  for  13  years  and  her  opposition 
has  been  strong.  Nevertheless,  her  courage  and 
persistence  has  won  her  public  admiration  and  on 
the  part  of  fellow  legislators,  a  will  to  follow  her 
sound  judgment. 

Now,  Mrs.  Graves  is  on  the  threshold  of  another 
two  years’  of  work  for  agriculture  at  Albany.  Her 
constituents  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  Counties 
have  placed  her  on  this  path.  If  this  model  of  unity 
is  followed  and  similar  support  given  to  the  same 
type  of  candidates  from  all  other  sections  of  the 
State,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  new 
Legislature  will  finally  recognize  and  understand 
our  vexing  dairy  problems  and  enact  appropriate 
laws  to  place  the  farmer  in  control  of  the  products 
of  his  labor  and  industry. 


Counting  Out  the  Farmer 

ON  AUGUST  26,  Government  officials  announced 
that  the  Federal-State  Milk  Marketing  Order 
had  been  overwhelmingly  approved  by  dairymen  and 
would  go  into  effect  six  days  later,  September  1.  The 
count,  they  stated,  showed  33,150  in  favor  and  5,850 
opposed.  That  was  all  the  information  given  out. 
Whether  those  votes  applied  to  the  Federal  Order  or 
the  State  Order  was  not  disclosed.  Nor  was  any 
breakdown  given  of  the  co-operative  vote,  and  most 
important,  no  statement  as  to  how  many  producers 
were  eligible  to  vote  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  required  majorities  had  favored  adoption. 

More  than  two  weeks  later,  some  details  were  re¬ 
leased  on  the  State  vote,  showing  25.935  votes  in 
favor  (19,115  voted  by  co-operatives)  out  of  an 
eligible  44.000.  or  59  percent.  The  New  York  law 
requires  75  percent. 

Now  there  is  an  official  release  from  Washington 
of  the  votes  on  the  Federal  Order.  Of  the  65,255 
dairy  farmers,  in  and  out  of  the  State,  shipping  to 
the  metropolitan  market,  33,663,  or  51.6  percent,  are 
reported  as  voting  “Yes.”  These  ballots  included 
24,580  voted  by  co-operatives  and  9,083  individual 
votes.  4,964  votes  were  recorded  against  the  Order. 
4,641  individually  and  323  by  co-operatives.  In  all, 
45,644  ballots  were  cast.  7.017  of  which  were  rejected 
as  ineligible. 

The  Federal  law  is  clear  in  stating  that  no  Mar¬ 
keting  Order  shall  be  made  effective  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  it  is  fav¬ 
ored  or  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  number  or  by  volume.  Only  51.6  percent 
of  the  eligible  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  tbe  plan. 
How  then  could  it  be  made  legally  effective?  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  State  Order,  Washington  de¬ 
cided  that  since  87.1  percent  of  those  voting  were  in 
favor,  two-thirds  of  all  the  producers  eligible  to 
vote  must  be  in  favor.  In  effect,  therefore,  they 
chose  to  interpret  the  sentiment  of  the  26.628  dairy¬ 
men  who  did  not  vote.  Relying  on  the  sentiment  of 
their  neighbors,  on  official  promises,  and  on  the  law. 
farmers  felt  sure  that  the  necessary  percent  of 
producers  could  not  be  secured  for  the  Order,  and 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  against  it. 
Now  they  are  counted  for  it. 

For  years  farmers  have  been  bound  hand  and 
foot,  by  strangling  laws  on  the  statute  books.  These 
laws  are  strictly  enforced  against  them.  Producers 
are  continually  badgered  and  threatened  with  strict 
enforcement.  No  interpretations  are  permitted.  No 
discretion  is  allowed.  Now  they  see  that  when  a 
pet  dealer  scheme  is  offered  not  within  the  strict 
terms  of  the  law,  a  nod  of  the  head  plus  the  wink  of 
an  eye,  and  the  law  is  interpreted  to  legalize  the 
scheme. 

Producers  resent  this  discrimination  against  them. 
If  they  are  to  be  made  to  abide  by  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  so  should  the  dealers  and  the  officials. 
Elsewhere  on  this  page  are  listed  letters  which 
show  the  typical  dairy  sentiment  rising  against  this 
new  dealer-co-operative  intrigue.  There  is  a  sound 
basis  for  this  resentment.  Farmers  did  not  want  the 
plan  nor  did  they  petition  for  it.  The  man  who 
milks  the  cows  was  not  asked  to  sit  in  when  the 
plan  was  drafted.  He  was  never  consulted  when 


thousands  of  dollars  of  his  own  money  were  spent 
in  advertising  propaganda.  The  public  hearings 
were  confined  principally  to  prepared  statements  read 
by  the  dealers  and  their  co-operative  stooges.  When 
it  was  announced  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  insure  individual  votes  to  members  of  co-opera¬ 
tives,  dairymen  were  encouraged.  But  this  was 
short  lived  and  soon  foi-gotten.  The  vote  was  then 
taken.  The  co-operatives  voted  their  blocs.  No 
farmers  were  asked  to  act  as  tellers.  None  were  in¬ 
vited  to  sit  in  at  the  official  count.  All  this  was 
amply  sufficient  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  distrust,  yet  farmers  still  felt  that  in  any  event 
the  laws  would  be  scrupulously  observed.  As  we 
can  see  now,  they  were  not  and  the  original  convic¬ 
tion  that  no  dealer-co-operative  plan  could  possibly 
have  the  farmers’  interests  at  heart  is  now  thor¬ 
oughly  justified.  Before  any  detailed  report  was 
given,  the  program  was  announced  as  effective  on 
September  1  so  as  to  take  credit  for  the  normal 
seasonal  rise  in  milk  prices. 

No  matter  what  the  purpose  or  motive  may  have 
been  for  placing  official  approval  on  this  marketing 
program,  dairymen  know  they  have  been  counted  out. 


Reactions  to  the  Milk  Vote 

In  all  the  propaganda,  both  printed  and  spoken,  to 
promote  the  State  and  Federal  Milk  Order,  it  was 
made  clear  to  the  public  that  at  least  67  percent  of  all 
the  65,255  milk  producers  selling  milk  to  plants  sup¬ 
plying  the  New  York  market  would  have  to  approve 
the  Federal  Order  by  their  votes,  Avhich  means  that 
not  less  than  43,721  producers  would  have  to  vote  for 
approval  even  if  there  was  no  opposition. 

The  votes  have  been  cast  and  counted — a  total  of 
39,000  votes,  33,150  for  approval,  or  10.350  votes  less 
than  the  required  67  percent.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  the  State  and  Federal  Milk  Order 
lost  by  10,350.  but  in  spite  of  this  the  Milk  Order  was 
promptly  put  in  to  operation.  Who  is  back  of  this? 
What’s  the  difference?  When  the  State  and  Federal  of¬ 
ficers  join  in  with  the  milk  monopoly  to  clinch  the 
strangle  hold  they  already  have  on  the  dairymen,  there 
is  only  one  way  out  for  the  producers  and  that  is  open 
levolt  against  the  leaders  who  originally  came  into 
power  by  stealing  the  farmers’  organization  and  usurp¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  135,000  dairymen,  john  Anderson. 

While  I  am  awake  no  one  can  steal  my  shoes  from 
my  feet  without  my  knowing  that  a  theft  has  been  com¬ 
mitted. 

I  challenge  the  statement  that  86  percent  of  our 
milk  producers  voted  for  Federal  price  control.  The 
latest  report  is  that  the  eligible  State  votes  cast  were 
25.935  for  the  plan  and  3,946  opposed.  There  were 
6,820  votes  cast  by  individual  farmers  and  19,115  votes 
were  cast  in  bulk  by  co-operative  officers  who  voted 
their  entire  membership  in  the  affirmative.  That  is  only 
43  percent  of  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  of 
New  York  producers  supplying  the  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Government  fixed  75  percent  as  the  percent¬ 
age  of  votes  of  all  producers  eligible  to  vote. 

By  this  strategy  officers  of  the  co-operatives  vote 
“yes”  for  many  producers  who  are  opposed  to  Federal 
control,  and  the  auditors  voted  “yes”  for  farmers  who 
did  not,  fearing  reprisal  from  dealers  and  other  reasons. 

JACOB  WETH JE. 

During  the  Federal  milk  control  voting  I  watched 
the  Dairymen's  League  members  go  to  the  booth  and 
vote  at  Andes  and  Downsville,  Delaware  County,  N. 
Y.  Their  officers  also  voted  for  them  in  bulk.  That 
means  two  votes  for  each  of  them.  Mr.  Baldwin  noti¬ 
fied  me  he  would  send  a  man  to  see  me.  If  he  comes, 
there  will  be  a  fist  fight  or  a  foot  race.  I'm  disgusted 
with  the  crookedness  of  the  whole  bunch  of  embezzlers. 
They  ai*e  continually  increasing  the  amount  of  money 
they  take  out  of  the  milk  returns.  Last  year  it  was 
the  cost  of  the  Bargaining  Agency.  This  year  it  is 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  Order. 

I’m  ready  to  raise  hogs.  I  ought  to  be  successful. 
I  have  had  long  experience  in  feeding  milk  to  dealers 
who  hogged  the  profits.  B.  s.  T. 

New  York. 

The  present  milk  activity  is  advancing  along  the 
same  old  lines — backwards.  The  dealers  a  re  too  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  advancement  of  the  Federal  Order.  The 
farmers  are  sunk  at  the  start.  The  dealers  know  it. 
That’s  the  reason  they  support  the  Order.  The  League 
had  to  do  something  to  screen  its  Rogers-Alien  Law 
collapse.  GEORGE  M.  MORE. 

New  York. 

If  it  were  not  so  deceptive  one  could  smile  at  the 
propaganda  saying  farmers  wanted  Federal  and  State 
eonti’ol.  In  my  farm  circles  there  were  25  to  1  against 
it.  Several  Dairymen’s  League  producers  I  talked 
with  were  against  it,  but  they  had  no  say  in  it.  They 
were  all  voted  “yes”  by  the  officials. 

Bad  as  it  was  last  year  I  got  $2.19  for  last  half  of 
August.  This  year  $1.18  after  paying  10  cents  per 
cwt.  for  cartage.  I  get  so  disgusted  I  feel  like  run¬ 
ning  the  milk  through  my  tile  drains  to  the  lots. 

New  York.  w.  j.  wall. 


Aiken  for  Democracy 

HE  newspapers  report  that  at  tbe  conference 
of  Governors  at  Oklahoma  City  on  September 
26.  a  message  was  read  from  Governor  George  D. 
Aiken  of  Vermont  in  which  he  said  the  people 
through  “indifference  and  ignorance”  are  hastening 
the  advent  of  a  completely  centralized  governmental 
system  in  this  nation.  He  warned  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  tends  to  increase  its  own  powers  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  itself,  and  said  that  as  a  government  becomes 
more  secure  it  becomes  less  responsive  to  the  people. 

Governor  Aiken  is  listed  as  a  Republican,  but  he 
talks  better  democracy  than  many  Democratic  Gov¬ 
ernors  practice. 


A  Farmer  for  the  Senate 

FRANK  N.  DECKER  of  Onondaga  County  has  an¬ 
nounced  himself  as  an  independent  candidate 
for  State  Senator.  It  seems  that  he  has  a  good 
chance  of  being  elected.  His  district  is  strongly 
Republican.  The  machine  candidate  is  not  known 
and  has  no  personal  appeal.  The  present  Democratic 
incumbent  credited  his  election  two  years  ago  to 
his  pledge  to  support  farmers  in  their  drive  to  re¬ 
gain  their  power  to  negotiate  the  price  and  sale  of 
their  own  milk.  He  kept  the  promise  until  the  farm 
charter  passed  the  Legislature.  Then  he  disquali¬ 
fied  himself  for  farm  support  by  repudiating  the 
fundamental  principles  that  he  formerly  professed. 

Farmers  of  Onondaga  County,  which  coincides 
with  the  Senatorial  District,  without  regard  to  party 
have  asked  Mr.  Decker  to  become  a  candidate  for 
Senator.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  farmers  to 
elect  an  outstanding  farmer  to  represent  them  at 
Albany.  Urban  people  will  also  have  in  him  a  con¬ 
scientious  representative.  His  announcement  follows  : 

I  am  still  running  the  farm  of  my  father  and  grand- 
father  where  I  was  born  and  I  hcvpe  our  boy  some  day 
will  run  it  too.  I  am'  a  real  farmer  and  have  always 
been  active  in  the  support  of  farmers’  interests,  par¬ 
ticularly  our  milk  problem. 

The  support  given  me  by  farmers  and  my  many  other 
friends  for  State  Senator  in  the  primary  two  years  ago 
was  highly  gratifying.  These  friends  have  expressed 
a  wish  that  I  run  this  year  and  I  have  taken  their 
advice. 

Therefore,  I  am  a  candidate  for  this  high  office  and 
I  earnestly  solicit  your  support  and  vote  on  election 
day.  FRANK  N.  DEC  KER. 

Mr.  Decker  has  a  large  task  in  getting  3.000  sig¬ 
natures  without  an  organization  before  October  11. 
His  friends,  who  have  not  signed  for  either  of  the 
other  two  candidates,  could  help  by  advising  him  of 
their  willingness  to  sign  his  petition. 


Husky  Turkeys  Died 

I  have  been  successful  for  some  years  in  raising  tur¬ 
keys.  I  usually  feed  oat  flakes  first  as  thev  learn  to 
eat  it  quicker  than  mash  from  a  hopper.  When  my  last 
hatch  of  turkeys  was  about  two  weeks  old  I  began  to 
feed  G.  L.  F.  starting  and  growing  mash,  but  made  the 
change  gradually.  They  were  a  nice,  huskv  buuch  of 
birds  at  the  time.  I  did  not  have  one  left. 

I  complained  to  the  manager  of  the  local  store.  He 
took  it  up  with  the  officers.  Later  the  directors  met  at 
DeRuyter  and  they  asked  me  to  tell  mv  experience 
carefully.  I  repeated  it  all  as  above.  TheV  put  up  an 
argument,  saying  I  should  have  fed  the  mash  at  the 
start,  that  the  turkeys  needed  vitamin  D.  The  next 
day  one  of  them  drove  out  to  tell  me  that  thev  had 
decided  it  was  no  fault  of  the  feed,  that  a  big  flock  of 
chickens  had  been  fed  the  mash  with  no  bad  results, 
but  he  would  not  tell  me  who  got  the  feed.  I  told  them 
that  the  feed  killed  my  young  turkeys.  Thev  were 
bright  and  healthy  before  they  ate  the  mash.  No  such 
healthy  turkeys  could  develop  rickets  and  die  off  at  the 
rate  of  70  within  three  days.  They  never  showed  any 
weakness  of  the  legs.  But  he  only  said  that  if  I  ever 
had  any  trouble  again  to  feel  free  to  call  on  them.  I 
said  from  the  present  experience  I  did  not  see  any  good 
in  that  privilege.  I  already  had  trouble  due  to  their 
feed  and  they  would  do  nothing  about  it.  This  was 
their  first  and  last  chance.  I  am  through  with  their 
feed. 

I  believe  they  are  right  in  with  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  the  big  milk  companies  to  down  the  poor 
starved  dairy  farmers.  Every  one  of  the  directors  were 
Dairy  League  or  in  sympathy  with  it.  I  believe  they 
put  in  any  material  to  fill  up  and  make  weight. 

Have  you  had  other  complaints?  mbs.  I.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

ES,  we  have  bad  complaints  that  G.  L.  F.  feed 
contained  cockle  that  killed  poultry.  Also  com¬ 
plaint  that  scratch  feed  caused  death  of  chickens, 
and  recently  of  large  losses  of  blood-tested  chicks 
believed  to  be  due  to  defects  of  the  G.  L.  F.  starting 
and  growing  formula. 


Columbia  County ,  N.  Y.  Notes 

September  26:  As  one  result  of  the  rain,  wind  and 
flood  waters  last  week  in  my  section,  I  am  writing 
these  “Notes”  with  a  locust  tree  over  100  feet  long 
against  the  house  and  across  the  whole  length  of  the 
roof.  This  tree  was  uprooted  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
and  up  to  date  nobody  can  be  found  to  remove  it.  An- 
other  tree  of  much  larger  size  is  leaning  towards  the 
house,  with  its  roots  loosened  by  the  heavy  rain. 

The  30-acre  meadow  below  the  house  was  a  huge 
lake  with  the  water  up  over  the  25-foot  embankment, 
and  across  the  bridge  and  highway ;  one  abutment  of  a 
new  bridge  was  washed  out,  but  one-half  held  and 
was  passable  but  ot  one’s  own  risk.  Water  was  up 
over  the  platform  at  the  well-house,  and  the  garden 
next  to  it  was  another  lake. 

No  mail  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday  and  what 
came  then  went  from  Millerton  to  Salisbury.  Conn., 
then  to  Canaan,  Conn.,  then  to  Sheffield,  Mass.,  then 
to  South  Egremont.  Mass.,  then  to  Hillsdale.  N.  Y., 
then  to  Copake  Falls  and  then  to  Aneram,  N.  Y. ;  and 
Millerton  is  only  12  miles  from  Aneram.  Every  part 
of  Columbia  County  was  hit  by  the  storm,  which  was 
the  worst  in  the  county’s  history.  A  warning  has  been 
issued  to  boil  all  drinking  water,  which  is  essential  for 
health.  One  creamery  told  farmers  to  dump  their 
milk.  Why  not  make  butter  from  it  or  feed  it  to  the 
hogs?  Several  ways  can  be  found  to  utilize  the  milk 
instead  of  dumping  it  into  the  creek. 

Gardens  are  ruined,  fruit  blown  from  the  trees  will 
be  only  fit  for  use  for  cider. 

One  bright  spot  remains  a  fact — that  “nothing  is  so 
bad  but  what  it  could  be  worse,”  and  all  should  be 
thankful  that  though  many  lives  were  endangered 
there  was  no  loss  of  life  in  the  county.  E.  a.  h. 
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raises  better  calves 
because  it  contains 
"greatest  discovery 
since  cod  liver  oil” 

ONLY  Calf- Manna 
contains  soluble  meat 
extract — the  magic 
ingredient  that  sup¬ 
plies  your  calves 
with  needed  food 
elements.  Try  this 
feed  that  works  won¬ 
ders  with  allbreeds! 
See  dealer  today! 
Free !  Vital  new  facts 
on  calf  feeding!  Send 
for  Bulletin  No.  331. 
Write  Carnation  Co., 
Department  G3, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


ihatRffl? 


Reduce  Swelling  Quickly! 


DIRECT  relief 
keeps  Horse  fit 
for  Hauling 

SWELLING  of  the  fet¬ 
lock  is  a  danger  signal! 
Often  it  means  the  horse  has 
suffered  tendon  and  ligament 
strain.  Apply  Absorbine  the 
instant  you  detect  it.  It  sends 
relief  direct  to  the  sore  area. 
Increases  the  blood  flow 
through  the  injured  part  to 
carry  off  congestion  more 
quickly.  Absorbine  helps  to 
keep  your  horse  working. 
Will  not  blister.  Many  veter¬ 
inarians  have  used  it  for  over 
40  yearsl  At  druggists.  $2.50 
a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


Absorbine  eases 
strain  quickly 


ABSORBINE 


HOOF  ROT'THRUSH 


Dr.  Naylor’s  Linite  gives 
prompt  relief.  Easily  applied, 
quick  in  action — just  pour  it 
on.  A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  poultice  com¬ 
pound  for  hoof  rot  (fouls)  in 
cattle,  thrush  in  horses.  Keep 
a  bottle  on  hand,  use  at  first 
sign  of  lameness.  At  reliable 
dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Per  bottle  $  1 .00 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.  .Morris,  N.Y. 


DrNaylors  LINITE 


BOSTROM  LEVELS 


Most  Simple,  Accurate.  Durable  and  Com¬ 
plete  Instruments  in  the  low  price  field,  for 
Terracing,  Ditching,  Grading,  Irrigating,  Lev¬ 
eling  Foundations,  Getting  Angles,  Surveying, 
etc.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Engineers,  Archi¬ 
tects,  Contractors,  Builders.  Schools,  Extension 
Service  and  Individual  Landowners  from  coast 
to  coast.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature  and 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

517  Stonewall  St.  ATLANTA  GA. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
33  3 W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


King  Bessie  Korndyke  Ormsby,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Holstein-Friesian,  1938 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  owned  and  exhibited  by  Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pa. 


Around  the  Arena 

By  R .  W.  Duck 

The  two-week  Fair  had  both  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  from  a  livestock 
exhibitors’  consideration.  Classes  were 
not  so  rushed ;  there  was  more  room  in 
the  barn,  and  those  desiring  to  could 
hold-over  and  obtain  some  advertising  ad¬ 
vantage.  Most  livestock  folks  seemed  to 
feel  the  one-week  Fair  was  preferable,  as 
most  herds  and  flocks  need  to  move  on 
to  the  next  circuit.  The  livestock  build¬ 
ings  and  coliseum  were  in  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition  and  every  feature  of  the  ring  and 
show  was  smoothly  and  capably  managed 
and  executed. 

Dairy  Cattle 

All  of  us  regret  to  see  Dr.  Kenneth  L. 
Turk  leave  soon  for  his  new  position  as 
Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Mary¬ 
land  State.  His  efficient  and  courteous 
service  as  Superintendent  of  Cattle  and 
as  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Cor¬ 
nell  won  him  sincere  friendship  of  all 
dairymen. 

As  usual  the  Black  and  Whites  were 
impressive  both  in  numbers  and  quality 
of  the  cattle  shown.  The  top  placings 
were  as  follows :  Bull  calf,  1 — R.  M. 
and  J.  H.  Stone  on  Lauxmont  Della 
Dutch ;  2 — J.  Reynolds  Wait  on  Wait 
Farms  Posch  Romeo;  3 — Carl  G.  Woos¬ 
ter  on  Prilly  Bessie  Posch.  Bull  1  yr. 
under  18  mos. :  1 — Robertson  Farms  on 
K.  P.  O.  Y.  Segis  Boy  Jr. ;  2 — Saltland 
Farms  on  Saltland  Inka  Fobes  Prince ; 
3 — William  H.  Hill  on  King  Bessie 
Model  Aggie.  Sr.  Yr. :  1 — J.  Reynolds 
Wait  on  Wait  Farm  Mercedes  Ormsby 
Judge;  2 — Robertson  Farms  on  P.  H.  O. 
Y.  53rd ;  3 — Cornell  on  Cornell  Pride 
16th.  Bull  2  under  3  :  1 — J.  Reynolds 
Wait  on  Cornucopea  Lad  Wardlow;  2 — 
Carl  G.  Wooster  on  Prilly  Bessie  Segis; 
3 — Cornell  on  Cornell  Royal  Blend. 
Bull  3  under  4:  1 — J.  Reynolds  Wait  on 
Wait  Farm  Baron  Ormsby  Fobes;  2 — 
Robertson  Farms  on  P.II.O.Y.  46th ;  3 — 
Ira  Morgan  &  Sons  on  Milkdale  Abbe- 
kerk  Sylvian  Posch.  Bull  4  and  over : 
1 — Robertson  Farms  on  King  Bessie 
Korndyke  Ormsby  22nd ;  2 — Saltland 

Farms  of  Firestone  Inka  Fobes;  3 — Wm. 
H.  Hill  on  College  View  Sir  Francy 
Philip.  Champion  over  2  yrs. :  Robert¬ 
son  Farms  on  King  Bessie  Korndyke 
Ormsby,  he  also  going  through  to  the 
grand  purple.  Junior  Champion  Bull : 
R.  M.  and  J.  H.  Stone  on  Lauxmont 
Della  Dutch.  Reserve  Champion :  J. 
Reynolds  Wait  on  Cornucopia  Lad  Ward- 
law. 

The  Holstein  Heifer  Class  was  very 
strong  with  36  entries  parading  before 
Judge  Paul  B.  Misner,  Ellicott  City, 
Md.  Tops  place  in  order :  Heifer  calf : 
1 — Cornell  on  Cornell  Blend  Grace;  2 — 
Doreen  Reed  on  Oakdale  Alcartra  Pabst 
Toby;  3 — J.  Reynolds  Wait  on  Wait 
Farm  Cornucopia  Lad  Honey.  Jr.  yr. : 
1 — McLaury  Bros,  on  R.  M.  F.  Boon 
Creamelle;  2 — Wait  on  Wait  Farm  Re¬ 
gal  Sybil;  3 — Wait  on  W.  F.  Regal  Lol- 
lypop.  Sr.  yr. :  1 — Wait  on  W.  F. 
Pride  Emily  ;  2 — Miss  Elsie  Evans  Lind 
on  Elco  Piedge  of  Pride ;  3 — Clovei; 

Heights  Farm  on  Clover  Heights  Dora 
Constance.  Junior  Champion :  Cornell 
on  Cornell  Blend  Grace.  2  yr.  olds :  1 — 
Cornell  on  Cornell  Pride  Cottie ;  2 — Cor¬ 
nell  on  C.  Ollie  Ina ;  3 — O.  U.  Kellogg 
Estate  on  Rose  Ormsby  Plum.  3  yr.  olds : 
1 — Geo.  H.  Comings  &  Son  on  Comy- 


croft  Lady  Doris  Olathe ;  2 — Cornell  on 
C.  Ormsby  Milcah ;  3 — Cornell  on  C. 
Ormsby  Esteem.  4  and  under  5  yr. :  1 — 
Harry  W.  Petzold  on  Braedoon  Model 
Fanny  2nd ;  2 — McLaury  Bros,  on  Segis 
Ormsby  Direct;  3 — J.  R.  Wait  on  Wait 
Farm  Mercedes  Ormsby  Amy.  Cow  over 
5  yrs. :  1 — Ira  Morgan  on  Rosemary  of 
Fairbrook ;  2 — Cornell  on  C.  Ollie  Cath¬ 
erine;  3 — C.  G.  Wilcox  on  Clorinda 
Ormsby  Direct.  Senior  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Holstein  Cow :  Ira  Morgan  on  Rose¬ 
mary  of  Fairbrook.  Reserve  Champion 


This  Cheviot  ewe  lamb  won  champion¬ 
ship  honors  at  the  1938  IV.  Y.  State  Fair. 
Otcned  by  Andrew  Wallace,  Piffard,  N. 
Y.,  it  has  exceptional  finish,  correct  mut¬ 
ton  conformation,  breed  type  and  a  great 
fleece  and  skin ;  its  back  is  especially 
notable. 

Female :  Cornell  on  Cornell  Olli  Cath¬ 
erine.  Wait  won  young  herd  and  Pro¬ 
duce  of  Cow.  Cornell  won  the  other 
herds  and  Get  of  Sire  groups.  Robert¬ 
son  placed  first  in  Junior  Get  of  Sire. 

The  Ohio  Fair  took  some  entries  in 
the  cattle  classes  that  otherwise  had  been 
showing  at  the  New  York  Fair.  The 
Fawn  and  Whites  were  the  equal  and  in 
several  classes  the  superior  of  any  yet 
shown  on  the  coliseum  tanbark.  Judge 
William  Gould  and  Associate  R.  J.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  had  close  placings  of  top  quality 
in  all  the  Guernsey  classes.  Top  plac¬ 
ings  were :  Bull  calves :  1 — McDonald 
Farms  on  McDonald  Farms  Courageous; 
2 — Wyebrook  Farm  on  Wyebrook  Cosas 
King,  and  first  on  this  entry  in  the  N. 
Y.  State  G.  B.  Futurity ;  3 — H.  Bardwell 


and  K.  Case  on  Cornell  Goldenrod  Pro- 
gressor.  Jr.  yr.  bull:  1  and  2 — McDon¬ 
ald  Farms  on  McDonald  Farms  Country¬ 
man,  and  McD.  F.  Champion ;  3 — II.  H. 
Crumb  on  McDonald  Farms  Chief.  Sr. 
yr. :  1 — Wyebrook  on  W.  Hylan  Prince; 
2 — McDonald  Farms  on  McF.  Best  Bow¬ 
er;  3 — Newman  Farms  on  Tarbell  Farms 
Peerless  Vandal.  Two  and  under  3  yrs. : 
1 — McDonald  Farms  on  Baldwins  Fore¬ 
most;  2 — Waldorf  Farms  on  Waldorf  R. 
S.  Chief;  3 — Rogers  Dairy  Farm  on  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms  Benefactor.  Bull  3  and 
over:  1 — H.  II.  Crumb  on  Val’s  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  Grove;  2 — R.  S.  Medaugh  on 
Rex  of  Rockmere ;  3 — Holcomb  Bros.  & 
Sons  on  Grande  Duke’s  Lad.  Senior  and 
Grand  Champion :  McDonald  on  Bald¬ 
win’s  Foremost,  a  son  of  Foremost  Pre¬ 
diction.  McDonald  also  carried  away  the 
junior  purple  on  “Countryman.”  Her¬ 
bert  Crumbs  senior  entry  was  Reserve 
Champion. 

The  Guernsey  Heifer  Class  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  exhibit  of  38  impressive  entries. 
First  in  class  was  McDonald  Farms  on  a 
beautiful  daughter  of  Darnleys  Snow 
Queen,  winner  at  the  last  National;  she 
also  won  the  Futurity;  2 — Begeacres 
Farm  on  Begeacres  Therese;  3 — Holcomb 
Bros.  &  Sons,  on  Pansy  Secret’s  Lady. 
In  junior  heifers  McDonald  again  took 
the  blue  on  Foremost  Orilla,  and  2nd  on 
Me.  F.  Calla ;  3 — Pleasant  View  Guern¬ 
sey  Farms  on  Sylvia  Clovis  of  P.  V. 
Sr.  yr. :  1  and  Junior  Champion,  Wye¬ 
brook  on  W.  Rose  Queen  ;  2 — McDonald  on 
Griffith  Farms  Lady  Charming ;  3 — Dor¬ 
othy  Onderdonk  on  Fairy’s  Fay  of  Elm¬ 
wood  Farm.  Two  yr.  olds :  1  and  2 — Mc¬ 
Donald  on  McD.  F.  Bright  Star  and  Ar¬ 
tist;  3 — Mrs.  O.  J.  Helms  on  Silver  For¬ 
est  Helma.  Three  under  4  yrs :  1  and  2 
— McDonald  on  Dorothea  of  Olentangy 
and  Smuggler  Farms  Rewards  Lass;  3 — 
P.  Howard  Slayton  on  Meadow  Springs 
Miss  Portia.  Aged  Cow :  McDonald 
Farms  on  Franchester  Bachante,  she 
winning  the  senior  purple.  McDonald 
Farms  has  one  of  the  greatest  show 
herds  ever  exhibited,  the  constructive 
breeding  principles  and  practices  in  this 
establishment  are  destined  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  their  chosen  bi*eed. 
K.  C.  Sly  is  manager  at  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Demonstrating  great  excellence 
throughout  the  Ayrsliires  presented  a 
strong  showing;  they  were  judged  by 
Cuthbert  Nairn.  Lippitt  Farm  entries, 
owned  by  Robert  L.  Knight,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  won  the  bull  calf  and  jr.  yr.  and 
2  yr.  old  classes  on  Lippitt  Hill  Gold 
Brick,  also  winning  the  senior  purple, 
Junior  and  Reserve  Champions.  Mar¬ 
shall  F.  Cheesman’s  entries  placed  first 
in  the  sr.  yr.  and  aged  classes.  Chees- 
man  won  first  in  heifers  18  mos.  under  2 
yrs. ;  Lippitt  Farm  first  in  all  other  fe¬ 
male  classes,  including  breeder  groups. 
Cheesman  first  for  Ayrshire  cows  400 
pounds  fat  or  over.  Clinton-Fssex  Co’s, 
won  the  Special  D.  H.  I.  A.  exhibit. 

Jerseys  were  judged  by  Prof.  S.  M. 
Salisbury,  Columbus,  Ohio.  R.  O.  Gubel- 
man,  Whitehouse,  N.  J..  won  the  bull 
calf,  jr.  and  sr.  yr.,  Junior  and  Reserve 
Champion  classes.  Loch  Lee  Jersey 
Farms,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Waite,  Williamsville,  N.  Y.,  won  the  2 
yr.  old  bull  class  on  Sybil’s  Aiming  Won¬ 
der.  John  J.  Luchsinger,  Jr.,  Syracuse, 
entry  Nobly  Born  Prince  of  S.  S.  F.  B. 
won  the  mature  pull  class,  Senior  and 
Grand  Championship.  In  the  female  Jer¬ 
sey  classes  Gubelman  first  on  entries  in 
jr.  yr.,  2  yr.  olds,  3  under  4  yrs.,  4  yr. 
and  over,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  on 


Lippitt  Hill  Gold  Brick  52520,  Grand  Champion  Ayrshire  bull  at  the  1938  N.  Y. 
State  Fair ,  owned  and  exhibited  by  Lippitt  Farm,  Providence,  R.  I, 
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Ilesida  Valiant  Princess;  also  Reserve 
Champion  on  Brampton  It’s  Pearl.  Loch 
Lee  first  in  heifer  calf  class.  Tye  Nee 
Farm  Junior  Champion  on  Sybil  Poppy 
Nose  In.  Onondaga  County  won  the 
county  herd  group. 

Brown  Swiss  were  placed  by  Prof.  W. 
T.  Crandall,  Ithaca.  The  famous  Brown 
Swiss  herd  of  D.  N.  Boice,  Churchville, 
N.  Y.,  made  an  impressive  exhibit.  In 
bull  classes  Boice  entries  placed  first  in 
the  calf  and  sr.  yr.  classes,  his  excep¬ 
tionally  promising  calf  Blan  of  Hilltop 
winning  the  coveted  Junior  and  Reserve 
Championship.  Elm  Grove  Farm,  \\  heel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  won  sr,  yr.  and  2  yr.^  old 
classes  in  bulls.  Goodwin  Bros.,  Guil¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.,  won  the  aged  and  Grand 
Champion  bull  on  Ilanz  of  Wingood. 
Boice  swept  the  field  in  the  female  class¬ 
es  except  for  cows  over  four  won  by  For¬ 
est  Farms,  their  entry  winning  the  senior 
purple.  Boice  won  all  breeder  group 
classes  except  Get  of  Sire,  won  by  For¬ 
est  Farms. 

Sheep 

E.  R.  Sweetland,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  super¬ 
intendent  of  this  division,  handled  mat¬ 
ters  in  his  usual  efficient  manner.  He 
obtained  the  premium  money  for  all  ex¬ 
hibitors  before  the  closing  Fair  dates. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  supplying 
needed  funds  for  exhibitors  on  the  cir¬ 
cuit  and  also  permits  any  mistakes  to  be 
adjusted  before  leaving. 

Sheep  were  judged  by  Luther  Belden. 
Bradstreet,  Mass. ;  Graham  Walker, 
Chaz.v;  and  R.  W.  Duck,  Syracuse.  In 
the  Shropshires,  W.  S.  Hutchings,  Cold- 
water,  N.  Y.,  won  the  trophy  offered  by 
the  American  Shropshire  Registry  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  best  flock  of  exhibitors  own 
breeding 7  this  was  a  beautiful  plaque 
and  Will  can  be  justly  proud  of  his  win¬ 
nings.  The  winners  were: 

Shropshire  :  Ram — Marellbar  Farm, 
Wm.  Duncan,  Libertyville,  Ill.;  Ewe — 
Ruth  V.  Twonbly  entry,  “Florliam,”  Con¬ 
vent  Station,  N.  J..  R.  Lyson,  superin¬ 
tendent.  Ilampshires  :  Ram — David  E. 
McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa.:  Ewe — James 
McGuire,  Oakfield.  N.  Y.  Cotswold : 
Ram — McGuire ;  Ewe— Clarke  Wellman, 
Perry,  N.  Y.  Oxford:  Ram  and  ewe — 
Marellbar  Farm.  Dorset:  Ram  and  ewe 
— Cornell.  Southdown:  Ram — Talmadge 
Woodward,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. ;  Ewe — Oscar 
Belden  &  Sons,  North  Hatfield,  Mass. 
Cheviot :  Ram  —  McDowell ;  Ewe  —  An¬ 
drew  Wallace,  Piffard.  N.  Y.,  on  a  ewe 
lamb  of  exceptional  mutton  conforma¬ 
tion,  finish  and  fleece.  Corriedale :  Walk¬ 
er  &  Sands,  Gambier.  Ohio.  B-Merinos : 
Ram — G.  Krantz  &  Sons,  Dover,  Ohio ; 
Ewe — Waldo  Barron.  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 
Delaines  :  Ram  and  ewe — Barron  ;  John 
Willman  had  an  exceptionally  good  pen 
of  lambs  showing  to  win  first  place  for 
Cornell.  Leicester:  Ram  and  ewe — Mc¬ 
Guire.  Lincoln  :  Ram  and  ewe — Well¬ 
man.  Rambouillet :  Ram— Wellman ;  Ewe 
— Barron.  Suffolk :  Ram  \  an  Vleet 
Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. ;  Ewe — Wallace.  Tu¬ 
nis:  Ram  and  ewe — McGuire;  Owendale 
Farm,  Ralph  E.  Owen,  Fulton,  N.  Y., 
showed  excellent  entries  in  the  Tunis 
classes.  Karakul :  Ram  Karakul  I  ur 
Sheep  Farms.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. ;  Ewe — 
Laiuson  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville. 

Junior  Division 

Entries  were  strong  throughout  for  the 
largest  4-H  showing  in  the  history  of  the 
Fair.  Director  Harold  Willman  and  his 
assistants  in  co-operation  with  the  loyal 
support  of  the  club  members  have  made 
notable  progress  in  this  work  which  au¬ 
gurs  well  for  our  future  livestock  indus¬ 
try.  In  the  Holstein  classes  a  total  of 
114  Black  and  Whites  were  entered  in 
the  various  groups.  Grand  Champion 
was  won  by  Thomas  Lonergan,  Cortland, 
on  Inkerman  Countess  Teitilla  Artis, 
showing  in  the  three  year  old  class. 
Henry  D.  Weller,  Lowville.  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty..  won  Holstein  Reserve  Champion  on 
his  junior  yearling  entry  Maida  Nether- 
land  Sensation.  He  also  won  Champion 
Showmanship  showing  this  heifer. 

The  Guernsey  entries  were  just  short 
of  the  century  mark  by  one.  Dorothy 
Onderdonk,  Hall,  Ontario  County,  was 
the  sensation  of  the  Fawn  and  White 
show  ring,  showing  entries  largely  of  her 
own  breeding  and  consistently  winning 
the  blue  and  purple.  Her  senior  yearling 
heifer,  of  her  own  breeding.  Fairys  Fay 
of  Elmwood  Farm,  was  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  4-H  Guernsey :  she  also  showed  this 
entry  to  win  the  Guernsey  Champion 
Showmanship  award,  and  the  cup  offered 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Co-op.  As¬ 
sociation.  Reserve  Champion  was  won 
by  Roger  AY.  Pratt,  Albion,  Orleans 
County,  on  his  junior  yearling  heifer 
Sylvia  Clovis  of  Pleasant  View. 

Eighty-four  Ayrshires  paraded  the  tan- 
bark  in  their  respective  classes.  Ralph 
Gould,  Delhi,  Delaware  County,  won  the 
coveted  purple  on  Man-of-War  5ths 
Becky.  He  won  the  Ayrshire  Showman¬ 
ship  Championship  with  her,  a  id  then 
went  through  to  premier  honors  to  win 


the  prize  of  all  prizes  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Showmanship,  champions  of  all 
breeds  competing.  Winford  Cheesman, 
Ellenburg  Depot,  Clinton  County,  won 
Reserve  Champion  on  his  senior  heifer 
calf  entry  Clover  Crest  Star’s  Myra. 

Brown  Swiss  entries  totaled  26,  Lau¬ 
ren  Coleman,  Loekport,  Niagara  County, 
showed  his  senior  yearling,  Greenwood 
Mana  of  Ellerslie,  to-  Premier  honors  in 
the  breed  showmanship  contest,  and  also 
won  the  junior  purple  on  this  entry. 
Grand  Champion  Brown  Swiss  was  won 
by  Dorothy  Johnston,  Caledonia,  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  on  Pride  Jennie’s  Con¬ 
nie. 


Aberdeen- Angus  Sale 

The  Virginia  Aberdeen-Angus  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  third  Fall  auction  at 
AVarrenton,  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  Octo¬ 
ber  17.  High  class  herd  matrons  will 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  stock  offered, 
well  suited  for  foundation  herds. 

Eastern  production  of  such  cattle  is 
on  a  specialty  but  unlike  the  usual  agri¬ 
cultural  specialty  its  demand  is  deep  and 
its  accomplishment  relatively  simple.  Pri¬ 
marily  one  must  ever  carry  in  mind  the 
idea  of  quality,  deep,  smooth  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cows  (not  rough,  nor  coarse), 
bulls  excelling  the  cows  (type  first,  price 
second).  A  year  ago  10  yearling  steers 
of  this  stamp  fetched  a  New  York  farm¬ 
er  some  $2,400. 


Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  22. — Brown  Swiss  Sale,  AVash- 
ington,  Conn. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Brown  Swiss  Breeders’ 
Combination  Sale! 

Cft  REGISTERED 
V  U  BROWN  SWISS 
Saturday,  Oct.  22nd,  1938 

Washington,  Connecticut 

V.  B.  VYE,  E.  M.  (Mort)  GRANGER, 

Pedigrees  (Auctioneer. 

For  Catalog  write  to  George  W.  DeVoe, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


FOR  SALE  ! 

4  Young  Registered  BELGIAN  MARES 

one  weanling,  two  yearlings,  one  2  year  old,  all  sorrel. 
Farmers  Prices.  Also  Grade  Belgian  Mare,  3— PRICE 
S 1  25.  All  sound.  A.  F.  &  A.  D.  ALLEN, 

R.  D.  1,  (Goshen  Road),  Salem,  Ohio 

BELGIANS  :LHsEaG00DK,ND'’-A1- 


A.  W.  GREEN 


ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

M I  DDLEFI ELD,  OHIO 


VACCINATE 


ITT  X_  I 


USE 

ANCHOR  SERUM 


America’s  Largest  Selling  Brand 
U.  Si  G0VTs  TESTED  —  INSPECTED  —  SEALED! 

ANCHOR  SERUM  offers  a  TWENTY- 
FIVE  YEAR  RECORD  of  POTENCY  and 
DEPENDABILITY.  “VACCINATE  ’EM 
YOURSELF  THIS  TIME  and  be  MONEY 
and  PIGS  AHEAD.” 

Clear  Concentrated  Serum  75c  per  100  cc 
Virus  $1.65  per  100  cc 
Swine  Mixed  Bacterin  6c  per  dose 
Hemorrhagic  Sept  Bact.  6c  per  dose 
Hemorrhagic  Aggressin  7c  per  dose 

LOWEST  PRICES  ON  SYRINGES  AND  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST 
AND  BOOKLET  “VACCINATION  SIMPLIFIED.” 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

218  So.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Cattle 

[The  frugal  Scotch  beef  breed 

at  AUCTION 

MONDAY,  OCT.  17,  1938 

Warrenton,  Virginia 

n  >  T A I  flPIICC  from  Virginia  Aberdeen-Angus 
uAIALUUUCO  Ass’n,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  eattlei.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

FOUR  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Commercial  oows,  bred  to  freshen  in  the  spring.  T.B.  and 
blood-tested.  H.  B.  ELMENDORF,  PORT  EWEN,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WOKTON,  Ml). 


GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dam* 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

2  REGISTERED  BULLS,  serviceable  age.  3  REGIS¬ 
TERED  COWS  and  several  very  good  HEIFERS. 
For  further  particulars  and  prices,  apply  to — ■ 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  -  DELHI,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

QUALITY  OFFERING 

Either  sex,  registered  Jerseys.  My  herd  average  for  May 
5.62%  fat;  six  heifers  averaged  5.9%.  Sybils  &  Nobles, 
Right  Royal  &  Foremost  bred  for  show  and  production. 

L.  D.  COWDEN  -  FRED0N1A,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 

CHEEP  FOR  SALE!— Purebred  Registered  Shropshire 
O  Ram  Lambs.  Also  some  good  Shropshire  Yearling 
and  Ewe  Lambs.  Prices  reasonable  and  satisfaction 

guaranteed.  L.  F-  CUTHBEBT  -  Ogdenaburg,  N.  Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS  &  EWES  at  very 
attractive  prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  KAMS-1  and  2  year  old- 
**.  Also  lambs.  F.  E.  STEVENS  -  Wilson.  N.  Y- 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices. 

■*  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER,  ARLINGTON.  VT. 

RF£KTFRFn  corriedale  yearling  rams. 

nEUiaiLnEiD  e.  B.  PURINTON,  Ganscvoort,  N.Y. 

Miscellan  eous 

H/a  |  ID  Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 

IWl  1  |$N  PV  for  years  and  show  the  results 
on  the  fur  market.  Decreasing 
supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 
more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

M 1 1\I  K  High  grade  Easterns  of  real  pelt  value. 
1FI 1 11  n  Foimdation  stock  of  3  ribbon  winning  herds. 
Reasonable  prices.  Gordon  A.  Schmidt,  Hortonville,  N.  Y. 

!V1 1  AIK  For  Sale.  Finest  Quality.  Eastern  Stock. 
iHllVIV  write  HARRY  WHITE.  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

RI  AfK  RAfTOniVK  Selling  out  proven  breed- 
DErtElY  R/tEEUVlYJ  ers  due  t0  allege  at  $15 

each.  Alfred  Straughan,  Jr.,  R.  D.  3.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

C 


AYRSHIRES 


For  50 -Ton  Cows 


Most  lifetime  records  of 
100.000  lbs.  4%  milk 

Write  for  literature 
and  list  of  breeders 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


OUTSTANDING  SONS  OF  THE  FOREMOST  BULLS 

Penshurst  Man  0’War  &  Lyonston  Douglas 

have  been  in  service  for  several  years  in  the 

STRATHAVEN  HERD  of  AYRSHIRES 

We  still  have  a  few  cows  and  bred  heifers,  also  open 
heifers  and  two  bulls  for  sale. 

Come  and  see  them  or  write  requirements  to— 

STRATHAVEN  FARM,  Inc 

J.  COCHRANE,  Mgr. 


-  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  GRACE,  Supt. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Ages  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whoso  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 

E.  H.  FOSTER,  N“EA„R^RNK 


Pprrkprnnc  fnr  <saln  t  Broad  Meadows  Farm,  20  Vir- 

rerenerons  ior  oaies  ginia  Road,  white  ruins.  n  y. 

SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Seasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  want* 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corner*.  N.  Y. 

SHFTI  AND  PftNIFS  and  Short  Horn  cattle 

•Jlllu  I  Uiii’ mJ  I  UliILiJ  good  as  money  can  buy. 
Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER.  Pony  Farms.  Atwater.  Ohio 


HEREFORDS 


SWINE 


From  The 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Come  Ne\^£ngland’^Fines^£eedin|^J^igs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  1.  C.,  Hampshire 
&  Berkshire  crossed  6-7  wks.  $4.00,  8-9  wks.  $4.50, 
10  wks.  extras  $5.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Trusting  to  receive  your  order  and 
assuring  you  a  square  deal  at  all  times.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours.  W.  J.  DAILEY. 

DEPENDABLE  PICS  .  .  . 

High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES.  YORKSHIRES. 
O.  I.  C.,  HAMPSH I  RES,  DUROCS,  BERKSHIRES, 
POLAND  CHINAS;  6,  7.  8.  10,  12  Weeks  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6.,  $6.50,  $7.  each.  C.O.D.,  Check,  P.O.  Order, 
on  approval.  (Fancy  young  gilts  for  fall  breeding). 
Young  stylish  bred  sows.  Selected  Boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service.  Several  yearling  Pure  bred  Duroc 
boars  and  gilts.  All  pigs  immunized  to  Cholera. 

Honest  co-operation  guaranteed. 

CHAS  C.  DAVIS,  Res.:  Carr  Road.  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS,  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.00 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.50 

G. O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in- 
oculation.  35c  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL.  Russell  St..  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  8.—  In  lots  of  two  or  more. 

WALTER  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 

Cheater-Whites  cross  or  the  Borkahire-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

8-7  wks.  old,  S3. 00  osch,  8  to  1  O  wks.old.S3. SO  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  niae  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two-year- 
old  sows  of  select  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 
Pamphlet  and  Prices  on  Request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

200  RUGGED  PIGS ! 

Chester  Whites.  Chester-Berkshire.  Chester- Yorkshire. 
6-7  weeks  $3.50,  8-10  weeks  $4,  12  weeks  $6.  Chester 
White  Boars  for  immediate  service  $20  and  $25.  All 
good  feeders.  Ship  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
crating.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd..  Concord,  Mass. 

SWINE  BACON  TYPE 

LARGE  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  BROOD  SOWS, 
SERVICE  BOARS.  PIGS 

H,  F.  STEWART.  R.  P.  2,  CANISTEO.  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  .  .  . 

•  Service  Boars.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Write 
for  particulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS.  Midlothian.  Virginia 

[EGISTERED  PUREBREDS.  No  Crosses 
k.  O.  I.  C.— Spotted  Chinas  and  Yorkshires.  Write 

for  prices.  RAY  PEAMER  .  W.  Stcphentown,  N.  Y. 

0  1  [>  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Cnre- 

•  «•  “•  lated  pairs,  520.  R.  HILL, SENECA  FALLS,  5.  Y. 

For  Sale— Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS 
&  Junior  Gilts.  J.  Walter  Brendle.  Littlestown,  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

98th  Sale,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  New  York 
Tuesday,  October  11,  At  10:30  A.  M. 

SELECTED  FROM  40  HERDS 

T.  B.  accredited,  negative,  mastitis  tested.  70  Fresh 
and  close  springers,  all  young  and  free  from  blemishes. 
12  bulls,  several  from  700  to  SOO-lb.  fat  dams.  3  sons 
of  4%  cows.  25  heifer  calves.  Be  sure  to  attend  this 

big  sale.  R.  Austin  Backus.  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y, 


ON  SALE  3  PUREBRED 

Hereford  Yearling  Bulls,  also  6  Senior  Yearling  Heifero. 
bred :  all  registered,  accredited.  &  blood-tested.  Priced  to 
closa  WM.  J.  HAMILTON.  R.  2.  JAMESVILLE,  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  ?eUleeI 

Beautiful  Male  Collie  Pups  $8.  Get  a  good  pup  and  a 
square  deal  FRANKLIN  KENNELS.  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  —  Black,  Black  and  White  and 
Brown.  Males  $10.  Females  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARKVIEW  KENNELS  -  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

►ITREBRED  COCKER  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Ml  I  IF  PIIPPIFC  One  grown  dog  ready  to  train. 

wvLut  rurrico  aspinwall  corners  24- 

HR.  STATION,  Rt.  3  and  178,  Henderson,  New  York. 

Pfll  I  IF<s  —PUREBRED.  SABLE  and  WHITE. 
V-UL.L1L.J  Pups,  grown  dogs.  COLLOVER  KEN¬ 
NELS.  305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 

Males.  $10.:  females.  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghgate  Center,  Vermont 

VERY  FINE  IRISH  SETTERS  ^uareTif5s 

Females  $10.  CHARLES  BAKER,  MENDHAM.  N.  J. 

COON  DOG  PUPPIES  — ■  Hound  Shepherd  cross, 
mostly  still  trailers,  males,  $10.00:  females,  $8.00. 

TH0S.  BRODERICK,  -  MORAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

Pedigreed  Dachshund  Puppies HtghUndl-anf,  nsey. 

from  Heel  Drivers. 
Arthur  Gilson,  Lisbon.  N.  I 


Shepherd  Pups 


SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel- drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  KelX’0\r°c"^r.T^ar* 

PflT  T  irC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
V,  V71.1.1GO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings,  S.Y. 

Collie  Puppies,  natural  drivers,  watch  dogs,  compan¬ 
ions.  Registered  stock.  Sherman  Bowden,  Mansfield.  O. 


GREAT  DANES,  magnificent  puppies.  Grown  SCOTCH 
TERRIERS.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 

GORDON  SFTTFR  PUPS,  registered.  FIELD  GOR- 
uUIVUUll  3C11CA  DON  KENNELS,  Somers.  Conn. 

RARRIT  512  00  t0  Jl80°  —  TRAINED. 

lULDDll  UUVjO  PETER  LASCO.  Forest  City,  Pa. 

TWO  STRAIGHT  C00NH0UNDS:  6-7:  killed  over  100 
coons.  JOSEPH  DuBOIS.  P.  0.  R.  D.  I,  Keene.  N.  H. 

For  Sale— I  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.  male,  one  year 
Old.  $25.  DAN  S.  KINSINGER,  SALISBURY,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SUFFOLK  HORSES 

All  Itegistered  since  1768.  Ideal  Farm  Horse  —  Gentle, 

Mil  V neSIHUIS.  Easy  to  Handle,  Ideal  Size,  Uniform  in  Type  and  Color. 
Write  for  Booklet  Containing  History  and  Other  Information. 

Address  :  Box  A 

AMERICAN  SUFFOLK  HORSE  ASS’N,  BUSHNELL,  ILL. 
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A  NEW  10-CAN  M 
ELECTRIC  MILK  \ 
COOLER, WALT.  I  1 
SEE  YOU  KNOW  MOW 
TO  SHAKE  HANDS  , 
WITH  PROSPERITY./ 


VIS,  PROSPERITY 
WITH  THE  RIGHT 
I  BRAND  OF 
DAIRY  FEED. 


IF  YOUR. 
GUESS  IS 
ESHELMAN, 
YOU  DON'T. 


YES.  SINCE  USIN6 
ESHELMAN  FEEDS 
WE  BUY  THE 
THINGS  WE  NEED. 


RIGHT/  EVERYBODY 
GETS  RESULTS  WITH 
ESHELMAN  FEEDS. 
WHAT'S  YOUR  RECORD? 


41500.  OVER 
FEED  COST  IN 
3 '/i  MONTHS  FROM 
26  MILK.  COWS. 


GOOD/  VOU  COULD 
BUY  SEVERAL  MILK 
COOLERS  WITH  THAT. 


BUY  IT  WITH  RED  ROSE  FEEDS 


CMWUttatv  DAIRY  FEED 

gets  results.  A  typical  record:  26  cows  (mixed  herd)  average 
400  quarts  per  day.  Milk  check  $2100  for  3V2  months,  feed 
cost  same  period  $554.30,  leaving  an  excess  of  more  than 
$1500  in  milk  checks  over  feed  cost.  Says  their  owner,  “I’ve 
never  had  any  better  luck  with  feed  in  my  life.”  (Name  on  request) 

Proaressive  Dealers  Carry  SlAlCttUlH,  Feeds 


JOHN  W. 


CLAY  ALL  METAL 

'K*£4i&x*WINQ0W 


[•Provides  indirect,  over* 

>  head  xio-draft  ventilation 

[•  Tilt  and  raise  tor  greater 
circulation  ot  air 

[  •  Full  opening  for  hotsuxn< 
xner  weather 

[  •  Attractive  appearance  . . 
simple  to  install.  Cheaper 
than  wood  frames. 


FRAMES  $142 

FROM  A  — 


HOW  THESE  WINDOWS  INCREASE 
FARM  INCOME! 

Livestock  and  poultry  thrive  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  when  housed  in  buildings 
equipped  with  Clay  Metal  Ventilating 
Windows  — and  you  save,  TOO,  because 
these  windows  are  rot-proof  —  never 
wear  out  —  won’t  warp  or  rattle. 

CLAY  ROOF  WINDOWS  .  .  36  per  cent  more  light.  Throw  light 
into  dark  areas— kill  bacteria.  Frames  priced  from  $1.00  up. 

Before  Building,  Repairing  or  Modernizing 

Check  eqnaree  below,  write  same  and  addreee  on  margin  and 
mail  for  free,  catalog. 

£  1  Metal  Ventilating  windows  [  3  Metal  Roof  Windows 

£  ]  Stalls  and  Stanchions  t  1  Water  Bowie 

Ventilation  for  [  ]  Barn  t  1  Hog  Houbo  [  ]  Poultry  House 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

1038  Taylor  Street  -  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
Department  4  *  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MORE  PROFIT— LESS  WORK 

^  CLEAN-EASY 


mm  i  l  k  e  r 


I  A  portable,  self-washing  milker? 
Milks  20  to  25  cows  per  hour. 
Electric  or  gas  powered.  No  in* 
stallation  required.  Write  today! 


KRAMER 

1-Ton  UTILITY 

TRAILERS  _____ 

Solid  or  spring  mounting.  3  chassis  types — flat  rack 
(shown), or  flare  sides.  Write  for  full  data,  attractive 
LOW  prices.  Also  lull  line  of  FARM  WAGONS. 

KRAMER  WAGON  CO.,  BOX  R,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  NewYobk 


□ 

□ 

□ 


H. 


WORM  CAPSULES 


(Tetrochlorethylene  C.T.) 

WHEN  YOU  GIVE  NEMA  CAPSULES 
TO  SHEEP  YOU  CAN  DESTROY  NINE 

SPECIES  OF  WORMS 

THAT  INFEST  SHEEP. 

THE  LOW  COST  OF  NEMA 
WORM  CAPSULES  IS 
REPAID  MANY  TIMES  IN 
WEIGHT  AND  CONDITION 
OF  THE  ANIMALS 

Remove  costly  Stomach  Worms,  Large 
Roundworms,  Hookworms  in  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Dogs,  Foxes  and  Poultry.  Safe- 
Easy  to  Give — Effective — Low  Cost. 

A  WORMING  GUIDE  CARD 
TO  HANG  IN  THE  BARN 

Writs  for  card  [No.  653  and  booklet  No. 
650  that  tell  the  right  way  to  worm  live¬ 
stock. 

Write  to  Desk  N-39>  K,  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


FREE) 


n 

No.  I 
ive-  I 


E-Z-BOS 


CURATIVE  MEDICATED 

Teat  dilators 

For  Cows 

Smooth  —  Rounded— cannot  puncture 
or  injure  teat.  Once  tried— Always  used 

Sale  and  dependable  for  treating  and  healing 
Spider,  Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised  Teats,  and 
other  Obstructions  or  Diseased  conditions.  Our 
Teat  Dilators  ara  antiseptic  and  medicated.  It  is 
the  only  Dilator  made  without  a  reed  or  wire  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  They  are  easily 
inserted  and  cannot  tear,  stretch,  or  injure  the 
Teat.  They  keep  the  teat  canal  open  and,  at  the 
same  time*  Booths  and  heal  the  infected  part. 


50c 


lor  30  Dilators  in  assorted  sixes 
packed  in  medicated  ointment 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

UTI  C  A  ,  NEW  YORK 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Bread  for  Hogs 

We  can  get  bread  from,  a  local  bakery 
at  65  cents  per  cwt.  Would  it  pay  to 
feed  this  to  bogs  either  extensively  or  in 
small  amounts?  D.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Stale  bread  is  a  satisfactory  feed  for 
hogs  if  supplemented  with  linseed  meal, 
about  one  part  linseed  meal  to  10  of 
bread.  Bread  is  slightly  constipating  and 
does  not  carry  quite  sufficient  protein. 
The  bogs  should  also  be  on  pasture  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  have  access  to  good 
quality  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  during  the 
Winter,  in  racks.  Keep  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight, 
iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bonemeal  at  all  times.  It  would 
also  be  advisable  to  feed  a  little  tankage 
or  fishmeal  with  the  bread. 

Stale  bread  is  worth  in  feeding  value 
about  two-thirds  the  value  of  corn. 

R.  W.  D. 


Questions  About  a  Heifer 

I  got  a  heifer  two  years  ago  and  she 
has  recently  freshened.  She  doesn’t  give 
as  much  milk  as  I  think  she  should.  She 
is  on  native  pasture  with  a  mixture  of 
volunteer  clover  and  also  a  strip  of  sown 
pasture  mixture.  I  milk  three  times  a  day 
and  put  the  calf  on  her  twice  a  day.  I 
get  the  following  measured  amounts : 
morning,  three  quarts ;  noon,  one  quart ; 
night,  three  quarts.  She  gets  no  addi¬ 
tional  feed.  The  udder  seems  to  be  hard 
in  one  or  two  quarters,  and  always  looks 
as  if  she  were  not  milked  clean.  It  is 
of  peculiar  shape.  The  floor,  or  bottom,  of 
the  udder  has  a  hollow  or  depression  be¬ 
tween  the  two  front  quarters  which  ex¬ 
tends  almost  to  the  rear  quarters  where 
it  becomes  level,  changing  to  an  oval  as 
it  extends  upwards  at  the  place  of  at¬ 
tachment  at  the  back.  The  calf,  is  a  bull. 
Would  it  be  more  profitable  to  fatten  it 
or  should  I  sell  it  young?  c.  A.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  heifer  in 
question  is  receiving  no  feed  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  pasture,  and  that  she  is  giving 
enough  milk  for  her  calf,  the  production 
as  mentioned  is  not  had. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  correctly 
diagnose  the  udder  condition  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
have  a  veterinarian  make  such  an  exami¬ 
nation  and  follow  treatment  as  prescribed. 
The  shape  of  the  udder  is  probably  a 
physical  characteristic  and  not  due  to 
disease. 

It  would  probably  be  more  profitable  to 
sell  the  calf  as  veal  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fatten  a  dairy  calf,  or  sell  it  as  a 
bull,  at  a  later  date.  R.  W.  D. 


Soy  Beans  in  Livestock 
Ration 

I  have  some  home-grown  grains  which 
I  am  planning  to  have  ground  with  a 
hammer  mill  to  feed  to  some  cows  and 
hogs.  I  would  appreciate  is  very  much 
if  you  would  let  me  know  the  aver¬ 
age  analysis  of  the  following  grains :  rye, 
Black  Wilson  Soy  beans,  cornmeal,  corn 
and  cobmeal  and  ground  oats?  Are 
ground  Soy  beans  good  for  cows  and 
hogs?  What  should  the  analysis  of  a 
balanced  dairy  ration  be  which  is  fed 
with  good  mixed  hay,  cornstalks  and  Soy 
bean  hay?  What  should  the  analysis  of 
a  balanced  hog  ration  be  which  is  fed  to 
hogs  which  have  plenty  of  pasture  in  the 
Summer  and  Soy  bean  hay  in  the  Win¬ 
ter?  F.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

The  average  analysis  of  Soy  beans  is 
about  86  percent  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  of  which  about  33  percent  is  diges¬ 


tible  protein  ;  cornmeal  averages  about  80 
percent  total  digestible  nutrients  of 
which  about  7  percent  is  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  ;  corn  and  cobmeal  contain  from  2 
to  3  percent  less  total  nutrients  (diges¬ 
tible)  and  about  1  percent  less  digestible 
protein,  due  to  its  higher  fiber  content 
in  the  ground  cobs.  Ground  oats  contain 
an  average  of  about  70  percent  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients,  of  which  about  9  per¬ 
cent  is  digestible  protein. 

Ground  Soy  beans  are  palatable  and 
satisfactory  feed  used  as  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement  for  the  dairy  concentrate  ration. 
They  should  not  constitute  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  dairy  grain  ration.  For 
hogs  they  should  not  form  over  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  ration,  and  then  fed  only  to 
pigs  weighing  at  least  75  pounds  or  they 
may  produce  a  soft-pork  carcass. 

The  analysis  would  vary  with  the  kind 
and  quality  of  feeds  used,  with  good 
quality  legume  hay  experiments  have 
shown  that  a  16  to  20-percent  protein 
concentrate  ration  is  most  economical  and 
best  to  use.  For  hogs  corn  or  barley  sup¬ 
plemented  with  10  percent  fishmeal  or 
tankages  is  best  when  fattening;  brood 
sows  and  boars  need  a  feed  with  more 
bulk  and  not  too  fattening ;  they  also 
need  to  have  exercise.  Equal  parts  of 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  bran  is  a  good  mix¬ 
ture,.  with  access  to  good  quality  legume 
Iiay  in  the  Winter.  For  the  breeding  hogs 
as  well  as  fattening  shotes,  good  quality 
Alfalfa  hay  is  best,  hut  leafy  part  of  the 
Soy  bean  hay  could  he  used.  r.  w.  d. 


Cows  Losing  Calves 

I  recently  have  had  four  cases  of  cows 
losing  their  calves  before  the  regular 
time.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of 
this.  I  thought  it  was  from  sour,  strong 
silage,  but  one  cow  lost  a  calf  on  pasture 
with  heifers  all  the  time,  night  and  day. 
All  of  these  cows  would  have  come  fresh 
about  August  and  three  of  them  lost 
calves  in  succession.  How  soon  will  a 
cow  lose  her  calf  after  being  booted  by 
another  cow?  h.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

It  seems  quite  possible  from  the  symp¬ 
toms  described  that  your  cows  have 
Bang’s  disease,  commonly  called  conta¬ 
gious  abortion.  There  is  no  specific  cure 
for  this  ailment.  Although  the  cows  may 
cease  to  abort  after  one  or  more  abor¬ 
tions,  they  are  still  a  source  of  possible 
danger  and  contamination  to  the  rest  of 
the  herd. 

The  fact  as  to  their  being  positive  or 
negative  to  the  disease  can  be  ascertained 
by  having  a  veterinarian  take  blood 
samples  and  have  a  laboratory  test  made 
of  same.  Segregation  and  sanitation  must 
be  continually  practiced  to  keep  the  herd 
clean  from  this  trouble. 

Mechanical  injury,  depending  on  its 
severity,  will  usually  vary  in  causing 
abortion.  It  is  more  likely  to  occur  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  days  or  less  following  the 
injury.  r.  \v.  d. 


Treatment  for  Mastitis 

I  have  a  cow  with  udder  trouble 
termed  mastitis.  Can  you  recommend 
anything  that  will  clear  up  this? 

New  Jersey.  f.  w.  e. 

A  new  treatment  is  now  being  used 
with  some  success  in  treating  cases  of 
acute  mastitis.  It  is  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  drug  called  sulfanila¬ 
mide,  which  should  be  given  as  indicated 
under  the  direction  of  a  veterinarian. 

R.  W.  D. 


This  five-year-old  Ayrshire,  oivned  ly  Ralph  Gould,  Hobart,  N.  Y.,  icon  first  prize 
in  4 -H  competition  at  the  Delaware  County  Fair  both  this  year  and  last  year. 
Alfred  Becker  Jr.,  of  Montclair,  N.  J is  shown  with  this  prize-winning  Ayrshire. 
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The  College  Beef  Herd 


It  seems  fitting  that  as  we  approach 
the  month  which  celebrates  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  year  since  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Ithaca  began  its  constructive 
beef  breeding  program  with  its  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  we  should  take  stock  as  to  just  what 
the  history  of  beef  breeding  here  has 
been.  The  outline  is  given  out  not  as  an 
attempt  to  justify  or  boast,  but  as  an 
answer  to  many  questions  concerning 
these  cattle. 

The  present  program  was  begun  with 
both  breeds  in  1931,  and  since  then  we 
have  maintained  about  20  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  breeding  females  and  some  10  Here¬ 
ford  breeding  females.  The  difference  in 
numbers  is  justified  by  the  difference  in 
numbers  of  the  two  breeds  in  the  State. 

All  of  the  original  Aberdeen-Angus  cat¬ 
tle — male  and  female — were  purchased 
in  New  York,  while,  with  the  Herefords, 
only  the  breeding  males  were  purchased 
outside  of  the  State.  The  practice  has 
been,  and  still  is,  merely  to  maintain 
enough  of  our  own  females  to  supply  a 
good  class  of  each,  suitable  for  use  for 
instruction  to  our  own  students.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  our  breeding  program,  we  have  been 
able  to  sell  every  year  one  or  two  of  our 
older  breeding  females  as  well  as  a  few 
of  the  younger  animals  of  both  sexes 
where  the  breeding  seemed  to  justify  it. 
In  general  we  realize  that  good  steers 
come  only  by  castrating  good  bulls,  and 
since  we  have  tried  at  all  times  to  have 
on  hand  a  few  of  these  steers  for  class 
work  and  show,  we  have  sold  a  relatively 
small  number  of  bulls. 

Beginning  first  with  the  Aberdeen-An¬ 
gus  herd,  may  we  say  that  thanks  to  the 
fact  that  the  New  York  breeders  let  us 
buy  some  outstanding  foundation  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  we  have  been  very  successful 
at  our  own  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  At  one 
time  or  another  since  our  first  beginnings 
in  1934,  we  have  been  able  to  breed  and 
show  two  female  champions,  and  the 
junior  male  championship  as  well.  Best 
of  all,  we  have  also  bred  the  steer  cham¬ 
pion,  for  we  regard  a  good  steer  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  light  as  a  dairymen  does 
a  good  cow.  To  him  a  steer  is  the  last 
word  in  being  useless  but  to  us  he  is  the 
last  word  in  meat  on  foot. 

In  the  case  of  the  Herefords  we  have 
been  equally  successful.  We  have  bred 
the  champion  steer  in  four  of  the  last  five 
years,  as  well  as  the  male  champion  and 
reserve  female  champion.  Here  again  we 
feel  that  our  efforts  to  breed  and  show 
good  steers  have  been  very  much  worth 
while.  This  year  our  Hereford  steer 
champion  was  grand  champion  of  the  en¬ 
tire  show.  The  college  has  yet  to  show 
its  first  Hereford  that  it  did  not  breed. 

The  year  with  the  beef  cattle  is 
planned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable  on  many  of  our  New  York  State 


farms.  During  the  Summer — early  May 
to  about  December  1 — the  breeding  herd 
gets  nothing  but  grass.  The  recent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  improvement  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  place  of  this  feed  in 
these  North  Atlantic  States  is  but  an 
added  reason  for  saying  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  place  for  these  cattle  in  our  agri¬ 
culture.  Furthermore,  during  the  Winter 
our  breeding  herds  get  nothing  but 
roughage,  and  hence  we  say  that  to  off¬ 
handedly  decide  there  is  no  place  in  this 
State  for  beef  cattle  merely  because  we 
do  not  grow  large  quantities  of  corn  for 
feed  as  grain,  is  very  wide  of  the  mark 
indeed.  An  understanding  of  beef  cattle 
as  an  enterprise  would  show  how  unwise 
this  judgment  is. 

Our  steers  are  fed  out  for  class-room 
and  show  purposes,  and  then  used  further 
for  instruction  in  our  own  meat  labora¬ 
tory.  By  this  means  we  aim  to  make 
maximum  use  of  our  cattle  for  instruc¬ 
tion  purposes,  either  alive  or  dead,  or 
both. 

Two  criticisms  would  seem  to  be  amply 
answered  by  our  work  here.  In  the  first 
place,  beef  cattle  cannot  draw  indefinite¬ 
ly  upon  State  funds  any  more  than  can 
any  other  department  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  In  spite  of  all  class¬ 
room  and  experimental  work,  beef  cattle 
must  pay  for  everything  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  herd  except  part  of  the 
labor,  and  when  we  recall  the  expense  of 
keeping  animals  for  these  purposes  of  in¬ 
struction  and  experimentation,  and  also 
of  buying  in  every  kernel  and  spear  of 
feed  and  bedding  used,  at  market  price, 
we  can  see  the  splendid  showing  this  little 
herd  is  making. 

We  should  in  the  second  nlacp  mention 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  disease 
and  injury.  The  beef  cattle  here  are 
fully  accredited  and  approved  and  the 
first  case  of  contagious  abortion  has  yet 
to  be  found  among  them.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  mastitis  and  udder  trou¬ 
ble,  shy  breeding  or  sterility  in  this  herd. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  draw  a  few 
lessons  from  their  first  seven  years  here 
we  would  say  that  good  care  given  to  our 
younger  animals  gives  xis  older  animals  of 
sufficient  strength  to  live  on  cheap  feed 
and  pasture.  We  are  impressed  by  the 
relative  absence  of  disease  and  by  the 
little  use  these  animals  make  of  buildings 
except  in  the  case  of  stormy  and  windy 
weather.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  sell  off  all  dairy  cows  before 
we  put  a  few  beef  cows  on  the  place. 
Diversification  in  agriculture  still  seems 
to  have  a  place,  and  only  the  farms 
which  have  an  outstanding  market  for 
their  dairy  products,  should  decide  they 
have  no  place  for  these  cattle,  at  least 
until  they  have  given  the  matter  con¬ 
siderable  thought.  R.  B.  HINMAN. 


Feeding  Pigs  and  Sows 

What  are  the  proper  feeds  to  give  pigs 
just  weaned,  also  the  sows  about  eight 
months  old,  just  bred?  S.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

A  slop  of  wheat  middlings  and  skim- 
milk,  with  some  whole  shelled  corn  added 
is  a  good  feed  for  weanling  pigs.  Gradu¬ 
ally  decrease  the  middlings  and  feed 
whole  corn  or  barley.  Skim-milk  can  be 
successfully  fed  as  a  supplement  not  to 
exceed  equal  parts  by  weight  with  the 
grain  used.  If  skim-milk  is  not  available 
a  protein  supplement  consisting  of  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  three  parts,  tankage  or  fish¬ 
meal  two  parts  and  linseed  meal  one 
part  by  weight  is  excellent.  It  should  be 


fed  with  the  grain  in  the  ration  of  about 
one  pound  of  the.  protein  supplement  to 
each  10  pounds  of  grain. 

The  brood  sows  can  be  fed  in  the  same 
manner,  but  see  that  they  get  plenty  of 
exercise  and  continue  to  grow  instead  of 
getting  too  fat.  Their  grain  mixture  can 
be  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  ground  corn 
and  oats,  plus  the  supplements  men¬ 
tioned.  All  pigs  should  have  access  to 
good  pasture  or  forage  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  plus  the  feeds  named.  The  pigs 
should  receive  all  they  will  eat.  A  min¬ 
eral  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
iodized  stock  salt,  steamed  bonemeal  and 
ground  limestone,  kept  before  both  sows 
and  fattening  pigs,  is  also  desirable  and 
of  benefit.  k.  w.  d. 


Pomeo,  Purebred  Belgian,  foaled  May  10,  1935,  on  the  farm  of  E.  N.  MacLaury, 

Bloomville,  Delaware  County,  N,  Y. 


SUPER  SPEED 
STAYN  LESS 


NON  MERCURIC 


CARTRIDGES 


14 


•  when  roofs  grow  old, 

call  the  American  Oil  &  Paint 
Representative.  Let  him  inspect 
your  roof  —  show  you  how  to  re¬ 
pair  leaks  and  weak  spots  and 
then  cover  with  ALR  Cement— with  an  asbeS' 
w  tos  base.  Makes  your  old  roof  good  as  new  at 
half  the  cost  of  a  new 

roof-and  we  provide  YEAR  SERVICE 

If  a  roof  repaired  according  to  our  directions 
leaks  within  ten  years,  we  will  furnish  free  ma¬ 
terial  to  put  it  in  water-tight  condition.  Our  sug¬ 
gestions  save  customers  thousands  of  dollars  — 
provide  tight  water-proof  roofs  for  homes,  barns, 
poultry  houses  and  other  buildings  —  protect  con¬ 
tents  against  costly  damage.  You  can’t  afford  to 
risk  damage  and  loss  especially  when  ALR  Cement 
cuts  roofing  costs  in  half.  Don’t  wait—  write  today 
for  name  of  nearest  representative. 


FREE  INSPECTION 

Let  us  survey  your  roofs  and  show 
you  how  we  can  save  you  money. 
The  inspection  of  your  roof  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  for  putting:  your 
roof  in  watertight  condition  is  FREE 
and  obligates  you  in  no  way.  Write— 

THE  AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


WU  is  a  Pleasure 
when  feet  are 
Comfortable 


SUNDIAL 


LEATHER 


WORK  SHOES 


Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Dept.  99F 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A, 
Sure!  I'll  be  glad  to  receive  a  FREE  copy 
of  the  new  Winchester  Ammunition  Book. 

NAME . . 

ADDRESS . 


Get  Your  Loads  In  These 
New  Super  Speeds 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE  MARK 


For  the  most  extensive  information  on  Win¬ 
chester  Ammunition  ever  made  available  in  a 
single  publication,  get  your  copy  of  the  new 
Winchester  Ammunition  Book.  It  will  tell  you 
all  about  Super  Speed  and  regular  Staynless 
Metallic  Cartridges— all  about  Winchester  Shot 
Shells  too.  Use  the  coupon  below. 


Dependability- high  accura¬ 
cy-maximum  ballistics— make 
Winchester  Super  Speed  Staynless 
Cartridges  your  logical  choice.  To 
give  your  rifle  every  ounce  of  what  it 
takes  for  clean-killing  success. 

Loaded  for  maximum  efficiency. 
Full  rated  velocity  and  power,  with 
supreme  dependability  and  accuracy. 
Winchester  Staynless  Non-Mercuric 
priming  —  clean  in  your  rifle  barrel, 
causing  no  rust  and  no  deterioration 
in  fired  cartridge  cases. 

Super  Speeds  went  to  town  in  their 
very  first  big-game  size.  They’re  now 
available  in  more  than  40  different 
loads,  in  the  most  popular  calibers. 
Besides,  in  other  popular  sizes,  regu¬ 
lar  Winchester  Staynless,  loaded  with 
the  same  world-famous  scientific  pre¬ 
cision  and  equally  dependable. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Winchester 
Super  Speed  Staynless  or  regular 
Staynless  deer  cartridges,  in  the  size 
you  want.  Look  for  the  red  Winches¬ 
ter  trade  mark  on  the  box— the  one 
sure  way  to  know  that  you’re  getting 
genuine  Winchesters. 

And  while  you  are  about  it,  look 
over  your  dealer’s  stock  of  popular 
new  Winchester  Rifles. 


WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWRITERS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  : 
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hanged  hands 
the  Telephone 


bunch,  of  heifers 


SYSTEM 


telephone 


OTldLAMP 


fit  NEW  ALADDIN 

Have  Soft,  WHITE  LIGHT 
to  Sew,  Read,  Cook,  Study 

Your  old  lamp  is  now  worth  teal 
money  in  getting  the  marvelous 
new  “Aladdin”  light,  not  sur¬ 
passed  even  by  electricity  for 
whiteness  and  steadiness.  Father 
I  'GV  canread  paper,  mother  can  thread 
y'  needle  across  room,  children 
study  and  protect  precious  eyes 
against  strain  due  to  poor  light. 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

Bums  94%  air — 6%  oil.  One  gallon  coal 
oil  (kerosene)  bums  50  hours.  No  smell, 
no  smoke.  No  pressure  or  noise.  SAFE 
for  a  child  to  operate.  Your  dealer  now 
will  allow  you  $1.00  for  your  old 
lamp  of  any  kind  or  condition. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  IS  LIMITED 

See  your  Aladdin 
dealer  or  write  for 
his  name  and  in¬ 
teresting  folder 
of  new  Aladdin 
lamps  andshades. 

Be  sure  you  get  that  dollar  trade- 
in  for  your  old  lamp. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILL 


iMjEgiajisarni  htj  itm 

Bier  treat  film  bargain  in  IJ.  S.l  Either  16  guaranteed 

E-S 


Biggest  film  bargain  in  U.  S.l  Either  16  guaranteed 
prints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8 
prints  from  each  roll  —  only  25c  coin  I  16  reprints  25c. 
Guaranteed  quality.  One  day  service!  Mailers  and 
details  FREE!  Send  your  rolls  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  *225,  LaCrosse,  Wise. 


FILM  DEVELOPING  BARGAIN!  Your  choice!  Either 
16  guaranteed  prints  or  8  prints  and  2  enlargements  from 
roll,  only  25c.  Beautiful,  guaranteed  Quality.  Quickest 
Service.  Modern  Studios,  Box  628-A,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

ROBES  DEVELOPED-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 


“I  have  several  hundred  sanseveria 
laurentia  (known  as  snake  plants,  with 
yellow  handed  border).  I  am  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  exchange  these  plants  for  gourds 
— all  shapes  and  sizes  and  dried  if  pos¬ 
sible.  mrs,  w.  c.  o. 

Florida. 

“I  have  many  kinds  of  hardy  flower 
plants,  peonies,  iris,  etc.,  which  I  will 
exchange  for  new  wash  goods.” 

Pennsylvania.  MRS.  W,  A.  c. 


attractive  as  well  as  useful.  The  direc¬ 
tions  given  below  can  be  adapted  fox"  this 
use  also. 

Make  a  paper  pattern  by  rolling  the 
pot  on  a  piece  of  paper,  marking  around 
both  the  top  and  bottom.  Allow  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  at  both  top  and  bottom 
edges  for  seams.  Allow  one-half  inch 
on  one  side  for  overlapping.  Use  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  for  a  lining  and  cut 
both  the  lining  and  outside  material  from 
this  pattern.  Place  right  sides  together 
and  sew  around,  leaving  one  side  edge 
open  for  turning.  Turn  and  press.  The 
raw  edges  of  side  left  open  should  be 
turned  under  and  stitched.  Sew  three 
snaps  on  the  side  making  cover  fit  around 
and  not  very  snugly.  Rick-rack,  bias 
binding  or  ruffles  may  be  added  as  de¬ 
sired.  Starch  stiffly  and  iron  carefully, 
avoiding  wrinkles.  m  a. 


Pickled  String  Beans 

Syrup  for  pickled  beans,  two  cups 
water,  one-half  cup  strong  vinegar,  1)4 
cups  white  sugar ;  boil  this  a  few  minutes 
before  putting  on  beans.  Clip  ends  of 
beans,  pack  in  jars  whole.  Put  in  a  few 
whole  cloves  and  whole  mustard  seed, 
cover  with  water  and  boil  in  the  jars 
three  hours  (one  hour  steam  pressure), 
drain  at  once.  Add  syrup  to  cover  and 
seal.  This  will  make  five  quarts  if 
syrup  is  not  boiled  too  long.  mrs.  r.  h. 


A  CASTLE 
Of  Comfort 

DETROIT 


BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub,  Pedestal 
Basin,  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  E. 

SCHLOSSMAN,  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


PERSONAL  Photographic  Christmas  Cards,  Calendars. 

Illustrated  Circular  Free.  Also  expert  Finishing  25o 

per  roll.  IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


DA]  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  In- 
Iv VJIj Lauding  two  enlargements,  25c  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA,  MINNESOTA 


DAI  1  DEVELOPED,  16  Guaranteed  Prints . 25o 

BULL  SMART  PHOTO  -  WINONA.  MINN. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Record 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  MW  WORKER  333,  W  30thSt..  New  York 


This  and  That  Slip  Covers  for  Flower  Pots 


In  my  travels  around  the  country  this 
Summer  I  have  been  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  number  of  music  lovers 
and  the  groups  of  singers  which  each  sec¬ 
tion  is  able  to  present  at  various  meet¬ 
ings  and  which  give  such  an  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves  in  community  and 
choral  singing.  Not  only  is  there  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  interest  shown  by  whole  audi¬ 
ences  in  singing  familiar  songs  when  led 
by  a  recreation  director  but  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  meetings  a  whole  evening  of  song 
was  carried  through  as  a  musical  festi¬ 
val  by  different  county  groups  co-operat¬ 
ing.  Thei’e  were  women’s  choruses,  mixed 
choruses  and  quartets  of  rural,  people 
with  good  voices  who  love  to  sing  and 
are  willing  to  give  up  some  of  then- 
free  time  to  rehearsing  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  capable  leader.  This  is  a  happy, 
healthful  sign  it  seems  to  me,  in  days 
when  we  need  just  that  sort  of  spirit. 

C.  B.  W. 


Dress  up  your  flowers  and  plants  for 
the  Winter  in  gay  slip  covers  which  are 
easily  and  quickly  made  and  which  can 
be  removed  and  washed  to  keep  them 
crisp  and  fresh  looking. 

Salvage  some  scraps  from  your  scrap 
bag — it  takes  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
yard.  In  choosing  a  material  take  into 
consideration  the  type  of  plant  on  which 
it  is  to  be  used,  also  choose  a  color  that 
blends  into  your  general  room  color 
scheme.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions : 
White  pique  trimmed  with  red  rick-rack 
for  a  pot  of  red  geraniums;  gingham  for 
cactus  or  sansevieria ;  small  figured  per¬ 
cale  or  chintz  for  ivy  and  dotted  swiss 
with  a  ruffle  around  the  top  for  your 
bedroom  plant. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  people  who 
salvage  tin  cans  to  plant  tomato  seeds, 
etc.,  in  the  house  for  later  transplanting, 
why  not  cover  these,  too,  and  make  them 


Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners 


“I  would  he  glad  to  exchange  flowers, 
house  plants  and  seed  with  anyone  who 
would  care  to.  I  have  30  different  kinds 
of  house  plants  and  a  few  hardy  ones. 

Connecticut.  MRS.  H.  H.  H. 


“I  have  many  different  kinds  of  per¬ 
ennials  which  I  should  be  glad  to  ex¬ 
change  for  others  I  do  not  have.  Also 
over  59  pots  of  different  house  plants, 
which  I  will  slip  for  my  friends  in  ex¬ 
change  for  others.”  mrs.  E.  s.  K. 

Vermont. 


“I  am  starting  a  lily  collection  and  am 
asking  readers  for  help.  I  will  exchange 
other  plants  for  them.”  MRS.  F.  E.  s. 
New  York. 


“I  am  particularly  interested  in  rock 
gardens  and  have  quite  a  collection  of 
plants,  and  will  be  glad  to  exchange 
plants.”  mrs.  w.  n.  s. 

New  York. 


“I  have  perennial  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs  for  exchange,  State  inspected,  also 
herb  i-oots,  seeds  and  bulbs  of  annuals, 
five  varieties  of  inch  plant  and  other 
house  plants.  Also  will  exchange  for 
stamps  and  postmarks  as  well  as  for 
plants,  seeds  and  roots.”  MRS.  E.  A.  H. 

New  York. 


“I  would  like  to  start  a  rose  garden.  I 
think  it  would  be  wonderful  to  have 
plants  from  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  would  especially  like  a  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  (either  pink  or  white).  In  ex¬ 
change  I  have  sedum  spectablie,  nice, 
healthy  plants  or  pastel  zinnia  seed.” 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  e.  t. 


“I  would  like  to  find  someone  who  has 
a  pale  pink  hibiscus  moschentos  or  giant 
flowering  mallow.  Also  a  pure  white 
one,  both  plain  color  or  without  the  red 
eye.  I  have  plenty  with  colored  eyes.  I 
have  seen  both  plain,  light  pink  and  white 
without  the  colored  eyes.”  mrs.  w.  l.  m. 

New  York. 


The  Child’s  World 


Not  ours,  but  full  of  things  we  know — 
Of  sunshine,  birds,  and  winds  that  blow ; 
The  common  things  that  elders  deem 
But  ordinary  happenings  mean, 

Yet  looked  upon  by  childish  eyes 
Are  things  of  wonder  and  surprise. 

The  flowers  are  fairy  queen  and  sprite, 
The  house  a  palace  built  o’er  night, 

The  milkman  rattling  in  his  cart 
Is  charioteer  with  fiery  dart; 

The  thunder  is  a  monstrous  thing 
With  yellow  jaws  and  ink-black  wing. 


A  magic  builder  is  the  child ! 

With  wooden  blocks  together  piled, 

He  builds  enchanted  castles  high, 

Or  freighted  boats  that  swiftly  ply 
Between  the  shores  of  carpet  river, 

With  whistle,  roar  and  wrecking  shiver. 

What  in  that  world  are  you  and  I? 
Crude  strangers  that  oft  tread  too  nigh  ; 
Great  giants  whose  strange  ways  and  looks 
Are  worse  than  those  in  picture  books. 
Hence,  elders,  let  us  each  beware 
Lest  we  too  rudely  enter  there. 

— Jane  Dransfield. 
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The  Tatting  Shuttle 


For  years  I  had  been  the  proud  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  shiny  black  hard  rubber  tat¬ 
ting  shuttle,  but  had  looked  upon  it  as 
only  a  pretty  and  interesting  little  im¬ 
plement,  the  way  of  which  I  probably 
should  never  understand.  But,  then, 
isn’t  there  something  about  a  shuttle 
that  claims  our  notice,  even  admiration — 
its  antiquity,  its  simple,  homely  use, 
its  distinction  as  one  of  the  first  things 
heralding  civilization?  And  so  I  had 
kept  the  little  tatting  shuttle  as  one  of 
my  cherished  trinkets.  Then  one  day  I 
saw  an  article  in  a  magazine  giving  in¬ 
structions  in  tatting.  I  had  little  spare 
time  on  my  hands,  my  duties  being  many 
and  varied,  but  while  resting  a  few 
minutes  I  many  times  picked  up  that 
magazine  and  studied  that  article  and 
sifted  it  until  the  page  was  nearly  worn 
out.  When  I  thought  I  had  a  sort  of 
mental  vision  of  the  process  I  wound 
some  coarse  thread  in  the  shuttle,  and 
beginning  step  by  step  I  clumsily  finished 
a  ring !  I  was  satisfied  for  the  time,  and 
put  the  shuttle  away  together  with  the 
little  I  had  accomplished.  Three  or  four 
years  passed.  Then  I  was  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  dear  old  lady  in  her  eighties  a 
part  of  the  time.  She  did  a  little  tatting 
by  the  older  method  of  handling  the 
thread,  but  I  again  got  the  inspiration 
to  hunt  up  the  shuttle.  I  then  bought  an 
instruction  book  filled  with  many  differ¬ 
ent  patterns  of  the  work,  and  started  on 
some  of  the  simple  ones,  and  did  not  find 
the  processes  difficult.  I  really  enjoyed 
it  greatly,  and  the  newer  designs  create 
a  continual  pleasure  in  the  making. 

Now  if  anyone  reading  this  who  has 
no  one  to  show  them  would  be  pleased  to 
try,  just  take  a  shuttle  wound  with 
quite  coarse  thread,  and  holding  it  easily 
by  the  sides  between  thumb  and  forefin- 
ger,  draw  enough  thread  from  the  tinder 
side  of  the  back  end  of  shuttle  to  go  in  a 
loop  around  all  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  somewhat  spread.  To  do  this  take 
end  of  thread  under  thumb  nail  against 


forefinger,  pass  thread  over  finger  far 
enough  back  so  it  will  not  slip  off.  Bring 
the  thread  all  the  way  around  and  hold 
it  with  the  end.  Have  seven  or  eight 
inches  of  thread  between  shuttle  and  left 
hand.  You  are  now  ready.  The  left 
hand  is  the  loom,  and  the  shuttle  is  in 
your  right.  Lift  the  thread  space  con¬ 
necting  them  on  the  little  finger,  and 
push  the  shuttle  under  the  hand  thread 
between  the  first  two  fingers,  and  without 
turning  shuttle  bring  it  back  over  thread. 
The  hand  thread  slips  easily  between 
shuttle  and  finger  going  foi'ward  and  be¬ 
tween  shuttle  and  thumb  going  back. 
This  accomplished  we  have  a  loop  in  the 
shuttle  thread  on  the  hand  thread,  but 
we  don’t  expect  to  leave  it  just  like  that. 
We  loosen  the  right  hand  thread  slightly, 
and  pull  gently  the  shuttle  thi'ead.  A 
little  trick  is  performed,  and  we  have  the 
loop  in  the  hand  thread  on  the  shuttle 
thread,  and  it  is  moved  easily  down  to 
the  end  of  the  thumb  snugly,  and  we 
have  only  one-half  of  the  double  stitch. 
Now  drop  thread  from  little  finger  and 
let  it  hang.  Pass  shuttle  over  hand 
thread  in  the  same  place  and  back  under. 
Perhaps  you  notice  the  shuttle  comes 
back  betiveen  the  shuttle  and  hand 
threads  always.  Again  loosen  the  hand 
thread  and  draw  on  the  shuttle.  The 
loop  hops  over,  and  you  have  the  second 
half  of  the  stitch  which  you  slip  down 
by  its  mate.  When  one  double  stitch  is 
made  the  loop  on  your  hand  is  united,  so 
you  can  move  your  thumb  ahead  slightly, 
and  after  making  three  or  four  stitches 
you  will  want  to  make  a  picot  which  is 
done  by  moving  the  thumb  nail  along  on 
the  threads  ahead  of  the  stitches  about 
one-fourtli  inch,  and  hold  it  so  until  an¬ 
other  double  stitch  is  made  when  this 
may  be  pushed  back  and  you  have  a 
little  loop.  Repeat  stitches  and  picot 
two  or  three  times,  and  you  are  ready  to 
draw  the  shuttle  thread  through  them 
and  form  a  ring.  MRS.  X..  H. 


“A  Soak  and  Then  a  Shower” 

Most  prescriptions  must  be  written  by 
a  doctor,  filled  by  a  druggist,  paid  for  by 
the  patient. 

But  here  is  a  simple  remedy  which  a 
registered  nurse  dares  prescribe.  It  calls 
for  no  expenditure  of  money ;  it  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  increase  health  and  happiness; 
thei'e  is  no  danger  of  over  dosage — though 
it  may  prove  to  be  habit  forming.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

For  Men,  Women,  Children  —  Every¬ 
where — 1938.  A  soak  in  a  tubful  of  fair¬ 
ly  warm  water,  quantity  sufficient;  add 
enough  soap  to  make  a  good  lather ;  fol¬ 
low  by  a  cooling  showei'. 

Why  does  a  soak,  then  a  shower  in¬ 
crease  happiness  and  health?  That  ques¬ 
tion  is  easy  to  answer.  The  skin  is  the 
body’s  largest  organ.  The  average  adult 
has  12  to  13  square  feet  of  just  plain 
skin.  Each  square  foot  may  contain  as 
many  as  170, OCX)  sweat  glands. 

The  skin  works  hard  to  keep  its  occu¬ 
pant  in  good  condition.  And  it  actually 
is  hard  work,  too.  It  simply  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  done  without  the  occupant’s 
full  co-operation.  Lacking  this,  the  skin 
may  give  discomfort  and  ill  health.  The 
sweat  glands  must  be  kept  clean  and 
open. 

The  water  is  assisted  in  its  duty  by 
vigorous  scrubbing  of  the  body  with  a 
rough  wash  cloth  and  a  mild  soap.  The 
soap  can  be  quickly  rinsed  off  under  the 
spray  of  the  shower — warm  water  being- 
first  used,  then  cold  water  which  will 
give  a  sense  of  coolness  and  relief. 

Soaks  and  showers  assure  one  of  social 
acceptability  and  such  assurance  is  highly 
essential  to  happiness  and  perfect  peace 
of  mind.  They  also  keep  muscles  and 
nerves  in  an  excellent  condition. 

The  muscle  part  will  be  especially  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  busy  business  man  needs  to 
develop  healthy  muscles  for  his  “hard 
work”  on  the  golf  course.  The  hay- 
pitcliing  farmer  has  already  developed 
his  muscles  but  they  in  turn  appreciate 
the  comfort  of  a  warm  soak  and  shower. 

The  aid  to  the  nerves  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  family  homemaker.  When 
the  lady  of  the  house  wants  to  appear  at- 
ti-active  and  fresh  for  the  afternoon,  she 
will  fill  her  bath,  step  in,  close  her  eyes 
and  relax  for  five  minutes.  Then,  just 
before  donning  fresh  clothing,  turn  on 
the  shower,  for  a  rinse.  This  done  every- 
day  is  the  happiness  and  health  secret 
of  many  a  fair  lady  who  calls  forth  envy 
anti  the  admiration  of  friends. 

When  little  children  become  fretful, 
there  is  magic  for  them  in  such  a  pre¬ 
scription,  which,  when  filled,  brings  hap¬ 
piness  and  health  !  beulah  France,  k.  n. 


Green  Tomato  Tricks 

Green  tomatoes  aren’t  a  wasted  prod¬ 
uct,  they’re  a  find.  Thei'e  are  all  sorts  of 
goodies  you  can  make  from  them.  Here’s 
how : 

Green  Tomato  Pickles.  —  Ten  pounds 
green  tomatoes,  two-thirds  cup  salt,  1  % 
quarts  water,  five  pounds  white  onions, 
one  quart  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  white  mustard  seed,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  celery  seed.  Wash  and  slice 
tomatoes.  Peel  and  slice  onions.  Place 
tomatoes  and  onions  in  a  large  crock  in 
alternate  layers.  Sprinkle  each  layer 
with  salt.  Cover  with  plate.  Weight 
down.  Let  stand  overnight,  drain.  Add 
two  cups  vinegar,  four  cups  water,  sugar, 
celery  seed,  and  mustard  seed.  Boil  slow¬ 
ly.  Stir  occasionally ;  30  minutes  boiling 
will  do. 

Mock  Mincemeat  Made  With  Green 
Tomatoes. — One  peck  green  tomatoes,  one 
quart  sliced  apples,  fresh  or  dried;  one 
pound  seedless  raisins,  one  pound  suet, 
chopped ;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  2% 
pounds  brown  sugar,  three  lemons  and 
salt.  Wash  tomatoes,  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  let  stand  over¬ 
night.  Drain,  then  add  sufficient  water  to 
prevent  sticking.  Cook  30  minutes,  sto¬ 
ring  frequently.  Add  lemon  juice,  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon  and  white  of  one  lemon 
cut  in  small  pieces.  Add  apples,  suet, 
raisins  and  sugar.  Add  spices  to  taste 
and  a  few  grains  of  salt.  Simmer  slowly, 
stirring  frequently,  until  tomatoes  and 
apples  ai-e  tender  and  flavors  are  blended. 
Pack  in  freshly  sterilized  jars.  Seal. 

Sliced  Green  Tomatoes. — Five  pounds 
small  or  lai’ge  green  tomatoes  sliced  me¬ 
dium  thick,  six  cups  white  sugar,  two 
cups  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  stick  cin¬ 
namon,  one  teaspoon  whole  cloves,  one 
teaspoon  whole  allspice,  one  tablespoon 
white  mustard  seed.  Wash  tomatoes  but 
do  not  peel.  If  small  tomatoes  are  used 
prick  them  slightly.  Combine  sxigai',  vine¬ 
gar  and  spices ;  bring  mixture  to  boiling 
point  and  pour  it  over  the  tomatoes.  Let 
stand  for  six  houi’s  or  overnight.  Drain 
off  liquid  and  cook  until  it  coats  a  spoon. 
Add  tomatoes  and  cook  until  clear.  Seal 
in  hot,  sterilized  jars. 

Governor’s  Mixture.  —  Slice  one  peck 
green  tomatoes,  sprinkle  three-fourths 
cup  salt  through  them.  Let  stand  over¬ 
night.  In  the  morning  pour  off  the  liquid 
and  put  tomatoes  in  kettle  with  enough 
vingear  to  cover.  Add  six  green  peppers, 
four  large  onions,  chopped  fine ;  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  grated  horseradish, 
one  tablespoon  ground  cloves,  one  table¬ 
spoon  allspice,  one  teaspoon  each  cayenne 
and  white  pepper.  Let  simmer  until  soft. 
Pack  into  hot,  sterilized  jars  and  seal  at 
once.  i*  s. 


EASY  TO  WEAR 
AND  HARD  TO  WEAR  OUT 

One  reason  Ball-Band  footwear  is  so  easy  on  your  feet  is 
that  you  can  choose  the  style  that  exactly  fits  your  needs. 
Another  important  point  is  the  well-known  fact  that  Ball-Band 
builds  every  pair  with  wearer  comfort  and  satisfaction 
definitely  in  mind.  You'll  find  it  easy  to  get  this  easy-to- 
wear  footwear,  because  there's  a  Ball- Band  dealer  near  you. 
Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen  Mlg.  Co.,  305  Wester  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

BALL-BAND 


Avoid  the'Pinch 
of  Winter 

Wear  fa¬ 
mous  Utica-Knit 
bodygard  Underwear  and  resist 
"Old  Man  Winter.”  These  warm, 
downy  cotton-ribbed  or  woolen  suits 
and  two-piece  garments  hold  the  body 
temperature  evenly  and  yet  give  full 
flexibility  for  real  comfort.  Tailored 
to  fit  and  warranted  not  to  grip,  bind 
or  sag.  Ask  for  them  by  name  and 
look  for  the  famous  bodygard  Shield 


KNITTED  SLIPS 

KEEP  YOU  WARM 


On  winter’s  coldest  days, 
INDERA  FIGURFIT  (Cold- 
pruf)  Knit  Princess  Slips 
and  Underskirts  keep  you 
warm  and  comfortable. 
Knit  by  a  special  process, 
these  smartly  styled  slips' 
lie  smooth  and  close  with¬ 
out  bunching  or  crawling. 
Choice  of  beautiful  colors 
in  cotton,  wool  mixture,, 
rayon  and  wool,  100% 
wool,  worsted,  silk  and 
'worsted.  Easy  to  launder, 
no  ironing  necessary.  Ex¬ 
clusive  STA-UP  shoulder 
straps. 

Ask  for  INDERA  FIGUR¬ 
FIT  by  name  at  your  fa¬ 
vorite  store.  Correct  sires 
for  Women,  Misses,  Chil¬ 
dren. 

Write  for  FREE 
Descriptive  Catalog  No.  55f. 


INDERA  MILLS  CO. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C.,  II.  S.  A. 


FALSE  TEETH 


trademark.  Styles  for  every  member 
of  the  family  at  your  neighborhood 
dealer.  Utica  Knitting  Company,  Utica, 
New  York,  Anniston,  Alabama. 

18  89—  Fifty  years  of  Service— 1939 


KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Kluteh  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes ,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  2703-J,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


W OT'L'  Reliable  man  wanted  to 
WW  «  call  on  farmers.  No  eixper- 
Grtnrl  Pa  V  ience  or  capital  required.  Pleasant 
vj  m.  uj  work.  Home  every  night.  Make  up 

to  $12.00  a  day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Parti¬ 
culars  Free.  Write — 

McNESS  CO.,  Dept.  212,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


YARN 


BUY  DIRECT,  SAVE  MONEY.  Lowest 
prices,  highest  quality  for  over  100  years. 
FREfE  samples  and  knitting  directions. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  7/  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 
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Record  Potato  Yield 

The  Hershey  Industrial  School  Farm 
at  Hershey,  Pa.,  lias  completed  digging 
a  record  acre  of  potatoes  with  a  yield  of 
741  bushels  per  acre.  This  yield  sur¬ 
passes  by  48  bushels  the  former  Penn¬ 
sylvania  record  which  was  held  by  Wal¬ 
ton  &  Sons,  Chester  County,  with  a  yield 
of  693  bushels  per  acre. 

John  J.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the 
Hershey  Industrial  School  Farm,  reports 
that  this  acre  was  planted  on  April  12, 
1938,  with  47  bushels  of  “Maine”  Green 
Mountain  seed  potatoes.  Approximately 
10  tons  of  manure  were  applied  to  the 
acre.  Six  hundred  pounds  of  7-21-21  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  broadcast  before  planting  and 
an  additional  200  pounds  of  the  same  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  applied  when  the  plants  were 
four  or  five  inches  high. 

The  potatoes  were  planted  in  rows  two 
feet  wide  and  six  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  They  were  irrigated  during  the  dry 


Klen  E.  Miller,  Dauphin  County  Agent, 
and  John  J.  Daniel,  Superintendent  of 
the  Hershey  Industrial  School  Farms  at 
Hershey,  Pa.,  inspecting  the  record  acre 
of  741  bushels  of  potatoes. 

season  in  August  and  were  sprayed  seven 
times  with  4-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture  with 
a  pressure  of  500  pounds. 

Mr.  Daniel  grows  about  30  acres  of 
potatoes  on  the  school  farm  under  general 
farm  conditions.  His  record  acre  in 
1937  produced  640  bushels  per  acre. 


The  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  Fair 

One  of  the  popular  Rensselaer  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  fairs  is  the  Nassau  Fair  which 
was  held  three  weeks  ago.  Livestock, 
4-H  and  flower  exhibits  were  much  in 
evidence  and  provided  much  interest 
among  those  in  attendance. 

Holstein-Friesians  were  shown  in  larg¬ 
est  numbers  with  four  herds  represented. 
Fred  Jordan,  with  a  limited  number  of 
entries  of  black  and  whites,  took  first 
prize  with  his  aged  bull.  Fred  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Stephentown,  won  the  aged  herd 
class  and  Joe  Hennitt,  Kinderhook,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  best  yearling  bull  and  among 
other  winners  took  first  and  second  on 
his  pair  of  three-year-old  heifers.  Hol- 
ser’s  Yalley  Farm,  Poestenkill,  found 
winners  in  their  calves  under  six  months, 
a  fresh  two-year-old  heifer,  and  aged 
cow.  Holser  also  exhibited  the  best 
young  herd.  Moordenier  Hills’  Jerseys, 
owned  by  Ira  G.  Payne,  made  the  Jer¬ 
sey  show.  Waldorf  Farms,  North  Chath¬ 
am,  entered  33  head  of  Guernseys  and 
Earl  Bennett,  Valley  Falls,  exhibited 
Ayrshires. 

In  the  poultry  division  of  the  4-H  en¬ 
tries,  White  Leghorns  were  most  nu¬ 
merous,  with  Ralph  Stroger  taking  first 
on  a  young  trio.  Ruth  Poland,  North 
Greenbush,  showed  the  best  Barred 
Rock  trio. 

For  big  vegetables,  the  ribbon  went  to 
Frank  Burdick  with  a  pumpkin  measui’- 
ing  nearly  four  feet  around. 

In  the  canning  contest,  12  girls  under 
14  years  entered  three  jars  each  and 
Dorothy  and  Eleanor  Krogh  took  the 
prizes.  Nine  girls  over  14  years  entered 
three  jars  each  with  Charlotte  Gregory, 
Bernice  Miller  and  Olive  Clickner  win¬ 
ning.  Flower  exhibits  were  also  popular 
with  the  girls  with  18  entries  competing. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

H.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  . 1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  . 2.00 

Thompson’s  Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rubai.  New-Yobkeb, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Manure  or  Lime  for  Alfalfa? 


Whether  to  use  lime  or  manure  on  acid 
soils  that  are  to  be  seeded  to  Alfalfa,  is  a 
question  that  is  passing  through  the 
minds  of  farmers  who  have  an  abundance 
of  manure.  Some  of  them  have  been  solv¬ 
ing  it  for  themselves,  at  least  temporar¬ 
ily,  by  using  exceptionally  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  manure,  and  they  have  secured 
excellent  stands  of  Alfalfa.  Nevertheless, 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  stand  for  a 
series  of  years,  without  reseeding,  is  often 
of  far  greater  economic  importance,  than 
merely  holding  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  for 
only  one  or  two  seasons.  My  attention 
has  just  been  called  to  the  case  of  a 
farmer  who  was  advised  by  his  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  station  to  apply  three 
tons  of  lime,  per  acre,  in  order  to  en- 
sure  the  success  of  an  Alfalfa  crop  on 
his  faiun,  but  instead  he  piled  on  stable 
manure  with  a  liberal  hand — because  he 
had  it.  That  was  last  year,  and  now  lie 
has  a  fine  crop  of  Alfalfa  to  show  for  it. 
The  question  that  arises  in  this  case  is. 
“but  what  of  the  future?” 

This  question  brings  to  mind  some  of 
my  earlier  experiences  on  the  exceeding¬ 
ly  acid  soil  of  the  R.  I.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  lias  a  natural  pH  value  of 
about  4.3  to  4.5.  While  up  to  1891  local 
farmers  were  positive  that  clover  could 
not  be  grown  there,  because  of  its  sup¬ 
posed  winter-killing,  we  were  able,  after 
liming,  to  grow  as  fine  crops  of  clover  as 
I  have  ever  seen  in  this,  or  any  other 
country,  even  without  the  application  of 
nitrogen.  Still  later  the  same  result  was 
secured  with  Alfalfa,  when  properly  in¬ 
oculated  with  suitable  symbiotic  nitro¬ 
gen-fixing  bacteria.  At  the  same  time 
partial  or  complete  failure  of  many  kinds 
of  vegetables  was  noted  on  this  acid  soil, 
even  when  fertilized,  unless  lime  was 
used.  About  this  time  I  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  chief  vegetable  grower  of 
the  State,  who  asserted  that  he  had  been 
able  to  grow  vegetables  successfuly  with¬ 
out  lime,  and  other  Rhode  Island  growers 
reported  a  similar  experience.  Some  of 
these  men  were  using  from  50  to  60,  or 
more,  cords  of  stable  manure,  per  annum, 
on  most  of  their  land.  When  I  tested  fer¬ 
mented  stable  manure  I  found  it,  as  was 
expected,  strongly  alkaline,  and  since 
large  applications  were  made,  annually, 
acid  conditions  that  might  arise  were  cor¬ 
rected  to  a  sufficient  extent,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  frequency,  to  make  truck-crop  pro¬ 
duction  readily  possible  without  the  aid 
of  lime.  In  order  to  see  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  application  of  manure  was  not 
repeated,  an  exceedingly  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure  was  made  to  the  acid  soil 
of  the  experiment  station  farm  and,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  market  gardeners, 
acid-sensitive  crops  were  grown  the  first 
year,  without  difficulty,  but  after  two  or 
three  years  without  further  applications 
of  manure  or  lime,  the  acid  or  toxic  con¬ 
dition  was  nearly  if  not  quite  as  bad  as 
before,  and  later  the  condition  seemed,  if 
anything,  worse  than  at  the  outset. 

Several  years  later  this  same,  vegeta¬ 
ble  grower  told  me  that  he  was  convinced 
that  he  had  lost  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year,  through  the  waste  of  nitrogen,  by 
excessive  manuring,  and  that  with  much 
less  manure  and  very  moderate  applica¬ 
tions  of  lime  he  would  have  been  finan¬ 
cially  better  off. 

There  is  more  or  less  variation  in  the 
Statements  as  to  what  are  the  best  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  growth  of  Alfalfa,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  actual  pH  value  of  the  soil. 
However,  this  is  not  surprising  when  one 
recalls  that  the  injury  resulting  to  crops 
in  an  acid  soil  is  not  determined  neces¬ 
sarily  by  the  acidity  alone,  for  it  has  been 
established  that,  frequently,  as  a  result 
of  the  acidity  poisonous  aluminum  sul¬ 


phate  and  other  toxic  compounds,  are 
formed  in  the  soil.  Furthermore  it  is  now 
well  known  that  if  a  soil  is  well  buffered, 
or  well  supplied  with  colloidal  organic 
and  mineral  matter,  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  acidity  and  large  amounts  of  toxic 
substances  are  required  in  order  to  cause 
a  definite  amount  of  injury.  Such  a  buf¬ 
fered  condition  is  most  likely  to  be  met 
with  where  a  suitable  crop  rotation,  in¬ 
cluding  grasses,  has  been  practiced,  and 
where  manure  is  applied  at  intervals. 

C.  Olsen,  a  European  authority,  says  a 
soil  should  not  have  a  pH  value  below 
6.5,  and  that  it  may  range  up  to  7,  for 
the  best  growth  of  Alfalfa.  A.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  a  Scottish  authority,  asserts  that 
Alfalfa  failed  when  the  pH  value  ranged 
from  5  to  5.49,  but  could  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  pH  values  ranging  from  6  to 
7.  Trenel,  another  European,  asserts 
that  if  muriate  of  potash  is  used  on  the 
soil  the  pH  value  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  below  6,  or  failure  of  Alfalfa  may  re¬ 
sult.  Arrhenius,  in  Sweden,  holds  that 
slight  alkalinity  is  favorable  to  Alflafa, 
represented  by  a  pH  value  ranging  from 
7  (neutral)  to  pH  S.  O.  F.  Jensen,  an 
American  authority,  recommends  a  pH 
value  of  6.5  for  Alfalfa. 

A.  Floyd  Heck,  of  the  Wis.  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Experiment  Station,  found  the  pH 
value  of  urine  9.4  and  of  a  mixture  of 
dung  and  urine  7.35.  A  mixture  of  straw, 
dung,  and  urine  had  a  pH  value  of  6.79. 
No  doubt  if  the  quantity  of  straw  had 
been  somewhat  less  the  mixture  might 
have  reached  neutrality  or  even  slight 
alkalinity.  It  must  be  obvious  from  these 
figures  that  large  applications  of  manure 
if  made  every  year  will  preclude  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  degree  of  acidity  .that  will 
prevent  the  growth  of  Alfalfa,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  the  am¬ 
monia  in  the  manure  that  creates  the  im¬ 
mediate  alkaline  condition,  and  because 
it  is  readily  changed  into  nitric  acid  by 
the  soil  bacteria,  a  single  large  applica¬ 
tion  the  year  that  seeding  is  done  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  maintain  favorable 
conditions  for  a  term  of  years.  To  top- 
dress  the  land,  annually,  for  Alfalfa,  with 
heavy  coatings  of  manure  must  mean 
either  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen,  or 
failure  to  make  the  Alfalfa  gather  any 
material  amounts  of  nitrogen  from  the 
air ;  for  so  long  as  fixed,  or  combined,  ni¬ 
trogen  is  supplied  in  artificial  form  in 
adequate  amounts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Alfalfa,  it  will  draw  its  nitrogen 
from  that  source  rather  than  from  the 
air  within  the  soil. 

The  neutralizing  effect  of  manure,  after 
having  fermented,  is  dependent  upon  its 
original  nitrogen  content,  as  affected  by 
the  eliaratcter  of  the  roughage  and  con¬ 
centrates  fed  and,  also,  upon  the  lime, 
magnesia,  potash  and  soda  content  of  the 
feeding  stuffs.  The  Mass.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  gives  the  following  as 
the  average  percentages  of  nitrogen  and 
of  these  basic  ingredients  in  the  feeding 
stuffs  mentioned  below : 


Timothy  hay  . 

Red-top  hay  . 

Ky.  bluegrass  hay. 
Med.  red-clover  hay 

Alfalfa  hay  . 

Cornmeal  . 

Wheat  bran  . 


*N. 

P. 

S. 

L. 

M. 

1.24 

1.40 

.18 

.62 

.12 

1.15 

1,02 

.44 

.57 

.13 

1.32 

1.09 

.13 

.40 

t 

2,18 

2.29 

.21 

1.09 

.40 

2.08 

1.40 

.81 

o  2\ 

.41 

1.92 

.34 

.00 

“l03 

.19 

2.02 

1.58 

.10 

.17 

.90 

* — Nitrogen;  Potash;  Soda;  Lime;  Magnesia. 
% — Not  given. 


It  will  be  seen  that  clover  and  Alfalfa 
hays  are  far  richer  in  nitrogen  than  the 
hay  made  from  Timothy  and  Red-top,  and 
contain  from  twice  to  3%  times  as  much 
lime  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  more  pot¬ 
ash  and  soda.  Similar  striking  differ¬ 
ences  are  observed  when  one  compares 


the  analysis  of  cornmeal  with  that  of 
wheat  bran. 

If  a  farmer  is  planning  to  use  Alfalfa 
in  a  short  rotation  instead  of  holding  it 
for  several  successive  years,  and  has  no 
place  in  the  farm  program  where  he  can 
make  a  more  economical  use  of  all  of  his 
farm  manures,  it  may  be  his  best  plan  to 
use  enough  stable  manure  on  his  Alfalfa 
to  ensure  a  stand,  and  so  save  the  cost 
of  liming.  In  general,  however,  particu¬ 
larly  where  it  is  desired  to  hold  the  Al¬ 
falfa  for  several  years,  and  where  the 
ammonia  is  worth  more  to  the  farmer  for 
use  in  growing  crops  than  solely  as  a  soil 
neutralizer,  the  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  way,  in  the  end,  will  usually  be  to  use 
a  proper  amount  of  magnesium  lime,  at 
the  outset,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  holding  the 
established  stand  for  several  years. 

At  an  exceedingly  small  cost  for  in¬ 
oculation,  if  needed,  Alfalfa  can  be  made 
to  take  a  good  part  of  its  nitrogen  supply 
directly  from  the  air,  thus  adding,  with¬ 
out  material  cost,  to  the  farm-produced 
Protein  feeding  stuffs,  and  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  combined  nitrogen  resources  of  the 
farm.  Top-dressing  Alfalfa  with  manure, 
as  far  as  concerns  solely  its  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent,  provided  the  appropriate  nitrogen¬ 
fixing  bacteria  are  present  it  the  soil,  is 
essentially  carrying  “coals  to  Newcastle,” 
for  with  suitable  inoculation  it  can  readi¬ 
ly  fix,  from  atmospheric  sources,  all  of 
the  nitrogen  it  needs.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
sandy  and  other  types  of  soils  that  are 
very  defiicent  in  organic  matter,  animal 
manures  are  helpful  because  of  their  or¬ 
ganic  matter  content,  and  because  of  the 
lime,  magnesia  and  other  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  present  in  them,  which  often  play 
a  useful  i*ole  in  the  nutrition  of  Alfalfa 
plants.  On  account  of  these  benefits  it 
may  be  good  farm  practice  to  use  some 
stable  manure  on  Alfalfa  fields,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  plants  fix  atmospheric 
nitrogen ;  for.  the  physical  improvement 
that  it  brings  about,  the  increased  water¬ 
holding,  and  plant-food-holding  capacity 
imparted  to  the  soil,  and  the  benefit  aris¬ 
ing  from  its  mineral  contribution,  may 
more  than  counterbalance  any  conse¬ 
quent  lessening  of  the  amount  of  nitro¬ 
gen  that  might  have  been  fixed  from  the 
air.  DE.  H.  J.  WHEELER. 


From  the  Schoharie  Hills 

A  cheese  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  very  special  German  cheese  has 
been  opened  in  this  locality  under  the 
management  of  Hans  Sehmells,  whose  ar¬ 
ticles  on  German  cheese-making  have,  I 
believe,  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
factory  occupies  a  building  formerly  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Brown  Creameries,  Inc.,  as 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
This  plant  was  closed  some  five  years 
back  and  the  League  took  the  milk  to 
their  Prattsville,  N.  Y.,  plant,  at  an  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  hauling  to  patrons.  Mr. 
Sehmells  and  his  partner  have  purchased 
the  plant  and  two  farms  adjoining,  and 
are  offering  Sheffield  prices  for  3.5  milk 
with  payment  twice  monthly.  We  have  it 
on  Mr.  Sehmells’  authority  that  he  has 
already  been  approached  by  the  League 
with  an  offer  to  supply  him  milk  at 
League  prices,  which  he  says  he  has  re¬ 
fused,  preferring  to  deal  with  farmers 
direct.  This  should  encourage  local  pro¬ 
ducers  to  supply  him.  The  partners  have 
put  up  a  cash  bond  in  Albany. 

Schoharie  has  had  a  tricky  season, 
June  being  dry  with  a  promise  of  little 
hay,  but  rain  came  in  time  to  save  the 
crop,  which  is  heavy.  Constant  rains 
retarded  haying  and  cost  heavy  damage 
to  farmers.  Much  hay  was  lost.  Some 
was  burned  in  the  windrows  in  the  fields. 
Oats,  millet  and  corn  are  good.  Local 
gardens  produced  the  best  crops  for 
years.  k.  s.  h. 


N.  H.  Poultry  and  Timber 
Hit  by  Huricane 

Timber  in  New  Hampshire  was  hard 
bit  by  the  recent  hurricane.  More  than 
100,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  laid  flat. 
From  Coos  County,  Berlin  reports  $10,- 
000,000  damage  to  timber. 

Cheshire  County  farm  damage  is  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000.  Keene  was  right  in 
the  path  of  the  hurricane.  Thousands 
of  chickens  are  reported  to  have  died  in 
the  disaster,  and  Governor  Murphy  has 
ordered  a  canvass  from  farm  to  farm  for 
the  exact  damage. 

Mt.  Washington  reported  a  wind  of 
162  miles  an  hour  at  the  peak.  The  old 
cog  railroad  was  considerably  damaged, 
and  the  part  known  as  Jacob’s  ladder  was 
blown  away.  H.  j.  m. 
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Poultry  Production  Winners 

At  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  classes  were  well  represented. 

The  Production  Turkey  Show  also  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  at  the 
Fair.  Mulford  DeF'orest,  Duanesburg, 
N.  Y.,  won  the  special  award  for  the 
largest  and  best  exhibit  of  turkeys.  Joe 
Davis  of  the  D.  &  D.  Turkey  Farm,  Lake 
Placid,  won  the  special  for  the  cham¬ 
pion  female  in  the  show  and  George  A. 
Jeffreys,  of  Calcium,  won  the  special  for 
the  champion  male. 

Although  there  were  only  three  birds 
entered  in  the  Official  Layer  Class,  the 
winning  bird  entered  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Sev- 
erin,  Hauppauge,  won  first  place  and  a 
special  award  for  the  champion  in  this 
class.  This  hen  was  a  White  Leghorn 
and  laid  344  eggs.  She  just  recently 
completed  her  record  in  R.  O.  P.  In  the 
poultry  classes,  H.  A.  Borgehlt,  DeRuy- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  won  the  Beacon  Cup  for  the 
largest  and  best  exhibit.  Farley  Porter, 
of  Sodus,  won  the  cup  for  the  best  ex¬ 
hibit  for  any  one  breed  or  variety  of 
Mediterraneans,  and  Wm.  C.  Ryan  & 
Son,  West  Webster,  N.  Y.,  won  special 
prize  for  the  best  exhibit  for  any  one 
American  breed  or  variety. 

Some  of  the  other  first  prize  winners 
in  the  various  breed  classes  were  :  Hill¬ 
top  Poultry  Yards,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. ; 
Geo.  Bruzel,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  Tim- 
mens,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

White  Rocks — Wm.  C.  Ryan  &  Son, 
West  Webster,  N.  Y. ;  Howard  L.  Horn, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. ;  Geo.  Bruzee,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  Columbian  Rocks — Homer  B.  Wil¬ 
son,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  B.  Wilson, 
Syracuse;  Bertha  M.  Wilson,  Syracuse, 
all  other  Plymouth  Rocks — Perry  Fish, 
Syracuse ;  Kyle  Dolbear,  North  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  H.  A.  Borgeldt,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. ; 
Myron  Pitcher,  Westford,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes  —  Royce  Knox, 
Wyoming,  N.  Y. ;  Geo.  Bruzee,  Geneva ; 
Myron  Pitcher,  Westford.  All  other 
Wyandottes — Ford  Slater,  Lawyersville, 
N.  Y. ;  Francis  S.  Hanlon,  Pulaski,  N. 
Y. ;  H.  A.  Borgeldt,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Giants  —  Edwin  J.  Barney, 
Syracuse;  H.  A.  Borgeldt,  DeRuyter,  N. 
Y. ;  Tunkegg  Farm,  Fabius,  N.  Y. ;  My¬ 
ron  Pitcher,  Westford,  N.  Y. 

New  Hampshires — J.  L.  Olmstead  & 
Son,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. ;  A.  M.  Wads¬ 
worth  &  Sons,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. ;  Francis 
S.  Hanlon,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns — Farley  Porter,  So¬ 
dus,  N.  Y. ;  Walter  S.  Rich,  Hobart,  N. 
Y. ;  Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Buff  Leghorns — Kyle  Dolbear,  North 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Ford  Slater,  Lawyers¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  Bert  Hoose,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. 

Ancona® — U.  C.  Kay,  Ilion,  N.  Y. ;  II. 
A.  Borgeldt,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. ;  Myron 
Pitcher,  Westford,  N.  Y. ;  Old  Acres 
Farm,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Black  Minorcas  —  Myron  Pitcher, 
Westford,  N.  Y.  Other  Minorcas — H.  A. 
Borgeldt,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. ;  Francis  S. 
Hanlon,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Rabbits  and  Cavies  at  State 
Fair 

The  superintendent  of  this  exhibit 
was  Ray  C.  Stewart.  H.  C.  Gilbert, 
Oscar  Schultze,  Harrison  Capron  and 
Robert  Scott  Jr.,  were  the  judges.  A 
total  of  88  exhibitors  showed  596  rabbits 
and  310  cavies.  It  was  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  shows  in  the  country.  A  win  in  this 
show  really  counts  for  the  competition 
was  from  some  of  the  best  breeders  in 
the  East  and  the  Middle  West. 

The  largest  winners  were:  P.  H.  Ring, 
North  Hills,  Pa.,  best  display  rabbits, 
best  display  any  one  breed  of  rabbits, 
best  Dutch  and  best  New  Zealand  Red. 
H.  C.  Gilbert,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  best  dis¬ 
play  Belgian  Hares,  best  display  Eng¬ 
lish  Spots,  best  display  Silver  Agouti 
cavies,  and  best  display  Red  English 
cavies.  Harrison  Capron,  East  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  best  display  Himalayans.  Al. 
Bjorken,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  second  best 
display  rabbits.  Louis  C.  Koch,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  best  display  Flemish 
Giants.  A.  E.  Searles,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
best  display  Chinchillas.  Fairview  Rab- 
bitry  Reg.,  Chadwicks,  N.  Y.,  best  dis¬ 
play  Angoras.  Alfred  Forsay,  Fairport, 

N.  Y.,  best  display  Champagne  de  Ar- 
gentes.  D.  H.  Mains,  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  best  display  Checkered  Giants.  Chas. 

O.  Lewis,  Roslyn  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
best  display  Dutch.  Frank  Pandina, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  best  display  Silver 
Martens.  N.  Forrest  Jones,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y.,  best  New  Zealand  in  the  show. 
Fox  Caviary,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  best  dis¬ 
play  English  cavies,  best  display  Peru¬ 
vian  cavies,  best  display  any  one  color 
cavies.  Lawrence  Gee,  Solvay,  N.  Y., 
best  display  Dutch  cavies.  Ray  Stewart, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  best  display  Abyssini- 
ans.  Victor  L.  Rhoads  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  best  display  Golden  Agouti  cavies. 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES  Division,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. 

1000  WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


"A  LITTLE  B-K  GOES  A  GOOD  LONG  WAY" 


(25«  value)  B-K  tre 


IT'S  A  DEAL  WITH  DEATH 

TO  HELP  YOU  OUT 

Your  B-K  Dealer  has  it. ..Get  yours  TODAY 

•  Dust  your  houses  and  birds  with  B-K  Powder!  Experts  call 
it  the  "Dust  of  Death".  B-K  is  an  "active  chlorine"  powder. 
Maintains  a  higher  degree  of  sanitation;  helps  you  protect 
your  flock  economically  from  the  spread  of  colds,  roup  and 
bronchitis.  No  added  moisture  in  your  coops  and  houses,  when 
you  use  B-K.  Use  B-K  Powder,  the  dry  death.  Safeguards  your 

poultry  in  mass  from  the  dangers  that 
may  result  from  using  damp  sprays  in 
wet  weather.  Keep  worries  down — dust 
with  B-K — start  today.  Go  to  your  B-K 
Dealer  for  big  B-K  bargain  and  30" 
FREE  Dust  Gun.  Feed  stores,  hardware 
stores,  drug  stores,  and  hatchery  men 
are  featuring  this  great  "safer  and 
saving”  B-K  offer. 


Regular  $1.00 
combination 
NOW  only 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  OARAGES 
L*?  Wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid — 600  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses-Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops-Pump  Houses 

• 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  for  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

John  Cooper  Co.,  30  1  Second  St.,  Hackensack, N.J. 


WOODSTOCK  Builder 


Winner. ..  Most  World’s 
School  Contests  — 

EASY  TERMS-EREE  TRIAL 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  DEPT.  B-4 


WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  III. 


GOGGLES 


Green  Transparent  Lenses  Discolor 
I  Blood.  Prevent  Picking  and  Pick- 
Outs.  Send  for  free  samples. 

Rudolph  Poultry  Equipment  Co.,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER 

Mnrp  I  n rap  EGGS — Peed  fresh-cut  market  tones — 
mute  caigc  the  greatest  egg  producer  known.  Catalog 

free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  13,  MILFORD,  MASS! 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

'Teed. 

PARK  &  POLLARD 

LAY  or  BUST  .  MILKMAID  &  DOUBLEX 
POULTRY  FEEDS  DAIRY  RATIONS 

SOLD  BY  PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

•  .  '.  A\.  *  .  •  .  •  j 


Jim  Dandy  is  HARMLESS  to  humans 
and  animals  but  is 
POSITIVE  DEATH 
to  rats,  mice,  ond 
ether  rodents. 

Red  Squill  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.S.  Dept. 

Agr.  ond  JIM  DANDY 
It  a  Red  Squill  prepar¬ 
ation.  It  comet  regdy  to  uie. 

NO  MUSSI 

As  many  as  28  rats  havt  brets  killed  by  eat • 
ing  contents  of  one  bag  of  JIM  DANDY. 

■fC  FOR  BAG  OF 
IOC  10  PELLETS 
At  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 

UTICA,  N.Y. 


JIM  DANDY 

RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 


iinmiimiimiimmmmmiimmmimm 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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You  can 
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Business  Bits 

“John  Deere  Tractor  Plows” — A  20- 
page  illustrated  folder  issued  by  John 
Deere  Co.,  Moline,  Ill.,  describes  the 


'bbbb  Wb 


LAYER  & 
BREEDER  MASH 


B 

bb 

h 

Bg  Bg  Bg  Bg  Bg 

Bg  Bg  Bg  Bg  Bg| 


VITAMIZIO 

WITH 

COD  tIVIK  Oil,  OVER  MUl, 
MIIK  SUORR  EEED,  DRIED  BUTTERMILK 

Mor\vUc|or*<5  b, 

A*  A  a  I  T  I  M  I  MIUINO  CO _ INC 

lurmo.  n.  t 


This  season,  make  sure  that 
your  laying  birds  are  bringing 
in  every  possible  dollar!  You 
can  do  this  by  feeding  B*B  Vita- 
mized  Layer  <&.  Breeder  Mash. 

This  exceptional  mash  con¬ 
tains  everything  needed  to  keep 
birds  in  top-notch  condition 
and  in  maximum  production. 
It  builds  up  a  health  reserve 
that  enables  birds  to  resist  dis¬ 
eases  and  to  escape  the  sharp 
and  costly  slump  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  that  follows. 

You  can  depend  on  B-B  to  give 
more  and  better  eggs  without 
increasing  feed  cost.  It’s  the 
feed  for  extra  production  and 
extra  profit. 


October  8,  1938 

WANTED  TO  BUY  farm  in  Dutchess  or  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  100-150  acres,  house  with  im¬ 
provements.  ADVERTISER  6026,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

125-ACRE  DAIRY  and  crop  farm,  23  cattle,  ma¬ 
chinery,  good  buildings,  3  miles  from  Flem- 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.  INC.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


SENDPoj 


and 

learn  how 

e&.. 

production 

was 

More  than 

DOUBLED 


WONDER  BIRDS  LAYING 

EXTRA  EGG  PROFITS  .  ^  „ 

High  Pen  for  10  months  in  weight  of  ©ggs,  N.  Y. 
State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  with  24.94  ozs.  average 
— topping  the  list.  With  our  Pullets  right  on  the 
job  with  records  of  25  eggs  average  during  July. 
And  a  yearly  average  of  203.68  eggs  per  hen  in 
nine  Massachusetts  institutions. 

Buy  Warren  and  You  Buy  Assured  Profits 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS,  Barred 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 
BABY  CHICKS  -  PULLETS,  all  ages 
We  set  only  Eggs  from  our  own  farms 
Only  Warren  Hens,  headed  by  Advanced  R.  O.  P 
males  whose  dams  have  State-verified  records  of 
240  to  310  eggs,  averaging  24  to  30  ozs.  per  dozen 
Qualify  as  breeders. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Fall  Prices 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D.r 


massachuseitsz 

ASSOCIATION 

certified  \ 

POULTRY 
BREEDERS  j 


THE  RICHMOND 

BAG  HOLDER 

ONE  MAN  CAN  DO 
A  TWO  MAN  JOB 

ADJUSTABLE,  PORTABLE, 
RIGIDLY  CONSTRUCTED. 

Satisfied  USERS  Everywhere 

ORDER  YOURS 
TODAY 


PATENT  PENDING 


Post  Paid 

east  of  the  Rockies 

SOME  D  E5  IR  CABLE  TERRITORY  STILU  OPEN  FOR  DEALERS  DR 
AGENTS.  WRITETODAY  FDR  OUR  INTERESTING  SALES  PLAN. 

THE  RICHMOND  FIREPROOF  DOOR  CO.  RICHMOND,  INDIANA 


9Va Cords  in  10  Hours/ 


ALONE  you  saw  down  trees, 
etc.,  faster,  easier  than  4  men 
with  2  crosscut  saws.  Folds  up 
like  jackknife — easily  carried. 
Saves  money,  time,  backaches.  Praised 
by  farmers  since  1883.  New  low  prices. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  today! 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  X--3312,  S.  Western,  Chicago 


WEGATEPA  REDS 


MASUCHUSiTTJ, 

R.O.P.  , 

e*i cores  association  ] 


l  ^ 

RECORDS  PROVE 

(1)  Longevity  —  Low  Mortality: 

(2)  Persistency  of  Lay; 

(3)  Large  Egg  Size. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  BARRED  CROSS 

CHICKS  —  PULLETS 
R.O.P.  COCKERELS 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List  —  now! 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 

BOX  9,  HARVARD.  MASS. 


REDBI RD 


Looks  Like  a  Sure  Win  at 
New  York  State  Contest 

After  48  weeks  of  great  competition,  our  birds  lead 
with  First  High  and  Fourth  High  Pens  in  the  B.  I. 
Red  class.  Let  us  ship  you  chicks  of  same  breeding. 

We  Set  Only  Eggs  Produced  on  Our  Farm 
61,000  Breeders  •  100%  Pullorum  Free 

eu  I  If  C  R.  I.  REDS  and 

muna  rock-red  CROSS  (Barred) 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  for  First  4  Weeks 
on  all  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 
Write  for  large  free  Catalog  and  Fall  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrontham,  Mass. 


FOR  EGGS  and  BROILERS 

EAST’S  LARGEST  BREEDING  INSTITUTION 
Over  200,000  Blood-Tested  Breeders 


PUREBRED 

Wyan  -  Rocks,  copyrighted 
blend,  R.  I.  Reds,  New 
Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan- 

Wh^Leghorns—  HEN  breeders. mated  to  ROP  sires. 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Wene  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  1530-1,  Vineland,  N.  J 


CROSSBRED 
WENEcross — 
REDrocks 
Bram-Rocks 
“Sex-Link”  Rocks 
Leghorn- Ml  norcas 


For  That  Fall  Brood  Bank  on 
SPIZZER1NKTUM.  Put  your 
money  into  chicles  that  have  the 
extra  vitality  needed  for  successful 
growth  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Your  choice  of  Straight  New  Hampshires,  . 

Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids.  35.000  Pul-£ 
lorum  Passed  Breeders.  Make  your  res- 
ervations  early.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  Mid  Price  last. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


wiflp  railin'  of  tractor  nlows  made  bv  this  ington,  50  miles  from  New  York  City;  $13,500 
Wide  range  or  tractor  piowfc,  “L..  ADVERTISER  6037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

old-established  concern.  The  illustrations 


show  plows  with  numerous  types  of  hot-  pg.^  «; 

toms  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  gpringfieid,  Mass. 

of  all  soil  conditions.  The  folder  will  be  - 

•1.1  ..  ..v  .  45  ACRES,  LEVEL  land,  Southern  Jersey,  elec- 

inailed  upon  request  without  charge.  |  trjc  ijne.  cheap;  small  down  payment,  easy 

terms.  ADVERTISER  6038,  care  Rural  New- 
.  Yorker. 

“Why  a  Ram  Pumps  Water” — A  free  - 

VY  ny  J  ,  7  MODERN  HOME,  9  rooms,  bath,  Holland  oil 

booklet  issued  by  the  Rite  xlyaiaulic  heat,  running  water,  electric  water-heater, 
Mfg.  Co.,  75  West  St.,  New  York  City,  electric  stove,  slate  roof;  lot  80x400;  double 
,  „  Lirrl-anlio  garage,  chicken  houses;  fruit,  shade  trees  and 

explains  m  simple  terms  bow  a  hydra  flowers;  situated  on  Route  611  in  scenic  and 
ram  operated  by  water  power  Will  fur-  healthful  mountain  country,  near  the  famous 
nish  an  economical  water  supply  for  the  I  Delaware.. Water  Gap;  juice  cheap.  EARL 
farm  home.  The  booklet  will  be  mailed 
upon  request.  |  J 


SMITH,  Mount  Bethel,  Pa. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


a  ii  a  a  Thoi.TYi”  TTtiiW  +lii«  NEW  honey,  fancy  light  clover,  1  5-lb. 

All  Around  Your  Farm  Under  this  paii  g5Ci  2  Pails  $1.60,  6  pails  $4;  buckwheat, 

title  the  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleve-  l  pail  75c,  2  pails  $1.40,  6  pails  $3.75;  all 

i  ,  i  /-ii  •_  i,„_  n„hliahMl  on  illustrated  Postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices, 
land,  Ohio,  has  puhiisnea  an  liiustrateu  FINGER  LAKES  apiaries,  Homer,  N  Y 

folder  showing  the  Cletrac  m  actual  op-  - - - - 

eration  performing  various  types  of  farm  rrnd™  5TiJfSi4.pb."“ 

work.  The  booklet  aims  to  show  by  pho-  prices  case  lots.  maple  grove  farms, 

tographs  that  the  Cletrac  is  designed  to  J  Heuveiton,  n.  y. 

work  12  months  in  the  year. 


“Semi-Solid  Produlac”  —  A  folder  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Produlac  Division  of  the 
National  Distillers  Corp.,  Dept.  7,  120 


CLOVER  HONEY — 10  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid;  2  or 
more  cans  $1  each  here;  all  premium  pack¬ 
ages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  quality,  lower  prices;  00  clover 
$5,  28  $2.50;  60  buckwheat  $3.60;  60  mixed, 
fine  flavor,  $4.20;  not  prepaid;  10  clover  post- 

z: - ,  ,T  ,  /-i- .  in-  paid  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 

Broadway,  New  York  City,  furnishes  m  lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

torostin0,  information  in  reference  to  - - - — 

teresung  lniormaL  OJ  ,  t  PURE  HONEY— White  clover,  light  amber,  am- 

Semi-Solid  Produlac,  a  supplement/  y  t>er,  buckwheat;  prices  right;  let  us  quote, 
feed  consisting  of  corn,  grain,  barley,  wixson’S  honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

malt  and  recommended  for  both  poultry  CII0ICE  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail  90c,  10-lb. 
and  livestock.  The  booklet  will  be  mailed  |  $1.60;  buckwheat,  .Sdb^SOc,  l0-lb._$l.40.  post¬ 

er  ee  upon  request. 


paid  third  zone. 
N.  y. 


HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


5-LBS.  EVAPORATED  dried  apple  snitz,  sweet 
or  sour,  $1  prepaid.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa. 


Prices  in  most  produce  are  holding  steady.  J  NEW  CROP  pecan  kernels,  halves,  extra  large, 
Feed  prices  are  stronger.  ,  .  80c  lb.,  2  lbs.  $1.50,  prepaid.  R.  L.  HAR- 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady;  MAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 
creamery  prints,  30  to  31c;  tubs,  ^-9  to  30c; 


CLOVER  HONEY  —  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third 
zone,  fancy  white:  pail,  90  cents;  two,  $1.70; 
four,  $3.20;  light  amber:  pail,  80  cents;  two, 
$1.50;  four,  $2.80.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge, 


firsts.  27  to  29c;  country  rolls,  27  to  29c. 

Cheese,  steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns, 

^Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18  I  |l. 
to  26c-  broilers,  20  to  25c;  fryers,  19  to  20c,  N. 
roaster’s  23  to  26c ;  ducks,  17  to  18c ;  turkeys,  — 

roasters  -o  ^  -  ^  steady;  fowls,  14  to  EXTRA  WHITE  clover  honey:  6  5-lb.  pails 

ooP.  roosters  14  to  15c;  springers,  16  to  20c;  $3.25,  12  $6;  60-lb.  can  $5,  2  $9.50,  liquefied; 

masters  20  to  21e;  broilers,  17  to  20c;  ducks,  unliquefied  2  60-lb.  cans  $9,  f.o.b.  F.  K.  CLAP- 
S  to  10c;  turkeys, ’28c.  .  |  SADDLE,  Chaumont,  N.  - 

Dmfwls8  bulld  Vto* 35cS;  Maiden  PBlush,  40  to  EXTRACTED  HONEY  in  60’s:  clovtr  7c,  buck- 
rni-  r-rn vpns’tein  Wolf  River,  50  to  00c;  Alex-  wheat  5c  a  pound;  clover  comb,  24  boxes 
pprt’pr  50c-  Greening,  50  to  75c;  Twenty  $3.50.  WALTER  A.  WOOD,  Naples,  N.  Y. 
o«5.  C0  to  65c;  ' wcauw,  »  to 


prpenget65cleto  $1  •  aLimas,“$i.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  I  HONEY— Nice  white  clover  60  lbs.  $4.75,  two 
Upr  hell’s  lr)C-  ’bu  35  to  50c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  $9;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS 

bskt.b259to  35c;  Brussels  sprouts  qt„  8  to  10c;  Marietta,  N.  Y. _ 

pnuHfiower*1  ’bu"*  ^Sc^to0* l$l°25 ’;  celery,  crate!  NEW  CROP  buckwheat  honey,  No.  1  quality, 
M  W1  to  81  60-’  cucumbers?  bu„  50c  to  $1.50;  100-lb.  kegs  $8.80,  GO-lb.  cans  $3.50,  here, 

fggplant,  bu?  35  to  50c"  endive,  doz^bchs.,  35  TUPS-  BRODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. _ 

^omsC '3  R^^skt  5  75’  toS90c;  onions, 2bu’.,  DG0Sto  HONEY— Clover,  excellent,  5-lb.  pail  prepaid 
births  15c-  rarsnips  %  bu„  50  to  60c;  80c  or  two  $1.50;  00-lb.  can  $4.80,  12  5-lb. 

80c,  Ooz.  b  h  .,  ■  1’  .  pumpJjns  bu.,  20  to  pails  $6,  6  5-lb.  pails  $3.25;  buckwheat  and 

in ?e r s',1 1  she's  Lbs  P 10*  to  15c ;  spinach,  amber  honey  a  cent  per  lb.  less.  “ 

bm'  25  tf  40c;  sHuLt  bu  20  to  50c;  Swiss  BROOK  APIARIES.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

chard,  doz„  25  to  30c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  7oc,  DELICI0US  H0NEY,  10-lb.  pail  clo' 

tUFeePdS8.-Timfthy  hty/  baled,  ton,  $11  to  $12;  "SW4 

wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $18;  standard  middlings,  |  ISH,  East  Syracuse,  N,  V, 

$20; 

cent, 

$23.  ( 

Alfalfa 


clover  $1.00, 
KENNETH  I’AR- 


er,  Virginia. 


NEW  CLOVER  honey  in  00’s  7c  per  pound;  sam¬ 
ple  15c.  WARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PTTTT  ADELPHIA  PRODUCE  HERE  WE  ARE  with  those  delicious  Chesapeake 

.  ,,  „  01  o7„.  arpRscd  oysters,  strictly  fresh  from  the  shell  and  guar- 

Butter,  27%  to  31!4c ;  eggs,  34  to  37c, ^  anteed  to  be  the  best  money  can  buy;  best  se- 


f owls  21  to  24c;  chickens,  20  to  25c;  ducks, 
13  to  14c;  apples,  bu.,  50e  to  $l-2.>;  c?bbpH®: 
50  lbs  25  to  35c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  65c, 
peaches’  bu.,  75c  to  $1-50;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
75c-  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes?  %  bskt.,  00  to  75c;  tomatoes,  %  bskt., 
50c  to  $1.50.  _ __ 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Calves  $11.50  to  $12.50.  Hogs,  top  western, 
$10  to  $10.50;  locals,  $9.25  to  $9.50;  medium 
to  good,  $8.75  to  $9.  Sheep,  lambs,  $8  to  $J. 

PITTSBURGH 

Annies  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  50  lbs., 
35^Ponio’ns,  50  lbs.,  85  to  90c;  pears,  bu.,  $1^) 
to  $1.35;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1-20  to  $1..35, 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1-35;  butter,  *.0 
to  26c-  ecus  35  to  40c;  steers,  100  lbs.,  $8.50 
\°a  S12-  hogs.  $8.50  to  $9.25;  calves,  $10  to 
$12;  lambs,8 $7  to  $8.50;  wethers,  $4  to  $4.25. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  599. 


Farms  For  Sale*  to  Root,  etc. 


WANTED — Large  dairy  farm  within  trucking 
distance  of  New  York  City  for  a  client  with 
cash-  will  not  consider  without  all  particulars 
first  letter,  CHAS.  C.  MILLER,  Broker,  334 
Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  


WANTED— Small  farm  house,  running  stream 

or  pond,  about  60  miles  from  New  York;  New 
York  State  or  Connecticut;  rent  with  option  to 
lmy  ADVERTISER  0023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


149-ACRE  DAIRY,  truck,  poultry  farm;  seven- 
room  house,  running  water,  bath,  electricity, 
2  barns  poultryhouse  twenty  by  forty;  viner 
shed  with  viner.  MRS.  GEO.  GOBAUGH,  El- 
lendale,  Del. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  a  small  chicken  farm,  8- 

room  house,  garage,  a  modern  henhouse  -Ox 
88  feet,  twt>  stories  high;  spring  water  and 
electric  liot-water  furnace;  hard  road  on  edge 
of  a  good  town.  Write  M.  S.  ROTH,  Mildred, 
Pa. 


lects  $2.40  gal.,  medium  $2.10,  2  or  more  10 
cts.  gal.  less;  all  prepaid.  WM.  LORD,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md. 


PUERTO  RICO  sweet  potatoes,  the  best  you 
ever  ate,  deep  yellow,  long  keepers,  finest 
flavored,  guaranteed  to  please  you;  also  Gold- 
Coin  (Yellow)  $1.20  bu.  baskets,  3  for  $3,  here. 
WM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Country  Board 


“RIVERSIDE  FARMS” — Winter  guests;  moun¬ 
tain  scenery,  mild  Winters;  large,  all  modern 
home  with  circulating  heat;  hunting;  $7  and  $9 
weekly.  WOODSTOCK,  VIRGINIA. 


WANTED — Boarders  for  hunting  season;  rates 
reasonable.  MRS.  WILLIAM  HOFF,  Daven¬ 
port,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  and  elderly  people  to 
board,  rates  reasonable.  MRS.  J.  BRITTON, 
Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  in  modern  farm  home 
near  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  children  or  adults;  will 
board  sportsmen  during  hunting  season.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARDERS  wanted;  middle-aged 
ladies  desirous  of  quiet,  comfortable  home. 
MRS.  W.  P.  SHUART,  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WORK  SCHOLARSHIPS  available,  leading  co¬ 
educational  college:  qualified  candidates.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  hydraulic  cider  press.  Mount 
Gilead  Orchard  model.  LLOYD  OTT,  Otts- 
ville.  Pa. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  $4.50-$25;  also  crib 
quilts,  aprons,  rugs,  goose  featherbeds,  pil¬ 
lows.  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


WANTED — A  spraying  outfit  to  spray  apple 
and  peach  orchard ;  spraying  outfit  to  carry 
from  250  to  400  gallons  of  water,  either  trac¬ 
tor  or  horse  drawn;  kindly  state  type,  age,  con¬ 
dition  and  price  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BALSAM  OUT  for  pillows  50c  lb.  prepaid.  LES¬ 
TER  RHOADES,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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GeorgeWashington 

tossed  a  dollar  across 

the  POTOMAC-  A 

CALCITE  $ 
CRYSTALS 

make  money  go  still 

FARTHER 


HP  HIS  double-action  grit  begins  sav- 
x  ing  money  for  you  the  minute 
you  start  to  use  it.  It  grinds  the 
feed  and  furnishes  lime  for  bones 
and  eggshells  —  does  the  work  of 
both  shells  and  grit.  Two  jobs  for 
the  price  of  one. 

Be  Scotch!  Use  Calcite  Crystals 
and  save  money.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  literature.  limestone 
Products  Corp.  of  America,  Dept  662, 
Newton,  N.  J. 

nALCITE 

LjRYSTALS 


THE  2-IN-1  POULTRY  GRIT 


[ill 


4th  NEPPCO 

POULTRY  EXPOSITION 

Oct  14-18 ,  1938 

The  All -Industry  Exposition 
at  the  World's  Greatest 
Poultry  Market 

Held  at  the 

Port  Authority  Building 

New  York  City 


C/red£e^  yct/£&y  Chix  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
Large  Type  English  Sexed  Wh.  100  500  1000 

Leghorn  Pullets  (95%  guar) . $11.00  $55.00  $110.00 

Large  Type  English  Wh.  Leghorns  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds.  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Eng.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $4-100.  Heavy  Mix  $7-100. 

All  our  BBEEDERS  are  BLOOD-TESTED.  Postpaid. 

Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Catalog. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


is  noted  for  their  Quality  chicks.  Whether 
you  want  to  raise  profitable  broilers  or  breeders 
write,  phone  or  wire.  100%  Pullorum  clean. 
Hatches  every  week. 

We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  poultry 
equipment  and  supplies.  Discounts  from  5% 
to  30i%  on  most  lines. 

MON  IDEAL  Inc. 


Route  7, 


Norwich,  Conn. 


^,JELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY — All  breeders  eare- 
_  fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
ky*  isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
yjj  ^  ship  COD  if  desired  100  500  1000 

_ _  _  Large  Type  SOW  Legs.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

White  &  Barred  P.  Bocks... .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Quality  lleary  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

29  Years  Hatching  Experience. 

W.  A.  LAUVER.  Prop.,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


PS  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Large  xype  jlukijsu  oca  iw  ow  aOOO 

_  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%). $11.00  $55.00  $110 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  K.  I.  Beds...  8.00  40.00  80 

N.  H.  Beds .  8.50  42.50  85 

Heavy  Mix  $7-100.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $4-100.  All 
Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or 
COD.  Write  for  prices  —  Sept..  Oct.  &  Nov.  delivery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

TOLMAN’S  pSKSFth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS . $12  perlOO 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING .  $7  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  TUbe  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
BOCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters.  _  „  .  „  _  , 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F.  -  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  500  1000 

White  Eng.  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets.  .$12.50  $60.00  $120 

New  Hampsliire  Bed  Pullets .  9.50  47.50  95 

Bar.  Bock  &  S.  C.  E.  I.  Bed  Pullets  8.50  42.50  85 

White  Leghorns  .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  &  Bar.  Bocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

Neiw  Hampsliire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80 

Day  Old  Leg.  Cockerels  $3.50- 100.  H.  Cockerels  $6.50- 1 00. 
H  Mix  $6-100:  L.  Mix  $5.50.  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin's  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody -free.  Pullorum  clean 
by  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 

DI  nnnTFCTPn  N.  H.  Beds.  Bar.  and  Wh.  Box,  W. 
DLUUlMkdlljU  Leg. .  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties:  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  lust  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Eit.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse.  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Pullets.  Ckls.  March  &  Later. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON.  MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

Federal  and  State  Control  price  for  Class  1 
milk,  $2.45.  Effective  September  1,  1938. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  26%  to  27%e;  extra, 
92  score,  26% c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25%  to 
26c;  unsalted,  best,  28%e;  firsts,  26c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  40  to  42c;  special,  30  to  36c; 
brown,  fancy,  36  to  41c;  Pacific  Coast,  39  to 
44  %c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18  to  25c;  chickens,  17  to  24c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  15  to  24c;  chickens,  20  to  26c;  tur¬ 
keys,  21  to  33c;  ducks,  12  to  14c;  squabs,  lb., 
26  to  34c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.90  to  $10.35;  bulls,  $6  to  $7;  cows, 
$4  to  $6.50;  calves,  $8.50  to  $12.50;  hogs, 
$9.50;  lambs,  $8  to  $8.75;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  10c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  bu.,  50  to 
65c.  Broccoli,  doz.  behs.,  $1.25  to  $2.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt.,  10  to  20c;  State,  qt., 
15  to  17c.  Cabbage,  Catskill,  white,  crate,  40 
to  65c;  State,  white,  bag,  25  to  50c.  Carrots, 
bu.,  60  to  75c.  Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate,  40c 
to  $2.75.  Celery,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  %  crate,  $1.50 
to  $2.  Sweet  corn,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50.  Eggplants,  bu.,  25  to 
85c.  Kale,  bu.,  30  to  50c.  Lettuce,  Jersey, 
crate,  50  to  60c;  Fulton,  Oswego,  Boston,  crate, 
30  to  75c;  Orange  County,  crate,  35  to  60c. 
Lima  beans,  bu.,  40c  to  $2.25.  Okra,  bu.,  25c 
to  $1.  Onions,  Orange  County,  yellow,  50-lb. 
bag,  65  to  90c;  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  50-lb.  bag, 
$1  to  $1.10.  Parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Peas, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.  Peppers,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.  Pump¬ 
kins,  bu.,  40  to  50e.  Radishes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 
Spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Squash,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50.  Tomatoes,  lug,  60e  to  $1.50.  Water¬ 
cress,  100  behs.,  $1  to  $3. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  No.  1,  bag,  90c  to  $1.25;  Jersey, 
Cobbler,  No.  1,  bag,  $1  to  $1.10.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Del.-Md.,  Golden,  No.  1,  bbl.,  $2;  Jersey,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50. 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75.  Cantaloupes,  Utah, 
crt. ,  $2  to  $3.  Crabapples,  bu.,  75c.  Cranber¬ 
ries,  Mass,  %  -bbl.  box,  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Grapes 
blue,  8-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  30e;  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to 
40c.  Huckleberries,  Nova  Scotia,  qt.,  25c. 
Peaches,  Pa.,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  Wn.  N.  Y. 

.to  82.75.  Pears,  State,  bu.,  75e  to 
81.38.  Quinces.  River,  %  bskt.,  75e.  Rasp- 

ptrriio'c  ^a1-’  ^  P*->  48c-  Strawberries,  Cal., 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  81  %e;  com,  No.  2  yellow, 
66% c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  37%c;  rye,  62%e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $18,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 

«S”i2*to5  S3“Si  S19- 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  36  to  38c;  eggs,  45  to  51c;  dressed 
chickens,  32  to  36c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10e- 
apples,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  peaches,  lb.,  5  to  8c! 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  higher  scoring,  27%  to 
extras*  2b%c;  creamery  firsts,  25%,  to 

Eggs. — Nearby,  brown,  specials,  40e;  special 
whites,  39c;  extras,  brown,  37c;  extras,  white 
36c;  medium,  30c;  pullets,  25c;  peewees,  20c  ’• 
western  hennery,  brown,  38c;  hennery,  white 
37e;  extras,  35c;  extras,  firsts,  32c;  firsts,  28c’ 
seconds,  26c;  dirties,  24c;  checks,  20  to  21c’ 
trades,  24%c;  refrigerator  extras,  28  to  29c’ 

24trtoS ’ ‘L5eStS’  27  4<>  “71/"C;  firsts'  26c;  seconds! 

Apples. — Gravenstein,  75c  to  $1  box;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  drops,  50c  to  $1  box;  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.50 
box;  Wealthy,  75c  to  $1  box;  Wolf  River  40 
to  60c  box;  crab,  50  to  65c  %  box.  ’ 

Dressed  Poultry. — Native  fowl,  fancy,  20  to 
22c;  medium,  18  to  19c;  native  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  23  to  26e;  broilers,  fancy,  20  to  21c;  me¬ 
dium,  17  to  18c;  ducklings,  15  to  16c;  western 
fowl,  30  to  35  lbs.,  18c;  36  to  42  lbs.,  20e:  43 
47„l.bs'  22c:  48  t0  54  lbs-«  23c;  55  to  59  lbs., 
23c;  6$  to  65  lbs,,  24c;  66  to  71  lbs.,  24c;  72  to 
78  lbs.,  24c;  79  lbs.  up,  24c;  western  broilers, 
fresh,  14  to  16  lbs.,  24%c;  17  to  20  lbs.,  25e 
21  to  24  lbs.,  23%c;  25  to  30  lbs.,  20%c;  chick¬ 
ens,  fresh,  31  to  35  lbs.,  18%e;  36  to  47  lbs. 

48  t,°,  54  ]bs-  55  to  59  lbs.,  20c; 

60  to  65  lbs.,  23c. 

Live  Poultry.— Fowl,  fancy,  4%  to  6  lbs.,  18 
to  19c;  6  lbs.  and  up,  18  to  19c;  Leghorns,  16 
to  17c;  chickens,  5  lbs.  up,  17  to  19c;  4  to  5 
lbs.,  16  to  17c;  under  4  lbs.,  16  to  17e;  broil¬ 
ers,  3  lbs.  down,  16  to  17c;  roosters,  13  to  14c. 

Dressed  Meats. — Beef  sides,  choice,  18%  to 
19%e;  good,  16%  to  18c;  medium,  14%  to  16c; 
cows,  10%  to  12%e;  lambs,  genuine  Spring,  18 
to  19c;  regular  choice,  17  to  18c;  good,  15  to 
16c;  medium,  13  to  14c;  yearlings,  10  to  13c; 
mutton,  5%  to  9c;  veal,  choice,  17  to  18c 
good,  15  to  16c;  medium,  13  to  14%e;  common’ 
12  to  13c;  fresh  pork  loins,  8  to  10  lbs.,  22  to 
23c;  10  to  12  lbs.,  21%  to  22%e:  12  to  15  lbs., 
21  to  22c;  16  to  22  lbs.,  19  to  20c. 

Fruit. — Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box,  $2  to  $2  50- 
peaches,  16-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  85c  bskt.;  oranges! 
$3.50  to  $4.50  box;  pears,  50c  to  $1.25  box. 

Potatoes. — Native  Cobblers,  60  to  70c  box, 
$1.10  to  $1.25  per  100-lb.  bag;  Chippewas,  $1.10 
to  $1.35;  Green  Mountains,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
sweet,  85c  to  $1.10  bskt. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  $1.25  to  $2  box; 
wax,  $1  to  $2  box ;  shell,  $1.50  to  $2.25  box; 
Limas,  $2  to  $2.75  box;  beets  (18  behs.),  40 
to  60c;  broccoli.  $1  to  $1.40  box;  cabbage  (IS 
heads),  50  to  65c1  box;  Danish,  75  to  90c  box- 
carrots  (18  behs.),  40  to  75c;  cutoffs,  60  to 
90c  box:  cauliflower  (5  to  9),  75c  to  $1.25  box- 
celery  (12  bells.),  white,  75c  to  $1;  pascal, 
$1.75  to  $2;  cucumbers,  $5.50  to  $6.50  box;  corn, 
yellow,  50c  to  $1.10  box;  eggplant,  65c  to  $1.10 
box;  escarole,  25  to  50c  box;  lettuce  (18  heads), 
50  to  85e;  onions,  50-lb.  hag,  $1.10  to  $1.25: 
white  pickling,  %  box,  $1  to  $1.25;  parsley,  50 
to  85c  box;  parsnips,  cutoffs,  50  to  75c  %’box; 
peppers,  hot,  green,  50  to  75e  box;  red, “$1  to 
$1.15;  sweet,  65c  to  $1  box;  radishes,  25  to 
50c  box;  romaine,  35  to  50c  box;  spinach,  85c 
to  $1.15  box;  squash,  green,  small,  $2  to  $2.75 
box;  turban,  $1.75  to  $2.50  bbl.;  Summer,  $1.50 
to  $2  box;  blue  hubbard  and  turban,  1%  to 
2%e  lb.;  tomatoes,  trellised,  60c  to  $2  bskt.; 
outdoor,  85c  to  $1.25  %  box;  grfcen,  50  to  65c; 
hothouse,  8  to  lie  lb.;  turnips,  yellow,  50  to 
75c  box;  white  capes,  90c  to  $1.15  box. 


W"’  The  SEPARATED 
treatments  in 
Sp&t'Clctioi t’Copsules 
are  more  effective 


Worms  poison  layers,  .  ,  .  stop  produc¬ 
tion,  .  .  ,  wreck  profits.  Three  out  of  4 
flocks  have  worms.  Yours  has  little 
chance  to  escape.  Give  them  a  chance 
to  lay.  Treat  for  worms  with  Pratts 
“SPLIT-ACTION”  Capsules.  It  costs 
only  about  a  penny  a  bird. 

Authorities  warn  any  combination 
worm  treatment,  releasing  all  its  drugs 
together  may  not  be  satisfactory.  Each 
drug  must  act  separately  to  be  most 
effective.  .  .  ,  Only  Pratts  “SPLIT- 
ACTION”  Capsules  have  this  separated 
action.  It’s  patented. 

Only  Pratts  “SPLIT-ACTION” 
Capsules  most  effectively  treat  for 
large  round  and  large  tape  worms  in 
one  low-cost  treatment. 

Don’t  go  broke  feeding  worms!  De¬ 
mand  “SPLIT-ACTION”  Capsules 
from  your  dealer  today. 


Ilf  Dealer 
cannot  supply, 
order  direct. 


[  Check  size  and  quantity  desired,  include  checiH)? 

money  order,  and  mail  to 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  750,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  i 

No.  of  Birds  over  3)bs.  Birds  31bs.  andunder 


|  Capsules 
50.. 

I  300.. 

500.. 

!  1000.. 


Use  Adult  Size  Use  Chick  and  Pullet  Siza 


$0.85 

C 

□ 

~1 

$0.55 

1.00 

3.75 

= 

1.50 

5.50 

_ 

10.00  . 

“ 

6.50 

PRATTS  ?&JiiitQcUon 

N-K  CAPSULES 

PATENTED 


New  Hampshires- Hal  lores  (Crosskml)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
•*  tested  for  Pullorvim  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  ~~:\ 

T  By  tHe  Official  State  testing  agency  *3 
-  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with'  : 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND  | 

i  i>.  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

within  the  preceding  calendar  year./j 


WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS’* 


-M 

sj 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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HUBBARD'S  pbrr°eT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Direct  from  the  breed- 
ingsource.  Dependable 
chicks  that  have  the  vi¬ 
tality  to  live  well  and 
grow  rapidly  into  heavy 
egg  producers.  Strong, 
fast-growing 
NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  ROCK  CROSSES  for 
broilers.  Hatches  every  week. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  1210,  WALPOLE.  N.H. 


ALGER  CHICKS 


ROCK-RED  CROSS  CHICKS  - 

Order  now  for  October  direct  from 
a  breeder,  not  a  hatchery.  100X  clean 
stock.  95  %  livability  a 
guarantee  -  Free  catalog,  f  Bf  PER 

ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  JsSSjgSI 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Cross-Breds  for 
Fall  Broilers 


Plan  now  for  these  sturdy  Cotton 
Mountaineers  for  fall  broilers. 
Develop  rapidly,  feather  quickly 
evenly.  Radiant  with  health, 
energy.  All  Breeders  used  are  100%  BWD  free. 
Write  for  free  catalog  with  entire  story  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee,  lc  postal  will  do. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatches  the  year  'round 

_ ALLEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

BOX  NO.  I.  SEAF0RD.  DELAWARE 


GET  MORE 

GOOD  EGGS 

THIS  FALL . . 


EGATINE 

IS  BALANCED  IN  EGG 
AND  BODY 
WAKING 
MATERIALS 

A  sure  way  to  step  up  egg  profits 
is  to  get  more  premium  eggs 
.  .  .  eggs  that  command  higher 
prices  thru  improved  texture 
and  interior  quality.  Such  eggs 
are  largely  the  result  of  correct 
breeding  and  proper  feeding. 

Egatine  is  designed  especially 
for  high-production  bred  birds. 
Made  from  only  the  highest 
quality  ingredients/  it  provides 
all  the  known  factors  needed  by 
birds  for  maintenance  and  pro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  based  on  a  definite 
knowledge  of  their  actual  needs. 

Outstanding  among.  Egatine 's 
ingredients  is  Colloidaltine.  This 
new,  scientific  source  of  twenty 
different  minerals  —  in  colloidal 
form — supplies  the  elements  so 
vital  for  body  and  bone  building, 
and  for  strong  shells. 

Avoid  the  fall  egg  slump.  Get 
more  GOOD  eggs  this  fall.  Feed 
Egatine  to  your  layers  . . .  NOW. 
Free  folder  contains  full  facts. 
Mail  the  coupon  . . .  today. 


TIOGA  MILLS  INC. 

1038  South  Broad  Street 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Booklet  on 

□  Poultry  feeding^  Turkey  feeding 

□  Dairy  feeding  □  Hog  feeding 

Name _ _ _ «... _ 


A  ddress.. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERlt  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PULLETS-PULLETS 

3,000  Large  Hanson  English  Strain  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Pullets.  May  Hatched  Pullets, 
raised  on  Free  Farm  Range.  Healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  Pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

BROOKSIDE 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop. 


POULTRY  FARM 

-  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


Lb pf’c  nl/c  Cheterosis  Quality  Sexed 

®  V/HlLHa  Chicks.  4000  guaranteed 
pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Crosses.  White  Rocks,  weekly.  Catalog  Free! 

CHESTER  PILCH.  Box  30,  FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 

Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  &  Pullets 

(both  combs)  dark  even  eoior.  grand  layers  and  breed¬ 
ers,  seven  months  old.  D.  R.  Hone,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HUSKY 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires. . .  .$7.00-100 
TTeavy  Mix . . . . . . . .  $6-00- 1 00.  Safe  delivery  prepaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

ROCK- RED  Barred  Cross  Chicks.  Fast  growing,  rapid 
feathering.  KIMBALL  Poultry  Farm.  Miltord.  Mass. 
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Tbt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

I  own  some  vacant  land  and  I  have 
been  considering  the  advisability  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  utilize  the  same  by  erecting 
suitable  poultry  houses  and  equipment 
thereon,  with  a  view  of  raising  poultry 
for  broilers  for  market,  as  well  as  keep¬ 
ing  a  few  layers  for  egg  production.  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  not  sufficiently 
informed  on  the  subject  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  enterprise  would 
prove  profitable.  I  would  be  compelled 
to  hire  someone  to  do  the  actual  work  on 
the  premises,  and  I  am  wondering  if  it 
would  pay  me  to  start  the  enterprise  con¬ 
sidering  that  I  would  have  the  cost  of 
the  feed,  etc.,  as  well  as  labor  to  pay  for, 
together  with  the  cost  of  the  fowls  them¬ 
selves,  before  I  could  expect  any  return 
on  my  investment.  Do  you  think  such 
an  enterprise  combined  with  raising 
ducks  would  prove  profitable  ?  H.  C.  o. 

About  the  only  reply  that  one  can 
make  as  to  the  prospects  of  profit  in  a 
poultry  enterprise  is  that,  some  find  it 
profitable  and  some  find  it  quite  to  the 
contrary.  Like  most  human  enterprises, 
there  is  no  rule  leading  to  success ;  each 
undertaking  must  stand  upon  its  own 
feet  and  assume  the  inevitable  risks  that 
accompany  all  business  ventures.  You 
would  not  have  to  drive  far  in  any  di¬ 
rection  to  find  successful  poultrymen  and 
you  could  hardly  avoid  passing  desolate 


ruins  spelling  lost  capital  and  frustrated 
hopes. 

Your  professional  training  and  busi¬ 
ness  experience  should  be  of  value ;  off¬ 
setting  these,  however,  would  be  the 
handicap  of  having  to  pay  for  all  mate¬ 
rial,  equipment,  feed  and  labor,  and, 
quite  as  serious  a  handicap,  your  lack  of 
the  knowledge  that  only  actual  experience 
can  give. 

As  to  keeping  both  ducks  and  fowls  up¬ 
on  the  same  farm,  that  plan  has  little  to 
recommend  it.  Duck-raising  is  a  specialty 
that  does  not  mix  well.  M.  B.  d. 


Ailing  Chicks 

Out  of  a  flock  of  27  two  months  old 
chicks  we  had  four  go  down  on  their 
feet  and  not  get  up  again.  _  They 
seem  as  though  they  had  their  backs 
broken  but  we  are  sure  that  they  do  not. 
They  are  getting  all  the  scratch  grain 
and  dry  mash  they  want  and  are  run¬ 
ning  loose.  Their  droppings  seem  regu¬ 
lar  enough  and  they  eat  well  even  after 
they  are  down.  J.  E.  D. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  disease 


which  causes  two  months  old  chicks  to 
lose  the  use  of  their  legs  and  “go  down” 
is  coccidiosis,  though  there  are  other 
causes  of  the  apparent  or  real  paralysis, 
and  this  condition  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  afford  a  diagnosis  of  the  actual  trouble 
present. 

If  the  chicks  have  been  confined  up  to 
the  time  of  appearance  of  the  condition, 
lack  of  outdoor  sunshine  in  run  or  on 
platform  would  cause  the  trouble  and  an 
addition  to  their  ration  of  cod-liver  or 
other  suitable  fish  oil  and  exposure  to 
sunlight  that  has  not  been  “filtered” 
through  glass  windows  would  check  the 
disorder. 

If  coccidiosis  is  present,  as  may  be  as¬ 
certained  by  examining  the  caeca  (blind 
guts)  of  a  dead  bird  and  noting  whether 
these  appendages  are  enlarged  and  filled 
with  bloody  or  cheesy  matter,  no  cure  of 
at  all  certain  value  can  be  advised.  Af¬ 
fected  chicks  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  strict  cleanliness  of  quarters 
and  utensils  used  should  be  observed  to 
avoid  spread  through  the  droppings  of 
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sick  ones.  Droppings  in  cases  of  cocci¬ 
diosis  may  or  may  not  be  streaked  with 
blood  but  the  generally  “sick”  appearance 
may  be  expected  in  at  all  advanced 
cases.  m.  b.  i>. 


Probable  Bronchitis 

I  have  a  flock  of  three  months  old 
chicks.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have 
been  troubled  with  bronchitis.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  I  lost  seven  and  about  25  of  the  old 
hens  still  have  symptoms  of  it.  Would 
you  advise  that  I  vaccinate  the  young 
flock  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
housed  in  the  same  building,  although,  do 
not  range  together?  A.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

Granting  that  the  “bronchitis”  you 
speak  of  is  that  form  known  as  infectious 
laryngotracheitis,  or  contagious  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  larynx  and  the  trachea,  the 
upper  air  passages,  it  would  certainly  be 
advisable  to  vaccinate  early  before  cold 
weather  with  its  predisposition  to  colds 
sets  in. 

Simple  colds,  which  may  attack  birds 
at  any  age  and  clear  up  within  a  short 
time  do  not  call  for  vaccination  but  the 
history  you  give  points  to  the  severe 
malignant  type  of  bronchitis  which  is  de¬ 
structive  both  to  production  and  life  it¬ 
self.  M.  B.  D. 


Can  anything  be  done  to  pro¬ 
mote  still  better  egg  production 
after  you  have  supplied  the  best 
of  feed  and  care?  Our  Research 
Farm  poultry  work  indicates  that 
the  answer  is  definitely  YES. 

We  do  this  by  stimulating  body 
functions.  We  add  _  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min  to  the  ration 
and  (1)  increase  appetite  and  feed 
intake,  (2)  aid  digestion,  (3)  pro¬ 
mote  better  assimilation,  (4)  assist 
elimination,  and  (5)  provide  a 
complete  mineral  balance.  And 
our  10-year  records  show  an 
average  of  19  extra  eggs  per  bird 
per  year  (that  would  mean  1900 
extra  eggs  from  a  100-bird  flock). 
We  urge  them  to  lay  an  average  of 
19  eggs  above  what  they  would  do 
on  the  finest  kind  of  ration. 


Pan-a-min  doesn’t  take  the  place 
of  feed — but  no  feed  can  take  the 
place  of  Pan-a-min.  Each  has  its 
own  particular  job  to  do.  And  you 
can  profitably  use  Pan-a-min  along 
with  the  best  of  rations.  See  your 
Dr.  Hess  dealer. 

t  SPECIAL  OFFER 

We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you 
our  new  100-page  book,  The 
Barnyard  Doctor,  giving  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  poultry  and  livestock  diseases,  for 
only  5c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.  Send 
5c  in  stamps  or  coin  to  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

EXPEL  ROUND  WORMS  THE 
EASY  FLOCK-TREATMENT  WAY 
WITH  DR.  HESS  POULTRY  WORM  POWDER. 


DR.  HESS 


PRODUCTS 


NEVER  PEDDLED -SOLD  ONLY  THROUGH  REPUTABLE  DEALERS 


Something  you  can  check 
in  your  own  experience 

about  "Die Raiiroad Probiem 


IT  costs  you  about  the  same  to 
plow  and  plant  a  field,  whether 
it  yields  15  or  50  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Your  taxes  are  about  the  same, 
regardless  of  your  harvest. 

Well,  the  railroads’  problems  are 
something  like  that. 

We  have  to  run  trains  regardless 
of  the  volume  of  traffic,  which 
means  keeping  up  the  whole  rail¬ 
road  plant  of  the  nation,  with 
418,000  miles  of  trackage.  And  in 
1938,  car  loadings  are  off  about 
one-fourth  compared  to  1937 — 
and  little  more  than  half  what 
they  were  in  1929. 

Our  taxes  are  pretty  largely  on 
property,  just  as  yours  are— and 
we  pay  them  whether  we  make 
money  or  not,  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  to  meet  a 
pay  roll  that  takes  just  about  half 
our  total  income.  The  wage  rate 
per  hour  is  now  the  highest  it  has 
ever  been.  We’re  paying  our  em¬ 
ployes  an  average  of  more  than 


77 $  per  hour— 10^  an  hour  more 
than  in  1929. 

When  you  get  at  the  core  of  the 
railroad  problem,  it  comes  down 
to  this: 

It  is  due,  at  bottom,  to  the  fact 
that  railroads  must  operate  under 
rigid  regulations  based  on  a  fifty- 
year-old  theory  that  they  have  a 
monopoly  in  transportation— and 
must  compete  with  three  other 
forms  of  transportation  subsi¬ 
dized  or  helped  by  tax  money. 

What  they  need  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  run  their  business  as  a 
business— which  means,  greater 
freedom  to  adjust  rates  to  meet 
competition  and  to  adjust  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  conditions  of  their 
business. 

The  American  railroads  have 
worked  out  a  complete  program 
taking  a  sensible  look  at  their 
needs.  As  one  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  group  of  shippers,  you  have 
a  real  interest  in  what  that  pro¬ 
gram  is.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  copy  if  you’ll  write  for  it  today. 


HOW  ABOUT  "DEAD  HORSES"? 

It’s  been  common  talk  for  years  that 
the  railroads  are  “paying  for  dead 
horses” — that  their  capitalization  is 
loaded  with  debt  for  property  no 
longer  useful,  or  that  their  cost  was 
more  than  they  -are  worth.  The  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
sifted  this  down  after  25  years  of 
study  and  finds  that  the  present 
value  of  railroad  transportation 
properties,  even  after  full  allowance 
for  depreciation,  comes  to  one  and 
two-thirds  billion  dollars  more  than 
the  total  stocks  and  bonds  out¬ 
standing. 
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Like  thieves  in  the  night,  worms  steal 
egg  money  by  upsetting  production! 

Treat  your  flock  now  with  Rota 
Caps.  Poultry  raisers  all  over  the 
country  write  that  Rota  Caps  don't 
knock  egg  production.  Some  even  say 
that  after  worming  with  Rota  Caps 
production  actually  increased! 

And  remember  this:  Rota  Caps  are 
the  only  worming  preparation  contain¬ 
ing  Rotamine — a  combination  of  drugs 
that  removes  large  round  worms  (as- 
caridia);  capillaria  worms  (microsco¬ 
pic  round  worms);  and  these  tape¬ 
worms,  heads  as  well  as  segments;  R. 
tetragona  and  R.  echinobothrida  in 
chickens,  and  M.  Jucida  in  turkeys. 

Get  Rota  Caps  today  from  your  local 
Dr.  Salsbury  dealer,  or  order  direct, 
stating  quantity  and  size,  and  enclos¬ 
ing  check  or  money  order. 


PRICES:  Pullet  Size:  BO  Caps — $  .50; 
100 — $  .90;  300 — $2.50;  1000 — $6.00. 

Adult  Size:  50 - $  .75;  100 — $1.35,-200 

$2.50;  500 — $5.00;  1000 — $9.00. 


Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


y  BACK 


in  15  days 
OR  MOW 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


YOUR 
MONEY 
BACK 
IF  RATS 
DON’T, 
DIE. 


This  rat- 
killer  won't 
kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
'Poultry— Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
i  made  from  Red  Squill, 
a  raticiderecommended  by 
U.S.  Dept  Agr.  (BuL  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35#  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75#.  All 
Druggists.  Damage 
each  rat  does  costs 
you  $2.00  a  year. 

K-R-O  Company, 

'  Springfield, O. 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  ducklings.  ^CircularT 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  Glenwood  Farm,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings 


50— $9.00;  100  — $11.50  Prepaid 
guar.K.  Borman,  Laurelton,  N.J. 


DUCKLINGS  -  $7  FOR  50  -  GROW  WELL  IN 
WINTER.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


Suspected  Blackhead 

This  year  a  friend  bought  100  turkeys 
and  I  had  the  brooder-house  enlarged 
and  a  large  wire  porch  built  about  eight 
inches  from  the  ground.  I  got  them  May 
11.  I  lost  nine  the  first  few  weeks,  and 
since  then  they  did  well  until  lately.  They 
weigh  from  three  to  six  pounds  now  and 
get  a  regular  turkey  mash  with  a  little 
wheat  and  corn  mixed  in  and  every  few 
days  I  give  them  turkey  grit.  They 
have  sour  milk  in  a  crock  almost  all  the 
time  and  of  course  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
Each  week  the  house  is  cleaned  and  dis¬ 
infected.  I  pen  the  turkeys  on  their 
porch  and  then  spray  the  house  thorough¬ 
ly  with  disinfectant,  allow  it  to  dry  and 
then  before  allowing  the  turkeys  in  I  put 
papers  on  the  floor.  The  drinking  pan 
and  one  feeder  are  raised  from  the  floor. 
The  other  feeder  is  fixed  so  they  can’t 
walk  in  it.  They  have  been  on  roosts 
for  a  long  time.  Several  weeks  ago  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  sick  turkey  and  several  spots  of 
yellowish  droppings  which  I  immediately 
recognized  as  a  sign  of  blackhead.  I  re¬ 
moved  the  turkey,  gave  it  some  medicine 
which  had  proved  successful  on  a  sick 
gobbler  this  Spring  but  it  died  before 
noon.  Of  course  I  cleaned  the  coop  thor¬ 
oughly  and  that  day  I  poured  a  lye  solu¬ 
tion  on  the  floor,  swept  it  out  but  let 
it  dry  before  I  laid  the  papers.  I  lost 
no  more  until  the  next  week.  I  noticed 
one  droopy.  It  lived  only  a  very  short 
while.  Since  then  I  have  lost  two. 

Ohio.  G.  G. 

Your  extreme  precautions  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  blackhead  in  the  poults, 
together  with  livers  displaying  none  of 
the  characteristic  lesions  of  that  disease 
would  seem  to  rule  out  that  disorder. 
Blackhead,  too,  should  show  itself  in  a 
more  or  less  gradual  weakness  preceding 
death,  not  a  sudden  death  after  apparent 
robust  health.  Nevertheless,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  this  disease  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  your  losses,  remembering 
that  the  germs  of  blackhead  may  be  car¬ 
ried  into  a  healthy  flock  upon  soiled  uten¬ 
sils,  the  shoes  of  visitors  who  have  pre¬ 
viously  visited  infected  premises  and  in 
the  droppings  of  an  infected  poult  that 
has  become  capable  of  passing  on  his  in¬ 
fection  to  his  mates. 

You  do  not  speak  of  the  condition  of 
the  caeca,  or  blind  pouches,  attached  to 
the  intestines.  These  may  give  a  positive 
clue  to  the  infection  by  blackhead  or 
coccidiosis.  If  either  disease  is  present, 
one  or  both  of  these  pouches  should  show 
distension  by  accumulated  matter  that 
may  be  of  cheesy  or  bloody  character  or 
even  blood  alone.  Instead  of  having 
walls  like  the  intestine  to  which  they  are 
attached  in  character,  they  show  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  inflammation  in  appearance  and 
contents.  If  found  in  connection  with 
liver  patches  that  have  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  skin  of  decaying  apples  in 
color  and  texture,  you  may  be  assured 
that  blackhead  is  present  in  the  flock  and 
is  responsible  for  the  death.  M.  B.  D. 


Lice  in  Henhouse 

How  can  I  rid  my  hens  and  henhouse 
of  various  kinds  of  lice?  How  should  I 
disinfect  the  house?  E.  B.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

For  mites  we  know  of  nothing  more 
practical  than  pure  kerosene.  Creosote, 
such  as  may  be  had  from  paint  stores, 
will  penetrate  the  cracks  a  little  more, 
but  the  odor  is  so  disagreeable  to  the 
hens  that  we  hesitate  to  recommend  it. 
We  once  treated  a  small  henhouse  with 
creosote,  but  the  hens  refused  to  go  into 
it  for  two  days.  It  certainly  was  very 
strong  with  the  odor.  In  considering 
such  a  matter  as  disinfecting  a  henhouse, 
we  must  remember  that  the  hen’s  nose  is 
very  close  to  the  ground  and  the  roosts  so 
that  odors  which  do  not  seem  so  bad  to 
us  who  stand  up  are  very  penetrating  to 
the  hens. 

The  first  thing  in  the  treatment  of  a 
henhouse  which  needs  to  be  freed  of  ver¬ 
min  or  disinfected  is  to  clear  out  all  of 
the  dirt  and  litter,  sweep  down  the  walls 
with  a  stiff  broom,  sweep  the  floor,  and 
take  out  the  nests  and  other  fixtures. 
Then  kerosene  painted  thoroughly  all 
over  the  inside,  putting  it  on  with  a  stiff 
brush  and  rubbing  it  in  rather  than 
spraying  it  on  is  quite  sure  to  get  the 
mites.  A  few  may  escape,  but  by  keep¬ 
ing  watch  and  treating  the  roosts  again 
or  wherever  they  are  found,  it  is  possible 
to  clear  them  all  out. 

There  is  no  special  object  in  disinfect¬ 
ing  a  henhouse  unless  there  has  been 
some  infectious  disease  in  there.  In  that 
case,  a  thorough  treatment  with  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  one  to  1,000  may  be 
recommended,  as  this  is  a  powerful  germi¬ 
cide.  However,  it  is  poisonous,  and  the 
solution  and  tablets  must  not  be  left 
where  humans  or  animals  can  get  to 
them.  We  should  not  do  this  type  of 
disinfecting  unless  it  seemed  absolutely 
necessary,  because  under  all  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  plain  cleaning  out,  scrub¬ 
bing  the  floor  if  it  is  wood  or  concrete 
with  a  solution  of  lye  will  make  a  clean 
job. 


20%  • 
Protein 
EGG 
MASH 


left  ever 
in  the  hopper 
will  analize 
227.  to  247. 
PROTEIN 


HENS  LEAVE  THE  RICH 


fffff/fi/ 


Mash  left  in  the  hopper  exposes 
a  startling  fact  about  feeds!  This  left¬ 
over  feed  often  analyzes  2  to  4%  higher 
in  protein  than  the  original  mash  itself. 

Why? 

Because  layers  eat  more  of  the  coarse 
ground  bran  and  grain.  Reject  much  of 
the  fine  ground  buttermilk,  alfalfa,  meat 
meal,  and  other  high  protein  and  vitamin 
rich  ingredients. 

Result?  FEWER  EGGS!! 

Some  poultrymen  dump  out  this  hard- 
to-eat,  rich  “dust.”  Others  force  the  birds 
to  clean  it  up.  When  they  do,  feed  con¬ 
sumption  drops.  In  a  month  birds  may  eat 
10%  (or  more)  less  feed.  That  means 
less  eggs,  too.  Either  way  you  lose! 

That’s  why  your  flock  needs  Pratts 
“Crop-Solid”  Laying  Pellets.  They  break 
down  slowly  in  the  crop,  digesting  Na¬ 
ture’s  way.  They  give  birds  these  rich 
egg-making  parts  of  feed  in  a  form  that’s 
relished.  Eaten  greedily. 

Each  bird  must  eat  a  whole  pellet.  Each 
pellet  contains  everything  needed  for 
heavy  production.  Each  hen  can  do  her 
part.  There  are  more  layers.  Fewer  loaf¬ 
ers.  Flock  production  increases!  More 
egg  money  comes  rolling  in. 

These  high  protein  ingredients  are  the  most 
expensive,  .  .  .  the  best  egg-making  parts  of 
feed.  Dont  waste  them.  Get  PRATTS  “CROP- 
SOLID”  LAYING  PELLBTS  for  your  flock. 
You  11  get  more  eggs.  See  your  Pratt  dealer  today. 
If  none  nearby,  send  coupon  at  once. 


to  help  you  bring  your  flock 
fV*  intohpovy  production  quicHitj 

Buy  ,0*>  lbs.  of 
Pratts  Laying  Pel- 
lets  or  Mash  and 
get  25  lbs.  Pratts 
irx/oj,,,  iw  Fattening  Pellets 

fWr  .  •  c  ■  an  aid  t0 

JW  Quick  heavy  fall  produc- 

i*. _ / JF  tion  .  .  .  FREE!  One 

to  a  customer.  Limited 
time  only.  Write  for 
details. 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  S32. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kush  details  of  your  feeding  system 
and  FREE  offer  that  helps  me  get  heavy 
egg  production  quickly.  I  enclose  5d  to 
cover  postage. 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 

Town . St. . 


"Ciop-Srid!  LAYING  PELLETS 

ALSO  -  DAIRY.. .HOG... HORSE  . .DOG  and  RABBIT  FEED 


Pullorum  Tested.  Str. 
r  breeds  &  Cross  $10  up.  Also  sexed 
&  Started  Chix.  Warner  Eleo.  Brooder. 

rBeck’s  U.S.Approved  Htchry,  Dept.  R.Mt. Airy,  Md. 


CLOVERDALE CHICKS 


Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns .  $7.00-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds .  $7.75-100 

N.  H.  Reds  $8.50-100.  Heavy  Breed  Ckls .  $7.75-100 

(All  Breedeirs  Blood  Tested)  Mixed .  $6.00-100 


Heavy  Pullets  $8  100.  100%  live  del.  PP.  Cash  or  CCD. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Hatched  the  year  around. 
CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY.  Bx  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


F 


OFFICIALLY  STATE  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

-  LOW  PRICES  FOR  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER  DELIVERY  - ★ 

White  Leghorns  IOO-$9,  50O-$44,  IOOO-$88.  White  and  Barred  Rocks  I00-$l0,  500-$49.50,  IOOO-$98. 
Hampshire  Reds  (Christie  Strain)  I00-$I0.50,  50O-$5l.5O,  I000-$l00.  Can  ship  on  short  notice. 
C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Order  your  Broiler  Chicks  now.  Hatches  weekly,  year  around. 
20,000  chicks  each  week  and  thousands  of  poults  (Bronze). 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  I,  BOX  60.  EPHRATA.  PA. 


FOR  A 

"BARREL  OF 
PROFITS” 
t&wy  a 
BARREL  Of 


IMPROVED 

STRENGTHand  HEALTH 
lor  HI  LIVESTOCK 

'  "  v  %  \  '■'x'  ' 


; 


NOW  that  stock  must  be  barn-fed, 
BIGGER  PROFITS  for  the  dairy 
and  livestock  farmer  are  assured  by  add¬ 
ing  SEMI-SOLID  PRODULAC  to  the 
regular  ration.  Its  high  biological  value, 
due  to  its  content  of  Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  E  and  G, 
invariably  stimulates  growth,  increases  production  and 
improves  reproduction.  SEMI-SOLID  PRODULAC 
is  not  expensive  either — because  you  cut  down  on  the 
regular  feed.  Look  for  the  white  oak  barrel  with  the 
green  band  at  your  dealer’s.  Ask  him  for  interesting 
booklet  about  the  advantages  of  Produlac  or  write  direct 
to  Dept.  7,  Produlac  Division,  National  Distillers 
Products  Corporation,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
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V*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


October  8,  1938 


Publisher’s  Desk 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  De¬ 
partment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s 
full  name  and  address  given.  Many  in¬ 
quiries  are  answered  by  mail  instead  of 
printing  inquiry  and  answer,  hence  un¬ 
signed  letters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Last  Spring  (1937)  I  authorized  P. 
W.  and  C.  V.  Dake  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
to  deduct  $25  from  my  milk  bills  in  three 
equal  installments. 

I  was  to  deliver  my  milk  to  them  or 
to  the  Saratoga  Springs  Co-operative 
Marketing  Association,  Inc.,  for  a  year, 
but  the  loan  was  to  be  repaid  on  or  be¬ 
fore  three  years  with  interest  at  4  per¬ 
cent  per  annum. 

But  before  I  signed  the  contract  Percy 
Dake  agreed  before  two  witnesses  that, 
if  I  sold  the  cows  he  would  refund  the 
$25.  On  September  1,  1937,  I  sold  the 
cows  to  John  Killeen,  Fort  Edwards,  N. 
Y.,  a  farmer  and  cattle  dealer  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before.  He  took  the  cows 
away  on  a  truck  the  next  day.  What 
can  I  do  about  it?  G.  B. 

New  York,  February  17.  1938. 

We  wrote  Dake  Brothers  on  behalf  of 
this  dairyman.  They  replied  that  their 
information  was  that  G.  B.  “sold  his 
cows  to  a  member  of  his  own  family  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  his  contract.” 
We  explained  the  nature  of  the  sale  on 
May  23,  1938,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  reply  from  Dake  Brothers 
since. 


Here  I  am  for  the  third  time.  You 
have  helped  me  on  two  occasions  and  I 
got  redress  very  promptly.  Now  my 
daughter,  16,  gave  an  order  to  a  salesman, 
Edward  Schwartz,  who  represented  that 
he  was  selling  hose  for  Carlton  Fashions, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  six  pairs  of  hose, 
paying  him  $6.  She  was  to  sell  the  hose 
at  a  profit  of  15  cents  a  pair.  However, 
she  did  not  receive  the  stockings  and  we 
can  get  no  reply  from  this  agent  at  the 
Buffalo  address  he  gave  us.  It  looks  as 
if  she  would  not  get  anything.  Can  you 
help  her?  mbs.  a.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  sorry  we  could  not  collect  this 
sum.  Ed  Schwartz  gave  his  address  as 
11  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but  he  is 
not  at  the  address.  He  signed  the  receipt 
as  agent  for  the  Carlton  Fashions,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  Carlton  Fashions  state  that 
they  have  no  agent  by  the  name  of 
Schwartz  and  that  he  has  never  sent 
them  an  order  or  money  for  goods.  The 
order  blank  used  by  Schwartz  was  not 
their  blank  and  did  not  bear  their  name, 
nor  do  they  sell  hosiery  at  the  prices 
given  by  Schwartz.  They  would  like  to 
know  his  whereabouts  and  if  he  appears 
in  any  section  he  should  be  arrested  im¬ 
mediately  if  offering  Carlton  goods. 
Schwartz  is  using  plain  order  blanks  and 
writes  in  the  name  of  the  company  and 
we  would  suggest  extreme  caution  in  giv¬ 
ing  orders  to  any  salesman  who  does  not 
have  proper  credentials. 


I  gave  John  Babiak,  Hermanie,  Pa., 
a  check  for  $3  and  $1  in  cash  for  fur¬ 
niture  polish  and  a  premium.  He  never 
came  around  with  the  premium.  The 
check  was  cashed  and  indorsed  by  John 
Babiak,  manager,  and  Eliz.  Babiak. 
Please  write  to  them  or  the  bank  and 
try  and  get  the  $4  for  me.  He  is  the 
slickest  fellow  ever  through  here. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  s.  k. 

John  Babiak  sold  furniture  polish 
manufactured  by  E.  &  J.  Babiak  at 
Hermanie,  Pa.  He  came  into  a  section 
offering  the  polish  at  75  cents  to  $1.25 
and  promised  a  premiuim  of  silverware, 
dishes  and  lamps.  The  polish  was  de¬ 
livered  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  or  as  represented  and  the  pre¬ 
miums  were  never  delivered.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  are  said  to  have  been  caught  with 
the  scheme.  Letters  are  refused  by  the 
company  and  returned  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 


A  representative  of  the  Rahway  Build¬ 
ing  Company,  Ventnor  City,  N.  J.,  called 
on  me  and  said  that  his  company  want¬ 
ed  to  buy  some  lots  that  I  own  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  that  I  would  first  have  to 
pay  for  having  them  surveyed.  He  asked 
$20  for  this  purpose  and  I  paid  it  to  him 
but  the  lots  were  never  surveyed  and  I 
can  get  no  word  from  them.  Can  you 
get  my  $20  back  for  me?  E.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Correspondence  to  this  concern  is  re¬ 
turned  marked  “Refused.”  We  cannot 
get  any  response  from  them.  We  are 
sorry  not  to  get  the  amount  for  our 
reader  but  we  again  repeat,  do  not  ad¬ 
vance  any  money  on  these  promises  to  do 
wonders  for  you.  There  is  always  ample 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  matter  and 
if  a  survey  is  needed  it  is  much  wiser  to 
have  it  made  by  your  own  lawyer. 


From  December  25.  1937,  to  February 
14,  1938,  I  sent  Dake  Brothers,  Sai-a- 
toga,  N.  Y.,  6,375  pounds  of  milk.  On 
March  20  I  received  a  check  for  $46.  The 
price  was  $1.47  per  cwt.  There  is  a 
balance  of  $47.61  due  me.  I  would  like 
it,  if  vou  would  collect  this  for  me. 

May  26.  1938.  w.  G. 

For  four  months  we  have  tried  to  get 
a  settlement  of  this  account,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  get  as  much  as  a  reply 
of  any  kind  from  Dake  Brothers. 

Morris  Menschel,  739  Columbia  St., 
Hudson,  N.  Y'.,  bought  some  broilers  from 
us  last  month  giving  us  a  check  for 
$80.40.  The  check  was  returned  unpaid 
with  the  notation  that  his  account  was 
closed.  He  had  previously  made  good 
some  checks  but  now  we  cannot  find  him 
at  the  address  given.  Can  you  locate 
him  for  us?  He  has  a  brother  in  New 
York.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

v  Mr.  Menscliel's  brother  has  no  later 
address  for  him  and  has  not  seen  him' 
for  some  time.  Other  bad  checks  ranging 
from  $88  to  $46,  all  dated  ahead  and 
given  about  the  same  time,  also  proved 
to  be  no  good.  It  is  said  that  the  troop¬ 
ers  have  two  warrants  out  for  the  arrest 
of  Menschel  and  the  sheriff  also  has  a 
warrant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be 
apprehended.  Menschel  had  borrowed 
money  on  notes  and  given  his  own  note 
to  pay  same  which  he  renewed  but 
skipped  out  leaving  it  unpaid.  This  is 
a  bad  record  and  we  hope  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  will  catch  up  with  Morris  Men¬ 
schel.  If  he  appears  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  prompt  information  should  be  given 
to  the  State  trooper,  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  or  the  sheriff. 

Although  you  warn  your  friends  in 
each  issue  of  Publisher's  Desk  to  beware 
of  just  such  fakes  and  tricks,  it  seems 
“there  is  one  born  every  minute.”  Here 
is  what  happened  to  a  Connecticut  wom¬ 
an.  It  may  be  of  use  to  you  to  warn 
your  friends  again  of  taking  such  chances. 

Connecticut.  A  25-year  subscriber. 

The  woman  answered  an  advertisement 
of  the  Elaine  Distributors,  Decatur,  Ill., 
to  address  envelopes  at  home  and  sent 
$1  as  requested.  In  return  she  received 
10  postcards  with  stamps  with  a  request 
to  address  them  to  10  friends.  They 
were  advertising  cold  creams.  The  pay¬ 
ment  was  to  be  two  cents  for  each  card 
mailed  and  when  the  recipient  of  the 
card  made  a  purchase  of  a  60-cent  jar  of 
cream,  50  percent  of  it  would  go  to  the 
woman  who  sent  out  the  card.  The  first 
transaction  went  off  as  promised  and 
money  received,  and  she  had  80  cents  back 
on  her  venture.  When  the  second  set  of 
cards  were  sent  out  there  was  no  re¬ 
sponse,  no  commission  and  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
result  was  that  two  women  and  a  man, 
who  operated  the  company,  were  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  “Addressing 
envelopes  in  spare  time”  did  not  work 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  woman  in¬ 
vesting  the  dollar  and  this  is  the  result 
of  the  majority  of  these  so-called  “work- 
at-home”  schemes. 

I  want  to  sell  my  milk  here  at  the  farm 
to  customers  who  furnish  their  own  con¬ 
tainers.  Do  I  need  a  license  for  that? 

New  York.  w.  j.  w. 

For  the  present,  if  you  have  a  local 
health  officer’s  permit,  you  are  allowed, 
under  the  rules,  to  sell  up  to  10  quarts 
a  day  to  customers  who  carry  it  away  in 
their  own  containers. 

This,  which  classes  a  farmer  as  a 
dealer  if  he  sells  his  own  milk  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  is  one  of  the  most  exasperating  of 
the  many  unfair  laws  imposed  on  New 
York  dairymen  in  the  last  20  years.  Such 
a  farmer  is  not  in  fact  a  dealer.  He  is 
simply  a  producer.  Two  courts  in  Michi¬ 
gan  refused  to  punish  or  restrain  farmers 
from  selling  their  milk  at  retail.  New 
York  courts  would  probably  do  likewise. 
But  why  compel  farmers  to  go  to  court 
to  protect  their  inherent  rights?  The 
fair  and  decent  thing  to  do  is  to  repeal 
the  law. 

I  have  noticed  Berry  Seed  Co..  Iowa, 
sell  farm  seeds  very  reasonable.  Would 
these  seeds  be  suitable  for  New  Y'ork 
State?  If  you  can  supply  this  informa¬ 
tion  I  will  be  very  pleased.  c.  E. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  recommend  this  com¬ 
pany.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  ordered  the  concern  to  stop  adver¬ 
tising  that  their  seed  is  free  from  weed 
seed  and  other  foreign  matter ;  that  it 
has  high  germinating  power;  that  it  is 
of  stated  variety  and  each  bag  labeled  to 
show  purity  of  germination,  when  such 
facts  are  not  the  case.  We  have  had 
considerable  complaint  about  the  seed 
and  the  representations  of  this  company. 


"Now  you’ll  make  still  more 
money  from  Larro . . .  with  the 
LARRO  FEEDING  SYSTEM" 


WHEN  you  change  from  a  less  efficient  ration  to  Larro 
Dairy  Feed  .  .  .  that's  one  boost  you  get  in  your  profits. 
And  when  you  take  the  next  step  and  adopt  the  Larro  Feed¬ 
ing  System  .  .  .  that's  still  another.  For  this  system  helps  you 
do  these  things: 

•  Save  Feed— Avoid  Waste 
•  Use  roughage  to  best  advantage 
•  Protect  the  health  of  your  cows 
•  Get  maximum  milk  production 

Larro  Research  Farm  developed  this  new  system  and  checked 
the  figures  against  records  covering  more  than  500  cow  years 
in  doing  so.  And  you  can  put  it  to  work  with  your  herd  by 
getting  the  LARROMETER  KIT— free  to  each  purchaser  of  five 
bags  of  Larro  Dairy  Feed. 

See  your  Larro  dealer  today  about  this  kit.  It  includes  a  Larro- 
meter  (feed  calculator)— a  Larro  Weigh  Tape  (for  estimating 
weights  of  cows  right  in  their  stalls)  and  complete,  easily  un¬ 
derstood  instructions  in  the  Larro  booklet  "Feeding  for  Profit¬ 
able  Milk  Production."  You  will  also  receive  "Smart  Dairying" 
another  valuable  Larro  booklet. 

Feed  Larro— clean,  wholesome,  uniform— result  of  26  years  of 
patient  feed  research  and  testing.  And  feed  it  the  Larro  way. 

Ask  your  Larro  dealer  or  write  to  us  tor  full  information 
about  Larro  Dairy  Feed,  Larro  Calf  Builder,  Larro  Pig 
Builder  and  Larro  Poultry  Feeds. 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(TRADE  NAME) 

Division  of  General  Mills ,  Inc. 

DETROIT  •  MICHIGAN 


DAIRY  FEED 
CALF  BUILDER 
PIG  BUILDER 
POULTRY  FEEDS 

"Farm-tested" 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1X83. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  30,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Whiskey  barrels  —  fresh  emptied,  white  oak,  charred. 

50  gallons.  Splendid  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Freight 
prepaid.  $3.00  each ;  two  for  $5.55.  Immediate  shipment. 

Stephen  J.  Reynolds’  Distillery,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  12xl2in.  cardboard  50  for  $2.50;  100  for  $4.00. 
Linen,  25  for  $3.50.  Name  and  address,  $1.00  extra. 
BRAYER  PRESS.  51  Lenox  St..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


jat  ■  pa  ■■  BARRELS  and  KEGS  —  freshly 
|a|  II  L  U  emptied  whiskeys.  State  quantity 

VI  If  Cl*  PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORD VrEE 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE 

L.  F.  Randolph,  691  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


POSTING  SIGNS— Order  Now! 

Be  legally  posted  this  year.  Approved  signs  60c  per  doz. 

A.  KENWORTHY,  337  Washington  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FIlRNAfF<5  24”— 1,400  lb.  Pipe  or  Pipeless— $60. 
1  UIllmbLd  Why  pay  more — direct  from  factory.  Send 

for  literature.  Edwards  Furnace  Co.,  Wellsboro.  Pa. 


LIGHT  PLANT  BATTERIES  nothing  down! 

16  glass  cells,  160  ampere  hours.  6-year  guarantee.  Write  today. 

JAY  DREHER  CORP.,  303  W.  42nd,  STREET*  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED' — Single,  strong  man,  well  experi¬ 
enced  general  farming;  good  knowledge  farm 
machinery  and  driver’s  license;  positively  no 
alcohol:  wages  $25  monthly  Winter,  $30  Sum¬ 
mer;  very  good  board  and  quarters;  references 
required  ADVERTISER  5989,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
that  is  faithful  and  trusty  that  saves  his 
money  that  is  interested  in  registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  for  general  farming;  will  pay 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  5990,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  woman  to  assist  with  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  good  cleaner;  cooking  not 
necessary,  no  heavy  laundry;  fond  of  children; 
Protestant;  suburban  home;  $5  per  week.  Ad¬ 
dress  5991,  care  Itural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  small  poultry  farm. 
South  Jersey;  must  be  willing  to  pack  eggs, 
dress  chickens,  help  with  the  poultry  occasion¬ 
ally.  LEON  BRANNAN,  R.  2,  Hammonton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Unencumbered  man  of  experience  to 
run  small  farm  on  Long  Island  raising  poultry, 
ducks,  geese,  pigs,  sheep,  two  cows,  garden  and 
some  agriculture;  must  have  full  particulars,  in¬ 
cluding  compensation,  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  55195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  first-class  orchardman,  no 
tobacco  or  liquor,  single,  $40  month,  board 
and  room;  first-class  living  conditions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5996,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  GERMAN  preferred,  near 
Seymour,  Conn.;  no  cooking;  $80  per  month, 
excellent  board,  room,  8-hour  day,  no  Sunday 
work.  ADVERTISER  5997,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  dairy  and  truck  farm, 
married,  small  family;  give  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  JOHN  MATLACH,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Protestant  woman  between  30  or  40 
years  of  age  for  housework  for  family  of  five 
adults;  one  who  would  prefer  a  good  home  to 
high  wages;  no  cooking.  ADVERTISER  0011, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  WOMAN,  light  work,  modern  home. 

MRS.  JANHO,  R.  F.  D.  3,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Hatchery  manager,  poultryman,  ex¬ 
perienced;  no  liquor,  cigarettes.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  MAN,  inside,  outside  work,  one 
cow;  $20;  couple  considered;  references.  GOD- 
SEN,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  for  large  herd  In  Central 
New  Jersey;  state  age,  ability,  experience, 
references,  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  woman,  unencumbered,  good 
plain  cook,  houseworker,  fond  of  children; 
Protestant,  appreciative  of  good  home;  give 
references,  full  particulars;  $40  month.  BOX 
151,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Good  home,  steady  employ¬ 
ment  for  right  couple,  small  family,  Armonk, 
N.  Y.;  woman  for  cooking,  general  housework; 
man,  general  handy-man,  drive  car,  gardening; 
accommodations,  bedroom,  sitting-room,  bath; 
hoard  included;  wanted  December  1;  send  pic¬ 
tures,  state  age,  nationality,  religion,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  wages  expected.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  trust¬ 
worthy;  one  that  understands  poultry  and 
willing  to  give  her  ability  in  establishing  a 
small  place.  T.  ROESSLE,  19  Emerson  St., 
East  Weymouth,  Mass. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE,  general  farming;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  woman  for  housework:  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages;  references.  ADVERTISER 
0028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  experienced  farmer  and 
wife  to  operate  small  farm,  2  cows,  50  chick¬ 
ens,  garden,  etc.;  good  home,  steady  position, 
moderate  salary.  ADVERTISER  6036,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  and  cook;  one  wishing  good  home 
in  preference  to  high  wages;  salary  $12  month. 
MRS.  FRED  HILL,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


COOK,  HOUSEWORKER,  physician’s  home,  4 
in  family,  capable  of  answering  telephone; 
some  laundry;  $30  month;  state  age,  references. 
M.  P.  HUNTER,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-LIFE,  for  young 
couple;  good  borne,  mother’s  privileges  ac¬ 
corded  appreciative  person;  salary  $10  monthly. 
BOX  254,  Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  three-time  milking, 
Holsteins,  good  milker,  clean,  conscientious 
worker;  ten  to  twelve  in  string;  best  of  living 
conditions;  wages  eleven  dollars  per  week,  time 
off,  etc.  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 

WANTED— Capable,  energetic  poultryman,  com¬ 
petent  to  take  charge  of  1,200  layers  and 
3,000  day-old  chicks;  must  have  driver’s  license; 
single  or  married,  without  young.  ADVERTISER 
6046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Farmer  who  is  first-class  orchard¬ 
man;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  $40  month,  first- 
class  modern  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER 
6043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

COUPLE,  PRIVATE  family  or  estate,  good 
cook,  gardener,  carpentry;  reasonable  wages. 
ADVERTISER  6039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit;  profitable  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  responsible  couple; 

man.  gardener,  house-man,  driving,  general 
farmer:  wife  excellent  cook,  houseworker.  BOX 
14,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

MARRIED  MAN,  Vermonter,  past  forty,  wants 
position  on  dairy  or  sheep  farm  with  tene¬ 
ment.  WAYNE  HUMPHREY,  1773  Huntington 
Turnpike,  Nichols,  Conn. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  for  dairy  or  barn  wishes 
position  by  October  1.  ADVERTISER  5985, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm,  20  years’ 
experience  in  chickens  and  turkey-raising, 
killing  and  dry-picking,  or  as  farm  mechanic; 
wage  $35  and  maintenance;  no  liquor;  single. 
FRANK  SWAIN,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  FARMER,  24,  milker  or  estate;  farm 
raised,  refined,  no  had  habits;  Vermont  driv¬ 
er’s  license;  wages  $50-$60,  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5987,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  TEAMSTER,  good  habits,  wants  about 
$45  month.  BOX  93,  Auburn,  N.  H. 

COUPLE,  Early  middle-aged,  one  child  five, 
desires  to  communicate  with  elderly  person 
or  couple  without  heirs  who  owns  farm  and  are 
not  able  to  run  it  as  it  should  be  run  any 
longer  but  desires  to  live  on  farm;  man  is  grain 
farmer,  understands  general  farm  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM  working  manager.  Grade  A  milk, 
life-time  experience,  12  years  last  position; 
results  guaranteed;  references.  BOX  301,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  39  years  old,  17 
years’  experience  in  incubation,  breeding,  egg 
production,  eaponizing,  game  and  turkey-raising, 
desires  work  on  private  estate  or  commercial 
poultry  plant:  able  to  take  full  charge.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  DESIRES  position  as  caretaker,  want 
year-around  job;  have  no  children;  middle- 
aged,  Protestant,  gardener,  liandy-man,  honest, 
no  driving;  ADVERTISER  5994,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN,  married,  American, 
Protestant,  age  35,  one  child  school  age;  first- 
class  feeder,  milker  and  butter-maker,  can  test, 
pasteurize,  retail  milk,  general  estate  work;  ex¬ 
cellent  references:  state  wages  and  details  first 
letter.  THOMAS  W.  WELCH,  General  Delivery, 
Matawan,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  FARM  manager,  experienced 
all  classes  of  livestock,  general  farming,  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate,  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man  desires  work 
on  dairy  or  fruit  farm;  wife  willing  to  work. 
ADVERTISER  6003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  gardener  by  English¬ 
man  on  private  estate;  life-time  experience, 
not  a  cheap  gardener :  state  salary.  BOX  224, 
Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  childless,  Gerrnan- 
American;  cook,  manager,  houseman,  gard¬ 
ener,  caretaker,  superintendent;  institution, 
private;  anywhere;  references.  ADVERTISER 
6006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED  young  man  desires  re¬ 
sponsible  position;  experienced  general  farm¬ 
ing,  purebred  dairy  cattle:  former  agricultural 
school  graduate.  ADVERTISER  6007,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  HANDY-MAN,  chauffeur,  experi¬ 
enced  flowers,  vegetables,  cows,  horses;  sin¬ 
gle;  references.  ADVERTISER  6012,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  SIAN  desires  light  work;  expe¬ 
rienced  caretaker,  poultryman,  handy-man; 
small  place;  steady,  reliable;  $10  month.'  G.  T. 
KENNEY,  Gen.  Del.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

REFINED,  EDUCATED,  French -American  house¬ 
keeper,  country  or  city  home,  take  full 
charge;  understand  nursing,  drives;  with  her 
two  young  daughters  or  without.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  39,  SINGLE,  experienced  gardening, 
poultry,  handyman,  electrical,  painting,  seeks 
position;  total  abstainer  intoxicants,  tobacco; 
excellent  references:  moderate  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GREENHOUSE  SIAN,  grower  of  Cut  flowers  and 
plants,  long  experience,  wishes  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  middle-aged,  single.  ADVERTISER  6017, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED  as  manager  or  other¬ 
wise;  22  years’  poultry  and  hatchery  expe¬ 
rience,  14  years’  pheasant  and  duck  rearing  and 
game  conservation:  for  full  particulars  write 
WILLIASI  GATFORD,  421  E.  State  St.,  Slil- 
waukee,  SVis. 

WANTED — Stone  bungalow  to  build,  or  old 
stone  homes  remodeled,  any  class  work,  any 
class  material;  go  anywhere.  JOHN  NICHOLLS, 
Homestead  Ave.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


POULTRYSIAN,  FULLY  experienced;  plain 
cook,  45,  temperate;  will  work  for  middle- 
aged  or  elderly  man  alone  or  couple.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  refined  Protestant 
_  woman,  companion,  housekeeper;  capable,  re¬ 
liable.  S.  A.,  259  Whittier  Ave.,  Dunellen, 
N.  J. 

COUPLE,  EXCELLENT  cook;  man  experienced 
poultryman,  gardener,  chauffeur.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYSIAN,  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged, 
single,  temperate,  wishes  work  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  ADVERTISER  6025,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GOOD,  RELIABLE,  capable  housekeeper  wishes 
position  small  adult  family.  SI  ARY  CASTER- 
LINE,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 

S1IDDLE-AGED  WOSIAN  wishes  position  house¬ 
keeper  to  elderly  coupie  or  assist  with  house¬ 
work;  near  Stamford,  Conn.,  or  Portchester,  N. 
Y.  ADVERTISER  6027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  SIAN  wishes  to  operate  well- 
located  fruit  and  vegetable  farm  on  shares. 
ADVERTISER  6029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYSIAN.  45,  EXPERIENCED,  single, 
no  liquor,  tobacco,  desires  work  private  es¬ 
tate  or  elsewhere.  ADVERTISER  6033,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Cooking,  by  efficient,  neat  Ameri¬ 
can;  congenial,  sunny  dispqsitioned  people  pre¬ 
ferred  to  high  wages;  no  laundry;  references; 
snapshot  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  6032,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  AND  DAUGHTER  (assistant), 
excellent  cook,  take  complete  charge;  under¬ 
stand  canning  and  jelly-making;  licensed  driver; 
invalid  care.  ADVERTISER  6034,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  SIAN.  22,  inexperienced,  seeks  regular 
outdoor  work.  PAUL,  430  E.  162nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

PERSIANENT  POSITION  wanted  by  single  mid¬ 
dle-aged  American,  in  certified  dairy  or  milk 
plant,  also  efficient  in  the  feeding  and  general 
care  of  all  livestock;  can  furnish  the  best  of 
references;  please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
6040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  practical  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  experience,  wants  work  with  purebred 
herd;  modern  methods,  chance  to  advance;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6041,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  50,  GENERAL  work,  farm  or  home;  small 
salary,  maintenance;  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  6044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED,  S1IDDLE-AGED  bachelor,  Protestant, 
intelligent,  strictly  honest,  temperate,  highest 
references,  wants  work  for  board  in  quiet  home; 
preferably  with  small  family;  consider  paying 
part  in  satisfactory  home;  write  fully.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM  position,  2  or  3-time  milking, 
middle-aged  American;  no  liquor  or  tobacco, 
single,  go  anywhere;  at  present  milking  Bourn- 
dale  Guernseys  at  Yonkers.  ALLEN,  75  Broad¬ 
way,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  good  worker, 
small  family,  wishes  steady  job.  BERNARD 
LYNCH,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

POULTRY  AND  general  farm,  fully  stocked 
and  equipped:  110  acres,  on  concrete  road; 
2,500-hen  capacity,  fine  outbuildings;  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  grain;  full  line  of  modern  machinery; 
electricity,  running  water;  modern  residence 
with  city  conveniences;  price  $10,000,  $6,000 
cash,  rest  on  easy  terms:  have  to  sacrifice, 
death  in  family.  PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM, 
Hartly,  Del. 

FOR  SALE  —  415-aere  estate.  Orange  County, 
Virginia,  one  mile  from  railroad;  land  eighty 
percent  clear,  level,  fertile,  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  thirty  acres  timber;  twelve-room  co¬ 
lonial  home,  electricity,  running  water,  large 
barn  and  outbuildings:  must  be  sold  to  settle 
estate:  for  further  information,  write  O.  T. 
FUNKHOUSER,  Harrisonburg.  Ya. 

32  ACRES,  $6,000.  BOX  174,  Medford,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

FOUR  MILES  from  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  nine- 
room  house.  2(4  acres,  new  barn;  bargain. 
Write  MERTON  HELMER,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

22  YEARS’  SELLING  commuters’  homes  and 
farms;  bulletin  mailed.  MAGRATH,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

10- ACRE.  DIRT  road,  no  buildings;  cellar  wall, 
well  in  cellar;  oue  acre  woods;  apples;  maple 
shade  trees ;  Amsterdam ;  $250,  $50  cash,  $10 
monthly.  ADVERTISER  593S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SMALL  FARM,  1  1-3  acres,  6-room  house,  im¬ 
provements,  2-car  garage;  fine  for  vegetables 
or  poultry;  reasonable.  F.  KRUMMEN ACKER, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

20  ACRES.  STATE  road,  electricity,  no  build¬ 
ings;  good  place  for  gas  station,  cabins,  road- 
stand,  garden  land:  Cobleskill;  $S00,  $50  cash. 
$10  monthly.  ADVERTISER  5984,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— House,  acre  land.  BERTON  DYKE- 
MAN,  Jackson  Corner,  N.  Y. 

115-ACRE  FARM.  5,000  trees,  3,000  grapes, 
buildings;  $32,000.  SHEFFER,  Red  Hook. 
N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  200  acres,  available 
now;  dwelling,  Grade  A  barn,  water,  elec¬ 
tricity;  good  opportunity  for  reliable  farmer. 
MRS.  GARDNER,  Ancramdale,  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Otsego  County  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  55  acres  productive  land,  plenty  running 
water,  good  buildings;  State  road;  wood  lot;  15 
head  stock,  team,  tools:  electricity;  city  con¬ 
veniences;  owner.  ADVERTISER  59S6,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 35  acres,  15  wood.  20  tillable,  good 
house,  all  improvements,  burn,  chicken  house, 
fruit,  improved  road,  near  normal  school,  75 
miles  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5988,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— 5-acre  farm,  4  clear,  with  6-room 
house,  located  at  Bremen  Ave.  and  Buerger 
Street  city  line;  all  modern  improvements;  poul¬ 
try  and  brooder-house  for  1,500  chickens  and 
poultry  equipment;  peach  and  apple  trees, 
grapes,  1  acre  good  firewood;  good  location  and 
neighborhood;  4  blocks  from  Egg  Harbor  City; 
will  sell  reasonable:  2  blocks  to  Whitehorse 
Pike.  VAN  T.  THOMAS,  Owner,  R.  D.  1,  Egg 
Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


STRONG,  CAPABLE  woman,  able  take  entire 
charge  household,  two  adults,  two  children 
aged  eight  and  two,  New  York  suburb;  must  be 
fond  children,  good  plain  cook,  neat  housekeeper, 
do  family  laundry  (electric  washer,  ironer  pro¬ 
vided);  permanent  position,  own  room,  $40 
month  salary  to  right  person;  give  full  descrip¬ 
tion  self,  qualifications  and  references  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  6045,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  MARRIED,  handy-man,  chauf¬ 
feur,  experienced  dairy,  poultryman,  agricul¬ 
tural  graduate;  references..  ADVERTISER  6020, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  ENGLAND  poultryman  desires  position, 
private  or  commercial,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  expert  witln  incubators  and  brooding; 
best  references;  open  at  once.  A.  H,  SUNT, 
Brooklyn,  Pa. 


VERY  GOOD  farms,  all  prices;  list  free. 
HOWARD  CLINE,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

300  ACRES,  ON  State  concrete  highway,  grand 
for  dude  ranch  or  beef  cattle  farm;  master 
dwelling,  all  improvements,  cottage,  farm  house, 
large  barns;  located  near  city  Hudson;  low 
figure;  write  at  once;  also  other  large  and  small 
places.  LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale- 
on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  cheap,  50-acre  farm,  house,  barn, 
hay,  good  water:  two  miles  from  Afton.  MRS. 
FANNIE  WEST,  R.  D.  1,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA,  Bucks  Countv 
farms  and  all  kinds  of  real  estate,  $1,000  up 
Ji°.000;  between  Easton  and  Philadelphia. 
REED  NASH,  Pipersvilie,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — 8-room  redecorated  farm  house  in 

Southern  Dutchess  County,  near  Pawling;  elec- 
tricity;  60  acres  land,  apple  orchard  and 
stream;  large  barn;  sportsmen’s  paradise;  ideal 
hunting,  fishing;  farming  privileges;  rent 
^20  «  year.  Write  BOX  187,  Port  Chester, 


HILLSDALE  FARM,  sacrifice  $750  —  Cleared 

land  55  acres;  abundant  spring  water,  se¬ 
cluded.  OWNER,  Post  Box  985,  White  Plains, 


ANTED  TO  RENT  stocked  farm,  10  to  15-cow 

capacity;  experienced.  28  S.  DOUGHTY  AVE 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Fully  equipped,  stocked  dairy  farm 

to  buy,  rent,  shares  or  month;  young,  mar¬ 
ried,  experienced,  references.  Write  MR 
ERNEST  LAWTON,  38  Hopkins  St.,  Mt.  Mori 
ns,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 20-year  laundry  doing 
$7,000,  price  $6,000,  including  property, 
’rhnfty  poultry  farm  and  chicken  dinner  house. 
$10,000.  ROWSE,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

127  ACRES  STEUBEN  County,  between  two 

.  lakes,  ideal  camp  or  home-site;  hunting,  fish- 

\nn{*p5'rrl)#?>Se-nanews’  gaod  roa,ls i  reasonable. 
AD\  ERJTSER  o999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

25  ACRES  GOOD  buildings,  $800,  half  down; 

i  illage,  brick  antique,  fireplaces,  spring  wa¬ 
ter,  electricity,  acre  land,  $1,600.  $300  down; 
17.1  acres,  good  buildings,  electricity,  spring 
yater’  'leadt  stock,  team,  tools.  $3,300,  $800 
down;  Fall  list.  HARDING  AGENCY,  Charles- 
town,  .in.  jtl. 


FARM,  46  ACRES,  700  feet  Herkimer  Road; 

large  house  and  barn,  all  improvements;  Tim¬ 
ken  oil  burner,  Spencer  boiler  steam  heat;  farm 
used  for  any  purpose.  ADVERTISER  6000,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA— ---acre  farm  on  highway,  reasonable; 
wonderful  for  road-side  stand;  rich  soil-  5I 
tiinigaloiv,  furnished,  electricity,  garage. 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Safety  Harbor,  Florida. 

WANTED— Medium-sized  farm,  for  livestock 
and  fruit,  near  city,  or  on  trunk  highway  : 
experienced  young  farmer,  with  some  capital 
and  good  references,  will  lease,  with  option  to 

ItnvvwmT^rlLn°,Wner  might  retilin  residence. 
ADI  ERJISER  6001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED  suitable  for  boarders,  not 
over  l.iO  miles  New  York  City;  price.  Iwa- 

AnvFRTT«F-nr8|Jwwt  ]etterl/mlst  he  reasonable. 
AD\  ERJISER  6002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Small  farm  or  small  house  with 
land  low  rent,  option  to  buy.  convenient  for 
vS/UL  business;  commuting  to  New  York  Citv 
ADVERTISER  6005,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. Y’ 

10-ROOM  HOT  SE.  with  grocery  with  stock.  2 

•r. a,I  improvement;  no  agents.  AT). 
V  ERTISER  0008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  poultry  farm,  25  acres,  up- 

.  to-date,  fully  equipped  for  3.000  layers  all 

Tl^FP 6  * ’  Passaie  County,  N.  J.  ADYER- 

USER  bOOO,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTY  N.  Y  -  Do  you  want  a 
farm,  dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  road  business 
store.  -DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.,  free 


T<i»- ^CN'T— 200-acre>  40-head  dairy  farm,  near 
.  Pl,ne  Cus'i-  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  house  with 
inside  toiet.  running  water,  electricity:  avail- 
1:  exceptional  terms.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 68-acre  farm,  excellent  location, 
near  Hamburg,  Pa.;  8-room  house,  Summer 
s"itable  for  boarding  farm;  $3,000. 
BADER,  1422  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CiUt  — Eighty-six  acres,  buildings  and  land 

A-No.-i  condition,  water  in  buildings;  one 
mrie  Sheffield  milk  plant;  ($5,000)  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars:  electricity.  W.  L.  PACKARD, 
Granville  Summit,  Brad.  Co.,  Pa. 

DAIRY,  POULTRY,  chicken  farms,  $2,000  up; 

filling  stations,  hotels,  acreage 
STANLEY  PANEK,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.;  phone 


Hu-.uub  DAKAR  all  improvements,  for  rent 
oerniaiiently ;  owner  will  assist;  low  rent. 
XDV  ERTISER  6013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Cabin  or 

Northern  New  York. 
Harmon,  Churcliville,  N. 


shack  near  water  in 
K.  BAKER,  care  J.  E. 
Y. 


EQUIPPED  FARM  near  Syracuse. 

ADVERTISER  6016.  care  Rural 


sell  trade. 
New-Yorker. 


II  YOU  want  a  high-class  hoarding-house, 
every  improvements,  large  or  small  farms 
mail  requirements;  New  York  90  miles,  all  con¬ 
crete;  owner.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains, 


GENERAL  STORE  building  located  on  main 
.  corner  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  village; 
highly  successful  financially  for  eiglity-six  years 
until  death  of  owner  and  his  successor;  very 
reasonable  rent  for  immediate  possession.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  6018,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EQUIPPED  OTSEGO  and  Delaware  County 
farms;  list  free.  M.  L.  BUNNELL,  Oneonta, 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate  5-aere  farm,  good 
buildings,  electricity;  on  improved  road  near 
Clinton,  N.  J.  E.  RISIDE,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  FOR  farm  or  sell,  four  lots,  Ards- 
ley  Heights,  Westchester  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


17V.  ACRES  OF  woodland,  level,  no  rocks,  good 
water  easy  to  secure,  low  and  high  land,  1% 
miles  Elmer  Borough,  near  Harding  Highway’: 
good  road  to  tract;  surveyed,  clear  title;  $15 
acre;  investigate.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Own¬ 
er,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 73  acres,  good  house,  big  barn, 
electric;  some  timber;  $1,300,  V,  cash.  H.  P. 
FINNEY,  R.  D.  2,  North  Clymer,’  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  594. 


MODEL  219 

.30/30  or  .25/20  Caliber 

At  last ...  a  real  Hi-Power 
Rifle  at  a  real  low  price. 
In  the  famous  .30/30  Cal¬ 
iber,  it  gives  you  all  the 
power  you  need  for  deer, 
black  bear,  and  other  big 
game.  In  the  .2  5/20  med¬ 
ium  power  caliber,  it  is 
excellent  for  smaller  game 
and  vermin.  Its  hammer¬ 
less,  single  shot  action 
works  fast  and  easily.  Its 
automatic  ejector  enables 
you  to  reload  quickly. 
Stock  and  forearm  of  se¬ 
lected  walnut,  handsome¬ 
ly  finished.  Blued  frame. 
Therifle  is  light  in  weight, 
easy  to  carry. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  all  the  fine  features 
of  this  outstanding 
rifle  value.  Send  for 
free  literature. 


I  Savage  Arms  Corporation 
J  Dept.  6001,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Please  send  free  literature  on  Model  219. 
I  Hi-Power  Rifle. 


Name 


I  Address  . 


I 


SAVAGE 


\$#ER’S 


a  ^SLICKERS 

&  &SUITS  AND  HATS 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  LI 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  boston,  mass. 


SAVE  by  Mail 

with  us  where  your  money  is 

The  safety  of  every  account  here 
is  Fully  Insured  up  to  $5,000 
and  earns  generous  dividends.  Our  latest  regular 

DIVIDEND  RATE  \l/o0/n 

Never  paid  less  than  3 %  /  (/ 

You  can  open  your  account,  add  to  it.  or 
withdraw  your  savings  by  mail  in  this  Federal 
Chartered  Savings  Institution  with  the  same 
safety  and  privacy  which  you  would  enjoy  if 
you  brought  your  savings  here  in  person. 
Write  for  statement  and  folder  explaining 
our  banking  by  mail  savings  plan. . 

WALTHAM  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

45  Moody  Street  Waltham,  Mama. 

Organized  <880 


HOMEY  COMFORT 

in  Syracuse 


like  to  stay  at  The 
Syracuse  because  it's 
homey  ...  in  atmos¬ 
phere  and  service. 
The  rooms  are  modern 
and  comfortable,  the 
food  tasty.  600  rooms 
from  $3.00. 

Fay  B.  Mareness,  Mgr, 


HOTEL  SYRACUSE 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Big  Seed  Potato  Crop  on 
Oswego  County  Farm 

This  season’s  potato  crop  on  the  farm 
of  Walter  Miller,  at  Williamstown,  N. 
Y.,  will  be  approximately  50,000  bushels. 
Miller  has  about  140  acres  planted  to 
seed  potatoes  this  year.  Carloads  of  seed 
potatoes  are  shipped  each  year  to  the 
Eastern  States,  from  Massachusetts  to 
Maine’s  potato  fields. 

Miller  came  to  Williamstown  from 
Brooklyn,  1ST.  Y.,  about  20  years  ago.  He 
was  an  adjuster  with  one  of  the  large  in¬ 
surance  companies.  In  Williamstown  he 
bought  about  200  acres  of  land,  which 
had  been  practically  abandoned  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes.  He  made  an  intensive  study 
of  potatoes,  with  the  result  that  he  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  au¬ 
thorities  on  their  cultivation. 

The  Miller  farm  is  completely  me- 
chanicized,  the  farm  being  known  as  the 
horseless  and  weedless  farm.  No  alien 
plant  is  allowed  to  sprout  in  the  culti¬ 
vated  fields.  Miller  alternates  the  use  of 
his  land,  planting  cover  crops  which  are 
plowed  in  to  renew  the  soil  one  year,  and 
following  it  up  with  potatoes  on  the  same 
land  next  year.  Thus  about  one-half  of 
his  farm  is  growing  potatoes,  while  the 
other  half  is  resting. 

He  has  worked  out  several  valuable 
ideas  including  a  portable  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  his  lands  can  be  kept  moist 
no  matter,  how  little  rain.  An  unfailing 
spring  brook  furnishes  the  supply,  which 
is  driven  through  a  series  of  movable 
pipes,  by  tractor  driven  pumps.  His  sys¬ 
tem  makes  it  possible  to  drench  the  en¬ 
tire  farm  in  a  few  days. 

For  the  storage  of  his.  big  crop,  he  has 
developed  a  huge  cellar,  dirt  covered, 
which  can  be  kept  at  the  proper  tempera¬ 
ture,  at  all  times,  cool  enough  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  warm  weather,  and  warm  enough 
in  the  coldest  days  to  prevent  freezing, 
even  though  the  weather  here  often  goes 
well  below  the  zero  mark.  Into  this  cel¬ 
lar  goes  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  after  dig¬ 
ging,  to  be  shipped  out  from  a  railroad 
siding  at  the  rear  of  the  farm  as  the 
trade  demands.  Mr.  Miller  is  assisted  in 
the  work  by  his  three  sons,  David,  Wal¬ 
ter  Jr.  and  William.  All  digging  on  the 
Miller  farm  is  done  by  machinery. 

ARTHUR  J.  OWEN. 


Notes  from  the  Catskills 

Corn-cutting  time  is  here  again.  Corn 
is  a  good  crop  this  year  and  there  were 
some  fine  fields  through  the  county.  More 
new  silos  go  up  every  year  and  this  year 
there  seems  to  be  more  than  ever.  Dairy¬ 
men  are  realizing  the  value  of  silage. 

Farmers  can  hardly  compete  with  the 
wages  and  hours  of  the  WPA,  CCC  and 
other  Government,  agencies.  Even  State 
and  county  highway  workers  get  45  cents 
an  hour,  while  the  town  road  gangs  get 
40  cents. 

The  price  for  corn  cutting  seems  to  be 
$1.50  to  $2  a  day  and  board  although 
some  pay  higher.  Two  or  three  young 
men  I  know  are  getting  $30  a  month, 
room  and  board.  When  Winter  comes 
they  will  lose  their  jobs  because  many 
farmers  cannot  afford  a  man  after  the 
Fall  work  is  done,  so  then  they  ivill  have 
to  hunt  other  jobs  or  go  idle  through 
the  Winter.  The  boys  are  around  18 
and  20  years  old.  In  marly  cases  where 
more  responsibility  is  taken  the  man  gets 
$35  to  $40.  Wages  for  married  man 
vary  from  $35  to  $55  in  two  cases  near 
at  hand.  They  have  house,  lights,  milk 
and  other  “privileges.” 

The  usual  opinion  in  most  instances 
seems  to  be  that  the  Milk  Order  will 
wear  itself  out.  As  regards  to  the  vote 
one  hears  remarks  suck  as,  “It  was  cut 
and  dried.”  “The  Order  was  no  good 
as  a  law  before  the  vote  was  taken,”  or 
“It’s  like  the  old  saying,  ‘The  race  is 
won  in  the  stable.” 

Cauliflower  prices  at  the  block  in  Mar- 
garetville  are  quite  satisfactory.  Of  one 
shipment  made  last  week  firsts  brought 
$1.90  and  seconds  $1.00.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  cauliflower  shipped  to 
the  block  brought  better  prices  than  that 
shipped  to  New  York.  Brussels  sprouts 
bring  a  pretty  good  price  at  present,  18 
cents  a  quart,  though  not  so  much  is 
grown  around  here  as  heretofore. 

Billy,  who  is  the  family  naturalist, 
reported  finding  84  bird  nests  the  past 
season  with  25  varieties  of  birds.  One 
correspondent  writes  of  seeing  over  50 
waxwings  in  one  tree.  A  friend  told  of 
some  large  birds  that  nearly  destroyed 
their  peas.  They  resembled  starlings  in 
size  and  build  but  had  long  tails.  They 
were  called  blue  martins  but  may  have 
been  grackles.  We  were  rather  pleased 
when  a  pair  of  bluejays  built  their  nest 
in  the  maple  by  the  front  steps,  but  felt 
different  later  on  when  a  young  robin 
from  a  nest  in  the  same  tree  was  found 
dead  by  the  walk,  evidently  caused  by  a 
blow  from  a  jay’s  cruel  bill. 

EDNA  M.  NORTHRUP. 


sooner 


You’ll  make  fewer  stops  to 
add  oil . . .  and  seldom  a  stop  to  change 
oil  when  you  use  150-Hour  Veedol.  This 
new  tractor  oil  is  an  amazing  advance 
over  60-  and  75-hour  oils  as  a  time  and 
money  saver. 


150-HOUR  VEEDOL 
cut 3  costs  these  5  ways  in 
your  gasoline  tractor 

1.  Saves  Fuel. .  .Reduces  power  “blow-by” 
minimizes  dilution . . .  thus  saves  fuel  consumption. 

2.  Saves  Oil. .  .  In  many  cases  doubles  oper¬ 
ating  hours  between  oil  refills. 


In  the  modem  gasoline  driven  tractor, 
Veedol  delivers  150  hours  of  dependable 
heat-proof  lubrication  without  a  refill. 
In  a  distillate  burning  tractor  you  can 
count  on  a  substantial  reduction  in  oil 


3.  Saves  Losses.  .  .Ends  time  and  money 
losses  from  needless  breakdowns. 

4.  Saves  Repairs .  .  .  Greater  resistance  to 
heat  and  friction  cuts  costly  tractor  repairs. 

5.  Saves  Tractors. .  .By  reducing  wear, 
assures  long,  economical  tractor  life. 


A  PRODUCT  OF  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA 
**A  Better  Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock ” 


consumption  and  improvement  in  power 
performance. 

Veedol ’s  extra  long  life  comes  from  its 
extra  resistance  to  heat  and  friction. 
And  that  extra  comes  from  its  rich  100% 
Pennsylvania  body.  One  trial  of  150- 
Hour  Veedol  should  convince  you  that 
here  is  a  better  tractor  oil . . .  an  oil 
created  especially  for  tractor  motors  and 
not  automobile  motors  ...  an  oil  that 
can  prove  its  case  any  time  in  any  tractor. 


There  is  a  Veedol  lubricant  for  every  make 
of  truck  and  passenger  car,  including  a 
heavy-duty  truck  and  bus  oil.  These  Veedol 
Oils  are  made  100%  from  Bradford- 
Pennsylvania  crude.  Veedol  greases  and 
gear  lubricants  meet  modem  conditions  of 
extreme  pressures  and  strains. 


Copyright  1938 
by  Tide  Water 
Associated  OU 
Company 
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Mark  The  B  est  Layers  Th  is  Wi  nter 


HE  passing  of  each  season  brings 
farmers  certain  convictions,  born 
out  of  experiences  and  observations. 
In  the  poultry  yard  one  of  the 
strongest  emphases  these  days  is 
placed  on  the  necessity  of  “breeding 
from  fewer  but  better  hens”  in  order  that  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year’s  laying  flocks  may  he  inherently 
capable  of  producing  eggs  profitably,  even  under 
increased  feed  and  other  production  costs.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  specialized  poultry  breed¬ 
ing  plant  should  have  a  monopoly  on  trapnesting  or 
record  keeping  and  breed  improvement.  The  farm 
flock  owner  can  just  as  economically  and  efficiently 
mark  the  best  layers  in  the  pullet  flock  toward  the 
end  of  having  better  hens  to  put  into  breeding  pens 
in  the  following  year. 

October  is  the  month  in  which  to  start  a  poultry 
breeding  improvement  program.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  is  to  be  on  large 
or  small  scale,  as  to  numbers  of  layers 
involved.  The  principles  are  the  same 
for  the  small  as  well  as  the  large 
flocks. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  for  the 
average  poultry  egg-producing  flock  to 
be  maintained  year  after  year,  with 
replacement  layers  coming  from  chicks 
bred  and  reared  there  on  the  home 
place,  it  will  he  economical  manage¬ 
ment  to :  ( 1 )  Figure  that  it  will  he 
possible  to  rear  10  layer-replacement 
pullets  during  each  ordinary  season 
from  each  well-selected  breeder  hen. 

(2)  To  insure  a  sufficient  range  of 
choice  to  make  it  possible  to  breed  only 
from  better  quality  hens,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  about  one-eiglith  of 
each  year's  pullet  layers  as  the  next 
season’s  breeders.  This  means  that  the 
breeding  hens  in  any  one  Spring  breed¬ 
ing  season  should  be  chosen  from  the 
best  one-fourth  of  that  flock.  The  up¬ 
per  quarter  of  any  pullet  flock,  as,  for 
example,  in  those  new  pullet  flocks  now 
just  going  into  laying  quarters,  con¬ 
tains  the  individuals  which  should  he 
used  for  breeding  purposes  a  year 
hence.  It  is  this  best  one-quarter  of 
this  season’s  pullets  which  should  be 
looked  upon,  handled,  fed  and  managed 
as  potential  breeders.  It  is  from  this 
upper  quarter  that  future  breeders 
should  be  marked.  Separation  of  this 
best  quarter  for  special  care  and  ob¬ 
servation  leaves  the  other  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  pullets  to  be  forced  for 
maximum  safe  egg  yield  during  this 
coming  year,  without  thought  of  look¬ 
ing  among  them  for  the  breeders  of 
another  year. 

Rule  1  would  be  then  “to  examine 
all  pullets  coming  into  laying  maturity 
in  October  or  early  November  with  a 
view  toward  selecting  out  the  best  one- 
quarter  of  them  to  separately  house 
and  manage  as  potential  breeding 
stock. 

In  choosing  this  best  upper  quarter 
use  such  characteristics  as  (1)  Stand¬ 
ard  size,  which  should  be  ascertained 
for  the  breed  being -kept;  (2)  Sub¬ 
stantial  body  weight,  flesh  condition,  for  a  good 
layer  must  enter  her  first  production  year  in  good 
flesh  and  with  a  reserve  of  fat,,  if  she  is  to  keep 
up  under  egg-forcing  management  and  go  through  in 
normal,  natural  health:  (3)  Every  sign  of  healthy, 
strong,  vigorous  constitution  ;  (4)  Apparent  tendency 
to  begin  egg  production  early,  rather  than  late; 
(5)  Long,  deep  bodies,  with  room  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  and  other  internal  organs  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  egg  formation;  (6)  Soft,  pliable  skin; 
(7)  Well  spread  pelvic  arch;  (S)  Bright  red,  well 
developed  comb  and  head  parts.  The  pullets  chosen 
for  inclusion  in  this  “best  one-quarter  flock”  should 
be  the  type  of  fowls  which  one  wants  to  see  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  in  the  laying  flocks  of  future 
years.  Like  tends  to  produce  like,  in  poultrydom,  too. 

To  make  doubly  sure  of  identification,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  each  pullet  placed  in  the  “best  one- 
quarter'’  flock  should  be  individually  marked  either 
( 1 )  with  a  numbered  leg  band  ( in  case  trapnesting 
is  to  be  employed),  or  (2)  with  a  white  celluloid 
leg  band  (if  the  method  of  mid-winter  “blue-band- 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

ing”  is  to  he  used).  That  is  Rule  2. 

There  are  two  efficient  methods  of  handling  these 
selected  pullets  during  the  coming  Winter,  in  so  far 
•as  measuring  their  respective  capacities  as  layers  is 
concerned.  In  some  cases  the  poultryman  may  deem 
it  advisable  to  use  one,  and  in  other  cases  he  may 
use  the  other.  Both  have  advantages,  and  both  help 
immeasurably  to  improve  the  poultry  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  farm.  Both  a  re  described  here. 

Plan  No.  1  is  that  which  involves  trapnesting,  that 
is  the  charting  of  the  egg  yield,  day  by  day,  for  each 
individual  layer  in  the  flock.  This  method  does  give 
one  information  as  to  the  exact  egg  production  of 
each  individual,  and  enables  one  to  weed  out  poor 
birds,  or  identify  efficient  layers,  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy.  It  will  require  the  installation  and  use  of 


trapnests,  one  for  every  five  pullets  trapped.  It 
will  require  the  keeping  of  individual  egg  yield  rec¬ 
ords,  but  they  prove  to  be  intensely  interesting  and 
extremely  valuable,  and  do  not  require  so  much 
extra  time  as  to  make  the  scheme  unworkable  or 
costly  on  the  average  place.  Remember  that  this  is 
being  applied  only  to  the  upper  one-quarter  of  the 
flock ! 

The  picture  accompanying  this  article  hints  at  the 
equipment  needed  for  trapnesting  :  the  trapnest  it¬ 
self,  a  record  form  on  which  the  fact  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  recorded  for  each  day  for  each  fowl 
laying  and,  if  at  all  possible,  the  weights  of  all  eggs 
produced— for  which  the  egg  scales  are  provided. 
The  size  of  eggs  is  largely  controlled  by  inheritable 
factors.  Value  most,  then,  the  hens  which  lay  large 
numbers  of  eggs  weighing  at  the  rate  of  from  24  to 
26  ounces  to  the  dozen. 

The  poultrymen  needs  some  minimum  standards 
to  go  by,  if  he  is  going  into  trapnesting  pullets,  so 
we  suggest  these,  gleaned  from  experience  over  25 
years:  (1)  At  the  end  of  the  first  four  months,  or 


about  the  end  of  January,  covering  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son,  remove  the  numbered  leg  band  from  any  pullet 
which  has  not  shown  a  trapnest  record  of  at  least 
40  Winter-time  eggs  (stepping  this  minimum  up  to 
50  as  soon  as  practicable  to  do  so).  (2)  Weigh  the 
eggs  as  laid  during  the  fourth  month,  or  January, 
and  save  for  future  breeding  those  liens,  other 
things  being  equal,  which  show  60  percent  or  more 
of  eggs  weighing  two  ounces  each.  Remove  the 
bands  from  small-egg  producers.  (3)  Remove  the 
bands  from  pullets  which  go  broody  persistently,  or 
which  show  long  periods  of  non-laying  during  the 
Winter  months.  (4)  Use  a  minimum  Spring  record 
of  50  eggs,  and  a  minimum  Summer-Fall  (that  is 
the  last  four  months  of  the  first  laying  year)  record 
of  40  eggs  as  standards,  removing  bands  from  hens 
failing  to  make  these  minimum  grades,  even  though 
they  had  retained  bands  because  of  Winter  perform- 
ence.  Experience  must  ascertain  as  to 
how  severe  or  strict  the  farmer  trap¬ 
nesting  for  the  first  time  can  afford  to 
be,  of  course.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  strain  of  fowls  he 
has  to  work  with.  Certain  it  is  that 
trapnesting  always  opens  one’s  eyes 
as  the  wide  differences  which  do  exist 
between  layers.  When  all  the  flock  is 
being  fed  and  housed  and  managed 
alike  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
these  wide  differences,  then,  are  chiefly 
due  to  inheritance.  The  trapnest  goes 
at  once  to  the  root  of  this  matter,  and 
reveals  those  differences,  selecting  out 
the  hens  which  ought  to  he  used  as 
parent  stock  for  the  following  seasons. 

Plan  No.  2  is  called,  by  this  writer, 
the  “blue-handing  system.”  It  does 
not  use  the  trapnest,  but  it  is  based  on 
what  trapnests  have  been  revealing 
now  for  years.  It  involves  (1)  select¬ 
ing  out  the  best  one-quarter  of  the  pul¬ 
lets,  and  separately  housing  them, 
marking  them  also  with  white  cellu¬ 
loid  leg  bands;  (2)  the  keeping  only  of 
daily  total  flock  egg  yields;  and  (3) 
the  periodic  handling  and  examination 
of  all  the  pullets  in  the  flock  for  pro¬ 
duction  condition.  Three  such  han¬ 
dlings  are  suggested:  (a)  in  mid-De¬ 
cember,  which  should  show  up  the  pre- 
cosious,  early  starter  layers,  and  the 
heavy  Winter  season  layers.  Look  for 
the  body  characteristics  which  give 
evidence  of  laying  condition  at  this 
time,  including  loss  of  yellow  pigmen¬ 
tation,  softened  pelvic  bones,  with  well- 
spread  arch,  bright  red,  soft,  full- 
blooded  combs,  and  head  parts.  Place 
a  blue  celluloid  leg  band  on  the  pullets 
deemed  to  be  in  full  lay  in  mid-Winter, 
removing  the  white  bands.  These  “blue 
banded”  pullets  stand  forth  identified 
as  good  Winter  layers,  and  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  layers  in  the  lot.  (b)  in 
mid-Spring,  about  April  15,  again  han¬ 
dle  these  layers,  removing  all  bands 
from  any  which  are  not  in  full  health 
and  production  in  Springtime,  (c)  in 
August  make  the  Summer-Fall  inspec¬ 
tion,  for  persistency  of  egg  production, 
adding  to  the  blue  and  white  bands  a 
third,  possibly  black,  to  indicate  laying 
into  the  late  Summer.  Then,  as  next  Fall  arrives, 
the  individuals  which  carx-y  three  leg  bands,  blue, 
white  and  black,  may  very  accurately  be  looked  upon 
as  being  the  best  layers,  the  best  potential  breeders 
of  the  flock,  and  will  furnish  the  required  breeding 
hens  for  pullet  layer  replacement  purposes. 

The  accuracy  of  the  “blue-banding  system”  will 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  poultrymen  in  reading 
the  external  characteristics  of  his  layers,  in  his 
ability  to  spot  the  better  producers  by  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  to  analyze  what  he  sees  correctly.  Expe¬ 
rience  makes  perfect,  and  the  sooner  one  starts  to 
learn  the  sooner  one  may  employ  this  method  and 
from  it  obtain  results  commensurate  with  those  of 
trapnesting. 

The  poultry  flock  responds  so  very  quickly  to 
breeder  selection  that  large  increases  in  egg  yields  at 
slightly  increased  feed  and  overhead  costs  may  be 
anticipated.  The  farm  poultry  flock  may  be  made  a 
thing  of  pride  and  joy,  as  well  as  a  source  of  neat 
profits.  The  Leghorn  layers  in  the  picture  could  well 
be  viewed  as  a  valued  adjunct  to  any  farm. 


Any  enterprising  modern  farm-  tvould  value  such  a  flock  as  is  represented  by  these 
White  Leyhorn  pullets,  shown  in  Winter  laying  quarters. 


A  o  poultry  breeding  improvement  method  can  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the 
individual  egg  yield  record  must  be  the  basis  of  real  advancement  in  flock  improve¬ 
ment.  The  trapnest,  the  egg  yield  record,  the  egg  scales,  and  the  marked  eggs 

are  all  part  of  the  method. 
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In  the  New  England  Tradition 

Some  forty  years  ago  a  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  proclaimed  that  the  native  rural  stock  of  New 
England  was  deteriorating.  This  statement  was 
pretty  well  contradicted  hy  my  recent  visit  to  an  old 
American  family  that  carries  on  the  worthy  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past,  and  faces  the  future  with  intelli- 
fent  confidence. 

Such  a  family  is  that  of  Harold  Easterbrook  of 
Dudley,  Mass.  The  fine  old  colonial  house  contains 
an  “old-fashioned  room”  which  is  furnished  with 
furniture  of  the  period.  The  four-poster  bed  with 
canopy  belonged  to  a  grand-daughter  of  John  Eliot, 
the  famous  seventeenth  century  apostle  to  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  Easterbrooks  are  descended 
from  this  colonial  leader.  The  bed  has 
roped  springs  fastened  with  fancy 
knobs;  the  bedspread  was  embroidered 
by  Elizabeth  Eaton,  who  was  born 
January  7,  1790,  and  died  July  26,  1S90. 

Besides  interesting  old  pictures  the 
wall  bears  a  framed  “Register  of  the 
Family  of  Mr.  Edward  Davis  who  was 
born  January  5,  1768.”  Like  the  old 
family  Bibles,  it  contains  the  records 
of  family  births  and  marriages.  Among 
the  interesting  pieces  of  furniture  is  a 
toilet  table  with  a  secret  drawer.  The 
handles  on  the  side  of  the  table  enable 
it  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place. 

George  Washington  is  said  to  have  had 
a  similar  piece  of  equipment  for  use  on 
his  numerous  journeys.  Old  books  and 
an  unusually  large  collection  of  glass¬ 
ware  add  to  the  intei'est  of  the  place. 

The  spirit  of  the  ancestors  who  set¬ 
tled  at  Hingham  in  1636  is  worthily 
maintained  by  those  who  dwell  in  the 
old  homestead,  take  an  active  interest  in  the  com¬ 
munity  welfare  and  operate  the  two  farms  which 
aggregate  225  acres.  Of  these  50  are  devoted  to  ap¬ 
ples,  and  a  large  area  is  set  aside  for  a  range  over 
which  roam  1,000  Bourbon  Red  and  Bronze  turkeys. 
These  are  dressed  at  the  farm  and  command  a  ready 
sale.  Just  as  crosses  of  breeds  of  chickens  have 
proved  profitable  so  have  eross-breds  of  these  two 
turkey  breeds.  But  the  outstanding  object  of  inter¬ 
est  at  the  Evergreen  Fruit  Farm  is  the  unusual  work 
which  Henry  Easterbrook,  now  18  years  of  age  and 
a  sophomore  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  has  done 
with  his  4-H  project.  Besides  carrying  his  work  at 
Bartlett  High  School  in  Webster,  and  lacking  only 
three  merit  badges  of  being  an  Eagle  Scout,  he  has 
carried  on  garden  club  work,  dairy  calf  and  sheep 
projects. 

He  now  owns  eight  purebred  Jersey  cattle  which 
he  bought  as  calves  at  $30  apiece  from  the  Sibley 
Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.  He  is  a  firm  believer  that 
blood  tells  and  he  started  with  some  of  the  best 
stock  of  this  Channel  Island  breed.  A  year  ago  he 
won  second  prize  on  a  Junior  Yearling  at  Sturbridge 
Fair.  He  has  only  one  heifer  in  milk  as  yet.  Her 
sire  Fauvics  Gamboge  Prince  sold  for  $1,000.  She 
at  her  first  calving  averaged  31  pounds  of  milk  daily 
for  a  month  with  a  test  of  5.6-percent  butterfat. 

Good  as  has  been  young  Easterbrook’s  work  with 
dairy  cattle,  his  sheep  project  is  nearly  unique  in  its 
size  and  success  among  4-H  boys.  He  began  in  1933 
with  five  young  ewes  from  the  good  Southdown  flock 
maintained  at  Connecticut  State  College,  Storrs. 
These  cost  him  the  modest  sum  of  $7.50  apiece.  He 
now  has  nearly  100  purebred  sheep  worth  at  least 
$1,000.  During  the  past  five  years  of  the  project 
they  have  more  than  paid  their  way  through  the 


sales  of  breeding  stock,  lambs  for  slaughter  and 
wool.  The  family  maintains  the  Massachusetts  Wool 
Pool  Agency  for  Worcester  County,  and  hy  means 
of  this  co-operative  enterprise  have  marketed  their 
own  wool  in  the  form  of  blankets.  Like  other  sheep- 
growers,  they  secured  $10  at  retail  for  a  single  heavy 
blanket,  and  $18  for  two.  The  light-weight  blankets 
sell  for  $9  apiece  or  two  for  $17.  At  the  present  low 
prices  for  wool  such  a  proposition  is  far  better  for 
the  grower  than  the  sale  of  raw  wool  at  wholesale. 

Members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  of  whom 
there  are  many  in  nearby  cities,  gather  at  the  farm 
every  Spring  in  order  to  buy  young  lambs  to  be 
eaten  at  their  celebration  of  Easter.  The  fact  that 
their  Easter  comes  two  weeks  later  than  the  date 


Yea 

i 


7  ear  ling  rams  in  early  March  on  Easterbrook  Farm.  T)  u  dley.  Mass.  They  are  in  the 
ough  but  uniform.  Sired  by  first-prize  yearling  ram  193o  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

observed  in  other  churches  gives  the  farmer  that 
much  longer  to  get  his  lambs  ready  for  this  market. 

These  lambs,  weighing  only  15  to  30  pounds  on  the 
hoof,  bring  from  $5  to  $8  apiece  at  the  farm.  By 
marketing  them  thus  early  the  grower  is  saved  the 
expense  and  risk  of  carrying  them  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  to  be  sold  as  heavy  lambs  in  the  Fall.  They 
require  no  grain  or  pasture  feeding.  The  demand 
for  them  appears  to  be  greater  than  the  supply. 

A  trip  around  the  farm  with  the  young  shepherd 
revealed  nearly  100  sheep  of  the  oldest  of  the  mut¬ 
ton  breeds.  The  Southdown  bears  a  relation  to  most 
of  the  medium -wool  breeds  analogous  to  that  of  the 
thoroughbred  horse  to  the  other  types  of  light 
horses.  In  each  case  a  specialized  type  of  animal 
contributed  much  of  its  value  to  new  composite  races 
produced  by  crossing.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
smooth,  blocky  short-legged  uniform  sheep.  The 
points  that  make  a  good  beef  animal  are  guides  in 
judging  sheep  of  this  type.  The  principal  sire  is  a 
four-year-old  known  as  Connecticut  248,  which  won 
first  prize  as  a  yearling  ram  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  in  1935.  He  weighs  ISO  pounds  in  show 
condition  and  shears  eight  pounds  of  wool.  The 
Connecticut  College  is  sending  some  ewes  to  be  bred 
to  him  this  current  season.  His  yearling  son  is 
valued  at  $60.  These  sheep  are  not  as  large  as  some 
breeds,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  mature  ewes  in 
show  condition  weigh  125  pounds.  Neither  are  they 
as  heavy  shearers  as  some,  but  they  certainly  are  of 
excellent  mutton  type. 

The  sheep  run  out  all  Winter,  and  the  ewes  get 
plenty  of  exercise.  Easterbrook  says  “this  is  the 
-main  secret  for  getting  good  strong  lambs.”  The 
ewes  are  field  bred.  Paint  on  the  brisket  of  the  ram 
marks  each  ewe,  and  a  daily  check  up  permits  of 


accurate  service  records.  Lambs  are  docked  with  a 
jackknife  after  the  tail  has  been  tightly  tied  with 
twine  to  prevent  bleeding.  Iodine  is  applied  after 
the  operation.  The  male  lambs  are  castrated  at  two 
weeks  of  age  by  the  method  used  on  the  western 
sheep  ranges.  A  bell  worn  by  one  of  the  ewes  keeps 
the  dogs  away,  and  thus  averts  one  of  the  principal 
risks  in  sheep-growing.  The  animals  are  dosed 
monthly  with  copper  sulphate  for  the  control  of  in¬ 
ternal  parasites.  In  addition  to  a  good  heredity  the 
sheep  have  an  excellent  environment ;  they  graze  on 
lush  clover  and  rape  pasture,  enclosed  by  woven 
wire  fences.  Their  Winter  roughage  consists  of 
mixed  hay,  apple  pomace,  and  a  little  wet  beet  pulp 
after  lambing.  Before  the  ewes  “come  in”  they  are 
given  horse  feed  and  after  lambing  a 
20-percent  dairy  ration  is  added.  The 
rowen  crop  of  hay  is  saved  for  feeding 
the  lambs  in  Winter.  In  addition  to 
pasture  the  ewe  lambs  get  a  little  grain 
in  an  open  hopper.  Water  and  rock 
salt  are  always  available,  although 
ewes  drink  but  little  except  immediate¬ 
ly  after  lambing.  After  shearing  all 
sheep  are  dipped  in  a  home-made  con¬ 
crete  tank.  Nicotine  sulphate  is  used 
to  kill  ticks.  At  lambing  time  young 
Easterbrook  loses  much  sleep  in  caring 
for  his  ovine  mothers  and  babies.  He 
says  “plenty  of  hard  work  in  this  sort 
of  a  job,  but  I  believe  that  if  one  is  go¬ 
ing  to  raise  anything  he  should  raise 
the  best.  That’s  what  I  hope  to  do.” 
He  adds  “at  the  first  I  lost  quite  a 
number  of  lambs  and  made  a  lot  of 
mistakes.  But  I  learned  by  doing  the 
job  myself  and  my  losses  this  year  are 
very  small.  I  have  had  some  good  help 
in  getting  started  but  from  now  on  it 
is  up  to  me  to  make  them  pay.”  Beside  good  sheep 
and  cattle  he  has  an  excellent  Border  Collie  to  help 
him  in  herding  his  flock. 

He  advises  the  beginner  to  start  with  10  grade 
ewes  so  that  there  will  be  less  loss  if  a  lamb  dies. 
The  ram  should,  of  course,  be  purebred.  He  points 
out  that  New  England  agriculture  is  burdened  by  an 
over-supply  of  milk.  This  situation  can  be  remedied 
by  reducing  the  number  of  dairy  cows  and  replacing 
the  ones  eliminated  with  a  few  sheep  and  a  few  beef 
cattle.  Such  a  policy  (Continued  on  Page  604) 


The  1938  Rural  New-Yorker  party  in  Hollywood.  Smiling  faces  indicate 
Miss  Ilasel  A.  Cotter,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  has  been  on  seven  R. 


the  success  of  the  trip.  Above  —  Chief  Weasel  Feather  of  the  Black  feet  Indian 
N.-Y.  Tours.  Miss  Cotter  was  inducted  into  the  Tribe  and  named  Princess 


Tribe  with 
Wolverine. 
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ones. 

I  have  been  starting  a  few  perennials 
this  Summer.  Hollyhock,  sweet  William, 
delphinium,  Chinese  lantern  and  a  few 
others.  I’m  keeping  part  of  the  delphin¬ 
ium  seed  in  an  air-tight  container  to 
plant  in  the  Spring,  in  case  the  seed¬ 
lings  winter-kill,  as  that  flower  is  my 
favorite  of  the  perennials.  I'm  hoping 
to  establish  a  bed  of  mixed  perennials 
from  seed  this  coming  Spring,  as  such 
a  bed  will  enable  me  to  become  familiar 
with  more  varieties  than  I  know  now,  at 
slight'1'' expense.  And  the  trial  will  also 
show  what  will  do  well  in  this  soil,  and 
should  mean  many  new  friends  for  the 
perennial  border. 

Until  this-  year  we  never  quite  knew 
what  kept  the  Jerukhlem  cherry  from 
fruiting.  We  blamed  the  plant  rather 
than  the  soil,  but  this  Spring  we  re¬ 
potted  the  plant  in  a  mixture  of  clay 
loam  and  humus  and  added  a  liberal 
spoon  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Now  the 
plant  is  loaded  with  cherries,  despite  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  goats  ate  the  first 
crop  from  the  plant.  We  added  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  to  most  of  the  plants  this 
Spring,  excepting  the  ferns  arid  cactus. 
The  Christmas  pepper  did  better  than 
ever  before,  and  most  of  the  others,  but 
the  impatiens  or  “everbloomer”  wilted 
and  died,  and  others  tell  me  that  fertil¬ 
izer  has  killed  their  impatiens  plants  also. 

Grasshoppers  caused  a  great  deal  of 
damage  here  this  season.  They  ruined 
some  buckwheat  and  corn  crops  and 
many  garden  plantings,  including  sweet 
corn  and  dill.  Here,  they  stripped  the 
foliage  from  the  roses.  They  were  more 
numerous  than  they  have  been  in  years. 
A  small  grass  hook  proved  a  very  useful 
purchase  this  Summer.  It  was  easy, 
with  that,  to  clear  odd  corners  of  strag¬ 
gly  weeds,  and  keep  them  from  seeding. 
We  have  been  making  a  particular  fight 
this  year  on  the  weeds  we  dislike  most, 
and  hope  some  day  to  be  rid  of  them.  A 
spoon  of  gasoline  poured  into  the  heart 
of  burdocks  will  rot  them  out. 

But  now  the  weeding  and  pruning  is 
about  done  until  Spring,  and  planting 
a  few  evergreens  along  the  house  will 
finish  the  gardening.  M.  F.  V. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

The  rains  descended  and  the  floods 
came,  as  it  is  told  in  that  old.  old  story, 
and  it  beat  upon  New  England  and  it  fell 
not,  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock.  And 
out  of,  all  the  heart-breaking  havoc,  a 
newer,  safer,  stronger  New  England  will 
arise.  Safer,  because  of  this  experience 
more  precautions  will  be  taken,  and 
stronger  because  once  more  we  find  solace 
in  God’s  help  and  the  knowledge  that  one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin. 

Personally  we  have  suffered  no  dam¬ 
age,  but  the  damage  to  our  town  roads 
and  bridges  is  estimated  at  ,$200,000.  Our 
town,  like  many  New  England  hill  towns, 
is  a  network  of  roads  from  farm  to  farm 
and  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  and  down 
many  little  valleys  trickle  tiny  little 
streams  that  gather  force  as  they  unite. 
These  streams,  swollen  by  rains  that  be¬ 
gan  Saturday,  September  17  and  ending 
with  the  tropical  storm  of  Wednesday, 
leaped  their  banks,  carrying  with  them 
our  roads,  bridges  and  trees  along  the 
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Sunny  rock  Farm  Notes 

Fall  has  come  almost  overnight  here, 
for  a  heavy  gale  has  swept  away  most  of 
yesterday’s  golden  leaves,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  wet,  leafless  landscape  is  a  far  cry 
from  Summer’s  glory.  But  the  harvest  is 
in,  the  fire  burning  warm,  and  we  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  pleasures  upon  us.  Now 
we  have  time  for  sewing  and  reading  the 
serials  laid  by,  for  refinishing  the  old 
cherry  drop-leaf  table  and  a  chair  or 
two,  for  gathering  bittersweet  and  mush¬ 
rooms,  for  repotting  house  plants  and 
making  a  window  box  or  two,  for  an  oc¬ 
casional  piece  of  fancy  work,  and  a  try 
at  a  few  new  recipes. 

Quite  a  bit  of  our  time  recently  has 
been  spent  on  some  young  Green  Gage 
trees.  The  parent  stock  was  killed  out 
by  black  knot,  and  this  young  growth  is 
badly  infested.  Having  a  liking  for 
Green  Gages,  we  inquired  what  could  be 
done,  and  learned  that  pruning  away  the 
infested  branches,  and  burning  the  brush 
is  the  recommended  treatment.  And  this 
must  be  done  for  a  year  or  two  until  the 
trees  are  clean  of  the  fungus.  We  have 
the  diseased  parts  of  these  trees  removed 
now,  doing  the  cutting  on  a  sort  of  kill 
or  cure  basis.  The  trees  look  rather 
sketchy  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
knot  out  and  keep  the  branches  spaced 
well,  but  time  may  change  that.  By  re¬ 
moving  any  further  knot  and  applying 
fertilizer  we  hope  to  have  fruiting  trees 
where  before  was  an  untidy  worthless 
thicket.  At  the  least,  we’ll  have  a  few 
healthy  trees  rather  than  dozens  of  sick 


THAT  TASTES 
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SUGAR  CURING 

MEAT  SALT 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  1038  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to: 

Name _ 

Print  Plainly 

Address _ _ 

City  or  Town _ State _ 

My  dealer  is _ _ 


PREMIUMS.  A  quality  butcher  knife  with 
carbon  steel  blade  and  a  bell  scraper  for 
removing  bristles  can  be  secured  at  about 
half  the  retail  cost.  Use  the  coupon  in 
each  10  lb.  can.  These  tools  are  invalu¬ 
able  on  the  farm.  Get  them  now  with 
your  Sterling  Meat  Salt.  Have  them  to 
use  at  your  next  meat  curing  time. 


STERLING  SEASONING  adds  delicious  fla¬ 
vor  to  roasts,  meat  stews,  poultry  dress¬ 
ings,  meat  loaves,  baked  beans,  gravies, 
and  other  foods.  It  makes  the  tastiest 
sausage.  Buy  it  in  cans  containing  iVz 
lbs.,  10  ounces,  or  3  ounces. 

STERLING  IODIZED  AND  PLAIN  TABLE  SALT. 
hi  for  a  generous,  1  lb.,  8  02.  carton. 
Refined  under  the  rigid  supervision  of 
the  International  Salt  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  it  is  steam-sterilized.  Taste  it  alone. 
Compare  its  tangy  flavor  with  any  ordi¬ 
nary  salt.  It  is  better,  purer. 

FARMERS’  FREE  BOOK.  Besides  detailed 
illustrated  directions  for  butchering  and, 
curing  meat,  this  32  page  book  gives 
practical  ways  to  make  and  save  money 
with  salt  on  the  farm.  Sausage  making 
and  other  kitchen  recipes  included.  W rite 
for  your  copy. 


TENDER,  sweet,  delicious-looking 
meat  is  easy  to  cure  on  your  own 
farm  with  Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Meat 
Salt.  Your  whole  winter’s  supply  can 
be  cured  and  flavored  in  one  operation 
—  for  greater  convenience,  real  econ¬ 
omy,  and  dependable  keeping  quality. 

T ested  by  International  Salt  Research 
Laboratory,  the  formula  for  Sterling 
Meat  Salt  is  a  balanced  blend  of  purest 
ingredients.  Used  successfully  for  many 
years,  it  provides  the  preserving  action 
of  highest  quality  salt,  the  penetration 
of  saltpeter  to  preserve  color,  blended 
with  sugar,  spices  and  added  distilled 
smoke  from  hard  wood,  to  give  deli¬ 
cious  flavor  and  tenderness. 

Try  this  modern,  meat  curing  method . 
Follow  directions  on  the  can  for  sure  re¬ 
sults.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Sterling  Sugar 
Curing  Meat  Salt  by  name.  A  10  lb.  can 
cures  about  100  lbs.  of  meat.  Use  the 
2  lb.  2  oz.  can  for  smaller  quantities. 
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banks,  three  barns,  a  sawmill,  dry  shed, 
a  henhouse  containing  400  liens  and  vari¬ 
ous  small  buildings  and  injuring  the 
foundations  of  at  least  one  house. 

It  is  always  quiet  here,  but  we  hear 
the  drone  of  tractors  in  the  forests,  cars 
go  speeding  on  the  road  near  by  and 
there  are  sounds  of  industry  from  neigh¬ 
boring  homes,  but  the  day  after  the  storm 
there  was  a  deadly  quiet  and  as  I  loitered 
around  the  garden  I  actually  jumped 
when  a  robin  chirped  from  a  near-by  tree. 

The  day  before,  the  river  was  roaring, 
the  wind  bending  low  the  trees  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  crash  as  some  old  land  mark 
fell  before  it.  Our  town  is  so  rugged 
that  the  wind  did  little  damage  except 
that  two  sugar  orchards  were  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed. 

We  were  stunned  by  the  enormous 
damage,  but  the  second  day  found  50 
workers  repairing  a  road  from  our  town 
to  the  next  and  Saturday  we  actually 
Ayelcomed  the  mail  and  the  baker’s  de¬ 
livery  car.  Now  the  workers  number 
100  or  more,  and  “they  tackled  the  thing 
that  couldn’t  be  done  and  they  did  it!” 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  recall  the  words 
of  Daniel  Webster  who  said  in  the  old 
days  when  many  could  not  read,  the 
jeweler  hung  out  an  imitation  watch  as 
the  sign  of  his  trade,  the  shoemaker  hung 
out  a  boot  and  in  the  mountains  of  New 
England,  God  Himself  carved  a  human 
face  to  show  that  in  New  England  He 
makes  men. 

Calamities  show  up  men  for  what  they 
are  worth  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear 
the  boys’  comments  each  night  upon  their 
fellow  workers,  for  times  like  these  show 
men  or  boys  as  they  are,  their  generosity 
or  cupidity,  love  of  men  or  love  of  self. 

Vermont.  mbs.  j.  x.  w. 

In  the  New  England 
Tradition 

(Continued  from  Page  603) 
should  help  to  raise  the  price  of  milk, 
and  to  increase  farm  income.  Sheep  fit 
in  well  as  a  side  line  to  other  types  of 
farming,  and  they  consume  a  good  deal 
of  poor  roughage  and  can  be  kept  in  in¬ 
expensive  shelters.  They  do  not  require 
much  labor  during  the  busy  season  on  the 
farm. 

Henry  Eastbrbrook  has  won  prizes  at 
Sturbridge  Fair,  and  aims  to  exhibit  at 
the  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  1939.  He 


Henry  Easterbrook,  Dudley,  Mass. 

has  had  sheep  on  exhibition,  but  not  in 
competition,  at  the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition.  He  i$  majoring  in  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  at  Penn  State,  and  plans  to  make 
agriculture  his  life  work.  He  says  “the 
farm  for  me.”  At  the  Worcester  County 
Picnic,  August  10,  he  was  given  the  Trus¬ 
tees’  Cup  for  outstanding  4-H  club  work. 
He  is  a  local  leader  in  Dudley,  and  his 
mother  substitutes  for  him  while  he  is 
away  at  college.  He  is  treasurer  of  the 
New  England  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’ 
Association. 

Here  is  a  young  man  whose  example  is 
well  worthy  of  emulation  by  other  rural 
young  people.  He  has  enjoyed  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  his  parents  in  every  way 
and  the  helpful  interest  of  Prof.  Harry 
Garrigus  of  Connecticut  State  College. 
He  has  a  firm  conviction  of  the  value  of 
good  stock  and  realizes  also  that  blood 
tells  most  when  it  is  supplemented  by 
good  feeding  and  efficient  management.  In 
any  enterprise  the  personality  of  the 
leader  counts  for  much  and  undoubtedly 
the  fundamental  element  in  this  young 
shepherd’s  success  is  found  in  his  liking 
for  the  work,  his  intelligence,  his  “git  up 
and  git,”  and  his  ability  to  get  on  with 
people  as  well  as  with  sheep.  Surely  it 
is  high  praise  to  be  able  to  call  a  person 
a  good  shepherd.  K.  c.  M. 
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Western  Sullivan  County — 
Past  and  Present 

When  my  forefathers  settled  here  in 
1850  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys 
were  one  dense  forest.  Most  of  the  first 
settlers  were  German  refugees  dissatisfied 
at  the  time  with  their  government  at 
home,  under  the  rule  of  King  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria.  Being  literally  forced  out  of 
their  fatherland  because  of  the  severe 
taxation,  they  were  obliged  to  seek  a 
new  homeland,  and  through  relatives  who 
had  preceded  them,  settled  in  Western 
Sullivan. 

'  Their  first  tasks  were  to  clear  land  for 
the  erection  of  log  houses,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  gardens.  Trees  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes  were  chopped  down.  The 
larger  trees  were  used  for  lumber  in 
erecting  barns  and  stables  and  the  brush 
was  burned,  which  enriched  the  virgin 
soil.  The  land  was  deeded  through  the 
Government  to  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Grant,  and  newcomers  in  turn  bought 
their  land  for  a  nominal  fee  from  this 
family.  The  land  was  surveyed  and 
marked  off  into  farms  by  the  well-known 


Howard  C.  Leggett's  two-gear-old  goat 
team  is  much  in  demand  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

,T.  Gould  of  Delaware  County  and  later 
by  Victor  Hofer  of  Jeffersonville,  Sulli¬ 
van  County. 

After  the  settlers  gradually  cleared  the 
land,  saw-mills,  turning-mills  and  tan¬ 
neries  began  to  spring  up,  which  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  some  of  the  men.  Rafting 
on  the  Delaware  became  a  thriving  in¬ 
dustry.  Most  of  the  lumber  was  shipped 
to  Philadelphia.  The  fine  stands  of  hem¬ 
lock  trees  in  the  territory  were  the  reason 
for  the  many  tanneries,  the  bark  being 
used  to  tan  leather.  After  the  hemlock 
bark  gave  out,  many  families  followed 
the  tanneries  and  created  new  settlements 
farther  north.  Little  villages  were  formed 
here  and  there.  One-room  schoolhouses 
were  built,  where  the  farm  and  mill  chil¬ 
dren  congregated  for  their  education. 
Many  famous  men  in  history  recived  their 
education  in  these  rural  schools. 

In  those  days  oxen  were  used  to  till 
the  soil,  which  naturally  was  very  rough 
and  stony.  Bartering  between  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  storekeepers  was  the  custom.  The 
farmer  would  trade  a  tub  of  home-made 
butter  for  clothing  or  household  neces¬ 
sities,  and  apples  or  wood  for  foodstuffs. 
Money  was  scarce  and  the  old  Indian  cus¬ 
tom  of  trading  worked  out  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  concerned.  Later  mills 
were  built  where  grain,  such  as  rye  and 
buckwheat,  was  ground  into  flour.  ^  One 
trip  a  year  to  the  mill  would  be  sufficient 
to  see  the  farmer  through.  The  numer¬ 
ous  maple  trees  were  tapped  for  sap, 
which  was  made  into  maple  syrup  and 
maple  sugar.  This  was  made  mostly  ^for 
home  consumption,  and  in  the  cold  Win¬ 
ter  weather,  hot  cakes,  syrup  and  pork 
sausage  or  fried  pork  made  up  the  farm 
breakfast.  This  traditional  breakfast  is 
still  in  vogue  among  farm  folks. 

Log  houses  were  crudely  furnished 
with  furniture  made  by  cabinet-makers, 
which  today  is  much  in  demand  as  an¬ 
tiques.  Candles,  made  in  the  home  from 
the  tallow  of  slaughtered  beef,  furnished 
the  lighting,  and  were  also  placed  in 
square-shaped  lanterns  for  out-door  use. 
Kerosene  lamps  were  a  luxury..  Bread 
dough  was  kneaded  by  hand  in  large 
wooden  troughs,  and  supplies  of  bread 
were  baked  twice  weekly.  Home-grown 
x-ye  flour  was  used  for  the  bread.  Churn¬ 
ing  by  hand  was  a  daily  occurrence,  and 
as  the  dairies  grew  larger,  a  churn  was 
used  that  was  run  by  a  dog.  Butter  and 
cheese  were  made  for  the  family. 

Most  of  the  farms  had  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  sheep  were  shorn  once  a  year,  and 
the  wool  spun  in  the  homes  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  by  the  housewives  and  then 
knitted  into  warm  garments.  Flocks  of 
geese  were  also  i*aised  on  the  farms  foi 
a  supply  of  feathers  for  feather-beds  and 
pillows.  These  wei'e  all  made  in  the 
homes  for  family  use. 

The  Indians  who  first  inhabited  these 
regions  left  many  traces  behind  them, 
such  as  arrowheads  and  flint.  Many 


caves  were  discovered  that  had  formerly 
been  inhabited  by  them.  Tom  Quick, 
who  made  history  in  avenging  the  death 
of  his  father  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
Indians  still  has  many  relatives  residing 
in  Western  Sullivan. 

As  time  went  on.  horses  came  into 
their  own,  replacing  the  slow  but  un¬ 
tiring  oxen.  A  horse  and  buggy  ride  in 
those  days  was  considered  a  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  treat,  and  many  a  young  beau 
took  pride  in  showing  his  girl  his  frisky 
team. 

Thrashing  at  first  was  done  by  flail. 
Thi*ee  or  four  men  generally  thrashed  at 
one  time.  Later  thrashing  machines  were 
used,  run  by  horsepower  and  now  they 
have  become  very  much  modernized  and 
are  run  mostly  by  gasoline.  Gradually 
woodland  roads  and  dirt  roads  became 
town  and  county  roads  and  finally  the 
horse  and  buggy  were  replaced  by  the 
automobile. 

Dairy  farming,  poultry-raising  and 
Summer  resorts  are  the  chief  industries 
in  Western  Sullivan  today.  Rural  elec¬ 
trification  has  enabled  the  farmers  to 
have  their  homes  and  buildings  supplied 
with  electricity  and  all  modern  electrical 
appliances  makes  one  realize  we  are 
living  in  the  twentieth  century  or  a  new 
era  which  might  well  be  termed  “The 
Electrical  Age.’’  Household  drudgery 
in  the  days  of  the  pioneers  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  farming,  too,  has  been  made 
much  easier  with  all  the  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  on  the  market.  Today,  wide, 
well-paved  highways  enhance  the  beauty 
of  Western  Sullivan  and  are  a  blessing 
to  motirists  and  tourists  and  also  for 
commercial  purposes.  Modern  bridges 
have  been  constructed  throughout  the 
county,  and  thex’e  a  re  many  airports. 
Planes  are  available  for  sigstseeing  ti’ips 
over  the  picturesque  mountainous  coun- 
try.  The  beauty  of  Western  Sullivan  is 
nature’s  own  work,  with  trout  brooks  and 
streams  running  thriugh  meadows  and 
forests,  water-falls  and  much  virgin 
woodland.  In  the  Fall,  the  hunter  is  in 
his  paradise  as  the  rod  and  gun  clubs  of 
Western  Sullivan  stock  the  woods  with 
much  game  of  all  kinds.  G.  b.  c. 

Callicoon  Center,  N.  Y. 


Unemployment  Insurance 
From  the  Farm  Angle 

The  attention  of  all  New  Yoi’k  farrn- 
ei’s  should  be  directed  to  an  issue  of 
great  importance  and  one  which  we  in 
Columbia  County  consider  particularly 
vital  at  present.  I  refer  to  the  way  in 
which  our  law  for  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  affects  temporary  employment.  We 
have  at  present  widespread  industrial  un¬ 
employment  or  partial  employment  in  our 
county.  It  is  the  season  in  which  many 
fanners  need  additional  labor  for  fruit 
picking  and  other  farm  jobs  for  short 
periods  and  it  would  help  both  workers 
and  employers  if  unemployed  industrial 
workers  could  get  together  with  these 
farm  •  employers.  There  is,  however, 
serious  difficulty  in  our  N.  Y.  State  Un¬ 
employment  Law  which  I  believe  should 
be  changed  and  would  like  to  see  dis¬ 
cussed  in  your  paper.  In  our  State,  the 
law  is  that  a  person  to  receive  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  must  have  been  totally 
unemployed  for  three  consecutive  weeks. 
In  other  words,  if  an  unemployed  worker 
gets  a  job  for  a  couple  of  days  a  week, 
he  loses  his  insurance  benefit  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks.  Naturally  an  unemployed 
worker  is  afraid  to  accept  a  job  which 
will  bring  him  in  less  than  his  weekly 
insurance.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  dis¬ 
courage  a  man  from  seeking  a  temporary 
job.  In  the  neighborixxg  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  however,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
The  Vermont  law  provides  benefits  for 
“partial  unemployment.”  If  an  indi¬ 
vidual  works  less  than  his  customary  full 
time  and  earns  less  than  six  fifths  of  the 
amount  he  would  receive  as  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  the  Vermont  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Commission  pays  him  for  each  week 
of  such  partial  employment,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  five-sixths 
of  his  actual  wages  and  his  weekly  bene¬ 
fit  if  totally  unemployed.  I  quote  these 
technical  figures  from  a  letter  received 
recently  from  the  Vermont  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Commission  in  order  to  be  accurate. 
Roughly  what  this  means  is  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  a  worker  in  Vermont 
to  go  after  any  job  he  can  get  for  no 
matter  how  short  a  time.  I  believe  we 
should  change  our  New  York  law  to  en- 
courage  our  workers  in  the  same  way  to 
go  after  jobs  instead  of  penalizing  them 
if  they  do  so. 

We  all  know  that  Vermont  is  not  a 
rich  State  but  it  is  well  known  among 
students  of  Social  Security  for  the  high 
quality  of  its  administration  of  Social 
Security  provisions  as  well  as  the  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  handling  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  believe  we  should  learn  from 
the  experience  of  our  neighbor  State  in 
this  respect.  lelia  v:  stott. 


Flat-Shooting 
Corrects  Range  Errors 


AT  65  YARDS  AT  US  YARDS  AT  185  YARDS 


CLEAN-KILLING  ZONE  OF  SUPER-X  .348  WINCHESTER 


THE  STOP  SIGN  OF  THE 
GAME  TRAILS 


Western  Cartridge  Company,  Dept.  J74-B,  East  Alton,  III. 
Send,  FREE,  your  ammunition  handbook  with  trajectory  charts 
of  SUPER-X  cartridges  and  instructions  for  sighting-in  hunting 
rifles. 

Name - - 

Address - - — — - — 

Post  Office - State - 


With  WESTERN  SUPER-X  you  can  set  your 
sights  for  the  distance  at  which  most  shots  are 
taken  and  drop  big  game  at  longer  ranges  with¬ 
out  "holding  over”  or  raising  your  sights.  The 
zone  of  quick,  clean  kills  is  extended  many  yards 
by  the  flat  trajectory  of  SUPER-X,  the  center- 
fire  ammunition  of  MAXIMUM  VELOCITY. 


The  diagram  above  shows  the  effective  clean¬ 
killing  zone  of  the  SUPER-X  .348  Winchester 
with  150-grain  soft  point  bullet — an  ideal  car¬ 
tridge  for  deer.  The  sights  are  set  for  125  yards, 
but  the  clean-killing  zone  extends  to  185  yards, 
with  no  change  in  sight  setting  or  point  of 
aim ....  Don’t  take  a  chance  on  losing  a  trophy 
by  misjudging  the  range.  Buy  SUPER-X! 


GRINDS  FEED 


Grind  wheat  and  shelled  com 
for  as  little  as  %  of  a  cent  per 
hundred  pounds. 

GRIND  AND  MIX  YOUR 
OWN  STOCK  FEEDS 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  every  year, 
by  grinding  and  mixing  your 
own  Stock  food.  The  Bell  Mod¬ 
ern  Hammer  Type  Mill  not  only 
grinds  but  elevates  at  the  rate 
of  50  bu.  per  hour,  up  to  50  feet 
high,  using  lVz  HP 
Motor. 

2  SIZES  — ELECTRIC 

OR  ENGINE  POWER 

Grinds  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
shelled  and  ear  corn,  com 
cobs,  stalks,  hay  alfalfa, 
soy  beans,  etc.  Small  and 
large  capacities.  Send  for 
Valuable  Free  Booklet 
on  Feed  Grinding,  today.  Dealers  Wanted. 

C.  S.  BELL  CO.,  Dept.  9,  HILLSBORO,  O. 


TURN  WRECKAGE1 
Into  CASH  .  .  . 


JIM  DANDY 

RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 


Jim  Dandy  is  HARMLESS  to  humans 
and  animals  but  is 


POSITIVE  DEATH 
to  rats,  mice,  and 
other  rodents. 


Red  Squill  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.S.  Dept. 

Aqr.  and  JIM  DANDY 
If  a  Red  Squill  prepar¬ 
ation.  If  comes  ready  to  use. 

NOMUSSI 

As  many  as  28  rats  hare  been  killed  by  eat¬ 
ing  contents  of  one  bag  of  JIM  DANDY. 

■ir  FOR  BAS  OF 
I3C  ID  PELLETS 
At  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
Zue  wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— SOO  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses-Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops-Pump  Houses 

Steal  Utility  Buildings  for  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

John  Cooper  Co.,  30 1  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J, 


MAKE  MONEY — Cut  up  fallen  timber,  wreckage, 
etc..  -  -  -  Sell  wood  for  fuel.  Oue-man  outfit 


handles  any  size  log.  Year  around  engine  pays 
for  itself  out  of  income.  Immediate  delivery. 
Cash  or  terms.  Have  Banker  wire  order  or  write 
today. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1B97  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 


BOX 


of  UNEXCELLED  QUALITY:  500.- 
000  Peach;  200.000  Apple,  one  and 
two  year;  thousands  of  Pear.  Plum 
and  Cherry;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  Fruit  Plants.  Large  and 
small  planters  are  invited  to 
write  for  our  latest  free  FALL 
Price  List  announcing  the  greatest 
price  reduction  on  fruit  trees  ever 
made  in  our  history.  It  pays  to  plant 
Bountiful  Ridge  trees  and  plants. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES. 

F  -  PRINCESS  ANNE.  MARYLAND 


Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Govt.  Exp  Sta.  for  fall  planting. 
All  sizes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hanover.  Mass. 


RAQPRPRRIFR  fall  planting  best.  The 

lYAOr  OCiIVnlLiJ  newer  varieties.  Attractive  pre¬ 
paid  prices.  W.  HALBERT  •  OXFORD.  N.  Y. 
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New  England  Notes 


Back  to  the  Little  Old 
School  in  Penobscot 

Today  the  children  and  I  visited  school. 
We  chose  to  visit  one  particular  school 
first,  because  it  was  near  and,  second, 
because  it  was  where  their  Daddy  had 
about  40  years  ago  attempted  to  intro¬ 
duce  himself,  as  boss  of  the  gang,  and 
proceeded  to  pound  out  what  knowledge 
he  could  from  the  books  therein.  This, 
too.  was  where  the  children  were  likely 
to  begin  their  school  days. 

This  being  the  first  schoolhonse  to  be 
erected  in  this  town  by  the  early  settlei’s 
in  the  year  1S07,  it  was  also  used  as  the 
Town  House  until  the  town  was  iucor- 
porated.  At  that  time  the  only  means 
by  which  it  was  heated  was  a  huge  rock 
fireplace  built  in  one  end  of  the  building 
with  the  chimney  extending  up  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  end  of  the  building.  Though 
it  has  been  moved  twice  since  built  on 
its  original  building  spot  and  the  in¬ 
terior  changed  somewhat  in  its  appear¬ 


ance  since  the  early  days,  it  still  holds 
many  of  the  old  familiar  scenes  of  the 
little  old  red  schoolhouse  in  the  lane. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  those 
who  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  had 
better  be  removed  from  the  landscape, 
and  torn  down  as  it  was  of  no  use.  But 
the  community  soon  procured  x-ecords 
which  gave  the  community  a  right  to  pro¬ 
tect  this  primitive  structure.  Soon 
everyone  was  busy  giving  entertainments 
to  raise  money  with  which  they  made 
repairs,  replacing  clapboards,  painting 
and  papering  the  inside  and  laying  a  new 
hardwood  floor.  Everybody  soon  agreed 
that  there  had  been  great  change  and, 
approved  by  the  community  that  had  so 
generously  contributed,  for  several  years 
after  this  it  was  used  as  a  community 
house.  Now  the  school  committee  has 
decided  to  reopen  it  as  a  schoolhouse  as 
there  were  several  small  pupils  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  transported 
quite  some  distance. 

The  picture  shows  the  teacher  with  her 
scholars,  about  to  assemble  in  the  school¬ 
room  to  take  up  their  general  routine  of 
work,  after  being  closed  to  school  pur¬ 
poses  for  about  20  years.  On  the  left 
in  the  back  row  are  Helen  and  Clayton 
Carr,  and  first  on  the  left  directly  in 
front  of  them  Charlene  Carr,  three  de¬ 
scendants,  and  the  fourth  generation  of 
Carrs  to  attend  school  in  this  same 
schoolhouse.  mrs.  f.  l.  p. 


News  from  Maine 

Maine  was  hard  hit  by  the  heavy  wind 
in  the  apple  section.  It  is  estimated  that 
75  percent  of  the  apples  were  blown  from 
the  trees  and,  of  course,  had  to  be  sold 
quickly.  It  is  astonishing,  according  to 
the  apple-growers,  who  immediately  set 
tip  home  markets,  how  readily  these  tip¬ 
ple  sold.  The  reduced  price  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  brought  the  city  people 
to  the  farms  to  buy.  The  better  McIn¬ 
tosh  sold  for  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  bushel; 
the  price  is  likely  to  be  much  higher  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage.  Orchard  run  of 
Macs  sold  for  60  and  75  cents  a  bushel 
and  the  people  took  anything  offered. 

Some  farmers  said  it  was  impossible  to 
sell  anything  but  McIntosh  to  most  of 
the  people.  They  wanted  nothing  else 
and  when  the  McIntosh  gave  out  they 
went  to  some  other  farm  in  hopes  to  find 
them.  Some  growers  said  they  could  sell 
Gi’avensteins  to  people  who  knew  apples 
but  the  people  who  could  speak  but  little 
English  insisted  on  McIntosh  and  would 
take  no  substitutes.  This  shows  the  es¬ 
timation  held  for  the  McIntosh. 

There  is  much  down  timber  in  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  State.  Much  of  the  pine 
that  is  fit  has  been  cut  up  into  logs  ready 
to  go  to  the  mill.  Farmers  have  been 
urged  by  the  Forestry  Department  not  to 


be  in  a  hurry  to  sell  this  timber  nor  to 
sell  it  at  too  low  a  price.  Of  course 
some  of  this  and  a  great,  amount  of  hard 
wood  will  go  into  firewood. 

The  northern  tier  of  counties  had  little 
wind  damage  and  the  only  damage  from 
water  is  in  the  low  lands  that  interferes 
somewhat  with  digging  potatoes.  There 
is  quite  a  loss  from  rot  in  potatoes. 

Aside  from  the  damage  done  by  the 
wind  and  the  rotting  of  potatoes,  Maine 
farms  and  farmers  will  go  into  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  better  physical  condition  than  for 
many  years.  The  crops  have  been  boun¬ 
tiful,  part  of  the  hay  crop  was  damaged 
by  rain,  but  there  has  been  much  second 
ci'op  harvested,  and  with  the  silos  that 
are  filled  to  overflowing,  there  will  be 
much  good  feed  for  the  farm  animals  the 


coming  Winter.  Crops  have  sold  well, 
and  potatoes  are  now  a  dollar  a  barrel 
which  is  very  good  for  this  time  of  the 
season.  The  pi-ice  will  no  doubt  be  bet¬ 
ter.  PINE  TREE  STATE. 


The  Storm  at  Esteyvale 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
a  little  about  what  the  people  in  States 
visited  by  tornadoes  have  to  face.  The 
hurx-icane  did  $2,000  damage  to  us  here 
at  Esteyvale  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
eastern  sweep  of  land  here,  all  open,  let 
the  wind  strike  one  of  the  barns  with  re¬ 
lentless  fury.  It  flew  apart  in  the  air 
from  the  impact  of  a  gust  of  wind  of  hur¬ 
ricane  strength  and  suddenness.  My 
husband  and  son  were  trying  to  brace 
the  front  of  the  barxx  when  it  went ;  part 
came  down  on  the  boy  and  my  husband 
and  two  other  boys  got  him  out  un¬ 
harmed.  The  structure  was  36x40  feet, 
yet  in  the  gale  it  was  as  if  made  of  paper. 
It  flew  over  the  house  doing  but  little 
damage  and  then  bui’ied  the  barn  rafters 
into  the  ground  and  through  the  hog 
house  300  feet  away.  The  stock  was  un¬ 
harmed  in  basement. 

Yesterday,  in  a  ride  of  50  miles,  I 
noted  that  in  each  case  where  the  ex¬ 
posure  was  from  the  east,  the  damage 
was  severe.  We  saw  house  after  house, 
both  in  suburban  and  urban  districts, 
where  large  shade  trees  had  been  up-root¬ 
ed  without  damage  to  any  building. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  in  response  to 
the  trying  to  return  life  to  normal  is 


wonderful.  Everyone  smiles  at  the 
wreckage  and  the  spirit  of  hope  is  fore¬ 
most  everywhere.  Many  not  only  had 
the  wind  damage  but  flood  as  well.  We 
are  the  same  pioneer  stock  as  our  ances¬ 
tors  who  settled  here  first.  They  met 
the  wilderness  and  its  perils  with  a 
prayer  on  their  lips  and  with  gun  and 
ax  in  hand,  conquered  what  seemed  im¬ 
possible.  May  we  as  a  people  be  fit  to 
continue  their  heritage  and  meet  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  a  prayer  on  our  lips,  and  not 
be  weak  where  strength  of  arm  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  repair.  M.  L.  E. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

The  awe-inspiring  spectacle  of  nature’s 
grim  strength  was  demonstrated  in  many 
sections  of  New  England  in  the  terrible 
wind  storm  of  September  21.  Floods  de¬ 
vastated  certain  areas  and  caused  suffer¬ 
ing  and  hardship.  Truly,  in  comparison, 
man’s  sti-ength  is  puny  and  insignificant. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  ways  of  God  and  the  working  out  of 
His  plan  for  humanity.  We  can  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  the  storm  did  not  come  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August  when  the  beaches 
wei'e  ci'owded.  We  got  to  Peterboro,  N. 
H.,  the  day  after  the  storm.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  town  was  terribly  hit  by  fire,  as  well 
as  flood  and  wind.  But  we  could  not  get 
through  to  Father  aixd  Mother  in  Han¬ 
cock.  We  finally  got  there  Satui’day 
noon,  and  found  all  safe,  with  little 
damage. 

Hei-e  at  Windleswisp,  other  than  a 
few  windows  and  roofing,  we  lost  the 
beautiful,  two  centuries’  old  elm  iix  the 
front  lawn,  and  pines  in  the  woodlot.  But 
all  who  suffered  no  physical  harm  should 
be  grateful. 

We  have  just  been  reading  about  the 
food  consumption  it  takes  to  produce  15 
tons  of  milk  ! 

It  is  good  to  see  increasing  signs  that 
true,  genei'al  farming  is  returning  to  the 
Northeast.  The  farmer  who  keeps  good 
livestock,  fed  lai’gely  from  home-produced 
hays  and  grains,  has  a  basis  for  stable 
living  and  diversified  income.  The  treat¬ 
ment  that  the  dairy  farmers  who  ship 
whole  milk  have  received  is  a  crying 
shame.  That  is  the  price  farmers  are 
paying  for  crooked  politics  and  selfish 
business !  Fai’mers  will  not  stand  it 
forever. 

So  now  to  the  Autumn  tasks.  But  in 
addition  to  all  the  regular  and  familiar 
ones  wre  have  the  sad  task  of  cleaning  up 
the  beautiful  white  pines  which  have 
been  demolished.  Some  will  go  for  lum¬ 
ber,  some  for  stove  wood,  some  for  the 
fireplace.  The  pine  grove  of  which  we 
were  proud  and  where  we  loved  to  go  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  is  finished.  Now  we 
will  set  out  new  pines  and  begin  again 
our  forest.  H.  s.  p. 


Goats  at  Topsfield  Fair 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  South¬ 
ern  Maizie,  N-34,  was  awarded  the  Gi'and 
Champion  Wirtmore  Trophy  Cup  at  the 
competitive  goat  show  held  at  the  Tops- 
field  Fair.  Southern  Maizie  is  a  pure- 
bred  Anglo-Nubian  doe.  owned  by  Harry 
Williamson  of  Randolph,  Mass.  Junior 
champion  was  won  by  Alanesta  Festoon 
54854,  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hayward 
of  Franklin,  Mass.  The  Packard  award 
for  exhibitor’s  herd  of  three  animals  was 
won  by  Harry  Williamson,  first,  and  C. 
F.  Tillson,  second.  R.  H.  c. 


The  Grange 

Sunday.  November  20,  will  be  “Go  to 
Church  Sunday”  for  all  Grangers.  On 
this  day,  the  National  Grange  will  at¬ 
tend  church  at  Portland  in  a  body,  and 
the  members  of  every  Grange  throughout 
this  land  are  expected  to  do  likewise.  It 
is  a  most  pleasant  thought  that  800,000 
Grangers,  led  by  the  National  Grange, 
observe  the  Sabbath  day  as  a  unit. 

The  seventh  degree  is  the  highest  in  the 
Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Members  should  improve  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  this  wonderful  degree.  All 
candidates  for  this  degi-ee  must  be  in  good 
standing  in  their  home  Grange,  and  must 
have  received  the  fifth  and  sixth  degi'ees. 
The  fees  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  de¬ 
grees  are  $2  each,  but  there  are  no  dues 
afterwards. 

The  seventh  degi-ee  will  be  conferred  on 
Friday,  November  18,  in  the  Portland 
Auditorium.  There  will  be  two  classes. 
Fii'st  class,  2  :30  P.  M.,  and  second  class 
at  8  P.  M.  All  seventh-degree  membei-s 
who  desire  to  witness  this  beautiful  cere¬ 
mony  are  admitted  free,  by  ticket  to  be 
secured  at  Portland.  The  dates  of  this 
convention  are  November  16-24.  A  spe¬ 
cial  train  will  leave  Boston  November  9, 
special  rates,  and  all  information  can  be 
had  by  writing  to  E.  A.  Eckert,  Mas- 
coutab.  Ill. 

Little  progress  can  be  made  in  looking 
back,  yet  in  x-etrospect  we  view  with 
pride  the  accomplishments  of  the  Grange 
in  the  years  past.  That  the  organization 
has  made  history  in  the  national  affairs 
of  the  country,  none  can  deny.  Past 
achievements  are  forerunners  of  future 
attempts  along  the  same  lines  that  will 
make  this  country  a  safe  place  in  which 
to  live. 

The  outline  for  action  for  the  year 
1938-39  is  a  masterpiece  of  sound  legis¬ 
lation.  embodying  the  principles  of  true 
Americanism.  While  protecting  citizens 
in  their  inalienable  rights,  the  Grange  is 
opposed  to  harboring  the  millions  of 
aliens  now  in  this  country.  In  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Purposes  of  the  Order,  the 
Gi’ange  has  adopted  the  following  creed : 

“We  desire  a  pi'oper  equality,  eqxiity 
and  fairness;  protection  for  the  weak,  re¬ 
straint  upon  the  strong;  in  short,  justly 
distributed  burdens  and  justly  distributed 
power.  These  are  American  ideals,  the 
very  essence  of  American  independence, 
and  to  advocate  the  contrary  is  unworthy 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republic.” 

Upon  these  principles  the  Grange  is 
founded,  the  x-esponsibility  of  the  future 
lies  with  the  membership.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  can  be  just  as  strong  and  capable  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  A  study  of 
the  Declaration  of  Puri>oses  should  be  a 
leading  feature  of  the  lecturer’s  hour. 
Like  the  Bible,  each  reading  affords  new 
food  for  thought  and  admiration. 

New  York.  geo.  m.  more. 


Frederick  C.  Schraub 

Frederick  C.  Schraub  died  at  a  sana¬ 
torium  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Schraub  was 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in 
New  York  State.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lewis  County,  a  lawyer.  In  1884  he  was 
district  attorney  of  Lewis  County.  He 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower  in 
1893. 
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The  Michaelmas  Daisies. — Not  that 
all  hardy  Asters  may  be  called  Michael¬ 
mas  daisies,  for  some  of  them  bloom  in 
early  Summer,  though  their  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion  is  around  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  September  29.  We  care 
less  for  the  early-flowering  Asters  because 
we  have  so  many  other  perennials  in 
bloom  at  the  same  time,  but  there  are 
two  varieties  that  are  so  meritorious  in 
every  way  that  they  are  must-haves  for 
the  perennial  grower;  they  are  Star  of 
Wartburg  and  Aster  Frikarti  or  Wonder 
of  Staffa.  Star  of  Wartburg  is  dwarf 
in  habit,  bearing  dark  lilac-blue  flowers 
on  12-inch  stems  in  May  and  June.  The 
flowers  are  large,  2%  inches  across  and 
with  their  yellow  centers  are  very  noti¬ 
ceable.  Wonder  of  Staffa  grows  2 y2  or 
three  feet  tall;  the  flowers  are  large, 
lavender  blue,  and  borne  in  profusion 
over  a  long  period,  usually  through  July 
and  August  until  October.  This  variety 
will  endure  light  shade,  but  like  most 
Asters  it  appreciates  full  sun.  A  good 
garden  soil,  not  made  extra  rich  by  ex¬ 
cess  of  fertilizers,  is  best  for  these  plants. 
Among  dwarf  varieties  suitable  for  the 
rock  garden,  Mauve  Cushion  is  especially 
desirable ;  it  really  makes  a  close  cushion 
of  foliage,  the  mauve  flowers  reaching  a 
height  of  nine  inches  on  much  branched 
stems.  This  variety  was  just  opening  the 
last  week  of  September  this  year.  While 
we  have  lifted  and  replanted  these  As¬ 
ters  in  late  Fall,  Spring  is  preferable, 
because  they  are  in  bloom  so  late.  It  is 
prudent  to  divide  the  clumps  every  third 
year.  The  common  New  England  Aster, 
A.  Nova-Augliie,  is  a  favorite  every¬ 
where,  but  as  it  grows  to  a  height  of  five 
feet  it  should  be  planted  at  the  back  of 
a  border,  or  along  a  fence.  There  are 
several  good  garden  varieties  of  it ;  one 
of  our  favorites  is  Mrs.  F.  W.  Raynor, 
with  rosy  red  flowers.  Barr’s  Pink  is 
not  quite  so  tall,  and  a  little  earlier,  with 
(rose-pink  flow'ers.  Therol  are  several 
mauve  or  pink  varieties.  Another  favor¬ 
ite  native  variety  is  Aster  Novi-Belgi,  the 
New  York  Aster,  which  has  charming 
pale  blue  flowers;  there  are  a  number  of 
garden  varieties  with  blue,  pink,  laven¬ 
der  or  rosy  mauve  flowers.  The  blue  wood 
Aster,  A.  cordifolius,  is  pretty  and  grace¬ 
ful,  and  does  well  in  partial  shade,  but  it 
grows  so  freely  from  self-sown  seedlings 
that  with  us  it  has  become  rather  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  Aster  Amellus,  sometimes  called 
the  Italia  starwort,  is  a  handsome  va¬ 
riety  native  to  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  ; 
it  bears  large  purple  flowers  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  This,  too,  has  been  developed  in 
many  improved  forms ;  the  variety  King 
George,  bearing  violet-blue  flowers  in 
early  Fall,  is  very  good.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  how  many  of  our  native  As¬ 
ters  have  been  improved  by  British  gar¬ 
deners,  who  appreciate  them  highly.  It 
is  pleasurable  to  transplant  wild  speci¬ 
mens  of  merit,  and  watch  their  develop¬ 
ment  under  cultivation.  They  are  easily 
increased  by  division,  and  grow  readily 
from  seed,  though  the  choice  named  va¬ 
rieties  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  come 
true  from  seed. 

Fall  Planting. — Fall  is  the  natural 
time  to  plant  many  shrubs  and  peren¬ 
nials  ;  with  the  latter  it  is  especially  good 
because  you  know  just  what  you  have, 
and  where  changes  should  be  made.  It  is 
very  easy  to  forget  conditions  by  Spring, 
unless  you  keep  a  copious  garden  note¬ 
book.  Fall  shows  us  errors  in  planting, 
too;  if  we  concentrate  on  material  that 
gives  its  best  effect  earlier  in  the  season 
the  garden  may  be  very  shabby  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  A  judicious  use  of  evergreens  in 
shrubbery  planting,  and  a  selection  of 
late-blooming  perennials,  will  give  an  in¬ 
teresting  effect  late  in  the  season.  This 
year  frost  held  off  until  past  September, 
giving  a  chance  for  some  fine  Dahlias 
which  had  dawdled  along  without  bloom 
during  the  unfavorable  weather;  the 
Chrysanthemums  were  so  much  discour¬ 
aged  by  heat  and  humidity  that  they 
were  much  poorer  than  usual.  The  Minia¬ 
ture  Dahlias  continued  to  give  abundant 
flowers  until  hard  frost,  having  given  us 
plenty  for  cutting  since  June.  They  are 
most  satisfactory.  The  tall  bearded 
Irises  that  called  for  division  were  lifted 
later  than  usual  because  of  heat  and 
drought ;  they  were  moved  in  September, 
just  before  the  heavy  rains  startel,  and 
will  doubtless  take  hold  well.  Evergreen 
shrubs  are  often  planted  in  Fall,  after 
the  new  growth  has  ripened,  usually  Au¬ 
gust  and  early  September,  but  we  have 
always  feared  to  do  this  later  than  the 
middle  of  September,  lest  the  ground 
freeze  before  the  roots  become  established. 
Of  course  they  should  have  a  good  mulch 


in  any  case.  Deciduous  shrubs  may  be 
planted  later,  though  they  too  should 
have  a  chance  to  take  hold  before  the 
ground  freezes.  We  would  really  prefer 
to  plant  evergreens  in  Spring,  when  the 
buds  are  swelling,  and  deciduous  shrubs 
in  the  Fall.  Many  of  the  new'ly  planted 
or  landscaped  residential  districts  show 
entirely  too  many  coniferous  evergreens ; 
the  effect  is  monotonous,  but  apparently 
some  purchasers  feel  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  more  for  their  money  with  liberal 
plantings  of  this  sort.  There  are  some 
shrubs,  however,  that  do  not  like  Fall 
planting,  and  they  are  preferably  set  in 
Spring ;  among  these  are  the  Japanese 
snowball,  Tamarix.  Rose  of  Sharon,  haw¬ 
thorn,  mountain  laurel,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Magnolias,  dogwood,  sweet  shrub 
and  butterfly  bush.  One  may  say  that 
these  general  rules  do  not  always  apply ; 
seasons  vary,  and  sometimes  a  shrub  does 
well  even  though  planted  at  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  wrong  time ;  however,  the 
Tamarix  we  mistakenly  planted  in  Fall 
died,  while  our  neighbor’s  Spring  plant- 
ink  survived.  The  disadvantages  of  Fall 
planting  of  shrubs  in  general  are  that 
the  plants  may  be  heaved  out  by  alter¬ 
nate  freezing  and  thawing,  thus  breaking 
the  roots,  a  trouble  that  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  proper  mulching ;  wind  may 
loosen  the  plants,  if  there  are  not  enough 
fibrous  roots  to  hold  them,  a  danger  les¬ 
sened  by  secure  staking.  The  greatest 
danger  of  all  is  planting  in  frozen  soil, 
which  breaks  up  in  clods,  thus  leaving 
dangerous  air  spaces.  Neither  shrubs 
nor  perennials  should  be  planted  after 
the  soil  is  frozen. 


Shrubs  for  Fall  Effect. — Our  ever¬ 
green  fire-thorn  is  covered  with  large 
clusters  of  showy  berries,  now  turning 
orange  scarlet ;  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
dark  green  foliage.  This  is  truly  a  mag¬ 
nificent  shrub,  Pyracantha  coecinea  var. 
Lalandi ;  with  us  it  is  hardy,  vigorous, 
and  was  not  touched  by  the  Japanese 
beetles.  It  likes  a  well-drained  soil,  and 
is  partial  to  limestone.  Unfortunately 
it  appears  that  it  cannot  be  produced 
cheaply  or  we  should  see  more  of  it.  In 
addition  to  shrubs  with  showy  fruit,  we 
should  consider  those  that  give  a  fine 
foliage  effect  in  the  Autumn.  Several 
varieties  of  Euonymus  are  especially  to 
be  recommended  for  their  Autumn  color¬ 
ing.  Our  favorite  among  them  is  the 
winged  Euonymus,  E.  alatus,  because  the 
leaves  change  in  Fall  to  a  deep  rose-color, 
which  is  quite  unusual.  The  fruit  is  not 
as  conspicuous  as  that  of  other  varieties, 
but  the  habit  of  growth  is  attractive,  the 
outline  being  regular,  with  the  branches 
extending  horizontally,  and  rendered  more 
interesting  by  the  corky  ridges  or  wings 
extending  along  them.  The  European 
spindle  tree,  Euonymus  Europaeus, 
grows  into  a  small  tree  with  showy  pink 
and  red  fruit,  and  purple  foliage  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  while  E.  atropurpureus  turns  scar¬ 
let.  The  Japanese  barberry,  which  some 
landscape  gardeners  think  rather  too 
plentiful,  gives  us  a  wonderful  Autumn 
color,  and  a  charming  show  of  scarlet 
fruit  in  Winter.  Among  the  smaller  ma¬ 
ples  Acer  ginnala,  commonly  called  the 
Amur  maple,  often  grows  in  bush  form, 
thought  it  does  become  a  small  tree,  and 
the  foliage  turns  a  beautiful  red.  The 
Tatarian  maple,  also  bushy,  but  growing 
to  tree  size,  is  extremely  showy,  the 
foliage  turning  a  vivid  scarlet.  The 
English  cork  maple,  A.  campestre, .  has 
bright  yellow  foliage  in  Autumn.  Au¬ 


tumn  coloring  of  foliage,  however,  is  af¬ 
fected  by  a  variety  of  things ;  generally 
poorer  soils  produce  richer  colors,  and 
sunlight  is  a  very  necessary  factor.  In¬ 
dividual  specimens  differ,  too ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  two  individuals  of  the 
same  tree  or  shrub  showing  a  great 
variation  in  Autumn  color.  The  sassa¬ 
fras  is  quite  variable ;  their  usual  Au¬ 
tumn  color  is  bright  yellow,  but  some 
specimens  turn  red.  Dog  woods  and  our 
native  Viburnums  are  especially  showy 
and  varied  in  color.  A  combination  of 
berried  shrubs,  wTith  those  that  give  vivid 
Autumn  color  gives  interest  to  the  gar¬ 
den  at  a  time  that  might  otherwise  be  the 
dullest  period  of  the  year.  This  year, 
however,  all  the  Autumn  coloring  was 
unable  to  brighten  the  garden  after  the 
tropical  hurricane ;  it  looked  like  a  war- 
devastated  area  with  its  littered  debris, 
although,  more  fortunate  than  many 
others  in  the  district,  we  lost  no  trees. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 


BEST  FOR  CARS 


Farmers  find  that  Mobiloil-the  world’s  largest-selling 
motor  oil-cuts  repair  and  upkeep  costs;  boosts 
working  hours  of  all  farm  engines.  It  offers  true  economy! 


Why  is  Mobiloil  the  most  popular 
— the  best-selling  oil  for  cars? 

What  makes  Mobiloil  the  most 
economical  oil  for  all  farm  engines? 

Two  words  answer  both  of  those 
questions!... BETTER  REFINING! 

Years  of  constant  research  have 
taught  the  makersof  Mobiloil  howto 
produce  oil  with  a  cleaner,  tougher. 


heat-resisting  film! 

That’s  why  millions  of  motorists 
find  Mobiloil  best,  why  farmers  who 
use  it  are  “lucky”  with  machinery ! 

Mobiloil’s  tougher  film  stops  wear 
better.  Helps  prevent  costly  break¬ 
downs!  Keeps  engines  working 
steadily.  Ask  about  proper  grades 
for  your  farm  engines,  your  car! 


Millions  of  farmers  have 
proved  that  these  top-qual¬ 
ity  oils,  greases,  fuels  and 
sprays  cost  less  to  use  than  or¬ 
dinary  petroleum  products! 

MOBILOIL 

World’s  largest- selling  oil! 
Best  for  cars,  tractors . . .  all 
farm  engines ! 

MOBILGAS 

America’s  favorite  gasoline! 
Peppy!  Powerful!  Use  it  in 
all  your  gasoline  engines. 

POWER  FUEL 

Special  tractor  fuel.  Slow- 
burning.  Economical. 

MOBILGREASE  NO.  2 

MOBILOIL  GEAR  OIL 

KEROSENE 

WHITE  GASOLINE 

BUG-A-BOO 

SANILAC 
CATTLE  SPRAY 

The  same  agent  has  lower- 
priced  lubricants — made  by 
the  makers  of  Mobiloil — eco- 
nomical  for  equipment 
whose  age  or  condition  does 
not  justify  the  highest  grade ! 


MOBIIOI  Land  MOBI LGAS 

SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

AFFILIATES:  MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY-GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 
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is  your 

DAIRY  FEED 

/fa  9*wedtme*it . . . 


or  Just  a  Purchase? 


There  are  no  bargains  in  dairy  feeds. 

You  get  what  you  pay  for  and  no 
more.  Dairy  feeds  are  purchased  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  for  future  profits  ...  the  better 
the  investment,  the  greater  the  profit.  A 
cheap  feed  may  be  cheap  in  price  .  .  .  but 
it  cannot  contain  the  quality  ingredients  so 
necessary  to  the  dairy  cow  in  producing 
quantities  of  high  grade  milk.  It  is  just  a 
purchase. 


Tioga  Feeds  cost  money  to  make.  For 
twenty-five  years  they  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  to  a  known  nutritional  standard — 
The  Thermal  System.  This  is  the  only 
system  which  balances  the  Therms  of  Heat 
and  Energy  with  the  Digestible  Protein 
intake  to  meet  the  known  requirements  of 
the  dairy  cow  for  maintenance,  production 
and  butterfat.  Tioga  Feeds  are  investments 
in  health  and  production  .  .  .  not  merely 
a  purchase. 

Tioga  Feeds  are  tested  quality  feeds,  each 
made  to  accomplish  a  definite  objective. 
Red  Brand  24. %  and  E-Gee  20%  are 
proven  feeds  for  maximum  production  and 
maintenance  of  health.  Crcamatine  .  .  . 
the  Butterfat  Feed  .  .  .  has  given  hundreds 
of  dairymen  sustained  increased  butterfat 
and  milk  production.  All  three  contain 
Colloidaltine ,  the  new,  easily  digested 
source  of  twenty  different  minerals.  With 
Colloidaltine,  no  supplements  are  needed. 


See  your  Tioga  Dealer 
before  you  buy  your 
next  feed  supply.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  all  the 
facts.  Mail  the  coupon 
today. 


TIOGA  MILLS  INC. 

1038  South  Broad  Street 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Booklet  on 
Q  Dairy  feeding  □  Turkey  feeding 
O  Poultry  feeding  Q  Hog  feeding 
Name . 


Address 


VACCINATE 


ANCHOR  SERUM 


America’s  Largest  Selling  Brand 
U.  S.  GOVT.  TESTED  —  INSPECTED  —  SEALED) 

ANCHOR  SERUM  offers  a  TWENTY- 
FIVE  YEAR  RECORD  of  POTENCY  and 
DEPENDABILITY.  “VACCINATE  ’EM 
YOURSELF  THIS  TIME  and  be  MONEY 
and  PIGS  AHEAD.” 

Clear  Concentrated  Serum  75c  per  100  cc 
Virus  $1.65  per  100  cc 
Swine  Mixed  Bacterin  6c  per  dose 
Hemorrhagic  Sept.  Bact.6c  per  dose 
Hemorrhagic  Aggressin  7c  per  dose 

LOWEST  PRICES  ON  SYRINGES  AND  INSTRU¬ 
MENTS.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST 
AND  BOOKLET  “VACCINATION  SIMPLIFIED.” 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

218  So."  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club 


The  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club, 
a  group  of  industrious  Ayrshire  breeders 
living  among  the  not-too-fertile  hills  of 
Allegany  and  Steuben  Counties  in  South¬ 
western  New  York,  have  worked  together 
during  the  past  22  years  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  favorite  breed.  Since  the 
founding  of  their  organization,  they  have 
watched  the  Ayrshires  steadily  increase 
in  numbers  on  the  farms  about  them ; 
they  have  cashed  their  checks  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  cattle,  some 
of  which  have  gained  fame  for  their 
breeders  and  their  new  owners,  and  in 
addition,  these  breeders  have  established 
a  long-distance  public  sale  program  that 
will  be  rounded  out  on  October  26  with 
their  19th  annual  consecutive  auction. 

Back  in  1916  when  no  less  than  IS 
percent  of  the  Ayrshires  in  the  Empire 
State  were  owned  in  Allegany  County, 
where  some  of  the  best  cheese  in  the. 
country  was  then  produced,  approximate¬ 
ly  35  Ayrshire  owners,  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  farm  bureau  manager,  It.  Q. 
Smith,  organized  the  Allegany  County 
Ayrshire  Club  for  the  purpose  of  advanc¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  breed  and  serving 
owners  in  this  area.  Three  years  later, 
as  Steuben  County  breeders  were  en¬ 
rolled,  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club.  The 
first  officers  elected  were  Frank  Utter, 
Friendship,  president;  J.  Canfield. 
Friendship,  vice-president ;  and  I.  D. 
Karr,  Almond,  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Karr  continued  to  serve  as  secre¬ 
tary  until  1924,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Ray  E.  Mead  of  Hornell,  who  very 
capably  handled  the  many  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  this  important  post  until  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1937.  Laurence  E.  Den¬ 
nis  of  Greenwood  is  the  present  secretary. 
For  several  years  F.  M.  Alvord  of  Friend¬ 
ship  and  C.  H.  Bartlett  of  Bath,  both 
prominent  Ayrshire  breeders,  served  as 
presidents  of  the  club.  Undoubtedly  the 
splendid  services  of  these  men  have  been 
very  helpful  to  this  organization. 

The  first  Ayrshires  in  this  territory 
were  purchased  by  Hubbard  Cotton  and 
Dr.  R.  Stebins.  Mr.  Cotton  was  grand¬ 
father  of  Thomas  Cotton,  who  now  has 
an  attractive  Ayrshire  herd,  and  is  the 
fifth  generation  on  the  home  farm  at 
Friendship.  Another  prominent  figure  in 
local  breed  affairs  who  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  breed,  and  whose  influence 
led  to  the  establishment  of  many  herds, 
was  TV.  G.  (Uncle  Billy)  Tucker.  He 
bred  many  good  cattle,  and  was  a  regular 
exhibitor  at  prominent  fairs. 

Among  the  other  early  fans  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  who  exerted  a  constructive  influence 
in  building  up  a  reputation  for  the  breed 
were  Ormiston  Bros.,  L.  D.  Stowell  and 
C.  W.  Lewis  of  Alfred.  Then,  as  now, 
the  Sandhill  herd  at  Almond  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  herds  in  the  district. 
This  unit  was  established  by  S.  S.  Karr, 
whose  son  I.  D.  Karr,  was  associated 
with  him.  In  1916  it  was  reported  that 
the  Karrs  had  five  two-year  olds  complete 
records  averaging  525  pounds  fat.  Since 
the  death  of  I.  D.  Karr,  Mrs.  Karr  has 
very  capably  carried  on  the  herd. 

Not  a  few  of  the  better  known  sires  of 
the  breed,  whose  names  are  eagerly  looked 
for  in  pedigrees  of  good  cattle,  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Allegany-Steuben  section, 
and  many  of  them  headed  top  herds  in 
this  district,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was 
Roy  Roy  of  Elmwood,  bred  and  developed 
by  J.  Henry  Stewart  of  Hornell.  At  the 
1920  N.  Y.  State  Fair  four  daughters  of 
this  bull,  together  with  a  half  sister, 
topped  the  class  for  a  group  of  five  cows. 
One  of  these  made  a  record  of  18,502 
pounds  of  milk,  753  pounds  of  fat  and 
sold  at  auction  for  $1,600.  Sons  and 
grandsons  of  this  bull  became  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  were  used  extensively  by  many 
breeders,  thus  accounting  for  the  large 
number  of  cattle  in  the  section  tracing 


to  this  distinguished  sire. 

Leto,  another  of  the  breed’s  great  bulls, 
followed  Rob  Roy,  and  many  real  top 
cows  resulted  from  mating  him  to  Rob 
Roy  daughters.  Perhaps  the  most  out¬ 
standing  was  Lily  of  Sylvan  View,  one  of 
the  breed’s  seven  6,000-pound  butterfat 
producers.  Several  Leto  daughters  made 
enviable  show-ring  records,  moved  into 
new  homes  at  handsome  prices,  and  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  quick  rise  of 
the  Sylvan  View  breeding  establishment 
of  James  Cochrane  of  Bath.  Among 
other  good  sires  of  earlier  days  were 
Major  Findlay  Baron,  Peter  Webb,  Fin- 
layston  of  Clover  Patch  and  Major  Ayer. 

The  first  annual  sale  of  the  Allegany- 
Steuben  Club  was  held  on  October  29, 
1919,  and  since  then  the  last  Wednesday 
in  October  has  been  “Hornell  Sale  Day.” 
The  average  of  $234  made  in  the  first 
sale,  together  with  the  satisfactory  fig¬ 
ures  realized  since,  have  proved  a  lasting 
stimulus  for  regularly  staging  an  auction, 
regardless  of  general  business  conditions. 
Breeders  of  this  area  realize  that  they  are 
in  the  business  of  raising  Ayrshires,  and 
that  their  surplus  must  be  marketed. 

In  no  less  than  eight  of  the  19  sales, 
averages  of  $150  or  more  have  been  made. 
In  three  different  years,  the  average  has 
exceeded  $200,  while  in  only  two  years 
did  it  go  below  the  $100  mark.  The  top 
individual  high  of  all  sales  was  made  in 
the  first  event,  when  $625  was  paid  by 
Harrison  Toby.  Lindley,  N.  Y.,  for  Agnes 
of  Clover  Patch,  consigned  by  Milton 
Davidson.  In  six  different  sales,  top 
prices  of  $300  or  over  have  been  realized. 

A  recent  convass  of  representative  Ayr¬ 
shire  farms  in  the  Allegany-Steuben  ter¬ 
ritory  by  James  Cochrane  and  Harrison 
Toby,  who  have  selected  the  entries  for 
the  forthcoming  Hornell  Sale,  and  a  pre¬ 
vious  visit  by  a  representative  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Digest  resulted  in  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  never  before  had  there  been 
so  many  good  cattle  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  club.  Marked  progress 
has  been  made  in  developing  better  type, 
while  strict  adherence  to  up-to-date 
health  regulations  have  given  cattle  from 
many  of  their  herds  an  entree  into  most 
States. 


Wheat  Grows  Again  in  New 
York  City 

It  took  a  World’s  Fair  to  bring  wheat¬ 
growing  back  to  New  York  City  and  a 
sizable  wheat  field  will  be  a  part  of  the 
exhibit  of  a  well-known  baking  company. 
The  field  was  planted  to  Yorkwin  seed 
recently  with  far  more  ceremony  than 
any  regular  planting  ever  received  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  production  was  not 
announced.  The  president  of  the  baking 
company,  a  former  Missouri  farm  boy, 
piloted  an  International  W-12  pneumatic 
tire  tractor  which  pulled  a  10-7  double 
row  feed  drill. 

It  is  said  that  no  wheat  had  been 
grown  in  New  York  City  for  65  years 
and  since  the  plot  selected  for  the  wheat 
field  had  been  used  as  a  city  dump  for 
years,  the  problem  of  suitable  soil  had 
to  be  faced.  It  was  solved  by  bringing 
thousands  of  feet  of  carefully  tested  top 
soil  from  a  Long  Island  farm  until  it 
covered  the  plot  to  the  depth  of  one  foot. 
Then  peat  moss,  imported  from  Sweden, 
was  mixed  in  to  enable  the  soil  to  retain 
moisture  and  all  this  was  enriched  with 
4-2-4  fertilizer  and  treated  with  arsenate 
of  lead  as  a  safeguard  against  insects. 

The  Yorkwin  variety  of  wheat  which  is 
now  used  extensively  in  up-State  New 
York  has  yielded  50  or  more  bushels  per 
acre,  a  bumper  crop  in  some  cases  yield¬ 
ing  more  than  60  bushels. 

Experts  from  several  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  acted  as  advisors  in  developing  this 
exhibit  and  Henry  Van  Den  Iloorn.,  a 
Long  Island  nurseryman,  will  have 
charge  of  the  field. 


At  a  recent  Ayrshire  Sale  in  Hornell.  The  19 th  annual  auction  is  to  he  held  Oct.  26. 


October  22,  1938 


FOUR  REASONS  WHY 
DAIRYMEN  FEED 
IODIZED  RATIONS 


Ormsby  Pony  Pontiac  owned  by  Van  Horne 
Farms,  Van  Hornesville,  N.Y.  This  Cow  is 
daily  fed  Iodized  feeds  and  is  now  making 
a  record  of  well  over  1,000  lbs.  butter  and 
24,000  lbs.  milk.  Photo  courtesy  of  Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


IODINE  in  well-balanced  feeds  does  a  four¬ 
fold  job  for  the  dairyman.  First,  there  are  less 
breeding  troubles.  Second,  it  helps  cows  de¬ 
velop  and  drop  healthier  calves.  Third,  it  stimu¬ 
lates  growth  in  calves  and  reduces  feeding  costs. 
Fourth,  cows  are  able  to  give  more  milk. 


Because  Iodine  speeds  up  mineral  assimilation 
for  bone  building,  and  breaks  down  fats  and  pro¬ 
teins  for  body  building.  Iodized  feeds  are  utilized 
to  better  advantage  by  dairy  cattle  for  improved 
health,  growth,  production  and  reproduction. 

States  one  authority,* 

“The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  Iodine  to 
the  rations  of  cows  reflected  itself  by  a  9% 
increase  in  the  flow  of  milk  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  saving  in  feed  costs.” 


A  new,  valuable  booklet, “Feeding 
for  Profit,”  gives  you  the  full  facts. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 
Address  Dept.  RNY- 10 
*Name  upon  request. 


IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


World-Famous 

StewarT 


CLIPMASTER 


Over  90  %  of  the  world’s  clipper  users  own  and 
PREFER  STEWART  clippers.  CLIPMASTER 
is  faster,  cooler  running,  easier-to-use.  The  most 
powerful  clipper  of  its  kind  ever  made.  Lasts 
longer.  Stays  sharp  longer.  Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing 
motor  exclusive  Stewart  design.  Completely  insu¬ 
lated  in  the  special  EASY -GRIP  handle  barely  2 
inches  in  diameter.  The  finest,  most  enduring  clipper 
ever  made  for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.. A  t%5.00 
value  for  only  1 17.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00. 
Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  lor  FREE  catalog  ol 
Stewart  electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shear¬ 
ing  machines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago; 
Illinois.  48  years  making  Quality  -products. 


E-Z-BOS 


CURATIVE  MEDICATED 

Teat  dilators 


For  Cows 

Smooth  —  Rounded  — cannot  puncture 
or  injure  teat.  Once  tried-Always  used 

Safe  and  dependable  for  treating  and  healing 
Spider,  Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised  Teats,  and 
other  Obstructions  or  Diseased  conditions.  Our 
Teat  Dilators  are  antiseptic  and  modicated.  It  is 
the  only  Dilator  made  without  a  reed  or  wire  and 
packed  in  medicated  ointment.  They  are  easily 
inserted  and  cannot  taar,  stretch,  or  injure  the 
Teat.  They  keep  the  feat  canal  open  and,  at  the 
same  time*  soothe  and  heal  the  infected  part. 

for  30  Dilators  in  assorted  sizes 
packed  in  medicated  ointment 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. _ 


D.  B.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


50c 


MORE  PROFIT— LESS  WORK 

j>v  CLEAN-EASY 
a\M  I  L  K  E  R 


A  portable,  self-washing  milker! 
Milks  20  to  25  cows  per  hour. 
Electric  or  gas  powered.  No  in¬ 
stallation  required.  Write  today! 


BEN.  H.  ANDERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Madison,  Wis. 


& 


$ 


FACTORY  PRICE 


3  Speeds  Fwd. 
/J*1  and  Reverse. 
Runs  4  to  B 
hours  per  gal. 


AiiTiresorSfeel  Tires! 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms, 
truck  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
poultry  ranches, country  homes,  etc. 
Plows,  discs,  harrows,  cultivates, 
mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.  P.  riding  or 
walking  types.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  Low  Factory  Prices 
and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 

Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  130  F  W  42nd  St.  New  York 


SH  AW  TRACTOR- 
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Winners  at  the  Dutchess  County  Fair 


Above  —  Margaret  Fish ,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  her  Grand  Champion  4 -H  Club 
Guernsey  female  and  Grand  Champion  in  open  class,  1938  Dutchess  County  Fair. 
Below  —  Eleanor  Potter,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  and  her  Grand  Champion  Baby  Beef 

steer,  1938  Dutchess  County  Fair. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Politics  seem  to  have  lost  their  glamor. 
Back  in  the  clays  of  the  colorful  and 
glamorous  “Teddy’’  Roosevelt,  the  days 
of  McKinley,  Mark  Hanna,  Quay,  Moss 
Penrose,  Platt,  or  even  as  far  back  as 
Cleveland  and  Harrison,  folks  took  their 
politics  as  a  great  diversion.  Flag  poles 
graced  every  village,  torch  light  parades, 
rip-roaring  speeches  attended  by  enthu¬ 
siastic  crowds,  train  back  platforms  with 
the  candidate  making  hot  speeches  while 
great  crowds  cheered.  Why  I  can  see  the 
great  Teddy  yet  and  hear  his  booming 
voice,  but  nowaday  folks  are  indifferent, 
listless,  uninterested  and  campaigns  are 
dull  and  drab.  I  am  continually  amazed 
at  the  dense  ignorance  exhibited  by  men 
who  are  fairly  intelligent  yet  know  next 
to  nothing  about  candidates  and  issues. 

I  note,  too,  that  we  are  traveling  the 
same  pathway  which  led  to  our  present 
hard  times.  Public  officials  call  for  high¬ 
er  tax  rates  so  they  can  increase  salaries 
and  spend  more  money. 

Straw  used  for  bedding  not  only  keeps 
the  stock  clean  and  dry  but  is  of  great 
value  in  absorbing  and  holding  liquid  ma¬ 
nures  and  I  believe  in  the  value  of  barn 
manure  for  building  up  land.  In  fact, 
that  is  easily  demonstrated  on  any  farm. 
The  soil  may  be  rich  in  mineral  fertility 
yet  almost  worthless  because  it  lacks 
humus  and  barn  manure  supplies  that 
humus  in  a  condition  which  decays  readi¬ 
ly  and  breaks  up  into  plant  food  besides 
holding  moisure.  A  soil  rich  in  humus 
will  stand  drought  conditions  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop. 

Northern  folks  quite  commonly  think 
they  cannot  grow  such  crops  as  peanuts 
and  sweet  potatoes.  We  have  no  peanuts 
this  year  but  we  have  grown  them  often ; 
we  do  have  a  couple  of  rows  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  the  Missus  fishes  out  sweet 
potatoes  of  excellent  quality  and  some  so 
big  that  half  of  one  makes  all  that  one 
can  eat  at  a  meal.  We  shall  dig  them 
later  but  put  that  off  as  long  as  possible 
for  they  do  not  keep  well  after  digging. 
They  must  be  dug  as  soon  as  frost  kills 
the  vines.  I  followed  the  southern  prac¬ 
tice  of  throwing  two  furrows  together  to 
make  a  ridge  and  setting  the  plants  on 
the  ridge.  The  plants  cost  10  cents  a 


hundred  and  we  set  only  a  hundred,  yet 
so  far  have  had  sweet  potatoes  often  and 
will  dig  a  couple  of  bushels  later. 

This  has  been  a  great  year  for  insects 
of  all  kinds.  We  shall  almost  welcome 
the  first  frost  as  that  will  end  the  mos¬ 
quito  nuisance  and  they  have  sure  been 
plentiful  this  year.  Hornets  and  yellow 
jackets  build  huge  nests  in  orchard  trees 
and  are  not  at  all  bashful  about  giving 
me  some  hot  shots  occasionally.  Some¬ 
times  I  make  such  a  fuss  flailing  my 
arms  and  waving  my  old  hat  that  my 
glasses  fall  off  and  then  I  am  helpless 
until  someone  comes  to  find  them  for  me. 
I  am  tolerant  of  the  bald-faced  hornets 
for  they  catch  and  eat  many  flies,  but 
yellow  jackets  seem  to  be  useless  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  The  Missus  and  I  pick, 
wipe  and  pack  tomatoes  three  times  a 
week,  a  slow  and  back-breaking  job  but 
it  does  furnish  a  little  income  as  we 
have  no  grapes  and  very  few  apples. 

A  neighbor  raised  a  fine  crop  of  Soy 
bean  hay,  cut  it  and  raked  it  up  but  then 
rain  came  and  for  many  days  there  was  a 
daily  shower  which  is  quite  common  in 
early  Fall.  That  is  the  drawback  of  Soy 
bean  hay  and  second  cutting  Alfalfa.  I 
note  that  the  Sweet  clover  craze  is  dying 
out  here.  I  sowed  some  years  ago  in  an 
orchard  and  now  it  grows  rank  and  tall 
each  year  after  I  stop  working  the  or¬ 
chard,  making  it  necessary  to  mow  it 
by  hand.  Those  stalks  are  as  big  as 
lead  pencils.  Probably  it  is  a  great  soil 
builder  but  I  want  no  more  of  it.  An¬ 
other  neighbor  who  keeps  a  lot  of  cows 
make  a  practice  of  going  through  his 
apple  orchard  each  year  with  the  manure 
spreader,  throwing  a  lot  of  lime  on  top  of 
the  load  of  manure  before  spreading  it. 
He  has  an  immense  crop  of  apples  this 
year,  about  the  only  man  around  here 
who  does  have  a  good  apple  crop.  That 
practice  makes  biennial  bearers  bear 
every  year  as  there  is  always  sufficient 
plant  food  to  make  a  crop.  Thus  we  live 
and  learn  with  the  learning  done  as  much 
through  watching  what  others  do  as  by 
watching  our  own  soils  and  crops.  We 
are  never  so  smart  that  we  cannot  learn 
from  others.  l.  b.  rebee. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


THEY  are  the  lowest  in  price  of  the 
famous  line  of  Winchester  World 
Standard  Shot  Shells.  Yet  month  after 
month,  Winchester  Ranger  Shells  prove 
their  success  in  steadily  winning  in  major 
skeet  and  trap  shooting— season  after  season 
they  prove  it  in  the  hunting  fields.  Get  the 
advantage  of  these  success  loads,  for  rab¬ 
bits  and  other  small  game.  Get  their  speed. 
Get  their  evenly  balanced,  hard  hitting  pat¬ 
tern.  Get  their  Winchester  Staynless  prim¬ 
ing-clean  in  your  gun,  causing  no  rust  and 
no  cleaning  worries.  Get  the  advantage  of 
their  economy.  For  close  range  with  a  choke- 
bore  gun,  ask  for  Ranger  Brush  Loads. 


Above— Model  97 
Standard  Grade. 
Below— Model  37 
Steel  bilt. 


SEE  THESE  WINCHESTERS 

Favorite  farm  guns  all  over  America,  Model 
97  and  Model  37  are  built  for  strength,  de¬ 
pendability  and  strong  shooting  with  regular 
and  high-power  shells. 


For  long-range  game  that  is  extra  hard  to 
kill— big  ducks,  geese,  northern  hares  or 
what  have  you — get  Winchester  Super 
Speed  Shells.  For  their  extra  high  speed 
and  long-range. 

For  thicket  hunting  with  a  shotgun,  for 
deer  or  bears,  buy  Super  Speeds  loaded  with 
buckshot,  single  ball  or  the  new  Winchester 
long-range  rifled  slug. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Winchester  Shells 
with  the  red  WINCHESTER  on  the  box. 


A  BUY  IN  A  FLASHLIGHT 


FOR  camp  use  and  around  home,  you  will 
find  real  satisfaction  in  this  new  Win¬ 
chester  Fixt-Focus  Spotlight.  Most  efficient 
to  meet  farm  needs  every  night.  Solid  22K 
copper  case.  Get  one.  And  always  buy 
Winchester  Super  Seal  batteries. 


- SEND  ME  FREE! - ; 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY. 

Dept.  99-F,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A.  I 
Yes,  I'll  be  glad  to  have  a  free  copy  of  the  Winchester  Pocket 
Catalog  — 56  pages  — of  World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition. 

NAME .  I 

ADDRESS . . . . -  . .  I 

_ I 


SUNDIAL 


All  IEATHER 
WORK  SHOES 


Laboring  men  may  disagree  about 
tough  jobs.  But  they  can  all  agree 
on  SUNDIAL  ALL-LEATHER  WORK 
SHOES— the  shoes  that  are  easier  on 
the  feet,  but  built  for  tougher  jobs. 
Honest  ALL-LEATHER  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  plus  honest  ECONOMY 
make  Sundial  Shoes  labor’schoice! 


If  there  is  no  Sundial 
dealer  near  you,  write 
Sundial,  21  Hudson  Street, 
New  Y ode  City. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
Established  isso 


I’nbllehcd  Bl->V*tkly  by  the  Uural  I'ubltihing  Co.,  Inr.  333  We«t  30th  St„  New  York 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  J2.0A 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  $1.50  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc_i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New. 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Platforms  on  Agriculture 

A  PLATFORM  announced  by  a  political  party  can¬ 
not  necessarily  be  called  a  strict  pledge  but  it  is 
regarded  as  at  least  an  indication  of  the  broad 
policy  of  the  sponsoring  party.  Last  month  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  the  Republican  plank  on  agriculture 
was  a  pledge — 

“ — to  the  end  that  the  dairy  farmer  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  producers  shall  receive  a  fair  return  for  their 
labor  and  that  the  consumer  shall  be  able  to  buy  the 
products  of  our  farmers  at  a  reasonable  price  ...” 

Two  days  later  at  Rochester,  the  Democrats 
adopted  this  platform : 

“The  permanent  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
State’s  great  dairy  industry  is  now  made  possible  by 
joint  Federal  and  State  assistance  under  a  marketing 
agreement  initiated  by  the  dairymen  themselves  and 
over  which  they  hold  the  power  of  veto.  Our  party 
sponsored  this  democratic  -program  which  promises  to 
bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  this  great  industry.” 

Few  farmers  will  enthuse  over  either  of  these 
complacent  statements.  The  Republican  plank  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes  but  it  implies  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  distribution,  and  for  the  last  20  years 
this  party  has  joined  with  its  opponents  in  dealer 
schemes  that  have  multiplied  this  same  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  party  has  not  had  a  Governor  in 
Albany  for  the  past  15  years  and  principally  because, 
with  an  attitude  of  general  apathy  toward  the  farm¬ 
er,  the  party  has  not  been  able  to  bring  sufficient 
votes  to  the  New  York  City  line  to  withstand  the 
Democratic  city  vote.  Year  after  year  they  have  had 
golden  opportunities  to  garner  a  100-percent  rural 
vote  with  a  sound  and  specific  farm  and  dairy  plank 
Whatever  insurgence  there  has  been  in  the  ranks  to¬ 
wards  such  a  policy  has  continually  been  smothered 
by  the  traditional  wheelhorses  and  their  accommo¬ 
dating  allies,  the  self-appointed  and  self-perpetuated 
leaders  of  farm  organizations.  1038  is  a  good  year, 
a  better  year  than  most,  to  cast  off  this  apathy  and 
disinterest  toward  farm  problems  and  to  plump  hard 
for  a  legislative  program  that  will  really  benefit  all 
farmers  of  the  State. 

The  Democratic  platform  is  unfortunate.  Its 
framers  have  come  out  flat-footedly  for  the  Federal- 
State  Marketing  Order  and  from  that  position  there 
is  no  retreat  without  complete  disavowal.  They 
claim  credit  for  the  entire  program  and  with  it  they 
promise  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  dairy  industry. 
They  further  state  that  the  plan  was  initiated  by 
the  dairymen  themselves.  Whether  the  Democrats 
honestly  believe  in  the  soundness  of  this  program  or 
whether  they  have  been  fooled  by  the  “farm  leaders” 
(who  are  in  both  political  camps)  is  not  clear.  What 
is  clear,  however,  is  that  during  the  party’s  regime, 
State  Milk  Control  was  adopted,  fizzled  and  finally 
expired  of  its  own  poison ;  the  Roger-Alien  Law  was 
enacted,  went  into  operation  in  July,  1937,  with 
promises  of  complete  solution  and  by  December, 
1937,  admittedly  collapsed ;  and  now  we  have  the 
Marketing  Orders,  hand-made  by  the  big  dealers  and 
with  full  power  in  themselves  to  fix  prices  for  both 
producer  and  consumer.  This  record  is  not  enviable 
but  it  could  be  repaired  by  a  right-about-face  policy 
adopted  immediately.  Instead  they  have  nailed  their 
fortunes  flush  to  the  milk  monopoly’s  mast.  Indi¬ 
vidual  candidates  will  win  more  farm  votes  if  they 
repudiate  their  own  party’s  plank 

Most  farmers  desire  to  vote  for  their  own  just 
interests.  They  will  support  a  candidate  who  con¬ 
vinces  them  of  his  sincerity  and  honesty  regardless 
of  political  affiliation.  There  have  been  but  few 
candidates  forthright  enough  to  adopt  a  sound  farm 
policy.  Yet  the  path  is  still  open  and  straight  to  any 
man  or  woman  who  is  willing  to  fight  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fundamental  principle  that  a  farmer 
is  as  much  entitled  as  anyone  else  to  sell  his  product 
at  his  own  price  and  on  his  own  terms  of  sale. 


NEW  Jersey  has  formed  a  State  Egg  Marketing 
Committee,  incorporated  on  a  permanent  basis. 
All  of  the  local  poultry  and  egg  marketing  co-opera¬ 
tives  will  be  represented  on  the  board  of  directors. 
Thus  there  will  be  co-ordination  with  the  auctions 
at  Paterson,  Flemington,  Hightstown,  Mount  Holly 
and  Vineland,  also  the  Federated  Egg  Producers 
Co-operative  Association  and  the  Toms  River  Egg 
Marketing  Association,  both  of  Toms  River.  Two 
directors  at  large  are  to  represent  the  New  Jersey 
State  Poultry  Association. 

The  new  co-operative  plans  to  work  with  the 
several  egg  marketing  agencies  in  New  Jersey  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  more  efficient  and 
direct  distribution  of  fresh  eggs.  Considerable  at¬ 
tention  will  lie  given  to  the  matter  of  maintaining 
high  quality  standards  for  New  Jersey  produced 
eggs  offered  to  the  public  and  also  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  identified  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  consumer. 

Herman  C.  Demme,  of  Sewell,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  organization :  J.  C.  Weisel,  of 
Frenchtown,  vice-president,  and  Leon  Todd,  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  secretary-treasurer.  Poultrymen  throughout 
the  State  contributed  to  the  original  program  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  past  12  months  as  a  test  campaign 
to  advertise  New  Jersey  eggs. 


* 


This  auction  will  be  held  on  a  fair  and  square  basis. 
Some  carelessness  worked  in  a  few  years  ago,  so  that 
buyers  lost  faith  in  it,  but  that  is  all  remedied  now. 

THE  above  from  the  letter  of  a  livestock  man 
brings  up  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the 
sale  of  livestock  or  anything  else.  Nothing  can 
be  worse  for  such  an  association  than  carelessness 
about  quality  and  that  seems  to  be  a  thing  that  will 
work  in  unless  somebody  keeps  after  the  matter 
diligently.  It  is  so  easy  to  revert  to  the  old-time 
type  of  auction  when  anything  went,  where  it  was  a 
case  of  letting  the  buyer  beware.  We  remember  an 
auction  of  farm  and  household  goods  sold  in  boy¬ 
hood.  Among  other  things  was  a  cast-iron  frying 
pan,  or  “spider.”  The  handle  of  this  pan  had  been 
broken  off  but  the  auctioneer  skillfully  took  it  in 
his  hands,  covered  the  broken  spot  and  actually 
sold  it  at  what  would  have  been  a  fair  auction  price 
for  a  sound  spider.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
instead  of  making  a  kick,  the  buyer  took  it,  laughing 
at  himself  for  having  been  fooled  in  that  way  and 
the  crowd  thought  it  a  great  joke.  It  was  a  small 
matter,  and  we  know  that  at  times  livestock  has 
been  disposed  of  in  somewhat  the  same  way.  Horses 
were  sold  as  “sound,  kind  and  gentle,”  when  most  of 
the  crowd  knew  of  the  faults,  or  misfortunes  of  the 
animals,  and  merely  smiled  at  the  auctioneer’s  rec¬ 
ommendation. 

The  principle  on  which  egg  auctions  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  has  been  certainty  as  to  quality.  Before  this 
idea  was  put  into  practice  thoroughly,  egg  auctions 
were  held  and  soon  went  to  pieces.  We  knew  sev¬ 
eral  of  just  this  type.  Honesty  is  the  best  business 
policy,  and  it  certainly  gives  a  more  comfortable 
feeling  to  buyer  and  seller. 

* 


WE  HAVE  learned  how  to  put  most  types  of 
green  crops  in  the  silo  safely,  by  the  use  of 
molasses  or  other  crops  to  provide  carbohydrates  for 
proper  fermantation.  Another  process,  the  A.  I.  V. 
system  uses  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulfuric  acid 
to  prevent  undesirable  chemical  action. 

The  molasses  process  is  most  practical  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  This  requires  from  40  to  80  pounds  of 
molasses  per  ton  of  grass  silage,  the  larger  quan¬ 
tities  for  legumes,  such  as  Alfalfa  and  the  clovers. 

The  Ohio  Station  has  made  tests  of  silage  preser¬ 
vation  and  feeding  by  both  processes.  They  used 
dilute  solutions  (2  normal),  mixed  in  proportion  of 
four  parts  hydrochloric  to  one  of  sulfuric  acid. 
Twenty  gallons  of  the  dilute  acid  per  ton  of  the  cut 
material  were  sprayed  on  during  the  filling  process. 

In  the  feeding  test,  four  cows  were  fed  the  acid 
silage  as  the  only  roughage  straight  through  the 
Winter  feeding  period.  Another  group  of  four  cows 
was  similiarly  treated,  except  that  the  cows  received 
first-cutting  Alfalfa  hay  in  place  of  silage.  Two 
groups  of  seven  cows  each  received  the  acid  silage 
and  Alfalfa  hay  in  alternate  periods  of  70  days.  Both 
groups  received  corn  silage  and  the  same  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  which  contained  about  14  percent  of  total  pro¬ 
tein.  Finely  ground  limestone  was  given  the  cows. 
A  small  amount  of  potassium  iodide  was  also  fed  to 
prevent  any  iodine  deficiency.  The  cows  fed  on  the 
acid  silage  averaged  67.8  jiounds  of  milk,  and  2.7 
pounds  fat,  more  per  month  than  those  given  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  The  molasses  silage  made  was  fed  out 
mainly  in  Summer  as  a  pasture  supplement,  so  no 
similar  production  test  was  made. 


October  22,  1938 

What  Farmers  Say 

A  NINETY-DAY  “SWAN  SONG” 

I  think  the  repeal  of  the  vicious  sections  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Law  and  a  provision  made  some  way  to 
segregate  true  co-operatives  from  yes-man  co-operatives, 
is  imperative.  We  who  read  between  the  printed  lines 
and  do  our  own  thinking  had  no  confidence  in  the 
Marketing  Order  from  the  start.  We  realized  it  was 
the  last  stand  and  I  think  inside  of  90  days  it  will  do 
a  “swan  song.”  I  do  not  believe  the  producers  will  be 
placated  with  their  belated  promises  any  longer  and 
when  that  time  comes  the  Milk  Committee  can  write 
up  90  percent  for  producer  organization  without  dealer 
domination.  Then  the  holler  for  law  revision  will  be 
heard  and  heeded. 

One  close  neighbor  and  I  have  had  many  friendly 
arguments  about  the  League  and  pooling  and  later 
farces,  he  in  favor,  I  against,  but  this  morning  he  told 
me  he  had  given  up  hopes  of  receiving  any  benefit  from 
the  Federal  Order  and  although  he  has  withstood  all 
my  pressure  to  come  in  as  a  Milk  Committee  member 
he  said  today  “we  must  all  join  one  organization  and 
run  it  and  not  have  any  outsiders  hired  to  do  so.”  I 
believe  many  more  will  soon  see  as  he  does  now. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  St.  Lawrence  County  dairymen 
were  not  fooled  by  propaganda  and  renominated  Sena¬ 
tor  Graves.  I  hope  we  can  add  to  the  loyal  ranks 
both  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  at  this  coming 
election.  f. 

New  York. 


THE  AAA  IN  TEXAS 

Here  is  a  clipping  from  our  local  paper : 

“Rules  and  regulations  under  which  2,500,000  cotton 
farmers  must  live  henceforth  were  signed  by  Agricul¬ 
ture  Secretary  Wallace  more  than  a  week  ago. 

“This  decree  provides  that  a  card  of  purest  white 
must  be  issued  to  every  cotton  farmer  who  signed  up 
for  what  is  more  or  less  facetiously  called  the  ‘volun¬ 
tary’  crop  reduction  program.  This  white  card  will 
contain  the  farmer’s  serial  number  given  him  by  the 
county  committee,  his  name,  address,  signature,  and  a 
code  number  locating  his  farm  by  State  and  county. 
He  is  to  be  a  white  sheep,  a  man  of  honor. 

“To  goats  who  do  not  sign  up,  a  card  of  deepest  red, 
is  to  be  issued,  containing  the  same  data  as  the  white 
cards,  but  printed  on  cardboard  hued  with  the  mark  of 
shame  (or  is  it  courage).  He  is  to  be  a  red  goat,  a 
man  to  be  shunned. 

“No  others  are  to  exist  among  cotton  farmers,  only 
white  or  red,  sheep  or  goat.” 

Add  to  it  that  we  cotton  farmers  who  have  not  com¬ 
plied  with  Federal  cotton  control  have  been  refused  a 
vote  for  the  county  committee.  Also  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  men  are  instructed  by  the  Federal  agent  to  keep 
their  mouths  shut  if  they  don’t  believe  in  it.  Further, 
cotton  farmers  are  alhrwed  acreage  on  a  basis  not  of 
their  own  previous  production  but  on  the  average 
county  production.  Good  farming  thus  sharing  with 
weed  patches. 

Wouldn’t  you  northern  milk  producers  love  to  join 
us  on  the  Federal  wagon?  We  have  some  Communism 
and  some  Fascism  and  then  some.  c.  T.  Leslie. 


COMPARISONS 

In  the  first  two  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
there  was  a  deficit  in  the  Federal  Treasury  of  $647,- 
000,000.  Total  expenditures  in  the  twTo  months 
amounted  to  $1,445,000,000. 

We  have  become  used  to  enormous  figures.  It  may 
help  to  restore  our  perspective  to  recall  that  this  two 
months’  deficit  alone  is  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  full  year 
just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  The  total 
expenditures  of  the  last  two  months  were  equal  to  just 
about  double  the  expenditures  for  the  full  year  1916, 
which  amounted  to  $734,000,000.  In  other  words,  we 
are  now  spending  each  month  as  much  as  we  were 
spending  in  an  entire  year. — New  York  Times. 


Most  farmers  here  are  afraid  they  will  be  “shut 
out”  or  otherwise  punished  if  they  openly  complain. 
This1  is  the  reason  they  do  not  act  together.  Then  the 
fact  that  farmers  do  not  stick  for  their  rights  encour¬ 
ages  the  dealers  to  take  advantage  of  all  of  us.  r.  c. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 


August,  1938  :  , - 40-qt.  Units - \ 

State  of  Origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 2,175,637  91,256  46,870 

New  Jersey  .  368,206  2,727 

Pennsylvania  .  492,029  7,463  2,231 

Connecticut  .  13,827  ...  ... 

Maryland  .  21,135  3,525  992 

Vermont  .  138,374  4,142  ... 

Ohio  .  ...  4,135 

Indiana  .  ...  400  6,383 

Delaware  .  ...  345 

Massachusetts  .  14,603  ...  ... 


Total,  August,  1938  ..3,223,811  113,993  56,476 

Total,  August,  1937  ..3,076,601  121,630  44,157 

New  York  -furnished  67.4  percent  of  the  milk  and 
80  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  August,  1938. 


Brevities 


At  the  potato  picking  contest  at  Fort  Fairfield, 
Maine,  Robert  Hallett  retained  his  championship  by 
picking  up  63  pecks  in  15  minutes. 

The  Rhode  Island  Station  has  figured  that  an  aver¬ 
age  crop  of  Alfalfa,  clover  and  Timothy  takes  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  pounds,  from  the  soil:  Nitrogen,  157;  102; 
50;  calcium  oxides,  110;  86;  10;  magnesium  oxides, 
46 ;  24  ;  7. 

During  September,  32.790,889  pounds  of  butter  came 
to  New  York  City.  Iowa,  6.912,286,  and  Minnesota, 
5,928,576  pounds,  each  sent  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  any  other  State. 

Refrigerator  locker  service  for  farmers  and  towns¬ 
people  is  developing  in  the  Mid-West,  where  more  than 
2,000  of  these  plants  are  in  operation.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  at  Washington,  has  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin,  “Refrigerated  Food  Lockers,”  which  describes 
this  plan. 

“The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding.” 
Here  is  the  cue  to  attitude  and  action  that  will  bring 
the  “world  peace”  so  much  desired — God  dwelling  in 
human  hearts.  This  condition  is  available  to  “every 
people,  every  tribe,  on  this  terrestrial  ball,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  place  in  the  heart  for  “envy,  hatred 
and  malice  and  all  uncharitableness.” 


rht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  Price  Less  Than  Promised 

NOWHERE  in  the  history  of  the  wide  world  have 
we  found  such  a  debauch  of  law  and  principle 
by  Government  itself  as  exists  today  in  the  dairy 
industry  of  New  York  State.  This  incident  began 
IS  years  ago  in  a  secret  alliance  between  a  group 
of  self-appointed  dairy  leaders  and  a  selfish  mon¬ 
opoly-seeking  dairy  corporation.  It  has  since  de¬ 
veloped  into  two  main  groups  of  producers  and  three 
dairy  corporations  in  a  bold,  brazen  corporate  mon¬ 
opoly  that  dominates  the  business  and  the  politics  of 
the  industry.  It  has  so  threatened  producers  with 
reprisals  that  few  farmers  or  other  citizens  dare 
open  their  heads  in  protest  or  complaint.  The 
monopoly  has  been  abetted  by  the  three  political 
parties  of  the  State,  and  by  many  of  the  candidates 
for  legislative  positions. 

During  recent  years  this  monopoly  ha^  been 
adopted  by  the  State  Government,  and  during  the 
present  year  it  reached  its  major  triumph  in  an  open 
joint  sponsorship  by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments  combined. 

During  this  whole  period  in  which  this  monopoly 
system  was  being  developed,  its  proponents  set  up 
the  pretense  that  it  was  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dairy  farmer  and  the  city  milk  consumer.  Before 
the  final  act  was  put  over  in  the  late  days  of  August, 
we  were  told  officially  through  print  and  speech  that 
the  Federal  and  State  control  would  not  lie  adopted 
unless  approved  by  the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  the 
supplying  daymen  of  the  State  and  two-thirds  of 
those  of  all  States  supplying  the  market,  that  farm¬ 
ers  had  demanded  it,  that  they  would  control  it,  and 
that  once  and  for  all  it  would  return  them  a  living 
price  for  milk. 

The  Orders  were  adopted  without  the  required 
number  of  votes  even  after  the  farmers  supplying 
co-operatives  had  been  voted  in  bulk,  and  against 
the  will  of  many  of  them.  Prices  were  increased  59 
cents  per  ewt.  to  consumers  for  September,  1938.  The 
average  price  paid  farmers  by  eight  dealers  in.  Sep¬ 
tember,  1937,  was  $2.10.  The  flat  price  for  all  milk 
was  $2.20.  At  this  writing,  October  13,  no  Septem¬ 
ber,  1938,  price  is  given  out.  But  for  a  fortnight, 
the  leaders  and  dealers  have  cautioned  farmers  not 
to  expect  too  much,  and  the  predictions  have  run 
from  $1.50  to  $1.80  for  September  milk.  During  the 
month  city  consumers  paid  17  cents  a  quart,  or  $7.94 
per  owt.  for  Grade  A  and  14  cents  or  $6.58  per  cwt. 
for  Grade  B.  Considering  these  prices  to  consumers 
and  the  promises  made  to  producers,  any  price  to 
producers  less  than  $2.75  per  cwt.  for  Grade  B  milk 
will  merit  condemnation  of  Federal  and  State 
control. 

It  is  true  that  some  farmers  have  been  confused 
and  misled,  and  that  some  legislators  have  likewise 
been  either  misled  or  induced  by  appearances  to  fol¬ 
low  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  was  not  until  the 
audit  and  the  Attorney  General’s  report  appeared 
this  year  that  any  official  information  was  available 
to  show  the  extent  of  the  exploitation  of  producers 
and  consumers.  We  look  for  a  reflection  of  that  in¬ 
formation  in  votes  of  dairymen  on  the  eighth  of 
November. 


Jitters  Induced  by  Fear 

THE  political  strategists  of  the  New  York  dairy 
racket  fraternity  have  had  a  severe  attack  of 
the  jitters  since  September  28.  On  that  day  Howard 
Edward  Babcock  got  the  news  by  the  radio  that 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  would  be  nominated  for  Gover¬ 
nor  at  Saratoga  by  acclamation  and,  if  he  accepted 
he  might  name  his  associates  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  That  was  bad  news  for  racketeers.  It  had 
taken  20  years  to  perfect  a  milk  racket  and  safely 
intrench  it  within  the  frame-work  of  the  milk 
monopoly.  When  Dewey  started  an  investigation, 
he  never  stopped  until  he  had  all  the  facts,  and  he 
was  a  relentless  prosecutor  of  racketeers.  What  if 
lie  should  insist  on  baring  all  the  milk  records  of 
the  past  20  years,  of  close  to  a  half  billion  dollars 
of  trust  funds?  Perish  the  thought!  Dewey  must 
be  stopped ! 

Howard  Edward  picked  up  his  pen  to  head  off 
the  “racket  buster”  even  before  the  nomination  was 
made.  It  had  to  be  done  at  once.  The  forms  of  his 
“house  organ”  and  subsidized  publication  were 
ready  to  close.  The  most  he  could  say  was  what  he 
didn't  know  about  Mr.  Dewey,  but  he  could  make 
implications  and  print  innuendos. 

Mr.  Babcock’s  philosophy  was  written  with  entire 
confidence  in  its  soundness.  Only  he  had  agricul¬ 
tural  information.  Mr.  Dewey  had  not  consulted 
him,  hence  Mr.  Dewey  “had  not  consulted  farm  sen¬ 
timent”  nor,  “as  far  as”  Mr.  Babcock  “knew,  inter¬ 
ested  himself  in  the  agricultural  problems.”  In  the 


recent  referendum  vote,  a  leader  voted  all  the  milk 
producers  in  bulk.  Mr.  Babcock  made  reference  to 
the  “up-State  farm  vote  as  being  in  the  bag.”  Is 
the  bulk  vote  to  become  a  habit? 

But  what  was  supposed  to  lie  Mr.  Babcock’s  mas¬ 
ter  slam  backfired  and  not  only  discredited  his 
marksmanship,  but  wounded  the  bird  he  was  trying 
to  shelter.  His  premise  was  that  someone  who  sup¬ 
ported  Mr.  Dewey  had  associated  with  some  people 
supposed  to  be  radical  labor  leaders  and  this — 

“ — put  it  up  to  Mr.  Dewey  to  let  farmers  know  how 
much  he  is  obligated  to  organized  labor,  and  just  how 
free  he  is  to  acquaint  himself  with  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  deal  with  them  without  prejudice  or 
handicaps.” 

It  so  happened  that  a  few  days  later  the  most 
radical  political  labor  party  known  in  labor — the 
American  Labor  Party  —  indorsed  Mr.  Babcock’s 
favorite,  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  as  its  candidate  for 
Governor. 

If  it  were  a  reason  why  farmers  should  refuse  to 
support  Mr.  Dewey  because  he  happened  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  man  who  knew  another  man  who  as¬ 
sociated  with  “radical  labor  leaders.”  and  if  such 
labor  support  could  be  secured  only  by  a  sacrifice 
of  farm  interest,  will  Mr.  Babcock  now  request  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lehman,  in  view  of  his  C.  I.  O.  endorsement, 
to  let  farmers  know  how  much  he  is  obligated  to 
organized  labor  and  how  free  he  is  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  agricultural  problems  and  to  deal  with 
them  without  prejudice  or  handicaps? 

“Jitters,”  especially  when  resulting  from  fear,  do 
lead  men  to  do  and  to  say  queer  things. 


A  Letter  of  Authority 

LAST  May  I  asked  the  late  James  E.  Boyle, 
Professor  of  Rural  Economy  at  Cornell,  what 
he  thought  of  the  then  proposal  for  Federal  milk 
control  in  New  York.  I  enclose  his  reply  of  June 
2.  I  consider  it  now  a  most  important  contribution 
to  our  dairy  interests  and  I  request  that  you  pub¬ 
lish  it  in  full  as  it  is,  without  deletion.  j. 

New  York. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
AND  FARM  MANAGEMENT 


Dear  Sir : 


June  2,  1938. 


I  have  your  letter  of  May  27  which  refers  to  some 
previous  correspondence  of  ours.  I  note  that  my  last 
letter  to  you  is  dated  November  25,  1937.  In  your  let¬ 
ter  of  May  27  you  refer  to  our  mutual  friend  John 
Dillon.  I  have  known  Mr.  Dillon  for  the  past  20 
years  and  I  regard  him  easily  as  the  outstanding  man 
in  New  York  State  who  has  made  the  longest,  hardest 
and  most  persistent  fight  for  the  farmers’  interest. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  leaders  of  New  York  agriculture.  The  same  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  can  be  observed  here  among  members 
of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  University.  Personally,  I 
have  oot  been  drawn  into  this  milk  fight  because  I 
have  no  official  connection  whatever  with  any  milk  or¬ 
ganization  or  milk  distributor.  Speaking  as  a  private 
citizen,  however.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  favor  giving 
the  Federal  Government  control  over  the  production 
and  marketing  of  milk  or  any  other  farm  commodity. 
I  much  prefer  to  see  the  farmers,  through  their  own 
co-operative  organizations,  do  their  own  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  keep  their  own  business  in  their  own  hands. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  dark  because  so 
much  heat  is  being  turned  on  the  farmers  to  vote  for 
Federal  control  that  this  scheme  is  almost  sure  to 
carry.  It  it  does,  the  farmers  will  merely  be  putting 
their  neck  into  a  noose  and  in  the  end  they  will  regret 
it.  They  will  wake  up  in  the  end  to  find  that  they 
have  traded  their  own  co-operative  control  of  milk  mar¬ 
keting  for  political  control.  In  this  kind  of  a  bargain¬ 
ing  the  farmers  are  always  the  losers.  james  e.  boyle. 

Professor  of  Rural  Economy. 


Mrs.  Frances  J.  Dean 

MRS.  Frances  J.  Dean,  of  Nichols,  Tioga  County, 
N.  Y.,  died  in  the  early  days  of  September, 
aged  86  years.  A  very  beautiful  and  touching  tri¬ 
bute  was  paid  to  her  in  a  private  letter  written  by 
her  son  to  the  editor,  a  personal  friend.  We  believe 
our  farm  friends  will  be  interested  to  read  a  tribute 
to  a  farm  mother  by  a  farm  sou  as  a  symbol  of  a 
farm  family  life : 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  inform ^you  of  the  passing  of 
my  mother,  aged  86  years.  She  was  fortunate  in  keep¬ 
ing  good  health  up  to  within  about  nine  weeks  of  her 
death.  In  fact,  she  had  planned  a  beautiful  garden  of 
gladioli  in  April  and  May.  In  these  days  of  speed  and 
life  for  amusement,  she  may  have  seemed  old  fashioned. 
But  whether  in  the  home,  the  church  or  the  community 
she  was  one  of  the  many  millions  of  American  women 
who  have  built  up  our  nation  by  each  doing  with  all 
their  strength  whatever  duty  came  to  them  to  do.  In 
these  days  when  Americans  are  being  constantly  told 
to  work  less,  to  spend  more  and  to  live  for  pleasure, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  for  more  than  300  years  our 
nation  was  built  by  the  cultivation  of  the  old-fashioned 
virtues  that  seem  so  out  of  date  to  so  many  today. 

DANIEL  DEAN. 


Decker  in  Onondaga  Race 

WITH  the  filing  of  a  petition  signed  by  5,500  of 
his  farm  and  city  friends,  Frank  N.  Decker  is 
in  the  Senatorial  contest  in  Onondaga  County  as  an 
independent  candidate.  There  was  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Decker  would  receive  the  required  number  of 
signatures  but  it  was  hardly  expected  that  as  many 
could  have  been  obtained  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  as  was  allowed.  Upon  his  formal  entry  in  the 
three-cornered  race,  Mr.  Decker  issued  this  state¬ 
ment  : 


I  am  very  grateful  to  all  my  friends  who  are  helping 
me. 

As  a  real  farnier  I  have  long  been  greatly  interested 
m  the  milk  problem  which  concerns  consumers  as  well 
as  producers,  being  equally  interested  both  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  distribution  which  constitutes  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  You  know  I 
also  have  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  unnecessarily 
extravagant  cost  of  government  as  reflected  in  current 
real  estate  and  other  mounting  taxation. 

All  of  us  are  also  deeply  concerned  with  old  age 
pension,  relief,  unemployment,  general  welfare  and 
business  recovery,  all  inter-related.  Farming  is  basic 
to  industrial  prosperity  and  by  the  same  token  pros- 
penty  in  the  city  should  spell  prosperity  on  the  farm. 

I  fully  appreciate  I  am  running  against  big  odds  as 
an  independent  candidate  and  I  cannot  succeed  unless 
my  friends  are  interested  in  the  principles  which  lead 
me  to  seek  the  high  office  and  have  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  serve  them  in  this  regard. 

Typical  of  the  sentiment  back  of  this  independent 
candidate  is  the  following  letter  from  one  of  his 
supporters : 

I  note  in  your  valuable  farm  paper  the  articles  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  election  of  Frank  N.  Decker  as  Senator 
from  Onondaga  County. 

I  know  Mr.  Decker  as  a  lawyer,  large  farmer  and 
stockman.  I  have  been  on  his  large  farm  and  seen  his 
stock,  and  I  know  all  of  his  qualifications  in  being 
able  to  help  the  farmers  of  this  State  in  regard  to  the 
price  of  milk  which  is  being  sold  now  to  the  milk  cor¬ 
porations  for  less  than  it  can  be  produced. 

No  farmer  can  produce  milk  under  such  prices  and, 
unless  the  consumers  of  milk  take  the  matter  up  with 
their  representatives,  they  will  be  paying  more  for  milk 
and  the  farmers  getting  less  through  the  classification 
under  the  new  arrangement.  I  have  been  a  farmer  all 
of  my  life  and  I  know  what  the  result  will  be. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  great  support  you  are 
giving  Mr.  Decker  in  your  valuable  paper. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  *  perry  Morgan. 


Manley  Again  in  Milk 

DUFFALO.— Much  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  8 
-1-^  interested  me.  The  multiple  vote  did  its  trick 
here,  too,  and  the  State  milk  monopoly  is  now  in  the 
saddle.  I  was  interested  in  Henry  Manley's  effort 
to  keep  his  conscience  when  he  resigned  from  Milk 
Control.  He  might  as  well  have  let  it  go  there.  He 
has  recently  been  much  in  this  region  and  he  has 
re\ealed  no  indication  of  a  sensitive  conscience 
“that  a  dairy  farmer  could  detect.” 

Mr.  Manley  came  to  Buffalo  with  the  stooges  of 
the  Dairymen  s  League.  Lie  is  now  attorney  for  the 
Bargaining  Agency,  and  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  induce  dairymen  to  breach  existing  con¬ 
tracts  and  to  coerce  them  into  the  Bargaining 
Agency .  The  whole  trouble  in  this  market  was 
worked  up  by  the  self-seeking  promoters.  Milk  pool¬ 
ing  has  been  a  failure  since  1921.  Another  pool  will 
only  add  to  the  cost  of  distribution.  It  has  already 
driven  the  consumers’  cost  up  to  13  cents  a  quart. 
The  promoters  turned  down  a  proposition  to  pay 
producers  more  than  they  will  now  get  and  save 
consumers  at  least  a  cent  a  quart.  The  independent 
price  for  September  was  $1.81  to  producers  and  milk 
sold  on  the  street  at  11  cents  per  quart. 

No  official  report  of  the  vote  has  lieen  made  here 
but  one  paper  reported  a  total  of  3.264  of  which 
2.645  were  cast  in  bulk  by  officials.  This  would 
leave  only  619  votes  by  dairymen. 

The  feeling  now  is  that  the  Order  effective  Oc¬ 
tober  1  will  be  tested  in  the  courts.  a  producer. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Notes 

October  <  :  Many  farmers  are  repairing  damage  done 
to  fields,  yards  and  fences.  Several  large  fields  in  many 
sections  have  gravel  and  stones  washed  onto  them  from 
highways ;  yards  have  to  be  cleaned  from  fallen  trees 
and  many  posts  in  fences  have  been  loosened  and  are 
out  ot  the  ground.  Orchards  have  to  be  cleared  of  up¬ 
rooted  and  firoken  fruit  trees;  wind-blown  apples  have 
to  be  gathered  lor  cider  mostly,  though  fruit-growers  are 
putting  their  best  drops  into  baskets  and  boxes  and 
labeling  them  as  drops.  ’  There  appears  to  be  a  good 
market  for  those,  locally  at  least. 

. ,  Potatoes  have  shown  the  result  of  the  water  from 
the  big  storm.  Many  are  rotten.  One  farmer  dug  his 
out  ot  about  a  foot  of  mud  and  two  out  of  three  were 
rotten.  One  corn  lot  had  all  the  stalks  stripped  of 
leaves,  and  most  of  the  stalks  torn  out  of  the  ground 
so  the  farmer  gathered  what  corn  he  could  get  at  by 
wallowing  through  the  mud  and  left  the  stalks  to  turn 
the  cows  there  to  feed  after  the  mud  had  settled  so  the 
cows  could  walk  there  without  being  fast  in  the  mud 
Another  farmer  stated  he  had  no  fence  left  on  his  12(L 
acre  farm,  and  that  every  field  was  still  unfit  to  pas¬ 
ture  as  water  and  mud  appeared  to  be  everywhere 
even  after  over  three  weeks  for  water  to  settle. 

We  had  ice  form  on  our  water  barrel  this  morning 
and  everything  in  the  garden  is  now  blackened  One 
farmer  stated  that  the  two  “white  frosts”  and  the 
“black  frosts”  following,  provided  a  “finish”  to  Sum¬ 
mer  garden  vegetables.  E.  A  H 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Ringside  Review 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


Edwin  R.  Sweetland  Jr.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  and  his  prize-winning  pen  of  Chester 
Whites.  Edicin  has  toon  premier  honors  in  open  class  at  the  International  Livestock 

Show  with  his  harrows. 


While  attendance  did  not  come  up  to 
the  hoped  for  half  million  mark,  it  has 
been  announced  by  the  Fair  management 
that  the  two-week  Fair  will  be  held  again 
next  year.  It  is  planned  to  make  the 
Fair  a  great  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
Exposition  which  will  rival  the  famed 
Toronto  Exposition.  Night  crowds  which 
flocked  to  the  Coliseum  to.  participate  in 
dancing  and  hear  and  see  the  famous  or¬ 
chestras  and  other  features  helped  the 
total  attendance  materially. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  fre¬ 
quently  voiced  by  livestock  exhibitors 
during  the  second  week  was  that  there 
was  practically  no  audience  to  see  the 
splendid  rings  offered  for  judging  and 
public  approval.  Lighting  in  the  Coli¬ 
seum  was  not  good  for  the  judging  of 
beef  cattle,  Judge  Oldson  finding  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  judge  Hereford  classes  in  the 
open  due  to  eyestrain  from  the  interior 
lighting. 

Horses 

Pronounced  by  everyone  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  draft  horse  shows  of  the 
country,  Superintendent  S.  C.  Pendergast 
and  his  hard-working  and  loyal  assistants 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  efficient  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  magnificent  show  was 
handled.  Probably  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  any  livestock  show  is 
competent  judging  by  a  judge  which  ex¬ 
hibitors  heartily  approve  and  indorse. 
Such  a  man  is  Prof.  E.  A.  Trowbridge, 
who  accomplished  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  meeting  the  universal  approval  of 
all  exhibitors.  The  draft  horse  dinner, 
given  Wednesday  night  was  a  tribute  to 
his  knowledge  and  skill.  It.  D.  Foley  of 
the  Producers  Livestock  Co-operative, 
Buffalo,  acted  as  toastmaster  in  his  usual 
jovial  manner;  “R.  D.”  is  fast  becoming 
famous  as  the  “Chauncey  Depew”  of  the 
toastmaster  world. 

Top  placings  of  the  show  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Percherons :  Stallion  5  and  over: 

1 —  Crebilly's  Farm,  AVest  Chester,  Pa., 
on  Barton's  Duke;  2— Madrey  Farm, 
Brewster,  N.  Y.,  on  Locarno.  Stallion  4 
yrs. :  1 — Madrey  on  Ermite  ;  2 — Cornell 
on  Cornell’s  Sensation.  Stallion  3  yrs. : 
John  A.  Knight.  Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  on  Le- 
bri  Lang.  Stallion  2  yrs. :  1— Ernest  C. 
Bell,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J.,  on  Duke’s 
Captivator,  sired  by  Barton’s  Duke ;  2— 
Fuerst  Stock  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
on  Olivet.  Yearling :  1 — Madrey  on  Car- 
nona  ATI  Konbellcar ;  2— Crebilly  on  Cre- 
billy’s  Bob.  Foal:  1 — Cornell  on  Cor¬ 
nell's  Jim  ;  2 — Fred  Richardson’s  entry, 
Spencerport.  X.  Y.  Stallion  any  age 
bred  by  exhibitor:  1 — Madrey;  2 — Bell. 
Champion  senior  stallion :  Crebilly’s 
Farm  on  Barton's  Duke.  Reserve  senior 
champion:  Madrey  on  Locarno.  Junior 
champion  :  Madrey  on  Carnona  A7I  Kon¬ 
bellcar.  Reserve  junior  champion :  Bell 
on  Duke’s  Captivator.  Grand  champion  : 
Barton’s  Duke.  Reserve  grand  cham¬ 
pion  :  Carnona  A' I  Konbellcar. 

Mare  5  and  over:  1 — Madrey  on  Car¬ 
nona  IAr’s  Hope;  2 — Crebilly  on  Gaile 
Nare.  Four  yrs. :  1 — Crebilly  on  Konet ; 

2 —  Madrey  on  Priscilla  Degass.  'Three 
yds. :  1— Madrey  on  Victoria  ;  2— Fuerst 
on  Nereide.  Two  yrs.:  1— Crebilly  on 
Crebilly’s  Alberta  ;  2— Fuerst  on  Ostende. 
Yr.  :  1 — Madrey  on  Konbellcar  Carnona ; 
2 — Bel  on  Coralette.  Foal:  1 — Cornell 
on  Cornell’s  Gladys;  2— Crebilly  on  Cre¬ 
billy’s  Margaret.  Mare  any  age  bred  by 
exhibitor-.  1 — Madrey  Farm;  2 — Cornell 
University.  Senior  champion  Percheron 
mare :  Madrey  on  Carnona  IV’s  Hope. 
Reserve  senior  champion :  Crebilly’s 
Farm  on  Konet.  Junior  champion  mare: 
Crebilly’s  Alberta.  Junior  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  :  Fuerst  on  Ostende.  Grand  cham¬ 
pion  Percheron  mare :  Madrey  Farm  on 
Carnona  IV’s  Hope.  Madrey  Farm  won 
the  blue  in  the  three  get  of  one  sire  on 
Konbellcar’s  get.  Stallion  and  3  mares 
any  age  class  was  topped  by  Crebilly’s 
Farm  entry.  Herd,  5  animals  owned  by 
exhibitor,  to  include  not  more  than  two 
stallions,  was  won  by  Madrey  Farm. 

Belgians,  the  superior  of  any  classes 
ever  seen  on  the  Coliseum  tan  bark,  were 
there  with  large  numbers  showing  in  all 
classes.  The  great  show  and  breeding 
stallion  Rowdy  d’Or  exhibited  by  Sugar 
Grove  Farm,  Aurora,  Ill.,  walked  off  with 
the  senior  blue,  purple  and  grand;  sec¬ 
ond  in  class  was  Harold  J.  Dann  on 
Brooklyn  du  Geron.  Stallion  4  yrs. :  1  — 
Hyllmede  Farm,  Beaver,  Pa.,  on  Brin 
d’Or  de  Montaubant ;  2 — O’Dowd’s  Dairy, 
Pine  Brook,  N.  J.,  on  Hercule  de  Quevy 


11.  Three  yrs. :  I — -Sugar  Grove  on  Ken- 
fluer's  Major  Farceur,  also  awarded  se¬ 
nior  reserve  champion  ;  2 — Horton  Farm, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  on  Cornell’s  Victor. 
Two  yrs.  :  1 — Sugar  Grove  on  '  Mack  de 
Farceur ;  2 — Hyllmede  on  Major  de 

Arorste.  Yr. :  1 — Sugar  Grove  on  Baron 
d’Or,  sired  by  Rowdy  d'Or ;  2 — Hyll¬ 
mede  A'alentine.  Junior  champion  and 
reserve  both  to  Sugar  Grove  on  Mack 
de  Farceur  and  Baron  d'Or. 

In  the  four  and  five-year-old  Belgian 
mare  classes  Jersey  Health  Farms,  lie 
Bizard,  Quebec,  Canada,  topped  with 
Marette  du  Croissant  and  Clara  de  He- 
mel,  the  latter  winning  reserve  senior 
champion.  Sugar  Grove's  three-year-old 
entry,  Bella  de-  Caenegliem,  won  her 
class  and  then  stepped  through  for  senior 
and  grand  purple.  Sugar  Grove’s  entry, 
Jeannee  11,  won  the  two-year-old  class ; 
their  yearling,  Farceur  Sunset,  winning 
the  junior  purple ;  Hyllmede’s  entry, 
Hyllmede  Corlette,  was  awarded  reserve 
junior  championship  honors.  Hyllmede 
won  in  foal  class ;  mare  bred  by  exhibi¬ 
tor  ;  produce  of  dam ;  and  get  of  sire. 
Sugar  Grove  won  stallion  and  three 
mares  and  herd. 

Suffolks  made  an  impressive  show  with 
numerous  entries  of  exceptional  quality 
and  conformation.  Prominent  prize-win¬ 
ners  in  the  purebred  draft  horse  show 
other  than  Percheron,  Belgian  and 
Clydesdales  wTere  horses  from  the  estab¬ 
lishments  of  Sabarama  Farms,  Oscar 
Brown  owner,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. ;  Up- 
wey  Farms,  Owen  Moor,  Southwood- 
stock,  ATt. ;  Donegal  Farm,  R.  J.  Connor 
&  Son,  Phelps,  N.  Y. ;  Mulhocaway  Farm, 
S.  B.  AA'estcott.  Clinton,  N.  J. ;  and 
Louis  Nippert,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  brewers’  big  horses  dominated  the 
hitch  and  Clyde  classes. 

New  York  State  draft  horses,  grades, 
shown  to  halter  (non-professional), 
limited  to  animals  actually  owned  in 
New  York  State,  presents  opportunity 
for  local  exhibitors  which  was  well  ap¬ 
preciated  as  shown  by  the  large  number 


of  entries  in  each  class.  Mare  with  foal 
at  foot  was  won  by  Charles  Leonard, 
Canton,  on  Kate  and  Mary ;  H.  S.  Lake 
&  Son,  Lyons,  placed  second  on  their 
good  entry.  In  the  mare  or  gelding,  1 
yr.  class,  first  was  won  by  Arthur  Facer, 
Phelps,  on  Duke;  second  to  Walter 
Deuce  &  Sons,  Baldwinsville.  on  Gip. 
Foal  of  1938  class  was  topped  by  the  en¬ 
try  of  Charles  Leonard ;  second  to  Dence 
&  Sons.  In  the  New  York  State  horse 
hitches,  pair  over  3,400 :  1 — Entry  of  Dr. 
Arerner  Kennedy,  Utica  ;  2 — Ray  C.  Bald¬ 
win,  Tully.  Single,  1,700  and  over  to 
William  Donnely  entry,  Schuyler  Lake. 
Single  mules  to  entry  of  S.  AV.  and  L.  J. 
Pendergast,  Phoenix. 

John  Adrian’s  Belgians  from  Williams- 
ville,  Erie  County,  won  the  heavyweight 
pulling  contest,  with  the  team  of  John 
Auger,  Auburn,  second.  The  lightweight 
division  was  won  by  the  team  of  Milton 
Preston,  East  Pembroke ;  Dwight  Mosher, 
Moravia,  was  second  with  a  team  pur¬ 
chased  from  Preston  a  few  days  before 
the  contest. 

Beef  Cattle 

Aberdeen-Angus  classes  were  strong 


throughout,  especially  in  the  female  class¬ 
es.  Top  placings  went  as  follows  :  Briar- 
cliff  Farms,  Inc.,  S.  H.  Morrison,  man¬ 
ager,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  won  first  on 
their  entry,  B.  Eimo,  for  bulls  calved 
May  1,  1935,  to  April  30,  1936,  he  going 
through  to  win  senior  purple  and  grand 
champion.  Then  entry  of  Bethel  Farm, 
Inc..  Henry  Jackson,  owner.  Pine  Plains, 
Bethel  Quiet  Lad,  won  his  class  for  bulls 
calved  January  1,  1937,  to  April  30, 
1937,  also  winning  junior  and  reserve 
champion.  The  aged  class  was  won  by 
Rally  Farms,  F.  H.  Bountecou.  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.,  entry,  Rally  Glenn ;  Clayton 
C.  Taylor's  entry,  Briarcliff  Mignot,  was 
second ;  L.  A.  Colton,  Geneva,  placed  well 
on  his  entries. 

On  mature  females  Taylor  placed  first 
on  Ester  of  Dancote.  Cornell  topped  on 
heifers,  calved  May  1,  1935,  to  April  30, 
1936,  on  Eisa  Cornell  13th.  she  winning 
senior  and  grand  purple.  Briarcliff  won 
the  other  female  classes ;  junior  and  re¬ 
serve  champions  on  Briarcliff  Eve.  Briar¬ 
cliff  topped  in  junior  yearling  Angus 
steers  and  calves,  their  latter  entry  being 
pronounced  by  Judge  Carl  A.  Oldsen, 
Ames,  Iowa,  one  of  the  best  steer  calves 
he  had  ever  handled.  This  steer,  B.  Joe, 
won  the  breed  purple.  Bethel  Farms  won 
on  Bethel  Harry  in  Summer  yearlings. 
In  groups  of  fat  cattle  Cornell  was  first, 
entries  from  the  herds  of  A\f.  J.  Hamilton, 
Jamesville,  and  Miss  Jean  Dell,  Golden, 
made  excellent  showings. 

The  Hereford  classes  were  a  credit  to 
the  AVhite  Faced  breed,  and  were  well 
filled.  Cornell  won  blue  and  grand  pur¬ 
ple  on  Bertha’s  Bocaldo  2nd. ;  they  also 
placed  first  on  two  bulls.  Brookvale 
Farm,  Windsor,  Mass.,  won  on  May  1  to 
August  31,  1937,  bulls  on  AVindsor  Domi¬ 
no  69tli.  AAr.  J.  Hamilton  won  on  Gay 
Woodford  for  bulls  calved  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  1937,  this  bull  also  winning  re¬ 
serve  championship.  Hamilton  won  on 
three  bull  groups.  Brookvale  topped  the 
female  classes  and  won  both  grand  and 
reserve  championships,  except  junior 
heifers  which  was  won  by  Hamilton’s  en¬ 
try.  The  Gage  Stock  Farm,  Delanson, 
N.  Y.,  was  a  close  runner-up  in  classes 
where  shown.  Cornell  won  the  Hereford 
steer  classes  straight  through.  Bob  Hin- 
man  put  out  a  pair  of  twins,  Former  and 
Reformer,  in  Summer  yearlings  which 
were  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Reformer  won 
his  class,  breed  championship,  and  then 
placed  tops  for  the  grand ‘championship. 

The  baby  beef  sale,  under  the  capable 
management  of  Bob  Hinrnan  and  the 
hammer  of  Col.  Fred  Reppert,  was  an 
outstanding  success.  George  Keppler 
bid  46  cents  per  pound  live  weight  and 
bought  Roger  Bradley’s  1.005-pound  4-H 
grand  champion,  H.  Ang.  George  will 
retail  the  carcass  at  his  Syracuse  mar¬ 
ket — I  have  already  ordered  some  steaks 
and  a  roast.  Donald  Coye's  Highly 
Commended  Blue-H.A.,  975-pound  steer 
brought  20  cents.  Every  steer  of  the  46 
head  sold  individually  were  avidly  bid 
for,  starting  at  12  cents  or  above,  thus 
reflecting  the  strong  demand  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  eastern  markets  for  properly 
finished  beef. 

Goats 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  back  judging 
again  in  this  department  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  several  years.  Superintendent 
T.  AAr.  Case  has  built  the  goat  division 
into  a  real  show.  Exhibitors  in  the  va¬ 
rious  breed  classes  included :  Brighton 
Goat  Dairy,  Beatrice  deGorio,  Jamesville; 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Carlson,  Jamestown ;  T.  W. 
Case,  Spencerport;  R.  O.  Field,  James- 


These  Hereford  steers,  oioned  by  Robert  Totten,  Cuba,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  are 
being  groomed  for  the  shotv  ring  at  the  1938  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  They  were  sold  in 
the  baby  beef  sale  following  their  successful  showing  and  brought  a  price  which 
totaled  an  attractive  and  profitable  figure. 


Dorothy  Onderdonlc,  Hall,  N.  Y.,  and  her  prize-winning  group  of  Guernseys,  her 
Grand  Champion  4-7/  Senior  Yearling,  Fairy’s  Fay  of  Elmwood  Farm  515298  is 
,  second  from  the  right. 
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town ;  Glengarry  Goat  Dairy,  James 
Harkins,  Cicero ;  Hy-Hope  Goat  Dairy, 
Gladys  Kite,  Jamesville;  “Our  Own”  Nu¬ 
bian  Goat  Farm,  Lyle  Hulbert,  Rome ; 
Top  Notch  Goat  Dairy,  R.  L.  Harris, 
Fabius;  Mrs.  Anna  and  Silas  Wright, 
Red  Ci'eek.  In  Alpines,  Top  Notch  won 
kid  ;  Field  won  aged  doe,  yearling,  three 
kids,  flock  and  champion  doe.  Anna 
Wright  won  best  grade  doe.  In  Saanens, 
Top  Notch  lived  up  to  the  name  and  won 
all  the  tops.  Nubians,  Anna  Wright  on 
aged  doe ;  Top  Notch  on  yearling ;  “Our 
Own”  first  and  championship  on  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  kid.  Best  grade  doe  and  flock, 
Anna  Wright.  Toggenburgs,  Ily-Hope 
first  in  aged  does  and  three  kids  and 
champion  on  their  aged  doe ;  Brighton, 
first  on  yearling,  kid  and  flock.  Case 
won  the  driving  class. 

Hogs 

E.  R.  Sweetland,  Superintendent,  han¬ 
dled  this  department  in  his  usual  effi¬ 
cient  manner.  Getting  the  premium  money 
in  the  hands  of  exhibitors  before  the  end 
of  the  show  is  much  appreciated  by  them. 
Mark  A.  McCarty,  State  College,  Pa., 
judged  hogs  for  all  breeds. 

In  Berkshires  J.  W.  Van  Arsdall  Jr., 
Burgin,  Ky.,  topped  all  the  boar  classes 
except  junior  pig  which  was  won  by 
Cornell.  Prof.  John  Willman  exhibited 
sheep  and  hogs  in  several  of  the  breeds 
which  were  a  gre.at  credit  to  his  capable 
management.  Van  Arsdall  won  the  cham¬ 
pionships  straight  through. 

The  entries  of  Frank  L.  Hollier  in 
Chester  Whites  were  excellent  throughout. 
His  junior  boar  pig,  which  won  junior 
championship,  was  of  special  note.  Van 
Arsdall  won  the  female  and  senior  boar 
championships. 

Buck  &  Doe  Run  Valley  Farms, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  won  the  championships 
in  Poland  China.  Ruth  and  Pearl  Park, 
Voleny  Park,  N.  Y.,  had  several  excellent 
entries  in  the  various  classes. 

Frank  C.  Oren,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  won 
all  championships  and  firsts  in  Hamp- 
shires.  The  Duroc-Jersey  championships 
were  won  by  Triangle  Farms,  Cedarville, 
Ohio.  Cornell  won  best  pen  of  three 
baiTows  under  six  months ;  Edwin  R. 
Sweetland  Jr.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  on  second. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1933, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-TORKER.  published 
bi-weekly  at  New  Xork,  N.  X.,  for  October 
1,  1938. 

State  of  New  Xork,  County  of  New  Xork,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Xorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  Section 
037,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  — That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 

lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are:  „  _ 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  X. 
Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  New  York 

N.  Y. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  X. 

2.  — That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  (Vest  30th  St.,  New 
Xork,  N.  X. 

John  J.  Dillon,  333  AV.  30tli.  St.,  New  Xork 
Win.  F.  Bergliold,  333  AV.  30th.  St.,  New  Xork 
AVm.  A.  O’Brien,  333  AV.  30th.  St.,  New  Xork 
Mary  D.  Walsh,  333  AV.  30th.  St.,  New  Xork 
Catherine  D.  McGratty,  333  AV.  30th.  St.,  N.  X. 
Julia  D.  Bergliold,  333  AV.  30th.  St.,  New  Xork 
Virginia  D.  Curry,  333  AAr.  30th.  St.,  New  Xork 

3.  _ That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 

and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  — That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  — That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  12  months  preceding  the 

date  shown  above  is  - .  (This  information  is 

required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher' 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day 
of  September,  1938. 

(SEAL)  LENA  KAUFMANN, 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  County  No.  145.  Reg.  No. 
127K39.  Cert  filed  in  N.  X.  Co.  No.  731,  Reg. 
No.  9K423.  Commission  expires  March  30,  1939. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

Federal  and  State  Control  price  for  Class  1 
milk,  $2.45.  Effective  September  1,  1938. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  26(4  to  27(4c;  extra, 
92  score,  20 *4 e ;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25 (4  to 
20c;  unsalted,  best,  28(4c;  firsts,  26c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  44(4  to  47c;  special,  36  to  41c; 
brown,  fancy,  36  to  42c;  Pacific  Coast,  40  to 
45%c. 

LIVE  POULTRX 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2(4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1(4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18  to  25c;  chickens,  17  to  24c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  15  to  23c;  chickens,  20  to  25(4c;  tur¬ 
keys,  21  to  34c;  ducks,  12  to  15c;  squabs,  lb., 
28  to  38c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.90  to  $10.10;  bulls,  $5  to  $6.75; 
cows,  $4  to  $6.50;  calves,  $8.50  to  $13;  hogs, 
$9.35;  lambs,  $8  to  $9.10;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.25.  Beets,  bu.,  35  to 
60c.  Broccoli,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.75  to  $2.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt.,  10  to  18c;  Conn.,  qt., 
8  to  15c;  L-  I-.  qt.,  7  to  17c.  Cabbage,  white, 
bag,  25  to  40c;  Catskill,  bag,  85c.  Carrots, 
bu.,  60c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate,  75c 
to  $2.75;  L.  I.,  crate,  50c  to  $2.25.  Celery,  AVn. 
N.  Y„  i,4  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.  Corn,  State,  bag, 
25c  to  $1.75.  Cucumbers,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $4.75. 
Eggplants,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25.  Kale,  bu.,  40  to 
50c.  Lettuce,  Fulton,  Oswego,  Boston,  crate, 
50c  to  $1.50;  Orange  Co.,  crate,  25c  to  $1. 
Lima  beans,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.25.  Okra,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1.25.  Onions.  Mich.,  yel.,  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.10; 
Canastota,  50-lb.  bag,  85c  to  $1.05.  Oyster 
plants,  bu.,  $1.  Parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Peas, 
bu.,  $2  to  $3.25.  Peppers,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.50. 
Radishes,  bu.,  50  to  75e.  Spinach,  bu.,  40c  to 
$2.25.  Squash,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Tomatoes, 
bskt.,  15c;  repacked,  lug  $2.25  to  $2.38,  box  $1 
to  $2,  carton  80c  to  $1.  Turnips,  bu.,  white, 
20  to  75c;  P.  E.  Island,  rutabaga,  50-lb.  bag, 
50  to  60c.  AVatercress,  100  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $3. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  No.  1,  bag,  $1  to  $1.25;  No.  2 
bag,  40  to  60c;  Jersey,  No.  1,  bag,  $1  to  $1.15. 
Sweet  potatoes,  Del. -Aid.,  Golden,  No.  1,  bskt., 
65c  to  $1.13;  En.  Shore,  No.  1,  bskt.,  50  to 
75c;  Jersey,  bskt.,  60c  to  $1. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.  Cranberries,  (4 -bbl. 
box,  $2.85  to  $3.  Grapes,  8-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  28c. 
Pears,  bu.  bskt.,  15c  to  $1.25.  Peaches,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2.25.  Prunes,  State,  Ital.,  (4  bskt.  or 
box,  60c  to  $1. 

GRAINS 

AVlieat,  No.  2  red,  79c;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
63(4c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  37%c;  rye,  60(4c. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Timothy,  No.  1  $18.  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $15  to  $18:  straw,  rye,  $19;  wheat 
and,  oats  straw,  $10  to  $11. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEAV  YORK 

Butter,  36  to  38c;  eggs,  45  to  51c;  dressed 
chickens, '  32  to  36c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  potatoes,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  lb..  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  peaches,  lb.,  5  to  8c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  higher  scoring,  27(4  to 
27%c;  extras,  26%c;  creamery  firsts,  25%  to 
26  (4  c. 

Cheese. — A'ork  State  and  western  fresh  twins, 
14(4  to  15c;  southern  daisies,  14%  to  15c; 
X’oung  Americas,  14%  to  15c. 

Eggs. — Nearby,  brown,  specials,  42c;  special 
whites,  41c;  extras,  brown,  39c;  extra  whites, 
38c;  medium,  31c;  pullets.  26c;  peewees.  21c; 
western  hennery,  brown,  40c;  hennery,  white, 
39c:  extras,  37e;  extras,  firsts,  33c;  firsts,  28(4 
to  29c;  seconds,  26c;  dirties,  25  to  26c;  checks, 
22(4c;  trades,  25c;  refrigerator  extras,  28  to 
29c  j  extras,  firsts,  27  to  27(4c;  firsts,  26c; 
seconds,  24  to  25c. 

Apples.- — Gravensteins,  75c  to  $1  box;  fancy, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  box;  McIntosh,  drops,  75c  to 
$1.25  box;  fancy.  $1.25  to  $1.75  box;  Wealthy, 
75e  to  $1  box:  .Wolf  River.  40  to  60c  box:  crab, 
50  to  65c  box:  Baldwin,  drops.  50  to  75c  box. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Native  fowl,  fancy,  20  to 
22c;  medium,  18  to  19c;  native  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  23  to  26c;  broilers,  fancy,  20  to  21c;  me¬ 
dium,  17  to  18c:  ducklings,  15  to  16c;  western 
fowl.  30  to  35  lbs.  17c,  36  to  42  lbs.  17c,  43  to 
47  lbs.  19c.  48  to  54  lbs.  20c,  55  to  59  lbs. 
21c,  60  to  65  lbs.  22c,  66  to  71  lbs.  22c,  72  to 
7S  lbs.  22c,  79  lbs.  up  22c;  western  broilers, 
fresh,  14  to  16  lbs.  24(4c,  17  to  20  lbs.  25c,  21 
to  24  lbs.  23c,  25  to  30  lbs.  19 (4c:  chickens, 
fresh,  31  to  35  lbs.  18c,  36  to  47  lbs.  18  to 
lS(4c,  48  to  54  lbs.  19c,  55  to  69  lbs.  20c,  60 
to  65  lbs.  21c,  66  to  71  lbs.  22c. 

Live  Poultry.— Fowl,  fancy.  4(4  to  6  lbs.  16  to 
17c.  6  lbs.  up,  16  to  17c;  chickens,  5  lbs.  up  16 
to  17c,  under  4  lbs.  16  to  17c;  broilers,  3  lbs. 
down,  16  to  17c;  roosters.  13  to  14c. 

Dressed  Alents. — Beef  sides,  choice.  18(4  to 
19(4c;  good,  16(4  to  18c;  medium,  14(4  to  16c: 
cows,  11  to  13(4c;  lambs,  genuine  Spring,  18 
to  l$(4e:  regular  choice,  17(4  to  18c:  good, 

15(4  to  16(4c:  medium,  13  to  14c;  yearlings,  10 
to  13c;  mutton,  6  to  9c;  veal,  choice,  17  to 
18c;  good,  15  to  16c;  medium,  13  to  14(4c 
common,  12  to  13c;  fresh  pork  loins,  8  to  10 

lbs..  21  to  22c;  10  to  12  lbs.,  21  to  22c:  12 

to  15  lbs.,  20(4  to  21  (4c;  16  to  22  lbs.,  19  to 

20c. 

Fruits. — Cranberries,  (4 -bbl.  box,  $2.25  to 
$2.65;  peaches,  16-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  85c;  pears, 
50c  to  $1  box. 

Potatoes.  —  Cobblers,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to 
$1.20:  Green  Alts.,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.20  to  $1.30: 
Ohippewas.  100-lb.  bag,  $1.30  to  $1.40;  sweet 
potatoes,  85c  to  $1  bskt. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green.  $2  to  $2.25  box: 
wax,  $2.25  to  $2.50  box:  shell.  $1.50  to  $2.25 
box:  Limas.  $2.50  to  $3  box:  beets  (18  bchs.), 
40  to  60c:  broccoli,  $1.50  to  $1.85  box:  cabbage, 
(18  heads),  40  to  50c  box;  Danish,  75  to  90c 
box:  carrots  (18  bchs.),  40  to  65c;  cutoffs.  50 
to  S5e  box;  cauliflower  (5  to  9).  75c  to  $1  box: 
celery  (12  bchs.),  85c  to  $1.15:  cucumbers,  $7 
to  $11  box:  eggplants,  60c  to  $1  box:  escarole, 
25  to  40c  box;  lettuce  (IS  heads).  75  to  S5e; 
Iceberg,  50  to  65c  box;  onions.  5fl-lb.  bag,  75 
to  90c:  white,  pickling,  (4  box,  75c  to  $1.15; 
parsley,  35  to  50c  box:  parsnips,  cutoffs,  40  to 
65c  (4  box;  peppers,  hot,  50  to  85c:  sweet,  50 
to  60c  box;  radishes.  40  to  75c  box:  romaine, 
35  to  50c  box:  spinach,  35c  to  $1.25  box; 
squash,  green,  small.  $3. 

Hay.— No.  1  Timothy,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2,  $17 
to  $18:  No.  3.  $14  to  $15;  second  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa,  $22  to  $24;  first  cutting,  $18  to  $20:  stock 
hay,  $12  to  $15:  Red  clover,  65  to  75  percent 
mixed,  $20  to  $21 ;  race-track  clover,  65  to  75 
percent  mixed.  $21  to  $22:  Alsike  clover.  75  to 
100  percent.  $19  to  $20:  straw.  No.  1.  long  rye, 
$21.50  to  $23;  oat  straw,  $13.50  to  $14.50. 


IF  rM  WORTH  RAISING 
I'm  WORTHY  OF  A  BAG  OF 

(5 fyU's  (reamCafflTleaf 

The  steam-cooked,  prepared  meal  which  takes 
the  place  of  whole  milk  for  raising  calves,  or 
the  place  of  cream  removed  from  your  skim 
milk,  or  use  it  when  weaning  your  calf  from 
milk  to  dairy  feeds. 

For  dry  feeding,  the  largest  dairy  farms  use 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes.  Calves  find  them 

easy  to  chew  and  digest.  < - - 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  valu-  LCALf  , 
able  book — “Calf  Husbandry.”  J 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY  cdcp" 

5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road  / 

Chicago,  Illinois  BOOK'/l 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES.  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


c 


AY  RSHIRES 


For  Better  Udders 


Noted  for  shapely,  strongly 
attached  udders  that  wear 

Write  for  literature 
and  list  of  breeders 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


PRAISE  AYRSHIRE* 


IVDCIIIDPC  ACCREDITED,  NEGATIVE.  HIGH 
dlllJlllKEj  PRODUCERS.  Prices  reasonable. 
RIVERSIDE  FARM  •  KIRKWOOD.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 


Registered.  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Ages  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22,594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 

BARTON, 
NEW  YORK 


E.  H.  FOSTER, 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  month  to  serv¬ 
iceable  age  from  high-record  Advanced  Register  Dams 
and  by  Proved  Sires.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few 
cows  and  heifers. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

2  REGISTERED  BULLS,  serviceable  age.  3  REGIS¬ 
TERED  COWS  and  several  very  good  HEIFERS. 
For  further  particulars  and  prices,  apply  to — 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  -  DELHI,  N.  Y. 


COW  AND  HORSE  CLIPPERS  sharpened;  enclose  50c 
per  set  blades  mailed:  guaranteed;  over  70  yaera 
of  clipper  sharpening;  returned  by  next  mail— 

CRETJTZBTTRG,  Dept.  A,  119  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEREFORDS 


ON  SALE  3  PUREBRED 

Hereford  Yearling  Bulls,  also  6  Senior  Yearling  Heifers, 
bred;  all  registered,  accredited  &  blood-tested.  Priced  to 
close.  WM.  J.  HAMILTON.  R.  2.  JAMESVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Herefords  -  Angus 

Registered  Federal  Accredited  Southdowns  &  Cheviots 

B.  H.  SHELD0M.  R.  D.  2.  0NE0NTA.  NEW  YORK 


JERSEYS 


] 


Four  Registered  Jerseys 

accredited  negative  females.  Owl  breed  2  to  7  years. 

RAY  SMALLEY,  BEAVER  DAMS,  NEW  YORK 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

Milkin?  Shorthorn  Rllll  ^  months  old,  red  little 
muiuiig  oiiuiiuuiii  duii  white  well  from  a 

R.  of  M.  cow.  Price  $100.00  if  taken  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  D.  Buckley.  Bell  Tel.  Ambler  100.  Ambler,  Pa. 


SWINE 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angui  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 

FOUR  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Commercial  cows,  bred  to  freshen  in  the  spring.  T.B.  and 

blood-tested.  H.  B.  ELMENDORF,  PORT  EWEN,  N.Y. 

.*.  DOGS 

FARM  PUPPIES— all  breeds,  all  ages,  need  little 
»  or  no  training,  no  faucyjprices,  some  low  as  52.75. 
Watch  dogs,  pets,  etc.  Mention  breeds— Stamp. 

BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS,  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 

DOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 

V  Males.  $10.:  females.  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghgate  Center,  Vermont 

VERY  FINE  IRISH  SETTERS 

Females  $10.  CHARLES  BAKER,  MENDHAM.  N.  J. 

~R — BTTREBRED  COCKE K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  —  Black,  Black  and  White  and 
Brown.  Males  $10.  Females  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARKVIEW  KENNELS  -  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 

/COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Males.*  1 0: 

■  females,  SS.  Male  Collie  Pups,  *8.  Special  prices 

to  dealers.  FRANKLIN  KENNELS.  Franklin,  Vt. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel -drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot.  East  Thettord,  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s*‘““'0\r 

/~’r\T  T  ICO  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
UiULUCiO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  ,\.Y. 

fflBnON  ^FTTPR  PUPS,  registered.  FIELD  G0R- 
bUIUlVll  del  1EIY  DON  KENNELS.  Somer*.  Conn. 

TWO  STRAIGHT  C00NH0UNDS:  6-7:  killed  over  100 
coons.  JOSEPH  DuBOIS,  P.  0.  R.  D.  1.  Keene,  N.  H. 

PUprDnrn  Irish  terrier  puppies. 

rUnEDKED  EMMA  BROWN  -  YOUNGS.  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE  purebred  Great  Dane  puppies  reasonable. 

1  FRED  TURNER,  HURLEYVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

JUf  ALE  COON  DOG— Four  years  old.  Open  trailer— 
1V1  reasonable,  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vermont 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS  .  .  . 

High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES,  YORKSHIRES, 

0.  I.  C.,  HAMPSHIRES,  DUR0CS,  BERKSHIRES, 
POLAND  CHINAS;  6,  7,  8,  10,  12  Weeks  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6.,  $6.50,  $7.  each.  C.O.D.,  Check,  P.O.  Order 
on  approval.  (Fancy  young  gilts  for  fall  breeding). 
Young  stylish  bred  sows.  Selected  Boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service.  Several  yearling  Pure  bred  Duroc 
boars  and  gilts.  All  pigs  immunized  to  Cholera. 

Honest  co-operation  guaranteed. 

CHAS  C.  DAVIS.  Res.:  Carr  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Pigs  For  Sale  Top  Quality 

Chester  &  Yorkshire;  Berkshire  &.  0.  I.  C.  Crossed 
6-7  weeks  old  $3.50  each.  8-9  weeks  old  $4.00  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM,  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS.  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.00 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old.  each . $4.50 

C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in¬ 
oculation,  35c  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS,! 

P.  S. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two-year- 
old  sows  of  select  breeding,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 
Pamphlet  and  Prices  on  Request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  ■  BETHESDA.  MARYLAND 

WALTER  LUX  om§  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-White*  cross  or  the  Berkshlre-Chesler  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

«-7  wks.  eld,  *3.00  sach.8  to  10  wks.old,S3.60  each 

bmp  any  Dumber  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

200  RUGGED  PIGS ! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire.  Chester- Yorkshire. 
6-7  weeks  $3.50,  8-10  weeks  $4,  12  weeks  $6.  Chester 
White  Boars  for  immediate  service  $20  and  $25  AH 
good  feeders.  Ship  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
crating.  Carl  Anderson.  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITES  .  .  . 

•  Purebred,  registered  pigs,  service  hoars,  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Write  for  particulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS.  Midlothian,  Virginia 

REG.  POLAND  CHINA  FALL  PIGS 

of  exceptional  quality  and  blood-lines.  Also  service 
boars  of  all  ages.  SEIBERT  STOCK  F«gM5,  Wummelilown,  Pa. 

EGISTERED  SPOTTED  POE  AND  CHINAS 
Large — Choice  March,  April,  May.  June  Gilts. 

C-  DRUMM »  Niverville,  New  York 


R 


REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sals. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

(1  I  P  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  S10.  each.  Unre- 
U.  I,  U.  lated  pairs.  *20.  li,  HIM,. SKXECA  KALI  S.  N.  V. 

For  Sale— Thoroughbred  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS 
4.  Junior  Gilts.  J.  Walter  Brendle.  Littlestown,  Pa. 


c 


SHEEP 


ZD 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE! — Purebred  Registered  Shropshire 
Ram  Lambs.  Also  some  good  Shropshire  Yearling 
and  Ewe  Lambs.  Prices  reasonable  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  L.  F.  CPTHBERT  -  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— 1  and  2  year  old- 
Also  lambs.  F.  E.  STEVENS  -  Wilson,  N.  Y 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS  &  EWES  at  very 
attractive  prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower.  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

DFCKTFRFn  CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  RAMS. 
KEm  J 1  E1VEU  E  B.  PURINTON,  Gansevoort-  N.Y. 

25  CHOICE  YOUNG  GRADE  HAMPSHIRE  EWES. 
CAMERON  GRANT  -  FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 


MINKS 


MINK 


Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 
for  years  and  show  the  results 
on  the  fur  market.  Decreasing 
supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 
more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


Vf  IMW  With  an  outstanding  fur  record.  Line-bred 
*  I”  for  iq  years.  4.500  to  choose  from.  Co¬ 

operation  to  beginners  assured.  Production  guaranteed. 

HUGO  ZICHNER  -  CR0T0N-0N-HU  DtOKI,  N.  Y. 

IOCO  LIVE  MINK  FOR  SALE  —  LOW  PRICES.  5 
days’  free  trial.  GREEN  -  FARRELL,  PA. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


SALE  Matched  Pair  of  Black  Percheron  Mares 

own  sisters,  seven  and  eight  years  old,  work  horse  sound, 
weight  3200.  Both  bred  to  registered  ton  stallion  and 
believed  safely  in  foal.  Price  $400.  for  pair  delivered. 
Also  two  pure  bred  registered  Percheron  stud  colts  of 
Laet  and  Lang  breeding.  One  a  Sorrel  yearling  $150.00 
delivered.  Other  black  2  year  old  $250.00  delivered. 
Both  sound. 

EARL  WHITE,  VILLAGE  FARM.  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  2  Young,  Purebred  Belgians 

Stud  and  mare,  chestnut  with  silver 
mane  and  tail.  Write  for  particulars— C.  J.  NO  YUS, 
61  Strathmore,  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


BELGIANS 

A.  W.  GREEN 


“THE  GOOD  KIND"  —  Al¬ 
ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 


HILLTOP  FARM  MENDHAM,  NEW  JERSEY,  offers 
registered  weanling  colts  of  Carnot,  Brilliant  S,  and 
_ Laet  breeding.  Price  $150.  Telephone  38. _ 

SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  want* 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLK  HORSES 

All  O  il  AC+rti  itc  Registered  since  1768.  Ideal  Farm  Horse  —  Gentle, 
WllvalllUla,  Easy  to  Handle,  Ideal  Size,  Uniform  in  Type  and  Color. 
Write  for  Booklet  Containing  History  and  Other  Information. 

Address  :  Box  A 

AMERICAN  SUFFOLK  HORSE  ASS’N,  BUSHNELL,  ILL. 
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The  Teak  of 
Winter  Comfort 

Cl  i  m  ate 

varies  and  so  does 
human  nature.  Some  fellows  want 
warm  heavy  garments;  others,  lighter 
weight  styles,  but  all  can  agree  on 
Utica-Knit  bodygard  underwear  be¬ 
cause  it  combines  warmth  without 
weight  whether  you  hold  forth  on  Mt. 
Everest  or  the  Mississippi  Valley.  All 
styles,  sizes  and  weights  for  every  man. 
Sold  at  your  favorite  store.  Be  sure  to 
look  for  the  famous  bodygard  Shield 
of  quality.  Utica  Knitting  Company, 
Utica,  New  York,  Anniston,  Alabama. 


NEXT  TUESDAY 
NIGHT 


tune  in 
your  radio  to 


BN  HERSHOu 


in  his  greatest 
of  character  roles 


J 


,  ghrctmi” 


Columbia  Network,  Coast  to  Coast,  every 
Tuesday  night  at  10  o’clock  E.S.T.,9:00 
C.  S.  T.,  8 : 00  M.  S.  T.,  7: 00  P.  C.  S.  T. 

with  the  compliments  of 

VASELINE 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

PREPARATIONS 


M  iss  Nancy  is  making  a  quilt,  but  I 
Do  all  of  my  piecing  under  the  sky. 
Pinning  and  basting,  to  sew  as  I  will 
The  zigzag  patterns  on  Clinton  hill. 
Planning,  over  and  over  and  over 
My  squares  of  buckwheat,  daisies  and 
clover. 

Miss  Nancy  treasures  her  block  of  red. 
But  my  quilt  will  have  Comstock's  barn 
instead. 


This  and  That 

An  “Herr  Farmi  Shop”  has  just  been 
opened  in  one  of  the  most  exclusive  de¬ 
partment  stores  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  it 
is  a  fascinating  little  corner.  True,  every¬ 
thing  in  it  is  imported  from  England  and 
certain  starred  articles  in  the  catalog  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  are  “as  supplied  to  their 
Royal  Hignesses”  but  it  is  all  a  part  of 
the  reviving  interest  in  the  use  of  herbs. 
There  are  herbal  face  creams  .jvith  names 
such  as  “Rose  Mallow  Soothing  Cream,” 
herbal  bath  bags  and  soaps,  pot-pourris 
and  pomander  balls  and  the  culinary 
herbs  listed  are  all  found  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  herb  gardens.  Of  course  the  prices 
are  rather  startling  to  those  who  grow 
their  own  herbs. 

* 

Don’t  forget  that  Ave  have  much  in¬ 
formation  here  in  our  files  on  various 
subjects  that  is  at  your  service  if  you 
have  questions  that  need  answering.  If 
the  information  isn’t  here  we  are  usually 
able  to  get  it  somewhere,  so  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  write  to  this  department. 

* 

Many  of  our  readers  AATere  in  the  path 
of  the  hurricane  and  flood  that  struck  the 
Northeastern  States  in  September  and 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  concern  for 
them  have  come  in  from  all  over  the 
country — another  proof  that  the  members 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  feel  very  close 
and  are  truly  concerned  in  each  other’s 
welfare  and  happiness.  I  imagine  that 
many  “three-cent  A'isits”  were  quickly 
made  directly  to  homes  in  the  afflicted 
area,  giving  courage  and  cheer. 

* 

The  style  shows  put  on  by  the  big  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  New  York  make  much 
less  of  an  impression  on  me  than  those 
put  on  by  the  4-H  club  girls.  In  the 
stores  professional  models  parade  in 
dresses  and  suits  made  by  manufacturers 
who  turn  them  out  in  quantity  but  the 
4-H  girl  models  her  oavii  handwork 
which  has  to  stand  keen  competition  Avith 
that  of  other  girls  before  she  wins  her 
■place  on  the  platform.  So,  Avliile  her 
outfit  may  not  be  quite  so  elaborate  or 
so  expensive  as  that  shown  on  the  paid 
model,  it  somehoAV  seems  to  represent 
much  more  real  value. 


Across  the  green  valley,  up  by  the  wheat, 

I  make  all  my  stitches  quite  small  and 
neat ; 

My  seams  never  run  to  an  even  edge — 

They’re  an  old  rail  fence  and  a  cedar 
hedge. 

The  clouds  will  do  for  my  interlining. 

Picked  on  a  day  that  is  clear  and  shining. 

When  my  PatchAvork  Hill  is  finished  and 
done, 

I'll  border  it  all  Avith  the  sky  and  sun ! 

— Josephine  Bleecker. 


Halloween  Salad 

Lettuce,  one  can  sliced  pineapple,  one 
can  pears,  one  package  cream  cheese, 
maraschino  cherries,  cloves  (whole),  one- 
half  cup  chopped  nuts,  French  dressing. 
Arrange  a  slice  of  pineapple  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  leaves.  Make  a  ball  of  cream 
cheese  and  dip  in  chopped  nuts.  Place  in 
a  hole  of  pineapple.  Cover  with  pear, 
rounded  side  up.  Make  HalloAveen  face, 
using  cloves  for  eyes  and  nose,  and  a 
thin  slice  of  cherry  for  mouth.  Serve 
with  French  dressing. 

Pumpkin  Fanchonnettes  (For  Hallow¬ 
een  Parties).  —  Tavo  eggs,  two  cups 
cooked  sieved  pumpkin,  iy2  cups  light 
cream,  one-half  cup  heavy  cream,  three- 
fourths  cup  broAvn  sugar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  ginger, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  dash  of  mace, 
dash  of  nutmeg,  tAvo  tablespoons  chopped 
nut  meat,  tAvo  tablespoons  chopped  crys¬ 
tallized  ginger.  Beat  eggs,  add  pumpkin 
and  cream  and  beat  thoroughly.  Mix 
sugar,  salt  and  spices  together  and  add 
to  pumpkin  mixture.  Stir  in  nut  meats 
and  chopped  ginger.  Line  fluted  patty 
pans  Avith  pastry,  brush  with  egg  Avhite 
and  fill  with  pumpkin  mixture.  Bake  in 
a  hot  oven  (450  degrees)  for  10  minutes, 
then  reduce  heat  to  350  degrees  and  bake 
30  to  40  minutes  longer  or  until  filling  is 
set.  Garnish  Avith  AAdiipped  cream. 

Witches’  Delight. — Twenty-four  slices 
buttered  bread,  one  small  bottle  mixed 
pickles,  one-half  cup  butter,  one  large 
can  deviled  ham,  one-half  cup  grated 
cheese.  Mix  the  chopped  pickle  Avith  the 
ham  and  make  sandwiches.  Remove 
crusts,  then  spread  toj^s  Avith  butter  and 
sprinkle  Avith  cheese.  Cut  each  sandwich 
in  four  strips.  Decorate  with  narrow 
strips  of  pimento.  Toast  in  the  broiling 
oven. 

Goblin  Special.  —  TAventy-slices  but¬ 
tered  bread,  12  frankforts,  one  small  bot¬ 
tle  stuffed  olives,  catsup.  Cut  slices  of 
bread  in  rounds.  In  12  of  the  slices  cut 
eyes,  nose  and  mouth  with  a  small  sharp 
knife.  Put  broiled  frankforts  through 
the  grinder,  with  the  drained  olives.  Mix 
with  enough  catsup  to  make  a  spreading 
mixture.  Spread  on  plain  rounds  of 
bread.  Top  Avith  the  slices  having  the 
cut  outs.  This  Avill  make  12  Goblin 
Specials.  e.  f.  m. 


* 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  the 
“back  to  the  land”  movement  has  brought 
families  into  farming  communities  Avho 
know  little  of  farm  life  but  Avho  are  sin¬ 
cerely  hoping  to  find  some  degree  of  se¬ 
curity  from  the  land.  It  is  not  easy  for 
them,  especially  the  home-makers,  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  their  new  life  and 
they  need  all  the  understanding  and  en¬ 
couragement  that  the  long-established 
rural  families  can  give  them.  C.  B.  w. 


Applesauce  Cookies 

One  cup  granulated  sugar,  one-half  cup 
butter,  one  egg,  one-half  cup  applesauce, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one  cup  nuts  chopped, 
one  cup  raisins,  tAVo  cups  flour,  one-lialf 
teaspoon  each,  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and 
salt.  Cream  sugar  and  butter,  add  egg 
beaten.  Put  soda  in  applesauce,  combine 
mixtures,  spices  in  flour  and  mix.  Drop 
by  spoonful  on  sheet  and  bake  at  375 
degrees.  mbs.  j.  h. 


HELP 

15  MILES  OF 
KIDNEY  TUBES 

To  Flush  out  Acids  and  Other 
Poisonous  Waste 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  Miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  Most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a 
day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg 
pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness  / 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  oyer  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Jean,  Joan  and  June ,  triplet  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orsa  Barnes  of  Downsville, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  horn  May  7,  1534.  Also  sister,  Marjorie. 


October  22,  1938 

To  Relieve  Bad 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 


Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 


You’ll  never  knotv  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  until 
you  try  this  famous  recipe.  It  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  cough  medicine 
for  your  money,  and  you'll  find  it  truly 
AA’onderful  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking 
needed — it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Then  put 
2i4  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle.  Add  you'r 
syrup  and  you  have  a  full  pint  of  medi¬ 
cine  that  will  amaze  you  by  its  quick  ac¬ 
tion.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a  family  a  long 
time,  and  tastes  fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
a  cough.  For  real  results,  you'A’e  never 
seen  anything  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and  quick¬ 
ly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  containing  Nor¬ 
way  Pine  and  palatable  guaiacol,  in  con¬ 
centrated  form,  well-knoAvn  for  its  prompt 
action  in  coughs  and  bronchial  irritations. 
Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in 
every  way. 


ll/Ai&fot  FREE  Bookltt 


of  styles  and  prices  of  Brown’s  Beach 
Jackets  and  Vests—  the  longest-wear¬ 
ing,  most  comfortable,  weatherproof, 
economicalgarmentsever  known!  En¬ 
joy  real  outdoor  comfort  this  fall  and 
winter.  For  booklet,  address  -  - 
BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  CO. 

36  Chandler  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 

PROTECT  You? 


An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 
Write  us  today  for  information. 


AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


TTPLAYS^tATALOt 


NEW  AND  DIFFERENT  This  Mark 
HOLIDAY  PLAYS!  A  wido 
selection  of  plays  and  teach¬ 
ers’  handbooks.  Material  for 
all  ages.  Good  parts  for  every¬ 
one.  Send  postcard  for  our 

L  new  FREE  1939  catalog.  _ 

DRAMATIC  PUB-  On  Good  Plays 
LISHING  CO.,  Dept.  F, 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 


■  mo  ifiai  iv 

© 


Ready  for  you — Our  New  Pattern  Book  of  Fall 
Styles,  just  off  the  press!  Write  for  it  at  once. 
Innumerable  suggestions  to  help  you  stretch 
your  budget  farther.  First  favorites  for 
street,  afternoon  and  evening  wear,  with  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  new  vogue  for  elegance.  Pointers  on 
skiing  and  other  sportswear,  school  togs,  col¬ 
lege  triumphs,  new  successes  for  the  fashionable 
forties.  Immensely  helpful  hints  on  lovely  gifts 
to  make.  To  crown  all,  every  page  is  exquisitely 
illustrated,  so  that  you  can  know  exactly  what 
your  stunning  new  Fall  clothes  will  look  like 
when  you’ve  stitched  them  up!  The  price  of 
this  book  is  I5c;  book  and  a  pattern  together, 
25c.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Record 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper ;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333.  W  30lhSt.,  New  York 
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A  Gay  Halloween  Home 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  enjoyable 
festivities  during  the  years  is  Halloween. 

In  the  first  place,  the  decorations  are 
so  attractive  and  alluring.  You  can  make 
them  very  pretty  and,  also,  spooky,  at 
the  same  time ;  so  one  won’t  have  the 
least  doubt,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
party  they  are  attending. 

This  is  the  way  I  am  going  to  decorate 
my  home.  One  of  my  brothers  is  very 
clever  with  a  drawing  pencil.  He  drew 
cats  of  all  different  styles  and  owls  on  a 
cardboard.  He  cut  them  out  and  painted 
them  with  black  paint.  The  eyes,  nose, 
mouth  and  ears  he  made  with  a  fine  line 
of  white  paint. 

He  had  one  cat  in  a  sitting  position 
with  a  big  red  bow  tied  under  her  chin. 
The  bow  was  done  with  water  colors.  It 
could  be  done  with  crayons,  also. 

The  decorations  are  going  to  be  very 
effective.  In  the  living  room,  I  have  a 
fireplace.  On  the  mantle,  I  will  have  a 
big  pumpkin  hollowed  out,  filled  with 
Autumn  leaves.  On  each  side  will  be  a 
black  cat,  and  from  the  way  they  are 
made,  these  cats  looks  as  if  they  were 
snarling  at  one  another. 

In  the  fireplace,  I  will  have  a  large 
black  cat  with  very  big  eyes  and  a  big 

Eye-Catching 


Dried  Citron 

Cut  citron  in  strips,  remove  inside,  peel 
thinly,  cook  in  clear  water  one-half  hour 
or  until  it  begins  to  be  tender ;  drain,  run 
through  coarse  grinder,  weigh  and  add  a 
little  over  one-half  its  weight  of  sugar. 
Let  stand  over  night,  and  then  cook  un¬ 
til  most  of  the  liquid  is  gone,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  burn ;  drain  in  colander,  spread 
on  shallow  dishes,  cover  with  powdered 
sugar,  put  in  warming  oven,  unless  you 
have  an  evaporater  on  your  stove ;  stir 
once  a  day,  spread  and  cover  with  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  each  time.  When  dried  pack 
in  container  but  leave  a  little  air  space 
or  it  will  mold.  Put  powdered  sugar  be¬ 
tween  layers.  You  will  never  be  suited 
with  commercially  dried  citron  again. 

CONNECTICUT  READEK. 


Windfalls  Make  Good 
Butter 

I  use  windfall  apples  in  these  recipes. 
First  of  all  I  make  apple  butter.  Cut 
apples  into  pieces  after  paring  and  cor¬ 
ing.  Have  about  three  gallons  cut  and 
put  into  a  large  crock  or  kettle.  Pour 
over  a  little  hot  water  to  start  cooking. 
I  put  my  kettle  on  while  stove  is  cold, 
and  let  it  heat  up  gradually. 

Needlework ! 


red  bow  around  its  neck.  On  the  floor  on 
each  side  of  the  fireplace  will  be  a  large 
bowl  of  Autumn  leaves. 

If  you  haven't  a  fireplace,  use  a  small 
table  and  have  a  vase  of  Autumn  leaves 
with  a  cat  standing  in  front  of  it.  You 
can  have  a  cat  resting  at  the  foot  of  it, 
with  a  bowl  of  Autumn  leaves  at  each 
side. 

Cats  will  be  around  on  the  different 
walls.  You  can  put  small  pins  in  them 
to  hold  them  up,  so  they  wont  mar  the 
paper.  A  bat  and  two  cats  will  be 
pinned  at  the  top  of  each  curtain.  You 
can  do  this  carefully,  so  they  won’t  tear. 

In  one  corner,  I  am  going  to  stand  a 
ghost  (as  Halloween  wouldn’t  be  Hallow¬ 
een  without  a  ghost)  with  the  face  of  a 
pumpkin,  with  a  witches’  hat  on  and  a 
cat  pinned  on  at  the  very  pointed  top. 
The  figure  will  be  draped  in  a  sheet  with 
white  gloves  on.  In  each  window  will  be 
a  large  Jack  o’Lantern  made  out  of  a 
pumpkin. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  table  is  going  to 
be  very  attractive.  It  will  represent  a 
witch  and,  indeed,  will  be  very  striking. 
It  is  made  of  a  large  doll  with  yellow 
hair,  and  is  standing  up.  A  dress  is  made 
for  the  doll  out  of  Halloween  paper  with 
cats  and  witches  all  over  it.  She  will 
have  a  black  and  yellow  witches’  cap  on 
her  head.  In  her  hand  will  be  a  broom. 
It  can  be  tied  on  so  you  will  think  she  is 
holding  it. 

One  of  my  brothers  has  already  made 
it  out  of  an  old  broom.  You  can  saw  off 
the  handle  to  the  desired  length,  or  else 
take  a  round  short  stick. 

Take  the  straws  out  of  an  old  broom 
and  tie  them  on  to  the  handle  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  witches’  broom.  E.  F.  M. 


When  apples  are  cooked  to  sauce,  add 
four  pounds  brown  sugar,  a  tablespoon 
of  cinnamon  and  one  of  allspice ;  a  little 
boiled  down  cider  helps  also.  Cook  all 
day,  stirring  often  so  it  doesn't  burn. 
Use  wooden  ladle  if  possible.  When 
cooked  thick  and  dark,  put  in  jars  and 
seal. 

I  use  the  parings  of  apples  left  when 
I  make  apple  butter.  If  red  apples,  they 
are  nice  if  let  soak  over  night,  then  boil 
until  soft.  Strain  through  a  sugar  bag. 
Do  not  squeeze  much.  Boil  juice  10 
minutes  and  skim.  Then  add  one  cup 
sugar  to  one  cup  juice  and  boil  till  it 
starts  to  boil  over.  Take  off  and  set 
back.  The  third  time  it  is  ready  to  put 
into  glasses. 

I  put  a  silver  or  aluminum  spoon  in 
each  glass  before  pouring  the  jelly,  or  use 
one  spoon  taking  out  as  soon  as  filled. 
I  keep  the  glasses  in  a  pan  of  hot  water. 
After  filling,  let  cool  well,  then  pour 
melted  paraffin  over  the  top. 

You  will  find  jelly  and  jam  are  just 
right  if  taken  off  the  third  time  the 
liquid  boils  to  top.  G.  A.  R. 


Vegetable  Relish 

Twelve  small  cucumbers,  four  quarts 
green  tomatoes,  six  green  peppers,  six 
medium-sized  onions,  one  large  head  of 
cabbage,  two  quarts  vinegar,  two  pounds 
brown  sugar,  two  teaspoons  salt,  two 
teaspoons  tumeric,  two  teaspoons  celery 
seed,  one  teaspoon  mustard  seed.  Chop 
the  vegetables  coarsely,  mix  well  and  let 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  drain 
well  and  heat  thoroughly  in  a  mixture  of 
the  vinegar,  sugar,  salt  and  spices.  Pack 
in  sterilized  jars  and  seal.  h.  d. 


^USE  YOUR 

ZENITH  FARM  RADIO 
3,650  HOURS  A  YEAR  at  50c 

POWER  OPERATING  COST 


TTSE  the  wind  to  create  current  and  you  can  run  your  6- volt  Zenith  Farm  Radio 
ten  hours  a  day  every  day — 3,650  hours  a  year — at  50c  power  operating  cost. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  run  your  Zenith  more  than  ten  hours  a  day — run  it  as 
much  as  you  like  and  your  power  operating  cost  won’t  increase  one  cent. 

The  6-volt  Zenith  with  free  power  from  the  air  generated  by  Wincharger,  is  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  way  to  operate  a  battery  radio. 

Now — with  Zenith — you  folks  off  the  power  line  get  “city  set’*  performance — for 
years  Zenith  has  guaranteed  “Europe,  South  America  or  the  Orient  every  day  or 
your  money  back.” 


/ZENITifSM! 
f  6-VOLT  N 
FARM  CONSOLE 


ZENITH  OWNERS  KNOW 


3,650 

HOURS i 


In  just  a  few  short  years.  Zenith 
Farm  Radios  have  brought  to 
over  500,000  folks  in  unwired 
sections,  things  they  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  possible  in  radio  perform¬ 
ance  and  low  operating  costs. 

Among  these  half  million 
Zenith  users  are  your  friends 
—your  neighbors.  Talktothem 
—  ask  them  for  the  facts — the 
truth.  They’ll  tell  you — and 
Zenith won’tsufferin the  telling. 

Find  out  about  Zenith  before 
you  buy  a  radio.  Y our  neighbor 
knows.  Our  users  are  our  best 
salesmen. 

See  Your  Zenith  Dealer 

He  offers  81  different  Zenith  models 
for  wired  and  unwired  homes  from 
$14.95  up.  Zenith  — America’s  most 
copied  radio  is  again  a  year  ahead.  Or 
—if  you  prefer,  send  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  direct  to  the  factory. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION  •  CHICAGO 


a  year 


power 
operating  cost 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Zenith  Wincharger 

$I7.50 

when  bought  with  a 
Zenith  Radio 


America’s  oldest  makers  of  fine  radios — 
Always  a  year  ahead 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION  | 

6001  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  catalog  and  in-  I 
formation  concerning  free  home  trial. 

□  I  have  high-line  power 

□  I  don’t  have  high-line  power 

Name .  J 

Address .  j 

City . State .  . 

10-RNY-8  j 


Winner.  ..  Most  World's 
School  Contests— 

EASY  TERMS-FREE  TRIAl 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  DEPT.  B-44  -<■  ■VjW 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  III. 


VJinil  BUY  DIRECT,  SAVE  MONEY.  lowest 
T  II  If  H  prices,  highest  quality  for  over  100  years. 
1  II  I*  FHEQ0  samples  and  knitting  directions. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7.  Harmony.  Maine. 
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INTEREST 
from  Day  § 
of  Deposit  | 
Com¬ 
pounded 
Quarterly 


W. 
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Send  for 
FREE 
Booklet, 
“Banking 
by  Mail 
for  Profit 


Get  a  free  copy  of  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail  for 
Profit".  Gives  many  helpful  facts  about 
saving.  Tells  how  you  can  bank  by 
mail;  how  to  give  your  savings  every 
advantage  of  modern  safeguards;  how 
to  increase  them  through  interest  com¬ 
pounded  quarterly.  Send  the  coupon 
TODAY  for  FREE  copy.  No  obligation. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


,i  MIS  $0  GOOD 


When  Your  Muscles  Ache 

and  your  limbs  seem  stiff,  try  a 
good  rub  with  Hamlins  Wizard  Oil. 
_  You’ll  be  delighted  to  get  soothing 
relief.  Hamlins  Wizard  Oil  has  been  the 
“first  choice”  liniment  in  thousands  of 
homes  for  years.  Young  and  old  folks 
alike  prefer  Hamlins  Wizard  Oil  because 
it  gives  comforting  relief  without  burning 
or  blistering  the  skin.  Only  35c  at  all 
drug  stores. 

lli$ 

Wizard  Oil 


Cfpo  if  v  m/Ykt'lz'  Reliable  man  wanted  to 
^  Jt  WW  "A  El  caj|  on  fanners.  No  exper- 

(iiAfld  Do wr  ience  or  capital  required.  Pleasant 
work.  Home  every  night.  Make  up 
to  $12.00  a  day.  Wonderful  new  proposition.  Parti¬ 
culars  Free.  Write — 

McNESS  CO..  Dept.  212,  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 


BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal 
Basin.  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  E. 

SCHL0SSMAN,  545  THIRD'  AVE..  NEW  YORK 


KODAK  FILMS 


Biggest  film  bargain  in  U.  S.l  Either  16  guaranteed 
prints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8 
prints  from  each  roll  — only  26c  coin  I  16  reprints  26c. 
Guaranteed  qiulity.  One  day  service!  Mailers  and 
details  FREE!  Send  your  rolls  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  *225,  La  Crosse,  Wise. 


Film  Developing  Bargain!  ^n^nTs 

or  two  enlargements  and  eight  prints  each  roll.  25c. 

MODERN  STUDIOS.  LA-CR0SSE,  WISCONSIN 


Roll  Developed  Si^?s  Y?J.ox 

“Eastern  Headquarters  for  Promptness’’ 
EASTERN  PHOTO  ARTS  -  MILFORD,  CONN. 


Pf|I  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  In- 
I\V/L,*jcluding  two  enlargements.  25c  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  •  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Sever  Fade 

Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 


HOME  Savings  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  your  banking 
by  mail  booklet. 


Name 


30 


Address _ 

City _ State. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  print, 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


LADIES  ATTENTION !  ISJ/TOMfS 

FISH  DIRECT.  6  lbs.  Boneless  Salt  Codfish  Bits  $1 
P.P.  300  miles.  Earl  Follett.  Box  90,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


24“ — 1,400  lb.  Pipe  or  Pipeless — $60. 
Why  pay  more — direct  from  factory.  Send 

for  literature.  Edwards  Furnace  Co..  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
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At  the  Schoharie 
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The  losses  at  the  Cobleskill,  N.  Y., 
Fair  are  heavy,  due  to  the  storm,  still 
it  is  in  a  sound  financial  condition.  Be¬ 
ginning  the  week,  September  19,  the 
rainy  weather  prevailed  and  the  gate 
receipts  dropped  to  $3,000.  In  former 
years  it  was  not  unusual  for  returns  of 
$7,000  in  one  day.  The  Fair  Society  is 
able  to  pay  all  obligations.  All  premiums 
will  be  paid  the  same  as  in  clear  weather 
days  when  the  name  “Sunshine  Fair  ’ 
was  no  misnormer. 

Never  before  this,  the  63rd  year  of  the 
Fair,  has  it  been  necessary  to  eliminate 
racing.  One  or  two  days  of  stormy 
weather  have  been  encountered  but  noth¬ 
ing  to  equal  to  this  storm  has  ever  been 
experienced.  It  was  also  impossible  to 
have  the  grand  stock  parade  as  the  track 
was  in  no  condition. 

The  different  breeds  of  cattle  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss.  The  effort 
expended  to  make  a  good  showing  was 
apparent.  Well  groomed  and  sleek,  they 
showed  in  every  case  that  the  utmost  care 
had  been  taken  to  fit  them  for  the  Au¬ 
tumn  exhibition.  J.  K.  Sliaule  received 
first  premium  for  Holstein  bull,  and 
Grover  C.  Guernsey,  East  Cobleskill,  was 
awarded  a  number  of  first  prizes.  As 
usual  his  stock  made  an  excellent  show¬ 
ing.  Fred  Hurlburt  came  in  for  his 
share  of  first  prizes  in  classes  allotted  to 
Ilolsteins.  Hagar  Rickard  and  Son 
showed  38  head  of  cattle.  Their  mature 
cow  and  bulls  also  won  first  prize,  also 
winning  first  in  class  of  four  Holstein 
cows  and  in  the  two-year-old  bull  class. 

Floyd  Smith  and  Son  of  Richmond- 
ville  had  a  highly  deserving  show  of 
Guernseys  and  with  their  high-quality 
exhibit  won  first  premiums  in  the  various 
classes.  Floyd  Karker  of  Lawyersville, 
Jersey  exhibitor,  won  seven  first  premi¬ 
ums  and  several  minor  prizes  out  of  an 
entry  of  15  head  of  cattle.  The  Ayrshire 
first  premium  on  exhibitor's  herd  was  giv¬ 
en  to  Hagar  Rickard  and  Son.  M.  S. 
Myers  and  Son,  Barnerville,  first  pre¬ 
miums  in  different  classes.  George  A. 
Smith  of  Mineral  Springs  15  prizes  out 
of  15  entries  in  a  showing  of  Brown 
Swiss.  Anchorage  Farm,  Maurice  Kar¬ 
ker,  West  Fulton,  first  prize  bull  calf  in 
Brown  Swiss  section. 

The  4-H  club  exhibits  were  praised  by 
the  judges.  Judge  Reland  Ramb  ranked 
the  Schoharie  County  4-H  show  third 
highest  in  the  State.  He  stated  that  the 
calves  of  a  group  of  47  nicely  groomed 
and  fitted  4-H  calves  were  shown  care¬ 
fully  and  zealously. 

Harold  Hajny  took  first  prize  in  10  to 
14-year  contest  for  showmanship.  Gerald 
Guernsey,  East  Cobleskill,  first  in  senior 
showmanship,  15  to  21  years.  High  in 
dairy  judging.  Willard  Gridley,  Howe 
Cave,  who  also  won  in  herdmanship, 
which  consists  of  (1)  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  (2)  neatness  and  cleanliness  of 
quarters  or  stalls,  bedding  of  animal  on 
exhibit.  (3)  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  superintendent.  Judging  results 
showed  Harold  Hajny  first  in  Holstein 
heifer  class.  First  in  Holstein  yearling- 
class,  Roren  Guernsey,  East  Cobleskill. 
Harold  Rloyd  first  in  Guernsey  yearling 
class. 

The  Jersey  entries  were  few  in  number 
but  high  in  quality.  The  heifer  calf, 
owned  by  Joe  Reinstatler  of  Central 
Bridge  won  first.  The  yearling  Jersey 
class  was  taken  by  Phyllis  Proper  with¬ 
out  competition. 

The  4-H  Ayrshire  dairy  show  was  the 
scene  of  absorbing  interest.  In  drizzling 
rain,  with  soaked  hats  and  coats,  the 
crowd  watched  the  4-II  judging  contest. 
The  Ayrshire  classes  showed  the  most 
competition.  According  to  the  judgment 
of  Porf.  Ramb,  it  was  the  best  Ayrshire 
show  in  the  State.  The  Ayrshire  heifer 
class  was  doubly  topped  by  two  heifers 
belonging  to  Charles  Holmes  of  Hyiuls- 
ville.  The  yearling  class  was  won  by 
Sidney  Wright  of  Sharon  Springs.  The 
champion  Ayrshire  was  awarded  to 
Charles  Holmes.  The  4-H  Dairy  Record 
Book  contest  was  won  by  Rloyd  Mc- 
Murdy,  Davenport. 

The  construction  of  the  new  4-H  club 
building  was  finished  late  in  the  Summer. 
It  adjoins  the  Farm  Bureau  building  and 
is  connected  by  a  bar.  The  two  build¬ 
ings  form  a  capital  II.  The  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  Schoharie  County  exhibited  differ- 

Ut  phases  of  agriculture  here  and  were 
represented  by  chapters  from  Schoharie, 
Mxddleburg,  Gilboa,  Riclimondville,  Cobles¬ 
kill  and  Sharon  Springs.  Under  this  new 
roof  the  4-H  clubs  found  place  for  their 
products.  Every  phase  of  farming  is 
shown  and  is  a  contribution  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  the  Fair. 

Competition  among  the  Granges  was 
close.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  Gallupville  Grange.  A  close  second 
was  the  State  School  Grange.  Third, 
Rock  District  Grange.  Gilboa  was  a  new 
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entrant.  The  others  of  the  10  competing 
Granges  were.  Breakabeen,  Fultonliam, 
Richmondville,  Ramona  from  Jefferson, 
Summit  and  Franklinton. 

The  breeds  of  sheep  represented  were 
Corriedale.  Southdown,  Hampshire,  Dor¬ 
set  and  Shropshire.  The  Corriedale 
sheep  came  from  Anchorage  Farm,  Mau¬ 
rice  Karker,  West  Fulton.  Among  the 
swine  were.  Duroc,  Jersey,  Berkshire, 
Chester  White  and  the  mixed  breeds  of 
fat  hogs. 

Among  the  registered  Belgian  horses 
three  first  prizes  were  won  by  the  An¬ 
chorage  Farm.  Other  premiums  were 
awarded  to  Robert  E.  Ree,  Schoharie. 
J.  C.  Gordon  of  Rawyersville  made  quite 
a  showing  with  four  mares  and  three 
colts,  all  registered  Percherons.  In  all 
seven  first  premiums. 

Every  year  shows  an  increase  in  the 
exhibits  of  poultry  and  pets.  Special  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  farm  flocks  of  the 
standard  breeds.  One  of  the  best  exhibi¬ 
tions  ever  to  be  seen  in  varieties,  with 
excellent  prizes  for  each  class. 

In  the  Domestic  building  were  housed 
the  arts  and  crafts  dear  to  the  Schoharie 
County  housewife — crochet,  needlework, 
rug-making  and  sewing  were  an  evidence 
of  interest  in  the  work  done  by  clever 
hands.  The  tempting  display  of  cakes, 
pies  and  bread,  along  with  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit,  jellies  and  jams  were  most 
attractively  arranged.  Drawings  and 
paintings  were  of  quality  as  was  also  the 
general  school  work  done  by  students  in 
the  grades. 

Florist  displays  and  amateur  exhibits 


of  flowers  gave  an  amazing  sense  of 
beauty.  Great  rich  begonias  in  the 
potted  plant  section,  ferns  and  geraniums 
with  the  familiar  asters,  dahlias  and  zin¬ 
nias  occupied  the  east  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  attractions  were  of  a  clean,  high 
quality.  Illumination  and  amplification 
enhanced  the  night  fair  held  on  the  eve¬ 
nings  of  September  22,  23  and  24.  All 
announcements  came  from  the  roof  gar¬ 
den.  The  last  evening  attracted  a  good 
attendance.  Beautiful  fireworks  closed 
the  evening  show.  The  1938  Fair  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  show  that  car¬ 
ried  on  through  a  flood. 

JESSIE  ROCKEFELLER. 


Jersey  Bull  Goes  to 
Australia 

A  correspondent  in  Australia  sends  the 
following  notes  about  the  arrival  of  an 
imported  Jersey  bull : 

“I  have  been  staying  at  Bellefaire 
Farm,  Appin  Village,  New  South  Wales. 
They,  have  a  herd  of  pedigreed  Jerseys, 
so  I  had  wonderful  milk  and  cream  on 
my  visit. 

“There  was  great  excitement  when  this 
bull  arrived  from  Massachusetts.  He  is 
Elm  Hill  Volxenia  Nobly  Born,  birthday 
April  2,  1937 ;  registered  in  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  No.  3S2310;  bred  by 
Oliver  W.  Means,  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and 
imported  by  Walter  Burke,  proprietor  of 
Bellefaire  Farm. 

“It  was  dark  when  a  van  arrived  with 
him  from  Sydney  quarantine,  where  he 
had  been  a  month.  One  of  the  boys  went 
into  the  van,  put  his  arms  around  the 
bull's  neck,  and  down  they  came.  The 
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bull  bellowed,  and  the  60  cows  on  the 
place  answered — Australia’s  greeting  to 
America.  In  the  morning  I  rubbed  his 
face — he  was  so  friendly.  The  quarantine 
men  got  quite  fond  of  him. 

“Great  things  are  expected  from  his 
sons  and  daughters.  His  sire  and  grand- 
sire  were  Imp.  Nobly  Born,  and  You'll 
Do’s  Volunteer;  dam,  Volxenia  Fern.” 

MRS.  E.  BARNES. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  14-18.  —  Neppco  Poultry  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Commerce  Hall,  Port  Authority 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Oct.  29. — Homecoming  and  Visitation 
Day,  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Farmingdale,  Dong  Island. 

Nov.  4-6. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

No.  11.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Annual  Meeting  and  Official  Clas¬ 
sification  of  the  Connecticut  State  Col¬ 
lege  Herd,  Storrs. 

Dee.  2-4. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  Poultry 
Show,  Armory  Bldg. 

Dec.  13-16.  —  N.  Y.  State  Grange, 
Jamestown. 

Jan.  3-8,  1939. — N.  Y.  Poultry  Show, 
14th  St.  Armory,  New  York.  Fred  II. 
Bohrer,  Secy.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-13.  —  Annual  meeting  N.  Ik 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  11-15.  —  Boston,  Mass.,  Poultry 
Show,  Boston  Garden.  Paul  P.  Ives, 
Chairman,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  16-20. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  25-27.  —  Eastern  meeting  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 
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“The  DAIRY  WORLD  of  TOMORROW 


T1TTHAT  could  be  more  fitting?  A  world’s  fair  —  featur- 
"  *  ing  the  world’s  finest!  And  Beacon  Dairy  Rations  — 
featuring  feeds  that  have  blazed  new  trails  to  better 
feeding  service ! 

That’s  why  the  Borden  Company  —  in  its  unique  “Dairy 
World  of  Tomorrow”  exhibit  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair — selected  Beacon  Dairy  Rations  exclusively,  for  the 
choice  herd  of  150  purebred  dairy  cows.  These  outstand¬ 
ing  cows  will  be  handled  under  the 
Walker-Gordon  System  and  milked  on 
the  famous  Rotolactor. 
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The  Beacon  Milling  Company,  Inc. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’  Excha 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  619. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


CHEAP,  FOUR-ROOM  house.  conveniences, 
quiet;  Central  New  York.  STEELE,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y. 

LEADING  CERTIFIED  milk  and  poultry  farm, 
serving  metropolitan  area,  producing  and  sell¬ 
ing  1,500  quarts  daily;  150  acres;  modern  build¬ 
ings;  200  head,  including  young  stock;  detailed 
information  furnished  on  evidence  of  interest 
and  financial  responsibilities.  ADVERTISER 
0078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GREAT  BARGAIN  at  $7,000.  Bayport,  L.  I., 
modern  country  home,  3  acres.  See  KRABBE, 
Yaphank,  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  WITH  option  to  buy,  lunch  room, 
gas  or  similar,  on  State  road;  prefer  Jersey. 
BOX  1,  Rosendale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 42  acres  on  Roosevelt  Highway,  no 
buildings;  along  Pine  Creek,  13  miles  from 
Wellsboro,  Pa.;  good  hunting,  fishing;  half  cul¬ 
tivated,  balance  virgin  pine,  oak  timber. 
MONTA  APGAR,  R.  4,  AVellsboro,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Road-stand,  beer,  wine,  license, 
dance  hall,  five  acres;  may  consider  good  farm 
iii  exchange.  BOX  34,  Southwick,  Mass. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  by  April  1,  1939,  general- 
purpose  farm,  east  of  the  Hudson  River; 
would  also  rent  with  option;  farm  must  be  in 
good  condition;  write  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  0085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Equipped  poultry  and  general  farm, 
stocked  or  without:  main  highway,  around 
Troy,  Albany.  Schenectady;  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0080;  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM,  GOOD  buildings,  electricty,  10  cows; 

$0,000;  Northern  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
0088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 140-acre  fruit,  dairy-general  farm, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.;  level  land,  good  lo¬ 
cation;  terms  very  reasonable.  MRS.  CHARLES 

M.  PALMER,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm,  of  medium  size,  low  taxes, 
lake  or  large  stream,  accessible  to  city  or 
roadside  market;  several  acres  or  young  or¬ 
chard  also  desirable.  ADVERTISER  0090,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

W ANTED— 150  to  200-acre  farm  with  8  to  10- 
room  improved  house;  also  equipment  and 
stock;  some  woodland;  about  100  miles  from 
New  York  City,  New  York  State  preferred;  of¬ 
fer  in  trade  12-acre  farm,  free  and  clear,  and 
cash.  C.  ULRICH,  Centereacli,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

4%-ACRE  FARM,  10-room  house,  steam  heat, 
cheap;  send  for  photo.  FUEHRER,  168-35 
Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

j  Fruits  and  Foods  | 

POSTPAID,  PURE  clover  honey,  fancy,  4  boxes 
$1,  No.  1  5  boxes  $1,  5-lb.  pail  80c;  special 
prices  case  lots.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
lleuvelton,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY— 10  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid;  2  or 
more  cans  $1  each  here;  all  premium  pack¬ 
ages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Fine  quality,  lower  prices;  GO  clover 
$5,  28  $2.50;  60  buckwheat  $3.60;  60  mixed, 
fine  flavor,  $4.20;  not  prepaid;  10  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — White  clover,  light  amber,  am¬ 
ber,  buckwheat;  prices  right;  let  us  quote. 
WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail  90c,  10-lb. 

$1.60;  buckwheat.  5-lb.  80c,  10-lb.  $1.40,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 

N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  HONEA?'  in  60’s;  clover  7c,  buck¬ 
wheat  5c  a  pound;  clover  comb,  24  boxes 
$3.50.  WALTER  A.  WOOD,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY — Extra  white,  60  lbs.,  $4.50; 

120  lbs.  $8.75;  fine  white,  $4.25,  $8;  light 
amber,  $4,  $7.50;  mixed  Fall,  $3.50,  $6.50. 
LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CROP  buckwheat  honey.  No.  1  quality, 
160-lb.  kegs .  $8.80,  60-lb.  caus  $3.50,  here. 

THOS.  BRODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

MUSHROOMS,  FRESH  daily,  assorted,  three 
pound  basket,  postpaid  anywhere,  $1.  N.  Y. 
S.  MUSHROOM  CO.,  AVest  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup  $2  per  gallon;  maple 
sugar  40  cts  lb.;  soft  sugar  $1.65  5-lb.  pail; 
postpaid.  R.  CHURCH,  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

LARGE  SOFT-SHELL  pecans,  5  lbs.  33c,  10 
lbs.  30c,  50  lbs.  and  over  25c  per  pound,  de¬ 
livered.  VICKERY  NUT  COMPANY,  Ennis, 
Texas. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  60  lbs. 

$5.40,  not  prepaid;  send  no  money  will  ship 
C.O.D.  II.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY  —  5-ll>.  pails,  postpaid  third 
zone,  fancy  white:  pail  90  cents;  two  $1.70; 
four,  $3.20;  light  amber:  pail,  80  cents;  two, 
$1.50;  four,  $2.80.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge, 
N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER 
85c;  10  lbs.  $1.60. 
ARIES,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid, 
SCRIBNER  HILL  API- 


MEDIUM  LIMBURG,  new  Muenster.  State  Fair 
winners:  manufactured  Central  New  York;  6% 
pounds  either  $1.82  third  zone,  $1.95  fourth; 
"special”  October,  November,  3*4  -pound  brick 
new  sage  $1.04  third,  $1.10  fourth;  postpaid. 
"GENHA,”  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

SAVEET  POTATOES  —  Selected  Eastern  Siiore 
variety,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  $2  per  bbl. 
while  they  last;  f.o.b.  G.  AV.  AVARREN,  Paint¬ 
er,  A'a. 

AAr ANTED  —  Pumpkins  and  Ilubbard  squash; 

state  location  and  price.  BOX  328,  Ilarts- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  our  best  clover 
$5.40,  second  grade  $4.80,  clover-basswood 
$4.50,  buckwheat  $3.00.  2  cans  $6.20;  10-lb. 
pail  postpaid  $1.75,  buckwheat  $1.25;  5  lbs.  $1 
and  75c;  also  honey  in  retail  packages.  R  AY 
C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

NEAV  CROP  sliellbark  kernels  80c  lb.,  2  lbs. 

$1.50,  5  lbs.  $3.50,  delivered.  R.  L.  HAR¬ 
MAN,  Dillsburg,  l’a. 

HONEY,  NICE  white  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.75,  two 
$9;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 
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Prices  in-  leading  feeds  have  dropped  $1.50  to 
$2  a  ton  lately.  Egg  prices  are  firm. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Duches, 
bu.,  20  to  35c;  Gravenstein,  Wolf  River,  50  to 
60c;  Alexander,  50c;  Maiden  Blush,  40  to  50c; 
Twenty  Ounce,  60  to  65c;  Greening,  60  to  75c; 
Cranberry  Pippin,  50  to  80c;  King,  60c  to  $1.10; 
McIntosh,  40c  to  $1.25;  Wealthy,  65c  to  $1.15; 
Delicious,  90c  to  $1 ;  crabapples,  75c  to  $2.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
Idaho  bakers,  100-lb.  bag,  $2  to  $2.25;  sweets, 
N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$2.90  to  $3;  grapefruits,  Fla.,  box,  $2.50  to 
$3.50;  grapes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Cal..  28-lb.  lug, 
$1.15  to  $1.50;  lemons.  Cal.,  box,  $3.75  to  $4.25; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $3.75;  Fla.,  $3; 
peaches,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  pears,  bu.,  65c  to 
$1.10;  prunes,  %  bu.,  40  to  80c;  quinces,  bu., 
25c  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables.- — Artichokes.  Cal.,  box.  $3.25  to 
$4;  beans,  wax,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  green,  $1.65 
to  $2.50;  beets,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  doz.  bclis.,  15c; 
broccoli.  5-lb.  bskt.,  20  to  25c:  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  8  to  15c;  cabbage,  bu..  15  to  40c;  carrots, 
bu..  40  to  75c:  cauliflower,  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.50: 
celery,  crate.  $1  to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  doz..  $1.15 
to  $1.25:  endive,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  lettuce.  10-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  60c:  eggplant,  bu.,  35  to  65c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  50  to  75c;  onions,  bu., 
75  to  90c;  Yellow  Globe.  50-lb.  bag.  65  to  90c; 
parsnips,  %  bu.,  40  to  50c:  peas.  Cal.,  bu..  $3  to 
$3.25;  peppers,  bu..  40  to  75c:  pumpkins,  bu.,  18 
to  30c:  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  12%c;  spinach,  bu., 
50  to  60c;  squash,  bu.,  20  to  40c;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  12%c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  squash, 
bu.,  20  to  40c  ;tomatoes,  %  bu.,  30  to  50c; 
turnips,  bu.,  40  to  65e.  C.  H.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  26  to  26% e;  eggs,  35  to  38c;  hens,  15 
to  21c;  chickens,  16  to  20c;  steers.  $8  to  $9; 
bulls,  $6  to  $6.50;  cows,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  calves, 
$11  to  $13;  lambs,  $8  to  $9;  wethers,  $3.50  to 
$4:  hogs,  $8  to  $9;  apples,  bu.,  80c  to  $1; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  80c  to  $1;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1.25  to  $1.40;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 


LANCASTER 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $9.25  to 
$9.75;  good.  $8.25  to  $8.75;  medium.  $7  to  $8; 
common.  $6  to  $7;  choice.  1.100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$9.7->  to  $10.25;  good,  $8.25  to  $9;  medium. 
$7.75  to  $8.25;  choice.  1.300  to  1.500  lbs..  $9.75 
to  $10.25;  good,  $8.50  to  $9.  Heifers,  choice, 
$8.25  to  $9:  good,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  medium,  $6  to 
$7;  common,  $5  to  $5.75.  Cows,  choice,  $6.50 
to  $7:  good,  $5.75  to  $6.50:  medium.  $5  to  $5  75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $3.50  to  $5.50.  Bulls 
good_  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  fair  to  good, 
$®-75  to  $7.50;  cutter,  common  and  medium. 
$5.50  to  $6.75;  coalers,  good  and  choice.  $12  to 
$13;  medium.  $9  to  $10.50:  cull  and  common,  $5 
to  $7.  Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and 
choice.  $9  to  $10:  fair  to  good.  $7.50  to  $9- 
medium  to  fair.  $6.75  to  $7.50;  common  and 
medium,  $5.75  to  $6.75. 

Hogs. — Good  and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs.  $9 
to  $9.25;  180  to  200  lbs..  $9  to  $9.25;  200  to 
220  lbs..  $8.75  to  $9;-  220  to  250  lbs..  $8.25  to 
$8.50:_  250  to  290  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.25:  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.25;  medium  and  good.  350  to  500 
lbs..  $6.75  to  $7;  good  and  choice  roughs,  $6  25 
to  $6.50. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


PUERTO  RICO  sweet  potatoes  and  Gold  Coin, 
until  November  10,  $1  bu.,  $2.40  bbl.  here- 
fresh  oysters  in  shell  $1.25  bu.,  $3.50  bbl.  AVM. 
LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.35  gallon; 

sugar  5-lb.  pail  $1.55,  five  1-lb.  bricks  $1.65, 
postpaid  third  zone  or  express  paid  east  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East 
Ave.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

DELICIOUS?  HONEY — 10-lb.  pail  clover  $1.50, 
buckwheat  $1.35,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PAR¬ 
ISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CROP  black  walnuts,  extra  selected  hand 
picked,  resifted.  1  lb.  75c.  2  lbs.  $1.35,  5  lbs 
$3.25.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa, 

|  Country  Board 


HOME  LIKE,  abundant  food.  $5  week.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  MeCLELLAN  FLINT,  Glory  Hill 
Randolph,  Vermont. 

COUNTRY  DOCTOR’S  widow  wants  children  to 
board  in  a  pretty  village  11  miles  from  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vermont;  excellent  care,  terms  reason- 
aide;  all  comforts  of  home.  MRS.  L  B  GOR¬ 
DON,  AVilliamsville,  Vermont. 


QUIET,  MODERN  home  on  the  Hudson,  for  mid¬ 
dle-aged  or  elderly  couple.  BOX  28,  Rhine- 
eliff,  N.  Y. 

RIVERSIDE  1*  ARMS — Guests  all  year,  moun¬ 
tain  scenery,  mild  Winters,  large  modern 
home,  good  meals,  circulating  heat:  hunting- 
$7  weekly.  WOODSTOCK.  VIRGINIA. 

MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS,  excellent  food 
large  heated  rooms.  $7  weekly,  $25  monthly 
MRS.  JESSE  KING,  AVysox,  l’a.  J 

1  AA  O  1  EAt  IIERS  want  bed  and  board  for  group 
of  about  12  children  and  themselves  on  farm 
during  Thanksgiving.  Christmas.  Easter  vaca¬ 
tions;  not  over  80  miles  from  New  York  City 
must  have  running  water  and  heat;  write  de¬ 
tails  and  rate  to  DICK  FORSCHER.  Manhas- 
set  Bay  School,  Port  AA’asliington,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WORK  SCHOLARSHIPS  available,  leading  co- 
educational  college:  qualified  candidates.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  5759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS.  $4.50-$25;  also  crib 
quilts,  aprons,  rugs,  goose  featherbeds,  pil- 
lows.  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis.  Ohio. 

SUPERIOR  APRONS — Order  now  for  Christmas. 
Y  MARJORIE  MeCLELLAN  FLINT.  Randolph, 


WANTED — Used  apple  washer. 

Camden,  Del. 


D.  C.  HALL, 


LIGHT  PLANT  service  man,  experienced  on  Del- 
eo  and  AVestinghouse  plants;  state  age.  expe¬ 
rience.  ADVERTISER  6057,  care  Rural  New- 
A  orker. 

I  OR  SALE  —  Garage  tools,  all  descriptions, 
acetylene  welder’s  outfit,  taps,  dies,  lathe, 
motors,  drills,  blacksmith  forge,  anvils,  also 
gas  range,  6  cider  barrels,  circular  saw.  BOX 
81,  Langhorne,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Hammer  mill  with  75-ft.  belt,  used 
tery  little,  grinds  any  grain  or  roughage;  no 
use^for  it  now.  AV.  L.  GREENE,  Catskill, 

FOR  SALE— Kohler  light  plant.  110  volts,  per- 

caSrrr  ttie  used-  ge°r«b  rouse, 

BALSA  M  PILLOAVS,  balsam  wreaths,  balsam 
<*ut  for  pillows  50e  lb.  prepaid  LF^TFi? 
RHOADES,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont.  LESTER 
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WHEN  the  winter  kiuers  appear 


cqcc  Dust  Gun 

Get  your  rKt  ,  d.k  Powder 

houses  and  birds  w*h  B 
Dust  your  (selu  for  25c) 

free  dust  gun  for  75c) 

»  (nr  150-  bird  house 

B.K  Irealmen)  f  MAMMOTH  BARGAiN 

GREAT  $h°0  Y*L  {rom  your  b.K  Dealer 

NOW  for  on  y 


,  „_-ln  vou  d-an’t  beat 
it’s  a  bar°qin  y  — - 


Depend  on  death  to  help*  you  keep  your  poultry 
and  profits  healthy.  Dust  your  houses  and  flock  with 
B-K  Powder.  This  modern  mass  treatment  helps  you 
fight  the  spread  of  colds,  roup,  and  bronchitis  by  main¬ 
taining  a  higher  degree  of  sanitation.  B-K  Powder— the 
dry  Dust  of  Death'’  —  eliminates  any  of  the  too-much- 

moisture  risks  you  may  run  by  using 
damp  sprays  in  fall  and  winter. 
Get  your  big  B-K  Powder  bargain 
and  FREE  30"  Dust  Gun  from 
your  B-K  Dealer  today.  Don’t  delay. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

Division,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. 

1000  W1DENER  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


"A  little  B-K  goes  a  good  long  way” 


X 

IJACTERICIOE 

°ISIN  FEtTflNT 

' 

deodorant  ... 

ff  4MJT  A-  g-i'inf- 


WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWR  ITERS 


s.  c.  From  carefully  selected'blood  testedlbreed" 
ers.  Sixteen  weeks  S 1 .00.  Safe  delivery.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  GEO.  HO AGI  -  Shavertown,  New  York 

niim  INfC — Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Six  pounds 
PUl  ULlllUd  at  10  wks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LA  REVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  BARKER.  N.  Y. 


Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings 


50  —  $9.00;  100  —  $17.50  Prepaid 
guar.K.  Borman,  Laurelton,  N.J. 


DUCKLINGS  -  $7  FOR  50  -  GROW  WELL  IN 
WINTER.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


wrnmMiws 


FOR  EGGS  and  BROILERS 

EAST’S  LARGEST  BREEDING  INSTITUTION 
Over  200.000  Blood-Tested  Breeders 


WEN  Ecrosses 
REDrocks 
Bram-  Rocks 
“Sex-Link”  Rocks 
Leghorn- Minorcas 


PURE  BREEDS 
Wyan- Rocks.  copyrighted 
blend.  R.  I.  Reds.  New 
Hampshire*.  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan- 
dottes,  Wh.  Giants. 

Wh.  Leghorns — HEN  breeders  mated  to  ROP  sires. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Wene  Chick  Farms.,  Dept.  1530-J.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER 

Mnro  larffA  EGGS — Feed  fresh-cut  market  hones — 
iuuic  Lai gc  the  greatest  egg  producer  known.  Catalog 

free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  13.  MILFORD.  MASS. 


B 


RONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys— Purebred,  hardy 
breeders.  ELSIE  HILLOCK,  Washington  Depot.  Oonn 


F 


OFFICIALLY  STATE  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

.t.rrr-: -  L0W  prices  for  OCTOBER  and  November  delivery  - ★ 

White  Leghorns  IOO-S9.  500-S44.  IOOO-$88.  White  and  Barred  Rocks  I00-$l0,  500-$49.50,  IOOO-$98. 
Hampshire  Reds  (Christie  Strain)  I00-$I0.50.  50O-S5I.5O,  I000-$!00.  Can  ship  on  short  notice. 
C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Order  your  Broiler  Chicks  now.  Hatches  weekly,  year  around. 

„  20.000  chides  each  week  and  thousands  of  poults  (Bronze). 

FAUST  POULTRY  FARM.  ROUTE  I.  BOX  00.  EPHRATA.  PA. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


For  a  thorough  kill  of 
lice  and  feather  mites 
use  full  strength"BIack 
Leaf  40”.  It  has  plenty 
of  reserve  strength  to 
kill  adult  liceand  feath¬ 
er  mites  and  young 
lice  as  they  hatch.  It  is 
easy  to  use  and  eco¬ 
nomical  because  our 

"CAPBRUSH" 

ROOST  APPLICATOR 

Makes  "Black  Leaf  40" 
Co  Four  Times  as  Far 

No  bristles  to  absorb  and  waste  the  liquid— the 
‘  Cap-Brush”  method  delouses  four  birds  at  the  cost 
for  one  formerly.  Just  tap  along  roosts  and  smear. 
For  individual  treatment  a  drop  from  “Cap-Brush” 
in  feathers  two  inches  below  the  vent  kills  body 
lice— a  drop  on  back  of  birds’  necks  kills  bead  lice. 


Sold  by  Dtalers  Everywhere, 
insist  on  original,  factory-sealed 
packages  for  full  strength.  3718 
TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
INCORPORATED  o  LOUISVILLE.  KENTUCKY 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


Your 

money 

BACK 
IF  RATS, 
DON' 
DIE, 


This  rat- 
killer  won’t 
kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
"Poultry— Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
i  made  from  Red  Squill, 
a  raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept  Agr.  (BuL  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35#  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75#.  All 
Druggists.  Damage 
each  rat  does  costs 
you  $2.00  a  year. 

K-R-O  Company, _ 

'  Springfield,0. 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


‘ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  eare- 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  COD  if  desired  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  SCW  Legs.  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

White  &  Barred  P.  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

29  Years  Hatching  Experience, 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Box  R.  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


is  noted  for  their  quality  chicks.  Whether 
you  want  to  raise  profitable  broilers  or  breeders 
write,  phone  or  wire.  100%  Pullorum  clean. 
Hatches  every  week. 

We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  poultry 
equipment  and  supplies.  Discounts  from  5% 
to  30%  on  most  lines. 

MON  IDEAL  Inc. 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


^  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

Off'! 


Large  Type  English  Sex  100  500  1000 

_____  Leghorn  Pullets  (95%). $11. 00  $55.00  $110 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  7.00  35.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds...  8.00  40.00  80 

N.  H.  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85 

Heavy  Mix  $7-100.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $4-100.  All 
Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid  cash  or 
COD.  Write  for  prices — Sept.,  Oct.  &  Nov.  delivery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49.  McAlisterviile,  Pa 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  500  1000 

White  Eng.  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets.  .$12.50  $60.00  $120 


New  Hampshire  Red  Pullets .  9.50  47.50  95 

Bar.  Rock  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  8.50  42.50  85 

White  Leghorns  .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Bar.  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80 


Day  Old  Leg.  Cockerels  $3.50- 1 66.  H.  Cockerels  $6.50- 1 00. 
H.  Mix  $6-l60;  L.  Mix  $5.56.  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 

Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterviile.  Pa. 


TOLMAN’S  pStiieth  ROCKS 


BABY  CHICKS . $12  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING .  $7  per  100 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
and  Roasters. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F.  -  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


^'5  US.APPRQVEQ 

^  Pullorum  Tested.  Str. 

^  breeds  &  Cross  $10  up.  Also  sexed  - 

Mdi 

barred  rocks 

Chamberlin's  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 

farms;  R.F.D  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

_ Cheterosis  Quality  Sexed 

{,1161  S  I'HICKS  Chicks.  4000  guaranteed 
pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Crosses,  White  Rocks,  weekly  Catalog  Free! 

CHESTER  PILCH,  Box  30,  FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 

DI  nnnTCCTFn  N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Box.  W. 
KLUUlHfcMLU  Leg.,  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties’  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh,  Muscovy  ducklings,  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas  Also  Breeders t  Lis -free. 

baby  chicks 

Hatches  the  year  ’round 

ALLEN'S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

BOX  NO.  I»  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


Publisher’s  Desk 
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I  read  that  any  concern  sending  un¬ 
ordered  goods  to  a  person  in  New  York 
State  cannot  collect  a  penny  if  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  they  are  sent  does  not  use 
them.  Neither  can  this  person  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  the  goods  even  though 
stamps  are  sent  for  that  purpose.  If 
this  is  true  I  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  V.  D.  T. 

New  York. 

This  is  correct.  Unsolicited  goods  are 
sent  at  the  shipper’s  risk  and  you  are  un¬ 
der  no  obligation  to  return  them.  If  you 
use  them  there  would  be  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  but  the  safest  way  to  handle  them  is 
to  leave  them  in  the  post  office  or  let  the 
sender  come  for  them.  If  they  dun  you. 
report  the  whole  matter  to  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department.  If  the  goods  were  in¬ 
variably  returned  the  companies  would 
find  it  a  very  expensive  proposition  and 
stop  the  practice  of  their  own  accord. 

I  answered  four  advertisements  for 
help  wanted  to  address  cards.  One  com¬ 
pany  had  gone  out  of  business.  The  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Distributors  of  Niles,  Mich.,  asked 
for  $1  which  I  sent  and  told  them  how 
many  cards  I  could  handle.  After  two 
weeks  they  sent  five  cards  with  stamps 
and  instructions,  which  showed  up  the 
scheme  to  be  somewhat  on  the  endless 
chain  plan ;  that  is  the  people  to  whom 
you  send  the  cards  have  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  and  a  commission  is  paid  you  if 
they  do.  It  looks  to  me  like  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  polite  way  of  robbing  the 
people  because  many  wives  and  mothers 
would  like  to  earn  a  little  extra  money 
and  these  advertisements  are  attractive 
but  in  the  end  we  lose  our  dollar.  I  wrote 
requesting  the  refund  of  my  dollar  but  no 
reply.  It  is  worth  the  loss  if  others  are 
warned  of  the  scheme  and  these  birds  put 
where  they  cannot  harm  any  more  people. 

Massachusetts.  c.  B.  h. 

The  complaint  was  reported  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  but  in  the  meantime 
the  People’s  Distributors  disappeared  and 
letters  are  now  returned  stating  they  are 
out  of  business  and  do  not  claim  their 
mail.  We  have  referred  to  schemes 
worked  on  this  same  basis  and  the  usual 
outcome  is  disappointment. 

O.  Gibbs,  representing  Gillcote  Coating 
Company,  1200  Chestnut  St..  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  sold  me  five  cans  of  asbestos 
fiber  roofing  coating.  He  said  he  was 
field  manager  for  Gillcote  company  and 
I  could  be  their  agent  with  a  protection 
of  eight  square  miles  on  all  cement  sold 
in  this  territory.  They  take  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  he  said,  and  money  would  be 
refunded  in  case  of  any  dissatisfaction. 
I  have  $12.70  tied  up  in  their  cement  and 
the  agent  told  me  to  hold  off  selling  for 
two  w’eeks.  In  the  meantime  I  wrote  the 
Gillcote  company  to  find  out  if  it  was  all 
right.  My  letter  was  returned.  Can  you 
help  me?  o.  R.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  had  a  similar  complaint  some  two 
years  ago  and  made  a  reference  to  the 
operation  of  A.  Gibbs  representing  the 
Gillcote  Coating  Company  and  as  in  this 
case  letters  to  him  were  returned,  saying 
he  was  not  known  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  At  that  time,  however,  it  was 
said  that  the  auto  he  was  driving  was 
licensed  to  Albert  Gilman.  Responsible 
concerns  in  the  line  tell  us  that  they 
never  heard  of  the  outfit.  We  would  like 
to  catch  up  with  him  as  he  is  still  work¬ 
ing  the  same  game. 

The  Real  Estate  Editor,  Polish  Every¬ 
body s’  Record,  Box  13.  Scranton,  Pa.,  ad¬ 
vertise  to  sell  your  farm.  I  wrote  them 
and  two  representatives  called,  showing 
me  their  paper,  which  they  said  was 
published  weekly  in  Polish,  which  I  could 
not  read.  They  agree  to  describe  the 
place  for  sale  and  price  wanted.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  sent  to  their  various  lodges  until 
the  property  is  sold.  They  agree  to 
charge  only  $20  for  the  selling  of  the 
farms ;  $10  when  the  advertisement  is 
given  to  their  representative,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  $10  when  the  farm  is  sold.  Have 
you  any  information  regarding  these  ad¬ 
vertisements?  p.  B.  D. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  locate  this  paper  nor  find 
any  rating  for  it.  In  any  event  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  too  indifinite  and  there  is  no  as¬ 
surance  that  any  real  service  will  be 
given  for  the  $20  and  no  concern  would 
agree  to  pay  a  commission  until  it  was 
known  what  the  selling  price  was  to  be 
as  the  commission  would  be  based  upon 
what  thev  could  get  for  the  property. 

Charles  Fogel,  Bronx  Terminal  Mar¬ 
ket,  New  York,  has  made  an  assignment 
and  creditors  are  requested  to  file  state¬ 
ment  of  amounts  due  them.  Fogel  was 
in  trouble  previously  and  made  an  -ar¬ 
rangement  to  pay  15  percent  in  cash  and 
the  balance  in  notes  for  10  percent  each. 
He  has  paid  70  percent  of  the  old  debts. 
The  trade  believes  Fogel  to  be  an  honest 
dealer  but  that  he  was  caught  in  unfortu¬ 
nate  tomato  deals. 


About  a  year  ago  you  rendered  me  a 
very  fine  service  and  I  come  again.  A. 
Peris,  P.  O.  Box  5,  East  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  advertises  quite  extensively  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers,  selling  county  rights  at  $1 
per  county  for  the  right  to  process  “pea¬ 
nuts — salted  in  the  shell.”  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  I  was  purchasing  protected 
territory,  but  discovered  another  company 
had  done  the  same  thing  for  years.  A 
man  here  who  is  in  this  same  line  laughed 
at  me  when  I  told  him  about  it.  I  asked 
for  the  return  of  my  money,  but  the  reply 
was  a  sassy  letter.  c.  V.  s. 

Minnesota. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Peris  at  one  time 
ran  a  lighthouse  and  dance  hall  in  Penn 
Yan,  and  later  came  to  East  Rochester 
wfith  the  nut  proposition.  He  claims  he 
cannot  take  care  of  the  business  himself 
and  alleges  he  had  sold  the  rights  to  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair,  but  exhibited  no 
evidence.  Peris  also  claimed  to  be  sell¬ 
ing  the  peanuts  to  a  large  concern  but 
the  president  of  this  concern  never  heard 
of  the  proposition.  In  this  particular 
case  the  claim  to  have  given  exclusive 
territory  seems  to  have  been  misleading 
and  while  no  redress  has  been  obtained 
we  feel  close  investigation  should  be 
made  before  tieing  up  with  Mr.  Peris. 

I  am  enclosing  my  subscription  to  your 
exceptionally  fine  paper  for  the  coming 
year.  It  has  been  a  joy  to  me  for  many, 
many  years.  I  doubt  if  it  has  any  read¬ 
ers  of  as  many  years  as  mine.  My  father 
was  a  subscriber  in  the  50’s  and  60’s. 
There  were  several  of  us  children  and 
there  was  a  scrambling  for  the  first 
chance  at  the  paper  when  it  came.  My 
husband  also  took  your  paper  for  many 
years  and  since  his  death  in  1926,  I  have 
continued  it.  It  is  like  an  old  friend  to 
me  and  I  feel  I  cannot  give  it  up,  al¬ 
though  I  am  obliged  to  use  a  reading 
glass.  I  celebrated  my  ninetieth  birth¬ 
day  in  August.  Your  paper  has  made 
many  changes  since  I  first  knew  i(t,  but 
all  are  improvements.  It  stands  for  the 
right,  honesty  and  uprightness  and.  best 
of  all,  Godliness.  mrs.  b.  p.  F. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  printing  the 
letter  of  this  good  friend  of  ours.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  older  subscribers  we 
have  but  we  have  reports  from  many  who 
read  the  paper  when  it  was  Moore's 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  it  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  us  to  have  it  still  in  the  homes  of 
these  friends.  We  appreciate  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  this  letter  and  wish  Mrs.  F.  many 
more  years  with  us. 

There  is  an  organization  at  1451 
Broadway,  New  York,  called  the  Trap¬ 
per’s  Supply  House,  and  the  business 
manager  is  Melvin  V.  Gindey,  who 
talked  me  into  putting  an  advertisement 
in  his  supposed  weekly  report  to  trap¬ 
pers,  also  promised  me  copy  of  report. 
He  asked  for  a  sample  pair  of  the  high- 
grade  woolen  sportsmen’s  stockings  which 
I  make  and  which  I  sent  him.  Since 
then  I  have  heard  nothing,  even  after 
sending  him  bill  for  the  stockings  sent. 
Any  information  concerning  them  or  him 
will  be  appreciated.  G.  w.  s. 

Maryland. 

Another  clever  schemer  who  has  moved 
and  left  no  address.  We  refer  to  it  be¬ 
cause  he  may  appear  in  another  section 
and  also  so  our  friends  will  keep  in  mind 
the  variety  of  schemes  used  by  these 
seekers  after  easy  money. 

The  D.  &  H.  Produce  Gorp.,  52  Har¬ 
rison  St.,  New  York,  is  in  trouble. 
Samuel  Dorman  and  Morris  Donefsky  op¬ 
erated  the  corporation  and  it  is  said  they 
were  insolvent  from  the  first  and  showed 
losses  right  along.  Many  concerns  as 
well  as  producers  lost  money  through 
them  and  some  of  the  creditors  brought 
an  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy. 
Knowing  the  end  was  inevitable  Dorman 
and  Donefsky  paid  out  large  sums  of 
money  to  its  officers  and  relatives.  Loans 
which  the  principals  had  endorsed  were 
paid  and  all  favorite  insiders  taken  care 
of.  During  the  last  days  the  concern 
was  in  business  they  made  no  deposits 
but  retained  all  money  realized  from  sales 
of  goods.  The  action  now  demands  re¬ 
turn  of  all  such  sums  which  are  alleged 
to  have  been  improperly  drawn.  The 
books  also  disclosed  a  systematic  scheme 
tq  defraud  the  Government  from  income 
taxes.  The  case  has  been  presented  to 
the  proper  authorities  and  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  end. 

Please  collect  this  bill  of  $29.25  for  me 
from  Frank  Massello,  School  St.,  Yonk¬ 
ers,  N.  Y.  He  got  eggs  in  May.  He 
takes  no  notice  of  the  bills  and  does  not 
pay.  w.  R. 

New  York. 

There  are  said  to  be  numerous  claims 
against  Frank  Massello  and  all  are  con¬ 
sidered  uncollectible.  According  to  re¬ 
ports  he  owes  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  adjust  his  obliga¬ 
tions. 


Looks  Like  a  Sure  Win  at 
New  York  State  Contest 


After  48  weeks  of  great  competition,  our  birds  lea.d 
with  First  High  and  Fourth  High  Fens  in  the  R.  I. 

Red  class.  Let  us  ship  you  chicks  of  same  breeding. 

We  Set  Only  Eggs  Produced  on  Our  Farm 
61,000  Breeders  -  100%  Pullorum  Free 

CUirif  G  R  1  REDS  and 

nivIVw  ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  for  First  4  Weeks 
on  all  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 
Write  for  large  free  Catalog  and  Fall  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WONDER  BIRDS  LAYING 
EXTRA  EGG  PROFITS 

High  Pen  for  10  months  in  weight  or  eggs.  Is.  Y. 
State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  with  24.94  ozs.  average 
— topping  the  list.  With  our  Pullets  right  on  the 
job  with  records  of  25  eggs  average  during  .Tuly. 
And  a  yearly  average  of  203.68  eggs  per  hen  in 
nine  Massachusetts  Institutions. 

Buy  Warren  and  You  Buy  Assured  Profits 
R.  I.  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS.  Barred 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  Since  1929 
BABY  CHICKS  -  PULLETS,  all  ages 
We  set  only  Eggs  from  our  own  farms 
Only  Warren  Hens,  headed  by  Advanced  R.  O.  P 
males  whose  dams  have  State-verified  records  of 
240  to  310  eggs,  averaging  24  to  30  ozs.  per  dozen 

qualify  as  breeders.  .  - - .  . 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Fall  Prices  XHusAcmisEns 
J.  J.  WARREN  }  taoaum 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass.  /  CE*™”ED 

RRFFDFRK 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D/ 


y  HUBBARD'S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Direct  from  the  breed- 
ingsource.  Dependable 
chicks  that  have  the  vi¬ 
tality  to  live  well  and 
grow  rapidly  into  heavy 
egg  producers.  Strong, 
fast-growing 
NEW  HAMP¬ 


SHIRE  ROCK  CROSSES  for 

broilers.  Hatches  every  week. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  1 21 0,  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


fm 


New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
hy  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States, with  t 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND  + 

; Y-_  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

within  the  preceding  calendar  year, 


[WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS* 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  skip  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


RECORDS  PROVE 

(1)  Longevity  —  Low  Mortality: 

(2)  Persistency  of  Lay: 

(3)  Large  Egg  Size. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  BARRED  CROSS 

CHICKS  —  PULLETS 
R.O.P.  COCKERELS 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  list  —  now' 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 

BOX  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


MS  COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

•3*.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


frncc.Rrorlc  tnr  Plan  now  for  these  sturdy  Cotton 
viuss  Dieua  lur  Mountaineers  for  fall  broilers. 

Fnll  Rrnilorc  Develop  rapidly,  feather  quickly 
run  diuiicis  evenly.  Radiant  with  health, 
energy.  All  Breeders  used  are  100%  BWD  free. 
Write  for  free  catalog  with  entire  story  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee.  lc  postal  will  do. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


e-Reared  Pullets  ^  mo-s  o,^:  wh,  Leghorn* 


Range-ivcaicu  IUIICI5  $l.40.  New  ' Hampshire^ 
$1.50  ea.  WERNER  BROTHERS,  MT.  MARION.  N.  Y. 

ROCK- RED  Barred  Cross  Chicks.  Fast  growing  rapid 
feathering.  KIMBALL  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Mass. 


Edmonds’  0 
Poultry  o 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
anytime;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BV 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


BIG  EARNINGS  ALL  WINTER 

Complete  line  of  quality  products.  Many 
new  fruits  and  flowers.  Spare  time  or  full. 

CHASE  BROS.  NURSERYMEN.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HAIKPWArkprc  $50- $70.  Register  by  mail  giv- 
UvUsnVVl  llCl  S  mg  references.  WELDEN  EM¬ 
PLOYMENT  OFFICE, 217  Bedford  St., Stamford.  Conn. 


FRESHLY  EMPTIED  WHISKEY  BARRELS 

8  hoop,  50  gallon;  fine  for  wine,  cider,  vinegar. 

pickles,  buttermilk,  etc . ,$l,  6-$5,  20  up  75c  each. 

Ask  for  carload  prices.  Cash  with  order  please. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

107  N.  Washington  -  Peoria,  Illinois 


Ml  hiskey  barrels  —  fresh  emptied,  white  oak,  charred. 
**  50  gallons.  Splendid  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Freight 
prepaid.  $3.00  each;  two  for  $5.55.  Immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  Quantity  Prices. 

Stephen  J.  Reynolds’  Distillery,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


LIGHT  PLANT  BATTER  I 

16  glass  cells,  160  ampere  hoars.  5-year  guarantee.  Write  today. 

JAY  DREHER  C0RP.,  303  W.  42nd,  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  QAI  El  SEVERAL  CARLOADS  BALED  HAY 

I.  V7I\  OAVL,L,j  and  STRAW  f.o.b.  Bethel.  Maine. 

N.  L.  KELLOGG,  Box  172,  BETHEL.  MAINE 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
that  is  faithful  and  trusty  that  saves  his 
money  that  is  interested  in  registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  for  general  farming;  will  pay 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  5990,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  MAN,  inside,  outside  work,  one 
cow;  $20;  couple  considered;  references.  GOD- 
SEN,  Mahopae,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN,  cooking,  general  work, 
small  family,  thirty  dollars  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6050,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GIRL,  CARE  two  children,  assist  household 
duties:  twenty-five  dollars  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6051,  care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  on  small  farm,  good 
home,  steady  job.  small  wages.  ADVERTISER 
6053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  caretaker  for  small 
New  Jersey  farm  used  as  Summer  place, 
miles  from  village;  must  be  in  good  health,  so¬ 
ber,  honest  and  industrious;  house  provided; 
fiend  references,  nationality,  experience,  monthly 
wage  desired,  number  in  family  and  age.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IV  AN  TED — Country-bred  woman  interested  in 
good  home  as  general  household  assistant, 
family  three;  every  modern  convenience,  good 
room,  private  bath;  one  mile  from  village,  four 
miles  from  large  city;  state  age,  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  6056, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  poultryman  at  once,  experi¬ 
enced  in  broilers,  growing  stock  and  produc¬ 
ing  eggs.  BUTTERFLY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Canadensis,  Pa. 


COUPLE  WANTED — White,  as  cook  and  general 
house-workers ;  pleasant  home  surroundings; 
three  boys,  school  age;  wages  $85  a  month- 
write  POST  OFFICE  BOX  362,  New  Canaan. 
Conn.,  stating  qualifications,  age  and  descrip- 
tion. 


HOUSE  WORKER.  SOME  cooking  knowledge, 
laundry;  2  adults,  child  2(4  :  $25  monthly;  ad¬ 
vancement;  reply  by  letter.  VAN  HOUTEN,  252 
Kent  Place  Blvd.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  for  housekeeping  and 
cooking,  no  laundry,  in  small  country  town; 
four  in  family,  adults,  unencumbered  or  with 
small  child;  permanent,  small  salary.  E 
PREBLE,  138  East  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 


REFINED  PROTESTANT  couple  or  woman  to 
help  carry  on  farm  home  with  educated  busi¬ 
ness  woman;  house  old-fashioned,  good  repair, 
healthy  location;  no  modern  conveniences;  have 
Piano,  organ,  literature,  goats,  hens,  horse,  dog; 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER  6065, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  OR  BOY,  small  farm,  help  milk,  chores; 
$20  month.  SPRING  FARM,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


WANTED — Poultryman  to  take  charge  of  large 
poultry  plant  where  broilers  are  prepared  for 
market;  applicant  must  have  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  incubators,  feeding  of  chicks 
and  be  learned  in  sanitary  methods;  good  house 
for  small  family;  man  and  wife  preferred;  hon¬ 
esty,  sobriety,  industry,  absolutely  required; 
plant  situated  near  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
churches,  schools  and  fine  people  afford  a  pleas¬ 
ant  community  in  which  to  live;  high-type  man 
required.  Answer  ’‘BROILER  AND  BROOD¬ 
ER,”  care  P.  O.  Box  1236,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


HOUSEWORKER.  VILLAGE  home,  Suffolk 
County;  permanent;  $30.  ADVERTISER  6064, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  of  good  habits  to  work  on  poultry 
farm  who  wants  a  steady  job;  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  and  board.  Apply  E.  MAGNANO, 
Durham,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  woman  of  integrity  and  imagina¬ 
tion  and  courage  who  owns  and  drives  her 
own  car  to  rent  part  of  house  in  country.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  WANTED,  white,  Protestant,  in  small 
country  home;  $25  month.  P.  0.  343,  IIo- 
hokus,  N.  J. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN,  age  eighteen  to  fifty-five,  to 
learn  or  work  at  buying,  selling  and  can¬ 
dling  of  eggs.  IIALLOCKS  FARMS,  Belfast, 
N.  Y. 


MAN,  OR  COUPLE,  experienced  in  running 
small  farm  with  good  knowledge  of  poultry, 
livestock,  gardening,  etc. ;  position  permanent  to 
right  people;  give  details  of  experience,  age  and 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  6071,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  An  experienced  farm  couple  for 
permanent  employment  on  dairy  farm  near 
Stockton,  N.  J. ;  man  must  be  all-around  farmer 
and  dry-hand  milker;  wife,  a  good  plain  cook 
and  housekeeper  for  family  of  three;  ages  be¬ 
tween  25  and  35  preferred,  no  children;  proper 
salary  to  right  couple;  begin  immediately.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  6072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  houseworker,  not  over 
30,  white,  clean,  willing;  give  references;  $45 
month;  Great  Neck,  L.  I.  ADVERTISER  6077, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  by  single  farmer;  no 
objection  to  one  child;  permanent  position  for 
right  girl.  ADVERTISER  6082,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  GIRL  for  houseworker  in  small  adult 
family;  good  home.'  ADVERTISER  6083,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  reliable,  strong,  willing,  able 
and  handy;  state  age,  references,  nationality, 
salary  including  room  and  board.  P.  EUSNER. 
Montieello,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN  wanted  to  work  in  dog  kennel, 
Long  Island;  must  be  willing;  no  liquor;  $25, 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  6081,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

DEPENDABLE  MAN  with  poultry  experience 
for  small  place;  steady;  moderate  wages, 
room,  board;  must  be  temperate  and  willing. 
ADVERTISER  6084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  MIDDLE-AGED  farmer,  write 
salary  expected;  permanent.  R.  PILLOUD, 
R.  D.  1,  Bangor,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  for  general  housework, 
small  family,  own  room;  references.  Write 
MRS.  E.  FINKELSTEIN,  115  Girard  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Single  man  with  experience  for 
small  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  good  home,  $25 
monthly;  no  smoking  or  liquor;  location  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.  Apply  ADVERTISER  6089,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  girl  or  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  and  help  with  children:  must 
cook;  own  room  and  hath;  good  wages;  refer¬ 
ences.  MONTGOMERY  MITCHELL,  Riverside, 
Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  SMALL  farm,  milk  few  cows,  farm  work; 

$10  month  start,  board;  year-round  job.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A-l  GIRL  HOUSEWORKEft,  with  experience, 
for  kind  home  of  small  family;  must  be  clean, 
honest,  reliable  and  know  laundering;  fine  op¬ 
portunity;  $22  monthly  with  private  room.  Write 
MRS.  W.,  63  Chester  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

A  WIDOW  WOULD  like  woman  about  40,  single; 
working,  laundry  by  machine,  light  housework; 
good  reference;  $20.  MRS.  F.,  37  Summit  Rd., 
Verona,  N.  J. 

^  ANTED — General  houseworker,  young  woman, 
small  apartment,  no  laundry,  plain  cooking; 
$25.  HELENE  KREIGER,  425  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City. 

Situations  Wanted 

HOUSEKEEPER’S  POSITION  in  any  small 
family.  ADA’ERTISER  6066,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  married,  life-time  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialtv 
Guernseys,  poultry,  fruit;  profitable  results.  AD- 
VERTISER  5890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Stone  bungalow  to  build,  or  old 
stone  homes  remodeled,  any  class  work,  any 
class  material;  go  anywhere.  JOHN  NICHOLLS, 
Homestead  Ave.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

WANTED — Job  careing  for  horses.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN  COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position 
in  adult  family;  good  housekeeper,  cook,  no 
laundry;  handy-man,  repairs,  no  driving,  or 
Place  as  caretaker.  RUHBERG,  Svosset,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED,  CHRISTIAN  and  married, 
working  manager,  market  milk  and  cream,  de¬ 
sires  position  with  retail  milk  company.  FRANK 
SABIN,  Spencer,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  Swedish  nationality,  33,  is  single, 
sober,  honest,  dependable,  good  experience, 
want  permanent  work  on  private  estate  or  farm. 
GUST  ANDERSON,  care  Carl  E.  Pearson, 
Georgetown,  Conn. 

A\  ANTED— —Work  on  farm,  good  milker  and 
teamster,  age  29:  $40  a  month.  CARL  DEAL- 
MEIDA,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

TWO  MARRIED  men  and  two  boys  want  job  on 
farm.  GEO.  MATHEWS,  Campton,  N.  H. 

MARRIED  MAN  wants  place  on  farm  with  fur¬ 
nished  house;  can  handle  tractor  and  horses; 
experience  in  poultry  and  dairy;  age  26.  JESS 
BURNS,  care  J.  I.  Feltner,  Kearneysville, 
W.  Va. 

COUPLE,  EARLY  forties,  want  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  January;  New  England.  New  Jersey; 
capable  poultry  or  vegetable  farm  manager; 
trained,  experienced  all  branches,  carpentry, 
painting;  wife  former  teacher,  excellent  cook; 
both  drive;  sober,  reliable.  ADVERTISER  6052, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  FARMER,  gardener,  maintenance  man, 
desires  steady  position:  willing  to  earn  good 
wage.  ADVERTISER  6058,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DESIRE  WORK  on  poultry  farm,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  some  experience.  ADVERTISER  6061, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORRYING  ABOUT  small  milk  check  —  ad¬ 
vanced  age?  Let  me  run  your  farm,  I  will 
make  money  for  you  and  myself:  dairy,  poultry; 
shares  or  salary.  ADVERTISER  6062,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  thorough  knowledge  live¬ 
stock,  pnrebreds  or  commercial;  veterinary 
work,  cropping,  labor,  marketing,  business  de¬ 
tails:  salary,  or  consider  working  partnership 
in  real  proposition.  ADVERTISER  6063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  100-percent  American,  clean  cut, 
capable,  open  minded,  good  habits,  farm 
raised,  34,  married,  Protestant,  unincumbered, 
now  employed,  desires  permanent  position  as 
caretaker-superintendent  of  country  estate  or 
gentleman’s  farm ;  experienced  gardener,  flow¬ 
ers.  orchard,  forestry,  saddle  and  draft  horses, 
sheep,  dogs,  poultry,  pets,  bees;  no  dairy;  drive 
car;  best  references;  $140  per  month,  furnished 
cottage  with  conveniences;  details  may  be  stated 
confidentially;  must  be  in  good  locality  amid 
clean  surroundings.  LUKE  0.  RYrAN,  Box  142, 
Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 

ORCHARDIST  WANTS  position,  experienced 
all  branches  fruit-growing,  also  garden,  dairy 
experience,  would  accept  pruning  work  of  ail 
kinds;  ready  any  time  wanted;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


SITUATION — Caretaker,  gardening,  repairing, 
licensed  chauffeur,  sober,  married,  daughter 
11,  Christian.  ADVERTISER  6060,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-HANDYMAN  (48),  sober,  will 
appreciate  good  home,  small  pay.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  clean,  sober,  experienced 
with  chickens,  wants  place;  pay  not  impor¬ 
tant,  but  good  clean  home.  ADVERTISER 
6074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  Christian,  refined,  single, 
trustworthy,  excellent  character,  would  do 
light  work,  preferably  small  poultry  farm,  in 
exchange  for  good  home  with  adults,  within  75 
miles  New  York  City;  have  car.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  0075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  American  farmer,  age 
62;  understands  horses,  cows  and  general 
farming;  no  tobacco  or  liquor.  EDWIN 

HUTCHINS,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 

FARM  TEAMSTER,  temperate;  $45  month. 
BOX  93.  Auburn,  N.  II. 

ROY,  16.  CLEAN,  strong,  milker,  wants  job. 

EUGENE  DAHMS,  Preakness,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

GARDENER,  FARMER,  single,  past  middle- 
aged,  wishes  position;  caretaker,  good  milker, 
clean  worker;  don’t  smoke  around  buildings, 
sober;  references.  McMAHON,  71  Woodbine 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  WOMAN,  not  servant  type,  desires 
housekeeping  position:  Protestant,  absolutely 
honest  and  trustworthy;  neat,  intelligent,  good 
cook;  like  permanent  place  with  comfortable 
living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  6080,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  22,  inexperienced,  reliable  seeks 
regular  out-door  work.  PAUL,  430  East  162nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

CARETAKER,  GARDENER,  married,  wishes 
permanent  position  on  private  estate,  any¬ 
where;  15  years’  experience  garden,  grounds, 
woodland;  repairs  buildings,  paints,  handv  with 
tools;  operates  tractors,  cars,  equipment;  de¬ 
sires  good  house,  heat,  conveniences:  salary  sec¬ 
ondary.  P.  0.  BOX  385,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  SINGLE  man  wants  job;  A-l  farmer, 
dairyman:  references.  ALFRED  FORTIER, 
Amawalk,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN,  excellent  references,  dairy  and 
general  farming;  free  about  November  1;  16 
years’  experience.  FARMER,  Box  49S,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE.  GERMAN.  excellent  cook,  baker, 
houseman,  gardener,  livestock,  driving.  AD¬ 
VERTISER,  6087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  45,  single,  no 
liquor,  tobacco,  wishes  to  work  for  elderly 
or  middle-aged  people.  ADVERTISER  6093 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  SOBER,  reliable,  elderly 

bachelor,  with  many  years  experience  han¬ 
dling  chickens,  wants  job.  ADVERTISER  6095, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HATCHERY  MANAGER,  poultryman,  experi¬ 
enced;  no  liquor,  cigarettes;  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  6094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  with  poultry,  gar¬ 
dens  and  hunting  horses  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  sober,  honest,  Irish,  good  worker  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  6096,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  17  years*  experience 
in  breeding,  raising,  egg  production,  capon- 
lzing  and  game-keeping,  desires  work  on  estate 
or  poultry  farm;  able  to  take  full  charge.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY.  DAIRY,  general  farmer,  age  45, 
sober,  steady;  good  home  preferred  to  high 
wages;  elderly  couple  interested  in  poultry 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  6091,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

M  INTER  WATCHMAN  and  caretaker  on  estate; 

reliable,  efficient,  experienced:  married  no 
children;  references.  C.  H.  HARRISON,  Sidney 
Center,  N.  Y. 

BOY,  GERMAN.  18,  wants  farm  work  for  expe¬ 
rience;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  6099,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER.  CARETAKER,  livestock;  45,  sin¬ 
gle,  reliable,  clean,  desires  work  with  party 
who  would  like  to  see  their  place  in  hands  of 
good  workingman:  best  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

22  YEARS’  SELLING  commuters’  homes  and 
farms;  bulletin  mailed.  MAGRATH,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

10-ACRE.  DIRT  road,  no  buildings;  cellar  wall, 
well  In  cellar;  one  acre  woods;  apples;  maple 
shade  trees;  Amsterdam;  $250,  $50  cash,  $10 
monthly.  ADVERTISER  5938,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

20  ACRES.  STATE  road,  electricity,  no  build¬ 
ings;  good  place  for  gas  station,  cabins,  road- 
stand.  garden  land:  Cohleskill;  $800,  $50  cash, 
$10  monthly.  ADVERTISER  5984,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

VERY  GOOD  farms,  all  prices,  list  free. 
HOWARD  CLINE,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

300  ACRES,  ON  State  concrete  highway,  grand 
for  dude  ranch  or  beef  cattle  farm ;  master 
dwelling,  all  improvements,  cottage,  farm  house, 
large  barns;  located  near  city  Hudson;  low 
figure;  write  at  once;  also  other  large  and  small 
places.  LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale- 
on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Fully  equipped,  stocked  dairy  farm 
to  buy,  rent,  shares  or  month;  young,  mar¬ 
ried,  experienced.  references.  Write  MR. 

ERNEST  LAWTON,  38  Hopkins  St.,  Mt.  Mor¬ 
ris,  N.  Y. 

10-ROOM  HOUSE,  with  grocery  with  stock,  2 
acres  fields,  all  improvements:  no  agents.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  poultry  farm,  25  acres,  up- 
to-date,  fully  equipped  for  3,000  layers,  all 
improvements;  Passaic  County.  N.  J.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EQUIPPED  FARM  near  Syracuse,  sell,  trade. 
ADVERTISER  6016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCHANGE  FOR  farm  or  sell,  four  lots,  Ards- 
ley  Heights,  Westchester  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

149-ACRE  DAIRY,  truck,  poultry  farm;  seven- 
room  house,  running  water,  hath,  electricity, 
2  barns,  poultryhouse  twenty  by  forty;  viner 
shed  with  viner.  MRS,  GEO.  COBAUGH,  El- 
lendale,  Del. 


25  ACRES,  NEAR  Providence;  house,  barn  for 
16  head,  henhouses,  wood,  timber;  $2,100;  just 
the  place  for  retired  couple.  A.  H.  KNIGHT, 
West  Warwick,  It.  I. 


LAKE  HELEN,  Florida;  good  buildings,  bath, 
electricity;  citrus  region;  State  road. 

GEORGIA  TAGGART,  Owner,  Randolph,  Vt. 

FOR  RENT — Well-equipped  dairy  farm,  Union 
County,  N.  J. ;  stable  for  50  cows;  house  and 
outside  buildings;  with  or  without  land.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  about  20  acres,  on  good 
road,  modern  conveniences,  schools,  vicinity 
Rochester,  Albany  or  New  York  City;  loam 
soil,  free  of  stones.  ADVERTISER  6049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HALF  ACRE  for  sale  in  borough;  shade,  water, 
,r51?ctricity;  near  school,  churches.  M.  V. 
MOODY,  Newfield,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Nice  85-acre  farm,  new  nine-room 
house,  sightly  place,  cheap;  10  lbs.  maple 
sugar  $3,  postpaid  to  Zone  3.  GRACE  E 
CLOUGH,  R.  1,  Windsor,  Vt.  ‘ 

^  FARMS  FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm, 

best  type  soiI-  8"ro°m  house,  large  bank  barn: 
$8,000,  cash  $2,000,  balance  1  to  10  years. 
300-aere  farm,  fine  land,  15-room  house,  large 
barn;  $17,500,  terms  $3,000,  balance  1  to  15 
years.  J.  D.  ADDINGTON,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

WANTED — Farm  with  house,  within  50  miles 

New  York  City,  livable,  reasonable;  photo  ad- 
visable,  not  essential;  no  agents;  send  descrip¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  6055,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WILL  RENT  room,  use  of  kitchen,  country,  to 
elderly  gentleman,  $10  per  month.  BOX  81 
Langliorne,  Pa.  ’ 

POULTRY  AND  general  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped,  50  acres,  electric,  bath,  running 
water,  steam  heat,  12-room  house;  sale  or  rent 
W.  H.  BOUCHER,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y 

■^IR  SALE  Exceptional  modern  equipped  large 
Vermont  farm;  Federal  route:  near  eity- 
cabins,  store,  gas  station;  lake;  ideal  home-  es¬ 
tablished  yearly  income.  ADVERTISER  6059 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

234-ACRE  EQUIPPED  dairy  farm,  good  water 

good  road;  electricity.  GEO.  HUGHES,  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM  —  11  (4  acres  farm  land,  24 
acres  meadow  land,  7-room  house  furnished; 
300  chickens,  ducks,  geese;  auto,  garage;  sell 
through  owner’s  death.  MRS.  MUNN,  Delmont, 
near  Millville,  N.  J. 

SOF  I  HERN  MARYLAND,  State  road  farm,  con¬ 
venient  Potomac  River,  4  buses  daily;  100 
acres,  70  arable;  10-room  house;  mild  climate’ 
low  taxes;  $2,900;  request  list  and  map’ 
LEONARD  SNIDER,  La  Plata,  Aid. 

65  ACRES,  10-ROOM  house,  large  barn  with  ell 

^  water,  electricity;  State  road.  A.  e! 

LARIEK,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Kennebunk,  Maine. 

ATTRACT I \  E,  ^  MODERN  five-room  bungalow, 

delightfully  situated  along  large  and  prettiest 
ot  South  Jersey’s  lakes;  newly  painted  through¬ 
out.  large  porches,  hot-water  heat,  concrete 
basement,  all  conveniences;  two-car  garage;  lot 
obx_83;  halt  mile  Irom  town;  priced  right  for 
quick  sale.  P.  0.  BOX  234,  Salem,  X.  f. 

100-ACRE  FARM  in  Albany  district,  all  vear’s 

crops,  rye  and  Winter  wheat  seeded ;  3  cows 

2  heifers,  2  horses,  all  equipment;  Federal  rnort- 

f.rS^^,5S?o  ?ay  remain  I  $7,350.  JEAN  Me- 
ELV  EE,  213  Lancaster  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

OLD  TUMBLE-DOWN  4-room  house,  barn  40 

acres  abandoned  land,  rocks,  trees,  sprint 
brook,  high  elevation,  00  miles  New  York  Citv’ 
hunters  or  vacationalists;  $2,200,  all  cash-  va- 

ni1lnvruTloy"  Miami,  Fla.,  $500,  ail  cash. 
HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

10  ACRES,  VV  ITH  fine  apple  orchard,  marvelous 
view  of  Atlantic  Ocean;  7-room  house;  for 
sale;  exceptionally  attractive  terms:  other 
farms  from  5  to  300  acres;  located  Monmouth 
County  s  choicest  agricultural  section  AL- 
;AIPV&  ,S0-^  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Realtors,  Red 
Bank,  N.  .7.  Established  1873. 

y  I„EGI.*iIA  FAR1I,  360  acres,  on  State  highway, 

3  miles  from  good  town;  40  acres  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  balance  young  timber:  good  hunting;  lo¬ 
cated  on  this  property  is  a  spring  of  valuable 
mineral  water  having  analysis  almost  identical 
with  Saratoga  water;  price  $15,000.  J.  A 
BRADFORD,  Owner,  Blackstone,  Va. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  paying  country  store  at 
inventory  $4,000.  STUART  DARNLEY  Lon»- 
meadow,  Mass. 

EIGHTY-FIVE  ACRE  farm  $2,000;  Susque¬ 
hanna  County,  Pa.:  two  houses  and  barn, 
good  land,  partly  wooded;  good  hunting  and 
fishing  DART,  74  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Retail  milk  route  in  town  of  five 

thousand,  near  Buffalo;  possession  April  1 
ADVERTISER  6067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  60  miles  city,  90  acres 

house,  electricity,  barn  for  23,  fine  brook, 
three  miles  station;  $5,500;  send  for  list.  PAUL 
BOLGHTON,  2S0  E.  21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

V ILLAGE  FARM,  Orange  County,  eozv  6-room 
house,  small  barn;  $3,000,  or  with  *10  acres 
(100  apple  trees)  $4,000;  send  for  list.  PAUL 
HOUGHTON,  2S0  E.  21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

128  ACRES,  near  Muskingrun  College;  good 
roads,  buildings,  land;  settle  estate.  JNO. 
McMILLEN,  Admr.,  Rt.  2,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

LARGE  DAIRY  farm  and  good  home  on  mac¬ 
adam  road,  handy  to  village  and  a  short 
drive  to  St.  Lawrence  River;  136  acres,  101 
choice  tillage,  balance  pasture  and  woods;  9- 
room  cottage  house  with  ell,  large  porch;  spa¬ 
cious  barn,  silo,  milk  house  and  ice  house; 
84.200;  excellent  terms;  write  for  free  circular 
describing  this  and  other  good  farms.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FLORIDA,  LAKE  COMO,  Putnam  County,  to 
settle  estate,  2(4  acres.  6-room  house,  com¬ 
fortably  furnished,  electric  refrigerator,  good 
running  water;  2-car  garage:  shade,  ’  citrus 
fruit  trees;  $1,500;  property  22  miles  south  of 
Palatka  on  State  Highway  No.  17.  B.  H 
CARMER,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  RENT— 110-acre  farm  in  Oceanport, 
N.  J.,  on  highway;  8-room  house  with  all  Im¬ 
provements,  new  barns  and  chicken  houses;  only 
reliable  and  responsible  farmer  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  6070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  House,  improvements,  main  high¬ 
way,  to  be  used  for  tourists,  with  stand ;  must 
be  reasonable;  give  price  and  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  0076,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  617 . 


A  Statement  of  Public  Policy 

by  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 


The  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  representative  in  Congress  of  the  first 
district  of  Texas,  has  announced  that  he  will  introduce  in  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  a  punitive  and  discriminatory  tax  bill  frankly  designed  to  put  chain 
stores  out  of  business.  In  the  past,  Mr.  Patman  has  been  very  successful 
in  securing  enactment  of  legislation  which  he  has  sponsored.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a  very  able  lobbyist  and  propagandist  for  his 
own  bills.  The  management  of  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  is  therefore  faced  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  upon  a  course  of 
action  in  relation  to  this  proposed  legislation — whether  to  do  nothing 
and  risk  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  resulting  forced 
dissolution  of  this  business,  or  to  engage  in  an  active  campaign  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

In  arriving  at  a  decision,  the  interests  of  several  groups  of  people 
deserve  consideration — the  management,  the  85,600  employees  of  the 
company,  the  consuming  public,  the  millions  of  farmers  producing  the 
country’s  food,  and  labor. 

1.  The  Interests  of  the  Management 

The  interests  of  the  management  can  be  dismissed  as  of  very  little 
importance. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  is  managed  by  George  L. 
Hartford  and  John  A.  Hartford  under  an  arrangement  made  by  their 
father,  George  Huntington  Hartford,  the  founder  of  the  business.  George 
L.  Hartford  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  for  58 
years,  working  generally  six  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year  during  that 
entire  period.  John  A.  Hartford  has  been  actively  engaged^  in  the  grocery 
business  for  50  years,  working  generally  six  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year 
during  that  period.  Both  of  these  men  could,  of  course,  retire  without 
personal  or  financial  inconvenience  and  live  very  comfortably  if  chain 
stores  were  put  out  of  business.  The  record  of  the  last  calendar  year 
shows  that  out  of  any  money  earned  annually  from  the  business,  in  the 
case  of  George  L.  Hartford,  82  percent  is  paid  to  government  in  taxes; 
in  the  case  of  John  A.  Hartford,  83  percent  is  paid  to  government  in 
taxes.  As  neither  of  the  brothers  has  any  children,  any  monies  left  out 
of  their  earnings  would  accrue  to  their  estates,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
death,  inheritance  taxes  would-  probably  amount  to  two-thirds  of  such 
accrued  earnings,  leaving  approximately  6  cents  on  the  dollar  as  a  motive 
for  continued  personal  service. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  interests  of  management  need  hardly 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

2.  The  Interests  of  the  Employees 

The  interests  of  the  employees  of  the  company  are,  however,  a  matter 
of  very  grave  concern. 

It  is  simply  a  statement*of  fact  to  say  that  the  employees  of  The  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
receive  the  highest  wages  and  have  the  shortest  working  hours  of  any 
workers  in  the  grocery  business,  whether  chain  store  or  individual 
grocer.  Many  of  them  have  devoted  all  of  their  working  lives  to  the 
interests  of  the  company. 

The  management,  therefore,  has  a  definite  obligation  and  duty  to 
defend  the  interests  of  these  85,600  employees  against  legislation  in¬ 
tended  to  throw  all  of  them  out  of  work. 

3.  The  Interests  of  the  Consumer 

Since  this  business  has  been  built  by  the  voluntary  patronage  of  millions 
of  American  families,  we  believe  that  we  must  give  consideration  to  their 
interests  in  this  matter.  Millions  of  women  know  how  acute  is  the 
present  problem  of  providing  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  themselves, 
their  husbands  and  their  children  out  of  their  present  income.  When 
food  prices  go  up  it  is  not  a  question  of  paying  more  for  the  same  food. 
They  do  not  have  the  additional  money  with  which  to  pay.  Therefore, 
they  must  buy  less  and  eat  less.  A  &  P  Food  Stores  last  year  dis¬ 
tributed  at  retail  $881,700,000  worth  of  food  at  a  net  profit  of  1%. 

This  food  was  sold  to  the  public  at  prices  averaging  from  eight  to  ten 
percent  lower  than  the  prices  of  the  average  individual  grocer.  Literally, 
millions  of  sales  were  made  at  prices  twenty-five  percent  lower  than 
those  of  the  average  individual  grocer.  This  saving  of  eight  to  twenty- 
five  cents  on  each  dollar  is  of  vital  importance  to  these  millions  of 
families.  If  they  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  buy  at  these  lower 
prices  it  would  simply  mean  that  in  millions  of  homes  they  would  have 
to  leave  meat  off  the  table  another  day  a  week,  eat  less  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  give  the  growing  child  one  bottle  of  milk  less  every  week  or 
stint  on  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  eggs  and  many  other  of  the  most 
nourishing  foods. 

In  the  last  10  years  during  the  greatest  period  of  chain  store  growth,  the 
number  of  individual  dealers  has  increased  rather  than  decreased.  We 
maintain  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  when  these  dealers  charge  more 
than  we  charge.  They  must  charge  these  prices  in  order  to  make  a  fair 
profit.  The  average  grocer  will,  upon  request,  deliver  the  groceries  to 
the  customer’s  door  and  in  many  cases  extends  credit  to  some  of  his 
customers.  Delivery  service  costs  money.  The  grocer  must  put  this 
added  cost  in  the  prices  to  his  customers.  In  the  same  way  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  credit  involves  the  expense  of  bookkeeping,  the  tying  up  of 
capital,  and  credit  losses.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  higher  mark 
up  of  the  individual  grocer,  because  he  is  rendering  a  service  that 
justifies  his  prices. 

If  some  customers  can  afford  and  voluntarily  elect  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  groceries  and  meats  because  they  want  credit  or  because  they 
want  delivery  to  their  homes  it  is  quite  proper  that  they  should  pay  an 
additional  price  for  such  service.  However,  the  millions  of  families  in 
this  country  whose  income  is  limited  and  who  can  have  more  and  better 
food  because  they  are  willing  to  pay  cash  and  carry  home  their  own 
purchases,  should  not  be  denied  this  opportunity.  Millions  of  families 
of  limited  incomes  can  only  enjoy  their  present  standard  of  living 
through  these  economies  and  savings.  These  millions  of  American 
families  have  helped  us  build  a  great  business  because  they  believe  we 
have  rendered  them  a  great  service.  The  company,  therefore,  has  an 
obligation  and  a  duty  to  protect  the  interests  of  these  customers. 


4.  The  Interests  of  the  Farmer 

Eight  million  farm  families  are  engaged  in  producing  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  American  people.  All  of  the  farm  homes  in  America, 
therefore,  comprising  one-fourth  of  all  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  methods  of  distribution  by  which 
the  products  of  their  labor  and  of  the  soil  are  marketed. 

Approximately  30%  of  their  production  is  marketed  through  the  chain 
food  stores;  about  70%  through  individual  grocers.  Their  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  other  foodstuffs  are  sold  through  the  chain  stores  at  prices 
averaging  8%  to  10%  cheaper  than  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  by 
many  grocers.  If  the  farmer  sells  a  given  product  to  both  at  the  same 
price,  the  individual  grocer  must  charge  the  public  more  to  take  care  of 
his  higher  costs.  Thus  30%  of  the  farmer’s  products  reach  the  public  at 
low  prices  and  70%  of  his  products  reach  the  public  at  higher  prices. 

If  the  public  cannot  consume  a  given  crop  of  apples,  potatoes,  berries 
or  any  other  product,  at  the  prices  at  which  they  are  offered,  these  goods 
do  not  move  from  the  grocer’s  shelves;  a  surplus  accumulates  and  the 
farmer  finds  that  he  either  cannot  sell  the  balance  of  his  crop  or  must 
sell  it  at  a  substantial  loss.  Only  too  often  a  situation  arises  when  it  is 
literally  cheaper  for  the  farmer  to  let  his  apples  or  his  peaches  rot  on 
the  ground  than  to  expend  the  labor  costs  necessary  to  pack  and  ship 
them.  Every  farm  economist  knows  that  a  10%  surplus  does  not  mean 
10%  less  return  to  the  farmer  but  often  more  than  20%  less  return. 

In  other  words,  the  farmer’s  problem  is  to  sell  his  products  at  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  fair  profit  and  to  get  them  to  the  public  with  as 
few  intermediate  costs  and  profits  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  obviously 
unfair  to  the  farmer  to  propose  legislation  which  would,  at  a  single  blow, 
wipe  out  30%  of  his  distributing  machinery — and  that  30%  the  part  which 
maintains  the  price  to  the  farmer  yet  reaches  the  public  at  low  cost 
because  of  economical  distribution.  It  would  be  just  as  unfair  to  the 
farmer  to  propose  putting  out  of  business  all  of  the  individual  grocers 
of  the  country  who  distribute  70%  of  his  produce.  Both  chain  food 
stores  and  individual  grocers  perform  a  distributive  function  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmer.  If  either  failed  to  function  the  farmer  would 
be  faced  with  tremendous  surpluses  and  heartbreaking  losses. 

For  years  the  A  &  P  has  dealt  with  the  farmers  both  as  producers  and 
consumers.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  definite  obligation  and  duty  to 
oppose  any  legislative  attack  upon  their  best  interests. 

5.  The  Interests  of  Labor 

Every  business  in  this  country  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  labor.  When  labor  has  high  wages  and  great  purchasing 
power,  everyone  is  prosperous.  When  labor’s  purchasing  power  is 
curtailed,  all  business  suffers  and  the  American  standard  of  living  is 
impaired.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  wise  policy  of  the  national 
government  to  protect .  real  wages  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
worker’s  dollar.  Combinations  or  agreements  to  raise  prices,  thus 
reducing  real  wages,  have  been  declared  illegal. 

It  certainly  seem  strange  that  it  should  now  be  proposed  to'  destory 
a  group  of  businesses  for  the  frankly  admitted  reason  that  they  furnish 
the  necessities  of  life  to  the  wage  earner  and  his  family  at  low  prices. 
There  are  approximately  900,000  workers  directly  employed  in  the  chain 
store  industry.  What  course  is  open  to  us  but  to  oppose  the  action  of 
a  man  who,  at  a  time  when  more  than  11,000,000  wage  earners  are 
already  out  of  work  and  3,000,000  families  on  relief,  proposes  a  bill  that 
would  'add  almost  another  million  to  the  roll  of  unemployed,  wipe  out 
30%  of  the  distributing  machinery  of  all  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  and  raise  the  cost  of  living  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

We  believe  that  our  organization  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
American  people  and  that  it  is  as  a  result  of  that  service  that  we  have 
prospered.  If  we  consulted  our  own  interest  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
stop  and  enjoy  whatever  leisure  we  have  earned.  No  one  is  dependent 
upon  us  except  our  fellow  workers.  However,  after  the  fullest  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  interests,  we  arrived  at  the  decision  that  we  would  be 
doing  less  than  our  full  duty  if  we  failed  to  oppose,  by  every  fair  means, 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Patman  is  an  able  politician,  an  able  lobbyist 
and  an  able  propagandist.  In  that  field  he  is  an  expert.  We  are  experts 
only  in  the  grocery  business.  We  believe  the  chain  stores  have  a  right 
to  present  their  case  to  the  American  people.  We  will  not  go  into 
politics,  nor  will  we  establish  a  lobby  in  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  influence  the  vote  of  any  member  of  the  Congress.  We 
expect  only  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  present  the  case  for  the  chain 
stores  as  a  great  service  organization  for  the  American  people. 

Since  the  task  we  have  set  before  us  is  one  involving  the  widest  dis¬ 
semination  of  complete  information  to  all  of  the  American  people,  and 
since  this  is  a  profession  in  which  we  are  not  expert,  we  have  engaged 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  public  relations  counsel,  to  do  this  work.  We 
realize  that  our  views  are  seldom  news.  We  know,  therefore,  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  spend  a  substantial  sum  of  money  in  telling  our 
story  to  all  of  the  American  people.  We  declare  now  that  this  money 
will  be  spent  in  the  dissemination  of  information  through  paid  adver¬ 
tising  and  every  medium  available  to  us,  and  in  cooperating  in  the  work 
or  formation  of  study  groups  among  consumers,  farmers  and  workers, 
which  provide  open  forums  for  a  discussion  of  all  measures  affecting 
the  cost  of  living. 

We  believe  that  when  the  American  people  have  all  of  the  facts  they 
will  make  their  decision  known  to  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
As  Americans  we  will  be  content  with  that  decision. 
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DONALD  MORRIS  with  93  out  of  a 

100  points  took  first  place  in  the  men’s 
\  class  at  Big  Rock  using  a  McCormick- 
|  Deering  Tractor  and  Ground  Grip  Tires. 
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GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 
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WHEATLAND  *TR0Y  •  LILY  LAKE-BIG  ROCK 
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CLARENCE  SCHOGER  with  a  McCor 
mick-Deering  Tractor  and  Ground  Grip 
Tires  took  first  place  in  boys’  class  in  all 
4  meets  scoring  352  out  of  400  points. 


FlRESTONE  GROUND  GRIP  TIRES  again  proved  their  greater  traction  and 
superior  performance  by  sweeping  to  victory  in  every  class  and  every  contest  of  the 
four  national  plowing  meets.  The  overwhelming  preference  of  national  plowing 
champions  for  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  is  convincing  proof  that  when  the 
utmost  in  performance  is  necessary.  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  are  the  No.  1 
Choice  of  American  farmers.  In  competition,  with  precious  points  at  stake, 
champion  plowmen  know  they  can  put  complete  faith  in  Ground  Grip  Tire 
performance.  This  year  at  Wheatland,  Paul  Stiefbold,  on  a  field  drenched  by  a 
torrential  rain,  piled  up  the  highest  score  with  a  tractor  in  the  history  of  the 
meet  —  9 6  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  Not  one  of  the  contestants  using 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  had  to  use  chains  at  any  time  and  not  once  were 
they  stuck  in  the  muddy  going.  The  patented  Firestone  construction  features 
which  made  this  remarkable  performance  possible  are  also  responsible  for 
making  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  the  most  widely-used  tire  in  Rural 
America.  Farmers  everywhere  know  that  these  remarkable  tires  last  longer 
than  steel  lugs,  and  save  25%  in  time  and  up  to  33j^%  in  fuel. 

GPiamjiian  PXciw-men  6fuKa4£.  firestone  ground  grip 

TIRES  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  THE  ONLY  TIRES  WITH  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES: 
Triple-Braced  Traction  Bars  can  not  bend,  break  or  tear  off.  Each  bar 
extends  unbroken  from  one  side  of  the  tire  to  the  other. 

52  to  89  Extra  Inches  of  traction  bar  length  give  greater  earth-biting 
power. 

32%  Greater  Bar  Surface  Contact  gives  increased  pulling  power, 
longer  wear. 

21%  Flatter  Tread  gives  greater  shoulder  traction  to  bite  into  soft 
soil. 

Smoother  Riding  is  made  possible  because  the  triple-braced 
traction  bars  are  joined  together,  and  form  one  continuous  contact 
with  ground  or  road. 

Better  Cleaning  in  all  soil  conditions  is  made  possible  by  the 
scientific  spacing  between  the  traction  bars. 

Longer  Tire  Life  is  provided  by  the  patented  Firestone  Gum- 
Dipping  process  which  counteracts  internal  friction  and  heat, 
protects  against  penetration  of  moisture,  and  provides  greater 
strength  to  resist  the  strain  of  heavy  pulling. 

Tread  Guaranteed  Not  to  Loosen  because  two  extra  layers 
of  Gum-Dipped  Cords  under  the  tread  provide  inseparable 
union  between  the  tread  and  cord  body. 

Greater  Protection  against  sun  and  weather  is  provided 
by  an  exclusive  weather-resisting  tread  compound. 

See  your  nearby  Implement  Dealer,  Firestone  Tire 
Dealer,  or  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store  today  and  learn 
how  little  it  costs  to  change  over  your  present  steel  wheeled 
tractor  and  implements  and  put  your  farm  on  rubber. 

FIRESTONE  POT  THE  FARM  ON  ROBBER 


AS  LOW  AS 

$010 


4.50-21 


Firestone 

BATTERIES 

Firestone  Extra  Power 
Batteries  with  patented  all¬ 
rubber  separators  give  up 
to  35%  quicker  starting 
—  longer  life. 


Firestone  spark  plugs 

Firestone  Spark  Plugs  are 
leakproof  and  foolproof  — 
give  smoother  operation 
and  save  up  to  10%  in 
gasoline. 


Listen  to  THE  FIRESTONE  VOICE  OF  THE 

FARM — Interviews  with  the  Champion  Farmers 
of  America,  featuring  Everett  Mitchell.  Twice  <> 
weekly  during  the  noon  hour.  Consult  your  local 
paper  for  the  station,  day,  and  time  of  broadcast 


Listen  to  THE  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  featuring 
Richard  Crooks  and  Margaret  Speaks  and  the  70- 
piece  Firestone  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Alfred  Wallenstein,  Monday  evenings 
over  the  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


From  a  Kansas  Farmer 

First  among  farmers  out  here  comes 
the  attitude  toward  the  AAA  setup 
Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  locality  pro¬ 
nounce  it  ias  rank  foolishness  to  be  re¬ 
quired  to  out  dlown  on  grain  production 
in  view  of  the  fact  there  have  been  small 
or  no  crops  for  the  last  four  years. 

Probably  you  have  been  informed  as  to 
the  great  wheat  crop.  Here  the  prospects 
were  at  one  time  equal  to  the  reports 
but  a  sudden  dry  hot  spell  accompanied 
by  a  horde  of  grass-hoppers  cut  the  aver¬ 
age  so  it  will  not  be  over  seven  bushels 
to  the  acre,  which  yield,  a’t  a  price  of  50 
cents  or  less,  does  not  spell  prosperity. 

Then  the  present  allotment  has  been  a 
farce.  For  instance,  one  farm  in  this 
vicinity  has  raised  wheat,  or  tried  too, 
every  year  for  the  last  27  years  and  this 
year  had  no  wheat  base  allotment.  Other 
farms  received  such  small  allotments  that 
it  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  comply.  I 
have  400  acres,  225  cultivated,  and  re¬ 
ceived  zero  in  allotment.  Personally  I  am 
not  objecting  as  I  do  not  care  to  raise 
wheat  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  reduction 
why  should  not  all  farms  be  treated  alike? 
Many  of  my  neighbors  who  have  raised 
wheat  for  years  are  cut  off  or  so  nearly 
that  it  bars  them  from  complying.  An¬ 
other  item  that  is  hard  to  digest  is  why 
should  us  farmers  be  expected  to  curtail 
production  on  about  40,000,000  acres  and 
then  have  products  from  other  nations  to 
the  extent  of  50,000,000  acres  imported? 

There  will  be  feedi  to  carry  the  stock 
through  the  Winter.  Volunteer  wheat,  oats 
and1  barley  are  making  pasture  now  and 
w*ill  continue  until  freezing  weather.  The 
sorghums  are  good  and  most  of  the  grain 
sorghums  will  produce!  grain.  Some  of  the 
Atlas  S'orge  wiill  be  light  as  it  takes  a 
longer  .season  andl  the  dry  wdather  through 
the  Summer  held  back  the  growth.  Corn 
is  very  light  owing  to  drought  and.  infesta¬ 
tions  of  the  grass-hoppers.  Hogs  are  very 
scarce  and  cattle  are  far  below  normal  as 
the  result  of  past  dry  years.  Horses  are 
being  replaced  with  tractors.  First,  gaso¬ 
line  has  been  cheaper  than  grain  to  feed 
horses  and  second,  owing  ito  the  epidemic 
of  encephilitis,  it  has  been  risky  to  de¬ 
pend  on  horses  for  ifann  work.  Last  year 
the  .mortality  among  horses  was  very  great 
and  this  year  there  have  been  a  good  many 
deaths ;  perhaps  as  bad'  as  last  year  in 
proportion  to  the  horses  in  the  country. 
The  farmer  that  can  hitch  up  a  six  horse 
team  to  his  lister  in  the  Spring  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  and  not  the  (rule  anymore.  N.  w.  D. 


Effect  of  Alfalfa  on  the  Soil 

It  seems  to  be  generally  believed  by 
most  farmers  that  Alfalfa  greatly  en¬ 
riches  the  soil.  They  are  right  in  one 
respect  only.  The  Alfalfa  plant  takes 
most  of  its  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
when  the  large  mass  of  roots  under  an 
old  Alfalfa  stand  decays,  the  air  nitrogen 
they  contain  is  added  to  the  soil.  Many 
leaves,  too,  drop  from  the  plants  or  are 
shattered  off  in  curing  and  eventually  are 
decomposed  in  the  soil.  Finally,  the  top- 
growth  itself  dies  down  on  the  ground 
every  Winter. 

When  Alfalfa  is  pastured,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  crop  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  animals  is  returned  to  the 
soil  in  their  manure.  Altogether,  then 
Alfalfa  does  enrich  the  soil  in  nitrogen — 
a  most  necessary  element  of  plant  food. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Alfalfa  takes 
from  the  soil  enormous  quantities  of 
other  plant  food  elements.  The  Kansas 
Experiment  Station  has  found  that  four 
tons  of  Alfalfa  hay,  a  season’s  normal 
yield,  requires  about  twice  as  much 
phosphorus,  five  to  six  times  as  much 
potassium,  and  15  to  20  times  as  much 
calcium  (lime),  as  do  30  bushels  of 
wheat,  50  bushels  of  oats  and  3i  5  bushels 
of  corn,  an  acre. 

Clearly  then,  while-  Alfalfa  enriches 
the  soil  in  nitrogen  it  may  exhaust  the 
phosphorus,  potassium  and  calcium  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  crops  named,  not 
to  mention  the  enormous  quantity  of  sub¬ 
soil  moisture  which  the  Alfalfa  plant 
uses  during  its  life.  And  so  we  may 
conclude  that  in  spite)  of  the  nitrogen  it 
adds,  the  Alfalfa  crop  should  never  be 
depended  vipon  as  the  sole  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Phosphorus,  potassium  and  calcium,  must 
by  some  other  means  be  added  to  the 
nitrogen  left  by  Alfalfa,  in  order  to  make 
a  proper  balance  of  the  necessary  plant 
food  for  maximum  growth  and  yield  of 
the  crops  which  are  to  follow.  E.  R.  G. 
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TILL  they  come — these  new  fruits,  in 
unending  succession  —  like  sparks 
from  a  rapidly  spinning  wheel.  Some 
of  the  sparks  are  larger  than  others, 
carry  farther,  and  create  quite  a 
sensation.  Many  of  them  give  a 
woefully  weak  display  and  drop  to  the  floor  a  black¬ 
ened  speck.  For  the  present  the  wheel  spins 
mightily.  Some  day  a  reaction  will  appear  against 
the  confusion  and  blur  of  so  many  tiny  sparks  and 
in  its  place  will  appear  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
unfit,  to  more  carefully  test  a  new  kind  before  it  is 
introduced,  and  to  discount  or  critically  examine  the 
tremendous  amount  of  ballyhoo  and  propaganda  that 
accompanies  a  new  variety  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  scarecly  a  decade  ago  that  “standardization”  was 
the  pass  word.  Now  the  word  is  “new.” 

Because  the  testing  of  the  new  sorts  before  they 
go  into  commercial  lists  is  so  very  important  it  be¬ 
comes  of  value  to  gather  with  the  appraisers  of  new 
fruits  each  Fall  at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Ge¬ 
neva  when  the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Association 
holds  its  annual  meeting,  to  see  the  new  fruits  first 
hand,  and  to  hear  them 
discussed  pro  and  con. 

What  is  the  story  this 
year? 

First  of  all,  apples 
and  peaches  take  the 
lead.  The  emphasis  up¬ 
on  apples  rests  with 
McIntosh  -  like  varieties 
and  with  late  Winter 
sorts  ;  and  the  emphasis 
upon  peaches  rests  with 
early  varieties.  Cort¬ 
land  is  no  longer  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  it  has  become  a 
standard  variety.  Ear¬ 
liest  of  all  in  season  of 
ripening  among  the  new 
McIntosh  types  is  Mel¬ 
ba,  a  variety  introduced 
from  Canada  by  the  late 
W.  T.  Macoun,  Domin¬ 
ion  Horticulturist.  It 
has  excellent  quality, 
white  flesh,  attractive 
red  striping  and  high 
color,  and  ripens  just 
after  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent.  A  tendency  to 
bruise  easily  and  a 
short  season  are  counts 
against  it.  Nevertheless, 
many  growers  in  the 
Western  New  York  area 
are  becoming  interested  in  it.  Already  there  is  a 
Red  Melba  in  appearance— a  color  sport  of  Melba. 

Following  Yellow  Transparent  is  Early  McIntosh, 
ripening  10  days  later,  a  variety  which  must  be 
thinned,  but  which  develops  good  size  and  color  if 
properly  handled,  and  for  which  there  is  a  good 
road-side  demand.  Then  comes  Milton,  ripening  with 
Wealthy.  The  fruit  is  unsymmetrical  but  the  quality 
is  exceptionally  fine  and  the  color  is  beautiful.  Lobo 
is  a  Canadian  introduction,  having  very  high  color 
and  broad  flatfish  shape,  ripening  before  McIntosh 
and  having  less  tendency  to  drop,  adapted  to  the 
south  -rn  edge  of  the  McIntosh  belt. 

Kendall  is  the  variety  which  at  the  moment  at¬ 
tracts  most  attention  among  the  McIntosh  types.  It 
has  a  smooth,  shiny  red  skin,  covered  with  bluish 
bloom,  a  short  stem,  ripens  a  little  after  McIntosh, 
and  is  a  little  more  sprightly.  It  is,  however,  the 
trimness  and  attractiveness  of  the  apple  which  ap¬ 
peals.  Last  year  the  flesh  showed  a  most  unattrac¬ 
tive  green  color  which  caused  growers  to  slow  up 
in  their  enthusiasm  over  it.  It  needs  more  testing 
before  it  can  be  thoroughly  evalued,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  promising.  Macoun  is  another  of  the  Winter 
McIntosh  types,  quite  mild,  but  with  a  pleasant 
juicy  flavor  which  has  caused  it  to  forge  ahead  the 
last  two  seasons.  Some  growers  last  year  called  it 
the  best  apple  of  its  season. 

Other  Canadian  varieties  which  appeared  on  dis¬ 
play  were  the  Hume,  a  large  attractive  shiny  red 
apple;  Linda,  a  hard-fleshed  Winter  apple  with 
white  flesh;  and  Lawfam,  a  cross  between  Lawver 
and  Faineuse,  a  very  late  keeper,  attractive  solid 
red,  but  only  medium  in  size  and  only  fair  in  quality. 
If  the  Canadian  varieties  had  received  the  publicity 
which  the  Geneva  varieties  have  been  given  it  is  a 
question  whether  some  of  them  would  not  have  gone 
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farther.  In  time  they  will  establish  themselves  if 
they  possess  sufficient  merit,  but  it  would  help  if 
they  were  given  a  little  more  attention. 

So  much  for  the  McIntosh-type  apples.  There  are 
other  new  sorts  as  well.  Earliest  is  Crimson  Beauty, 
ripening  before  Yellow  Transparent,  having  its 
origin  in  New  Brunswick,  not  Nova  Scotia,  recom¬ 
mended  by  high  color  and  large  size  for  so  early  an 
apple.  It  is,  however,  rather  tart,  so  that  its  use  is 
primarily  as  a  cooking  apple.  Just  following  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty  is  a  newcomer  of  this  year,  Alton  by 
name.  It  is  a  medium-size  red  apple,  sufficiently 
mild  to  be  eaten  out  of  hand  as  well  as  cooked.  Then 
comes  Lodi,  a  large-fruited  yellow  apple  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  type,  slightly  later  than  this  va¬ 
riety  and  with  a  much  larger  and  sturdier  tree. 
Greendale  is  another  of  this  year’s  introductions, 
from  a  cross  between  Lodi  and  McIntosh — a  green 
apple  to  follow  Lodi. 

In  season  between  Milton  and  McIntosh  is  a  third 
introduction  of  1938.  Redhook,  recommended  by 


dark  red  color  and  heavy  bloom,  often  with  a 
reddish  tinge  to  the  flesh,  sprightly,  aromatic,  me¬ 
dium  in  size,  for  home  and  roadside  market.  Finally 
there  is  Webster,  from  crosses  between  Ben  Davis 
and  Jonathan,  said  to  be  one  of  the  latest  keeping 
of  all  apples.  It  is  a  large,  regular,  somewhat  flat¬ 
fish  red  apple,  not  too  high  in  quality,  but  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  cooking  apple  for  late  in  the  season. 

Among  the  sweet  apples  there  are  Dunning,  Og¬ 
den,  Sweet  McIntosh  and  Sweet  Delicious.  The  first 
named  is  introduced  this  year  as  the  earliest  red 
sweet  apple  available,  ripening  ahead  of  Sweet 
Bough.  Ogden  ripens  just  ahead  of  McIntosh,  a 
red  apple.  Then  comes  Sweet  McIntosh,  and  finally 
Sweet  Delicious,  “our  best  Winter  sweet.” 

This  makes  a  pretentious  list  of  candidates  for  a 
place  among  apples,  but  by  no  means  covers  the  list. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Close,  introduced  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  No.  57, 
earlier  than  Lodi,  and  having  a  red  blush ;  while  the 
Morse  Beauty,  originated  and  displayed  by  George 
Morse  of  Williamson,  president  of  the  Fruit  Testing 
Association,  is  a  handsome  a  fruit  as  one  could 
want,  with  beautiful  waxen  yellow  color  and  pinkish 
red  cheek.  The  quality,  too,  is  excellent.  It  reminds 
the  writer  somewhat  of  the  old  Melon  apple  of  which 
the  late  William  Ilotaling  of  Kinderhook  was  so  fond. 

New  peaches  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Starting  the  procession  is  Mikado,  one  of  the  old 
“new”  varieties,  a  yellow  clingstone,  ahead  of  Green- 
boro,  a  good  peach  for  earliness.  Marigold  follows 
Mikado  by  five  days,  is  better  in  quality  and  nearly 
a  freestone.  Oriole  cornea  a  week  later,  light  yellow 
in  color,  freestone,  high  in  quality.  Sunbeam,  next 
in  line,  is  of  interest  because  the  flesh  does  not 
darken  upon  exposure  to  the  air  and  thus  offers  the 
possibility  of  usefulness  in  freezing.  Now  comes 


Fisher,  the  new  bud  sport  of  Valiant,  from  Canada, 
a  beautiful  yellow  peach  with  red  blush.  If  it  holds 
up  to  its  initial  promise,  it  is  a  real  acquisition.  One 
advantage  with  the  variety  is  that  the  bud-wood  is 
under  control  and  one  can  be  fairly  certain  of  get¬ 
ting  what  he  asks  for. 

Golden  Jubilee  is  next  in  line,  ripening  nearly  a 
week  ahead  of  Rochester.  It  has  been  condemned 
by  some  because  of  its  tendency  to  soften  along  the 
ventural  suture  and  its  failure  to  carry  well.  But  to 
offset  this  it  has  large  size,  equal  to  Elberta,  is  free¬ 
stone,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  one  of  the 
superior  new  kinds  and  will  be  of  great  value  for 
roadside  and  local  markets  if  not  for  distant  ship¬ 
ments.  Vedette  follows  Rochester  and  Carman,  also 
a  yellow  freestone  with  roundish  oblong  shape.  Va¬ 
liant  comes  next,  large  roundish  oblate,  another 
promising  kind.  Following  are  South  Haven  and 
Halehaven,  the  first  giving  way  to  the  very  attrac¬ 
tive  highly  colored  roundish  oblate  fruits  of  the  lat¬ 
ter — another  variety  that  is  definitely  finding  a 
place.  Next  comes  Viceroy,  and  then  Veteran,  simi¬ 
lar  to  Valiant  but  a  few  days  later.  It  should  be 

mentioned  in  passing 
that  many  peaches  show 
a  tendency  to  cling  this 
season — a  seasonal  con¬ 
dition. 

Other  varieties  which 
attract  attention  are  the 
Fertile  Hale  and  the 
Shippers  Late  Red.  The 
name  of  the  first  is  a 
little  misleading  in  that 
the  fruit  is  hardly  a 
Hale  type.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Shippers  Late 
has  the  broad  roundish 
shape  of  the  Hale  and 
may  even  be  confused 
with  it,  but  is  a  few 
days  later  in  season  and 
better  in  quality.  Sev¬ 
eral  growers  in  Western 
New  York  are  interest¬ 
ed  commercially  in  this 
variety,  attracted  by  its 
size,  color,  quality,  fer¬ 
tility  and  productive¬ 
ness. 

There  are  promising 
new  pears,  cherries  and 
plums  as  well.  The  Gor¬ 
ham  pear,  ripening  two 
weeks  after  Bartlett, 
continues  to  be  a  favor¬ 
ite,  largely  because 
there  is  nothing  better  and  because  Bartlett  needs  a 
pollenizer.  Waite  is  a  new  blight-resistant  kind 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
said  to  offer  the  possibility  of  greatly  extending  the 
pear  industry  in  the  East.  It  is  not  of  exceptional 
quality  but  is  worth  a  trial.  Then  there  are  Covert, 
Ovid  and  Willard,  all  large  Bartlett  types,  which 
ripen  in  succession  up  to  and  through  December. 
Early  Seckel,  Caywood,  Cayuga  and  Clyde  are  four 
Seekel  types,  ripening  in  succession  from  before 
Seckel  to  three  weeks  later,  all  high  in  quality, 
larger  in  fruit  than  Seckel  and  altogether  interest¬ 
ing  possibilities. 

The  plums  see  most  interest  centered  around  Stan¬ 
ley,  Hall  and  Albion,  blue  prune  types  ripening  in 
the  order  named.  Stanley  seems  to  have  found  a 
place  in  commercial  plantings.  It  ripens  before 
Italian  Prune  (Fellenburg),  and  has  done  well  over 
a  wide  area  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Middle  West, 
and  from  Maryland  to  Canada.  Hall  and  Albion  are 
large,  but  late.  For  a  particularly  large  purplish 
red  plum,  the  Yakima  is  suggested.  And  the  writer 
can  never  leave  the  subject  of  plums  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  most  delicious  of  them  all — Imperial 
Epineuse — an  old  French  variety  that  deserves  more 
attention. 

Sweet  cherries  present  the  following  succession : 
Seneca,  a  black  cherry  ripening  two  weeks  before 
Black  Tartarian,  and  which  unfortunately  the  birds 
find  all  too  quickly ;  Early  Rivers,  an  old  black  Eng¬ 
lish  variety  ripening  soon  after ;  Lyons,  a  large  black 
variety,  a  few  days  ahead  of  Black  Tartarian;  So- 
dus,  a  light-colored  kind ;  Victor,  like  Napoleon,  but 
ripening  midway  between  Governor  Wood  and  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  Emperor  Francis,  also  like  Napoleon,  but 
three  days  earlier  and  less  subject  to  cracking;  Gil 
Peck,  a  black  cherry,  (Continued  on  Page  626) 
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New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N,  Y.,  where  the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion  holds  its  annual  meeting  each  Fall. 
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A  view  of  part  of  the  terrace  system  on  the  Ralph  N.  Johnson  Farm  in  Neto  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Notice  the  sodded  outlet  for  the  terraces  in  the  very  center  of  the  field. 
Terraces  are  in  small  grain  with  potatoes  in  between. 


Erosion  Control  or  Else 

Terrace  his  fields  or  gradually  go  bust  is  about 
the  choice  Ralph  N.  Johnson  decided  he  had  last 
year  on  his  100-acre  potato  farm  in  the  southern 
part  of  New  Hampshire.  “Jack,”  as  his  friends  call 
him,  is  a  potato  king  high  up  in  New  Hampshire’s 
mountains,  and  he’s  been  getting  about  a  400-bushel 
an  acre  average  from  his  potato  fields  the  last  few 
years,  which  puts  him  up  in  the  top  ranks  of  any 
State. 

Seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Johnson  bought  his  farm  and 
proceeded  to  prove  that  New  Hampshire  was  just  as 
good  a  State  as  any  other  to  grow  potatoes  if  you 
had  the  right  equipment  and  weren't  afraid  to  buy 
plenty  of  fertilizer.  He  uses  big  tractors,  a  10-row 
sprayer,  a  20,000-bushel  storage  cellar  and  other 
equipment  on  a  similar  scale.  Plenty  of  double 
strength,  8-16-20  fertilizer— 1,200  pounds  of  it  to  the 
acre  is  also  part  of  the  recipe  that  brought  him  a 
407-bushel  average  from  66  acres  of  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  in  1936  and  397-bushel  average  from  35  acres 
in  1937.  Most  of  the  soil  on  his  farm  is  Berkshire 
loam. 

The  year  before  last  he  began  to  notice  that  some 
of  the  acres  on  his  farm  weren’t  producing  as  much 
as  they  had  in  previous  years  and  weren’t  produc¬ 
ing  nearly  as  much  as  other  nearby  acres.  The 
whole  farm  is  located  on  a  gently  sloping  plateau. 
Part  of  the  farm  is  fairly  level  and  part  is  a  little 
hilly.  On  the  hilly  parts,  yields  last  year  had  gone 
as  low  as  125  bushels,  so  that  the  level  parts  had  to 
produce  some  mighty  high  yields  to  make  up  the  379- 
bushel  average  for  the  whole  farm. 

Naturally  Johnson  began  looking  around  for  the 
reason  for  the  declining  yields.  As  he  puts  it,  “The 
last  time  I  had  one  of  those  slopes  in  potatoes,  I  only 
got  125  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  flat  top  of  the  hill 
yielded  over  400.  It  doesn’t  pay  me  to  grow  potatoes 
on  land  which  won’t  yield  over  125 
bushels.” 

He  found  small  gullies  on  his  slopes 
and  washed  places  where  the  rains  had 
washed  topsoil  and  fertilizer  down  his 
np-and-downhill  rows.  After  he  had 
concluded  that  soil  erosion  was  the 
cause  of  his  farm’s  troubles,  he  asked 
County  Agent  Ahern  and  Ford  S. 

Prince,  Extension  Agronomist  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  what 
the  remedy  would  have  to  be.  They 
told  him  that  plowing  and  planting 
around  the  level  of  the  slope  instead  of 
up-and-downhill  would  help  a  lot  and 
called  in  agricultural  technicians.  To¬ 
gether,  they  made  up  a  soil  conservaion  plan  John¬ 
son  liked  so  much  that  he  agreed  not  only  to  spend 
real  money  putting  it  into  effect,  but  also  to  let  his 
farm  be  used  as  a  demonstration  soil  conservation 
farm  which  other  farmers  could  come  and  see. 

The  plan  called  for  “contour”  or  around  the  slope 
plowing,  planting  and  cultivating,  a  rotation  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  grass  crops,  and  terraces — 14  of  them — to 
carry  the  water  from  heavy  rains  to  a  safe  outlet 
so  it  wouldn’t  wash  the  fields  and  carry  away  tons 
of  his  S-16-20  fertilizer  during  a  season. 

Some  of  his  neighbors  discouraged  him  but  he  felt 
sure  his  soil,  his  slopes  and  his  type  of  farming  were 
right  for  terraces.  He  hired  a  steam  shovel  and  two 
trucks  to  rip  out  a  mile  of  old  stone  fences  on  his 
farm  so  that  the  terraces  wouldn’t  have  to  stop 
every  time  they  came  to  the  old  boundary  of  the 
field.  After  trying  to  use  rented  road-grading  equip¬ 
ment  to  build  terraces,  and  running  into  construc¬ 
tion  difficulties,  he  finally  decided  to  buy  a  40-horse¬ 
power  crawler  type  tractor  and  a  two-wheel  terracer 
with  an  eight-foot  blade. 

Last  Fall  he  started  to  terrace  his  fields.  When 
the  job  was  only  partly  done  two  four-inch  rains 
on  two  successive  week-ends  gave  the  new  structure 


a  harsh  test.  The  unfin¬ 
ished  and  unseeded  ter¬ 
races  didn’t  work  perfect¬ 
ly,  but  they  prevented 
washing  and  gullying  in 
most  of  the  area  they  pro¬ 
tected.  These  and  addi¬ 
tional  terraces  were  fin¬ 
ished  this  Spring. 

About  60  acres  were 
planted  to  potatoes  on  the 
Johnson  farm  in  June. 

Fourteen  terraces  cover 
3.5  miles  in  total  length 
and  will  help  protect 
them  and  keep  enough 
moisture  in  the  soil  for 
any  dry  periods.  Strip 
cropping  or  planting  rib¬ 
bon-like  fields  of  potatoes 
between  soil  -  holding 
strips  of  grass  will  also 
help  the  terraces  protect 
about  11%  acres.  Johnson 
cultivates  the  channel  of 
the  terraces  and  puts  the  downhill  side  of  the  ter¬ 
race  ridges  in  oats  and  grass  to  permit  the  soil  to 
settle  and  to  add  organic  matter.  When  he  saw  his 
yields  slipping,  he  decided  that  square  fields  were 
giving  hard  rains  a  chance  to  cut  down  on  yields  by 
washing  soil,  organic  matter  and  fertilizer  away. 


Salvaging  Orchard  T rees 

The  recent  hurricane  has  wrought  immense  dam¬ 
age  to  orchards  throughout  New  England.  In  many 
instances,  destruction  of  this  year’s  fruit  is  the  chief 
damage.  In  others  fruit  loss  is  a  minor  factor  com¬ 
pared  with  reduced  yields  for  years  to  come  due  to 


Potato  Storage  on  the  Johnson  Farm 

uprooting  or  limb  breakage.  There  are  orchards  in 
Massachusetts  where  50  percent  of  the  permanent 
trees  have  been  seriously  injured,  the  damage  being 
between  10  and  25  percent  in  mature  orchards. 
Where  the  main  concern  is  limb  breakage,  little  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  salvage  except  judicious  prun¬ 
ing  and  possibly  some  wire  bracing  of  weak  branches. 

Where  the  damage  is  uprooting,  salvage  work  can 
be  done.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  tree  x’oots 
are  tender  to  cold,  the  critical  point  being  approxi¬ 
mately  15  degrees  above  zero.  This  makes  necessity 
for  immediate  action,  especially  with  those  trees 
with  a  partially  exposed  root  system.  In  most  af¬ 
fected  areas,  the  last  of  October  represents  the  time 
limit.  The  younger,  well-formed  trees  should  be 
salvaged  first.  Old  trees  and  those  which  will  be 
old  in  a  few  years  may  be  taken  out.  Filler  trees 
probably  will  not  pay  back  the  expenses  of  salvage, 
and  trees  on  soils  which  never  did  induce  more  than 
below-average  yields,  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  for 
the  salvage. 

In  the  experimental  and  variety  plantations  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  College,  salvage  work  is  being 
done  which  it  is  believed  will  be  successful,  at  least 
from  a  commercial  standpoint.  We  are  pulling  trees 


back  to  their  original  positions  by  means  of  a  cater¬ 
pillar-type  tractor  and  using  a  direct  hitch.  Even 
with  large  trees  little  difficulty  is  being  encountered 
when  judicious  excavating  is  done.  Where  some  of 
the  roots  are  pulled  clear  of  the  ground,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  dig  out  sufficient  of  the  dirt 
directly  under  the  butt  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  under 
the  displaced  root  laterals,  so  that  when  the  tree  is 
pulled  up  to  a  vertical  position,  it  settles  back  with 
the  minimum  of  injury  to  the  rest  of  the  root  sys¬ 
tem.  Where  a  tree  leans  without  exposing  the  root 
system  no  digging  is  done.  In  every  case,  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  worked  around  the  roots  and  compacted. 

One,  two,  three  or  four  No.  2  or  No.  9  wire  guys 
are  used,  depending  on  the  severity  of 
the  uprooting  and  the  size  of  the  tree. 
These  wires  may  vary  in  length  from 
six  feet  for  a  very  small  tree  to  15  or 
20  feet  for  a  mature  standard  tree.  The 
point  of  attachment  to  the  tree  is  more 
important  than  the  method  of  attach¬ 
ment.  A  wire  anchored  directly  east 
of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  is  con¬ 
nected  to  a  main  limb  growing  in  a 
westerly  direction.  In  this  way  possi¬ 
ble  chance  for  breakage  at  main 
crotches  is  practically  eliminated.  Al¬ 
though  many  means  of  attachment  may 
be  utilized,  we  simply  encircle  the  limb 
with  the  wire  making  a  rather  loose 
hitch.  Old  tire  casings  or  bicycle  tires  protect  the 
bark  from  the  wire.  In  some  instances,  burlap  is 
used  together  with  the  bicycle  tire  piece.  Another 
method  makes  use  of  eye-bolts  or  simply  pulling 
the  wire  ends  completely  thi'ough  drilled  holes  and 
stapling  them  over  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  limb. 

We  are  using  the  “dead  man”  system  on  mast  of 
our  large  xiprooted  ti’ees.  Old  lumber  or  even  green 
branch  wood  seems  to  serve  the  pxxrpose.  The  “dead 
men”  pieces  are  sawed  from  2  to  2%  feet  in  length. 
In  girth  they  are  more  or  less  equivalent  to  two-by- 
fours.  Each  guy  wire  is  securely  fastened  to  a 
separate  dead  man  which  in  turn  is  buried  about  two 
feet  deep.  Very  effective  anchorage  is  thus  obtained. 

When  trees  thus  straightened  will  again  produce 
normal  commercial  crops  is  problematical.  There 
will  be  great  variation  between  trees.  The  younger 
trees  will  recuperate  more  quickly  than  old  trees. 
Each  tree  is  an  individual  problem  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  A  wise  choice  of  trees  to  be  sal¬ 
vaged  together  with  due  precautions  in  the  salvage 
operations  will  do  much  toward  insuring  success. 
The  subsequent  care  of  the  trees  is  of  secondary 
importance,  the  principal  factor  to  be  kept  in  mind 
being  judicious  pruning.  Lawrence  southwick. 


Left  —  Farm  machinery  working  on  the  terrace ,  and  right ,  working  hetioeen  the  terraces. 
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Log  Rules  and  Farmers  Logs 

The  results  of  a  study  recently  completed  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
are  of  interest  to  every  farmer  in  New  York  State 
with  logs  to  sell  from  his  farm  woodlot.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  had  to  do  with  measurement  of  the 
timber  in  the  log  and  the  value  and  equity  of  the 
various  log  rules  mosts  commonly  used,  the  Doyle, 
the  Scribner,  and  the  International,  concerning 
which  there  has  been  much  recent  controversy. 

We  have  been  cutting  trees  into  logs  in  New  York 
State  and  the  logs  into  lumber  since  the  early  six¬ 
teen  hundreds,  but  we  never  had  a  state  log  rule 
to  measure  those  logs  until  1930.  Even  then  the  law 
was  permissive  rather  than  mandatory,  for  it  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  cases  of  dispute,  if  no  other  log  rule 
has  been  agreed  upon,  the  International  was  to  be 
used.  In  effect  such  official  recognition  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  has  amounted  to  exactly  nothing.  Buyers 
of  logs  were  sufficiently  aware  of  this 
‘■permissive”  loophole  to  insist  that  the 
uses  of  some  other  log  rule — generally 
the  Doyle — was  stated  in  the  contract. 

In  the  eight  years  of  the  law’s  opera¬ 
tion,  there  is  not  any  record  known  to 
the  writer  of  any  case  of  dispute  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  courts  demanding  the 
use  of  the  International  Log  Rule. 

From  the  first  the  lumbermen  and 
millmen  have  claimed  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  was  too  exacting  a  log  rule 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  it 
under  modern  sawmilling  conditions. 
Unfortunately,  the  lumbermen  refused 
to  offer  in  its  place  anything  other 
than  the  Doyle.  The  lumberman  has 
admitted  that  the  Doyle  does  give  him 
a  surplus  or  an  overrun  but  claims  that 
he  needs  such  overrun  to  compensate 
for  hidden  defects  in  the  logs  not 
visible  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
scaling.  Unfortunately  also,  the  lum¬ 
berman  has  rationalized  himself  into 
the  belief  that  he  needs  the  bonus  ac¬ 
cruing  from  overrun  to  compensate 
himself  for  inefficiency  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  business  on  one  hand  and 
poor  business  judgment  on  the  other. 

In  order  to  put  the  various  claims 
for  the  different  log  rules  on  an  au¬ 
thoritative  factual  basis,  a  series  of 
studies  was  undertaken  during  1936. 

1937  and  193S,  in  which  at  selected 
mills  scattered  throughout  the  state 
the  actual  sawed  product  per  log  was 
weighed  against  its  original  log  scale 
by  these  different  log  rules.  In  all, 
about  50  sawmills  were  visited  and 
measurements  were  obtained  from 
nearly  4,000  hardwood  logs,  which  were 
judged  to  be  an  adequate  sample  of  the 
hardwood  milling  conditions  in  New 
York  State. 

Our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  ap¬ 
plicability  of  the  three  main  log  rules 
considered  are  about  as  follows : 

The  International  Rule 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  International 
Log  Rule  is  too  exacting  a  log  rule  for 
general  use  in  measuring  hardwood 
logs.  For  small  logs  and  short  logs  it 
is  quite  fair.  For  the  logs  we  measured 
we  found  an  average  overrun  of  nearly 
10  per  cent  for  nine  inch  logs.  This  overrun  grew 
less  as  the  diameter  increased  until  at  12  inches 
top  there  was  neither  overrun  nor  underrun,  that 
is,  the  mill  was  just  about  sawing  out  what  the  log 
scale  said.  However,  only  27  per  cent  of  all  the  logs 
measured,  accounting  for  10 '4  per  cent  of  the 
volume,  were  12  inches  top  diameter  or  less.  .Above 
12  inches  the  International  Log  Rule  showed  an  in¬ 
creasing  underrun,  that  is,  the  mill  wasn’t  able  to 
saw  out  as  much  as  the  log  scale  stated.  At  14 
inches  the  underrun  was  4%  per  cent,  at  16  inches 
8%  per  cent,  at  20  inches  top  d.  i.  b.  nine  per  cent 
plus.  This  meant  as  far  as  our  sample  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  83.7  per  cent  of  the  volume  sawn  was 
being  produced  from  logs  which  showed  an  under- 
run  or  deficit  from  the  log  scale  of  from  four  to 
10  per  cent  and  this  from  sizes  where  the  lumber¬ 
man  hopes  for  his  best  returns.  On  the  total  run  of 
4.000  logs  measured,  the  International  Log  Rule 
showed  a  net  deficit  of  4.4  per  cent,  which  means 
that  under  present  conditions  with  the  International 
rule  the  millman  is  only  able  to  manufacture  profit¬ 
ably  about  95%  per  cent  of  what  the  log  scale  says. 
Inasmuch  as  this  means  that  the  millman  would 
be  forced  to  pay  for  more  board  material  in  the  log 
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than  he  can  profitably  saw  and  sell,  we  feel  that  the 
claims  of  the  lumberman  of  its  over-exacting  charac¬ 
ter  may  be  substantiated  and  that  only  within  the 
above  limitation  is  it  a  fair  basis  for  scaling  hard¬ 
wood  logs. 

The  Doyle  Rule 

The  Doyle  Log  Rule  is  one  of  the  oldest  board 
foot  log  rules  that  we  have  in  this  country.  It  was 
in  use  as  early  as  1825.  It  is  not  an  accurate  log 
rule.  It  never  was  an  accurate  log  rule.  It  hasn’t 
the  slightest  claim  to  scientific  precision  or  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy.  It  is  just  a  hoary  old  sinner  that 
got  into  the  lumber  business  because  it  favored  the 
buyer  of  logs  and  discriminated  against  the  seller. 
That’s  the  reason  it  has  maintained  all  of  these 
years,  and  that’s  the  reason  it  is  being  used  today. 
For  the  average  run  of  logs  being  produced  in 
farmers’  woodlots  in  New  York  State  today  the 
Doyle  Rule  showed  an  overrun,  that  is,  a  surplus 
of  the  mill  tally  over  the  log  scale,  for  practically 


all  sizes  and  lengths.  At  nine  inches  top  the  average 
overrun  was  103  per  cent  of  the  log  scale,  just  about 
double  what  the  log  rule  said.  At  12  inches  the 
overrun  was  45  per  cent.  14%  per  cent  at  16  inches, 
and  about  2%  per  cent  at  20  inches.  For  the  total 
run  of  4,000  logs  the  overrun  by  the  Doyle  Rule 
amounted  to  29.S  per  cent. 

The  important  thing  to  note  is  that  for  a  run  of 
logs  large  and  small,  the  lumberman  cuts  about 
one-third  more  lumber  than  what  the  Doyle  Rule 
stated.  We  feel  on  the  basis  of  the  logs  we  examined 
that  both  for  hidden  and  visible  defect,  the  margin 
accruing  from  the  use  of  the  Doyle  Rule  is  more 
than  excessive.  If  it  is  unfair  to  the  millman  to 
require  him  to  pay  for  board  material  in  logs  which 
he  cannot  profitably  cut  out,  as  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Log  Rule,  it  is  equally  unfair  to  demand 
of  the  seller  that  he  dispose  of  more  material  than 
that  for  which  he  is  paid  under  the  Doyle.  If  we 
are  going  to  assert  that  the  conditions  set  by  the 
International  Rule  are  unfair  to  the  millmen,  it 
must  be  definitely  recognized  that  the  results  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  use  of  the  Doyle  Rule  are  just  as 
unfair  to  the  producer  and  seller  of  logs.  Continued 
insistence  upon  the  excellence  and  use  of  the  Doyle 


Rule  on  the  part  of  buyers  of  logs  on  grounds  here¬ 
tofore  submitted  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 
quite  indefensible. 

The  Scribner  Rule 

The  Scribner  Rule  is  an  old  rule,  too.  It  was  in¬ 
vented  or  devised  in  1S46  and  is  the  first  example 
known  to  the  writer  of  the  application  of  special 
technical  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
peculiar  to  any  phase  of  the  lumber  business.  Its 
deviser,  J.  M.  Scribner,  was  well  versed  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  employed  scientific  skill  and  precision 
in  its  preparation.  The  interesting  thing  that  we 
find  in  regard  to  the  Scribner  Rule  on  our  logs  was 
that  it  occupies  a  favorable  median  position  between 
the  extreme  of  the  Doyle  on  one  hand,  and  the  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  International  on  the  other.  At  nine 
inches  top  where  the  Doyle  showed  an  average  over¬ 
run  of  103  per  cent  and  the  International  S%  per 
cent,  the  Scribner  yields  an  overrun  of  27  per  cent. 
This  will  not  seem  excessive  when  we  remember 
that  only  about  four  per  cent  of  all 
the  logs  measured  were  of  this  small 
size.  At  12  inches  where  the  Doyle 
showed  an  overrun  of  45  per  cent  and 
the  International  Rule  a  slight  under- 
run  (less  than  one  per  cent),  the 
Scribner  shows  an  overrun  of  14  per 
cent.  At  16  inches  where  the  Doyle 
showed  an  overrun  of  14%  and  the 
International  an  underrun  of  eight 
per  cent  plus,  the  mill  tally  overran 
the  Scribner  scale  by  about  2%  per 
cent.  Between  IS  and  21  inches,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  log  length,  the  mill 
tally  and  the  Scribner  scale  were  at 
par.  Above  21  inches  the  Scribner 
underran  the  mill  scale  slightly.  This 
however,  is  not  serious  if  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  of  all  the  logs  we 
measured  only  17  per  cent,  accounting 
for  about  14  per  cent  of  the  volume, 
were  larger  than  20  inches  top.  For 
the  total  run  of  logs  measured,  the 
Scribner  Rule  produced  a  total  over¬ 
run  of  approximately  eight  per  cent. 
The  Scribner  Rule  thus  occupies  a  very 
favorable  position  in  present  day  saw¬ 
ing  practice  of  hardwods  in  New  York 
State.  If  the  lumber  industry,  the 
millmen.  timberland  owners  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  logs  are  going  to  insist  upon 
continued  use  of  the  board  foot  in 
measuring  their  log  material  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  purchase  and  sale,  we  com¬ 
mend  to  their  attention  the  old  Scribner 
Rule  as  a  log  rule  that  seems  fairly 
equitable  under  present  milling  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  state,  with  hardwoods 
today. 

The  main  advice  that  we  can  bring 
the  farmer  is  to  avoid  contracts  for 
sale  of  logs  involving  measurement 
with  the  Doyle  Rule.  We  believe  that 
the  farmer  will  have  little  or  no  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  International  Rule,  due 
to  the  opposition  of  buyers  of  logs.  and. 
based  on  our  experience,  its  use  should 
not  be  insisted  upon.  This  leaves 
mainly  the  old  Scribner  Rule  which 
the  writer  believes  is  worthy  of  trial 
both  by  sellers  of  logs  and  by  the 
lumbering  industry.  The  farmer  should 
avoid  any  combination  rule,  such  as 
the  Doyle-Scribner,  which  as  far  as 
present  day  log  sizes  are  concerned  is  simply  a 
variation  of  the  Doyle  with  all  its  sins.  Personally, 
the  writer  favors  none  of  these  board  foot  rules  but 
believes  the  best  measure  of  logs  would  be  the  cubic 
foot  with  it  being  left  to  the  individual  millman 
as  to  how  many  boards  or  planks  or  other  material 
he  gets  out  of  his  mill  per  cubic  foot.  This  is  a 
somewhat  radical  departure  from  present  custom 
and  such  change  would  meet  considerable  resistance 
both  within  and  without  the  industry.  The  writer 
hopes  to  discuss  this  in  a  later  article. 

HAROLO  CAHILL  BEL  YEA. 

R-  N.-Y. — There  is  no  doubt  that  great  quantities 
of  standing  timber  have  been  bought  at  rediculously 
low  prices  because  the  buyer  was  determined  to 
make  sure  that  he  would  get  a  substantial  surplus, 
and  the  seller  had  no  definite  means  of  controvert¬ 
ing  the  arguments.  As  explained  in  the  above  article 
there  is  no  one  scaling  rule  that  is  even  approxi¬ 
mately  correct  for  the  “run  of  the  woods”  in  log 
sizes.  One  of  the  practical  remedies  for  the  owner 
of  the  woodland  is.  the  portable  sawmill.  These  mills 
make  a  product  that  can  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  board 
feet,  without  any  uncertainty  about  the  amount. 


Scaling  Logs.  Logs  are  usually  scaled  in  the  rollways.  The  significant  dimensions 
for  scaling  in  hoard  feet  are  the  length  and  the  top  diameter  inside  the  bark  of  the 
logs.  Only  the  net  scale  of  usable  material  is  recorded. 


Woodlot  Logging  in  New  York.  Logs  may  be  scaled  at  the  stump ,  in  yards  or 
rollways,  on  teams  or  trucks  or  at  the  mill.  In  woodlot  logging  in  New  York  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  practice  to  scale  the  logs  while  being  skidded  from  the  stump 

to  the  rollways. 
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Laboring  men  may  disagree  about 
tough  jobs.  But  they  can  all  agree 
on  SUNDIAL  ALL-LEATHER  WORK 
SHOES— the  shoes  that  are  easier  on 
the  feet,  but  built  for  tougher  jobs. 
Honest  ALL-LEATHER  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  plus  honest  ECONOMY 
make  Sundial  Shoes  labor’s  choice ! 


It  there  is  no  Sundial 
dealer  near  you,  write 
Sundial,  21  Hudson  Street, 
New  YorirCity. 


'urpee’s 


GIANT  , 


JGiant  Dahlia-Flowered .blooms,  5 in, 
•across.  4  favorite  colors.  Scarlet,  Rose, 

,  Lavender,  Yellow,  a  15c-pkt.of 
seeds  of  each,  all  i  postpai 
^for  10c — send  dime  today, 

Catalog  free-low 
gprices.  “Burpee's 
'  Seeds  Grow."  ‘ 


Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


STRAWBERRIES 

1  XT  Allen’s  Berry-Book  De- 
r  II  I  scribes  Best  Methods. 
*  * »  A  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier,  Fairfax.  Dorsett,  Catskill. 
etc.  Copy  free.  Write  today. 

„„  the  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.. 

72  W.  Market  St,  Salisbury,  Md. 


fevery  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 

free!*1  WRITE*TOOAY.dard  «’■ 

Rayoer  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbory,  Md. 


Chestnut  Trees  Blight- resistant.  Our  hardy 
,  .r1 ~  .  4  rees  trees,  bearing  fine  large 

nuts  at  3  and  4  years.  Send  for  circular  to — 

CHESTNUT  NURSERY  .  MANHeTm. 


PA. 


. . . . mu, . . 

. . . . . . . . . . . . . . imum.imeml 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Trade  Mark  Reg 


Tender,  juicy,  and  solid  red. 
Better  quality  but  same  size 
as  common  McIntosh. 

PLANT  THIS  FALL 

Tour  apple,  cherry,  pear,  and 
plum  will  have  a  wonderful 
start  before  Spring  planting  is 
possible. 


ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TRUE  TO  NAME  A  HARDY 
54  Years  Growing  Experience 
Write  for  Free  Catalog 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
27  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  CATALOG  FREE 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  UNEXCELLED  QUALITY;  500,- 
000  Peach;  200,000  Apple,  one  and 
two  year;  thousands  of  Pear.  Plum 
and  Cherry;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  Fruit  Plants.  Large  and 
1  small  planters  are  invited  to 
write  for  our  latest  free  FALL 
Price  List  announcing  the  greatest 
price  reduction  on  fruit  trees  ever 
made  in  our  history.  It  pays  to  plant 
Bountiful  Ridge  trees  and  plants. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  F  -  PRINCESS  ANNE.  MARYLAND 

PEACH  TREES 

28  Varieties:  4  sizes.  Low  as  $65.  per  TOOO 
Apple  Trees  (4  Sizes) 

40  Varieties  low  as  $120.00  per  1000.  All  Fruit  Trees 
Certified  True  to  Name.  Write  for  1939  Money-saving 
Catalog.  Let  us  have  your  list. 

ALLEN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  II,  Geneva,  Ohio 

Blueberries 

Original  varieties  Govt.  Exp.  Sta.  for  fall  planting 

guaranteed.  Booklet. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K*I6,  Hanover,  Mass. 

RASPBERRIES  FALL  PLANTING  BEST.  V 


paid  prices. 


newer  varieties.  Attractive  pre- 

W.  HALBERT  -  OXFORD.  N.  Y. 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 


.The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 


It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
.each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 


Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
U  e  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 
farm  interest. 


For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 


If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six -month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Name 


R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office .  State 


Eastern  St.  Lawrence  Notes 

As  we  of  Eastern  St.  Lawrence  County 
read  of  the  tragic  results  of  the  recent 
storm  in  the  New  England  area,  and  let¬ 
ters  from  friends  and  relatives  give  in¬ 
timate  details  of  the  destruction,  we 
breath  prayers  of  thankfulness  that  this 
section  is  so  free  from  nature’s  tragedies. 

During  the  past  Summer,  the  western 
part  of  this  county  has  had  some  excess 
of  rainfall,  the  eastern  part  rather  less 
than  normal.  The  hay  crop  was  heavy, 
hut  owing  to  a  low  price,  a  considerable 
acreage  was  left  uncut.  The  grain  was 
satisfactory,  and  nearly  all  secured  in 
good  condition.  For  the  third  successive 
year  the  corn  crop  was  excellent,  being 
heavily  eared  early,  and  nearly  all  cut 
before  frost  damage.  Yield  of  potatoes 
fairly  good,  quality  excellent,  but  price 
started  low,  many  going  into  storage.  The 
price  tendency  has  lately  been  upward, 
trucks  coming  from  down  State,  loading 
from  the  field,  paying  around  60  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  opening  of  the  deer  season  finds 
the  forest  floor  completely  covered  with 
light,  dry  leaves.  Fire  hazard,  being 
great,  the  forest  should  be  closed  to  hunt¬ 
ers,  pending  heavy  rains. 

Not  in  many  years  has  there  been  so 
much  interest  and  activity  in  the  political 
field  as  in  the  recent  primaries.  The 
edict  that  Mrs.  Graves  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  State  Senate,  and  a  man  sub¬ 
stituted,  who  by  his  record  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  had  proved  himself  a  tool  of  the 
power  and  milk  trusts,  aroused  the  ire 
of  independent  thinkers.  These  people  ap¬ 
preciated  that  Mrs.  Graves  is  the  only 
real  Representative  the  farmers  on  the 
milking  stools  have  had  in  Albany  for 
years;  the  others,  either  intentionally  or 
mistakingly,  play  into  the  hands  of'  the 
milk  dealer  combine. 

Despite  the  combination  of  powerful, 
corrupt  and  mistaken  interests  arrayed 
against  her,  Mrs.  Graves  won  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  handsomely,  encour¬ 
aging  indeed  for  all  lovers  of  clean  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  old  machine  that  has  so 
long  dominated  the  district  met  a  merited 
rebuke,  its  leaders  discredited  and  gone 
into  retirement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Assembly  members  will  see  the  light 
and  follow  Rhoda  Fox  Graves  in  her 
fight  for  justice  to  the  dairy  farmers, 
upon  whose  prosperity  the  welfare  of  all 
depends.  c.  H.  b. 


N.  Y.  Fruit  Testing’  Associa¬ 
tion  Meeting 

(Continued  from  Page  623) 

cherry,  season  of  Schmidt;  Vernon,  like 
Windsor  and  of  the  same  season ;  Giant, 
large,  black,  just  before  Lambert ;  and 
Geant  d’Hedelfingen.  late  black  cherry, 
ripening  about  with  Windsor. 

Grapes  find  an  imposing  list  of  new 
varieties  on  display.  Would  that  the 
grape  were  of  greater  economic  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  East  to  merit  so  fine  a  list. 
But  for  those  who  like  the  grape  there 
are  three  new  black  introductions  for 
1938-39,  Athens,  Buffalo  and  Eden,  ripen¬ 
ing  between  Fredonia  and  Concord ;  and 
a  red  mid-season  variety,  Ruby.  Earlier 
than  these  are  Fredonia,  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  early  black,  and  Van  Buren  and 
Erie  ripening  still  earlier.  Hector  is  a 
high  quality  red  grape  of  the  season  of 
Concord.  Westfield  is  promising  for 
juice  purposes.  Concord  seedless,  Bronx 
Seedless,  and  Stout  Seedless  add  three 
of  interest  because  of  their  seedless 
characters.  Ontario,  Portland,  Seneca 
and  Golden  Muscat  are  four  fine  white 
kinds,  and  there  are  a  dozen  others. 

Nor  must  the  small  fruits  be  passed 
without  a  comment.  Indian  Summer  is 
the  new  everbearing  red  raspberry.  Marcy 
has  the  largest  berries  of  any  red  rasp¬ 
berry,  and  is  promising  as  a  commercial 
kind. .  Taylor  is  more  subject  to  mosaic 
than  Newburg,  but  the  berries  are  more 
easily  picked.  Sodus  is  the  best  purple 
cane  available  today.  Evans  and  Bris¬ 
tol  are  two  promising  early  black  rasp¬ 
berries.  Dundee  is  another  noted  for 
its  high  quality,  and  Naples  is  a  good 
late  variety,  ripening  two  or  three  days 
later  than  Cumberland  and  a  week  later 
than  Bristol. 

Catskill  is  still  the  outstanding  new 
strawberry.  The  fruit  ripens  about  four 
days  later  than  Howard;  the  plants 
seem  unusually  well  adapted  to  a  wide 
region.  Dresden  is  the  new  strawberry 
introduction  for  the  season  of  1938-39. 
recommended  by  early  season,  very  large 
wedge  conic  berries  and  good  quality. 

And  so  ends  an  all  too  brief  discussion 
of  a  few  of  the  more  promising  new  va¬ 
rieties.  Next  year  what  will  the  story 
be?  What  will  the  new  finds  be?  The 
study  of  new  fruits,  besides  contributing 
definitely  to  the  advance  of  horticulture, 
makes  an  interesting  hobby  as  many  are 
finding  each  year  as  they  gather  at 
Geneva. 


Striped  McIntosh  Apples; 
Culls 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  your 
August  27  issue  on  the  striped  strain  of 
McIntosh,  if  anyone  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  plant  that  kind,  I  would  imme¬ 
diately  graft  over  the  trees  to  a  desired 
strain.  Some  nurserymen  specialize  in 
good  strains  of  apples,  particularly  red 
strains.  The  trend  today  among  commer¬ 
cial  growers  is  toward  the  apple  varieties 
wanted  in  car-lots  of  good  color  and  qual¬ 
ity.  For  Northeastern  States  McIntosh 
and  Northern  Spy  are  leading  varieties 
with  Cortland  and  Stark  gaining  ground 
yearly  as  consumers  learn  their  value. 
Also  dealers  will  be  better  pleased  when 
growers  learn  the  proper  time  to  pick 
and  the  proper  condition  in  which  to 
market  the  Cortland. 

V  hen  our  northeastern  growers  are 
ready  to  amend  our  grading  laws  to 
separate  all  apples  into  four  grades,  viz  : 
Fancy,  IT.  S.  No.  1,  Utility  and  Culls, 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  mix  any  one 
giade  with  another  either  up  or  down, 
the  cull  question  will  settle  itself.  The 
tiade  now  buys  on  appearance  and  plays 
one  grower  against  others  to  all  growers’ 
disadvantage.  grant  g.  hitciiings. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


Skunks  and  White  Grubs 

I  note  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  control 
of  white  grubs  in  a  cemetery.  My  grand¬ 
parents  and  father,  who  were  farmers, 
always  encouraged  skunks  to  live  on  or 
near  the  premises  for  the  reason  they  will 
rid  a  lawn  or  garden  of  grubs.  The 
small  holes  they  make  in  a  lawn  are 
easily  taken  care  of.  Skunks  have  never 
been  considered  a  nuisance  by  our  family 
and  when  there  were  no  more  grubs  we 
didn’t  know  what  became  of  the  skunks 
unless  they  moved  away.  For  a  busy 
farming  community  I  should  think  a 
family  of  skunks  would  be  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  They  work  at  night  when  no 
one  has  any  business  in  a  cemetery. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  o.  o. 


Enjoy  some  New  York  State  grapes  with 
this  Chautaugua  County  hoy ,  George 
Weierhach  Jr.,  of  Westfield. 
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A  Still  Larger  Melon 

In  the  October  8  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y., 
I  noticed  a  picture  of  a  young  man  liold- 
ir  7  a  very  large  ntuskimelon  and  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  Was  the  record  Irondequoit 
melon  grown  in  New  York  State  during 
•this  season. 

Perhaps  'this  was  the  largest  Ironde¬ 
quoit  melon  for  the  State  'but  ‘it  was  not 
the  largest  melon  by  a  long  way.  Here  is 
a  photograph  of  a  Pender  which  grew  in 
my  patch  and  which  took  first  prize  at 


The  80 -pound  melon  grown  by  W.  A. 

Smith  of  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

the  Rochester  Exposition.  This  melon 
measured  4014  inches  in  circumference  and 
weighed  30  pounds.  Our  melons  all  ran 
large  this  year.  We  'had  alt  least  a  dozen 
which  weighed  20  ‘pounds  or  more  but 
only  this  one  which  reached  the  30  pound 
mark.  w.  A.  smith. 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


“Typified”  Fruit  Stock 

In  the  August  27  issue  of  Thc  Rural 
New-Yorker  Mr.  Lacy  raises  some  very 
interesting  points  for  discussion.  He 
brings  out  the  fact  that  there  are  various 
types  of  McIntosh  being  grown  and  win¬ 
ders  if  something  should  not  be  done  to 
select  a  definite  type  for  propagation.  He 
says  that  the  fruit  industry  is  woefully 
behind  other  industries  in  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  varieties. 

In  this  statement  he  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect.  The  vegetable-growers  long  ago  de¬ 
veloped  “type  books"  and  specifications 
for  named  varieties ;  perhaps  because 
their  material  is  so  much  worse  than 
fruit  material  that  they  had  no  choice 
and  were  forced  to  take  the  steps  which 
they  did.  Perhaps  also  it  is  only  the  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers  in  the  fruit  field  who 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  there  are 
these  bud  sports  and  mixtures  in  varie¬ 
ties  which  have  seriously  upset  pomologi- 
cal  nomenclature.  If  the  McIntosh  apple 
is  mixed,  what  about  peaches?  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  so  bad  with  the  peach  that  one 
cannot  be  at  all  certain  what  he  is  get¬ 
ting  when  he  purchases  trees. 

Mr.  Lacy  asks  where  a  fruit-grower 
can  get  trees  of  some  of  the  improved 
strains  of  McIntosh.  Already  some  of  the 
leading  nurserymen  have  recognized  the 
problem  and  are  propagating  from  bear¬ 
ing  trees  and  from  what  they  consider  to 
be  improved  strains  of  McIntosh.  Also 
there  are  local  growers  and  nurserymen 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  are 
propagating  from  certain  trees  for  the 
growers  immediately  in  their  vicinity. 

Once  the  fruit-growers  demand  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  material,  they  w  ill  be  able  to 


get  it.  The  first  step  it  would  seem  would 
be  to  point  out  to  growers  that  they 
should  be  a  little  more  particular  wrhen 
they  buy  fruit  trees  and  not  buy  them 
just  as  bargain  stock.  The  writer  has 
long  empasized  this  point.  Fruit-growers 
would  not  think  of  going  to  a  hospital  and 
taking  the  first  baby  that  came  along  to 
take  home  and  develop  into  manhood ;  yet 
they  repeatedly  go  to  the  bargain-counter 
and  bring  home  the  cheapest  trees  to 
plant,  upon  which  to  base  their  livelihood 
20  years  later.  It  is  a  shortsighted  policy. 
A  little  more  careful  planning  ahead,  as 
the  better  growers  are  already  doing,  is 
far  the  better  way,  perhaps  making  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  nursery  company  or 
some  individual  to  propagate  the  trees 
desired  and  according  to  specifications. 

The  wrriter  is  not  quite  so  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Cortland  is  as  big  a  dis¬ 
appointment  as  Mr.  Lacy  has  suggested. 
It  is  true  that  the  Cortland  was  “lauded 
to  the  skies,"  and  before  it  had  fully 
proved  its  merit.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Cortland  seems  to  be  popular  for  rea¬ 
sons  quite  different  than  those  for  which 
it  was  introduced.  If  it  is  succeeding,  it 
is  succeeding  not  so  much  for  the  reasons 
given  originally,  but  for  other  characters 
which  have  since  appeared  and  which 
seemed  to  fit  into  the  commercial  set-up. 
While  the  Cortland  may  not  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  apple  ever  produced,  never¬ 
theless.  it  is  finding  a  place  in  fruit¬ 
growing.  There  are  places  where  it  has 
been  planted  that  it  should  never  have 
been  planted,  although  no  one  knew  this 
at  the  time.  It  is  subject  to  aphids, 
codling  moth,  scab,  and  about  everything 
else  one  could  think  of  until  at  times  one 
is  inclined  to  throw7  up  his  hands  in  de¬ 
spair.  But  in  spite  of  these  handicaps 
there  are  many  tree  and  fruit  characters 
which  are  highly  desirable  and  which 
seem  to  be  making  the  variety  a  standard 
commercial  sort  in  some  places. 

Finally,  the  idea  of  certified  or  “typi¬ 
fied”  stock  as  Mr.  Lacy  has  suggested  is 
a  good  one.  The  growlers  are  the  ones 
who  should  put  the  matter  into  effect,  un¬ 
less  some  smart  nurserymen  sees  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  goes  ahead  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  would  seem  that  the  Win¬ 
ter  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  might  wrell  provide  a  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  crystallization  of  thought,  and 
action.  H.  B.  tukey. 


Fire  Danger  from  Hay 

This  has  been  a  banner  year  for  clover 
all  through  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  On 
our  farm  wTe  had  the  best  crop  of  clover 
ever  raised,  both  mows  and  'the  barn  floor 
were  crammed  full  and  we  were  rejoic- 
ing  in  the  possession  of  so  much  good  feed 
for  the  cows.  Now  the  barn  is  gone  and 
the  clover,  too.  It  happened  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29.  My  son  and  the  hired  man  were 
sorting  potatoes  in  the  basement  of  the 
barn  and  when  my  son  started  to  go  to 
the  house  little  Phyllis,  who  is  only  two, 
ran  to  meet  him  and  exclaimed.  “Look 
Daddy,  smoke,”  and  sure  enough  smoke 
was  pouring  from  the  roof.  It  only  took 
a  few  minutes  to  remove  the  potatoes, 
bags  of  grain  and  a  calf  from  the  barn, 
but  the  building  could  not  be  saved.  It 
vms  a  calm  day,  otherwise  all  the  other 
buildings  might  have  burned,  as  they  are 
close  together,  or  if  the  cows  had  been  in 
the  barn  they  might  not  have  been  able 
to  get  them  out.  This  is  the  third  barn 
near  here  that  has  been  destroyed  by 
spontaneous  combustion  this  Fall.  Clover 
hay  should  be  well  cured  and  salted  in 
the  mow.  C.  T. 


Photo  P,  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  County's  milHon-dollar  cabbage  industry  has  taken  a  new  lease  on  life. 


TEMPERED  RUBBER 
y  LONGER  WEAR 


FLEXIBLE  AND  LIGHTWEIGHT,  THIS  "U.  S, 
ROYAL  BOOT  IS  MADE  OF  TEMPERED 
RUBBER  FOR  EXTRA  WEAR.  DESIGNED 
FOR  A  SNUG  FIT  OVER  THE  INSTEP. 
SHOCK-PROOF  INSOLE  FOR  COM¬ 
FORT  AND  SUPPORT.  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE. 

ASK  TO  SEE  THE  NEW  ROYAL 
RAINCOAT  WITH  PIGSKIN  FINISH 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


United  States  Rubber  Products,  Inc. 
1790  Broadway  New  York 

i 


SAVE  by  Mail 

with  us  where  your  money  is 

The  safety  of  every  account  kere 
is  PuUy  Insured  up  to  $5,000 
and  earns  generous  dividends.  Our  latest  regular 

DIVIDEND  RATE  ^1 /  Qrl 

Never  paid  less  than  3 °fo 

You  can  open  your  account,  add  to  it.  or 
withdraw  your  savings  by  mail  in  this  Federal 
Chartered  Savings  Institution  with  the  same 
safety  and  privacy  which  you  would  enjoy  if 
you  brought  your  savings  here  in  person. 
Write  for  statement  and  folder  explaining 
our  banking  by  mail  savings  plan. 

WALTHAM  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

48  Moody  Street  Waltham,  Masa. 

Organized  1880 


HOMEY  COMFORT 
in  Syracuse 


GET  YOUR.  TRACTOR  AT 

FACTORY  PRICE 


)  Patented 
Tool 
Control 

Pays  for  Itsolf 
In  On*  Saaaon 


10-0AT  TRIAL  OFFER  !— Trv 

it  at  our  risk.  2  to  5  H.P. 
walking  or  riding  types. 
3  speeds  f  wd.  and  reverse. 
Air  tires  or  steel  wheels. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Tells- all  aboat  famoas  SHAW.  DU- 
ALL  TRACTORS  —  lists  money-sav¬ 
in?  Low  Factory  Pricas*  Amazing 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches.  Plows,  harrows,  discs, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall 
weeds,  runs  belt  machinery.  Writa 
oeareet  office  for  IO-Day  Trial  Offer. 
SHAW  MFC.  COMPANY, 
4711  Front  St..  Galesburg,  Kans. 
130-F  West  42d  St.,  NewYork.N.Y, 
6812-F  Magnolia,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
668 -F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SH  AW  “““ll  TRACTOR. 


WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWR  ITERS 


Folks  like  to  stay  at  The 
Syracuse  because  it's 
homey  ...  in  atmos¬ 
phere  and  service. 
The  rooms  are  modern 
and  comfortable,  the 
food  tasty.  600  rooms 
from  $3.00. 

T.llllll  FayB.Mareness.Mqr. 


HOTEL  SYRACUSE 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 

IV RITE  FOR  CATALOG  L-2 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  boston,  mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page ■  :  :  : 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


Like  Wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— 600  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses-Storage  Shed* 
Work  Shops-Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  for  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

John  Cooper  Co.,  30 1  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J. 


EDWARDS  Root! 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
cost  less.  Protection 
from  fire,  lightning, 
wind  and  weather.  Send  roof 
measurements  today  for  money¬ 
saving  price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89-R. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

<123-1173  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


KRAMER 

1  Ton  UTILITY 
TRAILERS 
REALLY  “TRAIL” 


Solid  or  spring  mounting.  3  chassis  types-- flat, 
or  flare  sides  (shown).  Write  for  full  data,  attrac¬ 
tive  LOW  prices.  Also  full  line  of  FARM  WAGONS. 

KRAMER  WAGON  CO.,  BOX  R,  OIL  CITY.  PA. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 
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The  Mountain  Fleece. — One  of  the 
showiest  specimens  in  onr  garden  until 
the  middle  of  October  was  the  mountain 
fleece,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  flow¬ 
ering  bamboo,  Polygonum  amplexicaule. 
It  was  so  completely  denuded  of  foliage 
by  the  Japanese  beetles  in  July  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  left  but  the  robust  stems.  It 
grew  a  new  coat  of  leaves,  however,  and 
to  our  surprise  has  bloomed  as  profusely 
as  ever,  being  covered  with  airy,  fleecy 
sprays,  at  first  creamy  white,  but  turning 
later  to  a  rosy  red.  The  flowers  make 
durable  Winter  bouquets,  but  should  be 
cut  before  too  mature,  to  avoid  dropping. 
The  faded  foliage  is  picked  off,  leaving 
the  bloom  only.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
robust  of  perennials,  growing  from  six  to 
10  feet  tall,  and  forming  a  shrub-like 
clump,  so  it  must  be  planted  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room.  It  dies  down  to  the 
root  in  Winter,  but  makes  an  attractive 
Summer  hedge  or  screen.  This  Polygo¬ 
num  likes  full  sun.  but  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil.  Another  charming  Polygonum 
is  the  silver  lace  vine,  P.  Aubertii,  which 
bears  foamy  masses  of  white  flowers  that 
turn  pink  as  they  mature.  Some  flowers 
are  borne  in  June,  but  September  is  the 
main  flowering  season.  The  foliage  is 
neat  and  healthy,  of  a  rich  dark  green, 
and  the  flowers  last  over  a  considerable 
period.  This  vine  is  healthy,  hardy  and 
robust,  and  often  thrives  in  rather  un¬ 
favorable  places  where  other  vines  do 
not  survive.  It  will  grow  2o  feet  in  a 
season,  and  is  excellent  for  a  porch  where 
Winter  shade  is  not  desired,  as  the  plants 
are  only  woody  at  the  base,  new  shoots 
starting  from  the  bottom  in  Spring.  The 
old  shoots  that  are  winter-killed  should 
be  pruned  back  to  live  wood.  This  vine 
does  not  cling  to  walls,  so  it  must  have  a 
trellis  or  wires  to  run  on.  It  has  a  longer 
season  of  bloom  than  the  Japanese  Cle¬ 
matis,  C.  paniculata,  though  the  latter 
has  all  the  virtues  of  the  silver  lace 
vine,  and  a  delightful  fragrance,  too. 

The  Purple  Bush  Clover. — This  is 
the  name  commonly  given  to  Lespedeza 
formosa,  known  to  some  botanists  as  Des- 
modium.  This  shrubby  perennial,  which 
begins  to  bloom  in  September,  was  still 
covered  with  its  rosy  purple  pea-shaped 
flowers  the  first  two  weeks  m  October. 
This  is  horti culturally  described  as  a  halt 
shrub,  for  in  the  North  it  commonly  dies 
down  like  a  perennial  in  Winter.  It 
makes  arching  branches  about  three  feet 
high,  the  pea-like  flowers  being  produced 
in  drooping  clusters  two  feet  long,  the 
panicle  being  formed  of  many  racemes, 
which  are  extremely  graceful  in  effect. 
In  a  mild  climate,  where  the  plant  is  not 
winter-killed,  it  may  attain  a  height  ot 
10  feet,  but  here  it  is  rarely  more  than 
three  feet  tall.  It  makes  a  handsome  in¬ 
dividual  specimen  with  its  broad  spread¬ 
ing  habit  and  gracefully  curving  sprays. 
It  is  attractive  planted  in  front  of  Hy¬ 
drangea  paniculata  grandiflora;  the  color 
contrast  is  good,  and  the  graceful  growth 
relieves  the  rather  coarse  effect  of  the 
Hydrangea.  This  Lespedeza  prefers  a 
deep  rich  soil,  though  it  may  thrive  well 
in  a  rather  dry  location.  The  Japanese 
bush  clover,  L.  Japonica,  is  similar,  but 
has  white  flowers  marked  with  violet. 
Lespedeza  striata,  commonly  called  Japan 
clover,  is  grown  in  the  South  as  a  forage 
and  green  manure  crop.  . 

The  Tree  of  Heaven.  —  This  is  the 
name  commonly  given  to  Ailantlius  altis- 
sima,  widely  planted  in  city  yards.  Some 
recent  comments  in  the  daily  papers  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  strong  odor  of  the  staminate 
blossoms,  which  is  offensive  to  some.  The 
pistillate  flowers,  however,  are  free  from 
this  defect,  and  are  followed  by  seed  clus¬ 
ters  that  in  some  varieties  turn  deep  pink 
or  red  as  they  ripen.  The  foliage  of  the 
Ailanthus  is  pinnate,  resembling  the  su¬ 
mach,  but  larger,  and  the  general  effect  of 
the  tree  is  light  and  graceful.  It  usually 
holds  its  bright  green  color  until  the 
leaves  drop.  This  tree  comes  from  China, 
being  introduced  into  the  United .  States 
in  1784 ;  under  favorable  Conditions  it 
will  attain  a  height  of  60  feet,  but  city 
plantings  are  usually  much  smaller.  The 
advantages  of  the  Ailanthus  are  that  it 
will  survive  in  poor  soil,  and  under  un¬ 
favorable  conditions,  enduring  dust  and 
smoke  without  ill  effects.  The  old  resi¬ 
dential  sections  of  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  show  many  Ailanthus  trees  in  back¬ 
yards,  some  of  considerable  size,  and  as 
it  increases  both  by  suckers  and  seed¬ 
lings  it  has  increased  where  undisturbed. 
We  admire  its  graceful  outline  and  the 
feathery  sweep  of  the  branches  outlined 
against  blue  sky  on  a  breezy  day,  but  it 
is  not  much  planted  outside  of  the  cities, 
where  many  other  trees  suffer  from  the 
unfavorable  conditions.  Itf  will,  however, 
add  variety,  and  as  it  grows  v;ery  rapidly 
it  is  desirable  among  new  plantings.  We 


believe  the  name  Tree  of  Heaven  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Chinese,  who  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  tree.  The  wood  is  said  to 
be  hard  and  fine-grained,  taking  a  high 
polish  but  its  use  is  not  known  here. 

Storing  the  Gladiolus. — The  Gladio¬ 
lus  corms  are  stored  away,  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  been  very  fortunate,  for 
there  has  been  no  sign  of  thrips,  and  the 
Japanese  beetles  ignored  both  foliage  and 
flower  spikes.  These  roots  are  lifted  be¬ 
fore  freezing  weather,  the  tops  removed, 
and  the  corms  well  dried  before  being  put 
away  in  a  cool  dry  place.  Named  varie¬ 
ties  should  be  put  in  paper  bags  or  boxes, 
with  the  names  securely  attached ;  it  is 
very  easy  to  lose  loose  labels.  Foliage 
and  other  crop  remnants  should  be 
burned,  as  they  may  harbor  insects  or 
disease.  The  stored  corms  must  not  be 
exposed  to  frost,  but  must  be  kept  cool ; 
a  temperature  of  36  to  40  degrees  is  ad¬ 
vised.  It  is  excellent  practice  to  go  over 
the  corms  about  the  middle  of  Winter, 
cleaning  off  old  roots  and  bulblets,  and 
then  treat  them  with  naphthalene  flakes, 
one  ounce  to  each  hundred  bulbs.  The 
naphthalene  is  mixed  through  the  corms, 
the  fumes  being  confined  by  closed  recep¬ 
tacles.  This  will  kill  any  thrips  or  their 
eggs  if  they  are  present.  The  naphtha¬ 
lene  should  be  removed  before  the  corms 
begin  to  grow  in  Spring,  as  the  fumes 
may  injure  tendeT  young  growth.  It  is 
desirable  to  prepare  the  ground  for 


Gladiolus  the  previous  Fall,  working  the 
soil  well,  and  digging  in  bonemeal  and 
old  well-rotted  manure,  for  Spring  fer¬ 
tilizing  is  likely  to  affect  the  corms  un¬ 
favorably,  especially  if  manure  is  used. 
Any  well-drained  garden  soil  in  an  open 
sunny  situation,  is  suitable  for  the  Gladi¬ 
olus.  As  we  suggested  some  time  ago  a 
succession  of  bloom  is  obtained  by  plant¬ 
ing  roots  at  two-week  intervals,  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  and 
this  is  especially  useful  where  the  flowers 
are  required  for  cutting.  One  cannot  go 
far  wrong  in  selecting  varieties  from 
standard  lists,  most  of  which  indicate 
those  sorts  that  have  given  especial  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  cut  flowers.  One  of  our 
earliest  recollections  in  childhood  was  the 
gorgeous  red  of  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis, 
grown  by  the  acre  in  sandy  New  Jersey 
soil ;  this  was,  we  think,  the  first  of  the 
larger  flowered  Gladiolus  developed  from 
the  original  type,  and  though  it  is  now 
superseded,  it  remained  in  favor  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  outlived  many 
other  varieties  developed  during  that  pe¬ 
riod.  Among  the  newer  sorts,  the  frilled 
or  ruffled  types,  and  the  many  “art 
shades’1  of  mauve,  ashes  of  roses  and  blue 
or  purple,  are  especially  attractive,  as 
well  as  the  yellows,  fawns,  and  pinks. 
The  reds  and  crimsons  have  also  ad¬ 
vanced  far  beyond  the  earlier  varieties. 

The  Winter  Mulch. — A  new  idea  in 
mulching  is  the  use  of  “glass  wool,” 
which  is  spun  glass.  This  is  a  fiber  so 
fine  that  it  may  be  woven  like  silk ;  it  is 
used  to  make  certain  classes  of  strainers, 
and  also  as  an  insulating  material.  Ex¬ 
periments  made  with  various  perennial 
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plants  are  said  to  give  excellent  results, 
as  this  mulch  permits  light  to  pass 
through  it,  while  at  the  same  time  afford¬ 
ing  protection  from  frost.  It  is  said 
that  the  glass  wool  may  be  applied  as 
a  mulch  before  the  ground  freezes.  The 
general  rule  in  mulching  is  to  wait  until 
the  ground  freezes,  since  the  primary 
object  of  the  mulch  is  to  prevent  heaving 
out  of  the  roots  by  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  In  mulching  perennials,  special 
care  must  be  given  to  those  that  retain 
their  foliage  through  the  Winter;  if  they 
are  covered  with  a  close  mulch  that  mats 
down  over  them  they  are  likely  to  rot  at 
the  crown,  and  fail  to  survive.  Such 
plants  should  have  a  covering  of  loose 
branches,  with  some  coarse  litter  over  the 
branches,  which  will  give  protection  with¬ 
out  making  a  close  covering.  This  is 
very  necessary  in  the  case  of  foxgloves 
and  the  hardier  Primulas.  Some  of  the 
delicate  Primulas  and  choice  small  plants 
in  the  rock  garden  have  two  bricks  with 
a  pane  of  glass  laid  over  them  to  keep  ice 
and  snow  from  the  crown.  As  a  general 
mulch  coarse  strawy  manure  is  advised, 
but  year  by  year  it  becomes  harder  to 
get.  Its  great  advantage  is  the  added 
fertility  when  the  remnants  are  worked 
into  the  ground  in  Spring.  Leaves  do 
mat  down,  but  they  form  the  most  acces¬ 
sible  mulch  for  many  gardeners ;  much 
depends  on  the  way  they  are  removed  in 
Spring.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  avoid  the 
use  of  any  crop  remnants,  whether  from 
ornamental  or  economic  plants,  as  a 
mulch,  since  one  never  knows  what  dis¬ 
eases  or  hibernating  insects  may  be  car¬ 
ried  over  in  this  way.  E.  t.  royle. 
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ELECT... 

Farmer  Frederic  H.  Bontecou 


|  nwmi 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 


of  the 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Farmers  everywhere  agree :  He  is  a  Safer  man  for  the  Office ! 


We  are  farmers.  We  are  neighbors  of  Fred  Bontecou. 
We  live  on  farms  and  we  make  our  living: — such  as  it 
is — by  “Farming  it.” 

For  five  years  Fred  Bontecou  has  represented  us 
in  the  Senate.  We  sent  him  to  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  because  he  understands  our  problems  and  could 
speak  for  us.  He  has  made  good,  as  his  record  shows. 

We  wanted  Fred  Bontecou  to  be  the  running  mate 
of  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  fearless  District  Attorney  and 
racket  buster  of  New  York  City,  because  we  think  that 
Dewey  and  Bontecou  make  a  well  balanced  ticket  repre¬ 
senting  both  the  rural  and  urban  districts  and  the 
Republican  Party  has  agreed  with  us. 

Bontecou  has  proved  his  ability  in  the  State  Senate. 
He  can  and  will  act  intelligently  on  all  farm  questions. 

We  ask  our  fellow  farmers  all  over  the  State  to 


support  him  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  a  real  farmer, 
that  he  has  the  confidence  of  his  own  neighbors  who 
know  him  best,  that  he  is  a  real  American,  believing  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in  preserving 
the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 


JOHN  DICKSON.  Verbank 
SAMUEL  DEUEL.  Pine  Plains 
HENRY  H.  JACKSON,  Stormville 
GEORGE  CULVER.  Millerton 
HAROLD  WRIGHT.  Pawlina 
S  V.  PHILLIPS. 

Hopewell  Junction 
EDWIN  HAM.  Verbank 
DR.  CHARLES  R.  ENO,  Red  Hook 
CLARENCE  A.  BISHOP 

Poughkeepsie 


OAKLEIGH  C00KINGHAM. 

Red  Hook 

WALTER  GILBERT.  Hyde  Park 
FORREST  PHILLIPS.  Amenia 
GEORGE  T.  WHALEN.  Mlllbrook 
THOMAS  J.  KELLY.  Millbrook 
ARTHUR  G.  PALMER. 

Dover  Plains 

RALPH  WARREN.  Wiccopee 
EDWARD  J.  CHAFFEE,  Amenia 
HADLEY  H.  BENSON.  Wassalc 
ANDREW  H.  HAIGHT.  Millbrook 


To  My  Fellow  Farmers  in  New  York  State  : 


During  my  five  years  in  the  New  York  State  Senate 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  vote  on  many  matters  relating 
directly  to  the  interests  of  farmers.  I  believe  that  any¬ 
one  who  examines  the  record  will  readily  admit  that  my 
vote  has  always  been  cast  for  the  betterment  of  farmers 
and  for  the  improvement  of  farm  conditions. 

There  are  well-intentioned  men  among  the  Democrats 
who  say  they  are  sympathetic  toward  the  farmer.  They 
may  be.  They  want  the  farm  vote.  They  are  willing  to  sit 
down  and  talk  to  men  who  represent  farm  organizations 
but  actually  expect  to  be  elected  by  the  vote  of  the 
large  cities  with  support  from  the  American  Labor 
Party  and  the  C.  I..  O. 


I  am  the  only  farmer  nominated  for  State  office  in 
recent  history.  I  am  on  the  ticket  because  the  Republican 
Party  thought  it  necessary  in  these  days  when  the  con¬ 
dition  of  agriculture  is  a  major  problem  in  both  the 
State  and  Nation,  that  farm  interests  be  represented. 

If  elected  I  will  represent  the  farmers  and  do  all  that 
I  can  in  public  office  to  promote  the  interest  of  agriculture. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


John  Weaver,  Warwick  township,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  agreed  in  the  Lancaster 
Coun/ty  court  early  in  October  to  pay 
damages  totalling  $60  to  his  farmer- 
neighbor,  John  Z.  Seibert,  because  his 
chickens  damaged  his  neighbor’s  tobacco, 
corn,  watermelon  vines,  and  other  items 
in  his  truck  patch.  Weaver,  a  year  ago 
appealed  from  a  judgement  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  given  in  favor  of  Seibert,  in 
the  amount  of  $73  for  alleged  damages 
to  the  crops.  Judge  Benjamin  C.  Atlee,  in 
an  opinion  in  April,  1937,  ruled  that  a 
chicken  is  a  domesticated  animal  like  a 
horse,  cow  and  like  sheep,  and  that  the 
owner  of  the  chicken  was  liable  for  damage 
it  caused,  but  that  the  actual  extent  of 
damages  which  could  be  collected  never 
previously  were  determined  in  the  Lan¬ 
caster  County  court.  The  case  was  ready 
to  go  to  trial  when  counsel  for  the  parties 
announced  the  agreement  on  a  settle¬ 
ment  figure. 

Guy  F.  Ilollinger,  of  Mechaniesburg 
R.  D.  5,  qualified  as  a  member  of  the 
400-bushel  Potato  Club.  A  measured  acre 
in  a  field  of  12  acres  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  variety  yielded  410  bushels.  Ilollinger 
is  the  first  farmer  in  Cumberland  County 
to  qualify  this  year  in  the  club.  Ten 
farmers  qualified  in  1928  and  two  of 
these  bettered  their  marks.  The  crop  was 
planted  April  28.  The  rows  were  34  inches 
apart  with  a  plant  every  12  inches  in  the 
row.  In  1937,  the  field  was  planted  with 
wheat,  followed  by  sweet  clover.  Ten  tons 
of  manure  were  applied  per  acre  during 
the  Winter.  At  planting  time,  700  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  3-12-6  fertilizer  were  used. 
The  growing  crop  was  sprayed  12  times. 

The  apple  and  potato  crops  of  Berks 
County  will  be  considerably  lower  than 
last  year.  Growers  of  potatoes  in  all 
•sections  of  the  county  recalling  the  kill¬ 
ing  blight  and  the  prolonged  siege  of 
rainy  weather  in  July,  predict  a  crop  that 
will  be  considerably  below  the  normal 
yield  of  between  800.000  to  1.000.000 
bushels.  The  losses  will  be  spread  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  the  county.  The  potato 
crops  range  from  extremely  poor  to  good. 
Many  fields  were  completely  destroyed  by 
the  rain  which  encouraged  the  blight.  The 
low  prices  offered  for  potatoes  is  another 
item  worrying  the  farmers.  Truckers  and 
potato  merchants  offer  40  to  50  cents  per 
bushel  at  the  farms.  The  apple  yield  is 
spotted.  The  crop  is  so  poor  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  county  that  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  apple  butter  plant  at 
Frystown  will  not  be  opened  this  year  on 
account  of  the  poor  crop.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
normal  crop  will  be  harvested,  and  it  may 
drop  much  below  that  figure. 

A  plan  to  aid  the  Amish  folk  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  launched  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Legislature  through  a  meas¬ 
ure  introduced  by  Representative  Ruth 
Grigg  Horting,  Lancaster,  which  would 
have  given  power  to  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  to  create  independent  school 
districts,  was  defeated  October  10  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  down 
the  bill,  62  to  99.  It  was  the  aim  of 
Representative  Horting  to  assist  the 
Amish  folk,  as  well  as  other  folk  through¬ 
out  the  State,  in  giving  this  new  law  a 
wide  margin,  whereby  the  Amish  could 
have  reopened  several  one-room  schools 
in  East  Lampeter  Township  for  their 
children.  They  refused  to  send  many  of 
their  children  to  the  new  consolidated 
schoolliouse  erected  in  Smoketown,  East 
Lampeter  Township  at  a  cost  of  $125, 
000,  and  even  carried  their  fight  for  al¬ 
most  two  years  in  every  court  in  the 
State.  Governor  George  II.  Earle  prom¬ 
ised  to  reopen  several  schools  for  them, 
but  could  not  do  it  after  many  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  Amish,  school  board  and 
department  of  public  instruction.  If  the 
bill  would  have  passed  the  House  and 
Senate,  Governor  Earle  would  have  had 
the  power  to  reopen  as  many  of  the  re¬ 
maining  10  one-room  sclioolhouses  in  the 
district  as  he  thought  Would  have  been 
advisable.  However,  most  of  the  Amish 
are  sending  their  children  to  the  school  in 
Smoketown  this  term,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  continue  to  do  this.  The 
remaining  10  one-room  schoolhouses  will 
be  sold  as  soon  as  the  IT.  S.  District 
Court  at  Philadelphia  permits  the  board 
to  sell  them.  They  were  offered  for  sale 
six  months  ago  but  the  court  stayed  the 
sale  after  the  Amish  objected. 

Potato-growers  of  Lancaster  County 
and  York  County  attended  a  training 
school  for  potato-growers  October  12,  held 
at  Fawn  Grove,  York  County.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting  was  to  acquaint  the 
growers  with  the  official  grades  and  new 
methods  of  marketing  potatoes.  The 
school  was  the  seventh  of  a  series  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  and  was  in  charge  of  D. 
M.  James  and  S.  R.  Poole,  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Nine  of  the  27  herds  enrolled  in  the 
Red  Rose  Cow  Testing  Association  of 


Lancaster  County  during  the  month  of 
September  averaged  more  than  30  pounds 
of  butterfat  per  cow.  The  cows  were 
owned  by  .1.  Mowrey  Frey,  Lancaster,  39 
pounds ;  Elvin  Hess,  Strasburg,  35.5 ; 
Harry  Noll,  Lancaster,  34.7 ;  Ira  Hartz, 
Elverson,  34.5 ;  Harry  Griffith.  Quarry- 
ville,  32.9 ;  Jacob  Ilouser,  Lempeter, 
32.5 ;  Harold  Book,  Ronks,  31.6 ;  Isaac 
Hershey,  Paradise,  31.2 ;  Harry  Hess, 
Mount  Joy,  31.9.  A  total  of  555  cows  are 
in  the  association’s  list  as  being  tested 
for  the  month.  Forty-four  of  them  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  50  pounds  of  butterfat. 
The  high  cow  for  the  month  was  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  in  the  herd  of  Elvin  Hess, 
which  cow  had  a  record  of  2,220  pounds 
of  milk  testing  4.1  percent  or  91  pounds 
of  butterfat.  F.  j.  o. 


it,  will  in  the  long  run  prevail.  This  be¬ 
ing  true,  no  labored  argument  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  that  under  Government 
price  fixing  the  farmers  of  the  country 
would  in  a  short  time  be  reduced  to  peon¬ 
age  or  serfdom.  The  moral,  therefore,  is 
that  all  quack  remedies  calling  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  fixing  during  times  of 
peace  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  (There  is  food  for  the  consideration 
of  dairymen  in  this  statement.) 


to  improve  them ;  and  who  invite  all  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture,  in  rural  welfare, 
in  village  and  town  improvement,  to  get 
into  the  Grange  and  build  it  into  a  still 
stronger  organization. 

The  Juvenile  Grange  takes  care  of  the 
needs  in  the  community  of  those  under 
14  years  of  age,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
training  rural  youth  for  maximum  use¬ 
fulness. 


Nearly  two  thousand  people  and  their 
friends  recently  turned  out  for  a  Grange 
Sunday  afternoon  vesper  service  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  with  National  Master  Louis  J. 
Taber  as  the  speaker. 


The  Grange 

The  National  Grange  has  this  to  say 
relative  to  government  price  fixing : 
Farmers  are  sure  to  be  heavy  losers  un¬ 
der  any  such  system,  and  those  who  ad¬ 
vocate  this  method  as  a  cure  for  the  ills 
of  agriculture  should  bear  in  mind  that 
while  the  farmers  constituted  90  percent 
of  the  population  at  the  beginning  of  our 
national  life,  today  they  number  only 
about  25  percent. 

While  the  consuming  three-fourths  of 
our  people  wish  the  farmer  well,  they  are 
nevertheless  interested  in  getting  their 
food  as  cheaply  as  possible ;  and  what 
three-fourths  of  the  people  want,  if  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  grant 


Although  agricultural  producers  com¬ 
prise  one-fourth  of  the  population  and 
contribute  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  raw 
materials  in  point  of  value  entering  into 
industry  and  commerce,  they  receive  on 
the  average  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
national  income.  The  farmer  must  have 
his  just  share  of  the  wealth  he  helps  to 
create.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
projects  the  Grange  is  working  on. 


The  State  Grange  is  a  delegate  body 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Sub¬ 
ordinate  and  Pomona  Granges.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  looking  after  the  educational  and 
fraternal  interests  of  the  organization,  the 
State  Grange  can  be  made  the  ideal 
agency  safeguarding  the  farmers’  inter¬ 
ests  in  taxation,  marketing  and  legislation. 
At  the  annual  session  of  the  State 
Grange,  the  Sixth  Degree  is  conferred, 
and  the  State  program  for  agriculture  is 
adopted.  The  1938  session  will  be  held 
at  Jamestown  in  December.  Now  is  the 
time  to  begin  to  make  plans  to  attend 
this  great  gathering  of  farm  people. 

New  York.  geo.  m.  more. 


The  reason  why  the  Grange  has  lived 
longer  than  any  other  farm  organization 
and  is  stronger  today  than  ever  before,  is 
because  it  is  a  farm  organization,  plus  a 
farm  fraternity.  It  is  the  farmers’  school 
out  of  school.  It  is  a  social  center  from 
which  radiate  moral  and  spiritual  ideals 
and  patriotic  spirit.  The  Grange  is  com¬ 
posed  of  courageous,  determined  fighting 
souls,  who  are  confident  that  rural  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  improved ;  who  know  how 


FARMALL  Prices 

Have  Been 
Reduced! 


No  Other  Tractor  Brings  You 

All  of  These 

Features: 

1  — Patented  Automatic 

5 — Smooth  4-cylinder 

steering-wheel  cultiva- 

power — valve-in-head 

tor  gang  shift.  Clean 

efficiency. 

cross  cultivation  at  4 

6  —  Replaceable  cylin- 

miles  an  hour. 

ders. 

2 — Most  complete  line 

7 —  Steering  operates 

of  direct-attachable  ma- 

wheel  brakes  automat- 

chines  to  choose  from. 

ically  when  making 

pivot  turns. 

3 — Unmatched  ability 

8  —  Unequaled  record 

for  all  row-crop  work. 

for  long  life. 

4 — Outstanding  econ- 

9 — High  resale  value. 

omy  on  distillate  or  other 

10  —  Complete  nation- 

tractor  fuel. 

wide  service. 

SIXTEEN  YEARS  have  passed  since 
the  original  FARMALL  first  took  its 
place  on  the  farms  of  America.  Every 
year  has  brought  valuable  improve¬ 
ments,  but  the  time-proved  FARMALL 
principle  is  unchanged.  The  greatest 
all-purpose  tractor  value  on  the 
market  is  today’s  FARMALL. 

Added  to  all  the  exclusive  FARMALL 
advantages,  you  now  have 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

on  all  FARMALL  models,  with  steel 
wheels  or  rubber  tires.  Reductions 
range  from  $43  to  $140.  See  these 
great  values  at  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer’s  store  and  find  out 
how  much  you  can  save  on  the 
FARMALL  you  need.  Take  advantage 
of  the  new  low  prices  right  away. 
Choose  your  1939  FARMALL  now — get 
set  for  low-cost  operation  on  low- 
priced  tractor  fuel.  Your  FARMALL 
may  be  purchased  on  the  Income- 
Purchase  Plan. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  R.N.-Y.  Poll  of  N.  Y.  State  Candidates 

During  the  past  four  weeks,  every  candidate  on  the  Republican  and  Democratic  tickets  for  New  York  State 
elective  offices  has  been  polled  for  his  stand  on  milk.  Each  candidate  has  been  asked  whether,  if  elected,  he  or  she 
will  attend  a  conference  of  milk  producers,  consumers  and  their  friends  at  Albany  early  in  January,  1939.  All  replies 

received  to  date  of  going  to  press  are  printed  on  this  and  the  following  pages. 


Candidates  for  Governor 


GOVERNOR 

Thomas  E.  Dewey  (R)  — 


GOVERNOR  , 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  (D)  — 


“I  wan  t  you  to 
know  that  I  regard 

F  « 

the  solution  of  the 

pressing  problems 

of  agriculture  as  a 
primary  duty  of  its 

jfii 

Governor.  To  the 
solution  of  these 
problems,  I  shall 
bring  all  of  the 

vigor  at  my  com¬ 
mand.  Every  recommendation  which 
comes  from  the  conference  you  propose 
will  receive  my  earnest  consideration.” 


Candidates  for  Lieut.-Governor 


Frederic  H.  Bontecou  (R)- 


Charles  Poletti  (D) — 


“I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  attend  the 
conference  you  pro¬ 
pose  in  Albany  for 
next  January.  In 
my  opinion  there 
are  many  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  in 
the  marketing  of 
milk  for  the  best 
interests  of  dairy¬ 


men  and  consumers. 


shall  be  present. 


“You  are  familiar 
with  my  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  State. 

“I  am  very  in¬ 
terested  in  the  con¬ 
ference  you  are 
scheduling  for  the 
early  days  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1939,  and  if 
elected,  I  certainly 


Candidates  for  Attorney-General 


Arthur  V.  McDermott  (R)  — 

“I  should  be  more 
than  glad  to  attend 
your  proposed  con¬ 
ference  early  in 
January  if  I  am 
elected.  I  know  of 
no  problem  of 
greater  public  im¬ 
portance. 

“The  people  of 
this  State  are  en¬ 
titled  to  more  than  promises  from  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Attorney-General  that  the 
situation  will  be  investigated.  Promises 
and  investigations,  without  action,  have 
never  filled  an  empty  pocket  or  an  empty 
stomach.  As  Attorney-General  of  the 
State,  I  pledge  action — prompt,  vigorous 
and  effective  action.” 


John  J.  Bennett,  Jr.  (D) — 

“My  views,  as  you 
already  know,  are 
a  matter  of  public 
record.  Based  on 
my  extensive  in¬ 
vestigation  last 
year  I  still  see  no 
reason  why,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  Iarg,e 
unnecessary  spread 
between  the  cost  of 
production  and  final  consumer  cost,  the 
producer  and  consumer  should  suffer.  If 
the  milk  distributors  could  be  forced  to 
reduce  this  spread,  and  also  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  their  own  profit,  higher  prices  might 
be  paid  the  farmers  for  producing  milk 
and  lower  prices  charged  the  public  for 
their  milk  purchases.” 


Candidates  for  State  Senate 


1st  District 
(Nassau-Suffolk) 

George  L.  Thompson  (R) — 

“I  assure  you  that  if  elected  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  I  will  attend  this  conference.  _The 
milk  question  is  one  of  the  great  problems 
confronting  the  Legislature  and  I  trust 
that  out  of  this  proposed  conference  some 
legislation  may  come  which  will  solve  the 
problems  in  fairness  to  the  dairyman  and 
the  consumer.” 


1st  District 
(Nassau-Suffolk) 

Nathaniel  Taylor  (D)  — 


“S  o  m  e  equitable 
equitable  method  of 
compensating  the 
farmer  for  his  la¬ 
bor  and  risks  in 
production  and  at 
the  same  time  safe¬ 
guarding  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  cities’ 
inhabitants  must  be 
devised,  and  to  the 
achievement  of  that  end,  I  pledge  myself. 


8th  District 
(Kings) 

Joseph  A.  Esquirol  (D) — 

“I  should  be 

pleased  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  any  confer¬ 
ence  held  during 
the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature 
wherein  the  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  is  to 
write  into  the  laws 
of  the  State  of 
Nw  York  a  bill 

which  would  actually  benefit  and  im¬ 
prove  the  conditions  surrounding  the 

milk  business.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
all  the  efforts  up  to  date,  while  they  have 
been  well  intentioned,  have  not  done  what 
we  hoped  would  be  done.” 


13th  District 
(New  York) 

William  S.  Reynolds  (R) — 


27th  District 
(Orange-Sullivan) 

Thomas  C.  Desmond  (R)  — 


“I  acknowledge  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  invi¬ 
tation  to  attend  the 
conference  of  milk 
producers,  consum- 
e  r  s  and  their 
friends,  in  Albany. 

“W  bile  I  am 
very  hopeful  that 
the  present  Federal 
and  State  market¬ 
ing  agreement  will  result  in  lasting  benefit 
to  the  dairymen  of  the  State,  I  will  be 
very  glad  indeed,  if  I  am  Governor  at  that 
time,  to  attend  the  conference  which  you 
propose  to  hold. 


“I  am  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  milk,  its 
purity  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  it  at  the 
lowest  possible 
price.  At  the  same 
time  I  know  it  can¬ 
not  he  produced  un¬ 
less  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  receive  a 
fair  return  for  their  labor.  A  fair  and 
honest  investigation  of  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution  could  greatly  lower  that  cost.” 


4th  District 
(Kings) 

Philip  M.  Kleinfeld  (D)- 


“I  am  always  glad 
to  co-operate  with 
The  Rurae  New- 
Yorker  in  its  un¬ 
selfish  aim  to  help 
the  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer.” 


9th  District 
(Kings) 

Peter  H.  Ruvolo  (D)  — 


“I  am  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  prob- 
lems  facing  our 
milk  farmers.  Nat¬ 
urally,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  attend  the 
conference  set  for 
the  early  part  of 
January,  1939,  and 
here  and  now 


pledge  my  efforts  to  help  find  the  answers 
to  the  difficult  questions  presented  by  our 
present  set  up.” 


Phelps  Phelps  (D)  — 


“Settlement  of  the 
milk  problem  is  of 
very  much  interest 
to  me.  T  here  is 
too  much  difference 
between  the  amount 
received  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  that  paid 
by  the  consumer. 
Count  me  in  on  this 
conference.” 


19th  District 
(New  York) 

Charles  D.  Perry  (D)  — 


“In  the  event  of 
my  election,  I 
shall  attend  the  pro¬ 
posed  conference  of 
milk  producers  and 
consumers.  I  am 
very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  solution  of  the 
milk  problem  in  our 
State  to  the  end 
that  producers  shall  secure  adequate 
compensation  for  their  investment  and 
labor,  and  the  consumer  in  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  milk.” 


20th  District 
(New  York) 

A,  Spencer  Feld  (D)  — 

“I  shall  be  very 
glad,  indeed,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conference 
in  Albany.  I  have 
always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  assure  you 
that  I  have  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people 
at  heart.” 


23rd  District 
(Bronx) 

John  J.  Dunnigan  (D)  — 


“I  wish  to  assure 
you  at  this  time 
that  if  I  am  a 
member  of  the  next 
Legislature  I  shall 
look  forward  to  at¬ 
tending  your  con¬ 
ference  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  milk.” 


25th  District 
(Westchester) 

Pliny  W.  Williamson  (R) — 

“Of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  attend  a 
conference  on  the  milk  question  during 
the  early  days  of  the  next  session,  in  the 
event  of  my  election.  The  milk  question 
vitally  concerns  the  State  of  New  York, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  Most  of  my  constitu¬ 
ents  are  consumers.  But  they  desire  to 
be  fair  to  the  producers.  And  so  do  1.” 


26th  District 
(Westchester) 

James  Garrity  (D)  — 


“This  is  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  the 
entire  milk  situa¬ 
tion.  The  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  is  more  vital 
to  our  State  than 
anything  else  I 
know  of.” 


to  co-operate  in  their 


“If  re-elected  again 
this  year  to  the 
State  Senate.  I 
shall  be  very  glad 
to  attend  the  legis¬ 
lative  milk  confer¬ 
ence  in  Albany  next 
J  a  n  u  ary.  I  am 
deeply  sympathetic 
with  dairy  industry 
difficulties  and  want 
solution.” 


Ed  F.  Barron  (D)  — 


“I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  a  simple 
organized  system  of 
distribution  not 
only  for  milk  but 
for  all  agricultural 
products.  I  believe 
that  o  u  r  efforts 
should  be  directed 
toward  construc¬ 
tive  and  productive 
programs  and  the 
eteers  and  other 


elimination 
parasites.” 


of  raek- 


28th  District 

(Putnam-Dutchess-Colunibia) 

Allan  A.  Ryan  (R)  — 


“If  elected,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conference 
of  milk  producers, 
consumers  and 
their  friends  which 
will  be  held  in  Al¬ 
bany  during  the 
early  days  of  the 
Session  in  January. 
1939.” 


29th  District 
(Delaware-Greerie-UIster) 

Arthur  H.  Wicks  (R)  — 

“I  shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  of  milk  producers  and  consumers 
to  be  held  in  Albany  to  consider  any  sug¬ 
gestions  and  to  assist  in  framing  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  repeal  laws  unfair  and 
to  help  toward  any  system  of  distribution 
which  would  increase  the  income  of  our 
dairy  fa rmers.” 

30th  District 
(Albany) 

Erastus  Corning  2d  (D)  — 


“I  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  rural  popula¬ 
tion  in  my  district 
and  would  like  to 
say  that  I  am  al¬ 
ways  sympathetic 
to  and  interested  in 
any  problem  which 
the  farmer  may 
have.” 


31st  District 
(Rensselaer) 

Lindley  McChesney  (D)  — 

“I  will  be  very  will¬ 
ing  to  attend  the 
conference  to  be 
held  in  Albany 
next  January,  if 
elected  as  Senator. 

“I  am  informed 
that  the  present 
system  of  classiti- 
cations,  etc.,  is  not 
working  out  as  sat¬ 
isfactorily  as  anticipated.  I  am  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  any  amendmants  to  existing 
legislation,  or  new  legislation,  which  can 
improve  conditions.” 


32nd  District 
(Saratoga-Schenectady) 
A.  E.  Buhrmaster  (D) — 
“If  elected  as  Sen- 
a  t  or  representing 
Saratoga  and 
S  c  h  enectady 
Counties,  I  will  be 
happy,  indeed,  to 
attend  this  confer¬ 
ence  in  Albany  rep¬ 
resenting  produc¬ 
ers,  consumers  and 
their  friends.” 
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34th  District 
(St.  Lawrence-Franklin) 

Rhoda  Fox  Graves  (Ft) — 

“If  I  am  re-elected 
Senator  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  34th  Dis¬ 
trict,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  attend  a 
conference  of  milk 
producers,  milk 
consumers  and  oth¬ 
ers  at  Albany  in 
January.  1939. 
“Our  great  milk 
industry  is  now  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  price  of  milk  is  considerably  below 
that  of  a  year  ago.  This  condition  can 
and  must  be  corrected.  To  that  end,  I 
am  ready  and  willing  to  help  secure  a 
plan  whereby  our  New  York  State  dairy 
farmers  can  get  cost  of  production  for 
their  product  plus  a  fair  profit.” 


Clayton  R.  Elliott  (D)— 


“I  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm 
and  know  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  today,  especial¬ 
ly  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  If  I  should  be 
elected  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  I  will  support 
legislation  that  will 
help  the  farmers  of 
New  York  State  to  obtain  a  fairer  per¬ 
centage  of  the  retail  price  of  milk. 

“My  personal  opinion  of  milk  distribu¬ 
tion  today  is  that  it  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  the  utilities.” 


35th  District 

(Herkimer-Lewis-Fulton-Hamilton) 

Fred  A.  Younq  (R)— 

“You  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  I  will 
be  with  you  at 
your  conference  in 
the  early  part  of 
January,  if  I  am 
elected.  All  I  want 
to  say  is  that  as  in 
the  past,  I  will  con¬ 
tinue  fighting  for 
the  dairyman.” 


Thomas  J.  Bennett  (D) — 


“I  shall  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conference. 

“I  believe  that 
the  dairymen  of  the 
should  be  protected 
by  adequate  laws 
so  as  to  increase 
their  incomes  and 
at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  cost  to 
consumers.” 


37th  District 
(Jefferson-Oswego) 

Perlcy  A.  Pitcher  (R) — 

“I  will  of  course  be  very  glad  to  sit  in 
the  conference  of  legislators  which  you 
are  arranging  for  the  early  days  of  the 
1939  Legislative  Session.” 


Frank  N.  Decker  (lnd.) — 


“Agriculture  is  the 
warp  and  woof  of 
my  being.  It  goes 
without  saying  that 
if  elected  I  will  be 
in  Albany  at  this 
milk  conference. 

“If  my  friends 
and  I  can  win  this 
fight  in  Onondaga 
County,  Albany 
will  listen  this  Winter  to  the  demands  of 
the  dirt  farmers  and  not  allow  some  smart 
man  to  speak  for  them.” 


39th  District 

(Madison-Otsego-Schoharie-Montgomery) 

Walter  W.  Stokes  (R)  — 

“I  will  gladly  be  present  at  the  hearing 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Albany  after  the 
opening  of  the  Legislature.” 


40th  District 

(Broome-Chenango-Cortland) 

Roy  M.  Page  (R) — 

“I  am  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  you  that 
some  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  governing  the 
dairy  industry  in 
this  State  has  not 
worked  out  to  the 
best  possible  re¬ 
sults  from  the 
standpoint  of  both 
producers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  The  principal  agricultural  inter¬ 
est  in  the  counties  of  the  district  which 
I  represent  is  dairying.  I  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  attend  any  conference  or  se¬ 
ries  of  conferences  which  may  be  held  in 
regard  to  consideration  of  improvement 
in  legislation  as  it  affects  this  industry.” 


44th  District 

(Allegany-Genesee-Livingston- Wyoming) 

Joe  R.  Hanley  (R)  — 

“Anything  that  af¬ 
fects  the  rural  pop- 
u  1  a  t  i  o  n  of  New 
York  State  is  of 
vital  interest  to 
me.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  more 
deeply  concerns 
the  farmer  and  his 
family  than  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  price  for 
his  dairy  products.  During  my  12  years 
in  the  Legislature  I  have  listened  to  the 
discussions  day  after  day.  I  have  seen 
these  various  propositions  proposed,  de¬ 
bated  and  finally  become  laws  but  still 
the  problem  is  more  acute  than  ever. 


45th  District 
(Monroe) 

Emmett  L.  Doyle  (D) — 

“I  accept  your  invitation,  if  re-elected,  to 
the  conference  in  Albany  in  January, 
1939.  Milk  is  one  of  the  big  industries 
of  our  State  and  it  is  vitally  important 
to  producer,  distributor  and  consumer 
that  the  problem  be  met  in  a  helpful  and 
constructive  manner  to  all  concerned.” 


Frederick  J.  Pendergast  (D)  — 


“As  a  candidate  for 
State  Senator  I 
sincerely  believe 
that  the  interest  of 
the  dairy  farmer 
and  his  family  is  of 
vital  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  this 
State.  I  will,  if 
elected,  work  for 
the  definite  purpose 
of  increasing  the  farmers’  income.” 


38th  District 
(Onondaga) 

William  C.  Martin  (R)- 


“If  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  from 
Onondaga  County, 
I  shall  at  all  times 
give  sympathetic 
care  and  attention 
to  all  proposed 
agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion.” 


Francis  L.  McElroy  (D) — 

“I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  attend  the 
conference.  I  have 
always  believed 
that  it  is  one  of 
my  duties  as  a  leg¬ 
islator  to  attend 
conferences  of  this 
kind  to  discuss 
problems  of  farm¬ 
er  and  consumer.” 


(46th  District) 

(Monroe) 

Karl  K.  Bechtold  (R)— 

“If  elected,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  at¬ 
tend  the  milk  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held 
at  Albany  next 
January.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  the 
legislation  enacted 
in  the  past  has 
failed  to  bring 
about  the  relief 

which  was  intended. 

“I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  in  sympathy  with  your  plan  to 
work  out  a  simple  system  of  distribution 
so  as  to  pay  the  New  York  dairyman  a 
profitable  price  for  his  product  and  at 
the  same  time  materially  reduce  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  cost.” 


47th  District 
(Niagara-Orleans) 

William  Bewley  (R) — 


“If  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  I  will 
be  very  happy  to 
attend  any  meet¬ 
ings  with  your 
group  at  Albany 
during  the  early 
days  of  the  1939 
Session. 

“I  want  to  as¬ 
sure  you  now  that 
I  am  100  percent  for  the  repealing  of  any 
laws  now  on  the  statute  books  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  farm,  dairy  or  fruit 
interests,  and  for  any  new  laws  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  them.” 


James  A.  Noonan  (D)  — 


“I  am  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the 
farmer,  particular¬ 
ly  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er.  Some  of  my 
clients  are  farmers 
and  I  know  their 
problems  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  them.” 


50th  District 
(Erie) 

Arthur  L.  Swartz  (R) — 

“I  will  be  very  pleased,  in  the  event  of 
election,  to  meet  with  the  representatives 
of  groups  of  producers,  consumers  and 
their  friends  to  discuss  the  milk  situation 
in  Albany  next  January.  From  experi¬ 
ence  I  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  co¬ 
operation  between  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers  of  our  most  vital  food.” 


Candidates  for 

CANDIDATES  FOR  ASSEMBLY 

ALBANY 

(2nd  District) 

John  P.  Hayes  (D) — 

“I  assure  you  that  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  attend  your  January  conference  in  Al¬ 
bany  in  the  event  of  my  re-election.” 


ALLEGANY 

Robert  Lee  Fleischer  (D)  — 

“The  milk  problem  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  legislators,  farm¬ 
ers,  dealers  and  so-called  friends  of  all 
these  groups.  Many  ‘solutions’  have  been 
tried ;  none  seem  to  work  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  present  Federal-State 
price  control  program  will  not  success¬ 
fully  maintain  milk  prices  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  No  arbitrary  measure 
will  sustain  prices  either  now  or  in  the 
future. 

“It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem  is  so-called 
farm  co-operatives,  really  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  farmers.” 


BROOME 

(1st  District) 

Edward  F.  Vincent  (R) — 

“Should  I  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  next  year,  I 
will  be  very  glad  to 
meet  in  a  confer- 
e  n  c  e  to  consider 
any  plan  which  has 
for  its  end  im¬ 
proved  conditions 
for  milk  producers 
and  consumers.” 


John  P.  O’Brien  (D)  — 


“I  have  already 
publicly  stated  that 
at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  an  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  in- 
troduced  which 
would  demand  full 
settlement  for  milk 
every  15  days.  At 
present  the  large 
milk  monopolies  are 
withholding  statements  40  to  50  days ;  in 
other  words,  financing  their  business  with 
farmers’  products  and  farmers’  money.” 

“I  pledge  myself  100  percent  to  any 
measure  which  will  assist  in  putting  the 
dairy  industry  on  a  fair  and  profitable 
basis.” 


CHAUTAUQUA 

(1st  District) 

Samuel  S.  Edson  (D)  — 


“You  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  if  the 
farmers  of  my  dis¬ 
trict  cast  their  bal¬ 
lots  in  my  favor  I 
shall  certainly  be 
on  hand  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  A  large 
part  of  my  district 
is  rural  and  de¬ 
voted  to  dairying. 
The  effects  of  the  wide  spread  between 
the  cost  of  milk  to  the  consumer  and  the 
price  received  by  the  producer  are  very 
evident  here.  I  am  convinced  that  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  spread 
from  both  ends  and  I  shall  support  any 
sound  measure  which  will  accomplish  it 
regardless  of  political  or  other  affilia¬ 
tions.” 


(2nd  District) 

Carl  E.  Darling  (R) — 


“I  accept  your  in¬ 
vitation  to  attend 
the  Albany  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  in 
January.  I  trust 
that  the  coming 
conference  will 
bring  out  some  con¬ 
crete  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  an  equitable 
solution  of  the  milk  problem  and  that 
such  solution  will  not  require  an  undue 
amount  of  State  supervision  to  make  it 
continually  effective.” 


State  Assembly 

CHEMUNG 

Chauncey  B.  Hammond  (R) — 


“I  will  be  very  glad 
to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Albany  if  re¬ 
elected.  As  one  who 
has  always  lived 
on  a  farm  I  am 
deeply  interested  in 
finding  some  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  milk 
problem  whereby 
the  producer  can 
meet  present  requirements  and  make  a 
living.” 


CHENANGO 

Irving  M.  Ives  (R)  — 

“You  may  be  assured  that  I  appreciate 
the  invitation  to  attend  the  milk  confer¬ 
ence  in  Albany  next  January  and  that, 
if  possible,  I  shall  be  present.” 


CLINTON 

Leslie  G.  Ryan  (R) — 


“I  will  be  very 
glad,  indeed,  to  at¬ 
tend  this  confer¬ 
ence. 

“Unquestionably 
there  is  something 
wrong  with  a  dis¬ 
tributing  and  mar¬ 
keting  system  that 
collects  from  14  to 
18e  a  quart  for 
milk  from  the  consumer  and  pays  the 
producer  only  2  or  3  cents.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  proposed  conference  at  Al¬ 
bany  will  be  of  much  benefit  in  outlining 
the  proper  course  of  action  and  inaugu¬ 
rating  a  program  to  get  under  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.” 


COLUMBIA 

Frederick  A.  Washburn  (R) — 


“I  am  always  glad 
in  any  way  that  I 
can  to  help  the 
farmer.  My  vote  on 
farm  questions  in 
the  past  will  prove 
that.” 


Leila  V.  Stott  (D)— 


“In  the  event  of 
my  election  this 
month,  I  will  cer¬ 
tainly  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  take 
part  in  this  confer¬ 
ence.  The  more  I 
learn  about  the 
milk  situation,  the 
more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  seri¬ 
ousness  to  every  one  of  us  as  well  as  to 
the  dairymen  themselves.  I  believe  most 
earnestly  that  there  will  never  be  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  it  until  the  farmers  obtain  control 
over  the  marketing  of  their  own  milk  and 
can  set  prices  by  democratic  procedure, 
based  on  the  actual  cost  of  production. 


DELAWARE 

William  T.  A.  Webb  (R) — 


“I  was  born  and 
reared  on  the  farm 
and  I  know  that 
we  need  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Delaware 
County  is  next  to 
the  largest  county 
in  the  State  and  is 
a  dairy  county.  I 
shall  not  only  vote 
for  any  bill  that  will  help  the  farmers  of 
my  county  but  will  work  and  do  all  I 
can  for  any  legislation  that  might  get  this 
milk  business  on  some  kind  of  a  fair  and 
paying  basis.” 
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Francis  R.  Paternoster  (D) — 


“Naturally,  if  the 
people  of  Delaware 
County  should  send 
me  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  I  should  be 
very  eager  to  at¬ 
tend  this  milk  con¬ 
ference  and  help 
make  it  an  effective 
one.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  rubbish  of 
useless  and  harmful  laws  and  wishful 
thinking  on  the  milk  problem  cannot  be 
swept  away  so  that  the  farmer’s  real  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  distribution  of  his  milk,  can 
be  quickly  overcome  so  as  to  provide  him 
the  profit  he  deserves.  I  hope  that  the 
farmers  of  Dewalare  County  will  give  me 
a  chance  to  fight  for  them  and  farmers 
throughout  the  State  in  the  Legislature 
next  year.” 


DUTCHESS 

(1st  District) 

Howard  N.  Allen  (R)  — 

“In  the  event  that  I  am  returned  to  the 
Legislature  I  will  be  ready,  as  always,  to 
discuss  any  measures  that  have  for  their 
objective  the  welfare  of  the  farmer.” 


(2nd  District) 

Emerson  D.  Fite  (R) — 

“I  accept  the  invitation  to  the  milk  con¬ 
ference  early  in  January  at  Albany.” 

Emery  J.  Hey  (D)  — 


FRANKLIN 

H.  Bernard  Kelley  (D)— 

“My  first  duty  as 
an  Assemblyman 
will  be  to  work  for 
and  support  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  largest 
industry  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  which  is  the 
farming  industry. 

The  milk  and  dairy 
situation  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  of  prime  importance  in  this  county 
and  I  wish  to  assure  you  and  the  farmers 
of  Northern  New  York  of  my  willingness 
to  co-operate  in  any  practical  manner 
toward  a  solution  of  this  problem.” 

GREENE 

Walter  I.  Herring  (D)  — 


HERKIMER 

Leo  A.  Lawrence  (R)  — 


“In  the  event  of 
my  re  -  election  I 
shall  be  very  glad 
to  attend  this  con¬ 
ference.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  I 
will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  assist  the 
milk  producers  to 
receive  a  fair  and 
profitable  return 
for  their  product.” 


“I  am  very  decid¬ 
edly  in  favor  of 
any  legislation  or 
other  procedure 
which  may  bring 
about  increased  in¬ 
come  for  dairymen 
and  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  milk 
to  consumers.  I 
will  be  glad  to  at¬ 
tend  a  conference  of  those  interested  if  I 
am  elected.” 


“If  I  am  elected  to 
the  Assembly,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to 
attend  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  scheduled 
for  next  January. 
In  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  there  are  a  great 
many  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  I  am  familiar 
with  their  problems 
sympathy  with  their 


and  I  am  deeply  in 

cause.” 


erie  Daniel  V.  Reardon  (D) — 

(7th  District) 

Walter  F.  Faxlanger  (D)  — 


to  help  him  obtain 


“I  shall  be  pleased 
to  attend  any  con¬ 
ference  on  the  milk 
problem. 

“The  producer  of 
milk  is  entitled  to 
as  decent  a  living 
as  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  and 
I  shall  do  every¬ 
thing  in  my  power 
it.” 


(8th  District) 

R.  Foster  Piper  (R) —  jefferson 

“I  agree  that  the  legislation  which  we  Russell  Wright  (R) 
have  enacted  in  Albany  the  past  few 
years  has  not  worked  out  as  we  hoped. 

“I  believe  that  the  solution  is  to  form 
producer  and  consumer  co-operatives  to 
take  over  the  handling  of  milk,  under 
proper  management.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  attend  a  conference  of  milk  producers 
and  consumers  in  Albany  next  January.” 


Loyd  E.  Kinsey  (D)  — 


“I  would  be  glad 
to  attend  this  milk 
meeting  in  Albany. 
I  have  been  talking 
this  milk  situation 
over  with  our 
friends  in  this 
county,  and  we 
have  all  come  to 
the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  as  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  pointed  out — that  the 
spread  in  the  low  price  paid  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  high  cost  to  the  consum¬ 
ers  is  certainly  out  of  proportion.” 


“I  shall  be  more 
than  pleased  to  at¬ 
tend  the  milk  con¬ 
ference  if  elected  to 
the  Assembly.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  several 
years  of  farming 
experience,  I  real¬ 
ize  that  the  farmer 
does  not  receive  a 
sufficient  price  for 
his  milk.  I  also  appreciate  that  the  dairy 
industry  is  controlled  by  the  Milk  Trust 
and  that  both  the  farmer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  are  in  need  of  and  should  receive 
adequate  protection  and  benefit  through 
constructive  legislation.” 


ESSEX 

Sheldon  F.  Wickes  (D)  — 


LEWIS 

Benjamim  H.  Demo  (R) — 


“Since  the  county 
which  I  will  repre¬ 
sent  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  if  elected  is  de¬ 
pendent  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  dairy 
industry,  I  pledge 
myself  to  give  the 
milk  question  the 
serious  thought  and 
study  it  deserves. 
My  close  association  with  farmers  in  my 
banking  experience  has  made  me  familiar 
with  their  problems  and  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  our  prosperity  depends 
to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmers.” 


LEWIS 

Anson  La  Rue  (D) — 

“In  the  event  of  my  election,  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  accept  your  invitation  to 
this  milk  conference.  Dairying  is  the 
principal  occupation  in  this  county  and 
I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  all  farm  and  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations  in  order  to  find  a  solution 
to  their  problems.” 


era  New  York  and 
to  do  something  to 


“If  I  am  elected  I 
will  be  very  glad  to 
attend  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  consumers 
and  legislators  to 
be  held  in  Albany 
next  January.  I 
fully  realize  the 
plight  of  the  milk 
producers  in  North- 
I  am  only  too  anxious 
benefit  them.” 


“I  shall  be  glad  to 
attend  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  Albany.  In 
1937,  my  bill  rela¬ 
tive  to  inspection 
of  out-of-State  milk 
was  finally  enact¬ 
ed.  I  feel  that  this 
law,  if  properly  en¬ 
forced,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the 
dairymen  of  this  State.” 


LIVINGSTON 

James  J.  Wadsworth  (R) — 


ONEIDA 

(2nd  District) 


“It  is  highly  grati¬ 
fying  to  hear  of  the 
plans  now  being 
promulgated  for  a 
conference  of  those 
interested  in  milk 
by  the  next  legisla¬ 
tive  session.  We 
may  have  some 
idea  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Fed- 
deral  Milk  Marketing  Order  by  that  time 
and  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  deal 
with  the  subject  from  a  New  York  State 
standpoint.” 


MADISON 

Wheeler  Milmoe  (R)  — 

“Representing  one 
of  the  important 
dairy  counties  as  I 
do,  I  am  vitally 
concerned  in  any¬ 
thing  that  affects 
the  interests  of  the 
milk  producers.  I 
will  be  pleased  to 
participate  in  the 
proposed  milk  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  in  Albany  in  January 
and  earnestly  hope  that  something  con¬ 
structive  may  result  therefrom.” 


Otis  P.  Marshall  (D)  — 


“I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  meet  at 
this  milk  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  event 
of  my  election.  I 
was  born  and 
brought  up  on  a 
farm  in  Munnsville 
Township  and  have 
a  general  farm 
which  I  have  op¬ 
erated  myself  for  20  years,  milking  from 
35  to  50  cows.  I  therefore  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  dairy  business  and  think 
it  is  time  that  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State  fill  the  Legislature  with  men  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  dairying  to  look 
after  their  interests.” 


MONROE 

<lst  District) 

Frank  J.  Sellmayer,  Jr.  (R)  — 

“I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  any  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  milk  producers  and  consumers  and 
that  I  will  be  glad  to  attend  this  confer¬ 
ence  if  I  am  a  member  of  the  Assembly  at 
that  time.” 


(5th  District) 

Walter  H.  Wickins  (R) — 


“I  shall  be  more 
than  glad  to  accept 
the  invitation  to 
the  conference  if  I 
am  re-elected.  I 
feel  that  many 
helpful  suggestions 
would  come  from  a 
conference  of  the 
producers,  consum¬ 
ers  and  friends  in 
the  Legislature.  It  certainly  is  high  time 
some  real  honest  effort  was  made  to  bet¬ 
ter  conditions.” 


MONTGOMERY 


John  L.  Pratt  (D) — 


“I  shall  be  only 
too  happy  to  attend 
the  milk  conference 
in  Albany,  if 
elected,  and  also  to 
lend  my  support  to 
any  amendment  or 
law  which  will  bet¬ 
ter  the  lot  of  dairy¬ 
man  and  consumer. 

You  may  be  sure 
that  if  elected  my  time  in  Albany  will  be 
spent  principally  in  the  service  of  the 
dairy  farmer.” 


ONEIDA 

(3rd  District) 

Howard  Reed  (D) — 


“Having  been  born 
and  brought  up  on 
a  dairy  farm,  I 
have  seen  many 
laws  enacted  in  our 
State  Legislature 
in  the  past,  which 
have  thrown  a 
greater  burden  on 
an  already  over¬ 
burdened  group  of 
milk  producers.  As  a  candidate 

for  the  Assembly  from  my  district,  it 

would  be  my  privilege  to  represent  one 
of  the  finest  milk-producing  centers  in 
the  State  and  in  availing  myself  of  this 
pledge  I  believe  it  would  be  very  impor¬ 
tant,  if  elected,  for  me  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  which  you  are  calling.” 

ONONDAGA 

(1st  District) 

Leo  W.  Breed  (R)  — 

“Having  been  born 
and  raised  on  a 
farm  I  feel  that  I 
can  appreciate  some 
of  the  problems  of 
the  farmer  and 
shall  be  glad  at  any 
time  to  attend  any 
conference  which 
has  for  its  object 
the  working  out  of 
some  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.” 


(2nd  District) 

George  B.  Parsons  (R) — 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  attend  this  conference 
as  I  have  always  felt  that  the  only  way 
the  milk  situation  or  the  general  agricul¬ 
tural  situation  could  be  solved  was  by  a 
united  front  of  the  farmers  themselves.” 


Alfred  W.  Haight 


“I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  attend  this 
dairy  conference  in 
the  event  of  my 
election.  I  realize 
there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  criticism 
of  the  Rogers- Allen 
Law.  I  am  con- 
v  i  n  c  e  d,  however, 
that  the  plan  has 
not  had  a  fair  trial  and  that  greater  co¬ 
operation  might  solve  the  problem.” 


(3rd  District) 

Frank  J.  Costello  (R)  — 


L.  James  Shaver  (R)  — 

“I  will  gladly  attend  any  conference  that 
has  for  its  purposes,  increasing  the  return 
to  dairymen  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
milk  to  the  consumer.” 


Richard  D.  De  Forest  (D)  — 


“I  have  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the 
production  and  sale 
of  milk  since  the 
beginning  of  my 
farm  experience 
which  has  com¬ 
prised  m  y  whole 
life  time. 

“The  result  of 
this  experience  has 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  consumer 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  such  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  for  this  necessity  of  life 
while  the  producer  is  receiving  an  amount 
insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  production. 

“It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  and  privi¬ 
lege  to  me,  should  I  be  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembly,  to  meet  at  your 
conference  in  Albany.” 


“In  the  event  that 
I  am  re-elected  I 
will  be  more  than 
glad  to  atte n d 
this  conference  as 
I  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  milk 
legislation  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consum- 
ers. 


ONTARIO 

Harry  R.  Marble  (R) — 


“I  realize  quite 
fully  that  the 
spread  between 
producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  is  far  too 
great.  1  will  do 
anything  in  my 
p  o  w  e  r  to  correct 
that  evil. 

“Today  the  farm¬ 
er  is  deserving  of 
sympathy,  although  a  square  deal  would 
be  of  far  more  benefit  to  him  and  I  am 
convinced  that  is  all  he  is  asking  for.” 
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ORANGE 
(1st  District) 

Lee  B.  Mailler  (R)— 


ST.  LAWRENCE  STEUBEN 

(1st  District)  (1st  District) 

Grant  F.  Daniels  (R) —  Guy  W.  Cheney  (R) — 


“Thank  you  for 
your  invitation  to 
attend  a  conference 
on  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  early 
days  of  the  next 
Session.  If  I  am 
re-elected  I  will  bo 
very  happy  to  be 
present. 


Leo  Sheiner  (D) — 


“I  am  glad  to  ac¬ 
cept  your  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  a 
conference  of  milk 
producers,  consum- 
e  r  s  and  their 
friends.  Orange 
County  has  a  great 
many  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  milk 
problem  is  of  prime 
importance  to  Orange  County  farmers.” 


(2nd  District) 

Charles  N.  Hammond  (R) — 

“I  will  be  glad  to 
attend  the  contem¬ 
plated  meeting  of 
in  ilk  producers, 
consumers  and 
their  friends 
p  lanned  for  the 
early  part  of  1939 
Session  in  Albany, 
in  the  event  of  my 
re-election  to  the 
Assembly.  The  2nd  District  of  Orange 
County  is  a  dairy  section  so  that  I  am 
keenly  interested  in  any  action  that  will 
tend  to  its  greater  prosperity.” 


Irving  Isseks  (D) — 


“The  farmers  of 
Orange  County  are 
confronted  with  a 
serious  milk  prob¬ 
lem  because  both 
they  as  producers 
and  their  custom¬ 
ers  as  consumers 
are  at  the  mercy  of 
the>  Milk  Trust.  I 
will  support  any 
legislation  which  will  adopt  a  program  of 
clearing  away  the  confusion  which  exists 
in  the  milk  industry.” 


OSWEGO 

Ernest  J.  Lonis  (R) — 

“I  accept  your  invitation,  if  elected,  to 
attend  the  milk  conference  to  be  held  in 
Albany  during  the  early  days  of  the  next 
Legislative  Session. 

“I  have  a  dairy  of  my  own  and  also 
represent  a  county  with  large  dairy  inter¬ 
ests.  Therefore,  I  have  an  interest  in 
any  conference  or  program  that  may  have 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  income  of 
the  dairy  farmer  of  New  York  State.” 


OTSEGO 

Albert  F.  Brown  (D) — 

“I  have  been  farming  38  years  on  my 
own  and  while  we  do  have  some  very  sin¬ 
cere  and  interested  public  officials,  their 
views  and  their  knowledge  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  propoganda  furnished  by  some 
of  the  so-called  co-operatives  who  are  not 
true  to  their  principles  and  who  play 
both  ends  against  the  middle,  the  so-called 
co-operatives  being  the  middle. 

“I  believe  that  in  time  this  condition 
must  and  will  be  remedied  and  to  this  end 
I  will  be  happy,  as  a  farmer,  to  serve 
farmers.” 


PUTNAM 

D.  Mallory  Stephens  (R) — 

“If  I  am  re-elected  I  will  he  very  glad 
to  attend  your  January  conference  as  I 
am  always  interested  in  the  problems  of 
the  milk  industry.” 


RENSSELAER 

(2nd  District) 

Maurice  Whitney  (R) — 

“Nothing  will  help  the  dairy  industry  of 
New  York  State  more  than  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  and  solution  of  the  milk  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this 
question  and  will,  of  course,  be  only  too 
glad  to  attend  the  conference  at  Albany.” 


ROCKLAND 

Lawrence  J.  Murray  Jr.  (R) — 

“I  have  always  been  very  much  interested 
in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  this  milk  problem  and  believe  that  the 
producer  is  entitled  to  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  he  now  gets  for  his 
product.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  attend 
the  conference  in  Albany  in  the  event  of 
my  re-election.” 


“I  appreciate  very 
much  this  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Albany 
conference  and  if  I 
am  elected  I  shall 
be  glad  to  attend 
it.  St.  Lawrence 
County  is  primari¬ 
ly  a  farming  com¬ 
munity. 

“I  pledge  myself 
to  support  any  legislation  which  will 
guarantee  the  farmer  a  fair  and  equitable 
price  for  his  milk.  I  will  also  support 
any  legislation  necessary  to  protect  the 
New  York  market  for  our  own  farmers.” 


R.  Roger  Orr  (D) — 


“Here  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  pro¬ 
ducers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  less  for  their 
product  than  they 
did  25  years  ago.  A 
solution  of  their 
problem  lies  in  leg¬ 
islation  pointing  to 
control  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  distribution 
of  milk  as  a  public  utility;  rigid  inspec¬ 
tion  of  both  State  and  out-of-State 
dairies  and  a  fair  and  impartial  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  spread  between  production 
and  distribution.” 


(2nd  District) 

Herbert  H.  MacDowell  (D)  — 


“I  will  appreciate 
this  opportunity  of 
being  a  part  of  this 
conference  when 
elected  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  general 
welfare  of  farmers, 
workers  and  the 
general  public.” 


“I  naturally  am  in¬ 
terested  in  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  dairy 
farmers  in  my  dis¬ 
trict.  Practically 
all  our  farmers 
are  dairy  farmers 
and  anything  for 
their  benefit  is  of 
great  interest  and 
importance  to  me. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  meet  with  any 
group  which  has  for  its  purpose  bettering 
of  their  conditions.” 


Nickolas  DiMarco  (D)  — 


“I  heartily  accept 
your  invitation  to 
the  conference  in 
the  event  of  my 
election.  As  far 
back  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  city  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  from  12  to  14 
cents  a  quart  for 
milk.  Farmers 
have  been  receiving  %  to  1%  cents  per 
quart  for  producing  milk.  There  must 
be  a  solution  to  this  paradox  and  I  pledge 
myself  to  help  find  that  solution  and  so 
to  end  the  critical  condition  of  our  milk 
industry.” 


(2nd  District) 

William  M.  Stuart  (R)  — 

“I  will  do  my  best  to  be  present  at  this 
conference  in  Albany  if  I  am  re-elected. 
I  was  born  on  a  farm  which  I  yet  own 
and  live  in  a  locality  largely  devoted  to 
the  dairy  industry.  I,  therefore,  have  a 
great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  farmers 
and  dairymen.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  I  would  like  to  aid  them. 

“You  have  a  big  task  but  you  have  the 
help  of  all  thinking,  broad-minded  legis¬ 
lators  provided  your  plan  can  stand  the 
acid  test.” 


SARATOGA 

Richard  J.  Sherman  (R) — 

“I  will  be  more  than  glad  to  attend  a  con¬ 
ference  of  milk  producers  and  consumers 
and  their  friends  to  be  held  in  Albany  in 
the  early  days  of  the  next  Session,  pro¬ 
vided  I  am  re-elected.  I  am  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  agricultural  question  and  am 
particularly  concerned  with  our  milk 
problem.  I  wish  the  conference  every 
success.” 


SCHOHARIE 

Arthur  L.  Parsons  (R)  — 


“I  am  interested  in 
everything  that 
will  benefit  dairy 
farmers  and  shall 
be  glad  to  attend 
the  milk  meeting  in 
Albany  and  enter 
the  discussion.” 


SCHUYLER 

Dutton  S.  Paterson  (R) — 


SULLIVAN 
James  G.  Lyons  (D)* — 


“As  a  milk  produc¬ 
er  I  have  studied 
the  milk  situation 
and  I  know  that 
when  distribution 
of  milk  to  the  city 
consumer  costs 
two  to  three  times 
what  the  farmer 
gets  as  a  return 
for  his  hard  labor 
and  his  investment,  there  is  something 
wrong.  If  through  Albany  there  is  any 
way  to  get  at  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
I  propose  trying  it.” 

“I  believe  all  milk  distributors,  whether 
co-operatives  or  otherwise,  should  freely 
permit  their  books  to  be  examined  in  or¬ 
der  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar  is  wasted  in  unnecessary 
spending.  Co-operatives  should  be  brought 
under  the  same  control  and  subjected  to 
the  same  tests  and  direction  as  business 
corporations.” 


TIOGA 


“I  appreciate  your 
invitation  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conference. 

“A  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  milk 
problem  is  of  ut¬ 
most  importance  to 
both  producer  and 
consumer.  I  feel 
that  such  a  solution 
can  be  reached 
when  producers  and  consumers  sincerely 
study  the  situation  together.” 


SENECA 

Lawrence  W.  Van  Cleef  (R) — 


“I  appreciate  your 
invitation  to  attend 
the  proposed  con¬ 
ference.  I  expect 
and  hope  to  be  able 
to  attend. 

“I  represent  a 
county  that  has 
gone  in  for  dairy¬ 
ing  in  a  big  way 
during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Aside  from  that  I  own, 
work  and  live  on  the  farm  that  my  fore¬ 
fathers  have  owned,  worked  and  lived  on 
for  more  than  a  century  and  during  all 
that  time  we  have  operated  a  dairy. 
Taking  both  of  these  facts  into  considera¬ 
tion,  I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
I  have  a  sincere  interest  in  the  future  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State.” 


Stuart  L.  Goodrich  (D) — 

“I  believe  there  is 
a  simple  solution  of 
the  present  milk 
problem  whereby 
the  price  paid  to 
the  producer  can  be 
increased  to  a  point 
that  will  insure 
him  a  fair  profit 
and  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  can  be  decreased  enough 
to  create  a  greater  demand  for  milk  and 
dairy  products.  In  the  event  of  my  elec¬ 
tion  I  will  certainly  attend  the  planned 
conference  and  do  what  I  can  both  for 
producer  and  consumer.” 


Myron  D.  Albro  (R)  — 


“I  gladly  accept 
your  invitation  to 
attend  this  Albany 
dairy  meeting  if  it 
is  possible  for  me 
to  do  so. 

“Being  a  milk 
producer  myself 
a  md  representing 
a  constituency 
whose  welfare  is 
closely  allied  with  that  of  the  dairyman, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  that  will 
in  my  opinion  improve  conditions  for 
our  people.” 


TOMPKINS 

Stanley  C.  Shaw  (R)  — 

"This  is  to  assure  you  that  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  attend  the  milk  con¬ 
ference  in  Albany  next  January  in  the 
event  of  my  re-election.” 


ULSTER 

J.  Edward  Conway  (R) — 

“If  re  -  elected  I 
shall  look  forward 
to  participation  in 
the  proposed  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held 
in  Albany  next 
January. 

“The  failure  of 
the  legislative  pan¬ 
aceas  thus  far  ap¬ 
plied  cries  out  for 
the  prompt,  sane  solution  of  the  dairy¬ 
men's  vexatious  problems.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  that  solution  must  come 
largely  from  the  producer  himself.  When¬ 
ever  I  can  assist  him  in  receiving  the 
well-earned  profit  that  now  eludes  his 
diligent  pursuit,  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty 
to  lend  my  best  efforts  in  his  behalf.” 


WARREN 

Salvatore  J.  Leombruno  (D)  — 

“From  my  past  experience  I  can  state 
that  the  producers  are  not  receiving  a 
just  return  for  the  effort  placed  in  the 
production  of  milk  and  that  a  proper  so¬ 
lution  should  be  reached  between  pro¬ 
ducer,  distributor  and  consumer  of  milk. 

“If  elected.  I  will  be  glad  to  attend  the 
conference  of  milk  producers.” 


WASHINGTON 
Frank  Barber  (D)  — 


“My  county  is  in¬ 
terested  in  dairying 
and  having  served 
it  as  Supervisor  for 
five  years  I  believe 
that  they  have 
reason  to  know  I 
will  do  anything  in 
my  power  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation 
in  the  industry.” 


WESTCHESTER 

(2nd  District) 

Harold  M.  Miller  (D)  — 

“The  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  State 
is  imperiled  by  un¬ 
satisfactory  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in 
the  basic  and  es¬ 
sential  dairy  indus¬ 
try.  The  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  price  per 
c  w  t .  received  b  y 
the  producer  and 
the  metropolitan  retail  price  per  quart  is 
way  out  of  proportion. 

“I  pledge  myself  to  work  for  a  real  and 
lasting  solution  and  your  projected  con¬ 
ference  in  January  is  to  be  commended. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  if  elected.” 


(3rd  District) 

James  E.  Owens  (R)  — 

“I  will  certainly  do  everything  that  is 
within  my  power  to  assist  in  enacting 
legislation  which  will  permit  the  milk 
producer  to  pay  himself  a  profitable  price 
and  reduce  the  consumer’s  cost.” 


Clifford  Conway  (D)  — 


“You  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  I  will 
attend  and  actively 
participate  in  your 
conference  if  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Assembly. 

“I  will  be  there 
because  I  am  stak¬ 
ing  my  entire  cam¬ 
paign  on  an  intel¬ 
ligent,  progressive 
solution  to  the  milk  question.  I  will  be 
there  because  I  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  farmer's  viewpoint,  as  a  resident  of  a 
rural  area.  I  will  be  there  because  I 
have  been  long  aware  of  the  consumer’s 
viewpoint  as  the  parent  of  four  children.” 


WYOMING 

Harold  C.  Ostertag  (R)  — 

“I  appreciate  the  kind  invitation  to  this 
milk  conference  and  assure  you  that  I 
will  make  every  possible  effort  to  attend.” 


YATES 

Fred  S.  Hollowell  (R)— 

“If  I  am  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  join  in  this  dairy 
conference.  Its  aims  meet  with  my 
hearty  approval.” 
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sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  grood  any  loss 
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The  R.  N.-Y.  Picture  Gallery 

TWO  years  ago  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the 
New  York  State  Milk  Committee  polled  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  New  York  State  Senate  and  Assembly 
on  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  drafted  by  dairymen.  The 
response  was  encouraging  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  ultimate  passage  of  the  Charter  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  the  Spring  of  1937.  For  the  first  time  in  20 
years,  New  York  dairy  farmers  had  found  support 
and  friendship  at  Albany.  At  the  same  time  a  real 
scare  was  thrown  into  the  dealer-co-operative  mon¬ 
opoly  which  for  years  had  enjoyed  a  free  rein  under 
the  false  cloak  of  the  farmers’  “friend.”  With 
slush  funds,  a  shabbily  contrived  imitation  of  the 
Charter  and  a  last  minute  executive  conference,  the 
racketeers  eked  out  a  temporary  advantage  and  their 
bill  was  made  law. 

Beginning  four  weeks  ago,  similar  contact  was 
made  with  all  candidates  up  for  election  next  Tues¬ 
day,  November  S.  An  invitation  was  sent  to  every 
nominee  on  the  Democratic  and  Republican  tickets 
to  attend  a  conference  of  milk  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  to  he  held  at  Albany  early  in  January,  1939. 
In  sending  their  acceptance,  each  man  was  asked  to 
make  a  statement,  if  he  wished,  of  his  stand  on  the 
dairy  question.  Their  acceptances  and  condensed 
statements  appear  on  pages  630,  631,  632  and  633  of 
this  issue.  The  Milk  Committee  report  is  on  page  637. 

As  to  the  merits  of  these  election  pledges,  dairy¬ 
men  will  and  must  judge  for  themselves.  Their 
publication  in  these  columns  is  by  no  means  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  any  candidate  or  his  platform.  These 
statements  can  at  most  he  used  as  a  guide  to  voters 
in  selecting  their  final  choice  on  Election  Day. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  most  encouraging  to  realize  the 
current  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  legislators 
in  our  dairy  situation.  The  response  has  proven  to 
be  much  greater  and  more  extensive  than  that  of 
two  years  ago.  In  1936  two  pages  with  candidates’ 
statements  and  pictures  were  published.  This  year 
114  replies  have  been  received  and  printed  on  four 
pages.  In  the  case  of  almost  every  candidate  there 
is  an  expressed  recognition  by  him  of  the  ruses,  in¬ 
trigues  and  rackets  perpetrated  on  milk  producers 
and  consumers.  An  intelligent  approach  and  a 
friendly  sentiment  on  the  part  of  our  1939  legislators 
will  prove  of  great  benefit  in  formulating  a  pro¬ 
gressive  program  at  the  January  conference.  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  look  forward  to  this  meeting 
with  interest  and  hope. 


The  Two-Party  System 

WHEN  the  two-party  system  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  doc-trine  of  self-government  has  failed,  it 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  for  good  reasons  voters 
approve  the  policies  of  one  party  because  they 
rightly  gain  their  perspective  and  then  feel  a  loyalty 
to  that  party  without  regard  to  other  policies.  This 
makes  a  fetish  of  party.  It  encourages  political 
leaders  to  impose  on  its  own  supporters.  It  serves 
to  keep  an  incumbent  in  office  or  a  party  in  power 
long  after  the  record  warrants  a  change.  Washing¬ 
ton  foresaw  this  danger  and  warned  us  against  it. 

Party  leaders  rely  on  this  tendency  to  adhere  to 
party  right  or  wrong  and  on  the  eve  of  election  to 
make  fantastic  and  ridiculous  proposals  to  deceive 
susceptible  supporters.  Witness  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wallace’s  proposal  to  divide  the  people  of 
this  nation  into  two  classes,  fixing  high  prices  for 
one  class  and  low  prices  for  the  other.  And  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  new  proposal  to  create  a  world  pool 
of  agricultural  products  with  an  agreement  to  re¬ 
strict  and  regulate  production  and  production  costs. 


Another  example  is  Senator  Wagner's  hope  to  fool 
voters  to  send  him  back  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  resist 
a  correction  of  his  C.  I.  O.  law  which  created  the 
“sit-down”  strike,  which  about  ruined  industry  and 
has  already  reached  out  for  a  “sit-down”  on  the 
farms. 

Our  world’s  greatest  system  of  self-government, 
where  every  individual  is  entitled  to  the  rewards  of 
his  labor  and  forethought  for  his  own  support  is  in 
danger.  It  can  he  saved  if,  as  individuals,  we  vote 
on  our  best  judgment  as  honest  sovereigns,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  party,  and  avoid  keeping  an  individual  or  a 
party  too  loug  in  power. 


THE  New  Jersey  Poach  Council,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  has  issued  an  attractive  leaflet,  describing 
some  of  the  peaches  developed  by  the  Station  and 
their  progress  in  commercial  markets. 

Nearly  25  years  ago  the  experts  at  the  New  Jersey 
Station  started  systematic  peach  breeding  work  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  varieties  specially  adapted  to 
the  State,  improving  growing  and  marketing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  thus  bringing  it  hack  to  its  former  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  peach  State.  The  nearness  of  the  great 
markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  consider  peaches  of  high  quality,  even  though 
they  might  not  be  “good  shippers,”  able  to  endure 
long  distance  hauls  when  ripe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  peach  trade  in  the  large 
cities  is  seriously  restricted  because  of  the  unripe 
condition  of  the  fruit  offered.  Nearby  growers  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  let  the  fruit  prac¬ 
tically  ripen  on  the  tree.  Such  peaches  sell  well 
when  consumers  learn  about  them. 

From  the  hundreds  of  varieties  originated,  seven 
have  got  into  commerce  as  worthy  of  growth  and 
sale :  Triogem,  Newday  and  Golden  Globe,  early ; 
Sunhigh,  Golden  East  and  Summercrest,  midseason ; 
and  Afterglow,  later  than  Elberta.  In  parentage, 
six  of  these  are  J.  II.  Hale  crossed  with  a  named 
variety  of  merit  or  with  one  of  the  Station  hybrids. 
Newday  and  Sunhigh  are  crosses  of  J.  H.  Hale  and 
a  cross  of  Carman  and  Slappey,  thus  having  excel¬ 
lent  quality  inheritance.  These  New  Jersey  intro¬ 
ductions  are  all  yellow  fleshed.  Those  who  knew 
and  appreciated  the  old  Carman  peach  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  its  blood  is  in  some  of  these  new 
introductions. 

* 

THE  New  Jersey  Station  has  made  a  lot  of  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  with  the  fertilizer  needs  of 
apple  orchards. 

Some  of  their  conclusions  indicate  that  on  soils 
derived  from  acid  materials,  lime  should  be  applied 
periodically  in  order  to  maintain  a  favorable  reac¬ 
tion  (above  pH  5.5  or  6.0)  and  an  adequate  supply 
of  available  calcium  and  magnesium. 

Soils  which  are  deficient  in  nitrogen,  and  where 
neither  cover  crops,  weeds,  nor  trees  are  making 
enough  growth,  should  receive  an  annual  application 
of  600  to  800  pounds  per  acre  of  a  5-10-15  fertilizer 
applied  broadcast. 

Soils  which  support  a  good  growth  of  cover  crops, 
weeds  and  trees  should  receive  a  basic  application 
of  500  to  1.000  pounds  per  acre  of  a  3-12-6  fertilizer. 
During  early  June  the  trees  should  he  examined  and 
more  nitrogen  supplied  if  needed.  In  moist  seasons 
and  in  orchards  containing  varieties  susceptible  to 
blight,  this  application  should  lie  reduced  somewhat 
or  only  the  lower  amount  used.  If  Sweet  clover  or 
Alfalfa  has  been  grown  for  a  year  or  more,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  reduce  the  amounts  of  fertilizer. 

Ordinarily  nitrogen  is  best  applied  in  Spring  be¬ 
fore  blossoming  time.  Later  applications  of  strong 
stimulants  are  more  doubtful  and  may  stimulate  a 
large  amount  of  late  soft  growth  that  will  not  Win¬ 
ter  well.  There  is  no  one  hard  and  fast  rule.  The 
trees  need  to  he  studied  and  treated  as  common 
sense  would  indicate. 

* 

DURING  the  late  storm  in  New  England  many 
henhouses  and  their  inhabitants  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  other  cases  the  houses  were  blown  over 
and  some  of  the  hens  escaped.  Naturally  such  hens 
dropped  heavily  in  egg  production.  Readers  ask 
Avhether  these  birds  will  ever  get  back  to  normal 
production. 

This  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  hen’s  individuality. 
They  were  literally  “almost  scared  to  death,”  and  it 
will  take  months,  for  some  of  them  to  get  over  it, 
if  they  ever  do.  We  have  seen  Leghorns  spoiled  by 
being  badly  chased  by  a  dog.  Others  will  respond 
to  proper  housing  and  feed.  That  is  all  that  the 
poultryman  can  do.  It  is  a  worth-while  chance. 
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HE  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  has  long  been  work¬ 
ing  at  methods  of  improving  the  quality  of  apple 
juice  and  its  preservation.  Pasteurizing  on  a  large 
scale  is  an  easy  matter  with  proper  appliances,  but 
in  a  small  way  this  has  been  difficult.  Their  circu¬ 
lar,  No.  1S1,  on  this  subject  will  interest  many  per¬ 
sons  who  desire  to  do  this  work  on  a  small  or  mod¬ 
erate  scale. 

Their  conclusions  are  that  for  so  small  a  sum  as 
.815  it  is  possible  to  build  a  “flash  pasteurizer”  to 
do  this  work.  The  matter  is  worth  considering  and 
the  bulletin  will  give  full  directions. 

* 

OVERNMENT  figures  place  the  total  of  rural 
highway  income  at  $1,519,955,000.  This  refers 
to  highways  outside  of  cities.  State  departments 
have  jurisdiction  over  18  percent  of  these  rural  high¬ 
ways,  and  county  and  local  governments  handle  82 
percent. 

More  than  half  of  this  income,  53.9  percent,  or 
$S19,241,000  is  from  motor  vehicle  taxes,  license 
fees,  gasoline  taxes  and  motor  carrier  taxes.  The 
average  of  private  auto  special  taxes  was  $28.78; 
truck  tax  average,  $95.33;  bus  tax,  $785. 

The  Government  experts  conclude  “that  annual 
revenue  from  special  motor  taxes  collected  for  the 
use  of  primary  highways  of  general  motor  use  is 
more  than  adequate  to  bear  the  annual  cost  of  the 
investment  in  engineering,  construction,  maintenance 
and  replacements,  when  such  revenues  and  costs  are 
prorated  on  a  mileage  basis.” 

Of  course  this  money  will  not  help  the  roads  if 
ii  is  diverted  to  other  purposes.  Any  other  use  of 
it  “for  political  purposes”  is  essentially  dishonest. 
The  money  is  for  use  of  the  roads,  and  evidently 
there  is  enough  to  keep  the  back-country  roads  in 
reasonable  repair,  as  well  as  the  “main  arteries  of 
travel,”  as  they  are  called.  Voters  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  impress  on  their  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  the  importance  of  using  this  road  tax  money 
for  the  roads. 

* 

IIE  Government  has  issued  a  report  of  payments 
of  $10,000  or  more  to  persons  and  concerns  for 
“participating  in  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program.”  One  hundred  fourteen  are  listed,  some 
running  $20,000  or  more,  and  27  are  in  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico. 

Most  of  these  payments  of  sums  over  $10,000  were 
in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Many  were  to  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  real  estate  corporations. 

* 

HERE  is  one  point  of  first  importance  in  han¬ 
dling  poultry  disease,  and  that  is  to  separate 
any  sick  birds  from  the  flock  at  once.  If  it  chances 
to  be  infectious,  as  is  very  probable  with  respiratory 
or  intestinal  conditions,  the  other  birds  may  be  safe 
from  catching  it. 

Any  sick  bird,  however,  stands  a  much  better 
chance  of  recovery  if  away  from  the  flock.  Hens 
are  unfeeling  creatures,  quite  sure  to  pitch  in  to 
those  that  cannot  help  themselves.  We  knew  one 
hen,  a  large  R.  I.  Red,  evidently  with  a  touch  of 
game  blood,  that  made  a  business  of  driving  most 
of  the  others  off  the  roost  at  night. 

* 

HE  Connecticut  Station,  at  New  Haven,  gives 
special  attention  to  insects  and  plant  diseases, 
and  their  conferences  on  these  subjects  are  open  to 
the  public,  which  is  invited  to  ask  questions  and 
take  part  in  the  discussions. 

At  the  recent  meeting,  October  28,  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt 
and  S.  W.  Bromley  discussed  insect  probabilities 
following  the  hurricane.  Some  have  thought  that 
great  numbers  of  injurious  insects  were  destroyed, 
but  except  in  flooded  districts,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  insect  crop  has  been  specially  injured.  Nature 
has  its  own  way  of  housing  the  insects  in  Fall  so 
that  they  come  through  storms  and  cold  safely. 


Brevities 

The  world  wheat  crop,  excepting  Russia,  is  estimated 
at  4,365,000,000  bushels. 

It  is  “a  good  long  Fall.”  In  many  sections  of  the 
North  there  has  been  only  light  frost  if  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Tukey  has  an  interesting  story  about  the  new 
fruits  of  merit  on  the  first  page  this  week. 

There  is  still  time  to  get  all  sorts  of  bulbs  for  Spring 
flowering.  A  lot  of  narcissus  poeticus  nationalized  in 
the  grass  is  interesting. 

“There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  unceaseth ;  and 
there  is  that  witliholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty.” — Prov.  11-24. 

Rhode  Island  had  approximately  25,000  bushels  of 
apples  blown  from  the  trees  by  the  hurricane.  Some 
of  the  best  were  salvaged,  for  sale  to  Government  au¬ 
thorities. 

I x  planting  dent  corn  for  grain  it  is  always  best 
to  learn  whether  it  is  sure  to  ripen  in  a  normal  season. 
It  may  be  all  right  for  silage  but  too  late  to  make 
sound  ears. 


Governor  Lehman’ s  Milk  Record 

AT  BINGHAMTON  on  October  20,  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  said : 

“Each  time  that  I  have  been  candidate  for  Governor 
I  have  made  certain  pledges  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

.  .  .  These  pledges  have  been  discharged  in  every 
particular.” 

Mr.  Lehman  made  definite  and  specific  promises  to 
dairymen  during  each  of  his  three  canvasses  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  he  has  not  kept.  On  the  contrary  he 
has  for  six  years  deliberately  and  persistently  vio¬ 
lated  these  pledges.  In  his  1932  campaign,  at  Utica 
and  elsewhere,  he  pledged  himself,  if  elected,  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  abuses  in  the  dairy  business.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  he  approved  milk  trust  bills  which  placed  new 
hardships  on  dairy  farmers.  When  farmers  rebelled 
and  jointly  held  their  milk  as  a  protest,  he  sent 
troops  with  guns  to  intimidate  them  and  shoot  them. 

In  his  1934  canvass  he  promised  that  if  given  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Agricultural  Department  he  would  re¬ 
store  dairy  farmers’  rights.  He  gained  that  control, 
but  he  renewed  the  Milk  Control  Law  with  all  its 
defects.  He  approved  two  new  dairy  laws  and  many 
old  ones  which  deprived  dairy  farmers  of  inherent 
rights  and  increased  the  power  and  profits  of  the 
Milk  Trust.  He  had  previously  admitted  that  con¬ 
ditions  were  intolerable  and  he  had  promised  pub¬ 
licly  and  privately  to  correct  them. 

In  his  1936  campaign,  he  put  all  the  blame  on 
dairymen  because  they  failed  to  agree.  This  was  a 
libel  of  dairy  farmers.  They  had  been  fully  united. 
They  had  repeatedly  tried  to  reunite  after  the  Milk 
Trust  and  its  lackeys  in  farm  leadership  had  sep¬ 
arated  them  and  kept  them  apart.  The  only  way 
farmers  could  unite  was  by  signing  away  their  in¬ 
herent  rights  and  economic  freedom  and  submitting 
themselves  to  the  avarice  and  tyranny  of  the  rac¬ 
keteers. 

In  1936  he  made  a  specific  promise  to  support  Sen¬ 
ator  Graves’  inspection  bill.  He  ignored  the  promise 
and  approved  a  sham  bill  substituted  by  the  propon¬ 
ents  of  the  milk  and  ice  cream  monopoly. 

He  approved  the  Rogers-Alien  bill,  and  when  that 
law  broke  down,  Governor  Lehman  gave  no  heed 
to  the  failure  or  to  the  sordid  revelations  of  the 
Ernst  and  Ernst  audit  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  or  of  the  crushing 
dairy  report  of  Attorney-General  John  J.  Bennett, 
Jr.  On  the  contrary  he  joined  the  monopoly  in  a 
demand  for  a  Federal  and  State  Order  to  fasten 
the  system  of  exploitation,  oppression  and  tyranny 
on  the  dairy  industry.  The  first  report  under  this 
plan  fully  justified  all  the  opposition  urged  against  it. 

At  Watertown  on  October  26  Governor  Lehman 
tried  to  convert  his  bad  dairy  record  into  a  virtue. 
He  repeated  many  times  the  farmers’  power  to  con¬ 
trol  their  dairy  business  while  the  fact  is  every 
dairy  farmer  knows  that  he  has  no  voice  in  it 
whatever.  The  Governor  has  allied  himself  with  the 
Milk  Trust  which  he  has  empowered  to  vote  for 
farmers,  to  fix  the  price  for  farmers  and  to  refuse 
any  accounting  to  farmers. 

His  1937  Milk  Investigating  Committee  did  not 
recommend  the  Rogers-Alien  bill  or  anything  like  it. 
That  was  the  Milk  Trust  bill.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck, 
his  own  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  told  him  so 
and  denounced  it  as  a  surrender  to  dealer-controlled 
co-operatives.  Attorney-General  Bennett  now  has 
proved  it. 

The  Governor  was  in  consultation  with  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  that  bill  but  he  refused  a  hearing  on  the 
two  bills  which  all  dairymen  expected.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  boldly  in  his  North  Country  speech  that  he 
had  signed  the  Rogers- Allen  bill  only  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  and  advice  of  farm  leaders.  He  should 
have  said  farm  racketeers. 

Dairymen  did  not  petition  for  the  Federal-State 
control  by  their  votes.  They  cannot  end  it  by  their 
votes  as  he  asserted  at  Watertown.  It  is  a  dealer- 
controlled  big  co-operative  that  did  the  voting— not 
the  farmers.  The  selfish  interests  that  he  accused  of 
cutting  prices  were  the  milk  dealers  who  controlled 
both  the  dealers’  agency  and  the  producers’  agency, 
who  talked  to  themselves  when  they  fixed  the  prices 
both  for  producers  and  consumers.  After  increasing 
the  consumers’  price  59  cents  per  cwt.  for  September, 
1938,  the  producers  received  a  basic  price  for  that 
month  of  33  cents  less  than  in  September,  1937, 
when  the  consumers’  price  was  a  cent  less.  Gover¬ 
nor  Lehman  cannot  be  excused  on  his  dairy  record, 
lie  evidently  relies  for  his  information  on  these 
racketeers  and  monopolists  who  have  exploited  and 
ruined  dairy  farmers  for  two  decades. 

At  the  end  of  six  years  of  Mr.  Lehman’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  State  are 
more  helpless  and  more  discouraged  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

During  this  period  farmers  have  been  legally 
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stripped  of  rights  previously  enjoyed.  Their  right 
to  an  individual  vote  in  referendums  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  their  business  has  been  taken  from 
them  by  law.  They  have  been  denied  any  voice 
whatever  in  determining  the  price  of  their  milk. 
They  have  been  denied  an  accounting.  These  in¬ 
herent  rights  have  been  denied  farmers  by  laws  ap¬ 
proved  by  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

Governor  Lehman  did  make  pledges  to  dairymen 
which  were  not  kept.  The  record  shows  he  faithfully 
served  the  milk  monopoly. 


September  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  prices  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  Septem¬ 
ber  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc . $2.14  $0.0455 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  1.87  .0397 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc .  1.81  .0385 

Crowlev  Milk  Co .  1.81  .0385 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.80  .038 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc...  1.545  .0328 

HESE  are  supposed  to  be  the  cash  basic  prices 
to  the  producer  for  3.5-percent  milk  delivered  at 
plants,  but  there  is  a  cartage  deduction  of  from 
7  to  20  cents  per  cwt  out  of  this  in  centralized  plants, 
because  the  closing  of  local  plants  has  made  it  im¬ 
practical  for  many  farmers  to  deliver  their  milk 
as  formerly. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  does  not  report  basic 

prices.  It  uses  a  terminology  of  its  own.  To  arrive 
at  the  League's  basic  price  we  have  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  computation :  League  average  net  pool  return 
$1.83,  less  the  plus  differentials  18c  (previously  15c), 
less  the  capital  deduction  5c,  less  itemized  expenses 
5)i/oc ;  making  total  deductions  of  2844c,  and  making 
the  net  basic  price  $1,545. 

For  September,  1937,  the  average  quotation  of  four 
dealers  reporting  was  $2.15.  The  comparative  1938 
average  of  the  same  dealers  is  $1.S2.  In  Septem¬ 
ber.  1936,  the  average  for  these  four  dealers  was 
$2.09.  The  present  price  under  the  Federal  and 
State  Order  is,  therefore,  27c  under  the  1936  price 
and  33c  under  the  1937  price.  The  League  net  price 
for  September,  1938,  is  2744c  below  the  average  of 
four  dealers  reporting  for  the  same  month.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1936,  the  price  was  14c  per  quart  to  con¬ 
sumers  :  in  1937  13c,  and  in  193S  14c,  so  that  by  the 
Federal-State  Order  the  dealers  gained  33c  from 
producers  arid  47c  from  consumers,  or  a  total  of  80c 
on  every  100  pounds  of  milk. 

This  is  the  closest  estimate  that  can  be  made  on 
the  available  information.  There  are  no  detailed 
statements  available  to  show  the  Administration 
figures,  none  to  show  what  handlers  made  equaliza¬ 
tion  payments,  and  none  to  show  handlers’  operating 
costs.  Producers  once  again  have  no  accounting 
from  their  trustees.  The  only  exception  so  far  is 
the  report  of  the  Lowville  Co-operative,  which  paid 
the  Administrator  $17,745.11  as  an  equalization  fee 
deduction. 


Columbia  County ,  N.  Y.  Notes 

October  23 :  Leaves  ai-e  falling  fast  everywhere — 
Nature’s  way  of  making  a  warm  blanket  to  cover  plants 
under  a  snow  blanket  which  will  soon  follow.  Corn  is 
being  husked  in  the  cornfields ;  in  many  instances  the 
corn  is  hauled  to  the  eornerib  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
husking.  This  prevents  loss  by  two-legged  “foxes”  and 
wild  birds.  The  corn  stouts  are  also  being  hauled  to 
the  barns  as  they  are  dry  and  in  good  condition  for 
storage. 

Columbia  County’s  last  G.  A.  R.  veteran  passed 
away  at  Chatham  Center,  in  his  home,  on  October  19. 
He  was  James  Lunnen  of  Company  2,  177th  Regiment. 
He  enlisted  at  the  age  of  17.  Last  Summer  he  was  the 
only  member  remaining  of  General  Logan  Post,  G.  A. 
It.  of  Albany,  and  also  attended  the  great  encampment 
of  veterans  of  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate  Armies 
in  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  fifth  annual  Roe- Jan.  Agricultural  Fair  had  to 
be  postponed  due  to  the  flood  and  hurricane,  but  it  was 
held  a  week  later  and  was  a  great  success.  There  were 
exhibits  from  the  Hillsdale  Garden  Club,  the  Columbia 
County  Farm  Bureau,  County  4-II  clubs,  and  several 
Grange  exhibits,  besides  the  exhibits  from  the  students 
at  the  school.  An  old-fashioned  Columbia  County  farm 
kitchen,  complete  in  detail,  was  the  exhibit  of  the 
Copake  Grange.  Nearly  every  grade  student  entered 
some  form  of  entry.  Dairy  cattle  included  Holsteins, 
Guernseys.  Brown  Swiss  and  Jerseys.  Poultry  breeds 
included  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampsliires, 
Bantams,  Boston,  Buff  Orpingtons,  etc.  Vegetables 
included  beets,  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  sweet  corn, 
white  cabbage,  Chinese  cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  chard, 
cucumbers,  eggplant,  onions,  peppers,  pumpkins,  pars¬ 
ley,  yellow  squash,  long  squash.  Winter  squash,  tur¬ 
nips.  Also  the  following  varieties  of  potatoes  :  Honey 
Comb,  Smooth  Rural,  Russet  Rural.  Green  Mountain, 
Irish  Cobbler,  Early  Rose,  Katahdins,  Bliss  Triumph. 
Apples  and  melons  were  among  the  fine  fruits  and 
there  were  several  kinds  of  gourds  on  exhibition  also. 

A  local  hay  presser  who  goes  from  farm  to  farm  with 
his  outfit  starts  on  that  big  job  next  week.  He  will  be 
busy  for  a  long  time  at  various  farms.  Now  that  leaves 
are  nearly  all  off  of  trees  in  the  farm  woodlots.  those 
who  do  not  hunt  there,  are  already  getting  some  of 
their  year's  supply  of  wood  cut.  Poultry  buyers  are 
around  and  offer  various  prices  as  they  always  do.  Ap¬ 
ples,  if  containers  are  brought  along  to  fruit  farm,  at 
75  cents  a  bushel  in  the  following  varieties :  Baldwin, 
Spy,  Wagner,  Hubbardston,  Spitzenberg ;  at  one  fruit 
farm,  Baldwins  only  at  65  cents  and  containers  brought 
there  for  them.  e.  a.  h. 
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Frank  Decker  for  the  Senate 

ONONDAGA  County  farmers,  without  regard  to 
party,  want  a  Senator  with  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  problems  to  represent  them  in  Albany. 
They  asked  for  the  nomination  of  Frank  N.  Decker. 
Failing  in  this,  fifty-five  hundred  of  them  filed  a 
petition  making  him  an  independent  candidate.  It  is 
a  hopeful  renewal  of  the  pre-war  spirit. 

It  is  an  anomaly  that  the  greatest  producers  of 
wealth  are  poor.  Society  regulates  distribution  by 
law,  and  farmers  are  not  fairly  represented  in  law¬ 
making.  Farm  prices  are  fixed  below  and  factory 
prices  above  the  cost  of  production.  There  is  no 
parity  of  prices,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  is  kept  low. 

Strong,  devoted  farm  leaders  will  win  back  a 
parity  of  prices,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  farms 
will  start  the  wheels  of  industry  turning.  This 
means  prosperity  for  shops  and  stores  and  all  trades. 
All  of  these  interests  realize  the  importance  of  full 
farm  purchasing  power,  but  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  look  out  for  us.  Hence  it  is  heartening  to  see 
farmers  “step  on  the  gas”  of  their  own  enterprise. 

The  Onondaga  County  farmers  have  started  well 
in  selecting  Frank  N.  Decker  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Senate.  He  is  a  successful  lawyer,  breeder  and 
dairyman.  Pie  has  ability  and  initiative  of  high 
order.  He  has  the  sympathy,  understanding  and 
information  of  the  farm  and  its  needs  and  its  people. 
His  farm  knowledge  and  experience,  his  farm  inter¬ 
est  and  courage,  his  legal  ability  and  his  sterling 
honesty  all  qualify  him  for  an  ardent,  powerful 
legislative  leader  in  the  State  Senate. 

As  a  Senator  he  will  fairly  and  honestly  represent 
every  citizen  of  the  State.  He  is  a  student  of  tax 
problems.  He  pledges  that  he  will  work  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  tax  burden  for  urban  residents 
as  well  as  for  farmers.  He  has  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  They  are  not 
pleased  with  other  conditions.  With  the  farm  vote 
they  will  elect  Frank  Decker.  He  will  make  them 
proud  of  the  job. 

The  Republican  candidate  has  little  appeal  for 
support  in  the  city  and  none  whatever  with  farm¬ 
ers.  Realizing  that  his  party  vote  will  go  mainly 
to  Decker,  all  the  Republican  candidate  can  do  at 
best  is  to  draw  enough  votes  to  defeat  the  farmers’ 
candidate,  offend  farmers  and  elect  his  real  party 
opponent. 

Francis  L.  McElroy,  the  Democratic  candidate,  won 
in  1936  because  he  pledged  himself  in  advance  to  the 
Milk  Committee  to  support  the  farmers’  Charter 
Bill.  He  kept  that  pledge  but  he  also  voted  for  the 
opposition  bill.  After  Governor  Lehman  vetoed  the 
farmers’  Charter  Bill  and  signed  the  Rogers-Alien 
bill,  Senator  McElroy  abandoned  the  farmers’  cause, 
saying  he  did  so  as  a  good  sport,  but  if  it  failed  he 
would  again  demand  the  Charter  Bill.  The  new 
law  did  fail  in  six  months.  It  is  officially  condemned 
as  a  dealer’s  sham  and  as  a  means  to  deceive  and 
exploit  farmers.  Now  he  pledges  it  his  support. 
This  he  calls  “keeping  the  faith” ! 

Farmers  give  his  act  another  name.  This  year 
they  will  vote  for  a  man  who  need  make  no  pledge. 
They  know  Frank  Decker.  He  will  be  their  torch 
bearer  to  lead  his  broad-minded  fellow  Senators  to 
the  hidden  secrets  of  the  milk  racket  and  the  milk 
monopoly.  Farmers’  inherent  rights  will  be  restored 
and  farm  prosperity  will  be  renewed. 


What  Farmers  Say 

IS  THIS  A  SMALL  RACKET? 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  S.  I  notice  two  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  Dake  brothers  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
In  May,  193S,  I  delivered  milk  to  them  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  I  was  855  pounds  short.  I  wrote  to  them 
several  times  and  never  had  any  answer  whatever. 
During  the  northern  milk  strike  they  went  up  to  Malone 
and  bought  milk  there  for  more  than  they  were  paying 
to  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity. 

Two  years  ago  Price  and  Charles  Dake  induced  farm¬ 
ers  to  sign  up  for  the  Saratoga  Springs  Co-operative 
Marketing  Association,  Inc.  The  fee  was  $2.50  per 
cwt.  A  note  was  given  Dake  Bros,  for  the  amount 
to  be  paid  by  three  monthly  deductions  from  three  con¬ 
secutive  milk  bills.  Several  people  signed,  thinking  it 
was  to  be  a  real  farm  co-operative. 

Nobody  knows  avIio  is  the  real  buyer  of  the  milk. 
The  directors  are  provided  by  Dake  Bros.,  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  know  anything  about  the  business.  It 
is  understood  that  Dake  Bros,  get  15  cents  per  cwt. 
for  their  part  in  it.  Producers  furnished  capital,  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  for  the  co-operative,  but  they  have  gotten 
no  accounting  for  the  business,  their  membership  or 
their  capital. 

We  would  like  to  know  whether  any  bond  is  posted 
at  Albany  to  secure  producers  for  payment  for  their 
milk,  and  you  have  my  sincere  thanks  for  publishing 
this  letter.  P 

New  York. 
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a  NEW 

KIND  OF 
LITTER  FOR 


POULTRY 


HORSES 

CATTLE 


WRITE  for  a  free  sample  of  Stazdry 
— the  clean,  bright  litter  that  is  ideal 
for  poultry  and  as  a  bedding  material 
for  animals.  Highly  porous,  Stazdry 
litter  absorbs  moisture  quickly.  Air  circu¬ 
lates  through  it.  That's  why  moisture  in 
Stazdry  evaporates  quickly,  doesn't  bog 
down  the  bedding. 

Stazdry  litter  saves  money  in  two 
ways — it  goes  farther  and  lasts  longer 
than  fine-textured,  compact  litters.  A 
100-lb.  bale  covers  an  average  floor 
space  to  a  thickness  of  3  inches.  It  dries 
out  quickly  when  stirred  with  a  fork. 

Stazdry  brightens  the  laying  house, 
especially  on  dark  days.  Keeps  hens 
more  active,  encouraging  scratching. 

Stazdry  is  sold  by  leading  feed  deal¬ 
ers.  Free  Sample  and  Booklet  on  request. 


STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 


-«  9X L  LIVES  t0c 


(Tetrachlorethylene  C.T.) 

WHEN  YOU  GIVE  NEMA  CAPSULES 
TO  SHEEP  YOU  CAN  DESTROY  NINE 

SPECIES  OF  WORMS 

THAT  INFEST  SHEEP. 

THE  LOW  COST  OF  NEMA 
WORM  CAPSULES  IS 
REPAID  MANY  TIMES  IN 
WEIGHT  AND  CONDITION 
_  OF  THE  ANIMALS 

Remove  costly  Stomach  Worms,  Large 
Roundworms,  Hookworms  in  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Dogs,  Foxes  and  Poultry.  Safe- 
Easy  to  Give — Effective — Low  Cost. 

A  WORMING  GUIDE  CARD  i 
TO  HANG  IN  THE  BARN  | 

Write  for  card  [No.  653  and  booklet  No. 
650  that  tell  the  right  way  to  worm  live¬ 
stock. 

Write  to  Desk  N-39*  t.,' Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


FREE] 


“I 

No.  I 
ive-  I 


DIRECT  relief  for  Sprain 


—  keeps  horse 


working  .  .  • 


■  When  your  horse 
gets  a  sprain,  use 
Absorbine  at  once!  It 
helps  to  keep  the  horse 
in  the  traces. 

Absorbine  sends  an 
increased  supply  of 
blood  through  the  in¬ 
jured  part  to  carry  off  Where  Absorbine 
the  congestion.  Gives  work* 

direct  relief  to  the  sore  muscles  and  liga¬ 
ments.  Apply  frequently.  Will  not  blis- 
ter.  Used  by  many  veterinarians  for  over 
40  years.  At  druggists.  $2.50  a  bottle. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See. 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  and  Fattening  Hogs 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


Whenever  a  group 
of  livestock  men 
get  together  almost 
invariably  someone 
will  make  the  re¬ 
mark  that  they 
once  had  a  certain  individual  which  was 
a  marvel  for  her  ability  as  a  producer  or 
reproducer.  Breed,  grade  or  type  is  sel¬ 
dom  mentioned  —  it  was  the  individual 
which  stood  out  in  memory  and  perform¬ 
ance.  Very  often  the  female  discussed 
was  of  indiscriminate  breeding,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  had  the  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  any  one  breed. 

Most  breeds  were  started  from  founda¬ 
tion  females  of  such  noted  performance. 
It  was  observed  by  the  more  progressive 
early  day  breeders  that  certain  boars  or 
sows  were  not  only  exceptionally  desir¬ 
able  individuals  themselves,  but  also  pro¬ 
duced  superior  offspring  with  regxilarity 
and  consistency.  Breeds  thus  became  es¬ 
tablished  and  associations  formed  with 
duly  elected  officers,  to  record  such  eli¬ 
gible  individuals,  so  that  by  successive 
registrations  the  breeding  could  be  traced 
through  all  the  lines  of  descent. 

No  group  of  livestock  has  been  more 
subject  to  market  changes  and  demands 
that  the  various  breeds  of  bogs.  Due  to 
their  rapidity  of 
gain  and  increase 
they  are  especially 
suited  to  make  such 
changes  in  a  breed¬ 
ing  program.  Not 
so  long  ago  “fat- 
backs.”  “clear-bel- 
lies”  and  lard  sold 
at  prices  which 
warranted  the  pro- 
duction  of  lard 
hogs  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  c  h  u  f  f  y  type, 
with  early  maturi¬ 
ty  and  rapid  fat¬ 
ten  i  n  g.  With  a 
change  in  the  food 
demands  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public  it 
became  necessary 
to  breed  barrows 
which  carried  a 
higher  proportion 
of  lean,  cut  a  small 
chop,  and  carried  a 
higher  percentage 
of  quality  loin  and 
ham.  From  a  breed¬ 
ing  consideration  the  old  chuffy  type  sow 
had  also  become  a  burden ;  they  farrowed 
small  litters  and  many  of  these  failed  to 
survive  due  to  inherited  weakness  and  the 
fact  that  such  sows  were  poor  mothers. 
Their  short,  light  boned  legs  and  weak 
pasterns  could  not  adequately  carry  their 
weight,  many  pigs  were  smothered,  and 
the  breeding  efficiency  of  the  sows  them¬ 
selves  was  relatively  short  lived. 

Pioneers  and  Pork 

The  use  of  pork  and  pork  products  in 
America  was  a  successful  contributing 
factor  in  the  settlement  of  our  continent. 
Whenever  pioneers  pushed  westward  they 
invariably  took  with  them  some  hogs  to 
supply  needed  fresh  and  cured  meat.  No 
other  kind  of  meat  lends  itself  to  such  a 
wide  variety  of  uses  or  is  so  easily  cured. 
We  thus  became  the  greatest  pork  con¬ 
suming  country  in  the  world.  However, 
during  the  past  few  years,  as  a  result  of 
controlled  agriculture,  food  habits  are 
changing  in  accordance  with  retail  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  with  a  consequent  curtailment 
in  fresh  and  cured  pork  demands  by  the 
American  housewife. 

As  early  as  1818  pork  packing  was  a 
well-established  industry  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  In  1833  some  85,000  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  packed  there,  while  10  years 
later  the  number  had  increased  to  over 
one-quarter  of  a  million  head.  At  that 
time  Cincinnati  was  generally  known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  “Porkopolis.”  Hogs  of 


those  days  were  fed  almost  exclusively  on 
home-grown  grains,  principally  corn,  and 
were  required  to  do  considerable  foraging, 
the  lush  pastures  and  meadows  supplying 
needed  variety,  nutrients,  minerals  and 
vitamins  to  produce  a  firm  pork  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Corn  had  taken  its  place  as 
the  great  American  grain  through  the 
central  western  area,  which  became 
known  as  the  Corn  Belt.  Corn-fed  hogs 
were  synonymous  with  a  sweet,  tender, 
firm,  juicy  excellent  quality  pork  prod¬ 
uct.  No  other  pork  could  successfully 
compete  with  it  either  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  in  quality  of  the  finished  product. 
Corn-fed  Ajnerican  pork  dominated  the 
markets ;  American  farmers  should  strive 
to  keep  it  so. 

Soft  Pork 

The  early  American  packers  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  soft  pork,  because 
corn  and  pasture  produced  a  firm  pork 
of  excellent  quality.  It  was  not  until 
peanuts,  Soy-beans  and  some  of  the  vari¬ 


ous  grain  by-products  came  into  exten¬ 
sive  use  as  feeds  for  fattening  hogs  that 
soft  pork  became  a  serious  market  prob¬ 
lem.  Soft  pork  liquefies  at  ordinary 
room  temperature,  quickly  becomes  rancid 
and  presents  a  smeared  slimy  appearance 
which  makes  its  commercial  use  and  sale 
greatly  depreciated.  It  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  in  commer¬ 
cially  packing  pork.  In  certain  areas, 
particularly  in  the  South  whei-e  peanxxts 
are  fed  extensively,  it  has  resulted  in 
producing  so  many  soft  pork  eai-casses 
that  packers  discriminate  against  and 
classify  all  hogs  received  from  these  sec¬ 
tions  as  soft.  Some  Soy-bean  sections 
are  also  discriminated  against. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  signifi¬ 
cant  experimental  tests  condxxcted  in  re¬ 
cent  years  relative  to  feed  influences  on 
the  production  of  soft  pork  was  reported 
on  at  the  1937  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Animal  Production.  It  cov¬ 
ered  work  conducted  by  Wiley,  Vestal 
and  Shrewsbury  of  the  Indiana  Station 
relative  to  the  relation  of  hominy  feed  to 
soft  pork  production.  The  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  co-operation  with  Kingan  & 
Company  at  their  Indianapolis  plant. 

Feed  and  Fat 

The  rations  used  wei-e  self-fed  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  yellow  corn  with  comparative 
groups,  and  white  and  yellow  hominy 
feed  in  two  other  groups.  All  hogs  re¬ 
ceived  60  percent  tankage  and  minerals 


with  these  basal  ra¬ 
tions.  The  white 
hominy  feed  con¬ 
tained  an  average 
of  7.4  percent  fat, 
the  yellow  hominy 
feed  8.1  percent,  and  the  shelled  yellow 
corn  4.36  percent,  for  the  two  lots  receiv- 
ing  corn.  The  following  relation  between 
the  refractive  index  of  the  back  fat  and 
the  fix-mness  of  the  carcass  was  estab¬ 
lished  :  Hard,  1.4597  and  below ;  medium 
hard,  1.4598  to  1.4601 ;  medium  soft, 
1.4602  to  1.4605;  soft.  1.4606  and  above. 

V  hen  graded  the  chilled  carcasses  of 
the  corn-fed  hogs  were  all  hard  except 
one  which  graded  as  medium  hard,  while 
the  hominy-fed  hogs  all  graded  varying 
degrees  of  soft  with  the  exception  of  one 
eai-cass  which  graded  medium  hard.  The 
report  on  the  hams  and  bacon  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “In  the  first  experiment  there  were 
two  hard,  six  medium  and  eight  soft  ba¬ 
cons  from  the  corn  lot;  and  one  medium 
and  15  soft  bacons  from  the  hominy  lot. 
The  corn-fed  hogs  in  this  experiment  pro¬ 
duced  11  hard  and  five  medium  hams. 
Those  receiving  hominy  feed  produced  one 
hard,  13  medium  and  two  soft  hams.  In 
the  second  expei-iment  there  were  11  me¬ 
dium  and  one  soft  bacons  produced  from 

corn,  and  six  me¬ 
dium  and  six  soft 
from  hominy  feed. 
The  hams  in  this 
experiment  graded 

11  hard  and  one 
medium  in  the 
corn-fed  lot,  and 

12  hard  in  the 
hominy  lot.  As  was 
the  case  in  many  of 
the  earlier  tests  on 
firmness  in  hog 
carcasses  and  cuts, 
the  smoked  hams 
showed  more  firm¬ 
ness  than  the  ba¬ 
con.” 

The  back-fat  of 
the  hogs  on  these 
tests  as  indicated 
by  their  respective 
refractive  index 
figures  gave  defi¬ 
nite  proof  of  the 
softening  effect  of 
hominy  feed  as 
used  in  the  hog  ra¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the 
refractive  index  figure  reports  on  the 
backs  of  the  hogs  fed  hominy  feed  were 
sufficiently  high  to  indicate  an  oily 
carcass. 

Relative  to  gains  produced  the  figures 
obtained  show  that  hominy  feed  was 
eqxial  to  corn  in  efficiency  and  economy 
of  gain.  The  average  of  the  two  trials 
required  364.7  pounds  of  corn  and  about 
the  same  amount  of  hominy  feed  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  gain  in  each  group. 
It  also  required  an  average  of  about  27 
pounds  of  tankage  supplement  in  addi¬ 
tion.  The  average  daily  gain  for  all 
hogs  was  1.7  pounds  per  head. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  some  soft  hams 
and  bacon  were  produced  even  in  the 
corn-fed  groups.  Tests  at  other  stations 
have  shown  that  some  strains  of  hogs  are 
more  susceptible  to  the  production  of 
soft  pork  than  others.  This  brings  up 
the  important  commercial  consideration 
that  to  eliminate  the  production  of  such 
undesirable  carcasses  the  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  studied  and  matings  made 
based  on  selections  from  individuals 
whose  offspring  prodxice  only  hard  pork 
if  fed  rations  which  are  conducive  to  the 
production  of  such  carcasses. 

Molasses  Mixture  and  Minerals 

Thompson’s  recent  work  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  and  M.  College  on  the  utilization 
of  blackstrap  molasses  as  a  substitute  fox- 
corn  in  fattening  rations  for  hogs  is  of 


These  Chester  White  brood  sows  and  pigs  are  owned  by  Edivard  Northrup,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  He  has  found  them  to  be  a  profitable  sideline  to  his  dairy  farm. 


Teit  Rome  of  the  30  brood  sows  with  their  pigs,  owned  by  George  Blodgett,  Perry,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.  A  registered 
Duroc-Jerseu  boar  is  toiZossed  on  Po^id-OMtla  and  Chester  sows.  The  resultant  thrifty  crossbred  pigs  are  fattened  on 

,  ^  •  *  I  •  wtilh  Tfirrhf  _  WCll-fifllshcd  bdVVOWS  W€T6  bred  (171(1  fdttCTICd  (it  tJl€  StdtC  8ctl00l  OJ 

hSSZZl  %?eda^l£ZymtountyRt!  Y.  pSS  prodtZn  has  proven  to  be  a  profitable  farm  enterprise  at  this  school. 
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interest  and  value  due  to  the  increased 
use  of  molasses  as  a  commercial  fattening 
feed.  The  results  of  this  investigational 
work  were  also  reported  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Society  of  Animal 
Production. 

One  group  was  fed  a  basal  ration  of 
equal  parts  corn  and  shorts,  with  free 
access  to  salt.  Another  group  received 
the  same  feed  ration,  but  were  allowed 
free  access  to  a  mineral  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  salt,  bonemeal  and 
ground  limestone.  The  salt  supplement 
group  required  276  pounds  of  corn  and 
a  similar  amount  of  shorts  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain ;  those  receiving  the 
mineral  mixture  mentioned  required  44 
pounds  less  corn  and  45  pounds  less 
shorts  to  make  a  corresponding  gain.  The 
saving  in  feed  cost  per  cwt.  gain  was 
$1.77  in  favor  of  the  mineral  mixture 
hogs. 

Another  group  was  fed  corn  25,  shorts 
55,  and  molasses  20  percent,  plus  access 
to  the  mineral  mixture.  They  required 
122  pounds  of  corn,  262  pounds  of  wheat 
shorts,  and  98  pounds  of  molasses  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  made,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  feed  cost  for  such  gain  61  cents 
below  the  corn-shorts-mineral  mixture 
group.  A  fourth  group  was  fed  wheat 
shorts  60  percent  and  molasses  40  per¬ 
cent,  plus  salt.  They  required  303 
pounds  of  shorts  and  202  pounds  of  mo¬ 
lasses  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  at  a 
reduced  feed  cost  of  53  cents  per  cwt. 
gain  under  the  previous  group.  It  will 
be  noted  their  total  feed  requirement  was 
greater,  but  cost  of  gain  was  lowered  due 
to  the  lower  feed  cost  of  molasses.  An¬ 
other  group  was  fed  the  same  proportion 
of  shorts  and  molasses  supplemented  with 
the  mineral  mixture.  They  required  only 
295  pounds  of  wheat  shorts  and  196 
pounds  of  molasses  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  gain  at  a  total  feed  cost  of  $7.91  per 
cwt.,  which  was  22  cents  less  than  the 
shorts-molasses-salt  group.  The  cost  of 
the  feeds  used  per  cwt.  was :  corn  $2.05, 
wheat  shorts  $1.95,  molasses  $1.10. 

Limited  and  Full-Feeding 

Very  often  when  good  pasture  or  forage 
is  available  pigs  are  not  fed  sufficient  sup¬ 
plemental  grain  to  make  maximum  gains. 
This  means  that  to  attain  a  given  mar¬ 
ket  weight  they  must  be  fed  for  longer 
periods  of  time,  and  usually  finished  off 
in  dry-lot  after  the  pasturage  or  forage  is 
gone.  The  question  of  markets  enters  in¬ 
to  this  problem  as  well  as  cost  of  gains 
made. 

Recent  work  by  Aubel  of  the  Kansas 
State  College  shows  that  it  required  328 
pounds  of  corn,  self-fed  on  Alfalfa  pas¬ 
ture,  and  13  pounds  of  tankage  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  gain,  with  initial 
weight  pigs  of  60  pounds,  fed  for  105 
days,  to  an  average  weight  of  218  pounds. 
Another  group  of  similar  initial  weight 
was  limited  to  one  pound  of  corn  per 
head  daily  for  a  comparable  period,  plus 
tankage  supplement.  Their  weight,  after 
105  days  of  feeding,  averaged  only  115 
pounds.  It  required  60  days  additional 
feeding  in  dry-lot  to  bring  them  to  a  mar¬ 
ket  weight  of  238  pounds.  Their  average 
feed  requirement  per  100  pounds  of  gain 
was  335  pounds  of  corn  and  19  pounds 
of  tankage.  New  corn  was  used  for  the 
dry-lot  feeding  period  as  contrasted  to 
old  corn  used  while  on  pasture. 

The  relative  costs  of  new  and  old  corn, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  full-fed  pigs 
were  ready  for  market  two  months  earlier 
than  the  limited-fed  pigs  would  be  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  in  profit  or  loss  with 
the  groups.  The  prices  would  be  some¬ 
what  variable,  and  need  be  determined  by 
the  individual  feeder.  Availability  would 
also  enter  into  the  problem.  It  would 
seldom  be  profitable  to  purchase  old  corn 
at  market  prices  to  full-feed,  however,  if 
the  corn  was  home-raised  and  available, 
the  attained  results  show  it  would  in  gen¬ 
eral  be  more  profitable  to  full-feed  hogs 
on  pasture.  In  no  case  is  it  advisable  or 
profitable  to  let  any  fattening  animal, 
whether  it  be  bog  steer  or  lamb,  lose 
weight  and  finish  during  the  Summer  or 
Fall,  as  later  gains  are  invariably  at¬ 
tained  at  lowerd  efficiency  and  consequent 
increased  cost. 


N.  Y.  State  Milk  Committee 
Reports  on  Candidates 

In  addition  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  poll  of  all  candidates  for  State 
offices,  the  New  York  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  actively  engaged  in  per¬ 
sonally  contacting  the  same  candidates 
in  every  county  to  request  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  January  milk  conference.  As 
we  go  to  press,  these  reports  have  been 
received  from  the  County  Committee 
Chairmen  : 

CHAUTAUQUA  —  J.  J.  Henry.  Sr., 
reports  the  acceptance  of  Carl  E.  Darling 
(R),  2nd  Assembly  Dist. 

JEFFERSON  —  II.  B.  Hagan  reports 
the  tentative  acceptance  of  Perley  Pitcher 
(R),  37th  Sen.  Dist.;  of  Frederick  J. 
Pendergast  (D),  37th  Sen.  Dist.;  and  of 
Russell  Wright  (R),  Assembly. 

St.  LAWRENCE  —  James  B.  Thomp¬ 
son  reports  the  acceptance  of  Rhoda  Fox 
Graves  (R),  34th  Sen.  Dist.;  of  Grant 
F.  Daniels  (R),  1st  Assembly  Dist.;  of 
Warren  O.  Daniels  (R),  2nd  Assembly 
Dist.;  and  of  Herbert  H.  MacDowell 
(D),  2nd  Assembly  Dist. 

SARATOGA  —  Charles  R.  Reinl  re¬ 
ports  the  acceptance  of  Richard  J.  Sher¬ 
man  (R),  Assembly. 

SCHOHARIE  —  LeGrand  Tompkins 
reports  the  acceptance  of  Arthur  L.  Par¬ 
sons  (R),  Assembly. 

SULLIVAN  —  Arthur  Habscheidt  re¬ 
ports  the  acceptance  of  Thomas  C.  Des¬ 
mond  (R),  27th  Sen.  Dist.;  and  of  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Barron  (D),  27th  Sen.  Dist. 

ULSTER  —  Aaron  Bell  reports  the 
acceptance  of  Arthur  II.  Wicks  (R),  29th 
Sen.  Dist. ;  and  of  Maurice  J.  Sullivan 
(D),  29th  Sen.  Dist. 


The  flooded  Pemigeicasset  River  lank, 
full  and  then  some,  near  Bristol,  N,  H. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  4-6. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  County  Center,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  11.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Annual  Meeting  and  Official  Clas¬ 
sification  of  the  Connecticut  State  Col¬ 
lege  Herd,  Storrs. 

Nov.  16-24. — National  Grange  Annual 
Convention,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Nov.  26  -  Dec.  3.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  Poultry 
Show,  Armory  Bldg. 

Dec.  7-8.  —  Short  Course  for  Dairy 
Plant  Operators  and  Milk  Distributors, 
Morrill  Hall,  Burlington,  Yt. 

Dec.  13-16.  —  N.  Y.  State  Grange, 
J  amestown. 

Jan.  3-8,  1939. — N.  Y.  Poultry  Show, 
14th  St.  Armory,  New  York.  Fred  H. 
Bohrer,  Secy.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-14. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Duquesne  Garden.  J.  J.  Bedel,  Secy., 
59  Park  St.,  Millvale,  Pa. 

Jan.  10-13.  —  Annual  Meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  11-15.  —  Boston,  Mass.,  Poultry 
Show,  Boston  Garden.  Paul  P.  Ives, 
Chairman,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  16-20. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  25-27.  —  Eastern  Meeting  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


COW  AND  HORSE  CLIPPERS  sharpened;  enclose  50c 
per  set  blades  mailed;  guaranteed;  over  70  yaers 
of  clipper  sharpening;  returned  by  next  mail— 

CREUTZBUKG,  Dept.  A,  119  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


See  the  Best  Exhibit  of 

SUFFOLK  HORSES 

Ever  Shown  in  America 

AT  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 

Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  26  to  Dec.  3, 1938 

For  booklet  and  information  on  “The 
Suffolk  Horse,”  write  Box  A, 

AMERICAN  SUFFOLK  HORSE  ASS’N. 

BUSHNELL,  ILLINOIS 


and  Importing  Establishment  I 

Offers  300  Head  °*  WEB  IVZ 

and  MARES 

One  hundred  grade  commercial  horses,  suitable 
for  farm  and  breeding  purposes,  heavy  drafters, 
express  and  delivery  horses, 

Percherons.  Belgians,  Clydesdales,  French  Coachers 
French  Canadians,  Standardbreds.  and  Hackneys’ 
Several  importations  have  been  made  from  Europe 
this  summer.  Last  importation  for  the  year  of 
Percherons,  Belgians,  and  French  Coachers  will 
arrive  the  end  of  November. 

Let  us  quote  you  a  price  delivered  your  farm  on 
anything  you  may  want  in  the  horse  line. 

ARNOLDWOLD  FARMS 

Grenville,  Que.,  Canada 


BELGIANS  ‘‘THE  GOOD  KIND”  -Al- 


A.  W.  GREEN 


ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 


Pprrhprnnc  fnr  Qnlp  |  Broad  Meadows  Parm,  20  Vir- 

reimeruub  mi  oaie  i  ginia  goad,  White  PiajnSi  N.  T 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Keasonahle 
u  Prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIFS  and  Short  Hom  cattle 

dllLlLAilD  rU/mtiO  good  as  money  can  buy. 

.  „  Special  Prices  on  Immediate  orders. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  Pony  Farms.  Atwater,  Ohio 

PONY  ST  AT  f  ION  blue  ril]t>ori  winner  3  yrs.  old. 

*  „  *  JT,  ,  M*,,  will  trade  Reg.  Belgian  mare  and 

Stallion  Foal.  CRU1KSHANK  FARM,  Valencia,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Ages  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  yeans  of  Foster  Breeding. 

BARTON , 
NEW  YORK 


E.  H.  FOSTER, 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  age  from  proved  sires 
and  high  record  Advanced  Register  Dams  at 

bargain  prices.  Herd  accredited  and  negative. 
Write  or  come  and  see  ns. 

TARBELL  .-'ARMS  -  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

2  REGISTERED  BULLS,  serviceable  age.  3  REGIS¬ 
TERED  COWS  and  several  very  good  HEIFERS. 
For  further  particulars  and  prices,  applv  to — 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  -  DELHI,  N.  Y. 


.*.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattla  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angut  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  uuuiiuuiu  UU1I  white,  well  grown,  from  a 
R.  of  M.  cow.  Price  $100.00  if  taken  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  D.  Buckley,  Bell  Tel.  Ambler  100.  Ambler,  Pa. 


Shorthorn  Bull  whi“°weu old’  red  Iittle 


C 


AY  RSHIRES 


] 


FOR  SALE  EIGHT  ARYSBIRE  HIEFERS 

12  to  20  months  old.  Purebreds  but  not  registered  some 
bred  priced  reasonable.  M.  J.  Rooney,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS  &  EWES  at  very 
attractive  prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

1JEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— 1  and  2  year  old. 
AW.  Also  lambs.  F.  E.  STEVENS  -  Wilson,  N.  Y- 


REGISTFRFI)  CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  RAMS. 
auilJItatll  E.  B  PUBINTON,  Gansevoort.  N.Y. 

REtL?,TF5ED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices. 
"  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER,  ARLINGTON,  VT. 


MINKS 


MINK 


Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 
for  years  and  show  the  results 
on  the  fur  market.  Decreasing 
supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 
more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


MINK  With  an  outstanding  fur  record.  Line-bred 
A  **A^**-  for  10  years.  4.500  to  choose  from.  Co- 
cperation  to  beginners  assured.  Production  guaranteed. 

HUGO  ZICHNER  -  CROTON-ON-HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


WANTED  Rabbits  10  tbs.  or  over,  40c  per  pound 

ADVERTISER  6162  CARE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SWINE 


America’s  Largest  Horse  Breeding 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  .  .  . 

High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES,  YORKSHIRES, 
0-  ,1.  c  HAMPSHIRES,  DUROCS,  BERKSHIRES. 
POLAND  CHINAS;  6,  7,  8,  10,  12  Weeks  $4.50,  $5. 
$5.50,  $6.,  $6.50,  $7.  each.  C.O.D.,  Check,  P.O.  Order, 
on  approval.  (Fancy  young  gilts  for  fall  breeding), 
loung  stylish  bred  sows.  Selected  Boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service.  Several  yearling  Pure  bred  Duroe 
boars  and  gilts.  All  pigs  immunized  to  Cholera. 

_ Honest  co-operation  guaranteed. 

CHAS  C.  DAVIS.  Res.:  Carr  Road.  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS,  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.00 

nr,  iv  »  „  „  7  to  9  Weeks  Old.  each . $4.50 

C.U.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in  - 
oculation.  35c  ratra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P.  S. — In.  lots  of  two  or  more. 


Pigs  For  Sale  Top  Quality 

Chester  &  Yorkshire;  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  Crossed 
6-7  weeks  old  $3.50  each.  8-9  weeks  old  $4.00  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM,  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 


WALTER  LUX  ooi§  Woburn,  Mass. 

Cheater-Whiles  cross  or  the  Borkshlre-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Ho-re— 

6-7  wks.  old,  $3.00  each,  8  to  1  O  wks.  old,  $3.80  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

An  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  spring  pigs  from  two-year- 
old  sows  of  select  breeding,  hoars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  A  few  choice  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July 
.  Prices  on  Request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites.  Chester-Berkshire.  Yorkshire-Chester. 
6-7  vee^s-  $3,  8-10  weeks  $3.50,  12  weeks  $5.  Chester 
White  Boars  for  immediate  service  $20-$25  each.  All 
good  feeders.  Ship  C.  O.  IX  on  approval 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

CHESTER  WHITES  .  .  . 

•  Purebred,  registered  pigs,  service  boars,  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Writa  for  particulars. 

PITTAWAY  FARMS,  Midlothian,  Virginia 

REG.  POLAND  CHINA  FALL  PIGS 

of  exceptional  quality  and  blood-lines.  Also  service 
boars  Of  aii  ages.  SEIBERT  STOCK  FARMS.  Hrnnmelslown.  P,. 


REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sals. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


fl  I  H  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  S 1 0.  each.  Unre- 
u.  i.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  It.  HILL. SENECA  FALLS.  X.  Y. 


DOGS 


J 


I-  

REG.  COLLIES  FALL  SALE 

Reduced  Prices.  A.  K.  C.  Sables 
.. .  . ..  Beautifully  marked.  Best  bloodlines. 

MA1NEW00DS  KENNELS,  LISBON  FALLS,  ME 


BETTER  BRED  — Natural  heelers,  all  ages.  Large 
“  variety  of  dogs  and  puppies.  Hound  puppies,  $2  50 
7  wks.  A  few  Chows  left  at  $5.00  Stamp  please 

BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS,  MADRID.  N  y! 


PUREBRED  COCKEI1  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

-*V_  hon-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  •  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  —  Black,  Black  and  White  and 

pa°pv roSS  iciuS68  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARKVIEW  KENNELS  -  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

Irish  Terriers— Pups  for  Christinas 

Grown  D^di^  registered,  pedigreed.  Reason- 

abie,  MARIAN  FOX,  Rt  I,  CHAUMONT,  N.  Y. 

C°,Cri<ER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  -  Black  or  Brown. 

**  Males.  $10..  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction 

FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghgate  Smt^.  VermSni 

VERY  FINE  IRISH  SETTERS  PHU"'« 

Females  $10.  CHARLES  BAKER,  MENDHAM.  N?  jl 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s*^™r7uy^£?r“ 


arair  ’jaasa-.pssfe 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 
GORDON  SETTER 

COT  I  IP'S  an<i  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

UULL1LD  ped,  HAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  X.T. 

^^^PHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  Instinct. 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thettord,  VL 

PUREBRED  1  trJ..s.h„ terrier  puppies. 

*  LALLDDUD  EMMA  BROWN  -  YOUNGS,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Dachshund  Puppies 

Beautiful  Pomeranian  Puppies,  grown  dogs,  pedigreed; 
prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  George  Manley,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  Sour  Mugs  ^So^nSaS.u8m 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES.  Fred  Wood,  Danielson,  Conn. 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience, 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 
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BUILD  A  SILO  WITH  RED  ROSE  FEED 


Countrywide  Situation 


THATS  FINE, 
PAVE.  WHAT 
ARE  YOUR  MILK. 
AND  BUTTERFAT 
FIGURES? 


HERE  ARE  THE  COUNTY  HERO 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
RECORDS  —  8347  LBS.  OF 
4327.  BUTTERFAT  MILK  PER 
COW.  THAT'S  WELL  ABOVE  THE 
ASSOCIATION  AVERAGE. 


rT 6UESS  I  PONT  HAVE 
TO  WORRY  ABOUT  YOU 
USING  ANYTHING 
BUT  ESHELMAN 
RED  ROSE  FEEDS. 


NO  SIR!  NOT  WITH  $131. 
PROFIT  PER  COW  OVER  FEED 
'COST.  ESHELMAN  SURE  KNOWS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  FEEDS  THAT 
LEAVE  US  A  PROFIT  TO  BUY  THE 
THINGS  WE  NEED. 


'For  the  past  13  months  I  have  fed 
S^Admmv  RED  ROSE  FEEDS 

My  cows,  grade  Guernseys,  produced  GO, 435  lbs.  milk  and 
2,609.7  lbs.  butterfat  in  one  year.  Profit  over  feed  cost  was 
$950.93,  or  $2.34  for  each  $1.00  spent  for  feed.  These 
figures  are  from  the  County  Herd  Improvement  Association 
records,  and  are  well  above  the  Association  average. 
(Name  on  reguest) 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  Feeds 


JOHN  W. 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


HOOF  ROT-THRUSH 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Linite  gives 
prompt  relief.  Easily  applied, 
quick  in  action — just  pour  it 
on.  A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  poultice  com¬ 
pound  for  hoof  rot  (fouls)  in 
cattle,  thrush  in  horses.  Keep 
a  bottle  on  hand,  use  at  first 
sign  of  lameness.  At  reliable 
dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

Per  bottle  S  1.00 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 

Dr.Naylors  LI  N ITE 


BOOK  Q| 


Poultry  and  eggs  have  made  a  better 
market  showing  than  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  farm  flock  is  one  of  the  big 
sources  of  income  this  time  of  year.  Eggs 
were  doing  much  better  than  poultry.  The 
September  price  of  eggs  and  poultry  to¬ 
gether  was  nearly  as  high  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  which  is  pretty  good  considering 
the  lower  costs  of  feeds.  Chickens  in 
early  Fall  averaged  three  cents  lower 
than  last  year  but,  possibly,  those  who 
sold  chickens  early  got  the  best  of  it  be¬ 
cause  the  season's  large  hatch  was  just 
beginning  to  come  to  market. 

On  the  whole,  the  market  prospects  for 
eggs  seem  much  better  than  for  poultry 
for  some  time  to  come.  More  eggs  will 
be  laid  as  the  pullets  get  busy  but  stor¬ 
age  stocks  are  only  two-thirds  the  10-year 
average,  and  are  not  likely  to  sell  at 
prices  low  enough  to  damage  the  market 
for  fresh  stock.  Fresh  eggs  probably  will 
make  a  good  market  showing  this  Fall 
and  Winter  and  feed  costs  are  expected  to 
stay  down.  Next  season  may  bring  a 
different  situation  with  probably  a  still 
larger  hatch  and  may  be  much  lighter 
feed  crops.  As  a  means  of  turning  cheap 
corn  into  cash  the  poultry  flock  has  done 
well,  even  at  the  lower  price  of  poultry 
meats. 

The  Winter  broiler  situation  may  turn 
out  a  weak  spot.  The  late  hatch  is  being 
increased  greatly  in  the  corn  belt,  en¬ 
couraged  by  plenty  of  farm  feed.  These 
broilers  will  meet  a  good  deal  of  compe¬ 
tition  among  themselves  and  from  cold 
storage  chickens. 

There  are  3  to  4  percent  more  turkeys 
than  last  year  but  still  not  so  many  as 
there  were  two  years  ago.  The  good  grow¬ 
ing  season  and  the  liberal  supply  of  grain 
suggests  plenty  of  well-fed  turkeys.  The 
carry-over  in  storage  was  moderate.  Tur¬ 
keys  have  cost  less  to  raise  this  season 
and  should  pay  better,  even  if  prices  go 
a  little  lower  than  they  did  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter  of  the  previous  season.  Stor¬ 


age  men  are  not  afraid  to  put  by  surplus 
turkeys  because  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  throughout  the  year — not  just  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season  as  used  to  be  the 
case. 

The  general  run  of  vegetables  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago  may  be  summed  up 
in  four  words — crops  larger,  prices  lower 
— but  the  money  prospect  is  not  so  bad 
because  potatoes  and  onions,  two  great 
cash  crops,  are  exceptions  to  some  extent. 
The  potato  crop  is  a  little  below  average 
and  prices  show  some  indication  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  very  moderate  supply  in 
sight.  A  large  share  of  the  crop  is  within 
trucking  distance,  assuring  low  cost  of 
marketing.  Carlot  figures  for  New  York 
potatoes  look  as  if  the  acreage  were 
shrinking  year  by  year,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  trucks  have  been  getting  more 
and  more  of  the  business.  Less  than  half 
the  market  stock  is  moved  by  rail. 

Minnesota  Extension  Service  is  figur¬ 
ing  on  the  gains  resulting  from  better 
quality  in  .potatoes.  Many  lots  fail  to 
grade  No.  1  or  even  No.  2,  because  too 
many  potatoes  show  injury  from  digging 
and  handling.  By  sorting  out  only  a 
small  percentage  it  really  would  have 
made  the  grade.  More  care  would  have 
prevented  much  of  the  damage  in  the  first 
place.  Better  control  of  potato  diseases 
would  come  next  in  raising  the  grade.  Of 
course,  the  same  idea  applies  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Maine  and  New  York,  and 
the  other  potato  shipping  sections. 

The  onion  supply  is  probably  smaller 
this  season  so  far  as  concerns  the  mar¬ 
ket  stock.  A  lot  of  damage  resulted  from 
wet  weather  and  flood  at  harvest  time. 
In  some  rather  important  districts  the 
greater  part  of  the  crop  is  suitable  only 
for  quick  disposal  in  New  York  markets. 
Onions  fit  for  storage  are  in  such  mod¬ 
erate  supply  that  some  advance  in  price 
during  the  storage  season  seems  a  reason¬ 
able  hope  for  the  owners.  G.  b.  f. 


Farm  Boys  from  Central  and  Western  New  York 


Preferred  the  world 
over  for  its  greater 
speed,easeof  han¬ 
dling,  rugged, 
lasting  dura¬ 
bility. 


StewarJ  clipmaster 


Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  Is  air 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  In  the  Insulated  EASY- 
GR1P  handle  that  Is  barely  two  inches  In  diameter. 
Completely  Insulated — no  ground  wire  required.  The 
fastest  clipping,  coolest  running,  easlest-to-use  clipper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  Stays  sharp  longer. 
A  $25  value  tor  $17.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00. 
Pay  balance  on  arrival.Send  for  FREE  catalog of  Stewart 
electric  and  hand-powerCllpplng  and  Shearing  machines. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Com¬ 
pany,  5598  Roosevelt  Road.  Chicago.  Illinois.  /,S  year* 
mating  Quality  products. 


The  three 
pose  with 


husky  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Smith,  Itossburg,  Allegany  County,  N .  Y., 
ith  their  most  valued  possession,  a  three  months  old  pinto  colt,  " Paint 


Order  our  Pattern  Book  of  Fall-Winter  Styles 
by  the  next  mail  and  stitch  up  the  latest  style 
“hits.”  It’s  the  pattern  catalog  you’ve  been 
wanting — with  page  after  page  of  illustrations 
showing  exactly  what  to  sew  for  every  occasion 
and  every  age !  Hurry  and  choose  the  clothes 
you’ll  need  for  Christmas  parties  and  presents. 
Get  acquainted  with  toggery  that  suits  daugh¬ 
ter's  life  at  school  or  college.  .If  you’re  a  ma¬ 
tron,  discover  canny  new  ways  of  looking  slim¬ 
mer  as  well  as  younger.  Note  above  all,  that 
you’ll  find  endless  suggestions  for  “pepping  up” 
your  gift  list  with  everything  from  new 
lingerie  to  doll  wardrobes  and  aprons  to  dress¬ 
ing  gowns.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  your  copy 
today  and  go  over  it  carefully  before  you  do  one 
stitch  of  your  now-to-Christmas  sewing.  The 
price  of  this  book  is  15c;  "book  and  a  pattern 
together,  25c.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York. 


RUPTURE 

IF  you  suffer  from  this  dis¬ 
ability— and  your  doctor  ad¬ 
vises  the  use  of  a  proper- 
fitting;  support— write  NOW 
for  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  famous 


BROOKS  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE 


The  principal  points  of  this  form  of  truss: — Made 
for  the  individual  requirements  of  each  case  (not 
a  stock  truss) — light,  cool,  comfortable,  sanitary 
(washable) .  no  metal  springs  or  hard  pads,  low 
priced,  designed  for  all  forms  of  reducible  rupture 
in  men.  women  and  children,  and  SENT  ON  TRIAD 
TO  PROVE  IT.  Free  details  sent  in  plain  envelope. 
All  correspondence  held  in  strict  confidence. 

BROOKS  CO.,  523  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y..  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Donald  Corn,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  with  the  ten  pigs  he  raised  this  Summer.  Young 
Donald  wants  to  become  a  4-JET  club  member. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Curing  Pork 

I  would  also  like  to  have  a  recipe  for 
curing  pork  in  pickle  and  then  smoking 
it.  R.  F.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

A  standard  recipe  for  curing  pork  in 
pickle  and,  later,  smoking  it  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  20th  report  and  followed  with 
satisfaction  in  the  family  of  the  writer: 
When  the  meat  is  cooled,  rub  each  piece 
with  salt  and  allow  it  to  drain  over 
night.  Then  pack  it  in  a  barrel  (or  other 
container)  with  ham  and  shoulders  at 
the  bottom  and  using  the  strips  of  bacon 
as  fillers  or  on  top.  Weigh  out  for  each 
100  pounds  of  meat,  or  in  that  propor¬ 
tion,  eight  pounds  salt,  two  pounds  brown 
sugar  and  two  ounces  saltpeter.  Dissolve 
all  in  four  gallons  of  water  and  cover 
the  meat  with  this  brine.  (Use  clean 
stone  or  other  weight  to  keep  meat  under 
the  surface.)  Boil  and  cool  this  brine  for 
Summer  packing  and,  preferably  for  Win¬ 
ter  use  also.  If  brine  is  boiled  before 
placing  meat  in  it,  cool  it  thoroughly 
first. 

Bacon  strips  should  remain  in  this 
brine  four  to  six  weeks ;  hams  six  to 
eight  weeks.  After  curing  to  the  degree 
desired  by  the  family,  remove  the  meat 
to  the  smoke  house  and  smoke  with  cool 
smoke  until  the  desired  degree  of  brown 
color  has  been  reached.  M.  B.  d. 


Trouble  with  Heifer 

I  have  a  heifer  two  years  old  last 
March  which  I  raised  myself.  She  comes 
of  good  stock  and  is  in  good  health,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  breed  her.  This 
Summer  she  has  been  in  pasture  with  the 
other  cows  but  has  shown  no  sign  of 
breeding.  The  only  abnormal  signs  I 
can  see  is  that  she  is  so  fond  of  licking 
the  coat  of  one  of  the  horses,  also  likes  to 
eat  cardboard.  I  have  heard  about  feed¬ 
ing  oil  of  wheat  germ  for  lack  of  vitamin 
E.  A.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Oil  of  wheat  germ  might  prove  of  bene¬ 
fit.  From  the  symptoms  mentioned  it  is 
also  possible  the  heifer  is  suffering  from 
insufficient  calcium,  phosphorus  and  pos¬ 
sibly  iodine.  These  may  be  supplied  at 
low  cost  by  making  a  mineral  mixture 
consisting  of  iodized  stock  salt,  100 
pounds ;  ground  limestone,  50  pounds, 
and  steamed  bonemeal,  50  pounds.  Mix 
in  seven  pounds  of  this  mixture  with 
each  100  pounds  of  her  concentrate  feed. 
Also  keep  the  mineral  mixture  before  her 
as  well  as  all  other  livestock  in  clean, 
dry  container  at  all  times.  Results  will 
be  slow  but  will  be  good  in  two  or  three 
months  if  this  is  the  trouble.  B.  W.  D. 


Balky  Horse 

I  have  used  my  team  daily  for  a  long 
time,  recently  I  rented  the  farm.  The 
horses  were  not  used  every  day  and  the 
mare,  eight  years  old,  which  always  has 
been  all  right  until  rented,  refuses  to 
start  work.  W.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

If  the  mare  has  become  too  fat  and 
loggy,  reducing  the  feed  might  help,  also 
a  surcingle  around  the  belly  and  over  the 
loin  with  a  slip  noose  pulling  from  in 
front  sometimes  is  of  benefit.  Use  a 
light  wagon  and  no  load  at  the  start,  ad¬ 
just  the  harness,  and  urge  forward  gently. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  often  difficult  to 
correct.  K.  w.  D. 


Grain  for  Livestock 

I  have  available  at  present  oats  and 
barley  and  wheat,  a  little  later  ear  corn. 
Have  also  approximately  150  tons  of  hay 
and  plenty  of  stalks.  What  rations  would 
you  suggest  with  the  above  available 
feeds  for  the  pigs  we  now  have?  p.t.  s. 

For  the  cows  and  calves,  a  mixture  of 
corn,  600;  oats,  600;  wheat  bran,  600; 
and  linseed  meal,  200,  is  very  good.  Oats 
makes  an  excellent  grain  for  horses.  For 
the  hogs  corn  or  barley  with  the  addition 
of  a  10-percent  protein  mixture  such  as 
fishmeal  or  tankage  will  be  suitable.  A 
mineral  mixture  consisting  of  salt,  100 
pounds ;  ground  limestone,  50  pounds  and 
steamed  bonemeal,  50  pounds,  kept  avail¬ 
able  before  all  livestock  in  clean,  dry  con¬ 
tainers  will  supply  needed  mineral  re¬ 
quirements.  E.  w.  D. 


Brewers’  Grains  for  Dairy 
Herd 

Will  it  pay  me  to  give  $6.40  per  ton 
for  brewers’  grains  as  compared  with 
other  dairy  feeds  at  $31  to  $43? 

Wet  brewers’  grains  at  the  price 
quoted  would  cost  almost  two  cents  per 
pound  for  the  total  digestible  nutrients 
contained,  as  on  the  average  such  feed 
contains  between  330  and  339  pounds  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  per  ton.  The 
moisture  content  is  on  the  average  about 
75  percent,  and  the  protein  (digestible) 
is  about  28  percent. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  make  an 
accurate  comparison  with  a  commercial 
mixed  feed  without  knowing  its  digestible 
nutrient  content.  However,  it  can  safely 
be  assumed  that  such  content  would  not 
exceed  that  of  corn,  which  averages  about 
1,600  pounds  per  ton.  At  the  prices 
quoted  it  is  seen  the  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  are  about  the  same  as  wet  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  at  the  prices  quoted.  At 
prices  mentioned  the  brewers’  grains 
seem  slightly  high,  especially  when  the 
inconvenience  of  hauling  and  feeding  is 
considered.  R.  W.  D. 


Calf  Scour 

We  have  raised  calves  for  many  years, 
and  never  had  trouble  before.  In  March 
we  bought  a  purebred  Guernsey  calf  a 
month  old.  It  grew  nicely  for  about  six 
weeks,  then  suddenly  developed  scours 
without  any  reason  we  can  see,  as  we 
feed  new  milk  fresh  from  the  dairy  and 
pails,  etc.,  are  clean;  also  give  hay  and 
grain.  Now  we  have  another  calf  which 
seems  to  be  in  the  same  condition. 

It  would  not  be  possible  or  advisable 
for  us  to  attempt  to  diagnose  or  pre¬ 
scribe  for  such  a  serious  ailment  without 
being  able  to  make  a  personal  inspection. 
However,  white  of  egg  shaken  up  in  one 
pint  of  coffee  given  daily  is  sometimes 
beneficial.  Also  if  the  cows  and  calves 
are  being  fed  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  a 
change  to  Timothy  is  sometimes  beneficial 
in  cases  of  noninfeetive  scours.  R.  w.  d. 


Possible  Tumor 

I  have  a  mare  eight  years  old  which 
has  a  swollen  udder.  There  is  also  a 
hard  swelling  next  to  the  udder.  Is 
there  any  cure  for  this  and  what  treat¬ 
ment  do  you  advise?  J.  s. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  mare  in 
question  may  have  a  tumor  of  the  udder. 
In  any  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
a  good  veterinarian  make  an  examination 
and  follow  treatment  as  prescribed. 

R.  W.  D. 


Hay  Ensiling  Is  Becoming  a  Growing  Practice  in  the  East 


'  Better  start 
using  this  system, 
Jim .  .You’ll  save 
feed  and  make 
more  Money!7' 


pOUR  important  advantages  await  the  Larro  feeder 
A  who  gets  a  free  Larrometer  Kit  and  adopts  the 
Larro  Feeding  System.  For  this  system  helps  you  do 
these  things: 


•  Save  Feed— Avoid  Waste  •  Protect  the  health  of  your  cows 

•  Use  roughage  to  best  advantage  •  Get  maximum  milk  production 

Every  one  of  these  advantages  puts  extra  dollars 
into  the  Larro  feeder's  pocket.  And  the  system  is  so 
easy  to  follow,  when  you  have  the  Larrometer,  the 
Weigh  Tape,  and  the  complete  instructions  given  in 
the  booklet,  "Feeding  for  Profitable  Milk  Production/' 

Don't  delay.  See  your  Larro  dealer  today.  Buy 
five  bags  of  Larro  Dairy  Feed  and  he  will  see  that 
you  receive  your  Larrometer  Kit.  Feed  your  cows  the 
Larro  way — with  a  proved  feed — and  a  proved 
feeding  system.  For  more  than  a  quarter-century 
Larro  Dairy  Feed  has  been  making  new  friends  and 
keeping  them.  It  is  wholesome  and  carefully  made 
.  .  .  helps  build  health  and  condition  ...  helps  cows 
have  rugged,  healthy,  profitable  offspring.  Feed 
Larro  the  Larro  way  .  .  .  for  dependable  year-round 
satisfaction  and  profit. 


Ask  your  Larro  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  full  in¬ 
formation  about  Larro  Dairy  Feed,  Larro  Calf 
Builder,  Larro  Pig  Builder  and  Larro  Poultry  Feeds. 


LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

( TRADE  NAME ) 

Division  of  General  Mills ,  Inc. 
DETROIT  •  MICHIGAN 


arro 


DAIRY  FEED 
CALF  BUILDER 
PIG  BUILDER 
POULTRY  FEEDS 
* Farm-tested “ 
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This  and  That 


The  farming  business  being  the  family 
partnership  it  is,  wives  and  daughters  are 
.just  as  much  interested  in  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  farm  conditions  as  are  husbands 
and  sons  and  by  their  votes  they  have 
just  as  much  to  say  about  it.  In  every 
State  this  Fall  important  elections  are  be¬ 
ing  held  and  much  earnest  talk  about  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  is  going  on  in 
farm  homes  everywhere. 

* 

Who  has  a  recipe  for  old-fashioned 
“Mountain  Cake”  which  uses  six  eggs? 
A  reader  asks  us  for  it. 


* 

“What  can  the  individual  woman  do 
for  peace?”  This  subject  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed  recently  and  one  well-known  wom¬ 
an  whose  opinions  are  everywhere  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmost  respect,  stressed 
that  fact  that  the  individual  woman  in 
the  home  and  in  her  own  little  group  can 
exert  a  far  reaching  spiritual  influence 
for  peace  in  the  world.  “The  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump”  so,  instead  of 
talking  of  the  possibility  of  war  lets  all 
give  our  thoughts  and  words  to  peace. 


5^ 

All  of  you  quilt-makers  would  have 
been  as  thrilled  as  I  was  when  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  “Miss  Nancy”  down  on  an 
old  New  Jersey  farm  and  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  and  feeling  some  of  her  quilts. 
There  was  a  beautiful  silk  one  made  with 
infinite  care  from  hundreds  of  small 
pieces,  that  could  well  grace  the  finest 
bedroom  and  there  were  seieral  otliei 
lovely  ones  that  would  stimulate  conver¬ 
sation  for  a  whole  afternoon.  C.  B.  W. 


Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners 

“I  sew,  crochet,  quilt  and  embroider, 
and  am  interested  in  learning  of  any 
time-savers  which  will  give  me  more  time 
with  my  family  and  flowers.  mbs.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

“I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  wom¬ 
en  my  age  (28)  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  especially  interested  in  knit 
ting  and  embroidery.”  mbs.  w.  c. 

Connecticut. 

“T  would  like  to  exchange  letters  with 
other  readers  between  50  and  60  or  any- 
one  regardless  of  age.  I  am  interested  in 
everything,  fancy  work,  garden  home  etc. 
Will  answer  all  letters.  mbs.  c.  a.  v. 

New  York. 

“I  would  like  to  hear  from  women  in 
the  Western  States.  Will  exchange  cro¬ 
chet  patterns,  fancy  work  ideas  and  flow¬ 
er  seeds  or  roots  for  cactus,  mbs.  a  .  M. 

New  York. 

“I  would  like  to  exchange  letters  with 
women  who  would  like  to  write  me,  lo¬ 
cated  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
1  would  like  to  get  letters  from  people 
who  are  interested  in  quilts  and  flowers. 

Pennsylvania.  MBS-  A-  s-  B- 

“I  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
someone  who  crochets  or  knits  lace.  1 
do  most  all  kinds  of  fancy  work,  knitting, 
crocheting,  embroidery  and  oil  painting. 

New  York.  MBS-  c-  M-  M- 

>T  am  interested  in  wild  flowers  and 
have  a  fairly  large  collection.  Would 
like  to  exchange  some  of  our  plants  tor 
wild  flower  plants  of  other  parts  of  the 
country.  I  also  have  blue  Siberian  ms 
columbine  and  hardy  sweet  pea,  that 
should  be  glad  to  exchange  for?  different 
shades  of  iris  and  columbine. 

Massachusetts.  mbs.  b.  e.  g. 


Whole  Meal  Canned  in  One 
Jar 

Two  pounds  of  shin  beef  (fleshy  part) , 
one  onion  (minced),  five  onions  (peeled), 
two  tablespoons  minced  carrot,  one  carrot 
cut  in  strips,  one-half  green  pepper,  12 
potato  balls,  two  red  peppers,  one-halt 
teaspoon  powdered  thyme,  salt  to  taste. 
Remove  the  bone,  cut  the  meat  into  two- 
inch  pieces  and  place  bone  and  meat  in 
a  saucepan  with  the  minced  onion  and 
carrot,  thyme  and  salt.  Cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  simmer  until  the  meat  is 
tender.  Blanch  the  potatoes,  cut  into 
balls,  and  the  other  vegetables  separately, 
in  boiling  water  for  three  minutes,  then 
cold  dip.  Pack  a  hot  sterilized  jar  with 
the  meat  and  vegetables,  remove  all  fat, 
strain  to  remove  the  vegetables  from  the 
meat  broth  and  fill  the  jar  with  it,  boiling 
hot.  Adjust  the  rubber  and  cover  to  par¬ 
tially  seal.  Sterilize  for  two  hours  un¬ 
der  boiling  water.  Seal  completely  and 
test  for  leakage.  Quart  jars  are  best 
for  this.  J’  c‘ 


They  are  so  few,  those  rows  of  thorny 
hedge  - 

Between  the  flowering  fields  of  corn 
and  wheat. 

The  coverts  laid  along  a  meadow's  edge. 

Where  birds  can  rest  and  find  the  rest¬ 
ing  sweet. 


A  shelter  for  their  nests,  and  from  the 
rain, 

A  perch  above  the  careless  tfampling 
herds, 

Refuge  from  hawks  within  its  tangled 
skein — 

A  hedge  is  such  a  precious  boon  to 
birds. 

—Maud  E.  Uschold,  N.  Y.  Sun. 


In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 


The  little  green  Ford,  which  has  taken 
me  on  several  pleasant  visits  to  farm 
homes,  turned  its  nose  toward  the  west 
one  day  not  long  ago,  to  see  what  some 
of  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
countryside  looked  like  in  the  middle  of 
October.  Leaving  New  York  at  noon, 
with  a  temperature  of  87,  which  made  us 
think  we  were  in  the  middle  of  Summer, 
under  the  Hudson  and  over  the  Pulaski 
Skyway  high  above  the  Jersey  meadows, 
we  followed  along  main  traveled  roads 
where  there  were  plenty  of  road-side 
stands  showing  the  Fall  crops,  including 
many  jugs  of  sweet  cider.  Then  we 
turned  off  into  the  real  farming  country. 
Everything  except  the  trees  was  pretty 
sere  and  brown,  with  the  “fodder  in  the 
shock”  and  some  fields  of  corn  still 
standing  for  daily  cutting. 

It  was  getting  near  milking  time  and 
the  herds  were  all  coming  up  from  the 
pasture  and  we  noted  that  though  there 
were  many  Holsteins  and  a  good  many 
mixed  breeds,  the  Brown  Swiss  cows 
Avere  numerous  enough  all  through  that 
country  to  attract  attention  and  make 
one  l-ealize  that  this  breed  is  making  it¬ 
self  felt. 

The  country  was  beautiful  in  its  Fall 
dress  and,  being  Monday,  the  traffic  was 
light.  I  saw  a  number  of  farms  I  would 
have  liked  to  visit  but  our  first  stop  was 
at  the  Hickory  Dairy  Farm,  which  I  have 
talked  about  elsewhere  and  then  we  went 
visiting  the  neighbors  of  Buffalo  Hollow. 
We  made  friends  with  the  old  farm  dogs, 
played  with  the  almost  brand  new  calves, 
scratched  the  ears  of  the  old  brood 
sow  that  was  so  proud  of  her  ten  babies, 
and  ate  some  of  the  cookies  that  have 
made  “Miss  Anne”  quite  famous  through 
that  region.  Then  down  through  the 
woods  road  to  the  snug  little  cabin  of 
the  Ford’s  mistress,  crossing  Willoughby 
Brook  on  a  foot  bridge  and  tucking  in 
early  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  brook's 
song. 

Up  at  six  the  next  morning,  in  time  to 
watch  the  sun  come  over  the  hill  and  into 


the  woods,  we  were  away  toward  the 
Pennsylvania  country  on  a  perfect  morn¬ 
ing.  Our  route  lay  past  “Patchwork  Hill” 
on  through  Easton,  where  it  was  market 
day  in  the  square  so  we  stopped  and 
visited  each  stand,  most  of  them  presided 
over  by  farm  women  who  rightly  took 
great  pride  in  their  displays.  We  couldn’t 
resist  buying  some  cottage  cheese,  straw- 
flowers  and  dill.  Then  we  sped  on  out 
toward  the  Poconos  noting  some  of  the 
thrifty  farms  along  the  way,  though  it 
was  still  too  early  to  go  calling.  At 
Wind  Gap  we  stopped  at  a  Horse  Auction 
to  inquire  about  some  of  the  farms 
around  and  were  directed  to  that  of 
Ralph  Crumbine,  where  we  chatted  with 
his  young  wife,  who  was  at  the  moment 
mixing  paint  to  apply  to  the  window 
sash  of  a  new  chicken  house.  A  fine 
flock  of  R.  I.  Reds  had  been  given  the 
freedom  of  the  gardens  and  nearby  fields 
and  they  were  doing  their  own  kind  of 
harvesting  in  a  big  way.  Mr.  Crumbine 
works  his  own  farm  and  that  of  his  sis¬ 
ter,  a  job  which  keeps  everybody  busy. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  at  Tobylianna 
and  the  top-off  of  an  excellent  meal  was 
what  might  be  called  a  “deep  dish  apple 
pie  in  reverse.”  It  was  made  with  a 
bottom  crust  that  “melted  away”  and  the 
apples  were  left  whole.  I  may  have  tasted 
better  pie  but  I  don’t  recall  it. 

I  called  up  our  reader  Avho  recently 
asked  for  the  old-fashioned  double  crust 
lemon  pie  and  finding  her  home  we  Avent 
on  out  through  a  lovely  woodsey  road,  to 
receive  a  Avarm  welcome.  There  Avere  so 
many  things  to  see  and  talk  about — the 
new  electric  equipment  made  possible  by 
the  recent  high  line,  the  hives  of  bees  and 
the  White  Leghorns,  that  Ave  lingered 
longer  than  we  should  have  and  had  to 
speed  up  in  order  to  come  down  through 
the  colorful  mountains  and  DelaAA’are 
Water  Gap  while  the  sun  Avas  still  with 
us.  The  only  distressing  sight  we  saw 
Avas  a  forest  fire  creeping  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  Ave  Avondered  Avhat  carelessness 
might  have  caused  it.  C.  B.  w. 


Here’s  Sewing  Youll  Enjoy! 


4920  —  A  pretty  flatterer  of 
extra  pounds  and  curves  and 
lovely  in  bright  voile  or  per¬ 
cale.  Designed  for  sizes  36 
to  60.  Size  36  requires  4% 
yds.  of  36-in.  fabric. 

Price  of  these  patterns  15c 
each.  Send  all  orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York. 


4961  —  To  make  beloved  dolls 
look  like  ‘‘Annie  Laurie,”  this 
charming  eight-piece  Avard- 
robe.  Designed  for  16,  18,  20, 
22  and  24-inch  dolls.  For  in¬ 
dividual  yardage  see  pattern, 

ouu  —  This  jaunty  two-piecer 
boasts  smart  swing  skirt  and 
panelled  blouse.  Designed  for 
sizes  10  to  18.  Size  14  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 


Teach  the  Youngsters  to 
Cook 

When  your  little  girl  comes  into  the 
kitchen  when  you  are  baking  and  pleads 
to  make  a  pie,  what  do  you  say  to  her? 

I  can  imagine,  like  many  other  mothers, 
you  reply  :  “No,  no ;  run  atvay  now  and 
don't  bother ;  Mother’s  very  busy  and 
can’t  be  troubled  right  noAV.” 

This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  a  little 
time  invested  now  in  teaching  your  girl 
— or  boy — how  to  stir  up  a  cake  or  make 
a  pan  of  biscuits,  Avill  be  paying  happy 
dividends  for  much  longer  than  you  can 
ever  know.  It  is  good  for  mothers,  too. 

There’s  something  old-fashioned  and 
real  about  having  your  daughter  by  your 
side,  learning  from  you  the  homely  les¬ 
sons  that  she  will  always  remember.  Try 
to  have  a  “children’s  hour”  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,  at  least  once  or  tAvice  a  week.  One  of 
my  sons  learned  to  be  a  Arery  good  cook, 
during  school  vacations,  and  could  always 
get  a  job  in  our  best  restaurants  in  the 
village,  if  no  other  employment  Avas  to 
be  had. 

If  Mother  is  ill  and  the  children  are 
able  to  cook  simple  dishes  for  her  and  the 
rest  of  the  family,  it  saves  considerable 
expense  and  gives  them  confidence.  If 
they  do  have  a  little  bad  luck  the  waste 
will  be  no  more  than  that  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  if  a  maid  came  into  the  home  to  help. 

Here  are  a  few  easily  made  dishes  that 
the  children  will  enjoy  trying.  After  a 
child  has  made  a  dish  once,  it  is  never 
necessary  to  devote  so  much  time  for  in¬ 
struction  and  after  it  has  been  mastered, 
then  it  is  Avise  to  turn  the  making  over 
to  her  whenever  possible.  Also  alloAv  her 
to  commence  mastering  another  recipe 
and  helping  with  dishes  that  you  are 
making  yourself.  Beating  egg  whites, 
measuring  spices,  sifting  flour  and  many 
of  the  side  lines  of  cooking  are  good 
training. 

Baking  PoAvder  Biscuit.  —  Tavo  cups 
sifted  bread  flour,  four  teaspoons  baking 
poAvder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth 
cup  shortening,  three-fourths  cup  milk  or 
water.  Sift  flour,  measure,  add  other  dry 
ingredients  and  sift  again.  Cut  in  short¬ 
ening  very  fine.  Add  the  liquid  gradually, 
mixing  with  a  fork  to  a  light  dough.  Toss 
on  floured  board,  knead  lightly  with  fin¬ 
ger  tips  and  roll  to  desired  thickness  and 
cut.  Bake  in  a  450-degree  oven  for  12 
or  15  minutes. 

“Minches.” — An  easily  made  dish  that 
any  child  of  10  or  12  years  can  easily 
put  together.  One  and  one-half  pounds 
ground  beef,  three  cups  water,  six  me¬ 
dium-sized  onions,  three  tablespoons  flour 
to  thicken,  1)4  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourtli 
teaspoon  pepper,  three  cups  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes.  Put  the  ground  meat  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  stir  in  the  Avater.  using  a  fork  to 
break  up  any  lumps  of  meat.  Peel  the 
onions  (I  use  goggles  for  this  tearful 
job)  and  add  to  the  meat  in  the  sauce¬ 
pan.  Place  on  high  heat  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  boils  and  then  turn  to  Ioav  and  cook 
for  30  minutes  or  until  the  onions  are 
soft.  Put  flour  into  small  boAvl  Avith  salt 
and  stir  in  a  little  water  (about  three- 
fourths  cup)  to  make  a  thin  paste.  Stir 
that  into  the  “minches”  and  keep  on  stir¬ 
ring  until  thickened.  Then  add  pepper 
and  serve  poured  over  creamy  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes.  A  nice  Saturday  luncheon  dish. 

Muffins. — Tavo  cups  sifted  flour,  three 
teaspoons  baking  poAvder,  tAvo  tablespoons 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  Avell- 
beaten  egg,  one  cup  milk,  one-fourth  cup 
melted  butter.  Sift  the  flour,  salt,  bak¬ 
ing  poAvder  and  sugar  together.  Beat  the 
egg  Avith  rotary  beater,  then  add  milk  and 
melted  butter.  Mix  a  little  with  a  spoon 
and  then  pour  into  the  dry  ingredients 
and  stir  quickly  until  the  flour  is  all 
wet.  Stir  round  and  round — do  not  beat. 
Then  with  a  spoon  fill  the  muffin  pans 
half  full.  This  amount  will  make  12 
muffins.  Bake  in  425-degree  oven  for  25 
minutes. 

To  make  jam  or  jelly  muffins,  put  a 
spoon  of  jelly  in  the  muffin  batter  and  it 
Avill  rise  up  over  the  jelly  and  Avhen  the 
muffin  is  broken  open  there  is  your 
sweetening,  right  inside. 

Be  sure  to  teach  the  youngsters  the 
general  principles  of  good  cookery  so  that 
they  will  become  habitual. 

Always  assemble  all  ingredients  and 
utensils  before  beginning  to  cook.  Oil 
all  pans  before  hand.  Sift  flour  before 
measuring.  Sift  dry  ingredients  with 
flour  unless  otherwise  specified.  Use 
standard  measuring  cups  and  spoons. 
Hold  eggbeater,  graters,  etc.,  under  the 
faucet  and  clean  as  soon  as  through 
using.  This  habit  is  very  essential. 

And  as  for  yourselves,  mothers,  teach 
your  child  to  cook.  You  Avill  help  your¬ 
self,  your  children,  and  all  Avho  come  in 
close  contact  Avith  them,  for  your  chil¬ 
dren  Avill  have  gained  valuable  knowl- 
edge.  F.  c.  s. 
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Planning  Christmas  Early 

It  is  none  to  early  to  think  of  Christ¬ 
mas  and  I  want  to  tell  about  the  plans 
which  I  tried  last  year  and  found  most 
helpful  in  solving  the  shopping  problem. 
Early  in  the  season  I  bought  a  scrapbook 
with  large  pages.  In  it  I  pasted  from 
time  to  time,  advertisements  and  illustra¬ 
tions  clipped  from  magazines,  of  articles 
that  appealed  to  me — things  I  should  like 
to  have  for  myself  or  give  to  friends. 
After  a  few  months  I  had  between  the 
pages  a  regular  department  store,  filled 
with  just  the  things  I  wanted  to  buy.  In 
November  I  made  out  my  Christmas  list, 
and  it  was  a  very  simple  matter,  since  in 
many  instances  I  had  penciled  at  the 
side  of  the  illustration,  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  I  had  planned  the  gift. 
Some  of  the  articles  I  could  buy  right  in 
my  home  town,  for  others  I  sent  direct  to 
the  advertiser.  The  scheme  worked  like 
a  charm  and  my  gfits  were  all  ready  for 
mailing,  or  presenting  in  person  as  the 
case  might  be,  long  before  Christmas,  giv¬ 
ing  me  leisure  for  the  last  minute  extras. 
The  whole  thing  was  really  a  year-round 
game  and  the  whole  family  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  as  I  learned  when  I  found 
among  my  own  gifts  many  of  the  articles 
I  had  especially  liked. 

My  sister  keeps  a  gift  book  which 
solves  her  gift  problem.  It  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  I  have  heard  about. 
It  is  a  large  blank  book  in  which  she 
records  the  birthdays  of  her  friends, 
Christmas  lists,  graduation  dates,  anni¬ 
versaries,  and  so  forth.  But  what  is  most 
important  whenever  she  hears  a  friend 
mention  something  in  which  she  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  or  would  like  to  have 
she  makes  a  note  of  it  beside  her  name. 
It  is  very  easy  indeed  to  select  an  ap¬ 
propriate  and  acceptable  gift  with  these 
reminders  at  hand. 

My  garden  supplies  me  with  unusual 
greeting  cards  to  send  to  my  flower-lov¬ 
ing  friends  at  Christmas.  As  the  seeds 
from  my  finest  flowers  mature,  I  gather 
them  and  put  them  in  small  envelopes. 
These  I  later  make  gay  with  pictures  cut 
from  seed  catalogs,  showing  the  flower 
produced  from  the  seeds  in  the  envelope, 
and  add  a  personal  greeting.  Directions 
for  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the 
seeds  might  be  given  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  envelope. 

Little  things  throughout  the  Summer 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  last  minute 
rush  at  Christmas  time.  mbs.  l.  c. 


Easily  Made  Gifts 


6218  —  Kittens  in  playful  mood  brighten 
this  quilt,  that’s  so  easily  appliqued  with 
your  gayest  scraps.  One  block  measures 
9%  inches.  The  design  is  also  pretty  for 
cushions  and  linens.  Pattern  includes 
block  chart,  color  schemes,  directions, 
yardage  charts  and  illustration. 


Price  of  these  patterns,  10c  each. 


6017  —  A  scenic  set  to  liven  up  Father’s 
favorite  chair — or  your  own!  Crocheted 
in  string,  it’s  as  strong  and  durable  as 
it  is  decorative.  Pattern  includes  charts 
and  complete  directions  for  making  the 
set,  illustrations  of  it  and  of  stitches 
used,  and  material  requirements. 


Apples — That 

Who  doesn’t  like  apples,  either  raw  or 
cooked?  The  apple  has  a  very  definite 
dietetic  value.  Its  phosphate  content  is 
certainly  of  undoubted  value  in  the  hu¬ 
man  system,  while  one  of  the  oldest 
beauty  and  health  prescriptions  in  the 
world  consists  of  an  uncooked  apple  eaten 
shortly  before  retiring.  Among  red  ap¬ 
ples  the  best  known  all-purpose  are  the 
Jonathan,  best  from  October  to  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  McIntosh,  best  from  September  to 
January;  Wealthy,  best  from  July  to 
October,  and  Winesap,  best  from  Febru¬ 
ary  to  June. 

Cooking  apples  are  Baldwin,  best  from 
December  to  May,  and  Rome  Beauty, 
best  from  December  to  April. 

The  Greening,  really  the  best  of  all¬ 
cooking  apples,  is  at  its  best  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  March. 

To  make  an  apple  pie  select  the  right 
kind  of  apple  for  the  season ;  when  add¬ 
ing  sugar,  put  it  between  the  layers  of 
fruit  rather  than  on  top  where  it  would 
tend  to  make  the  crust  soggy ;  do  not  add 
much  water — good  apples  make  their  own 
juice ;  flavoring  is  a  matter  for  pei’sonal 
decision — some  prefer  cinnamon  or  nut¬ 
meg,  others  the  more  pungent  flavor  of 
lemon  rind  grated.  When  apples  are 
flat  and  tasteless,  a  little  lemon  juice  is 
an  improvement.  Have  a  hot  oven  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  minutes  of  baking,  as  is 
necessary  for  all  pastry ;  later  reduce  the 
heat  so  the  crust  will  not  brown  too 
quickly.  If  a  glazed  crust  is  desired, 
brush  over  with  milk  when  the  pie  is  al¬ 
most  done,  then  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
return  to  the  oven  to  finish  baking. 

To  vary  apple  pies,  when  rolling  out 
pastry  for  the  top  crust,  sprinkle  gener¬ 
ously  with  grated  cheese,  rolling  and 


Delicious  Fruit 

pressing  it  into  the  crust. 

With  cream  cheese  and  whipped  cream, 
press  one  small  package  of  cream  cheese 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  then  mix  with  one 
cup  of  heavy  cream  beaten  until  stiff. 
Pile  on  top  of  the  pie,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  chilled,  or  put  it  on  in  a 
decorative  pattern  by  means  of  a  pastry 
bag  and  tube. 

For  an  apple  and  date  pie,  use  for  the 
filling  three  cups  of  coarsely  chopped  ap¬ 
ples,  pared  and  cored,  with  one  cup 
stoned,  quartered  dates.  Little  sugar 
will  be  needed  as  the  dates  are  sweet. 
Bake  as  you  would  any  pie. 

Apple  Custard  Pie  With  Cocoanut. — 
Two  cups  milk,  three  eggs,  one-fourth 
cup  sugar,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind,  two 
lai’ge  tart  apples,  one  cup  moist  cocoa- 
nut,  pastry,  whipped  cream,  if  liked. 
Scald  the  milk  and  pour  over  beaten  egg 
yolk.  Add  sugar,  salt  and  lemon  rind 
and  cook  over  hot  water  (in  double 
boiler)  until  mixture  thickens.  Cool, 
then  fold  in  apples,  pared  and  grated ; 
also  cocoanut.  Turn  into  partly  baked 
pastry  shell  and  complete  baking  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  of  350  degrees.  Top  with 
sweetened  flavored  whipped  cream  just 
before  serving,  if  desired. 

Crusted  Apples. — Six  apples,  one-half 
cup  apricot  jam,  one  egg  white,  one-half 
cup  ground  almonds  or  peanuts,  one-half 
cup  bread  crumbs,  one-half  cup  brown 
sugar.  Peel  and  core  apples ;  fill  center 
with  jam.  Brush  over  with  the  beaten 
egg  white.  Cover  well  with  the  ground 
nuts,  crumbs  and  sugar  mixed  together. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  apples 
are  tender  and  nicely  crusted. 

MBS.  M.  H. 


An  Old  Kitchen  Made  New 

In  an  old  house  in  the  country  there 
were  two  little,  tiny  rooms  opening  into 
each  other,  a  dining-room  and  a  kitchen 
— tw’o  little  rooms  in  such  a  sad  state 
that  they  fairly  cried  out  for  attention. 
“Fix  us  up.”  they  called.  “Fix  us  up  and 
we  will  repay  you.”  Now  these  two  lit¬ 
tle  rooms  didn’t  have  to  stay  a  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen  because  there  was  an¬ 
other  room  in  the  house  that  would  take 
care  of  the  dining-room  furniture,  and 
the  two  little  rooms,  if  made  into  one  big 
room,  would  make  a  lovely  kitchen. 

The  floor  of  the  little  old  dining-room 
sloped  so  queerly  that  the  diners  on  the 
high  side  of  the  table  wei’e  at  least  two 
or  three  inches  higher  than  those  on  the 
low  side,  giving  one  the  feeling  of  being 
on  a  storm-boxxnd  ship.  The  walls  of  this 
room  had  been  plastered  and  papered  but 
both  plaster  and  paper  were  coming  off 
in  chxinks.  The  kitchen  walls  were  also 
in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  wooden 
siding  had  been  painted  a  sickly  gray  of 
which  only  a  faint  glimmer  of  color  re¬ 
mained.  An  old  iron  sink  stood  in  one 
corner  surmounted  by  a  cistern  pump. 
An  assortment  of  hooks  and  nails  had 
been  driven  in  the  walls  and  remained 
sticking  out  at  all  angles. 

It  took  some  courage  to  say  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  corpenter,  “Take  down  the  partition 
between  these  two  rooms,”  but  eventually 
I  did  say  it,  and  he  commenced  whack¬ 
ing.  A  nice  large  room  was  the  result, 
full  of  possibilities  for  a  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  country  kitchen. 

The  floor  was  leveled  first  and  the 
storm-at-sea  effect  eliminated.  Linoleum, 
in  a  small  black  and  white  sqvxared  pat¬ 
tern  and  quite  inexpensive,  covered  the 
rough  flooring.  The  ex-kitchen  woodeix 
walls  were  covei’ed  with  plaster-board 
and  matched  up  as  well  as  possible  with 
the  plastered  walls  of  the  ex-dining  room. 
I  thought  this  somewhat  patchy  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  walls  would  be  best  covered 
with  wallpaper,  so  I  chose  a  pattern  of 
Chinese  red  tulips  with  green  leaves  and 
stems  in  Chinese  red  pots.  One  of  the 
outside  doors  was  cut  in  two  pai’ts  and 
made  into  a  Dutch  door,  so  that  the  up¬ 
per  half  would  open  sepai-ately.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  wms  a  practically  use¬ 
less  wood-shed  with  a  door  opening  into 
my  new  kitchen.  I  had  the  wood-shed  re¬ 
moved  and  grass  planted  on  the  spot.  The 
connecting  door  was  turned  into  a  long 
window  which  let  in  plenty  of  sunshine. 

Ordinary  kitchen  furniture  was  in¬ 
stalled,  an  electric  refrigerator  and  stove, 
a  kitchen  table,  a  cabinet  for  brooms  and 
a  modern  sink.  In  the  unfinished  furni¬ 
ture  department  of  one  of  the  city  stores 
I  found  a  corner  cupboard  and  had  it 
painted  cream  color  to  match  the  wood¬ 
work.  To  my  great  joy  I  also  found 
dishes  to  match  the  wallpaper  and  set 
them  up  on  the  corner  cupboard.  This 
pattern  is  called  “The  Flower  Shop”  and 
is  quite  inexpensive.  I  had  two  little 
straight  old-fashioned  chairs  which  did 
not  seem  worth  re-finishing,  so  I  painted 


them  Chinese  red  and  put  splint  seats  in 
them.  For  25  cents  I  bought  a  discai’ded 
wooden  stool  and  painted  that  the  same 
color.  Since  the  expanse  of  linoleum 
seemed  rather  glaring,  I  covered  up  part 
of  it  with  braided  rugs.  I  then  con¬ 
sulted  an  interior  decorator  about  the 
curtains  and  she  said  yellow  organdy,  so 
that’s  what  they  are  and  very  pretty. 

E.  F.  V. 


Salad  Dressing  Recipes 

Parisian  French  Di’essing. — Mix  in  a 
mason  jar  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon  each  of  celex-y 
salt,  dry  mustard  and  paprika  with  one- 
half  cup  olive  oil,  one-fourth  cup  orange 
juice,  three  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and 
three  tablespoons  of  chopped  parsley. 
This  dressing  may  be  put  on  a  fruit 
salad  in  advance  to  marinate  the  fruit. 

White  Mayonnaise  Dressing.  —  Beat 
two  egg  whites  until  stiff.  Fold  in  two 
teaspoons  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Meas¬ 
ure  two  cups  salad  oil  anxl  one-foxirth  cxip 
lemon  juice.  Add  alternate  tablespoons 
of  the  oil  and  lemon  juice,  beating  con¬ 
stantly  until  all  the  lemon  jxiice  is  used. 
Then  gradually  add  the  remainder  of  the 
oil.  Whipped  cream  may  be  added. 

Party  Salad  Dressing. — Boil  together 
one  cup  sugar  and  one-half  cup  water  for 
three  minutes.  Beat  three  egg  yolks  un¬ 
til  light  and  add  to  them  one-half  cxip 
lemon  juice  and  one-fourtli  teaspoon  salt. 
Gradually  add  the  sxigar  mixture,  beating 
constantly,  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler 
until  thick.  When  cool,  add  one-half  cup 
whipped  cream. 

This  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  vege¬ 
table,  crab  meat,  shrimp  and  lobster 
salads. 

Mushroom  Dressing. — Mix  these  ingre¬ 
dients  and  chill  thoroughly :  one  cup 
cooked  sliced  mushrooms,  two  tablespoons 
chopped  celery,  two  tablespoons  chopped 
pimentoes,  two  tablespoons  chopped  green 
pepper,  two  tablespoons  chopped  sweet 
pickles,  two  tablespoons  chili  sauce,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
cayenne  and  one  cup  mayonnaise. 

Pimento  and  Roquefort  Dressing.  — 
This  is  splendid  for  any  vegetable  salad. 
Cream  four  tablespoons  roquefort  cheese 
and  add  one-half  cup  salad  oil,  four  table¬ 
spoons  chopped  pimentoes,  one-fourth  cup 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  and  one  teaspoon 
salt.  Blend  well  and  beat  until  ci’eamy. 

Relish  Dressing. — This  is  excellent  for 
tomato,  head  lettuce  and  asparagus  sal¬ 
ads  :  Combine  two  tablespoons  each  of 
sweet  pickles,  chili  sauce,  chopped  ripe 
olives,  chopped  chives,  chopped  green 
onions  with  one  cup  mayonnaise.  Add 
one  teaspooxi  salt,  one  teaspoon  sugar  and 
oxxe  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Head  Lettuce  Supreme  Dressing.  — 
Beat  together  until  well  blended :  two- 
thirds  cup  catsup,  two  tablespoons  each 
of  chopped  green  onions,  chopped  green 
pepper,  chopped  pimentoes,  chopped  eel- 
ery  and  chopped  olives.  Add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  one-third  cxxp  lemon  juice. 
To  this  may  be  added  one-half  cup  of 
mayonnaise.  The  latter  is  optional.  H.  D. 


On  Equal  Terms 
with  Winter 


K 


EEPING 
warm  and  healthy 
in  winter  is  not  a  matter  of  how 
much  you  wear  as  what  you  wear.  You 
travel  light  and  travel  warm  in  Utica 
Knit  bodygard  underwear.  It’s  tai¬ 
lored  to  fit  and  made  only  of  the  finest 
long  staple  cotton  or  wool  yarns.  Won’t 
bind,  grip  or  sag.  Styles  and  sizes  for 
men  and  boys  and  also  women  and 
children.  See  your  dealer  now  and  be 
sure  to  look  for  the  famous  bodygard 
label.  Utica  Knitting  Company,  Utica, 
New  York,  Anniston,  Alabama. 

18  89—  Fifty  years  of  Service— 1939 


Best  Remedy  for  ■ 
Coughs  is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 


Needs  No  Cooking.  Big  Saving. 


To  get  the  quickest  imaginable  relief 
from  coughs  due  to  colds,  mix  your  own 
remedy  at  home.  Once  tried,  you’ll  never 
be  without  it,  and  it’s  so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  A  child 
could  do  it.  No  cooking  needed. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  compound  containing 
Norway  Pine  and  palatable  guaiacol,  in  coii- 
centrated  form,  well-known  for  its  prompt 
action  on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full 
pint  of  really  splendid  medicine  and  yoxi 
get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  children  love 
its  pleasant  taste.  . 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way 
that  means  business.  It  loosens  the  phlegm 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and  eases 
the  soreness.  Thus  it  makes  breathing 
easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep.  Just 
try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your  money  will 
be  refxinded. 
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NEW  AND  DIFFERENT  This  Mar 
HOLIDAY  PLAYS!  A  wide 
selection  of  plays  and  teach¬ 
ers’  handbooks.  Material  for 
all  a£es.  Good  parts  for  every¬ 
one.  Send  postcard  for  our 
new  FREE  1039  catalog. 

DRAMATIC  PUB-  On  Good  Pla 
LISHING  CO.,  Dept.  F, 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chica 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
j  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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COMFORTABLE 
ALL  DAY 

ho*,  mote,  dcufi 

Ball-Band  footwear  is  just  naturally 
more  comfortable  to  wear  because 
you  choose  exactly  the  style  you 
need  from  the  very  complete  Ball- 
Band  line.  You  get  greater  comfort 
all  day  and  every  day.  And,  too, 
you  get  more  days  of  satisfaction 
out  of  every  pair  because  Ball-Band 
has  built  this  extra  satisfaction  right 
into  them.  Be  prepared  for  the 
first  bad  weather  —  see  your  Ball- 
Band  dealer.  Look  for  the  Red  Ball. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
305  WATER  ST.,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 

BALL-BAND 


Look  for  the 

RED  BALL 


ARMY-NAVY  BARGAINS 

Haversack  . .  .$  .75  Cart,  belt  . $  .60 

Macliete-bolo  .$1.50  Rope  Lariat  . $  .75 

Army  saddle.  .$9.85  U.  S.  Hunting  knife. $1.25 

Springfield  rifle  50/70 . $3.50 

New  1938  catalog,  286  pages  of  pistols,  armor, 
guns,  daggers,  etc.,  mailed  for  50  eents_.  Special 
circular  for  3c  stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS, 

501  BROADWAY  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  water 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 
ALBERT  RIPE  SUPPLY  CO  ,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13  th  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Made  in 
tr.s.A, 


FARM  RW€F! 

Here’s  farm  relief  no  farmer  can  afford  to 
be  without— EN-AIl- CO  (Japanese  style) 
OIL.  Stimulates  local  circulation,  for  the 
relief  of  pains  of  Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Sore 
Muscles,  Fatigue  and  Exposure,  also  the 
discomfort  of  Head  Colds  and  Bronchial 
Irritation.  EN-AR-CO  has  been  doing  it  for 
over  50  years.  Best  insurance  against  a 
crop  of  troubles.  Get  EN-AR-CO  today 
and  get  your  quick  pain  relief 


NATIONAL  REMEDY  GO. 


NEW  YORK 


Biggest  film  bargain  in  U.  S.l  Either  16  guaranteed 
orints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8 

Srints  from  each  roll  —  only  26c  coinl  16  reprints  26c. 
ioaranteed  quality.  One  day  aemcel  Mailers  and 
details  FREE!  Send  your  rolls  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS,  Dept. 225.  LaCrosse,  Wise. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  print* 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
servico.  Youno  Photo  Sorvico*  43-C.  Albany,  N.  Y# 

Bfll  1  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  In- 
Ufa  secluding  two  enlargements.  25c  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA,  MINNESOTA 

ROLLS  DEVEI.OI’ED-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Jtade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  8EKVICE  LaCrosse, Wl» 

LOOK!  —  Film  developing  bargain!  Quickest  service! 
Either  16 prints  or  2  enlargements  and  8  prints  from  each 
roll,  only  25c.  Modern  Studios.  Bx  628A,  Lacrosse.  Wis. 

HOMES  WANTED^ 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

AT  TREMENDOUS  SAVINGS 

FREE — Surprise  Gift  Offer.FREE I  instructions, 
sample  book.  1001  colors.  World’B  Fair  Style 
Flash.  40  Models.  FREE.  Write  Wool  Trading 
Co.,  361  Grand  St.,  Dept.  C-12,  N.  Y.  C 


YARN 


finil  BUY  DIRECT,  SAVE  MONEY.  Lowest 
A  If  M  prices,  highest  quality  for  over  100  years, 
nil  11  FREE  samples  and  knitting  directions. 

URTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7.  Harmony,  Maine. 


BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal 
Basin,  Low-down  Toilet.  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 

I'cVtear  tss  isir 

FOR  INVENTORS  RECORD  FREE 

Write  today  for  valuable  72- page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
Your  Patent’’  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form— both  I  REE. 

L.  F.  Randolph.  581  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


KNITTED  SUPS 


FOR  COLD  WEATHER 

Stylish  and  Warm 

INDERA  FIGURFIT  (Cold- 
pruf)  Knit  Princess  Slips  and 
Underskirts  keep  you  warm 
and  comfortable  even  on  win¬ 
ter’s  coldest  days.  Knit  by  a 
special  process,  these  smartly 
styled  slips  lie  smooth  and 
close  without  bunching  or 
crawling.  Choice  of  beautiful 
colors  in  cotton,  wool  mixture, 
rayon  and  wool,  100%  wool, 
worsted,  silk  and  worsted. 
Easy  to  launder,  no  ironing 
necessary.  Exclusive  STA-UP 
shoulder  straps. 

Ask  for  INDERA  FIGURFIT 
by  name  at  your  favorite  store. 
Correct  sizes  for  Women, 
Misses,  Children. 

Write  for  FREE 
Descriptive  Catalog  No.  552. 


INDERA  MILLS  CO. 

WINSTON-SALEM*  N.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Weighing  In 

Cool  days  are  here  and  cold  days  are 
ahead.  It's  a  good  time  now  to  “weigh 
in”  and  find  out  what  your  poundage  is, 
for  weight  is  one  of  the  indications  of  a 
person’s  state  of  health. 

Many  people  eat  less  in  the  Summer 
and  lose  weight  thereby.  Most  of  us 
eat  too  much  anyway  so  it  may  be  well 
to  continue  some  food  limitations  even 
during  cold  weather. 

The  reason  we  are  apt  to  gain  weight 
in  the  Winter  is  two-fold.  First,  we  are 
inclined  to  eat  foods  such  as  griddle  cakes 
and  doughnuts,  which  are  high  in  calo¬ 
ries.  Calories  are  heat  units  which  show 
the  fuel  value  of  foods.  If  we  eat  more 
calories  than  are  needed  to  meet  our 
energy  requirements  then  the  extra  ones 
are  stored  in  our  bodies  as  fat.  W  e  do 
not  really  need  as  many  extra  calories  in 
"Winter  as  we  eat  so  those  which  are  left 
over  “make  us  fat.” 

Children  need  more  calories  than  do 
most  adults.  This  is  because  a  child  is 
so  very  active.  If  a  boy  or  girl  walks  a 
considerable  distance  to  school  he  or  she 
burns  up  a  number  of  heat-units ;  that  is 
the  units  or  calories  are  transformed  into 
energy  and  used.  It  is  better  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  rise  early  and  walk  to  school 
than  for  them  to  be  carried  on  the  milk 
truck  or  in  the  family  car.  It  is  during 
school  years  that  health  foundations  are 
laid  for  entire  life-times.  It  seems  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  automobile  should  be 
undermining  this  foundation,  but  it  is  in 
many  instances  doing  exactly  that. 

Children  who  eat  hearty  breakfasts, 
ride  to  school,  sit  in  an  over-heated 
school-room,  are  called  for  and  ride  home 
at  night  are  far  more  apt  to  miss  school 
because  of  common  colds  and  other  illness 
than  are  those  who  have  for  breakfast 
some  fruit,  cereal,  milk  to  drink,  but¬ 
tered  toast  and  perhaps  some  broiled  ba¬ 
con  or  a  boiled  or  poached  egg,  then  walk 
a  half  hour  to  a  school-room  which  is 
not  over-heated  and  walk  home  again  at 
night. 

Overweight  in  a  child,  unless  it  is  very 
excessive,  need  not  cause  a  parent  to 
worry.  It  will  probably  be  temporary 
and  soon  outgrown.  If  it  is  excessive, 
and  interferes  with  his  comfort  or  his 
play,  then  it  may  be  due  to  a  glandular 
condition  which  a  competent  physician 
should  check. 

Underweight  in  a  growing  boy  or  girl 
is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  often  too 


lightly  throught  of.  It  may  mark  the 
onset  of  disease.  It  may  make  it  easy 
for  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  to  set  up 
housekeeping.  It  may  lessen  resistance 
to  contagion.  It,  too,  may  be  caused  by 
trouble  with  the  glands. 

If  underweight  in  a  person  not  yet  20 
is  accompanied  by  a  small  appetite,  lack 
of  “pep,”  frequent  indispositions,  con¬ 
tinuous  colds  or  a  cough,  then  medical 
attention  is  called  for  at  once. 

To  weigh  10  pounds  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  one’s  height  and  age  may  not  in¬ 
dicate  danger  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
40  and  yet  it  may.  Weight  taken  alone 
is  not  a  good  index  to  health.  With  it 
must  be  considered  general  bouyancy. 
Progressive  loss  of  weight  however  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  cause  is  a  danger  sig¬ 
nal  and  needs  investigation. 

From  20  to  40  it  is  better  to  weigh  a 
bit  more  than  the  average  than  a  great 
deal  less  because  during  these  years  one 
is  more  apt,  than  one  is  later,  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  dangerous  infections.  After  40 
life  will  probably  slow  down  a  little  bit. 
There  may  be  fewer  exposures  to  disease 
germs  and  there  will  be  greater  acquired 
resistance  to  them. 

Because  life  after  40  is  apt  to  be  some¬ 
what  more  sedentary  not  as  many  heat 
units  are  needed  for  supplying  energy. 
Therefore  the  number  of  calories  eaten 
daily  should  be  gradually  reduced.  Exer¬ 
cise  should  still  be  taken  but  one  wearies 
more  quickly  so  cannot  endure  continu¬ 
ous  or  strenuous  exercise  as  one  could 
at  20. 

Overweight  when  over  40  is  considered 
dangerous.  So  dangerous  in  fact  that  it 
prevents  many  men  and  many  women 
from  being  acceptable  as  life  insurance 
risks.  AVhy?  Because  among  human  be¬ 
ings  as  well  as  four-footed  animals,  it 
has  been  proven  that  “The  lean  horse 
for  the  long  race”  is  a  fairly  reliable  rule. 

So,  if  you  are  not  40,  are  feeling  fine 
and  are  a  few  pounds  overweight  you 
really  need  not  worry,  provided  the 
pounds  are  few — not  more  than  10  at  the 
most.  If  you  are  overweight  and  are 
nearing  40  begin  right  away  to  pare  off 
poundage  safely  so  that  you  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  normal  when  your  fortieth  birthday 
arrives.  If  you  are  over  40  and  under¬ 
weight — that  is  five,  six  or  seven  pounds, 
or  possibly  even  10 — if  you  are  “fit  as  a 
fiddle,”  then  remember  you  are  probably 
a  very  “good  risk”  and  be  thankful. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Honey  Helpings 

You  don’t  like  to  measure  honey  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  sticky !  AA  ell,  try  this 
trick.  Measure  the  fat  first,  then  the 
honey.  And  if  the  recipe  calls  for  no  fat, 
then  lightly  grease  the  measuring  cup  or 
spoon  with  melted  butter,  cooking  oil  or 
other  shortening.  You  will  find  the  honey 
will  pour  out  to  the  last  drop,  leaving 
no  trace.  Egg  white  serves  the  same 
purpose. 

A  health  cocktail  will  start  your  day 
off  right !  To  make  it,  combine  the  juice 
of  two  oranges,  one-half  lemon  and  one 
tablespoon  of  honey.  The  mixing  will  be 
hastened  if  the  honey  is  slightly  warmed. 
Grapefruit  drizzled  with  honey  is  a  real 
treat.  Halve  grapefruit,  remove  seeds 
and  core.  Cut  around  segments  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Drizzle  lightly  with  honey. 
If  there  are  to  be  guests,  or  the  meal  is 
to  be  a  festive  occasion,  place  a  well- 
drained  maraschino  cherry  in  the  center 
of  each  half  and  outline  the  segments 
with  narrow  strips  of  the  cherry. 

Honey  Muffins.  —  Assemble  two  cups 
flour,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  two 
tablespoons  honey,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
one  cup  milk,  two  eggs  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  shortening.  Sift  together  the 
flour,  baking  powder  and  salt ;  add  honey 
to  well-beaten  eggs ;  stir  in  milk  and  com¬ 
bine  with  the  dry  ingredients,  stirring 
just  enough  to  blend.  Stir  in  melted 
shortening.  Half  fill  greased  muffin  tins 
and  bake  in  a  400-degree  oven  20  to  25 
minutes. 

Delicately  flavored  honey  syrup,  served 
hot  or  cold,  on  biscuits,  waffles  or  toast, 
is  delicious.  Combine  one  cup  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cup  water  and  one-half 
teaspoon  salt.  Allow  to  boil  five  minutes, 
add  one  cup  honey  and  simmer  slowly  for 
five  minutes. 

Apple  Gingerbread.  —  One-half  cup 
brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  honey,  two 
cups  pastry  flour,  1  %  teaspoons  soda,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one 
egg,  one-half  cup  strong  coffee  and  one- 
fourth  cup  melted  shortening.  Sift  dry 
ingredients  together.  Add  honey,  sugar, 
coffee  and  melted  shortening  to  well- 
beaten  egg.  Beat  until  smooth.  Pour 


into  greased  and  floured  pan  and  bake  35 
minutes  in  a  350-degree  oven.  Pare  and 
core  several  apples,  cut  in  rings  and  when 
gingerbread  is  half  done  arrange  rings  on 
top,  sprinkle  with  red  sugar  and  finish 
baking.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
sweetened  with  honey  and  flavored  to 
taste  with  powdered  cinnamon. 

Honey  Snaps.  —  One  cup  shortening, 
one  cup  honey,  one  cup  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  teaspoons  soda,  five  to 
six  cups  flour,  one  tablespoon  ginger,  one 
tablespoon  cinnamon  and  two  tablespoons 
warm  water.  Cream  shortening  and 
sugar  together;  add  honey,  the  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water.  Sift  three  cups 
flour  with  dry  ingredients  and  add  to 
first  mixture.  Add  sufficient  flour  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  very  thin,  cut 
in  fancy  shapes  and  bake  10  minutes  in 
a  350-degree  oven. 

Honey  Cup  Cakes. — One  egg,  one-lialf 
cup  honey,  one-half  cup  butter,  one-half 
cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  milk,  two 
cups  sifted  flour,  1%  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  1  teaspoons  cinnamon,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  and  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon.  Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add 
honey,  grated  lemon  rind  and  well-beaten 
egg.  Sift  dry  ingredients  together  and 
add  alternately  with  the  milk  to  first 
mixture.  Bake  in  greased  muffin  tins, 
20  minutes,  in  a  350-degree  oven.  Ice 
with  honey  icing  made  by  creaming  one- 
fourth  cup  butter  until  soft,  gradually 
blend  in  two  cups  confectioners’  sugar. 
Add  two  tablespoons  honey,  two  table¬ 
spoons  thin  cream  and  a  few  chopped 
nuts. 

Honey  Scotch  Sauce.  —  Two  table¬ 
spoons  cornstarch,  one-fourth  cup  butter, 
1  y2  cups  honey,  eight  marshmallows,  cut 
in  pieces,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt  and  one-fourth  cup 
boiling  water.  Melt  butter  in  saucepan 
Remove  from  heat,  add  cornstarch  and 
stir  until  smooth ;  add  honey  and  water. 
Return  to  fire  and  simmer  slowly  for  five 
minutes.  Add  lemon  juice,  salt  and 
marshmallows.  Remove  from  heat  when 
marshmallows  have  melted.  Serve  warm 
or  hot  on  ice  cream,  steamed  or  baked 
puddings  and  apple  betty. 

B.  N. 
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VOTE  FOR 

THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 

FOR  GOVERNOR 


VOTE  LINE  B-THE  STRAIGHT  REPUBLICAN  TICKET 


Mv  ftlebsc  to  Jfarmcrs 

I  was  born  in  a  farm  community.  I 
worked  on  a  farm  as  a  young  man. 

\  know  something  of  the  problems  of 
farm  men  and  women.  I  know  that 
prosperity  in  the  State  depends  on 
prosperity  on  the  farm. 

As  Governor  I  shall  fight  to  make 
farming  more  profitable.  I  advocate 
no  sudden  changes.  My  program  will 
go  forward  step  by  step  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  farmers  and  leaders  in  all 
recognized  farm  groups. 


Dewey  will  clean  out  the 
city  racketeers  who  prey 
on  farm  produce. 

Dewey  will  give  the  farmer 
a  square  deal. 


THOMAS  E.  DEWEY  WITH  HIS  WIFE  AND  FAMILY 
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LAYER  & 
BREEDER  MASH 

VITAMIZED 

WlfN 
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When  you  feed  B-B  Vitamized 
Layer  &  Breeder  Mash,  your  Birds 
get  the  abundant  vitamins,protein 
variety  and  mineral  balance  that 
are  required  to  keep  them  in  the 
top-notch  health  necessary  for 
maximum  egg  production.  With 
B-B  feeding  you  also  can  be  sure 
of  uniformly  high  quality  eggs, 
the  kind  that[bring  you  premium 
prices. 

B-B  Vitamized  Layer  &.  Breeder 
Mash  gives  you  more  and  better 
eggs  at  no  increase  in  feeding  cost. 
That’s  why  this  exceptional  mash 
definitely  builds  up  your  poultry 
profits. 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THIS  double-action  grit  begins  sav- 

in 


I  . ...  . 

1  ing  money  for  you  the  minute  you 
start  to  use  it.  It  grinds  the  feed 
AND  furnishes  lime  for  bones  and 
eggshells — does  the  work  of  BOTH 
shells  and  grit.  Two  jobs  for  the 
I  price  of  one. 

Be  Scotch!  Use  Calcite  Crystals 
and  save  money.  Write  for  free 
I  samples  and  literature.  Limestone 
Products  Corp.  of  America,  Dept. 
■  672,  Newton,  N.  J. 


nALCITE 

LtKYSTALS 


THE  2-IN-1  POULTRY  GRIT 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


YOUR 
MONEY 
BACK 
IF  RATS 
DON’ 


K-R-O 
won't 
Livestock. 

Pets  or  Poul- ' 
try;  Gets  Rats 
Every  Time. 
K-R-O  is  made 
from  Red  Squill, 
raticide  recommended 
by  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  (Bui. 
1533).  Ready-Mixed,  for 
homes,  35*  and  $1.00;  Pow¬ 
der,  for  farms,  75*.  All 
Drug  and  Seed  Stores. 
Damage  each  rat  does 
costs  you  $2.00 
year.  K-R-O  Co., 
Springfield,  O. 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


Green  Transparent  Lenses  Discolor 
Blood.  Prevent  Picking  and  Pick- 
Outs.  Send  for  free  samples. 

Rudolph  Poultry  Equipment  Co..  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


Seal  all  laying  houses  with 


WARM-DRY-HENS 
MEAN  MORE  EGGS 


SISALKRAFT 

Waterproof,  Windproof 

building  paper. 

See  your  lumber  dealer  for 
Sisalkraft  —  or  write  us  for 
valuable,  illustrated  booklet, 
“New  Ideas  in  Poultry  Housing”. 

THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 


222-R  No.  Wells  St.  CHICAGO 


MORE  EGGS 


(Uu^ 


OR  MONEY  BACK 

We  guarantee  this  famous,  old 
reliable  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
to  start  more  eggs  coming  in  just 
15  short  days  ...  or  we  refund 
your  money.  Regulator  contains 
"Trace  Elements,  .  .  .  Nature’s 
food  from  the.  earth  crust,  ...  on 
which  production,  ...  growth,  ... 
life  itself  may  depend.  See  your 
dealer  today  or  send  #1.00  .  with 
your  name  and  address  for  liberal 
trial  supply  postpaid. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Dept.  791,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pigeon  Racing  as  a  Sport 


Belgium,  cradle  of  the  racing  pigeon 
sport  and  one  of  the  smallest  countries  in 
the  world,  having  an  area  of  11,752 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  7,795,- 
558,  still  leads  England,  France  and 
America  in  all  phases  of  such  racing. 

This  pastime  of  racing  pigeons  is  really 
a  national  sport  with  the  Belgians,  just 
as  baseball  tops  the  list  here.  When 
one  passes  through  the  streets  there,  the 
lofts  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
houses  have  caused  many  a  foreigner  to 
ask  with  curiosity,  “What  on  earth  are 
those  little  cages  attached  to  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  what  is  that  cooing  noise  that 
seems  so  prevalent?” 

The  Belgians  race  their  birds  pretty 
much  the  way  we  race  them  here,  except 
that  they  are  much  more  ardent.  The 
story  of  the  Belgian  fancier  living  on  a 
meager  diet  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 
afford  to  feed  his  birds  the  finest  of 
grains,  and  give  them  the  best  of  training 
and  care  is  a  common  one  there.  But 
with  all  their  love  for  their  birds  they 
are  hard  taskmasters,  rejecting  every 
specimen  that  doesn’t  come  up  to  their 
highest  expectations.  Not  that  they 
work  their  birds  too  hard,  just  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  don’t  burn  them  up  as  we  do 
over  here. 

The  young  pigeons  get  their  first  train¬ 
ing  at  the  age  of  three  months  wThen  fan¬ 
ciers  take  them  a  few  miles  from  their 
lofts  or  send  them  to  pigeon  headquarters 
where  thousands  are  gathered,  to  be  re¬ 
leased  about  five  or  six  miles  from  town 
on  the  first  training  flight.  They  receive 
three  to  four  such  training  flights,  each 
of  a  greater  distance  and  the  first  con¬ 
test  takes  place  over  a  distance  of 
usually  60  miles.  Some  pigeons  are  not 
five  months  old  when  they  participate  in 
this  first  contest,  which  they  fly  in  about 
one  to  one  and  one-half  hours,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Only 
pigeons  raised  the  same  year  participate, 
and  they  go  as  far  as  250  miles  the  same 
season,  although  prudent  fanciers  don  t 
race  them  over  200  miles.  In  the  Fall 
mixed  races  are  held  in  which  many  of 
the  yearlings  compete  with  old  pigeons. 
The  second  season  these  pigeons  are  en¬ 
tered  successfully  in  races  up  to  300 
miles.  For  bigger  distances  pigeons  three 
to  five  years  usually  do  best,  while  up  to 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  they  are  fit  for 
any  competition.  The  maximum  distance 
is  about  800  miles  —  Antwerp-Madrid 
(Spain).  ...  , 

The  average  number  of  pigeons  reach¬ 
ing  home  from  a  contest  from  Madrid  is 
10  percent.  The  rest  perish  on  the  way 
or  become  the  prey  of  hawks,  eagles,  etc. 
Dax,  France,  some  500  miles  from  Ant¬ 
werp,  is  the  usual  limit  for  fanciers. 
From  this  distance  about  10  percent  of 
the  pigeons  reach  home  the  first  day, 
starting  at  4  or  5  A.M.  The  bulk  of  the 
contesting  pigeons  come  home  the  second 
day,  provided  weather  conditions  are  fair. 
Rainy  weather  always  plays  havoc  with 
pigeons,  and  prevents  many  from  getting 
home. 

Over  here  we  have  yearlings  doing  600 
miles,  after  a  strenuous  schedule  of  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five  hundred  mile 
races.  That’s  why  we  have  so  many  of 
these  “smashes.”  (A  smash  being  racing 
pigeons  terminology  for  losses  in  a  race 
beset  by  bad  weather.)  They  prove  their 
slow  but  sure  system  by  winning  contests 
at  long  distances  with  birds  that  are 
seven,  eight  and  even  ten  years  of  age. 
Something  that  we  Americans  have  never 
been  able  to  accomplish,  because  we  are 
to  impatient. 

According  to  an  official  census  there 
are  more  than  400,000  racing  pigeon  fan¬ 
ciers  in  Belgium,  maintaining  approxi¬ 
mately  9,000,000  racing  pigeons.  These 
fanciers  are  grouped  in  3,500  local  clubs, 
and  into  a  national  federation.  Each 
year  they  breed  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,- 
000  young  birds  which,  when  added  to 
9,000,000  old  birds,  total  about  13,000,- 
000  pigeons. 

Under  the  Belgian  law  each  racing 
pigeon  must  wear  a  band  officially  reg¬ 
istered.  For  each  band  the  fancier  pays 
a  tax.  Since  July,  1932,  this  tax  lias 
been  raised  to  one  franc  and  one  centime, 
and  it  has  produced  7,568,489  francs. 

These  bands,  made  of  an  aluminum 
composition,  have  the  name  of  the  local 
city  and  a  number,  which  enables  the 
identification  of  any  lost  bird.  The  bands 
are  put  on  the  feet  when  the  squabs  are 
six  days  old.  Pigeons  without  bands  are 
not  eligible  for  racing  competition. 

From  March  to  October,  the  Belgian 
fanciers  ship  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,- 
000  pigeons  to  France  and  Spain,  for 
training  and  racing  purposes,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  an  annual  business  which  jiasses  the 
half  million  mark  in  francs. 

Under  a  law  of  July  24,  1923,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  racing  pigeon  lofts  ai'e  mobilized  in 
time  of  war.  Each  year  the  Belgian  fan¬ 


ciers  contribute  several  millions  of  francs 
to  carry  on  patriotic  and  philanthropic 
work. 

The  Belgians  really  take  their  pigeon 
racing  seriously.  They  are  still  the 
“great  masters”  of  a  sport  that  is  rapidly 
gaining  world-wide  popularity. 

The  details  of  pigeon  contests  are  as 
follows : 

Friday  evening  (Thursday  for  long  dis¬ 
tance  races)  pigeons  are  brought  to  head¬ 
quarters  for  registering.  A  numbered 
mark  is  stamped  on  one  of  the  wing 
feathers ;  the  pigeon  is  then  handed  to  a 
second  party,  who  has  a  rubber  ring, 
numbered,  put  over  the  pigeons  claw.  The 
stamp  and  ring  number  are  entei’ed  in  a 
book,  and  the  pigeon  is  put  in  a  coop, 
which  usually  holds  40  pigeons. 

These  coops  are  shipped  by  rail  to  the 
point  of  release,  and  the  pigeons  are  re¬ 
leased  Sunday  morning,  between  5  and 
10  A.  M.,  according  to  the  distance  to  be 
flown. 

When  the  pigeon  arrives  home,  the  fan¬ 
cier  takes  off  the  rubber  ring,  puts  it  in  a 
bullet-like  metal  container,  and  slides  it 
off  the  l’oof  top  through  a  metal  leader 
pipe  to  the  street,  were  a  runner  is  wait¬ 
ing  to  catch  it,  and  to  bring  it  in  a  burst 
of  speed  to  a  registei’ing  headquarters.  The 
metal  container  is  put  in  a  receptacle  of 
a  registering  clock  which  registers  the 
time  for  each  individual  receptacle  and 
seals  it. 

Usually  the  contest  runs  on  a  4-to-l 
basis,  that  is,  for  every  four  pigeons  en¬ 
tered,  one  prize  is  awarded  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning.  Special  bets  are  placed  of  50c,  $1, 
$2,  $3,  $4,  $5,  $10,  $15  and  $25  at  8-to-l 
or  10-to-l,  but  are  not  compulsory. 

As  soon  as  headquarters  feels  that 
enough  pigeons  have  been  registered, 
branches  are  notified  to  close  the  i-ace; 
the  signal  is  the  release  of  signal  pigeons, 
kept  at  branch  quarters  by  the  fanciers 
for  that  purpose. 

Within  one  hour  all  pigeons  in  the  run 
for  a  prize  must  be  brought  to  branch- 
quarters  for  verification  of  the  stamp  on 
the  wing  and  then  the  contest  is  figured 
out  on  the  basis  of  location  in  flight,  and 
distance  to  headquarters,  from  three  to 
six  seconds  being  allowed  for  every  100 
yaxds  of  flying  from  the  imaginary  town 
line,  and  one  second  for  every  five  or  six 
yards  to  be  covered  on  foot  by  the  run¬ 
ner  to  headquarters.  If  100  special  bets 
are  placed  of  $1,  the  10  or  12  first  pigeons 
of  those  100  receive  $8  or  $10,  etc.,  for 
the  other  bets.  All  the  money  is  put  up 
by  the  participating  fanciers,  except  that 
for  each  race  five  or  more  special  prizes 
are  awai’ded  for  which  no  bets  have  to 
be  placed  outside  of  the  entrance  fee 
which  is  nominal. 

The  speed  of  the  pigeons  can  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  60-mile  races  are  often 
won  in  slightly  over  50  minutes,  with  a 
following  wind.  -  F.  D.  G. 


Neppco  Poultry  Exhibition 

The  Northeastern  Poultiy  Producers 
Council  held  its  fourth  Exposition  at 
Commerce  Hall,  Port  Authority  Building, 
New  York,  October  14-18.  This  is  a 
strictly  business  affair,  but  this  year  the 
large  live  poultry  exhibit  gave  it  the  ad¬ 
ditional  character  of  a  poultiy  show. 

Turkeys  were  especially  featured. 
There  is  business  reason  for  thus  em¬ 
phasizing  the  “national  bird,”  because  of 
its  extensive  use  in  hotels  and  restaur¬ 
ants  the  year  around — not  merely  at  the 
holiday  season.  Now  that  we  have  learned 
how  to  control  blackhead,  turkey  culture 
in  the  East  has  increased  and  birds  of 
excellent  quality  are  always  available  to 
those  who  desire  them,  at'  reasonable 
prices.  This  was  still  further  impressed 
on  visitors  by  a  turkey  sandwich  counter 
carried  on  by  the  Rockingham  County 
Poultry  Association,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
They  were  selling  a  dozen  or  more  roast 
turkeys  daily  in  sandwiches. 

The  “Hen  of  the  Year”  contest  was 
won  by  a  R.  I.  Red,  owned  by  J.  J. 
Warren,  of  North  Brookfield,  Mass.  Her 
record  is  341  eggs,  scoring  370  points,  in 
51  weeks. 

The  champion  pen  of  the  show  was 
four  White  Rocks  from  Green  Tree 
Farm,  Manhasset,  N.  Y.,  Gus  Wolfrum, 
superintendent. 

Various  States  featured  exhibits  of 
their  poultry  specialties,  in  the  form  of 
charts,  stock,  eggs,  and  Maine  showed  a 
model  poultry  farm. 

In  appliances,  the  batteries  for  chicks, 
young  stock  and  layers  showed  decided  in¬ 
crease  and  great  improvement  over  the 
plants  made  formerly. 

There  were  various  business  meetings 
and  educational  features,  lectures,  dis¬ 
cussions,  etc.,  all  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  poultry,  as  a  business,  with 
reasonable  possibility  of  profit.  w.  w.  H. 
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The  Henyard 


Starting  a  Poultry  Business 

I  am  taking  title  to  a  farm  three  miles 
outside  a  city.  This  place  is  equipped 
with  all  necessary  buildings.  As  I  have 
business  in  New  York  I  am  having  a 
couple  take  care  of  the  place  and  I  expect 
to  get  pullets,  ready  to  lay,  so  that  by 
selling  the  eggs  I  will  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  feed  and  my  man’s  wages  of  $30  a 
month.  How  many  chickens  will  I  have 
to  keep  in  order  to  meet  this  expense? 
Do  you  figure  laying  on  50  or  75-percent 
basis?  N.  P. 

New  York. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  are  contemplating 
the  placing  of  a  pretty  heavy  burden  upon 
•the  backs  of  purchased  pullets  when  you 
expect  to  make  them  pay  for  their  cost, 
feeding  and  the  wages  of  their  caretaker 
when  placed  in  their  new  quarters  with, 
perhaps,  an  inexperienced  manager. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  such  a  pi-oposition.  Among 
them  are  the  breeding  of  the  pullets, 
their  age,  their  development  at  the  age 
when  purchased,  their  response  to  the 
change  in  quarters  and  in  caretakers, 
their  health  when  purchased  and  the  vi¬ 
tality  and  ability  to  resist  unhealthful 
conditions  to  which  they  may  have  been 
exposed  either  through  inheritance  or  con¬ 
tact  with  disease  promoting  surroundings. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  lot 
of  pullets  might  prove  a  disastrous  pur¬ 
chase  to  the  amateur  poultryman  and  in 
which  even  one  of  experience  would  find 
himself  confronted  by  problems  which  he 
would  find  it  difficult  to .  solve. 

There  are  no  cut-and-dried  formulas 
for  success  with  poultry.  Poultry-keeping 
is  a  business  requiring  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  that  are  only  to  be  obtained  through 
actual  contact  with  all  its  numerous  de¬ 
tails  and  one  in  which  trial  by  error  is 
the  most  efficacious — if  expensive — sys¬ 
tem  of  acquiring  the  needed  ability  to 
overcome  the  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
tinued  success.  Since  your  letter  of  in- 
quix-y  does  not  indicate  familiarity  with 
the  business,  I  can  only  advise  that  you 
do  not  plunge  in  the  poultry  business 
through  the  purchase  of  ready-to-lay  pul¬ 
lets  and  placing  of  them  in  strange  and, 
possibly,  unsuitable  quarters,  expecting 
them  to  pay  for  themselves,  their  keep 
and  the  cai-e  of  a  resident  manager.  It 
is  not  at  all  safe  to  figure  upon  percent¬ 
age  of  egg  production  under  such  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  poultryman  of  experience  and  skill 
and  with  good  stock  and  equipment 
might  safely  expect  a  production  of  from 
50  to  60  percent  through  the  Winter 
months.  He  would  be  keenly  aware  of 
the  possibilities  of  trouble  always  await¬ 
ing  him,  however,  and  would  be  on  his 
guard  against  unforseen  difficulties  in 
maintaining  that  production.  I  would 
suggest,  instead,  that  you  purchase  a 
limited  number,  perhaps  a  hundred,  pul¬ 
lets  and  place  them  in  your  poultry  quar¬ 
ters,  keeping  a  strict  account  of  expenses 
and  income  until  ready  to  displace  them. 
This  might,  indeed,  give  you  an  eri’on- 
eous  conception  of  the  pi’ofits  to  be  made 
with  a  greater  number,  since  a  small  flock 
is  likely  to  do  better  proportionately  than 
a  larger  one,  but  it  might  save  you  an 
unfortunate  investment  before  you  were 
in  position  to  judge  for  yourself  as  to 
your  needs.  M.  b.  d. 


Feather-pulling ;  Blackheads 

My  turkeys  have  the  habit  of  pulling 
feathers  from  one  another  and  eating 
them.  They  are  in  confinement  on  wire 
all  the  time,  don’t  touch  the  ground  at 
all.  I  feed  them  turkey  builder  and  lots 
of  green  feed  and  water.  I  have  lost 
eight  with  blackhead.  I  live  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  only  keep  a  few.  Is  there  any  cure 
for  the  disease?  t.  j.  m. 

Feather  pulling  is  a  difficult  vice  to 
stop  after  the  birds  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  blood.  Separation  of  the  bii’ds 
if  practicable  is  efficacious  but  may  be 
difficult  to  carry  out  in  limited  quarters. 
Daubing  the  injured  part  with  tar  or  one 
of  the  “no-pick”  preparations  may  serve 
the  purpose. 

There  is  no  known  cure  of  “blackhead,” 
which  is  to  be  pi'evented  by  keeping  the 
poults  entii'ely  away  from  soil  or  quar¬ 
ters  which  have  become  contaminated  by 
the  droppings  of  other  poultry.  It  is 
through  these  droppings  which  hold  the 
organism  causing  blackhead  that  the 
poults  receive  their  infection  and  it  is 
the  function  of  the  wire  floors  to  keep 
droppings  away  from  the  growing  poults. 
An  infected  poult  may  spx-ead  the  dis¬ 
ease  if  mingling  with  healthy  birds, 
hence  the  necessity  of  protection  against 
all  droppings.  It  may  be  that  your  little 
flock  of  poults  became  infected  before 
their  confinement  upon  wire  and  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  of  coui-se,  that  there  is  no 
tx-eatment  of  value  after  the  disease 
shows  itself.  m.  b.  b. 


All-mash  Feeding 

Will  you  send  me  a  recipe  for  making 
mash  that  can  be  fed  without  feeding 
any  grains?  E.  c.  w. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  been 
a  pioneer  among  advocates  of  all-mash 
feeding  and  has  found  the  following  mix- 
txire  satisfactoi*y :  Coai'se  ground  corn,  40 
parts ;  coarse  ground  wheat,  20  parts ; 
fine  ground  oats,  20  pai-ts;  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  (shorts),  10  parts;  meat  scraps 
(50-pei-cent  protein),  10  parts;  granu¬ 
lated  bonemeal,  2  parts ;  salt,  %  part, 
these  parts  being  by  weight.  A  granular 
mixture  is  preferred  to  a  finely  ground 
one  as  it  is  better  liked  and  more  of  it  is 
eaten.  Oyster  shell  should  be  available 
and  milk  in  some  form  is  advisable  as  a 
sxxpplement,  as  is  sxiccxilent  green  feed 
an  addition  of  still  greater  importance. 


Probable  Roup 

My  poultry  has  developed  something 
that  causes  the  eyes  to  swell  shut  and 
discharge  water.  They  go  completely 
blind  within  seven  or  eight  days  after  this 
ocexirs  and  die.  They  ai’e  in  a  roomy 
poultry  house  and  have  free  range  all 
day.  E.  s. 

These  ailing  birds  evidently  have  roup 
in  some  of  its  several  forms  and  are  bet¬ 
ter  destroyed  by  bxirning  or  otherwise 
desti’oying  the  virus  responsible  before 
spread  by  contact  eaxxses  greater  loss. 
Since  individual  ti’eatment  is  tedious  and 
of  doubtful  efficacy,  it  is  usually  best  to 
remove  the  affected  bird  for  bxirial  or 
burning  where  the  carcass  cannot  remain 
to  infect  others  in  the  flock.  Cleanliness 
and  disinfection  of  xxtensils  and  quartei’s 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  removal  of  the  infection  for  the 
safety  of  the  rest  of  the  flock,  m.  b.  d. 


j-i  •  ,  ,  Plioto  by  D.  S.  Dales,  Schenectady  N  Y 

Drying  on  racks  and  nearly  ready  for  the  process  of  fermentation  are  some  ’4,(X> 
tobacco  leaves  raised  for  the  first  time  on  flats  along  the  Mohawk  River  by  Rile , 
Compton  of  hcotia.  Compton  believes  his  experiments  may  shoic  the  way  to  up-Stat 
JSIeic  York  farmers  in  cashing  in  on  valuable  tobacco  crops. 


Throwing  away 


You,  too,  probably  throw  away  eggs, 
.  .  .  if  you  feed  EGG  MASH,  .  .  .  and 
here’s  the  proof! 

Feed  left  uneaten  in  your  hoppers 
will  analyze  2  to  4%  higher  in  protein 
than  the  original  mash  itself! 

Why? 

Because  layers  will  eat  more  of  the 
coarse  ground  bran  and  grain.  Reject 
much  of  the  fine  ground  buttermilk, 
alfalfa,  meat  meal  and  other  high- 
protein  and  vitamin-rich  ingredients. 

Result?  FEWER  EGGS!! 

Some  poultrymen  dump  out 
this  hard-to-eat,  rich  “dust.” 

Others  force  the  birds  to  clean 
it  up.  When  they  do  feed  con¬ 
sumption  drops.  In  a  month, 
birds  may  eat  10%  (or  more) 
less  feed.  That  means  less 
eggs,  too.  Either  way  you  lose! 

That’s  why  your  flock  needs 
Pratts  “CROP-SOLID”  Lay¬ 
ing  Pellets.  They  break  down 
slowly  in  the  crop,  digesting 
Nature’s  way.  They  give  birds 
these  rich  egg-making  parts  of 


feed  in  a  form  that’s  relished.  Eaten 
greedily.  .  .  .  Each  bird  must  eat  a 
whole  pellet.  Each  pellet  contains 
everything  needed  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion.  Each  hen  can  do  her  part.  There 
are  more  layers.  Fewer  loafers.  Flock 
production  increases!  More  egg 
money  comes  rolling  in. 

These  high  protein  ingredients  are  the  most 
expensive,  .  .  .  the  best  egg-making  parts  of 
feed.  So,  feed  Pratts  “CROP-SOLID”  Lay¬ 
ing  Pellets  and  stop  throwing  away  eggs.  See 
your  Pratt  dealer  today.  If  none  nearby,  send 
coupon  at  once. 


to  help  i/ou  qet  heavsj  production  quiehlq 

Buy  100  lbs.  of  Pratts  Laying  Pellets  or 
Mash  and  get  25  lbs.  Pratts  Fattening 
Pellets  ...  an  aid  to  quick 
heavy  fall  production  .  .  .  FREE! 
One  to  a  customer.  Limited 
time  only.  Write  for  details. 


..  *  •<:  3-  :  **• 


Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.833,—  Phila.,  Pa. 

Bush  details  of  your  feeding  system  and 
FItEK  offer  that  helps  me  get  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction  quickly.  I  enclose  5c  to  cover  postage. 

Name . . 

Address . 

Town . St... . . 


9 1*. 


LAYING  PELLETS 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


~  ALSO 
DAIRY...  HOG 


HORSE. ..DOG  and  RABBIT  FEED 


FIVE  WORLD  RECORDS 

for  long  life-time  egg  production. 

One  of  two  highest  5-year  official 
averages.  Poultry  Item’s  Egg  Contest 
Report.  Chicks,  270-348  Egg  Sired. 

Advanced  order  discount.  Sexed  Chicks. 

Irving  Kauder,  Box  100,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account  D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALK  RY 


Book 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Step  up  your  egg  production  now  and  “cash  in”  on  the  seasonal  up¬ 
swing  of  egg  market  quotations.  Poultry  farmers  everywhere  are 
amazed  at  the  increased  egg  production  resulting  from  the  addition 
to  the  regular  diet  of  a  small  percentage  of  SEMI-SOLID  PRODU¬ 
LAC  —  the  scientifically  perfected  supplementary  feed  made  from  the  yeasti- 
ficd  ingredients  of  the  finest  distillers  grains. 


‘‘barrel  < 
PROFITS" 
A 

BARREL  of 


Better  health  and  vitality  for  your  poultry,  quicker  growth  and  increased  hatch- 
ability  are  among  the  other  advantages  offered  by  SEMI¬ 
SOLID  PRODULAC.  On  sale  at  leading  feed  dealers  in 
sterile  white  oak  barrels  (look  for  the  green  band)  of 
approximately  400  lbs.  each.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and  we’ll  send  you  fully  descriptive 
literature.  Address  Dept.  7,  Produlac  Division,  National 
Distillers  Products  Corporation,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


SEMI-SOLID 

PRODULAC 

(Condensed  and  Processed  Distillers  Grains) 

It  costs  little  or  nothing  extra  to  add  Semi-Solid  Produlac  to  the  poultry 
ration  because  of  the  saving  effected  by  using  less  of  the  regular  feed. 
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REDBIRD 


SMASHING  WINNINGS 


at  New  York  State  Contest 
1st  and  4th  High  Red  Pens 
1st  High  Pullet,  ALL  Breeds 

Let  us  supply  you  with  stock  from  this  strain 
which  carried  away  highest  honors  at  Farmingdale. 

61,000  Breeders' — 100%  Pullorum  Free. 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
CHICKS— R  I. REDS— ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  W„“ks 
on  all  Special.  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 
Write  for  large  free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

FARM  Route  7 
rHItlTl  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HUBBARD'S  *3 ?&Fir 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Direct  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  source.  They  live, 
grow  fast,  lay  well. 

Officially  Pullorum 
passed.  30-day  Guar¬ 
antee.  SEXED  AND 
CROSS 
ROCK 

CHICKS  AVAILABLE.  Write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  1211,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


that  TELLS  Somethiirg 

If  you  breed  or  raise  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
you'll  be  interested  In  our  1939  MatVng 
List  which  explains  our  complete  breed¬ 
ing  program.  It  shows  how  we  breed  for 
LONGEVITY,  PRODUCTION  and  other 
profit  factors.  Write  for  your  copy. 

Mass.  (U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean. 

PUIPI^C  STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED 
VnivIVO  ROCK-RED  Barred  Cross 
Now  hatching,  also  booking  for  spring:  delivery.  Prices 
start  at  10c  a  chick  In  1,000  lots. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


CHRISTIES  jVew'Xampshires 

kVW  spizzerink 


It’s  SPIZZ  for  PROFIT 

Our  New  Hampshires  are 
noted  for  large-size  eggs 
productivity,  and  low  mortality. 
Chris-Cross  Hybrid  Chicks  turn 
into  plump,  meaty,  profit-making 
BARKED  broilers.  .  .  .  Hatches  every 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box 60,  KINGSTON,  N.H. 


is  noted  for  their  duality  chicks.  Whether 
you  want  to  raise  profitable  broilers  or  breeders 
write,  phone  or  wire.  100%  Pullorum  clean. 
Hatches  every  week. 

We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  poultry 
eaulpment  and  supplies.  Discounts  from  5% 
to  30%  on  most  lines. 

MON  IDEAL  Inc. 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


■ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— AH  breeders  care¬ 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  COD  if  desired  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  SCW  Legs.. $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

White  &  Barred  P.  Rocks .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

29  Years  Hatching  Experience. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop..  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TOLMAN’S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


BABY  CHICKS . $12  per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING .  $7  per  100 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  generations  for  EARLY  MATURI¬ 
TY  and  RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly  suited  for  Broilers 
fuid  Roasters. 

I  Specialize— One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F.  -  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  500  1000 

White  Eng.  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets.  .$12.50  $60.00  $120 


New  Hampshire  Red  Pullets .  9.50  47.50  95 

Bar.  Rock  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  8.50  42.50  85 

White  Leghorns  .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Bar.  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80 


DayOldLeg.  Cockerels $3. 50- 1 00.  H.  Cockerels $6.50- 100. 
H.  Mix  $6-100:  L.  Mix  $5.50.  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 

Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Pullorum  Tested.  Str. 
breeds  &  Cross  $10  up.  Also  sexed 
_  '&  Started  Chix  Warner  Elec.  Brooder. 

Beck’s  U.S. Approved  Htchry,  Dept. R.Mt. Airy,  Md. 


Qjf^CJamkSSS. 


Vermont’s  hardy, 

non-broody  egg  and 
broiler  strain.  Pullorum 
_  clean.  Early  order  dis- 

BflRRED  ROCHS 

Farms,  Box  6.  West  Brattleboro.  Vermont 

Df  nnnTCCTCn  N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rox.  W. 
dLUUUIloIlI/  Leg.,  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties:  Poults.  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Gurnets  •  A 1  sol?  ree  tie  r  s .  L  is  t_ f  roe. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY. 
Est.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouso,  Prop.  Bt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 

rhinlzc  cheterosis  Quality  Sexed 
lltei  S  CHICKS  Chicks.  4000  guaranteed 
pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Crosses  White  Rocks,  weekly.  Catalog  Free! 

CHESTER  PILCH,  Box  30,  FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 

ROCK-RED  Barred  Cross  Chicks.  Fast  growing,  rapid 
feathering.  KIMBALL  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Mass. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Egg  prices  are  stronger,  with  nearby  supplies 
light.  Prices  on  grapes  are  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  30  to  31c;  tubs,  29  to  30c; 
firsts,  27  to  28c;  country  rolls.  27  to  29c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns, 
10c;  old,  22  to  25c.  Eggs,  higher;  nearby 
fancy,  46c;  grade  A,  36  to  42c;  grade  B,  30  to 
33c;  grade  C,  26  to  28c:  pullets.  25e. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  18 
to  24c;  broilers,  20  to  25c;  fryers,  19  to  20c; 
roasters,  20  to  23c;  ducks,  17  to  18c ;  turkeys, 
26  to  29c.  Live  poultry,  easy;  fowls,  15  to  20c: 
springers,  15  to  19c;  ducks,  16c;  turkeys,  25 
to  26c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Graven- 
stein,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  Duchess,  20  to  35c;  Wolf 
River,  Twenty  Ounce,  60  to  65c;  Pippin,  50  to 
80c;  Greening,  50  to  85c;  Tallman  Sweet,  70  to 
75c;  Cortland,  60c  to  $1:  King,  60c  to  $1.15; 
Baldwin,  75c  to  $1;  Wealthy,  65c  to  $1.15;  De¬ 
licious,  90c  to  $1;  McIntosh,  75c  to  $1.25.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  Idaho 
bakers,  100-lb.  bag,  $2  to  $2.25;  sweets,  N. 
J.,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Avacados,  Fla.,  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  cranberries,  25  lbs.,  box,  $3  to 
$3.25;  grapefruit,  Fla.,  box,  $2.25  to  $3;  grapes. 
8-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  45c;  Cal.,  28-Ib.  lug,  $1.15 
to  $1.65;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.50; 
Fla.,  $2.65  to  $2.75;  peaches,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
pears,  65c  to  $1.10;  quinces,  bu.,  40,  to  65c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes.  %  box,  $2  to  $2^25; 
beans,  La.,  wax,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  green,  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  beets,  bu.,  25  to  35c;  doz.  bobs,,  12%  to 
15c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  25  to  35c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  10c;  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  65c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  35  to  60c; 
celery,  crate,  $1  to  $1.10;  cucumbers,  La.,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.75;  endive,  doz.  bchs.,  35  to  60c; 
lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  85c;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Yellow 
Globe,  50-lb.  bag,  30  to  90c;  parsnips.  %  bu., 
30  to  40c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  pump¬ 
kins,  bu.,  20  to  25c;  radishes,  doz.,  18  to  20c; 
spinach,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  squash,  bu.,  20  to  40c; 
tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.10;  turnips,  bu., 
50  to  65c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $11  to  $12; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $17.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $18.25;  red-dog,  $23.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
41  percent,  $29.35;  oilmeal,  37  percent,  $39; 
gluten,  $21.20;  hominy,  $22.15:  table  cornmeal, 
bag,  $1.80;  rolled  oats,  $2.45;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2;  Alfalfa,  $18;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $14  to  $18. 

C.H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

Uniform  State  Control  price  for  September, 
$1.87. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  26%  to  27%c;  extra, 
92  score,  26%c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  25%  to 
26c;  unsalted,  best,  28% e;  firsts,  26e. 

EGGS 

Nearby  and  western,  special  packs,  including 
premiums,  38%  to  41c;  specials,  36  to  38c; 
standards,  35c;  firsts,  32  to  33c;  heavier  medi¬ 
ums,  33  to  36%c;  exchange  mediums,  32%c; 
commercial,  pullets,  26c;  peewees,  24c.  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  specials,  41  to  42c;  standards,  39% 
to  40c;  mediums,  34%  to  35c;  pullets,  26%  to 
27e.  Nearby,  refrigerator,  standards,  28%  to 
29c;  firsts,  26%  to  27c;  browns:  special  packs, 
35c;  standards,  29c;  mediums,  29c;  pullets,  25c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  21c;  chickens,  18  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  15  to  22c;  chickens,  20  to  25c;  tur¬ 
keys,  20  to  26e;  ducks,  14  to  16e;  squabs,  lb., 
30  to  38c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.90  to  $10.25;  bulls.  $5  to  $7;  cows, 
$4  to  $6.50;  calves,  $8.50  to  $12.50;  bogs,  $7.75 
to  $8;  lambs,  $8  to  $9;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz.  bchs.,  $3.50  to  $6.50. 
Beans,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  bu.,  30  to  65c. 
Broccoli,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $2.  Brussels 
sprouts,  Catskill,  qt.,  5  to  14c;  L.  I.,  qt.,  2  to 
14e.  Cabbage,  white,  bag,  15  to  40c.  Carrots, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate,  40 
to  85c;  L.  I.,  crate,  25  to  90c.  Celery,  Wn.  N. 
Y.,  %  crate,  $1  to  $2.  Collard  greens,  bu.,  65c. 
Cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.  Eggplants,  Fla., 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.  Hanover  salad,  Va.,  bu..  65c. 
Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  $10.  Lettuce,  bu.,  50 
to  75c.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.  Onions, 
Orange  County,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  60  to  85c; 
Canastota,  N.  Y.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1; 
Elba,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.15.  Oyster 
plants,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Parsnips,  flu.,  65  to 
85c.  Peas,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3.25.  Peppers,  bu..  25 
to  90c.  Pumpkins,  bbl.,  75c  to$1.25.  Radishes, 
bu.,  25c  to  $1.  Spinach,  bu.,  50  to  90c.  Squash, 
bu.,  40c  to  $1.50.  Tomatoes,  repacked,  lug.  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  box,  $1.50  to  $2:  carton,  75c  to  $1. 
Turnips,  bu.,  white,  25  to  75c:  Rutabaga.  50-lb. 
bag,  48  to  50c.  Watercress,  100  belis.,  $1.50  to 
$3. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  No.  2,  bag.  50  to  60c;  Jersey, 
No.  1,  bag,  90c  to  $1.15;  No.  2,  bag,  40  to  50c. 
Sweet  potatoes,  Del.-Md.,  Golden,  bskt.,  40c  to 
$1;  Jersey,  No.  1,  bskt.,  40c  to  $1. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $2.  Cranberries,  Mass., 
%-bbl.  box,  $1.50  to  $2.85.  Crabapples.  Jersey, 
%  bskt.,  65  to  75c.  Grapes,  River,  blue,  12- 
bskt.  carton,  $1  to  $2;  12-qt.  bskt..  25  to  45c. 
Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt.,  14  to  15c.  Pears,  State, 
Bartlett,  %  bu.,  25  to  60c;  State,  Seckel,  % 
bskt.,  60  to  90c.  Quinces,  State,  bu..  35  to 
50c.  Raspberries,  Cal.,  %  pt.,  15c.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Cal.,  pt.,  22c. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  81%e;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
64%c;  oats,  No.  2  white.  36c;  rye,  60%c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $18.  No.  2  $17.  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $15  to  $18:  straw,  rye,  $18  to  $19; 
wheat  and  oat,  $10  to  $11. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  36  to  38c;  eggs.  47  to  53c;  dressed 
chickens,  32  to  36c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  lettuce  head,  5  to  10c; 
apples,  doz.,  30  to  50e:  pears,  doz.,  30  to  60c; 
grapes,  lb.,  5  to  10c. 


Boston  Markets 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  higher  scoring,  27%  to 
278/4c;  extras.  26%c;  firsts,  25%  to  26%c. 

Eggs.— Nearby,  brown,  specials,  44c;  special 
whites,  43c;  extras,  brown,  40c:  extra  whites, 
39c;  medium,  33c;  pullets,  28c;  peewees.  23c; 
western  hennery,  brown,  42c;  hennery  white. 
40c;  extras,  38c;  extras,  firsts,  33c;  firsts,  28% 
to  29c;  seconds,  26e;  dirties,  25  to  26c;  cheeks, 
23c;  trades,  25c:  refrigerator  extras.  28  to  29c; 
extras,  firsts,  27  to  27%e;  firsts,  26c;  seconds, 
24  to  25c. 

Apples.- — Gravensteins.  75c  to  $1  box;  fancy, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  box;  McIntosh,  drops,  50c  to 


$1.25  box;  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  box;  Wealthy,  75c 
to  $1  box;  Wolf  River,  40  to  60c  box;  crab,  50 
to  65c  %  box;  Baldwin,  drops,  25  to  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Native  fowl,  fancy,  20  to 
22c;  medium.  18  to  19c;  native  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  22  to  23c;  broilers,  fancy,  20  to  21c;  me¬ 
dium,  17  to  18c;  ducklings,  15  to  16c;  western 
fowl,  30  to  35  lbs.,  15  to  15%c;  36  to  42  lbs., 
16c;  43  to  47  lbs.,  17c;  48  to  54  lbs.,  19c;  55 
to  59  lbs.,  21e;  60  to  65  lbs.,  22c;  68  to  71 

lbs.,  22c;  72  to  78  lbs.,  22c;  79  lbs,  up,  22c; 

western  broilers,  fresh,  14  to  16  lbs.,  24%c;  17 

to  20  lbs..  25c;  21  to  24  lbs.,  23c;  25  to  30 

lbs.,  19%c;  chickens,  fresh,  31  to  35  lbs.,  18e; 
36  to  42  lbs.,  18c;  43  to  47  lbs..  19c;  48  to  54 
lbs.,  19e;  55  to  59  lbs.,  19c;  60  to  65  lbs.,  20c; 
66  to  71  lbs.,  22c. 

Fruits.  —  Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  $2.50  to 
$2.85;  grapefruit,  Fla.,  $1.50  to  $2.75  box; 
lemons,  $3  to  $4  box;  peaches,  16-qt.  bskt.,  40 
to  85c;  oranges,  $1.75  to  $2.75  box;  pears,  50c 
to  $1  box. 

Vegetables.  —  Beets  (18  bchs.),  40  to  85c; 
broccoli,  $1.10  to  $1.35  box;  cabbage  (18  heads), 
40  to  60c  box;  Savoy,  50  to  60c  box;  red,  50  to 
60c  box;  carrots,  (18  bchs.),  40  to  60c;  cutoffs, 
40  to  75c  box;  cauliflower*  (5  to  9),  25  to  50c 
box;  celery  (12  bchs.),  white,  65  to  85c;  Pas¬ 
cal,  $1  to  $1.75:  cucumbers,  $5  to  $6  box;  car¬ 
rots,  $1.50  to  $3;  escarole,  25  to  40c  box:  let¬ 
tuce,  hothouse  (18  beads),  35  to  50c;  outdoor, 
25  to  40c;  onions,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  65c;  parsley, 
35  to  50c  box;  parsnips,  cutoffs,  25  to  50c;  % 
box;  peppers,  hot,  50  to  00c  box;  sweet,  50  to 
60c  box;  radishes,  25  to  50c  box;  spinach,  50  to 
65c  box;  squash,  turban.  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.;  blue 
Hubbard  and  Turban,  1  to  2%c  lb.;  Des  Moines, 
85e  to  $1.25  box;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  10  to  12c 
lb.;  turnips,  yellow,  40  to  65c  box;  White 
Gapes,  65c  to  $1  box. 

Mill  Feed. — Spring  bran.  $21  to  $21.50;  Winter 
bran,  $21  to  $21.50;  middlings,  $22  to  $25;  mixed 
feed,  $22  to  $26;  red-dog.  $28;  gluten  feed,  Oc¬ 
tober,  $23.20;  gluten  meal.  October,  $30.20; 
hominy  feed,  $23;  stock  feed,  $27;  oat  feed. 
$11.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $30  to  $34.50;  linseed 
meal,  $42.50:  Soy-bean  meal.  $28.50:  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grain,  $23  to  $23.50;  dried  beet  pulp  (new 
crop),  $27. 

Hay. — Wholesale  dealers’  prices:  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17.50;  No.  3, 
$14  to  $15;  second-cutting  Alfalfa,  $22  to  $24; 
first  cutting,  $18  to  $20;  stock  hay,  $12  to  $15; 
Red  clover,  65  to  75  percent  mixed,  $20  to  $21: 
race-track  clover,  65  to  75  percent  mixed,  $21 
to  $22;  Alsike  clover,  75  to  100  percent,  $19  to 
$20;  straw,  No.  1  long  rye,  $21.50  to  $23;  oat 
straw,  $13  to  $14. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  higher  than  extra,  27%  to  31%c;  92 
score,  26%  to  27%e;  the  latter  for  butter  in 
tubs;  91  score,  26c;  90  score,  25%c;  89  score, 
25%e;  88  score,  24%c;  87  score,  23%c. 

Eggs,  U.  S.  extras,  white,  39  to  43c;  brown, 
37  to  40c;  Nos.  1  and  2  standards,  31  to  34c; 

Nos.  3  and  4,  28  to  29c;  trades,  26  to  27c;  U. 

S.  mediums,  extras,  33  to  36c;  mediums,  stand¬ 
ard^  25  to  27c. 

Live  fowls.  19  to  21c;  chickens,  18  to  19c; 

dressed  fowls,  18  to  22c;  chickens,  19  to  22c; 

ducks,  14  to  16c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  90c  to 
$1.15;  apples,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  50 
lbs.,  30  to  60c;  kale,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  40  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  35  to  65c;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  85  to  90c;  tomatoes,  %  bskt., 
20  to  65c. 


PITTSBURGH 

Apples,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25;  onions,  50  lbs.,  80 
to  90c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  toma¬ 
toes,  lug,  $1.40  to  $2;  eggs.  35  to  40c;  fowls.  12 
to  18c;  chickens,  13  to  17c;  steers,  $8.50  to 
$12.50;  cows,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  calves,  $8  to  $13; 
wethers,  $3.50  to  $4;  lambs,  $7  to  $8.50;  hogs. 
$7  to  $8. 


Business  Bits 

“Chedco  Farm  Guernseys” — An  attrac¬ 
tively  printed  booklet  issued  by  Chedco 
Farm  tells  of  the  development  of  this 
well-known  accredited  Guernsey  herd. 
The  booklet  contains  photographs  and 
pedigrees  of  many  of  the  outstanding 
members  of  the  herd  and  a  record  of 
their  production.  The  book  may  be  se¬ 
cured  by  writing  to  C.  E.  Cotting,  50 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“Disston  Saw  &  Tool  Manual.” — This 
52-page  booklet  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  information  in  reference  to  the  proper 
selection  and  care  of  tools.  It  describes 
and  illustrates  the  proper  use  of  various 
types  of  saws,  files,  squares,  bevels  and 
other  types  of  tools.  It  explains  in  detail 
(and  illustrates)  the  proper  method  of  fil¬ 
ing  a  saw  and  contains  many  other  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  be  helpful  to  both  the 
expert  mechanic  and  the  novice.  The 
hook  may  he  secured  without  charge  by 
addressing  the  Henry  Disston  &  Sons. 
Inc.,  11187  Tacony,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Hardie  Sprayer  Catalog.” — This  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  64-page  book  illustrates 
and  describes  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  sprayer  engineering  including  the 
Hardie  No.  99  models,  a  complete  line  of 
liglit-duty,  low-priced  outfits  for  the  gar¬ 
dener  and  small  acreage  grower — the  first 
high-pressure  power  sprayers  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  and  price  level.  The  catalog  also 
illustrates  and  describes  the  largest  spray¬ 
er  pump  ever  built — the  new  Hardie  Im¬ 
perial  V-6,  which  delivers  80  gallons  per 
minute  at  1,000  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch.  This  book  may  be  secured 
without  charge.  Address  Hardie  Mfg. 
Co.,  Box  R,  Hudson,  Mich. 

“How  to  Raise  Fine  Calves.” — As  the 
name  indicates,  this  booklet  contains  sug-' 
gestions  that  will  be  of  interest  to  dairy¬ 
men  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
calf-raising.  It’s  free.  Address  Ryde  & 
Co.,  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


All-Time  High  Pullet 

at  STORRS  Contest 
370  Points;  341  Eggs 

“Bed  pullet  43-9.  bred  by  J.  J.  Warren,  has 
smashed  to  smithereens  the  single  bird  record 
of  355  and  a  fraction  established  at  Storrs  two 
years  ago.”  —  Official  Storrs  Bulletin.  .  .  An¬ 
other  J.  J.  Warren  pullet  in  this  same  pen  also 
broke  the  previous  high  record. 

Still  another  bird  at  Slaine  added  new  Warren 
laurels  by  laying  323  eggs,  scoring  328  points, 
making  her  First  High  Pullet,  ALL  breeds. 


300-Egg  Layers  are  no  novelty 
with  Warren  Rhodelsland  Reds 


CHICKS  —  Straight  Rods  and  Barred  Cross 

Hatches  Every  Week  —  Prompt  Deliveries 
All  our  breeders  live  right  here  on  our  own 
300-acre  farm  under  owner  supervision. 

Place  orders  for  Spring  Shipment  Now. 
Write  for  Catalog 
and  new  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


weneTCotcks 


"profits 


FOR  EGGS  and  BROILERS 

EAST’S  LARGEST  BREEDING  INSTITUTION 
Over  200.000  Blood-Tested  Breeders 

For  18  years,  Wene  Chicks  have  been  bred 
to  help  poultry  raisers  meet  exacting  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.  Broilers  and  Roasters  that 
grow  faster,  feather  better,  dress  out  plump¬ 
er  and  sell  for  more  money.  Pullets  that 
lay  prolifically  .  .  .  eggs  of  large  size  and 
uniform  color.  These  superior  products  bring 
premium  prices  that  spell  EXTRA  PROFITS. 

PURE  BREEDS  WENEcrosses 

Wyan- Rocks,  oopyrighted  REDrocks 
blond.  R.  I.  Reds,  Nov/ 

Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Wh.  Giants. 

Wh.  Leghorns — HEN  breeders  mated  to  R0P  sires. 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Wene  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  I53I-K,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Bram- Rocks 
“Sex-Link”  Rocks 
Leghorn-Minorcas 


Legliorns-Reds-RocksAVyandottes 
New  Hampshires-Hal  leross  ((W>r«D  Chicks 


m 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  | 

f  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
:  V>_  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

1Ky-  within,  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


[  WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS” 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


“COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  show  tlieir  breeding 
in  vitality,  health  and  energy.  They  grow  right, 
feather  quickly,  mature  early'  and  produce  quan¬ 
tities  of  large,  brown  eggs.  Produced  from  hens 
tested  100%  BWD  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  our  catalog  givmg  details.  Booking 
1939  orders  now.  Write  today. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


ALGER  CHICKS 


ROCK-RED  CROSS  CHICKS 


Order  now  for  October 
a  breeder,  not  a  hatchery 
stock,  95*  livability 
guarantee  — Free  catalog. 


direct 

100* 


from 

clean 


fg% 

ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  QUANTITY  RU 

s  f  .  dlac^ 


PER 

1041 

QUANTITY  REDUCTION  I 


(h 


BRQCHTOn,  muss .0 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CLOVERDALE  CHICKS 

Largo  Eng.  White  Leghorns .  $7.00-100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  It.  I.  Rods . $8.00-100 

N.  H.  Rods  $8.50-100.  Heavy  Breed  Ckls . $8.50-100 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested)  Mixed .  $6.00-100 

Heavy  Pullets  $8  100.  100%  live  del.  PP.  Cash  or  CCD. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Hatched  the  year  around. 
CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY.  Bx  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

BABY  C  H  1 I  C  K  S 

Hatches  the  year  ’round 

ALLEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

BOX  NO.  I.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 

Flirriff  INPC — Mammoth  White  Pokins.  Six  pounda 

DuvIVLinUtJ  at  10  wks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


BARKER,  N.  Y. 


Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings 


50  — $9.00;  100  — $17.50  Prepaid 
guar.K.  Borman,  Laurelton,  N.J. 


DUCKLINGS 


High  producing  Runners  -  $7  for  50. 
Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 
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Lights  for  Hens 

There  are  several  methods  of  lighting, 
each  of  which  has  its  advocates.  Some 
prefer  evening  lights  where  the  lights  are 
turned  on  for  awhile  to  prolong  the  day. 
This  method  requires  the  use  of  dimmers, 
otherwise  the  hens  would  not  be  able  to 
find  their  way  to  the  roost.  This  re¬ 
quires  special  equipment  or  extra  trips 
to  the  laying-house. 

Many  poultrymen  advocate  the  “eve¬ 
ning  lunch”  method  of  lighting.  Under 
this  method  the  lights  are  turned  on  at, 
perhaps,  nine  oclock  in  the  evening  for 
an  hour  or  so.  This  method  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  to  be  preferred  over  the  former  as  by 
the  time  the  lights  are  turned  on  the  hens 
will  be  hungry  enough  to  get  off  the 
perches  and  eat  heartily.  If  this  method 
is  followed  little  or  no  grain  should  be 
fed  to  the  birds  before  they  go  to  roost 
if  maximum  results  are  desired.  Without 
the  night  feeding  of  grain,  the  hens  will 
be  hungrier  when  the  lights  are  turned 
on  and  will  eat  the  full  grain  allowance 
at  that  time.  Unless  one  is  provided  with 
time  switches  this  method,  while  giving 
excellent  results  adds  greatly  to  the  poul- 
tryman’s  work.  It  is  not  a  cheerful 
thought  contemplating  an  extra  visit  or 
two  to  the  henhouse  at  or  after  the  usual 
bedtime. 

Not  a  few  practice  the  use  of  both  eve¬ 
ning  and  morning  lights.  So  far  as  we 
know  this  method  has  little  to  commend 
it  when  results  and  the  extra  labor  in¬ 
volved  are  considered  unless  one  is 
equipped  with  time  switches. 

We  have  secured  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  by  using  morning  lights.  When  the 
weather  is  not  cold  enough  to  make  the 
drinking  water  too  cold  we  simply  reach 
up  to  a  handy  switch  and  turn  on  the 
lights  and  take  another  nap.  Those  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  time  switches  do 
not  have  to  shut  off  the  alarm  clock  or 
turn  on  the  lights.  However,  if  it  is  cold 
enough  to  freeze  the  drinking  water  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  pail  or  two 
of  hot  water  to  the  laying  house  as  the 
hens  visit  the  water  pan  as  soon  as  they 
are  off  of  the  perches. 

All-night  lights  are  popular  with  some 
poultrymen.  Other  conditions  being  fav¬ 
orable  this  method  of  perhaps  the  sim¬ 
plest  as  usually  practiced.  It  is  easy  to 
snap  on  the  lights  when  feeding  the  night 
grain,  letting  the  hens  eat  at  their  leisure. 
We  have  noticed  that  many  of  the  less 
active  birds  fly  upon  the  perches  and 
stay  there  till  morning.  And  these  are 
the  very  birds  that  need  stimulating  to 
greater  activity  and  to  more  frequent 
visits  to  the  nest.  In  spite  of  the  lights 
a  majority  of  the  hens  will  eat  what 
grain  they  want  and  go  upon  the  roost 
for  several  hours.  We  finally  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  turning  on  the  lights  at  bed¬ 
time,  or  about  nine  o’clock.  As  in  the 
case  of  using  the  evening  lunch  method 
we  have  secured  excellent  results  by  not 
feeding  grain  before  the  hens  go  to  roost 
but  place  it  in  the  hoppers  upon  the  mash 
at  the  time  we  lock  up,  and  when  it  is 
too  dark  for  the  hens  to  eat.  By  nine 
o’clock  even  the  loafers  are  hungry 
enough  to  fly  down  and  eat.  When  all- 
night  lights  are  used  the  house  must  be 
warm  enough  to  prevent  the  drinking 
water  from  freezing  or  some  source  of 
heat  must  be  supplied. 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  where 
all-night  lights  are  used  the  bulbs  should 
have  a  law  wattage,  15  or  25,  perhaps. 
Some  advocate  the  use  of  reflectors.  We 
do  not  use  them  because  if  it  is  too 
gloomy  the  less  active  birds  disregard  the 
lights  altogether.  Some  writers  tell  us 
that  many  poultrymen  use  unnecessarily 
large  bulbs.  These,  they  maintain,  give 
no  added  efficiency  but  increase  the  cost 
of  lighting.  We  have  never  quite  reached 
the  point  where  we  felt  able  to  decide 
how  to  provide  an  'adequate  amount  of 
light  with  the  greatest  degree  of  economy. 
We  just  watch  the  hens  and  what  seems 
best  to  suit  them  suits  us.  During  past 
Winters  some  of  our  flocks  have  been 
under  all-night  lights  and  others,  under 
morning  lights.  Under  the  latter  method 
we  use  good-sized  bulbs  with  reflectors. 
The  latter  are  made  out  of  four-quart 
aluminum  pans  about  four  inches  deep. 
A  hole  is  cut  in  the  bottom  large  enough 
to  admit  the  neck  of  the  bulb.  We  have 
used  for  morning  lighting  up  to  100-watt 
clear  bulbs.  We  have  found  that  under 
the  brighter  lights  the  hens  get  down  off 
of  the  roosts  more  promptly  and  under 
such  cheerful  surroundings  they  are 
much  more  active  than  when  the  lights 
are  too  dim.  The  size  of  the  room  should 
govern  somewhat  the  size  of  the  bulb.  We 
use  a  100-watt  clear  bulb  with  reflector 
in  a  room  24x24  feet.  It  will  pay  to  ex¬ 
periment  a  little  to  determine  what  size 
bulb  will  encourage  the  greatest  activity 
in  the  flock.  Whatever  system  you  adopt 
do  not  deviate  from  it.  J.  D.  pkickett. 

Maryland. 


Leucemia  in  the  Flock 

I  am  told  that  my  poultry  has  leu¬ 
cemia.  Is  there  any  remedy?  L.  G.  P. 

Granting  that  your  trouble  with  the 
flock  is  the  disease  known  as  leucemia — 
though  a  half  dozen  other  more  unpro- 
nouncable  names  are  also  applied  to  this 
disease — there  is  so  much  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  its  cause  or  causes,  trans¬ 
mission,  methods  of  control,  etc.,  that  ad¬ 
vice  is  difficult  to  give  and  perhaps  un¬ 
wise  to  place  over-much  reliance  on. 

Many  good  authorities  have  labored  to 
determine  the  true  nature  of  this  disease 
and  their  conclusions  are  as  much  in  ac¬ 
cord  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  in.  a 
disorder  showing  such  a  multitude  of 
more  or  less  characteristic  features. 

One  of  the  best  treatises  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  I  have  seen  may  be  found  in 
“Circular  467”  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  I  quote  herewith  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  after  the  studies 
conducted  at  this  agricultural  experiment 
station  and  suggest  that  you  write  the 
Station  at  Urbana,  Ill.,  asking  for  the 
above  mentioned  circular. 

A  summary  of  the  circular  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “There  is  no  known  cure  for  leu¬ 
cemia.  Prevention  is  the  only  known 
method  of  control.  Since  the  mode  of 
transmission  from  diseased  to  healthy 
animals  is  not  well  understood,  preven¬ 
tion  must  be  based  upon  general  sanitary 
practices.  *  The  following  measures  are 
recommended :  Kill  and  burn  all  diseased 
birds;  obtain  eggs  for  hatching  purposes 
from  disease  free  flocks.  Cull  the  flocks 
frequently ;  watch  for  early  symptoms 
of  leucemia  and  immediately  discard  all 
birds  about  which  there  is  any  question. 
Obtain  new  breeding  stock  and  chicks  only 
from  flocks  in  which  the  disease  has 
never  been  known  to  occur  or  from  flocks 
that  have  demonstrated  a  high  resistance 
to  the  disease  as  indicated  by  only  negli¬ 
gible  losses  following  an  outbreak.  Keep 
houses,  feed,  ground  and  water  clean  in 
order  to  check  the  possible  spread  of  the 
disease.  Do  not  bring  fowls  from  shows 
or  exhibitions  into  the  flock.  Do  not  al¬ 
low  adjoining  flocks  to  intermingle. 
Either  plow  or  spade  the  ground  near  the 
laying  houses  or  keep  all  fowls  confined 
in  clean  houses.” 

The  above  summary  offers  in  itself  a 
practical  dissertation  upon  the  need  for 
and  methods  of  sanitation  in  poultry 
flocks  and  is  well  worth  study  by  poul¬ 
trymen  who  have  not  yet  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  see  leucemia  invade  their 
premises.  It  will  disappoint  those  who 
look  for  some  quickly  acting  medical  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  for  the  disease  but  this 
latter  has  not  yet  been  found.  M.  B.  D. 


High  Record  Hens 

Bishop’s  Barred  Rock 

On  R.  Walter  Bishop’s  Pedigree  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn.,  this  year, 
R.  O.  P.  Hen  No.  3232  finished  her 
seventh  laying  year  with  a  total  official 
production  of  1,089  eggs,  which  is  the 
official  world’s  record  for  Barred  Rocks 
for  long-distance  laying. 

Hen  No.  3232  has  qualified  for  U.  S. 
R.  O.  M.,  highest  breeding  grade  under 
the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan. 
The  two  best  generations  of  her  trap- 
nested  daughters  have  been  one  of  eight 
daughters  with  a  pullet  year  average  of 
225  eggs,  25.2  ounces  per  dozen,  6.5 
pounds  body  weight,  87-percent  livability, 
and  one  of  17  daughters  with  an  average 
for  their  pullet  year  of  203  eggs,  24.7 
ounces  per  dozen,  5.5  pounds  body  weight, 
94-percent  livability.  Her  hatchability 
records  (beginning  in  her  second  year) 
have  been  73,  90,  93,  82  80  and  65  per¬ 
cent,  for  the  six  consecutive  breeding  sea¬ 
sons. 


Warren  Pullet  at  Storks 

J.  J.  Warren’s  R.  I.  Red  pullet  has 
broken  the  previous  Storrs  single  bird 
record  of  355  and  a  fraction  points  by 
making  a  new  high  record  of  370  points, 
341  eggs.  This  seems  to  be  a  year  for 
high  individual  records  at  Storrs,  as  five 
other  pullets  passed  the  old  high  record 
of  355  points. 


Redbird  Farm  Double  Winner 
Pen  No.  100  which  has  been  leading 
the  It.  I.  Red  class  at  Farmingdaie  for 
many  months  has  finished  the  51-week 
year  with  a  lead  of  149  over  the  nearest 
runner-up.  This  entry  bred  and  owned 
by  Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass., 
made  a  total  score  of  2,774  points  and 
2,726  eggs. 

It  was  a  pullet  from  Pen  No.  99,  also 
entered  by  Redbird,  that  made  the  high 
individual  record  of  the  entire  contest, 
311  points,  310  eggs.  Still  another  Red¬ 
bird  Farm  pullet  rated  Fourth  High  Red 
Pullet  with  a  record  of  279  points,  262 
eggs. 


THEIR  OWNER  SAYS  THEY  LOOK  SWELL 
BUT  SLOW  GETTING  INTO  PRODUCTION- 


We  have  found  in  our  Research 
Farm  work  that  a  hen  can  be 
urged  to  lay  more  eggs  than 
she’s  inclined  to.  We  have  found 
that  the  best  of  feed  and  care 
don’t  give  them  this  final  urge. 
We  have  found  that  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min  over  and 
above  good  feed  and  care  means 
an  average  egg  bonus  of  19 
eggs  per  bird  per  year  or 
1900  extra  eggs  from  a  100- 
bird  flock. 

Pan-a-min  stimulates  the 
body  functions  of  the  hen  by 
(1)  increasing  appetite,  (2)  aid¬ 
ing  digestion,  (3)  promoting 
better  assimilation,  (4)  assist¬ 
ing  elimination,  and  (5) 


providing  a  complete  mineral 
balance. 

There’s  urge  in  Pan-a-min. 
It  doesn’t  take  the  place  of 
feed,  but  no  feed  can  take  its 
place.  Each  one  has  its  own 
particular  job  to  do.  And  3  lbs. 
Pan-a-min  to  100  lbs.  mash  is 
all  it  takes  to  put  this  extra 
urge  in  your  ration.  See  your 
local  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 

EXPEL  ROUND  WORMS  FROM 
YOUR  BIRDS  THE  EASY 
FLOCK-TREATMENT  WAY  WITH  DR.  HESS 
POULTRY  WORM  POWDER 


HELP  PREVENT  THE  SPREAD 
OF  COLDS  AND  DISEASE  BY 
DISINFECTING  THE  DRINKING  WATER 
WITH  DR.  HESS  POULTRY  TABLETS 


DR.  HESS 

NEVER  PEDDLED-SOLD 


PRODUCTS 


ONLY  THROUGH  REPUTABLE  DEALERS 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

Teed 

PARK  &  POLLARD 

LAY  or  BUST  MILKMAID  &  DOUBLEX 
POULTRY  FEEDS  DAIRY  RATIONS 

SOLD  BY  PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Winner. ..  Most  World's 
School  Contests  — 

EASY  TERMS— fREE  TRIAL 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  DEPT.  B-44 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  ILL. 


MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER 


More  Large 


EGGS- — Feed  fresh-cut  market  bones — 
the  greatest  egg  producer  known.  Catalog 
free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  13.  MILFORD.  MASS. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
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GET  THIS  (f/ieaXuSt 

ad  HAMMER  MILL 


AVAILABLE  ONLY  IN 
STOVER 
"fi(A/t'4CrrOH"  FEED  MASTER 


Send  coupon  today  for  facts  on  Flail- 
Action,  the  sensational  hammer  mill 
improvement  used  in  Stover  Flail-Action 
Feed  Master.  Hammers  beat  DOWN — 
run  slower  —  grind  faster  —  practically 
no  vibration  —  no  waste  of  power  or 
needless  wear.  Stover  Feed  Masters — 


•  Increase  capacity  Z\%  with  Flail- 
Action. 

•  Cut  grinding  costs  in  half  with  Flail- 
Action. 

•  Grind  feed  and  roughage  together 
with  Flail-Action. 

•  Swinging  Hammers  last  twice  as  long 
with  Flail-Action. 

•  Cannot  be  wrecked  on  tramp  mate¬ 
rials  with  Flail-Action. 

•  One  piece  screens  can  be  changed  in 
70  seconds. 

•  Lower  Price — Easy  Terms 
—  Flail  -  Action  —  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  have  the 
finest  hammer  mill  made.  Send 
coupon  for  Free  Book  and 
details  today. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO.,  Dept.  R-30, 
Freeport,  Ill.  Send  me  at  once.  Free  Book  and 
details  on  Stover  Flail-Action  Feed  Masters. 


Name . . 
R.  F.  D. 
|  P.  O.... 


.State. 


Try  a  Disston  Hand  Saw.  Feel  how 
the  balanced  blade  of  Disston  Steel 
cuts  faster,  easier,  cleaner.  Buy  a 
Disston  saw  for  economy.  It’s  the 
saw  that  helps  you  in  your  work — 
the  saw  that  gives  lasting  service. 

Disston  D-8  skew-back,  “The  Saw 
Most  Carpenters  Use”,  26"  length 
now  $3.50.  Disston  D-7,  26"  length, 
$3.15;DisstonD-23,26"length,$3.85. 
See  your  dealer,  too,  for  KEYSTONE 
made  by  DISSTON  Hand  Saws. 
Keystone  K-3,  26"  length,  $1.50. 

FREE  BOOK 


Disston  Saw*  help  jraut 
sawing.  Disston  Saw,  Tool 
and  FUe  Manual  helps  keep 
your  saws  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Tells  how  to  joint 
saws,  shape  teeth,  set  and 
file  all  kinds  of  saws.  In¬ 
cludes  hints,  in  words  and 
pictures,  on  using  saws 
and  tools. 

— MAIL  COUPON  TO- 

ii  enry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc. 

11187  Tacony,  Philadelphia 


Name. 


Address. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Prevent  Colds  in  Pullets 


We  can  look  for  head  colds  in  layers 
and  especially  in  the  pullet  layers  when 
the  time  of  year  comes  that  there  are  low 
temperatures  and  changeable  weather. 
Warm  spells  with  sudden  change  to  cold 
accompanied  by  a  keen  cutting  wind  are 
the  conditions  that  make  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  a  danger  time  to  the  breathing  or¬ 
gans.  Therefore,  respiratory  troubles  as 
cold,  roup,  laryngitis,  tracheitis,  bronchi¬ 
tis  and  pneumonia  are  more  common. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  colds  is  the 
inability  under  certain  conditions,  for  the 
body  to  resist  the  sudden  chilling  effect 
of  cold,  cutting  winds  or  drafts. 

Wrhat  is  a  cold?  The  nose  or  head  cavi¬ 
ties  are  not  one  straight  funnel.  They 
are  designed  to  cleanse  and  condition  the 
air  the  bird  breathes.  In  cold  in  the 
head  of  birds  there  is  a  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  head.  This 
swelling  causes  breathing  through  the 
mouth.  Under  these  conditions  the  bird 
stands  with  its  mouth  partly  opened.  The 
bird  is  distressed,  occasionally  shaking  its 
head,  sneezing,  throwing  out  germ  laden 
mucus. 

The  things  that  usually  are  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  colds  are  poorly  ventilated  houses ; 
a  draft  that  strikes  the  birds  when  they 
are  perching  and  usually  warm ;  wet 
floors  with  too  much  humidity  in  the 
house,  low  vitality  in  pullets,  run-down 
condition  caused  by  round  worms,  tape¬ 
worms,  lice,  mites  and  coccidia. 

When  the  bird’s  resistance  is  lowered 
through  exposure  to  drafts  certain  germs 
that  are  present  or  breathed  in  with  the 
air  at  that  time,  infect  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  causing  the  catarrhal  inflammation 
spoken  of  as  head  cold.  These  germs  are 
of  several  kinds.  They  are  the  pus-pro¬ 
ducing  germs  (staphylococcus),  the  germs 
of  inflammation  (streptococci),  certain 
disease-producing  mold,  virus  and  a  mild¬ 
ly  virulent  cholera  germ  (Pasteurella 
avicida).  Later  research,  as  brought  out 
by  Hutyra  and  Marek,  show  that  the 
cholera  germ  probably  first  enters  the 
body  of  the  bird  through  the  openings  into 
the  head  parts  where  infection  may  not 
go  farther  than  the  head  and  throat  and 
not  enter  the  blood,  in  the  individual 
birds  of  the  flock. 

The  presence  of  the  cholera  germ  is 
shown  by  small  hemorrhages  which  vary 
in  size  from  that  of  the  size  of  a  pin  point 
to  a  pin  head.  These  local  infections  and 
resultant  minute  hemorrhages  occur  over 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  head 
cavities,  mouth  and  pharynx,  superior 
larynx,  the  eye  ball  and  lining  and  often 
other  local  parts  such  as  the  wattle  and 
soft  part  of  the  ball  of  the  foot  where  it 
causes  abscess.  In  the  foot  this  abscess 
is  called  bumble  foot. 

All  of  the  characteristics  of  this  germ 
when  strained  and  looked  at  under  the 
microscope,  and  its  various  reactions 
when  grown  in  the  bacteriological  labora¬ 
tories,  are  identical  to  that  of  the  strain 
of  germ  causing  cholera.  Therefore  it  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  cold  strain  of  the 
cholera  organism  or  germ. 

When  this  inflammation  of  the  head 
occurs  there  is  an  increase  in  the  pouring 
out  of  mucus  on  the  surface  of  the  lining 
of  the  head  cavities.  This  results  in  a 
discharge  of  a  thin  milk-like  fluid  from 
the  swollen  membranes  onto  the  beak. 
The  caretaker,  on  gathering  the  eggs  laid 
during  the  day,  notices  that  the  “pullets 
are  slightly  off  in  production.”  He  then 
notices  wet  beaks.  Mash  and  filth  sticks 
to  the  beak  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
mucus  on  the  beak  is  sticky.  Watery 
eyes  may  be  noticed,  and  if  the  bird  has 
roosted  close  to  a  crack  in  the  wall  so 
the  draft  struck  the  head  of  the  bird  the 
eyes  will  be  swollen.  The  slit  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  (posterior  or  back  nose 
opening)  soon  becomes  partially  or  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  a  cheesy  material.  The 
bird  sneezes,  more  noticeable  at  night. 
The  pullets  may  be  off  feed,  crop  empty 
or  only  partially  filled. 

When  a  bird  with  a  cold  eats  at  the 
mash  hopper  or  drinks  at  a  waterer,  the 
germ-laden  mucus  contaminates  the  feed 
and  water.  As  the  pullet  goes  out  of  lay 
the  comb  is  noted  shrinking.  They  may 
remain  on  the  perch  during  the  day  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  feel  well.  Roup  is  a 
chronic  or  neglected  cold. 

Colds  cost  in  production  and  some 
deaths.  In  breeding  birds  there  will  be 
weak  germs.  Late  in  the  Fall  such  pul¬ 
lets  may  go  into  a  neck  or  even  into  a 
body  or  complete  molt.  When  a  pullet 
goes  into  a  molt  she  stops  laying  for  a 
while  and  a  body  molt  may  keep  her  out 
of  lay  for  four  to  six  weeks.  Complica¬ 
tions  may  occur  in  some  of  the  birds  with 
colds.  These  complications  may  be  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  windpipe  (trachea), 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  If  bronchitis 
is  present,  the  bird  may  gasp  because  of 
choking  down.  There  will  be  a  rattling 
sound  as  the  air  passes  down  the  wind¬ 
pipe  and  out  again.  This  rattling  sound 


is  caused  by  the  air  passing  through  the 
mucus  making  a  churning  sound. 

Treatment  of  cold  and  roup.  Spray 
the  birds  five  minutes  by  the  watch  each 
night  and  morning,  using  an  efficient  res¬ 
piratory  inhalant.  The  inhalant  spray 
must  have  the  quality  to  relieve  irrita¬ 
tion  by  its  antiseptic  action  killing  or 
hindering  the  growth  of  the  germs  caus¬ 
ing  the  disease.  The  spray  must  have  the 
quality  to  help  keep  the  breathing  cavity 
open  by  liquefying  the  mucus  thus  help¬ 
ing  the  bird  clear  it  out.  It  must  have 
an  astringent  healing  action  shrinking 
the  swollen  membranes.  Before  the  be¬ 
ginning  spraying,  by  using  cigarette 
smoke,  test  the  currents  of  air  for  drafts. 
Correct  any  error  in  ventilation  and 
floor  conditions.  Repeat  through  the  day. 
several  times,  or  as  the  severity  of  the 
outbreak  may  demand.  Continue  spray¬ 
ing  until  improvement  is  noted.  In  or¬ 
der  to  spray  the  birds  with  effective  re¬ 
sults  it  is  necessary  to  close  ventilators 
so  as  to  keep  the  birds  in  a  quiet  atmos¬ 
phere  so  at  each  spraying  they  will  con¬ 
stantly  breathe  in  the  spray  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Effectiveness  depends  on  thorough¬ 
ly  saturating  or  painting  the  red  in¬ 
flamed  lining  with  the  medicine  sprayed 
on  them.  Effective  spraying  is  done  by 
the  use  of  a  spray-gun  that  throws  a 
very  fine  mist-like  spray. 

If  off-colored  droppings  are  present  ad¬ 
minister  in  the  drinking  water  an  intes¬ 
tinal  antiseptic.  If  a  secondary  infection 
is  noted,  accompanied  by  pus  formation, 
vaccinate  using  two  c.c.’s  mixed  infection 
bacterin ;  repeat  in  three  days.  As  a  pre¬ 
ventive  vaccination,  it  should  be  done  in 
the  Fall  about  the  time  the  birds  are 
housed.  DE.  B.  F.  KAUPP. 


Turkeys  in  Confinement 

For  three  years  I  have  been  raising 
turkeys  in  confinement  iu  a  house  12x24 
with  an  attached  porch  24x30  for  125 
birds  with  very  good  success.  This  year 
I  have  some  very  tine  White  Hollands, 
hatched  June  1;  the  toms  now  are  over 
12  pounds.  I  would  like  to  keep  a  tom 
and  10  hens  for  breeding.  H.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  only  ground  available  for  the 
poults  has  been  used  as  a  poultry  yard  in 
recent  years,  I  should  consider  it  inad¬ 
visable  to  change  your  method  of  care. 
While  a  free  poultry  clean  range,  after 
the  breeding  flock  is  half  grown  is  desir¬ 
able  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
vigor,  it  is  apt  to  be  difficult  to  find  such 
a  range  within  reach  of  the  poultryman 
in  limited  quarters.  M.  B.  D. 


Hen  Lice 

I  believe  if  E.  R.  A.  would  apply  dis¬ 
carded  automobile  oil  with  an  old  broom 
or  brush  after  cleaning  coops  thoroughly 
and  placing  boxes  or  containers  filled 
with  either  sifted  coal  ashes  or  air  slaked 
lime,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  for  them  to 
wallow  in,  he  would  get  results.  This  can 
be  done  in  the  morning  and  chickens  put 
back  same  day.  Doing  it  once  will  last 
a  long  time.  This  treatment  gave  us 
good  results.  A.  M.  K. 

Pennsylvania  . 


Ear  Canker  in  Dog 

As  a  trained  nurse  of  much  experience, 
let  me  tell  your  readers  how  to  cure  can¬ 
ker  of  the  ear.  Put  the  head  on  one 
side,  sore  ear  up,  put  from  one  teaspoon 
to  one  tablespoon  of  dry  boric  acid  pow¬ 
der  in  ear  cavity,  working  it  in  as  deeply 
as  possible.  When  released  the  animal 
will  shake  much  of  it  out.  Repeat  once 
or  twice  daily  until  cured. 

Dry  boric  acid  is  an  excellent  cure  for 
head  colds  and  ear  trouble — the  two  are 
closely  related.  Wet  remedies  are  not 
nearly  so  helpful  and  should  not  be  used 
in  the  ear  cavity.  saraii  r.  jennings. 

New  York. 


After  having  gone  to  veterinarians  and 
used  various  remedies  for  this  trouble, 
I  asked  a  pharmacist  who  had  kept  dogs 
what  to  do,  and  received  this  immediate 
advice :  “Mix  about  10  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  with  one  ounce  of  glycerine,  and  put 
two  or  three  drops  in  the  affected  ear 
every  day  or  so.  After  washing  the  ears 
with  any  good  soap,  dry  boric  acid  pow¬ 
der  may  be  sprinkled  in  the  ears.”  Both 
of  these  articles  cost  me  only  25  cents, 
and  proved  a  perfect  cure.  They  are  easy 
to  use,  and  apparently  absolutely  harm¬ 
less.  J.  D.  R. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . $1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

H.  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Dust  with  death.  Dust 
your  houses  and  flock, 
in  mass,  with  B-K  Pow¬ 
der.  Fight  the  spread 
of  colds,  roup,andbron- 
chitis  by  maintaining  a 
higherdegree  of  sanita¬ 
tion  with  B-K  dry  ”ac- 
tive  chlorine”  dust.  B-K 
P owder  avoids  any  cold 
weather  dangers  that 
may  result  from  water 
sprays.  Start  using  this 
modern  poultry  health 
help  today.  Get  your 
bargain  bottle  of  B-K 
Powder  and  FREE  30" 
Dust  Gun  from  your 
B-K  Dealer. 


"A  tittle  B-K 
goes  a  good 
long  way” 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

Division,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. 
1000  Widener  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"We're  Holding  Out  for 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  AVI-TONE!" 

When  hens  stop  laying  there’s  usually 
a  reason.  More  often  than  not,  at  this 
time  of  year,  it’s  because  worms  are 
preventing  them  from  proper  digestion 
and  absorption  of  feed. 

If  your  hens  are  “on  strike,”  mix 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Tone  with  their  lay¬ 
ing  mash.  It’s  the  ideal  flock  treat¬ 
ment — favorite  of  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers.  That’s  because  it  get3  large 
round  worms  (ascaridia)  and  cecal  pin 
worms  without  harm  to  the  birds. 

Birds  “on  strike”  need  a  treatment 
that  extends  over  a  period  of  time. 
The  five  day  Avi-Tone  treatment  costs 
less  than  a  penny  per  bird. 

Can  you  afford  not  to  give  your  hens 
Avi-Tone?  Get  some  today  from  your 
local  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer,  or  order  di¬ 
rect,  stating  size  package,  and  enclos¬ 
ing  check  or  money  order. 


PRICES:  10  oz.  (for  20  birds),  $  .25: 
3  lbs.  (100  birds),  $1.10;  6  lbs.  (200 
birds),  $2.00;  15  lbs.  (500  birds),  $4.75; 
25  Ibt.  (825  birds).  $7.60;  50  lbs.  (1850 
birds),  $14.00. 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  la. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  651. 


Situations  Wanted 


CARPENTER,  WANTS  work,  first-class  mechan¬ 
ic;  can  handle  biggest  jobs;  single.  JOHN 
GROSS,  care  C.  K.  Perry,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  milker,  reliable,  wants  position 
on  poultry  or  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER 
6154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  caring  for  test  cows  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST  DESIRES  permanent  position; 

years  of  experience  in  all  branches;  references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  6160, 
care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


AVANTED — A  position,  houseman,  butler,  chauf¬ 
feur.  Address  185  SPEEDWELL  AVE.,  Apt. 
408,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

MANAGER,  WOMAN — Reliable  and  experienced 
American  woman,  forty,  will  manage  country 
inn,  sports  camp,  or  good  paying  gas  station, 
lunch  counter  combination,  for  responsible  party, 
ADA^ERTISER  6147,  crae  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  REFINED  Christian,  mature, 
cheerful;  references.  25  ELLIS  PLACE,  Os¬ 
sining,  N.  Y.  Telephone. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED  dry  picking, 
dressing  or  egg  production;  single,  honest,  re¬ 
liable.  ADVERTISER  6163,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


POSTPAID,  PURE  clover  honey,  fancy,  4  boxes 
§1,  No.  1  5  boxes  $1,  5-lb.  pail  80c;  special 
prices  case  lots.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  quality,  lower  prices;  60  clover 
$5,  28  $2.50;  60  buckwheat  $3.60;  60  mixed, 
fine  flavor,  $4.20;  not  prepaid;  10  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


C LOADER  HONEY— Extra  white,  60  lbs.,  $4.50; 

120  lbs.  $8.75:  fine  white,  $4.25,  $8;  light 
amber,  $4,  $7.50;  mixed  Fall,  $3.50,  $6.50. 

LAVERN  DEPEAV,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


NEAV  CROP  buckwheat  honey,  No.  1  quality, 
160-lb.  kegs  $8.80,  60-lb.  cans  $3.50,  here. 
THOS.  BRODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


MUSH  ROOMS,  FRESH  daily,  assorted,  three- 
pound  basket,  postpaid  anywhere,  $1.  N.  Y. 
S.  MUSHROOM  CO.,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  SOFT-SHELL  pecans,  5  lbs.  33c,  10 

lbs.  30c,  50  lbs.  and  over  25c  per  pound  de¬ 
livered.  VICKERY  NUT  COMPANY,  Ennis, 
Tes:as. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey.  5  lbs.  postpaid, 
85c;  10  lbs.  $1.60.  SCRIBNER  HILL  API¬ 
ARIES,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY* — 60-lb.  can  here,  our  best  clover 
$5.40,  second  grade  $4.80,  clover-basswood 
$4.50,  buckwheat  $3.60,  2  cans  $6.20;  10-lb. 
pail  postpaid  $1.75,  buckwheat  $1.25;  5  lbs.  $1 
and  75c;  also  honey  in  retail  packages.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


LOOK — High-grade  new  black  walnut  kernels 
2  lbs.  $1.35,  5  lbs.  $2.75,  prepaid.  BLACK 
WALNUT  COMPANY,  Strasburg,  Virginia 


Country  Churches  and  Their  Finances 


Country  and  city  churches  alike  are 
having  their  financial  problems  these 
days  and  feeling  justly  proud  (I  think) 
of  the  success  of  our  little  church,  I  have 
wondered  if  othei’S  might  be  interested  in 
our  method  of  financing. 

I  think  there  are  about  20  to  22  mem¬ 
bers,  some  of  them  under  21  years  of 
age,  but  quite  a  number  of  people  are 
interested  in  the  church  though  not  mem¬ 
bers.  We  have  a  supply  minister  from  a 
nearby  city  to  whom  we  pay  .$375  a 
year  with  a  month  out  for  vacation.  His 
own  church  pays  him  about  six  times 
this  amount  and  he  trys  to  give  us  ap¬ 
proximately  one-sixth  of  his  time,  and 
it  is  a  generous  one-sixth ! 

The  Official  Board  meets  regularly 
once  a  month  from  September  to  June, 
keeping  close  watch  of  all  the  details  of 
management,  upkeep,  etc.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  church  year  all  of  the  women 
members  of  this  board,  are  divided  into 
committees  of  three  to  serve,  one  com¬ 
mittee  each  month,  they  in  turn  to  plan 
some  occasion  to  increase  the  financial 
returns  of  the  church.  The  July  and 
August  committee  serve  together  and  put 
on  a  fair  or  bazaar  in  August,  and  this 
fair  makes  possible  the  fact  that  our 
books  are  never  in  the  red. 

This  is  Aracationland,  and  the  Summer 


sional  singer,  instrumentalists  or  readers 
or  a  combination — we  have  found  ama¬ 
teur  theatricals  of  one  or  two  one-act 
plays  were  received  well  also.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  here  for  the  Summer 
months  have  furnished  us  with  our  en¬ 
tertainment  at  times. 

The  other  monthly  committees  have 
varied  kinds  of  socials  and  suppers.  There 
is  almost  ahvays  a  harvest  supper,  a  din¬ 
ner  of  scalloped  dishes  in  March  or  April, 
one  or  two  cooked  food  sales  in  a  nearby 
town,  a  play  along  in  February,  a  musi- 
cale  held  in  the  church,  evenings  of  games 
and  cards,  and  in  November  a  small  sale 
and  supper.  Wtih  these  varied  kinds  of 
entertainment  to  offer  we  have  to  date 
always  finished  the  year  with  a  balance, 
and  have  been  able  to  pay  our  minister 
in  advance.  We  are  especially  grateful 
to  the  folks  who  support  these  enter¬ 
prises  so  well,  even  in  the  days  when 
money  is  so  scarce. 

We  have  a  wide-awake  Church  School 
— running  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  second  in  June,  and  a  Va¬ 
cation  Bible  School  of  one  or  two  Aveeks 
in  the  early  Summer  to  make  up  for  the 
Summer  Sundays  when  we  have  no  Sun¬ 
day  School.  During  daylight  saving  we 
hold  our  church  services  at  9 :30  A.  M. 
We  have  found  this  very  wise  for  the 


The  recent  cover  picture  of  a  Vermont  church  prompted  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Potter, 
Jackson,  Pa.,  to  send  in  her  photograph  of  the  church  at  North  Chatham.  The 
larger  section  of  the  building  teas  erected  75  years  ago,  and  the  Sunday  school 

room  was  added  on  in  1911. 


BUTTERNUTS  OR  AVHITE  walnut  meats  80c 
lb..  2  lbs.  $1.55,  5  lbs.  $3.50,  prepaid.  R.  L. 
HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PECANS— Large  paper-sliell,  five  and  ten-pound 
bags,  thirty  cents  pound  prepaid  parcel  post. 
J.  L.  CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


SIIELLBARKS  OR  BUTTERNUTS  in  the  shell, 
25  lbs.  $2.50,  50  lbs.  $4.50.  collect.  GLEN¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


NEAV,  LIGHT  clover  honey  in  60’s 
wheat  5c,  sample  15c.  WARREN 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


7c,  buck- 
MOORE, 


NEW  CROP  honey,  fancy,  light  clover,  1  5-lb. 

pail  85c,  2  pails  $1.60,  G  pails  $4;  buckwheat, 
1  pail  75c,  2  pails  $1.40,  6  pails  $3.75;  all 
postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  PRICES  lower,  60  lbs.  best  clover 
$4.25,  two  $8;  mixed  golden  Fall  bloom,  60 
lbs.  $3.75,  two  $7.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  in  60’s:  clover  7c,  buck¬ 
wheat  5c  a  pound:  clover  comb,  24  boxes  $3.50. 
AAr ALTER  A.  AVOOD,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY— 10  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid.  2  or 
more  cans  $1  each  here;  all  premium  packages. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ASSORTED  HONEYS,  ideal  gift,  six  varieties: 

herbs,  raspberrv,  Florida  orange,  etc.,  glass 
skeps,  carton,  6  %-lb.  $1.20,  6  1-lb.  $2.  post¬ 
paid  300  miles.  HARRY  MERRILL.  Massa- 
pequa,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  60  lbs. 

$5  40,  not  prepaid :  send  no  money,  will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY  —  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third 
zone,  fancy  white:  pail,  90  cents;  two,  $1.70; 
four,  $3.20;  light  amber:  pail,  80  cents;  two, 
$1  50;  four,  $2.80.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge, 
N.  Y. 


PECANS— Large  paper  shell,  five  and  ten-pound 
bags,  thirty  cents  pound  prepaid  parcel  post. 
3.  L.  CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail  90c,  10-lb. 

$1.60;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  80c,  10-lb.  $1.40,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


AV  ANTED — Hunters  to  board;  good  deer  coun¬ 
try;  reasonable.  AVILLIAMS,  East  Jamaica, 
Vermont. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS — Guests  all  year,  moun¬ 
tain  scenery,  mild  AVintcrs;  large  modern 
home,  good  meals,  circulating  heat;  hunting;  $7 
weekly.  AVoodstock,  Virginia. 


AVANTED — Middle-aged  and  elderly  people  to 
board  in  country  home;  nice  warm  pleasant 
rooms;  rates  reasonable.  ELLA  BRITTON, 
AVesterlo,  N.  Y. 


is  the  best  time  for  us  to  have  an  affair 
of  this  kind,  but  other  communities  would 
find  November  a  good  month  I  am  sure. 

There  is  one  main  committee,  which 
starts  operations  for  the  fair  along  in 
May,  choosing'  the  committees  for  each 
table,  for  the  supper  and  entertainment 
to  be  held  in  the  evening.  In  recent 
years  the  men  of  the  community  have 
put  on  the  supper,  cooking  and  serving 
it,  and  this  has  been  a  great  help.  There 
are  numerous  tables  —  gift  and  fancy 
work,  domestic  and  apron,  candy,  cooked 
food,  ice  cream  and  cold  drinks,  and  the 
inevitable  fishpond  or  grab.  Each  table 
committee  is  responsible  for  soliciting, 
decorating  and  serving  at  their  respective 
tables  on  the  day  of  the  fair.  We  have 
some  artistic  and  inexhaustible  workers 
and  the  hall  in  which  the  fair  is  held  is 
a  lovely  place  when  they  have  finished 
with  it.  They  take  great  pride  in  having 
it  different  each  year,  and  if  anything, 
more  lovely.  We  have  an  excellent  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  committee  which 
is  on  the  job  from  early  June,  and  for 
our  small  community  we  think  a  profit 
of  $150  to  $200  quite  acceptable. 

Practically  everything  is  home  made. 
The  aprons  are  made  of  good-quality  per¬ 
cale,  generous  in  cut  and  of  varied  pat¬ 
terns.  We  never  have  enough.  The 
cooked  food  is  gone  long  before  the  day 
is  over.  We  have  some  especially  fine 
cooks  in  our  neighborhood.  The  fancy 
work  table  has  many  little  things  on  it 
—  not  running  too  expensive  —  colorful 
luncheon  sets  of  Indian  head  or  fancy 
cottons,  crocheted  hats  and  bags,  some 
runners  and  doilies,  pilloAvs,  and  stuffed 
animals  and  dolls  for  children.  We  have 
had  a  doll’s  crib  and  doll  dressed  beauti¬ 
fully — doll’s  quilts  and  clothes.  The  do¬ 
mestic  table  also  has  dish  and  hand  tow¬ 
els,  holders,  pillowcases,  mending  and 
knitting  bags.  Last  year  the  committee 
collected  rolled  oats  boxes,  covered  them 
Avith  pretty  paper,  made  ribbon  handles 
and  had  some  very  good  looking  bags  to 
carry  knitting  in. 

After  a  generous  supper  served  from 
six  to  eight,  there  is  usually  a  short  en¬ 
tertainment — a  magician  or  some  profes¬ 


Summer  months,  as  folks  are  glad  to  go 
to  church  early  and  have  the  rest  of  the 
day  for  recreation.  The  attendance  is 
far  better  and  returns  accordingly. 

We  have  had  some  excellent  ministers, 
men  who  were  interested  in  building  up 
the  Church  School,  training  teachers  and 
putting  a  lot  of  time  and  attention  into 
building  up  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
social  side  of  church  life.  An  alert  and 
interested  pastor  is  a  big  help  and  en¬ 
courages  laymen  to  do  their  best. 

I  hope  this  will  encourage  other 
churches,  both  large  and  small,  to  try 
some  undertaking  which,  upon  approach, 
seems  almost  too  much  to  attempt.  The 
returns  are  not  only  financial;  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent  training  in  Christian  life  to  work 
and  plan  Avith  others,  subordinating  one’s 
own  desires  and  wishes  to  that  of  the 
group,  or  perhaps  sweeping  the  group 
along  to  try  something  a  little  bigger 
than  they  had  thought  possible.  R-  a.  b. 


That  Rusty  Water 

W.  B.  M.’s  trouble  with  rusty  water 
mentioned  on  page  680  of  the  October  8 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  undoubtedly, 
caused  by  carbon  dioxide  gas  dissolved  in 
the  spring  Avater.  The  galvanizing  has 
been  eaten  aAvay  from  the  inside  of  the 
pipe  and  tanks  exposing  the  iron.  Water 
has  rusted  the  iron  and  the  rust  has  com¬ 
bined  with  the  eardon  dioxide  to  form 
colorless  and  soluble  iron  bicarbonate. 
When  the  Avater  is  heated,  the  iron  bi¬ 
carbonate  decomposes  into  rust  with  the 
escape  of  carbon  dioxide.  This  makes  the 
water  rusty.  This  trouble  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  by  replacing  all  the 
iron  pipes,  tanks  and  pump  with  some 
non-corrosive  metal  like  copper  or  monel 
metal.  g.  d.  looker. 

We  had  the  same  trouble  and  fixed  it 
with  very  little  expense.  Ours  Avas  three- 
fourths  inch  iron  pipe.  We  got  copper 
pie.  a  very  little  smaller,  plugged  the 
end  of  the  copper  pipe  for  about  a  foot 
to  keep  the  rust  out  and  make  it  stiff  and 
ran  the  pipe  right  through  the  iron 
pipe.  Our  was  300  feet,  nearly  on  the 
level.  F.  G. 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 


Of  Tired  Kidneys — How  To  Get 
Happy  Relief 


If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  mis¬ 
erable,  don’t  just  complain  and  (jo  nothing  about 
them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your 
kidneys  need  attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking 
excess  acids  and  poisonous  Avaste  out  of  the 
blood.  Most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or 
about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters 
don’t  Avork  well,,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays 
in  the  blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging 
backaches,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of 
pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  SAvelling  puf¬ 
finess  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  Avait.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years. 
They  give  happy  relief  and  Avill  help  the  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste 
from  the  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


WOOL  UNDERSHIRTS  &  DRAWERS 

40  -  50%  Wool,  U.  S.  A. 

Specification,  medium  weight. 

(Sizes — small,  medium,  large) 
ribbed  knit,  per  garment 


89c 


SHIRTS — round  neck, 
pullover  style,  long 
sleeves,  ribbed  cuffs.  DRAWERS — 
full  lenghth,  ribbed  cuffs. 
Send  Check  orM.  O, —  We  Pay  Parcel  Post 
M.  &  G.  SPECIALTY  CO.,  590  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
ON  WINTER  BROILERS 

Get  Chicks  from  our  husky,  hlood-tested  breeders. 

-  ROCK-HAMPS,  Barred 

Stem-Cross  Mating — plump,  heavy  NeAv  Hamp¬ 
shire  females,  mated  to  vigorous  Barred  Rock 
cockerels.  Both  sexes  make  deep-hreasted 
BARRED  broilers  and  roasters. 

Straight  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

A  fine  Mating  for  both  broilers  and  eggs. 

Longevity  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

the  favorite  strain  of  South  Jersey  egg  producers. 

Write  for  prices  on  Chicks. 

STERN  BROS.  So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


I 


PULLETS 

1000  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires  &  Red- 
Rock  Cross  Pullets.  Raised  on  Free  Farm  Range. 

12  Weeks  Old  75c  each. 
BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Bx.  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


1 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2,  3.  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.. 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  —  May  hatch 
good  rugged  birds  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed’ 

GEORGE  HOAG  -  SHAVERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Miscellan  eous 


GOOD  USED  incubators  Avanted  for  cash.  10  to 
40  thousand,  Cugleys  or  JamesAvays  preferred: 
also  battery  brooders.  HUGHES  POULTRY 
PLANT,  311  Allen  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  binder,  corn  planter,  corn 
binder,  hay  loader  and  side  delivery  rake 
ERICK  SPAETH.  Palmer  Estate,  Rye,  N.  y! 
Telephone  Park  3055. 


FOR  SALE  —  Princess  pine,  any  amount,  $7-100 
lbs.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


WANTED — DuBois  fencing;  state  height,  quan¬ 
tity,  age,  price.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  76,  Alpine, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Electric  10-in.  saAV,  tilting  mandrel, 
planer,  sander,  drill  shaper;  Avhat  have  you 
F.  G.  S.,  122,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 6  to  10  tons  mangles;  Avrite,  quoting 
prices  f.o.b.  or  delivered.  NEW  YORK  ZOO¬ 
LOGICAL  PARK,  NeAv  York  City. 


BALSAM  PILLOAVS.  balsam  Avreaths,  balsam 
cut  for  pilloAvs.  50c  lb.  prepaid.  LESTER 
RHOADES,  BelloAvs  Falls,  Vermont. 


CABBAGE  FOR  SALE  for  poultry,  $10  per  ton 
in  5-ton  lots,  delivered  100  miles.  GEORGE 
HOAG,  ShaA’ertOAvn,  N.  Y. 


FOLEY  AUTOMATIC  saAV  filer,  files  all  saAvs, 
latest  model  and  used  very  little;  real  money¬ 
maker;  $85.  DONALD  J.  COOKE,  Pennliurst 
Spring  City,  Pa. 


AVANTED — 500  to  1,000  sections  of  No.  1  Avhite 
comb  honey.  0\*ERL00K  ORCHARDS,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 


J|UVWW^VWU%TU1 

;  Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Publisher’s  Desk 


I  appreciate  the  information  in  regard 
to  the  North  American  Insurance  Co., 
and  I  am  also  very  grateful  that  we  have 
such  a  valuable  and  trustworthy  paper  as 
yours  to  turn  to  when  there  are  so  many 
misleading  things  confronting  the  public. 

Washington.  L-  s. 

We  could  not  recommend  this  company. 
The  policies  are  very  limited  and  sales¬ 
men  represent  that  they  cover  every  ac¬ 
cident  whereas  only  a  few  accidents  are 
really  covered  and  then  they  must  occur 
in  just  the  way  outlined  in  the  policies. 
The  greatest  fault  is  the  deception  in  the 
sale  of  the  policies.  Complaints  filed  with 
us  indicate  a  great  deal  of  disappointment 
when  accidents  occur. 

Publisher’s  Desk  of  September  10  last 
made  reference  to  the  difficulty  one  of 
our  readers  and  ourselves  had  in  collect¬ 
ing  a  $5  promised  refund  from  B.  L. 
Crowell  Motor  Co.,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

We  are  now  pleased  to  report  that, 
this  published  item  being  brought  to 
Crowell’s  attention,  full  payment  has 
been  made  by  this  company  to  our  reader. 

IT.  F.  Wilcox  of  the  Wilcox  Oil  &  Gas 
Co.,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  been  offering 
one-acre  rights  in  oil  royalties  in  a  great 
many  projects.  The  solicitors  fail  to 
state  that  there  have  been  a  great  many 
failures.  Out  of  18  wells  driven  only 
one  produced  oil  and  that  one  got  into 
operating  difficulties.  The  projects  are 
speculative  and  anyone  contemplating  go¬ 
ing  into  them  should  inquire  how  many 
similar  projects  have  been  offered  and 
what  the  result  has  been  to  investors. 
Thorough  investigation  is  needed  before 
signing  contracts  or  paying  out  any 
money. 

I  believe  I  have  seen  the  man  to  whom 
the  enclosed  clipping  refers  mentioned  in 
your  Publisher's  Desk.  In  any  event,  it 
is  in  line  with  your  general  advice  and 
may  be  of  interest.  The  article  is  not 
long,  but  has  a  certain  touch  of  humor — 
except,  of  course,  for  the  victims  who  paid 
out  their  money  to  get  some  education, 
probably  with  prospective  jobs  dangled 
as  bait.  J.  s.  K. 

New  York. 

The  clipping  refers  to  the  testimony  of 
a  stenographer  who  said  that  she  was 
the  “one-woman”  faculty  of  the  Civic 
Service  Institute  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which 
sold  mail  courses  to  persons  who  were 
desirous  of  getting  Government  jobs.  Ber¬ 
nard  F.  Trattner  and  three  others  were 
charged  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
in  connection  with  their  operation  of  the 
institute.  The  stenographer  was  paid  $15 
a  week  and  her  work  was  to  prepare 
courses,  grade  papers,  although  she  was 
not  a  teacher  and  had  no  college  training, 
but  she  could  turn  a  mimeograph. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  In¬ 
struction  Service,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  ad¬ 
vertise  for  men  to  qualify  for  meat  in¬ 
spectors?  I  would  like  to  get  a  job  as 
Government  meat  inspector.  w.  M.  L. 

New  York. 

Civil  Service  examinations  are  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Post  Offices  and  various  other 
places.  The  best  way  to  get  information 
about  them  is  to  write  to  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  find  out  if  any  examination  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  particular  type  of  position 
desired.  The  information  is  given  free  of 
charge.  The  place  to  take  the  examina¬ 
tion  is  designated.  All  the  schools  can  do 
is  to  give  you  some  information  on  the 
subject.  They  cannot  guarantee  or  get 
you  positions.  This  particular  school  is 
subject  of  a  complaint  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Charles  J.  Ozment  is 
president  and  he  also  advertises  the  Per¬ 
fect  Penmanship  Institute.  The  Com¬ 
mission  alleges  that  there  are  many  mis¬ 
statements  of  fact,  half  truths  and  exag¬ 
gerations  in  their  newspaper,  circular  and 
periodical  advertisements,  which  create 
the  impression  that  the  company  is  able 
to  give  employment  to  persons  answering 
their  advertisements  and  that  thousands 
of  Government  positions  are  immediately 
available  at  high  salaries  to  people  with 
only  a  common  school  education.  It  is 
also  alleged  that  the  assertion  is  made 
that  Ozment  is  employed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  holding  of 
Civil  Service  examinations.  Ozment  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  these 
charges. 

The  license  of  J.  &  G.  Lippman,  97 
Warren  Street,  New  York,  has  been  re¬ 
voked  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  on  October  5.  All  claims 
for  goods  sold  this  concern  on  commission 
since  July  1,  1938,  must  be  filed  with  the 
Department  at  Albany  prior  to  November 
20.  The  proper  forms  must  be  used  and 
these  can  be  procured  from  the.  Depart¬ 
ment.  J.  &  G.  Lippman  handled  fruits 
and  vegetables. 


Mr.  A  was  granted  a  loan  direct 
through  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  was 
required  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
bank  stock.  In  the  course  of  time,  title 
to  the  land  passed  into  other  hands  but 
Mr.  A  claims  that  the  Land  Bank  stock 
is  still  his  personal  property,  while  Mr. 
B.  who  holds  title  at  present  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  mortgage,  claims  that 
the  stock  follows  the  land.  Who  is  right? 

Kansas.  D. 

Mr.  A  is  right.  The  stoek  for  which 
A  subscribed  at  the  time  he  was  granted 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  loan  still  remains 
in  his  possession  although  the  property 
has  since  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  B.  Where  a  Land  Bank  borrower 
who  holds  Federal  Land  Bank  stock  sells 
his  farm,  the  mere  assumption  of  the 
mortgage  by  the  buyer,  without  a  specific 
transfer  of  the  stock,  does  not  vest  title 
to  such  stock  in  the  buyer  of  the  farm 
since  title  to  the  stock  can  only  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  purchaser  as  the  result  of  a 
special  assignment  of  the  stock  by  the 
seller  to  the  purchaser. 

In  regard  to  the  exploding  wedge  that 
I  wrote  to  you  about  last  Winter,  to  see 
if  you  could  get  any  reply,  I  have  just 
received  a  new  one  to  replace  the  one 
which  broke  and  which  was  guaranteed. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  a  lot  for  looking  into 
it  for  me,  as  I  couldn’t  seem  to  hear  from 
them.  F.  E.  p. 

Vermont. 

We  wrote  this  company  repeatedly 
without  reply  but  on  the  theory  that  con¬ 
stant  dripping  wears  away  stone  we  must 
assume  the  letters  did  have  an  effect.  We 
are  glad  the  company  ultimately  made 
good  their  guarantee. 

The  license  of  H.  Warne  &  Co.,  273 
Washington  St.,  New  York,  has  been 
revoked.  Shippers  reported  sending  goods 
to  them  for  which  they  failed  to  pay  the 
net  proceeds.  Reparation  was  awarded 
to  the  shippers  and  the  license  revoked. 
No  member  of  H.  Warne  &  Co.,  were  in 
the  old  Ilezekiah  Warne  &  Sons  organi¬ 
zation  which  was  a  very  responsible  con¬ 
cern  but  the  members  of  same  have  long 
since  passed  out  of  the  picture. 

I  furnished  the  Dayton  Fence  Co., 
Watertown,  Conn.,  with  fence  posts  for 
the  State  highways  and  have  not  been 
paid.  I  did  receive  $140,  with  a  promise 
to  pay  the  balance.  $120.05.  As  I  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  collecting  the  bal¬ 
ance,  may  I  seek  your  help?  This  man 
is  doing  business  and  should  be  able  to 
pay  a  deal  of  nearly  a  year’s  standing. 

Connecticut.  A.  E.  K. 

The  Dayton  Fence  Company  did  not 
acknowledge  any  of  our  letters.  We  gave 
the  account  to  our  attorney  who  secured 
a  writ  of  attachment  but  after  holding 
it  for  several  months  reports  that  there 
are  no  assets  to  levy  upon  and  he  has 
been  unable  to  get  an  adjustment.  We 
regret  our  failure.  There  are  other  ac¬ 
counts  against  them  which  are  also  un¬ 
collectible. 

I  was  recommended  to  the  United  Shoe 
Store,  1392  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
and  purchased  a  pair  of  shoes  from  them 
for  $12.50.  The  man  who  flitted  me  was 
quite  persistent  that  the  particular  shoe 
was  my  size  and  what  I  needed.  I  could 
not  wear  them  and  found  they  were 
marked  wrong  and  were  a  size  too  small. 
I  sent  the  shoes  back  and  asked  for  an 
adjustment  or  a  return  of  my  money.  I 
did  not  hear  from  them.  A  friend  called 
on  them  for  me  and  they  tried  to  lengthen 
the  shoes  but.  this  was  not  satisfactory.  It 
came  rather  hard  to  lose  this  money.  Can 
you  get  it  for  me?  E.  w. 

New  York. 

The  shoe  company  ignore  the  complaint 
and  we  can  get  no  expression  from  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  accounts  that  will  have 
to  be  credited  to  experience. 

I  received  the  $8  from  the  Express 
Company  some  time  ago.  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  for  collecting  this 
amount  from  me.  I  feel  that  I  would  not 
have  received  one  cent  of  this  amount 
had  I  tried  to  collect  from  them  without 
your  aid.  I  see  that  you  take  no  fees 
for  these  collections  so  the  least  I  can  do 
is  to  keep  my  subscription  paid  up  and 
speak  a  good  word  for  you  and  your  pa¬ 
per  whenever  I  can.  A.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Guinea  pigs  were  shipped  with  insur¬ 
ance  on  same  for  safe  delivery  and  were 
delivered  in  bad  order  with  some  dead. 
The  Express  Company  claimed  the  pigs 
were  overcrowded  but  we  were  able  to 
compromise  the  claim  and  get  the  adjust¬ 
ment.  There  ai’e  many  conditions  govern¬ 
ing  shipment  of  all  kinds  of  goods 
and  if  these  are  followed  it  helps  in  ad¬ 
justment  of  a  claim.  We  are  glad  to 
have  helped  out  in  this  case.  We  have1 
no  charge  for  any  service  we  can  render 
our  readers. 


FOR  SAFETY  ON 


THE  HIGHWAYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 


The  Republican  State  Convention  in 
the  following  words:  “We  urge  support 
of,”  Amendment  No.  3,  “because  it 
furnishes  a  practical  means  of  hastening 
the  elimination  of  dangerous  railroad 
grade  crossings  throughout  the  state.” 

Costs  Evenly  and  Fairly  Distributed 

Amendment  No.  3  provides  for  speedy 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  with 
State  credits  already  authorized  and 
approved  by  the  people,  by  reducing 
the  railroad  contribution.  5170,000,000 
is  now  available  for  this  work.  Railroads 
will  be  required  to  pay  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  own  properties.  They 
must  also  pay  for  other  resulting  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  railroads  up  to  15%  of  the 
cost  of  actual  elimination. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  said 
this  of  the  grade  crossing  problem:  “As 
a  fundamental,  in  the  extension  of  safe 
traffic  facilities,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
national  program  of  railroad  grade  cross¬ 
ing  elimination.  The  whole  theory  upon 
which  most  State  laws  are  based,  of 
placing  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost 
upon  the  railroads,  must  be  discarded.” 

The  rapid  changes  and  developments 
in  motor  transportation  make  it  of  vital 
importance  to  remove  the  dangers  of 
grade  crossings.  In  the  opinion  of  authori¬ 
ties  and  experts,  the  State  should  assume 
the  responsibility  as  part  of  its  highway 
program. 


Amendment  No.  3  will  — 

STOP  grade  crossing  accidents.  In  1937, 
48%  of  the  deaths  and  injuries  at  grade 
crossings  were  caused  by  automobiles 
running  into  the  sides  of  trains. 

RELIEVE  traffic  congestion — separate 
highways  and  railroads —  speed  up  trans¬ 
portation — promote  travel  convenience 
and  pleasure — reduce  hazards. 

SOLVE  a  difficult  problem — allow  quick 
action  by  an  efficient  state  agency. 
Make  all  points  on  highways  conform 
to  maximum  safety  standards. 
RECOGN  IZE  the  grade  crossing  prob¬ 
lem  for  what  it  is — part  of  the  highway 
improvement  program. 

What  Amendment  No.  3  is: 

It’s  the  quickest,  fairest  way  to  elimi¬ 
nate  grade  crossings.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  State  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  by  a  vote  of  162  to  0. 

It  will  appear  this  way  on  your  ballot 
at  the  coming  general  election: 

“Shall  the  proposed  amendment,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  in  relation  to  the  elimination 
of  grade  crossings,  be  approved?” 

Amendment  No.  3  approved  by — 

The  Democratic  State  Convention, 
which  said,  “We  hold  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  the  convention  that 
this  proposal  will  expedite  grade  cross¬ 
ing  eliminations.  We  recommend  its 
approval.” 


PROTECT  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W  aslilngton  Market,  N  ew  Y ork  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYEK  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm,  5  or  6-room 
house,  about  20  miles  from  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  0113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Main  State-road  farm;  must  have 
electricity.  ADVERTISER  6109,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  implement  and  supply  busi¬ 
ness,  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  inventory  about 
$3,200.  ADVERTISER  6111,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  death,  farm.  15  or 
22  acres,  house  with  electric;  outbuildings; 
good  bathing  and  fishing  nearby.  MRS.  W.  A. 
DOWNING,  Bivalve  P.  0.,  Md. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


LIGHT  PLANT  BATTERIES 

nothing  down! 

16  glass  cells,  160  ampere  hours.  5-year  guarantee.  Write  today. 

JAY  DREHER  CORP.,  303  W.  42nd,  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  QAI  F  SEVERAL  CARLOADS  BALED  HAY 

rVJA.  OnLL  an(i  STRAW  f.o.b.  Bethel.  Maine. 

N.  L.  KELLOGG.  Box  172,  BETHEL.  MAINE 


Uf  hiskey  barrels  —  fresh  emptied,  white  oak,  charred. 
•*  50  gallons.  Splendid  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Freight 
prepaid.  $3.00  each;  two  for  $5.55.  Immediate  shipment. 

.  Write  for  Quantity  Prices. 

Stephen  J.  Reynolds’  Distillery,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


AC  INTFDFCT  10  lb.  Pail  Salt  Mackerel,  S2.50. 
wr  IHltllHI  5  lb.  Boneless  Salt  Codfish  Stripes, 

TA  WAMFN  I  si. 00.  Prepaid  300  miles.  EARL 
,v  twwmtn  .  FOLLETT,  Box  90,  Chelsea,  Maas. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  16  Volox  Print*,  OKr 

Nowaiting.  EASTERN  PHOTO  ARTS,  Milford, Gann. 


ESTABLISH — Your  own  hosiery  and  handkerchief 
business:  start  now  for  Xmas;  no  investment.  We 
furnish  stock.  STATLER  TEXTILE  CO.,  Lowell.  Mass. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  nnmber 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issne. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


RENT.  OR  SALE,  together,  separate,  6>4-aere 
farm,  9  rooms,  tea-room,  vegetable  stand,  tav¬ 
ern;  main  highway;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
6114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Cheap,  four-room  house. 

conveniences.  quiet.  Central  New  York. 
STEELE,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


WANT  200- ACRE  farm  within  100  miles  New 
York  City:  give  full  details,  ADVERTISER 
6118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


7  ACRES,  NEAR  lake  and  village;  nice  house, 
improvements;  garage;  make  nice  chicken, 
fruit  or  vegetable  farm:  terms.  Owner,  SAM¬ 
UEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


4-ROOM  BUNGALOW.  1  acre.  A-l  condition. 

Holbrook.  L.  I.;  $2,100.  FUEHBER,  168-35 
Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. ;  photo. 


WESTCHESTER,  WOODED,  irregular  hilltop 
plot,  overlooking  parkway,  restricted,  free  and 
clear,  title  policy,  sell  or  exchange:  $2,500: 
owTner.  J.  P.  WILSON,  302  Broadway,  New 
York. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  100  acres,  30  acres  farm 
land,  rest  woods:  running  brook;  new  barn, 
garage,  all  improvements;  machinery,  stock; 
price  $5,000:  without  stock  and  machines  $3,300. 
JOHN  MICHALEC,  Box  29,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Wood¬ 
ford,  Virginia. 


POR  SALE — Must  sell  this  most  beautiful  50- 
aere  dairy  and  poultry  farm  with  stock,  crops 
and  tools,  on  account  of  old  age  and  poor  health; 
price  $2,600.  E.  G.  HALLOCK,  Franklinville, 


POULTRY  FARM  for  rent,  cheap;  8  rooms, 
good  market,  owner  may  invest  money  if  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  6119,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  gas  station  with  lunch 
room  on  busy  road,  preferred  with  acreage. 
ADVERTISER  6120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


22  YEARS’  SELLING  commuters’  homes  and 
farms;  bulletin  mailed.  MAGRATH,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  on  shares,  stock  and  tools 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  6122,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fully  equipped,  stocked  dairy  farm 
to  buy,  rent,  shares  or  month;  young,  mar¬ 
ried,  experienced,  references.  Write  MR. 
ERNEST  LAWTON,  38  Hopkins  St.,  Mt.  Mor¬ 
ris,  N.  Y. 


STORE,  POST  OFFICE  in  village,  electricity, 
large  rural  section  to  draw  trade;  due  to  ill 
health  owner  will  sacrifice:  no  agents;  if  you 
want  a  bargain  write  ADVERTISER  6123,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


25  ACRES,  NEAR  Providence;  house,  barn  for 
16  head,  henhouses,  wood,  timber;  $2,100;  just 
the  place  for  retired  couple.  A.  H.  KNIGHT, 
West  Warwick,  R.  I. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE— 140-acre  farm, 
best  type  soil,  8-room  house,  large  bank  barn; 
$8,000,  cash  $2,000,  balance  1  to  10  years. 
300-acre  farm,  fine  land,  15-room  house,  large 
barn;  $17,500,  terms  $3,000  balance  1  to  15 
years.  J.  D.  ADDINGTON,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


OLD  TUMBLE-DOWN  4-room  house,  barn.  40 
acres  abandoned  land,  rocks,  trees,  spring, 
brook,  high  elevation.  60  miles  New  York  City, 
hunters  or  vacationalists;  $2,200,  all  cash;  va¬ 
cant  building  lot  In  Miami,  Fla.,  $500,  all  cash. 
HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


10  ACRES,  WITH  fine  apple  orchard,  marvelous 
view  of  Atlantic  Ocean;  7-room  house;  for 
sale;  exceptionally  attractive  terms:  other 
farms  from  5  to  300  acres;  located  Monmouth 
County’s  choicest  agricultural  section.  AL¬ 
LAIRE  &  SON  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Realtors,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  Established  1873. 


DESIRABLE  SMALL  farm,  attractive  price  to 
settle  estate.  NORMAN  DYE,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 17-aere  farm  on  concrete  road,  well- 
built  home,  electricity,  gas,  hot-water  system; 
orchard,  barn,  stock,  tools;  its  located  on  four 
corners,  good  corner  for  gasoline  station.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6102.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEUBEN  COUNTY  farm,  150  acres,  improved 
road;  running  water;  centralized  school;  $15 
per  acre,  part  cash.  W.  II.  REYNOLDS,  Green¬ 
wood,  N.  Y. 


CAPE  COD  house,  25  acres,  river  view,  above 
flood  level;  8  rooms,  electricity,  hath,  unfail¬ 
ing,  water,  barn,  poultry  houses;  $2,000.  W.  C. 
BALLOU,  Newfane,  Vermont 


LAUNDRY,  17  YEARS  established.  $2,000 
down;  chicken  dinner  guest  house,  rent, 
option;  would  you  like  part  interest  15-year 
poultry  plnnt?  ROWSE,  Great  Barrington.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE,  or  trade  for  farm  near  Pottstown, 
Reading,  Pa. ;  122-acre  profitable  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland  farm;  good  road-side  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in 
New  Jersey,  substantial  amount  of  land, 
buildings  not  very  modern;  mail  full  details, 
price  and  location  to  BOX  276,  Church  Street 
Annex,  New  York  City. 


300  ACRES,  CHARLES  County.  Md..  15  miles 
from  Distict  of  Columbia  on  State  highway.  Vi 
in  arable  land,  Vi  in  timber;  general  farming, 
stock,  tobacco,  10-room  house,  2  5-room  tenant 
houses,  usual  buildings,  all  good  repair;  school 
bus  by  door;  taxes  $90;  price  $10,000.  T.  H. 
MEDLEY,  Waldorf,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Farms,  30  and  70  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  timber,  trout  stream,  hunting  grounds, 
high  altitude:  State  road.  JAMES  TOMPKINS, 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  OTSEGO  and  Delaware  County 
farms;  list  free.  M.  L.  BUNNELL,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 


VERY  GOOD  farms,  all  prices;  list  free. 
HOWARD  CLINE,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


20-COW  DAIRY  farm  on  Route  8  on  edge  of 
large  R.  R.  village,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. ; 
Dairymen’s  League  and  Sheffield  plants  are  lo¬ 
cated  here;  3  71  acres,  well  balanced;  substan¬ 
tial  and  attractive  farmstead;  practically  all 
public  services:  $5,500;  free  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  and  information  on  long-term  financing  on 
request.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


175  ACRES.  STATE  road,  electricity;  150  acres 
tractor  land:  insurance  on  buildings  $7,250, 
assessed  $10,000;  take  less;  15  woods:  V>  mile 
from  lake:  Vi  down.  L.  J.  BATES.  ~  Rock 
Stream,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  STORE — Only  store,  no  competition, 
good  stock:  attractive  home:  price  $3,800, 
$1,600  down:  am  a  widow,  must  sell.  GER¬ 
TRUDE  JEFFREY,  North  Randolph,  Vermont. 


RENT. — 4  rooms  in  Spotswood,  improvements. 

commuting,  beautiful  location:  $15  monthly. 
M.  KATZ.  163  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  purchase  small  farm  (or  vacant 
land).  Finger  Lakes  Region.  KUHLMANN, 
P.  O.  Box  66,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


130  ACRES,  good  house,  barn,  some  stock. 

chickens,  team,  tools:  $2,700,  $1,000  cash:  17 
years  Government  mortgage.  JOHN  OLISKY. 
R.  D.  2.  Athens,  Pa. 


ORANGE  COUNTY- — 4  rooms,  half  acre.  $2,600; 

7  rooms,  10  acres,  $5,000  ;  90  acres,  house, 
barn  for  23.  $5,500,  stock  extra:  100  acres. 
$11,000:  send  for  list.  PAUL  BOUGHTON,  280 
East  21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  BORDERING  Kinderliook  Lake,  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  macadam  road,  Albany-Hudson 
buses  pass  hourly,  railroad  seven  minutes’  walk; 
house  repainted.  200  feet  from  highway,  large 
shade  trees,  modern  improvements,  ample  water 
system;  large  barn,  other  buildings;  farm  adapt¬ 
ed  to  different  uses;  elevation  320  to  700  feet; 
20  acres  woods,  commanding  view  of  lake  and 
Catskills:  photos,  price  and  terms  after  inspec¬ 
tion:  sell  part  or  all.  FRANK  E.  DRUMM, 
Owner.  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


63-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  12-room  house,  barn, 
electric:  $75  per  acre.  ELMER  DUCKER, 
R.  1,  Seward.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Rent  small  house,  some  ground, 
within  60  miles  New  York  City;  references. 
ADVERTISER  0131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES,  EXCELLENT  buildings,  stock, 
tools,  milk  route,  half  mile  lake  frontage,  cot¬ 
tage  sites:  reasonable.  PUTNAM,  Terrence  St,, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


LOST  MY  Now  Hampshire  property  in  recent 
hurricane:  have  in  Maine  village  poultry  and 
market  gardening  farm;  cost  me  eight  thousand 
dollars  four  years  ago;  must  now  be  sold  for 
best  offer;  come,  or  write  quickly.  DR.  MANKS, 
Freeport,  Maine. 


EXCHANGE  FOR  larger  farm  or  sell  poultry 
farm:  excellent  buildings.  ADVERTISER  6138, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  with  8-room  house  and  barn, 
100  acres  flat  land  with  use  of  150  acres  graz¬ 
ing  land;  tractors  and  some  farm  utensils  on 
place:  75  miles  froth  New  York  in  North  Jersey 
on  Delaware  River:  Summer  resort  section.  R. 
ORTHWINE,  516  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


COUNTRY  HOME,  poultry  farm,  sixteen  acres 
rich  land, ,  twelve  .  miles  south  Auburn;  good 
road,  near  high  school;  six-room  house,  large 
shady  lawn;  barn,  poultry-houses,  capacity  one 
thousand  layers;  double  garage;  tractor;  cow, 
horse,  poultry  equipment;  electricity,  telephone, 
good  water;  twenty-five  hundred  asparagus;  one 
acre  raspberries,  strawberries;  thirty-live  hun¬ 
dred,  twenty-five  hundred  cash,  remainder  mort¬ 
gage:  telephone  Poplar  Ridge.  ANSON  GRIFFIS, 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY,  colonial  homes,  es¬ 
tates,  farms,  highway  business  properties. 
W.  H.  BRUMBACK,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


WANTED — 5  acres  land,  hard  road.  50  miles 
New  York  City;  cash  price.  ADVERTISER 
6148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  50  to  100-acre  farm  suitable  for 
poultry,  Morris  or  nunterdon  County;  want 
good  modern  home  and  near  main  highway;  poul¬ 
try  buildings  to  accommodate  1,000  layers:  not 
interested  in  cheap  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
6149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Stocked  dairy  farm.  $500  down  or 
rent,  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER  6155,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  poultry  farm, 
1,200-1,500  capacity,  in  New  Hampshire  or 
vicinity,  with  small  house,  running  water  and 
electricity.  ADVERTISER  6157,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  dairy  farm,  New  York 
State,  200  acres,  40  head  of  Jerseys,  with 
modern  farm  implements,  including  tractor, 
Grade  A  barn;  all  buildings  in  good  order;  two 
silos;  will  rent  on  shares  or  outright  to  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reputable  party:  state  past  expe¬ 
rience  and  financial  status.  ADVERTISER  6161, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Near  Sharon  Springs,  4  acres, 
house,  water  inside,  barn,  coops,  suitable 
chickens;  $600  cash.  75  acres,  25  woods,  creek, 
house  and  barn  needs  fixing;  $500  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM,  38  cows,  milk  route,  12c  qt. ; 

2  houses,  machinery,  tractor:  $10,000.  “DOC” 
BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list  farms, 
homes,  gas  stations,  cabins,  hotels,  stores. 


FOR  SALE— 140-acre  fruit,  dairy-general  farm, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.:  level  land,  good  lo¬ 
cation:  terms  very  reasonable.  MRS.  CHARLES 
M.  PALMER,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


WHITE  GIRL  for  general  housework,  three  in 
family;  references  required;  live  in;  $30  a 
month;  permanent  position.  LINDGREN,  80 
Grandview  Avenue,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  MILKER  and  farmer,  single,  $30  month. 
ADVERTISER  6101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GOOD  milkers,  house,  electricity, 
wood,  $45  start.  ADVERTISER  6107,  care 
Rural  New'-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  white,  general  housework,  as¬ 
sist  cooking,  light  laundry,  own  room;  state 
age,  salary,  references.  ADVERTISER  6112, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  for  general  housework,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.;  good  home,  $40;  must  be 
strong  and  willing  to  work.  ADVERTISER 
6110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  single,  experienced  taking  care 
saddle  horses;  must  ride,  also  assist  caretaker 
on  Long  Island  estate:  no  liquor;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  including  compensation.  ADVERTISER 
6117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  housework,  plain 
cooking,  child;  own  room;  teacher’s  home; 
snapshot;  $35-$40.  WINKLEMAN,  961  E.  23rd 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NURSE,  WITH  hospital  training,  under  thirty- 
five  years,  unencumbered,  for  semi-invalid 
lady;  must  drive  car:  full  details;  for  personal 
interview.  ADVERTISER  6121,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  farmer,  and  dairy¬ 
man;  advise  regarding  previous  record  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  6124,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  operate  a  fruit, 
poultry  and  vegetable  farm  on  shares.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  WHITE,  not  over  40  years,  neat 
houseworker,  experienced  plain  cook,  two  (2) 
adults,  in  country;  interview  necessary.  MRS. 
A.  F.  PH  AIR,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


LIGHT  PI, ANT  service  man.  experienced  on  Del- 
co  and  AVestinghouse  plants;  state  age,  expe¬ 
rience.  ADVERTISER  6057,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  poultry  farm  who  could  take 
and  carry  out  orders,  experience  not  essential; 
give  reference  from  last  two  places,  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  good  chance  for  right  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  AND  WIFE  wanted— Proprietor 
famous  restaurant  raising  own  broilers  and 
eggs  wants  capable  man  take  charge;  wife  as¬ 
sist  housework  or  position  cooking  if  capable; 
state  qualifications,  minimum  salary  to  start. 
SKIPPERS’  DOCK,  Noank,  Conn. 


HOUSEWORKER,  NEAT,  competent,  who  would 
appreciate  good  home  with  large  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Girl,  white,  Protestant,  between 
ages  18-25,  to  share  work  with  present  girl ; 
help  with  three  children;  large  pleasant  room, 
bath,  sitting-room,  radio:  $30  month;  send 
photo,  references,  state  experience;  apply  im¬ 
mediately.  MRS.  L.  A.  DAY,  184  Harding 
Drive,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


GIRL,  WHITE,  light  housework,  two  children, 
good  home.  MRS.  DUDWICH,  5001  14th 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  orchardman,  imme¬ 
diate  vacancy;  state  age,  reference,  wages. 
ADVERTISER  6159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  TO  assist  with  housework  and  care  of 
children:  modern  home.  Long  Island.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


DESIRE  WORK  on  poultry  farm,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  some  experience.  ADVERTISER  6061, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  34,  married, 
technical  trained  and  12  years’  experience 
dairying,  poultry,  gardening.  ADVERTISER 
6100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  expert  in  all  phases  of 
the  industry,  single  now,  but  plan  marriage 
shortly;  college  trained.  16  years  of  practical 
experience  on  commercial,  hatcheries,  private  es¬ 
tates  and  breeding  plants;  best  references  from 
past  and  present  employers;  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  obtaining  a  first-class  man  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  ADVERTISER  61(01,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  FAMILIAR  with  all  phases  of  gar¬ 
dening,  farming,  cattle  and  horses,  seeks  situ¬ 
ation  as  superintendent  or  caretaker  of  a  small 
estate.  ADVERTISER  6106,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  THE  LARGE  farm  or  estate  owner  who  re¬ 
quires  such  reference  as  this,  my  services  are 
available,  is  a  gentleman  of  pleasing  person¬ 
ality,  has  a  splendid  cultural  background,  pos¬ 
sesses  energy  and  initiative;  and  is  a  good 
executive  and  long  time  planner;  I  recommend 
him  unreservedly  to  any  individual  or  corpora¬ 
tion  requiring  the  services  he  can  so  ably  give. 
ADVERTISER  6108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT  MAN,  age  55,  wants  light  work, 
estate,  farm  or  club:  can  drive  car  or  motor 
boat;  hunter  and  fisherman.  ADVERTISER 
6115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EDUCATED  BUSINESS  man  wants  position  as 
caretaker,  country  home ; '  manage  estate  or 
country  club,  assist  farmer  business  capacity 
and  light  duties.  ADVEKTISER  6116,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  WOULD  do  housework  and  care  for  aged 
man.  LOUIS  KEYDON,  Greenlawn,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  with  New  York  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license  wishes  position  as  gardener- 
caretaker;  previous  experience;  some  knowledge 
of  poultry;  strictly  temperate;  references.  ED¬ 
WARD  HAYES,  118  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 


YOUNG  MAIN,  age  28,  wants  position,  farm,  or 
estate;  will  do  anything,  cannot  milk;  will 
work  for  small  wages  and  board;  Christian, 
American.  Write  BOX  105,  Flatbush  Post  Of¬ 
fice,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  dairy;  have 
bad  experience  with  all  farm  machinery;  can 
drive  large  trucks;  no  liquor  or  smokes.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCOTCH  TEAMSTER,  married,  family,  desires 
position;  some  show  ring  experience;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6125,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED,  American,  50;  no 
bad  habits,  honest,  willing,  congenial,  depen¬ 
dable;  light  farming,  caretaker,  handy-man; 
preferably  where  responsibility  and  management 
can  be  shared;  pleasant  living  conditions  essen¬ 
tial;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER 
6126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  manager  or  otherwise, 
experienced  farmer,  vineyardist  and  fruit 
man;  good  horseman,  good  boss  of  men,  no  al¬ 
cohol,  small  family;  references.  ADVERTISER 
6128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  SINGLE  man  desires  'position 
as  chauffeur;  20  years’  experience;  total  ab¬ 
stainer  intoxicants,  tobacco:  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  6129.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


,u  iuaxn  wants  work,  small  dairy 
or  chicken  farm:  good  home  preference  to  bi,r 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6130,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


uesires  woru  on  Droller  battery  plant  or  poul¬ 
try  farm.  C.  G.  GREENLEES,  59  Halsev  St 
Newark,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position  on  farm  or  estate  with 

board;  experienced  poultry  and  dairy,  good 
milker;  steady  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER 
6132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER’S  POSITION  wanted.  Ameri- 

can,  Protestant  woman,  neat,  refined,  small 
family.  ADI  ERTISER  6133,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  W  ANTED — Housekeeper  desires  posi- 

Uon  Write  MRS.  A.  TAYLOR.  P.  O.  Box 
84,  Potter  Hill,  R.  I. 

, 0 H  farm>  or  teamster’s  job.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  6143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN ,  40,  DESIRES  occupation,  watchman,  es- 

,  refin«d;  sober;  go  anywhere.  PHILIP 

ANDREW,  care  Everette  Goodwin,  Torrington 
Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  couple,  childless, 

cook,  houseworker;  man  drive,  mechanic, 
bandy  all  around;  reference.  GEORGE  BRICK- 
MAN,  Box  63,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  turkev-man, 
liatehery-man,  caretaker,  work  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary,  shares;  Pennsylvania  preferred;  good  home 
desired:  references.  ADVERTISER  6134,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  man  wants  position  on  farm 
or  estate;  can  do  all  farm  work;  use  no  to¬ 
bacco;  good  references;  please  state  wages:  per¬ 
manent  position  preferred.  WALTER  HANSEL- 
MAN,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  graduate,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced;  test  cow  or  creamery  work  pre¬ 
ferred;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVERTISER 
6135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTS  plant  on  profit-sharing 
basis;  experienced,  responsible.  ADVERTISER 
6136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  FRENCH,  no  children,  35,  best  educa¬ 
tion,  reliable,  capable,  eight  years  managing 
modern  poultry  farm,  experienced  gardener, 
drives  own  car,  desires  responsible  position, 
caretaker,  superintendent  poultry  plant,  country 
estate:  $100-$125  month,  comfortable  lodging: 
anywhere.  ADVERTISER  6137,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  MARRIED  man,  35,  Protestant, 
child  9;  worked  last  10  years  as  farmer,  gar¬ 
dener.  caretaker,  handy;  first-class  reference, 
wishes  position,  small  Avages;  have  own  car 
Write  W.  T.,  Snpt.,  1580  Edison  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


MOOD  JOB  wanted  by  two  young  men,  cord  or 
thousand:  state  price,  amount,  boarding 

means.  ADVERTISER  6140,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  wishes  general  house¬ 
work  in  small  family  or  would  assist  with 
the  housework.  ADVERTISER  6141,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DESIRE  PERMANENT  location.  temperate, 
married,  reliable  farmer,  orchardist,  dairyman, 
mechanic,  caretaker.  ADVERTISER  6142,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  COMPETENT.  $40  month,  anywhere. 
BOX  93,  Auburn,  N.  H. 


POULTRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
commercial,  estate,  responsible,  well  educated 
highest  credentials.  ADVERTISER  6146,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  AND  DAUGHTER  (assistant), 
excellent  cook,  take  complete  charge:  under¬ 
stand  canning  and  jelly-making;  licensed  driver; 
invalid  care.  ADVERTISER  6144,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

. .  ^ 

YOUNG  MAN,  capable,  ambitious,  agricultural 
school  graduate,  experienced  in  dairy,  poultry, 
fruit:  $50  minimum,  room  and  board.  MORTON 
BACH,  1838  Vyse  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  49,  desires  position  on  small 
place,  or  caretaker;  experienced  all  around; 
milk  few  cows.  MEHREN,  20  N.  William  St., 
New  York  City. 


HATCHERY  MANAGER,  poultryman,  experi¬ 
enced.  no  liquor,  cigarettes,  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  6150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  DESIRE  kennel  position;  references; 

experienced.  ADVERTISER  6152,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WISH  permanent  position  with  small 
family;  cook,  general  housework;  gardener, 
carpentry,  repairs,  general  useful.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  649. 


AfEW  60  A -DOOR  SEDAN  SffP* 


AMERICA'S  NEWEST  LOW-PRICED  CAR 


*/r*? 

Raster 


★  Delivered  price  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
subject  to  change  without  notice.  Price 
includes  safety  glass,  bumpers,  bumper 
guards,  spare  tire  and  tube.  Transport 
tation,  state  and  local  taxes,  if  any, 
optional  equipment  and  accessories — 
extra.  General  Motors  Instalment  Plan. 


AND 


PRICED  WITHIN  REACH  OF 
HEW  THOUSANDS  OF  BUYERS  f 


The  ideal  farm  car  is  here!  A  car  that  provides  nigged  endurance 
and  dependability.  A  car  that  combines  size  and  roominess  with 
top-notch  performance.  A  car  that  is  inexpensive  to  buy  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate  —  the  Oldsmobile  “Sixty.”  It’s  a  brand  new  car  in 
the  Oldsmobile  line  —  priced  far  below  any  Olds  of  recent  years.  But 
it  gives  you  all  of  Oldsmobile’s  famous  quality  features.  See  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  new  “Seventy”  and  “Eighty” — both  at  reduced  prices. 
Learn  why  Olds,  now  more  than  ever,  is  the  ideal  car  for  the  farmer! 
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A  Turkey  on  Dress  Parade  is  a  Gorgeous  Sight 
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‘Ibc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HE  pear  has  been  called  the  Queen 
of  Fruits,  leaving  the  title  of  King 
to  her  more  powerful,  substantial 
and  masculine  relative,  the  apple.  It 
is  really  not  a  bad  comparison.  There 
is  a  softness,  a  charm,  a  range  of 
interest,  even  a  fickleness  about  the  pear  that  places 


it  in  the  feminine  class.  Witness  the  host  of  femi¬ 
nine  names  among  the  several  thousand  varieties 
of  pears  that  are  known  today.  It  requires  a  bit 
more  attention  than  the  apple,  responds  more 
quickly  to  individual  attention,  cannot  be  quite  so 
easily  coerced  and  refuses  to  be  excessively  stand¬ 
ardized.  It  flourishes  in  an  environment  where  it 
feels  at  home,  and  pines  and  fades  in  an  unnatural 
situation.  Those  who  hope  to  grow  the  pear  should 
keep  these  facts  in  mind. 

Fifty  years  ago  New  York  State  led  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pears.  How  lowly  she  has  fallen  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  Fig.  2.  Of  a  total  forecast  crop  of 
31.062,000  bushels  for  the  entire  United  States  for 
1938,  California  promises  11,102,000,  Oregon  4,120,- 
000  and  Washington  6,278,000,  for  a  total  of  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation’s  production.  New  York  State's 
1,820.000  bushels  look  small  indeed,  even  in  what  is 
a  good  crop  year,  and  Michigan’s  1,401.000  is  smaller. 

’’Why,”  the  question  is  frequently  asked,  “do  we  in 
the  East  not  do  more  than  we  do  with  the  pear?” 
“Why,  in  the  face  of  a  rising  population,  has  produc¬ 


tion  declined  in  the  East?” 

The  answer  lies  in  part  in  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  the  pear  already  hinted  at.  It  is  at  home 
in  a  cool,  moist  soil  and  in  an  equable  climate— not 
too  hot,  not  too  cold.  It  is  adapted  to  heavy  soils 


Fig.  2  —  Production  of  pears  in  California  and  Fete 
York  compared  for  a  49 -year  period. 


and  dislikes  droughty  conditions.  It  will  not  grow 
to  perfection  excepting  in  the  best  environment.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  seen  the  pear  in  the  Rouge  River  Valley 
in  Oregon  knows  what  a  happy  pear  tree  looks  like 
and  knows  how  by  contrast  many  pear  trees  in  the 
East  appear — injured  by  cold  Winters,  ra\nged  by 
blight  and  psylla,  and  only  half  cared  for. 

There  is,  however,  another  part  to  the  answer  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  namely,  the  industry  has  relied 
almost  entirely  upon  the  one  variety,  Bartlett.  And 
while  the  Bartlett  is  one  of  the  finest  of  pears,  it 
has  prohibited  the  assortment  of  charming  flavors 
and  shapes,  and  the  range  of  season  which  the  pear 
has  to  offer.  Why  is  there  not  an  outlet  for  Sum¬ 
mer  pears  in  the  local  trade  and  on  the  roadside 
stands?  Why  not  pears  to  precede  and  to  follow 
Bartlett?  Why  not  fresh  pears  in  the  Winter — rusty 
coated,  juicy  and  melting  to  add  to  the  cheer  of  the 
holiday  season  and  the  long  Winter  months?  What 
of  pear  cider? 

These  are  not  dreams.  They  are  definite  possi¬ 
bilities.  Whether  public  tastes  can  be  shaped  this 
way  and  whether  growers  can  afford  to  play  with 
the  possibility  is  a  different  matter.  Yet  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  there. 

To  return  to  statistics  for  a  moment,  the  pear  is 
one  of  the  fruits  which  has  increased  steadily  in 
pounds  per  capita — from  2.43  pounds  in  1890  to  10 
pounds  in  1935  (Fig.  3).  It* is  an  interesting  fact, 
too,  that  the  total  number  of  pear  trees  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  fewer  than  in  1900,  yet  the  production  is 
many  times  more.  This  means  that  not  only  has 
the  home  orchard  lost  its  pear  trees  but  the  produc¬ 
tion  per  tree  in  commercial  areas  has  risen.  It 
means,  too,  that  the  heavy  plantings  of  young  trees 
made  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region  from  1910  to  1920 
and  from  1920  to  1930  have  come  into  bearing.  The 
new  plantings  have  passed  the  peak,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  a  fair  way  to  stabilize  or  even  to  decline 
slightly  in  production. 

New  York  State  shows  an  interesting  story,  as 
well.  In  a  general  way  the  situation  today  is  not 
unlike  what  it  was  in  1900  (see  table).  Significant 
changes  are  that  Columbia  County  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  and  Wayne  County  in  Western  New 
York  have  come  definitely  to  the  front,  while  others 
have  declined  from  the  peak  of  1920.  Only  Wayne 
County  has  consistently  increased  since  1910.  Ni¬ 
agara  County,  though  still  the  leader,  has  fallen 
back  decidedly,  accompanied  by  Monroe  and  Orleans 
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Counties.  In  total  number  of  trees,  Wayne  County 
now  places  next  to  Niagara  County,  followed  closely 
by  Orleans  and  Columbia.  Monroe  has  become  a 
poor  fifth,  and  ITlstei\  Oswego,  Greene  and  Ontario 
are  very  close  contestants  for  sixth,  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  places.  All  other  counties  have  less  than 
100,000  trees  (Fig.  3). 

Bartlett  and  Kieffer  lead  the  list  of  varieties,  with 
a  relatively  higher  percentage  of  Kieffer  than  Bart¬ 
lett  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Seckel  comes  third, 
followed  by  Bose,  Sheldon  and  Clapp  Favorite,  but  in 
rel a tively  smaller  numbers. 

Each  variety  has  its  fault,  but  the  common  trouble 
and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  pear  culture  in  the  East 
is  fire  blight.  And  though  this  bacterial  disease  has 
been  studied  for  60  years,  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  its  control.  The  information  that  accumu¬ 
lates  tells  how  it  is  that  one  variety  succumbs  more 
easily  than  another,  shows  why  succulent  shoots  are 
more  likely  to  attack  than  slower  growing  ones,  and 


Fig.  1 — Where  New  York’s  pear  crop  is  produced,  by  counties:  Solid  black, 
over  300,000  trees;  cross-hatched,  over  200,000  trees;  diagonally  lined,  over 
100,000  trees;  all  others  less  than  100,000. 
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County 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

Columbia 

.  73,132 

170.777 

193.430 

192.262 

187,552 

Gi’eene  . . 

.  166,908 

122.882 

132,710 

117,484 

129,132 

Monroe  .  . 

.121,686 

192,134 

314,090 

164,189 

163.065 

Niagara  .. 

.  3S8.472 

381.710 

520.118 

394,495 

349,967 

Ontario  . . 

.  85,347 

74,451 

85.231 

83,413 

94,165 

Orleans  .. 

.176,424 

196,513 

342.974 

22S,213 

243,260 

Oswego  . . 

101,412 

117.575 

107.015 

107.222 

Ulster 

.  107.374 

95,392 

187,635 

142,688 

119,481 

Wayne  . . 

.  109,528 

102.279 

216,982 

228,235 

236.599 

how  the  disease  is  spread  by  bees  and  other  insects 
and  by  pruning  tools. 

It  has  been  learned,  too,  that  cutting  out  affected 
branches  as  soon  as  they  are  seen,  and  removal  of 
old  cankers,  help  to  control  the  disease.  Trees  in 
sod.  and  old  slow-growing  trees  are  less  likely  to 
attack  than  young,  fast -growing  ones.  Is  there  some¬ 
thing  valuable  forgotten  in  the  old  practice  of  bud¬ 
ding  pears  on  the  quince  root  and  planting  the  trees 
deep,  so  that  the  young  growth  was  less  succulent, 
so  that  early  fruiting  was  induced,  and  so  that  the 
trees  eventually  became  established  on  their  own 
roots? 

Besides  this,  certain  root-stocks  have  been  found, 
as  Old  Home,  which  are  resistant  to  blight.  Onto  a 
resistant  root-stock  and  body  stock  of  this  material, 
the  desired  bearing  variety  is  worked.  Invasion  of 
the  bearing  wood  results  in  advance  only  to  the 
resistant  stock  and  does  not  destroy  the  entire  tree. 
All  of  this  is  some  progress  but  it  is  far  from  the 
final  solution.  Eventually,  varieties  must  be  found 
which  are  resistant  to  blight. 

In  the  meantime,  what  about  the  growing  of  pears 
in  the  East?  Bartlett  is  the  preferred  variety  be¬ 
cause  of  high  productiveness,  but  it  is  very  subject 
to  blight.  Gorham  has  been  recommended  because  it 
prolongs  the  pear  season  and  because  it  has  been 
said  to  be  less  subject  to  blight  than  Bartlett.  Yet 
if  it  is  less  subject,  it  is  not  appreciably  so.  Clapp 
Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty,  Howell,  and  a  score  of 
other  varieties  have  been  forced  out  by  blight.  Kief¬ 
fer  remains  because  of  its  blight  resistance.  And 
in  spite  of  all  the  abuse  heaped  upon  the  Kieffer,  it 


must  be  admitted 
that  when  proper¬ 
ly  ripened  and  canned,  it 
makes  a  first-rate  article. 

As  the  writer  has  repeatedly 
affirmed,  Kieffer  should  never 
be  propagated  on  French  pear 
roots.  It  is  better  on  its  own 
root,  and  it  makes  a  difference. 

Seckel,  too,  is  blight  resistant 
and  has  excellent  quality.  It  is  an  ideal  tree  for  the 
backyard.  New  varieties  which  clamor  for  attention 
are  many.  A  new  blight  resistant  sort  is  Waite, 
which  is  later  than  Bartlett,  better  than  Kieffer,  and 
really  promising,  although  not  a  high-quality  variety. 
Late  Winter  kinds  of  Bartlett  type  are  Covert,  Wil¬ 
lard  and  Ovid.  Of  these,  Covert  at  the  moment  looks 
best.  If  a  larger  Seckel  type  is  desired,  Cayuga  is 
splendid. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  with  the  pear  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  ripening  the  fruit  after  storage.  If  held  at 
low  temperature,  as  in  cold  storage  for  a  long  period, 
and  then  removed  to  a  warm  room,  the  pears  may  be 
“dead”  and  unable  to  properly  ripen.  But  if  held  in 
cold  storage  not  too  long  or  placed  in  common  /dor- 
age  and  then  ripened  for  a  few  days  at  50  to  60  de¬ 
grees,  such  varieties  as  Mosc,  Hardy,  Comice,  Anjou 
and  Winter  Nelis  reach  perfection  for  the  variety. 
Otherwise  they  may  be  coarse,  granular  and  insipid 
instead  of  the  buttery,  juicy,  luscious  aromatic  fruits 
they  should  be.  Pear-growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  doing  pioneer  service  to  the  industry  by 
educating  the  fruit  handlers  to  the  proper  methods 
of  ripening  Winter  pears. 

There  is  little  new  in  the  general  topic  of  pear 
culture.  Clean  cultivation  is  still  the  rule,  but  there 
is  some  swing  towards  sod  culture.  The  main  point 
is  to  find  a  suitable  location,  usually  a  fairly  heavy 
soil  with  adequate  moisture  supply,  and  then  hold 
the  growth  down  to  no  more  than  is  necessary  with¬ 
out  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  tree.  It  sounds  like 
a  simple,  positive,  cure-all  formula,  but  it  is  far  from 
it.  Pear-growing  is  an  art  and  requires  the  hand  oi! 
a  man  who  loves  the  pear  and  will  give  it  the  time 
and  attention  that  it  needs. 

“There  is  no  money  in  pears,”  is  the  common 
statement.  But  this  is  (Continued  on  Page  658) 


Fig.  3  —  The  number  of  bearing  trees  in  the  country 
has  remained  fairly  constant  while  the  total  production 
and  the  per  capita  consumption  has  steadily  climbed. 
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The  Thanksgiving  Turkey 

“Gob-b-b-le,  gob-b-b-le,  gob-b-b-le !”  cry  tlie  strut¬ 
ting  turkey  gobblers,  as  they  march  toward  the  an¬ 
nual  Thanksgiving  dinner  table. 

“Tur-r-r-k,  tur-r-r-k,  tur-r-r-k !”  meekly  respond 
the  mother  hens,  their  golden  feathers  shimmering 
in  the  Autumn  sun  as  they  follow  the  haughty 
gobblers. 

Joined  by  tlie  mighty  hosts  from  turkey-land,  more 
than  five  million  birds  from  our  farms  are  now 
headed  toward  the  annual  festive  board,  as  the 
largest  peace-time  parade  starts. 

Picture  a  wide  street  in  a  Texas  town,  flanked  by 
gaily  decked  buildings,  brass  bands  playing  martial 
music,  and  down  the  center  of  the  sun-flecked  pave¬ 
ment  thousands  of  turkeys  sedately  marching,  row 
upon  row,  until  they  stretch  into  the  far  distance 
in  columns  of  red,  white  and  bronze.  The  Lone  Star 
State  was  originator  of  this  unique  way  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  incoming  turkey  “harvest.”  Cuero,  one 
of  the  largest  turkey  shipping  points,  presents  a 
strange  turkey  festival,  a  holiday  in  which  people 
from  a  wide  radius  foregather  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  fowl,  as  they  celebrate  the  end  of  the 
turkey  season  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  On  this 
red-letter  day,  the  turkey  reigns  uncrowned  king, 
though  he  must  needs  lose  his  head  in  order  to 
achieve  the  distinction. 

In  turkey  driving,  or  herding,  a  wagon  is  driven 
just  in  front  of  the  flock  and  corn  scattered  to  the 
leaders  to  keep  them  moving.  At  night-fall  provision 
is  made  to  stop  under  a  grove  of  trees  where  the 
birds  may  roost,  the  journey  being  continued  as  soon 
as  they  fly  down  in  the  morning.  Turkeys  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  individual  ranches,  a  few  hundred  here, 
several  thousand  there,  assembled  into  large  flocks 
to  be  driven  long  distances,  of  from  a  dozen  to  30 
miles.  In  one  case,  a  flock  of  8,000  birds  were  as¬ 
sembled  and  driven  to  the  Turkey  Pay  Festival. 

A  few  days  before  this  event,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  birds  are  started  from  various  points 
toward  the  town  where  the  celebration  is  to  be  held. 
Bright  and  early  the  day  of  the  festival,  the  turkeys 
are  marching  on  the  community  in  mighty  battal¬ 
ions,  reinforced  from  every  direction  by  squads,  com¬ 
panies,  regiments  and  divisions:  arising  with  the 
lirst  rays  of  sun.  rested  and  eager,  they  resume  the 
march.  Flapping  their  wings,  loosening  their  vocal 
organs,  they  willingly  follow  their  leaders,  who 
pursue  the  trail  of  golden  corn. 

The  bronze  privates,  the  fluffy  white  corporals, 
the  dull  red  second-lieutenants,  the  coal-black  ser¬ 
geants,  and  the  golden  majors,  throw  out  their 
chests  a  trifle  farther  as  they  pass  the  review  stand, 
and  add  to  their  gait  a  slightly  more  pronounced 
swagger. 

On  and  on  they  travel,  turkey  marchers,  to  the 
music  of  bands,  closer  and  closer  they  come  to  the 
ignoble  fate  that  lies  at  the  end  of  the  long  and 
treacherous  maneuvering.  With  admiring  throngs 
of  people  to  the  left,  applauding  multitudes  to  the 
right,  the  turkey  soldiery  marches  straight  through 
the  open  gate  and  into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  For 
at  the  end  of  the  street  there  is  a  large  corral,  an 
army  of  killers,  pickers  and  packers.  Save  for  this 
band  of  heartless  experts,  a  host  of  homes  would 
not  possess  the  piece  de  resistance  to  grace  the 
holiday  festive  board,  since  farmers  in  other  parts  of 
the  land  do  not  raise  enough  turkeys  to  meet  mar¬ 
ket  demand. 

Highly  specialized  methods  are  employed  in  rais¬ 
ing  turkeys  along  ranch¬ 
ing  lines.  In  Texas,  for 
example,  where  thou¬ 
sand  of  turkeys  are 
raised  on  a  single  ranch, 
it  is  the  custom  early  in 
the  Spring  to  select  a 
wild  turkey  to  head  the 
flock  of  12  or  15  liens. 

As  the  season  advances, 
lie  utters  the  hoarse 
love  song  and  struts 
about,  p  u  f  f  i  n  g  and 
spre  a  d  i  n  g  his  fan¬ 
shaped  tail.  If  another 
gobbler  c  o  m  e  s  near, 
there  is  a  combat  that 
lasts,  of  times  for  hours, 
ending  only  when  one  is 
dead.  The  victor  gazes 
at  the  fallen  mon¬ 
arch  and  begins  lo  gob¬ 
ble  for  a  mate  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  winner  is 
selected  to  head  the 


farm  flock,  and  guarantees  to  his  keeper  prime  tur¬ 
keys  that  bring  top  prices.  By  infusing  •  this  wild 
turkey  blood  into  the  flock,  a  more  vigorous  bird  is 
hatched,  while  the  domesticated  mother  infuses 
largeness  that  pleases  the  market. 

During  the  long  Summer  season,  the  flock  of  tur¬ 
keys  roams  up  and  down  the  vast  field,  eating 
grasshoppers  and  other  insects  harmful  to  crops. 
Usually  they  roost  near  buildings,  or  even  in  trees, 
the  keeper  feeding  them  a  ration  of  corn  and  oats 
at  evening  to  induce  them  to  stay  near  the  sheds. 
Charcoal  is  their  medicine.  Scientific  methods  are 
adopted  from  the  selection  of  parent  to  the  packing 
of  finished  dressed  fowl,  to  guarantee  profit  to  the 
grower  and  prime  holiday  portions  to  the  consumer. 

On  the  wide  open  ranges,  except  for  the  selection 
of  parents,  domestic  flocks  are  nearly  as  free  as  if 
they  had  never  inhabited  the  environs  of  a  man¬ 
made  house.  liens  lay  their  eggs  in  nests  they  have 
scratched  in  the  earth.  On  many  modern  scientific 
farms,  giant  incubators  are  used  to  hatch  the  brood: 
automatic  machines  mother  them  until  they  are 
ready  for  the  range. 

The  first  time  that  the  turkey  was  brought  into 
intimate  relation  with  Thanksgiving  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  American  Thanksgiving  at  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Mass.,  in  1621,  when  the  Pilgrims  celebrated 
the  festival  in  face  of  such  dire  distress  as  to  cause 
modern  folk  to  feel  ashamed  that  they  are  ungrate¬ 
ful  on  this  day.  Before  that  the  first  white  ex¬ 
plorers  and  settlers  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  of 
the  New  World,  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
turkey.  It  roamed  all  over  North  America,  where 
there  were  fields  of  golden  corn — its  favorite  food, 
and  soon  the  white  man  was  introduced  by  the  In¬ 
dians  to  the  creamy  taste  of  the  white  and  the  suc¬ 
culence  of  the  dark  meat  of  the  turkey. 

In  those  early  days  the  wild  turkey  strutted  in 
unrestricted  pride  and  splendor  through  the  forests, 
and  in  plenteous  flocks.  Long  before  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  was  celebrated  by  white  men,  turkey  servings 
had  become  the  order  among  the  redskins. 

When  Cortez,  in  1519,  first  reached  the  realm  of 
the  Aztecs,  Montezuma  entertained  him  with  royal 
splendor,  and  among  the  delicious  viands  set  before 
the  Spanish  invaders  was  roasted  turkey.  It  was 
found  that  the  Aztecs  had  domesticated  the  fowl  to 
quite  an  extent,  and  that  it  was  also  plentiful  in  its 
wild  state.  North  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  the  bird 
was  equally  well  known,  and  the  adventurous  Coro¬ 
nado  found  it  among  the  cliff  dwelling  Indians  and 
other  tribes  he-  met  on  his  expedition.  The  historic 
Zuni  Indians  seem  to  have  known  of  the  turkey  for 
centuries,  and  many  of  their  earliest  traditions  deal 
with  this  interesting  bird.  Not  only  did  it  serve'  as 
a  delectable  food,  but  its  feathers  formed  a  valuable 
asset  for  purposes  of  adornment  in  the  head-gear  of 
the  Indians  and  for  embellishing  the  garments  of 
the  women,  beside  lending  accuracy  to  the  flight  of 
their  arrows. 

When  Charles  IX,  of  France,  sat  down  at  his 
wedding  banquet  in  1570,  he  was  probably  entirely 
unaware  that  something  was  about  to  happen  to  him 
which  never  happened  to  any  other  king  of  France. 
History  is  silent  as  to  these  details.  The  important 
fact — vouched  for  by  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  the 
French  naturalist — is  that  Charles  the  Ninth  at  his 
wedding  feast  consumed,  doubtless  with  great  gusto, 
liberal  portions  of  a  strange  new  fowl  never  before 
eaten  in  France,  a  large  and  extraordinary  and  very 
delicious  bird  known  as  a  “Cock  of  the  Indies.” 

Thereby  Charles  the  Ninth  established  a  prece¬ 
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dent.  For  that  fowl  was  a  turkey.  No  other  king 
in  Europe,  Africa  or  Asia  had  tasted  this  delicious 
meat.  Therefore,  Charles  the  Ninth's  wedding  ban¬ 
quet  was  really  a  turning  point  in  turkey  history. 
Then  and  'here  the  turkey,  noblest  of  his  royal  race, 
came  into  his  own  as  the  king  of  table  birds,  fit 
provender  for  monarchs  and  kings.  The  turkey  is 
not  only  the  king  of  the  table  birds,  he  is  also,  in 
his  wild  state,  the  king  of  game  birds,  certainly  the 
noblest  game  bird  in  America  and  probably  unex¬ 
celled  anywhere  on  the  planet. 

Perhaps  the  most  widespread  error  concerning  the 
bird  is  the  vague  idea  shared  by  thousands  of  people 
that  the  turkey  came  originally  from  Turkey.  This 
is  an  utterly  false  notion.  Just  why  the  bird  should 
have  been  called  “turkey'  in  the  English  language 
no  one  seems  to  know.  The  realm  of  His  Sultanie 
Majesty  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  introduction 
of  the  bird  to  polite  society  than  did  Greenland  or 
Kamchatka.  The  turkey  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Columbus,  taking  it  to  Spain.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  an  ill-advised  public  concluded  that,  like 
many  other  unusual  things,  it  came  from  Turkey  or 
the  Far  East.  Again,  the  bird  may  have  named 
itself,  since  the  call  of  the  hen  to  her  chicks  sounds 
very  much  like  tur-r-r-k,  tur-r-r-k,  tur-r-r-k.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  actual  connection  between  the 
bird  and  the  country  of  the  same  name. 

Another  common  error  is  the  notion  that  the  tame 
turkey  is  the  descendant  of  the  wild  turkey.  It  is 
quite  natural  to  asstime  that  some  person  or  persons 
in  the  early  days  caught  some  wild  turkeys  and 
tamed  them  and  that  from  these  our  domestic  tur¬ 
keys  were  derived.  Like  many  other  plausible  and 
widespread  assumptions,  however,  this  idea  is  incor¬ 
rect.  Our  domestic  turkey  and  our  wild  turkey, 
though  members  of  the  same  species,  are  different 
and  distinct  races.  Though  in  the  early  days  the 
forests  were  full  of  wild  turkeys,  our  domestic  fowl 
did  not  come  to  us  out  of  our  own  forests.  It  came 
from  Southern  .Mexico  and  it  is  derived  from  the 
Southern  Mexican  wild  turkey  and  not  from  the 
North  American  wild  turkey.  Moreover,  it  came  to 
us  by  a  very  round-about  route. 

Early  in  the  16th  Century  the  Spanish  conquerors 
of  Mexico  sent  some  Mexican  wild  turkeys  to  Spain, 
and  from  Spain  these  turkeys  were  introduced  into 
England,  probably  about  1525.  Subsequently  these 
domesticated  birds  were  introduced  into  other  parts 
of  Europe  and  into  Asia  and  Africa,  and  finallv  some 
of  them  were  brought  back  across  the  Atlantic  by 
English  settlers. 

Thus,  while  our  own  wild  turkey  is  a  true  and 
native  son  of  our  forests,  the  domestic  turkey,  which 
is  so  familiar  today,  came  neither  from  Turkey,  as 
some  suppose,  nor  even  from  our  own  woods,  as 
others  assume.  It  is  in  reality  a  sort  of  European¬ 
ized  Mexican,  and  therefore,  before  it  came  back  to 
us  on  the  continent,  was  obliged  to  travel  from  Mex¬ 
ico  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  England,  France.  Italy, 
and  probably  Germany;  and  long  before  it  graced  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  table  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  became  a  famous  serving  at  the  wedding  banquet 
of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France. 

Yet,  our  wild  turkey  is  a  distinctively  renowned 
bird.  It  is  considered  as  the  progenitor  of  all  kinds 
of  turkeys  the  world  over.  Ornithologists  in  general 
now  accept  the  view  that  all  turkeys  have  descended 
from  the  three  forms  known  today  as  the  North 
American,  Mexican  and  Honduras  (Ocellata)  varie¬ 
ties.  The  bird  found  in  certain  forest  regions  of 
South  America,  known  as  the  curassow,  although 

sometimes  called  t  h  e 
South  American  turkey, 
is  in  reality  a  different 
kind  of  bird,  and  scien¬ 
tists  hold  that  any  real 
turkeys  found  on  the 
southern  continent  are 
immigrants. 

The  Mexican  turkey, 
wild  throughout  the  re¬ 
public,  is  k  n  o  w  n  to 
science  as  Meleagris 
mexicana ;  it  is  short  in 
shank,  the  feathers  of 
its  body  are  metallic 
black,  shaded  only 
slightly  with  bronze, 
while  all  its  feathers 
are  tipped  with  white. 
This  appears  to  be  the 
species  first  taken  to 
Spain  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  It  is 
thought  that  the  white 
markings  of  its  plum- 
(Con't’d  on  Page  65S) 
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SUGAR  CURING 


Appetizing  meats  you  are  proud  to  serve  your  guests  —  so  delicious  that  your 
family  will  relish  each  tender  piece — can  be  cured  right  on  your  own  property 
quickly  and  easily.  No  special  knack  is  needed.  With  Sterling  Sugar  Curing 
Meat  Salt  you  cure  and  flavor  in  one  operation,  by  simply  following  directions. 


USEFUL  PREMIUMS.  A  heavy,  carbon  steel 
butcher  knife  and  a  handy,  blued  steel, 
bell  scraper  to  remove  bristles,  can  be 
secured  at  about  half  the  retail  cost  with 
the  premium  in  each  10  lb.  can  of  Sterling 
Meat  Salt.  Buy  a  can  today  so  you  can 
get  these  valuable  tools  immediately. 


The  Sterling  formula  was  developed 
by  the  International  Salt  Research 
Laboratory.  It  is  balanced,  to  give 
uniform  results,  delicious,  tender 
and  fine  looking  meat  every  time. 
It  contains  the  best  of  International 
meat  curing  salt,  choice  spices,  salt¬ 
peter  and  flavory  brown  sugar.  All 
are  blended  with  liquid  smoke  dis¬ 
tilled  from  selected  hard  wood. 

The  salt  preserves,  saltpeter  gives 
appetizing  color,  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients  provide  delicious  flavor.  Save 
time,  get  good  results  every  time — 
and  save  money  too.  Ask  for  Sterling 
Sugar  Curing  Meat  Salt  by  name. 
Packed  in  10  lb.  cans  (enough  for 
about  100  lbs.  of  meat)  and  in  cans 
of  2  lbs.  2  oz. 

STERLING  SAUSAGE  SEASONING  for  the 

easiest,  surest  way  to  make  sausage  of 
uniform  flavor  and  quality.  Use  it  also 
to  give  a  delicious  taste  to  roasts,  poul¬ 
try  dressing,  gravies,  and  other  foods. 
■Economical  7Vz  lb.  cans  for  farm  use. 
10  ounce  and  3  ounce  sizes  also. 


STERLING  TABLE  SALT.  Iodized  or  Plain.  5^  for 
generous  1  lb.,  8  oz.  carton.  Of  Iodized  the 
Council  on  Foods  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  states:  "Used  daily  for  table  pur¬ 
poses  and  also  in  cooking  will  supplement 
the  iodine  of  diets  which  may  be  deficient 
in  iodine  and  will,  therefore,  help  to  protect 
users  against  simple  goiter.” 

THE  FARMERS’  SALT  BOOK  FREE.  32  illustrated 
pages.  How  to  butcher  and  cure  meat.  How 
to  make  delicious  sausage.  How  to  increase 
farm  profits  by  using  salt.  How  to  feed  salt  to 
stock.  Recipes.  Write  for  free  copy. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  1138  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to : 

Name, _ _ 

Print  Plainly 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. _ _ 

City  or  Town _ _ _ _ _ _ _ State _ 

My  dealer  is _ 


November  19,  1938 


Pioneer  Fruit  Farm 

In  1820  Joshua  Mead,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  left  his  home  in  Cold 
Springs,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
joined  relatives  near  Seneca  Lake  in  the 
beautiful  Finger  Lakes  Region  of  New 
York  State.  The  fertile  soil  of  this  level, 
well-watered  section  must  have  appealed 
to  this  stern,  far-seeing  man,  for  he  built 
a  log-house  near  a  small  stream,  bought 
a  farm  and  settled  down  to  make  a  home 
and  living  for  his  family. 

Being  an  expert  with  a  rifle,  it  wTas  his 
custom  to  steal  out  at  daybreak  (it  was 
his  proud  boast  that  he  never  let  the 
sun  beat  him  up)  and  with  this  rifle 
bring  down  enough  gray  squirrels  for 
breakfast.  These  he  dressed  and  cooked 
himself,  broiling  them  in  the  fireplace. 
Later  he  built  a  substantial  frame  house 
where  he  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  becoming 
a  prosperous  farmer. 

His  son,  John  J.  Mead,  took  over  the 
property  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  plant 
a  vineyard  in  this  lake  region.  He  also 
installed  machinery  for  making  small 
wooden  boxes  in  which  to  market  these 


Kathryn  Turner,  great  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  Pioneer  Fruit 
Farm  and  some  of  the  peaches  from  that 
farm. 

grapes,  for  this  was  before  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  small  handled  baskets  now 
used  for  this  purpose.  He  later  sold  this 
property  to  Joshua  Mead,  grandson  of  the 
original  pioneer,  who  added  more  acreage 
to  the  vineyard.  The  grapes  in  this  vine¬ 
yard  seemed  from  the  first  to  have  an 
exceptionally  fine  flavor  and  size.  Juicy, 
sweet  Concords,  enormous  clusters  of  yel- 
low-green  Niagaras  with  their  distinctive 
tang,  with  a  variety  of  early  kinds  to  add 
to  the  length  of  the  grape  season,  made 
them  a  much-desired  fruit. , 

Although  much  labor  was  involved  in 
pruning,  tying,  cultivating  and  harvest¬ 
ing,  the  vineyard  proved  a  valuable  source 
of  income  for  years.  These  grapes  were 
picked,  stored  in  a  specially  built  and 
ventilated  two-story  packing-house  until 
they  could  be  trimmed  of  all  decayed  or 
poor  berries  and  packed  by  experienced 
women  in  the  small  five-pound  or  pony 
baskets.  Then  they  were  hauled  three 
miles  to  a  railroad  station  and  shipped 
to  large  cities — usually  Baltimore  or 
Philadelphia.  Finally  falling  prices  and 
the  prevalence  of  dry  rot  in  the  grapes 
compelled  the  pulling  of  the  vines,  al¬ 
though  a  small  adjacent  pear  and  apple 
orchard  was  allowed  to  remain  and  still 
continued  to  bear  good  fruit. 

This  part  of  the  farm  passed  to  a  son, 
Frank  IF.  Mead,  who  has  again  proved 


that  this  land  is  particularly  adapted  to 
fruit  by  planting  the  acres  where  the 
vineyard  once  stood  to  peaches  and  nam¬ 
ing  it  the  “Pioneer  Fruit  Farm.”  And 
once  more  soil,  climate  and  proper  care 
have  wrought  their  miracle,  and  large 
healthy  peach  trees  each  year  bear  abun¬ 
dant  crops  of  huge  peaches  which  i*ank 
high  in  the  market  for  flavor  and  quality. 
Customers  return  year  after  year  from 
long  distances  to  buy  this  delicious  fruit. 
Early  Crawford  and  Elberta  are  two  of 
the  varieties  most  largely  grown. 

How  different  the  method  of  selling 
these  peaches  from  that  of  the  grapes. 
The  old  grape-packing  house  proves  use¬ 
ful  as  an  overnight  storehouse  for  unsold 
fruit,  but  there  is  no  tedious  packing  and 
shipping  via  the  railroad  to  an  uncertain 
market.  Most  of  the  peaches  are  sold  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumers  who  come  with 
their  cars  from  long  distances  to  buy 
from  the  orchard  and  so  get  just  the 
quality  and  quantity  they  want.  Though 
trucksters,  too,  are  glad  to  buy  a  large 
load,  for  they  are  always  sure  of  a  sale 
in  neighboring  cities.  The  orchard  at  har¬ 
vesting  time  often  resembles  a  small 
county  fair. 

These  peaches  do  not,  like  Topsy,  “just 
grow.”  Intelligent  pruning,  timely  spray¬ 
ing,  proper  thinning  of  small  fruit,  and 
careful  handling  of  the  peaches  when 
picked  at  just  the  right  stage  for  harvest¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  factors  which  com¬ 
bined  with  good  soil  and  climate  make 
these  peaches  of  Western  New  York  such 
a  success.  t.  b. 


Who  Knows  This  Rose? 

We  have  been  trying  to  identify  an  old 
rose  from  a  garden  in  North  Carolina, 
an’d  because  we  were  uncertain  about  it, 
the  specimen  was  sent  to  a  rose  specialist, 
who  is  still  equally  uncertain  regarding 
it.  It  is  a  beautiful  white  flower,  large, 
satiny,  and  very  double,  though  some¬ 
times  opening  out  to  a  greenish  center. 
It  is  evergreen,  and  our  first  thought  was 
that  it  was  a  variety  of  Rosa  semper- 
virens,  the  evergreen  rose,  but  it  differs 
from  this  in  the  number  of  leaflets.  There 
is  a  century-old  variety  tof  Sempervirens 
called  Felicity  et  Perpetu6  that  is  found 
in  old  southern  gardens,  but  this  is  a 
climber,  and  does  not  correspond  with 
the  North  Carolina  rose  either  in  habit 
of  growth  or  character  of  leaf.  We  are 
trying  to  learn  more  of  this  charming 
unknown ;  it  may  even  be  an  unnamed 
variant  of  American  origin,  but  so  far 
our  search  has  been  without  avail.  The 
author  of  “Old  Roses,”  Mrs.  Frederick 
Love  Keays,  describes  Felicity  at  Per- 
petue  as  a  beautiful  climbing  rose,  the 
foliage  very  glossy  and  tough,  the  flow¬ 
ers  deep  creamy  white,  borne  in  clusters. 
Other  varieties  of  Sempervirens  which 
were  originated  in  the  garden  of  King 
Louis  Philippe  of  France  more  than  a 
century  ago  appear  to  have  passed  out 
of  cultivation.  The  North  Carolina  gar¬ 
den  referred  to  also  contains  what  the 
owner's  mother  called  a  “spice”  rose,  and 
this,  we  think,  must  be  the  cinnamon 
rose,  also  called  the  Whitesuntide  rose. 
This  is  a  very  old  variety  with  flat,  very 
double  blooms  of  deep  rose  pink.  Some 
old  rosarians  say  that  the  leaves  have  a 
spicy  odor,  some  that  the  flowers  smell 
like  cinnamon,  but  Mrs.  Keays  thinks 
the  name  may  have  come  originally  from 
the  brown  woody  stalks,  rather  sugges¬ 
tive  of  stick  cinnamon.  It  is  a  pretty 
old-fashioned  rose,  and  Mrs.  Keays  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  growing  in  a  corner  of  an 
old  garden  in  company  with  a  white 
Scotch  rose  and  ribbon  grass,  certainly 
a  pretty  and  homelike  picture.  Our 
Scotch  rose,  which  is  quite  as  spiny  as 
a  thistle,  begins  to  open  its  globular 
white  blooms  soon  after  Conrad  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Meyer.  E.  T.  koyle. 


Peaches  from  the  Farm  of  Frank  H.  Mead,  Penn  Yan,  iV.  Y. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

The  fodder  is  in  the  shock  but  it  will 
not  be  there  long.  As  soon  as  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  the  corn  will  be  husked  and 
the  fodder  stored  in  a  dry  place,  for  it 
has  good  feeding  value.  Many  farmers 
scatter  corn  fodder  over  the  snow  and 
make  sheep  go  after  it,  thus  giving  them 
needed  exercise  plus  food.  I  run  it 
through  my  hand-power  cutter  and  then 
clean  out  the  mangers  each  evening  to 
make  thick  bedding  which  not  only  keeps 
stock  clean  but  absorbs  the  liquid  manure. 
I  know  of  nothing  better  to  loosen  hard 
clay  and  enrich  it  than  manure  from  a 
pile  in  which  cut  corn  fodder  has  been 
used  abundantly  for  bedding.  Some  feed 
the  stalks  without  cutting  and  use  refuse 
for  bedding  but  that  makes  a  real  job  of 
manure  hauling  and  sometimes  the  stalks 
do  not  turn  under  very  well. 

One  sight  which  I  always  dislike  is  to 
see  corn  shocks  standing  out  in  the  field 
during  the  Winter,  often  twisted,  partly 
down,  snow  and  rain  seeping  in,  corn  get¬ 
ting  moldy  and  fodder  beingf  ruined. 
Husking  corn  is  hard  work,  and  often 
cold  work,  but  there  is  a  real  joy  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  corn  safely  in  the  crib  and  the 
fodder  stored  in  safety.  Below  the  Ma- 
son-Dixon  Line,  farmers  cut  the  stalks 
off  just  above  the  ears  and  save  that  for 
feed,  husking  the  standing  corn  later. 
Many  just  break  off  the  ears  and  leave 
the  husks  on  because  the  weevils  will  not 
injure  it  with  the  husks  on.  Some  even 
go  through  the  fields  and  strip  off  the 
leaves,  tying  them  in  small  bundles. .  Of 
course  the  stalks  do  have  but  little  feed¬ 
ing  A’alue  but  cut  stalks  make  fine  bed¬ 
ding  and  how  they  do  build  up  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile.  No  matter  how  careful  we 
may  be  to  conserve  fertility  we  are  bound 
to  take  off  more  than  we  put  back  as  we 
must  sell  part  of  our  crops  either  as  grain 
and  hay  or  in  the  form  of  livestock,  which 
has  been  home  fed  and  it  is  necessary  to 
conserve  every  bit  of  fertility  possible. 

I  used  to-  feed  whole  fodder  and  then, 
each  evening,  clean  out  the  mangers  and 
carry  the  stalks  to  a  nearby  raspberry 
patch.  The  rows  had  been  plowed  so 
there  was  a  dead  furrow  between  each 
two  rows.  I  laid  that  long  fodder  in  the 
dead  furrows,  and  next  Spring  plowed 
away  from  the  berry  rows,  thus  covering 
those  stalks.  By  late  Summer,  the 
spring-tooth  drag  dug  up  masses  of  de¬ 
caying  corn  stalks  to  make  a  mellow  mass 
of  rich,  water-holding  humus,  proving 
that  drought  held  no  fears  for  that  soil, 
and  that  fertility  was  improved. 

The  potato-raisers  of  Michigan  rejected 
the  crop  control  and  plan  to  sell  only  the 
very  best  part  of  the  crop.  Under  our 
grading  laws,  thousands  of  bushels  of  eat¬ 
able  potatoes  are  thrown  away  each 
year  while  poor  folks  are  half  starved  in 
the  cities.  Last  Spring  we  bought  a  sack 
of  those  under-grade  potatoes  and  got 
a  lot  of  good  eating  out  of  them. 

Little  daughter,  who  is  in  the  third 
grade,  comes  home  with  new  demands  for 
school  accessories.  The  complete  list  of 
her  requirements  is  longer  than  a  college 
student  needed  some  years  ago.  I  wonder 
why  these  modern  teachers  require  so 
many  aids  when  they  are  supposed  to  be 
much  better  prepared  than  the  old-time 
teachers. 

Some  times  Summer  makes  us  restless 
and  we  grow  dissatisfied ;  the  old  house 
looks  poor,  the  old  furnishings  look  shab¬ 
by.  Any  place  but  home  calls  for  us.  But 
then  comes  Fall.  The  cold  winds  blow, 
ice-cold  rain  comes  down,  evenings  are 
dark  and  gloomy,  inside  the  house  is 
warmth,  light  and  cheer,  and  how  we  do 
appreciate  the  old  home  again.  A  warm 
stove,  a  book  or  magazine,  the  daily  pa¬ 
per  perhaps,  a  good  light  and  comfortable 
chair,  that  all  spells  real  home  enjoyment 
on  a  cold,  rainy  evening.  But  getting  up 
in  the  cold  darkness  is  another  matter 
and  the  outdoors  holds  little  attraction 
until  after  a  warm  breakfast  has  built  up 
new  courage  for  the  day’s  work.  It  is 
an  old  truthful  saying  that  there  is  no 
place  like  home.  L.  b.  rebkr. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 
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"We  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  the 
city  along  with  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  farm" 


Say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Moulton,  Pacific  High¬ 
way,  Vancouver,  Washington. 


“ Though  we  live  seven  miles  fro77i  the  7iearest  tow7i,  we  have  as 
convenie7it  a  hrmie  as  ayiy  of  our  f  riends  in  the  city.  A  72  electric 
ra7ige,  refrigerator,  water  pump,  electric  water  heater,  radio, 
washhig  77iachi7ie,  iron,  a7id  sewhig  7nachhie,  to  Tjiention  only 
a  few  of  our  77iany  electrical  servants,  have  reduced  the  work 
and  expense  of  keephig  house  071  our  large  dairy  farm 
trem  e>id ou sly. 


“With  all  these  safeguards  to  our  family’s  health  and  safety — 
with  the  extra  time  we  now  have  to  speyid  with  our  children 
— we  feel  that  right  here  071  the  farm  is  the  finest  place  hi  the 
world  for  our  little  ones  to  grow  up.  Tha7iks  agahi  to  electricity ! 


“When  buyhig  our  first  electric  equip7/ie7it  71  hie  years  ago,  we 
were  advised  by  our  f  riends  to  choose  the  best.  This  we  did, 
a7id  we  certahily  found  that  it  paid.  The  cost  of  electricity  has 
been  less  tha7i  we  used  to  pay  for  other  less  satisfactory  ways  of 
cookhig,  ref  rigerathig,  lighthig,  etc.,  atid  the  upkeep  cost  on  our 
applia7ices  has  been  next  to  nothhig.” 


I'd  like  a  copy  of  "Electric  Helpers  for  the 
Farm  Family." 


Baby  Soe  likes  Middale  Dairy  milk  kept 
cool  in  the  G-E  refrigerator 


Dept.  6  B  -201 , 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Above:  The  Moultons 
have  been  using  electric¬ 
ity  on  their  farm  for  nine 
years 


The  whole  family  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  elec¬ 
tric  water  pump 


General  Electric  Co., 


MR.  Moulton, 
whose  Mid¬ 
dale  Dairy  thor¬ 
oughbred  Guernseys 
have  been  consistent  state  and  international  prize 
winners  for  the  past  seven  years,  gives  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  the  progress  of  his  dairy  to  his  electric 
equipment  and  to  the  assistance  of  the  Northwestern 
Electric  Company  rural  engineers. 


You,  too,  can  profit  from  the  use  of  General  Electric 
equipment  on  your  farm.  Regardless  of  what  type  of 
farm  you  live  on,  you  will  want  to  know  about  the 
107  uses  for  electricity  on  the  farm  shown  in  General 
Electric’s  new  farm  book.  May  we  send  .you  a 
free  copy? 


Dick  is  mighty  proud 
of  the  family  water 
heater 


Name 


Address 


.98-19 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


RUPTURE 

IF  you  suffer  from  this  dis¬ 
ability— and  your  doctor  ad¬ 
vises  the  use  of  a  proper¬ 
fitting;  support — write  NOW 
for  full  information  regard¬ 
ing;  the  famous 


BROOKS  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE 


The  principal  points  of  this  form  of  truss: — Made 
for  the  individual  requirements  of  each  case  (not 
a  stock  truss) — light,  cool,  comfortable,  sanitary 
(washable) .  no  metal  springs  or  hard  pads,  low 
priced,  designed  for  all  forms  of  reducible  rupture 
in  men.  women  and  children,  and  SENT  ON  TRIAL 
TO  PROVE  IT.  Free  details  sent  in  plain  envelope. 
All  correspondence  held  in  strict  confidence. 

BROOKS  CO.,  523  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


Like  Wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid — 500  Mllea 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

Tool  Houses-Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops-Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  for  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

John  Cooper  Co.,  30 1  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  W.  J. 


Wanted  Ambitious  Hustler  With  Car 

to  supply  established  farm  customers  with  guar¬ 
anteed  Motor  Oils.  Cleansers.  Stock  Remedies  in  big 
demand.  Must  be  satisfied  with  $30  week  at  start 
„  ieaAe.U  f'.L  quality.  Good  future.  Write 

LOYD  S  OF  AMERICA.  815  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 
farm  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
j-  we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Name  . 


R.  F.  D. 


Post  Orfice .  State 
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WHAT'S  we  QUICKEST  WAY 
TO  GET  TO  NEW  YORK?  ^ 


IT  WOULD  BE  t 
HARD  TO  BEAT 
THE  WAY  * 
THE  MILK  GOES 


is.fm 

on 


BULL  BRAND 


DAIRY 

RATIONS 


The  highest-producing  pri¬ 
vately  owned  nerd  of  over  50 
cows  in  the  United  States!  This 
most  enviable  record  has  been 
made  by  Van  Horne  Farms, 
Van  Hornesville,  N.  Y.  in  the 
National  Herd  Improvement 
Registry  during  the  past  year 
and  has  been  made  on  Bull 
Brand  Dairy  Rations. 

Consistent  Production! 

Frank  A.  Hemenway,  Herd 
Manager  at  Van  Horne  Farms 

Eoints  out  the  consistently 
igh  production  plus  the 
steady  improvement  that  B-B 


feeding  produces.  Shown  below  is 
Ormsby  Pony  Pontiac  of  Van  Horne 
Farms  who  at  6  years  of  age  has  a 
record  of  19,305  lbs.  milk  and  710.5 
lbs.  fat.  Other  high  producers  are: 

Van  Horne  Denver  Aaggie  Wilhelmina , 
18,368  lbs.  milk,  730.9  lbs.  fat. 

Van  Horne  Denver  Wilhelmina, 

18,597  lbs.  milk,  744.1  lbs.  fat. 

Van  Horne  Denver  Abbey, 

19,390  lbs.  milk,  706  lbs.  fat. 

B-B  not  only  increases  milk  produc¬ 
tion  but  keeps  a  herd  in  the  max¬ 
imum  health  and  physical  condition 
necessary  for  sustained  production. 
Why  not  step  up  your  production 
and  profits  by  changing  to  B-B? 


Milk  is  unlike  any  other  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  farm.  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  should  be  fresh;  but  milk 
— fluid  milk  must  be  absolutely 
fresh!  Crack  trains  on  strict 
schedules  take  Sheffield  Milk  to 
the  city.  Modern  tank-trucks 
rumble  down  from  dairy  coun¬ 
try— on  time!1 

Sheffield  has  co-operated  with 


thousands  of  milk  producers  in 
improving  milk  quality,  in  con¬ 
trolling  diseases  of  cattle,  in 
efforts  to  adjust  the  supply  to 
market  demand,  in  generally 
promoting  the  dairy  industry. 

These  jobs  are  in  addition 
to  the  main  task  of  efficiently 
receiving,  transporting  and 
delivering  high-quality  milk. 


524  West  57th  Street  •  New  York  City 

A  LEADER  IN  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  FOR  98  YEARS 
LISTEN  IN  to  the  Weekly  Milk  Bulletin  every 
Monday  evening  over  WG Y  from  7:45  to  8  P.  M. 


The  Thanksgiving  Turkey 

(Continued  from  Page  655) 
age  appear  in  the  variety  of  the  domestic 
turkey  now  known  as  the  Narragansett. 

The  Honduras  turkey  is  called  scien¬ 
tifically  Meleagris  ocellata,  and  is  found 
scattered  over  most  of  Central  America. 
The  bird  is  extremely  wild,  and  has  a 
freer  flight  than  its  cousins  of  the  north. 
It  is  the  most  beautiful  in  coloring  of  all 
the  family.  The  head  and  neck  are  naked, 
the  caruncles  on  them  differing  from 
those  of  others  resident  in  less  tropical 
regions,  and  no  breast  tuft  is  present. 
The  ground  color  of  the  plumage  is  a 
beautiful  bronze  green,  banded  with  gold 
bronze,  blue  and  red,  with  some  bands  of 
brilliant  black.  This  bird  cannot  be  bred 
successfully  nor  domesticated  away  from 
its  native  heath,  and  even  there  it  is 
usually  found  only  in  its  wild  state. 

The  North  American  turkey,  Meleagris 
americana,  is  the  original  species  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Its  colors  are  black,  beautifully 
shaded  with  a  rich  bronze,  the  breast 
plumage  being  dark  bronze,  illuminated 
with  a  lustrous  finish  of  coppery  gold.  All 
this  emblazons  the  plumage  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  brightness,  and  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun  the  burnished  appearance  comes 
out  with  striking  brilliancy.  Other  varie¬ 
ties  known  in  the  barnyard,  and  even 
recognized  among  dealers  as  having  dis¬ 
tinctive  markings,  are  in  reality  only 
highly  developed  fowls  with  preserved 
peculiarities. 

The  Poultry  Standard  recognizes  six 
varieties  of  the  domesticated  turkey 
which  are  raised  on  farms  today.  These 
are  the  Bronze,  Narragansett,  Buff,  Slate, 
White  and  Black.  The  differences  are 
chiefly  in  size  and  coloring.  The  Bronze 
and  Narragansett  are  the  largest,  while 
in  recent  years  the  White  variety  has 
been  so  improved  that  it  comes  third  in 
point  of  size.  The  Buff  and  Slate  are 
usually  of  medium  size  and  the  Black  the 
smallest. 

The  time  since  the  turkey  led  its  erst¬ 
while  simple  life  in  the  forest  wild  has 
been  so  short  that  even  in  its  present  do¬ 
mesticated  state  it  will  not  thrive  in  nar¬ 
row  confines  nor  within  “prison  walls,” 
as  do  most  other  fowls.  It  needs  room 
and  exercise  and  a  wide  range  in  which 
to  pick  about  for  food.  It  likes  no  cod¬ 
dling  and  prefers  to  roost  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree  out  in  the  open  rather  than  be 
huddled  with  its  fellows  in  closed  houses. 
Nor  can  it  bear  much  inbreeding,  but 
needs  the  infusion  of  new  blood  from  time 
to  time.  E.  w.  G. 


Pears  in  New  York  State 

(Continued  from  Page  654) 
not  so.  There  are  plenty  of  men  doing 
well  in  the  East  with  pear.  A  grower  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  can  show  records  to 
prove  that  the  most  profitable  crop  on  his 
farm  during  a  35-year  period  has  been 
the  Kieffer  pear.  Another  grower  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  has  made  a  small 
fortune  and  a  reputation  on  the  Seckel 
pear.  Another  further  north  has  had 
phenomenal  success  with  Clapp  Favorite, 
and  a  grower  on  Long  Island  grows  Bose 
to  perfection. 

The  growing  of  this  fickle  Queen  of 
Fruits  in  the  East  does  have  its  problems, 
but  suitable  homes  can  be  found,  and 
When  she  does  find  a  happy  surrounding 
she  will  surprise  many.  Competition  is 
keen  these  days  and  not  everybody  is  ad¬ 
vocating  the  fact  that  pears  can  be  a 
profitable  crop. 


Hyacinths  for  All 

Everyone  knows  that  in  order  success¬ 
fully  to  force  hyacinths  in  dirt  they  must 
be  kept  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  very  dark, 
cool,  nonfreezing  place,  as  a  cold  cellar  or 
protected  cold-frame.  But  city  dwellers 
or  anyone  else  lacking  these  facilities 
need  not  despair. 

Plant  your  hyacinths  in  water  in  the 
odd-shaped  vases  called  hyacinth  glasses. 
Choose  a  large  bulb  which  will  fit  nicely 
in  the  top  of  the  glass  and  rest  in  the 
water  with  which  the  glass  has  been 
filled.  Set  it  away  in  the  coolest,  darkest 
place  you  have,  perhaps  a  dark  corner 
of  the  clothes-press.  I)o  not  let  it  chill. 
It  must  form  roots  before  the  bud  starts 
but  will  root  faster  in  water  than  dirt. 
Add  water  as  needed  and  leave  until  the 
top  shows  a  green  shoot — the  glass  will 
then  be  nearly  filled  with  roots.  Bring 
to  the  light  gradually,  coaxing  the  flower 
stalks  well  above  the  leaves  before  it 
opens.  T. 


Asters 

Wilt-Resistant!  The  nation’s 
favorite  flower  —  Crimson, 

Yellow,  Blue,  Pink,  White 
—a  10c-  packet  of  seeds  of 
each,  all  S  for  lust  1  Oc  I 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  free 
guaranteed 
seeds  for  prize 
vegetables  and 
flowers  at  low  prices. 

Henry  Maule,  791  Maule  Bids..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ormsby  Pony  Pontiac 
19,305  lbs.  milk,  710.5  lbs.  fat. 


bodygard  Underwear  and  resist 
"Old  Man  Winter.”  These  warm, 
downy  cotton-ribbed  or  woolen  suits 
and  two-piece  garments  hold  the  body 
temperature  evenly  and  yet  give  full 
flexibility  for  real  comfort.  Tailored 
to  fit  and  warranted  not  to  grip,  bind 
or  sag.  Ask  for  them  by  name  and 
look  for  the  famous  bodygard  Shield 


trademark.  Styles  for  every  member 
of  the  family  at  your  neighborhood 
dealer.  Utica  Knitting  Company,  Utica, 
New  York,  Anniston,  Alabama. 


ENJOY 
(9utdo</l 


Coat  with  Collar 
Style  224 


Pull  on  a  Brown’s 
Beach  Jacket. and  be 
really  comfortable. 

This  sturdy  garment 
keeps  body  heat  in 
—  cold  out.  Light  and 
flexible,  its  elastic 
weave  allows  plenty 
of  room  for  action.  Big,  roomy  pockets, 
high  collar — no  buttons  to  pull  off  (sturdy 
snap  fasteners  or  zippers  used  instead). 
Enjoy  outdoor  work  in  these  all  weather 
coats,  vests,  and  new  colorful  zipper  jackets. 
Low  priced —  the  best  buy  in  warmth, 
wear,  and  comfort  ever  known. 


Send  for  FREE  illustrated  folder  of  Styles  and  Prices 

BROWN'S  BEACH  JACKET  CO. 

37  Chandler  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


HARDY  ENGLISH  WALNUTS,  Crath’s  Carpathian. 

New.  Parent  stock  hardy  40  below.  Good  hearers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  nuts.  Fast  growers.  Ornamental.  Free  pamphlet. 

SAMUEL  GRAHAM.  Bostwick  Road  9.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRIES 


FALL  PLANTING  BEST.  The 
newer  varieties.  Attractive  pre¬ 
paid  prices.  W.  HALBERT  •  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 
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#  A  split-second  skid  on  a  treach¬ 
erous  winter  road  has  cost  many  a 
farmer  his  whole  year’s  profits  .  .  . 
in  doctor  bills — hospital  bills — re¬ 
pairs  on  car  or  truck.  So  we  say — 
STOP  THAT  SKID!  Ask  your 
dealer  about  weed  American 

BAR-REINFORCED  TIRE  CHAINS 
whose  rugged  bar -reinforcements 
pull  you  out  of  mud,  slush,  snow 
or  ice.  Notice  the  cross  chains  of 
Weedalloy  metal,  especially  devel¬ 
oped  for  weed  chains.  Inspect 
their  welded,  case-hardened  side 
chains — their  positive-fastening 
Patented  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks. 

More  Traction— More  Than 

Double  the  Mileage 

Official  tests  prove  extra  traction 
and  more  than  double  mileage  in 
WEED  AMERICAN  BAR-REIN- 
FORCED  TIRE  chains.  For  your 
tractor — WEED  BULL  FARM  TRAC¬ 
TOR  CHAINS.  For  other  farm  uses 
— AMERICAN  CHAINS. 


4  GREAT  FEATURES 


1.  Bar-reinforced  cross  links. 

2.  Weedalloy— a  tougher  metal. 

3.  Patented  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks. 

4.  Side  Chains  welded  and  hardened. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 
Bridgeport  •  Connecticut 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 

Licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bar-Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  under  United  States  and  Canadian  Letters  Pat¬ 
ent:  American  Chain  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.:  The  McKay 
Co. ;  The  Hodeli  Chain  Co. ;  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co. ;  Dominion 
Chain  Co..  Ltd.,  and  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd; 


Superior  Apple  Strains 

A  recent  article  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  forcefully  presents  the  problem 
of  securing  nursery  stock  of  superior  solid 
red  strain  of  McIntosh  and  of  other 
varieties. 

It  is  well-known  that  many  types  of 
McIntosh  trees  exist.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  divided  into  those  which  normally 
bear  apples  striped  with  red  and  greenish 
yellow  and  those  which  normally  color 
solid  red  shading  to  greenish  yellow. 
Some  seasons  the  striped  McIntosh  be¬ 
come  solid  red  over  the  whole  surface.  It 
is  usual,  however,  for  the  distinctly 
striped  marking  to  predominate  and  less 
of  the  surface  to  be  red  than  with  the 
solid  red  types. 

That  the  striped  type  is  decidedly  in¬ 
ferior  in  appearance  and  also  in  some 
tree  characteristics  is  evidenced  by  cases 
where  growers  have  top-worked  bearing 
trees  of  striped  McIntosh  with  scions 
from  trees  bearing  a  better  type.  A  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  nurserymen  has  been  to 
use  scions  from  nursery  stock  for  bud¬ 
ding  or  grafting  (which  has  never  borne 
fruit).  This  has  often  resulted  in  the 
perpetration  of  inferior  types  of  a  variety 
or  of  the  passing  on  from  one  nursery  to 
another  of  misnamed  stock. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this 
occurred  some  30  years  ago  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  popularity  of  McIntosh  when 
large  plantings  were  made.  It  seems 
that  one  nursery  secured  scions  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  from  another  nursery,  evidently 
taken  from  nursery  stock.  When  the  or¬ 
chards  which  were  planted  with  these 
trees  came  into  bearing,  the  growers 
found  that  part  of  the  trees  bore  distinct¬ 
ly  striped  McIntosh  and  that  the  rest 
were  Wolf  River. 

One  large  orchard  thus  planted  had 
also  a  block  of  McIntosh  secured  from 
Samuel  Fraser.  These  trees  bore  a  fine 
type  of  solid  red  McIntosh.  Romes  in 
this  orchard  originating  from  these  two 
sources  showed  the  same  differences  in 
type  of  coloring.  The  Fraser  types  of 
both  varieties  were  markedly  superior  in 
production  and  in  tree  vigor.  I  believe 
that  Samuel  Fraser  was  the  leading  pio¬ 
neer  in  recognizing  the  need  of  securing 
scions  from  bearing  trees  with  a  record 
of  consistent  bearing  of  large  yields  of  a 
fine  type  for  the  variety. 

As  is  usual  with  pioneers  there  was 
little  credence  given  his  theory  either  in 
scientific  or  in  commercial  circles.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  progressive  nurserymen 
have  accepted  the  now  well-demonstrated 
theory.  Several  have  secured  scions 
from  me  cut  from  a  block  of  old  Fraser 
McIntosh  trees  which  have  performed 
splendidly.  One  nursery  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  send  its  men  to  personally  cut  the 
scions,  mark  each  tree  and  the  scions 
cut  from  it  and  return  at  picking  time  to 
verify  the  performance  of  the  trees. 

Many  reputable  nurseries  secure  their 
wood  from  bearing  trees  of  known  type. 
Some  use  wood  which  came  originally 
from  an  outstanding  tree  and  advertise  it 
by  name.  Now  that  it  is  possible  to 
patent  strains  and  varieties  it  would  seem 
that  the  grower  might  wrell  choose  from 
the  many  types  offered  commercially  that 
type  which  best  suits  his  soil,  climate  and 
trade  preference.  E.  stuart  hubbard. 


Western  Sullivan  County 

Fortunately  the  heavy  September  rains 
caused  little  property  damage  in  Western 
Sullivan.  Farmers  suffered  some  loss  in 
field  corn  and  roads  and  bridges  were 
washed  out  in  some  places. 

Apples  are  scarce  in  this  section  this 
year.  The  cider  mill  is  paying  50c  per 
cwt.  for  Baldwins.  40c  per  cwt.  for  mixed 
apples  and  25c  per  cwt.  for  wild  apples. 
Taylor  in  Liberty,  who  has  large  apple 
orchards,  is  offering  them  to  the  public 
at  15c  a  bag,  when  buyer  picks  them. 
Many  of  these  apples  are  Baldwins.  Two 
of  our  neighbors  picked  over  100  bushels 
in  that  orchard.  Potatoes  are  selling 
locally  at  Callicoon  for  94c  a  bushel.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  selling  for  3  and  4c  a  head,  whole¬ 
sale. 

We  have  had  several  light  frosts  to 
date  and  still  have  some  flowers  blooming 
outdoors,  which  is  rather  unsual  for  the 
last  week  in  October. 

In  response  to  letters  received  from 
George  C.  Irish  of  Rockville,  R.  I..  and 
Mrs.  A.  J.  McQueen  of  Rowland,  N.  C., 
on  my  article  of  July  16  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  asking  for  melon  seed,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  unable  to  send  them  any 
seeds  this  year  as  the  melon  garden  was 
planted  quite  a  distance  from  the  house 
this  year  and  the  wild  animals  played 
havoc  with  the  fruit.  However,  in  other 
years  we  had  very  good  luck  with  our 
melons  when  planted  near  the  house,  and 
would  especially  recommend  King  and 
Queen  watermelon,  which  are  a  very 
sweet  and  firm  fruit  and  keep  indefinitely 
when  stored  in  a  cool  place.  G.  B.  c. 

Callicoon  Center,  N.  Y. 


STARK  NURSERIES— LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD— NEARLY  125  YEARS  OLD 


ELEPHANT- HE  ART 
NEW  PLUM  J 


NEW/  FREE/ 

STARK  PLANTING  PLANS/i, 

. HOME  ORCHARDS 


PLAN  DIAGRAMS  Anyone  CAN  FOLLOW.  ON  YOUR 

HOME-YARD — any  small  lot,  in  town  or  country — you  can  grow 
BEST  STARK  FRUITS!  The  finest,  largest,  most  Luscious  New  Improve¬ 
ments!  Have  all  fresh  fruit  your  family  can  eat,  plenty  to  put  up — and  most 
years  some  to  sell.  Plain  Simple  New  Stark  Planting  Plans  FREE.  Mail  coupon! 

BARGAIN  PRICES  on  Biggest ,  Best  Trees ! 

Tree  Collections,  arrangement,  and  BARGAIN  PRICES  come  with  FREE 
PLANS.  [Here’s  ONE  ideal  Stark  Home-Yard  Orchard — big  4  to  7  ft. 
3!  trees;  6  kinds  Apple  including  famous  GOLDEN  DELICIOUS  and  STARKING 
— 4  kinds  Cherry — 2  kinds  Plum — 3  kinds  Grape — SAVE  $4.25!  Other  Pine  Bar¬ 
gain  Collections  at  BIG  SAVINGS.  Coupon  brings  full  list. 

NEW  U.  S.  PATENT  FRUITS— SHRUBS— ROSES 

Learn  all  about  Stark’s  NEW  EXCLUSIVE  FRUITS — honored  with  U.  S. 
PATENTS — which  STARK  BRO’S  are  giving  the  world!  Also  the  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  ROSES.  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  HEDGES.  SHADE  TREES. 
Lifelike  Color  Pictures  and  full  Information  FREE.  Also  check  Coupon  for  FREE 
Stark  PRIZE-GARDEN  Manual — for  beautifying  Home  Grounds. 


FREE 


BIG  NEW  COLOR  BOOK  OF 
FRUITS  -  SHRUBS  -  ROSES 


.  BIG,  NEW  BOOK— finest  ever  produced— just  off  press — 

300  beautiful  color  pictures — shows  World’s  Greatest  New 
Fruit  Marvels  in  actual  color — GOLDEN  DELICIOUS — Queen  of 
All  Yellow  Apples;  STARKING  (Double- Red  Delicious) — King  of  All 
Red  Apples;  HAL-BERTA  GIANT,  U.  S.  Pat.  Peach;  GOLD 
Sweet  Cherry — all  the  wonderful  Stark  and  Burbank  New  Crea¬ 
tions.  All  Stark  RECORD-BEARING  Strain  Trees — Highest 
Quality  varieties  that  bring  top  prices  on  the  market. 

ACTUAL  ORCHARD  PROFITS !  “Year’s  yield  from 
less  than  acre  Golden  Delicious  Trees  brought  $1140 
in  drought  year” — N.  Y.  Yates.  “Sold  extra  fruit  from  town 
lot  for  $200.00,  after  family  used  all  wanted” — N.  C.  Sweatt. 

WHAT  COULD  YOU  MAKE  from  YOUR  ORCHARD? 


STARK 
NURSERIES 
Box  K-18 
Louisiana,  Mo. 


STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

Louisiana,  MISSOURI 


Box  K-18 


Farmer  Made  *440.??  in  3  Mo's  Spare  Time 


What  Could  YOU  Do  in:  Spare  Time? 

Homer  B.  DeVille,  'active  N.  Y.  farmer, 
found  spare  time  to  take  orders  for  Stark 
Trees  earning  him  $440.90  CASH  in  less 
than  3  months.  In  addition  to  his  BIG 
WEEKLY  CASH  INCOME  he  received 
many  Valuable  Merchandise  Prizes. Y ou, 
too,  may  earn  a  better-than-city  income. 
Be  a  Stark  Salesman!  NO  experience 
needed.  Demand  for  Stark  Nursery  Stock 
is  nearly  double.  EASY  Selling  Every¬ 
where!  Check  here.  BIG  SELLING 
OUTFIT  FREE!  ..  - - > 


N 


Name 
St.  or 


R.F.D 


P.  O. 


Send  FREE 
PLANTING  PLANS 
and  Prize  Fruit  Book. 

I  may  plant _ Trees. 

Shrubs.  Roses.  <Number> 
f~\  Also  send  FREE  Stark 


PRIZE-GARDEN  Manual. 


Check  here  for  FREE  full  details  of  NEW. 
EXTRA- GENEROUS  Salesmen’s  Weekly 
INCOME-PLAN  for  Spare  Time  Selling 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 


Of  UNEXCELLED  QUALITY:  500,- 
000  Peach;  200.000  Apple,  one  and 
two  year;  thousands  of  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry:  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  Fruit  Plants.  Large  and 
small  planters  are  invited  to 
write  for  our  latest  free  FALL 
Price  List  announcing  the  greatest 
price  reduction  on  fruit  trees  ever 
made  in  our  history.  It  pays  to  plant 
Bountiful  Ridge  trees  and  plants. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  F  •  PRINCESS  ANNE.  MARYLAND 


PEACH  TREES 

28  Varieties:  4  sizes.  Low  as  $65.  per  lOOO 
Apple  Trees  (4  Sizes) 

40  Varieties  low  as  $120.00  per  1000.  All  Fruit  Trees 
Certified  True  to  Name.  Write  for  1939  Money-saving 
Catalog.  Let  us  have  your  list 

ALLEN  NURSERIES  AND  SEED  HOUSE 
Box  II,  Geneva,  Ohio 


ALADDIN 


STUDY,  READ,  SEW  BY  SOFT  WHITE  LIGHT 

7,000,000  ALADDIN  Users  have  proved  children  can 
get  better  grades,  mother  can  thread  needle  across 
room,  father  can  read  paper  more  easily  because  Aladdin 
gives  MORE  abundant  light.  Precious  eyes  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  strain  due  to  poor  light  .  .  .  Aladdin  not 
surpassed  even  by  electricity  for  whiteness  and  steadiness. 

BURNS  94%  AIR,  6%  OIL— PAYS  FOR  ITSELF! 

One  gallon  of  coal  oil  (Kerosene)  bums  50  hours.  No 
smell,  no  smoke.  No  pressure  or  noise.  SAFE  for  a 
child  to  operate. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  IS  LIMITED 

Your  dealer  now  will  allow  you 
$1.00  for  your  old  lamp  of  any 


kind  or  condition.  See  your 
Aladdin  dealer  or  write  for  his 
name  and  interesting  folder  of 
new  Aladdin  lamps  and  shades. 

Act  Quick.  Be  sure  you  get  that  lb. 
dollar  trade-in  for  your  old  lamp,  /m 


MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Aladdin  0 

KEROSENE  (  COAL  Oil  ) 1 

ELvPRWJ 


STRAWBERRIES 

Tl  A  XT  Mien’s  Berry-Book  Da- 
Kfl  |  scribes  Best  Methods. 
*  I»  *  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier.  Fairfax.  Dorsett,  CatskiH. 

eta  Copy  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  s 


DISST0N 


Taper  Grinding 

gives  amazingly 
free-cutting  saw 


Disston  Cross-cut  Saws  are  uniform 
in  thickness  along  tooth  edge.  They 
taper  from  tooth  edge  to  back  and 
from  both  ends  toward  center.  This 
feature  insures  an  easy  running  saw. 
The  long,  strong  teeth  stay  sharp, 
cut  fast!  The  deep,  wide  gullets 
stop  choking  in  cut.  Use  a  Disston 
Curved  Taper  Ground  Cross-cut 
Saw  and  see  how  easy  it  runs,  how 
fast  it  cuts!  See  also  KEYSTONE 
made  by  DISSTON  Cross-cut 
Saws  at  your  dealer’s.  Curved 
Taper  Grinding.  Amazing  values 
at  popular  prices  ! 


CROSS-CUT  SAW 


BOOK  FREE! 


Henry  Disston 
&  Sons,  Inc, 
11287  Tacony, 
Philadelphia 


Send  coupon 
for  free  book 
that  tells  how 
to  care  for  your 
cross  -  cut  saw. 


Name 


Address. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc-i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  IVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  yog  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Thoughts  for  Thanksgiving 

A  SOJOURNER  in  this  country  once  told  us  that 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  a  new  event  to  him, 
and  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  of  Christmas.  At  the  time  we  thought  he 
was  trying  to  “let  us  down  easy,’’  but  perhaps  we 
misjudged  him. 

Are  not  these  two  festivals  worthy  of  great 
preparation?  A  good  way  of  preparing  is  to  practice 
thanks  for  little  things  and  perform  deeds  of 
kindness.  Then,  when  these  time-honored  festivals 
arrive,  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  a  perfect  presenta¬ 
tion  of  our  various  parts  on  life’s  stage. 

* 

SOUTHERN  Indiana  farmers  in  Greene  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Counties  petitioned  the  Federal  Government 
to  withdraw  its  proposed  21S, 000-acre  purchase  of  al¬ 
leged  sub-marginal  lands.  It  has  been  planned  to 
create  pastures,  artificial  lakes  and  forest  preserves 
out  of  the  land  so  purchased  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  the  present  owners  a  chance  to  move  to  more 
adaptable  farm  land  and  make  better  livings. 

Farmers  say  it  doesn’t  work  that  way.  They 
point  to  neighboring  sections  where  the  Government 
has  put  its  land-buying  policy  into  effect.  There, 
prices  ranged  from  $1.65  to  $10  an  acre,  although  a 
recent  court  condemnation  award  valued  similar 
land  at  $42  per  acre.  At  such  small  prices,  those 
who  sold  did  not  have  sufficient  money  to  support 
themselves  on  new  farms  and  have  had  to  accept 
Federal  relief.  Those  who  refused  to  sell  and  re¬ 
mained  found  themselves  isolated  and  burdened 
with  heavier  taxes.  The  residents  further  resent 
the  manner  in  which  the  project  is  being  handled. 
They  claim  “high  pressure,”  “sly  dealing”  and  “wan¬ 
ton  destruction  and  vandalism.”  On  the  other  hand, 
they  point  with  modesty  to  their  ability  to  support 
and  educate  their  families,  many  through  college, 
even  throughout  the  worst  of  the  depression. 

The  petition  is  described  by  its  farmer  spokesman, 
Robert  Yoho,  as  “an  attempt  of  honest  Americans  to 
save  their  homes  and  souls  from  social  stagnation.” 

* 

AT  THE  exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  common  schools 
in  New  York  State,  Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  Yale,  said : 

Democracy  is  more  dependent  than  any  other  form  of 
Government  on  sound  general  education  and  especially 
on  moral  education.  By  democracy  we  Americans  mean 
a  certain  way  of  life  quite  as  much  as  a  specific  form  of 
government — a  way  which  assures  a  fail*  break  to  eiery 
citizen,  and  especially  to  every  child. 

All  our  rights  under  democracy  involve  corresponding 
duties,  and  education  at  home,  in  the  church,  in  the 
school,  in  the  market-place,  the  counting  house  and  the 
factory  must  promote  the  ideal  of  the  public  interest 
as  the' indispensable  keystone  of  the  arch,  without  which 
no  democracy  can  endure,  no  matter  how  highly  edu¬ 
cated  its  members.  Without  it,,  democracy  merely  .af¬ 
fords  license  for  personal  exploitation  of  opportunity. 
With  it,  democracy  offers  the  highest  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  the  human  spirit. 

Education  is  a  major  problem  and  a  perennial  one. 
It  never  has  been  handled  “well  enough”  and  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  be.  We  must  keep  thinking  and 
working  in  a  progressive  way.  This  does  not  mean 
slighting  or  throwing  aside  the  fundamentals  for 
something  else,  but  an  aim  for  more  practical  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  them  clear  and  basic  in  the  minds 
of  the  children. 

Higher  education  can  take  care  of  itself  because 
by  that  time  the  pupil  is  in  position  to  form  some 
judgment  of  his  future  plans  and  needs.  But  the 
elementary  classes  need  the  sympathetic  guidance  of 
teachers  and  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  our 
country’s  -welfare. 


CP.  FISKIN,  Manager,  Advertising  Division, 
•  Chevrolet  Motor  Division  of  General  Motors, 
entertained  newspaper  and  magazine  editors  and 
publishers  at  a  dinner  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City,  on  Thursday  night,  November  3.  The 
dinner  and  the  entertainment  were  typical  of  the 
quality  and  service  of  the  product  of  General  Motors. 

The  perfection  of  the  automobile,  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  its  cost  to  purchasers,  means 
that  there  is  purpose  and  character  and  ideals  in 
the  enterprise.  The  automobile  industry  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  possibilities  of  success  in  an  indus¬ 
try  so  conducted.  At  this  time  when  leaders  teach 
the  doctrine  of  scarcity  and  increased  prices,  it  is 
well  to  have  this  outstanding  example  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  ancient  philosophy  of  perfection  of  the 
art,  unstinted  production  and  a  price  that  moves 
the  products. 

There  is  art  in  entertainment  as  well  as  in  making 
cars.  General  Motors  is  a  success  in  both  under¬ 
takings. 

* 

GRASS  silage  has  been  used  as  pasture  supple¬ 
ment  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  a  substantial 
amount  is  carried  into  Winter  feeding,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  putting  both  grass  and  legume  crops  into  the 
silo  is  increasing. 

Some  details  from  reports  of  a  large  number  of 
tests  before  us  are  interesting :  3,S34  Holstein  cows 
were  fed  grass  silage  in  amounts  ranging  from  12  to 
60  pounds  with  an  average  of  38  pounds ;  2,683 
Guernseys  from  15  to  60  pounds  with  an  average  of 
27  pounds ;  893  Jerseys  13  to  17  pounds  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  35  pounds ;  4S3  Ayrshires  18  to  70  pounds 
with  and  average  of  20  pounds ;  146  Brown  Swiss 
from  20  to  95  pounds  with  an  average  of  43  pounds ; 
45  head  of  Shorthorns  received  from  12  to  30 
pounds  with  an  average  of  20  pounds :  7,526  dairy 
animals  of  mixed  breeding  received  from  14  to  90 
pounds  with  an  average  of  29  pounds  daily;  3,595 
head  of  young  dairy  stock  received  from  11  to  60 
pounds  with  an  average  of  18  pounds  daily ;  136 
beef  cattle  received  from  20  to  80  pounds  with  an 
average  of  42  pounds ;  42  horses  were  fed  grass  sil¬ 
age  ranging  in  quantity  from  9  to  60  pounds  with  an 
average  of  28  pounds ;  600  sheep  were  fed  from  1  to 
12  pounds  with  an  average  of  3  pounds  per  head 
daily  ;  4,280  head  of  poultry  received  4  pounds  per 
100  birds  daily. 

In  some  cases  grass  silage  was  fed  alone ;  in 
others  with  corn  silage  and  hay.  In  most  instances 
the  grass  silage  proved  palatable  to  the  animals. 

5k 

CHILLY  nights  and  frosty  mornings  are  dis¬ 
agreeable  changes  to  cows,  and  they  are  very 
likely  to  show  their  resentment  in  slackening  of  milk 
flow.  They  endure  the  much  greater  cold  of  Winter 
when  used  to  it. 

They  doubtless  feel  much  as  we  do  in  Fall,  when  a 
fire  in  the  evening  and  hot  pancakes  for  breakfast 
go  so  well.  A  little  extra  consideration  for  the  cows 
at  this  time  will  show  results  in  the  milk  pail. 

Some  cows  like  a  warm  slop  in  the  morning — 
dairy  feed  mixed  with  warm  water.  Those  that  will 
not  drink  the  slop  may.  have  the  feed  moistened  with 
warm  water.  The  point  is  to  get  something  warm 
going  down  the  cow’s  throat. 

This  is  a  practice  that  has  long  been  followed  by 
many  with  the  “family  cow,”  and  accounts  for  the 
excellent  production  of  these  individuals. 

5k 

HE  necessity  of  hatching  chicks  from  eggs 
known  to  be  free  from  pullorum  disease  is  wide¬ 
ly  recognized.  The  only  preventive  is  testing  the 
breeders  before  the  hatching  season  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  reactors.  In  New  York  State  testing  is  done 
by  veterinarians  under  supervision  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who 
will  give  information  on  request. 

The  School  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  losses 
in  infected  broods  often  run  higher  than  50  percent, 
some  individuals  “recover,”  outwardly,  from  the  in¬ 
fection,  and  may  live  and  lay  as  do  normal  birds, 
while  carrying  latent  in  their  ovaries  the  organisms 
of  the  disease.  Chicks  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
such  birds  carry  the  infection  into  the  next  season’s 
broods,  and  trouble  starts  all  over  again.  Treatment 
of  the  infected  flock  is  futile,  although  losses  may  be 
cut  somewhat  by  careful  attention  to  temperature 
and  management  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
brooding.  Control  of  the  disease  depends  upon  de¬ 
tection  and  removal  of  carriers  from  the  breeding 
flock. 

It  does  not  pay  to  take  chances  with  chicks  from 
uncertain  sources. 


The  AAA  Fallacy 

FOR  some  years  we  have  been  hearing  much  of 
our  farmers’  over-production  of  foodstuffs  and 
the  New  Deal's  assumption  of  it  as  a  fact.  In  1934 
this  caused  the  Administration  to  inaugurate,  rather 
rashly,  perhaps,  what  was  called  the  National  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Potential  Capacity.  Under  direction  of  a 
well-known  statistical  expert.  Robert  R.  Doane,  a 
big  staff  was  organized  and  compiled  a  maze  of 
figures  with  a  very  simple  and  logical  objective,  to 
learn  how  far  our  people’s  food  needs  were  being- 
supplied  by  our  farmers’  output  of  those  needs. 

The  total  buying  power  of  our  consumers  was  not 
considered,  but  dietary  standards  for  adequate 
nourishment  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  showed  how  many  pounds,  bush¬ 
els  or  dozens  of  12  basic  kinds  of  foods  are  required 
for  one’s  normal  nourishment  and  these  standards 
were  adopted  as  the  measure. 

On  figures  of  the  country’s  population  these  quan¬ 
tities  were  compared  with  our  farmers’  output  of 
these  foods.  While  this  survey  has  been  anything 
but  publicized  by  the  Administration,  Doane  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  in  The  Nnv  Outlook  for  August, 
1934,  giving  some  of  the  resulting  figures.  His  con¬ 
nection  with  the  project  was  promptly  terminated, 
but  his  published  figures  stand  as  astonishing  com¬ 
mentary  of  the  Administration’s  policy  of  inducing 
scarcity  through  curtailed  production.  Let  us  scan 
these  as  simple  percentages,  instead  of  comparing 
figures  in  millions. 

Seven  of  the  12  basically  needed  foods  were  found 
to  be  so  under-produced  that  their  output  lacked 
our  people’s  dietary  needs  by  one-third  of  the  total 
poundage  or  quantity  of  all  the  foods  required. 
These  products  were  milk,  lacking  43  percent  of  its 
need ;  butter,  under-produced  by  53  percent ;  other 
vegetables  than  potatoes,  dried  beans,  peas  and  nuts, 
under-produced  by  22.7  percent ;  sugar  and  sugar 
products  under-produced  by  3.3  percent ;  fresh  fruits 
under-produced  by  45  percent,  and  meats,  including 
poultry,  by  30.5  percent. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  showed  flours  and 
cereals  to  be  over-produced  14.5  percent ;  potatoes 
53.7  percent ;  dried  beans,  peas  and  nuts  146  percent ; 
fats  other  than  butter  32.5  percent  and  fish  31.7  per¬ 
cent  ;  fats  other  than  butter  32.5  percent  and  fish 
31.7  percent.  Of  course,  these  surpluses  have  had  to 
be  disposed  of  by  export,  whether  sold  at  a  profit 
or  not. 

Now  for  still  another  side  of  the  picture,  strikingly 
stated  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Republican  Wom¬ 
an.  From  1932  to  1937  our  imports  of  four  basic 
kinds  of  foods,  shown  in  1934  to  be  under-produced, 
increased  424  percent,  measured  in  quantity,  not  in 
dollars. 

Imports  of  butter,  under-produced  53  percent,  in¬ 
creased  over  1000  percent ;  those  of  eggs,  under¬ 
produced  30.5  percent,  increased  328  percent ;  those 
of  various  kinds  of  meats,  under-produced  16.2  per¬ 
cent,  increased  more  than  400  percent.  Most  as¬ 
tonishing  of  all,  our  imports  of  hogs  increased  4,855 
percent  in  this  period,  which  included  the  time 
when  our  Government  was  paying  farmers  a  bounty 
for  killing  and  burying  little  pigs.  In  the  same 
period  our  imports  of  various  pork  products  in¬ 
creased  1,802  percent. 

Imports  of  grains,  amply  produced,  but  with  pro¬ 
duction  curbed  by  Government  subsidy,  increased 
352  percent ;  those  of  cottonseed  oil  increased  1,800 
percent,  while  the  crop-curbing  of  cotton  was  sub¬ 
sidized  ;  imports  of  soy  beans  increased  by  200  per¬ 
cent ;  those  of  hay  (!)  900  percent;  of  wool  and 
mohair  we  took  in  more  by  461  percent ;  of  hides  we 
imported  more  by  64  percent,  while  of  inedible  mo¬ 
lasses  we  imported  92  percent  more. 

Naturally,  all  of  this  gives  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Wallace  good  reason  for  trying  to  think  up 
some  new  scheme  to  help  our  farmers ;  something  to 
supersede  AAA.  The  prices  farmers  can  get  and  the 
goods  they  can  get  for  those  prices  are  very  far  from 
the  “parity”  goal  which  they  were  promised.  In¬ 
ducing  a  greater  scarcity  of  their  needs  is  not  bring¬ 
ing  our  people  “the  more  abundant  life.”  carl  fast. 


Brevities 

This  long  warm  spell  shortens  one  end  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  anyway. 

The  country  now  has  1,300  community  storage  plants, 
mainly  in  the  Middle  West  and  West. 

“The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.” — 
Iiab.  2-14. 

In  the  orange-growing  States  of  this  country,  we 
have  37,800.000  bearing  trees  five  years  old  and  over, 
producing  last  season  about  74,000,000  boxes. 

The  Government  reports  that  the  country’s  milk 
production  this  year  will  total  about  110,000,000,000 
pounds.  Butter  uses  41  percent  of  this  and  cheese  6 
percent. 
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A  Dictator’s  Philosophy 

IN  A  speech  to  dairymen  on  October  26,  Henry  H. 

Rathbun,  vice-president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  is  reported  as  saying  that  Holton  V.  Noyes, 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
holds  that  no  co-operative  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
its  members  as  a  unit.  Mr.  Rathbun  also  declares 
that  John  J.  'Dillon,  editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  was  already  planning  a  conference  with  the 
State  Legislators  in  January  to  have  the  Marketing 
Agreement  changed  to  eliminate  unit  voting.  ‘‘If 
this  change  is  made,”  lie  said,  “it  will  simply  mean 
that  the  politicians  will  tell  you  what  to  do  instead 
of  the  directors  and  officers  of  your  organization. 
It  will  mean  the  end  of  co-operatives  and  we  will 
then  lose  that  God-given  right  for  which  we  have 
striven  for  20  years  and  which  we  now  have  in  our 
grasp  through  the  Marketing  Agreement.” 

Mr.  Rathbun  assumes  that  dairy  farmers  are  not 
qualified  to  run  their  own  business,  that  someone 
must  tell  farmers  what  to  do,  or  there  would  be  an 
end  to  co-operatives,  and  that  if  directors  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  co-operatives  did  not  tell  farmers  what  to 
do,  politicians  would  tell  them  what  to  do. 

This  concept  of  co-operative  leader  omnipotence  is 
inherent  in  all  dictators.  Mussolini,  Stalin  and 
Hitler  agree  with  Mr.  Rathbun.  This  concept  has 
been  the  doctrine  of  despots  and  tyrants  in  the  old 
world  for  all  time.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
right  of  kings.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  men  and 
women  possessing  the  divine  spark  of  freedom  have 
fought  and  bled  and  died  to  resist  for  ages. 

The  American  people  have  been  born  and  bred  in 
an  atmosphere  of  individual  freedom  and  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  his 
enterprise  and  his  forethought.  This  is  a  philosophy 
directly  opposite  to  Mr.  Ratlibun's  precept  of  the 
essential  powers  of  co-operative  leaders.  Mr.  Rath¬ 
bun  is  reputed  to  be  a  slick  politician  and  a  self- 
perpetuating  co-operative  official.  If  he  can  prove 
that  farmers  must  have  someone  to  tell  them  what 
to  do,  he  might  settle  the  matter  by  casting  one  mass 
yote  for  all  producers  for  himself  as  a  combination 
dictator.  But  the  proof !  Ah !  “There’s  the  rub.” 
It  would  be  interesting,  however,  to  know  how  Mr. 
Rathbun  found  out  that  God  would  withhold  His 
gifts  to  farmers  if  they  were  left  free  to  think  and 
vote  for  themselves. 


A  Good  Chance  for  Milk 

AS  A  result  of  last  week's  elections,  the  New  York 
State  Senate  has  returned  to  Republican  con¬ 
trol  for  the  first  time  since  1033.  For  six  years  now, 
there  lias  been  a  Democratic  majority  of  seven.  The 
election  of  five  Republican  Senate  nominees,  one  in 
New  York  County,  one  in  Westchester,  one  in  Onon¬ 
daga  and  two  in  Monroe,  give  the  Republicans  the 
edge,  27  to  24. 

To  the  majority  party  goes  the  right  of  appoint¬ 
ing  committee  chairmen.  These  are  important  and 
influential  posts  since  each  chairman  guides  and 
directs  all  legislation  referred  to  his  committee.  Last 
year  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  made 
up  of  nine  Democrats  and  four  Republicans.  Two  of 
the  latter  having  retired,  Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves 
is  now  the  first  ranking  Republican  committee  mem¬ 
ber  and  will  be  made  chairman. 

Mrs.  Graves’  record  in  agriculture  is  impressive. 
She  is  known  to  and  admired  by  every  New  York 
dairy  farmer.  Her  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will  augur  well  for 
the  State’s  great  dairy  industry. 


Basis  for  New  York  Milk  Prices 

Your  editorial  gives  credit  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa  for 
being  the  largest  butter-producing  States.  There  is  a 
reason.  These  States  have  large  creameries,  and  buy 
most  of  the  cream  from  surrounding  States. 

Iowa  creameries  have  cream-buying  stations  in  almost 
every  little  village  and  town  in  Northern  Nebraska, 
while  Minnesota  solicits  business  from  many  distant 
States  as  the  enclosed  cards  addressed  to  me  will  show. 
They  make  butter  from  cream  shipped  from  the  Da¬ 
kotas.  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin  as  well  as  other  States. 

Nebraska.  otis  STRINGER. 

CARD,  dated  September  17,  1936,  solicited 

cream  in  Wayne,  Neb.,  at  39  cents  per  pound  of 
butterfat  content,  less  freight  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.  A 
June"  3,  1937,  card  offered  33  cents  on  same  terms. 
That  means  31.2  cents  a  pound  for  September  but¬ 
ter  and  26  cents  for  June  butter,  or  $1.36  and  $1.15, 
respectively,  for  100  pounds  of  3.5-percent  milk.  The 
September,  1936,  quotation  for  butter  was  34.9  cents 
per  pound,  and  for  June,  1937,  30. S  cents.  The  butter¬ 
milk  is  utilized  in  these  factories  and  has  an  extra 
value  not  considered  in  above  computations. 

A  40-quart  can  of  this  40-percent  cream  cost  the 
plant  $11.42.  The  farmer  who  produced  it  is  under 
no  hygienic  regulation  or  inspection  of  any  kind. 
It  is  bootlegged  into  New  York  City  to  be  sold  as 


high  as  $18  a  can,  in  competition  with  cream  pro¬ 
duced  on  New  York  farms  under  the  strict  regula¬ 
tions  and  inspection.  It  is  freely  shipped  into  other 
parts  of  New  York  State  without  either  regulation 
or  inspection  for  making  ice  cream  and  for  com¬ 
petition  with  inspected  New  York  cream. 

Provision  for  inspecting  this  out-of-State  cream, 
just  as  the  New  Y'ork  product  is  inspected,  was  in 
Senator  Graves’  bill,  which  Governor  Lehman  prom- 
ished  to  support  in  1936,  but  it  was  deleted  from 
the  substitute  he  approved  and  signed.  The  milk 
monopoly  want  the  cheap  cream  for  making  ice 
cream. 

Justice  E.  N.  Smith  has  noted  that  New  York  in¬ 
spected  dairy  farmers  have  a  cause  in  court  because 
of  this  discrimination  under  the  “equal  protection” 
clause  in  the  Constitution. 

The  quotations  on  this  butter,  the  price  of  which 
is  fixed  by  the  buyers,  is  now  the  legalized  basis  for 
the  price  of  New  York  milk  produced  under  inspec¬ 
tion  and  regulations. 


40  Cents  for  a  Death 

June  21.  1938. 

I  am  enclosing  an  insurance  policy  issued  on  my  hus¬ 
band's  life  by  the  North  American  Insurance  Co.  which 
my  husband  took  out  on  March  11,  1937,  for  a  one- 
year  period. 

On  December  1,  1937.  he  was  struck  by  an  automobile 
in  Rochester  and  died  two  days  later.  On  December  3 
I  wrote  full  particulars  to  the  insurance  company  but 
they  made  various  excuses  and  finally  ended  up  by 
sending  me  40  cents. 

I  wish  you  would  publish  this  item  in  your  farm 
paper  so  that  other  poor  people  like  myself  can  avoid 
throwing  their  money  away  on  such  trash.  I  am  pen¬ 
niless  now  as  my  husband  carried  no  other  insurance. 
Hope  that  you  can  give  me  some  suggestion  as  to  what 
to  do  in  this  case.  s. 

New  York. 

HESE  policies  are  so  hedged  around  with  limita¬ 
tions  that  few  accidents  are  covered.  They 
occur  mostly  in  public  places.  This  was  one  and  we 
insisted  on  payment.  As  the  following  letter  relates, 
that  payment  was  finally  made  to  the  beneficiary : 

August  13.  1938. 

The  local  agent  of  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Co.  here,  called  last  Tuesday  and  offered  me  a 
check  for  $1,000  in  settlement  of  the  claim  for  my  hus¬ 
band's  death  under  his  policy.  I  refused  to  hand  him 
the  policy  or  the  40-eent  check  until  he  gave  me  the 
$1,0(X>  check.  As  soon  as  he  handed  me  the  check  I 
signed  the  receipt  and  gave  him  the  policy  and  the  40- 
cent  check  which  he  immediately  tore  into  pieces.  That 
is  not  all — he  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  try  and  sell 
some  policies  around  here  in  this  territory  and  left  me 
some  application  blanks  for  $2  and  $10  premiums.  I 
do  not  think  they  will  sell  very  fast  on  this  road  as 
my  neighbors  are  all  so  suspicious  and  are  congratulat¬ 
ing  me  on  getting  my  husband’s  insurance  even  though 
it  was  eight  months  late.  I  have  told  them  all  that  I 
give  you  credit  for  settling  this  matter.  s. 

New  York. 

By  its  final  full  payment,  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  admits  liability  under 
its  policy  in  this  case.  Not  only  was  this  widow 
compelled  to  wait  eight  months  for  her  insurance 
money  but  the  company  first  tried  to  dodge  respon¬ 
sibility  by  refunding  the  40  cents  unearned  premium. 
It  was  at  that  point  that  the  widow  decided  sterner 
measures  were  necessary.  She  wrote  to  us  and  also 
consulted  attorneys.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  the 
company  put  up  the  alibi  that  she  had  not  filed  the 
necessary  reports. 

The  North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
writes  the  limited  policies  sold  with  subscriptions  to 
the  American  Agriculturist,  a  farm  paper.  Just  like 
other  companies,  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Co.  continually  advertises  its  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  losses.  Here  is  a  case  where  an  attempt 
was  made  to  refund  a  40-cent.  unearned  premium  in 
settlement  of  a  $1,000  claim.  Based  on  the  facts 
here,  a  fitting  advertising  slogan  for  this  company 
in  the  future  might  well  read,  “Pay  $2  and  get  40 
^ents  back  for  a  death." 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  Market  Administrator,  E.  M.  Harmon,  gives  out 
the  following  butterfat  differentials  and  prices  for  3.5- 
percent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  for  October.  We 
are  including  the  September  prices  in  the  last  column 
for  comparison. 


Per  Point 

Price 

Butterfat 

Per 

Differential 

Cwt. 

September 

Class  1  . 

$0.04 

$2.45 

$2.45 

Class  2A  . 

.04 

1.75 

1.75 

Class  2B  . 

.04 

1.35 

1.338 

Class  3A . 

.0357 

1.25 

1.238 

Class  3B  . 

.04 

1.136 

1.135 

Class  3C  . 

.04 

1.036 

1.035 

Class  3D  . 

.04 

1.011 

1.01 

Class  4 A  . 

.0267 

.936 

.935 

Class  4B  . 

.0224 

922 

.S32 

These  are  not  the  prices  to  be  paid  farmers.  They  are 
the  prices  that  handlers  report  to  the  Administrator. 
He  makes  deductions  and  equalizations  and  then  com¬ 
putes  a  base  price.  After  that  each  co-operative  or 
dealer  adjusts  differentials  and  deductions.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  what  is  left. 


News  on  the  Federal  Order 

WITH  the  new  Federal-State  Marketing  Order 
Agreement  in  operation  but  two  months, 
criticisms  and  opposition  are  mounting  and  many 
law  suits  are  already  on  file.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  current  developments  in  this  program 
as  we  go  to  press : 

EQUALIZATION  FOUGHT  BY  GUERNSEY  GROUP 

In  a  petition  filed  in  Washington  on  November  1 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  the  Guernsey 
Co-operative  challenges  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Marketing  Order  relative  to  price  equalization. 

The  petition  sets  forth  the  special  efforts  and  large 
sums  of  money  that  have  been  spent  to  establish  and 
popularize  the  trade  name  “Golden  Guernsey” ;  the 
special  qualities  of  Guernsey  milk;  the  markets  that  it 
has  gamed  and  the  resulting  higher  prices  to  its  pro¬ 
ducer  members.  In  September,  393S,  all  of  the  milk 
that  was  shipped  to  the  metropolitan  area  from  the 
new  B  est  Coxsackie  plant,  owned  by  the  Guernsey  Co¬ 
operative,  was  sold  as  fluid  and  returned  $2.45.  As  a 
lesult  of  the  $1.87  uniform  price,  these  producers  were 
forced  to  pay  $2,000  into  the  producer  settlement 
fund.  1  he  petition  alleges  that  with  such  a  monthly 
loss,  this  plant  will  be  idle  within  a  few  years,  with 
heavy  losses  to  producers. 

^ne*nsx^  Dalry;  Inc-’  a  subsidiary,  ships 
halt  of  its  milk  to  New  lork  City  where  most  of  it  is 
sold  m  fluid  form.  The  September  obligation  of  this 
Plaat.to  *he  |und  is  $1,000.  or  about  30  cents  per  cwt! 

,  f  is  stated  that  since  the  Federal  Order  authorizes 
plus  differentials  for  Grade  A  milk  and  for  nearbv 
producers,  as  well  as  complete  exemption  for  certified 
milk,  similar  provision  should  be  made  for  Golden 
Guernsey;  and  argued  that  failure  to  do  so  is  contrary 
to  law.  Guernsey  officials  state  that  if  their  petition 
is  denied,  immediate  suit  will  be  started  in  the  courts 
to  contest  the  validity  of  the  Order. 


ADMINISTRATOR  SUES  ROYAL  ROCK  CO-OP. 

Royal  Co-operative,  Inc.,  at  Roek  Royal,  Dela- 
vaie  County,  N.l  has  made  application  for  reorgani¬ 
zation  under  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act,  claiming  that 
it  could  not  pay  into  the  equalization  fund  under  the 
new  Federal  Order  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the 

24  "hv  °£jred  nu  LIlC  P?rtition  was  filed  on  October 
24  by  Attorney  Charles  W.  Jenkins  of  Deposit.  A 

week  later  the  Market  Administrator  started  suit  to  re- 
s train  the  co-operative  from  violating  the  Order 

8<  patrons  deliver  approximately  300  cans  daily  to 
i  -l  p1a  nfc  Yhich  18  own1ed  and  operated  by  the  co-opera- 

,  Fodacers  must  be  stockholders  and 

wn-  uot  transferable  except  by  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership.  The  necessary  financing  was  arranged  last 
March  and  the  plant  officially  opened  July  22  All  milk 
has  been  bought  and  paid  for  at  fluid  prices  plus  20  cents 
per  cwt.  dumpage,  10  cents  of  which  is  used  to  defray 
operating  expense  and  10  cents  to  pay  off  the  capital 

i»?^S-!utheVVfre  ficed  with  equalization  under 
l(iATi^aitennS  Order,  the  co-operative  opposed  its 
adoption.  It  now  being  m  effect,  the  directors  con- 
sidered  that  in  order  to  best  preserve  the  co-operative 
and  its  financial  structure,  the  equalization  assessment 
could  not  be  paid  into  the  fund  and  thereupon  peti¬ 
tioned  for  a  reorganization.  No  hearing  lias  yet  been 
held  on  the  Administrator's  injunction  application. 

$17,000  PAID  OUT  BY  LOWVILLE 

Being  classed  as  a  handler  under  the  Order,  and 

nn  idnfl  tYIY  1 1  up  as  such,  the  Lowville  Co-operative 
paid  $l», <45.11  into  the  equalization  fund  Its  denier 
returned  $2.40%,  the  Class  1  price  less  freight,  and 
since  the  uniform  price  for  that  area  was  $1.82%  a  58- 
cent  per  cwt.  differential  was  assessed  against  Lowville 
producers.  Operating  expenses,  capital  charges  and 
Administrator  expense  of  two  cents  per  cwt.  had  to 

her  d  1 93^ r<n.r°m  the  bringing  their  Septem¬ 

ber  1J38,  leturn  considerably  below  that  of  last  year. 

SUITS  AGAINST  HEGEMAN  AND  SUBSIDIARIES 

Injunction  proceedings  have  been  begun  against  liege¬ 
man  4  arms  Corporation,  liegeman  Farm  Products,  Inc. 
and  Hamilton  Milk  and  Cream  Co.,  Inc  The  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  is  to  restrain  these  dealers  from  violat¬ 
ing  the  Federal-State  Order.  The  Administrator  has 
also  started  similar  suits  against  Central  New  YTork 
Co-operative  Association  and  Schuyler  Junction  New 
York  Milkshed  Co-operative.  No  hearings  have  as  vet 
been  held  on  these  applications.  ^ 


What  Farmers  Say 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS  AGO 

I  have  the  largest  collection  of  old  newspapers  of  air 

Flick,  ^the*  State* H istorianT  Y°rk  Mate’  S°  8078  Dr 

fte  loca 

f  _  YHE0YtTiRAL  NBvr-YMKKB.  is  out  with  its  prospeetu 
for  its  2-nd  year.  No  paper  in  the  United  States,  t, 
whatever  cause  devoted,  has  met  with  so  great  de-re 
ot  favor  and  prosperity  as  the  ‘Rural.’  Started  a 
Rochester  to  supply  a  local  want  in  the  ‘Genesee  Coun 
trj,  it  gradually  and  surely  assumed  a  wider  field  o 
operations  and  circulation,  till  at  this  dav,  with  head 
quarters  m  the  great  Metropolis,  but  still  under  tli 
same  efficient,  energetic  and  judicious  management,  i 
stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  agricultural  journal 
ism  m  the  L  nited  States.  In  other  respects,  in  it 
literary,  commercial  and  scientific  departments,  it  i 
equally  entertaining,  enterprising,  and  valuable  and  at 
tractive  as  a  family  paper. 

“We  hope  the  Rural  will  retain  and  even  increas 
its  large  circulation  in  Old  Ontario.” 

GEORGE  M.  B.  HAWLEY. 

APPROVES  JANUARY  MILK  CONFERENCE 

I  thing  it  is  a  wonderful  plan  you  are  starting  to  ge 
our  representatives  in  conference  with  leading  dir 
farmers-  of  the  State.  They  certainly  need  to  get  th 
\  iew  s  of  the  farmers  back  oil  the  hills  regarding1  tliei 
own  conditions  and  what  they  would  like  to  do  with  th 
unfair  dealer  legislation  now  ou  the  statute  books;  als- 
m  strengthening  our  out-of-State  inspection  laws  so  a 
to  put  us  on  an  even  footing  with  our  neighboring  States 

I  wish  you  the  greatest  success  in  your  efforts  to  bet 
ter  the  condition  of  us  farmers.  j.  b.  Thompson. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 
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for  better 
WINTER 
MILKINGS 

From  now  until  the  season  of  new  pasture 
and  open  air  living  you  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  or  break  the  productive  life 
of  your  dairy  herd.  You  CAN  keep  good 
cows  good  and  the  second  raters  from  going 
to  the  butcher  prematurely.  Winter  losses 
and  breakdowns  can  be  REGULATED 
OUT  of  your  herd  by  fitting  the  feeding 
program  to  the  seasonal  needs  of  the  cow. 
Instead  of  wasting  good  feed  that  fails  to 
be  fully  converted  into  milk,  add  the  inex¬ 
pensive  Kow-Kare  supplement,  and  har¬ 
vest  more  milk,  raise  healthier  calves  and 
avoid  the  costly  disorders  common  under  bam 
feeding.  The  digestive  organs  of  your  cows 
were  not  geared  by  Nature  to  handle  quanti¬ 
ties  of  dry  roughage  and  rich  feeds  day  after 
day,  month  after  month.  The  Iron,  Iodine, 
medicinal  herbs  and  minerals  of  Kow-Kare 
aid  these  vital  functions  of  your  cow  in  pre¬ 
venting  feed  waste,  avoiding  health  break¬ 
downs.  In  any  run  down  condition,  use 
Kow-Kare  at  once.  It  is  the  time-tested  aid 
to  better  winter  profits  and  healthier  cows. 
Before  and  through  the  Calving  period,  every 
cow  should  have  Kow-Kare  for  several  weeks 
at  least.  This  all-medicine,  no-filler  condi¬ 
tioner  pays  liberal  dividends  in  productive 
vigor  of  barn-fed  cows.  Sold  by  feed  dealers, 
general  stores  and  druggists.  If  ordered  by 
mail,  large  size  $1.25;  medium  size  65*  post¬ 
paid. 

FREE  —  New  COW  BOOK 

and  Feed  Mixing  Guide 

For  you,  a  valuable  3  2 -page 
illustrated  treatise,  written 
by  an  eminent  veterinary 
authority.  Chapters  on 
common  cow  ailments, 
with  authentic  recom¬ 
mendations.  New  section 
tells  how  to  home-mix 
17  different  feed  for¬ 
mulas  of  proven  worth. 
Select  the  one  best  fit¬ 
ted  to  the  roughage 
raised  in  your  own 
area.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9, 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


KOW-KARE 

■y^e-  IRON  (Ut({\ONN£ 

CONDITIONER 


IF  IN  WORTH  RAISING 
l'M  WORTHY  OF  A  BAG  OF 

's(FeatnCafl 


The  steam-cooked,  prepared  meal  which  takes 
the  place  of  whole  milk  for  raising  calves,  or 
the  place  of  cream  removed  from  your  skim 
milk,  or  use  it  when  weaning  your  calf  from 
milk  to  dairy  feeds. 

For  dry  feeding,  the  largest  dairy  farms  use 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes.  Calves  find  them 

easy  to  chew  and  digest.  / - — 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  valu-  SALF  , 
able  book — “Calf  Husbandry.”  /  l 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY  cnee 

5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road  TTV,, 
Chicago,  Illinois  BOQiv/l 


DR.  LESURE’S  C.  C.  and  F.  DROPS 

TO  REDUCE  COUGHS,  COLDS  and  FEVER 
FOR  HORSES,  MULES  and  COWS 

Six  Fluid  Ounces 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25,  postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  RuraPNew-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


They 


During  the  past 
several  years  when 
visiting  the  Kansas 
Experiment  S  t  a- 
tion,  Manhattan.  I 
have  been  greatly 

impressed  with  the  comprehensive  work 
oeing  conducted  relative  to  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  fattening  steers  as  applied  to  dif¬ 
ferent  pasture  systems.  This  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Mc- 
Campbell,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry.  I  remember  a  few 
years  ago  riding  over  the  range  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Dr.  McCampbell  and  his 
valued  and  interesting  comments  about 
the  progress  of  the  work  at  that  time. 
It  was,  therefore,  of  special  interest  to 


Wintered 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Well 


age  of  12,3.34  pounds  per  head  during 
their  grazing  period.  Their  average  total 
gain  at  its  close  being  306.02  pounds. 

During  the  full-feeding  period  of  100 
days  the  calves  which  received  corn  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  made  an  average  total 
gain  per  head  of  255.96  pounds.  Their 
total  gain,  for  the  326  days,  including 
wintering,  grazing  and  full-feeding,  aver¬ 
aged  611.59  pounds  per  head.  This  gain 
was  produced  by  using  36.90  bushels  of 
corn  per  head,  in  addition  to  the  pasture, 


This  twin  Hereford  steer,  “Reformer,”  was  Grand  Champion  at  the  1938  New  York 
State  Fair,  oivned,  and  exhibited  by  Cornell  University.  His  dam ,  Hamilton  Gay 
Lass  41Qth  has  produced  five  calves  of  exceptional  merit  in  22  months. 

me  that  these  experiments,  which  were  roughage  and  cottonseed  meal,  which  were 
started  during  the  Fall  of  1926,  were  comparable  for  the  two  groups,  and  may, 
completed  last  Fall,  and  that  the  results  therefore,  be  disregarded  for  comparative 
are  now  available  for  your  information,  returns.  This  group  of  steers  sold  for  an 
These  tests  are  of  special  significance  average  of  $14.92  per  cwt.,  thus  making 
as  applied  to  eastern  beef  production,  be-  their  average  margin  per  head  $43.54  over 
cause  the  most  common  problem  in  the  the  initial  price  and  feed  cost.  The  steer 
East,  especially  throughout  New  Eng-  calves  wintered  on  roughage  and  cotton- 
land,  is  to  what  extent  grass  should  be  seed  meal  alone  made  an  average  total 
used  in  finishing  fat  cattle.  During  last  gain  of  262.61  pounds  per  head  on  full 


Winter’s  New  England  cattle  feeders’ 
conference,  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  the 
majority  sentiment  seemed  to  be  in  favor 
of  maximum  utilization  of  grass  and 
roughage  in  growing,  maintaining  and 
fattening  beef  cattle.  Approximately  the 
same  situation  and  considerations  con¬ 
front  the  western  cattlemen  whose  con¬ 
ditions  are  sufficiently  good  to  warrant 
range  feeding.  The  tests  in  question 
were  conducted  with  grazing  on  blue-stem 
grass.  However,  compared  to  our  eastern 
pastures,  the  results  have  value  and  ap 


feed  in  dry  lot.  Their  total  average  gain 
per  head  for  all  periods  was  568.63 
pounds.  They  required  26.20  bushels  of 
corn  to  make  this  gain,  and  they  sold  for 
$14.58  per  cwt.,  which  gave  them  an  aver¬ 
age  margin  of  $40.54  per  head. 

The  margin  was,  therefore  $3  in  favor 
of  the  steer  calves  fed  shelled  corn  dur¬ 
ing  their  wintering  period.  During  these 
three  year  test  periods  relatively  high 
prices  prevailed  for  all  classes  of  fat  cat¬ 
tle  due  to  small  supplies.  More  normal 
markets  would  result  in  greater  price 


plication  because  blue-stem  probably  has  spreads  between  grades  so  that  margin 

differences  would  be  still  greater  in  favor 
of  the  higher  finished  steers,  resulting 
from  Winter  grain  feeding.  Dr.  McCamp¬ 
bell  recommends  that  calves  be  fed  four 
to  five  pounds  of  grain  during  the  Winter 
if  this  general  plan  of  fattening  steer 
calves  is.  followed. 

Pasture  Fattening 

( 

This  phase  of  feeding  at  the  Kansas 
Station  involved  full-feeding  one  group 
on  pasture  after  the  first  90-day  gazing, 
and  also  full  feeding  an  additional  group, 
which  had  been  Winter  grained,  for  150 
days  from  the  time  they  were  first  turned 
on  pasture.  The  average  results  from 


greater  feeding  value,  especially  during 
late  Summer,  than  our  local  pasture 
grasses.  Previous  work  at  the  Kansas 
Station  had  shown  the  greater  advantage 
and  desirability  of  using  steer  calves  as 
compared  to  older  cattle  in  the  feeding 
tests. 

Grain  and  Gains 

Referring  to  my  notes  I  find  that  Dr. 
McCampbell  mentioned  in  discussing  this 
subject  with  me,  that  past  systems  most¬ 
ly  involved  full-feeding  yearling  and 
older  steers  on  blue-stem  grass.  Such 
steers  had  been  brought  along  largely  on 
roughage  and  range.  They  were  then 
often  full-fed  for  the  entire  grazing  sea¬ 
son.  This  resulted  in  well-finished  cat¬ 
tle,  but  the  gains  were  expensive.  One 
of  the  questions  frequently  asked  was 
whether  it  would  pay  to  grain  Winter-fed 
steers  that  were  intended  for  Summer  fat¬ 
tening  the  following  season. 

Results  from  the  Kansas  tests  show 
that  steer  calves  to  Winter  well  should 
be  fed  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  grain 
per  head  daily,  plus  needed  amount  of 
good  roughage.  The  test  calves  were  fed 
for  a  wintering  period  of  136  days.  Both 
groups  received  all  the  silage  they  would 
take,  two  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  per  head 
daily  and  one  pound  of  cottonseed  meal. 
In  addition  one  group  received  4.55 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  as  a  daily  feed  per 
head.  After  May  1  the  two  groups  were 
grazed  together  on  blue-stem  pasture  for 
90  days.  They  were  then  put  in  dry  lots 
and  full-fed  for  100  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  Winter  feeding,  the 
corn-fed  steers  had  gained  an  average  of 
257.61  pounds  per  head,  while  the  calves 
fed  roughage  and  cottonseed  meal  alone, 
averaged  74.93  pounds  less.  During  the 
90-day  grazing  period  the  calves  fed  corn 
during  the  Winter  made  an  average  gain 
of  98.02  pounds  per  head.  The  total  aver¬ 
age  gain  for  the  226  days  being  355.63 
pounds  per  head.  The  calves  wintered 
without  corn  supplement,  gained  an  aver- 


tliree  years’  tests 
following  this  plan 
of  fattening,  shows 
the  grain-fed  steer 
calves  gained  269.- 
69  lbs.  per  head  for 
the  136-day  Winter  feeding  period,  while 
those  receiving  no  corn  gained  an  aver¬ 
age  total  of  269.11  pounds. 

It  seems  pertinent  to  mention  that 
probably  under  some  of  our  existing  east¬ 
ern  farm  conditions,  of  relatively  small 
land  area,  where  good  quality  home¬ 
grown  roughage  is  available,  but  not  suf¬ 
ficient  good  pasture  to  complete  a  grazing- 
fattening  period,  some  might  find  it  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  cattle  as  “warmed- 
up”  feeders  at  the  close  of  the  Winter 
period  to  those  desirous  of  finishing  the 
feeding  program.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  if  so  sold  the  steers,  based  on 
gains  mentioned,  which  had  received  no 
grain  would  probably  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  However,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  feeder  who 
finishes  the  steers  would,  on  the  average, 
do  so  in  accordance  with,  the  proven  re¬ 
sults  as  obtained  from  this  test. 

During  the  90-day  grazing  period  the 
calves  fed  corn  through  the  Winter 
gained  an  average  of  90.89  pounds  per 
head,  while  the  other  group,  wintered 
without  corn,  averaged  a  gain  of  93.33 
pounds.  The  Winter  corn-fed  group  made 
an  average  gain  per  head  of  285.67 
pounds  during  their  100  days  of  dry-lot 
fattening.  The  other  group  on  pasture, 
wintered  without  corn,  gained  an  average 
of  270.5  pounds  per  head.  The  total  aver¬ 
age  gains  per  head  for  the  three  periods 
of  the  calves  wintered  with  corn  was 
646.25  pounds,  with  a  total  corn  con¬ 
sumption  per  head  of  39.25  bushels.  The 
pasture-fed  calves  made  a  total  gain  of 
633.19  pounds  per  head,  requiring  a  total 
corn  consumption  of  39.07  bushels  per 
head. 

On  the  basis  of  gains  made  and  feeds 
required  it  might  at  first  seem  that  there 
was  practically  no  difference  in  returns. 
However,  the  final  and  most  important 
factor  in  a  feeding  program,  equally  true 
in  producing  any  other  market  product,  is 
selling  price.  In  this  test  the  calves  win¬ 
tered  on  corn  to  supplement  their  hay, 
silage  and  cottonseed  meal,  sold  for  an 
average  of  $9  per  cwt.,  which  gave  them 
an  average  margin  of  $11.76  per  head. 
The  other  group  had  an  average  selling 
price  of  $8.08  per  cwt.,  which  made  their 
margin  over  the  initial  and  feed  cost 
only  $4.17  per  head.  As  I  remember 
these  different  groups  there  was  a  de¬ 
cided  tendency  for  the  calves  receiving 
no  corn  during  the  Winter  period  to  grow 
rather  than  fatten.  As  a  result  their 
subsequent  gains,  while  economical  and 
efficient,  did  not  result  in  as  good  a  finish, 
with  consequent  lower  selling  price,  than 
the  steers  fed  corn  during  their  Winter 
period. 

A  third  group  which  was  full  fed  as 
soon  as  turned  on  pasture  at  the  close  of 
the  136-day  wintering  period,  after  being 
grained  during  the  Winter,  made  a  total 
average  gain  of  550.72  pounds  per  head. 
They  had  a  corn  consumption  of  42.65 
bushels  per  head.  This  lower  gain  and 
higher  feed  requirement,  as  compared 
with  the  other  groups,  left  an  average 
margin  of  only  69  cents  per  head.  The 
more  appetizing  corn  no  doubt  prevented 
maximum  consumption  and  utilization  of 
blue-stem  pasture  nutrients.  This  not 


A  nugget  in  black  bull  hide — Bethel  Quiet  Lad  531454,  Junior  Champion  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bull  at  the  1938  New  York  State  Fair,  owned  and  exhibited  by  Bethel  Farm, 
Inc.,  Henry  Jackson,  owner,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
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only  increased  feed  costs,  but  apparently 
lowered  efficiency  for  digestibility  and  as- 
similitation  of  the  nutrients  consumed. 
The  most  important  factor  involved  when 
applying  these  returns  to  our  eastern 
conditions  is  that  pasture,  when  used  fol¬ 
lowing  a  wintering  period  for  steer  calves 
as  discussed,  must  always  be  of  sufficient 
good  quality  and  quantity  so  that  the  cat¬ 
tle  will  average  making  a  daily  gain  of 
approximately  one  pound  per  head  for  the 
three  months  grazing  involved.  Steers 
making  satisfactory  gains  during  a  win¬ 
tering  period,  fed  as  discussed  in  these 
tests,  should  result  in  average  daily  gains 
of  a  little  under  two  pounds  per  head.  If 
such  steers  are  then  allowed  to  stand  still 
on  gains  or  lose  weight,  general  feeding 
and  experimental  results  show  subsequent 
gains  are  slower  and  more  expensive. 
While  it  is  true  some  experimental  results 
show  no  bad  results  and  even  some  ad¬ 
vantage  using  long  periods  of  mainte¬ 
nance  and  later  full  feeding,  practical 
group  feeding  results  are  not  favorable  to 
(he  practice. 

Optimum  Pasture  Periods 

Another  question  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  with  cattlemen  relative  to  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  and  economy  utilization 
of  pasture  is  the  possible  returns  to  be 
made  by  full  feeding  60  days  on  pasture 
and  40  days  in  dry-lot  following  unsup¬ 
plemented  grazing  during  the  first  part  of 
the  pasture  season.  The  Kansas  Station 
tests  relative  to  this  question  show  a 
three-year  average  for  the  136-day  corn 
group  was  239.64  pounds,  and  236.38 
pounds  per  head  for  the  other  group.  The 
grazing  period  resulted  in  92.90  and  92.84 
pounds,  respectively,  per  head  for  the 
groups.  At  the  close  of  the  90-day  pas¬ 
ture  period  the  steers  wintered  with  corn 
were  full  fed  in  dry-lot.  The  other  group 
was  full  fed  on  blue-stem  pasture  for  60 
days  and  then  continued  on  full  feed  for 
40  days  in  dry-lot. 

Total  gains  were  591.29  pounds  per 
head  for  the  Winter  corn-fed  steers,  re¬ 
quiring  a  total  of  37.22  bushels  of  corn, 
average  selling  price  was  $7.75,  with  an 
average  margin  of  $4.66  per  head.  The 
partial  pasture-fed  group  made  a  total 
average  gain  per  head  of  579  pounds, 
using  37.28  bushels  of  corn,  selling  price 
was  $7.42  per  cwt.,  leaving  a  margin  of 
$3.01  per  head.  In  general  gains  and 
returns  were  about  equal.  Market  price 
in  accordance  with  supply  would  be  the 
important  factor,  plus  availability  of 
home-grown  grain  and  roughage. 

Gradual  Graining 

The  question  relative  to  gradual  or 
abrupt  discontinuance  of  grain  when 
placed  on  pasture  following  the  Winter 
period  shows  no  results  in  favor  of  gradu¬ 
al  discontinuance.  Total  gains  were  about 
the  same,  being  about  586  pounds  for  the 
326  days  involved.  The  group  discon¬ 
tinued  abruptly  and  fed  in  dry-lot  as  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  other  tests  consumed  37.53 
bushels  of  corn,  sold  for  $10.05  per  cwt., 
with  an  average  margin  of  $10.17  per 
head.  The  group  whose  grain  was  gradu¬ 
ally  discontinued  when  placed  on  pasture, 
consumed  39  bushels  of  corn,  sold  for 
$9.73,  with  a  margin  of  $5.87. 

From  these  results  it  is  seen  it  was  a 
paying  proposition  to  winter  the  cattle 
well,  followed  by  a  90-day  grazing  period 
of  good  pasture,  then  placing  in  dry-lot 
and  full  feeding  for  1(X)  days  before  mar¬ 
keting.  The  second  best  method  as  shown 
by  these  comprehensive  tests  indicates 
wintering  well,  grazing  90  days,  full  feed¬ 
ing  on  pasture  40  to  60  days,  then  full 
feeding  in  dry-lot  for  40  to  60  days. 

Eastern  beef-raising  will  In'  of  in¬ 
creased  importance  with  the  Southern 
and  Middle  Western  States  turning  more 
toward  dairying,  due  to  utilization  of  soil 
conservation  areas  to  grazing  and  milk¬ 
ing.  Utilization  of  eastern  pastures  will 
provide  an  economical  source  of  digestible 
nutrients  at  low  cost  to  make  prime  east¬ 
ern  beef,  for  c-lose-by  markets. 


Correction 

In  the  October  22  issue  of  The  Rural 
Xew-Yorer,  page  612,  report  of  the  draft 
horse  show  at  the  1938  New  York  State 
Fair  Carnona  VI  Konbellcar.  owned  and 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Max  Dreyfus,  Madrey 
Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  should  have  been 
listed  as  Grand  Champion  Perclieron 
Stallion  instead  of  Barton’s  Duke. 

IL  W  DUCK. 
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Feeding  Fat  to  Pigs 

I  have  a  meat  market  and  I  sell  fat  to 
a  soap  company  at  two  cents  a  pound. 
Would  it  be  more  profitable  to  feed  this 
fat  to  my  pigs  as  I  have  over  100  to 
feed?  A.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  fat  with  about  equal  parts  corn  or 
barley  and  a  protein  supplement  such  as 
tankage  making  up  10  percent  of  the 
total  ration.  Considering  rate  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  gain,  plus  overhead  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  it  would  probably  be  more  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell  the  beef  fat  at  the 
price  quoted  of  two  cents  per  pound. 

R.  w.  D. 


Sick  Hogs 

I  have  three  shotes  weighing  about  150 
pounds  each.  Ten  days  ago  one  became 
sick,  followed  with  complete  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite.  He  lingered  in  this  way  until  I 
had  to  destroy  him.  I  opened  him  and 
found  part  of  his  liver  badly  infected, 
and  in  this  infected  part  found  a  group 
of  what  I  thought  were  maggots.  Now 
my  other  two  hogs  are  sick  exactly  the 
same  way.  M.  H. 

Ohio. 

It  seems  probable  the  hogs  are  in¬ 
fested  with  internal  parasites,  possibly  of 
the  kidney  worm  type.  Recent  work  by 
A.  L.  Durant  of  the  South  Carolina  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  shows  prevention  is  an 
important  and  necessary  part  of  such  an 
eradication  program.  Their  plan,  which 
has  produced  good  results,  consisted  of 
feeding  good  rations  supplemented  with 
protein  and  minerals.  Forage  crops  con¬ 
sisting  of  rye,  oats,  barley  and  rape 
were  suggested  for  Spring  litters,  and 
green  soy  beans  for  late  Summer  and 
Fall  litters. 

A  bare  strip  of  ground  30  feet  wide 
was  provided  at  one  end  of  the  forage 
for  the  farrowing  house,  pig  creep,  hog 
waterer  and  sow  pen.  A  bare  strip  five 
feet  wide  was  plowed  around  the  other 
three  sides  of  the  pastures.  The  sows 
and  litters  were  kept  in  such  places  un¬ 
til  the  pigs  were  weaned.  The  pigs  were 
then  moved  to  fresh  forage  crops  and 
kept  away  from  old  hogs  until  marketed 
or  untif  they  took  their  place  in  the 
breeding  herd.  R.  \v.  D. 


Supply  the  Heeded 
Food  Elements 


In  winter,  feed  counts  most  in  sustained 
milk  production.  Your  feed  must  be  right, 
must  fit  the  needs  of  your  herd  ...  to  get 
winter  milk  profits. 

Ti-o-ga  Feeds  are  more  than  just  good, 
balanced  dairy  feeds.  They  have  been 
manufactured  for  over  25  years  to  a 
known  nutritional  standard  .  .  .  The 
Thermal  Method  .  . .  the  only  system  which 
balances  the  Therms  of  Heat  and  Energy 
with  the  Digestible  Protein  intake.  Ti-o-ga 
Feeds  accurately  supply,  without  wastage, 
the  known  requirements  of  the  dairy  cow 
for  maintenance,  production  and  butterfat. 
Let  Ti-o-ga  help  you  make  more  milk 
money  this  winter.  One  of  these  three  out¬ 
standing  feeds  is  sure  to  fit  your  herd :  Red 
Brand  24°/o  and  E-Gee  20%  .  .  .  for 
maximum  production  and  maintenance  of 
health;  Creamatine  (20%  or  24.%)  .  .  . 
for  sustained,  increased  butterfat  and  milk 
production.  When  you  use  Ti-o-ga  Feeds 
you  also  get  a  definite  advantage  not 
found  in  other  feeds.  Each  contains  Col- 
loidaltine,  the  natural,  easily  digested 
source  of  twenty  different  colloidal  min¬ 
erals. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps .  New  Thrift 

Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Price* 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFC.  CO., 
rim  29th  Street,  Centerville.  Iowa. 


DOGS 

POCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
W  Males.  $10.:  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghgate  Center.  Vermont 

T3UREBRED  COCKEI!  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL  Noil-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

VERY  FINE  IRISH  SETTERS 

Females  $10.  CHARLES  BAKER,  MENDHAM,  N.  J. 

BEAUTIFUL  3  mos.  old  Sable  and  White  COLLIE 
PUPS  from  cattle-driving  parents  —  Males,  Spayed 
Females  $15.  Fayre  Collie  Kennels,  Swanton,  Vermont 

P  Oil  Good  Registered  English  Shepherd 

rAT  1  Female— Whelped  July  4  th,  first  $10. 

a  us  uw»v  .  HIRAM  loucKS  -  Vermilion,  Ohio 

rni  I  1 17 C  —PUREBRED,  SABLE  and  WHITE. 
vULiLiICO  Pups,  grown  dogs.  C0LL0VER  KEN¬ 

NELS.  305  Fayette  Park  Bldg..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  — -  Black,  Black  and  White  and 
Brown.  Males  $10.  Females  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MERRILL  MAGNANT  -  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne'Tro\“f,^r” 

Shepherd  Pups  [rEil'S 

PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— 10  weeks 
A  old,  ready  now.  M.  N,  ADAMS,  Livonia,  New  York 

prtl  T  TI?C  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
V;ULlylEJ  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings.  X.T. 

COCKER  SPANIELS.  IRISH  SETTERS,  best  pedigrees. 
Meier  Pineknoll  Farm,  Noxon  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS  —  Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Crusaders  Kennels,  Stafford,  Kansas 

ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  Sour  Mugs^S0^.^’ 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

Pedigreed  Dachshund  Puppies mghiand^anf.N8™ 

PriiTRUrn  IRISH  terrier  puppies. 
rUIlLDIVEV  EMMA  BROWN  -  YOUNGS.  N.  Y. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES.  Fred  Wood,  Danielson,  Conn. 

HEREFORDS 

f  J  II  white  face  and  feet  -red  body, 

tlereiord  tlOSS  vevy  easy  feedel's*  gentle  and 

U1V1  u  proHflCi  SIX  months  old  boars 

and  sows.  E.  B.  PURINTON  -  Gansewoort,  New  York 

AY  RSHIRES 

For  Purebred  Ayrshires  °br™diEgghtt 

B.  and  Blood-Tested  from  3  months  to  2  years  old. 
Write  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  j 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattla  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


17 /AT?  CAT  FI  s  aged  Cows  with  calves,  by  side, 
"  v/IV  OfiLL  .  ti  Heifers,  i  Bull— all  registered. 

HERBERT  F1NGAR  -  West  Ghent.  N.  Y. 


Remember  .  .  .  winter 
feeding  is  vital  to 
winter  profits.  See 
your  Ti-o-ga  Dealer 
today  .  .  or  mail  the 

coupon  at  once  for 
full  information. 


TIOGA  MILLS  INC. 

1138  South  Broad  Street 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Booklet  on 

□  Dairy  feeding  □  Turkey  feeding 

□  Poultry  feedingQ  Hog  feeding 

Name . 

Address . 


MINKS 


Our  mink  have  been  line-bred 
for  years  and  show  the  results 
on  the  fur  market.  Decreasing 
supply  of  wild  mink  is  making  the  raising  of  mink 
more  profitable.  EMPIRE  MINK,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


Ajf  ¥1\I W  With  an  outstanding  fur  record.  Line-bred 
for  10  years.  4. 500  to  choose  from.  Co¬ 
operation  to  beginners  assured.  Production  guaranteed. 

HUGO  ZICHNER  -  CR0T0 N-0 N - H U  DS0N.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


•  •  SHEEP  •  • 

Bred  ewes  $8.00  ea.  mixed  flock  of  Black-face  Highland 
and  white-face  bred  to  Black-face  ram  of  imported  stock. 

EUGENE  K  DENTON’S  FARM.  Flanders,  New  Jersey 


•  FOR  SALE  SHEEP# 

2  Pure  Bred  Cheviot  Rams  can  be  registered  $20  ea.  to 
clean  up  flock.  Glencroft  Farms,  R.  D.  I,  Malvern,  Pa. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— 1  and  '2  year  old. 
Also  lambs.  F.  E.  STEVENS  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


UCrKTTDEn  C0RRIEDALE  YEARLING  RAMS. 
KEiUla  1  ERIjU  e.  b.  PURINT0N.  Gansevoort.  N.Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS  &  EWES  at  very 
attractive  prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


THE  STEADY  INCOME 


from  Milk  and  Meat 
Shorthorns  keeps  the 
Farm  Family.  Pays  the  Farm  Bills.  Trial  subscription. 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months  25e.  28  months 
with  poster  calendar  picturing  all  ages  $1.  MILKING 
Shorthorn  Society,  Box  623,  Independence,  Iowa 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  whCwefi  mWnredfrom  a 

R.  of  M.  cow.  Price  $100.00  if  taken  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  D.  Buckley,  Bell  Tel.  Ambler  100.  Ambler,  Pa. 


GRINDS  FEED 


Grind  wheat  and  shelled  com 
for  as  little  as  V3  of  a  cent  per 
hundred  pounds. 

GRIND  AND  MIX  YOUR 
OWN  STOCK  FEEDS 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  save 
hundreds  of  dollars  every  year, 
by  grinding  and  mixing  your 
own  Stock  food.  The  Bell  Mod¬ 
em  Hammer  Type  Mill  not  only 
grinds  but  elevates  at  the  rate 
of  50  bu.  per  hour,  up  to  50  feet 
high,  using  IV2  HP 
Motor. 

2  SIZES  — ELECTRIC 

OR  ENGINE  POWER 

Grinds  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
shelled  and  ear  corn,  com 
cobs,  stalks,  hay  alfalfa, 
soy  beans,  etc.  Small  and 
large  capacities.  Send  for 
Valuable  Free  Booklet 
Feed  Grinding,  today.  Dealers  Wanted. 

S.  BELL  CO.,  Dept.  18,  HILLSBORO,  O. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


See  the  Best  Exhibit  of 

SUFFOLK  HORSES 

Ever  Shown  in  America 

AT  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 

Chicago,  III.,  Nov.  26  to  Dec.  3,  1938 

For  booklet  and  information  on  “The 
Suffolk  Horse,”  write  Box  A, 

AMERICAN  SUFFOLK  HORSE  ASS’N. 

BUSHNELL,  ILLINOIS 


BELGIANS 

A.  W.  GREEN 


“THE  GOOD  KIND”  —  Al¬ 
ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 


SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reaaonabla 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corner*.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  .  .  . 

High-grade  CHESTER  WHITES,  YORKSHIRES. 
0.  I.  C..  HAMPSHIRES,  DUROCS.  BERKSHIRES, 
POLAND  CHINAS:  6,  7,  8,  10,  12  Week*  $4.50,  $5. 
$5.50,  $6.,  $6.50,  $7.  each.  C.O.D.,  Check,  P.O.  Order, 
on  approval.  (Fancy  young  gilts  for  fall  breeding). 
Young  stylish  bred  sows.  Selected  Boars  for  immediate 
and  future  service.  Several  yearling  Pure  bred  Duroe 
boars  and  gilts.  All  pigs  immunized  to  Cholera. 

Honest  co-operation  guaranteed. 

CHAS  C.  DAVIS.  Res.:  Carr  Road.  CONCORD.  MASS. 


Fall  Pigs  at  Sensible  Prices  (all  Breeds) 

6-7-8-9-10- weeks  old.  $3.50:  $4:  $4.50:  $5:  $5.50: 
$6;  $6.50  each.  Check.  P.  O.  Order,  C.  O.  6.  on  ap¬ 
proval  all  vaccinated  to  protect  your  investment. 
Selected  young  Boars  for  immediate  and  future  service 
at  Farm  Prices.  I  am  anxious  to  co-operate  with  you. 
Chas.  Davis,  Box  II,  Concord  Mass..  Res.  Carr  Rd. 


PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 


SPRING  PIGS.  6  to  7  Weeks  Old.  each . $4.00 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old.  each . $4.50 


C.O.U.  F.O.B.  Woburn,  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in¬ 
oculation.  35c  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL.  Russell  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS. 
P.  S. — In.  lots  of  two  or  more. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  fall  pigs  out  of  two  and  three-year-old  sows. 
6  to  8  weeks  old.  unrelated  pairs.  Have  a  few  very 
choice  young  service  boars  and  sows  for  fall  breeding. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  reauest. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


WALTER  LUX  ooh  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-White*  cross  or  the  Berkshire-Chester  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs — 

6-7  wks.  old,  S3. OO  each.  8  to  1  O  wks.  old,  $3.50  each 

Ship  any  number  C-O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  ^eds: 

Gilts,  October  Pigs.  Paul  a  Drumm,  Niverville.  N.  Y. 


CAT  I  Purebred  Registered  Poland  Chinas, 

*  rtL|L  1  1 VI O  from  two  of  the  best  blood  lines. 

CHARLES  B.  CARSON  -  SOUTH  WARSAW,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — -Purebred  Duroc  Jersey.  Berkshire  and 
Chester  White  boar  pigs  of  breeding  age.  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


0  1  p  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Unre- 

•  !•  «■  lated  pairs,  *20.  R.  HILL.  SEXECA  FALLS,  X.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N.  SCIPI0  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


rur; 

HOLSTEINS 

i 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered.  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Ages  from  -a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 

EH  Fn^TPD  BARTON, 
.  n  .  rWJICR,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  age  from  proved  sires 
and  nigh  record  Advanced  Register  Dams  at 

bargain  prices.  Herd  accredited  and  negative. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

2  REGISTERED  BULLS,  serviceable  age.  3  REGIS¬ 
TERED  COWS  and  several  very  good  HEIFERS. 
For  further  particulars  and  prices,  apply  to— 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  -  DELHI.  N.  Y. 


SPRING  FARM  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  from  6  toi  11  months,  nicely  marked  and 
well  grown,  from  A.  R.  Sires  and  Dams.  Herd  is  T.  B. 
accredited  and  blood-tested.  For  pedigrees  and  particu¬ 
lars  apply  to  Thomas  Johnson,  Mgr.,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 
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New  England  Notes 


Esteyvale  Farm  Notes  Penobscot  County  Notes 


A  month  of  beautiful  clear  weather 
followed  the  big  “blow,”  enabling  people 
to  mend  roofs,  make  other  needed  repairs, 
and  gather  Fall  crops  without  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  wet  weather.  The  past  week 
has  brought  heavy  rains  which  for  the 
present  have  removed  any  fire  danger. 
Having  occasion  to  make  a  number  of 
trips  here  and  there  about  this  section  of 
the  State,  we  were  indeed  appalled  at  the 
amount  of  timber  that  is  down.  There 
are  estimates  that  two  and  a  half  billion 
feet  of  pine  alone  are  down.  They  present 
such  a  tangled  mass  of  trunks  and  roots 
that  it  is  hard  for  men  and  teams  to 
make  any  headway  in  many  lots,  and  we 
saw  strips  as  far  as  one  could  see  where 
the  trees  were  snapped  off  at  various 
heights ;  one  lot  of  especially  fine  timber 
was  sold  to  a  mill  man  at  25  cents  a 
thousand  feet.  We  wondered  why,  until 
we  saw  it,  but  then  realized  the 
price  was  fair  considering  the  terrific  de¬ 
struction  the  wind  had  done  there — near¬ 
ly  every  tree  broken  into  odd  lengths,  not 
profitable  to  saw. 

For  the  past  month  the  work  of  repairs 
has  come  hard  on  us,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  so  much  else  to  be  done.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  been  accomplished.  New 
roofs  have  been  built,  others  repaired,  a 
very  comfortable  and  cheaply  made  barn 
constructed  to  house  the  20  young  cattle, 
bull  and  horses.  Cattle  have  gotten  five 
weeks  in  the  fields  which  has  left  the  hay 
bays  untouched  which  in  a  way  offsets 
the  many  tons  of  hay  which  still  stand  in 
low  lands  and  have  been  too  wet  all  Sum¬ 
mer  to  mow.  While  it  is  not  good  to  let 
cattle  feed  the  fields  so  closely,  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  followed  this  year  every¬ 
where  we  have  traveled ;  the  continued 
heat  making  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
stock  housed.  Cold  weather  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  for  that  reason.  Only  a  short  few 
weeks  now  until  the  beginning  of  another 
year.  m.  l.  e. 


In  the  Connecticut  Valley 

Electricity  has  penetrated  our  back 
road  here  in  the  woods  and  we  are  feeling 
quite  suburban  and  are  rejoicing  over  the 
help  it  gives  us  in  and  about  our  homes. 
One  of  the  houses  is  equipped  with  nearly 
every  modern  improvement  all  due  to 
electricity.  I  have  a  range,  lights,  radio 
and  an  iron  and  am  planning  for  a  re¬ 
frigerator,  and  in  a  lot  of  ways  find 
housework  speeded  Tip. 

Days  and  weeks  of  rain  this  season 
and  nearly  all  crops  had  a  wonderful 
yield.  Berries  were  abundant  with  the 
exception  of  blueberries  in  this  section. 
Strawberries  were  plentiful  with  prices 
good  and  the  weather  held  good  for  pick¬ 
ing.  Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  did  not 
do  well  around  here  but  nearly  all  other 
vegetables  yielded  a  plentiful  supply. 
Grapes,  and  in  some  places  apples,  are 
scarce. 

The  last  of  June  and  early  July,  the 
amount  of  standing  grass  gave  promise 
of  barns  bursting  with  hay  and  immense 
stocks  outside,  but  there  was  so  much 
rain  after  haying  began  that  on  some 
farms  over  half  the  crop  was  ruined  after 
cutting  and  unfit  for  use. 

In  the  September  flood  and  hurricane, 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  potatoes  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  were  a  total  loss.  It  is 
estimated  that  tobacco-growers’  losses  of 
crops  and  buildings  were  half  the  total  of 
all  farm  losses.  After  the  big  wind,  the 
streets  were  a  jungle  of  trees  and  wires, 
water  surrounding  homes  near  the  river, 
and  that  same  river  crept  up  into  the 
center  of  the  town  and  covered  roads 
leading  out.  No  lives  were  lost  here,  so 
we  are  thankful  and  will  dig  ourselves 
out,  repair  our  damages,  go  on  living  nor¬ 
mal  lives  again,  having  learned  a  needed 
lesson  of  the  wisdom  of  being  prepared 
for  emergencies. 


N.  M.  Ir. 


Heroes  of  the  Hurricane 

Praise  has  gone  out  for  the  work  done 
by  the  old  and  reliable  carrier  pigeons 
when  the  September-  hurricane  swept 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Short¬ 
wave  radios  could  send  messages  into 
devastated  sections  but  could  get  no  reply 
from  the  people  with  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  wires  ripped  down.  The  good  old 
carrier  pigeons  answered  the  purpose. 

H.  J.  M. 


The  pasture  season  is  about  over,  and 
housing  time  is  with  us  once  more.  Hous¬ 
ing  the  young  stock  is  a  problem  which 
is  very  unnecessarily  dreaded  by  many 
farmers  I  believe.  When  a  boy  I  well  re¬ 
member  of  the  task  that  Father  and  my 
uncle,  who  lived  with  us,  used  to  have 
housing  the  young  stock  from  the  pasture. 
It  would  sometimes  take  two  or  three 
days  to  complete  the  job,  and  many  times 
they  were  so  wild  that  a  crew  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  surround  them  and  chase  them 
down.  As  I  grew  older  I  formed  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  need  of  this 
proceeding  every  year,  but  not  until  I 
farmed  for  myself  was  I  able  fully  to 
carry  out  my  ideas  of  calf  training.  When 
but  very  small  calves  I  put  them  in  a  pen 
and  feed  them,  and  begin  their  first  les¬ 
sons  in  cow  life. 

At  first,  a  few  days,  say  three  or  four, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  cow’s 
bag,  I  allow  them  to  suck  their  mother. 
Then  the  task  of  drinking  comes ;  usually 
they  go  without  their  supper  once ;  then 
the  following  morning  they  are  ready  to 
come  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  usually 
learn  with  a  very  few  lessons  to  hold 
their  noses  in  the  pail.  I  now  give  them 
whole  milk  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so, 
and  if  cow’s  milk  is  to  be  continued  to  be 
fed,  I  shift  on  to  skim-milk,  or  sometimes 
when  I  can  obtain  it,  I  use  the  dried  pow¬ 
dered  milk.  I  begin  to  grain  with  a 


Frank  Pullen,  Dexter,  Penobscot  County,  Maine,  has  ten  nice  heifers  after  this 

sire,  Prince  Echo  Bess  Burke  695998. 


small  amount  of  bran,  cornmeal  and  oil- 
meal,  using  two  parts  bran,  one  part 
cornmeal,  plus  two  small  handfuls  of  oil- 
meal,  at  once  placing  it  in  a  convenient 
food  box  or  feeder  when  they  soon  find  it 
and  will  like  it. 

When  cold  weather  comes,  I  believe  I 
have  found  it  to  be  very  helpful  in  train¬ 
ing,  by  putting  an  outdoor  watering  tub, 
where  I  can  draw  down  water  from  the 
over-head  in  the  tie-up,  furnishing  them 
with  water  of  a  moderate  temperature 
with  only  a  little  cost.  Letting  them  out 
to  stretch  their  legs  each  day  and  to  get 
water,  soon  breaks  them  to  be  handled 


very  easily.  I  feed  silage  to  the  calves 
and  young  stock  in  proportion  to  their 
age. 

When  pasture  time  comes  I  visit  them 
once  a  week  usually  and  carry  salt. 
Shortly  my  call  brings  them  mobbing  me, 
as  in  the  yard  at  the  barn,  and  for  the 
past  year  or  two,  I  have  been  able  to  take 
my  pail  of  salt  and  lead  them  into  the 
road,  turning  them  out  like  a  herd  of 
cows,  drive  them  home  and  to  the  barn 
with  as  little  trouble  as  I  could  have  with 
a  herd  of  cows,  which  I  believe  is  all  due 
to  their  early  training.  f.  l.  p. 

Maine. 


At  the.  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 


The  World's 
Most  Modern  Dairy 

uhU  ude. 

This  Modern 

DAIRY  FEED  . 

World  of  Tomorrow" — 


See  the  herd  of  150  purebred  dairy  cows  milked 
while  they  ride  on  this  modern  Rotolactor — a 
feature  of  the  Walker-Gordon  System.  (Photo  taken 
from  model.) 


THE  Dairy 
1 


Borden's  outstanding  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair — will  set  a  new  high 
in  the  scientific  care  and  handling  of  high-pro¬ 
ducing  dairy  cows.  And  to  Beacon  Dairy  Rations  has 
been  entrusted  the  important  job  of  maintaining  the  pro¬ 
duction,  health,  and  appearance  of  this  World's  Fair  herd 
of  150  outstanding  cows. 

Beacon  has  earned  this  recognition  because  of  a  sound 
policy  based  on  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  dairy 
cattle  nutrition  and  a  wide  practical  experience  in  the 
problems  of  milk  production — demonstrated  by  a  20-year 
record  of  proved  performance.  The  Beacon  manufacturing 
set-up  neither  produces  nor  uses  any  fillers  or  by-products 
of  low  nutritive  value.  This  allows  complete  freedom  to 
select  every  ingredient  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  specific 
contribution  it  will  make  to  the  ration. 

FREE  DAIRY  BOOK — For  a  complete  story  of  Beacon 
Dairy  Rations,  write  for  a  free  copy  of  ''Profitable  Dairy 
Management. " 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  R,  Cayuga,  New  York 


BEACON 


RcUtostd 
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MORE  MILK 

WHEN  FEEDS  ARE  IODIZED 


Burke  Echo  Verbelle  owned  by  Brook  side  Dairy  Farm— 
Goebel  Bros.,  New  City,  N.Y.— Iodized  feeds  enable  this 
cow  to  produce  26,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year.  Photo  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Acme  Milling  Co.,  Olean,  N.Y, 


IODINE  in  well-balanced  feeds  helps  to  increase 
milk  flow  and  with  less  feed.  It  aids  in  break¬ 
ing  down  rich  fats  and  proteins  so  that  they 
are  more  digestible— more  thoroughly  utilized. 


Writes  one  authority :  * 


“It  will  be  noted  that  the  Iodine-fed  group  <12 
cows)  produced  4,308  pounds  more  milk  and 
540  pounds  more  butter-fat  and  that  these  re¬ 
sults  were  accomplished  with  a  feed  consump¬ 
tion  of  1,482  pounds  less  of  the  grain  ration. 
This  test  plainly  shows  the  increased  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  feed  containing  Iodine.’’ 

♦Name  upon  request. 


For  your  protection  and 
profit,  insist  upon  Iodine 
Seal-Approved  feeds 


To  justify  the  cost  of  their  rations— to  be  sure  of 
efficient  feed  use  for  better  production— many 
successful  dairymen  use  Iodine  Seal-Approved 
feeds— and  at  no  extra  cost. 


Write  for  free  new  booklet,  “Feed¬ 
ing  for  Profit.”  Interesting,  factual 
—a  booklet  every  dairyman  should 
own.  Address  Dept.  RNY- 11. 


IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


VACCINATE 
OWN  PIGS 

Farmers  Cut  Vaccinating  Cost  Greatly 
By  Doing  This  Easy  Job 
Themselves. 

Into  swine-raising  states  all  over  the 
Union  PETERS  (the  world’s  first 
manufacturer  of  hog  serum)  annu¬ 
ally  sends  millions  of  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  of  pure  U.  S.  Government  licensed 
Anti-Hog-Cholera  Serum  to  farmers  who  do 
their  own  vaccinating  and  thereby  pocket  the 
saving.  The  purity  of 
PETERS  products  In¬ 
sures  safe  shipment  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

PETERS  clear,! 
pasteurized  serum, 1 
100  c.  c.  76  cents.  • 

Virus,  100  c.c.  $1.65.  ^ 

At  this  price  you 
can  vaccinate  each  40  to  90 
lb.  pig  for  about  26  cents. 

With  an  order  for  3, 000  c.  c. 
of  serum  and  200  c.  c.  of  virus 
(enough  to  vaccinate  100 
pigs  or  more),  PETERS  in¬ 
cludes  two,  good,  nickel- 
plated,  pyrex  glass  barrel 
syringes  FREE  —  no  added 
cost — with  full  directions — 
all  for  only  $26.80  postpaid 
to  your  door.  Only  one  set 
of  free  syringes  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

If  3,000  c.c.  are  more  serum  than  you  need, 
buy  jointly  with  a  neighbor  or,  send  your  check 
for  $25.80,  get  what  serum  you  require  now — 
with  the  FREE  syringes— and  have  the  re¬ 
maining  serum  shipped  later  or  apply  your 
credit  to  purchase  of  any  of  PETERS  other  58 
nationally  known  products. 


Peters  family,  world’s  OrBt  hog  serum  manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO..  LABORATORIES 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Winner.  .  .  Most  World's 
School  Contests  — 

EASY  TERMS  —  FREE  TRIAL 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  DEPT.  B-44 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  ILL. 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account  D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  west  30th  Street,  New  York 


From  Red  Spring  Farm 

Field  work  is  practically  all  done  around 
here  and  farmers  are  sharpening  up  their 
shooting  eyes  for  the  small  game  hunting 
season.  We  are  getting  plenty  of  good 
soaking  rains  so  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  field  or  forest  fires  around  here.  I 
am  going  to  charge  50  cents  a  day  per 
person  for  hunting  on  my  farm  find  see 
how  it  works  out.  I  understand  it  works 
pretty  well  in  some  of  the  Western 
States. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
this  section  of  country  had  excessive 
rains  damaging  most  of  the  crops.  Old- 
timers  say  that  the  last  time  they  had  a 
like  season  was  20  years  ago.  Shocked 
wheat  sprouted  and  so  did  even  standing 
grain.  Farmers  could  have  got  full  value 
from  the  wheat  by  grinding  it  up  for  feed 
but  farmers  here  grow  the  wheat  for  a 
cash  crop  and  plan  on  using  hay,  corn 
and  corn  fodder  for  feed,  and  of  these 
there  is  plenty. 

So  wheat  was  sold  for  whatever  it 
would  bring ;  45  cents  a  bushel  for  badly 
sprouted  grain  up  to  65  cents  a  bushel 
for  A-l  grain.  Most  oats  were  harvested 
by  hay  machinery  and  then  thrashed  and 
so  partly  salvaged  around  here.  The 
oats  are  all  right  for  feed  but  hard  to 
sell  on  account  of  their  blackened  color 
from  over  exposure  to  wet  weather.  The 
corn  crop  is  very  good. 

I  read  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com¬ 
mission’s  report  on  last  year’s  kill  of 
game  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  of  game  meat  taken  might 
have  an  influence  on  the  prices  and  mar¬ 
ketability  of  standard  farm  produce. 
When  a  man  kills  a  deer,  he  divides  the 
meat  up  among  his  friends  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  buy  any  meat  for  a  week 
or  twTo;  and  when  a  bag  of  pheasants, 
squirrels  or  rabbits  is  made,  certainly 
the  hunter’s  family  and  friends,  again  do 
not  buy  any  meat  for  a  while. 

In  other  words,  the  farmer  gets  it  in 
the  neck  coming  and  going.  The  wild 
game  feeds  off  his  farm  and  then  when 
shot,  it  helps  depress  the  market  for  the 
farmer’s  produce. 

Following  is  a  short  summary  of  the 
game  kill  in  Pennsylvania  for  last  year  : 
25,000  buck  deer,  544  bears,  373.000 
pheasants,  2,000,000  rabbits,  607,500 
squirrels,  4,100  wild  turkeys,  88,000 
grouse,  30.000  woodcocks,  and  30,000  wa¬ 
terfowl. 

Most  of  that  enormous  quantity  of 
meat  was  taken  off  of  farm  lands  and  had 
been  fed  at  farmers’  expense.  Then  it  is 
taken  away  without  charge  outside  of  the 
hunting  license  fee  of  which  the  farmer 
gets  nothing. 

Every  pheasant  I  ever  cut  up  was  al¬ 
ways  filled  with  farm  grain  and  what  few 
insects  game  may  eat  certainly  do  not 
come  anywhere  near  balancing  the  dam¬ 
age  they  do  to  growing  farm  and  garden 
crops. 

Well,  I  think  that  is  enough  growling 
for  the  time  being.  In  spite  of  the  many 
tough  breaks  in  farm  life,  I  still  eat 
three  meals  a  day,  sleep  hearty  in  a  bed, 
and  can  manage  a  laugh  now  and  then. 

Bucks  County,  Pa.  J.  s. 


The  Suffolk  Horse 

The  Suffolk  breed  of  horses,  thought 
the  oldest  registered,  is  less  known  in  the 
United  States  than  either  of  the  other 
breeds  of  draft  horses.  They  are  regis¬ 
tered  back  to  the  year  1768,  but  history 
takes  them  back  for  a  much  longer  period. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Suffolk 
horse  has  not  been  imported  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  larger  numbers,  the  first  being 
that  there  are  so  very  few  of  them  in 
England  as  compared  to  the  other  breeds, 
and  second,  they  are  very  hard  to  buy,  the 
better  breeders  being  loath  to  part  with 
their  best  mares  and  fillies.  Consequent¬ 
ly  they  are  high  in  price. 

Perhaps  another  reason  might  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Prior  to  the  use  of  automotive 
power  the  demand  in  our  cities  was  for 
big  geldings,  1.900  to  2,200  pounds.  But 
since  the  trucks  have  taken  their  place, 
the  demand  now  is  for  a  smaller  horse, 
say  from  3,500  to  1,800  pounds,  largely 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Consequently, 
the  Suffolk  horse  has  of  later  years  come 
into  great  favor  with  the  American  farm¬ 
er  whenever  seen. 

Chestnut  and  sorrel  horses  sell  for 
higher  prices  on  the  commercial  markets 
than  any  other  color,  and  naturally  the 
farmers  wish  to  produce  these  colors. 
Since  the  Suffolks  have  been  bred  all 
chestnuts  since  1768,  they  will  produce  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  chestnut  and 
sorrel  colts  than  the  other  breeds  of 
draft  horses. 

The  American  Suffolk  Horse  Associa¬ 
tion  has  issued  a  new  booklet  containing 
a  history  of  the  breed,  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  direct  to  the  American 
Suffolk  Horse  Association,  Bushnell,  Ill. 


Cured  Hams  Is  in  the 


Remember,  it  is  the  cure 

itself  that  determines  the 
quality  of  the  finished  meat. 
Hams  with  the  richest,  reddest 
gravy  you  have  ever  eaten! 
Bacon  with  a  mild,  crisp  flavor 
that  calls  for  a  second  helping 
every  morning!  Meat  that  re¬ 
tains  all  its  fine  natural  flavors 
and  delicious  juices!  That's  the 
kind  of  hams,  shoulders,  and 
bacon  you  can  quickly  and 
easily  cure  right  on  your  own 
farm.  It  costs  money  to  raise 
good  hogs  —  and  whether  you 
get  good  meat  depends  on 
how  you  cure  it. 

Here's  How  to  Cure  the 
Finest  Quality  Meat 

First,  pump  hams  and  should¬ 
ers  next  to  the  bone  with  a  cur¬ 
ing  pickle  made  with  Morton's 
Tender-Quick  mixed  with 
water.  Then  cure  from  the  out¬ 
side  with  Morton's  Sugar-Cur¬ 
ing  Smoke  Salt.  This  improved 


method  of  curing  is  the  surest 
way  to  eliminate  of  f-f  la  vor  or  un¬ 
der-cured  meat  around  the  bone. 
You  cure  from  the  inside  out 
and  from  the  outside  in  all  at 
the  same  time,  which  results  in 
a  uniform  cure — a  mild  cure — 
yet  a  thorough  cure.  This  cur¬ 
ing  method  strikes  in  quicker, 
starts  the  cure  at  the  bone, 
helps  prevent  bone  taint,  and 
gives  you  meat  that  is  always 
worth  a  premium. 

The  Cost  Is  Small 

You  can  cure  meat  of  real  top  quality 
—  meat  that  is  actually  worth  40  cents 
a  pound  —  for  a  curing  cost  of  only 
1  Vi  cents  a  pound.  That's  all  it  costs 
for  the  complete  cure  when  you  pump 
with  Morton's  Tender-Quick  and  cure 
with  Morton's  Sugar-Curing  Smoke  Salt. 
Don't  take  chances  on  running  out  of 
meat  this  year.  Cure  enough  to  have 
plenty.  Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Mor¬ 
ton's  Smoke  Salt,  Morton's  Tender- 
Quick.  and  a  meat  pump.  Have  them  on 
hand  when  you  are  ready  to  butcher. 
Why  not  use  the  best,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  entire  curing  job  easier, 
quicker,  and  safer! 


MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Sausage  that  all 
the  Family  Likes 

Morton's  Sausage  Season¬ 
ing  is  a  complete  product — ready  to 
use  __  nothing  to  add  or  mix,  saves 
guess-work  and  uncertainty  —  does 
away  with  the  trial  and  error  meth¬ 
od.  In  the  one  package  you  get  all  the  salt, 
spices,  sage,  peppers,  and  other  seasoning 
ingredients  mixed  in  exactly  the  right  pro¬ 
portions.  A  can  of  Morton's  Sausage  Season¬ 
ing  costs  only  25c  ahd  is  enough  to  make 
30  lbs.  of  sausage.  You  will  get  the  same 
tempting  flavor  with  just  the  right  tantaliz 
ing  zest  and  richness  in  every 
batch  of  sausage  that  you 
make.  Use  it  this  year!  Ask 
your  local  dealer  for  Morton's. 


MORTON  SALT  COMPANY  RN 
208  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  your  folder  explain¬ 
ing  special  offer  and  showing  how 
to  get  Knives,  Sausage  Grinder, 
and  Butchering  Tools  without  cost. 


Name.. 


R.F.D.  or  Street.. 


Town . State.. 
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This  and  That 

Thanksgiving  ought  to  be  celebrated 
in  tlie  country  always.  Only  there  can 
you  look  out  on  the  garden  that  produced 
most  of  the  good  things  that  grace  the 
table  on  this  truly  American  Day  and 
senjse  its  promise  of  more  such  blessings 
in  years  to  come,  if  only  we  plant  and 
cultivate  the  ground. 


* 

At  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  Grounds  on  October  22,  flowers 
from  48  States  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  were  included  in  the  floral  corner¬ 
stone.  The  Horticultural  Hall  and  a  five- 
acre  area,  known  as  “Gardens  on  Pa¬ 
rade,”  in  which  there  are  to  be  50  outdoor 
gardens,  are  on  Continental  Avenue  near 
the  Lagoon  of  Nations.  The  entire  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Exhibition  as  planned  will  be 
the  greatest  educational  exhibit  of  its 
sort  ever  put  on  in  this  country. 

A  large  yew  was  planted  at  the  main 
entrance  to  the  gardens  as  a  permanent 
horticultural  cornerstone. 

* 

Someone  asked  about  using  apples  for 
pomanders,  as  oranges  are  used  and  this 
is  the  information  we  have  been  able  to 
get.  After  filling  a  good  hard  apple  with 
cloves  as  you  do  for  pomander  orange, 
roll  it  in  equal  parts  of  orris  root  and 
powdered  cinnamon,  then  wrap  in  paper 
for  a  week  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
carefully  brush  off  the  excess  powder. 
These  are  sometimes  called  “clove  apples.” 

C.  R.  W. 


We  give  our  thanks  to  Thee,  oh  Lord, 
For  every  golden  Summer  day, 

For  green  things  growing  wet  with  rain, 
And  lovely  flowers  along  the  way. 


onto  the  front  side  of  the  quilt  for  an  at¬ 
tractive  finish  and  for  a  protection  to 
sensitive  skin  that  is  annoyed  by  wool.. 
These  quilts  are  surprisingly  light  and 
warm,  and  ideal  for  the  studio  couch  at 
home  or  at  camji. 

Some  samples  are  mounted  in  books 
and  are  put  on  the  pages  with  a  light 
paste  or  glue.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wash 
these  for  it  is  powdery  and  will  fall  off 
while  you  are  working  on  the  samples 
or  may  be  nearly  all  brushed  off  with  a 
stiff  brush  after  the  piecing  is  done.  Any 
stubborn  places  may  be  wiped  off  with 
a  damp  cloth.  F.  E.  s. 


Hints  for  Home  Butchering 

Our  men  heat  the  water  for  butcher¬ 
ing  in  50-gallon  oil  drums  out  of  doors. 
They  build  a  brush  fire  under  them  and 
keep  all  this  muss  out  of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  meat  has 
been  thoroughly  chilled,  we  cut  up  the 
hog  and  trim  it,  removing  all  fat  suitable 
for  lard.  We  run  the  lard  through  a 
sausage  mill,  using  the  coarse  plate.  This 
hastens  the  rendering  process  and  it  uses 


For  Autumn’s  harvest  rich  and  good, 
For  earth  and  sky  and  sea. 

With  humble,  grateful  hearts,  oh  Lord, 
We  give  our  thanks  to  Thee. 

— Edith  Shaw  Butler. 


almost  every  bit,  leaving  almost  no 
cracklings. 

When  rendered  we  strain  it  through 
muslin  and  run  it  into  already  sterilized 
and  still  hot  quart  jars.  We  seal  at  once 
and  it  keeps  sweet  and  good  for  months 
if  stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

ALICE  BLACK. 


New  Books 

The  books  reviewed  briefly  here  are  all 
filled  with  helpful  suggestions  and  seem 
to  me  good  ones  to  add  to  the  home  or 
community  library. 

Make  It  Yourself,  by  Julian  Starr, 
Jr.,  published  by  Whittlesey  House,  New 
York,  and  priced  at  $2.50,  is  a  book  that 
amateur  craftsmen  will  be  very  glad  to 
own.  It  is  divided  into  seven  sections, 
The  Shop ;  For  Out  of  Doors ;  Furniture 
and  Accessories ;  Games,  Toys  and  Holi¬ 
day  Projects;  Novelties;  Around  the 
House ;  and  Special  Rooms.  Each  sec¬ 
tion  is  well  illustrated  with  line  and 
working  drawings  and  there  are  chapters 
on  the  work-bench  and  the  care  of  tools. 
This  book  would  be  a  fine  Christmas  gift 


November  19,  1938 

for  any  man  or  older  boy  who  likes  to 
work  with  tools  and  make  things  for  the 
house,  and  that  means  most  of  them. 

The  Country  Dance  Party,  by  Beth 
Tolman ;  the  Countryman  Press,  Weston, 
Vt.,  price  25c,  tells  how  to  put  on  and 
make  successful  an  old-fashioned  country 
dance.  It^gives  the  title  of  the  music  to 
be  used  for  the  different  dances,  and  the 
terms  used  in  “calling”  them. 

The  Country  Dance  Book,  by  Beth 
Tolman  and  Ralph  Page,  by  the  same 
publishers,  price  $2,  is  a  much  more  com¬ 
plete  book  of  196  pages,  illustrated,  which 
goes  into  the  lore  and  history  of  the 
country  dance.  These  books  would  be 
particularly  helpful  in  communities  where 
there  is  an  effort  being  made  at  organ¬ 
ized  community  recreation. 

Common  Sense  in  Etiquette,  by 
David  McKay  Co.,  Philadelphia,  price  69c. 
The  22  chapters  of  this  new  book  of 
“etiquette  for  everybody”  cover  in  a  prac¬ 
tical,  common  sense  way,  the  accepted 
customs  and  courtesies  which  make  life 
move  along  smoothly  and  pleasantly  for 
ourselves  and  all  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact.  The  so-called  “rules  of 
etiquette”  are  simply  guides  for  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  others  and,  when  generally 
understood  make  life  much  easier  and 
less  self-conscious.  A  book  like  this  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  in  the  home. 

The  Home  Dietitian’s  Cook  Book, 
compiled  by  Ella  May  Ives  and  published 
by  David  McKay  Co.,  Philadelphia,  price 
$1.75.  This  book  deserves  a  place  on  any 
homemaker’s  book  shelf.  This  sixth  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  and 
besides  2,400  excellent  recipes  and  sev¬ 
eral  lists  of  menus  it  has  many  valuable 
charts  and  articles  on  food  and  corrective 
diets  for  children  and  adults.  Also  chap¬ 
ters  on  school  lunches,  table  setting  and 
other  home-making  questions.  C.  B.  w. 


Rugs  and  Quilts  Made  from 
Dealer’s  Samples 

Each  Spring  and  Autumn  all  dealers 
who  handle  men’s  clothing  have  a  new 
stock  of  samples  of  woolen  materials 
from  which  their  customers  may  choose 
patterns  to  be  made  up  into  suits  or 
overcoats.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
these  are  discarded  for  the  new  patterns 
of  heavier  or  lighter  weight. 

If  you  want  to  make  some  warm  quilts 
and  serviceable  rugs,  the  next  time  that 
Dad  buys  a  new  suit  or  you  outfit  the 
boys,  will  be  an  opportune  time  to  ask 
your  dealer  if  he  will  give  you  some  of 
his  discarded  samples  or  save  them  for 
you  later  on. 

As  I  have  made  several  quilts  and 
rugs  perhaps  I  can  help  out  with  some 
ideas  from  my  own  experience.  Separate 
the  overcoat  samples  and  lay  aside  for 
rug-making  and  the  lighter  weight  suit¬ 
ings  for  quilts,  being  careful  to  arrange 
each  size  sample  in  separate  piles.  If 
your  supply  is  limited  you  may  eke  out 
extra  blocks  by  cutting  some  pieces  from 
your  woolens  that  you  may  have  on  hand. 

These  samples  are  already  cut  into 
trim,  neat  oblongs  and  the  navy  and 
black  samples  are  used  for  the  dark  part 
of  the  pattern  and  the  tans,  grays, 
browns,  mixtures,  etc.,  will  serve  for  the 
light  blocks.  Pin  one  light  and  one  dark 
oblong  together  until  you  have  a  large 
quantity  pinned  together  before  sewing 
on  the  machine.  Then  sew  together  with 
a  seam  and  do  not  cut  thread  but  sew 
from  one  block  right  to  the  next  and  save 
time  by  clipping  apart  later.  After  a 
large  quantity  have  been  sewed  together, 
dampen  each  seam  well,  open  out  and 
press  until  thoroughly  dry.  Press  each 
group  of  two  before  arranging  and  join¬ 
ing  together  any  more  because  upon  the 
perfect  tailoring  of  your  blocks  depends 
the  success  of  your  work.  The  work 
must  lie  flat  and  the  corners  match. 

One  pattern  is  the  familiar  brick  work ; 
another  is  made  by  stitching  a  small 
square  over  a  larger  one,  with  the  edges 
neatly  turned  under;  a  third  is  a  simple 
zigzag  pattern,  easily  arranged.  Always 
remember  to  open  each  seam,  wet  thor¬ 
oughly  and  press  until  dry.  After  the 
blocks  are  pieced  for  the  'right  rug  size 
make  a  plain  colored  three  or  four-inch 
border,  mitered  at  each  corner.  A  dark 
blue  or  black  overcoat  that  has-been  dis¬ 
carded  may  be  used  for  this,  preferably 
the  wrong  side  which  will  be  little  worn. 

Cut  a  piece  from  an  old  quilt  or  heavy 
blanket  the  same  size  as  the  pieced  part 
of  the  rug  and  catch  it  invisibly  here  and 
there  on  the  underside  for  an  interlining, 
Unless  this  is  done  the  wear  given  the 
rug  soon  brings  the  seams  out  in  ridges 
and  furthermore  the  rug  does  not  have 
the  thickness  that  adds  to  its  appearance. 
For  the  final  lining,  denim,  outing  flannel 
or  burlap  may  be  used  and  may  be  neat¬ 
ly  felled  by  hand. 

If  a  quilt  is  to  be  made  simply 
piece  on  more  blocks  until  of  the  desired 
size.  I  use  a  thin  worn  blanket  for  the 
interlining  and  sateen  for  outer  lining. 
Turn  back  a  wide  border  of  the  sateen 


O  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to 
show  you  a  pair  of  Litentuf 
boots,  arctics  or  work  rubbers.  See  how  light  and  flex¬ 
ible  they  are.  Step  into  them — note  how  easily  they  go 
on,  how  well  they  fit. 

And  as  for  wear,  laboratory  tests,  and  actual  wear 
tests  made  by  farmers  in  their  every-day  work,  prove 
the  economy  of  Goodrich  Litentufs.  Their  built-in  extra 
wear  will  amaze  you!  Goodrich  Footwear,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

Goodrich 


Goodrich  Litentufs 
for  all  farm 
work  —  Mud 
Rubbers,  Arc¬ 
tics,  12-  and 
16-inch  Boots. 
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A  Choice  of  Thanksgiving  Dinners 


At  Thanksgiving  time  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  dinner  is  apt  to  rnffle  the  most  com¬ 
posed  and  accomplished  hostess.  If  you 
want  to  enjoy  the  Thanksgiving  activi¬ 
ties  yourself,  do  your  planning  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  that  you  will  have  leisure  on 
that  day — then  you  will  have  reason  to 
be  truly  thankful. 

Plans  can  be  as  elaborate  as  you  want 
them,  but  do  not  let  them  require  so  much 
time  that  the  hostess  has  not  time  to  en¬ 
joy  her  guests  at  the  holiday  time. 

The  regal  turkey  may  appear  on  her 
table  amid  great  circles  of  pineapple, 
cooked  slowly  in  butter  and  sugar,  with 
a  little  grated  lemon  rind  and  some  of 
the  pineapple  syrup  added.  Simmer  down 
and  the  slices  will  take  on  a  golden  glaze. 

Top  with  a  spoonful  of  current  jelly 
or  cranberry  sauce,  and  this  colorful 
garnish  will  please  you  better  than  the 
common  one  of  parsley. 

Thanksgiving  Dinner  de  Luxe. — Oys¬ 
ters  on  the  half  shell,  hearts  of  celery, 
olives,  roast  turkey  with  stuffing,  giblet 
gravy,  candied  sweet  potatoes,  cranberry 
sauce.  Brussels  sprouts,  tomato  jelly  sal¬ 
ad.,  orange  sherbet,  pumpkin  pie,  coffee, 
nuts,  fruits,  cider. 

Thanksgiving  Dinner  at  Moderate  Cost. 
Grapefruit,  celery,  olives,  roast  chicken 
with  stuffing,  giblet  gravy,  cranberry 
sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  boiled  onions, 
green  beans,  coffee,  fruit,  pumpkin  tarts, 
cider. 

Budget  Thanksgiving  Dinner. — Roast 
pork  or  shoulder  of  lamb  with  stuffing, 
celery,  boiled  onions,  cranberry  sauce, 
mashed  sweet  potatoes,  yellow  turnip, 
coffee,  steamed  fAiit  pudding,  apples. 

Ten-Minute  Cranberry  Sauce.  —  One 
pound  or  quart  (four  cups)  cranberries, 
114  cups  sugar  to  two  cups,  two  cups 
water.  Boil  sugar  and  water  together 
live  minutes;  add  cranberries  and  boil 
without  stirring  until  all  skins  pop  open 
(five  minutes  is  usually  sufficient).  Al¬ 
low  the  sauce  to  remain  in  the  saucepan 
undisturbed  until  cool.  For  a  thinner 
sauce,  just  bring  water  and  sugar  to  a 
boil — then  add  berries  and  let  them  cook 
until  they  stop  popping. 

Jellied  Cranberry  Mold.— One  package 
orange-flavored  gelatin,  1%  cups  boiling 
water,  two  cups  cranberry  sauce,  one- 
half  cup  diced  celery,  one-half  cup  apples, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  salt.  Dissolve  gela¬ 
tin  in  water.  Cool.  Add  rest  of  ingre¬ 
dients  and  fill  individual  molds.  Chill 
until  firm.  Unmold  on  lettuce  and  top 
with  salad  dressing. 

Bettina  Sauce. — One-half  cup  butter, 
I73  cups  confectioner's  sugar,  one-third 
cup  hot  cream,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  one-half  teaspoon  lemon  extract, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  almond  extract,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  salt.  Cream  butter  and 
sugar.  Add  rest  of  the  ingredients  and 
beat  for  two  minutes.  Chill  and  serve. 

Steamed  Fruit  Pudding.  —  One  cup 
flour,  one  cup  soft  bread,  two  tablespoons 
molasses,  two-thirds  cup  brown  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves- 
one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one  cup 
chopped  figs,  one-half  cup  chopped  dates, 
three  tablespoons  fat,  melted,  one  egg. 
one  cup  milk.  Mix  ingredients  and  half 
fill  buttered  pudding  mold.  Let  steam 
for  three  hours.  Unmold  carefully  and 
serve  hot. 

Fruit-Pumpkin  Tarts.  —  Twelve  un¬ 
baked  deep  tarts,  IY2  cups  cooked  pump¬ 


kin,  two-thirds  cup  granulated  sugar,  one- 
fourth  cup  dark  brown  sugar,  1%  tea¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  two-tliirds  teaspoon 
cloves,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
two  tablespoons  candied  orange  peel,  one- 
half  cup  chopped  dates,  one-half  cup 
chopped  candied  pineapple,  one-third  cup 
Brazil  nuts,  sliced,  three  eggs,  two  cups 
milk,  two  tablespoons  butter,  melted. 
Thoroughly  mix  pumpkin  with  sugar, - 
spices,  salt,  vanilla,  fruits,  nuts,  eggs  and 
milk.  Add  butter  and  fill  the  pastry 
tarts,  which  have  been  fitted  into  deep 
muffin  tins  or  baking  dishes.  Bake  10 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Lower  heat  and 
bake  30  minutes  in  a  moderately  slow 
oven.  Cool  and  carefully  remove  the 
tarts.  Top  with  whipped  cream.  E.  F.  M. 


Roast  Beef  Dinner  for  100 

Fruit  cup,  roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes, 
noodles  baked  with  buttered  crumbs, 
creamed  peas,  vegetable  salad,  jelly,  hot 
rolls,  apricot  whip,  coffee,  tea. 

For  100  persons  it  will  take  three  peeks 
of  potatoes,  or  four  gallons  of  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  ;  beef,  50  pounds ;  three  packages 
of  noodles;  13  cans  of  peas;  five  gallons 
of  vegetable  salad ;  15  dozen  rolls ;  two 
pounds  of  coffee;  three  quarts  of  salad 
dressing ;  12  cans  of  apricots  for  whip,  18 
eggs  for  sauce ;  one  pound  of  tea. 

Church  dinners  are  usually  a  problem 
to  the  committee  on  food.  You  can’t 
be  skimpy  with  the  food.  But  you  can 
serve  foods  that  are  “big  to  the  eye  and 
little  on  the  grocery  bill'’ !  For  instance 
a  soup  or  cocktail  course  costs  little  and 
makes  the  meal  imposing. 

With  a  first  course  as  a  curtain-raiser, 
main-course  dishes,  can  be  served  more 
sparingly.  Fruit  cup  comes  cheapest, 
with  a  canned-fruit  base.  Mix  in  diced 
apples;  it  gives  the  canned  fruit  a  fresli- 
from-the-orehard  flavor  and  reduces  cost. 
Shredded  pineapple  makes  a  delicious 
foundation  fruit  anyone  can  afford  when 
it  is  purchased  by  the  gallon.  Let  bright- 
colored  gelatin  cut  in  cubes  adorn  the 
fruit  cup.  It  gives  color,  flavor,  bulk, 
and  the  price  is  small. 

Certain  foods  are  thrifty.  Gelatin 
comes  readily  to  mind.  Jellied  vegetables, 
in  season,  mixing  company  with  cabbage 
can  be  made  to  cost  as  little  as  two  cents 
a  four-inch  square.  Canned  vegetables 
cost  less  than  fresh  if  bought  in  quan¬ 
tity.  There  is  no  waste,  no  time  lost  in 
preparation.  For  crowds,  it  is  cheapest 
to  buy  No.  10  cans  of  vegetables. 

For  very  large  groups,  as  100  persons, 
crackers,  pickles,  horseradish  and  sugar 
are  set  right  on  the  tables. 

Have  something  tart,  something  sweet, 
something  spicy ;  also  something  bland. 
Place  your  grocery  orders  early,  deliv¬ 
eries  to  be  made  the  day  before  the  din¬ 
ner.  This  gives  the  grocer  time  to  stock 
up  on  all  supplies,  and  it  gives  the  food 
chairman  time  to  check  the  groceries  and 
make  sure  everything  is  of  the  best.  Be 
sure  the  order  given  is  complete  in  detail, 
for  it  is  expensive  business  and  no  end 
of  trouble  to  keep  phoning  for  a  little 
more  of  this  and  that. 

The  rolls  should  be  made  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  if  made  of  biscuit  mixture,  or 
flour  already  prepared,  will  be  much  less 
work  for  the  cook. 

The  beef  should  be  roasted  early  so 
that  it  is  nicely  done  and  ready  to  slice. 

B.  o. 


Pineapple  rings  with  cranberry  jelly  centers  and  sprigs  of  parsley  or  other  green  set 

this  bird  off  to  perfection. 


ZENITH  ft?  FOUR  WINDS 

REVOLUTIONIZED 

FARM  RADIO 


JUST  a  few  years  ago,  Zenith  introduced  to  the  unwired  homes  of  America  a 
startling  new  radio  invention,  which  derives  its  electric  operating  power 

from  the  wind  and  uses  no  A,  B  or  C  dry  batteries. 

Today  over  500,000  people  in  unwired  homes  are  enjoying  city  set  re¬ 
ception-realizing  first  hand  that  Zenith— America’s  most  copied  radio— 

really  is  always  a  year  ahead.  ,  ,.  . 

Farm  radio  was  revolutionized  when.  Zenith  offered  unlimited  radio  use  at 
50c  a  year  power  operating  cost — through  the  Zenith  Vv  incharger. 

The  four  winds  were  harnessed  for  power  to  operate  the  Zenith  6  volt  h  arm 

Radio — and  radio  reception  and  power  operatmg 
costs  were  literally  revolutionized  in  un wired  homes. 


ASK  ZENITH  OWNERS 


Of  the  half  a  million  ] 


ale  en- 


peopJ 

joying  Zenith  in  im wired  homes 
today,  there  are  bound  to  be  a 
number  in  your  section. 

Select  people  you  know — 
folks  you  can  rely  upon — folks 
who  have  had  Zenith  in  their 
homes  for  years.  What  they 
tell  you  means  more  than  our 
claims.  They  are  influenced  by 
first  hand  experience.  And 
you’ll  be  too — after  you  talk 
with  them.  Don’t  buy  an  imi¬ 
tation.  Be  sure  you  get  a  genu¬ 
ine  Zenith  and  a  genuine  Win- 
charger. 

See  Your  Zenith  Dealer 

He  offers  81  different  Zenith  models 
for  wired  and  unwired  homes  from 
$14.95  up.  Zenith — America’s  most 
copied  radio — is  again  a  year  ahead. 

Or — if  you  prefer,  send  the  coupon 
below  direct  to  the  factory. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 


3,650 

HOURS 

a  year 


power 
operating  cost. 
“Runs  your  radio, 
lights  your  home.” 

SPEC9AL  OFFER 

Zenith  Wincharger 


*17.50 


when  bought  with  a 
Zenith  Radio 


America’s  oldest  makers  of  fine  radios — 
Always  a  year  ahead 


CHICAGO 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 
6001  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  catalog  and  in¬ 
formation  concerning  free  home  trial. 

□  I  have  high-line  power 

□  I  don’t  have  high-line  power 


Name . ... ... ... . 
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For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Remedy,  at  Home 


No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 


Here’s  an  old  home  remedy  your  mother 
Used,  but,  for  real  results,  it  is  still  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  dependable  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  Once  tried,  you’ll  swear 
by  it. 

It’s  no  trouble.  Make  a  syrup  by  stir¬ 
ring  2  cups  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup 
water  for  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved. 
No  cooking  needed— a  child  could  do  it. 

Now  put  2  V-2  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you 
a  full  pint  of  truly  splendid  cough  medicine, 
and  gives  you  about  four  times  as  much 
for  your  money.  It  keeps  perfectly,  tastes 
fine,'  and  lasts  a  family  a  long  time. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  amazing  for 
quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
instantly.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  irritated  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  No  cough  remedy,  at  any 
price,  could  be  more  effective. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  containing  Nor¬ 
way  Pine  and  palatable  guaiacol,  in  con¬ 
centrated  form,  well-known  for  its  prompt 
action  on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 
Money  refunded  if  not  pleased  in  every  way. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acid  waste  in  your  blood, 
your  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over-worked. 
These  tiny  filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night 
to  help  Nature  rid  your  system  of  poisonous  waste. 

When  functional  kidney  disorder  permits  poisonous 
matter  to  remain  in  the  blood,  you  won’t  feel  well. 
This  may  cruise  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains, 
leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights, 
swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and 
dizziness.  If  you  have  trouble  with  frequent  or  scanty 
passages  with  smarting  and  burning,  there  may  he 
something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so  ask 
your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills,  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


YAR 

||  AT  TREMENDOUS  SAVINGS 

FREE— Surprise  Gift  Offer. FREE  instructions, 
111  sample  book.  1001  colors.  World’s  Fair  Style 
\m  Flash.  40  Models.  FREE  Write  Wool  Trading 
1  1  Co.,  361  Grand  St.,  Dept.  C-12,  N.  Y.  C. 

YARN 

BARTLETT 

1  BUY  DIRECT,  SAVE  MONEY.  Lowest 
prices,  highest  quality  for  over  100  years, 
i  FREE  samples  and  knitting  directions. 

YARN  MILLS.  Box  7.  Harmony.  Maine. 

BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal 
Basin.  Low-down  Toilet.  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  B. 

SCHLOSSMAN.  545  THIRDI  AVE..  NEW  YORK 
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For  Muscular  Aches  Caused  By 

RHEUMATISM 

Sciatica,  Neuralgia,  stiff  limbs,  or  back¬ 
ache  get  quick,  soothing  relief  with 
Hamlins  Wizard  Oil,  the  liniment  that 
has  proved  its  merit  millions  of  times. 
You’ll  like  Hamlins  Wizard  Oil,  too,  for 
sprains,  bruises,  aching  feet,  frost  bites 
— and  the  many  common,  uses  of  a 
liniment;  it  is  scientifically  compounded 
not  to  burn,  or  blister  the  6kin.  Only 
35c  at  all  drug  stores. 

L/ Its 

Wizard  Oil 

i  (9ve4  39  VfliAAidn  PottAb  Pute Anted 


FARM  RfUFF! 


Here’s  farm  relief  no  farmer  can  afford  to 
be  without — EN-AR-CO  (Japanese  style) 
OIL.  Stimulates  local  circulatiou  for  the 
relief  of  pains  of  Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Sore 
Muscles,  Fatigue  and  Exposure,  also  the 
discomfort  of  Head  Colds  and  Bronchial 
Irritation.  EN-AR-CO  has  been  doing  it  for 
over  50  years.  Best  insurance  against  a 
crop  of  troubles.'  Get  EN-AR-CO  today 
and  get  your  quick  pain,  relief  .  .  . 


Made  in 
tr.s.A. 


NATIONAL  REMEDY  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


Biggest  film  bargain  in  U.  S.l  Either  16  guaranteed 
prints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8 
prints  from  each  roll  —  only  26c  coinl  16  reprints  25c. 
Guaranteed  quality.  One  day  servicel  Mailers  and 
details  FREES  Send  your  rolls  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS*  Dept.225,  LaCrosse,  Wise.1 


ONLY 


n  Al  I  DEVELOPED  and  8  Guaranteed  Prints,  In- 
I\V7L, Including  two  enlargements.  25o  coin. 

SUPER  SNAPSHOT  -  WINONA.  MINNESOTA 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 


ROLL  DEVELOPED.  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  print* 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


LOOK!  —  Film  developing  bargain!  Quickest  service! 
Either  16  prints  or  2  enlargements  and  8  prints  from  each 
roll,  only  25c.  Modern  Studios.  Bx  628A.  Lacrosse,  Wis. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  and  16  Velox  Prints,  OFhf* 

No  waiting.  EASTERN  PH01 0  ARTS,  Milford.  Conn. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  ; 
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REDDY  KILOWATT  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 


SEE  WHAT  THE  GIRLS  W 
THE  BACK  ROOM  WILL  WAl/£ 

Boss  i  plenty1  of  warm 
water.  WHEN  I  HELP  WITH 


OPERATING  COMPANIES  OF 

NIAGARA  Ht  HUDSON 


rj  lllllllllllll 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


.WHITLOCK 

ill 


|  BABY 
|  CHICKS. 


PER 

-  100 

EGGS  FOR  per 

HATCHING.../##  100 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My 
Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested«(BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  generations  for 
EARLY  MATURITY  and 
RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly 
suited  for  Broilers  and  Roasters. 

I  SPECIALIZE  -  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2,  3,  4  and  6 -dozen  sizes.  8o  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J-  CORRUGATED  BOX  C0„ 
48  Leonard  Street.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


2  favorite  varieties,  early 
Crosby’s  Egyptian,  famous  Detroit 
Dark  Red,  a  full  Ounce  each,  enough 
seeds  for  plenty  of  Greens  as  well  as 
Beets — regular  value  30c — both  for 
iust  10c  postpaid,  to  get  acquainted! 
Burpee's  Catalog  free — 144  pages, 
many  in  full  color,  every  flower  and 
vegetable  worth  growing.  Lowprices. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

272  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
300,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Grange 

The  next  red-letter  day  for  the  New 
York  State  Grange  and  its  members  will 
be  the  annual  session  at  Jamestown, 
commencing  Tuesday,  December  13,  and 
closing  Friday  the  sixteenth.  This  con¬ 
vention,  closely  following  the  National 
session,  will  form  the  keynote  for  its  de¬ 
liberations.  State  Master  Cooper  will 
bring  a  message  from  Portland  that  will 
materially  aid  .in  outlining  actions  for 
legislative  matters.  Patrons  should  now 
begin  to  make  calculations  for  this  date, 
and  be  prepared  to  share  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  general  business. 

Authentic  figures  for  1938  show  the 
following  results  in  membership  gains  in 
the  Grange.  There  were  227  new  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  organized,  165  new 
Juveniles,  13  new  Pomonas  and  57  Sub¬ 
ordinates  reorganized.  A  total  of  484 
new  units  were  added  to  the  records. 
Arkansas  is  in  the  lead  this  year  with  20 
new  units ;  a  good  showing  representing 
a. healthy  growth. 

A  plan  of  marketing  farm  produce 
is  proving  a  huge  success  in  Michigan. 
In  1937,  the  Benton  Harbor  Market  re¬ 
turned  to  the  farmers  $4,397,000.  The 
State  provides  for  inspection.  On  enter¬ 
ing  the  market,  the  farmer  pays  a  toll  of 
10  cents  a  truck-load  for  admission.  If 
lie  is  economical  and  is  provided  with  a 
snack  for  lunch,  he  can  return  home  with 
nearly  one  hundred  cents  of  his  dollar  in 
his  pocket.  This  method  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  idea  of  the  Dairymen's  League.  Why 
not  think  about  it,  Mr.  Dairyman? 

A  high-spot  in  the  coast-to-eoast  trip 
for  the  National  session  will  be  a  stop- 
off  at  Elk  River  to  view  our  National 
Grange  Shrine,  the  home  of  Father 
Kelly.  At  this  time  a  marker  will  be 
dedicated  to  his  memory  at  this  place.  A 
splendid  idea  and  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  become  better  Grangers  through  his 
experience. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  today  will  be 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  Grange.  It  is 
such  facts  as  these  that  helps  to  keep  our 
faith  in  humanity.  Nearly  17,000  persons 
are  honorary  members  of  the  Juvenile 
Granges  of  the  nation.  The  youngsters 
prove  good  workers  in  forming  indepen¬ 
dent  units  of  their  own.  In  Oregon  they 
have  “The  Young  Grangers’  Auxiliary” 
and  they  are  doing  good  work  for  the 
good  of  the  order*.  The  activities  of  this 
young  branch  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest.  GEORGE  M.  MORE. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  16-24. — National  Grange  Annual 
Convention,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Nov.  26  -  Dec.  3.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30.  —  National  Dairy  Council, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  6-8. — Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society  43rd  annual  meeting,  Winchester. 
IV.  S.  Campfield,  Secretary,  Staunton. 

Dec.  7-8.  —  Short  Course  for  Dairy 
Plant  Operators  and  Milk  Distributors, 
Morrill  Hall,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  annual  meeting,  Hadden 
Hall,  Atlantic  City.  A.  J.  Farley,  Sec¬ 
retary,  New  Brunswick. 

Dec.  14-16.  —  Peninsula  Horticultural 
Society  annual  meeting,  Dover,  Del.  T. 
F.  Manns,  Secretary,  Newark,  Del. 

Jan.  3-4,  1939. — Maryland  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  annual  meeting,  Fred¬ 
erick.  A.  F.  Vierlieller,  Secretary,  Col¬ 
lege  Park. 

Jan.  3-8.— N.  Y.  Poultry  Show,  14th 
St.  Armory,  New  York.  Fred  H.  Bolirer, 
Secretary,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  annual  meeting,  in  con- 
unction  with  Union  Agricultural  meet¬ 
ings,  Worcester  Auditorium,  Worcester. 
W.  R.  Cole,  Secretary,  Amherst. 

Jan.  9-14. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Duquesne  Garden.  J.  J.  Bedel,  Secretai'y, 
59  Park  St.,  Millvale,  Pa. 

Jan.  10-13.  —  Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  11-15.  —  Boston,  Mass.,  Poultry 
Show,  Boston  Garden,  Paul  P.  Ives, 
Chairman,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  17-19.  —  Maine  Pomologieal  So¬ 
ciety  annual  meeting,  Augusta.  E.  L. 
White,  Secretary,  Bowdoinham. 

Jan.  17-19. — State  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  meeting,  in  connection 
with  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harris¬ 
burg.  J.  U.  Iiuef,  Secretary,  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Jan.  23-27. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton. 


Cost  of  Raising  Pullets 

Won’t  some  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers  send  in  some  figures  this 
Fall  showing  how  much  it  costs  them  to 
raise  pullets  to  laying  age  when  all  the 
feed  is  bought?  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  some  actual  figures  on  this  subject. 


ALONE  you  saw  down  trees, 
etc.,  faster,  easier  than  4  men 
with  2  crosscut  saws.  Folds  up 
like  jackknife — easily  carried. 
Saves  money,  time,  backaches.  Praised 
by  farmers  since  1883.  New  low  prices. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  today  1 


9'A  Cord 

s  in 

10  H 

ours/ 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  S-3312.  S.  Western,  Chicago 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  671. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


MEDIUM  LIMBURG,  Muenster  (new),  several 
times  State  Fair  firsts  (0%  lbs.)  either,  or 
(14  - 1  4 )  $1.82,  third  zone:  $1.95  fourth;  postpaid. 
GENIIAt  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  HONEY.  10-lb.  pail  clover  $1.50, 
buckwheat  $1.35,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PAR¬ 
ISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Yr. 


CULTIVATED  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  Thomas 
and  Stabler  varieties,  85c  lb.,  2  lbs.  $1.60,  5 
lbs.  $3.75,  delivered.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dills- 
burg.  I»a. 


PECANS — Extra  large  and  over-size  Stuarts  5 
lbs.  $1.25,  10  lbs.  $2.30;  shelled  pecans  2  lbs. 
$1.40;  all  new  crop  from  my  grove  in  the 
South;  delivered  3rd  zone.  J.  TRUS  HAYES, 
Box  45-R,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail  90c,  10-lb. 

$1.60;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  80c,  10-lb.  $1.40,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 
N.  Y'. 


At  ERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  pre¬ 
paid:  60  lbs.  $5,  not  prepaid,  or  will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  II.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  nONEY — White  clover,  light  amber,  am¬ 
ber,  buckwheat,  white  comb  honey;  prices 
right;  let  us  quote.  WINSON’S  HONEY,  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — 5-lb.  pail  postpaid  3rd  zone, 
85c;  2,  $1.60;  4,  $3.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


± iviii Lj  ivii  fa  fjd  ooutli  Florida  oranges,  grape- 
fruit,  or  mixed,  $4  per  crate  (1  3/5  bu.) ; 
$2.25.  half  crate;  express  prepaid.  IDYWILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


Miscellaneous 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— 2  Lester-Bruston  au¬ 
tomatic  gas  engines;  2  Ohio  gas  or  gasoline 
engines,  15  h.p. ;  cooling  tanks  for  engines 
booster  and  generators;  54  type  E-13  storage 
battery  cells  chloride  accumulators  made  by 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  240-ampere  hours 
at  8-hour  rate;  2  Kewanee  deep  well  pumps, 
4-in.  casting  geared  to  7%  h.p.  each;  %-ton 
Hartford  refrigerator  machine;  machinery  in 
first-class  condition;  all  D.  C.  current;  the  bat¬ 
teries  used  four  months:  sacrifice  sale  in  one  lot 
or  individual  pieces.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBUS, 
55  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Tel.  Barclay 
7-6494. 


FOR  SALE  —  Princess  pine,  any  amount,  $7-100 
lbs.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Belsaw  saw-mill,  complete.  CLIF¬ 
FORD  HARRINGTON,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


WE  HATE  battery  for  sale,  for  laving  and 
broilers;  give  offer.  R.  PICCOLO,  South 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Sacrifice  two  Robbins  incubators, 
twenty-seven  thousand  egg  capaeitv.  CRAN- 
BURY  POULTRY  FARM,  Oranbury,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  Because  discontinuing  hatching, 
two  complete,  competent  incubators,  cheap  for 
cash;  “Buffalo”  ’35  forced  draft  incubator- 
hatcher;  6,000  eggs;  metal  incubating,  hatching 
compartments,  trays,  $100,  cost  $450.  “Buffalo” 
’34  eight-section  still-air  incubator;  each  sec¬ 
tion  400  eggs;  metal  trays,  water  pans,  hatch¬ 
ing  trays;  $15  section;  two  $25;  8  sections,  $00. 
NED  DOORLY,  Higliwoods  Leghorn  Farm,  Rt. 
2,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


ALMOST  NEW  ice  cooler,  Victor  brand  or  make, 
^at^  sacrifice.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Warwick, 

WANTED — Grain  and  fertilizer  drill,  disk  pre¬ 
ferred,  within  150  miles  Poughkeepsie;  state 
condition  and  price.  ADVERTISER  6190,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Pear  wood,  state  particulars.  BOX 
8,  Georges  Mills,  N.  H. 


CHRISTMAS  GREENS  —  One  box  of  assorted 
fresh  greens  for  decorating  the  home  includ¬ 
ing  holly  wreaths,  holly  sprays,  laurel  sprays, 
laurel  roping,  princess  pine,  etc.;  price  $4. 
postage  prepaid;  prices  on  larger  lots  furnished 
on  request.  A.  J.  GORDY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CORN  WANTED— Will  pay  $10  ton  for  good 
corn,  delivered  to  farm  at  Flanders,  N.  J. 
EUGENE  K.  DENTON,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 110-volt  home  lighting  plant.  A.  A. 
BAKER,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

BALSAM  PILLOWS,  balsam  wreaths,  balsam 
cut  for  pillows,  50c  lb.  prepaid.  LESTER 
RHOADES,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


WANTED  —  Kohler  lighting  plant;  will  pay 
cash.  JOHN  AMIRAULT,  Box  28,  Malden, 
Mass. 


I 


Country 


Board 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  and  elderly  people  to 
board  in  country  home;  nice  warm  pleasant 
rooms;  rates  reasonable.  ELLA  BRITTON. 
Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarders  for  hunting  season,  $2  day. 
MRS.  WM.  HOFF,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN  WANTS  room,  board,  improve¬ 
ments;  $25  monthly.  ADVERTISER  6180, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  RETURNING  to  Florida  December  1  will 
board  person,  couple.  Winter;  cheerful  en¬ 
vironment,  fine  city;  reasonable;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Children  to  board,  plain  country 
home;  state  license.  MRS.  ARTHUR  COLE, 
Divine  Corners,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS  —  Guests  all  year,  moun¬ 
tain  scenery,  mild  Winters;  large  modern 
home,  good  n  >als,  circulating  heat;  hunting;  $7 
weekly;  Christians;  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


MODERN  FARM  home  desires  two  jiermanent 
boarders  for  Winter;  excellent  table;  fine 
hunting;  good  location;  rates  reasonable.  GLEN- 
CAIRN  FARM,  Mendhain,  N.  J. 
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Water  and  Feed  for  Eggs  I 

When  you  are  eating  buckwheat  cakes 
and  sausage  on  cold  mornings  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  your  second  or  third  cup  of  coffee, 
are  the  hens  getting  a  scant  feeding  of 
oats  and  wheat  with  a  big  pan  of  ice  as 
a  beverage? 

I  saw  many  flocks  of  hens  treated  that 
way  when  egg  prices  were  low  and  feed 
prices  comparatively  high.  No  flock  own¬ 
er  could  afford  to  treat  hens  that  way 
then,  and  they  certainly  can’t  afford  to 
now  that  egg  prices  are  at  a  paying  level. 

Water  is  as  often  neglected  during  the 
Winter  months  as  feed.  The  birds  need 
a  comfortable  drink  of  water  when  they 
come  off  the  roost  in  the  morning  and  the 
water  utensils  should  be  full  and  clean 
throughout  the  day.  To  learn  just  how 
important  plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water  is 
to  egg  production,  poultrymen  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University  recently  conducted  a 
four-weeks  experiment  with  60  White 
Leghorn  hens.  For  every  dozen  eggs  laid 
the  hens  drank  nine  pounds  of  water. 

This  experiment  also  showed  that  egg 
production  increased  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount ‘of  water  the  birds  drank. 
During  the  first  week  of  the  experiment, 
the  birds  drank  2.16  pounds  of  water 
each,  and  the  average  production  was 
2.09  eggs  per  hen.  Water  consumption 
was  gradually  increased  until  the  last 
week  it  was  three  pounds  per  bird,  and 
the  production  was  4.10  per  bird. 

Hens  don't  mope  around  like  humans 
a  half  hour  or  more  after  they  awaken 
in  the  morning.  They  are  ready  to  start 
their  day  of  eating,  so  have  feed  ready 
for  them.  If  you  are  using  a  mash-grain 
ration,"  allow  Leghorns  from  11  to  13 
pounds  per  hundred  birds  per  day,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  weather.  If  the  tcmpeia- 
ture  is  near  zero  or  below,  feed  the  larger 
quantity,  giving  them  a  fourth  of  the 
total  day's  grain  feeding  in  the  morning 
and  three-fourths  in  the  evening.  On 
moderately  cold  days  decrease  the  grain 
ration  a  little,  and  on  warm- days  feed 
grain  lightly.  Heavier  breeds,  such  as 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  It.  I.  Reds 
and  others  need  more  grain  than  Leg¬ 
horns.  Twelve  to  16  pounds  per  hun¬ 
dred  birds  should  be  their  day  s  allow¬ 
ance,  the  amount  again  depending  upon 

the  weather.  . 

Of  all  the  grains,  corn  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  for  grain  ration.  Yellow  corn 
should  be  fed  instead  of  white  because  it 
contains  the  important  vitamin  A.  A 
good  grain  mixture  is  one  containing  60 
pounds  of  yellow  corn,  25  pounds  of 
wheat  and  15  pounds  of  oats.  If  you  do 
not  have  the  corn,  barley  may  be  ted  as 
a  substitute  for  it,  but  barley,  too,  lacks 
the  important  vitamin  A.  Of  course, 
along  with  the  grain,  mash  must  be  ted. 
It  is  the  mash  which  contains  the  vita¬ 
mins  that  will  make  up  the  vitamin  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  grain,  and  the  animal  pro¬ 
tein  such  as  meat  scrap  and  milk  prod- 

If  some  of  your  pullets  molt,  don’t  cut 
down  on  their'  feed,  either  by  taking  mash 
away  from  them  or  by  giving  them  less 
grain.  Instead  try  to  get  them  to  eat 
more.  Besides  the  regular  mash  and 
grain  feedings,  give  them  a  moist  mash 
feeding  at  noon,  mixing  the  regular  laying 
mash  with  milk  or  water  to  a  crumbly 
consistency,  and  allow  them  as  much  of 
it  as  they  will  consume  in  20  minutes  at 
noon.  Treat  molting  hens  the  same  way. 

New  York.  L-  c- 


Turkeys  as  Breeders 

I  have  a  pair  of  turkeys  I  wish  to  keep 
for  breeders.  Will  the  eggs  be  good  tor 
hatching  purposes  in  the  Spring  ? 

Pennsylvania.  H-  w-  v- 

If  this  pair  of  turkeys  is  in  good  health 
and  vigor  and  well  developed,  it  should 
supply  good  hatching  eggs  next  Spring. 
The  better  developed  the  earlier  may  eggs 
from  the  hen  turkey  be  expected. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  failure  upon 
the  part  of  the  male  bird  to  prove  potent 
as  a  breeder  and  where  but  one  male  is 
used  a  greater  risk  is  incurred  than  where 
several  males  are  placed  with  a  flock, 
using  them  either  alternately  or  as  a 
group.  The  better  development  of  the 
second  year  makes  superior  breeders  but 
younger  birds  may,  of  course,  be  utilized. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  House  Space 

Give  me  dimensions  of  a  shed  roof  for 
100  laying  Leghorns.  w.  P.  H. 

New  York. 

A  poultry-house  20  feet  square,  five 
feet  high  in  the  rear  and  nine  feet  from 
sill  to  plate  in  front  should  be  economi¬ 
cal  in  use  of  lumber  and  of  sufficient 
height  in  the  interior  to  give  head  room 
to  the  caretaker.  This  could  well  be  of 
shed  roof  type  if  desired.  Fowls  of  the 
lighter  breeds  should  have  from  three  to 
four  square  feet  of  floor  space  each. 

M.  B.  D. 


flfc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FREE  Dust  Gun  (25c  value 


f!A  LITTLE  B-K  GOES  A  GOOD  LONG  WAY” 


IT'S  A  DEAL  WITH  DEATH 

TO  HELP  YOU  OUT 


Your  B-K  Dealer  has  it. ..Get  yours  TODAY 

#  Dust  your  houses  and  birds  with  B-K  Powder!  Experts  call 
it  the  "Dust  of  Death”.  B-K  is  an  "active  chlorine”  powder. 
Maintains  a  higher  degree  of  sanitation;  helps  you  protect 
your  flock  economically  from  the  spread  of  colds,  roup  and 
bronchitis.  No  added  moisture  in  your  coops  and  houses,  when 
you  use  B-K.  Use  B-K  Powder,  the  dry  death.  Safeguards  your 

poultry  in  mass  from  the  dangers  that 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES  Division,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. 

1000  WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


may  result  from  using  damp  sprays  in 
wet  weather.  Keep  worries  down — dust 
with  B-K — start  today.  Go  to  your  B-K 
Dealer  for  big  B-K  bargain  and  30" 
FREE  Dust  Gun.  Feed  stores,  hardware 
stores,  drug  stores,  and  hatchery  men 
are  featuring  this  great  "safer  and 
saving”  B-K  offer. 


Regular  $1.00 
combination 
NOW  only 
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ROUCRUSK  GRIT 

“ Roll  the  grit  and  crush  the  feed 

‘Great,’  says  Biddy — ‘just  what  I  need.’  ” 

Hard — Insoluble— Uniform  in  both  Shape  and  Size; 
Air-cleaned,  Bright  and  Sparkling. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  this  Aristocrat  of  Grits,  or  write  for  free  sample  to 

ROLLSTONE  GRANITE  SALES  CO.,  3  Beech  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 

Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
a  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 


AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWRITERS 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


Order  our  Pattern  Book  of  Fall-Winter  Styles 
by  the  next  mail  and  stitch  up  the  latest  style 
"hits.”  It’s  the  pattern  catalog  you've  been 
wanting — with  page  after  page  of  illustrations 
showing  exactly  what  to  sew  for  every  occasion 
and  every  age!  Hurry  and  choose  the  clothes 
you’ll  need  for  Christmas  parties  and  presents. 
Get  acquainted  with  toggery  that  suits  daugh¬ 
ter’s  life  at  school  or  college.  .If  you’re  a  ma¬ 
tron,  discover  canny  new  ways  of  looking  slim¬ 
mer  as  well  as  younger.  Note  above  all,  that 
you’ll  find  endless  suggestions  for  “pepping  up” 
your  gift  list  with  everything  from  new 
lingerie  to  doll  wardrobes  and  aprons  to  dress¬ 
ing  gowns.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  your  copy 
today  and  go  over  it  carefully  before  you  do  one 
stitch  of  your  now-to-Christmas  sewing.  The 
price  of  this  book  is  15c;  book  and  a  pattern 
together.  25c.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York. 
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REDBIRD 


SMASHING  WINNINGS 


at  New  York  State  Contest 
1st  and  4th  High  Red  Pens 
1st  High  Pullet,  ALL  Breeds 


Let  us  supply  you  with  stock  from  this  strain 
which  carried  away  highest  honors  at  Farmingdale. 

61,000  Breeders — 100%  Pullorum  Free. 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
CHICKS— R.l.  REDS— ROCK- RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 
on  all  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 
Write  for  large  free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Route  7 

Wrentham,  Mass. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
ON  WINTER  BROILERS 

Get  Chicks  from  our  husky,  blood-tested  breeders. 

ROCK-HAMPS,  Barred 

Stem-Cross  Mating — plump,  heavy  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  females,  mated  to  vigorous  Barred  Bock 
cockerels.  Both  sexes  make  deep-breasted 
BARKED  broilers  and  roasters. 

Straight  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

A  fine  Mating  for  both  broilers  and  eggs. 

Longevity  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

the  favorite  strain  of  South  Jersey  egg  producers. 

Write  for  prices  on  Chicks. 

STERN  BROS.  So.  Vineland,’  N.  J. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
4/  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (BAV. D.)  : 

h  by  tHe  Official  State  testing  agency  'i 
-'of  one  of  tbe  six  New  England  States,  with' 
*■  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  tbe  preceding  calendar  year. 


.  ‘WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS’ 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  chicks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  inc..  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


_  -  A  MATING  LIST 

that  TELLS  Something  ! 

If  y, on  breed  or  raise  S.  C.  R.  I.  Eels, 
you  n  be  interested  in  our  1939  Mating 
List  which  explains  our  complete  breed- 
It;  'hows  how  we  breed  for 
LONGEVITY,  PRODUCTION  and  other 
pront  factors.  Write  for  your  copy. 
Mass.  (U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean. 

STRAIGHT 


MAftACHUS*rT4 

.  R.O.P.  , 

f  »»UOl*S  ASSOCIATION  ; 


RED 


CHICKS  ROCK-RED  Barred  Cross 

Now  hatching,  also  booking  for  spring  delivery.  Prices 

tart  of  Kin  o  .klnie  I-  i  non  I 

HARVARD,  MASS. 


- -  ”  ‘'.vv-uiiis,,  “‘MU  UUUKHlg  It 

start  at  10c  a  chick  In  1.000  lots. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9, 


is  noted  for  their  duality  chicks.  Whether 
you  want  to  raise  profitable  broilers  or  breeders 
write,  phone  or  wire.  100%  Pullorum  clean. 
Hatches  every  week. 

We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  poultry 
eauipment  and  supplies.  Discounts  from  5% 
to  30%  on  most  lines. 

MON  IDEAL  Inc. 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  30  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  ^ very  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  1. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  500  1000 

White  Eng.  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets.  .$12.50  $60.00  $120 

New  Hampshire  Bed  Pullets .  9.50  47.50  95 

Bar  Bock  &  S.  C.  B.  I.  Bed  Pullets  8.50  42.50  85 

White  Leghorns  . .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  &  Bar.  Bocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80 

Day  Old  Leg.  Cockerels  $3. 50- 1 00.  H.  Cockerels  $6.50- 1 00. 
H.  Mix  $6-100;  L.  Mix  $5.50.  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Pullorum  Tested.  Str. 

_  breeds  &  Cross  $10  up.  Also  sexed 
m  &  Started  Chix.  Warner  Elec.  Brooder.  - 

^Beck’s  U.S. Approved  Htchry,  Dept.  R.Mt.  Airy.  Md. 


ni  ftflUTUQTEn  N.  H.  Beds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Box.  W. 
DLUud  1 EO I  LiD  Leg..  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties;  Poults.  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  List  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY. 
Est.  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse.  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 


Chet’s  Chicks 


Cheterosis  Quality  Sexed 


pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Beds.  Barred  Bocks, 
Crosses.  White  Bocks,  weekly.  Catalog  Free! 

CHESTER  PILCH.  Box  30.  FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatches  the  year  'round 

ALLEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

BOX  NO.  I.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


niirifT  IMfC — Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Six  pounds 
DULIYLIllUO  at  io  wks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  BARKER,  N.  Y. 


Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  lar.K.  Borman,  Laurelton,  N.J. 


BRONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys— Purebred,  hardy 

breeders.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  De¬ 
partment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s 
full  name  and  address  given.  Many  in¬ 
quiries  are  answered  by  mail  instead  of 
printing  inquiry  and  answer,  hence  un¬ 
signed  letters  receive  no  consideration.] 

We  have  a  farm  on  wThich  a  Federal 
Land  Bank  mortgage  was  executed  in 
1926.  This  mortgage  has  always  been 
kept  in  good  standing  and  at  the  present 
time  amounts  to  $900  on  a  117-acre  farm. 
Payment  of  the  semi-annual  interest  at 
314-percent  was  made  on  the  due  date 
but  the  principal  payment  was  deferred 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  the  New 
York  Mortgage  Moratorium  Law.  I  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  bank’s  local  representa¬ 
tive  upon  orders  from  Springfield  that  I 
was  classed  as  a  delinquent.  He  informed 
me  that  the  bank  did  not  consider  the 
New  York  State  law  as  valid  and  binding 
upon  them,  inasmuch  as  they  considered 
that  New  York  could  not  legislate  in  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  their  mortgages  and  that 
their  bank  was  going  to  get  a  ruling  on 
the  same  from  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  was  given  to  understand,  however, 
that  unless  arrangements  were  made  to 
meet  payment  on  principal  that  the  hank 
would  move  for  foreclosure.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  asked  for  and  signed  an 
“extension  of  time”  agreement  to  meet 
the  amount  on  principal.  G.  A. 

New  York. 

Official  advice  from  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  confirms  our  reader’s  information. 
The  New  York  Mortgage  Moratorium 
Law  contains  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  mortgages  executed  prior  to  .Toly  1, 
1932,  may  not  be  foreclosed  for  a  default 
in  the  payment  of  principal  installments. 

The  position  taken  by  the  bank  is  that 
Federal  Land  Banks  are  Government  in¬ 
strumentalities  and  mortgages  are  made 
by  such  banks  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act ;  that, 
therefore,  the  provision  of  the  New  York 
State  Law  in  respect  to  the  payment  of 
principal  installments  is  not  applicable 
to  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgages,  as  a 
State  cannot  pass  a  law  which  will 
change  the  terms  of  a  contract  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  operations  of  a  Federal  in¬ 
strumentality. 

No  case  on  this  point  has  yet  been 
presented  to  any  court  for  a  specific 
ruling.  Meanwhile,  however,  New  York 
farm  owners  are  forced,  under  threat  of 
foreclosure,  to  keep  up  principal  pay¬ 
ments  on  their  Federal  Land  Bank  mor- 
gages. 


G.  F.  and  M.  F.  Pergande  doing  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  names  Pergande  Institute, 
Pergande  Civil  Service  Institute,  Per¬ 
gande  Publishing  Co.,  Civil  Service  In¬ 
stitute  and  Pergande  Civil  Service  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  are  ordered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  cease  unfair  com¬ 
petition.  They  are  prohibited  from  using 
“Civil  Service”  in  the  names  of  their 
business  or  to  use  the  picture  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  or  its  dome,  or  im¬ 
ply  in  any  way  that  the  school  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  U.  S.  Government  or 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  They 
cannot  represent  that  their  courses  are 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  as  a  means  of  preparing  candi¬ 
dates  for  classified  Civil  Service  posi¬ 
tions  under  the  Federal  Government. 


Louis  Epstein,  president  of  the  Loupe 
Scrap  Metal  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  gave 
me  a  note  in  part  payment  for  some 
trucking  I  did  for  him.  Then  he  skipped 
out  and  left  the  note  and  the  bank  ex¬ 
pects  me  to  pay  it  as  they  do  not  know 
where  he  is  and  my  name  is  on  the  note. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  have  to  pay  someone 
else’s  bills.  I  would  be  so  glad  if  you 
could  locate  him  and  collect  this  bill. 

New  York.  c.  w.  T. 

We  were  able  to  trace  Louis  Epstein 
to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but  mail  addressed 
to  him  there  was  forwarded  to  Water- 
town  and  returned  again  unclaimed. 


Enclosed  find  two  letters  received  from 
the  National  Capital  Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  without  any  request  or  solicitation 
on  my  part  or  prior  communicating  with 
it — they  just  came — nor  have  I  replied  to 
either  of  these  letters.  What  do  you 
know  about  this  company?  T.  D.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  company  holds  title  to  a  tract  of 
land  outside  of  Washington.  It  is  under 
mortgage  and  they  have  been  selling 
burial  lots  as  an  investment.  Sales  con¬ 
tracts,  it  is  alleged,  are  so  hedged  around 
there  is  small  probability  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  being  met.  There  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  complaint  regarding  the  high- 
pressure  methods  of  the  salesmen.  The 
value  of  the  cemetery  lots  would  depend 
upon  the  development  of  the  property 
and  the  integrity  and  responsibility  of 
the  developers. 


Your  August  27  issue  referred  to  the 
Transamerican  Distributors,  3422  W. 
Lisbon  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  I  have 
been  allured  into  signing  up  as  their  rep¬ 
resentative  and  have  paid,  by  check,  my 
$5.  The  last  letter  I  received  from  them, 
stating  that  my  application  had  been  ap¬ 
proved,  was  post-marked  August  15,  and 
1^  have  heard  nothing  from  them  since. 
Your  subscriber,  who  handed  me  your 
paper,  told  me  to  write  you  stating  that 
it  was  your  policy  to  right  these  wrongs 
and  to  bring  to  light  these  underhanded 
schemes.  n.  w.  h. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  no  way  to  get  the  refund  of 
this  $5  which  is  only  a  small  part  of  our 
reader’s  expense  in  getting  ready  to  work 
for  this  company.  William  .T.  Cressy 
operated  the  Merchandise  Mart,  the  Globe 
Advertising  Co.,  and  the  Transamerican 
Advertising  Distributors.  Robert  A. 
Owsley  was  also  connnected  with  the  en¬ 
terprise.  Cressy  lias  been  arrested  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  on  mail  fraud  charges  of  ob¬ 
taining  money  by  means  of  a  confidence 
game.  He  was  unable  to  furnish  bail 
and  is  held  for  grand  jury  action.  Owsley 
is  held  in  $500  bond  on  charges  of  op¬ 
erating  a  confidence  game.  Others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Cressy  enterprises  are 
being  sought.  Worthless  checks  have 
also  been  cashed.  Cressy  was  associated 
with  V  m.  Jennings  Bryan  Momsen  in  the 
Associated  Adjusters  which  was  stopped 
by  postal  fraud  orders. 

Can  you  collect  this  small  hill?  The 
last  of  April,  John  G.  White,  57  Island 
St.,  Roxbury,  _  Mass.,  wrote  asking  if  I 
would  ship  him  all  the  May  flowers  I 
could  pick  at  $2  a  dozen  bunches.  He 
said  he  would  send  pay  at  once  after 
each  shipment.  I  sent  him  3  1/6  dozen 
bunches,  $6.35.  I  haven’t  heard  a  word 
from  him  since.  I  wrote  to  him  several 
times.  He  must  have  received  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  letters  as  they  were  not  returned 
to  me.  X!.  M.  T. 

Maine. 

John  C.  White  received  our  letters  also 
but  made  no  response  and  he  was  not 
known  to  parties  of  whom  we  made  in¬ 
quiries.  Any  man  who  refuses  to  pay 
the  small  sum  of  $6.35  for  flowers  defi¬ 
nitely  ordered  in  this  way  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  and  we  therefore  put  his  record  in 
this  case  before  our  people. 

The  Rural  New-Ytorker  deserves 
credit  for  all  the  good  work  it  does  in 
helping  so  many  people  at  no  cost  to 
them.  There  should  be  more  public- 
spirited  firms  like  you  and  poor  people 
would  then  stand  more  of  a "  chance  to 
collect  what  belongs  to  them.  w.  o.  L. 

New  York. 

It  is  our  aim  to  be  of  help  to  our  read¬ 
ers  and  we  are  gratified  when  we  succeed. 
While  we  cannot  always  do  all  that  we 
would  like,  or  collect  all  claims  sent  to 
us,  if  we  can  impress  on  our  readers  the 
fact  that  they  must  investigate  before 
shipping  goods  or  parting  with  their 
money,  and  consider  carefully  before 
signing  any  papers,  they  will  have  learned 
a  valuable  lesson  and  will  save  many  dol¬ 
lars  for  themselves.  It  is  often  impossi¬ 
ble  to  collect  accounts  from  people  who 
systematically  set  out  to  defraud.  They 
have  no  fear  of  publicity  and  little  regard 
for  their  credit  standing  but  we  will  feel 
we  have  done  a  good  job  if  we  can  help 
our  friends  to  recognize  the  tactics  used 
by  unscrupulous  sharks. 

My  sister  and  I  bought  two  pieces  of 
property  under  contract  from  Liberty  In¬ 
vesting  Co.,  184  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  back  in  December,  1928. 
Each  of  us  kept  our  payments  promptly 
up  to  date  and  a  year  ago  last  August 
each  parcel  was  paid  for  in  full.  Despite 
the  promise  of  Liberty  Investing  Co.  in 
its  contract  that  a  warranty  deed  would 
be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  upon  pay¬ 
ing  the  full  purchase  price,  neither  my 
sister  nor  I  have  been  able  to  contact 
this  company  nor  obtain  the  deeds.  The 
man  who  always  represented  them  was 
David  Y.  Proskey,  Oakland,  N.  J.  I 
think  the  company  is  made  up  mostly  of 
the  Proskey  family  and  that  his  mother 
originally  was  vice-president.  Will  you 
try  to  get  our  deeds  for  us?  G.  A. 

„  New  Jersey. 

Liberty  Investing  Co.  cannot  be  found. 
Originally  this  company  was  located  at 
184  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  .T. 
Then  they  moved  to  354  Bloomfield  Ave., 
Caldwell,  N.  J.,  and  the  last  known  ad¬ 
dress  was  Butler,  N.  .T.  Our  letters  to 
these  addresses  were  all  returned,  marked 
“unclaimed.”  Three  letters  written  to 
David  Y.  Proskey  at  Oakland,  N.  .T., 
have  not  been  returned  nor  has  any  reply 
been  received. 

The  record  of  this  transaction  might 
well  serve  as  a  warning  to  other  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers  of  property  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  reputable,  well-recognized  real 
estate  companies  and  agents. 


All-Time  High  Pullet  _ _ 

at  STORRS  Contest 
370  Points;  341  Eggs 

“Bed  pullet  43-9.  bred  by  J.  J.  Warren,  has 
tp  smithereens  the  single  bird  record 
ot  doo  and  a  fraction  established  at  Storrs  two 
years  ago.”  —  Official  Storrs  Bulletin.  .  .  An¬ 
other  J.  J.  Warren  pullet  in  this  same  pen  also 
broke  the  previous  high  record. 

Still  another  bird  at  Maine  added  new  Warren 
laurels  by  laying  323  eggs,  scoring  328  points, 
making  her  First  High  Pullet,  ALL  breeds. 

300-Egg  Layers  are  no  novelty 
with  Warren  Rhodelsland  Reds 

CHICKS  —  Straight  Reds  and  Barred  Cross 

Hatches  Every  Week  —  Prompt  Deliveries 
All  our  breeders  live  right  here  on  our  own 
300-acre  farm  under  owner  supervision. 

Place  orders  for  Spring  Shipment  Now, 
Write  for  Catalog 
and  new  Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20.  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  fi.W.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS , 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


HUBBARD'S  pbrr°ff” 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Directfromthe  breed¬ 
ing  source.  They  live, 
grow  fast,  lay  well. 

Officially  Pullorum 
passed.  30-day  Guar¬ 
antee.  SEXED  AND 
CROS  S 
ROCK 

CHICKS  AVAILABLE.  Write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  1211,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


FOR  EGGS  and  BROILERS 


EAST’S  LARGEST  BREEDING  INSTITUTION 
Over  200,000  Blood-Tested  Breeders 


For  18  years,  Wene  Chicks  have  been  bred 
to  help  poultry  raisers  meet  exacting  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.  Broilers  and  Roasters  that 
grow  faster,  feather  better,  dress  out  plump¬ 
er  and  sell  for  more  money.  Pullets  that 
lay  prolifically  .  .  .  eggs  of  large  size  and 
uniform  color.  These  superior  products  bring 
premium  prices  that  spell  EXTRA  PROFITS. 


PURE  BREEDS 
Wyan- Rocks,  copyrighted 
blend.  R.  I.  Reds.  New 
Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyan- 
dottes,  Wh.  Giants. 

Wh.  Leghorns — HEN  breeders  mated  to  R0P  sire*. 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Wene  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  1531 -K,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


W  EN  Ecrosses 
REDrocks 
B ram-  Rocks 
‘‘Sex-Link’’  Rocks 
Leghorn- Mlnorcas 


“COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  show  their  breeding 
in  vitality,  health  and  energy.  They  grow  right, 
feather  quickly,  mature  early  and  produce  Quan¬ 
tities  of  large,  brown  eggs.  Produced  from  hens 
tested  100%  BWD  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  our  catalog  giving  details.  Booking 
1939  orders  now.  Write  today. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Ino. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell.  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 


KAUDERS  li 


7>nutic,h&&cl  LEGHORNS  CUui  REDS 


FIVE  WORLD  RECORDS 

for  long  life-time  egg  production. 

One  of  two  highest  5-year  official 
averages.  Poultry  Itom’s  Egg  Contest 

Report.  Chicks.  270-348  Egg  Sired,  v - — — 

Advanced  order  discount.  Sexed  Chicks.  ~| 

Irving  Kauder,  Box  100,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  | 


BARRED  ROCKS  AND  REDS 

Best  Rock  pen  all  contests  1937.  again 
1938.  Also  highest  individual  both  years. 
3rd  Red  pen  both  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island  1938.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  chicks 
are  bred  and  priced  to  make  money  for  you 

WEBER  DUCK  FARM,  Inc. 

B.  F.D.  6.  Wrentham,  Mass..  Telephone  75 


MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER 

More  Large  EGGS— Feed  fresh-cut  market  bones— 
muiCLdlge  the  greatest  egg  producer  known.  Catalog 

free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  13.  MILFORD,  MASS* 


\ 


PULLETS . 

1000  Barred  Rocks.  New  Hampshires  &  Bed- 
Rock  Cross  Pullets.  Raised  on  Free  Farm  Range 
12  Weeks  Old  75c  each. 

_  _  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E. C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Bx.  R,  Scrgeantsville,  N.  J. 


Vermont’s  hardy 
non-broody  egg  and 
_  broiler  strain.  Pullorum 

BARRED  ROCHS  P-0Idei  t,is- 

"Farms,  Box  6 T  West' & 
foathorinf0  kTmb A*LLS  Poultry  SF arm? 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page-  : 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Whiskey  barrels  —  fresh  emptied,  white  oak,  charred. 

50  gallons.  Splendid  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Freight 
prepaid.  $3.00  each :  two  for  $5.55.  Immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  Quantity  Price*. 

Stephen  J.  Reynolds’  Distillery,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


EARN  UP  TO  $100  WEEKLY 

commissions  now  and  all  Winter  distributing  our 
quality  nursery  products.  Pull  or  part  time. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  NURSERYMEN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MEN  WANTED— To  sell  our  complete  line  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Ornamentals.  Cash  commission  paid 
weekly.  WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Waynetboro,  Ya. 


50c 


2CZ  XMAS  CARDS 

Printed-with-Name  —  — 

50  for  89e.  (Envelopes  included).  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  PRESS  -  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 

12  LADIES’  WHITE  LINEN  handkerchiefs  and  12 

ladies’  fancy  handkerchiefs,  all  for  $1.00.  1  °*ta«e 

Paid.  STATLER  TEXTILE  COMPANY.  Lowell.  Mass. 

'ANTED  names  of  those  selling  Furs,  Hides,  Wool, 

Sheepskins. Ginseng.  KEYSTONE  HIDE  QO„I.anca.t«r.Pai 

DOES  YOUR  ROOF  LEAK? 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

From  7o  a  ft.  includes  best  material  and  labor;  any¬ 
where  in  N.  J.  or  N.  Y.  No  cash;  3-year  term.  For 
low  estimates.  Write —  .  ,,  , 

W.  PEARSON,  10  Honm  Place,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


W 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POE  SALE— 160-acre  potato  land,  cheap  for 
quick  sale;  good  buildings,  need  some  repair; 
plenty  wood  and  spring  water.  Enquire  of  D. 
E.  MONROE,  Roulette,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Orchard,  Plattekill,  N.  Y.,  10  miles 
from  Newburgh,  220  acres,  residence,  farm 
buildings;  2,000  apple  trees.  t>  acres  grapes; 
price  $16,000.  ALBERT  WILSON,  140  East  39th 
Street,  New  York. 


POULTRY  FARM,  with  or  without  stock,  de¬ 
sired  by  college  graduate.  ADVERTISER 
6199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  farm  in  Putnam;  ce¬ 
ment  road,  1  mile  from  city;  40  cows,  rating 
for  1,000  lbs.  daily,  up-to-date  farming,  fully 
equipped  with  machinery  and  tools;  price  for  a 
quick  sale;  $13,000,  terms;  write  for  bulletin. 
RACINE  FARM  AGENCY,  Danielson,  Conn. 


CASH  FOR  your  farm,  properly  described  and 
priced.  BOX  116,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


FINE  CHICKEN  or  truck  farm,  12  acres,  ad¬ 
joining  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  seven-room  house, 
heat,  hath,  electricity;  garages,  barn,  chicken- 
houses;  other  outbuildings;  reasonable  for  cash. 
W.  A.  ALA  AS,  Route  3,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


EXCHANGE  HOUSE,  modern,  6  rooms  and  two 
stores,  rented,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  farm  with 
good  house  within  50  miles  from  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  6196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SET  YOUR  son  up  in  business — Coal  business 
in  the  city  of  Hudson,  doing  over  3,000  tons 
annually;  good-will,  land,  buildings,  and  mod¬ 
ern  equipment;  price  $6,500.  Apply  to  LLOYD 

M.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale-on-tlie-Hudson, 

N.  Y. 


COZY  26  ACRES,  adapted  to  poultry,  on  im¬ 
proved  highway;  grand  6-room  cottage,  all 
furnished;  electric  lights;  barn,  poultry  houses; 
quick  sale,  $4,000.  7  acres,  all  tillable,  7-room 

house,  barn,  in  township  of  Kinderhook,  only 
$1,800.  Also  large  and  small  dairy  and  fruit 
farms,  lake  frontage  farms,  circulars.  Apply  to 
LLOYD  AI.  HALLENBECK,  Licensed  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Broker,  Greendale-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  STORE,  gas  station  and  home;  good 
business;  owner  died;  everything  $5,500. 
“DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list 
Orange  County  stores,  farms,  homes. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  2,000  or  more  laying 
capacity,  practical  poultryman  will  lease  for  • 
term  of  years;  Southern  Connecticut  or  New 
York  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6310,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


14(4  ACRES,  $375;  9(4  acres,  $260;  woodland, 
no  swamp;  good  road:  suitable  for  poultry¬ 
raising;  easy  terms.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


AIARRIED  AL\N  for  poultry;  cottage;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6183,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  SA1ALL  adult  family,  every 
convenience;  good  home,  twenty  dollars  month¬ 
ly.  ADVERTISER  6315,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


S0AIE0NE  TO  care  for  invalid  wife  and  house- 
keep  for  husband.  ADVERTISER  6312,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


DAIRY  OR  HOG  farm;  rare  opportunity  offered, 

raise  hogs,  turn  over  high  grade  delicacies 
and  home-made  by-products  ultimately  earnings 
objectively;  no  competition,  old  country  recipes; 
Dutch-American,  55,  Catholic,  assist,  mainten¬ 
ance  and  percentage  meritorious  earnings;  per¬ 
manent;  details.  ADVERTISER  6198,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESIRE  WORK  on  poultry  farm,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  some  experience.  ADVERTISER  6061, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARAIER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  34,  married, 
technical  trained  and  12  years’  experience 
dairying,  poultry,  gardening.  ADVERTISER 
6100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERAIAN,  35,  AIARRIED,  wishes  position  as 
caretaker,  or  all-around  farm-hand ;  no  dairy. 
H.  ELVERS,  1722  W.  4th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  AIAN,  32,  small  family,  de¬ 
sires  position  as '  caretaker,  manager  or  any 
responsible  position  with  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  6165, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A10THER  AND  daughter,  housekeeper  manager, 
nurse;  daughter,  assist  and  as  governess;  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable.  ADVERTISER  6170,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  employer  for  farm  es¬ 
tate  manager;  best  references.  CLEGHORN 
FARAIS,  Longwoods,  Aid. 


AIAN  WANTS  position  on  poultry  farm;  expe¬ 
rience,  willing  worker  and  dependable;  reason¬ 
able  wages  to  start;  driver’s  license.  H.  W., 
care  J.  Kolin,  Oak  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


REFINED  GERAIAN,  52,  wishes  position,  house¬ 
keeper  for  elderly  couple.  ADVERTISER 
6173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER.  HERDSAIAN,  good  practical  farm¬ 
er  and  dairyman,  purebreds  or  commercial; 
wide  experience,  reliable;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AIAN,  poultryman,  house-man,  com¬ 
panion;  can  cook  for  himself  and  drive. 
FRANK,  669  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Alass. 


OLD  TUMBLE-DO AVN  4-room  house,  barn.  40 
acres  abandoned  land,  rocks,  trees,  spring, 
brook,  high  elevation,  60  miles  New  York  City, 
hunters  or  vacationalists;  $2,200,  all  cash;  va¬ 
cant  building  lot  in  Aliami,  Fla.,  $500,  all  cash. 
HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


DESIRABLE  SAIALL  farm,  attractive  price  to 
settle  estate.  NORAIAN  DYE,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


LAUNDRY,  17  YEARS  established,  $2,000 
down;  chicken  dinner  guest  house,  rent, 
option;  would  you  like  part  interest  15-year 
poultry  plant?  ROWSE,  Great  Barrington,  Alass. 

PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in 
New  Jersey,  substantial  amount  of  land, 
buildings  not  very  modern;  mail  full  details, 
price  and  location  to  BOX  276,  Church  Street 
Annex,  New  York  City. 


EQUIPPED  OTSEGO  and  Delaware  County 
farms;  list  free.  Al.  L.  BUNNELL,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 


A’ERY  GOOD  farms,  all  prices;  list  free. 
HOWARD  CLINE,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  FOR  larger  farm  or  sell  poultry 
farm;  excellent  buildings.  ADVERTISER  6138, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  mod- 
ernly  equipped,  city  conveniences;  large  18- 
room  house;  65  head;  silos;  buildings  excellent; 
812,000  down.  ADVERTISER  6166,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong  man,  about  50,  experienced, 
sober,  general  farming,  milk  2  cows;  good 
room  and  board,  $20  month.  SPIRENG,  It.  3, 
Box  307,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


63-ACRE  FRUIT  and  chicken  farm,  with  stock 
and  tools,  complete;  cheap.  J.  AVALDS- 
BURGER,  Alonticello,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE— 46-acre  farm,  fully  equipped  with 
stock  and  furniture;  cheap;  Central  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6169,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

A-NO.-l  DAIRY  FARAI  with  45  cows,  all  equip¬ 
ment;  house,  all  improvements;  on  concrete 
road.  60  miles  New  York  City;  as  is  $24,000; 
farm  bare  $16,000;  paying  business,  fine  loca¬ 
tion:  very  reasonable  terms.  ADVERTISER 
6168,  care"  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY— Beautiful  valley  farm, 
320  acres,  very  productive,  new  house,  large 
barn,  56  stanchions,  new  70-foot  henhouse,  plen¬ 
tiful  water  supply,  macadam  road,  electricity; 
one  mile  village;  good  milk  market;  $8,500,  only 
$2,000  cash  required  if  buyer  has  own  stock  and 
equipment,  balance  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
6172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SENECA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  105  cash  crop  1  irm, 
98  acres  in  productive  tillage  adapted  to  grow¬ 
ing  a  large  variety  of  crops;  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  to  canning  and  kraut  factories,  beanery 
and  grain  elevator;  ample  fuel  wood  for  farm 
needs;  9-room  house,  3  large  barns,  garage  and 
other  buildings;  excellent  water  supply;  $3,700, 
terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Alass. 


ASBITRY  PARK.  Red  Bank,  Holmdel,  Colts 
Neck,  Freehold;  free  booklet  farms,  homes, 
river.  RAY  II.  STILLAIAN,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


A  HOUSE  AND  ten  acres,  good  for  hunters. 
P.  O.  BOX  100,  Lickingville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  poultry  farm,  2,000  layers, 
running  water  in  all  pens;  large  brook;  every¬ 
thing  in  good  condition.  WELLSVILLE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARAI,  Wm.  Becker,  Prop.,  New  Alilford, 
Conn. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  equipped  dairy  farm.  New 
York  State.  J.  KAMPISH,  135  Brown  Place, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  farm  as  investment,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  New  York;  no  objection  to  buying 
at  better  price  from  elderly  couple  who  would 
continue  to  live  on  place.  ADVERTISER  6178, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AIARYLAND,  THE  Wonderland  of  the  East; 

mild,  healthful  climate;  good  roads;  best 
markets;  no  rocks,  hills,  floods,  tornadoes; 
cheap,  productive  farms,  inland,  waterfronts, 
estates;  unusual  opportunities  for  any  purpose 
desired;  free  illustrated  catalog.  C.  E.  TURN¬ 
ER,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


COSY  FLORIDA  home,  5  rooms,  modern,  50 
bearing  orange  trees,  flowers;  highway;  De- 
Land  10  minutes;  mail,  school  bus;  only  $2,500. 
Also  20  acres  fine  prairie  land  on  graded  road  to 
Arcadia,  DeSoto  County,  Florida;  only  $10  per 
aere.  H.  AI.  DAVIS,  Aged  Owner,  Rt.  1, 
DeLand,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm,  5-room  cot¬ 
tage,  bath,  heat,  electricity,  garage;  equipped 
for  chickens,  ducks,  rabbits  and  turkeys;  may 
include  stock;  price  $3,200,  very  reasonable 
terms.  APGAR,  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J.  Tel. 
I’ompton  Lakes  494. 

WANTED  —  New  York  State,  small  acreage, 
main  highway,  electricity,  house  suitable  for 
tourists;  price  reasonable;  no  agents.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  6319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Help  Wanted 

COUPLE — -White,  woman  for  general  housework, 
cooking;  man,  experienced  farnr-hand;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  into  hog-raising  business;  state  full 
particulars.  CAPT.  PULCH,  Northport,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Housekeeper  under  40,  experienced, 
clean,  neat,  good  character,  for  country  home; 
convenient,  modern  and  pleasant  home;  $10  per 
week  to  start;  in  replying  give  complete  personal 
description  and  qualifications,  also  inclose  snap¬ 
shot.  AVrite  P.  O.  BOX  378,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FARM  HELP  AVANTED— Must  be  good  milker; 

good  home  and  wages.  B.  THIEBEN,  Pine 
Bush,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4807. 

STABLEMAN,  EXPERIENCED  both  farm  and 
riding  horses;  give  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
6167,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  GIRL,  or  woman,  assist  housework 
and  care  of  infant;  modern  New  York  City 
apartment.  ADA’ERTISER  6171,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  energetic  for 
rapidly  growing  poultry  farm  on  Long  Island; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  reply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL  FOR  general  housework,  family  two 
adults,  two  children,  near  New  York;  recom¬ 
mendations  required.  Address  ADATERTISER 
6177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEAMSTER.  MILKER,  $35,  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  6318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED— Single  man  for  steady  job  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm.  AVRIGHT  TABOR,  Dover  Plains, 
N.  V. 

PROTESTANT  GIRL,  housework,  cooking  in 
apartment;  own  private  room;  child  in  fami¬ 
ly,  9(4;  give  age,  description,  experience,  photo 
if  possible;  $35  monthly.  MRS.  AVILLIAMS,  3 
Brooklands,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY,  AMBITIOUS  farmer,  carpenter,  gar¬ 
dener,  shares  and  small  salary.  VIEMEISTER, 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  ACQUAINTED  with  batteries, 
capable  to  build  a  commercial  plant  on  shares; 
no  investment,  all  expenses  furnished.  ADATER¬ 
TISER  6306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  or  boy,  help  about  small 
place,  some  poultry,  year  round;  good  home, 
small  wages.  ADVERTISER  6184,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Experienced  head  laundress;  must  be 
citizen  and  able  to  take  charge;  wages  $62  to 
$74  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  giving  ex¬ 
perience.  CREEDMOOR  STATE  HOSPITAL, 
Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  AT  ONCE  working  couple  or  family 
to  take  charge  of  38  cows,  hand  milking;  $100 
per  month,  house,  milk,  to  start;  only  good  dry- 
lmud  milkers  apply.  J.  ADASSE,  Central  Islip, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  HANDY  with  tools,  carpentry,  poul¬ 
try,  to  run  small  fruit  farm  for  middle-aged 
couple  interested  in  poultry;  small  salary  or 
shares.  ADVERTISER  6305,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  MIDDLE-AGED  farmer  for 
Pennsylvania;  married;  write  all  informations 
and  salary  expected;  permanent.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  married, 
reliable,  capable,  familiar  with  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables,  livestock,  industrious,  wishes  steady 
position;  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  6175, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION — January  1  by  AVestern  Protestant 
American,  34,  experienced  beef  cattle,  dairy, 
borses,  machinery;  no  tobacco,  liquor;  wife,  ex¬ 
perienced  household  management,  cooking,  driv¬ 
ing;  good  living  conditions  essential;  references; 
interview.  BOX  386,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

YOUNG  MAN,  27,  Finnish  nationality,  willing 
worker.  AV.  MATTSON,  234  East  77th  St., 
New  York  City. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  AMERICAN,  good  plain  cook, 
Christian  family.  AVrite  BOX  386,  Monticello, 
N.  Y. 

SITUATION  AVANTED — Young  man,  carpentry, 
painting,  upholstery,  plumbing,  electricity, 
etc. ;  references.  ADA’ERTISER  6179,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  specialty  vegetables, 
experienced  poultry,  battery  plants,  pets; 
married.  34.  ADA’ERTISER  618S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  poultryman,  has  driver’s  li¬ 
cense,  no  liquor  or  tobacco,  desires  steady 
position  at  $40  a  month  and  hoard.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  6181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  FARMER,  German,  27,  single, 
clean,  dependable,  all  farm  work,  experienced; 
clean,  fast  milker;  estate,  institution,  farm; 
please  state  wages  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER 
6182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  wants  rural  posi¬ 
tion,  best  of  references.  ADA’ERTISER  6185, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHRISTIAN,  PROTESTANT,  man,  25,  desires 
night  watchman,  chauffeur,  handy-man;  es¬ 
tate;  Government  recommended.  Inquire  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  6186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  HIGHLY  recommended;  cook,  house- 
worker;  gardener,  repairs,  handy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE,  healthy,  steady, 
reliable,  first-class  herdsman  and  working  fore¬ 
man;  nine  years’  practical  and  theoretical  expe¬ 
rience;  dairy  tester;  accustomed  to  all  farm  and 
dairy  equipment;  temperate,  young,  American, 
small  family,  Protestant;  excellent  references; 
state  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER  6189,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AV  ANTED  as  caretaker,  farm  and 
housework,  cooking,  in  Protestant  home  by 
refined  American  couple,  or  womau  only;  1  child; 
state  particulars,  references.  ADA’ERTISER 

6191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  AVOMAN  wants  work.  MAUD 
GLOSENGER,  Star  Route,  Lakeville,  Pa. 

AVORKING  FARM  foreman,'  age  30,  married, 
one  child;  life  experience  modern  dairy  farm¬ 
ing;  understand  machinery,  silo  filling,  hay, 
wheat,  rye,  teamster,  tractor,  milker,  caretaker 
and  license  driver.  ADA’ERTISER  6192,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNENCUMBERED  AVOMAN,  45,  seeks  conge¬ 
nial  position,  housekeeper;  good  recommenda¬ 
tions:  plain  cook;  pleasing  personality.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  6193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY-MAN,  35,  Polish-Ameriean,  sober,  hon¬ 
est,  active,  life-time  experience  in  building 
construction,  carpentry,  masonry,  painting;  has 
knowledge  in  poultry;  able  to  take  full  charge. 
ADVERTISER  6194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  AVANTED — Woman,  in  forties,  ex¬ 
perienced  housekeeper.  ADA’ERTISER  6197, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DEPENDABLE  AIARRIED  man  wants  work;  ex¬ 
perience  dairy  and  fruit  farm.  ADA’ERTISER 
6200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  DESIRES  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  first-class  buttermaker,  good  dry-hand 
milker;  middle-aged,  Swiss,  single;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6307, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Responsible,  neat,  educated, 
thoroughlv  experienced,  battery,  floor  birds. 
ADVERTISER  6302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 

AVANTED  POSITION  on  poultry  farm  by  man 
experienced  in  incubation,  brooding,  laying 
hens,  turkey  raising  and  dry  picking,  also  repair 
work;  no  liquor;  wages  $35,  room,  board. 
FRANK  SWAIN;  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FARMER.  EXPERIENCED  crops,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try;  best  reference,  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  BOX  40,  AVriglltstown,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYAIAN,  Cornell 
trained,  capable  managerial  position,  desires 
position;  best  references:  married.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST,  COLLEGE  trained,  now  avail¬ 
able;  years  of  experience:  capable  of  handling 
any  proposition;  excellent  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSAIAN,  DAIRYAIAN,  33.  married,  Ameri¬ 
can,  no  children;  life  experience  dairy  work, 
Cornell  Certificate.  ADA’ERTISER  6304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Job  as  teamster  or  milker  on  coun¬ 
try  estate  by  middle-aged  single  man;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  6308,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  EXCELLENT  cook;  man  experienced 
poultryman,  gardener,  chauffeur.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  6309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  AIAN,  age  40,  desires  position,  care¬ 
taker  or  houseman;  .references.  ADA’ERTISER 
6311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  ALAN,  FARM-SCHOOL  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable,  best  references,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  357  9th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPING  POSITION  desired;  compe¬ 
tent.  neat;  state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  6314, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  AIAN,  19,  Christian,  commercial  high 
school  graduate,  wishes  work  on  private  es¬ 
tate,  hotel  or  poultry  establishment;  free  to 
travel;  references.  RAYAIOND  AIAIER.  17 

Alary  Street,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

HATCHERY  AIANAGER,  poultryman,  experi¬ 
enced.  no  liquor,  cigarettes,  wants  position. 
ADA'ERTISER  6316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GROOAI,  SINGLE,  experienced  with  hunters  and 
polo  ponies;  good  references.  '  ADA’ERTISER 
6320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  position,  houseman,  butler,  chauf¬ 
feur.  Address  185  SPEED AA’ELL  AA’E.,  Apt. 
408,  Alorristown,  N.  J. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

POSTPAID,  PURE  clover  honey,  fancy,  4  boxes 
$1,  No.  1  5  boxes  $1,  5-lb.  pail  80e;  special 
prices  case  lots.  AIAPLE  GROVE  FARAIS, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Fine  quality,  lower  prices;  60  clover 
$5.  28  $2.50;  60  buckwheat  $3.60;  60  mixed, 
fine  flavor,  $4.20;  not  prepaid;  10  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.50:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV. 

LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY — Extra  white,  60  lbs.  $4.50; 

120  lbs.  $8.75;  fine  white,  $4.25,  $8;  light 
amber,  $4.  $7.50;  mixed  Fall,  $3.50,  $6.50. 

LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  SOFT-SHELL  pecans,  5  lbs.  33c,  10 
lbs.  30c,  50  lbs.  and  over  25c  per  pound  de¬ 
livered.  VICKERY  NUT  COMPANY,  Ennis, 
Texas. 

DELICIOUS  CLOA’ER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid, 
85e;  10  lbs.  $1.60.  SCRIBNER  HILL  API¬ 
ARIES,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  our  best  clover 
$5.40,  second  grade  $4. SO,  clover-basswood 
$4.50,  buckwheat  $3.60.  2  cans  $6.20;  10-lb. 
pail  postpaid  $1.75,  buckwheat  $1.25;  5  lbs.  $1 
and  75c:  also  honey  in  retail  packages.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PECANS — Large  paper-shell,  five  and  "ten-pound 
bags,  thirty  cents  pound  prepaid  parcel  post. 
J.  L.  CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 

NBAA’  CROP  honey,  fancy,  light  clover.  1  5-lb. 

pail  85c,  2  pails  $1.60.  6  pails  $4;  buckwheat, 
1  pail  75c,  2  pails  $1.40,  6  pails  $3.75;  all 
postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  PRICES  lower,  60  lbs.  best  clover 
$4.25.  two  $8;  mixed  golden  Fall  bloom.  60 
lbs.  $3.75,  two  $7.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Alarietta, 
N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY  in  60’s:  clover  7c.  buck¬ 
wheat  5c  a  pound;  clover  comb,  24  boxes  $3.56. 
WALTER  A.  AVOOD,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

CLOA’ER  HONEY— 10  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid.  2  or 
more  cans  $1  each  here;  all  premium  packages. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ASSORTED  HONEYS,  ideal  gift,  six  varieties: 

herbs,  raspberry.  Florida  oranges,  etc.,  glass 
skeps,  carton,  6  (4-lb.  $1.20,  6  1-Ib.  $2.  post¬ 
paid  300  miles.  HARRY  AIERRILL,  Alassa- 
pequa,  N.  Y.  " 


FINEST  AIII.D  buckwheat,  mixed  Fall  flowers, 
honey;  new  sixties  $3.60.  NELSON  BROS., 
93rd  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN  LIGHT  honey,  5-lb.  pail  75c,  pre¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  $4  here.  CHAS.  G.  AlARSHALL 
&  SON,  Linden,  Mich. 


BLACK  AYALNUT  meats,  extra  selected,  hand¬ 
picked,  resifted,  1  lb.  75c,  2  lbs.  $1.35,  5  lbs. 
$3.25.  prepaid;  in  the  shell,  $2  bu.,  collect. 
R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


EXTRA  WHITE  clover  honey,  6  5-lb.  pails 
$3.25,  12  $6;  60-lb.  can  $5,  2  $9.50  liquefied; 
not  liquefied  2  60-lb.  cans  $9.  F.  K.  CLAP- 
SADDLE,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 


BEST  PLTRE  pork  sausage,  real  country  style, 
3  lbs.  $1,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  best  hickory  smoked 
hams  and  bacon,  lb.  45  cts;  all  prepaid.  STEIN¬ 
ER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  quality  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.25, 
buckwheat  $3.25,  very  fine  mixed  $3.50;  also 
small  containers.  CLAYTON  AVRIGHT,  Broc- 
tori,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  668. 


New  York  has  a  Normal 
Honey  Crop 

For  several  years  New  York  State  has 
had  no  surplus  honey  problem,  due  to 
short  crops.  No  surplus  problem  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  year,  though  the  crop  is  nor¬ 
mal  in  the  State,  and  much  above  normal 
in  the  Middle  West. 

California,  usually  the  biggest  producer, 
has  a  short  crop.  South  Carolina  and 
other  Southern  States  have  a  very  short 
crop,  with  bees  starving,  unless  fed.  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  and  neighboring 
States  have  crops  of  150  to  400  pounds 
a  colony.  These  facts  were  brought  out 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cortland 
County  Beekeepers’  Association. 

The  honey  business  is  now  a  $10,000.- 
000  industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
country  has  4,500.000  colonies  of  bees, 
producing  about  160,000,000  pounds  in  an 
average  year.  Though  new  ways  of  using, 
honey  are  constantly  being  discovered  and 
its  food  value  is  becoming  more  widely 
known,  consumption  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  based  on  honey’s  merits  as  a  food. 

Honey  is  not  an  expensive  sweet. 
Wholesale  prices  so  far  are  expected  to 
be  about  what  they  were  last  year.  Honey 
lends  itself  to  direct  sales  to  the  consumer 
more  than  most  farm  crops.  It  is  at¬ 
tractively  packaged  from  half  pints  to 
big-  steel  drums. 

In  discussing  the  annual  picnic  meeting 
of  the  Empire  State  Honey  Producers’ 
Association,  held  at  the  famous  Cliazy 
McIntosh  Apple  Orchards  at  C'hazy,  N. 
Y.,  M.  H.  Fairbanks  of  Homer,  told  of 
the  hosts’  experience  with  bees.  Intro¬ 
duced  into  these  largest  McIntosh  or¬ 
chards  in  the  world  four  years  ago,  the 
managers  found  difficulty  in  selling  the 
first  year’s  crop  of  honey — 200  pounds. 
This  year,  in  August,  they  had  already 
sold  $4,000  worth  from  their  road-side 
stand.  Their  stand  does  an  enormous 
business  in  selling  apples  and  honey  to  a 
heavy  tourist  trade. 

Rain  and  storms  reduced  the  Fall  flow 
of  nectar  in  many  regions.  Most  bee¬ 
keepers  will  be  obliged  to  feed  their  bees 
this  Fall.  The  practice  of  syrup  feeding 
in  Fall  is  advised  as  making  for  safer 
wintering  in  most  cases. 

Winter  packing  of  bees  was  discussed 
at  the  Cortland  meeting.  One  owner 
brings  his  200  swarms  through  in  fine 
shape  each  year,  after  a  liberal  feeding 
of  cane  syrup — by  using  maple  leaves  as 
a  packing  for  his  hives.  Leaves  do  not 
attract  mice  as  some  insulating  materials 
do.  Another,  Leon  Palmer,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cortland  group,  uses  one  inch 
of  chaff,  or  three  or  four  thicknesses  of 
cardboard.  Some  others  winter  in  cel¬ 
lars.  Whatever  the  method,  plenty  of 
food,  good  ventilation,  protection  from 
mice,  and  adequate  protection  from  tem¬ 
perature  fluctuations  and  strong  'winds 
bring  good  results. 

The  honey  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year  was  meritorious.  With  its  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  various  kinds  of 
hives,  its  colony  of  working  bees,  its 
package  honeys,  it  is  a  center  of  interest. 

Two  lads  from  the  North  Rose  group 
of  Future  Farmers  gave  several  demon¬ 
strations  daily  at  the  State  Fair  of  han¬ 
dling  bees,  in  a  big  wire  cage  so  that 
observers  would  be  protected.  The  North 
Rose  group  also  had  for  the  first  time  a 
fine  educational  and  historical  exhibit  of 
bees  and  equipment,  old  and  new,  in  the 
new  4-H  Club  building. 

The  following  were  elected  to  direct  the 
Cortland  group  of  beekeepers  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  :  Fred  Fairbanks,  Homer,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Ira  L.  Garner,  Cortland,  vice-presi- 
dens ;  Mrs.  Fred  Fairbanks,  secretry- 
treasurer.  M.  G.  F. 


Albany  County  Notes 

The  tropical  storm  hit  this  county  in 
spots,  causing  no  fatalities  but  some 
property  damage.  Water  in  streams  and 
lakes  rose  to  an  unusual  level,  flooding 
cellars  and  halting  traffic.  While  at  its 
height,  the  wind  was  noted  to  veer  in 
three  directions.  Possibly  this  feature 
induced  fear  among  farm  animals.  Just 
before  the  storm  broke,  three  cows  and  a 
horse  came  hurriedly  to  the  gateway.  The 
cows  bellowing,  the  horse  neighing,  but 
all  were  unharmed. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  a 
bridge  was  washed  away  when  a  near-by 
stream  overflowed  its  banks  carrying  off 
two  brooder  houses  containing  pullets  and 
chickens.  An  incubator  in  the  same 
hatchery  was  not  injured.  Comparatively 
few  trees  fell  in  this  area.  One  large 
locust  located  about  100  feet  from  a 
dwelling  house  on  the  front  lawn  near 
the  highway  was  seen  swaying  a  few 
minutes  before  it  fell,  uprooted,  the  top 
branches  crashing  into  the  corner  of  the 
owner’s  front  porch  roof.  The  tree  was 
found  to  be  water-soaked  at  the  roots, 
owing  to  imperfect  drainage  and  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  season.  A.  E.  H. 


buy  nunx.  t'-e'Jf*' 

PER  TRUCK  DOLLAR  .  .  ■ 

BUY  INTERNATIONAL 


need  a  heavy-duty  truck  tike  me  o. 
try  hauling  to  market,  a  pick-up  u 

ids,  or  any  other  size, 
fnr  the  iob  in  the  International  line, 


some  appearance  reneco  uw  h—  ^  . 
skilled  engineering  that  have  gone  in  o 
every  detail  to  make  them  the  best  truck 
the  market. 

30  models  in  99  wheelbase 
International  line,  from 
powerful  Six-Wheelers, 
vo-speed  rear  axles, 
)W  range  of  speeds 
j  in  soft  fields.  See  the 
tional  dealer  or  Company- 

demonstration. 

HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Illinois 


investment  on 

There  are 
lengths  in  the 
Half -Ton  units  to 
Several  models  have 
providing  a  specie 
for  farm  hauling 
nearby  Internal— 
owned  branch  for  a 

INTERNATIONAL 

(i 

|80  North  Michigan  Avenue 


International  performance,  economy, 
,ns  life,  and  after-sale  service  have  won 
ie  respect  and  admiration  of  truck  users 
verywhere  for  this  great  line  of  trucks. 
Very  year  adds  to  the  International  repu- 
ation  for  outstanding  truck  value. 

Turn  your  farm  hauling  over  to  an 
nternational  and  enjoy  all  the  advan¬ 
ces  these  trucks  bring  to  l'0"’*. 
They  are  designed  and  built  -Truck 

Vipfiw  work.  Their  hand- 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 


ere  is  no  Sundial  dealer  near  you,  write  Sundial, 
21  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


SUNDIAL 


are 


ALL  LEATHER 
WORK  SHOES 

est  foi*  your  money 


Here’s  why.-  they're  TOUGH,  made  to 
stand  up  under  grueling  wear  in  all 
weather.  They’re  COMFORTABLE,  flex¬ 
ible  and  easy  on  the  feet.  They  SAVE 
MONEY  .  .  because  their  SOLID  ALL- 
LEATHER  CONSTRUCTION  lasts  longer. 
There's  a  Sundial  Shoe  f 
member  of  your  family,  too. 


tor  every 


GET  YOUR.  TRACTOR  AT 

FACTORY  PRICE 


1  Patented 
Tool 
Control 

Pays  for  Itself 
In  One  Season 


10-UAY  TRIAL  OFFER  !— Try 

it  at  our  riBk.  2  to  5  H.l\ 
walking  or  riding  types. 
3  speed*  f  wd.  and  reverse. 
Air  tires  or  steel  wheels. 


Write  Sor  Free  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  famous  SHAW  DU- 
ALL  TRACTORS  —  lists  money-sav¬ 
in?  Low  Factory  Prices.  Amazing: 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches.  Plows,  harrows,  discs, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cots  tall 
weeds,  runs  belt  machinery.  Write 
nearest  office  for  IO-Day  Trial  Offer. 
SHAW  MFC.  COMPANY, 
4711  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kana. 
130- F  West  42d  St.,  NewYork.N.Y. 
0812-F  Magnolia,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
668- F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SHAW°u-A>-LTRACTOR. 


MORE  PROFIT— LESS  WORK 

CLEAN-EASY 
HlVI  I  L  K  E  R 


A  portable,  self-washing  i 
I  Milks  20  to  25  cows  per 
I  Electric  or  gas  powered, 
stallation  required.  Write 


^°%S/ 


Give  Them  Newton’s  Veterinary  Compound 

A  formula  compounded  by  Drs.  Newton  &  Carter, 
graduates  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  and  used 
regularly  in  their  practice. 

USED  OVER  50  YEARS 

In  the  treatment  of  COUGHS,  COLDS,  INDIGES- 
TION  AND  INTESTINAL  WORMS.  A  GRAND 
CONDITIONER.  Makes  breathing  easier.  Because  of 
Its  efficacy,  it  is  in  general  demand  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  In  powder  form,  it  is  easily 

GIVEN  IN  WET  FEED 

The  dose  .is  small,  making  It  a  very  economical  prepa¬ 
ration.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  supply  on  hand  in 
the  stable,  giving  the  stock  two  or  three  doses  a  week. 
Excellent  for  cattle  and  hogs.  Put  up  In  two  slzies,  13 
oz.  at  65c,  and  2  lbs.  at  $1.25.  At  your  dealer  or  mailed 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

NEWTON  HORSE  MEDICINE  CO. 

5170  Hillsboro  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 
Formerly  of  Toledo,  Ohio 


NEWTONS  Veterinary  Compound 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Record 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  writ  e  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEB  333.  W  30thSt..  New  York 
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A  Farm  Boy  Exhibits  His  Prize  Winning  Pet  Leghorn 
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Profits  from  Sound  Woodlot  Practices 


URING  the  Winter  months,  when  the 
hardwood  trees  are  free  of  leaves, 
the  farmer  or  estate  owner  who  is 
interested  in  improving  the  value  of 
his  woodlot,  can  work  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  Silvicultural  practices  aim 
to  raise  the  productivity  and  value  of  a  forest  by 
improving  the  composition  and  increasing  the  rate  of 
growth  on  the  trees  that  remain  and  as  a  result 
make  available  utilizable  products  from  the  material 
removed.  The  type  of  timber  crop  which  is  to  be 
raised  will  vary,  depending  on  the  interests  of  the 
individual,  but  providing  the  woodlot  contains  wood 
in  excess  of  his  annual  fuel  requirements,  the  owner 
can,  without  stint  or  inconvenience,  operate  his  for¬ 
est  as  an  investment.  In  other  words,  he  can  receive 
interest  in  the  form  of  an  annual  supply  of  wood 
and  at  the  same  time  not  impair  his  capital  but 
gradually  build  it  up.  In  this  connection,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  forest  is  a  long-term 
crop  and  unlike  most  other  agricultural  harvests, 
raising  trees  requires  discernment  and  patience. 
Furthermore,  woodlots  are  not  perishable  or  season¬ 
able  crops  and  can  be  cultivated  and  marketed  when 
desired— a  distinct  advantage.  Few  woodlots  in 
America  have  been  systematically  “farmed”  with  the 
object  in  view  of  producing  more  valuable  products 
than  cordwood.  Thus  far,  few  sons  have  inherited  a 
well-managed  “wood  garden”  from  their  fathers.  But 
that  time  will  eventually  come,  as  it  has  in  older 
countries,  and  whether  the  son  carries  on  with  his 
father's  farm  or  not,  the  well-tended  woodlot,  sup¬ 
porting  trees  which  have  been  nursed  since  youth 
and  which  will  produce  valuable  lumber,  is  worth 
much  more  than  a  forest  where  neglect  has  produced 
nothing  but  cordwood. 

If  the  owner  has  a  sizeable  area  in  woods  (30  to 
TO  acres),  his  best  plan  is  to  work  towards  several 
age  classes,  that  is,  have  one  group  of  trees  10  years 
old,  another  group  20  years  old,  another  30,  and  so 
on  up  to  70  years.  The  size  and  number  of  the 
groups  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  property  but 
in  this  way  he  can  cut  his  oldest  stand  every  10 
years,  at  the  same  time  start  a  new  one,  and  improve 
the  remaining  groups  by  careful  cuttings  for  an 
annual  supply  of  wood.  Foresters  work  towards 
this  ideal  situation  in  managed  forests,  cutting  each 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  annual  growth  on  the 
entire  area,  and  hence  perpetuating  the  supply. 

When  the  forest  is  young,  more  can  be  done  to  put 
it  into  a  productive  condition  for  subsequent  years 
than  at  any  other  time.  During  this  period  of  for¬ 
mation  you  can  either  “make”  or  “break”  a  forest. 
Weeding,  the  silvicultural  practice  applied  at  this 
time  (during  the  first  5  to  15  years),  removes  worth¬ 
less  species,  trees  of  poor  form,  and  leaves  straight 
trees  of  commercial  value  whose  crown  or  foliage  is 
symmetrical  and  free  from  disease  or  mechanical 
injury.  Because  of  their  quality,  these  trees  which 
are  left  produce  lumber 
which  will  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  The  faster  the 
growth,  the  straighter 
the  •  tree  and  the  freer 
it  is  from  knots,  the 
more  valuable  it  will  be 
for  manufacture  into 
lumber.  Different  stands 
of  trees  vary  with  soil, 
species  and  origin  (from 
seed  or  sprouts)  in  the 
n  u  m  b  e  r  of  weedings 
they  will  require  but  it 
is  seldom  more  than 
three.  The  trees  from 
these  weedings  are 
usually  small  but  they 
will  serve  as  pea  brush 
and  bean-poles  for  the 
farmer’s  or  estate  own¬ 
er’s  garden. 

Thinnings,  or  cuttings 
made  in  stands  when 
trees  are  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  are 
employed  to  yield  an  im¬ 
mediate  return  and  to 
allow  the  trees  that  re¬ 
main,  with  decreased 
competition  to  grow  at 
a  faster  rate  than  they 
did  before.  The  crooked 
or  otherwise  undesir¬ 
able  trees  which  cannot 
be  sold  readily  have 


free  of  knots.  In  hardwood  stands,  keeping  the  trees 
close  together  serves  to  kill  the  lower  branches  by 
shading.  They  finally  die  and  drop  off,  a  natural 
process.  This  is  kept  in  mind  during  the  thinning 
of  a  stand  and  hence  no  large  openings  are  made. 
With  conifers,  however,  the  branches  are  tough, 
tenacious  and  are  often  the  cause  of  low-grade  lum¬ 
ber.  Pruning  the  lower  branches  from  the  crop 
trees  when  they  are  not  over  four  inches  in  diameter 
eliminates  this  danger.  It  is  believed  profitable  at 
present  only  to  prune  to  a  height  of  17  feet  (a  butt 
log)  in  three  operations;  the  first  with  a  pruning 
saw,  and  the  others  with  a  pruning  saw  and  ladder. 
It  can  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year  but  early 
Spring  is  recommended,  pruning  from  the  ground 
the  first  eight  feet  of  straight  and  thrifty  trees  when 
they  are  about  20  feet  in  height. 

A  further  incentive  to  the  farmer  to  practice  wood¬ 
land  improvement  on  his  property  is  the  payment 
made  available  through  the  Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program.  Owners  of  woodlots  are  eligible  for 
these  payments  when  they  carry  out  approved  for¬ 
est  practices  such  as  weeding,  thinning,  pruning, 
planting  or  excluding  livestock  from  certain  wood¬ 
land  by  fencing,  under  the  direction  of  the  extension 
forester. 

The  discerning  woodlot  owner  will  realize  that  in 
his  woods  he  has  a  tangible  asset,  which  with  due 
care  can  be  made  to  increase  in  value  as  time 
marches  on.  This  can  be  done  only  by  appreciating 
that  timber  is  as  much  a  crop  as  any  other  product 
grown  on  the  farm.  By  employing  systematic  cul¬ 
tural  methods,  which  will  be  explained  and  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  extension  forester  of  the  State  in 
% 

which  he  lives,  the  woodland  owner  can  reach  the 
objective  of  building  up  a  well-managed  forest 
simply  and  directly. 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes 

If  your  Michigan  contributor,  L.  B.  Reber,  will 
cure  his  sweet  potatoes  before  storing  he  will  have 
less  trouble  with  rot.  If  the  weather  is  favorable, 
digging  the  potatoes  and  letting  them  lie  out  in  the 
sun  for  a  few  days  will  greatly  improve  their  keeping 
qualities  and  materially  improve  the  eating  quality. 

When  a  boy  on  the  farm  in  Northwestern  Ohio  we 
would  dig  the  few  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  as  soon 
as  the  frost  killed  the  vines.  They  were  taken  in 
the  same  day  and  placed  where  there  was  no  danger 
of  chilling,  as  sweet  potatoes  will  not  stand  as  low  a 
temperature  as  white  potatoes.  They  were  sorted, 
the  small  ones  kept  for  immediate  use,  and  the  rest 
carefully  wrapped  in  pieces  of  old  newspapers  and 
stored  upstairs  near  the  stove  pipe  which  passed 
through  the  hall. 

Later,  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  wrap¬ 
ping  in  paper  was,  in  one  way,  a  mistake.  If  the 
Fall  was  late  and  the  potatoes  well  matured  and 

given  an  opportunity  to 
“dry  out”  or  cure  to 
some  extent  the  wrap¬ 
pings  u n doubted  1  y 
served  only  as  a  slight 
protection  during  cold 
nights.  But  when  they 
were  hastily  dug  after 
the  first  killing  frost 
and  rushed  into  storage 
the  paper  wrappings  un¬ 
doubtedly  retarded  the 
escape  of  moisture  and 
hastened  the  decay  of 
the  tubers. 

The  writer  has  seen 
well-cured  and  properly- 
stored  sweet  potatoes 
still  free  from  rot  when 
the  new  crop  came  upon 
the  market,  while  un¬ 
cured  ones  stored  under 
less  favorable  conditions 
were  a  total  loss.  Many 
farm  homes  have  a  fur¬ 
nace  in  the  basement;  If 
you  have  a  furnace 
room  in  your  basement 
store  your  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  there  in  open  crates 
and  you  should  enjoy 
sweets  all  Winter  and 
the  quality  will  prob¬ 
ably  surpass  that  of  any 
you  have  ever  grown. 
Maryland.  J.  n.  p. 


By  James  D.  Curtis 

usually  been  removed  in  an  earlier  weeding  although 
it  is  inevitable  that  a  few  per  acre  always  remain. 
Trees  which  are  intended  for  the  final  crop  (those 
to  be  cut  at  about  70  years  of  age)  are  selected 
usually  about  15  feet  apart  scattered  through  each 
group.  These  will  be  the  tallest,  largest  and  most 
thrifty.  Trees  which  are  crowding  these  are  re- 


Haryard  Forest  Photograph. 

Fig.  2. — This  stand  of  mixed  hardwoods  is  approximate¬ 
ly  25  years  old.  It  has  received  several  iveedings  to 
remove  trees  of  undesirable  form  or  species.  The  stand 
has  been  purposely  kept  dense  to  insure  straight  stems 
and  rapid  natural  pruning.  .  The  next  treatment  will 
be  a  thinning  to  secure  rapid  diameter  growth  and  the 
straight  branch-free  boles  of  the  crop  trees. 

moved  and  either  used  or  sold  for  cordwood  fuel. 
If  they  are  sizeable,  they  may  be  converted  into 
lumber  and  used  about  the  farm  or  sold  locally. 
Thinnings  can  be  advantageously  made  every  five 
years  or  so,  although  there  is  no  objection  to  thin¬ 
ning  lightly  every  year;  in  fact,  this  is  preferable 
to  heavy  thinnings  at  less  frequent  intervals.  Some 
species,  like  hemlock,  red  oak  and  hickory,  are  quick 
to  respond  to  thinnings ;  others,  such  as  white  pine, 
red  pine  and  white  ash,  do  not  answer  so  readily. 

Pruning  is  an  operation  which  removes  branches 
from  young  trees  and  hence  later  produces  lumber 


Harvard  Forest  Photograph. 

Fig.  1. — Three  age  classes  of  trees  are  represented  in  this  white  pine-hemlock  tvoodlot.  The  larger  trees  in  the 
foreground  are  60  to  70  years  old,  the  trees  in  the  background  30  to  40  years  old,  and  the  smallest  trees,  beneath 
the  largest  ones,  one  to  seven  years  old.  The  largest  trees  ivere  recently  thinned  in  order  to  encourage  natural 
establishment  of  seedlings,  to  increase  the  growth  of  small  trees  already  on  the  ground,  and  to  fatten  up  the 
remaining  mature  standards.  The  thinning,  incidentally,  provided  cash  crop  and  assurance  of  future  income. 
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Improving  the  Rural  Cemetery 

The  marl  cemeteries  throughout  New  England,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  are  greatly  in  need  of  improvement. 
It  seems,  as  judged  by  conversation  with  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  different  places,  that  they  recognize  the  fact 
of  the  need  of  improvement  work  but  seem  to  lack 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  needed  and  how  the  changes 
can  be  most  economically  brought  about  in  the 
locality. 

Unlike  City  Cemetery 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  rural  ceme¬ 
tery  should  be  an  imitation  of  the  city  cemetery  but 
this  seems  hardly  necessary  and  oftentimes  it  is  not 
possible.  In  the  city  there  is  usually  plenty  of 
money  for  betterment  work ;  there  are  men  skilled 
in  gardening  and  landscape  work  as  well  as  engi¬ 
neering  and  design.  In  the  country,  and  especially 
in  small  towns,  hardly  any  of  these  conditions  exist. 
Hence  we  have  a  real  problem  but  one  not  at  all  dif¬ 
ficult  of  accomplishment.  To  make  the  needed  im¬ 
provement  requires  careful  thought  and  much  co¬ 
operation. 

Location  Is  Important 

The  general  requirements  of  cemeteries  may  be 
considered  as  preliminary  to  anything  else.  Bury¬ 
ing  grounds  should  be  placed  only  where  seclusion, 
quiet  and  natural  beauty  prevail.  Many  cemeteries 
have  been  mislocated  with  reference  to  these  points 
and,  of  course,  relocation  is  out  of  the  question. 
Locations  near  factories,  on  the  main  highway,  or  in 
the  center  of  a  city  are  to  be  avoided.  But  where 
new  burying  grounds  are  selected  some  general  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  a  quiet,  beautiful  area 
a  little  apart  from  the  main  highway  and  from 
farm  buildings  or  public  structures  and  where  some 
natural  beauty  already  exists.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  there  is  a  chance  to  develope  a  nice  place  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  community. 

General  Layout 

The  general  layout  should  be  plain,  simple,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  dignified  but  not  expensive  or  highly  artistic. 
It  is  likely  to  be  highly  artificial  unless  much  care  is 
used.  There  should  be  an  abundance  of  accessibe 
water ;  plenty  of  shade,  green  grass,  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  generally  speaking,  a  complete  absence 
of  things  or  structures  which  tend  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  place  or  anything  that  tends  to  commercialize 
or  highly  artificialize  the  area.  Odd  and  grotesque 
features  seem  out  of  place.  To  lay  out  the  cemetery 
one  should  have  in  mind  walks,  drives,  border  lines, 
trees,  a  good  outlook  and  remoteness  from  traffic  and 
city  noises.  A  fountain  in  a  cemetery  is  like  an 
oasis  in  a  desert.  It  is  restful  and  refreshing. 

Surface  Area  Important 

As  to  surface  areas,  if  one  has  free  choice,  land 
which  slopes  a  little  or  is  slightly  undulating  or  has 
a  pleasant  cant  with  a  good  background  of  trees  or 
woods,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  more  pleasing  and 
likewise  more  economical  if  little  or  no  mounding 
is  done  for  the  individual  lots.  A  nearly  level  surface 
area  throughout  the  section  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  easier  to  care  for,  and  economy  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter. 

Park-like  Features 

The  first  so-called  rural  cemetery  to  merit  a  name 
was  in  Mt.  Auburn,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1831. 
Burial  ai’eas  should  be  park-like  where  possible,  in 
their  character  with  plenty  of  trees  well  placed,  a 
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few  shrubs  well  located,  and  a  nicely  kept  lawn.  The 
wish  is  to  display  the  beauty  of  native  plants  without 
the  distracting  effect  of  stone  work  or  obtrusive  ob¬ 
jects.  The  cemetery  should  closely  resemble  the  old 
conventional  church  yard  in  its  general  aspects  and 
be  associated  with  faith  and  hope. 

Good  Trees 

The  selection  of  plants,  especially  trees,  should  be 
given  careful  attention.  Generally  speaking,  ever¬ 
green  trees  are  preferred  and  of  these  the  spruces, 
arbor  vitae  or  white  cedars  are  best.  Plant  the 
boundaries  first  with  a  few  trees.  If  there  is  a 
main  road,  plant  either  side  of  it.  Set  out  the  trees 
in  little  colonies  instead  of  straight  rows  and  locate 
them  at  the  angles  or  curves  or  corners  of  the  bury¬ 
ing  ground.  Screen  off  the  unlovely  sights  by  plenty 
of  shrubs  or  trees  or  vines.  There  are  many  plants 
specially  suitable  for  cemetery  work.  Study  what 
has  been  done  in  other  places  for  suggestions. 

There  is  something  distinctive  yet  undefinable  in 


Hydrangeas,  elms  and  spruces  help  to  make  a  pleasant 
picture  in  this  cemetery. 

the  character  of  an  evergreen  tree.  It  is  command¬ 
ing  in  its  symmetry,  quiet  in  its  graceful  beauty,  and 
yet  has  dignity  and  beauty  throughout.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  cheap  evergreens  may  frequently 
be  the  most  expensive.  Skill,  patience  and  years  are 
required  to  produce  the  spreading  needed  for  a 
proper  setting  over  a  long  period.  Sometimes  good 
trees  can  be  found  in  rural  districts  but  better  ones 
are  generally  secured  from  a  nursery,  especially  if 
they  have  been  cut  to  make  a  good  shape,  and  reset 
once  to  have  good  roots  and  a  compact  fibrous  root 
system  well  adapted  to  replanting.  White  birches 
seem  out  of  place  and  poplars  create  too  much  litter 
and  their  roots  rob  the  soil  of  food  and  water  so  that 
no  grass  will  grow. 

Our  rural  cemeteries  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
and  better  care.  Improvement  should  be  made,  not 
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merely  out  of  respect  for  the  dead,  but  in  respect  of 
the  living  friends  and  relatives. 

Who  is  so  busy  that  he  cannot  give  one  day  in  a 
year  to  cemetery  improvement  work?  A  “Cemetery 
Bee”  might  be  productive  of  much  good  and  is  not 
difficult  to  work  up  after  someone  starts  the  idea 
going. 

Principles  and  Rules 

Cemeteries  should  keep  pace  with  the  best  thought 
of  the  times.  They  should  be,  as  the  name  implies, 
sleeping  places,  places  of  rest  and  freedom  from  in¬ 
trusion.  They  should  be  places  where  spreading 
lawns  give  a  cheerful,  sunny  effect;  where  pleasing 
vistas  show  distant  clouds  for  the  setting  sun ;  where 
branching  trees  give  grateful  shade ;  where  there  are 
pleasing  objects  to  look  at;  where  blossoming  shrubs 
delight  the  eye,  perfume  the  area,  etc.  These  things 
seem  to  exist  more  for  the  living  than  for  the  dead, 
but  the  living  are  the  ones  that  need  them. 

To  do  some  of  the  things  listed  above  would  make 
the  rural  cemetery  less  forlorn  and  seem  less  neg¬ 
lected.  A  few  simple  rules  are  listed  but  others  will 
suggest  themselves  to  thoughtful  people  and  may 
be  worked  out  as  needed.  -- 

No  enclosure  of  lots  by  fence,  hedge  or  curbing 
should  be  allowed.  No  soil  may  be  removed  from 
any  lot  without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 
No  trees  may  be  cut  and  no  trees  set  out  without 
the  permission  of  the  association.  Dues  may  be  as¬ 
sessed  upon  the  owners  of  lots  for  maintenance,  such 
as  cutting  of  grass,  straightening  of  stones,  and  fill¬ 
ing  of  depressions.  No  lunches  or  other  refresh¬ 
ments  will  be  permitted  in  the  grounds,  no  firearms 
or  dogs  or  boistrous  conduct  permitted.  Plucking  of 
flowers  from  trees  or  shrubs  should  not  be  allowed. 
Children  under  14  years  of  age  must  be  attended  by 
responsible  people.  Whenever  a  grave  has  a  debt 
against  it  and  said  grave  becomes  vacant  by  removal 
of  the  remains,  the  lease  rights  revert  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery.  Lots  not  provided  for  perpetual  care  may  be 
subject  to  an  annual  tax.  Care  about  the  finances 
is  very  essential. 

Cemeteries  should  be  established  on  such  a  basis 
to  enable  those  in  authority  to  take  good  care  of  the 
grounds  at  all  times.  The  price  charged  for  lots 
should  be  high  enough  to  enable  a  fund  to  be  set 
aside  that  would  yield  an  annual  income  sufficient  to 
pay  all  expenses.  Interment  in  a  lot  should  not  be 
permitted  until  all  charges  against  the  lot  have  been 
paid.  M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  many  beautiful  family  ceme¬ 
teries  in  New  England  Two  or  more  families  may 
have  combined  in  these  strictly  rural  burial  grounds 
on  farm  lands.  Probably  in  most  cases  sentiment 
dictated  this  plan  more  than  mere  convenience. 
When  the  parents  or  grandparents  passed  on  they 
rested  near  the  home  and  lands  they  loved.  Mingled 
with  the  memorials  of  these  patriarchs  are  small 
stones  marked  “Johnnie”  or  “Mary,”  where  Mother 
or  Sister  often  came  tearfuly  with  bunches  of  flowers 
to  put  on  the  little  grave,  with  the  feeling  they  still 
had  the  child  “near  home.” 

Not  long  ago  we  saw  one  beautiful  farm  cemetery 
in  New  Hampshire.  It  was  about  75  feet  square, 
facing  the  road,  with  woods  in  the  background.  A 
massive  wall  of  the  native  stones  surrounded  it.  The 
stones  were  all  erect  and  the  place  neatly  kept.  The 
farm  had  passed  into  other  hands  than  the  original 
family,  but  the  new  owner  respected  it  and  saw 
that  it  did  not  go  to  rack  through  neglect. 
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Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  gret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE-  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

|\  1  ir  Allen’s  Berry-Book  De- 
K  A  I  scribes  Best  Methods, 
A  11  1  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  Catskill, 
etc.  Copy  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  UNEXCELLED  QUALITY:  500.- 
000  Peach;  200,000  Apple,  one  and 
two  year;  thousands  of  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry;  hundreds  of  thousands 
'  of  small  Fruit  Plants.  Large  and 
I  small  planters  are  invited  to 
write  for  our  latest  free  FALL 
Price  List  announcing  the  greatest 
price  reduction  on  fruit  trees  ever 
made  in  our  history.  It  pays  to  plant 
Bountiful  Badge  trees  and  plants. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  F  -  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  15c,  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid,  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  600,000  Fruit 

Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc., 

I  in  fact  our  1939  Catalog  has  every- 
thingf  or  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 


i-Flowered  Jilooms.  5  in. 
, ,„.„..te colors.  Scarlet,  Rose,  - 
Lavender,  Yellow,  a  15c-pkt.of| 
seeds  of  each,  all  4  postpaid 
for  10c — send  dime  today 
trro  "A  Catalog  free-'— 
/crxtoaMiprices.  “Burpee 
FREE m  Seeds  Grow." 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  1 


271  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadeipnia 


|H§ule'S  Su cm  a  Toin^to 

Large,  smooth,  heavy, 
ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Deep  1 
solid.  luscious;  red. 

I5c-packet  (over  1000 
seeds)  free  with 
Maule’s  Seed  Book. 

Send  3c  for  postage, 
or  send  25c  for 
.  Ounce,  Postpaid  • 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  WlUM  lOttOU 
792  Maule  Bide.,  Phila,,  Pa.  v 


AT  TREMENDOUS  SAVINGS 

FREE — Surprise  Gift  Offer.  FREE  instructions 
sample  book.  1001  colors.  World’s  Fair  Style 
Flash,  40  Models.  FREE.  Write  Wool  Trading 
Co.,  361  Grand  St.,  Dept.  C-12,  N.  Y.  C. 


Vi  hiskey  barrels  —  fresh  emptied,  white  oak,  charred. 
**  50  gallons.  Splendid  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Freight 
prepaid.  $3.09  each :  two  for  $5.55.  Immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  Quantity  Prices. 

Stephen  J.  Reynolds’  Distillery,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


MEN 

To  represent  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  ages  25  to  50; 
permanent  work ;  earnings 
above  average ;  men  experi¬ 
enced  in  subscription  work 
preferred ;  must  furnish  good 
references  and  own  car.  Write 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


THE  GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(Complete  in  One  Volume) 

408  Pages  -  750  Illustrations 
Including  250  Photographs 

Written  hy  a  Group  of  Horticul¬ 
tural  Experts 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

A  single  big  volume,  more  com¬ 
plete,  more  detailed,  more  under¬ 
standable,  more  usable  than  any 
other  garden  book. 

Covers  every  problem  in  plant¬ 
ing,  planning  and  caring  for  your 
garden.  How  to  protect  your 
plants  from  pests  and  diseases,  and 
what  fertilizer  to  use. 

Cloth,  $4  -  Artcraft,  $5 

(N.  Y.  City  sales,  add  2%  sales 
Tax) 

EDITED  BY 

E.  L.  D.  SEYMOUR,  B.  S.  A. 


A  Message  to  Flower  Lovers 

As  though  in  a  last  burst  of  glorious 
applause  for  its  Creator,  our  garden  has 
assumed  the  role  of  “Beau  Brummel” 
and  is  gay  in  its  garb  of  California  pop¬ 
pies,  hollyhocks,  dahlias,  zinnias,  cosmos 
and  petunias  with  pearly  splashes  of 
white  anemones.  During  the  chill  au¬ 
tumnal  evenings  nicotiana  persists  in 
spx-aying  a  vast  area  with  cloying  fra¬ 
grance. 

It  is  essential  that  one  remains  garden- 
minded  till  mid-November  if  lie  desires  a 
fulfillment  of  his  garden  dreams — con¬ 
tinuous  bloom  next  season.  Flower  lov¬ 
ers  can  enjoy  a  gorgeous  display  of  their 
favorites  from  early  Spring  to  late  Au¬ 
tumn  by  clever  planning  and  pruning. 
When  California  poppies  seem  about  to 
give  up,  trim  back  the  stalks  hearing  seed 
pods  to  the  stump,  when  lo  and  behold ! 
as  though  a  fairy  had  waved  her  magic 
wand,  lush  silvery  green  foliage  and  a 
profusion  of  bright  blossoms  literally 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  and  flood  the 
plot  with  cheerfulness  until  they  are 
eventually  slain  by  severe  frost.  Late 
Autumn  planting  in  well-drained  fertile 
soil,  sunny  exposure,  gives  best  results; 
for  second  growth  water  copiously.  Once 
established  they  self-sow  and  require 
practically  no  attention  for  years.  Plant 
the  variety  Ramona  generously  as  it  is 
the  fairest  jewel  in  that  elegant  family. 

One  has  not  reached  the  supreme  mo¬ 
ment  in  gardening  till  he  has  grown  the 
queenly  delphinium.  The  ecstasy  experi¬ 
enced  from  being  instrumental  in  propa¬ 
gating  such  loveliness  is  equal  to  that  of 
hearing  the  hermit  thrush  peal  forth  liis 
whispering  bell-like  notes  or  of  beholding 
the  Luna  moth  freshly  emerged  from  its 
cocoon.  It  is  an  inspiration,  indeed,  when 
its  striking  pale  blue,  and  mauve  and 
white  blossoms  melt  mistily  into  the  pale 
pink  Dorothy  Perkins  ramblers  used  as  a 
background.  Its  heavenly  presence  cre¬ 
ates  a  distinctive  atmosphere  to  the  most 
humble  setting.  Like  sweet  old  ladies, 
they  smile  and  nod  serenely  to  the  passer¬ 
by  and  graciously  greet  those  who  enter. 

Buy  the  very  best  seed  if  you  wish  su¬ 
perior  plants.  Through  personal  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  found  that  delphinium  seed 
planted  immediately  upon  ripening  shows 
a  higher  percentage  of  germination  than 
when  planted  the  following  Spring.  We 
fondle  the  plants,  covering  them  frosty 
nights  and  watering  them  every  two 
weeks  with  liquid  manure ;  thereby  in¬ 
ducing  a  vigorous  root  growth  that  can 
survive  the  rigors  of  Winter. 

Quaintness  is  an  indispensable  quality 
of  a  garden.  Hollyhocks  and  Johnny- 
jump-ups  are  the  very  essence  of  “the 
good  old  days.”  Hollyhocks  planted  in 
late  August  will  bloom  enehantingly  the 
Spring  of  the  next  year.  Ruffled  reds, 
frilled  pinks  and  fringed  yellows  stand  in 
prim  rows  in  a  sunny  corner  in  our  gar¬ 
den.  A  marvelous  stalk  bearing  soft  yel¬ 
low  blossoms  (rising  10%  feet  by  actual 
measurement)  smiles  benignly  down  upon 
the  jolly  assemblage  as  though  slightly 
censuring  their  bold  gayety. 

Obviously  Johnny-jump-ups  are  self- 
sufficient.  Once  placed  in  a  garden  one 
has  the  darling  forever.  I  delight  in  their 
little  pixy  faces  peeping  from  a  forbid¬ 
den  corner  where  choice  plants  are  set. 

Let  some  of  the  dainty  wild  flowers 
available  in  your  vicinity  lend  a  touch  of 
simplicity  to  your  garden.  Place  several 
plants  of  blueweed  (Echium  valgare) 
with  common  mullein  as  a  background 
and  there  will  be  an  effect  intriguingly 
novel.  A  tiny  fertile  plot  given  to  moth 
mullein,  intermingling  the  plants  bearing 
canary  yellow  blossoms  with  ones  having 
purplish  white  flowers,  produces  a  dainty 
picture  where  one  will  love  to  linger. 
Mulleins  and  bluew’eed  are  biennials ;  so 
remove  the  rosettes  to  your  garden  in  Au¬ 
tumn  and  the  next  Summer  you  will  he 
amply  repaid  with  an  abundance  of  bril¬ 
liant  blossoms. 

Visualize  the  colorful  picture  you  wish 
to  obtain  in  your  Spring  garden.  Then 
make  an  effort  to  have  is  materialize.  In 
a  sunny  corner  by  our  kitchen  window 
are  snowdrops,  candystick,  tulips,  trum¬ 


pet,  daffodils,  eluster-oflwered  narcissus, 
pheasant’s  eye  narcissus,  hyacinths, 
dutchman’s  breeches  and  bleeding  heart. 
The  first  of  May  takes  heavy  toll  from 
this  group.  For  many  years  May  bas¬ 
kets  have  borne  these  fragrant  cheerful 
blossoms  to  several  elderly  ladies  who 
are  flcwer  lovers,  but  are  now  too  old  to 
pursue  their  hobby. 

This  Fall  27  Parrot  tulips — Fantasy 
and  Gemma — were  massed  in  an  irregular 
triangle  in  front  of  the  rock  garden. 
Three  clumps  of  tall  Gian  Darwin  tulips 
— White  Perfection — will  stand  in  bold 
relief  against  the  evergreen  background 
of  the  rock  garden.  AVith  happy  assur¬ 
ance  of  Mother  Nature’s  bountifulness,  I 
await  the  awakening  of  Spring,  m.  c.  v. 


New  Egg  Co-operative  at 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Nearby  Egg  and  Poultry  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  a  co-operative 
stock  corporation,  located  at  Oneonta  in 
Otsego  County,  began  operations  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1938,  with  10  members.  There  are 
now  56  members  and  a  few  non-members 
shipping  about  500  cases  of  eggs  each 
week  to  their  marketing  agent  in  New 
York  City — Nearby  Producers  Egg  and 
Poultry  Marketing  Corporation. 

Only  poultry  producers  can  be  mem¬ 
bers.  Each  member  subscribes  for  10 
shares  of  stock,  $100  worth  of  stock,  and 
gives  his  note  for  the  $100.  This  note  is 
held  by  the  co-operative  and  not  dis¬ 
counted.  Payment  is  made  monthly  by  a 
deduction  of  15  cents  on  each  case  de¬ 
livered  to  New  York  City  (one-half  cent 
per  dozen),  which  payment  is  endorsed 
on  the  face  of  the  note. 

The  marketing  agent  in  the  city  re¬ 
ceives  as  its  compensation  45  cents  per 
case  or  one-half  cent  per  dozen.  The  stock 
in  this  city  company  is  owned  by  three 
individuals,  two  of  whom  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  egg 
receiving  business  ip  the  metropolitan 
market.  The  third  is  from  Oneonta  and 
divides  his  time  between  city  and  coun¬ 
try.  The  concern  also  acts  as  agent  for 
a  New  Jersey  poultry  co-operative.  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  been  possible 
to  sell  most  of  the  members’  eggs  for  five 
cents  over  Exchange  specials.  Sales  are 
made  principally  to  stores.  From  this 
price,  the  agent  deducts  the  1%  cents 
service  charge,  plus  one  cent  additional, 
which  it  sends  to  the  co-operative,  half  of 
which  is  applied  on  the  stock  purchase 
and  the  other  half  placed  in  a  working 
capital  account.  Thus,  during  September, 
shippers  received  around  3S%  cents  per 
dozen  which,  according  to  reports,  was 
from  one-lialf  to  1%  cents  per  dozen 
more  than  the  prevailing  price  paid  by 
receiver  and  commission  merchants. 

The  members  ship  directly  to  the  New 
York  City  sales  agent  and  receive  their 
checks  direct  from  this  agent.  Member¬ 
ship  does  not  restrict  egg  sales  through 
the  co-operative.  Any  member  can  con¬ 
tinue  or  later  sell  to  a  private  retail 
trade.  Other  wholesale  outlets,  however, 
cannot  be  used. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  co-opera¬ 
tive’s  present  membership  includes  Ot¬ 
sego,  Delaware  and  part  of  Chenango 
Counties.  No  salaries  are  received  by 
any  of  the  co-operative  officers.  They 
are  :  Basil  O.  Grigsby,  president ;  Ernest 
W.  Bolton,  vice-president ;  Herbert  F. 
Bacheller,  treasurer,  and  Isabelle  Palmer, 
secretary.  E.  H.  Shove,  Oneonta,  is  act¬ 
ing  as  field  man. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

H.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  . 1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  .  2.00 

Thompson’s  Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 


D.  J.  Edmonds  .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Lawns  and  White  Grubs 

At  different  times  I  have  read  in  your 
worthy  paper  inquiries  regarding  getting 
rid  of  white  grubs  in  the  ground  or  in  sod. 

Having  been  a  gardener  for  many 
years  my  experience  with  these  trouble¬ 
some  grubs  which  furnish  “Jimmy  Skunk” 
part  of  his  food  might  be  helpful  for  those 
who  would  like  to  try  my  remedy. 

In  building  new  lawns  I  am  very  care¬ 
ful  as  to  where  I  obtain  the  loam  for 
the  final  covering  in  which  the  seed  is  to 
be  sown.  If  there  are  grubs  in  it  I 
spread  it  and  let  it  rest  for  a  few  days 
and  let  the  robins  have  access  to  it — they 
will  get  most  of  them.  The  “June  Bug” 
that  lays  the  larval  like  okl  sod  the  best 
to  make  a  deposit,  the  older  the  better, 
and  if  the  lawn  or  sod  has  been  fed  ma¬ 
nure  or  mulch  as  a  fertilizer  they  like 
that  better  still. 

On  old  lawns  where  grubs  are  plenti¬ 
ful  I  spread  4-8-4  or  5-8-7  commercial 
fertilizer  heavily  in  early  Spring  while 
the  ground  is  still  cold  and  let  the  Spring 
rains  soak  it  in.  It  won’t  burn  the  sod 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  I  do  this  for 
two  or  three  years  in  succession  every 
Spring,  and  I  find  this  treatment  lessens 
the  number  of  grubs  for  it  adds  no  more 
humus  and  conditions  the  soil. 

An  old  sod  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
acid  and  if  it  is  acid,  so  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  grubs. 

If  the  above  brands  of  fertilizer  are 
used  he  sure  that  the  lawn  or  ground  is 
well  watered  in  dry  times.  s.  T.  s. 

Massachusetts. 


A  corner  of  the  cornfield  on  the  farm  of 
Ross  Champlin,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 
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Sheep  on  the  Frank  C.  Griswold  Farm  near  Corfu,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  Both  Mr.  Griswold  and  his 

daughter,  Betty  Post,  look  mighty  proud  of  their  fine  flock. 
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Get  a  saw  that  cuts !  A  Disston 
Hand  Saw  .  .  .  cuts  clean  and  fast 
with  an  easy  swing  of  your  arm. 
Holds  keen  edge!  Has  temper  and 
tension  that  make  the  saw  seem 
alive.  Balance  makes  sawing  easier; 
work  better. 


Famous  D-8,  26",  $3.50,  “The  Saw 
Most  Carpenters  Use.”  $3.15  for 
D-7,  26";  $3.85  for  D-23,  26".  Also 
KEYSTONE  made  by  DISSTON 
Hand  Saws.  Big  value;  popular 
prices.  Cross-cut,  $1.00  up;  Rip, 
$1.50  up. 


FREE  BOOK  WILL 
HELP  YOUR  SAWING 


Disston  Saws  help  your 
sawing.  Disston  Saw, 
Tool  and  File  Manual 
helps  keep  your  saws  in 
good  condition.  Tells 
how  to  joint  saws,  shape 
teeth,  set  and  file  all 
kinds  of  saws.  Hints, 
in  words  and  Ipictures, 
on  using  saws  and  tools. 


■■■  Mail  Coupon  To 


H  enry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc. 
1287  Tacony,  Philadelphia 


Name. 


Address. 


air  or 
STEEL 
TIRES. 
Four 
Models 
2  to  5 
H.P. 


Costs  Only  3/  an  Hour 

tft  Run  Greater  profits,  lower 
1  v  u  ii  production  costs  and 
more  leisure  .  .  .  those  are  what  you 
get  with  DU- ALA'S  low  oost  power. 
DU-Al.Ii  does  all  field,  road  and  belt 
work.  Runs  on  kerosene  or  gasoline. 
Has  3  speeds  forward  (6  if  desired) 
and  reverse.  Runs  1-8  mile 
to  15  miles  per  hour. 
Has  power  turn :  patent¬ 
ed  tool  control ;  powerful 
4-c.vcle,  air-cooled  eu- 
Igine:  convenient  jiffy 
latches.  Walking  and 
riding  models  ...  a 
complete  line  of  tools 
for  all  purposes. 

1  0-DAY  TRIAL 

This  generous  offer  enables  you  to 
\/  use  Dll -ALL  on  your  own  work  forll) 
l  V  days  at  our  risk.  Write  for  details. 

Fd  EC  D  .  n  l,  pictures,  de¬ 
ll  E  C  BOOK  scribes  and 
lists  low  FACTORY  PRICKS  of  all 
four  models.  Write  for  your  copy 
now.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Rush  I 

SHAW  MFG.  COMPANY  (.Address  nearest  office) 

4712  Front  St.Galesburg  Kang.  5812-F  Magnolia  Av.Chioago.III. 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  Fork,  668-F  No.  4th  St. Columbus. Ohio 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Soles 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


Consider  the  Cortland 

It  is  true,  as  F.  H.  Lacy  suggests  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  27,  that  Cort¬ 
land  has  been  a  disappointment  to  many 
growers  who  planted  it  while  it  was 
still  unknown  to  the  consuming  public. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  sales  resist¬ 
ance  to  Cortland  comes,  not  because  “con¬ 
sumers  have  turned  thumbs  down”  on 
this  splendid  variety.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  case  with  countless  individuals 
who  have  been  taught  the  fine  qualities  of 
Cortland  and  who  have  available  a  steady 
source  of  supply.  Reports  come  from 
every  State  where  it  is  being  eommercil- 
ly  grown  that  once  people  have  used  the 
Cortland  they  become  steady  customers 
for  it. 

One  hotel  in  an  eastern  city  has  been 
buying  1,000  bushels  annually  from  a 
local  grower  at  satisfactory  prices. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  hotels  as  well  as 
consumers  are  steady  users  of  Cortland 
at  satisfactory  prices. 

Vassar  Colleges  uses  over  1,000  bushels 
each  year  for  its  1,200  students. 

In  fact  wherever  a  systematic  cam¬ 
paign  of  consumer  and  retailer  education 
lias  been  carried  on  by  grower  or  dealer, 
Cortland  has  become  a  popular  favorite 
and  has  often  been  the  best  seller  in 
many  retail  stores.  Two  factors  are 
needed  to  create  sales  for  a  product. 


Alberta  Louffhran,  on  her  father's  farm, 
at  Hurley,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  with  her 
kid  “Noxie.” 

1 —  Consumer  demand  which  causes  the 
shopper  to  look  and  ask  for  a  certain 
article. 

2 —  Sales  pressure  which  comes  through 
a  constant  stocking,  prominent  display 
and  intelligent,  enthusiastic  sales  effort 
by  the  clerk,  backed  up  by  advertising 
through  the  industry  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

Each  grower  of  Cortland  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  an  article  of  merchandise  which 
must  be  sold  in  a  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  No  industry  today  would  attempt  to 
manufacture  and  sell  a  line  of  goods  in 
competition  with  other  established  prod¬ 
ucts  without  pooling  the  support  of  the 
leading  producers  to  build,  through  educa¬ 
tion,  a  consumer  demand  and  trade  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  its  product. 

The  trouble  with  Cortland  so  far  is 
that  we  manufacturers  have  speeded  up 
the  wheels  of  production  without  first 
preparing  our  market  for  our  product. 
There  is  a  great  potential  market  for 
Cortlands.  It  is  a  splendid  all-purpose 
apple.  It  has  become  the  favorite  above 
all  other  apples  of  innumerable  consum¬ 
ers.  Its  low  price  compared  to  McIntosh 
and  the  best  Spies  and  Delicious  is  due 
to  small,  undeveloped,  consumer  demand 
which  is  not  keeping  up  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  supply. 

In  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute,  the  Ohio  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Michigan  Apple  Institute 
already  exist  the  industry  organization 
which  can  prepare  certain  markets  or  the 
whole  population  in  their  areas  for  tlie 
greatly  increasing  supplies  of  Cortland 
apples.  Local  experiences  have  amply 
demonstrated  the  successful  development 
of  permanent  demand  for  Cortlands 
through  individual  grower’s  and  distribu¬ 
tor’s  efforts.  If  each  grower  of  Cortlands 
who  lias  invested  liis  time  and  money  in  a 
factory  for  their  production  will  join 
with  other  Cortland  growers  for  local  as 
well  as  general  Cortland  promotion,  the 
demond  can  be  increased  so  far  beyond 
the  supply  that  the  Cortland  apple  will 
take  the  place  in  price  level  and  public 
acclaim  that  it  so  justly  deserves. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 


It’s  Time  to  Look  Forward 

to  Another 
Season’s 
Rush  Work 


Are  Your  Tractor  and  Machines  in 
Shape  to  Do  Their  Best  for  You? 


Within  the  walls  of  the  McCORMlCK- 
Deering  dealer’s  store  in  your  com¬ 
munity  is  a  valuable  service  worth 
your  thought  and  attention  at  this 
season.  It  is  a  service  which  adds  years 
to  the  useful  life  of  your  McCormick- 
Deering  equipment.  It  is  a  service 
backed  by  a  substantial  investment  in 
special  tools,  trained  men,  and  large 
stocks  of  Genuine  IHC  Repairs.  It 
is  McCormick -Deering  Service — 
available  wherever  you  see  the  oval 
red,  white,  and  blue  service  sign. 

During  the  weeks  ahead,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  protection  offered  you 
by  McCormick-Deering  Service. 


Check  your  machines  while  they  are 
idle,  and  order  the  Genuine  IHC  Re¬ 
pairs  needed  to  make  them  as  good 
as  new.  Or  ask  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  dealer  to  go  over  each  machine 
for  you.  He  will  quickly  find  the 
worn  or  broken  parts,  and  list  them 
— together  with  any  needed  mechan¬ 
ical  adjustments — for  your  consider¬ 
ation. 

Either  way,  now  is  the  time  to  act  to 
save  valuable  time  next  spring.  Protect 
your  investment  in  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  equipment  —  buy  only  Genuine 
IHC  Repairs.  Your  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  dealer  is  ready  to  serve  you. 


International  harvester  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


KDlftl  Allil«H‘R„WD0,RK 
KIES  TOR  EVERY  HkP.  __ 


"No  matter  how  hard  your  work  is  on 
shoes...  these  famous  shoes  are  easy 
on  your  feet,  but  TOUGH  enough  to 
standupto  the  toughest  }ob.  And  they 
cost  no  more!  Their  ALL-LEATHER 
CONSTRUCTION  lasts  longer 
SAVES  MONEY! 


If  there  is  no  Sundial  dealer 
near  you,  write  Sundial, 
21  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 


SUNDIAL  ALL  LEATHER 


**  RUPTURE 


Sufferer  Can  Now 
Have  The  Benefit  of 
My  Automatic  Air  Cushion 

Sent  On  %  tint  / 


Don’t  buy  any  rupture  support  until  you’ve  had  a  chance  to  wear  a 
Brooks  on  a  no-risk  trial.  See  for  yourself  how  this  marvelously 
soft,  flexible  AIR-CUSHION  SUPPORT  automatically  adjusts 
itself  to  every  move  of  the  body;  how  it  firmly  supports  reducible 
Rupture  in  men,  women  or  children  without  gouging  or  punish¬ 
ing;  how  it  stays  without  slipping:  comes  apart  for  washing; 
and  how  this  light  weight  Air-Cushion  truss  invention  will 
enable  you  to  say  “Goodby”  to  Rupture  Worries. 

RUPTURE  BOOK  Sent  FREE!  Don't  send  a  penny. 
Just  send  name  and  address  for  Free  copy  of  Book  on 
Rupture,  easy  self-fitting  chart  and  my  no-risk,  trial  order 
plan  with  low  prices.  Get  the  joy  of  “Air-Cushion”  support 
^  at  once.  If  you  don’t  think  it’s  wonderful,  the  trial  costs  you 
nothing.  AH  sent  in  plain  wrapper.  Beware  of  imitations,  the 
BROOKS  is  never  sold  in  stores.  Correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  C0.t  523-A  State  St,  Marshall.  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HERE’S  an  inexpensive  and  pleasant  way  to  help  ward  off  this  winter’s 
sniffles  and  sneezes.  Simply  add  a  glass  of  fresh  milk  to  your  daily  menu. 

Milk  offers  two  cold-resisting  benefits.  First,  it  aids  the  alkaline  reserve. 
But  more  than  that,  milk  is  a  rich  source  of  Vitamin  A.  This  is  the  anti-in¬ 
fective  vitamin  which  helps  you  build  resistance  against  respiratory  troubles. 
Your  system  will  store  up  Vitamin  A,  which  means  that  the  milk  you 
drink  today  will  benefit  you  for  months  to  come. 

FREE,  "MEALTIME  MAGIC  WITH  MILK".  Want  something  new  in  recipe  book¬ 
lets?  “Mealtime  Magic  with  Milk”  contains  delicious,  wholesome  and  unusual 
dishes  that  the  whole  family  will  enjoy.  Simply  send  a  post¬ 
card  with  your  name  and  address  to:  Bureau  of  Milk 
Publicity,  Albany. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Lambs,  Rabbits, ; 
.  .  Eggs,  Etc.  .  . 


Live  and  Dressed  WANTED 
Poultry,  Calves, 

Est.  65  Years 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  V. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  1GGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St”  New  York  City 


Sell  Your  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 

|  M 


ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30 th  St,,  New  York 


I 


I  WANT  MEN 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  ROUTES 
PAYING  UP  TO  $60.00  IN  A  WEEK 

National  company  needs  more  men  at  once 
to  make  regrular  calls  on  local  routes.  No 
experience  needed.  Operate  on  our 
capital.  I  give  producers  brand- 
new  Fora  cars  as  bonus.  Rush 
name  on  postcard  for  FREE  Facts. 
ALBERT  MILLS 

6633  Monmouth,Cincinnatif  Ohio 

1  j—  TO  OWNERS  OF 

,  t  SADDLE  HORSES 

Save  money  on  genuine  Imported 
English  “tack”.  Write  for  FREE 
88  page  English  Saddlery  Catalog 
that  saves  money  for  thousands. 
Saddlery  shipped  on  approval. 
Write  today,  “little  joe”  Wiesen- 
feld  Co.,  Dept.  27,  112  W.  North 

Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MOVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  Y ork  City 


Ruralisms 


Tuberous  Begonias  Again. — “Do  you 
regard  tuberous  Begonias  as  delicate 
plants,  or  difficult  to  make  live?”  asks  a 
correspondent  in  New  York  State.  “I 
bought  one  at  the  public  market  last  tear, 
but  the  root  decayed.  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  house  plants?  Can  they 
be  rooted  from  cuttings?” 

Tuberous  Begonias  grow  and  bloom  in 
Summer,  then  die  down  and  rest  during 
the  Winter.  This  habit  prevents  their 
use  as  house  plants  if  a  continuous  effect 
is  desired,  but  they  are  grown  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration  in  Summer,  or  on  a 
shady  porch,  and  may  also  be  planted  out 
in  Summer  in  a  border  where  they  will 
not  be  exposed  to  full  sun.  Porch  or  win¬ 
dow  boxes  too  shady  for  other  plants  are 
suitable  for  them.  They  prefer  a  rather 
cool,  even  temperature,  and  our  Summer 
weather,  especially  the  hot  nights,  are 
trying  to  them.  The  tubers  are  started 
in  pots  from  February  to  May ;  where 
only  a  few  plants  are  grown  March  is  a 
suitable  time.  Preferred  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  loam,  coarse  sand  and  leaf  mold.  The 
crown  of  the  tuber  is  set  even  with  the 
top  of  the  soil.  The  upper  side  of  the 
root  is  slightly  concave ;  it  is  easy  to  set 
the  root  wrong  side  up  if  not  examined 
closely.  The  top  of  the  pot  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  paper  until  sprouts  show.  When 
the  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long  the 
plants  are  set  in  separate  pots,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam,  old  well- 
rotted  cow  manure  and  a  little  sand. 
When  these  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
the  plants  may  be  shifted  into  10-inch 
pots,  or  set  in  beds  or  porch  boxes  where 
they  are  to  flower.  If  set  in  a  bed  the 
ground  must  be  well  worked  and  enriched 
with  old  manure  or  leaf  mold  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  When  planted  in  a  border,  these 
Begonias  should  be  where  drip  from  a 
roof,  or  from  adjacent  trees,  will  not 
reach  them,  as  this  is  very  detrimental 
to  the  foliage,  and  they  must  be  watered 
carefully,  so  that  moisture  does  not  lie  on 
the  leaves.  When  the  plants  die  down, 
the  tubers  should  be  stored  over  Winter 
in  dry  sand.  They  often  suffer  from  a 
dry  rot  in  storage.  In  Europe  these  Be¬ 
gonias  are  used  freely  as  bedding  plants, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  striking,  single, 
double  and  elaborately  frilled,  the  colors 
varied  and  brilliant.  Their  chief  enemy 
with  us  is  Summer  heat.  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias  are  propagated  by  seed  or  tubers, 
not  by  cuttings. 

Growing  Yew  from  Seed.  —  We  are 
asked  how  the  yew  is  grown  from  seed. 
This  evergreen  is,  we  think,  usually  raised 
from  cutting's,  either  green  wood  under 
glass  in  Summer,  or  mature  shoots  in 
Autumn  put  in  frames.  They  are  very 
leisurely  in  rooting,  some  taking  a  year. 
The  seed  should  be  washed  free  of  pulp, 
and  then  stratified  in  damp  sand  until 
Spring.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  a  mellow, 
well-prepared  seed  bed,  or  in  a  flat.  When 
only  a  few  seeds  are  being  cared  for  by 
an  amateur  gardener,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  stratify  the  seed  in  a  flat,  and  then 
permit  the  seedlings  to  germinate  and 
make  their  first  growth  without  being 
disturbed.  The  young  seedlings  should 
be  lightly  mulched  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  spattering  over  the  tiny  growth 
when  exposed  to  heavy  rain.  Lath  shades 
or  other  protective  material  should  be 
used  to  shield  the  seedlings  from  strong 
sun.  These  general  rules  apply  to  most 
of  the  conifers,  some  of  which  are  slow 
to  germinate.  Most  of  the  shrub  and  tree 
seeds  that  are  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  pulp 
are  washed  clean  and  then  stratified  over 
Winter,  though  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
barberry  germinates  very  readily  from 
fruit  dropped  around  the  bushes  without 


any  removal  of  the  pulp  other  than  by 
natural  decay. 

Regarding  coniferous  evergreens  in 
general,  many  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  grafts,  and  these  processes  need 
highly  specialized  care.  It  is  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  propagation,  and  the  slow 
growth  before  salable  size  is  attained, 
that  cause  the  high  price  of  many  choice 
evergreens.  However,  many  of  the  pines, 
spruces,  firs  and  hemlocks  grow  readily 
from  seed ;  if  collecting  seed  from  trees 
at  hand,  the  cones  should  be  gathered 
when  the  scales  begin  to  open  near  the 
tips  as  the  seed  is  likely  to  drop  as  soon 
as  cones  are  well  opened.  Seed  is  left 
in  the  cones  until  planting  time,  stored 
in  a  cool  dry  place  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  does  not  drop  to  freezing.  The  seed 
is  then  sown  in  Spring,  either  in  beds  or 
frames.  The  soil  should  be  worked  to 
remove  lumps,  sticks  or  stones,  and 
should  be  moist ;  a  light  sandy  loam  is 
preferable.  Any  watering  of  the  seed  bed 
must  be  done  with  a  fine  spray  to  avoid 
packing  the  soil,  and  the  young  seedlings 
must  be  shaded.  A  light  mulch  should  be 
given  the  first  Winter ;  nature  protects 
such  seedlings  with  fallen  foliage.  The 
seedlings  are  transplanted  the  third  year, 
before  growth  starts  in  early  Spring. 
Afterwards  they  are  transplanted  every 
second  year  until  permanent  planting ; 
this  aids  in  forming  a  good  root  system. 
For  permanent  plantings  the  soil  should 
be  prepared  the  previous  Fall,  a  poor  soil 
being  enriched  with  well-rotted  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  Seedlings  that  are  too  close  in 
the  bed  are  likely  to  suffer  from  the  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  damping  off,  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  air  and  light,  and  by  a  thin 
layer  of  clean  sand  over  the  surface  of 
the  bed. 

Many  deciduous  trees  self-sow  so 
readily  that  those  commonly  planted  for 
shade  present  few  problems  in  propaga¬ 
tion.  Maple,  ash,  beech  and  elm  usually 
threaten  a  forest  of  seedlings  when  their 
seeds  ripen,  and  we  are  forever  pulling 
them  out.  The  white  ash  does  not  usually 
germinate  the  first  year,  and  this  is  true 
of  some  other  tree  seeds;  the  theory  is 
that,  there  is  a  resinous  or  oily  covering 
the  prevents  germination  until  dissolved 
by  exposure  to  the  soil.  Sometimes  such 
seeds  are  cleansed  by  an  alkali  or  acid. 
Some  propagators  mix  Magnolia  seed 
with  lime  or  wood  ashes,  after  the  pulp 
is  washed  off,  to  remove  this  covering,  and 
hasten  germination.  It  is  difficult  to  offer 
any  genei’al  rules  except  to  stratify  tree 
seed  that  is  kept  over  Winter,  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  same  precautions  as  with  coni¬ 
fers  in  preparing  the  seed  bed.  Some 
tree  seeds  should  be  sown  in  Fall,  as  soon 
as  ripe;  otherwise  germination  is  slow 
and  poor.  This  is  true  of  the  tulip  tree 
or  whitewood.  The  liquidambar  must 
be  stratified  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  sown 
in  Spring,  but  often  does  not  germinate 
until  the  second  year.  The  seedlings  need 
moist  soil,  so  the  seed  bed  should  be  care¬ 
fully  watered  in  dry  weather.  Most  of 
our  oaks  require  sowing  as  soon  as  the 
acorns  fall ;  they  lose  vitality  by  storing. 
Fall  sowings,  covered  with  leaves  over 
Winter,  are  likely  to  give  good  results. 
However,  the  forestry  specialists  are  the 
best  advisers  in  tree  propagation ;  there 
are  many  accessible  bulletins,  both  State 
and  National,  and  anyone  wishing  to 
grow  trees  should  acquire  those  applying 
to  his  conditions.  Such  literature  would 
be  very  profitable  Winter  reading  to  the 
owner  of  a  wood-lot,  however  small.  The 
great  destruction  of  trees  during  our  re¬ 
cent  hurricane  has  caused  this  matter  of 
reforestation  to  become  a  vital  question  in 
many  localities.  •  E.  T.  royle. 


Courtesy  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden 
Chrysanthemums  at  Neio  York  Botanical  Garden 
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The  Bagats  Make  Good  in  New  Jersey 


About  14  years  ago  Peter  Bagat  was 
a  carpenter  living  in  the  Bronx  section 
of  New  York  City  and  his  wife  was  busy 
with  the  home  and  two  small  children, 
but  they  longed  for  a  place  of  their  own 
in  the  country.  So,  the  carpentry  jobs 
not  being  so  easy  to  get  nor  so  profitable 
as  they  had  been,  and  encouraged  by  a 
friend  who  was  doing  well  on  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farm,  the  Bagats  found  a  farm  that 
suited  them  near  Califon,  N.  J.,  and  that 
was  where  I  met  them  not  long  ago,  in 
the  fine  new  dairy  barn,  which  bears  on 
the  side  facing  the  road  the  name  Hickory 
Dairy  Farm. 

They  had  started  out  to  make  poultry 
their  main  business,  studying  it  from 
every  angle,  and  for  a  year  or  two  were 
successful  and  then  disease  broke  out 
and  destroyed  the  entire  flock.  By  that 
time  they  had  become  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  dairying  as  a  profitable 
business  in  that  locality  and  turned  to 
that,  increasing  success  proving  that  their 
choice  was  a  good  one. 

It  was  just  milking  time  as  I  turned 
into  their  driveway  and  their  herd  of  28 
thrifty  looking  milkers  was  coming 
down  to  the  barn,  kept  in  line  by  the 
husky  son.  We  followed  them,  interested 
to  note  the  number  of  Brown  Swiss  in 
the  herd.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagat  were 
busy  giving  out  the  grain  ration  on  which 
all  the  cows  were  soon  busy  while  the 
men  went  through  with  the  disinfectant 
spray.  Each  cow  answers  to  her  own 
name  and  each  goes  to  her  own  stanchion 
as  she  comes  in.  I  didn’t  need  to  be  told 
that  this  was  a  Grade  A  dairy  farm  for 
everything  about  the  place  indicated  it. 
The  present  barn,  with  its  cement  floors, 
steel  stanchions,  automatic  drinking  foun¬ 


tains,  wide  windows  and  ample  ventilat¬ 
ing  system,  is  quite  new  and  certainly 
the  family  pride  in  its  “soap  and  water” 
cleanliness  is  fully  justified.  The  cool¬ 
ing  room  is  ample  and  needs  to  be,  as 
pail  after  pail  of  foamy  fluid  goes  in. 

When  the  children  were  little,  Mrs. 
Bagat  helped  with  the  milking  but  a  se¬ 
rious  illness  a  few  years  ago  made  it 
necessary  to  give  up  heavy  work  and  the 
son  left  school  and  took  over  many  of  her 
outside  duties.  He  has  been  taking  the 
Winter  short  course  in  the  Agricultural 
School  for  two  years  arid  expects  to  car¬ 
ry  on  with  his  father  for  he  has  inherited 
his  parents’  love  for  the  farm  and  doesn’t 
envy  any  city  lad. 

I  asked  Mr.  Bagat  about  the  Brown 
Swiss  stock  in  which  he  is  specializing 
and  he  became  very  enthusiastic,  saying 
that  he  hopes  eventually  to  have  his  en¬ 
tire  herd  of  this  breed  and  he  quoted  his 
production  figures  to  prove  his  claims  for 
them.  He  has  a  good  sire  now  but  plans 
to  get  a  better  one  when  finances  permit. 

Everything  about  the  farm  indicates 
thrift,  happy  living  and  a  united  family, 
for  the  daughter,  who  is  working  for  her 
Master’s  Degree  at  Columbia  University 
this  year,  gets  home  every  week-end 
rather  than  stay  in  the  city.  Mr.  Bagat 
says  that  a  man  trained  in  city  life  can 
make  a  success  of  farming  if  he  really 
loves  the  soil  and  animals,  has  patience, 
some  ability  to  work  with  his  hands,  and 
the  will  to  learn,  and  Mrs.  Bagat  and 
the  son  echoed  his  statement.  It  wasn’t 
easy  in  the  beginning  and  there  is  plenty 
of  hard  work  now,  but  the  Bagats  cer¬ 
tainly  are  making  good  and  creating  their 
own  social  security.  c.  b.  w. 


The  Bagat  Farmstead  at  Califon,  N.  J. 

Sermons  in  Stones 

Probably  collecting  stones  as  a  hobby 
would  not  appeal  to  many  farmers  or 
their  wives  especially  those  who  have 
rough,  stoney  acres  to  contend  with  and 
even  my  family  is  not  altogether  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  this,  my  latest  diversion,  but 
I  notice  that  whenever  one  of  them  finds 
anything  especially  interesting  he  comes 
toting  it  home  to  Mother. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have  had 
a  fondness  for  picking  up  any  and  every 
curious  stone  that  I  ran  across  and  more 
recently,  I  have  added  shells,  fossils,  min¬ 
erals  and  even  meteorites  to  my  list  of 
things  to  be  looked  for  and  studied. 

Collecting  stones  may  lead  to  greater 
things  such  as  a  serious  study  of  geology 
and  allied  subjects  which  is  all  to  the 
good. 

Some  time  ago  a  member  of  the  family 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Sliawangunk 
Mountains,  bringing  with  him  several  in¬ 
teresting  specimens.  Although  only  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Catskills  by  the  Rondout 
Valley  the  rock  formation  there  is  very 
different.  There  is  a  hard  white  flint 
used  extensively  for  mill  stones,  fire¬ 
places,  monuments  and  building  purposes. 
Among  my  specimens  there  was  a  very 
heavy  one,  presumably  flint,  with  deep 
ridges  as  though  it  had  been  picked  with 
a  sharp  instrument.  It  was  roughly 
square,  about  four  inches  by  three  deep 
and  the  general  opinion  was  that  it  had 
been  used  by  the  Indians  for  some  pur¬ 
pose  but  what?  Perhaps  some  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  will  know. 

A  terrible  flood  that  deluged  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  a  few  years  ago 
brought  to  light  many  new  varieties.  Our 
most  common  ones  seem  to  be  quartzite, 
conglomerate,  granite  in  several  different 
colors,  flint,  schist,  breccia  and  the  ever- 
present  limestone,  sandstone  and  shale. 

Although  there  is  much  quartz  and  bits 
#f  bright-colored  stones  that  may  or  may 
not  be  quartz,  in  the  conglomerate  and 
granite  rarely  do  we  find  any  pure 
quartz. 

I  have  never  so  far  as  I  know  found 


,  icith  the  new  barn  in  the  foreground. 

anything  very  valuable  nor  do  I  expect 
to  find  my  “Acre  of  Diamonds”  but  there 
is  always  a  chance  that  I  may  find  at 
least  one  diamond  and  in  the  meantime 
I  get  a  lot  of  quiet  fun  out  of  it. 

One  of  the  boys  did  find  several  pieces 
of  stone  that  had  the  imprint  of  a  snake 
in  them  and  a  neighbor  boy  found  a 
stone  with  the  fossil  of  a  fish  imbedded 
in  one  side. 

Some  interesting  granite  boulders 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  flood  and  one 
of  them,  after  much  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  graces  one 
end  of  the  front  yard.  Granite,  we 
learned,  was  not  native  here  but  was 
brought  down  by  the  ice  sheet. 

In  an  adjoining  county,  but  in  the 
Stone  Mountain  Range  I  found  feldspar, 
diabase  and  more  quartzite.  From  a  dis¬ 
tant  lake  shore  comes  also  quartz,  lime¬ 
stone  and  a  small  fossil  of  a  sea  shell. 

A  short  time  ago  a  visitor  noticed  our 
stone  collection  and  being  a  quarryman 
he  had  much  of  interest  to  tell  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  rock  and  stone. 

Soon  after  I  received  some  specimens 
just  found  in  the  mountains  where  he 
lives.  It  appeared  to  be  ordinary  glass 
but  how  could  that  be  in  pieces  of  its 
original  size  and  shape? 

There  were  two  colors,  blue  and  dark 
green  or  amber.  The  bluish  piece,  when 
found  in  a  quarry  dump,  was  as  large  as 
a  man’s  fist  and  the  other  even  larger. 
Held  up  to  the  light  it  was  very  clear  and 
sparkling  but  in  places  the  blue  had  a 
cloudy  appearance,  as  if  the  two  colors 
had  run  together.  E.  M.  N. 


Big  Squashes 

I  will  tell  you  of  some  squashes  I 
raised  this  year.  On  about  one-half  acre 
I  had  four  tons  of  huge  Hubbard  squash. 
One  weighed  62  pounds,  one  57%  and  a 
number  30  to  40  pounds.  In  my  garden 
I  had  four  vines  of  Mammoth  Chili.  I 
did  not  get  the  seed  planted  until  about 
June  20.  On  those  four  vines  I  had  20 
squashes.  The  largest  weighed  70  pounds. 

Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.  w.  E.  J. 


MORE  MILES 
OF  COMFORT 

in  ev&uf,  fuusi 

It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
whether  yon  choose  Ball-Band 
footwear  for  extra  comfort  or 
for  extra  wear — you'll  get  both. 
And  you'll  get  this  double  satis¬ 
faction  because  Ball-Band 
builds  these  most  important 
qualities  right  into  every  pair. 
That's  why  we  say  you're  sure 
to  feel  more  comfortable  if 
you  buy  Ball -Band  footwear. 


MISHAWAKA 

RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MEG.  CO. 
305  Water  St.  •  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


BALL- BAND 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FOR  INVENTORS  rec<?rdVree 

Write  today  for  valuable  72- page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent”  and  "Record  of  Invention’’  form — both  FREE. 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.gC, 


NO  HIGH  LINE- 

NO  DRY  A-.B-OR  C  BATTERIES 

—No  Sending  Out  Batteries  for  Recharging! 


$19 


95 


ZENITH 
FARM 
RADIO 
—NEW  TABLE 
MODEL* 


Sensationally  NEW! 


DON’T  fail  to  hear  and  see 
the 1939  Zenith  Radios  be¬ 
fore  you  make  up  your  mind. 

Over  half  a  million  folks  in 
unwired  homes  are  getting 
for  the  first  time  “city  set” 
reception  with  their  Zeniths. 

And — they  don’t  need  A  or 
B  or  C  dry  batteries  and  don’t 
have  to  send  out  batteries  for 
recharging — their  power  op¬ 
erating  cost  is  50c  a  year  with 
the  Zenith  Wincharger  har¬ 
nessing  the  wind  that  blows 
over  their  fields. 


Name 


Address 


City. 


State . 


I2-RNY-8  J 


3,650 

HOURS 


a  year 


ting  cost. 
your  radio, 
mur  home." 

AL  OFFER 

Wincharger 

7.50 


when  bought  with  a 
Zenith  Radio 


You  Do  Not  Have 
to  Buy  Dry  Batteries! 


Genuine  Zenith — typical  of  terrific  1939  Zenith  values — see  for  yourself  at 
your  Zenith  dealer's.  He  offers  SI  different  Zenith  models  for  wired  and  un¬ 
wired  homes — from  $14.95  up.  Zenith — America’s  most  copied  radio — Is  again 
a  year  ahead.  Or — if  you  prefer,  send  the  coupon  below  direct  to  the  factory. 
*Prices  slightly  higher in  __  _  ,  tl  n 

Hear  the  Zenith  Radiorgan 

Pioneer  in  the  farm  field,  the  Zenith  line  this 
year  offers  values  and  features  which  you 
won’t  believe  possible  unless  you  actually  see 
and  hear  the  sets  themselves.  Don’t  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  an  imitation  when  the  same  money 
— perhaps  less — buys  the  genuine  Zenith. 


ZENITH  RADIO 

America’s  oldest  makers  of  fine  radios —  f 
A  Iwava  a  vear  ah&ari  ■ 


CORPORATION  •  CHICAGO 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 
6001  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago,  IQ. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  catalog  and  in¬ 
formation  concerning  free  home  trial. 

□  I  have  high-line  power 

□  I  don’t  have  high-line  power 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


N.  J.  Vegetable  Growers 
Association 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
TIaddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  December 
7-9.  There  will  be  an  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  of  addresses  and  discussions  on 
soils  and  all  pi’oblenxs  concerning  vege¬ 
table  culture  and  marketing. 


Ten  one-room  schoolhouses  in  East 
Lampeter  Township,  Lancaster  County, 
were  sold  November  9  at  public  sale  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  East  Lampeter 
Township  high  school  building  before  a 
crowd  of  500  persons.  A  total  of  $9,515 
was  realized  from  the  sale,  declared  to 
be  the  largest  prices  paid  for  similar 
schoolhouses  in  the  State. 

The  buildings  were  closed  two  years 
ago  when  a  new  $125,000  consolidated 
school  building  was  erected  at  Smoke- 
town.  The  new  building  caused  a  court 
battle  by  a  group  of  the  Plain  People, 
who  objected  to  sending  their  children  to 
the  new  building  because  it  would  detract 
them  from  their  simple  methods  of  living. 
They  carried  their  fight  to  the  Federal 
courts  and  obtained  a  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  from  Federal  Judge  George  A. 
Welsh,  Philadelphia,  but  eventually  the 
new  building  was  completed  and  for  a 
year  some  Amish  children  did  not  at¬ 
tend  sessions  in  the  new  school  building. 
Last  March  the  school  board  advertised 
the  sale  of  the  buildings,  but  the  same 
group  protested  and  obtained  a  restrain¬ 
ing  order  which  halted  the  sale  for  nine 
months.  The  order  finally  was  vacated 
on  motion  of  Attorney  B.  J.  Myers,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  school  board,  and  the  houses 
finally  were  sold. 

John  Foose,  president  of  the  board, 
and  Attorney  Myers  declared  they  were 
pleased  with  the  prices  realized  from  the 
sales.  The  highest  price  paid  for  any  of 
the  buildings  was  $2,020,  which  was  bid 
by  Loyal  Good,  Sunnyside,  Lancaster 
County.  He  refused  to  say  what  he  will 


and  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co.,  New 
York,  on  a  milk  dealer’s  bond  in  the 
amount  of  $9,925.  Eisaman  said  the  sum 
is  alleged  to  be  payable  to  dairy  farmers 
shipping  milk  to  Freeman’s  Dairy. 

In  discussing  the  long-time  outlook  for 
beef  cattle,  C.  W.  Pierce,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  states  that 
the  cattle  industry  has  started  on  a  mod¬ 
erate  period  of  expansion  which  may  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  years.  He  said  cattle  pro¬ 
duction  operates  in  cycles,  with  the  high 
point  in  the  last  cycle  having  been 
reached  in  1934  and  the  low  point  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1938.  From  Janxxary  1  to  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  the  cattle  numbers 
probably  will  increase  1  percent,  which, 
he  added,  is  to  be  the  initial  inci-ease  in 
the  new  cycle  upon  which  cattle  produc¬ 
tion  appareixtly  has  started. 

The  maturing  aixd  harvesting  of  the 
late  Fall  crops  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
contributing  factors  in  obtaining  good 
yields  of  corn  and  other  grains  during 
October  weather,  which  was  favorable, 
With  the  exception  of  potatoes  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  yields  were  above  the  average. 
Fall-sown  grains  are  growing  well,  but  in 
the  southwestern  and  west-central  sec¬ 
tions,  lack  of  moisture  is  a  handicap. 
Blight  pounced  upon  the  buckwheat  crop 
in  October,  which  resulted  in  loss  of  deer 
in  sevei'al  sections.  The  rot  in  the  fields 
was  blamed  for  the  potato  crop  to  drop 
below  the  expectations,  but  the  digging  of 
the  crop  is  not  completed.  Tobacco  fields 
were  not  hit  by  any  items  and  the  plants 
are  cured  nicely.  In  sections  with  nor- 


A  view  of  a  portion  of  the  crowd  at  the  sale  of  the  East  Lampeter  Toivnship 

schoolhouses  on  November  9. 


do  with  the  building.  Samuel  E.  Melling- 
er  paid  $255  for  another  building  which 
is  situated  on  his  farm  lands.  He  said 
he  will  remodel  the  building  and  move 
into  it.  Another  building  sold  for  $1,900, 
with  bidding  starting  at  $300.  Other 
prices  realized  were :  $1,200,  $890,  $510, 
$610,  $650,  $750  and  $730. 

Howard  G.  Eisaman,  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission, 
announced  that  a  suit  has  been  started  at 
Harrisburg  against  Robert  E.  Freeman, 
trading  as  Freeman’s  Dairy,  Allentown, 


mal  rainfall,  the  pastures  are  holding  up 
very  well.  Winter  feeding  has  started  in 
the  southwestern  section  of  the  State. 
The  exti’emely  favoi-able  weather  in  Oc¬ 
tober  resulted  in  a  hai-vest  of  fruits  much 
earlier  than  usual.  Late  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  benefitted,  by  gaining  in  size,  but  the 
production  of  apples  is  lower  this  year 
than  last  year  because  of  the  Spring 
frosts.  Grape  prices  are  better  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  but  berry  moths  have 
caused  considerable  losses  in  several  vi¬ 
cinities.  F.  Y.  o. 


In  the  Belgian  Draft  Horse 
Corp. 

Completing  a  term  of  more  than  51 
years  as  secretary  of  the  Belgian  Draft 
Horse  Corporation  of  America,  a  world’s 
record  among  breed  association  secre¬ 
taries,  J.  D.  Conner,  Jr.,  Wabash,  Ind., 
has  1‘esigned  from  that  office.  Now  85 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Conner  deemed  it  wise 
to  give  up  his  duties  as  secretary  because 
of  poor  hearing.  He  was  appointed  sec- 
retary  when  this  association  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  February  25,  1997.  He  is  the 
only  diving  charter  member  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  which  then  bore  the  name  of  the 
American  Association  of  Importers  and 
Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses.  This 
name  was  changed  to  the  present  one  on 
January  14,  1937,  when  the  association 
was  re-incorporated  under  a  new  law  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

He  has  been  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
secretary  by  Howard  J.  Brant,  of  De- 
Kalb,  Ill.,  who  comes  to  the  new  position 
from  the  field  staff  of  the  Corn  Belt  Farm 
Dailies. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Belgian 
Draft  Horse  Corporation  of  America,  was 
held  in  the  Exchange  Building,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  November  29,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  judging  of  Belgians  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Live  Stock  Exposition. 


Some  Iona  farm  prodticts.  The  melon  on  the  basket  weighs  37%  pounds.  The 
other  tivo  iveigh  47%  pounds  each.  They  are  of  the  Stone  Mountain  variety. 
The  Ox-Heart  tomatoes  each  weigh  1%  pounds. 


Oxen  Are  Sire  Used  on  Many  of  Our  Farms 

Right  —  Four-year-old  yoke  bringing  in  hay  on  the  Raymond  Jones  Farm  in  Esperance,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  Left  — 
Thomas  C.  Hill  is  convinced  that  his  team,  six  and  seven  years  old,  to  ill  earn  their  keep  in  general  farming. 


Late  Fall  News  from 
Iona  Farm 


From  New  Jersey:  Hand 
Duster  on  Wheels 


“The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the 
saddest  of  the  year.”  Thoxigh  the  Sum¬ 
mer  flowers  were  gone,  the  leaves  had 
fallen  and  the  birds  had  flown  southward, 
William  Cullen  Bryant  had  another  rea¬ 
son  for  thinking  of  Autumn  as  a  sad 
time.  He  was  thinking  of  his  own  little 
girl  who  “in  her  youthful  beauty  died.” 
Yet  he  was  resigned  to  the  inevitable  for 
he  says,  “Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one 
so  like  that  young  friend  of  ours,  so  gen¬ 
tle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with 
the  flowei’s.” 

A  year  ago  my  own  mother  was  laid 
beneath  the  sod,  and  the  anniversary 
brings  memories  back.  Yet  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  she  lived  a  long  life  filled 
with  goodness,  it  does  not  seem  that  we 
should  be  sad  now  but  rather  that  we 
should  rejoice  for  what  she  was.  So  it 
is  hard  for  nxe  to  think  with  Bryant  of 
the  Fall  as  a  sad  season.  These  days, 
when  the  sun  is  bright,  yet  the  weather  is 
neither  hot  or  cold,  leaves  are  putting  on 
their  shades  of  red  and  gold,  the  wild 
aster  and  goldeix-rod  are  in  bloom,  fields 
of  Winter  wheat  are  coming  up  green  and 
beautiful,  and  everyone  is  busy  gathering 
into  barns  and  cellars  the  fruits  of  the 
seasons’s  labors. 

Crops  in  general  have  been  .  good  in 
this  locality.  We  have  perhaps  hauled 
more  produce  to  the  Toledo  Retail  Mar¬ 
ket  than  in  any  previous  season.  Some 
of  this  year’s  expei*ienees  point  the  way 
to  next  year’s  planting.  Howling  Mob 
sweet  corxx  produced  and  sold  all  right  but 
the  kernels  are  shallow  and  I  did  not  feel 
that  the  customer  was  getting  as  much 
for  his  money  as  in  Stowell's  Evergreen. 
The  Lake  Champlain  muskmelon  beat 
Honey  Rock  a  little  for  earliness  but  is  a 
poor  seller  and  will  not  keep  as  well. 
The  cabbage  market  was  overdone  this 
yeax*.  Hungarian  Wax  peppers  seem  to 
have  lost  their  popxxlarity.  We  had  too 
many  kinds  of  watermelons  in  our  small 
patch  and  shoxxld  limit  our  planting  to 
one  or  two  varieties.  Stone  Mountain 
is  good.  Our  seasons  seem  not  to  be 
right  to  grow  good  garlic  or  horseradish. 
We  could  perhaps  have  sold  more  okra 
aixd  yellow  ground-cherries. 

Soy  beans  will  soon  be  combined  and 
corn-husking  start.  This  Winter  when 
we  can  esae  up  from  our  labors  aixd  have 
some  time  around  our  fireside,  it  will  be 
a  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  is  a 
store  of  good  things  on  hand  for  our  use. 
We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Ohio.  t.  w.  G. 


This  tool  is  the  offspring  of  attempts 
made  by  farmers  in  South  Jersey  to 
mount  hand  dusters  on  wheels.  The  only 
ones  who  anywhei'e  near  succeeded  were 
those  who  l'eplaced  the  crank  with  a 
shaft  and  mounted  a  wheel  on  each  side. 
This  worked,  but  had  many  shortcomings, 
such  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  small 
wheels  in  order  to  get  the  fan  power; 
short  wheels  could  not  be  pushed  through 
soft  dirt ;  when  lai’ge  wheels  were  sub¬ 
stituted,  it  was  necessary  to  run  in  order 
to  get  the  fan  power ;  the  uneven  surface 
of  a  cultivated  field  made  it  wobble  up 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ; 
and  the  width  of  the  wheels  prevented  its 
being  used  after  the  foliage  made  any 
great  growth. 

After  spending  considei-able  time  try¬ 
ing  to  overcome  these  defects,  I  started 
working  on  a  single  wheel  machine.  The 


A  Wheel  Hand  Duster 

picture  shows  the  machine  set  low  for 
dusting  under  bean  leaves.  It  can  quick¬ 
ly  be  converted  to  the  overhead  position 
for  other  vegetables.  It  will  take  care 
of  everything  except  pole  beans.  It  dusts 
two  rows  at  a  time.  The  pneumatic  tire 
does  not  injure  vines  or  bushes ;  the  total 
weight  of  the  loaded  machine  is  only  37 
pounds,  and  a  10  or  ll-yeai’-old  child  can 
push  it  with  ease.  The  machine  is  geared 
so  that  when  walking  a  mile  in  30  min¬ 
utes,  the  fan  revolves  over  1,750  RPM. 
It  can  be  thrown  out  of  gear  going  to  and 
from  the  field.  The  duster  has  a  swing¬ 
ing  agitator  which  pi-events  the  dust 
building  xip  around  the  sides  and  has  an 
adjxistable  feed.  As  it  covers  two  rows 
at  a  time  a  man  has  to  walk  less  than  a 
mile  and  one-half  to  do  an  a«-e  wrhic-h. 
even  when  turns  are  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration,  can  be  done  in  less  than  an  hour. 
If  used  before  cultivation,  or  if  the  last 
tooth  of  the  cultivator  is  an  eight  or  ten- 
inch  sweeii  or  “duekfoot.”  c.  bond. 
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Late  Autumn  in 

There  is  a  silvery  sheen  everywhere 
you  look  these  cool  Autumn  mornings, 
and  we  are  reminded  that  Winter  is  al¬ 
most  here.  There  is  a  chill  in  the  air  that 
makes  Father  and  the  boys  look  up  the 
sweaters  and  coats  discarded  last  Spring. 
They  are  asking  Mother  where  she  put 
their  woolen  socks  and  high  shoes  and 
Mother  sighs  as  she  points  them  out,  for 
Winter  in  this  North  Country  is  long 
and  takes  so  many  clothes  to  keep  warm. 
Each  season  has  its  compensations,  but 
Autumn  would  receive  our  vote  as  being 
the  best  time  of  the  year. 

After  the  rush  of  the  busy  Summer,  the 
cooler  weather  is  a  relief  and,  while  the 
farmer  and  his  family  are  still  busy,  they 
are  more  comfortable.  As  the  cold  weath¬ 
er  approaches  and  Nature  prepares  for 
it,  the  earth  becomes  more  beautiful  with 
every  tree,  shrub  and  vine  dressed  in 
gorgeous  color. 

On  most  farms  in  this  section,  which 
lies  along  the  banks  of  the  noble  St. 
Lawrence  River,  where  we  need  never 
fear  either  flood  or  famine,  but  generally 
have  a  crop  of  some  kind,  the  average 
farm  family  does  not  fear  the  approach 
of  Winter.  They  have  worked  hard  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  their  barns  are  full, 
their  corn  is  cut  and  stored  in  the  silo, 
the  crib  or  the  shock,  waiting  to  be  fed 
to  the  stock  when  snow  covers  the 
ground.  The  grain  has  long  since  been 
thrashed  and  stored  for  later  grinding  for 
feed.  This  year  we  had  a  small  combine 
in  the  neighborhood  which  did  quite  a 
business.  There  is  also  a  portable  grind¬ 
ing  outfit  which  goes  from  place  to  place, 
saving  the  farmers  from  going  to  mill 
with  their  grain.  We  also  have  a  travel¬ 
ing  blacksmith  in  the  community  who  is 
in  demand  when  ice  covers  the  roads. 
Although  the  handy  little  farm  truck  has 
almost  taken  the  place  of  the  horse  on  the 
highway,  there  are  times  and  places 
where  the  horse  is  needed  and  horses  can¬ 
not  work  on  ice  without  sharp  shoes. 

The  thrifty  farmer  has  his  vegetables 
and  fruit  safely  stored  in  his  cellar,  also 
a  supply  of  wood,  cut  and  sawed  last 
Winter,  is  under  cover,  safe  from  rain 
and  snow.  His  good  wife  has  on  the 
shelves  of  her  store-room  row  upon  row 
of  jars  of  fruit  and  sparkling  jellies  and 
conserves,  upon  which  to  draw  when 
fresh  fruit  is  not  available.  There  are 
also  many  cans  of  vegetables,  the  sur¬ 
plus  from  a  good  garden,  and  bottles  of 
health-giving  tomato  and  grapejuice. 
Later  on  a  supply  of  pork  and  beef  will 
be  added.  The  meat  is  taken  care  of  in 
various  ways,  so  that  it  will  carry  over 
into  next  Summer  and  add  variety  to 
the  family  diet.  It  is  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  they  view  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  for  well  they  know  it  means 
health  and  comfort  in  their  home. 

Before  the  cold  winds -come  Father  has 
been  busy  with  repairs  around  the  build¬ 
ings  so  that  the  crops  so  carefully  gath¬ 
ered  may  be  at  their  best.  Some  may 
think  that  hay  is  just  hay,  but  cows  are 
discriminating  and  will  give  more  milk 
when  eating  good  clover  hay  cut  at  the 
right  time,  properly  cured  and  stored  un¬ 
der  a  roof  that  does  not  leak,  than  they 
will  when  given  hay  that  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather. 

Spring  planting  comes  on  with  such  a 
rush  that,  if  the  farmer  has  to  do  much 
plowing,  he  is  out  of  luck,  so  he  gets  all 
he  can  done  in  the  Fall.  In  many  cases 
the  land  works  up  better  if  it  has  laid 
over  the  Winter.  The  hum  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  is  heard  from  early  morning  until 
darkness  falls.  There  is  a  popular  song 
which  we  hear  the  young  folks  singing 
about  a  “pocket  full  of  dreams”  that 
might  apply  to  any  farmer,  old  or  young, 
for,  unless  the  man  at  the  plow  has 
dreams  of  the  future,  his  task  is  hard 
indeed.  The  land  is  good  and  will  bring 
forth  an  increase  year  after  year  if  prop¬ 
erly  taken  care  of,  its  forests  and  its 
plains,  even  its  waters.  With  our  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  we  know  that  we 
have  wasted  the  natural  resources  of  our 
country,  have  brought  on  flood  conditions. 
We  are  planting  crops  to  keep  the  land 
from  blowing  away.  Forests  of  small 
evergreens  are  set  out  every  year  on 
acres  of  what  has  been  waste  land  foi’ 
many  years. 

There  is  always  hope  for  a  people  with 
“A  pocket  full  of  dreams,”  especially  if 
they  are  ready  to  acknowledge  their  mis¬ 
takes  and  profit  by  them.  So  let  the 
young  plowman  dream  as  he  follows  the 
plow  in  the  cool  Autumn  air.  There  is  a 
healthy  glow  in  his  cheeks  as  he  comes 
from  the  fields  and  he  needs  no  tonic  be¬ 
fore  sitting  down  to  a  hearty  meal.  Per¬ 
haps  the  table  talk  will  be  of  the  work  at 
hand  or  it  may  be  of  world  or  national 
affairs,  or  possibly  it  may  be  of  the 
“world  series”  or  the  local  football  con¬ 
tests.  The  farmer  of  today  is  often  an 
ex-football  or  baseball  player  and  follows 


the  North  Country 

the  game  by  radio  or  through  the  press. 
Possibly  the  boys  are  planning  to  take  a 
hunting  trip  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  deer. 
Once  in  a  great  while  deer  have  been  seen 
in  this  section  but  they  are  usually  found 
in  the  more  mountainous  towns  100  miles 
back  from  the  river  and  are  not  easy  to 
find.  Hunting  is  rather  dangerous  sport 
and  Mother  gives  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
the  boys  get  it  out  of  their  system  as  they 
often  do  after  a  trip  or  two.  Pheasants 
and  wild  ducks  with  a  few  partridge 
bring  out  plenty  of  men  in  the  season. 

In  late  October  or  early  November 
comes  a  time  we  call  Indian  Summer. 
The  warmer  days  of  Summer  seem  to 
take  a  trip  back,  just  to  remind  us  that 
they  will  come  again.  There  is  a  smoky 
look,  a  blue  haze,  we  say,  in  the  air,  and 
those  heavier  clothes  we  thought  we 
needed  become  too  heavy  altogether,  when 
suddenly  the  wind  changes  to  the  north 


and  we  need  them  after  all.  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer,  though  sometimes  short  and  always 
uncertain,  always  shortens  the  Winter. 

Those  of  our  young  people  who  desire 
a  higher  education  have  to  go  away  from 
home  to  get  it  but  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  both  a  university,  a  normal  school 
and  a  school  of  technology  near  enough 
that  they  may,  at  least,  get  home  week¬ 
ends.  To  be  sure,  the  home  folks  are 
lonely,  but  that  is  life.  Did  you  ever  ob¬ 
serve  how  early  the  mother  bird  shoves 
the  fledging  from  the  nest,  and  how 
quickly  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self?  If  good  use  has  been  made  of  the 
early  years  of  the  lives  of  our  young 
folks  we  need  not  fear  to  let  them  go. 
The  parents  have  full  charge  of  the  pre¬ 
school  years  of  a  child’s  life,  a  most  im¬ 
pressionable  time  when  many  habits  are 
formed,  Mother  and  Father  being  the 
teachers  and  their  daily  life  the  only  text¬ 
book. 

MRS.  CHARLES  MC  ARTHUR. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Tree  Purchases 

At  this  time  of  the  year  farmers  are 
usually  called  upon  by  a  number  of  sales¬ 
men  urging  them  to  buy  fruit  trees. 
A  thorough  investigation  of  these  men 
and  the  nursery  they  represent  should  be 
made  before  an  order  is  given.  In  many 
instances  trees  offered  arei  old  stock,  too 
large  to  dispose  of  through  commercial 
trade,  or  too  weak  and  poorly  branched 
to  be  of  any  value.  There  are  established 
market  prices  for  fruit  trees  and  the 
farmer  should  familiarize  himself  with 
prices  to  avoid  paying  more  than  trees 
are  worth.  Furthermore,  in  signing  any 
order  solicited  by  agents,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  such  orders  are  not  subject 
to  cancellation. 

There  are  many  reliable  nurseries  both 
in  and  out  of  the  State  that  can  supply 
splendid  fruit  trees  at  a  very  reasonable 
cost.  County  Agents  are  prepared  to  aid 
farmers  and  orchardists  in  selecting  and 
buying  trees.  R.  i>. 
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★  Delivered  price  at  Lansing,  Mich¬ 
igan,  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Price  includes  safety  glass, 
bumpers,  bumper  guards,  spare  tire 
and  tube.  Transportation,  state 
and  local  taxes,  if  any,  optional 
equipment  and  accessories — extra. 
General  Motors  Instalment  Plan. 
»  A  GENERAL  MOTORS  VALUE  « 


YOU  haven’t  far  to  go  to  see  America’s  newest  low-priced  car — the 
Olds  Sixty, with  its  money-saving  Econo-Master  engine — or  the 
Olds  Seventy  and  Eighty,  stunning  new  editions  of  the  Oldsmobile 
Six  and  Eight.  See  and  drive  a  1939  Oldsmobile  and  you’ll  know 
why  folks  everywhere  are  saying,  “You  Ought  to  Own  an  Olds!” 


OLDSMOBILE  DEALERS  IN  NEW  YORK — 


Addison . Hawkins  &  Hill 

Akron . Central  Garage 

Albany . J.  D.  Wendell.  Inc. 

Albany . B.  F.  Witbeck  Motor  Corp. 

Albion . Albion  Motor  Company 

Amcnia . Amenia  Auto  Sales 

Amityville . Brooks  Motor  Sales 

Amsterdam . Hosner  Motors.  Inc. 

Antwerp . Marsh  &  Davis  Garage 

Arverne . Herbst  Brothers 

Ashokan . L.  E.  DuBois  &  Son 

Attica . Gilliatt-Housenger  Sales  Co. 

Auburn . Mr.  Lewis  E.  Springer 

Au  Sable  Forks . Mr.  Walter  Kenney 

Avon . G  &  C  Chevrolet  Sales  Corp. 

Babylon . Mr.  Charles  J.  Taeymans 

Bainbridge . Mr.  Bert  DeForest 

Ballston  Spa . Slade  Brothers 

Batavia. ...  Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son.  Inc. 

Bath . Mr.  A.  W.  Barkley 

Bay  Shore . Dykstra  Sales  &  Service 

Beacon . Kennelly  Auto  Sales  Co. 

Belmont . East  Side  Garage 

Binghamton . Tri-City  Motors.  Inc. 

Boonville . Johnson  Chevrolet  Co. 

Brewster. .  Brady-Stannard  Chevrolet  Co. 

Brockport . Bauch  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

Bronx. ...  Bronx  Boulevard  Garage.  Inc. 

Bronx . Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 

Bronx . H  and  C  Sales.  Inc. 

Bronx. ....  .Square  Motor  Sales  Company 

Brooklyn . Crystal  Motors,  Inc. 

Brooklyn . Flood  Oldsmobile  Co..  Inc. 

Brooklyn . Harper  Motors,  Inc. 

Brooklyn . ...J.  I.  S.  Motors,  Inc. 

Brooklyn . Lind  Motors,  Inc. 

Brooklyn . Randall  Cadillac  Corp. 

Brooklyn . Triad  Motor  Sales,  Inc. 

Buffalo . Eagan  &  Streng,  Inc. 

Buffalo . S.  W.  Miner  Motor  Corp. 

Buffalo . North  Delaware  Sales,  Inc. 

Caledonia . H.  M.  Brown,  Inc. 

Canandaigua . Edw.  T.  Hanley 

Canton . Mr.  W.  L.  Severance 

Carmel . Putnam  Motor  Sales 

Carthage. ..  D ingman  Chevrolet  Company 
Catskill. . .  Boice  Chevrolet  Co.  &  Sons 

Cazenovia . Ryan  Chevrolet  Co.,  Inc. 

Central  Valey..N.  C.  Lawson  Motor  Co. 

Champlain.... Tremblay  Chevrolet  Sales 

Clayton . C.  H.  Good  Chevrolet 

Clinton..' . Nichols  Garage 

Cobleskill . A.  J.  Becker 

Cooperstown . King's  Garage 

Corning . ,.W.  J.  Morrow,  Inc. 

Corona . Costa  &  Sons 

Cortland . Mr.  William  A.  Couper 


Dansville . ...Molyneux  Motor  Sales 

Delhi . Howard  Coulter 

Deposit . Mr.  J.  T.  McGill 

Dundee . Palmer  Chevrolet 

Dunkirk. ...  Watrous  Chevrolet  Company 

Dolgeville . DeKater  &.  Stahl 

East  Aurora . Aurora  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

East  Hampton . Lester  Motors 

Eastwood .  Eastwood  Sales  &  Service,  Inc. 

Ellenville . Ladenheim’s  Garage,  Inc. 

Elmira . Cushing  Motor  Corp. 

Farmingdale. . Motor  Inn  Garage  &  Sales 

Flushing . Olympic  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Franklinville . Hunt  Chevrolet  Co. 

Fredonia . Peck  Motor  Company 

Freeport . Meyer  Auto  Corp. 

Fulton . Wilson  Motor  Sales 

Geneseo . McTarnaghan  &  Hubric 

Geneva . Marshall  Motors 

Ghent . John  C.  Borninger 

Goshen . Mr.  James  W.  Stanton 

Gouverneur . Central  Garage 

Gowanda. . . .  Main  Street  Service  Station 

Glen  Cove . Luyster  Motors,  Inc. 

Glendale . Glen  Ridge  Motors 

Glens  Falls . Warren  Autos,  Inc. 

Granville . Granville  Motor  Sales  Co. 

Great  Neck. ...  Lawrence  Sales  &  Service 

Greene . Central  Garage 

Greenwich . Mr.  Russell  Lant 

Hamburg . Wolfe-Dole 

Hamilton . Stuart  F.  Jacquay,  Inc. 

Hancock . Iversen’s 

Harrison . Murray  Auto  Sales 

Hempstead . Mack  Markowitz,  Inc. 

Herkimer.  Brown  Bros.  Chev.  &  Olds  Co. 

Hicksville . MacPherson  Motor  Sales 

Highland  Falls . Weyant’s  Garage 

Holland . Holland  Garage 

Honeoye  Falls . Mr.  Howard  F.  Rath 

Hoosick  Falls . Mr.  Edward  Haggerty 

Hornell . Peck  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

Hudson . Mr.  S.  Parker  Rockefeller 

Huntington . John  F.  Bertram,  Inc. 

1 1  ion . II  ion  Motor  Sales.  Inc. 

Ithaca . Whipple  Motors 

Jackson  Hts.  Paragon  Auto  Sis.  &  Ser.  Co. 

Jamaica . F.  &  M.  Habrich,  Inc. 

Jamestown  .  N.  Eagle  Mtrs.  of  Jms.,  Inc. 

Jeffersonville . Markson  Auto  Sales 

Kingstown . Stuyvesant  Motors 

Lackawanna . Ballard  Brothers 

Lake  Placid. ..  Lake  Placid  Garage.  Inc. 

Lawrence . Gluck  Corp. 

LeRoy . LeRoy  Motors 

Lewis . H.  P.  Johnson 


Liberty. The  Liberty  Pub.  Ser.  Gar.,  Inc. 
Little  Falls . Mr.  L.  F.  Gallagher 


Lockport . Beers  Motor  Sales,  I  no. 

Lodi . Mr.  John  Townsend 

L.  I.  City . Bayer’s  Auto  Sales,  Inc. 

Lowville. .......  Finn  Chevrolet  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyons . Wayne  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

Lyons  Falls . i..H.  J.  Markham 

Malone. ...  Rider-Haggerty  Motors.  Inc. 

Manhasset . Steen  Motor  Sales 

Marathon . Hubbard  Motor  Sales 

Margaretville . Mr.  Earl  E.  Jenkins 

Maspeth . Pase  Motors,  Inc. 

Massena . Fournia  Motor  Sales 

Mayville . Mayville  Garage 

Mechanicviile . Sibley  Chevrolet 

Medina . Mr.  F.  J.  Payjack 

Middletown . H.  M.  Stanton  Company 

Milford . Mr.  Fred  Liedkie 

Monticello . Weiss  Motors  Corp. 

Mt.  Kisco..Park  Gar.  &  Mach.  Sh.,  Inc. 

Mount  Vernon _ Brennan’s  Motor  Corp. 

Narrowsburg . Dexter  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

Newark . Newark  Motors,  Inc. 

Newburgh. ..  .B.  J.  York  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 

New  Dorp . South  Shore  Chev..  Inc. 

New  Lebanon . Mr.  Ira  B.  Shillinger 

New  Paltz . Mr.  Thomas  H.  Elliott 

New  Rochelle.  .Cadillac  Motor  Car  Div. 
New  York . Acey  Auto  Sales,  Inc. 


New  York. ...  Cadillac  Mtr.  Car  Division 
N.  Y..0ld  Reliable  Mtr.  Sis.  &  Ser.,  Inc. 
New  York.  C.  R.  Stedman  Mtr.  Sis.  Corp. 
Niagara  Falls. Cunningham  Mtr.  Car  Co. 


North  Creek . Alexander  Brothers 

Northport . ....Stiles'  Motor  Co. 

North  Tarrytown. .  ,C.  &  H.  Motor  Sales 

Norwich . Franklin  Motor  Sales 

Oceanside. .  McDonald  Motor  Sales  Corp. 
Ogdensburg.Ouimette-MacLeay  Mtrs.,  Inc. 

Old  Forge . Mr.  W.  Lewis  Armstrong 

Oneida . E.  E.  Campbell  Motor  Sales 

Oneonta . Becker  &  Lent.  Inc. 

Ontario . Huxley  Chevrolet 

Ossining . Cullen  Sales 

Oswegatchie . ..Scruton’s  Garage 

Oswego . Mr.  F.  W.  Tucker 

Owego . Miller  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

Oyster  Bay . Stedman  Sales,  Inc. 

Palmyra . Palmyra  Oil  Company 

Patchogue . Barrie  Brothers.  Inc. 

Peekskill . Rizzuto  Motor  Co..  Inc. 

Penn  Yan . Jolley  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

Perry . Blodgett  &  Chase 

Plattsburg . Northern  Oldsmobile  Co. 

Pleasantville . Thorn  Chevrolet  Service 

Pt.  Chester. Pt.  Ches.  Mtr.  Sis.  Co..  Inc. 

Port  Henry . Leon  Wheetock 

Port  Jefferson . Mr.  Robert  Wells 


Pt.  Jervis. ..  .Stanton  Auto  Sis.  Co.,  Ine. 
Pt.  Washington. ...  Lyons  Chevrolet,  Ino. 

Potsdam . Craig  Chevrolet  Company 

Poughkeepsie. .  Gerrish  &  Edmunds,  Ine. 
Prattsville. ..  .William  Rappleyea  &•  Son 

Pulaski . Franklin  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

Queens  Village.  Reisert  Motor  Sales,  Inc. 

Ravena . L.  &.  M.  Auto  Sales 

Redwood . Herschel  G.  Kabol 

Rhinebeck . Ruge’s  Service  Station 

Rochester . Bonenblust  &.  Buckman 

Rochester . Fincher  Motors,  Inc. 

Rockville  Center..  Rupp  Oldsmobile.  Inc. 

Rome . F.  M.  Stooks  Motors 

Salamanca . Hartman  Chevrolet 

Saranac  Lake. Adirondack  Pk.  Mtrs.  Corp. 
Saratoga  Springs. . Craig  Oldsmobile  Co. 

Saugerties . Mr.  Henry  J.  Moose 

Sayville,  L.  I . Kost  Motor  Sales 

Schenectady . John  D.  Wendell.  Inc. 

Seneca  Falls . Seneca  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 

Shortsv  . Roy  Farnsworth 

Silver  Cioek . Schrader  Chevrolet 

Skaneatles  Falls . Glenside  Garage 

Sodus . ...VerDow  Chevrolet  Co. 

Southampton . E  &  L  Motors 

S.  Dayton . Waite’s  Garage 

Spencerport . Willis  B.  Dimock 

Spring  Valley . Axt  and  Swanson 

Springville . Mr.  A.  J.  Hagerer 

Stamford . Mr.  George  T.  McNaught 

Suffern . . . .  N.  C.  Lawson  Mtr.  Co.,  Inc. 
Syracuse. Spector-Genesee  Mtr.  Sis.,  Inc. 

Tlconderoga . Charles  S.  Moore 

Tottenville. . .  .So.  Shore  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

Troy . Van  Loan  Motors,  Inc. 

Tuckahoe. . Chambers  Chev.  Corp. 

Tupper  Lake.. . Dubey  Motor  Sales 

Utica . Utica  Oldsmobile  Corp. 

Walden . Clark  Auto  Sales 

Walton . Bronson-Smith  Mtrs.,  Inc. 

Warrensburg . Mr.  Karl  Duell 

Warsaw . Tillner  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

Warwick . Warwick  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

Watertown . Shaffer  Mould  Mtrs.  Inc. 

Waterville . Mr.  R.  M.  Norton 

Watkins  Glen . Rapalee  Motor  Co. 

Wayland . N.  H.  Richmond,  Ine. 

Wellsville . McGinnis  &  Holbrook 

Westfield . Peck  Motor  Company 

W.  New  Brighton. W.  Brighton  Mtr.  Sis. 

Whitehall . Mr.  Walter  J.  Newell 

White  Plains.  ..Cadillac  Motor  Car  Div. 

Williamson . Williamson  Chev.  Co. 

Woodhaven. .. Rich-Haven  Mtr.  Sis.,  Ine. 

Woodridge . Woodridge  Auto  Sales 

Wurtsboro . Stanton  Motor  Corp. 

Yonkers . .Cadillac  Motor  Car  Div. 
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THE  business  side  of  the  fruit  industry  will 
doubtless  have  closer  attention  than  ever  at  the 
coming  horticultural  meetings.  The  problems  of 
production  have  been  so  thoroughly  studied  out  that 
those  who  will  may  learn  how  to  handle  the  soil, 
trees  and  bushes,  and  control  insects  and  diseases 
so  that  a  good  product  results. 

But  profitable  sale  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
cull  is  a  perennial  problem,  because  under  the  best 
treatment  there  is  quite  sure  to  be  some  cull  fruit. 
The  weather  will  attend  to  that.  It  is  easier  to  tell 
another  man  what  to  do  with  his  culls,  sometimes, 
than  apply  the  same  advice  to  oneself.  This  is  a 
subject  to  discuss  from  all  angles  at  every  horti¬ 
cultural  meeting.  Packaging  is  another  important 
point.  Apples,  individually  wrapped,  look  nice,  but 
it  is  a  lot  of  expensive  work  which  the  multitude 
of  retail  buyers  care  nothing  about.  There  is  no  one 
notion  or  method  about  apple  selling  that  will  apply 
to  all  conditions.  The  essential  is  to  encourage,  by 
all  practical  means,  as  wide  consumption  as  possible. 

* 

E  HAVE  often  spoken  of  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  North  by  the  use  of  moderate 
amounts  of  lime  and  phosphorus.  Soluble  nitrogen 
is  sometimes  used.  It  adds  considerably  to  the 
expense,  and  when  the  growing  season  is  over  nitro¬ 
gen  may  disappear  unless  locked  up  with  plant 
growth  or  in  compounds  that  remain  stable. 

With  the  long  seasons  in  the  Far  South  complete 
fertilizers  may  be  applied  to  pastures,  which  are 
kept  working  practically  the  entire  year.  Tests 
made  on  Louisiana  pastures  showed  that  applica¬ 
tions  of  400  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  per  acre 
resulted  in  twice  as  much  grass  and  30  percent 
more  milk  per  acre  than  from  unfertilized  pasture. 
A  four-year  experiment  of  this  sort  brought  $15.44 
more  returns  per  acre  than  land  not  thus  treated. 

It  is  probable  that  by  care  in  applying  nitrates,  to 
make  sure  that  they  will  be  used  by  plants  before 
having  opportunity  to  escape,  northern  pastures 
might  economically  use  more  nitrogen.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  the  individual  farmer  must  study  out  for 
his  conditions. 

* 

T  ONE  time  straw  was  in  good  demand,  bring¬ 
ing  nearly  as  much  as  hay,  sometimes  more. 
Now,  in  many  localities,  it  is  scarcely  salable,  and 
various  methods  of  using  it  as  manure  are  tried. 

Too  much  straw  plowed  under  is  a  nuisance.  J. 
W.  Ames,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  finds  that  the  best 
plan  in  many  cases  is  to  spread  the  straw  in  Fall  on 
sod  to  be  plowed  under  for  the  next  year’s  corn 
crop.  A  ton  of  straw  contains  approximately  10 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  four  of  phosphoric  acid  and  25 
pounds  of  potash.  This  is  actual  plant  food,  and  in 
addition  there  are  1,800  pounds  of  organic  matter. 

* 

EW  Hampshire,  “The  Granite  State,”  has  a 
way  of  taking  hold  of  agricultural  problems 
at  once.  This  is  wTell  illustrated  by  the  series  of  ten 
county  meetings  recently  held  through  the  State  to 
consider  timber  salvage  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
great  storm. 

Harvesting  and  marketing  this  timber  are  jobs 
that  will  have  to  be  done  soon  to  get  the  most  value 
from  the  trees  that  the  hurricane  felled.  Town  chair¬ 
men  were  instructed  by  the  Forest  Service  with  re¬ 
gard  to  log  grades  and  specifications  and  information 
brought  out  as  to  milling  equipment,  labor  available, 
etc.  The  result  undoubtedly  will  be  clearing  up  for¬ 
ests  of  New  Hampshire,  so  that  the  fire  danger  will 
be  done  away  with,  the  new  growth  given  a  chance, 
and  some  fairly  adequate  returns  received  from 
the  wrecked  trees. 


THERE  are  about  600,000  cows  under  improve¬ 
ment  association  test  in  this  country.  This  work 
for  a  time  was  sporadic  and  local. 

Since  December  1,  1936,  the  Government  in  co¬ 
operation  with  States  and  localities,  has  been  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  permanent  identification  program,  and 
the  results  thus  far  indicate  that  the  data  will  be 
of  value  to  the  dairy  industry. 

All  females  in  cow-testing  association  members’ 
herds  should  be  permanently  identified  and  their  rec¬ 
ords  available  for  proving  sires,  locating  good  cow 
families,  and  for  herd  analysis.  Unless  the  animals 
are  identified  on  the  special  forms  and  unless  the 
records  are  reported  to  headquarters  at  Washington, 
the  value  of  the  program  to  a  member  will  be  lost. 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  every  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  member  to  insist  that  this  work  be  done.  Ask 
your  tester  if  the  identifications  on  all  animals  in 
your  herd  and  all  305-day  lactation  records  have 
been  reported. 

The  program  is  State  and  nation-wide.  All  the 
associations  in  Iowa  have  started  the  work.  The 
identity  of  305,658  animals  has  been  reported  in  the 
United  States  and  35,161  have  been  reported  from 
Iowa. 

* 

T  THE  recent  Ford  Motor  Company  breakfast 
and  pre-view  of  new  trucks  and  cars,  in  the  Ford 
Building,  New  York,  we  were  interested  to  learn 
that  much  of  the  engine  precision  work  in  some  of 
these  lines  is  done  by  boys  of  16  to  18,  trained  in 
the  Ford  school  and  shops. 

Some  of  them  are  orphans  or  boys  taken  from  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  attendant  explaining  one  of  these 
truck  engines  said  it  was  remarkable  how  quickly 
these  boys  responded  to  such  opportunity.  As  they 
are  unspoiled  by  the  ineffective  so-called  manual 
training  of  the  average  public  school,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  unlearn  and  they  grasp  the  idea  of  precision 
at  once.  Creation  of  parts,  which  they  see  assem¬ 
bled  in  an  85-horsepower  engine  working  in  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  shop  and  the  finished  truck,  is  a  strong 
appeal  to  ambition. 

In  21  years  the  Company  has  built  more  than 
four  million  trucks  and  commercial  cars  capable  of 
heavy  carrying  capacity,  high  mileage  and  high  sus¬ 
tained  speed,  with  42  types  of  body  and  chassis 
combinations. 

* 

PRIL  1,  1939,  the  official  U.  S.  standards  for 
quality  in  creamery  butter  will  be  revised,  and 
what  is  expected  to  be  a  more  nearly  exact  and  sim¬ 
plified  system  adopted. 

The  score  range  will  be  narrowed  from  75  to  95 
points  to  85  to  93  points.  The  score  card  method 
will  be  abandoned,  and  a  more  direct  method  of 
rating  flavor,  body,  color  and  salt  substituted.  The 
new  grades  will  establish  30  flavors,  said  to  be  easily 
distinguished  by  butter  specialists. 

Use  of  the  official  grades  in  the  merchandizing  of 
butter  is  voluntary,  with  the  exception  that  de¬ 
liveries  in  settlement  of  futures  contracts  on  and 
after  April  1,  1939,  must  conform  to  the  official 
grades.  This  requirement  comes  under  The  Com¬ 
modity  Exchange  Act.  That  law  requires  “that  all 
contracts  of  sale  of  any  commodity  for  future  de¬ 
livery  on  such  contract  market  shall  provide  for  the 
delivery  thereunder  of  commodities  of  grades  con¬ 
forming  to  United  States  standards,  if  such  stand¬ 
ards  shall  have  been  officially  promulgated.”  Until 
April  1,  deliveries  on  futures  contracts  may  conform 
to  grades  established  by  the  exchanges  as  in  the  past. 


Caroline  Whitney 

MILK  producers  and  consumers  lost  a  real  friend 
when  Dr.  Caroline  Whitney  of  New  York  City 
died  suddenly  after  a  brief  illness  on  November  20. 

Born  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  rural  Long 
Island  of  sturdy  American  stock,  Caroline  Whitney 
held  true  to  her  family  traditions  and  early  attained 
prominence  in  the  educational  and  social  fields.  A 
few  years  ago,  she  became  interested  in  the  milk 
distribution  problem  as  it  particularly  affected  the 
poor  families  in  New  York  City..  Entering  into  a 
through  stuff y,  she  soon  became  the  champion  of 
milk  consumers  whom  she  saw  were  being  victimized 
by  the  dealer  monopoly.  At  the  same  time,  she 
realized  the  similar  plight  of  the  farmer  and 
fought  vigorously  for  economy  in  milk  distribution 
to  aid  both  producer  and  consumer. 

Brief  though  her  contact  had  been  with  the  up¬ 
state  milk  producer,  she  quickly  won  his  confidence 
in  her  recent  visits  to  farm  meetings.  Dr.  Whitney’s 
crusading  spirit  will  not  die.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
solid  cornerstones  on  which  to  build  a  sound  pro¬ 
gram  of  farmer-consumer  co-operation  in  our  great 
dairy  industry. 


December  3,  1938 

What  Farmers  Say 

A  GOOD  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ORDER 

The  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  stated  that  over 
70,000  farmers  would  be  eligible  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  New  York  Code.  News  releases  were  sent  out  ad¬ 
vising  dairy  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  to  contact  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Office  in  Harrisburg  to  secure 
speakers  for  group  meetings  to  advise  them  so  they 
could  vote  more  intelligently.  In  other  words,  the  very 
outfit  that  is  trying  to  saddle  a  Federal  yoke  upon  the 
dairy  farmers  is  using  Federal  mohey  to  campaign  in 
behalf  of  the  Code  with  no  one  to  point  out  its  ob¬ 
jectionable  and  ruinous  provisions. 

The  Order  has  nine  different  classes  of  milk  for 
which  the  farmer  is  to  receive  nine  different  prices.  The 
milk  is  all  of  the  same  quality,  produced  by  the  same 
cows,  in  the  same  stables,  on  the  same  farm  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  milk  dealer  in  the  same  cans  on  the  same 
truck  on  the  same  day. 

Nine  different  prices  to  be  paid  for  milk  of  the  same 
quality  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  average  per¬ 
son  that  something  is  rotten  in  Denmark. 

It  is  contended  that  Class  1  milk  brings  the  highest 
alS  L^urn  ai?^  therefore,  the  farmer  should  be  paid 
the  highest  price.  Such  a  conclusion  is  entirely  false 
and  untrue.  The  dealer  receives  the  greatest  cash  re- 
turn  from  milk  used  in  the  form  of  ice  cream. 

According  to  a  folder  issued  by  National  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation,  and  designed  apparently  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  influencing  bankers  and  others  to  purchase 
stock  in  the  company,  100  pounds  of  milk  sold  in  bot¬ 
tles  at  16  cents  per  quart  would  return  $7.40,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  100  pounds  of  milk  sold  in  the  form  of  ice 
cream  which  would  return  $10.20  when  ice  cream  sells 
for  $1.40  per  gallon.  In  other  words,  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  classification  plan  is  founded  are 
entirely  false  and,  therefore,  the  whole  price  theory 
as  set  up  in  the  code  is  false. 

The  provision  ^for  the  2-percent  plant  loss  as  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  New  York  Order  is  outrageous ;  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Class  1  price  would  knock  off  more  than 
four  cents  per  cwt.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
large  dealers  do  not  have  any  plant  waste,  generally 
speaking.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  when  you 
permit  dealers  to  deduct  2  percent  waste  or  any  plant 
waste,  they  always  take  the  maximum  and  correct  their 
bookkeeping  to  show  that  they  have  buffered  a  loss.  The 
2-percent  plant  waste  as  written  into  the  Order  was 
prepared  with  a  view  of  swindling  the  farmers. 

Pennsylvania.  Howard  c.  Reynolds. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WASTE 

Internal  revenue  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
were  over  five  billion  -six  hundred  million  dollars,  the 
greatest  ever  collected  by  our  nation,  yet  there  will  be 
an  estimated  deficit  of  nearly  four  billion  dollars.  This 
deficit  is  deferred  to  the  future  for  payment. 

The  Federal  Government  gives  its  checks  to  nearly 
13,000,000  individuals  which  support  nearly  one-third 
of  our  population.  That  means  that  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  must  work  to  support  them¬ 
selves  and  the  other  third. 

To  take  from  those  who  labor,  save  and  have  to  give 
to  those  who  waste  and  do  not  want  to  work  will  bring 
ruin  to  all.  A  house  consumed  by  fire,  whether  in¬ 
sured  or  not,  is  wealth  destroyed  forever! 

New  York.  Frederick  c.  marcy. 


DISCREPANCY  IN  THE  VOTE 

“In  your  October  8  issue  you  stated  4,964  votes  were 
recorded  against  the  Federal  Milk  Order,  4,641  in¬ 
dividually  and  323  by  co-operatives.  Our  co-operative 
voted  395  against  this  Order.  How  about  it?”  G.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

[We  have  no  satisfactory  answer.  The  report  of  the 
plebiscite  vote  has  been  made,  but  from  what  has  been 
reported  a  sufficient  number  of  positive  votes  was  not 
cast  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  law  and  of  the 
promises  made  by  the  authorities  before  the  vote  was 
taken. — Eds.] 


I  speak  rather  feelingly  on  the  milk  question  in 
politics  but  am  moved  more  deeply,  having  witnessed 
the  workings  of  the  dealer  combines  in  various  southern 
and  western  cities  where  I  have  wintered.  The  same 
combination  of  heartless  interests  is  in  complete  control 
of  milk  distribution  in  every  section  and  city,  exploit¬ 
ing  both  producer  and  consumer  to  their  unholy  profits. 
But  very  few  realize  the  seriousness  of  their  practices 
and  how  it  hampers  and  to  a  large  extent  even  prevents 
the  return  to  business  activity  and  consequent  pros¬ 
perity.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  a  crusading  and 
fearless  leader  to  lead  the  fight  for  simple  justice  and 
less  interference  wtih  the  farmer.  c.  h.  b. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

Recent  London  prices  on  butter  were :  Danish,  27.4 
cents;  New  Zealand,  24.2;  Dutch,  23.1;  Lithuanian, 
23.1  cents. 

The  plan  of  raising  chicks  every  month  in  the  year 
is  increasing.  Those  who  have  suitable  equipment  can 
thus  keep  it  going  the  year  around. 

“Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man 
that  getteth  understanding ;  for  the  merchandise  of  it 
is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  fine  gold.” — Prov.  3. 

The  State  colleges  of  some  States  have  short  courses 
in  poultry  breeding — two  or  three  days — where  the  best 
authorities  give  lectures  and  demonstrations.  It  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  those  who  can  attend. 

An  airport  as  recently  constructed  on  a  former  for¬ 
est  site  in  the  State  of  Washington.  There  were  over 
40,000  enormous  Douglas  fir  stumps  to  be  blasted  away, 
and  a  million  pounds  of  dynamite  were  used  on  the  pro¬ 
ject.  There  is  a  special  stump  dynamite  for  this 
purpose. 

As  examples  of  million  dollar  farm  industries,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  grains,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  at 
average  prices :  Dry  beans,  $50,000,000 ;  sugar  beets, 
$50,000,000;  peanuts,  $44,000,000;  rice,  $35,000,000; 
strawberries,  $25,000,000 ;  onions,  $23,000,000 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  $20,000,000. 

During  the  nine  months.  January-September,  1938, 
our  mills  ground  348,591,677  bushels  of  wheat,  making 
75,701,269  barrels  of  flour  and  6,238,220,003  pounds  of 
by-products.  Kansas  makes  the  largest  amount  of  flour. 
Other  States  in  order  are  New  York,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Texas  and  Illinois. 
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Chicago  Milk  Indictments 

SOMETHING  of  a  milk-can  explosion  happened  in 
Chicago  on  November  15  when  an  announcement 
was  made  of  the  names  of  the  persons  and  corpora¬ 
tions  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  No¬ 
vember  1.  The  total  number  of  indictments  is 
reported  as  106.  Included  in  the  63  individuals 
indicted  were  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  ;  Paul  Ivreuger,  chief 
sanitary  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health;  William  J. 
Guerin,  chief  of  City  Dairy  Inspection.  Board  of 
Health ;  Leslie  Goudie,  president  of  the  25th  Council 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters’ 
Union ;  Captain  Daniel  A.  Gilbert,  chief  investigator 
for  the  State’s  Attorney  Office,  Cook  County,  Ill. ; 
all  of  Chicago.  The  New  York  individual  indict¬ 
ments  included  II.  W.  Comfort,  Borden’s  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  R.  Y.  Jones,  also  a  Borden  vice-president; 
Thomas  H.  Mclnnerney,  president  of  the  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation;  Y.  F.  Ilovey,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  ;  Dr.  Leland  Spencer  of  Cornell  University,  and 
officers  of  Borden-Weiland,  Inc-.,  and  the  Bowman 
Dairy  Company. 

The  indictments  include  the  Borden  Company  and 
several  subsidiaries;  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation,  with  a  number  of  its  subsidiaries ;  II. 
P.  Hood  &  Sons  of  Boston,  Mass.,  II.  P.  Hood  2d, 
president ;  Associated  Milk  Dealers,  Inc.  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Pure  Milk  Association  of  Chicago.  The  ice 
cream  concerns  indicted  were  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation  of  New  York  City ;  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company,  New  York ;  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  and  members  in 
47  States ;  Abbott’s  Dairies,  Inc.  of  Philadelphia ; 
the  Beatrice  Creamery  Company  of  Chicago;  the 
Fairmont  Creamery  Company  of  Omaha,  Neb. ;  and 
the  General  Ice  Cream  Corporation  of  Schenectady, 

N.  Y. 

The  indictments  were  a  result  of  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Government,  which  has  been  under 
way  for  a  year  or  more.  The  Grand  Jury  has  been 
hearing  evidence  for  about  four  months.  The  return 
of  the  indictments  was  announced  in  Y  ashington  by 
Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant  Attorney-General,  who 
has  directed  the  investigation  with  the  approval  of 
Acting  Attorney-General  Robert  II.  Jackson. 

The  fluid  milk  indictments  contained  four  counts. 
They  charged  the  defendants  with  engaging  and 
conspiring ; 


1  —To  fix,  control  and  maintain  artificial  and  non¬ 
competitive  prices  to  be  paid  producers  by  distributors 
for  milk  produced  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  a 
Wisconsin. 

2 — To  fix  and  maintain,  by  common  concerted  action, 
uniform,  arbitrary  and  non-competitive  retail  prices  tor 
milk  distributed  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

3. — To  hinder  and  prevent  prospective  independent 
distributors  from  engaging  in  business  in  Chicago  except 
by  methods  and  the  manner  determined  by  the  de¬ 
fendants. 

4  — To  restrict,  limit  and  control  and  to  restrain  and 
obstruct  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  into  Chi¬ 
cago  from  the  above  named  States. 


The  prosecution  will  be  conducted  under  Section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  If  convicted  the 
penalty  would  be  a  prison  term  up  to-  five  years  and 
fines  up  to  $1,000. 

On  making  the  indictments  public,  the  Department 
of  Justice  announced  that  limitations  of  time  had 
precluded  a  canvass  during  Grand  Jury  proceedings 
of  all  phases  of  the  milk  industry,  but  that  ‘  public 
interest  may  later  require  investigation  into  these 
and  other  phases.” 

Reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
some  years  back,  as  reported  from  time  to  time  in 
these  columns,  indicated  that  sooner  or  later  the 
racket  in  the  dairy  industry  would  be  challenged 
in  the  courts.  True,  every  possible  attempt  was 
made  to  minimize  the  reports.  Publicity  was  meager. 
Copies  of  some  of  the  reports  mysteriously  disap¬ 
peared.  They  are  not  available.  The  printing  of 
the  last  drastic  report  was  defeated,  but  there  was 
a  small  militant  group  of  dairymen  in  Congress. 
They  did  good  service.  They  insisted  and  re-insisted 
that  the  Anti-Trust  Law  be  enforced.  Congress¬ 
man  Francis  D.  Culkin  and  Fred  Sisson  of  New 
York  and  Herman  P.  Koppleman  of  Connecticut  were 
leaders  in  the  fight  and  a  group  of  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  associated  with  the  New  York  Milk  Committee 
focused  the  producers’  interests  on  the  attention  of 
Washington. 

It  is  well  enough  that  the  beginning  was  made  in 
Chicago,  but  the  system  is  the  same  in  New  York 
City,  only,  if  anything,  more  sinister  and  ruthless 
than  in  Chicago.  The  benefits  will  not  be  in  the 
fines  or  imprisonments  but  in  revealing  the  facts  in 
a  court  of  law.  The  -experience  of  Chicago  may  act 
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as  a  warning  to  the  New  York  racketeers.  If  its 
members  recognize  that  the  day  of  reckoning  has 
come,  they  can  yet  save  themselves  embarrassment 
by  allowing  New  York  dairy  farmers  to  regain  the 
control  of  their  own  business  which  at  the  present 
time  is  dominated  and  pillaged  by  a  bold  and  sinis¬ 
ter  monopoly. 


And  Still  No  Accounting 


THE  Federal  Milk  Administrator  has  reported 
$1.01  as  the  uniform  price  per  cwt.  for  3.5-per- 
cent  milk  for  the  month  of  October.  He  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  increase  of  four  cents  over  the  price  for 
September.  Since  comparisons  are  made  of  these 
prices  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Administrator  should 
report  that  Sheffield  Farms  paid  for  October,  1937, 
$2.20,  and  that  company  has  announced  $1.S7  for 
October,  193S,  a  reduction  of  33  cents.  The  inde¬ 
pendents  paid  substantially  the  Sheffield  price  so 
that  month  month  for  month  there  has  been  a  loss 
rather  than  a  gain. 

The  Administrator  reports  total  amount  of  milk  as 
350,326.5  cwts.  From  the  total  of  $7,075,507.38  he 
deducts  $252,653.71  for  claims  made  by  handlers  and 
co-operatives,  which  leaves  3.47  cents  per  cwt.  for 
some  unitemized  purposes.  This  method  of  bulk 
accounting  probably  complies  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Order  but  in  our  judgment  it  does  not  satisfy 
any  one  of  the  65.000  dairymen  who  furnish  the  milk. 
The  Administrator  is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
trustee.  He  is  handling  milk  and  money  that  be¬ 
long  to  farmers.  It  would  be  a  simpler  process  to 
make  them  a  profit  and  loss  statement  every  month 
showing  the  income  on  one  side  and  the  itemized 
expenses  on  the  other  side.  This  would  give  dairy¬ 
men  an  exact  accounting  of  what  was  done  with 
their  money  and  they  should  get  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Order  it  is  our  judgment  that 
such  an  accounting  would  be  ordered  by  the  court 
if  a  test  were  made  by  producers  of  their  rights  for 
an  accounting  of  their  trust.  Just  why  are  farmers 
denied  this  information? 

As  reported,  the  net  cash  basic  prices  for  October 
for  3.5-percent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  are  as 
follows : 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.  (Buffalo  area)  . $2.26  $0,048 

Brescia  Milk  Co..  Inc .  2.19  .046 

M.  II.  Renkeu  Dairy  Co .  1.91  .041 

Crowley  Milk  Co .  1.88  .04 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  1-S7_  *639 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc..  1.705  .036 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  18-cent  plant 

volume  differential  deducted  by  Dairymen’s  League 
in  September  was  ledueed  to  6  cents  for  October. 
Other  deductions  of  5.5  cents  for  expense  and  5 
cents  for  capital  purposes  and  4  cents,  not  identified, 
reduced  its  net  cash  price,  as  above  shown,  to  $1,705. 
Renken  paid  35  cents  to  the  Administrator  or  its 
price  would  have  been  $2.26.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
dealers  who  privately  reported  less  than  $1.91  re¬ 
ceived  a  bonus  from  the  Administrator. 


Milk  Dealer  Stooges  Continue  Sub¬ 
sidy  to  Farm  Paper 

Can  you  tell  me  why  the  Bargaining  Agency  is  still 
advertising  in  the  American  Agriculturist ;  about  what 
is  the  cost  to  date?  T. 

New  York. 

LAST  Spring,  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency  imposed  an  additional  as¬ 
sessment  on  its  farmer  mambers  to  pay  the  cost  of 
agitating  for  the  Federal  Order  through  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  columns  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
The  milk  racketeers  desperately  needed  this  plan  to 
hold  on  to  their  tottering  throne,  so  farmers  were 
forced  to  pay  good  money  to  have  themselves 
preached  to  in  farm  paper  advertisements.  Up  to 
the  time  the  vote  was  taken  last  August,  $15,500 
had  been  paid  to  the  management  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  this  selfish  monopoly  propaganda. 
Not  one  word  of  any  of  the  advertisehients  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  dairymen ;  not  one  penny  of  the  expense 
was  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  dairymen.  Yet  the 
money  was  taken  out  of  their  milk  checks. 

The  Federal  Order  went  through  by  a  bogus  vote. 
There  was  then  no  further  need  for  advertising.  Yet 
it  continued  and  it  is  still  going  on  to  the  tune  of 
$7,500  since  August  20.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  this  additional  expense,  except  that  it  is  probably 
considered  “easy  money.”  There  has  been  a  total 
advertising  outlay  of  $23,000  inside  of  the  past  seven 
months,  assessed  to  farmers  against  their  will  and 
paid  into  the  cash  drawer  of  this  subsidized  house 
organ  which  falsely  professes  to  stand  for  farmers 
and  farmers’  rights. 

New  York  dairy  farmers  refuse  to  be  gouged  any 
longer.  Milk  prices  are  low  enough  without  throw¬ 
ing  away  thousands  of  dollars  every  month  on  this 
type  of  xiseless  ballyhoo. 


News  on  the  Federal  Order 

JETTER  CHARGES  MONOPOLY,  COERCION 

•Tetter  Dairy  Company,  Inc.,  took  the  initiative  in 
obtaining  a  temporary  restraining  order  against  all 
Marketing  Order  officials,  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the 
Bargaining  Agency,  and  others.  In  its  complaint 
.letter  attacks  the  constitutionality  of  the  Order,  as  well 
as  the  method  of  voting  sanctioned  by  Federal  .and  State 
officials,  and  charges  unfair  competition  at  the  hands 
of  the  League,  Borden  and  Sheffield.  It  repudiates  the 
marketing  agreement  which  it  signed,  claiming  coercion 
and  intimidation,  and  asks  that  the  defendants  be  per¬ 
manently  restrained  from  enforcing  the  Order  against 
letter.  The  plaintiff  is  represented  by  Willard  R. 
Prott,  Utica  attorney. 

A  hearing  was  held  in  Albany  before  Federal  Judge 
Cooper  on  November  19.  Meanwhile,  the  defendants  have 
been  stayed  from  taking  any  action  against  .letter.  At 
date  of  going  to  press,  no  decision  has  been  announced. 


CENTRAL  N.  Y.  CO-OPERATIVE  SUIT 

A  claim  for  $20,115  has  been  made  against  Central 
New  York  Co-operative  Association,  Cortland,  alleged 
to  represent  its  September  assessment  for  the  settlement 
fund.  The  co-operative  was  in  a  position  to  return  its 
members  $2.07  per  cwt.  for  September  milk.  Its  direc¬ 
tors  were  of  the  opinion  that  since,  under  the  Order 
milk  received  from  a  handler's  own  farm  was  exempt 
from  pooling,  all  milk  received  from  the  members  was 
milk  received  from  the  co-operative’s  (or  “handler’s”) 
own  farm.  A  warning  was  issued  not  to  pay  the  $2.07, 
and  the  directors  decided  to  hold  the  extra  money,  23 
cents  per  cwt.,  in  the  bank  and  await  a  final  court  de¬ 
termination.  Now  suit  has  been  brought  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  compel  payment  and  the  co-operative  is 
contesting.  It  is  represented  in  the  proceeding  by  At¬ 
torney  Albert  Haskell,  Jr.,  of  Cortland. 


ROCK  ROYAL  HEARING  DEC.  3 

The  injunction  suit  filed  by  Market  Administrator 
Harmon  against  the  Rock  Royal  Co-operative  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  will  come  up  for  a  hearing  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  on  December  3.  In  addition  to  the  restrain¬ 
ing  order,  the  Administrator  seeks  to  compel  payment 
of  $3,616  by  the  co-operative  into  the  settlement  fund 
based  on  September  returns,  and  also  $125  administra¬ 
tion  expense. 


OPPOSITION  IN  THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

The  Marketing  Order  in  the  Buffalo  area  is  meeting 
with  stern  resistance  both  by  producers  and  indepen¬ 
dent  dealers.  Several  dairymen  have  filed  notices  with 
their  dealers  instructing  them  not  to  pay  over  any 
moneys  to  the  Administrator.  It  is  reported  that  deal¬ 
ers  are  recognizing  these  demands  and  will  place  the 
extra  money  in  escrow  with  local  banks,  pending  a  final 
mling.  In  addition,  the  independents  are  refusing  to 
sign  any  marketing  agreements  with  the  Administra¬ 
tor  and  up  to  now  these  dealers  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  securing  sufficient  milk  to  supply  their  own  markets. 


Studying  the  Returns 

Your  diagnosis  of  the  Federal-State  Order  before  it 
was  approved  was  quite  correct.  In  spite  of  the  drum¬ 
beating  of  League  officials  and  of  the  extra  millions 
farmers  are  supposed  to  have  received  for  September 
milk,  my  returns  were  less  than  for  September,  1937, 
though  the  dealers  increased  the  September  price  to 
consumers  for  September,  1938,  over  1937,  by  59  cents 
per  cwt. 

My  Grade  A  premium  was  40  cents  per  cwt  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1936,  and  44  cents  for  1937.  In  September, 
1938,  it  was  cut  to  15  cents.  I  understand  the  Federal 
price  was  $1.87.  The  League  made  it  $1.83,  or  four 
cents  short.  That  means  a  bonus  for  someone  of  $69,- 
836.56  that  the  producers  should  have  received.  Besides 
they  took  18  cents  out  of  the  $1.S3,  making  my  base 
price  $1.65.  With  10.5  cents  deducted  for  expenses  and 
certificates,  the  real  net  is  $1,545  instead  of  the  $2.25 
that  was  pictured  so  vividly  by  both  Washington  and 
Albany. 

Can  you  find  out  what  became  of  that  four  cents 
per  cwt.,  and  why  an  18-cent  volume  differential  is  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  $1.83  and  only  eight  cents  allowed  me 
as  a  volume  differential?  This  10.5  cents  plus  the  four 
cents  leaves  me  14.5  cents  short.  Why  can’t  we  have 
an  accounting  we  can  understand?  producer. 

New  York. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Notes 

Nov.  21 :  Last  Thursday  morning  we  woke  to  find 
the  ground  covered  with  snow,  and  as  there  was  enough 
“to  track  a  cat,”  the  old-timers  began  to  figure  how 
many  snows  we  would  have.  They  add  the  day  of  the 
week,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  month,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  the  moon  is  old.  The  total  represents  the 
number  of  snows  for  the  TV  inter. 

Claude  Burdick,  who  has  been  testing  dairy  herds 
here  since  last  March,  has  resigned.  The  directors  of 
the  Columbia  County  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  on  November  10  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  in¬ 
terviewing  the  several  applicants  for  the  position.  Their 
choice  was  an  Aneram  man  who  is  farm  reared  and  a 
graduate  of  the  agricultural  course  of  Pine  Plains  Cen¬ 
tral  School. 

One  farmer  is  paying  10  cents  a  bushel  for  corn 
buskers.  Twelve-week-old  pigs  sold  at  $5  each  by  an¬ 
other  farmer :  100  heads  of  White  Danish  cabbage  were 
bought  for  $3,  and  100  heads  of  chicken  cabbage  for  $1, 
at  the  farm.  Potatoes  75c  a  bushel,  extra  fine;  broilers 
and  roasting  chickens  at  20  cents  a  pound  at  a  local 
farm ;  ducks  same  price ;  these  dressed,  but  not  de¬ 
livered.  Newtown  Pippin  and  King  apples  at  $1  a 
bushel,  not  delivered;  buyer  furnished  containers  also. 
Wood  at  various  prices  depending  on  supply  one  wishes 
to  dispose  of ;  one  farmer  delivers  dry  wood  for  $6  a 
cord,  in  stove  lengths,  while  another  delivers  same  for 
$6.50.  and  still  another  asks  $7.  We  were  told  that 
the  last  was  mostly  oak,  and  split  better  than  the 
cheaper ;  some  of  the  cheaper  had  many  knots  and 
when  split,  sticks  were  all  shapes. 

The  mother  of  the  largest  poultry  grower  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  Mrs.  Mary  Fingar,  passed  away  recently. 
Her  pride  was  in  her  home  and  family.  She  had  always 
lived  on  a  farm  and  was  proficient  in  all  branches  of 
work  done  by  a  farmer’s  wife.  Her  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity  will  he  hard  to  fill. 

Leaves  uncovered  after  Thursday’s  light  snow,  which 
melted  when  the  sun  rose,  revealed  dandelions  in  bloom ; 
also  late  Fall  flowers  of  the  garden  and  field.  The 
ground  to  date  has  not  been  frozen  yet.  That  is  a  25- 
year  record  at  least.  The  thin  ice  forms  on  the  water 
barrels  some  nights,  but  melts  when  the  sun  rises  and 
shines  on  it.  E.  a.  h. 
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SORE  TEATS,  in- 
flamed  or  caked 
udders  call  for  the 
very  best  of  healing, 
soothing  aids.  Choose 
Bag  Balm  because  it 
now  includes  a  sure¬ 
fire  stopper  of  infec¬ 
tious  germs.  Modern 
science  has  won  its 
battle  to  make  this  dependable  ointment  com¬ 
pletely  ANTISEPTIC.  Bag  Balm  costs  no  more, 
often  less.  Use  it  for  all  the  injuries  and  congested 
conditions  of  tender  udder  tissues  where  an  oint¬ 
ment  is  indicated.  It  is  an  unbeatable  ointment, 
too,  for  all  farm  healing.  CAUTION — be  sure 
you  get  genuine  BAG  BALM.  Many  imitations 
have  similar  name  and  package,  but  only  Bag 
Balm  can  deliver  the  quick,  dependable,  sooth¬ 
ing,  softening  results  you  need.  Clean  to  use;  will 
not  taint  the  milk.  Big  10-ounce  package  only 
60$!,  at  all  dealers. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INCs 
Dept.  9-A,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Scientifically  Correct 

BAG  BALM 

DILATORS 


BAG  BALM 


FREE 

SAMPLE] 

A  generous  one-oz. 
facsimile  package 
sample  is  yours  on 
request.  Simply  send 
4$!  stamps  to  cover 
packing  and  postage. 


For  the  safe  correction  of  inter¬ 
nal  teat  injuries,  scabs,  hard 
milkers,  etc.,  use  only  scientific, 
correctly -shaped  Bag  Balm  Di¬ 
lators.  When  loss  of  the  quarter 
is  threatened  it  is  poor  economy 
to  use  cheap,  inferior  dilators. 

Designed  to  hold  milk  duct  in 
natural  shape  while  healing; 
molded  of  non-breakable  ivory- 
like  plastic,  cannot  absorb  or  carry  pus  infection. 
Fluted  shaft  carries  in  healing,  antiseptic  Bag 
Balm.  Will  not  over-stretch  or  slip  out.  25  in 
ointment,  60j!  at  dealers  or  postpaid. 


( IF  IM  WORTH  RAISING 

QM  WORTHY  OF  A  BAG  OF 

(ream  Caff lTleat 

The  steam-cooked,  prepared  meal  which  takes 
the  place  of  whole  milk  for  raising  calves,  or 
the  place  of  cream  removed  from  your  skim 
milk,  or  use  it  when  weaning  your  calf  from 
milk  to  dairy  feeds. 

For  dry  feeding,  the  largest  dairy  farms  use 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Flakes.  Calves  find  them 

easy  to  chew  and  digest.  - - 

See  your  dealer  or  write  for  valu-  lCA  <•  /  , 
able  book — “Calf  Husbandry.”  / 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY  bqpf 

5425  W.  Roosevelt  Road  rjTT./, 
Chicago,  Illinois  BOOm 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


Like  Wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid — 600  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses-Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops-Pump  Houses 


Steel  Utility  Buildings  lor  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  W.J. 


Winter 


ULErSNo.  99 

3  Haatfhq  Faad  Ceekera  fl 
Haatinq  Cold  term,  otc.fl 
1QL  .Stsrtinq  Firs  in  FwMct,  B 
■  Stov*  C<  toiler 
W;  Thawinq  Froian  Fip*t,  ■ 
M  Fumpt,  ale. 

R  MaHinq  leg  and  SnOw  I 


AEROML 


FREE 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  U8 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Shuffling  the  Deck 


The  question  o  f 
cross-breeding  is  as¬ 
suming  increased  im¬ 
portance  in  livestock 
breeding  operations. 

Some  Experiment 
Stations  have  advocated  cross-breeding 
programs  based  on  obtained  results  with 
a  limited  breeding  program  over  relative¬ 
ly  short  periods.  The  breeding  hazard 
involved  with  any  given  program  is  that 
human  ingenuity  has  not  yet  devised  a 
means  of  definitely  controlling  variation 
either  in  the  first  or  second  cross. 

Hybrid  corn  has  such  unquestioned  su¬ 
perior  qualities  of  yield  and  hardiness 
that  the  principles  involved  iu  its  produc¬ 
tion  seem  and  perhaps  may  in  time  have 
similar  application  to  livestock  breeding 
programs.  One  important  difference, 
however,  is  that  thousands  of  individuals 
have  been  used  in  a  single  year  with  corn 
to  obtain  test  results.  Each  season  per¬ 
mits  the  observation  of  different  cross 
strains  to  maturity.  Livestock  breeding 
is  slower  and  number  of  individuals  in¬ 
volved  are  very  limited  so  that  results 
from  such  cross-breeding  operations  to 
date  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  conclusive. 

Corn-Bett  Cross¬ 
ing 

For  many  years 
farmers  in  the 
corn-belt  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  practice 
o  f  cross  -  breeding 
hogs,  one  of  the 
most  common  cross¬ 
es  being  the  Duroc- 
Jersey  and  Poland 
China.  Such  a  cross 
results  in  a  red  and 
black  spotted  in¬ 
dividual  which  in 
some  instances 
makes  more  rapid 
and  efficient  growth 
and  gains  than 
either  of  the  parent  strains  used.  The 
frequent  error  of  results  and  reasoning 
in  such  crosses  is  to  assume  that  any 
cross  of  breeds  so  made  will  result  in  in¬ 
creased  vigor,  known  as  heterosis.  Abso¬ 
lutely  contradictory  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  at  some  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  which  refute  the  beneficial  results 
obtained  at  others.  This  can  lead  to  only 
one  conclusion,  which  is  that  the  value 
and  possible  improved  benefits  from  cross¬ 
breeding  are  always  primarily  contingent 
on  the  particular  strains  involved  in  the 
crosses  made.  Strain,  therefore,  is  of  far 
more  importance  as  it  effects  later  results 
than  breed. 

On  my  last  visit  to  the  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  I  found  their  investigators 
rather  non-committal  and  not  at  all  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  advocating  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  cross-breeding  hogs.  This  opin¬ 
ion  was  based  on  the  fact  that  they  had 
mated  Duroc-Jersey  and  Poland  Chinas, 
using  matings  of  the  same  breed,  and  also 
crossing  on  the  other  breed  for  another 
service  during  the  same  heat  period  of  the 
sows.  The  spotted  pigs  so  produced  were 
cross-breds  and  the  pigs  with  characteris¬ 
tic  breed  markings  were  the  purebreds. 
These  mixed  litters  of  purebreds  and 
cross-breds  were  carried  by  the  sows  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  gestation  period,  and  later 
received  exactly  the  same  care  and  feed. 
To  further  reduce  breeding  variants  pigs 
from  the  same  litters  were  used  in  the 
later  feeding  tests.  Breeding  conditions, 
subsequent  care  and  feeding  were  there¬ 
fore  as  nearly  comparable  as  could  be  de¬ 
vised.  Results  obtained  show  there  was 
no  marked  difference  in  favor  of  either 
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system.  Their  later  ton  litter  feeding 
trials  showed  no  advantage  obtained  from 
crossing  breeds  of  hogs. 

Out-Crossing 

In  certain  strains  of  registered  live¬ 
stock  close  breeding  has  sometimes  been 
practiced  with  individuals  which  were 
unsuited  to  such  programs  in  their  ge¬ 
netic  germ  plasm  recombinations,  or 
which  were  deficient  in  desirable  charac¬ 
ters.-  In  such  instances  results  have  not 
been  satisfactory  for  in  many  cases  the  re¬ 
sultant  close-bred  offspring  may  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  bodily  vigor  as  well  as  form  and 
function.  When  such  individuals  are 
mated  to  animals  not  closely  related 
within  their  own  breed,  or  are  mated  to 
those  of  another  breed,  even  if  the  out- 
cross  is  also  inferior,  the  resultant  off¬ 
spring  may  be  superior  to  the  inferior 
parents.  This  common  observation  in 


ordinary  farm  breeding  practice  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  for  the  widespread  er¬ 
roneous  belief  that  indescriminate  cross¬ 
breeding  is  generally  beneficial.  Within 
the  limits  mentioned  it  is  beneficial,  but 
in  any  breeding  program  its  results  are 
retrogressive  rather  than  progressive.  The 
human  tendency  is  frequently  to  save  the 
best  appearing  cross-bred  individuals  for 
breeding  stock.  These  cross-breds  are  tlie 
result  of  entirely  new  combinations  and 
recombinations  of  breeding  factors  which 
on  later  matings  either  with  animals  of 
similar  breeding,  or  with  different  breeds 
will  result  in  great  variations  in  form  and 
function  of  offspring  so  produced. 

Every  so  often  someone  hits  on  a  lucky 
cross  which  produces  superior  results  as 
mentioned.  They  may  be  and  often  are 
carried  away  with  their  own  enthusiasm, 
frequently  generated  by  their  own  ego  of 
hope  and  desire  to  make  an  everlasting 
mark  in  the  breeding  world,  so  that  they 
too  may  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
great  breeding  immortals.  However,  if 
we  carefully  examine  and  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  of  the  breeds  of  livestock 
which  have  survived  the  economic  battles 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  proven  on 
the  block,  track,  field  and  at  the  pail,  it 
will  be  seen  without  exception  that  the 
breeders  who  really  worked  improvement 
within  their  chosen  breeds  made  such  ac¬ 
complishments  and  contributions  by  using 
individuals  of  proven  merit  and  desired 
breeding  transmitting  potentialities,  and 
then  concentrated  their  blood  closely,  as 
long  as  improvement  was  shown.  When 
results  indicated  that  improvement  was 
not  being  continued,  and  it  seemed 


necessary  and  desir¬ 
able  to  a  d  d  new 
blood  infusions  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  stimulus  of 
the  so-called  hetero 
sis,  the  invariable 
method  followed  by  successful  breeders 
who  have  made  history  was  to  make  such 
blood  infusions  through  the  introduction 
of  a  new  female  line,  using  only  proven 
females  which  had  also  demonstrated 
their  desirability  to  nick  well  with  the 
specific  line  being  adhered  to. 

Linkage  and  Luck 

We  need  not  bow  down  in  unadulter¬ 
ated  worship  before  the  hallowed  names 
of  all  early  noted  breeders  of  livestock. 
In  no  way  meaning  to  take  away  any  of 
their  deserved  glory  it  just  naturally 
stands  to  reason  that  many  of  the  blood¬ 
line  combinations  which  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  were,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
basically  produced  by  the  element  of  pure 
luck.  It  is  also  true  that  many  breeders 
were  experimenters,  and  were  willing  to 
try  a  great  many  different  combinations 
and  blood-lines  to  see  which  were  the 

most  suited  for  spe¬ 
cific  matings. 

To  sight  just  one 
case  it  has  been 
stated  that  when 
the  great  Short¬ 
horn  bull  Champion 
of  England,  the 
.real  cornerstone  of 
breeding  on  which 
Scotch  Shorthorns 
were  established, 
arrived  at  Sittyton 
he  was  almost  not 
retained  because  of 
his  unprepossessing 
appearance.  How¬ 
ever,  a  n  d  herein 
lies  the  strength  of 
the  real  construc¬ 
tive  breeder,  he  was 
kept  for  use  in 
spite  of  his  faults,  and  because  Mr. 
Cruickshank  liked  his  quality  and  consti¬ 
tution.  His  offspring  developed  a  deep- 
fleshing  character  and  were  uniformly 
good ;  he  was  used  intensely.  He  sired 
Grand  Duke  of  Gloster  and  the  cow 
Mimulus ;  when  mated  they  produced 
Royal  Duke  of  Gloster.  Champion  of 
England  was  also  the  sire  of  Princess 
Royal,  when  bred  to  her  paternal  half 
brother  Royal  Duke  of  Gloster  carrying 
the  close  Champion  of  England  breeding 
mentioned,  she  produced  Roan  Gauntlet 
35284,  who  was  unquestionably  the  great¬ 
est  of  Sittyton  bred  bulls,  his  get  carry¬ 
ing  uniform  excellence  throughout,  one  of 
his  most  notable  sons  being  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  47870,  out  of  Azalea  who  was  strong 
in  the  blood  of  Champion  of  England. 

Fixing  Factors 

The  great  dairy  herd  at  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  bred  and  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
George  White  has  been  built  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  high  degree  of  merit  in  about  15  years 
of  correct  selective  breeding,  combined 
with  a  disease  eradication  program.  In 
each  of  the  four  leading  dairy  breeds 
maintained  this  has  been  accomplished  by 
close  breeding  bulls  which  proved  desir¬ 
able,  and  culling  back  to  certain  founda¬ 
tion  females  which  transmitted  as  desired. 
All  breeds  in  the  herd  have  now  reached 
such  a  degree  of  excellence  that  Dean 
White  told  me  last  Winter  it  is  improb¬ 
able  they  will  use  any  bulls  from  now  on 
except  those  of  their  own  breeding.  Fac- 
toi's  have  been  fixed  for  desired  uniform 
excellence ;  blood  infusions  if  needed  will 


Good  pasture,  shade,  salt  and  water,  with  grain  supplement  if  needed,  keeps  these 
Shorthorn  heifers,  owned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  lied  die,  Brockport,  Monroe  County, 

N.  Y.,  in  excellent  condition. 


Left  —  Cathedral  Jewell's  Champion  250008,  bred  and  owned  by  E.  H.  Buckley,  Cathedral  Farms,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  This 
yearling  bull  is  sired  by  Rose’s  Cathedral  Sequel  208449,  a  full  brother  to  the  world's  champion  Cathedral  Rosalie  334299 
A.  R.,  icith  a  record  of  23,714.5  pounds  of  milk,  1,213.1  pounds  of  butterfat,  Class  A.  Right  —  Franchester  Bachante 
364305,  Grand  Champion  Guernsey  female  at  the  1938  New  York  State  Fair,  owned  by  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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then  probably  be  made  only  through  the 
use  of  a  proven  female,  whose  top  line- 
bred  son  may  then  be  used  experimentally 
in  the  herd,  probably  on  his  paternal  half 
sisters. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  made 
in  livestock  breeding  is  the  continuous 
shopping  for  and  changing  of  sires,  often 
of  such  different  lines  of  breeding  that 
they  are  little  more  related  as  to  type, 
form  and  function  than  a  breed  cross. 
Such  shuffling  and  reshuffling  of  the 
many  genes  involved  in  their  numerous 
recombination  possibilities  makes  the 
breeding  law  of  chance  operative  only  in 
favor  of  Father  Time,  the  game  keeper. 
The  point  is  it  seems  useless,  expensive 
and  foolish  for  the  breeder  of  small  means 
to  experiment.  It  is  far  safer  to  obtain 
a  succession  of  sires  of  similar  blood  lines 
of  proven  desirability  from  one  of  the 
larger  proven  breeding  establishments  and 
adhere  closely  to  the  chosen  breed  and 
blood  line. 

In  other  words  why  not  breed  along  the 
same  lines  and  principles  which  have  been 
and  are  being  followed  by  the  breeding 
establishments  which  have  demonstrated 
they  are  breeding  constructively  and  are 
continuing  to  do  so.  To  cite  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  outstanding  constructive 
breeding  program  the  work  now  being 
conducted  with  Guernseys  at  McDonald 
Farms,  K.  C.  Sly,  manager,  Cortland,  N. 
Y.,  is  of  special  note,  as  it  so  strongly 
illustrates  the  importance  of  the  bottom 
side  of  the  pedigree.  In  this  herd  the 
blood  of  the  breed’s  greatest  living  brood 
matron,  Mixter  Faithful,  owned  by  Fore¬ 
most  Guernsey  Association,  Inc.,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y.,  is  being  concen¬ 
trated  through  her  son,  Supreme,  and  her 
grandsons,  Prediction,  Agitator  and  Mas¬ 
ter. 

Another  great  Guernsey  female  whose 
descendants  are  notable  in  ratio  to  the 
percentage  of  her  blood  concentration  is 
Langwater  Queen  of  the  East.  She  was 
the  dam  of  L.  Africander,  he  by  L.  Stead¬ 
fast,  L.  Africander  bred  to  L.  Laughter, 
also  sired  by  L.  Steadfast,  sired  L.  Sheik 
who  was  then  bred  back  to  his  paternal 
granddam,  L.  Queen  of  the  East.  This 
mating  produced  the  great  sire  Langwater 
Pharaoh  98719  A.  R.,  whose  get  are  uni¬ 
formly  of  outstanding  merit,  both  as  to 
form  and  function. 

Just  a  short  time  ago  I  had  the  ex¬ 
treme  pleasure  of  going  over  the  many 
great  individuals  in  the  Foremost  Guern¬ 
sey  herd  with  Manager  William  Hepburn 
and  J.  C.  Penny,  owner,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  iST.  Y.  Among  the  outstanding  fe¬ 
males  was  what  I  consider  the  greatest 
two-year-old  I  have  ever  seen,  Foremost 
Noble  Girl.  She  is  closely  bred  all  the 
way  back,  being  a  maternal  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Mixter  Faithful.  Through  her  great 
daughter  Valor’s  Faithful,  the  heifer  men¬ 
tioned  is  sired  by  May  Royal’s  Valor. 

Miss  Muriel  K.  Hill,  manager  of  H.  F. 
Andrus  Bournedale  Farms,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  who  bred  the  National  Dairy  show 
champion  Bournedale  Martha,  publicly 
pronounced  by  Judge  Kildee  the  greatest 
Guernsey  female  he  ever  pinned  a  ribbon 
on,  and  a  host  of  other  notable  ones  in 
the  ring  and  at  the  pail,  is  also  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  close  breeding  through  a  proven 
blood  line.  Her  results  prove  she  has 
found  the  correct  formula. 

After  almost  a  quarter  century  of  care¬ 
ful  selective  breeding  based  on  the  best 
the  breed  had  to  offer,  II.  H.  Buckley, 
Cathedral  Farms,  Lloyd  Oftedahl,  man¬ 
ager,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  has  produced  a 
strain  of  Guernseys  which  are  breaking 
world’s  and  class  leader  records  with  uni¬ 
form  regularity.  They  are  not  only  high 
producers  but  also  high  testers,  a  combi¬ 
nation  rarely  found.  This  constructive 
breeding  program  is  based  on  two  great 
female  families,  the  Kates  and  the  Ril- 
mas.  Sanger  ties  Royal  Sequel  159031 
was  used  with  notable  success  in  this 
herd,  he  being  sired  by  Langwater  Hollis- 
ton  of  Rockingham  and  out  of  Shagbark’s 
Dorothy.  To  carry  on  this  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  Mr.  Buckley  is  using  Loma  Ril- 
mas  Ajax  18S828,  son  of  Slmttlewiek 
Ajax,  a  double  Itchen  King  bull,  and  out 
of  Loma  Rilma  228136,  with  a  Class  A 
record  of  931.7  pounds  of  fat,  whose  pa¬ 
ternal  grandsire  is  Ladysmith’s  Cherub 
30760  A.  R.  Mr.  Buckley  has  based  his 
breeding  program  on  three  principles, 
which  have  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  They 
include  (1)  An  intensive  study  of  se¬ 
lected  breeding  animals  through  all  the 
lines  of  descent.  (2)  Production  and  re¬ 
production  of  all  females  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  those  in  the  first  two  genera¬ 
tions;  such  production  must  be  close-up, 
high  for  quality  and  percent,  uniform  and 
continuous.  (3)  Individuality  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  selected  for  breeding  stock  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  herd. 


Dairy  Goat  Breeders  Meet 

The  Central  New  York  Dairy  Goat  So¬ 
ciety,  organized  about  three  years  ago  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  dairy  goat  and 
the  products  derived  therefrom,  has  just 
had  the  honor  of  being  host  to  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  American  Goat 
Society  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  banquet 
sponsored  by  the  members  was  well  at¬ 
tended — brazed  chevon  heading  the  menu. 
Comments  on  this  delicious  dish  were 
numerous. 

Saturday,  the  day  of  judging  the  en¬ 
tries  at  the  show  saw  many  people  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  who  before  had  been  just 
visions  through  numerous  correspondence 
with  each  other. 

We  then  made  our  way  home  with  the 
thought  that  we  had  met  a  lot  of  nice 
people  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  C.  N.  Y. 
D.  G.  S.  were  well  worth  the  while  in 
stimulating  a  better  outlook  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  industry.  More  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  dairy  goat  than  we  had  an¬ 
ticipated.  and  each  one  must  represent  a 
goodly  number  back  of  him  or  her. 

So  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  C.  N.  Y. 
D.  G.  S.  an  elaborate  scheme  of  promo¬ 
tion  was  brought  up  by  our  past  presi¬ 
dent,  that  is  next  Spring  to  select  12  boys 
and  girls  of  the  proper  age  and  present 
each  with  a  doe  kid.  The  following  Fall 
the  C.  N.  Y.  D.  G.  S.  will  sponsor  a  show 
and  these  boys  and  girls  are  to  bring 
their  does  and,  after  competent  judging, 
a  prize  will  be  awarded  the  one  receiving 
the  most  points.  The  doe  will  remain 
the  property  of  the  boy  or  girl  raising  it. 

Mrs.  DeGorio  of  Syracuse  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  program  and  en¬ 
tertainment  committee.  She  is  to  se¬ 
lect  her  own  co-workers.  Plans  are  al¬ 
ready  under  way  for  an  extensive  program 
to  educate  the  general  public  that  the 
goat  is  a  dairy  animal  and  the  dairy 
products  such  as  milk,  butter,  cheese,  ice 
cream  and  cream  are  a  very  valuable  food 
when  they  are  produced  by  the  dairy 
goat.  MILES  BANNING. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Dec.  6-8. — Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society  43rd  annual  meeting,  Winchester. 
W.  S.  Campfield.  Secretary,  Staunton. 

Dec.  7-8.  —  Short  Course  for  Dairy 
Plant  Operators  and  Milk  Distributors, 
Morrill  Hall,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  New  Jersey  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  annual  meeting,  Hadden 
Hall,  Atlantic  City.  A.  J.  Farley,  Sec¬ 
retary,  New  Brunswick. 

Dec.  13-16.  —  N.  Y.  State  Grange, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  14-16.  —  Peninsula  Horticultural 
Society  annual  meeting,  Dover,  Del.  T. 
F.  Manns,  Secretary,  Newark,  Del. 

Jan.  3-4,  1939. — Maryland  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  annual  meeting,  Fred¬ 
erick.  A.  F.  Vierheller,  Secretary,  Col¬ 
lege  Park. 

Jan.  4-8. — N.  Y.  Poultry  Show,  14th 
St.  Armory,  New  York.  Fred  H.  Bohrer, 
Secretary,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  annual  meeting,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Union  Agricultural  meet¬ 
ings,  Worcester  Auditorium,  Worcester. 
W.  R.  Cole,  Secretary,  Amherst. 

Jan.  9-14. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Duquesne  Garden.  J.  J.  Bedel,  Secretary, 
59  Park  St.,  Millvale,  Pa. 

Jan.  10-13.  —  Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Rochester. 

Jan.  11-15.  —  Boston,  Mass.,  Poultry 
Show,  Boston  Garden.  Paul  P.  Ives, 
Chairman,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  17-19.  —  Maine  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety  annual  meeting,  Augusta.  E.  L. 
White,  Secretary,  Bowdoinliam. 

Jan.  17-19. — State  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  meeting,  in  connection 
with  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harris¬ 
burg.  J.  U.  Ruef,  Secretary,  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Jan.  23-27. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton. 

Jan.  25-27.  —  Eastern  Meeting  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales 

Dec.  7-8. — Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Holstein 
Sale.  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 


HEATED  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

More  than  one-half  are  from  Bang  Approved  Herds,  and  can  go  into  any  state,  including  Pennsylvania;  all  are 
negative  to  blood-test;  mastitis  charts  with  all  milking  animals,  and  all  are  vaccinated  for  shipping  fever. 
DECEMBER  7,  Starting  at  12  Noon,  50  ALL-STAR  ANIMALS  —  Grand  Champion  Show  Animals,  4%  fat 
testers,  cows  with  116-lbs.  of  milk  in  a  day;  several  sons  of  high-record  cows. 

DECEMBER  8,  Starting  at  10  A.  M.,  115  HEAD  — -  Many  just  fresh,  or  right  ready;  featuring  first,  second 
and  third  calf  heifers,  from  leading  herds  — i  lots  of  breeding  and  production  records.  10  bulls,  all  highly 
bred,  ready  for  service.  Write  for  more  details;  don’t  miss  this  event — the  only  100th  sale  ever  held  in  any  sale 
series  of  bred  cattle  in  the  world. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  .*.  | 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Begistered,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Ages  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22,594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 

E.  H.  FOSTER,  NBE^S,NK' 

GUERNSEYS 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  age  from  proved  sire* 
and  high  record  Advanced  Register  Dams  at 

bargain  prices.  Herd  accredited  and  negative. 

Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

SPRING  FARM  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  from  6  toi  11  months,  nicely  marked  and 
well  grown,  from  A.  B.  Sires  and  Dams.  Herd  is  T.  B. 
accredited  and  blood-tested.  For  pedigrees  and  particu¬ 
lars  apply  to  Thomas  Johnson,  Mgr..  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

2  REGISTERED  BULLS,  serviceable  age.  3  REGIS¬ 
TERED  COWS  and  several  very  good  HEIFERS. 
For  further  particulars  and  prices,  apply  to — 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  •  DELHI,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .*. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattla  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

HERD  OF  25  ANGUS  CATTLE  BaBnflTaenste£ 

OTTO  BEHRENS  -  NAZARETH.  PA. 

SHORTHORNS 

1  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  1 

Young  bulls  up  to  serviceable  age.  A  few  cows  regist¬ 

ered,  T.  B.  accredited,  blood-tested  to  go  anywhere. 

WM.  J.  BREW  &  SONS  -  Bergen,  New  York 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

COR  SALE  —  6  yr.  old  Roan  Belgium  Mare,  weight 
r  1,600,  good  worker,  fine  disposition,  bred  to  regis¬ 
tered  Belgium  Ton  Stallion  and  believed  safely  in  foal 
$225.  Iron  Grev  Percheron  Mare  colt  coming  3  will 
breed  her  to  pure  bred  Percheron  Stallion  if  purchaser 
desires  $150.  Pair  of  low  down  Blocky  Percheron 
Geldings  coming  4  and  5,  broke,  sound  and  kind  $350. 
Pure  bred  Black  Percheron  Stallion  two-year  old, 
Laet  and  Sang  breeding,  $250. 

Prices  are  delivered  and  service  fee  paid. 

EARL  WHITE.  VILLAGE  FARM,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

D  *7  W  f  \  AT  C  “THE  GOOD  KIND”  —  Al- 

D  Mil  JLj  VI  X.  /Tk  IV  ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

A.  W.  GREEN  •  MIDDLEFIELD.  OHIO 

Percherons  for  Sale! 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

Beauties  for  Christmas  gifts. 

A.  B.  PORTER,  PONY  FARMS,  ATWATER.  OHIO 

Shetland  Ponies  For  Sale 

Reducing  herd  of  75.  Bargains;  all  ages.  Come  to — 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Rt.  52,  CARMEL,  N.  Y. 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Seasonable 

O  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

XMAS  PUPPIES  —  Collies.  Sable  and  White,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings,  males.  $10;  females.  $5.  Shepherd  Pups, 
grand  gifts,  black,  tan  &  white,  beauties,  males,  $10: 
females,  $5.  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  for  Xmas,  males.  $10; 
females,  $5.  Black  beauties.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

25  yrs.  with  dogs.  0.  H.  RILEY.  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

ANTA  CLAUS  IS  COMING  !  Give  the  kiddies 
the  best  present  of  all.  A  beautiful  Collie  Pup 
Companion,  watch  dog,  cow  dog.  Sable  and 
white,  6  wks.  to  3  mos.  males,  spayed  females, 

*15.00.  C.  O.  D.  FAVRE  KENNELS  -  Swanton,  Vt. 

tJUUEBRED  COCKE  If  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

■  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

flOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — males  $10.00.  Females 

W  $5.00.  get  a  good  pup  and  a  square  deal. 

FRANKLIN  KENNELS.  FRANLIN,  VERMONT 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  —  Black,  Black  and  White  and 
Brown.  Males  $10.  Females  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MERRILL  MAGNANT  •  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 

AOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 

U  Males.  $10.:  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghoate  Center,  Vermont 

« .  n  |  n  •  A.  K.  C.  Perfect  home 

St.  Bernard  Puppies 

ST.  BERNARD  KENNEL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  Phtne  13  F  21. 

w  •  I  *T'  •  Dandy  Xmas  Pups,  2  months. 

Irish  Terriers 

able.  MARIAN  FOX,  Rt.l.  Ohaumont,  N.  Y. 

II  atural  heel  drivers,  all  ages,  colors.  Write  for  list  of 
l»  satisfied  customers.  Other  Christmas  puppies.  Stamp. 

BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS,  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 

cm  I  ICC  —PUREBRED,  SABLE  and  WHITE. 
LULLILO  Pups,  grown  dogs.  C0LL0VER  KEN¬ 

NELS,  305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  **&*SR£r 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

ctAT  r  ire  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
UULiL/lIbiJ  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings,  N.Y. 

BEAGLE  HOUND  PUPS  c^Fe?.RUE$oTK 

Newfoundland  puppies  an  ideal  Xmas  gift.  Beg.  A.K.C. 

C.  W.  MARTIN,  R.  D.  I.  B1 R D- IN-HAN D,  PA. 

ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  Sour  Mugs  E  ''t  imv? '  PE  SN  A  51 


YOUNG  FOX  AND  COON HOU N DS— Registered.  Irish 
Terriers,  Wires.  GATES,  Richard  St.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES.  Fred  Wood,  Danielson,  Conn. 


JERSEYS 


IERSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE— Registered  Yearling  Pure¬ 
bred  Calf.  FRANK  BARBOUR  -  West  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

AY  RSHIRES  7.  I 


3  months  to  2  years  old. 


SWINE 


j 


Fall  Pigs  at  Sensible  Prices  (all  Breeds) 

Z*f7  0nin.1fl _ - J  r/l.  -  a.  rn.  r- 


aU 


ach.  Check, 
vaccinated 


_  $3.50:  $4;  $4.50;  $5;  $5.50: 
P.  O.  Order,  C.  O.  D.  on  ap- 
to  protect  your  iuvestment. 


urn  Prices.  I  am  anxious  to  co-operate  with  you. 

Davis,  Box  II,  Concord  Mass.,  Res.  Carr  Rd. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 


P.O.B. 


7  to  9  Weeks  Old.  each . $4.50 

Woburn.  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in- 
joc  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 
CANNELL,  Russell  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P.  S.— In  lots  of  two  or  more. 

WALTER  LUX  mk  Woburn,  Moss. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

ice  fall  pigs  out  of  two  and  three-year-old  sows, 
3  8  weeks  old,  unrelated  pairs.  Have  a  few  very 
ice  young  service  boars  and  sows  for  faU  breeding. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

RLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

ster  Whites.  Chester-Berkshire.  Yorkshire-Chester, 
weeks,  $3,  8-10  weeks  $3.50,  12  weeks  $5.  Chester 
ite  Boars  for  immediate  service  $20-$25  each.  AH 
3  feeders.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

3L  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

•  SHOATS  • 

rial  sale  30  to  50  pound  shoats  for  feeders  $5.00 
each  for  next  few  weeks.  Write  or  call. 

STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 

white  face  and  feet  —red  body, 
very  easy  feeders,  gentle  and 
prolific,  six  months  old  boars 

E.  B.  PURINTON  -  Gonaevoort,  New  York 


Hereford  Hogs 


0  1  p  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Unre- 

■  U.  lated  pairs,  *20.  1L  1111,1,,  SENECA  FALLS,  A.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

8  Weeks,  *10.  P.  C.  DRUMM  -  Nlvervllle,  New  York 

”71  SHEEP  7.  I 


R 


EG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS — 1  and  2  year  old 
Also  lambs.  F.  E.  STEVENS  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  RAMS  &  EWES  at  very 


iviwuimuip  til  ibiig* 

ARLINGTON.  VT. 


RABBITS 


] 


New  Zealands,  Himalayans  ^gSSJK?1 v.™fnuM’ 


MINKS 


MINK 


With  an  outstanding  fur  rec 
ord.  Line-bred  for  10  yean 
4,500  to  choose  from.  Cc 


V  ,  iarm  as  nne  a  mink  as  evei 

Jf2Kid  s  market.  Visit,  my  farm  NOW 

HUGO  ZICHNER  .  CR0T0N-0N-HUDS0N,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS  .%  ~ 

FERRETS  FOR  KILLING  — Bats  and  other  game 
Males,  $3.00;  females.  $3.50:  pair,  $6.00.  Yeaxlini 
females,  special  ratters,  $4.00.  1 

W.  A.  PECK.  NEW  LONDON.  OHIC 

"  GOATS  7. 

TFT* OT1  fiSt  A  T 

SWISS  TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOATS 

LEROY  gggg*  SlffAjfKw  VQB, 

GOATS  FOR  SALE 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  1 08  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Remedy  is 
Most  Effective 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 


Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  syrup— a  good  ingredient, 
but  one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home. 
Take  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  1  cup 
of  water  and  stir  a  few  moments  until 
dissolved.  No  cooking !  No  trouble  at  all. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint 
of  truly  wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due 
to  colds.  It  makes  a  real  savings  for  you. 
because  it  gives  you  about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  lasts  a  long 
time,  never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprisingly  effective, 
qdick-acting  cough  remedy.  Instantly,  you 
feel  it  taking  hold.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes  and  makes 
breathing  easy.  You’ve  never -seen  anything 
better  for  prompt  and  pleasing  results. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  containing  Norway 
Pine  and  palatable  guaiacol,  in  concentrated 
form,  a  most  reliable  soothing  agent  for 
throat  and  bronchial  membranes.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


SAVE  by  Mail 

with  us  where  your  money  is 

The  safety  of  every  account  here 
is  PuUy  Insured  up  to  $5,000 
and  earns  generous  dividends.  Our  latest  regular 

DIVIDEND  RATEOl /nQ/rk 

Never  paid  less  than  3%  /  £  / \J 

You  can  open  your  account,  add  to  it.  or 
withdraw  your  savings  by  mail  in  this  Federal 
Chartered  Savings  Institution  with  the  same 
safety  and  privacy  which  you  would  enjoy  if 
you  brought  your  savings  here  in  person. 
Write  for  statement  and  folder  explaining 
our  banking  by  mail  savings  plan. 

WALTHAM  FEDERAL  SAVIN6S 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

45  Moody  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 

Organized  1880 


For  active  youngsters  there’s 
no  better  Xmas  gift  than  an 
ACE  SPORT  CAP.  It’s  knitted 
of  warm,  soft,  pure  wool.  It 
fits  snug  around  forehead,  ears 
and  neck.  It  takes  the“ear-sting” 


out  of  skating, 
coasting  and  hiking. 

THE  THRIFTY  GIFT 

Aviator  style.  Famous 
brand  worn  by  Admiral 
Byrd's  South  Pole  Expedi¬ 
tion.  School  stripes  or  solid  colors.  Knitted  in  one 
piece.  No  other  cap  has  all  these  features!  Look  for 
the  ACE  label  sewn  in  every  cap.  If  your  store  can't 
supply  you  with  the  genuine  ACE  SPORT  CAP, 
send  only  50c  with  your  choice  of  colors  to  The 
Lion  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Dept.  RD,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SPLIT 
PROFITS 


Why  sell  to  the  first  traveling  buy  er  ? 

Ship  to  Frontier  and  pocket  the  difference, 
and  what  a  difference.  We  are  receivers  with  huge 
outlets,  thereby  assuring  you  Top  market  prices. 
Remember — not  a  single  penny  is  deducted  fou  com¬ 
missions,  handling,  shipping  or  anything  else. 
Checks  air- mailed  same  day  shipment  is  received.  We 
pay  parcel  post  and  express  charges.  Y'ou  take  no 
chances.  Frontier  holds  your  furs  separately  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Ask  your  bank  about  us.  Send  a  penny  post¬ 
card  for  free  latest  authentic  market  report,  tags,  etc.  . 


FRONTIER  RAW  FUR  CORP. 

115-117  W.  27th  ST.-Dcp  tR.  NEW  YORK 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  Send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  2703-L,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Biggest  film  bargain  in  U.  S.l  Either  16  guaranteed 
prints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8 
prints  from  each  roll  —  only25ecoini  16  reprinta  25c. 
Guaranteed  quality.  One  day  service!  Mailers  and 
details  FREE!  Sena  your  rolls  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.225,  La  Crosse,  Wise. 


ROLLS  DEVELOP  ED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 


LOOK!  —  Film  developing  bargain!  Quickest  service! 
Either  16 prints  or  2  enlargements  and  8  prints  from  each 
roll,  only  25c.  Modern  Studios,  Bx  628A.  Lacrosse,  Wi». 


All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  water 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  auote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub.  Pedestal 
Basin,  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  Sink-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  B. 

SCHLOSSMAN.  545  THIRD  AVE..  NEW  YORK 


OF  INTEREST 
TO  WOMEN  ! 


10  ib.  Pail  Salt  Mackerel,  S2.50. 
5  lb.  Boneless  Salt  Codfish  Stripes, 
SI. 00.  Prepaid  300  miles.  EARL 
FOLLETT,  Box  90,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


Above  the  weathered  roof  and  steeple  bell, 
Above  the  pathway,  edged  with  hits  of 
rock, 

Arches  an  open  sky  which  seems  to  tell 
That  God  leans  close  in  watching  of 
His  flock. 


And  on  the  day  of  rest,  from  round  about 
The  friendly  neighbors  fill  the  house  of 
prayer, 

While  Sabbath  peace  enfolds  them — who 
can  doubt 

That  in  their  very  midst  the  Lord  is 
there.  — Helen  Frith  Stickney. 


Washing  the  Deep  Pile  Fabrics 


Wintertime  always  brings  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  wash-day  problems  for  the  home 
laundries,  but  the  deep-pile  fabrics,  cor¬ 
duroys,  chenilles,  velvety  materials,  softly 
tufted  candlewicks — confront  the  house¬ 
wife  with  a  lot  of  soap-and-water  ques¬ 
tions.  Properly  handled,  however,  prac¬ 
tically  any  of  these  textiles  may  be  tubbed 
and  emerge  unspoiled. 

The  principles  of  washing  the  deep-pile 
fabrics  are  essentially  the  same  as  for  all 
fine  fabrics  which  will  not  stand  hard 
treatment — rich  foaming  suds  and  water 
not  more  than  lukewarm.  Dissolve  the 
soap,  using  whatever  pure  mild  soap  you 
prefer,  in  hot  water  and  then  run  in  cold 
until  the  desired  temperature  is  obtained. 
But  be  sure  you  have  plenty  of  soap¬ 
suds.  You  should  have  at  least  two-thirds 
of  suds  to  one-third  of  water,  and  don’t 
let  them  die  down.  Add  more  soap  to 
renew  the  suds  if  they  begin  to  flatten 
and  keep  them  foaming. 

Use  enough  water  to  cover  generously 
the  piece  to  be  washed.  I  say,  “piece,” 
because  in  most  cases,  and  especially  with 
larger  pieces,  it  is  best  to  wash  only  one 
piece  at  a  time.  Don’t  let  the  piece  soak 
in  the  water.  Lift  it  up  and  down  in  the 
water,  thus  permitting  the  suds  to  work 
their  wray  through  the  fibers.  If  the  piece 
is  vei’y  soiled,  give  it  a  second,  and  if 
necessary  a  third,  soap  bath.  Never  twist 
or  rub. 

Rinse  thoroughly  in  two  or  three  clear 
waters  to  be  sure  every  trace  of  soap  is 
removed. 

Before  you  even  start  to  wash  any  of 
these  new  materials,  however,  be  sure 
that  it  is  definitely  color-fast.  Remember 
that  when  you  test  out  a  small  piece  you 
need  not  be  discouraged  from  giving  the 
Whole  piece  a  soap-and-water  tubbing  just 
because  the  water  is  slightly  tinged  with 
color.  That  is  probably  merely  the  sur¬ 
plus  dye.  But  if  the  water  is  deeply 
colored,  that  is  the  danger  signal  that 
means  :  “Dry  cleaning  only.” 

After  the  washing  itself  is  over  and 
you  have  taken  the  piece  from  its  last 
rinsing  water,  your  job  is  only  half  over. 
The  last  part  of  the  process  is  just  as 
important  and  calls  for  careful  handling. 

Take  out  the  piece  carefully  from  the 
rinse  and  hang  it,  still  dripping  wet,  over 
two  clothes  lines  so  that  it  will  not  need 
to  be  folded,  for  folding  may  be  diastrous 
to  its  later  appearance. 

Velvets  now  come  in  washable  varie¬ 
ties  and  there  is  a  special  way  of  han¬ 
dling  these  when  once  they  come  out  of 
the  wash.  Remove  as  much  water  as  you 
can  by  gentle  pressure  and  with  the  gar¬ 
ment  right  side  out,  fold  it  lengthwise 
over  and  over  until  you  have  a  long 


thin  roll.  Start  to  twist  without  wring¬ 
ing  until  the  roll  begins  to  coil,  then  tie 
the  ends  with  a  cord  to  prevent  them 
from  unrolling,  and  leave  this  way  over¬ 
night.  Next  morning  it  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  shake  out  the  folds  and  hang  in 
the  shade  to  dry.  These  directions,  how¬ 
ever,  naturally  apply  only  to  these  spe¬ 
cial  types  of  velvets.  Not  all  velvets,  of 
course,  are  the  washable  variety. 

Ironing  corduroys  for  best  results  is 
something  else  that  must  be  done  just  so. 
Many  housewives  are  satisfied  merely 
with  washing  the  corduroy  and  brushing 
up  the  nap  without  any  attempt  at  actual 
pressing.  However,  if  you  let  the  gar¬ 
ment  get  practically  dry,  iron  on  the  right 
side  with  a  not  too  hot  iron,  with  the  nap, 
and  then  brush,  you  will  find  it  will  both 
look  and  feci  better. 

The  corduroy  work  suits  so  popular 
with  Dad  and  the  boys  will  look  better 
and  also  wear  longer  if  they  are  washed 
often  enough  and  thoroughly  enough. 
The  sooner  clothes  are  washed  out,  the 
less  they  have  to  be  rubbed.  And  noth¬ 
ing  is  harder  on  fabrics  than  perspiration 
and  gritty  bits  of  dirt. 

The  general  procedure  for  washing  the 
corduroy  work  suits  is  the  same  as  that 
given  for  other  pile  fabrics.  If  greasy 
spots  are  present  they  are  not  necessarily 
fatal.  If  you  can  identify  the  spots  as 
machine  grease,  wagon  grease  or  tar,  the 
garment  can  most  likely  be  made  to  look 
like  new. 

Rub  a  hit  of  kerosene  into  the  stained 
part  of  the  fabric  to  liquefy  the  spots. 
When  the  article  is  put  into  the  wash- 
tub,  the  oily  substance  will  mix  with  the 
soap  and  float  free  of  the  fibers. 

Homemade  Gift  Most 
Welcome 

I  have  never  received  a  more  useful 
and  welcome  gift  than  the  one  presented 
to  me  during  the  recent  depression,  by  my 
daughter.  It  was  my  birthday  and  she 
bought  eight  100-pound  sugar  sacks, 
washed  them  and  bleached  them  out,  mak¬ 
ing  two  dish  towels  from  each  sack.  She 
hemmed  them,  placed  a  bit  of  gay  em¬ 
broidery  on  each,  ironed  them  until  they 
fairly  shone,  tied  a  gay  red  ribbon  around 
them  and  presented  them  to  me  with  a 
potted  plant  which  just  “matched”  my 
room.  The  pot  was  painted  with  some 
of  the  apple-green  paint  left  over  from 
the  room.  The  plant  was  a  pink  oxylis. 
The  colors  were  the  colors  of  the  fittings 
in  the  room.  The  gift  didn’t  cost  much 
money  but  it  breathed  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  more  surely  than  any  “store- 
bought”  gift  could  do.  F.  b. 


Courtesy  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

A  Farm,  Fruit  Cake  that  is  simple  to  make  and  delicious  to  eat. 
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This  and  That 

What  can  a  woman  of  50,  left  a 
widow  with  a  farm  but  no  money,  do  to 
earn  a  living  and  pay  her  bills?  A  Maine 
reader  in  that  position  asks  for  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  others  who  have  found  a  way 
out.  Can  you  help  her? 

❖ 

A  subscriber  asks  if  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  of  Welsh  descent  can  give  her  a 
recipe  for  a  cake  much  used  in  Wales, 
the  name  of  which  she  says  sounds  like 
“tusiu  lap."  She  says  it  is  neither 
“Tusin  blat”  nor  “tusin  liufen”  but  that 
it  is  so  moist  it  is  almost  soggy,  and  it  is 
always  eaten  fresh.  c.  B.  w. 

Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners 

“I,  like  so  many  rural  folks,  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  young  people  and  their  activities 
and  church  entertainments.  Will  all  those 
readers  who  have  new  or  old  ideas  on 
amusements  for  rural  enjoyment,  please 
write  me  a  uice  long  letter  telling  me 
about  them?  I  won’t  be  able  to  answer 
personally,  so  I  will  say  right  here  and 
now,  thank  you,  everybody.” 

A  COUNTRY  CHURCH  WORKER. 

“I  collect  handkerchiefs  of  the  better 
kind,  linen,  pastel,  or  flowered,  or  pretty 
white  ones,  fancy,  or  initial  M,  and  also 
doilies,  crochet  or  linen,  salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  cream  pitchers,  odd  ones  like 
those  of  corn  or  animals.”  mrs.  m.  u. 

New  York. 

“I  would  like  to  exchange  letters  with 
anyone  interested  in  flowers,  birds  and 
fowls,  and  to  hear  from  anyone  living  in 
various  States.”  mrs.  b.  ii. 

New  York. 

“I  am  interested  in  hearing  from  some 
of  the  readers  regarding  old  homes,  old 
books,  and  old  things  of  all  kinds.  Also 
of  the  history  of  the  old  places  and 
things,  old  traditions  and  legends,  and 
would  he  pleased  to  have  a  letter  from 
anyone  who  can  write  about  them.” 

Texas.  mrs.  l.  b. 

“I  am  interested  in  tatting  and  crochet¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  any¬ 
one  else  interested  in  these  hobbies.” 

New  York.  mrs.  p.  ii.  b. 

“I  am  interested  in  collecting  old  and 
odd  plates,  recipes  of  all  kinds — also  col¬ 
lecting  elephants  (made  of  china,  bronze, 
crockery,  glass,  etc.).  This  Winter  I  hope 
to  learn  to  crochet,  knit  and  tat.” 

Connecticut.  mrs.  f.  a.  b. 


The  Wise  Men  Gave  What 
They  Had 

Someone  has  pointed  out  that  it  is: 
worth  while  to  remember  that  the  Wise 
Men,  opening  their  bales  of  treasures, 
brought  gifts  each  from  his  own  land. 
The  gold  was  from  India,  the  frankin¬ 
cense  from  Persia,  the  myrrh  from 
Arabia.  They  did  not  say  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  own  lands  ivere  common 
things.  They  brought  yrliat  they  had. 

Let  us  follow7  the  example  of  these 
Wise  Men  of  old.  We  are  so  prone  to 
Avish  that  Ave  could  give  more  largely  or 
differently.  But,  since  Ave  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  give  what  Ave  do  not  have,  Avh.v 
waste  time  Avisliing  that  Ave  could  do  so? 

Let  us  give  freely  what  AA'e  have.  True, 
it  may  seem  small  and  trivial  in  com¬ 
parison  Avith  Avhat  Ave  Avould  like  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  King  but,  if  given  in 
the  right  spirit,  it  Avill  become  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh  in  His  sight. 

If  we  have  children  let  us  teach  them 
early  in  their  lives  to  give  what  they 
have  instead  of  waiting  until  they  have 
more  to  give.  Children  avIio  are  taught 
to  give  and  share,  even  as  they  are 
taught  to  Avalk,  Avill  be  the  generous- 
hearted  people  of  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion.  o.  c.  II. 


Farm  Fruit  Cake 

One  'cup  chopped  salt  pork  (all  fat) , 
one  cup  boiling  water,  tAvo  teaspoons 
soda,  one  cup  pure  New  Orleans  molas¬ 
ses,  one  qup  sugar,  tAvo  eggs  (separated), 
four  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  tAvo 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  one  cup  chopped 
raisins,  one  cup  dates  cut  fine,  tea¬ 
spoons  lemon  extract  or  vanilla.  Chop 
pork  very  fine  and  cover  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  in  which  soda  has  been  dissolved.  Add 
molasses  and  sugar,  and  beat  Avell.  Then 
add  yolks  of  eggs  Avell  beaten.  Reserve 
one-half  cup  flour  to  dredge  dates  and 
raisins.  Sift  remaining  flouy  with  the 
spices  and  add  to  mixture.  Add  dredged 
fruit  next,  then  flavoring,  and  lastly  fold 
in  stiffly  beaten  Avhites  of  egjgs.  Pour 
into  buttered  and  floured  bread'  pans  and 
bake  IV2  to  tAA’o  hours  in  sIoav  OA’en  (275 
to  300  degrees).  This  makes  tAvo  rich 
loaves.  \ 
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pillsbury’s  best  flour 


This  cast  aluminum  is  highest  qual- 
ity,  precision -finished,  extra -heavy 
ware — no  finer  brand  of  cast  alumi- 
num  can  be  purchased  at  any  price. 

For  years  this  type  of  product  was  sold 
only  in  private  home  demonstrations. 

It  is  not  the  ordinary  “stamped” 
aluminum.  It  is  not  the  light-weight 
cast  aluminum  usually  sold  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  It  is  first-grade,  extra¬ 
heavy  cast  aluminum  which  permits 
you  to  do  perfect  “waterless”  cooking. 

It  is  made  and  guaranteed  by  the 
famous  National  Pressure  Cooker 
Company. 

The  prices  quoted  here  offer  an  amaz¬ 
ing  bargain  to  induce  you  to  try 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  Simply  cut  two 
Pillsbury’s  Stars  from  recipe  folders  i 
packed  in  Pillsbury’s  Best  bags  .  .  . 
send  them  with  your  money  to 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Dept.  54, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  You  will  then  re¬ 


st  cast  aluminum 
cool,  sturdy  har 

retail  price  $2.»- 

I  A  A  PluS  tw° 


Finest  cast  aluminum 
skillet,  8-in.  size,  cool, 
sturdy  handle.  Con¬ 
servative  retail  price 
$2.45.  Your  price  — 


Saves  Fuel. ..Saves  Food. ..Lasts  a  Lifetime! 

With  cast  aluminum,  you  cook  with  a  very  low 
flame,  you  use  fewer  burners,  you  do  roasting 
and  baking  on  top  of  the  stove.  This  all  saves  fuel. 
Also,  you  save  on  replacements. ..cast  aluminum 
is  practically  everlasting.  It  is  easily  kept  clean 
and  glistening.  And  even  more  important,  you 
get  more  out  of  your  food,  because  there’s  no 
waste  in  “waterless”  cooking.  Food  authorities 
say  “waterless”  cooking  is  the  perfect  method — 
as  it  prevents  loss  of  valuable  vitamins  and 
minerals  which  are  carried  off  in  the  water  in 
ordinary  cooking. 

How  to  Get  This  Cast  Aluminum  Ware  at  These 
Amazingly  Low  Prices: 


plus  two  Pillsbury’s  Stars  from  recipe 
folders  in  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 


Finest  cast 
aluminum 
pancake  griddle, 
10%-in.  size,  cool, 
sturdy  handle.  Con¬ 
servative  retail  price 
$2.75.  Your  price- 


plus  two  Pillsbury’s  Stars  from  recipe 
folders  in  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 


ceive  the  item  selected,  postpaid.  Start 
your  set  today. 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  LEARN 
WHAT  A  FINE  FLOUR 
PILLSBURY'S  BEST  IS 

To  get  you  to  try  Pillsbury’s  Best,  we’re 
making  these  ridiculously  low  prices 
on  one  of  the  finest  brands  of  alumi¬ 
num  ware  you  can  buy.  We  know  that, 
once  you  find  out  how  much  Pillsbury’s 
Best  improves  the  quality  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  baked  foods,  you’ll  never  want  to 
use  any  other  flour. 

Take  advantage  of 
this  offer!  You’ll 
get  aluminum  that 
will  last  the  rest  of 
your  life  . . .  and  a 
flour  you’ll  want 
to  use  the  rest  of 
your  life! 

v.  xxxx  ..  ' 

’*•$€  fljff.r* 
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Bread  Biscuit 
Cake 


s'  x 

HSESTI 

i  XXXX  / 


Bread  Biscuits 
Cake 


Finest  cast  aluminum  sauce¬ 
pan,  1-qt.  size,  vapor-tight, 
precision -fitting  cover  for 
“waterless”  cooking,  cool, 
sturdy  handle.  Conservative 
retail  price  $2.95.  Your  price 


$1.00 


plus  two  Pillsbury’s  Stars  from  recipe 
folders  in  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 


Finest  cast  aluminum 
saucepan,  2-qt.  size,  vapor- 
tight,  precision-fitting 
cover  for  “waterless”  cook¬ 
ing,  cool,  sturdy  handle. 

Conservative  retail  price 
$3.75.  Your  price- 

plus  two  Pillsbury’s  Stars  from  recipe 
folders  in  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 


$1.25 


Finest  cast  aluminum 
saucepan,  3-qt.  size, 
vapor -tight,  precision - 
fitting  cover  for  “water¬ 
less”  cooking,  cool, 
sturdy  handle.  Conserv¬ 
ative  retail  price  $4.35. 

Your  price  — 

plus  two  Pillsbury’s  Stars  from  recipe 
folders  in  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 


$1.50 


Simply  cut  two  Pillsbury’s  Stars  from  the  recipe 
folders  packed  in  bags  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 
Send  them,  together  with  the  name  and  number 
of  the  item  you  select,  your  own  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  proper  amount  of  money  (cash, 
check,  or  money  order  —  N  OT  STAMPS) ,  to 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Dept.  54,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Your  aluminum  ware  will  be  sent  you 
immediately,  postpaid.  We  know  you  will  want 
more  than  one  piece  .  .  .  most  likely  you  will 
want  the  whole  beautiful,  matched  set.  If  so, 
send  two  Pillsbury’s  Stars  for  each  of  the  pieces 
you  want,  together  with  the  proper  amount  of 
money.  This  offer  expires  March  31,  1939.  Offer 
good  only  in  U.  S.  A. 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

START  A  SET  TODAY! 


Finest  cast 
aluminum 
Dutch  oven, 

5-qt.  size,  with  vapor- 
tight,  precision -fit¬ 
ting  cover,  and  trivet. 
For  top -stove  roast¬ 
ing  and  baking  and 
“waterless”  cooking. 
Conservative  retail 
price  $5.85.  Your 
price  — 


$2.50 


plus  two  Pillshury’s-Stars  from  recipe 
folders  in  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 


Tell  your  qrocer 
you  want- 


PILLS  BURY5  BEST  FLOUR 
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BUD  AND  LITTLE  SISTER 

At  first  Bud  was  amazed  at  the  thought  of 
taking  care  of  his  four-year-old  sister  Betsy.  It 
was  a  girl's  job,  he  said.  Mother  held  the  reins 
though,  and  Bud  went  off  to  the  baseball  dia¬ 
mond  with  a  mitt  in  one  hand  and  little  sister’s 
hand  in  the  other..  Bud  at  first  kept  one  eye  on 
the  game  and  the  other  on  little  sister  but^soon 
both  eyes  were  on  the  game.  Betsy  slipped 
away  while  Bud  was  watching  the  game  and  he 
had  quite  a  time  finding  her.  When  he  came 
back  he  called  Jack  to  him  and  asked:  “Say, 
Jack,  want  to  earn  a  nickel?  Just  keep  an  eye 
on  the  kid  sister  for  awhile.”  Jack  was  amused 
with  Betsy  as  he  didn’t  have  a  little  sister. 
About  half  an  hour  later  six  girls  came  along 
and  noticed  Betsy.  They  stopped  to  see  her  and 
grouped  around  her.  Jack  was  in  the  middle 
with  her  and  he  didn’t  mind.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  baseball  team  noticed  the  visitors. 
The  game  was  over  in  a  very  short  time  and  the 
girls  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  anyone  ex¬ 
cept  Jack  and  Betsy.  After  they  left  Bud  paid 
Jack  the  nickel  and  immediately  made  a  mental 
note  to  the  effect  that  next  time  he  would  take 
care  of  little  sister. — Claire  Hbbs,  New  York. 


DRAWN  BY  MARY  KREBS,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Dear  Friends — The  time  we  Alumni  have  wait¬ 
ed  for  has  come  again!  As  all  good  little  girls 
should,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  have  my  con¬ 
tribution  all  ready  to  send  off  at  the  first  hint 
of  November,  but  alas!  my  good  intentions  fell 
flat  and  here  I  am  scribbling  hurriedly  in  order 
to  get  it  there  before  the  fifth. — Ruth  Clark 
-(A),  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page — November  again. 
We  had  Indian  Summer  weather  here  all  last 
month,  in  fact  it  has  been  quite  warm  ever 
since  the  hurricane  in  September  which  de¬ 
stroyed  board  walks  near  here  and  uprooted 
many  trees,  including  a  big  one  in  our  yard. 
We  used  wild  cherry  leaves  as  part  of  our  Hal¬ 
loween  decorations  this  year — the  red  and  yel¬ 
low  speckled  ones,  and  a  few  green  leaves  with 
dark  red  spots.  They  will  be  good  to  use  for 
Thanksgiving,  too,  as  the  colors  will  last  a  long 
time. — June  Doolittle  (A),  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Bovs  and  Girls— I  always  read  Our  Page 
and  note  with  pleasure  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made.  Many  of  Our  Pagers  still 
write  to  me  and  some  of  them  have  visited 
here.  It  is  interesting  to  find  so  many  have 
continued  with  the  work  that  they  started  by 
contributing  to  Our  Page  their  first  efforts. 
Just  for  memory’s  sake  I  want  to  say, 
“Hello,”  to  Our  Pagers  of  yesterday. 

—Ellen  Rickard  (A),  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  now  hold  a  very  im¬ 
portant  position— a  silly  sophomore — which  is 
very  important  considering  my  only  brother  is  a 
“freshie.”  Being  a  “sophie”  is  nice  though. 
Fall  is  really  here  but  half  its  beauty  is  gone— 
for  what  a  sad  scene  are  uprooted  sugar  or¬ 
chards  and  birch  groves.  Our  farm  was  hardly 
struck  by  the  hurricane  which  is  so  fortunate. 
—Miriam  Boyce  (15),  Vermont. 


DRAWN  BY  RUFUS  QUINN,  NEW  YORK 

Dear  Friends— I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  belong 
to  the  4-H  club  and  so  does  my  brother.  He  is 
in  fifth  year  and  I  am  in  fourth  as  I  missed 
last  year.  Monday  night  was  achievement  night 
and  new  officers  were  elected  for  next  year.  We 
have  a  boys’  club  and  a  girls’  club.  —  Iris 
Leonard,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls— On  my  arrival  at  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  I  was  surprised  to  see 
such  high  mountains.  I  thought  that  they  were 
about  the  highest  but  my  companion  told  me 
that  I  hadn’t  seen  the  Look  Outs  and  the 
Rockies,  and  that  if  I  could  see  them  and  com¬ 
pare  them  I  would  think  the  Appalachians  were 
just  high  hills.  I  had  never  seen  any  other 
mountains  but  these. 

We  camped  at  a  small  town  on  the  eastern 
side  of  one  of  the  mountains.  We  put  up  two 
small  tents  as  there  were  only  five  of  us.  It 
took  us  a  whole  hour  to  get  our  things  arranged, 
then  we  got  into  our  bathing  suits  and  went 
down  the  mountain  about  one  and  one-lialf  miles 
where  we  came  to  a  large  swimming  pool.  At 
the  southern  tip  of  it  we  saw  people  fishing. 

After  we  had  done  quite  a  bit  of  swimming, 
one  of  my  companions  said  that  she  was  going 
to  see  how  long  she  could  stay  under  witter. 
She  got  on  the  diving  board  and  dived  in.  We 
were  timing  her  and  after  two  minutes  elapsed, 
we  became  uneasy  about  her.  I  was  going  •  to 
see  if  I  could  find  her  by  swimming  under  water. 
I  had  nearly  gone  all  over  the  pool  and  had  not 
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found  the  missing  girl.  I  decided  to  continue 
looking  for  her  when  I  felt  something  sticking 
through  my  arm.  It  felt  like  a  needle.  I  tried 
to  get  it  off  and  just  when  I  started  that,  it 
started  pulling  me  upwards  until  I  reached  the 
top  of  the  water.  It  didn’t  surprise  me  much 
to  see  I  was  caught  in  a  fish  hook  and.  then 
everything  went  black.  When  I  recovered  I  was 
back  at  camp.  To  my  amazement  the  missing 
girl  was  there,  too.  They  were  getting  ready 
to  go  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  which  was  un¬ 
explored,  and  hunt.  When  they  got  back  they 
told  me  about  it  and  we  started  to  Ashland. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  boys  and  girls  write 
to  me. — Hope  Beasley  (IS),  Tennessee. 


DRAWN  BY  VYKIENA  BOS,  NEW  YORK 

Sept.  17 — Sis  left  today,  escorted  by  Dad,  Ma, 
Dill  and  Jack.  It  seems  kind  of  queer  without 
her.  She  went  to  college.  Sept.  22 — I  went  to 
the  county  fair  today.  Lacking  funds,  the  fence 
came  in  handy,  to  go  under.  The  fair  was  pretty 
good  but  I  nearly  froze,  and  got  in  the  merry 
mix-up,  which  took  me  for  a  ride.  I  was  so  sick 
from  the  experience  I  nearly  died. — Red  Star. 

Oct.  31 — I  woke  up  in  the  wee  hours  to  hear  a 
most  peculiar  noise.  It  thudded  and  thumped, 
and  try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  forget  it.  I 
stuck  my  head  under  the  pillow  and  wiggled 
and  twisted  and  turned  but  the  uoise  kept  on. 
Suddenly  I  thought  what  it  was — a  file  rasping 
at  the  safe  downstairs!  My  breath  caught  in  my 
throat  and  my  hair  stood  on  end.  Should  I  go 
down  and  scare  off  any  and  all  burglars  on  the 
premises,  or  should  I  stay  safe  and  snug  in  my 
little  bed?  That  question  was  decided  even  be¬ 
fore  asked,  however  as  nothing  short  of  viol¬ 
ence  could  have  dragged  me  out  of  that  room! 


Then  the  clock  stopped  .ticking — and  the  file 
ceased  its  noise.  That  clock  wouldn’t  stop  tick¬ 
ing  quietly  and  unnotieeably  as  all  well  be¬ 
haved  clocks  should! — Pan. 

Oct.  15 — Heard  from  Sis.  She’s  having  a  perfect¬ 
ly  grand  time.  She  sent  Bibs  and  me  names  of 
girls  who  want  to  write  to  us.  Bibs  and  I  did 
our  homework  together  and  she  ate  supper  at 
our  house  and  then  we  settled  down  with  an 
apple  and  a  good  book  for  the  evening.  Oct. 
16 — Bibs  and  I  went  for  a  long  walk,  taking 
Blaze  and  Angel,  of  course,  after  school.  Jimmy 
took  us  to  a  social  at  night.  We  had  a  grand 
time  and  met  several  new  boys  and  girls  from 
Beacon.  Oct.  17 — Bibs  and  I  made  100  glasses 
of  grape  jelly.  Never  say  those  words  to  me 
again!  It  was  fun  though  and  they  do  look 
pretty  standing  there  in  the  sunlight. — (?) 

gept.  is — After  church  “little  cousins”  came 
over.  After  strewing  my  valuables  all  through 
the  house  they  went  roller  skating.  I  had  to 
use  up  a  yard  of  bandage,  adhesive  tape  and 
lots  of  iodine  to  patch  them  up.  Jimmy  and 
Bibs  came  over  at  night  and  we  had  a  grand 
time  popping  corn. — Bugs. 

Oct.  2 — Today  I  was  in  Sunday  school.  Upon 
entering  I  put  my  hat  on  the  hat  rack  and  then 
attended  my  class.  After  Sunday  school  I 
staved  for  church.  Then  I  went  for  my  hat. 
Taking  a  hat  down  from  where  I  thought  mine 
was  I  went  about  a  good  hundred  yards.  Then 
I  thought  either  this  hat  isn’t  mine  or  else  my 
head  has  swelled  so  I  took  it  off  and  found  that 
it  wasn’t  my  hat.  I  immediately  took  it  back 
and  gave  it  to  the  man  who  had  my  hat.  Boy 
was  my  face  red  or  was  it  red. — Just  Me. 

Oct.  30 — Today  I  have  been  thinking  about 
Our  Page.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  boys 
that  they  don’t  seem  to  contribute  very  much 
lately?  *  Rufus  Quinn  lias  very  nice  work  and 
I’m  sure  we  all  appreciate  it  but  why  don’t 
some  more  try?  I  do  believe  that  there  are 
many  boys  who  could  tell  about  their  4-H  pro¬ 
jects. — Ho-Hum. 

Oct.  3 — First  day  of  hazing  week.  Girls  wore 
long  black  cotton  stocking,  green  hair  ribbons 
at  least  four  inches  wide,  tucked  a  polishing 
cloth  somewhere  about  their  person  and  sported 
a  placard  across  their  backs  proclaiming  t hen- 
cognomen  and  high  school  from  which  tlie.i  had 
emerged.  Boys  were  obliged  to  wear  knickers, 
short  mismated  socks  and  shoes.  Also  were  in¬ 
flicted  with  green  bow  ties  and  placards.  We 
all  had  to  recite  the  first  five  steps  of  Parlia- 
mentarv  Procedure  and  sing  Alma  Mater  at  the 
whim  of  any  Soph.  Some  fun,— Freshman. 


PEN  AND  INK  —  By  WESLEY  HERWIG  (19),  NEW  YORK 


READY  TO  DASH  OFF  IF  A  HUMAN  COMES  ROBIN  HOOD  •—  By  EUGENE  K0M0SINSKI 
TOO  CLOSE  .  (15),  NEW  YORK 


ORIGINAL 


NOVEMBER  DREAMS 

Across  the  gray  November  sky 
In  long  V — lines  the  gray  geese  fly, 
Intent  on  reaching  some  far  lake 
Hidden  by  trees;  the  noise  they  make 
Floats  down  to  me,  who,  watching  stand 
And  dream  of  some  far  distant  land 
Where  Summer  lies — wistful  I  gaze 
Until  the  geese  fade  in  the  haze — 

Across  a  bleak  November  sky 

The  gray  geese,  speeding  southward,  fly. 

— Ruth  Clark  (A),  Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER  ON  THE  FARM 

Brown,  crispy  leaves;  the  first  light  fall  of 
snow  ; 

A  turkey  roasting;  golden  pumpkin  pies; 
Clear,  frosty  nights  with  Hunter’s  Moon  a-glow: 
Wild  geese  outlined  against  the  sunset  skies. 

; — June  Doolittle  (A),  New  Jersey. 


CARGO  MODERN 

“Ships  passing  in  the  night” 

Green,  red  and  yellow  lights — 

Flashing  jewels,  front  and  aft 
What  a  strange  and  noisy  craft: 

A  murmur,  a  growing  roar. 

They  pass,  and  never  more 
Will  pass  by  this  selfsame  way, 

Modern  ships,  with  lights  so  gay. 

— Jean  Bruce  (12) ,  New  York. 


OUR  LITTLE  KITTY 

In  red  leaves  and  yellow  leaves. 
Whirling  in  a  maze 
In  still  leaves  and  rustly  leaves, 

Our  little  kitty  plays. 

Sometimes  he  is  a  tiger, 

And  we  are  just  his  prey; 

Sometimes  he  is  a  comet. 

But  he’s  busy  all  the  day. 

— Miriam  Boyce  (15),  Vermont. 


EVENING  MELODY 

As  the  breezes  murmur, 

Translating  a  lioot-owl's  call; 

Dry  leaves  come  a  tumblin’ — 

While  old  Jack  Frost 

Paints  Ids  picture  of  early  Fall! 

Jack  Frost  is  Nature’s  artist, 

And  he  paints  his  colors  bold; 

He  works  by  the  light  of  moonbeams — 

And  his  work  is  glorious 
To  behold ! 

— Iiylda  Prentice,  New  York. 


MY  PAL 

Old  Pal,  we’ve  roamed  these  fields  together  long, 
And  loved  to  see  what  lies  beyond  the  fog, 
Together  we  have  listened  to  the  song 
Made  by  the  Robin — you  and  I,  old  dog. 

But  now,  old  Pal.  you  know  you’re  getting  old. 

No  more  you  chase  the  rabbit  to  his  lair. 
Your  raucous  barking  now  is  not  so  bold, 

And  on  your  once  gold  nose  is  silver  hair. 
The  time  will  come  ,old  Pal,  when  we  must  part, 
Together  we  cannot  explore  the  fog. 

But  always  in  the  recess  of  my  heart, 

Will  live  the  memories  of  you,  dear  dog. 

— Ronald  Clark  (16),  Pennsylvania. 
PRAYER 

Morning’s  prayer  with  hope  doth  ring, 
Divining  joys  that  day  shall  bring. 

Evening’s  prayer  on  knee  is  sought, 

For  every  joy  that  day  hath  sought. 
Morning’s  prayer  with  strength  is  sowed, 
Giving  life  to  bear  the  load. 

Evening’s  prayer  doth  take  away, 

The  extra  load  laid  there  by  day. 

— Marie  James  (15),  Massachusetts. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  under 
this  heading  must  be  sent  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  with  the 
name  and  State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  let¬ 
ter  is  intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York — Doris  Danielson;  Sophie  Smiszko 
(18);  Donna  Field  (8).  Pennsylvania — Elizabeth 
Martin  (16) ;  Erla  Landis  (16)  ;  Clara  Wynick 
(17);  Massachusetts — Rachel  Cummings  (17). 


DRAWN  BY  IRIS  LEONARD,  NEW  YORK 


Echoes  of  past  Pages  have  crept  in  on  our 
birthday  anniversary.  We  are  glad  to  have  our 
old  friends  with  us  again  but  wish  we  could 
have  had  more  of  them. 

We  have  a  new  heading  for  our  4-H  column 
and  from  now  on  new  ideas  will  be  appreciated 
by  us  and  the  boys  and  girls  on  Our  Page.  That 
is  to  say  that  a  new  caption  will  be  in  order 
every  month  as  the  other  captions  have  always 
been.  This  will  give  you  all  an  opportunity  to 
try  out  your  new  ideas  in  the  caption  and"  the 
column  itself.  Iris  Leonard  enters  her  plea  for 
more  boys  in  this  column  as  well  as  in  the  page. 

In  contributing  to  Our  Page,  please  see  that 
your  name,  age  and  address  is  on  each  of  your 
contributions.  It  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  keep 
our  records  and  also  give  you  information  that 
is  sometimes  called  for. 

It  seems  impossible  that  Christmas  is  so  near. 
Next  month  we  shall  be  especially  interested  in 
mysterious  bundles  that  come  to  the  house. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Un¬ 
ger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  that  month. 
Material  received  later  than  this  date  must  be 
held  over  until  next  time.  However,  letters  are 
welcome  at  any  time.  ,  x 
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If  the  Scales  Say  “Gain”  or 
“Lose” 

In  our  last  column  we  talked  over  to¬ 
gether  the  relative  merits  of  weight  (in 
the  article  called  “Weighing  In”).  This 
time  we  shall  see  how  to  regulate  weight 
safely.  We’ll  begin  with  the  children. 

A  very  plump  baby  used  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  ideal,  but  not  any  longer.  Doc¬ 
tors  do  not  now  strive  to  see  how  fat  a 
baby  can  be.  Indeed,  modern  pediatri¬ 
cians  limit  sugar  and  fats  to  keep  the  in¬ 
fants  scaled  down  to  stream-line  propor¬ 
tions. 

The  child  of  school  age  who  is  overly 
fat  is  laughed  at.  Furthermore  he  is 
uncomfortable  himself  for  his  excess  bag¬ 
gage  interferes  with  his  active  play.  A 
teen-age  girl  prefers  slenderness  to  plump¬ 
ness.  So,  too,  does  a  girl  in  her  twenties, 
and  those  who  are  thirty  “look  younger” 
if  they  keep  their  weight  down. 

How  can  weight  be  reduced?  It  should 
not  be  reduced  until  a  doctor  has  made  a 
physical  check-up  and  given  a  clean  bill 
of  health.  If  the  weight  is  due  to  a  mal¬ 
adjustment  of  the  glands,  then  dieting  for 
reduction  would  do  no  good  and  exercise 
might  prove  to  be  harmful. 

But  if  the  doctor  says  that  the  baby, 
child  or  adult  is  in  radiant  health  but 
should  reduce  by  reducing  the  caloric  in¬ 
take  and  by  using  up  more  caloric  energy 
then  here  are  the  ways  to  do  it. 

For  a  baby,  lessen  the  amount  of  sugar 
used  in  making  the  formula,  and  pour  off 
the  cream  before  shaking  the  bottle  of 
milk.  These  two  steps  with  an  increase 
of  prune  juice  if  constipation  is  present, 
will  prove  to  be  effective. 

For  the  older  child  be  sure  the  bowels 
move  freely  twice  a  day,  regulating  them 
entirely  through  diet.  Stewed  fruits,  raw 
fruits,  spinach  and  prune  juice  with 
plenty  of  water  between  meals  are  essen¬ 
tial.  Allow  no  food  between  meals — only 
water.  Use  whole  milk  on  his  cereal  in¬ 
stead  of  cream.  Give  the  brown,  entire 
wheat  cereals  and  bread  in  preference  to 
the  white,  refined  wheat  ones.  Reduce 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  everything,  but 
do  not  cut  out  sugar  entirely.  It  is 
needed  for  fuel  and  growth.  Allow  no 
cake,  pie,  candy  or  ice  cream  whatsoever. 
Reduce  fats,  such  as  peanut  butter,  but 
do  not  omit  regular  butter  from  the  diet. 
It  is  needed  for  its  vitamin  A  content.  Do 
not  givb  up  cod-liver  oil  but  change  to  a 
concentrated  form. 

Teen-age  children  will  have  to  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  co-operation  on  the  plea  of 
personal  appearance.  They,  and  those  in 
their  twenties  and  thirties  as  well,  will 
have  to  use  self-control  and  deny  them¬ 
selves  candy,  sundaes,  sodas  and  ice 
cream  cones.  (This  also  applies  to  those 
who  have  reached  or  passed  40. 

There  are  easy  little  ways  for  adults 
to  reduce  through  diet.  I,  for  instance 
have  learned  really  to  prefer  my  coffee 
without  sugar  or  cream.  Clear  coffee  is 
calorieless ! 

Cut  the  fat  off  of  meat.  Fry  nothing. 
(Frying  always  absorbs  some  fat.)  Eat 
your  vegetables  without  thick  cream 
sauce.  Fill  up  on  raw  fruit  (but  don  t 
put  any  sugar  and  cream  over  it).  Sub¬ 
stitute  boiled  eggs  for  the  morning  saus¬ 
age,  pancakes  and  gravy.  Eat  unbuttered 
toast  instead  of  bread.  Try  tea  with 
lemon  in  place  of  heavy,  rich  cocoa.  Drink 
buttermilk  a  few  times  a  week. 

Lean  fish,  such  as  boiled  cod,  broiled 
halibut,  and  once  in  a  while  a  few  oys¬ 
ters  will  taste  good  and  not  add  much. 
Cabbage,  chopped  up  with  salt  and  vine¬ 
gar  is  filling  but  is  not  fattening.  Let¬ 
tuce,  pale  green  peppers,  radishes,  toma¬ 
toes  and  turnips,  shrimps,  are  all  foods 
you  may  safely  indulge  in.  Never  take 
reducing  drugs ! 

Naturally,  if  to  gain  is  one’s  object, 
the  rules  given  here  must  be  reversed, 
though  of  course  with  moderation  and 
with  common  sense.  For  instance  no 
sane  teen-age-toothpick  would  attempt  to 
gain  weight  by  sitting  at  the  soda  foun¬ 
tain,  there  indulging  in  sweets  to  her 
heart’s  content.  No;  instead  she  would 
drink  egg-nogs  and  eat  bananas  between 
meals  and  take  a  glass  of  milk  at  bed 
time.  Graham  crackers  and  malted  milk 
would  help,  too.  Creamed  soups,  cheese 
of  all  kinds,  lots  of  butter  and  cream  on 
her  cooked  breakfast  cereals,  potatoes  and 
not-too-rich  cake  would  be  aids  toward 
her  goal  of  added  weight. 

What  about  exercise?  If  the  doctor 
says  your  heart  is  behaving  as  it  should, 
exercise  will  do  much  to  help  reduce. 
But  it  must  not  be  spasmodic !  Exer¬ 
cise  to  be  at  all  beneficial  must  be 
carried  out  without  fail  every  day.  Let 
her  tune  in  on  the  radio  mornings ;  write 
to  the  large  insurance  companies  for  ex¬ 
ercise  charts;  go  horseback  riding,  bi¬ 
cycling,  coasting  down  hill,  swating  or 
skiing.  But  do  it  every  day  if  you  want 
results.  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


White  Mountain  Cake 

Here  are  two  of  a  number  of  recipes 
for  “old-fashioned  White  Mountain  Cake 
made  with  six  eggs”  received  in  response 
to  a  recent  inquiry.  The  first  one  is 
from  a  cook  book  published  in  1878  and 
the  sender  thanks  us  for  having  started 
his  family  on  a  search  for  it. 

White  Mountain  Cake — Six  egg  whites, 
1*4  cups  sugar,  114  cups  flour,  one-half 
cup  butter,  one-half  cup  milk,  one-half 
cup  cornstarch,  vanilla,  two  tablespoons 
baking  powder.  Ci’eam  the  butter,  stir 
in  the  sugar  and  beat  to  a  light  creamy 
color.  Sift  the  flour,  cornstarch  and 
baking  powder  together.  Add  the  vanilla 
to  the  milk  and  blend  thoroughly.  Add 
the  flour  mixtxxre,  one-third  at  a  time, 
alternately  with  the  milk,  to  the  sugar 
and  butter  mixture,  stii’ring  well.  Fold 
in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  for  20  minutes  to  one- 
half  hour  if  baked  iix  layers,  or  for  one 
to  iy2  hours  if  baked  in  a  single  loaf. 

MR.  P.  R.  L. 

The  second  is  over  50  years  old : 

White  Mountain  Cake  (Iced  Method) 
Three  cups  sugar,  one  cup  butter,  five 
whole  eggs,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  three 
cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar,  one  teaspoon,  soda,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Cream  butter,  sugar,  egg 
yolks.  Mix  soda  in  milk  and  cream  of 
tartar  in  flour.  Add  well-beaten  whites 
last. 

Icing  —  Two  egg  whites,  two  table¬ 
spoons  water  and  enough  powdered  sugar 
to  spread.  Sprinkle  cocoanut  over  all. 

MRS.  G.  N. 


A  Family  Gift  Aid 

Did  you  ever  think  what  a  problem  it 
is  for  Father  and  the  children  to  pick 
out  a  desirable  Christmas  gift  for 
Mother?  If  you  pick  out  your  own  gift, 
it  takes  away  the  element  of  sixi’prise.  If 
husband  picks  out  the  gift  unaided  and 
unadvised,  it  is  not  always  a  success. 

This  is  my  way  of  aiding.  As  soon  as 
I  begin  to  think  about  Christmas  I  start 
jotting  down  everything  I  would  like, 
together  with  a  fair  description  of  the 
article.  For  instance :  Black  capeskin 
gloves,  size  7%  ;  a  copy  of  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard’s  sci-apbook ;  a  recipe  filing  cabinet ; 
white  linen  handkei'chiefs ;  three  yards 
white  rayon  taffeta  for  a  slip.  N.  P.  H. 


Sure  to  Please 


6209  —  As  much  fun  to  make  as  to  give! 
These  soft  cuddly  animals — a  bunny 
pillow,  and  a  toy  elephant  and  dog — are 
each  in  two  simple  pieces,  not  counting 
the  ears  and  the  elephant’s  blanket.  And 
how  they’ll  delight  the  hearts  of  chil¬ 
dren!  Pattern  includes  a  transfer  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  animals,  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  them  and  materials  needed. 


Prices  of  these  patterns,  10  cents  each. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York. 


6204  —  Dainty  doilies  that  you  can  cro¬ 
chet  quickly  for  gifts!  Only  you  will  not 
want  to  part  with  them,  they’re  so  ex¬ 
quisite  and  make  such  useful  sets  or 
single  pieces.  They  measure  18,  12  and 
6  inches.  Pattern  includes  directions  for 
making  the  three-sized  doilies,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  them  and  of  stitches,  materials 
needed,  photograph  of  doily. 


THE  railroads  pay  substantial 
taxes  in  almost  every  county  in 
America — taxes  that  go  for  the 
support  of  local  government  and 
all  its  varied  activities. 

As-an  indication  ofwhat  these  taxes 
mean,  let’s  take  just  one  example: 

Railroad  school  taxes  alone  pay 
the  cost  of  educating  more  than 
1,300,000  children  in  America 
every  year. 

For  the  most  part,  railroad  taxes 
are  the  same  kind  you  pay — taxes 
which  go  to  support  the  activities 
and  welfare  of  local  communities. 

That’s  an  important  reason  why 
every  farmer  in  America  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  seeing  the  rail¬ 
roads  earn  a  living  under  private 
management. 

Can  the  railroads  do  that?  Of 
course  they  can. 

Through  the  recent  tough  years, 
railroads  have  steadily  improved 
their  plant  and  equipment. 

They’re  delivering  the  finest  serv¬ 
ice  today  in  all  their  history— at  the 
lowest  average  rates  in  the  world. 

Their  capitalization,  as  compared 
with  investment  in  their  property. 


is  about  one-fourth  lower  today 
than  in  1910 — and  fixed  charges 
in  1937  were  less  in  proportion 
to  revenue  than  in  any  of  the  years 
prior  to  1917 — the  prosperous 
years  of  the  industry. 

What  is  needed  for  the  railroads 
is  such  a  common-sense  remedy 
as  this: 

Treat  the  railroads  as  a  business. 
Give  them  reasonable  freedom  to 
"price’*  their  only  product — trans¬ 
portation  service.  Give  them  greater 
freedom  to  adjust  rates  to  meet  com¬ 
petitive  situations;  to  adjust  services 
to  the  demands  of  traffic;  and  to  ad¬ 
just  expenses  to  the  conditions  of  their 
business.  And,  above  all,  give  them 
equality  of  treatment  and  oppor¬ 
tunity — equality  with  all  other forms 
of  transportation  in  matters  of  regu¬ 
lation,  taxation,  subsidy  and  the  like. 

That’s  packing  it  into  a  single 
paragraph.  But  it’s  part  of  an  18 
point  program  worked  out  by  rail¬ 
road  men — a  basis  for  a  national 
transportation  policy.  You’ll  find 
this  whole  program  interesting. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 


,  D.  C. 


HOMEY  COMFORT 

in  Syracuse 


Folks  like  to  stay  at  The 
Syracuse  because  it's 
homey  ...  in  atmos- 
phere  and  service. 
The  rooms  are  inodern 
and  comfortable,  the 
food  tasty.  600  rooms 
from  $3.00. 

".'llllitl  Fay  B,  Maieness,  Mqr. 


HOTEL  SYRACUSE 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWR  ITERS 
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House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 
320  pages ,  5 Vi  x  8 

HERB  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  trouoles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat:  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks:  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions.  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $ 2.50 

For  New  York  City  sales  add  2%  tax. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

■HiroHinimmnimiiiiininnnnnmiimmmiiniininiiiiimininiinniiiiiiiiituinitiniiiiimniiuium 
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DAIRY  COWS  and  all  LIVESTOCK 


mem 


! 


~b 

Decause  they  like  Semi-Solid  Produlac, 

due  to  its  outstanding  palatability.  By  promoting  appetite 
and  digestion,  this  valuable  supplementary  feed  improves 
health  and  vitality  of  all  livestock.  Its  content  of  Vita¬ 
mins  A,  B,  C,  E  and  G  gives  it  a  high  biological  value 
which  stimulates  growth,  production  and  reproduction 
and  also  economically  helps  to  convert  the  digestible 
nutrients  of  low-cost  roughage  into  ^ — 

profitable  milk,  meat  and  fat. 


A  TRIAL  BARREL  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU 

Look  for  the  white  oak  barrel  with  the 
green  band  at  your  dealer’s.  Ask  him 
for  booklet  with  full  details  or  write 
direct  to  Dept.  7,  Produlac  Division, 
National  Distillers  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


There  is  little  or  no  additional  expense 
in  adding  Semi-Solid  Produlac  to  the 
rations  because  of  the  saving  in  regu¬ 
lar  feeds. 


CH  RISTI  ESWewJfampshires 

kVW  spizzerinktulm 


First  in  Egg  Quality 
NEPPCO  Sweepstakes 

for  1938 

Pullets  raised  from  SPIZZERIN KTCM, 

Clucks  laid  tha  large,  shapely  brown) 
eggs  that  won  tho  sweepstakes  prize  at 
1938  NEPPCO  Poultry  Exposition.  New  York  City. 
For  years,  we  have  stressed  INTERIOR  Quality  too. 
As  for  production,  that  follows  naturally  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  high  vitality. 

Straight  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
CHRIS-CROSS  Barred  Hybrids 
35,000  Pullorum  Passed  Breeders 
State  Tested — NO  Reactors 
Now  is  the  time  to  reserve  your  SPIZZERINKTUM 
Hatching  eggs  or  Baby  Chicks  for  spring  shipment. 
Send  for  your  Catalog  and  Price  List  .  .  .  Today. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


WHITHaOCK 

iO. 


|  BABY 

I”  CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR  $  mm 
|  HATCHING...;  #• 


PER 

100 


PER 

IOO 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  500  1000 

White  Eng.  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets.  .$12.50  $60.00  $120 

New  Hampshire  Red  Pullets .  9.50  47.50  95 

Bar.  Rock  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  8.50  42.50  85 

White  Leghorns  .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Bar.  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80 

Day  Old  Leg.  Cockerels  $3.50- 1 00.  H.  Cockerels  $6.50- 1 00. 
H.  Mix  $6-100:  L.  Mix  $5.50.  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


['5  US.APPROVE0 

Pullorum  Tested.  Str. 
r-  breeds  &  Cross  $10  up.  Also  sexed 
*  &  Started  Chix.  Warner  Elec.  Brooder. 

Beck’s  U.S. Approved  Htchry,  Dept. R.Mt. Airy,  Md. 


CLOVERDALE CHICKS 

N.  H.  Beds  $8.50-100.  Heavy  Breed  Ckls . 

(All  Breeders  Blood  Tested).  ML:ed •  $6.00-100 
Heavy  Pullets  $8  IOO.  100%  live  del.  PP.  Cash  or  CCD. 

FREE  CATALOG,  Hatched  the  year  around. 
CLOVERDALE  HATCHERY.  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

weeks  old.  $30.00-100  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
3B,  Richfield,  Penna. 

I  Vermont’s  hardy, 
non-broody  egg  and 
broiler  strain.  Pullorum 
clean.  Early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Folder. 

■  uiiiiuiiv  -  Chamberlin  Poultry 

FFarms,  Box  6,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

l  AAnTFCTCn  N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Box.  W. 

LOODltSlhU  Leg. .  Cornish  chicks.  Five  vane¬ 
s'  Poults.  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 

[[MAN  V A LL8 E Y >ap 0 ULT R Y^FA RM  HATCHERY. 
!tD  '0Af  L  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2.  Telford.  Pa. 

pi,;  Cheterosis  Quality  Sexed 

,f|Cl  S  V, III CliS  Chicks.  4000  guaranteed 
Lllorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
■osses,  White  Rocks,  weekly  <yat£log  Free  • 

1  ESTER  PILCH.  Box  30,  FEEDING  H I LLo.  lYiAao. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My 
Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free) .  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  generations  for 
EARLY  MATURITY  and 
RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly 
suited  for  Broilers  and  Roasters. 

I  SPECIALIZE  -  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


n  o  vi  i MCP — Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Six  pounds 
U  LK-Lln  llO  at  10  wks.  Satisfaction  smaranteed. 

(REVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  BARKER.  N.  Y. 

,  n  n  IV _  50 -*9.00;  100  — $17.50  Prepaid 

h.  Pekin  Ducklings  guar.K.  Borman,  Laurelton,  N.J. 

rx.rf  -rC  AT  LOW  PRICES.  Bronze  Narragan- 

UULlO  setts.  White  Holland.  Bourbon  Reds, 
rcular  SEIDELTON  FARMS.  Washingtonville.  Pa. 


MORE  PROFITS 

/'Xoru- truths  E  G  G  S  cutdA\EA.E 


£Uq. 


Grow  like  weeds.  2  lbs. 

I  in  8  weeks.  Lay  like  leg¬ 
horns.  200  eggs  per  pul¬ 
let.  High  livability.  Year 
round  layers.  Cold  weatli- 
;  ,  ^  er  producers.  Marvelous 
profits  for  poultrymen. 
Write  at  once  for  Beautiful  Catalog 
that  explains  amazing  results. 

E  D  G  E  H  I  L  L 

Box  R,  Athol,  Mass. 


STERN  BROSd 
MONCEVmr 

Leghorns 


FOR  MORE  EGG  MONEY 
FOLLOW  THE  LEAD  OF 
JERSEY  EGG  PRODUCERS 

We  supply  many  of  New  Jersey’s  most, 
successful  commercial  egg  producers 
with  HEN  Chicks  from 

Breeders  2  to  9  Years  Old 
These  Leghorn  HEN  Chicks  are  larger,  stronger 
and  develop  into  better  layers.  They  f  .;tre 
answer  to  the  poultrymen’s  prayer  for  high 
production  with  low  mortality.  u  nma* 

Straight  New  Hampshire  and  Rock- H amp  Cross 
for  broilers,  roasters  and  large  brown  eggs. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List 
STERN  BROS.,  Dept.  E,  So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


To  Subscribers: 


Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
rect  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car- 
,r  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ent  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  m- 
rrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news- 
pers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
at  once  of  any  error  m  the  address  label 
your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Mon  Icieal 

is  noted  for  their  quality  chicks.  Whether 
you  want  to  raise  profitable  broilers  or  breeders 
write,  phone  or  wire.  100%  Pullorum  clean. 
Hatches  every  week. 

We  also  carry  the  largest  Ime  of  poultry 
equipment  and  supplies.  Discounts  from  5% 
to  30%  on  most  lines.  _  _ 

MON  IDEAL  Inc. 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER 

n»  I~.no  EGGS — Feed  fresh-cut  market  bones— 
more  LdfgC  the  greatest  egg  producer  known.  Catalog 

free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  13,  MILFORD.  MASS. 


The  Henyard 


Chicken  Pox 

I  bought  three  batches  of  sexed  pullets, 
250  of  February  16,  200  on  March  14, 
and  350  on  April  25.  These  chicks  have 
been  roosting  in  apple  trees.  When  I 
started  to  put  the  second  batch  in  the 
laying  house,  at  the  age  of  5%  months, 
I  noticed  there  was  something  wrong  with 
them — little  grayish  white  spots  on  their 
combs  as  big  as  a  pin.  Then  it  started 
to  spread  very  fast,  all  around.  I  have 
about  550  old  hens  and  it  got  in  this  flock, 
too.  Then  these  spots  turn  into  warts. 

New  York.  o.  s. 

Pigeon  pox  vaccine  is  to  be  preferred  to 
fowl  pox  vaccine  when  pullets  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  Fall  or  late  Summer,  as  it 
confers  immunity  through  the  Winter 
season  without  the  upset  that  the  fowl 
pox  is  likely  to  bring  about.  Older  birds 
may  be  vaccinated  next  Summer  if  car¬ 
ried  over,  using  fowl  pox  vaccine.  The 
widespread  epidemic  of  fowl  pox  on  your 
premises  will  probably  necessitate  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  vaccination,  which  is  pref¬ 
erably  timed  when  pullets  between  8  to 
16  weeks  of  age  are  to  be  treated. 

Chicken  pox  vaccination  may  be  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  flock  owner,  using  the  needle 
or  feather  follicle  method  and  it  is  best 
to  procure  the  vaccine  through  a  veteri¬ 
narian  who  can  assure  its  quality.  Since 
vaccination  is  a  preventive,  not  a  cure, 
for  fowl  pox,  it  should  be  practiced  be¬ 
fore  an  outbreak  when  exporsure  is 
known  or  suspected. 

The  rapid  spread  in  your  flocks  indi¬ 
cates  a  somewhat  virulent  infection  and 
you  will  probably  be  compelled  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  in  future  seasons,  with 
the  advantage,  however,  of  being  prepared 
early  in  the  season  before  an  outbreak 
occurs.  M.  B.  D. 


Mysterious  Disease 

I  have  100  Brown  Leghorn  pullets  that 
were  very  nice  until  three  weeks  ago. 
Then  I  noticed  one  was  weak  in  her  legs 
and  stood  around  with  feathers  ruffled. 
After  a  month  she  died.  I  thought  she 
had  been  hurt  and  so  didn’t  pay  much 
attention  to  it.  After  I  put  them  in  the 
laying  house  I  discovered  several  like 
that  and  then  one  morning  I  went  to 
feed  them  I  found  one  standing  under  the 
roost  with  her  head  hanging  down.  I 
took  her  to  the  house  and  gave  her  some 
home  remedies,  and  she  seemed  to  get 
better  in  a  day  or  so.  I  tried  doctoring 
several  more  but  didn’t  have  luck.  Three 
have  died  and  several  more  stand  around 
with  their  feathers  ruffled  up.  G.  S. 

New  York. 

The  description  you  give  of  the  disorder 
in  your  pullets  suggests  chronic  coccidio- 
sis  but  is  not  sufficiently  descriptive  of 
any  disease  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis 
possible  from  the  description  alone. 

In  any  event,  removal  of  all  affected 
birds  from  the  flock  and  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  spread  by  contact  with 
sick  birds  or  soiled  litter  and  utensils 
used  in  feeding  and  watering  is  indicated. 
The  possibility  of  the  flock  having  found 
some  poisonous  material,  perhaps  a  de¬ 
caying  carcass,  should  also  be  consid¬ 
ered.  M.  R.  D. 


Ration  for  Hens 

I  want  a  growing  mash  for  chicks 
where  I  could  use  home-grown  grain,  as  I 
have  oats,  barley,  corn  and  buckwheat 
and  separated  milk.  I  also  would  like  to 
use  these  grains  in  a  laying  mash. 

New  York.  e.  h.  c. 

An  old-time  formula  for  a  laying  mash 
utilizes  home-grown  grains  to  advantage 
and  has  been  used  for  many  years  with 
good  results  upon  the  farm.  It  is  simple 
and  provides  the  nutrients  needed  in  egg 
production  with  the  addition  of  the  min¬ 
erals  found  in  crushed  oyster  shell  and 
a  good  grit.  Green  stuffs  are  also  needed 
but  may  be  found  in  the  tender  green 
stuffs  found  upon  every  farm. 

If  what  liquid  milk  in  any  form  that 
the  flock  will  consume  is  provided,  a  half 
of  the  meat  scrap  mentioned  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  such  milk,  either  sweet  or  sour. 
If  but  a  limited  quantity  of  milk  is  avail¬ 
able,  this  may  replace  a  portion  of  the 
meat  scrap. 

The  formula  is  as  follows :  Equal  parts 
by  weight  of  yellow  cornmeal,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  wheat  bran,  ground  heavy  oats  or 
barley  and  poultry  meat  scrap  (50-55-per¬ 
cent  protein  content).  This  has  been 
known  as  the  “5-bag  mixture.” 

The  Ohio  Station  has  advocated  an 
“all-mash”  ration  for  both  chicks  and 
hens.  This  has  its  advantages  and  has 
been  more  or  less  widely  adopted  by  poul- 
trymen.  A  formula  for  an  “all-mash” 
mixture  is  given  as  follows :  Coarse 
ground  yellow  corn ;  Winter  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  coarse  ground  wheat ;  meat 
scrap  (50-percent  protein)  ;  granulated 
poultry  bonemeal  and  salt.  The  propor¬ 
tions,  making  100  pounds)  of  the  mixture, 
are  as  follows  in  the  order  given  above : 
70  pounds,  20  pounds,  5  pounds,  4  pounds 
and  1  pound.  Oyster  shell  of  suitable 
size,  grit,  green  stuffs  and  cod-liver  oil  to 
confined  chicks  should  be  added  to  the 
ration.  M.  B.  D. 


Size  of  Poultry  House 

.  I  would  like  to  know  how  large  a 
brooder  house  I  would  need  for  1,000 
chicks.  Would  a  cement  or  wooden  floor 
be  best?  What  size  henhouse  would  I 
need  for  them?  A.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  size  of  poultry  houses  needed  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  the  management  of  the 
flock,  the  facilities  for  and  use  of  range, 
etc. 

Where  brooder  houses  are  used  for  the 
newly  hatched  chicks  and  kept  in  use  as 
long  as  practicable  for  the  growing  stock, 
it  is  customarily  estimated  that  one 
square  foot  of  floor  space  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  from  three  to  four  chicks,  the 
latter  size  being  preferable. 

For  layers  confined  to  the  poultry 
house,  each  mature  pullet  or  hen  should 
have  from  three  to  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  the  smaller  amount  sufficing 
for  the  light  breeds,  the  greater  amount 
being  preferred  for  the  heavier  type. 

M.  B.  D. 


Honored  for  his  25  years  of  distinguished  service  to  New  Jersey  poultry  industry, 
Dr.  Willard  C.  Thompson  (left),  professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  presented  with  a  gold  wrist  watch  by  E.  II.  Reeman  of  Vineland,  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
World's  Poultry  Congress  Committee  in  Trenton.  Dr.  Thompson  is  recognized  as 
an  international  poultry  authority  and  will  head  the  New  Jersey  delegation  to  the 
Seventh  World's  Poultry  Congress  during  the  Summer  of  1939  at  Cleveland  at 
vihieh  nearly  60  nations  ivill  be  represented  with  exhibits  of  every  breed  and  type. 
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KERR  CHICKS 
EXTRA  PROFITS 


BRING 


*r  f'Vdclc  has  e99 
rery  Kerr  capacity  to 

bilUY  •  *  ’  lot  extra 

Y  extr,5,  6  BLetr  Farm  f°r 
rottts.  The  he  ^rrvincJ  on 
_ _ 


xofits.  ^h®eg® Carrying 
ears  has  vreedm9  P- 

■  scie|^  b«ede,_lneerd 

?“■£  w.  31  r°T 

0WrUe  for  ^rDUcount  Of*' 

4  rttlCKERl^S 

KERR  S?  f"EMCHT0WH'  Npat 

,9  BWU»0M>  AVE.  New  Jersey  — 
BRAnNCWoodsto«n;  New  ^yi  East 

Syracuse.  K.nBSusett  V/est^Ph  De|a- 


WECATEPA  REDS 


Longevity  Strain 


All  our  breeders  are  raised 
from  Family  Tested  Chicks, 
backed  by  generations  of 
breeding  for  longevity.  Re¬ 
sult:  High  livability  in  chicks 
low  mortality  in  layers. 


NOW 
Leading 
RED  Class 
at  Maine 

With  28  pens 
competing. 
„  Wegatepa 
Farms  is  leadingtlia 
new  1938-39  Maine 

o  n  d  d  ,  .  Haying  Contest. 

R-  0.  P.  Progeny  Tested  and  Longevity  Matings 
All  eggs  incubated  produced  on  the  home  farms. 
STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  —  ROCK-RED  CROSS) 
CHICKS  — ■  Hatches  every  week 
BREEDING  COCKERELS  from  high  record  dams. 
P  U  LLETS  Ready- To- Lay  —  A  limited  number 

of  both  Straight  Reds  and 
Barred  Cross-Breds. 

Write  for  beautiful  big 
Catalog  and  Price  List 
WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9. 
fARVARD, 

MASS. 


*7 ha, 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  -  Longevity 
2-  Progeny 
Testing 
VBreedingon 
Family  Basis 


PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

VIGOROUS,  HEALTHY,  ENERGETIC.  A  three- 
word  description  of  our  “Cotton  Mountaineer” 
Chicks.  All  chicks  produced  from  hens  100% 
BW1)  free  by  test.  Fast  growth;  quick,  uniform 
feathering;  and  early  maturity  fit  them  for  early 
broilers  or  for  long  time  production  of  large,  brown 
eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  our 
free  catalog  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurreli,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


ALGER  CHICKS 


BARRED  CROSS/HEAVY  WHITE  CROSS,] 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  UTILITY  REDS 

Order  now  direct  from  a  breeder,  not  a 
hatchery.  lOO*  clean  stock,  95  J6  li¬ 
vability  guarantee— Free  _ 

catalog.  rBm  -  PER 

ALGER  FARMS,  Box  3  QUANTITY  WDUCTOnI 


i  LEM  ENTS  S' 

KICKS 


CHHHH 

■  ■  CLEMENTS 

Ball  Unusual  Rids! 

■  ■  ■  WI*V  ami  Clem-Cross! 

Baby  Pullets  produce  exceptionally] 

Profitable  results.  They  lay  and’ 
they  pay.  Maine  accredited.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Free  catalog  tells  story  ofl 
"co-operative  savings”  and  satisfied  customers;  Wo  have 
equally  high  grade  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  and 
Clem-Rock  Cross  Chicks.  Write  for  information  today. 
Clements  BCos.  Farms,  Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatches  the  year  ’round 

ALLEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

BOX  NO.  I.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


Pigeons  on  the  Farm 

Too  many  farmers  and  people  living  in 
tlie  country  miss  the  opportunity  of  rais¬ 
ing  home-grown  squabs  for  their  own  ta¬ 
ble.  Pigeons  are  much  less  trouble  and 
expense  than  chickens,  and  provide  a  very 
dainty  morsel,  now  and  then,  but  of 
course  they  do  not  fill  the  larder  with 
table  eggs.  Anyone  wh<5  has  once  tasted 
a  fat  juicy  squab  of  four  weeks  will  not 
forget  it.  A  small  pigeon  loft  should  con¬ 
tain  just  enough  pigeons  to  provide  the 
desired  number  of  squabs  each  month  for 
the  home  table.  It  is  best  to  start  with 
a  full  pen  of  breeders,  or  else  buy  three 
to  five  pairs  of  breeders,  decide  upon  the 
limit  of  the  loft  and  stick  to  the  limit. 
There  will  always  be  a  great  temptation 
to  increase  your  flock  and  let  some  of  the 
young  squabs  grow  up,  but  if  one  does 
this  he  will  run  into  difficulties,  unless 
he  decides  to  go  into  squab  raising  on  a 
large  scale  to  ship  to  the  metropolitan 
markets. 

The  squabs  should  be  killed  at  four 
weeks  old,  just  when  they  are  ready  to 
leave  the  nest.  Squabs  that  have  never 
left  the  nest,  but  have  been  fed  by  mouth 
by  their  parents  contain  a  very  large 
amount  of  what  is  termed  “liquor  proto¬ 
plasm.”  This  life-giving  fluid  supplies 
the  best  nourishment  for  wasting  dis¬ 
eases  and  is  the  best  growing  food  for 
children  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Hos¬ 
pitals  are  large  users  of  squabs.  A  squab 
should  attain  the  size  of  its  parents  in 
four  weeks’  time,  and  therefore  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  its  body  must  contain  all  the 
vitamins  needed  for  a  complete  and  fast 
growth.  A  squab  of  this  age  can  live  for 
a  week  without  any  additional  food,  but 
of  course  gradually  wastes  away. 

The  best  breeds  for  the  home  flock  are 
preferably  the  White  King,  or  the  Homer 
or  Carneux.  The  White  King  is  far  the 
most  desirable.  Don't  try  to  catch  a  few 
stray  pigeons  that  might  be  found  nesting 
around  the  barn  and  think  you  can  have 
success  with  them.  Their  squabs  will  he 
small  and  not  worth  the  bother  raising. 
Purchase  a  few  mated  pairs  from  some 
reliable  breeder,  they  will  cost  about 
$3.50  a  mated  pair. 

An  old  unused  corn-crib  will  make  an 
excellent  pigeon  loft,  provided  it  has  a 
tight  roof,  and  can  be  made  draft  and 
weather  proof  on  three  sides.  Cut  a  large 
window  in  the  south  or  east  end  and 
cover  it  up  with  wire.  Then  it  will  not 
take  long  to  build  a  fly-away  on  the  side 
where  the  window  has  been  cut.  Make 
the  fly-away  eight  by  ten  feet,  if  possible 
and  cover  the  ground  with  gravel.  Be 
sure  to  change  this  gravel  about  twice  a 
year,  or  add  new  to  it.  A  lai-ge  piece  of 
rock  salt  can  be  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  the  pigeons  will  pick  at  it  and  the 
rains  will  wash  some  of  the  salt  into  the 
gravel.  Place  a  large  dishpan  in  the  fly¬ 
away,  for  a  bathtub,  and  be  sui-e  to  fill  it 
full  of  fresh  water  every  day.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  have  some  gravel  on  the 
floor  of  the  loft,  an  open  drinking  foun¬ 
tain  and  a  feed  box.  Also  some  tobacco 
stems  or  pieces  of  small  sticks  cut  about 
six  inches  long.  For  each  pair  of  pigeons 
one  has,  two  nest  boxes  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  ;  orange  or  egg  boxes  are  excellent 
for  this  pui-pose.  Put  up  a  few  perches 
near  the  nest  boxes.  Fine  grit,  or  special 
pigeon  grit  should  be  provided  for  them, 
and  don’t  fox-get  the  feed  box.  When  all 
these  things  have  been  done  you  are 
ready  to  turn  loose  your  birds,  and  you 
will  find  the  results  very  gratifying,  and 
the  young  squabs  very  tasty.  A  good  feed 
box  can  be  made  about  three  feet  long, 
10  inches  wide,  and  about  12  inches  high, 
and  with  a  hinged  cover,  or,  better  still, 
buy  a  metal  feed  hopper  such  as  is  used 
for  poultry,  and  which  has  perches  on  the 
sides  for  the  birds  to  stand  on  and  with 
metal  bars  over  the  top.  This  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  short  time  for  pigeons  are 
great  scatterers  of  grain,  if  fed  in  an  open 
trough.  One  should  get  about  nine  pairs 
of  squabs  from  each  mated  pair  a  year, 
provided  he  has  good  breeding  stock,  and 
uses  some  care  in  keeping  the  nest  boxes 
and  house  reasonably  clean.  It  will  take 
about  seven  pounds  of  food  to  feed  the 
parents  and  young  to  four  weeks  of  age 
for  the  squabs.  That  will  be  practically 
yoxir  entire  cost,  and  it  will  pay  to  buy  a 
good  grade  of  commercial  pigeon  grain. 

Lacking  an  old  corn  crib,  or  brooder- 
liouse,  almost  any  kind  of  an  oxxthouse 
can  be  used,  or  a  corner  of  the  barn  can 
be  boarded  off,  and  a  fly-pen  built  out¬ 
side.  Be  sure  to  make  the  house  rat  and 
cat  proof.  E.  Y.  SMITH. 


I 


cope  Dust  Gun 

B-K  Powder 

dust  gun  (sens  £  »«)  75c; 

,  for  150- bird  house  (se 

only  69c  I'om  Y«ur  B'  . 


bargain*™-"!!^221 


Depend  on  death  to  help  you  keep  your  poultry 
and  profits  healthy.  Dust  your  houses  and  flock  with 
B-K  Powder.  This  modern  mass  treatment  helps  you 
fight  the  spread  of  colds,  roup,  and  bronchitis  by  main¬ 
taining  a  higher  degree  of  sanitation.  B-K  Powder _ the 

dry  "Dust  of  Death”  —  eliminates  any  of  the  too-much- 

moisture  risks  you  may  run  by  using 
damp  sprays  in  fall  and  winter. 
Get  your  big  B-K  Powder  bargain 
and  FREE  30"  Dust  Gun  from 
your  B-K  Dealer  today.  Don’t  delay. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

Division,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. 


®Rctehicio| 

0|SINFECTflNT 
,  oeodorrnt 


1000  WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
"A  little  B-K  goes  a  good  long  way 


“Roll  the  grit  and  crush  the  feed 

‘Great,’  says  Biddy — ‘just  what  I  need.’  ” 

Hard — Insoluble— Uniform  in  botH  Shape  and  Size; 
Air-cleaned,  Bright  and  Sparkling. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  this  Aristocrat  of  Grits,  or  write  for  free  sample  to 

ROLLSTONE  GRANITE  SALES  CO.,  3  Beech  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1.  OO  Postpaid 
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KAUDERS 


Pe^jnejU  LEGHORNS  W  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


6  OFFICIAL  WORLD  RECORDS 
for  Long  Life-Time  Production 

Let  Kander  Chicks  help  you  to  gain 
extra  Livability  and  extra  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  My  Hens  have  dominated 
Vineland  Hen  Contest  with  High 
Life-Time  Production  —  2-year,  3- 
year,  4-year  and  5 -year  old  Hen  cl  asses. 

REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 
Advance  Order  Discount 

All  chicks  sired  by  PROVEN  MALES 
from  270-351  Egg  Hens.  Direct  Prog¬ 
eny  Tested  Breeding.  You  save  two 
ways  by  ordering  NOW. 

Write  for  FREE  Literature 
and  Discount  Prices 

IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100,  New 


SEXED 
CHICKS 
Day-old 
Pullets 
on  order. 


KAUDER’S 

1939 

CHICKS 

Direct 

Breeding  of 
my  Vineland 
Hens. 

Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  695. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid,  2  or 
more  cans  $1  each,  here;  all  premium  pack¬ 
ages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  fresh,  clean,  highest 
quality;  2  pounds  $1.25,  postpaid.  H.  F. 
STOKE,  1420  Watts  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  pre¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  $5,  not  prepaid,  or  will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y, 


SHELLBARK  AND  BUTTERNUT  or  white  wal¬ 
nut  meats,  85c  lb.,  2  lbs.  $1.60,  5  lbs.  $3.75, 
delivered.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE  —  Princess  pine,  any  amount,  $7-100 
lbs.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Sacrifice  two  Robbins  incubators, 
twenty-seven  thousand  egg  capacity.  CRAN- 
BURY  POULTRY  FARM,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Pear  wood,  state  particulars.  BOX 
8,  Georges  Mills,  N.  H. 


BALSAM  PILLOWS,  balsam  wreaths,  balsam 
cut  for  pillows,  50c  lb.  prepaid.  LESTER 
RHOADES,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


AVANTED  —  Kohler  lighting  plant;  will  pay 
cash.  JOHN  AMIRAULT,  Box  28,  Malden, 
Mass. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  $4.50-$25;  crib  quilts, 
photos,  6  cts.;  rugs,  aprons,  goose  featherbeds, 
pillows.  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


AVANTED — Large  farm  or  school  bell;  give  size, 
material  and  price.  ADVERTISER  6334,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Tractor  Fresno  scraper,  concrete 
mixer,  stump  puller,  manure  spreader,  sheep 
clipper,  cow  clipper;  state  price,  size,  make, 
condition,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6350,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25-k.w.  gasoline  G.  E.  generator 
set,  125-250  volts;  complete  with  switchboard; 
suitable  for  large  farm  or  estate.  DICK,  144 
New  York  Ave.,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


USED  HAY  loaders,  mowers,  rakes,  wagon, 
weeder,  harrow,  marker,  manure  spreader.  G. 
WOLLABER,  Mohawk,  N.  Y, 


Country  Board 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS  —  Guests  all  year,  moun¬ 
tain  scenery,  mild  Winters;  large  modern 
home,  good  meals,  circulating  heat;  hunting;  $7 
weekly;  Christians;  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


WANTED — Good  home  for  little  girl  three 
years.  ADVERTISER  6332,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Cow  Barns 
Horse  Barns 


Hog  and' 
Brooder 
Houses 
Corn  Cribs 
Machine 


S 


BEFORE  you  make  any  improvements, 
talk  to  a  man  who  knows  how  to  han¬ 
dle  such  problems  as  feed  storage,  insula¬ 
tion,  ventilation,  equipment,  insurance, 
lire,  wind,  drainage,  water  supply  —  and 
all  the  other  things  that  can  make  or  break 
iarm  building.  He's  the  Jamesway  man— 
with  years  of  experience  helping  hundreds 
of  farmers.  Give  him  a  chance  to  work  with 
you— without  post  or  obligation— and  help 
with  your  plans.  He's  a  square  shooter 
—  works  for  a  good,  reliable  company. 


Write  to  nearest  office.  | 
JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN  12,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  ■ 
Elmira,  N.  Y..  Oakland.  Calif.  J 

The  next  time  the  Jamesway  man  is  around  ■ 
this  way,  have  him  stop  in  and  see  me.  “ 


I  am  thinking  of  building  or  remod¬ 
eling  a  □  cow  barn,  □  horse  barn, 
□  hog  house,  □  poultry  house. 


■ 

■ 

■ 


Name . . 


. R.F.D. 


Address.. 


.State.. 


HH.'IHilHIH 


J^H^Pullets 


THE  EASTS  LARGEST  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT 

Capacity  Over  1,500,000  Eggs  at  a  Setting 

GET  PREMIUM  PRICES  for 


LARGER  EGGS, 

9  PURE  BREEDS 

Wh.  Leghorn  HEN  breeders; 
Wyan-Rocks;  our  copyright¬ 
ed  blend;  R,  I-  Reds;  Hew 
Hampshires;  Barred  and  While 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Black  Giants 


FINER  MEAT  QUALITY 

4  WENEcrosses  ; 
RED-Rocks  Barred;  "Sea-Link” 

Red-Rocks,Cockerels,  Barred, 
Pullets,  solid  color;  Bram- 
Rocks  for  heavy  roasters;  Leg¬ 
horn — Minorcas.wh.  -feathered 
broilers,  large  white  eggs. 

WENE  specially  bred  Chicks  putlyou  into  the  fancy 
egg  and  poultry  business  where  EXTRA 
Profits  are  large  and  certain.  And  NOW, 
big  savings  through  Early  Order  Discounts ! 

Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog,  Prices  and  Discounts 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Bex  152-L,  Vineland.  N. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HELM'S  Eqq-Line  CHICK5 


CUSTOMERS  WON  $5125.00,  Nat’l  Chick 
Contests.  Including  FIRST  and  SECOND. 
1500  Males  from  200-328  Egg  R.O.P.  Hens 
in  our  Matings.  Egg  Laying  Contest  Win¬ 
ners.  Highest  official  livability,  1937.  SAVE 
10% —  order  now.  U.S.  Pullorum  Tested. 
Sexed  Chicks.  Immediate  Delivery. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  METROPOLIS,  ILL. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2,  3.  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.. 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
make  GREAT  LAYERS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS— BARRED  CROSS— RED-ROCK  CROSS 


Pu  re  Parmenter 
strain — world’s  fin¬ 
est  laying  strain  in 
contests .  Wonderful 
customer  results. 


Lake  W ini  hr o p 
Strain  —  One  of 
America’s  best 
R.O.  P.  strains. 
Great  layers,  fine  egg 
size,  good  livability. 


HERFS  REAL  BREEDING  QUALITY  FOR  YOU... 

IN  last  four  years  we  have  invested  $8000 
in  America’s  best  laying  strains.  You  can 
read  in  our  catalog  how  Babcock  customers 
are  making  money  from  these  fine  strains.  At 
reasonable  farmer  prices  we  supply  you  healthy 
chicks  from  stock  costing  us  up  to  $2.50  per  egg. 

100%  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  Clean.  Every 
Babcock  flock  has  passed  two  100%  clean 
tests.  No  danger  from  B.W.D.  with  Babcock 
chicks. 

We  guarantee  100%  Satisfaction  on  Bab¬ 
cock  chicks  to  one  month  of  age.  No  strings 
HttHchcd. 

Babcock’s  New  24-Page  Free  Catalog  is 
one  of  the  finest,  contains  some  of  the  best 
poultry  pictures  ever  taken.  Instructive  and 
interesting — gives  customers’  results.  Send 
for  your  free  copy  today.  Early  order  discount. 
First  hatch  December  8th. 


Kimber,  Hanson,  McLough- 
lin  strains.  Big-type,  large - 
egg  strains,  live  fine. 


Barred  Cross  and  Red-Rock 
Cross.  Can  furnish  sex-linked 
cockerels  or  pullets  sexed  98% 
accurately. 


BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  TRUMANSBURG  ROAD  •  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 


The  Market  Administrator,  E.  M.  Harmon 
gave  out  the  following  butterfat  differentials 
and  prices  for  3.5-percent  milk  in  the  201-210- 
mile  zone  for  October: 


Class  1. . .$0.04  $2.45 

Class  2A. .  .04 

Class.2B. . 

Class  3A. . 

Class  3B. . 


Class  30. $0.04  $1,036 

Class  3D.  .04  1.011 

Class  4A.  .0267  .935 

Class  4B.  .0224  .922 


1.75 
.04  1.35 

.0357  1.25 

,04  1.136 

EGGS 


Nearbv  and  western,  special  packs,  including 
premiums,  37  to  39c;  specials,  36c;  standards, 
33c;  firsts,  31c;  heavier  mediums,  3114  to  34%c; 
exchange  mediums,  3014c;  commercial,  pullets, 
26c;  peewees,  24c;  Pacific  Coast:  specials,  3914 
to  40c;  standards,  37  to  3714c;  mediums,  3314  to 
34c;  pullets,  27  to  2714c;  Nearby,  refrigerator: 
special  packs,  29  to  32c;  standards,  27  to  28c; 
firsts,  24  to  26c;  browns:  special  packs,  37c; 
mediums,  28c;  pullets,  25c.  Duck  eggs,  nearby, 
33  to  34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  21c;  chickens,  18  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  15  to  23c;  chickens,  20  to  23c;  tur¬ 
keys,  20  to  29c;  ducks,  14  to  17c;  squabs,  lb., 
30  to  44c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9  to  $10;  bulls,  $6  to  $7;  cows.  $4 
to  $6.25;  calves,  $8.50  to  $12.75;  bogs,  $7.75 
to  $7.90;  lambs,  $8  to  $9.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


to  $1.50;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3;  grapes, 
Cal.,  28-lb.  lug.  $1.25  to  $1.60;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  Fla.,  $2.50  to  $3;  pears, 
bu.,  25  to  85c;  Cal.,  box,  $2.50. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  La.,  wax,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  green,  $1.50  to  $3;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  15 
to  20c;  bu.,  25  to  35c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  25 
to  30c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  8  to  14c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  20  to  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  celery,  crate,  $1  to  $1.10; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  eggplant,  bu., 
$2;  endive,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt., 
20c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  onions, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Yellow  Globe.  50-lb.  bag,  30  to 
90c;  parsnips,  14  bu.,  30  to  40c:  peas,  Cal.,  bu., 
$2  to  $3.50:  peppers,  Cal.,  114  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  18c;  rhubarb, 
Cal.,  20-Ib.  box,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  spinach,  bu., 
20  to  40c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  90c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  35  to  65c. 

Feeds. — -Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $11  to  $12; 
wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $18.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings.  $19.50;  red-dog,  $22.50;  cottonseed  meal. 
41  percent,  $29;  oilmeal.  37  percent,  $39;  glu¬ 
ten,  $22.20;  hominy,  $22.40;  table  eornmeal. 
bag,  $1.80;  rolled  oats,  $2.45;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2;  Alfalfa,  $1S;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $14  to  $18. 

c.  n.  b. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PITTSBURGH 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  ton,  $8  to 
$9;  carrots,  %  bu.,  40  to  45c;  lettuce,  Ohio 
leaf,  10-lb.  bskt.,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1  to  $1.65;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  60e;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  onions,  50  lbs.,  80e 
to  $1;  butter.  25  to  27c;  eggs,  27  to  30c:  hens, 
15  to  21c;  ducks,  14  to  17e;  chickens,1  17  to  20c: 
steers,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  cows,  $5.25  to  $6;  calves, 
$11  to  $12.50:  sheep.  $3.75  to  $4;  lambs,  $6  to 
$7.50;  hogs,  $7  to  $8.25. 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus.  Cal.,  doz.  bchs.,  $3.25  to  $4.50. 
Beans,  bu.,  25c  to  $2.75.  Beets,  ini.,  35  to  50c. 
Brussel  sprouts,  L.  1.  qt.,  2  to  12c.  Cabbage, 
State,  white,  50-lb.  bag.  25  to  35c;  Va.,  En. 
Shore,  bskt.,  40  to  50c.  Carrots,  bu.,  40  to  50c. 
Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crt.,  10c  to  $1.50.  Celery, 
ffn.  N.  Y.,  14  crt.,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Cucumbers, 
bu.,  75c  to  $2.50.  Eggplants,  bu.,  40  to  75c. 
Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl.,  $12;  Imp.,  100-lb.  box, 
$10  to  $11.  Lettuce,  Jersey.  Boston,  crt.,  25c  to 
$1.  Onions,  Orange  County,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag, 
40  to  70c;  white,  25-lb.  bag,  25  to  75e;  Canas- 
tota,  N.  Y'.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag.  75c  to  $1.05;  Elba, 
yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.15.  Peas,  bu.,  $2.63 
to  $4.  Peppers,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Spinach,  bu., 
25  to  50c.  Squash,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Cal.,  lug,  $1  to  $3.50:  Fla.  lug,  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  Texas,  lug,  $2.25  to  $3.  Turnips,  white, 
bu.,  30  to  60c;  P.  E.  I.,  rutabaga,  50-lb.  bag, 
50  to  60c.  Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $1  to  $3. 

POTATOES 

White  potatoes,  L.  I.,  100-lb.  bag,  85c  to 
$1.25;  No.  2,  bag.  40  to  60c;  Jersey,  No.  1,  bag, 
85  to  95c;  Katahdin,  bag,  $1.10;  No.  2,  bag, 
40  to  50c;  Jersey,  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $2.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Del.-Md.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.50;  Jersey, 
bskt.,  50e  to  $1.65. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.10.  Crabapples,  *4  bskt., 
$1.  Cranberries,  Jersey,  early  varieties,  >4  box, 
$3.25  to  $3.75;  Mass.,  14 -bbl.  box,  $1.80  to  $2; 
%-bbl.  box,  $2  to  $3.85.  Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt., 
5  to  8c.  Pears,  Kieffer,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Cal.,  %  pt.,  20c. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  78c ;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
60c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  38c;  rye,  60c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $15  to  $20:  straw,  rye,  $1S  to  $19; 
wheat  and  oat,  $11  to  $13. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  37  to  39c;  eggs,  47  to  55c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c: 
string  beans,  lb.,  5  to  10c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to 
10c;  apples,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  pears,  doz.,  30  to 
60c;  grapes,  lb.,  5  to  10c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Egg  prices  are  slightly  lower.  Better  grade 
apples  are  firmer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  30  to  31c;  tubs,  29  to  30c; 
firsts,  27  to  28c;  country  rolls,  27  to  29c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  longhorns,  daisies,  16c;  old, 
22  to  25c.  Eggs,  easier;  nearby  fancy,  42e; 
Grade  A,  34  to  40c;  Grade  B,  29  to  32c;  Grade 
C,  25  to  26c:  pullets,  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18 
to  24c;  broilers,  20  to  25c;  fryers,  19  to  20e; 
roasters,  211  to  23c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys, 
26  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14  to 
19c;  roosters,  14c;  springers,  15  to  17c;  roast¬ 
ers,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  16  to  18c;  turkeys,  23 
to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  Duchess, 
bu.,  Gravenstein,  50  to  00c;  Tollman  Sweet, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Wolf  River,  60  to  65c;  Greening, 
50  to  75c;  Baldwin,  75  to  85c:  King,  Cortland, 
60c  to  $1;  Wealthy,  65c  to  $1.15;  Stark  De¬ 
licious,  90c  to  $1;  Northern  Spy,  65c  to  $1.35; 
Delicious,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  McIntosh,  65c  to  $1.50. 
Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag.  35c  to  $1.10;  Idaho  bak¬ 
ers,  $2  to  $2.25;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu..  $1.40  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Avacados,  Fla.,  box,  $1.25 


PHILADELPHIA 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
85c  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  25  to  35c;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  85  to  90c;  eggs,  30  "to  45c;  but¬ 
ter,  27  to  31c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter.— Creamery,  in  ash  tubs,  higher  scor¬ 
ing,  28%  to  28%e;  extras,  27  %e ;  creamery, 
firsts,  26%  to  27', 40- 

Cheese. — York  State  and  eastern,  fresh  twins, 
13%  to  14c;  southern  daisies,  14  to  14%c; 
Young  America,  14%  to  1414c. 

Eggs. — Nearby,  brown,  specials,  38c;  specials, 
white,  37e;  extras,  brown,  36c;  extras,  whites, 
35c;  medium,  32c;  pullets,  _30c:  peewees,  25c; 
western  hennery,  brown,  37c;  hennery,  white, 
37c;  extras,  36c;  extras,  first,  35c;  firsts,  30c; 
seconds,  26e;  dirties,  25c;  checks,  22c;  trades, 
25c;  refrigerator  extras,  28c;  extras,  firsts,  27c; 
firsts,  26c;  seconds,  24c. 

Apples. — McIntosh,  ordinary,  50c  to  $1  box; 
fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  box;  Northern  Spy,  50c  to  $1 
box;'  Baldwin,  75c  to  $1.25  box;  odd  varieties, 
50c  to  $1  box. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Native  turkeys,  29  to  31c; 
northewestern  liens,  29c;  northwestern  toms, 
28c;  southwestern  hens  and  toms,  25  to  26c: 
native  fowl,  fancy,  21  to  23c;  medium,  18  to 
19c;  native  roasting  chickens,  22  to  24c;  broil¬ 
ers,  fancy,  20  to  21c;  medium,  17  to  18c;  ca¬ 
pons,  35  to  37c;  ducklings,  16  to  17c;  western 
fowl,  30  to  35  lbs.,  16%c;  30  to  42  lbs.,  17 %c; 
43  to  47  lbs.,  lS%e;  48  to  54  lbs.,  20%c;  55  to 
59  lbs.,  22i4c;  60  to  71  lbs.,  23%  c;  72  lbs.  up, 
24%c;  western  chickens,  fresh,  31  to  35  lbs., 
20%c;  36  to  42  lbs.,  20%c;  43  to  47  lbs..  20 %c: 
48  to  54  lbs.,  21c;  55  to  59  lbs.,  22c;  00  to  65 
lbs.,  23c;  66  to  71  lbs.,  23c. 

Live  Poultry.— Fowl,  fancy,  4%  to  6  lbs..  17 
to  ISc;  6  lbs.  up,  17  to  18c;  Leghorns,  15  to 
16c;  chickens,  5  lbs.  up,  17  to  18c;  4  to  5  lbs., 
18  to  19c;  under  4  lbs.,  18  to  19c;  broilers,  3 
lbs.  down,  18  to  19c;  roosters  and  stags,  13 
to  14c. 

Dressed  Meats. — Beef  sides,  choice,  17%  to 
18%c;  good,  16  to  17c;  medium,  14%  to  15%e; 
cows,  10%  to  12%c;  lambs,  genuine  springs, 
17%  to  18c;  regular  choice,  17  to  18c;  good, 
15  to  16% e ;  medium,  13%  to  14%c;  yearlings. 

9  to  11c:  mutton.  7  to  10c;  veal  choice,  16%  to 
17%c;  good,  14%  to  10%e;  medium,  13%  to 
14%c;  fresh  pork  loins,  8  to  10  lbs.,  17  to  18c: 

10  to  12  lbs.,  17  to  18c;  12  to  15  lbs.,  16%  to 
17%c. 

Fruit. — Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box.  Blacks,  $2.50 
to  $3.25;  Howes,  $3  to  $3.50;  grapefruit,  $2.25 
to  $3.25  box:  lemons,  $5.50  to  $6.25  box; 
oranges,  Cal.,  $3.25  to  $5.75  box;  Fla.,  $2.50  to 
$3.50;  seedless  satsuma,  $1.10  to  $1.25  box. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  per  100-lb.  bag. 
$1.30  to  $1.50;  sweet  potatoes,  65  to  80c. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  18  bchs.,  40  to  65e;  broc¬ 
coli,  75c  to  $1.25  box;  cabbage,  18  heads,  25  to 
85c  box;  savoy,  50 -to  60c  box;  carrots,  18  bchs.. 
50  to  90c;  cutoffs,  75c  to  $1  box;  cauliflower. 
5  to  9  heads,  40  to  60e;  pascal,  $1  to  $2.25: 
cucumbers,  $4  to  $7.50  box;  cartons,  16  to 
20,  $1.25  to  $2.75;  esearole,  40  to  50c  box; 
lettuce,  hothouse,  18  heads,  35  to  60e;  outdoor. 
35  to  60c;  mushrooms,  60  to  90c  bskt.;  onions, 
50-lb,  bag,  40  to  65c;  parsley,  35  to  50e  box; 
parsnips,  cutoffs,  35  to  60c  %  box;  radishes,  60c 
to  $1  box;  spinach,  35  to  60c  box;  squash,  tur¬ 
ban,  $1.25  to  $2.25  bbl.;  blue  hubbard  and  tur¬ 
ban,  1%  to  3c  ll>.;  per  ton,  $30  to  $50;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  ordinary,  7  to  13c  lb.;  fancy,  16  to 
20c  lli.;  turnips,  purple  tops,  35  to  50c  box; 
white  capes,  60c  to  $1.10  box. 


Photo  by  Harry  Staley, Va. 

mu  should  have  tittle  difficult,  in  selecting  the  rltht  M  ThU  rMl**  taken 
heart  of  the  turkey  country  and  sent  in  by  J.  D.  Pricket t,  lirancnviue,  mu., 
..  „  s.f  it,#  mmtnn/limis  hams,  silos  and  other  farm  structures.  The 
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STATE-SELECTED 

STATE-  -  BLOOD  -TESTED 

Elevations  up  to  2,000  Feet 

MOUNTAIN-BRED  VITALITY 

For  10  years,  our  breeders  have  been  selected,  blood- 
tested  and  mated  by  representatives  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  have  the 
iruggedness  and  vigor  found  in  mountain-bred  stock. 

Save  NOW — Early  Order  Discount 

On  orders  mailed  before  Jan.  1st,  we’ll  allow  $5.00 
per  1,000  chicks  Discount  from  the  low  prices 
quoted  below.  Order  now  and  savel 

Price*  on  100  to  5000  Chicks 
Immediate  Shipment  or 
until  April  30th. 

White  Leghorns — “Big  Type”,... 

White  Leghorn  Pullets — 

“Big- Type,”  95%  true  to  sex. . 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels — 

“Big- Type,”  95%  true  to  sex.. 

New  Hampshires  . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

White  Rock*  . 

White  ^Wyandottes . 

Ham’p-Rock  Cross  Puilets — 

95%  true  to  sex  (From  U.  S. 

Approved  Breeders)  .  13.50 

Hamp-Rock  Cross  Cockerels— 

95%  true  to  sex  (From  TJ.  S. 

Approved  Breeders)  .  9.50 

Rock-Hamp  Broiler  Cross— 

Both  sexes  BARRED  .... 

Heavy  Assorted— “No  Leghorns”.. 

Send  lo  per  chick  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catolog 

Describes  our  6  Breeds  and  two  Crosses,  our  BUS¬ 
ING  SERVICE  and  Poultry  Improvement  Program, 
the  largest  in  Pennsylvania, 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


Grade  A  Special 
Matings  Matings 
per  100  per  100 

.  $9.00  $10.00 

.  18.00 

19.00 

.  3.50 

9.50 
9.50 
.  9.50 

9.50 
.  9.50 

4.00 

1 1.00 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 

.  13.50 

14.50 

.  9.50 

10.00 

.  10.00 
.  7.75 

.... 
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(state  SUPERVISED -OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  0^ 


THIS  YEAR 


select 


HUBBARDS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

and  make 

MORE  MONA 


This  is  the  “profit-bred”  strain 
...direct  from  the  breeding 
source.  This  is  the  businessman’s 
bird... BRED  to  produce  poul¬ 
try  profits.  Balanced  Breeding 
gives  Hubbard  chicks  the  vital¬ 
ity  to  live,  grow  fast,  become  fine  layers. 
Officially  Pullorum  passed. 

Try  a  flock  and  build  your 
poultry  profits.  30-day  Full 
Satisfaction  Guarantee. i 
Sexed  day-old  pullet  and\ 
cockerel  chicks  available.  Rock 
Cross  for  broilers.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  Free  catalog. 

Hubbard  Farms 

BOX  12,  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


leghorns-keds-Rocks-VVyandoUcs 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross((ro»l>rt<l)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  St  at  vs.  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year.  A 


[WELL  BRFD/^AVLLL  BREEDERS ’  , 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927. 
Pullorum  Free  by  State  Test  since  1928. 
Quality  clucks  since  1911.  Catalog  free. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  from  Pure 
Parmenter  Double  Pedigreed  Reds.  Also  famous 
Winthrop  Strain  Bar.  Rocks.  .'000  PullornVFree  Breeders 
Circular.  KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Maas. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 


plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  week  ending  Nov.  10: 
The  leading  pens  are : 

White  Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm .  309  340 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm .  294  304 

Harry  A.  Schnell  .  280  305 

Creighton  Bros . 275  297 

Ruehle's  Sunnyside  Farm  . . .  273  313 

Harry  A.  Selmell  . 250  277 

R.  I.  Reds — 

.T.  J.  Warren  (89) .  324  334 

.1.  J.  Warren  (90) .  324  334 

R.  O.  Wagemaker  (88) .  296  346 

R.  O.  Wagemaker  (87) .  279  321 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm  ....  270  291 

Mount  Fair  Farm  .  258  256 

B.  P.  Rocks — 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace .  171  196 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc .  156  174 

R.  C.  Wallace  .  115  131 

W.  P.  Rocks — 

Faith  Farm  .  244  267 

Riley  Poultry  Farm .  195  233 

Miami  Chick  Hatchery  .  144  159 

W.  Wyandottes — 

Lindstrom  Poultry  Farm  . . .  102  118 

New  Hampshires — 

C.  D.  Cummings  .  187  218 


Egg  prices,  highest  quotations  New 
York  markets,  November  10:  White  45c, 
brown,  43c ;  medium,  32%c. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manager;  phone  Flem¬ 
ington  242.  Egg  prices  Nov.  18: 

White  Eggs — 


Fancy,  extra . 

@$0.48 

Fancy,  medium .  . . 

. 32  %@ 

.38 

Grade  A,  extra . . . 

@ 

.46% 

Grade  A,  medium. 

. 32 

@ 

.37% 

Pullets  . 

. 29%  @ 

.32 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra . $0.34%  @$0.38% 

Grade  A,  mediuhi . 31%  @  .34)4 

Pullets . 29)4  @  -31)4 

837  cases  sold. 


Worcester,  Pa. 

Tri-County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn. ; 
auctions,  Monday  and  Thursday,  9  A.  M.  : 
phone  Center  Point  120;  Elmo  Under- 
koffler,  manager.  Prices  Nov.  17 : 

White  Eggs — 


Fancy, 

Fancy, 

large  . 

medium . . 

.  .  .33  @ 

0.44)4 

.36 

Extra, 

large  . 

..  .36)4 @ 

.43)4 

Extra, 

medium . 

..  .32)4@ 

.36% 

Pullets 

..  .28)4  @ 

.31 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy, 

large . 

..$0.36  @$0.41)4 

Fancy, 

medium . 

. .  .32  @ 

.34 

Extra, 

large  . 

.41 

Extra, 

medium  . 

. .  .32  @ 

•35% 

Pullet 

. .  .28%  @ 

.30 

547  cases  sold. 


Hightstown,  Pa. 

Egg  Auction  Market ;  sales,  Monday 
and  Thursday,  10  A.  M. ;  Charles  Kings- 
land,  manager.  Prices  Nov.  17  : 

White  Eggs — 


Fancy,  extra . 

@$0.47 

Fancy,  medium . . . 

. 33  %@ 

.39% 

Grade  A,  extra . . . 

. 38 

@ 

.49% 

Grade  A  medium. 

. 33 

@ 

.37% 

Pullets  . 

. 31 

@ 

•33% 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra . $0.35%  @$0.40 

Grade  A,  medium . 32% @  .35% 

51S  cases  sold. 


New  World  Record  White  Wyandotte 
Bred  and  owned  by  Frank  A.  Schwegler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  this  bird,  No.  7,  from  Pen 
24,  Storr’s  27 th  Laying  Contest,  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  world’s  record  for  the  breed 
of  285  eggs,  304.45  points.  The  pen  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  51  weeks  (1937-1938)  Contest 
was  2,668  eggs,  scoring  2,757  points. 


INCREASE  WINTER  EGG 
- PRODUCTION 
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Not  in  6  years  has  there  been  such  a 
favorable  egg-feed  ratio  as  right  now. 
Now  is  the  time  to  produce  every  possible' 
egg !  The  vitamin  potency,  protein  variety 
and  accurate  mineral  balance  of  B-B 
Vitamized  Layer  &  Breeder  Mash  pro* 
vide  birds  with  the  necessary  stamina  to 
resist  disease  and  keep  up  steady  pro* 
duction.  In  bitter  cold  weather,  when 
egg  production  often  falls  off,  the  ability 
of  B-B  to  keep  birds  at  high  production 
is  especially  profitable.  Let  B-B  Vitamized 
Layer  &  Breeder  Mash  help  you  make 
more  egg  dollars  this  winter. 
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MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


HEN  OF  THE  YEAR 
Our  Reds  Attain  Na¬ 
tional  Leadership  .  .  . 

Lulu  Belle,  our  top  pullet  at  Storrs,  set  a  new 
high  record  for  all  breeds  at  Storrs  ....  370 
points,  341  eggs.  She  was  acclaimed  “High  Hen 
of  the  Year”  at  the  1938  NHPPCO  Poultry  Ex¬ 
position.  New  York.  Five  pen  mates  laid  310  or 
more  eggs  each.  Other  Warren  winnings  include: 
First  High  Red  Hen.  Maine;  First  High  Red  Pen. 
Western  New  York:  First  High  Pen  in  Egg 
Weight  at  New  York  State  Contest. 

High  Flock  Averages  Too 

For  7  consecutive  years,  we  have  supplied  nine 
Massachusetts  State  Institutions  with  Chicks. 
Average  flock  production  by  this  stock  has  been, 
steadily  rising.  For  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1938,  it  was  221  eggs  per  bird. 

Again  Our  Birds  Lead 

The  1938-39  Contests  are  under  way,  and  our  new 
pens  are  again  leading  the  Red  class  ....  at 
Storrs,  Farmingdale,  Pennsylvania  and  Passaio 
Contests. 

R.  I.  REDS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

WIN  WITH  WARREN!  We  will  ship  you  Chicks 
of  the  same  breeding  as  our  Contest  Winners. 
We  have  posted  $500.  Bond  guaranteeing  that 
every  chick  shall  go  out  pullorum-free.  Make 
your  reservations  now. 

Write  today  for  Catalog 
and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  2D,  North  Brookfield,  Ma*s. 


CHICKS 


Bonded  Against  fl.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS/ 

ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


REDBIRD 


SMASHING  WINNINGS 

at  New  York  State  Contest 
1st  and  4th  High  Red  Pens 
1st  High  Pullet,  ALL  Breeds 

Let  us  supply  you  with  stock  from  this  strain 
which  carried  away  highest  honors  at  Farmingdale. 

62,000  Breeders  —  100%  Pullorum  Free. 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
CHICKS— R.l.  REDS— ROCK- RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 
on  all  Special.  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 
Write  for  large  free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


SAVE  10%  —  ORDER  YOUR  1939  CHICKS 
NOW.  WE  OFFER  YOU  .  .  . 

Schwegler’s“Thor-0-Bred” Chicks  sired  by  Pedigreed 
Males  from  ourWorld  Record  3-year  old  Barred  Rocks. 
New  World  Record,  2-year  old  White  Rocks.  Our  Red 
Hen,  highest  2-year  old  all  Breeds,  513  Eggs;  559.40 
Points  at  Vineland. 

World  Record  Wyandotte  —  305  Points 

Winning  Wyandotte  Pen,  Storrs.  92.3%  Livability  Leg- 
herns,  2898  Points.  1 00% Livability.  New  Hampshires, 
3079  Points,  100%  Livability.  Partial  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan.  New  Bulletin,  “Feeding  Lay¬ 
ers”.  Catalog  Free. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  New  York 


SEXED 
CHICKS 
Day-Old 
Pullets 
or  Ck’ls. 


CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

As  Christmas  approaches  our  hearts  fill  with  joy  and  happi¬ 
ness.  All  about  us  we  see  expression  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christmas.  Our  thoughts  turn  to  those  who  are  near  and 
dear  to  us.  We  want  them  to  join  with  us  in  celebrating 
this  great  festive  day.  We  would  have  everybody  filled  with  • 
good  cheer. 

We  give  vent  to  our  feelings  in  the  form  of  gifts.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  problem  to  know  just  what  to  send.  We  know  that  it 
isn’t  the  cost  of  the  gift  that  counts  most,  but  the  spirit  that 
prompts  sending  it. 

A  gift  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  more 
value  than  many  things  you  might  think  of.  Each  issue  would 
rekindle  the  Christmas  spirit  and  be  a  reminder  of  your 
kindness. 

3  New  1  Year  Subscriptions  $1.00 

□  Name  . 

Address  . 

|  |  Name  . 

Address  . 

□  Name  . 

Address  . . 

Sender's  Name . 

Address  . 

if  it  is  a  gift,  mark  “X”  before  name  and  a  Christmas  Card  will  he  sent  in  your  name. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
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Publisher’s  Desk 


I  am  enclosing  a  share  of  Dairymen’s 
League  stock.  I  am  wondering  if  you  can 
tell  me  if  it  has  any  value  and  if  so  how 
to  go  about  getting  it  redeemed.  E.  s  J. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  a  certificate 
we  referred  to  in  our  May  21,  1938,  issue. 
The  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.,  ceased  to 
exist  because  of  non-payment  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  stock  tax  January  1,  1930,  and 
the  charter  has  not  been  reinstated.  The 
certificate  was  sold  to  our  reader  in  No¬ 
vember,  1921,  the  same  year  the  League 
was  scrapped.  We  contend  that  no  one 
would  buy  stock  in  a  company  if  he 
knew  it  had  been  condemned  by  its  direc¬ 
tors  as  unsound  some  two  years  previous, 
and  was  to  be  voted  out  of  existence  a 
month  later.  The  stock  had  no  value 
when  it  was  bought  nor  has  it  had 
any  value  since  and  we  repeat  no  one 
would  buy  a  certificate  of  stock  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  in  November,  1921,  when  the 
said  corporation  was  condemned  as  un¬ 
sound  in  1919,  and  scrapped  in  December, 
1921.  Our  reader  simply  contributed  $10 
of  his  hard-earned  money  and  the  only 
statement  the  officials  make  is  that  the 
purchasers  of  this  stock  probably  received 
the  full  value  of  their  money  “in  serv¬ 
ices  rendered.”  From  the  record  the 
money  was  wrongfully  collected  and  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  stockholders. 
The  record  showed  that  there  was  $175,- 
000  surplus  on  the  corporation  books  and 
we  find  no  record  of  an  accounting. 

A  representative  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Motor  Bureau,  Delaware  Trust  Bldg., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  called  at  my  garage 
and  appointed  me  to  take  care  of  all  the 
automotive  needs  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  for  a  period  of  two  years.  They 
gave  me  a  contract  and  rate  schedule  up¬ 
on  which  the  fees  of  repair  service  were 
furnished.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  the 
above  appointment  for  this  region  I  paid 
a  registration  fee  of  $20  which  was .  ac¬ 
cepted  at  their  home  office  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  and  in  15  days  appointment 
was  to  become  effective,  but  I  have  not 
heard  from  them  since.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  to  make  them  adhere  to 
the  contract  or  make  them  refund  my 
money?  J.  p.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  what  we  call  a  “service  con¬ 
tract”  scheme.  A  contract  of  registra¬ 
tion  was  signed  with  the  Underwriters’ 
Motor  Bureau  and  in  response  to  request 
as  to  why  work  had  not  been  sent,  the 
company  writes : 

“We  are  sorry  you  have  not  received 
any  direct  work  through  this  bureau  to 
date.  We  have  advised  upward  of  200 
insurance  companies  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  registered  with  us.  If  you  have  not 
received  any  work  it  is  because  no  insur¬ 
ance  company  to  date  has  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  registration  with  us.  We 
sincerely  hope  you  will  get  your  share  of 
the  work  in  the  future.” 

A  list  of  insurance  companies  is  fur¬ 
nished  the  members  but  there  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  any  insurance  company  will 
give  work  to  the  members.  The  $20  is 
simply  an  advance  for  membership  fee 
for  a  possible  service,  and  the  result  has 
been  disappointment.  One  man  paid  $5 
on  account  but  not  receiving  any  work 
he  desired  to  withdraw  and  we  were  able 
to  get  a  refund  of  $5  but  the  refunds  are 
few  and  far  between.  We  have  frequent¬ 
ly  referred  to  these  service  contract 
schemes,  and  the  results  are  usually  great 
disappointment.  The  interest  is  in  the 
membership  fee,  not  in  the  employment. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to>  proceed  to  col¬ 
lect  an  account  from  Marvin  D.  Myers, 
West  Washington  Market,  New  York?  I 
have  two  checks  for  egg  shipments,  one 
of  which  was  protested  and  the  bank  can¬ 
not  pay  the  other.  I  also  sent  four  crates 
of  eggs  for  which  I  received  no  checks. 

Virginia.  s.  J.  K. 

We  have  a  number  of  complaints 
against  Marvin  D.  Myers  and  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  adjustments.  He  ig¬ 
nored  all  letters  and  shippers  report  a 
number  of  checks  returned  for  lack  of 
funds  to  take  care  of  them.  Marvin  D. 
Myers  ignores  all  requests  for  payments. 
He  must  not  be  confused  with  the  firm  of 
S.  Meyers  &  Son,  of  Greenwich  Street, 
handling  eggs  and  live  poultry,  which  is 
an  old-established  responsible  concern. 

Could  you  send  me  any  information 
concerning  Jack  Mahoney,  309  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City?  I  have  a  contract 
with  him.  I  have  failed  to  receive  copy¬ 
right  card  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  obtain  a  copyright  on 
song  in  the  author’s  name.  I  receive 
no  answer  from  him.  C.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Experiences  of  this  kind  are  costly. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  locate  Jack 
Mahoney  but  he  is  no  longer  in  business. 
Our  letters  are  returned  through  the  Post 
Office  Department. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  Eugene  Filteau,  In¬ 
ternational  Literary  Agents,  274  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  is  a  reliable  firm? 

New  York.  H.  P.  R. 

The  information  is  that  there  are  com¬ 
plaints  against  this  concern.  One  party 
reports  sending  her  manuscript  to  Mr. 
Filteau  who  said  the  total  cost  would  be 
$250,  $125  payable  in  advance.  She  paid 
this  amount  and  Filteau  later  requested 
another  $75,  which  she  sent.  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  he  said,  was  W.  C.  Mann  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  but  in  a  very  short  time  reported 
that  Mr.  Mann  had  been  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  but  urged  a  loan  of 
$100  and  Filteau  would  personally  go 
ahead  with  the  publication.  This  the 
party  refused  to  advance  and  the  book 
has  not  yet  been  published,  although  it 
was  to  have  been  published  this  Fall. 
It  also  developed  that  the  W.  C.  Mann 
Publishing  Co.  had  not  yet  been  organized 
and  it  was  a  John  Field  who  was  killed 
and  who  had  “intended”-  to  associate  with 
the  company.  Another  party,  it  is  said, 
submitted  a  manuscript  for  revision  at  a 
fee  of  $5.  Request  was  made  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  $5,  claiming  the  fee  was  $10  and  an 
error  had  been  made  in  originally  asking 
for  only  $5  The  $5  was  sent  and  a  later 
request  was  made  for  $10  to  cover  revision 
for  a  motion  picture  company.  When 
this  amount  was  refused  a  request  was 
made  for  $5.  This  was  also  refused  and 
nothing  more  has  been  heard  from  Fil¬ 
teau.  This  is  the  record  as  we  get  it. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  a  man  came  to 
my  home  seeking  someone  to  make  hooked 
rugs  for  him.  He  promised  high  prices  and 
was  to  furnish  all  materials.  One 
had  to  buy  material  for  the  first  rug  and 
a  hook  at  a  cost  of  $2.85.  The  hook  was 
not  worth  more  than  10  cents  and  the  rug 
pattern  not  more  than  25  cents,  and 
there  was  not  half  enough  yarn  to.  finish 
the  rug.  He  promised  to  return  in  two 
weeks  and  pay  $2.75  for  the  rug  and 
leave  another  and  could  keep  us  busy  but 
he  did  not  come  back.  He  left  no  name 
or  address  and  on  the  catalog  was  printed 
The  Art  Rug  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  If  he 
can  find  three  or  four  fools  every  day  he 
will  make  good  wages,  and  it  would  be 
people  like  myself  who  have  to  work  for 
every  cent  they  have  and  can  ill  afford,  to 
lose  their  money  who  would  be  supporting 
such  a  rascal.  one  who  got  fooled. 

New  Yoi'k. 

There  was  no  business  of  this  name 
listed  in  the  Rochester  directories  and  we 
could  not  find  them  through  any  sources 
consulted.  The  record,  however,  will 
serve  as  a  warning  for  those  who  may  be 
approached  with  this  or  a  similar  propo¬ 
sition. 

On  November  9  in  our  pigeon  loft  a 
strange  pigeon  appeared,  banded,  and  the 
band  read  as  follows :  “AU-PGH-697.” 
Can  you  tell  us  how  we  may  get  in  touch 
with  the  owner  who  may  wish  the  return 
of  his  bird?  The  pigeon  had  an  eye  in¬ 
jury  which  we  are  treating  at  the  present 
time.  A.  D. 

New  York. 

We  publish  the  above  experience  in  the 
hope  that  the  owner  of  the  bird  may  see 
it  and  be  able  to  get  possession  of  his 
bird.  The  finder  is  giving  it  the  best 
care  possible  but  would  like  to  find  the 
owner. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter 
about  the  Upressit  Metal  Cap  Corp.  You 
certainly,  as  always,  did  a  thorough  job 
and  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  It  is 
about  what  I  expected.  Another  case 
where  I  get  the  experience  and  the  other 
gets  the  money.  Of  course  I  shall  not 
attempt  anything  further.  J.  Q.  A. 

New  York. 

We  found  no  market  for  this  stock  and 
it  was  offered  at  25  cents.  It  is  the  old 
Metal  Cap  and  Seal  Company  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Upressit  Metal 
Cap  Corp.  in  1913.  We  found  no  record 
of  dividends. 

We  have  a  judgment  for  $107.32 
against  Miller  Vanatta  for  board  and 
property  damage  and  work  we  did  for 
him.  He  skipped  and  left  no  address. 
He  was  originally  from  Washington,  N. 
J.,  and  had  lived  at  Endicott,  N.  Y.  We 
need  this  money  and  would  like  to  locate 
him.  Could  you  possibly  collect  this  for 
us  or  locate  him  through  your  readers 
through  the  good  work  you  do?  w.  H.  L. 

New  York. 

Miller  Vanatta  is  described  as  about 
five  feet  nine  inches  tall,  weight  200,  and 
about  56  years  old.  We  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  locate  him  but  would  be  glad  to 
have  his  address  for  the  benefit  of  our 
reader. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  De¬ 
partment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s 
full  name  and  address  given.  Many  in¬ 
quiries  are  answered  by  mail  instead  of 
printing  inquiry  and  answer,  hence  un¬ 
signed  letters  receive  no  consideration.] 
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UU  HEN  that  is  the  problem,  the  telephone  will  help 
with  the  answer.  For  it  will  reach  out  for  the  price 
information  you  need. 

And  if  you  decide  to  let  your  hogs  go,  the  tele¬ 
phone  will  bring  some  one  to  do  the  trucking  or 
call  a  nearby  neighbor  to  help  you  load  them  out. 

There  are  many  important  farm  jobs  for  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and,  as  many  farmers  have  said, 
you  profit  by  making  liberal  use  of  it. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


I  don’t  know  whether  to 
hold  my  hogs  or  sell  now" 


World-Famous 

StewarT 


CLIPMASTER 


Over  90%  of  the  world’s  clipper  users  own  and 
PREFER  STEWART  clippers.  CLIPMASTER 
is  faster,  cooler  running,  easier-to-use.  The  most 
powerful  clipper  of  its  kind  ever  made.  Lasts 
longer.  Stays  sharp  longer.  Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing 
motor  exclusive  Stewart  design.  Completely  insu¬ 
lated  in  the  special  EASY -GRIP  handle  barely  2 
inches  in  diameter.  The  finest,  most  enduring  clipper 
ever  made  for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc..  A  t$6.00 
value  for  only  $ 17.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00. 
Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  lor  FREE  catalog  ol 
Stewart  electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shear¬ 
ing  machines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company.  5598  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  48  years  mating  Quality  products. 


KRAMER 

1  Ton  UTILITY 


TRAILERS 


Solid  or  spring  mounting.  3  chassis  types — flat  rack 
(shown), or  flare  sides.  Write  for  full  data,  attractive 
LOW  prices.  Also  full  line  of  FARM  WAGONS. 


KRAMER  WAGON  CO.,  BOX  R,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 


Winner. ..  Most  World's 
School  Contests  — 

EASY  TERMS-FREE  TRIM 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  DEPT.  B-44 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  III. 


ANNOUNCING!  MARIETTA’S  1939  SILO 


The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp.,  Dept.  R,  • 
Marietta,  Ohio.  | 

I’m  interested  in  NEW  SILO  for  Hay 
.  .  .  Corn  .  .  .  Ensilage  .  .  .  for  greater  " 
feeding  economy  and  profits.  • 

Name  . . 

Address  . • 


The  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO,  Branch  Plant— Baltimore,  Md. 
PASTE  ON  POST  CARD— MAIL  TODAY 


for  Hay  Ensiling 

Like  all  industrial  leaders.  Marietta's  Engineers  constantly  seek  greater 
perfections — to  keep  their  products  No.  1  in  our  field  .  .  .  Now  comes 
the  1939  Marietta  Concrete  Stave  Silo — built  to  meet  EVERY  demand  in 
hay  ensiling.  Its  improved  construction — with  new  hooping  feature — pro¬ 
vides  MORE  strength  for  increased  pressure  from  legume  ensilage  .  .  . 

Built  to  Endure  —  longer,  efficiently,  economically  — * 
Marietta’s  1939  Silo  is  a  greater  value  than  ever. 

Write  TODAY  for  FACTS. 


! 


EARN  UP  TO  $100  WEEKLY 

commissions  now  and  all  Winter  distributing 
quality  nursery  products.  Pull  or  part  time. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  NURSERYMEN.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


MEN  WANTED— To  sell  our  complete  line  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Ornamentals.  Cash  commission  paid 
weekly.  WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Waynecboro,  Va. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  print* 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Younu  Photo  Service.  43-C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

C  D  r  f  I  A  I  50  Trapper’s  Metal  Tags,  name- address 
Or  LL1AL  stamped,  50©;  IOO.  $1.00.  Order  now. 
WM.  BIVINS,  - _ SUMMIT.  NEW  YORK 

OLD  BUTTON  STRINGS?, *1*^. 

M.  M.  GRAVES,  1430  Granger  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


j  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


OLD  TUMBLE-DOWN  4-room  house,  barn,  40 
acres  abandoned  land,  rocks,  trees,  spring, 
brook,  high  elevation,  60  miles  New  York  City, 
hunters  or  vacationalists;  $2,200,  all  cash;  va¬ 
cant  building  lot  in  Miami,  Fla.,  $500,  all  cash. 
HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in 
New  Jersey,  substantial  amount  of  land, 
buildings  not  very  modern;  mail  full  details, 
price  and  location  to  BOX  276,  Church  Street 
Annex,  New  York  City. 


63-ACRE  FRUIT  and  chicken  farm,  with  stock 
and  tools,  complete:  cheap,  J.  WALDS- 
BURGER,  Monticello,  Florida. 

SET  YOUR  son  up  in  business — Coal  business 
in  the  city  of  Hudson,  doing  over  3,000  tons 
annually;  good-will,  land,  buildings  and  mod¬ 
ern  equipment;  price  $6,500.  Apply  to  LLOYD 

M.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale-on-the-Hudson, 

N.  Y.  _ 

COZY  26  ACRES,  adapted  to  poultry,  on  im¬ 
proved  highway;  grand  6-room  cottage,  all 
furnished;  electric  lights;  barn,  poultry  houses; 
quick  sale,  $4,000.  7  acres,  all  tillable,  7-room 

house,  barn,  in  township  of  Kinderhook,  only 
$1,800.  Also  large  and  small  dairy  and  fruit 
farms,  lake  frontage  farms,  circulars.  Apply  to 
LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Licensed  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Broker,  Greendale-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

14%  ACRES,  $375;  9%  acres,  $260;  woodland, 
no  swamps;  good  road;  suitable  for  poultry¬ 
raising;  easy  terms.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  _ 

A  GRADE  DAIRY  farm,  326  acres,  3%  miles 
from  Oxford,  Pa.,  150  acres  tillable,  balance 
in  pasture  and  woodland;  watered  by  2  streams; 
new  slate  roof  house,  9  rooms,  bath,  electricity 
and  furnace;  1,000  feet  from  State  highway,  on 
hill;  new  barn,  silo  and  henhouse  for  500,  2 
tenant  houses,  several  other  buildings,  including 
50  cattle,  tractor,  machinery  and  crops,  $16,500. 
ADVERTISER  6323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HIGHWAY,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J.,  4%  acres,  bun¬ 
galow,  4  rooms,  kitchenette,  bathroom,  glass- 
enclosed  porch,  electric,  heat,  hot  water,  full 
cellar;  2-car  garage,  front  garden;  $3,000,  terms. 
ADVERTISER  6329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FLORIDA — 2-acre  farm,  on  highway,  reasonable 
for  cash;  wonderful  for  roadside  stand;  5-room 
bungalow,  electricity,  garage,  pigeon-house. 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Safety  Harbor,  Florida. 

300-ACRE  FARM,  50  cows,  machinery,  for  sale, 
or  rent  with  cash  security;  on  highway;  $6,500 
yearly  income.  ADVERTISER  6339,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 17  acres,  14-room  house,  4-room 
bungalow,  chicken  houses,  electric  and  running 
water;  2  miles  from  village;  on  main  road. 
LOUIS  SPINDLER,  Box  21,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small,  single-man  farm,  where  can 
work  on  place  till  familiarize  myself  with 
farming,  with  option  to  buy  later.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  small,  very  modern  poultry 
farm  within  50  miles;  full  details.  RABIN, 
1310  Grant  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM,  2  acres,  fully  equipped,  ca¬ 
pacity  1,500  layers,  large  brooder-house,  2-car 
garage,  7-room  dwelling,  gas  and  electric;  will 
exchange  for  house  in  good  residential  section, 
commuting  distance  New  York  City.  S.  A. 
SMITH,  Delsea  Dr.,  R.  D.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DOCTOR’S  FARM  for  rent,  near  Red  Bank,  25 
acres,  modern  improvements,  elevation,  exclu¬ 
sive,  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  6343,  are  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

A  BARGAIN — Modern  5-room  bungalow,  2  acres, 
chicken  houses,  beautiful  surroundings,  double 
garage,  small  fruit;  Harding  Highway.  TnOS. 
WRIGHT,  U.  1,  Newfield,  N.  J. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM— Bucks  County,  Pa.. 

complete  operating  dairy,  general-purpose  farm 
and  country  home;  convenient  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton;  322  acres  including 
woodland,  streams  and  over  250  acres  rolling, 
productive  farm  land ;  improvements,  colonial 
stone  dwelling,  large  modern  dairy  barn,  tiled 
silos,  milk  treatment  building,  crop  and  machin¬ 
ery  storage  buildings;  4  other  stone  farmhouses 
and  outbuildings;  opera  ted  by  present  owner  for 
past  18  years  as  milk  producing  dairy  farm,  now 
averaging  4,000  lbs.  milk  daily;  annual  net 
profit  over  $12,000;  offered  for  $85,000,  or  can 
be  purchased  with  337  head  Jersey  cattle,  horses, 
crops  and  equipment  at  $125,000;  very  reason- 
aide  terms;  might  divide.  ELKINS,  SHEBLE  & 
CO.,  Inc.,  H.  J.  Dager,  Associate,  Exclusive 
Agents,  Jenkintown,  Pa.  Phone  Ogontz  3000. 

BELLEMEADE  FRUIT  Farm,  well  located,  high¬ 
ly  productive,  good  commercial  varieties.  IDA- 
VILLE,  Adams  County,  Pa. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  laundry  doing  $7,000; 

$2,000  down;  thrifty  poultry  farm  and  chicken 
dinner  guest  house.  ROWSE,  Great  Barrington, 
Mass. 

SMALL  FARM,  good  house,  cement  road,  elec¬ 
tricity;  near  railroad.  ADVERTISER  6345, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

48-ACRE  PRODUCTIVE  farm,  near  town;  fruit, 
wood,  good  buildings;  5  cows,  250  hens,  horse, 
farming  tools;  price  $2,500,  $1,000  down.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  GRADE  A  dairy  barn,  large  acreage, 
40  cows;  long  lease;  $100  per  month;  West¬ 
chester  County.  ADVERTISER  6348,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXCEPTIONAL  VALUES  in  all  types  of  farms; 

buy  now  and  be  prepared  for  the  next  grow¬ 
ing  season;  eight  Northeastern  States;  free  cir¬ 
cular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option,  stocked  and 
equipped  farm,  25  to  60  acres;  good  buildings, 
within  150  miles  New  York;  must  be  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  6349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACREAGES,  HOMES,  farms,  highway  businesses, 
sites,  stores:  milk  route  farm,  75  cows;  de¬ 
tails,  lists.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill  (East¬ 
ern),  N.  Y. 

SALE — Unusual  opportunity  to  purchase  farm  in 
heart  of_  sweet  corn  and  peach  belt  of  New 
Jersey;  145  acres  on  State  highway,  Route  25  at 
Beverly;  large  dwelling,  three  tenant  houses; 
buildings  In  good  condition;  will  divide.  DRAW¬ 
ER  I,  Beverly,  N.  J. 

220  ACRES,  75  HEAD,  modern  buildings,  pas- 
teurizing  plant;  600-quart  route;  books  show 
$250  weekly  net  profit;  $32,000.  GEORGE  COL- 
LESTER,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  1%  acres,  small  and 
large  new  coops,  8-room  new  house  with  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  2-ear  garage;  good  road. 
NUNCIE  ILACQUA,  Ocean  Avenue,  Centrai 
Islip,  N.  Y. 

FARM  WANTED.  $3,000  initial  payment,  150 
miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  6352, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 180-acre  modern  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped,  price  $20,000,  easy  terms.  140-acre 
farm,  highest  type,  safe  investment,  good  road, 
price  $8,000.  $2,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 

J.  D.  ADDINGTON,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

225-ACRE  FARM  near  Watkins  Glen.  MRS. 

C.  V.  LLOYD,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— New  York  State,  or  Catskill,  small 
acreage,  main  highway;  electricity,  house  suit¬ 
able  for  tourists;  price  reasonable;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  6362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARYLAND,  THE  WONDERLAND  of  the  East; 

mild,  healthy  climate:  good  roads;  best  mar- 
kets;  no  rocks,  bills,  floods,  tornadoes;  cheap, 
productive  farms,  inland,  waterfronts,  estates; 
unusual  opportunities  for  any  purpose  desired; 
free  illustrated  catalog.  C.  E.  TURNER,  Fed- 
eralsburg,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 120-acre  six-year  peach  orchard  in 
South  Georgia,  in  its  prime;  also  200  acres  16- 
year-old  pecans;  on  paved  highway;  large  town 
three  miles;  city  conveniences.  C.  A.  SIMP¬ 
SON,  Monticello,  Florida. 

10  ACRES,  7  in  grove,  modern  home,  city 
conveniences,  fully  equipped  poultry  farm 
Highway  8,  two  miles  south  of  Lake  Wales- 
for  full  details  write  HARRY  YATES,  Lake 
AVales,  Florida. 

I INE  CENTURY  old  estate,  150  acres  produc¬ 
tive  soil,  wells,  springs,  12-room  house,  heat, 
fireplace,  large  barns,  silo,  etc.;  buildings  excel¬ 
lent;  select  location,  main  highway,  30  minutes 
to  Albany;  $8,500  cash  required;  priced  for 
Fall  sale:  snapshots,  particulars,  owner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6300.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

* 

MAN  AND  WIFE  to  work  on  dairy-general 
farm;  man  know  feeding,  care  cows,  calves, 
run  milking  machine,  one  with  short-course  in 
dairying  preferred;  wife,  milk,  wash  milking 
utensils;  must  be  experienced,  childless,  no 
cigarettes;  reference;  house  furnished.  FAIR- 
VIEW  GUERNSEY  FARM,  Box  156,  Columbus, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 95-acre  farm.  Putnam,  Conn.,  on 
Route  44,  Hartford-Providenee  Pike;  deep  rich 
soil,  new  house,  electricity;  barn  40  by  72. 
HENRY  L.  CONVERSE,  Putnam,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  farm  as  investment,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  New  York;  no  objection  to  buying 
at  better  price  from  elderly  couple  who  would 
continue  to  live  on  place.  ADVERTISER  6368, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


9  CATTLE,  YOUNG  3,000-lb.  team,  crops,  tools. 

150  acres,  700  cords  wood,  100.000  timber,  100 
cords  pulp,  10  minutes  Dartmouth  College  over 
main  hard  surfaced  and  graveled  road,  %  mile 
superior  school;  milk  taken  at  door,  mall  de¬ 
livered;  good  electric  lighted  house,  running 
water,  basement  barn,  garage,  new  milk  house; 
$6,000  would  not  rebuild  the  house;  all  goes 
for  $3,200,  part  cash;  the  $3,600  farm  Is  sold. 
W.  0.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Strong  man,  about  50,  experienced, 
sober,  general  farming,  milk  two  cows;  good 
room  and  board,  $20  month.  SPIRENG,  R.  3, 
Box  307,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  single,  good 
milker,  steady  position;  $35  month.  MAX 
FREY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ottsville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple,  preferably  from  New  Jersey, 
without  children;  man  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  purebred  cows  and  general  farm  work; 
woman  who  is  neat,  good  plain  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper  to  take  care  of  house;  owner  there  only 
part  time;  house  and  barns  all  have  modern 
equipment;  give  details  regarding  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience:  satisfactory  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  for  couple  who  qualify.  ADVERTISER 
6372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN.  SINGLE,  experienced,  high-produc¬ 
ing,  registered  Holsteins;  milk  three  times 
daily;  must  be  neat,  and  an  expert  milker;  $40 
a  month  to  start,  good  room  and  board;  ad¬ 
vancement  to  right  man.  PENDELLA  FARM, 
R.  D.  1,  Newtown,  Pa.  Phone  Newtown  79-R-4. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  poultry;  cottage; 

references.  ADVERTISER  6324,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  district  manager  wanted 
by  well-known,  established  manufacturer  of¬ 
fering  markets  leading  separator  and  milker 
values;  fast-growing  firm;  earning  possibilities 
unusually  good;  must  know  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
ing;  must  have  car,  experience  and  some  finances 
or  good  credit;  write  fully  of  experience,  terri¬ 
tory  covered  and  former  employers  iu  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  0327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUSY  MOTHER,  formerly  county  agent  for  4-II 
clubs,  wants  a  neat,  girl  to  help  with  house¬ 
work;  four  young  children,  all  in  school;  good 
home  and  good  salary.  Write  BOX  294,  West 
Hartford,  Conn. 


GIRL,  WHITE,  general  housework;  must  like 
children:  good  home,  $25  monthly,  advance¬ 
ment.  ESTEP,  Shady  side  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER,  YOUNG,  experienced  with 
young  children,  salary  $30  monthly  with  main¬ 
tenance.  MRS.  LEVENSON,  425 '  West  Olive 
St.,  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced,  on  small 
Poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  6330,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED,  also  good  duck  and 
turkey-man;  successful  sour  milk  feeders; 
only  go-getters  with  local  reputation,  still  em¬ 
ployed,  need  answer.  ADVERTISER  6331,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIVE  USE  of  home  to  someone  for  caring  for 
small  Connecticut  country  place;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6335,  care  Rural  Newr-Yorker. 

GIRL,  GENERAL  housework,  assist  care  small 
child,  $25  monthly;  references.  MRS.  JOHN 
LEAVENS,  Sdrumit,  N-  J- 

GENERAL  HANDY-MAN,  caretaker,  married, 
knowledge  of  gardening;  must  be  of  good  char¬ 
acter,  honest  and  sober;  none  other  need  apply: 
permanent  position  on  small  estate.  BOX  215, 
Sussex,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  girl.  Protestant, 
pleasant  home  for  willing  worker;  evening 
school  available;  $25  month.  J.  HOPF,  34  Pres¬ 
cott  Rd.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WOMAN,  neat,  25-40,  wanting  per¬ 
manent  position  general  housework,  plain 
cooking,  help  with  two  children;  sleep  in.  In¬ 
quire  MRS.  H.  L.  KING,  71  Passaic  Avenue, 
Summit.  N.  J. 

WHITE  GIRL  for  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work;  good  home;  must  like  children.  Write 
MRS.  BARKER,  31  Lenox  Rd.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED — One  who  can  help 
to  milk;  middle-aged  man,  all  alone.  MR. 
WILLIAM  SCHWILLE,  R.  1,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  WOMAN,  trustworthy,  make  break¬ 
fast,  other  light  work,  have  other  housekeeper 
by  day;  German  preferred;  $10  month.  MRS. 
HENKEL,  57  County  Ave.,  Sec-aucus,  N.  J. 

COUPLE,  EXPERIENCED;  man  for  general 
farming,  woman  for  general  housework,  fami¬ 
ly  of  five:  separate  farm  house,  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars  month  to  start;  Central  New  Jersey;  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6353,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  MILKER  wanted  at  once,  $20  monthly, 
room,  board.  ADVERTISER  6356,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

A  WOMAN  WITH  two  small  daughters,  10  and 
12  years  old  would  like  housework  on  farm  or 
housekeeper;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
6325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Married  man,  age  39, 
healthy  and  willing  to  work,  desires  steady 
position  on  farm;  moderate  salary;  further  de¬ 
tails  upon  request.  ADVERTISER  6326,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  3 

RELIABLE  YOUNG  man  wants  farm  work:  no 
bad  habits.  ADVERTISER  6328,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  wants  postion  as 
housekeeper;  reliable,  capable  of  taking  en¬ 
tire  charge.  CATHERINE  COLBY,  Millington, 
N.  J. 

CARETAKER,  GARDENER,  (married,  small 
child),  honest,  sober,  ambitious,  handy  with 
tools  and  painting:  driver’s  license;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  house,  moderate  salary  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN ,  MIDDLE-AGED,  with  experience,  to 

manage  fruit  farm;  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  40,  SINGLE,  10  years’  capon- 
izing  experience.  ADVERTISER  6338,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED  in  all 

branches,  capable  taking  charge;  go  any¬ 
where.  WRIGHT,  1949  Hering  St.,  Brooklyn, 

ATTENDANT,  CARE  for  invalid,  anywhere.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  1\  ANTED — -German-American,  mar¬ 

ried,  caretaker,  farmer;  last  10  years  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  Long  Island,  handy,  trustworthy 
wishes  year-around  position  without  wife,  child 

J  years;  first-class  reference;  own  ear,  own  fur¬ 
niture;  salary  $65  a  month.  Write  W.  T.  care 
Supt.,  1580  Edison  Ave.,  New  YTork  City.  ’ 

POSITION  WANTED — Gardener,  superintendent; 

years  of  practical  experience,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6344 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  26,  do  anything,  anywhere  BEN 

KNOBLOCK  116-48  128th  St.,  ‘SouUi  Ozone 

i  urk,  L.  1.,  N.  i , 

SINGLE  MAN,  age  47,  desires  position  as  gar¬ 
dener  or  farmer;  life  experienced  all  branches; 
-0  years  references.  ADVERTISER  6346,  care 
Rural  A  ew- Yorker. 

GERMAN  REFUGEE,  27  years  old.  country  bov 
understands  dairy  farming.  JACOBSON,  ISO 
R.  93rd  St.,  New  York. 

RUTGERS  DAIRY  mgr.  graduate,  38,  anxious 
to  get  located  in  milk  plant,  I.  C.  plant  or  on 
dairy  farm;  some  dairy  clietn.  and  bacteriology; 
anything  to  start,  will  prove  worth;  references 
on  request.  ADVERTISER  6351,  care  Rural 
New-1  orker. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm 

experienced,  capable  taking  charge  of  feedin" 
care  of  chickens,  milk  cows,  drive  team;  no 
liquor,  tobacco;  state  wages:  interview  arranged 
ADVERTISER  6354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

FARMER,  EXPERIENCED  dairying,  poultry 

smaR  family;  or  will  rent  farm.  AD- 
1  ERTISER  6369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  FARM-BORN  mail  seeks  work  oil  farm 

or  estate;  strong  and  reliable;  capable  herds¬ 
man,  good  milker,  drives  trucks;  college  train¬ 
ing;  make  good  anyplace;  no  booze  or  tobacco- 
references;  state  wages  first  letter.  JOHN  MIS- 
TARK,  Pine  Grove,  Northampton.  Mass. 

REFINED  WOMAN  (middle-aged)  and  daughter 
(16) ;  excellent  cook  and  manager;  farm  exjie- 
rienee;  licensed  driver;  reasonable  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK,  HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged,  active 
seeks  position,  private  estate  or  farm  boarding 
house  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6364,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN.  45.  WANTS  job:  good  milker,  good  home, 
experienced  dairyman.  ADVERTISER  6365, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  experienced,  wants  work  as 
helper  on  large  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER. 
6371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  SINGLE  man,  experience  dairy¬ 
ing,  poultry,  gardening,  desires  position  on 
small  place  or  caretaker.  ADVERTISER  6355, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST,  COLLEGE  trained,  now  avail¬ 
able;  years  of  experience;  capable  of  handling 
any  proposition;  excellent  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  white,  wants  job  dairy  farming 
or  chauffeur;  18  years’  experience;  no  boozer: 
expect  good  wages;  please  state  your  price.  WM, 
TOME,  146-56  106th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  single,  no 
liquor,  tobacco;  experienced  in  brooding,  lay¬ 
ers.  killing,  plucking,  desires  job  with  middle- 
aged  or  elderly  people;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  45,  SINGLE,  temperate,  expe¬ 
rienced  battery,  floor,  birds,  wants  work  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  single,  27 
honest,  reliable,  sober.  C.  WALTER,  Del- 
mont,  N.  J. 


FARM  EXPERIENCED  man,  age  50.  single, 

good  dry-hand  milker,  some  knowledge  of 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  6361,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  desires  connection  with  commer¬ 

cial  dairy  farm,  retail  milk  route,  bottling 
plant  or  as  barn  man;  good  milker;  no  liquor 
or  tobacco;  dependable  and  efficient;  go  any- 
where;  state  wages.  OSOO  FISHER,  Marathon, 


FARM  MANAGER,  35  years  old,  Christian,  col- 

lege  graduate,  life-time  farming  experience 
fully  conversant  in  raising  all  farm  crops’ 
horse  breeding,  pork  production,  sheep,  poultry 
and  dairying;  experienced  cost  accountant;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  6363,  care  Rural 
N  ew-Y  orker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  PROTESTANT,  business  peo- 

ple  only;  plain  cooking;  Sundays  off;  refer¬ 
ences;  $7  weekly;  state  particulars;  no  infants 
or  invalids.  ADVERTISER  6358,  care  Rural 
New-1  orker. 


~  °n  far™.  or  teamster’s  job. 
c_DAN!EL  RYAN,  362  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Fruits  and  Foods 
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EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  agricultural  school. 

German.  Protestant,  23.  seeks  position  in 
dairy.  ADVERTISER  6370,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSTPAID  PURE  clover  honey,  fancy,  4  boxes 
$1,  No.  1  5  boxes  $1,  5-lb.  pail  80c;  special 

Heuvelton^N  Y.’  MAPLE  GR0VB  FARJIS’ 

HS5  E28_i^iw-Q^1Ky’tl0^erJ.  Prices:  60  clover 

$5  28  $-50 ,60  buckwheat  $3.60;  60  mixed, 

uafd  noJ  PrePaid;  10  clover  post- 

?  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  \V 

LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

S°r:rflIELL  pecans,  5  lbs.  33c,  10 

lbs.  oOc,  oO  lbs.  and  over  25c  per  pound  de- 

Texas1'  T ICKERY  NUT  COMPANY,  Ennis, 

DELHHOUS  CLOVER  honey.  5  lbs.  postpaid, 

Aimfa1?  Jbs-  $!.6p.  SCRIBNER  HILL  API¬ 
ARIES,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 

FI«'-E1oH0NEYT'60‘lb’  can  here>  our  bcst  clover 

V  second  grade  $4.80,  clover-basswood 
$4.o0,  buckwheat  $3.60,  2  cans  $6.20;  10-lb 
pail  postpaid  $1.75,  buckwheat  $1.25;  5  lbs  $i 

C  wiL60X?°0dessT,  N,  Y^*  packaSes-  RAY 

PECANS— Large  paper-shell,  five  and  ten-pound 

J.  U  €ARTER.CEnlvmer  GaPrePaW  ParCeI  ^ 

NEW  CROP  honey,  fancy,  light  clover  1  5-lb 
pail  Soe.  2  pails  $1.60,  6  pails  $4;  buckwheat,' 
1  pail  ioc.  2  pails  $1.40,  6  pails  S3. 75;  all 
Pcstpai'l  third  zone:  write  for  wholesale  prices 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer  N.  Y 

Hsa  EY  ePKIeo  S  1.ower>  60  Jbs.  best  clover 
ihf  58;  mixed  golden  Fall  bloom.  60 

lbs.  ^$3. 7a,  two  $7.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 

EXTRACTED  HONEY  in  60’s:  clover  7c,  buek- 

"e at  5c  a  pound;  clover  comb,  24  boxes  $3.50. 
WALlbli  A.  WOOD,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

ASSORTED  HONEYS,  ideal  gift,  six  varieties: 

herbs,  raspberry.  Florida  oranges,  etc.,  glass 
skeps  carton,  6  %-lb.  $1.20.  6  1-lb.  $2,  post- 

nem,,,30^  viles’  nARRY  MERRILL,  Massa- 
petjua,  a  .  x . 

MICHIGAN  LIGHT  honey,  5-lb.  pail  75c  pre- 

,  paid:  6d  Jbs.  $4  here.  CHAS.  G.  MARSHALL 
&  SON.,  Linden,  Mich. 

BEST  Pt  RE  _pork  sausage,  real  country  stvle. 

3  lbs.  $1,  5  lbs.  $1.50;  best  hickory '  smoked 
hams  and  bacon,  lb.  45  cts;  all  prepaid  STETY- 
ER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N  Y.  SJ.L1N- 

PT  RE  HONE1 — White  clover,  light  amber,  am¬ 

ber  buckwheat.  white  comb  lionev;  prices 
right;  let  us  quote.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 

TREE  RIPENED  South  Florida  oranges  ^rape- 

fruit  or  mixed,  $4  per  crate  (1  3/5 '’bu.); 
half  crate;  express  prepaid.  IDYLWITD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


FANCY  TREE  ripened  fruit,  Indian  River 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines.  1  bushel 
delivered,  $3.25.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes! 
Florida.  *  ’ 

BUTTERNUT,  SIIELLBARK  I^d  cultivated 

black  walnut  meats  85e  lb.,  2  lbs.  $1.60  5 

lbs.  ^3.<5.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa.’ 

SELL  YOUR  neighbors  our  lovely  honey;  free 
samples.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 

BUTTERNUT  OR  WHITE  walnut  meats  85c 

lb.,  _  lbs.  $1.60,  5  lbs.  $3.75,  delivered;  in 
the  shell.  25  lbs.  $2.50,  collect.  GLEN-DALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


DELICIOUS  TREE-RIPENED  pineapple  oranges, 
seedless  grapefruit,  tangerines,  16  other  va¬ 
rieties  citrus,  no  coloring,  no  poisonous  spray 
used:  standard  boxes,  delivered,  $4.  JAS  O. 
COOPER,  Umatilla,  Florida. 

MUSHROOMS,  FRESH  daily,  assorted,  three- 
pounds  basket,  postpaid,  anywhere.  $1.  N.  Y. 
S.  MUSHROOM  CO.,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY  —  Five-pound  pail,  postpaid 
third  zone.  85  cts.;  two,  $1.60;  four,  $3. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY — Extra  white,  60  lbs.  $4.50; 

120  lbs.  $8.75;  fine  white,  $4.25,  $S;  light 
amber.  $4.  $7.50;  mixed,  $3.25,  $6.  LAVERN 
DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  692. 
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THE  TRUCK  FOR  THE  JOBS  OF  1939 

FORD  V* 


lHIS  YEAR  Ford  gives  economy  a  new  meaning  — over  a  wider 
range  of  truck  operations  than  ever  before. 

To  the  time-proved  85-hp.  and  60-hp.  V-8  engines  is  added 
the  new  95-hp.  V-8  engine  for  greater  power  and  speed.  It  is 
available  in  all  trucks  except  the  one-tonners.  There  are  new  hy¬ 
draulic  service  brakes  for  quick,  straight-line  stops,  with  easy 
pedal  pressure.  Along  with  these  new  features  are  those  time- 
tested  truck  features  that  have  set  the  high  Ford  standard  of 
performance  and  reliability. 

For  1939  there  are  42  body  and  chassis  types,  with  a  choice  of 
equipment  including  factory-installed  two-speed  rear  axle,  op¬ 
tional  gear  ratios,  transmissions,  clutches. 

Ten  billion  miles  of  payload  performance  have  proved  the  Ford 
V-8  engine  and  the  rugged,  dependable  construction  of  Ford 
Truck  chassis  equal  to  the  toughest  jobs. 

Ford  economy  is  a  fact  established  by  actual  performance  on 
the  farm.  Ford  economy  means  that  Ford  V-8  Trucks  are  built  to 
do  more  work,  in  less  time,  at  lower  cost. 

If  you  want  to  know  why  there  are  more  Ford  Trucks  on  the 
road  than  any  other  make,  examine  the  Ford  Truck.  See  the  1939 
V-8  units.  Match  them  feature  for  feature  with  any  other  trucks 
of  comparable  size  and  price.  Know  the  difference  before  you 
spend  another  truck  dollar. 

Arrange  through  your  Ford  dealer  for  an  "on-the-job  '  test. 


Salad  Bowl  of  N.  Y.  State 

The  counties  in  Central  New  York 
make  up  the  salad  bowl  of  the  Empire 
State.  It’s  a  big-time  job.  too,  keeping 
approximately  50,000  workers  employed, 
and  pouring  into  the  coffers  of  the  farm 
owners  more  than  $10,000,000  annually. 
Central  New  York  vegetables  are  as 
much  sought  after  as  Idaho  potatoes, 
Florida  oranges,  Michigan  pears  or 
Texas  grapefruit.  In  the  ten  counties 
forming  the  central  area  farmers  are  tops 
in  producing  potatoes,  celery,  lettuce,  cab¬ 
bage  and  beans,  and  such  other  vegetables 
as  radishes,  onions  and  carrots. 

A  great  deal  of  this  garden  land  is 
close  to  industrial  cities  and  towns,  smoke 
from  huge  factory  chimneys  literally 
fringe  the  rich  rolling  fields  of  Central 
New  York  truck  farms,  where  the  harvest 
of  cabbage,  celery,  tomatoes,  pumpkins, 
squash  and  other  late  vegetables  was  in 
full  swing  in  early  October.  Many  fami¬ 
lies  have  engaged  in  truck  farming  for 
two  or  three  generations  and  are  skilled 
at  the  work. 

Central  New  York  soil,  both  upland 
and  muck-lands,  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  truck  crops,  and  there 
is  always  a  big  market.  The  new  region¬ 
al  market  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offers  a 
fine  nexv  outlet  for  growers  in  this  area, 
and  a  fair  share  of  Central  New  York 
farm  products  find  their  way  to  this  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  on  Sat¬ 
urday  to  see  hundreds  of  trucks  at  the 
markets  and  some  15.000  to  20,000  shop¬ 
pers  in  attendance.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  to  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  other  eastern  markets.  With 
better  grading  and  the  use  of  the  New 
York  trademark,  growers  hope  to  be  able 
to  compete  more  successfully  with  south¬ 
ern  truck-growers. 

On  the  10,000  acres  in  New  York  State 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  tomatoes,  more 
than  2,000  are  in  Central  New  York 
where  an  annual  crop  averaging  more 
than  $900,000  is  produced.  The  majority 
of  these  tomatoes  are  raised  on  upland 
farms.  In  the  muckland  area,  comprising 
the  counties  of  Oswego,  Onondaga,  Madi¬ 
son.  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Wayne  and  On¬ 
tario.  great  quantities  of  lettuce,  onions, 
radishes  and  celery  are  grown.  Cabbage 
is  the  big  upland  crop,  although  potatoes 
are  grown  quite  extensively  on  both  muck 
and  upland  soil. 

Farm  products  shipped  from  Central 
New  York  to  the  Philadelphia  market 
comprise  onions,  celery,  cabbage  and 
cauliflower.  Figures  for  1937  show  that 
2.054  carloads  were  shipped  by  rail  to 
Philadelphia,  including  685  carlots  of 
onions,  664  cabbage,  and  312  carlots  of 
celery.  The  equivalent  of  2.26S  carlots 
was  trucked  into  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  during  that  time.  Including  560  cars 
of  cauliflower,  536  of  onions  and  373  of 
cabbage.  Reports  on  the  Philadelphia 
market  show  that  the  city  has  not  one 
but  five  markets  devoted  to  wholesaling 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  city  which 
makes  necessary  an  annual  trucking  bill 
of  $500,000.  Growers  and  shippers  are 
advocating  one  modern  consolidated  mar¬ 
ket  which  would  cost  the  city  less  to  op¬ 
erate  and  cut  down  the  big  trucking  bill 
that  must  now  be  met.  Arthur  j.  owen. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  •  MAKERS  OF  FORD  V-8  CARS  AND 
TRUCKS.  MERCURY.  LINCOLN-ZEPHYR  AND  LINCOLN  MOTOR  CARS 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  1939  FORD  V-8  TRUCKS 


NEW  95-HORSEPOWER  V-TYPE  EIGHT - 
CYLINDER  ENGINE  -  Ford  now  widens  the 
range  of  power  available  for  Ford  Trucks, 
by  offering  the  new  95-hp,  V-8  engine  in 
addition  to  the  improved  85  and  60  hp. 
V-8  engines. 


NEW  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES-Four-wheel  hy - 
draulic  service  brakes,  built  to  Ford  stand¬ 
ards  of  safety,  are  regular  equipment  on  all 
1939  Ford  Trucks.  All  trucks  except  the  one- 
tonners  have  completely  independent  hand 
brake  system  with  separate,  mechanically 
operated  brakes  inside  rear  brake  drums. 


•  New-type  piston  rings  for  improved  oil 
economy. 

•  All-steel  cabs,  insulated,  ventilated  and 
with  Safety  Glass  throughout. 

•  34-inch  frame  width  standard  on  all 
units. 

•  Improved  Semi-Centrifugal  Clutch— low 
pedal  pressures  —  high  power  transmit¬ 
ting  capacity. 

•  Full  torque-tube  drive. 


•  Easy,  dependable  steering  -  worm-and- 
roller  type. 

•  Straddle-mounted  driving  pinion  -  ring 
gear  thrust  plate. 

•  Full-floating  rear  axle. 

•  Factory-installed  two-speed  rear  axle 
available  at  extra  cost. 

•  Ford  Engine  and  Parts  Exchange  Plan. 
Saves  time.  Saves  money.  Avoids  long, 
costly  layovers. 


Planting  Nuts 

Can  I  plant  black  walnut  seeds  from 
a  tree  growing  in  the  yard  and  raise  trees 
from  these  nuts?  C.  R. 

New  York. 

Nature’s  way  of  growing  such  trees  is 
planting  in  the  Fall.  If  a  black  walnut 
or  any  other  nut  that  falls  from  the  tree 
gets  trodden  into  the  ground  by  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  man,  it  is  quite  sure  to  grow. 
Sometimes  these  nuts  dropping  in  the 
leaves,  or  if  the  ground  is  a  little  soft, 
under  a  tree  will  send  out  roots  into  the 
ground  even  though  not  covered.  We 
have  found  them  growing  in  this  way. 
The  probability  of  such  nuts  growing  is 
very  slim  because  as  a  rule  there  are 
squirrels  that  pick  up  and  even  dig  out 
any  of  the  nuts  that  they  find.  It  is  not 
wise  to  plant  them  in  the  Fall  if  there  are 
any  equirrels  around. 

The  best  plan  to  make  sure  is  to  put 
such  nuts  into  a  box  with  wire  screen  on 
the  top  and  bottom  so  that  mice  and 
squirrels  cannot  get  at  them  and  bury 
them  about  a  foot  underground,  leaving 
them  until  Spring.  Then  the  box  may  be 
removed,  and  the  nuts  planted  either  in 
the  nursery  row  or  in  a  spot  where  you 
want  the  tree  to  stand.  Nuts  handled  in 
this  way  are  quite  reliable  in  growth. 
Sometimes  when  you  take  the  box  up  in 
Spring,  the  kernel  will  be  found  cracked 
and  ready  to  grow,  but  if  not,  it  can  be 
planted  just  as  it  is.  and  there  is  fair 
probability  that  you  will  get  a  tree.  The 
nuts  may  occasionally  grow  after  they 
get  dried  out,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
of  this.  They  are  a  class  of  seeds  that 
need  to  be  either  stratified  or  planted  in 
Fall  so  that  they  will  not  dry  out. 


The  Peak  of 
Winter  Comfort 

Climate 

varies  and  so  does 
human  nature.  Some  fellows  want 
warm  heavy  garments ;  others,  lighter 
weight  styles,  but  all  can  agree  on 
Utica-Knit  bodygard  underwear  be¬ 
cause  it  combines  warmth  without 
weight  whether  you  hold  forth  on  Mt. 
Everest  or  the  Mississippi  Valley.  All 
styles,  sizes  and  weights  for  every  man. 
Sold  at  your  favorite  store.  Be  sure  to 
look  for  the  famous  bodygard  Shield 
of  quality.  Utica  Knitting  Company, 
Utica,  New  York,  Anniston,  Alabama. 


helps 


Brown’s  Beach  Jack¬ 
ets  are  ideal  for  any 
outdoor  work — light 
and  tough,  with  an 
elastic  weave  that 
won’t  "bind”  arms 
or  shoulders.  No 
cold,  wind  or  rain 
can  get  thru  their 
sturdy  fabric.  Low  in 
price,  they  outwear 
two  or  three  ordi¬ 
nary  garments.  That 
is  why  outdoorsmen  say  they  are  the  best 
buy  in  warmth,  wear,  and  comfort  ever 
known ! . . .  Styles  in  coats,  vests,  and  zipper 

{'ackets.  Big,  roomy  pockets,  high  collars,  no 
xuttons  to  pull  off  ( sturdy  snap  fasteners  or 
zippers  instead).  At  your  dealers,or  write  us. 


Coat  with  Collar 
Style  224 


Send  for  FREE  illustrated  folder  of  Styles  and  Prices 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  CO. 

38  Chandler  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “si,uare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page ■ 
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Making,  Up  Poultry  Breeding,  Flocks 


are  finding  that  their  hens 
are  good  profit-makers  in  these  days 
when  grain  prices  are  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  several  years, 
and  egg  prices  are  holding  up  re¬ 
markably  well.  Hens  are  economi¬ 
cal  transformers  of  raw  materials,  food  stuffs,  into 
saleable  products,  table  eggs.  But,  farmers  are  find¬ 
ing  that  there  are  hens  and  hens,  some  good,  some 
bad,  some  efficient,  some  inefficient.  In  flocks  on 
which  trapnest  records  have  been  carefully  kept,  so 
that  the  egg  yields  of  each  individual  are  known,  the 
fact  has  been  established  that,  under  uniform  condi¬ 
tions  of  feeding,  environment  and  management,  the 
egg  productions  of  individuals  may  vary  widely. 
One  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  differences  in  egg  production  be¬ 
havior  must  be  due  mainly  to  inherit¬ 
ance ;  that  breeding  explains  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  that  future  success  in 
securing  more  uniformly  high-egg 
yields  must  be  the  result  of  more  care¬ 
ful  chick  production. 

Farmers  must  adopt  for  their  poul¬ 
try  flocks  the  same  standard  of  flock 
improvement,  that  is  of  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  that  they  have  come  to  adopt 
for  their  dairy,  cattle,  their  pigs  and 
other  livestock.  They  must  stop  sav¬ 
ing  hatching  eggs  from  the  general  run 
of  the  poultry  flock,  from  the  unselect¬ 
ed  flock,  from  pullets.  They  must  save 
hatching  eggs  “from  fewer  but  better 
hens.” 

To  some  farmers  this  idea  means 
bother  and  trouble,  handling  of  birds, 
making  up  of  special  flocks,  sorting 
out  of  male  birds.  Granted.  It  means 
all  of  that,  but  to  do  it  will  pay.  A 
good  time  to  start  is  in  this  very  Win¬ 
ter  of  1938,  w7hen  egg  farming  seems  to 
hold  out  real  promises  of  fairly  easy  profits.  Decem¬ 
ber,  or  mid-Winter,  is  the  time  to  face  up  to  this 
job,  and  get  it  done  about  a  wTeek  before  Christmas. 

Are  there  a  few7  rules  which  might  be  set  for  farm 
poultry  flock  owmers  to  make  use  of  right  now,  in 
getting  their  breeding  flocks  in  shape  for  the  1939 
chick  production  season?  There  are,  and  they  might 
include : 

1 —Sit  down  with  pencil  and  paper  and  figure 
out  how  many  chicks  (hatching  eggs,  or  pullets— it 
matters  not  which  form  one  figures  in  terms  of), 
\vin  be  needed  this  coming  Spring  season.  One  needs 
some  averages  to  work  with,  and  here  are  several, 
gleaned  from  study  of  something  over  200  farm 
flock  reports  over  a  period  of  five 
vears  ;  ( a )  one  may  reasonably  plan  on 
being  able  to  use  hatching  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  between  January  1  and  April  15 
by  selected  hens— this  gather  should 
average  12  eggs  from  each  selected 
breeder  hen  during  January,  11  from 
each  during  February,  18  in  March, 
and  9  during  the  first  half  of  April, 
totaling  a  gather  of  50  eggs  from  each 
hen  for  the  season,  (b)  40  of  those 
eggs  should  be  suitable  for  incubation, 
culling  any  not  weighing  2  ozs.,  all  mis¬ 
shapen,  off  type  eggs,  soft  shells,  etc. 

(c)  75  percent  of  that  40,  or  30,  should 
hatch — 30  chicks  from  each  breeder 
hen  should  be  possible,  (d)  Half  of 
each  hatch,  in  the  long  run,  will  be 
found  to  be  cockerels,  and  ha  IT  of 
them  pullets,  (e)  5  out  of  every  such 
30  may  die,  so  it  is  not  far  off  to  say 
that  from  each  hen  one  may  reasonably 
figure  on  producing  about  25  chicks,  or 
a  dozen  broilers,  and  a  dozen  young 
pullets.  Therefore,  figure  out  about 
how  many  chicks,  male  and  female,  are 
desired  for  home  needs,  and  for  sale  at  any  stage, 
and  plan  for  breeders  accordingly. 

2. — Figure  out  what  quarters  are  available  or  may 
be  made  available  during  the  next  few  days  wherein 
■selected  breeders  may  be  confined  and  specially  fed 
and  managed  for  optimum  hatching  egg  production. 
It  may  mean  trouble  and  bother,  but  it  should  be 
done,  for  the  results  in  another  Spring  will  more 
than  justify  the  difficulty.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  farm  flock  owners  to  make  up  individual  matings, 
that  is  separate  flocks  for  each  male,  consisting  of 
about  10  or  12  hens.  It  is  suggested  rather  that 
farm  flocks  should  be  made  up  on  a  “breeding  colony 
basis.”  By  that  is  meant  (a)  selecting  42  hens  and 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

about  eight  male  birds — 50-bird  flock — and  housing 
that  flock  as  a  breeding  unit;  (b)  keeping  such  flock 
separate  from  others,  marking  the  eggs  with  the 
flock  name  or  number  daily;  and  (c)  counting  upon 
each  such  bi’eeding  colony  for  the  production  of 
about  2,000  hatching  eggs,  or  about  1,150  chicks,  or 
about  500  broilers  and  about  450  pullets. 

3. — Plan  to  use  yearling  or  older  hens  as  breed¬ 
ers,  preferably.  But,  if  this  year  there  are  not  good 
quality  hens  at  hand,  and  the  new7  pullets  are  well- 
developed,  and  are  laying  well  as  Winter  comes  on, 
thei’e  is  no  good  reason  why  the  best  of  thenx  should 
not  be  bred  from,  but  select  them  carefully. 


White  Leghorn  breeding  males,  grown  healthfully 1  during  the  past  season,  note  are 
ready  for  use  in  breeding  colonies  as  sires  of  better  chicks  for  1939. 

Mid-December  is  a  good  time  to  select  bleeder 
hens.  Pick  oxxt  hens  (a)  wdiich  are  fair  repiesenta- 
tives  of  their  breed  or  variety,  for  uniformity  of 
eggs  and  other  prodxxcts  will  best  be  secured  by 
xxsing  standard  qxxality  hens  and  breeding  sires  as 
parent  stock,  (b)  Pick  out  hens  which  are  laying 
well  in  mid-Winter,  especially  if  pullets  are  to  be 
used,  for  precosity,  or  capacity  of  hens  to  lay  well 
during  the  Winter  season  of  high  egg  prices  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  inheritable,  (c)  Learn  to  recognize  the  body 
characteristics  which  point  out  the  prolific  Winter 
egg  layer.  She  has  bright  red,  full-blooded,  well- 
developed  comb,  wattles,  and  head  parts,  indicative 
of  an  active,  vigorous  blood  stream.  She  has  depth 


White  Leghorn  hens,  selected  for  use  in  a  farm,  poultry  breeding  colony  flock,  show 
quality  type,  productive  capacity  and  inherent  strength,  vitality  and  health  the 

kind  of  hens  which  produce  better  chicks. 

of  body,  length  of  keel,  breadth  of  back,  room  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  internal  organs.  She  has  span  be¬ 
tween  the  pelvic  bones,  at  three  fingers  width,  and 
space  between  the  pelvic  arch  and  the  tip  end  of 
the  keel,  again  three  fingers  w7idth.  (d)  if  the  hens 
are  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  or  xxsual  yellow-skinned 
breeds,  the  better  breeder  individuals  will  have 
faded-out  beaks  and  shanks  at  this  time  of  the  Win¬ 
ter,  meaning  that  egg  yield  has  drawn  upon  natural 
pigmentation  and  removed  it  from  those  parts. 

4. — Of  course,  if  trapnest  records  of  a  previous 
year’s  egg  yield  are  available,  or  even  those  of  the 
first  three  or  four  months  of  this  present  year’s  per¬ 
formance,  they  should  be  xised,  bxit  only  along  with 


physical  qualifications,  sigxxs  of  robxist,  vigorous 
health,  and  the  earmarks  of  standard  quality.  Where 
first  year  records  are  at  hand,  try  setting  up  a 
standai'd — a  minimum— of  not  breeding  from  year¬ 
lings  which,  as  pullets,  laid  less  than  175  eggs  in 
their  first  production  year.  Also  breed  preferably 
from  hens  which  showed  a  minimum  record  of  50 
eggs  during  their  first  Winter  (the  first  four  months 
of  the  first  laying  year),  and  at  least  50  eggs 
during  their  first  Summer-Fall  (the  last  four  months 
of  the  first  laying  year).  Then  one  will  be  getting 
somewhere,  for  such  hens  tend  to  produce  pullets  of 
their  same  kind,  and  one  can  make  money  from  table 
egg  yields,  if  they  are  made  at  such  rates  by  most 
of  the  pullets  reared. 

5.  — Pedigreed  males,  that  is  male 
birds  from  hens  of  known  high-egg 
production  records,  males  from  stand¬ 
ard-type  parentage,  and  which  are 
themselves  good  type,  are  the  sort  of 
fowls  one  would  like  to  have  many  of 
next  year. 

For  every  eight  male  birds  set  aside 
for  each  bi’eeding  colony  flock  above 
described,  try  to  set  aside,  to  hold  in 
reserve  against  the  day  of  need,  an 
added  two  male  birds,  for  things  do 
happen  to  males  and  losses  do  occur  as 
the  breeding  season  advances,  and  re- 
plaeements  ax*e  often  needed.  It  may 
be  a  nuisance  to  hold  an  excess  num¬ 
ber  of  males  over,  but  do  it  anyhow7. 
Preferably  keep  them  in  the  flock  w  ith 
the  others — fighting  will  otherwise  en- 
*ue  when  new7  males  are  introduced 
into  the  mated  flocks.  This  means 
then  that  l’eally  one  uses  10  males  with 
about  42  hens,  and  does  not  need  to 
worry  if  one  or  two  die  as  the  season 
advances. 

6.  — Make  these  selections  about  De¬ 
cember  15,  or  thereabouts,  and  get  those  fowls  over 
onto  a  suitable  bi’eeder  mash  and  ration  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  much  will  depend  upon  how7  breeders 
are  fed.  jWe  have  no  special  brief  for  any  special 
bi’eeder  mash,  but  the  one  used  must  be  high  in 
proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins.  It  must  contain 
milk,  alfalfa,  or  other  green  food,  oats,  and  similar 
valued  foods.  Our  New  Jersey  breeder  mash  may 
serve  as  a  guide,  for  it  has  been  proved  efficient  as 
a  feed  for  hens  from  which  good  hatchability  has 
been  secured,  other  things  being  equal.  This  mix¬ 
ture  consists  of  200  pounds  yellow’  cornmeal,  200 
pounds  wheat  bran,  200  pounds  flour  wheat  middlings, 
200  pounds  pulverized  oats,  75  pounds  meat  scrap  (55 

percent  pi’otein),  75  pounds  fish  meal. 
100  pounds  dried  buttermilk,  or  dried 
skim-milk,  50  pounds  dehydrated  al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal,  20  pounds  natural  cod- 
liver  oil  (or  5  pounds  of  an  oil  forti¬ 
fied  in  vitamin  D  to  a  level  of  400 
units  per  gram),  20  pounds  oyster  shell 
meal  or  limestone  flour  (over  90-per- 
cent  calcium  carbonate). 

6. — Protect  these  breeders  from  the 
elements  by  making  sure  that  their 
qxxarters  are  storm-tight,  free  from 
cold  windy  drafts,  and  the  snows. 
Keep  them  comfortable.  Provide  their 
floors  with  deep  straw  litter,  insulating 
the  fowls  against  the.  coldness,  hard¬ 
ness  and  posible  dampness  of  Winter 
poulti*y-house  floors.  Provide  quarters 
which  allow  a  floor  space  of  four 
square  feet  for  every  fowl,  lxiale  and 
female.  Give  a  roosting  space  of  at 
least  10  linear  inches  for  each  member 
of  the  flock,  and  make  sure  that  the 
roosting  places  are  well  protected  so 
that  no  combs  are  frosted  at  night.  It 
will  pay  to  insure  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  these  selected  poultry  breeders  The  happi¬ 
ness  of  hens  is  an  important  matter. 

7. — Provide  a  nest  for  every  five  hens  and  see  that 
each  nest  is  well  littered,  and  kept  perfectly  clean 
throughout  the  Winter.  Gather  the  eggs  twice  daily 
during  cold  weather,  and  store  breeding  eggs  in 
safe  place,  where  the  temperature  is  not  low  enough 
to  frost,  or  high  enough  to  stimulate  germ  develop¬ 
ment — preferably  aboxit  60  degi'ees.  It  will  pay  to 
be  careful  about  this. 

Some  such  program  will  provide  better  chicks  for 
1939.  Good  foundation  stock  is  as  essential  with 
the  poultry  flock  as  in  the  building  of  a  house  or 
barn  or  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  business. 
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Our  Singing  Countryside 

It  is  an  old  American  custom  that,  whenever  a 
moup  of  friendly  people  get  together,  in  other  than 
the  most  formal  surroundings,  someone  will  start  a 
song,  and  there  surely  is  no  lietter  social  ‘•ice-break¬ 
er'’  than  singing  familiar  songs  together.  Most  of’ 
us  have  a  love  for  music,  even  though  we  have  no 
voice  for  it  nor  instrumental  skill,  and  community 
singing  gives  us  a  chance  to  join  in,  though  we  might 
he  very  shy  of  letting  our  voices  be  heard  alone. 

In  years  gone  by,  long  before  the  radio  and  be¬ 
fore  the  auto  made  it  easy  to  get  to  a  central  place, 
many  farm  families  had  their  reed  or¬ 
gans  and  made  their  own  music.  Some¬ 
times  they  sang  as  they  worked 
around,  as  in  an  earlier  generation  of 
my  own  family  when  father  and  sons, 
coming  into  the  house  from  time  to 
time  on  their  various  errands,  would 
join  in  with  whatever  the  girls  were 
singing  and  a  duet  would  be  expanded 
to  a  quartet  or  a  sextet.  It  all  made 
the  work  go  easily  and  happily.  This 
has  a  counterpart  today  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  more  imaginative  ra¬ 
dio  program  makers  invite  their  “un¬ 
seen  audience”  to  join  in  on  some  well 
known  songs  so  that  at  times  all  oyer 
the  country  the  same  songs  are  being 
sung,  with  the  radio,  in  homes  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  miles  apart. 

In  the  cities  for  years  there  have 
been  glee  clubs  and  choruses,  but  few 
ventured  to  become  members  who  did 
not  have  really  good  voices  and  in 
some  cases  the  quality  demanded  was 
and  still  is  very  high.  Even  member¬ 
ship  in  a  small  church  choir  called  for 
a  considerable  degree  of  vocal  ability, 
not  necessary  for  community  singing. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  World  War  that 
really  developed  the  idea  of  community 
singing,  for  we  all  know  what  such 
singing  did  for  the  morale  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  for  the  folks  back  home  as 
well.  Until  that  time  we  hadn’t  heard 
a  great  deal  about  “song  leaders”  as 
such,  whose  duty  it  was  to  start  things 
going  and  introduce  new  songs  and 
variations  of  old  songs,  but  now  song 
leaders,  who  may  be  called  recreational 
directors  in  some  places,  are  part  of 
the  educational  and  extension  work  of 


known  as  musical  festivals  and  the  standards  are 
high.  Out  of  these  larger  groups  often  smaller  ones, 
of  especially  good  voices  will  emerge,  or  a  soloist 
whose  voice  will  win  for  herself  or  himself  State¬ 
wide  recognition. 

All  over  the  country  last  Summer,  at  State  Farm 
and  Home  weeks,  at  State  and  County  fairs  and  at 
other  gatherings  there  were  singing  groups  and  gen¬ 
eral  community  singing,  which  added  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  the  events. 

Music  libraries  are  being  built  up  and  rural 
people  are  selecting  better  and  better  chorals  and 
operas  and  individual  work  as  their  confidence  in 


that  after  two  years’  work  it  is  necessary  to  take 
over  an  uptown  theater  for  the  presentations.  In 
the  cities,  too,  national  groups  get  together  to  sing 
the  songs  of  their  former  homelands,  and  wherever 
you  find  a  group  of  Welsh  folk  or  Germans,  or 
others,  you  will  hear  their  earlier  folksongs. 

Surely  all  this  is  a  good  sign  in  these  none  too 
happy  times  and  the  more  our  people  can  get  to¬ 
gether  and  sing,  or  listen  to  their  neighbors  and 
friends  make  music,  the  better  feeling  and  under¬ 
standing  will  be  brought  about  and  the  less  time 
and  inclination  there  will  be  to  dwell  on  less  desir¬ 
able  things.  Music  is  the  great  harmonizing  influ¬ 
ence  on  humanity,  so  let’s  have  more 
of  it  through  the  countryside  and  in 
the  cities,  too. 

And  now,  at  Christmas  time,  it  is 
good  to  think  that  across  o*r  country, 
in  small  country  churches  and  in  great 
city  cathedrals  we  are  all  joining  in 
singing  the  fine  old  Christmas  hymns 
that  means  so  much  to  us.  Even  the 
shut-ins  can  add  their  voices  as  the 
music  comes  to  them  over  the  radio. 

CLAEA  BELL  WOOLWOKTH. 


A  good  load  of  buckwheat  on  the  farm  of  Sidney  H.  Moore  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


Photo  P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Marshes  of  Seneca  County  lure  flag-cutters  as  demand  for  barrels  grows.  The  flag- 
cutting  industry  has  transformed  vast  swamp  areas  in  up-State  New  York  into 
scenes  of  bustling  activity ,  especially,  in  Northern  Seneca  County  and  along  the 
low  lands  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  farmers  there  look  for  at  prosperous  season. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

First  frosts  came  to  the  hills  several 
weeks  ago  but  near  the  lakes  there  has 
been  no  real  freeze  and  now,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  month  of  the 
year,  it  is  still  possible  to  gather  crisp 
Swiss  chard,  pole  beans,  carrots  and 
other  rather  hardy  vegetables  from  the 
gardens.  Also  to  bring  in  gay  bouquets 
of  verbenas,  zinnias,  snapdragons  and 
marigolds.  In  a  sheltered  corner  Shasta 
daisies  that  had  been  cut  back  early  in 
the  season  have  dared  to  bloom  again. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  “As  Novem¬ 
ber  is,  so  March  will  be”  and,  if  at  all 
true,  what  a  lovely  month  and  perhaps 
an  early  Spring  to  which  to  look  for¬ 
ward  as  last  month  along  the  lakes 
wms  one  still,  sunny  day  after  another. 
Days  when  brightest  leaves  came  drift¬ 
ing  down  and  the  level  layers  never 
seemed  so  deep,  when  the  waters  of 
Cayuga  mirrored  every  lovely  color  of 
a  perfect  Autumn  in  true  reflection. 
Usually  a  heavy  frost  and  rains  spoil 
the  poplar  leaves  as  they  fall  so  quiek- 


practically  every  State  and  many  smaller  communi¬ 
ties.  Their  work  is  appreciated  and  is  known  to  be 
worth  whatever  price  it  may  cost. 

Again  the  radio  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  lives  of  all  our  people,  for  while  we  must  admit 
that  some  of  the  sounds  that  are  permitted  to  get 
out  on  the  air  waves  are  rather  questionable  to  a 
sensitive  ear,  the  musical  appreciation  hours  have 
been  and  are  being  of  untold  value,  not  only  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  own  periods  but  to  grown-ups  as  well 
and  we  should  be  grateful  not  only  to  the  networks 
themselves  but  to  the  fine  musicians  who  have  been 
willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  knowledge. 

Many  rural  communities  have  formed  their  own 
community  choral  clubs  and  choruses,  meeting  regu¬ 
larly  for  rehearsals. 


themselves  grows  with  their  understanding  of  the 
greater  music.  The  old  favorites  are  still  called 
for,  especially  those  in  which  the  audience  may 
join,  but  works  that  demand  real  study  are  being 
chosen  more  and  more. 

What  is  true  in  the  rural  districts  is  just  as  true 
in  the  cities  and  every  Summer  the  parks  are  full  of 
singing  thousands  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  holi¬ 
days.  Last  Summer  in  Washington  Square,  New 
York  City,  on  the  edge  of  Greenwich  Village,  a  for¬ 
mer  grand  opera  singer  gave  his  time  and  effort  to 
leading  such  a  group  every  Sunday  afternoon  with 
always  a  demand  for  more.  This  same  leader  or¬ 
ganized  a  Light  Opera  Group  among  amateurs  with 
good  voices  in  Greenwich  Village,  with  such  success 


ly  under  such  treatment,  but  this  Fall  each  leaf 
seemed  to  cling  to  the  parent  tree  and  turn  a  true, 
solid  lemon  color. 

We  were  loath  to  say  good-by,  in  September,  to 
Bobby  and  Prim,  the  tiny  wrens  who  spent  the  Sum¬ 
mer  in  their  little  rustic  house  in  the  honeysuckle 
vine  on  the  back  porch.  Bobby,  no  larger  than  a 
thumb,  was  so  named  because  he  had  no  tail !  We 
are  hoping  for  their  return  in  the  Spring.  Now 
Chick  and  Dee  have  brought  all  their  friends  we 
think  to  the  “cafeteria”  on  the  south  porch.  Eleven 
chickadees,  many  nuthatches  and  three  very  large 
downy  woodpeckers  are  constant  visitors.  They  are 
very  tame  and  one  cannot  move  outside  the  house 
without  having  some  of  them  alight  on  head,  shoul- 

d  e  r  s  or  outstretched 


sometimes  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  one  of  their 
own  members  who  has 
had  special  musical 
training,  and  sometimes, 
if  the  necessary  funds 
are  to  be  had,  a  trained 
director  will  be  hired. 
There  are  choruses  of 
mixed  voices  and  other 
groups  for  men  and 
women  separately,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  material 
and  the  interest  in  the 
community.  They  can 
always  be  depended  on 
to  furnish  good  enter¬ 
tainment  for  community 
events  and  often  they 
will  travel  across  the 
State  to  join  with  simi¬ 
lar  groups  in  a  musical 
festival.  One  evidence 
of  the  better  musical 
feeling  and  knowledge 
is  the  fact  that  while 
t  hese  State  meetings 
used  to  be  called  “con¬ 
tests”  they  are  now 


Photo  by  Genevieve  E.  Smith. 


Winter  Comes  to  New  York  at  Holland  in  Erie  County 


hand. 

There  are  now  two 
gray  squirrels  who  came 
one  morning  looking- 
very  worried  and  afraid 
of  every  sound.  One 
had  only  half  a  tail  and 
they  had  evidently  left 
their  woodland  h  o  m  e 
when  hunters  invaded 
it.  They  are  “Jack  and 
Jill”  to  us  now  and 
daily  becoming  m  ore 
confident  as  they  find  a 
special  tray  filled  with 
cracked  walnuts  for 
them. 

Early  morning  now 
means  steam  rolling  in 
from  the  lake,  pewter 
gray  clouds  of  it,  damp 
and  clinging.  This  morn¬ 
ing  we  could  see  the 
white  patches  that  are 
first  snows  on  the  Cort¬ 
land  Hills  far  above  the 
southern  end  of  Cayuga, 
Winter  on  its  way. 

ELLEX  C.  RICKARD. 
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REACTERS  IN  YOUR  HERD? 


TUBERCULOSIS 
HAS  BEEN 
PRETTY  WELL 
CLEANED  OUT 
IN  THIS  AREA 


Science  is  winning  the  war 
against  cattle-diseases.  Fewer  and 
fewer  cows  have  to  be  destroyed 
because  of  dangerous  plagues. 

Credit  for  this  belongs  mainly 
to  our  governmental  agencies. 
But  for  years,  trained  Sheffield 
men  have  helped  to  solve  the 
problem  of  cattle -diseases  by 


aiding  thousands  of  producers  to 
keep  their  herds  healthy. 

This  is  part  of  a  general  pro¬ 
gram  to  promote  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  dairy  industry.  Shef¬ 
field  has  sought  constantly  to 
improve  milk  quality,  to  adjust 
milk  supply  to  market  demand, 
to  find  customers  for  more  milk. 


524  WEST  57th  STREET  •  NEW  YOI 

A  LEADER  IN  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  FOR  98 
LISTEN  IN  to  the  Weekly  Milk  Bulletin,  every 
Monday  evening  over  WG Y  from  7:45  to  8  P.  M. 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
300,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — ■ 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yoricer  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
AVe  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 

farm  interest.  _  .  . 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  It 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Name  . .  . 
R.  F.  D. 
Post  Office 


State 


Marketing  the  1 938  Potato  Crop 


Growers  in  such  intensive  potato  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  as  Aroostook,  where  as 
much  as  40.000,000  bushels  are  grown  in 
a  single  county,  have  a  much  easier  mar¬ 
keting  problem  than  those  in  States 
like  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Up 
there  in  the  cold  North  potatoes  are  al¬ 
most  the  only  farm  product  sold.  They 
say  that  an  Aroostook  farmer  grows  po¬ 
tatoes  all  summer,  sells  them  all  winter, 
and  dreams  of  them  nights.  So  many 
carloads  are  shipped  from  every  railroad 
station  that  there  is  good  competition  for 
every  grower’s  potatoes.  He  needs  only 
a  telephone  call  to  know  exactly  what  he 
can  get  for  a  load  as  soon  as  he  can  haul 
it  to  the  station.  And  every  day  at  5 
P.  M.  the  radio  station  at  Presque  Isle 
broadcasts  a  Government  market  report 
that  tells  the  price  per  100  pounds  that 
shippers  are  getting  for  their  carloads 
sold  and  the  price  per  barrel  of  165 
pounds  that  they  are  paying  growers. 

Market  conditions  are  much  more  uni¬ 
form  in  Aroostook  than  in  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania.  Few  Aroostook  potatoes 
are  sold  to  either  consumers,  grocers  or 
truck  buyers.  Soils,  crop  rotation  and 
production  methods  are  much  the  same 
all  through  Aroostook  County.  Green 
Mountains  form  the  bulk  of  the  crop, 
with  Irish  Cobblers  grown  for  early,  and 
a  smaller  proportion  of  other  varieties — 
Katahdins,  Chippewas  and  Bliss  Tri¬ 
umphs. 

On  nine  farms  out  of  10  a  potato-grow¬ 
er  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  is  first 
of  all  a  dairyman,  poultryman,  a  fruit¬ 
grower  or  a  vegetable-grower.  He  has 
few  acres  of  potatoes  compared  to  his 
Aroostook  competitor.  His  soil  may  be 
anything  from  a  light  gravel  to  a  heavy 
clay,  and  too  often  has  been  worn  by 
more  than  a  century  of  hard  use.  For 
his  few  acres  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
labor-saving  machinery  used  by  every 
Maine  grower — planter,  sprayer,  digger 
and  grader.  Another  handicap  is  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  skilled  labor.  Most  New 
York  State  hired  men  know  something 
about  handling  dairy  cows,  but  little- 
about  the  fine  points  of  potato  produc¬ 
tion.  But  in  Aroostook  nearly  every  man 
applying  for  a  farm  job  is  a  skilled  work¬ 
man  at  every  phase  of  potato  work  from 
plowing  or  spring  harrowing  through  to 
the  time  the  last  bushel  is  graded. 

Shipping  by  rail  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
in  many  old-time  potato  sections.  A  lit¬ 
tle  station  like  Nichols  would  ship  180 
cars  in  a  season  30  years  ago ;  none  now. 
Only  in  a  few  counties  like  Steuben,  Al¬ 
legany  and  A\Tyoming  and  on  Long  Island 
are  many  potatoes  shipped  by  rail.  In¬ 
cluding  certified  seed,  only  2,234  carloads 
were  shipped  from  all  the  Tip-State  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  York  State,  and  3,370  from 
Long  Island.  This  means  that  not  much 
over  3.000,000  bushels  out  of  New  York’s 
1937  crop  of  2S, 375, 000  were  sold  by  rail. 
Pennsylvania  had  even  less,  653  carloads, 
or  less  than  400,000  bushels  out  of  25,- 
215.000  in  1937. 

So  our  farmers  sell  to  the  consumer 
when  they  can  ;  to  the  grocer  when  they 
get  a  chance ;  then  sell  the  rest  of  their 
potato  crops  to  itinerant  truck  buyers. 
In  any  case  they  have  a  hard  time  to 
know  just  what  to  ask  in  price.  Seldom 
do  they  have  such  up  to  the  minute 
knowledge  of  prices  as  the  Aroostook 
County  grower  listening  in  on  the  Pres¬ 
que  Isle  radio  station  at  5  P.  M. 

Several  of  our  radio  stations  and  many 
city  newspapers  publish  produce  market 
reports.  A  farmer  living  close  to  New 
York  City.  Buffalo,  Rochester  or  other 
big  market  can  use  these  daily  reports 
with  profit.  Unfortunately,  most  of  us 
are  located  anywhere  from  50  to  more 
than  100  miles  away  from  such  a  mar¬ 
ket.  Unless  we  actually  go  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  market  to  sell  there,  we  do  not 
know  how  to  use  its  daily  price  reports, 
because  we  do  not  know  just  what  these 
quotations  mean. 

For  example,  the  Chicago  daily  potato 
market  report  quotes  prices  on  the  basis 
of  sale  of  whole  carloads.  The  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  reports  from 
many  other  cities  are  on  the  basis  of 
sales  in  jobbing  quantities,  which  means 
less  than  carlot  sales  of  from  a  few 
bushels  to  100  or  more.  Naturally,  this 
price  is  lower  than  for  the  larger  quan¬ 
tity,  for  the  dealer  handling  carlots  does 
not  have  to  have  a  warehouse,  while  the 
dealer  handling  less  than  carlots  must 
have  one. 

Public  markets  where  potatoes  are  sold 
from  trucks  to  grocers  or  restaurants  use 
still  smaller  quantities.  Last  are  the  re¬ 
tail  markets  such  as  Endieott  and  John¬ 
son  City  where  individual  consumers  may 
buy  in  as  small  quantities  as  a  peck,  and 
prices  are  highest  of  all.  Therefore  a 
quotation  of  potato  prices  means  little  to 
the  farmer  unless  he  knows  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  made. 


Most  truck  buyers  are  wholesalers  in  a 
small  way.  They  buy  a  load  of  100  to 
200  bushels  from  a  farmer  and  haul  them 
to  a  city  that  may  be  200  miles  away. 
Most  truckers  sell  to  grocers  or  restaur¬ 
ants,  though  many  city  wholesale  produce 
houses  send  out  their  trucks  to  buy  of 
the  farmer.  Experience  proves  that  it 
does  not  pay  for  a  large  and  expensive 
truck  to  attempt  to  handle  a  retail  trade 
direct  to  the  consumer. 

The  truck  buyer  can  and  often  does 
pay  the  farmer  more  than  the  carlot  ship¬ 
per  can  for  the  same  quality  of  potatoes. 
He  goes  from  one  farm  cellar  to  another 
until  he  can  tell  just  what  each  farmer 
has  there.  One  crop  will  have  nice  size 
and  good  cooking  quality.  That  crop  gets 
the  first  call.  If  the  grower  knows  what 
prices  are,  he  gets  the  highest  prices. 
But  the  growers  who  have  potato  crops 
that  are  poor  in  cooking  quality,  that 
show  rot  from  blight,  scab  from  too  much 
lime  in  the  soil,  wire-worm  injury,  hol¬ 
low-heart  or  knobs  of  second-growth  are 
left  holding  their  crops  unsold  until  all 
the  best  crops  are  used  up,  unless  the 
owners  of  the  good  stuff  ask  too  much. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  depart¬ 
ments,  publishes  daily  market  reports 
from  many  offices.  New  York  potato- 
growers  can  get  these  from  either  300 
Terminal  Bldg.,  Rochester,  or  Boom  408, 
641  AVashington  St.,  New  York  City.  By 
watching  these  reports,  the  potato-grower 
knows  where  prices  are  going. 

The  1938  potato  crop  was  estimated  at 
368,203,000  bushels  on  November  1.  This 
compares  with  393,289,000  bushels  for 
the  unprofitable  crop  of  1937.  Early  in 
this  Summer  hot  and  wet  weather  forced 
such  large  and  heavy  vine  growth  in  sev¬ 
eral  important  potato  producing  States 
that  the  July  1  forecast  showed  the  high¬ 
est  probable  yield  per  acre  on  record, 
126.5  bushels  for  the  whole  United 
States,  compared  with  the  10-year  aver¬ 
age  of  110.6  bushels. 

Since  then  the  potato  crop  has  been 
hit  by  a  succession  of  disasters.  First, 
heavy  rains  in  the  East  caused  a  bad  epi¬ 
demic  of  late  blight  in  New  England, 
Long  Island,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  So  many  growers  could  not  spray 
their  wet  fields  that  a  large  share  of  the 
vines  in  these  sections  was  dead  by  Au¬ 
gust  1.  This  attack  was  violently  checked 
in  late  July  and  early  August  by  weather 
so  hot  and  dry  that  much  damage  was 
done  to  vines  by  leaf  burning,  which 
many  growers  mistook  for  blight  itself. 

After  the  hot  weather,  more  rains  in 
August  and  September  started  a  second 
outbreak  of  late  blight  and  rot  over  an 
area  much  wider  than  the  first.  It  ex¬ 
tended  from  Prince  Edward  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  all  the  way  across 
to  Eastern  Minnesota.  By  September  1 
most  of  the  potato  vines  in  Aroostook 
County  were  dead. 

Then  came  the  great  hurricane.  AVhile 
it  did  less  damage  to  potatoes  than  it  did 
to  the  New  England  apple  crop,  the  in¬ 
direct  damage  was  very  heavy.  All  over 
the  wide  blighted  area  were  thousands  of 
fields  in  which  many  if  not  most  of  the 
vines  Were  dead.  But  the  living  plants 
too  often  carried  live  blight  germs  on 
their  leaves  and  stems  which  at  once  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  the  rainy  weather. 

On  a  path  several  hundred  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  path  of  the  storm  center 
of  the  hurricane  heavy  rains  washed 
down  the  live  blight  germs  into  the  soil. 
Reaching  the  tubers  in  the  hills,  they 
started  such  severe  rot  that  the  total  loss 
will  be  many  millions  of  bushels. 

The  rot  started  by  the  first  attack  of 
late  blight,  that  in  June  and  July,  had 
time  to  destroy  the  infected  tubers  before 
they  were  dug,  and  the  crop  came  out 
clean  of  rot.  But  in  the  infection  from 
the  September  attack  had  not  progressed 
far  enough  in  the  tubers  for  pickers  to  be 
able  to  sort  out  all  those  with  rot.  In 
a  dozen  States  potato-growers  are  finding 
potato  rot  in  storage.  I  hesitate  to  tell 
the  stories  that  come  to  me.  The  percent¬ 
ages  of  loss  are  often  so  heavy  that  they 
are  hard  to  believe.  But  letters  from 
many  growers  and  scientists  all  the  way 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Minnesota  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  rot  loss  in  storage  will  se¬ 
riously  cut  down  the  supplies  of  pota¬ 
toes  available  for  sale  from  the  1938 
crop. 

Last  of  all,  a  cold  wave  in  Idaho  froze 
deep  into  the  soil  November  6  and  7.  Con¬ 
tinued  rains  had  prevented  the  finish  of 
digging,  and  while  the  extent  of  the  loss 
will  not  be  fully  known  for  weeks,  it  has 
been  sufficient  to  make  dealers  all  over 
the  United  States  raise  their  prices  more 
or  less.  Growers  everywhere  should  watch 
for  the  report  of  stocks  of  potatoes  left 
on  hand  January  1,  which  is  published 
about  March  20  each  year,  daniel  deajm. 

New  York. 
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The  Native  Trilliums. — Among  our 
showy  native  flowers  the  Trilliums  are 
not  only  suitable  for  the  wild  garden,  but 
also  for  perennial  borders  and  rockeries, 
where  they  can  have  shade,  or  partial 
shade.  They  give  the  best  effect  when 
planted  in  groups,  or  when  a  number  of 
plants  are  naturalized  where  they  will 
give  a  sheet  of  white  flowers  in  Spring. 
They  want  an  acid  soil,  peat  or  leaf  mold, 
and  thus  are  desirable  to  border  plant¬ 
ings  of  Rhododendrons  or  Azaleas.  Nur¬ 
sery-grown  Trilliums  are  usually  planted 
in  Fall  or  early  Spring,  but  if  one  has  an 
opportunity  to  transplant  wild  plants  it 
is  desirable  to  lift  them  in  midsummer, 
after  the  foliage  is  ripe.  They  may  even 
he  moved  when  in  full  bloom,  if  carefully 
planted  and  not  allowed  to  dry  out.  They 
grow  readily  from  seeds  planted  as  soon 
as  ripe  and  self-sow  in  a  favorable  place. 
T.  grandiflorum  is  the  favorite  garden 
variety ;  the  large  three-parted  flowers 
are  pure  white  at  first,  gradually  turning 
pink ;  they  have  no  odor.  Trillium  erec- 
tum.  commonly  called  wake-robin,  has 
purplish  red  flowers  with  a  disagreeable 
odor ;  it  is,  however,  an  interesting  plant 
for  the  wild  garden.  The  painted  Tril¬ 
lium,  T.  undulatum,  has  white  flowers 
veined  with  purple  at  the  base,  followed 
by  a  bright  red  berry.  We  have  only 
grown  the  three  varieties  named,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  others  of  native 
origin,  including  attractive  varieties  from 
the  West  and  South.  These  eastern  va¬ 
rieties  are  all  very  hardy;  they  do  best 
in  a  moist  soil,  though  we  have  plenty  of 
bloom  from  them  in  a  rather  dry  place 
where  the  soil  is  kept  moist  by  leaf  mold. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  has  selected  the 
Trillium  as  its  floral  emblem,  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  a  native  American. 
According  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  first 
Trillium  was  introduced  to  English  gar¬ 
dens  from  North  America  in  1700.  and 
Linnaeus  derived  its  name  from  the  Latin 
word  meaning  triple,  because  the  calyx 
has  three  sepals,  the  corolla  three  petals, 
the  pistil  three  styles,  and  the  stem  three 
leaves. 

Disappointing  Peonies  and  Narcis¬ 
sus. — “I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do 
for  peonies  when  their  leaves  become  dark 
spotted  and  they  do  not  bloom  any  more.” 
says  Mrs.  G.  A.  G.  “Also  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Narcissus.  The  flowers  dry  up  be¬ 
fore  they  open.” 

Where  peonies  fail  to  bloom,  they  may 
be  in  a  starved  condition  due  to  lack  of 
fertility,  or  they  may  suffer  from  drought 
or  shade.  Unless  diseased,  the  most 
common  cause  of  this  trouble  is  starva¬ 
tion.  They  are  greedy  feeders,  and 
should  have  a  yearly  top-dressing  of  old, 
well-rotted  manure,  and  an  occasional 
application  of  bonemeal.  The  top-dress¬ 
ing  should  be  given  in  Fall ;  never  use 
fresh  manure,  and  never  apply  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  Spring,  as  the  soft  rapid  growth 
that  results  is  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
When  flower  buds  are  forming,  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  liquid  manure  at  intervals  of 
about  two  weeks  is  helpful.  A  light  sandy 
soil  is  not  congenial  to  peonies,  and  they 
also  like  an  open  sunny  position.  If  they 
are  in  a  border  that  is  partly  shaded,  and 
also  where  the  soil  is  robbed  by  tree 
roots,  results  are  disappointing.  Leaf 
blotch  in  peonies  is  usually  kept  in  check 
by  cutting  and  burning  all  the  old  foliage 
in  Fall,  or  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  but  these  brown  patches  may 
be  the  result  of  botrytis  blight,  which  is 
the  peony’s  worst  and  most  prevalent 
enemy.  This  is  especially  destructive 
during  wet  seasons,  and  the  humid  heat 
of  the  past  Summer  gave  it  ideal  grow¬ 
ing  conditions.  This  appears  early  in 
the  Spring,  when  young  shoots  suddenly 
wilt  and  fall  over.  The  affected  tissue 
turns  black,  and  shows  patches  of  gray¬ 
ish  spores.  These  spores  extend  later  to 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  causing  flower 
buds,  if  they  form,  to  blast,  the  crown 
decays,  and  irregular  brown  patches  show 
on  the  leaves,  spreading  rapidly  in  wet 
weather.  Treatment  is  spraying  with 
weak  Bordeaux  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
show  in  Spring,  but  it  is  even  more  nec¬ 
essary  to  clear  up  rubbish  in  Fall,  and 
remove  old  stems  and  foliage  on  which 
the  disease  may  hibernate.  Be  sure  to 
remove  all  debris  this  Fall,  and  top-dress 
with  old  manure  mixed  with  rich  soil 
from  the  compost  heap. 

The  chief  causes  for  failure  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  flowers  are  drought,  shade  and 
poor  soil.  Another  cause  is  tidying  up 
the  border  by  cutting  off  the  foliage  be¬ 
fore  it  has  ripened  and  died  down.  The 
bulb  needs  the  foliage  to  provide  nourish¬ 
ment.  that  it  may  form  the  flower  bud, 
and  if  the  leaves  are  removed  before  they 


have  performed  this  function  the  cycle  of 
growth  is  interrupted.  Those  shabby 
leaves  are  not  handsome,  but  they  are 
needed.  However,  the  formation  of  buds 
that  do  not  open,  but  dry  up  on  the  plant, 
is  more  often  due  to  poor  soil  or  too  little 
sun.  We  would  suggest  checking  up  on 
these  various  causes.  Also,  if  the  bulbs 
have  been  undisturbed  for  several  years, 
they  may  need  lifting  and  dividing,  for 
they  increase  quite  rapidly,  and  we  some¬ 
times  find  such  a  compact  mass  of  bulbs 
that  they  are  strangling  one  another,  with 
an  inevitable  loss  in  bloom.  It  is  too 
late  to  consider  this  now,  but  we  would 
advise  giving  this  consideration  next  year, 
making  sure  that  the  situation  is  favor¬ 
able,  the  ground  well  enriched,  and  the 
bulbs  properly  separated.  A  good  mulch 
of  manure  this  Fall  may  give  more  en¬ 
couragement  next  Spring. 

Pompon  Asters. — One  of  our  readers 
who  has  the  purple  Michaelmas  daisies 
asks  about  pompon  Asters.  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  give  information  about  any  true 
Asters  that  can  be  called  pompons,  for  all 
we  know  have  the  central  disk  which 
holds  the  true  flowers,  surrounded  by  the 
ray  florets.  We  think  the  question  must 
apply  to  the  China  Asters,  so-called, 
which  are  not  Asters  to  the  botanist,  their 
botanical  name  being  Callistephus.  There 
is  one  type  of  the  China  aster  called  Lil- 
liput-flowered,  which  like  the  Lilliput- 
flowered  Zinnias,  might  be  called  pom¬ 
pons.  They  are  early  dwarf  in  growth, 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  small  flow¬ 
ers.  The  colors  are  dark  blue,  vivid  red, 


rose,  crimson  and  white,  also  white  with 
blue  or  rose  center. 

The  Chrysanthemums.  —  The  past 
Summer  was  discouraging  to  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  for  they  do  not  like  the  pro¬ 
longed  heat,  and  suffer  especially  from 
the  hot  nights,  so  they  were  all  very  late 
to  bud,  and  we  expected  a  poor  harvest 
of  flowers.  They  all  began  to  look  more 
cheerful  in  October,  and  really  the  flow¬ 
ers  were  as  abundant  as  usual,  though 
some  of  the  earliest  Korean  varieties 
faded  sooner  than  they  would  in  cooler 
weather.  We  had  no  frost  until  October 
31,  which  is  much  later  than  usual,  and 
the  first  two  weeks  in  November  being 
mild  and  sunny,  there  were  finer  flowers 
than  usual.  November  7  the  tempera¬ 
ture  reached  75  degrees,  and  the  later 
buds  seemed  to  swell  visibly.  We  do  not 
try  to  grow  the  large  show  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  but  confine  ourselves  to  those 
generally  listed  as  garden  varieties.  The 
September  flowering  varieties  usually 
stretch  over  into  October,  and  the  Octo¬ 
ber-blooming  continue  into  November,  if 
the  season  is  favorable.  These  lists  in¬ 
clude  singles,  pompons  and  anemone- 
flowered  sorts.  If  we  were  making  a 
first  venture  in  garden  Chrysanthemums, 
we  should  ask  a  reliable  dealer  to  supply 
varieties  that  might  be  expected  to  give 
good  results  in  our  locality.  The  Korean 
hybrids  -suffered  the  first  Winter  we  had 
them,  and  we  lost  a  number,  why  we  do 
not  know ;  it  was  a  severe  Winter,  but 
the  same  varieties,  in  a  garden  near  our 
own  were  unharmed  under  apparently 
similar  conditions.  We  usually  think  of 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums  as  the  little 
button  flowers  of  an  old-fashioned  type, 
but  many  classed  as  Pompons  have  grace¬ 
ful  blooms  of  fair  size,  including  the 
Anemone  types.  The  showiest  variety  in 


our  garden  this  Fall  was  Red  Hussar, 
having  scarlet-crimson  semi-double  flow¬ 
ers.  It  is  compact  and  bushy  in  growth 
and  has  always  been  highly  satisfactory. 
We  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
dwarf  Chrysanthemum  “Amelia.”  which 
is  known  by  many  different  names ;  it 
is  a  dwarf  compact  plant  that  is  gener¬ 
ally  likened  to  an  Azalea  in  outline, 
though  of  course  the  flowers  are  of  the 
true  Chrysanthemum  type. 

Some  seasons  the  garden  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  suffer  severely  from  mildew,  which 
should  be  controlled  with  sulphur;  other¬ 
wise  the  loss  of  foliage  is  very  detrimen¬ 
tal.  Plant  lice  are  the  worst  insect  ene¬ 
mies  ;  Black  Leaf  40  is  effective  against 
them.  During  hot  dry  weather  a  mulch 
of  lawn  clippings  will  conserve  moisture 
and  keep  the  roots  cool.  A  sunny  loca¬ 
tion,  and  a  rich,  well-drained  soil,  are 
requirements  of  this  plant  in  the  garden. 
Old  plants  should  be  divided  and  reset 
in  Spring,  or  they  will  become  too  crowd¬ 
ed,  like  our  perennials.  We  prefer  to 
set  new  plants  in  Spring,  in  rich  well- 
tilled  soil.  Mulch  lightly  over  Winter ; 
too  thick  a  mulch  seems  to  smother  the 
crowns ;  it  is  really  to  shade  from  sun 
quite  as  much  as  from  frost,  for  the 
shoots  form  very  early.  Pinching  out 
side  buds  will  give  larger  blooms,  but  in 
the  garden  we  prefer  the  natural  sprays. 
Liquid  manure  is  helpful  when  the  buds 
are  forming;  it  should  be  given  when  the 
soil  is  moist,  never  when  dry.  During 
hot  dry  weather  a  good  soaking  of  water 
once  or  twice  a  week  will  encourage  bet¬ 
ter  growth  and  more  flower  buds.  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  gross  feeders,  and  while 
over-feeding  sometimes  has  a  bad  effect 
on  plants  under  glass,  there  is  little  risk 
of  such  trouble  in  the  open  ground. 

E.  T.  ROYEE. 


GO  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show  you  a  pair  of 
Litentuf  boots,  arctics  or  work  rubbers.  See  how 
light  and  flexible  they  are.  Step  into  them — note  how  easily 
they  go  on,  how  well  they  fit. 

And  as  for  wear,  laboratory  tests,  and  actual  wear  tests 
(made  by  farmers  in  their  every-day  work,  prove  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  Goodrich  Litentufs.  Their  built-in  extra  wear  will 
amaze  you!  Goodrich  Footwear,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Goodrich  +&+ 

Litentufs 


Goodrich  Litentufs 
for  ail  farm 
work —  Mud 
Rubbers,  Arc¬ 
tics,  12-  and 
16-inch  Boots. 
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Many  Vermont 
Sugar  Orchards 
Damaged 


GRIMM 
Maple  Sugar 
UTENSILS 


TAP  all  MAPLES  available  and  get  as  much  of  the 
cash  crop  as  possible. 

GRIMM  UTENSILS  are  made  of  the  best  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship,  carefully  supervised  and 
guaranteed.  ...  , 

Send  now  for  Catalogue  B  telling  us  the  number 
of  Buckets  you  will  hang  and  what  utensils  you  will 
need.  Be  ready  when  the  season  opens. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vt. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

LTfkewoodSn9ANDUP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepeld — 600  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

Tool  Houses-Storage  Sheds 
Work  Shops-Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Buildings  lor  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  $t.,  Hackensack,  N.J. 


r%tts&U00K 

T **  MATURITY  DATES 


Large 
pictures,  many  show¬ 
ing  relative  sizes. 

A 


For  heavy  yield  and  highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices — giant,  luscious,  prize¬ 
winning  vegetables,  finest  flowers 
-write  today  for  this  big  hook  that 
tells  time  from  planting  to  harvest. 

All  about  new  hybrids,  early  and 
disease- resistant  strains  —  tested.  RV 
guaranteed  seeds.  Always  highest 
quality,  always  low  prices. 

,  1000 Tomato  Seeds  FREE 

Send  3c  postage,  we’ll  in- 
■  elude  Pkt.  Maule’s  new 

Super-Ma rglobe  Tomato! 

Wm. Henry  Maule.793  Maule  Bldg. .Philadelphia 

FRUIT  TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  UNEXCELLED  QUALITY;  500.- 
000  Peach ;  200,000  Apple,  one  and 
two  year;  thousands  of  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  Fruit  Plants.  Large  and 
Ismail  planters  are  invited  to 
write  for  our  latest  free  FALL 
Price  last  announcing  the  greatest 
price  reduction  on  fruit  trees  ever 
made  in  our  history.  It  pays  to  plant 
Bountiful  Ridge  trees  and  plants. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  F  -  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

i  2-3  ft.  Apple  15c.  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc. 

1  in  fact  our  1939  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn, 


Allen’s  Nursery 

Sox  1  1 


ry  &  Seed  House 

Geneva, 


STRAWBERRIES 

Tl  \  XI  Allen’s  Berry-Book  De- 
K  jl  I  scribes  Best  Methods, 
i  ill  Plants.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  Catskill, 
etc.  Copy  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO- 
72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


w 


HO  HAS  several  hundred  laurel  bushes  to  sell? 

KITCHAWAN  NURSERY.  Kitchawan.  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  715. 

POUI.TRYMAN,  MARRIED,  no  children,  with 
15  years’  experience  on  large  and  successful 
plants',  in  full  charge,  wishes  connection  at 
once;  age  37;  references.  ADVERTISER  6385, 
care  ’  Rural  N ew’- Yorker. _ 

AMERICAN,  AGE  50,  houseman,  gardener, 
handy-man,  cleaning,  repairing,  painting,  good 
all-around  worker,  thoroughly  experienced;  some 
poultry  experience;  strictly  temperate;  refer¬ 
ences;  $20  montfc/  t»ar«l.  JAY  T.  KINNEY. 
Tuekahoe,  N.  Y. _ _ 

RELIABLE  YOUNG  man  wants  farm  work, 
good  milker:  10  years’  experience.  Write 
VINCENT  SWEDERSKY,  Uniondale,  Fa. 


•RACTICAL.  EXPERIENCED,  responsible,  tem¬ 
perate,  childless  couple  for  dairy,  poultry  or 
mit  farm,  tractor  and  deisel  experience;  full 
barge  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6416,  care 
lural  New-Yorker.  _ 

I4N  PAST  middle-aged,  wishes  position  with 
private  family,  caretaker  small  place,  clean 
porker ;  can  milk;  don’t  smoke;  good  references. 
facMAHON,  654  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Miscellaneous 


iV ANTED  —  Kohler  lighting  plant;  will  pay 
cash.  JOHN  AMIRAULT,  Box  28,  Malden, 
d  ass.  _ _ _ 

H)  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  ,$4.50-$25;  crib  quilts, 

photos,  6  ets.;  rugs,  aprons,  goose  featherbeds, 
lillows.  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipobs,  Ohio. 

’OR  SALE— One  10,000  Cugley  Lower  electric 

incubator  $275,  excellent  hatcher.  MILLER  S 
POULTRY  FARM,  Myerstown,  Pa. _ 

BUS4A1  PILLOWS,  one  dollar;  Xmas  presents 

and  asthma,  MRS.  MAXAM,  Raquette  Lake, 
\T.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Used  stapling  machine  for  crate 
making.  ADVERTISER  6389,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NOWMOBILE  ATTACHMENT  for  sale.  JOE 

ULRICH,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  N.  T, 


Country  Board 


UVERSIDE  FARMS  —  Guests  all  year,  near 
mountains,  mild  winters,  modern  home,  good 
leals  circulating  beat:  single  rooms  $9  weekly; 
hristians.  WOODSTOCK,  VA. 


The  Grange 

This  nation’s  No.  1  problem,  “Falling 
Farm  Prices,”  received  the  attention  of 
the  National  Session  at  Portland.  Its 
program  calls  for  amendment  to  the 
present  crop  control  law  and  substitution 
of  a  long-time  program.  The  Grange  has 
always  opposed  compulsory  crop  control 
and  Government  control  of  farm  com¬ 
modity  prices. 

Many  State  delegates  were  firm  for  the 
term  “cost  of  production”  in  price  fix¬ 
ing.  Others  were  fearful  for  the  present 
farmers’  unions,  etc.  It  was  finally 
couched  in  these  words :  “A  program  in 
legislation  and  administration  that  will 
establish  and  maintain  prices  for  farm 
products  that  will  provide  reasonable 
profits  as  determined  by  production 
costs.”  This  was  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
stand  taken  for  some  years.  The  usual 
action  favoring  prohibition  was  taken. 

Three  years  ago,  Northland  Pioneer 
Grange  No.  1  was  organized  in  Alaska. 
This  Grange  has  175  members  and  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
N.  Johnson  attended  the  national  session 
from  this  Grange,  accompanied  by  their 
little  daughter,  Gloria.  The  majority  of 
the  members  are  old-timers,  but  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  open  their  doors  to  the  Eskimos 
soon. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  session  was 
the  introduction  and  use  of  a  gavel  at 
the  Sunday  morning  call  by  National 
Master  Taber,  the  day  for  all  members 
to  “Go  to  Church.’’  It  is  said  that  the 
wood  for  this  gavel  was  taken  from  the 
first  apple  tree  planted  in  the  Oregon 
Territory,  in  1S25.  It  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mrs.  Edith  Tozier  Weathered 
Chaplain  of  Oregon  Grange,  given  her  by 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  work  as  lecturer  on  -State  his¬ 
tory.  The  tree  is  still  standing  at  Van¬ 
couver.  Wash.  It  was  explained  that  in 
that  year  a  young  Englishman  came  out 
here  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  bringing  in  his  pocket  some  ap¬ 
ple  seeds  which  he  planted  and  from 
which  this  history-making  implement  was 
carved.  Wood  from  a  cherry  tree,  planted 
in  1837,  is  also  used  in  this  gavel. 

Raymond  Cooper,  Master  of  New  York 
State  Grange,  backed  by  a  membership 
of  135,000,  made  a  strong  appeal  for  ces¬ 
sation  of  trade  with  any  country  that 
might  prolong  war  or  war  conditions. 

While  it  has  been  customary  to  elect 
executive  committeemen  from  State  Mas¬ 
ters,  Brother  Fred  J.  Freestone,  past 
New  York  State  Master,  was  re-elected 
to  that  office  in  recognition  of  valuable 
services, 

4,060  members  assembled  on  Friday  at 
the  session,  and  were  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  wonderful  seventh  degree 
of  the  order.  This  brings  the  total  seventh 
degree  membership  up  to  about  116,500. 
The  work  was  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  M.  Gardner  of  Springfield.  Mass.. 
High  Priest  of  the  Assembly  of  Demeter. 

The  1939  session  of  the  National 
Grange  will  go  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  city  will  be  determined  later. 

GEOBGE  M.  MORE. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Dec.  13-16.  —  N.  Y.  State  Grange, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  14-16.  —  Peninsula  Horticultural 
Society  annual  meeting,  Dover,  Del.  T. 
F.  Manns,  Secretary,  Newark,  Del. 

Dec.  21-24. — Willimantic  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  Show.  North  Windham,  Conn. 
D.  D.  Cavanaugh,  Secretary. 

Jan.  3-4,  1939. — Maryland  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  annual  meeting,  Fred¬ 
erick.  A.  F.  Yierlieller,  Secx-etary,  Col¬ 
lege  Park. 

Jan.  4-8. — N.  Y.  Poultry  Show,  14th 
St.  Armory,  New  York.  Fred  H.  Bohrer, 
Secretary,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  annual  meeting,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Union  Agricultural  meet¬ 
ings,  Worcester  Auditorium,  Worcester. 
W.  R.  Cole,  Secretary,  Amherst. 

Jan.  9-14. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Duquesne  Garden.  J.  J.  Bedel,  Secretary, 
59  Park  St..  Millvale,  Pa. 

Jan.  10-13.  —  Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Rochester. 

Jan.  11-15.  —  Boston,  Mass.,  Poultry 
Show,  Boston  Garden,  Paul  P.  Ives, 
Chairman,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  16-20. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  M.  .T.  Grimes,  Director. 

Jan.  17-19.  —  Maine  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety  annual  meeting,  Augusta.  E.  L. 
White,  Secretary,  Bowdoinham. 

Jan.  17-19. — State  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  meeting,  in  connection 
with  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harris¬ 
burg.  J.  U.  Ruef,  Secretary,  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Jan.  23-27. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton. 

Jan.  25-27.  —  Eastern  Meeting  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


N.  H.  Orchard  Notes 

One  of  the  helpful  things  about  or¬ 
charding  is  that  fellow  orchardists  are 
perfectly  free,  and  indeed,  eager  to  tell 
each  other  secrets  about  growing  and 
marketing  processes.  If  we  get  stuck  by 
some  buyer  we  keep  glum  about  it.  but 
otherwise  we  delight  to  talk  things  over. 
In  manufacturing  industries  trade  secrets 
and  processes  are  jealously  guarded.  But 
with  us  orchardists,  any  new  idea  or 
method  is  as  free  as  the  air  and  sunshine 
that  floods  the  orchards  and  brings  the 
fruit  to  perfection.  These  thoughts  came 
after  visiting  a  little  with  a  fellow  or- 
chardist  and  hearing  him  explain  in  de¬ 
tail  his  method  of  guying  up  his  hurri¬ 
cane  blown  young  trees. 

An  interesting  problem  arises  as  to 
when  and  how  much  to  prune  these  trees 
we  are  salvaging  by  guying  and  proping. 
In  most  cases  around  half  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  is  broken  off.  Should  we  begin  to 
prune  at  once?  There  is  some  small 
movement  of  sap  moisture  during  the 
Winter  months.  With  half  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  gone  will  there  be  undue  drying  out 
of  trunk  and  branches  unless  the  top  is 
well  pruned  now?  Again,  what  relative 
part  of  the  top  shall  we  remove  to  match 
the  lost  root  section?  Perhaps  some  of 
our  Experiment  Station  workers  can  give 
us  light  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  interesting  points  of  the 
season's  experience  is  the  increasing  con¬ 
fidence.  in  this  section,  in  the  McIntosh 
and  Baldwin,  which  seem  especially 
adapted  to  our  soils,  and  the  decreasing 
confidence  in  some  of  the  newer  x  arieties, 
like  the  Delicious  and  Stayman,  which  do 
not  seem  to  fit  so  well  into  our  climate 
and  soil.  If  we  should  ever  get  a  cross 
from  the  McIntosh  with  winter  charac¬ 
teristics  as  good  as  the  Baldwin,  we 
would  come  near  to  having  a  perfect 
apple. 

Take  such  an  apple  and  have  it  come 
seedless  and  our  horticulturists  could  feel 
they  have  a  perfect  fruit  that  will  beat 
the  orange.  Now  that  doctors  and  scien¬ 
tists  are  showing  the  apple  has  disease 
preventives  as  well  at  dietetic  value,  we 
may  well  feel  assured  that  with  a  seed¬ 
less  Mclntosh-Baldwin  we  may  crown  the 
apple  “King  of  Fruits.”  f.  P- 


Behold  Our  Land 

Russell  Lord  has  given  us  full  food  for 
thought  in  this  book.  In  the  introduction 
William  Allen  White  says  Mr.  Lord  “Ex¬ 
plains  how  we  Americans  are  affected  by 
our  environments  in  different  parts  of  our 
country  and  so  develop  regional  traits. 
Mr.  Lord  traveled  through  the  country — 
East,  West,  North  and  South — checked 
on  the  land,  talked  with  people  and  the 
result  is  a  clear  story  of  the  soil  of 
America.  From  before  there  was  life  on 
our  planet  the  development  of  the  land  is 
traced  down  through  virgin  soil,  the  mi¬ 
gration  to  the  West  to  our  present  day 
when  the  floods  and  dust  storms  bring 
us  to  a  realization  that  soil  erosion  is 
here  and  soil  conservation  must  be  de¬ 
veloped.  “The  soil  must  be  governed.” 
“Soil  healing”  is  a  new  calling  and  opens 
up  a  new  field  for  young  people  who 
may  train  in  this  important  work.  This 
book  is  good  reading  with  exception¬ 
ally  fine  illustrations.  If  you  love  the 
land  and  the  soil  you  will  want  to  read 
“Behold  Our  Land.”  Price  $3;  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  386  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York. 
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|  Fruits  and  Foods 

POSTPAID.  PURE  clover  honey,  fancy,  4  boxes 
$1,  No.  1  5  boxes  $1.  5-lb.  pail  80c;  special 
prices  case  lots.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

IIONEY- — Fine  quality,  lower  prices;  60  clover 
$5,  28  $2.50;  60  buckwheat  $3.60;  60  mixed, 
line  flavor,  $4.20;  not  prepaid;  10  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  SOFT-SnELL  pecans.  5  lbs.  33c,  10 
llis.  30c,  50  lbs.  and  over  25c  per  pound  de¬ 
livered.  A'ICKERY  NUT  COMPANY,  Ennis, 
Texas. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid, 
85c:  10  lbs.  $1.60.  SCRIBNER  HILL  API¬ 
ARIES,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 

PECANS — Large  paper-shell,  five  and  ten-pound 
bags,  thirty  cents  pound  prepaid  parcel  post. 

J.  L.  CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 

NEAV  CROP  honey,  fancy,  light  clover,  1  5-lb. 

pail  85c,  2  pails  $1.60,  6  pails  $4;  buckwheat, 

1  pail  75c,  2  pails  $1.40,  6  pails  $3.75;  all 
postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY  in  60’s:  clover  7c,  buck¬ 
wheat  5c  a  pound;  clover  comb,  24  boxes  $3.50. 

M  ALTER  A.  WOOD,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  PRICES  lower,  GO  lbs.  best  clover 
v,  two  $8;  mixe(i  golden  Fall  bloom,  GO 

lbs.  $3.75,  two  $7.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 

ASSORTED  HONEY’S,  ideal  gift,  six  varieties - 
herbs,  raspberry,  Florida  oranges,  etc.,  glass 
skeps,  carton,  6  %-lb.  $1.20.  6  1-lb.  $2  post¬ 
paid  300  miles.  HARRY  MERRILL,  Massa- 
peqna,  N.  Y. 

MICHIGAN  LIGHT  honey.  5-lb.  pail  75c,  pre- 
paid;  60  lbs.  $4  here.  CHAS.  G.  MARSHALL 
&  SON,  Linden,  Mich. 

PUREi  HONEY — AVhite  clover,  light  amber,  am¬ 
ber,  buckwheat,  white  comb  honey;  prices 
right;  let  us  quote.  AVIXSON’S  IIONEY,  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 

TREE  RIPENED  South  Florida  oranges,  grape- 
fruit,  or  mixed,  $4  per  crate  (1  3/5  bu.); 
$2.2)  half  crate;  express  prepaid.  IDYLWILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

FANCY  TREE  ripened  fruit,  Indian  River 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines,  1  bushel 
delivered,  $3.25.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes’ 
Florida. 

SELL  YOUR  neighbors  our  lovely  honey-  free 
samples.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
laud,  Mass. 

MUSHROOMS,  FRESH  daily,  assorted,  three- 
pound  basket,  postpaid,  anywhere,  $1.  N.  Y. 

S.  MUSHROOM  CO.,  AVest  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY — Extra  white.  60  lbs.  $4.50; 

120  lbs.  $8.75;  fine  white,  $4.25,  $8;  light 
amber.  $4,  $7.50;  mixed,  $3.25,  $6.  LAVERN 
DEPEAV,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

CL()\  ER  IIONEY,  10  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid,  2  or 
more  cans  $1  each,  here;  all  premium  pack¬ 
ages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  AVALNUT  kernels,  fresh,  clean,  highest 
quality;  2  pounds  $1.25,  postpaid.  H.  F. 
STOKE,  1420  AVatts  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

CHOICE  CLOA’ER  honey,  5  lbs.  90c,  10  $1.60; 

buckwheat,  5  80c,  10  $1.40;  postpaid  third 
zone;  60  clover  $4.80,  buckwheat  $3.30,  here. 
HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

NEAV  LIGHT  clover  honey  in  60’s  7c,  buck¬ 
wheat  5c,  sample  15c.  WARREN  MOORE, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 

THOSE  DELICIOUS  Chesapeake  oysters  just 
“hit  the  spot!”  New,  lower  prices:  best  se¬ 
lects  $2.30  gal.,  medium  $1.90,  2  or  more  10  cts. 
gal.  less;  all  prepaid  third  zone;  special  prices 
for  resale.  AVM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CLOArER  IIONEY,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid  3rd  zone, 
85c;  2,  $1.60;  4,  $3.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 

STRICTLY  FRESH  white  eggs  for  sale,  any 
quantity;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEORGE 
IIOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — AVhite  clover,  60-lb.  can  $4.25,  two 
$8.40;  amber  alfalfa  $3.00,  $7;  mild  buck¬ 
wheat  $3.10,  $6;  six  5-lb.  pails  clover,  liquid 
$3.10,  12  $6  (two  postpaid  $1.50).  A.  J.  NOR- 
AIAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

CLOA’ER  AND  BUCKAVIIEAT  honey,  price  list 
furnished  on  request.  C.  N.  BALLARD, 
A’alois,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Fine  quality  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.25; 

buckwheat  $3;  very  fine  mixed  honey  $3.25. 
CLAYTON  WRIGHT,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

POPCORN  THAT  POPS— Get  ready  for  Xmas, 

5  lbs.  50c,  12  lbs.  $1,  delivered  2nd  zone. 
MAPLEHURST  FARM,  nartwick,  N.  Y. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,.  10  lbs.  $1.50,  pre¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  $5,  not  prepaid,  or  will  ship 
C.O.D.  n.  J.  AVERY,  Katonal),  N.  Y. 

DRIED  APPLES,  fancy  home  dried,  2  lbs.  60c, 
4  lbs.  $1.10,  postpaid;  sample  10c.  L.  W. 
DENLINGER,  Clayton,  Ohio. 

CHRISTMAS — Limburg  medium.  Muenster  new: 

factories,  Mohawk,  Lake  Delta  Region:  6% 
pounds  either  postpaid  ($1.82  3rd  zone),  ($1.95 
4th);  3 %  pounds  medium  (brick  sage,  Decem¬ 
ber  only)  $1.04  3rd  ($1.10  4th).  GENIIA, 
Boonville,  N.  Y. 

GOLDEN  1IULLESS  popcorn,  ten  pound  for  dol¬ 
lar,  prepaid.  SKINNER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 

LOOK — High-grade,  new  black  walnut  kernels, 
2  lbs.  $1.35,  5  lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid.  BLACK 
AVALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2  gallon,  sugar  40c  lb., 
soft  sugar  $1.65.  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid  zones  one 
and  two.  R.  CHURCH,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY,  securely  packed  in  wood.  60-lb. 

can.  our  best  clover  (liquid)  $5.40,  buckwheat 
(candied)  $3.60,  two  cans  $6;  case,  12  5-lb. 
pails,  clover  $6.60,  buckwheat  $4.20,  not  prepaid. 
10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75,  buckwheat  $1.25; 
also  packages  for  retailers,  write  for  prices. 
RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  McINTOSIl  apples  and  honey,  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  large  or  small  lots,  delivered  any¬ 
where.  G.  AV.  SIMMS,  R.  It.  1,  AVarwiek, 
N.  Y. 

FEANUTS,  DELICIOUS,  large,  hand-selected, 
raw  or  roasted.  5  lbs.  $1  prepaid,  prompt.  C. 
AV.  BURGESS,  Courtland,  Virginia. 
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PULLFORD 


WRITE 


for  FREE  Catalog 

Pictures,  letters 
from  users,  details 
and  LOW  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 


POWERFUL  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL 

Plows  5  acres  a  day. 
Discs,  cultivates, 
harvests.  Does  the 

work  of  3  or  4  horses,  faster  and 
better.  The  PULLFORD  unit 
is  Quickly  attached  to  Model  T 
or  A  Ford,  or  to  1926-31 
Chevrolet.  It’s  simple,  strong, 
built  to  last.  Use  your  old  ear 
or  buy  one  cheap,  and  get  the 
advantages  of  power  farming. 


Pullford  Co.,  2889  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


GET  YOUR.  TRACTOR  AT 

FACTORY  PRICE 


Patented 
Tool 
Control 

Pays  for  Itself 
In  One  Season 


10-DAT  TRIAL  OFFER  !— Trv 

t  at  our  risk.  2  to  5  H.P, 
walking  or  riding  types. 
S  speeds  f  wd.  and  reverse. 
Air  tires  or  steel  wheels. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  famous  SHAW  DU- 
ALL  TRACTORS  —  lists  money-sav¬ 
ing  Low  Factory  Prices.  Amazing: 
money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches.  Flows,  harrows,  discs, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall 
weeds,  runs  belt  machinery.  Write 
nearest  office  for  10-Day  TrialOffer. 
SHAW  MFG.  COMPANY, 
4712  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kans. 
130-F  West  42d  St.,  NewYork.N.Y. 
6812-F  Magnolia,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
668-F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SHAW^AUTRACTOR, 


Do  you 
realize  that  just 
a  small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  loved  ones  and  ai 
income  for  your  old  age  ? 

Write  us  today  for  full  information. 


AGENTS :  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


Asters 

Wilt-Reslstantl  The  nation  s 
favorite  flower  —  Crimson, 

Yellow,  Blue,  Pink,  White 
—a  10c-  packet 
each,  all  5  for 
Maule’sSoed 
tested  guaranteed 
seeds  for  prize 
vegetables  and 
flowers  at  low  prices. 

Henry  Maule.791  Maule  Bldo.. Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Winter 


uf| rSNo.  99] 


H»«tin<}  Ceoteri 

Cold  lernt,  ate. 
Starting  F<r«  in  Furnace, 
Sieve  or  loiler 
Thawing  Froien  P.pet, 
Pwmpi,  etc. 
Mellinglceand  See* 

CachiCFaar  Tufatao. _ , 

FftSeal.eq  Cat  F.-ninnt 


AEROIL 


FREE 


BURNER  CO  ^ 

WEST  NEW  YORK  -  N.J. 

«  MMNt  SI^  JAN  fllANCIJCO 


Mlf  JO.  michioan  avt..  cnicaooI 


METAL 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
cost  less.  Protection 
from  fire,  lightning, 
wind  and  weather.  Send  roof 
measurements  today  for  money¬ 
saving  price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  89-R. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1223-1273  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWR  ITERS 


urpee’s  B 

2  favorito  varieties, 

✓'s  Egyptian,  famous 
Red,  a  full  Ounco  each, 
for  plenty  of  Greens  as  well  as 
— regular  value  30c — both  for 
Dc  postpaid, to  get  acquainted! 
x’s  Catalog  free- — 144  pages, 
in  full  color,  every  flower  and 
ible  worth  growing.  Lowpnces. 

.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
lurpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


What  About  McIntosh 
Prices  ? 

The  present  apple  price  situation  is 
not  very  unsatisfactory.  Early  reports 
indicated  a  McIntosh  crop  shorter  than 
last  year,  but  not  abnormally  low.  The 
September  hurricane  blew  off  many  win¬ 
ter  apples  but  New  York  Macs  were  90 
percent  picked  and  Massachusetts  Marcs 
75  percent  picked.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  impression  got  around  that  Mc¬ 
Intosh  was  a  very  short  crop  and  that 
winter  apples  were  nearly  as  much  so. 

Six  weeks  ago  or  so,  New  York  han¬ 
dlers  of  Vermont  McIntosh  were  holding 
for  $2.50  a  bushel.  Occasional  sales  at 
Hudson  Valley  storage  were  reported  at 
that  figure.  Such  reports  encouraged 
small  growers  to  hold  for  prices  which, 
grade  considered,  were  fantastic.  The  in¬ 
evitable  happened  and  the  large  chains 
cut  consumption  to  a  fraction  of  normal 
and  have  been  handling  quantities  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  fruit  in  preference  to  native  grown. 
Some  of  the  best  known  of  the  McIntosh 
growers  have  already  disposed  of  most  of 
their  fruit  at  figures  close  to  $2  at  the 
farm.  But  McIntosh  prices  have  been 
showing  a  steady  decline  for  nearly  a 
month.  Western  New  York  McIntosh  of 
excellent  appearance  have  been  supplying 
the  city  markets  in  large  volumes  and  at 
material  price  concessions.  The  result 
is  that  the  movement  of  Hudson  Valley 
Maes  is  much  slower  than  the  volume 
requires. 

Some  markets  will  undoubtedly  bring 
a  good  price  in  late  winter  but  there  is 
even  now  complaint  of  the  keeping  qual¬ 
ity  due  to  the  wet  fall  and  it  seems 
that  there  may  be  much  disappointment 
over  those  held  for  a  late  market.  In 
the  long  run  Macs  sold  before  the  new 
year  have  brought  the  grower  the  most 
money.  Sales  spaced  evenly  over  the  en¬ 
tire  season  may  best  suit  the  large  grower 
but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
smaller  grower  who  thinks  he  can  pick 
the  high  point  of  the  market  is  speculat¬ 
ing  on  his  crop  and  will  lose  more  than 
he  will  gain.  Some  McIntosh  growers 
are  already  following  the  market  down  as 
they  did  last  year  although  results  will 
probably  not  be  quite  as  disastrous. 

Cold  storage  holdings  all  over  the  east 
are  high.  Prices  on  winter  varieties  are 
not  abnormal  and  they  ought  to  move 
readily  into  consumption  if  the  large  ap¬ 
ple  handlers  do  not  get  too  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  southern  apples.  The  worst  of 
the  abnormal  price  situation  is  that  it 
encourages  buyers  to  look  up  other 
sources  of  supply  and  experiments  of  this 
sort,  if  successful,  are  apt  to  be  repeated 
even  when  the  original  incentive  is  lack¬ 
ing.  E.  D.  c. 


Our  Cover  Page 

“A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,”  more 
popularly  known  by  its  first  line  “  ’Twas 
the  Night  Before  Christmas,”  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Clement  Clarke  Moore.  Born  in 
1779,  Moore  spent  the  better  part  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth  in  the  Moore  home¬ 
stead,  pictured  on  the  cover  page  of  this 
issue.  The  now  world-famous  poem  was 
scribbled  off  by  Moore  for  his  children  on 
Christmas  Eve  in  1822.  He  never  in¬ 
tended  it  for  publication  but  a  family 
friend,  visiting  from  Troy,  made  a  copy 
of  the  poem  and  the  next  year  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Troy  Sentinel.  Later  Moore 
included  it  in  a  book  of  poems  published 
in  1844.  Since  then,  year  after  year, 
generations  of  children  have  thrilled  to 
the  reading  of  its  beautiful  and  imagina¬ 
tive  lines. 

This  homestead,  once  located  in  Elm¬ 
hurst,  Long  Island,  has  other  claims  to 
fame.  It  was  a  center  of  war  activity 
during  the  Revolution  and  the  “New¬ 
town  Pippin”  apple  was  first  grown  on 
the  property. 

Despite  a  plea  from  the  residents  and 
local  officials,  the  land  was  condemned 
and  the  house  torn  down  in  1930  to  make 
room  for  one  of  the  city  subways.  At 
the  time  of  its  demolition,  the  home¬ 
stead  was  still  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  Moore  family. 


Roses  from  Seeds 

Roses  do  not  come  true  to  variety  from 
seed,  They  may  resemble  the  flower  on 
which  the  seed  came  but  they  also  may 
be  quite  different.  Thus  they  act  the 
same  as  do  apples  and  some  other  fruits. 
Apple  seedlings  may  be  near  the  parent 
variety  or  they  may  not. 

It  is  interesting  to  grow  roses  from 
seeds.  It  takes  quite  a  while  before  you 
get  flowers,  but  a  fair  number  of  them 
will  come  up  and  grow  the  next  year  and 
in  time  will  bloom.  The  seeds  may  be  left 
on  the  bushes  until  ready  to  drop  off.  as 
that  is  Nature’s  Way  of  planting.  They 
may  be  stratified  in  fall  and  planted  the 
following  spring.  j.  j.  h. 


Hardie  sprayers  really  are  stream¬ 
lined  and  completely  dustproofed. 


Hardie  builds  tractor  trailers  that 
carry  from  200  to  1000  gallons. 


•  Repair  costs  on  Hardie 
sprayers  are  so  little  that 
few  owners  keep  an  account 
of  them  even  after  years  of 
operation  and  millions  of  gallons 
pumped  . .  .  Reasons  for  this  amaz¬ 
ing  low  upkeep  are  seen  in  Hardie 
design,  construction  and  lubrication  system. 
See  how  much  heavier,  stronger,  bigger  is 
the  Hardie  pump  in  every  detail. 

No  other  pump  provides  The  complete, 
selective,  dean  oil  lubrication  of  every  moving 
part  including  plungers  and  plunger  cups. 

Learn  how  to  buy  a  sprayer.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  Hardie  1939  Catalog  describing 
many  models  and  types  delivering  from  4 
gallons  per  minute  at  300  pounds  pressure  to 
80  gallons  at  1000  pounds. 


Here'sthesmaller,  lower-priced 
Hardie  power  sprayer—- No.  99. 


The  Hardie  Mfg.  Company,  Hudson,  Mich.  Branch 
Factories,  Sales  and  Service  Offices:  Portland,  Ore., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  Export  Dept., 
Detroit,  Michigan. _ 


HARDIE 

SPRAYERS 


INSIST  ON  THIS  SENSATIONAL  HAMMER  MILL  FEATURE 

Be  sure  the  hammer  mill  you  buy  has  Flail- Action,  the  sensational  new  grind¬ 
ing  principle  that  grinds  all  feed  faster,  easier  and  better.  Runs  slower,  costs  less 
to  operate,  can’t  be  wrecked  by  tramp  material,  such  as  bolts,  pliers,  wrenches 
getting  in  the  mill.  It  can  last  a  lifetime.  Flail- Action  makes— 

STOVER  FLAIL-ACTION  FEED  MASTER 

the  fastest  grinding  hammer  mill,  size  for  size,  in  the 
world.  Hammers  beat  DOWN — not  UP.  No  power  is 
wasted — practically  no  vibration — no  need¬ 
less  wear.  Grinds  grains  or  roughage  separately  or 
together.  Screens  change  in  70  seconds.  Blower  can’t  clog. 
Before  you  buy  any  mill,  be  sure  to  learn  all  the  amazing  facts 
about  Flail-Action  Feed  Master. 

WRITE  FOR  Today,  before  you  forget,  write  for  free  copy 
FREE  BOOK  of  thrilling  booklet  on  Flail- Action.  See  for 
yourself  v/liy  this  newest  hammer  mill  improvement  gives  you 
far  more  for  your  money. 

Stover  Mfg,  &  Engine  Co.,  Dept.  R- 61,  Freeport,  III. 


CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

As  Christmas  approaches  our  hearts  till  with  joy  and  happi¬ 
ness.  All  about  us  we  see  expression  of  the  Spirit  of' 
Christmas.  Our  thoughts  turn  to  those  who  are  near  and 
dear  to  us.  We  want  them  to  join  with  us  in  celebrating 
this  great  festive  day.  We  would  have  everybody  tilled  with 
good  cheer. 

We  give  vent  to  our  feelings  in  the  form  of  gifts.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  problem  to  know  just  what  to  send.  We  know  that  it 
isn’t  the  cost  of  the  gift  that  counts  most,  but  the  spirit  that 
prompts  sending  it. 

A  gift  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  more 
value  than  many  things  you  might  think  of.  Each  issue  would 
rekindle  the  Christmas  spirit  and  be  a  reminder  of  your 
kindness. 

3  New  1  Year  Subscriptions  $1,00 

|  |  Name  . 

Address  . 

|  |  Name  . . 

Addkess . . . .* . 

|  |  Name  . 

Address  . . 

Sender’s  Name . 

Address  . 

If  it  is  a  gift,  mark  “X”  before  name  and  a  Christmas  Card  will  be  sent  in  your  name 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City.  N  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes*  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sued  cases  Bhould  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Vre  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  Christmas  Greetings 

WEALTH  can  be  created  only  by  labor  applied 
to  the  gifts  of  nature.  Wealth  feeds,  clothes 
and  shelters  us.  We  willingly  share  our  substance 
with  the  disabled,  with  youth  and  with  age.  We 
rebel  against  a  social  system  for  the  distribution  of 
wealth  that  imposes  hunger  and  distress  on  many 
who  produce  and  others  who  wish  to  work,  and 
favors  the  strong,  the  crafty  and  the  ruthless  with 
abundance  far  beyond  their  needs. 

In  America  that  selfish,  cruel  system  cannot  long 
endure.  It  is  near  its  end  with  us  today.  Our 
minds  have  been  clarified  in  the  crucible  of  trials 
and  burdens  and  suffering.  But  the  exploiters  have 
had  their  day.  Many  who  have  been  swept  by  the 
prevailing  customs  into  a  system  of  intrigues  and 
deceit  and  concealment  are  beginning  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  their  obligations  to  society.  They  recognize  the 
new  trend  of  public  thought  and  purposes  which 
hardships  have  aroused.  This  is  the  great  hope  of 
the  home  farm. 

That  the  day  of  light  and  truth,  plenty  and  hap¬ 
piness,  goodwill  and  peace  for  all  of  us  may  not  be 
long  delayed  is  the  hope  we  include  with  our  best 
wishes  to  our  Rural  family  for  Christmas. 


Here  is  the  Real  Truth 

A  READING  of  the  complaint  in  the  Jetter  case 
quickly  discloses  that  here  is  no  attempt  to 
challenge  the  Marketing  Orders  on  mere  technical 
grounds  but  is  a  sweeping  attack  on  the  entire  milk 
monopoly  racket  and  the  manner  it  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  here  in  New  York  State  for  several  years. 

The  defendants  named  in  this  case  are  Erskine 
M.  Harmon,  Market  Administrator ;  Holton  V. 
Noyes,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  E.  Manning 
Gaynor ;  Producers  Bargaining  Agency ;  Homer 
Rolfe,  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  J.  C.  Treat,  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association  and  three  small, 
local  co-operatives.  In  a  sworn  statement,  Jetter 
claims  that  the  League  and  the  Sheffield  Co-opera¬ 
tive  have  at  all  times  dominated  and  actually  con¬ 
trolled  the  Producers  Bargaining  Agency  and  that 
the  Bargaining  Agency  was  conceived  and  brought 
into  being  with  the  initial  purpose  of  procuring  the 
issuance  of  the  Marketing  Order  so  as  to  grant  a 
competitive  advantage  to  Borden,  National  Dairy 
and  the  League  who  dominate  and  control  the, 
market. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Marketing  Orders  are  il¬ 
legal  and  void,  first  for  fraud  in  that  the  Bargaining 
Agency  and  the  League,  in  furtherance  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  carried  on  a  campaign  of  deliberately  false 
and  misleading  propaganda  among  farmers  to  secure 
their  approval  of  the  Orders;  and  second,  because 
they  discriminate  against  Jetter  as  a  dealer  in  com¬ 
petition  with  co-operatives  such  as  the  League  which 
are  exempt  from  paying  the  uniform  price ;  and  also 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  League,  Borden,  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  and  other  dealers  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  milk  as  well  as  in  the  sale  of  fluid  milk 
by  allowing  the  Big  3,  under  the  classified  price 
plan,  to  buy  milk  used  in  manufacture  at  less  than 
market  prices,  thus  enabling  them  to  sell  fluid  milk 
at  prices  lower  than  cost.  Another  ground  for  the 
alleged  invalidity  is  that  the  Secretary  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  exceeded  their  authority  in  issuing  these 
Orders  since  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Order  and  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  producers  voted  in  favor  of  the 
State  Order,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  League  was 
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permitted  to  cast  more  than  30  percent  of  all  the 
votes. 

A  still  further  ground  of  attack  is  that  the  lower 
price  classifications  are  determined  under  the  Or¬ 
ders  by  prices  at  midwest  condenseries  which  are 
controlled  by  National  Dairy  and  Borden  and  that 
therefore  the  Orders  have  unconstitutionally  dele¬ 
gated  to  these  two  dealers  the  power  and  authority 
to  fix  such  prices,  resulting  in  an  unlawful  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  and  an  illegal  monopoly. 

Jetter's  final  claim  is  that  the  League  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  Rogers-Alien 
law  last  year  and  that  after  its  passage  a  con¬ 
spiracy  was  entered  into  to  promote  the  alleged 
illegal  monopoly. 

As  relief,  Jetter  asks  that  the  Federal  and  State 
officials  be  permanently  restrained  from  enforcing 
the  Orders  against  it  and  from  further  intimidation 
of  Jetter's  customers  by  the  League  and  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency ;  and  further  that  treble  damages, 
costs  and  attorneys’  fees  be  assessed  against  the 
League,  the  Bargaining  Agency,  Rolfe,  Baldwin  and 
Treat. 

Two  hearings  on  the  application  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  have  already  been  held  before  Federal 
Judge  Cooper  in  Albany.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  hearing,  he  ordered  Jetter  to  pay  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  the  two  cents  per  cwt.  expense  charge, 
amounting  to  $535.  He  continued  the  temporary  in¬ 
junction  against  the  League  and  the  Bargaining- 
Agency,  restraining  them  from  using  any  unfair, 
intimidating  and  illegal  methods  in  competition  with 
Jetter.  On  the  main  question  as  to  whether  Jetter 
would  have  to  pay  into  the  equalization  fund  the 
difference  between  the  price  Jetter  could  pay  its 
producers  and  the  announced  uniform  price,  amount¬ 
ing  to  some  $13,000  for  October  alone,  the  Court 
reserved  decision  and  at  this  writing,  no  final  de¬ 
cree  has  been  made.  It  is  reported  that  this  issue 
might  be  left  for  the  trial  which  is  expected  to  be 
called  before  Christmas.  Until  such  time,  therefore, 
as  a  final  decision  is  made,  the  Market  Administra¬ 
tor  cannot  force  Jetter  to  pay  into  the  equalization 
fund. 

At  the  same  hearings  in  Albany,  were  argued  the 
sufficiency  of  the  defenses  set  up  by  Rock  Royal  Co¬ 
operative,  Central  New  York  Co-operative  and 
Schuyler  Junction  Co-operative.  These  three  co¬ 
operatives  were  likewise  ordered  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  items  amounting  respectively  to  $125,  $712 
and  $55,  but  were  permitted  to  withhold  October 
payments  into  the  fund,  which  amount  to  $3,000  for 
Rock  Royal,  $20,000  for  Central  New  York  and 
$1,600  for  Schuyler  Junction. 


Action  in  Illinois 

THE  Chicago  milk  case,  involving  conspiracy  in¬ 
dictments  against  Borden,  National  Dairy,  Gen¬ 
eral  Ice  Cream,  Chicago  Board  of  Health  officials, 
Dr.  Leland  Spencer  of  Cornell,  and  many  others,  is 
expected  to  go  to  trial  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

A  good  cross-section  sentiment  of  Illinois  dairy 
farmers  on  this  prosecution  was  recently  obtained  in 
a  poll  conducted  by  Prairie  Farmer.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  statements  received : 

“We  want  this  trial  to  proceed.  We  want  no  ‘white¬ 
washing.’  We  don't  care  who  gets  hurt.  We  know 
something  is  rotten  somewhere  and  we  want  to  find  out 
where  and  why.  Maybe  this  trial  will  be  painful  for 
some  people,  but  a  smelly  situation  needs  a  good  airing. 
We  wonder  if  there’s  such  a  large  surplus  as  the  big 
dealers  would  have  us  believe.  Is  it  true  that  pretty 
often  condensery-priced  milk  from  outside  the  Chicago 
shed  is  trucked  to  a  receiving  plant  just  inside  the 
shed,  rehandled  and  rebilled  to  Chicago?  Is  it  true  that 
this  milk  is  then  sold  as  Class  1  in  Chicago?  Who  gets 
the  ‘cream’  in  that  case?  You  talk  to  a  representative 
of  a  big  milk  distributor  and  he’ll  tell  you  piously  about 
how  his  company’s  profits  are  made  in  fractions  of  a 
cent  per  quart  of  milk.  You  don’t  hear  him  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  heavy  investment  the  dairy  farmer 
must  make,  the  risks  he  must  take  in  view  of  the 
chances  of  tuberculosis  or  bang’s  disease  in  his  herd  of 
cows,  the  cost  of  replacing  worn-out  cows,  the  heavy 
cost  of  meeting  sanitary  requirements  and  the  often 
silly  rulings  of  dairy-barn  inspectors.  We  hope  this 
trial  explains  a  lot  of  mysteries.” 

New  York  dairymen  wish  their  Illinois  neighbors 
every  success.  They  hope  the  trial  will  be  conducted 
vigorously  and  fearlessly  to  the  end  that  it  will  ex¬ 
pose  to  public  airing  the  notorious  dealer  monopoly 
in  the  nation's  dairy  industry.  If  this  monopoly’s 
grip  is  broken  in  Chicago,  it  will  weaken  and  crum¬ 
ble  everywhere  else  throughout  the  country.  Mean¬ 
while,  there  should  be  returned  to  the  dairy  farmer 
by  legislation  what  legislation  has  taken  from  him — 
the  power  and  authority  collectively  to  determine 
the  price  and  terms  of  sale  of  the  milk  which  he 
produces.  With  such  a  two-fold  program,  there  will 
be  ultimate  success. 


December  17,  1938 

ROF.  Thompson’s  article  on  “Making  up  the 
Poultry  Breeding  Flock,”  page  698,  may  well 
be  studied  and  kept  for  reference. 

To  build  up  a  good  foundation  in  this  line,  the  job 
must  be  started  in  time  and  followed  up  with  all  of 
the  thought  and  observation  possible.  Thus  the 
average,  even  small,  poultryman  may  become  a  po¬ 
tential  practical  expert,  and  there  is  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  applying  the  skill  thus  gained. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  line  of  farming  in  which 
the  results  of  careful  work  can  be  turned  into  cash 
so  quickly  as  with  well-bred  strains  of  poultry.  Some 
men  make  names  for  themselves  by  working  with  a 
single  breed.  They  intensify  the  good  points  and 
weed  out  those  undesirable,  so  that  what  they  get 
is  better  than  their  foundation  stock.  But  such  re¬ 
sults  come  only  from  looking,  thinking  and  doing. 

* 

HE  Christmas  of  our  childhood !  How  well  we 
recall  the  thrill  of  assembling  around  the  dinner 
table  and  watching  Father  carve  the  turkey  or 
goose.  Then  came  the  plum  pudding,  all  bedecked 
with  holly.  Still  fresh  in  our  ears  are  the  shrieks 
we  uttered  as  we  burned  our  fingers  picking  raisins 
from  the  snapdragon  bowl. 

Has  the  joy  departed  with  our  childhood?  Is  it 
possible  to  hunt  it  up  again?  That  childhood  joy 
may  be  akin  to  that  mentioned  by  the  Angel  to  the 
shepherds  as  they  tended  their  flocks  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

* 

A  Battle  of  Opinions 

Referring  by  inference  to  John  J.  Dillon,  editor  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  a  speech  at  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  on  October  29,  Fred  H.  Sexauer  said  that  “for 
40  years  this  man — now  over  80  years  old — was  the 
only  one  to  speak  for  dairy  farmers.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  an  oracle  for  40  years.”  When  the  League  was 
formed  and  began  to  be  a  factor  representing  farmers, 
Mr.  Sexauer  argued  that  the  loss  of  prestige  suffered 
by  the  dairyman-farmer  editor  was  responsible  for  Mr. 
Dillon’s  “bitterness  against  the  League.” 

Dairymen  have  observed  that  Editor  Dillon  has  made 
in  print  and  speech  some  very  specific  statements  about 
Mr.  Sexauer’s  conduct  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  which, 
if  true,  indicates  that  Mr.  Dillon  is  yet  the  only  one 
who  speaks  for  dairy  farmers.  If  these  charges  are 
not  true,  it  should  be  very  easy  for  Mr.  Sexauer  to 
correct  them  and  refute  them  in  language  as  plain  and 
definite  as  Mr.  Dillon  has  used.  After  such  proof  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  search  for  the  motives.  But 
Mr.  Sexauer  contents  himself  with  arguments  to  dis¬ 
credit  Mr.  Dillon’s  intentions  and  purposes  instead  of 
reciting  facts  to  refute  plain  charges  of  perfidy  and 
breach  of  trust.  If,  after  serving  for  40  years  as  a 
friend  of  the  dairy  farmers.  Mr.  Dillon  had  become  “em¬ 
bittered”  by  envy  of  a  newcomer,  as  Mr.  Sexauer  would 
have  us  believe,  such  faults  on  liis  part  would  be  no 
answer  to  the  specific  complaints  that  he  has  published 
against  Mr.  Sexauer  and  his  five  associates  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  League.  The  question  is  not  Mr.  Dillon’s 
sins  or  his  virtues  or  even  his  services  for  40  years  to 
the  dairy  industry.  Discrediting  him,  even  if  success¬ 
ful,  would  not  clear  Mr.  Sexauer  from  the  charges 
against  him.  Nothing  will  accomplish  that  so  success¬ 
fully  as  proof  of  the  facts,  and  Mr.  Sexauer  has  the 
proof  of  the  facts  whether  they  would  clear  him  or 
convict  of  the  indictments. 

It  is  only  22  years  since  Mr.  Dillon  led  New  York 
dairymen  in  a  signal  victory  over  milk  dealers  and  put 
the  Dairymen's  League  on  its  feet,  uniting  all  dairymen 
in  the  State  in  one  purpose.  His  criticism  has  not  been 
of  the  members  but  of  the  management  which  he 
charges  has  exploited  the  membership  and  defeated  the 
purposes  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Sexauer’s  inference  is  fantastic.  Men  do  not  so 
lightly  become  “embittered”  against  a  cause  after  a 
service  to  it  for  40  years.  It  is  more  reasonable  that 
Mr.  Dillon’s  long  devotion  to  the  cause  which  Mr. 
Sexauer  admits  would  impel  him  to  criticize  those  who 
exploit  his  friends  and  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the 
organization  that  he  helped  create. 

He  may  not  want  to  say  this  himself,  but  I  hope  he 
will  permit  me  to  say  it  through  his  paper. 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  a  producer. 


Brevities 

Small  owls  consume  great  quantities  of  mice. 

In  these  chilly  days  a  good  dish  of  pepper  pot  goes 

well. 

The  shortest  day  of  the  year  is  less  than  a  week 
away. 

Dry  beans,  sugar  beets  and  truck  crops  for  canning- 
are  all  $50,000,000  industries  in  this  country. 

We  are  entering  into  the  season  of  Christmas,  not 
Xmas,  as  some  postcard  and  other  business  manufac¬ 
turers  and  advertisers  would  have  us  believe. 

“I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  people:  and 
I  will  sing  praises  unto  thee  among  the  nations.” — 
Psa.  108-3. 

Putting  ground  limestone  and  superphosphate  on 
pastures  and  meadows  in  fall  or  winter  is  becoming  an 
increasing  practice. 

During  the  four  months  ending  with  October.  1,134 
mills  in  this  country  ground  169,519,652  bushels  of 
wheat,  making  37,000,311  barrels  of  flour  and  2,982.- 
014,918  pounds  of  by-products. 

County  agents  in  Ohio  have  account  books  suitable 
for  farm  use,  and  explain  to  farmers  who  desire  the  in¬ 
formation  how  to  take  farm  inventories  and  start  a  set 
of  records  for  the  year’s  business. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  was  started  at  Har¬ 
risburg.  in  1917,  with  an  attendance  of  5,000.  Last 
year  540.000  visitors  were  on  hand  during  the  month. 
The  next  show  will  be  held  January  16-20. 
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Big  3’s  Fortunate  Oversight 

DAIRYMEN  of  Northern  anti  Western  New  York 
who  supply  milk  to  the  manufacturing  plants 
during  the  cheese-making  season  are  quite  disturbed 
by  the  operations  of  the  Federal-State  Order.  There 
are  some  200  or  more  of  these  plants  in  the  State. 
They  begin  operations  about  the  first  of  May.  They 
do  not  market  any  fluid  milk  or  cream.  Their  pa¬ 
trons  and  operators  fear  that  the  new  order  of 
things  will  close  them. 

The  “Big-3”  milk  shipping  concerns,  who  devised 
the  present  plan,  have  shipping  facilities  and  af¬ 
filiated  cheese  plants.  They  devised  the  Federal- 
State  Order  to  favor  themselves.  All  the  milk  that 
they  do  not  sell  as  fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream  they 
manufacture  into  by-products.  Under  the  Federal 
Order  prices  of  ail  the  milk,  including  butter,  cheese 
and  condensed  milk,  are  determined  h.v  a  formula 
based  on  quotations  from  bogus  exchanges  for  mid- 
western  cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk.  These 
arbitrary  prices  made  by  a  small  group  of  big  deal¬ 
ers,  which  include  the  Borden  Company  and  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Company.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  is  affiliated  with  the  Borden  Company,  and 
Sheffield  Farms  is  a  subsidiary  of  National  Dairy, 
so  that  the  “Big-3”  are  in  a  position  to  fix  the  price, 
first  of  the  manufactured  dairy  products,  and  then 
using  this  as  the  basis  of  their  formula  in  fixing  the 
price  for  milk  and  its  by-products  in  New  York. 

These  big  dealers  handle  70  percent  of  the  fluid 
milk  delivered  to-New  York  City  homes,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  large  volume  of  the  fluid  milk  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale  to  hotels,  stores,  restaurants  and  institutions. 
They  average  the  returns  for  the  nine  classes  of 
milk  in  one  blended  price.  Then  they  pool  all  of 
their  returns  in  one  lump  sum.  Out  of  this  they 
deduct  25  cents  per  cwt.  for  17  counties  in  the  States 
of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  12  townships  in  New  York  State.  They 
deduct  lc  per  cwt.  for  one  class  of  co-operatives,  2y2c 
for  a  second  class,  and  5c  for  still  another  class. 
There  is  also  a  deduction  of  23c  per  cwt.  to  plants 
not  equipped  for  manufacturing  and  processing  milk 
where  milk  in  such  plants  is  transferred  to  another 
plant  to  be  converted  into  cheese  or  other  by-milk 
products,  plus  the  trucking  charges.  In  addition, 
there  is  deducted  30c  per  cwt.,  which  serves  as  a 
bonus  to  some  manufacturing  plants,  for  milk  sold 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December ;  not 
less  than  4c  nor  more  than  5c  per  cwt.  to  provide 
for  errors  in  dealers’  reports,  and  2c  per  cwt.  for 
administration  expenses.  There  is  also  a  cartage 
allowance  for  milk  shipped  from  the  fluid  milk 
plants  and  manufactured  elsewhere  which  runs  from 
4  to  9c  or  more  per  cwt.  There  is  also  a  deduction 
allowed  of  5c  per  cwt.  to  a  plant  which  receives 
milk  from  another  plant  having  facilities  to  handle  it. 

When  the  sum  of  all  these  allowances  is  deducted 
from  the  full  returns,  the  remainder  is  divided  by 
the  number  of  hundredweights  of  all  milk  handled 
for  the  month  and  the  quotient  is  called  the  “uni¬ 
form  price.”  The  dealers  who  earned  more  than  the 
uniform  average  price  must  pay  the  excess  over  to 
the  Administrator  who  divides  it  up  pro-rata  among 
(hose  who  earned  less.  The  term  “uniform  price”  is 
a  misleading  misnomer.  It  is  a  scheme  to  favor  some 
farmers  and  some  dealers  at  tlie  expense  of  other 
farmers  and  other  dealers.  Every  dollar  deducted 
belongs  to  some  producers  who  never  get  it.  To  keep 
these  farmers  from  knowing  who  gets  it  and  the 
amount  each  gets,  no  accounting  or  information  is 
given  either  to  victim  or  beneficiary.  It  is  doubtful 
that  (he  scheme  could  be  long  continued,  if  a  proper 
accounting  were  made. 

The  dealers  are  allowed  3c  a  pound  for  making 
cheese.  The  cost  of  making  it  in  the  cheese  factories 
is  1  y2  to  2c.  They  are  also  allowed  4c  a  pound  for 
making  butter.  These  deductions  and  allowances 
and  excess  costs  favor  the  big  concerns  over  the 
smaller  ones,  and  gives  an  advantage  to  the  cheese 
produced  through  the  fluid  milk  plants  over  the 
cheese  produced  in  the  exclusive  cheese  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  In  consequence  the  former 
cheese  producers  are  qualifying  to  get  into  the  fluid 
plants  and  if  this  carries  on  to  its  ultimate  conclu¬ 
sion,  substantially  all  the  milk  will  go  to  the  fluid 
plants  increasing  the  surplus  for  a  price  cut.  The 
exclusive  cheese  plants  will  have  to  close  for  want 
of  milk. 

There  is  another  fact  of  importance.  Subsidiaries 
of  Borden’s  and  the  National  Dairy  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  are  the  largest  buyers  of  cheese.  In  fact, 
they  buy  the  major  volume  of  it,  and  as  before 
stated,  these  tAvo  concerns  lnue  power  to  fix  the 
price  of  cheese  on  the  western  exchanges.  This 
puts  practically  all  of  the  cheese  in  control  of  the 
New  York  milk  monopoly  and  eliminates  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  smaller  jobbers  in  cheese. 


The  transfer  of  the  producers  from  the  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  to  fluid  milk  plants  means,  of  course,  a  larger 
membership  and  a  larger  A'olume  of  milk  for  the 
“Big-3”  and  would  just  about  make  the  monopoly 
complete. 

Just  at  the  present  time,  the  cheese-producing 
territories  are  naturally  concerned  and  ha\-e  been 
appealing  for  relief.  The  authorities  are  A'ery  sym¬ 
pathetic.  They  regret  putting  the  cheese-plant  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  predicament.  They  allege  it  to  be  an 
oversight.  They  are  anxious  to  correct  it  but  there 
is  no  way  of  doing  it  at  present.  But  there  is  nothing 
discoA-ered  in  the  dairy  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
last  20  years  that  omitted  anything  for  the  comfort 
or  profit  of  the  Milk  Trust  and  not  a  single  item  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  dairy  farmer. 


Important  Milk  Conference 

Governor  Lehman,  Lieutenant  -  Governor 
Poletti,  Attorney  General  Bennett  and  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  Lsgislature  have  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  to  attend  a  dairy  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  Milk  Committee  in  Albany 
in  January,  at  a  date  to  be  announced  later. 

Most  dairymen  believe  that,  in  accordance 
with  Divine  law  and  our  American  system  of 
democratic  government,  the  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled  to: 

1.  Ownership  of  what  he  produces. 

2.  Set  the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of 
his  own  milk. 

3.  Freedom  of  contract. 

4.  Protection  of  property. 

5.  Accounting  for  a  trust. 

The  farmer  accepts  responsibility  for  his 
own  support  and  respect  for  the  equal  rights 
of  others. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  show 
these  legislators  and  executives  that  under 
our  present  system,  dairy  farmers  are  denied 
each  and  all  of  the  rights  enumerated  above; 
that  this  system  charges  consumers  too  much 
for  milk  and  pays  farmers  too  little;  and  that, 
with  a  simple,  economic  system  uniting  all 
dairymen,  the  cost  to  consumers  can  be  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced  and  the  price  to  producers 
increased  to  cover  the  cost  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

We  will  therefore  ask  our  State  officials 
and  law-makers  to  help  us  revise  the  present, 
strangling  dairy  laws  on  New  York’s  statute 
books  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  us  pre¬ 
pare  and  later  enact  a  Charter  with  such 
provisions  and  safeguards  that  this  simple 
milk  system  can  be  set  up  and  controlled 
exclusively  by  dairy  farmers  for  the  benefit 
of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

This  conference  should  be  attended  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  delegations,  of  dairy  farmers 
and  consumers  from  all  dairy  sections  and 
cities  of  the  State.  After*  65  years  of  struggle, 
this  is  your  opportunity  to  restore  the 
farmer’s  right  to  run  his  own  business  and 
negotiate  his  own  price  for  his  own  milk. 


A  Fatal  Error 

IN  AN  attempt  to  revive  the  corpse  of  the  defunct 
Bargaining  Agency  at  Syracuse  on  December  6, 
four  “stooges”  of  the  milk  racket  monopoly,  three 
of  them  Avith  well-drilled  speeches  in  hand,  led  by  a 
fourth  with  malice  in  his  heart  and  a  lie  on  his 
tongue,  opened  a  carefully  prepared  attack  on  the 
defenseless  and  absent  gray-haired  head  of  John  J. 
Dillon.  It  Avas’  well  planned  and  Avhile  a  little  over¬ 
done,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  full  knockout  for  Dil¬ 
lon  and  the  coming  Milk  Conference  Avith  the  execu- 
tiA-es  and  legislators  at  Albany  in  January. 

Joy  beamed  from  Mr.  Sexauer’s  face. 

Erskine  M.  Harmon,  Avho  was  to  gh*e  a  semblance 
of  character  to  the  proceeding,  avu s  introduced.  He 
said  that  the  Federal  GoAernment  Avould  prefer 
that  the  dairy  industry  Avould  do  just  what  Mr. 
Dillon  planned  22  years  ago  to  have  the  Dairymen’s 
League  do,  just  what  he  has  urged  the  industry  for 
tAvo  decades  to  do.  and  just  what  dairymen  them- 
selA-es  Avant  to  do  and  would  do  if  the  grip  of  the 
“Big-3”  monopoly  AA-ere  loosed  from  their  throats. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Harmon  said :  “We  are  sure  the 
Federal  Government  would  prefer  that  the  (dairy) 
industry  work  out  its  OAvn  problems  and  develop  its 
OAvn  marketing  plans  on  a  voluntary  basis.” 

That  was  just  awful.  Failure  to  edit  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  speech  Avas  a  fatal  error.  They  had, 
they  thought,  fully  discredited  the  octogenarian 
editor  for  good,  but  their  OAvn  star  witness  actually 
approved  and  recommended  the  A'ery  essence  of  the 
plans  that  Dillon  has  advocated  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Sexauer  showed  symptoms  of  a  chill. 

The  racket  has  run  its  course.  Its  days  are  num¬ 
bered.  The  trend  is  away  from  intrigue  and  conceal¬ 
ment.  Public  opinion  is  AA-ell  on  its  Avay  to  frank, 
open  and  sincere  information  on  all  things  that  con¬ 
cern  the  social  welfare.  It  has  already  reached  a 
surprising  momentum.  It  is  the  hoped-for  salvation 
of  the  dairy  farmer. 


Please  Have  Another  Accident 

A  FEW  AA'eeks  ago  the  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  AA-ent  into  a  full  page  ecstasy  over 
the  merits  of  a  $1.25  limited  traA'el  accident  policy. 
Unless  a  man  knoAvs  his  rights  he  will  be  told  that 
this  policy  can  be  bought  only  by  subscribing  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  at  the  same  time.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  this  same  policy  is  issued  by  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company  which  ad- 
A'ertises  extensrvely  in  eA'ery  issue  in  this  editor's 
own  paper. 

He  states :  “Of  course,  these  policies  are  limited. 
Hoav  could  they  be  othei’AA'ise  for  anywhere  near  the 
cost?”  He  fails  to  mention  just  how  really  limited 
they  are.  He  fails  to  explain  that  no  claim  is  paid 
unless  the  vehicle  is  wrecked  or  disabled.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  allow  his  subscription  salesmen  to  sell  the 
policy  as  an  accident  policy  with  no  reference  to  its 
limited  coA'erage.  He  knows  that  the  policies  can  be 
sold  only  on  the  most  extravagant  representations 
of  his  agents,  yet  he  does  not  prohibit  this  conduct 
nor  does  he  explain  that  the  company  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  salesmens’  misrepresentations.  Further, 
he  permits  these  salesmen  to  complete  a  policy  sale 
without  offering  a  sample  copy  for  inspection  by  the 
victim.  Only  a  printed  form  is  shown,  with  amounts 
of  cash  paid  for  a  death  or  a  serious  accident. 

It  is  blandly  announced  in  this  testimonial  edi¬ 
torial  that  they  offer  “a  policy  within  the  reach  of 
farm  people  that  would  cOA’er  the  accidents  most 
likely  to  happen.”  What  has  a  traA'el  accident  policy 
got  to  do  with  farming?  EA'en  the  $2  policy  doesn't 
pretend  to  extend  to  farm  operations.  The  additional 
75  cents  premium  coA*ers  accidents  sustained  in  a 
burning  church,  theater,  library,  school  or  municipal 
buildings  (nothing  about  a  farmhouse  or  barn)  ; 
also,  among  other  unlikely  eA'ents,  by  the  wrecking 
of  a  passenger  elevator  and  by  drowning  at  a  public 
beach,  provided  a  lifeguard  is  on  duty.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  issues  a  $10  limited  accident  policy  under 
which  $25  is  awarded  for  eight  weeks  for  injuries 
sustained  by  being  gored  by  a  bull  or  cow  (no  al- 
loAvance  if  dehorned,  no  coverage  if  trampled  on), 
and  also  if  operating  a  thrashing,  mowing,  reaping 
or  binding  machine,  harrow  or  plow  (but  no  men¬ 
tion  of  a  tractor)  and  only  if  the  injury  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  actual  contact  Avith  such  machinery.  No 
death  payments  are  provided  for  under  this  $10 
policy,  only  $200  maximum  disability. 

The  standard  farm  accident  policy  issued  by  repu¬ 
table  insurance  companies  and  paying  $1,000  for  a 
death  and  $20  a  AA'eek  for  disability,  costs  about  $62 
a  year.  The  standard  automobile  accident  policy 
costs  $10  a  year  and  pays  $3,750  for  death  and  $25  a 
week  for  disability. 

Space  has  also  been  given  by  this  editor  to  testi¬ 
monial  letters  received  from  persons  whose  claims 
had  been  paid.  It  probably  would  haA'e  taken  more 
than  a  page,  if  not  an  entire  issue,  to  list  letters 
from  those  who  had  purchased  the  policy  in  reliance 
on  the  salesman's  "pop  talk"  and  avIio,  after  an  acci¬ 
dent,  had  their  claims  disallowed  on  some  unknoAvn 
technicality  tucked  aAvay  in  the  policy.  Take  for 
example  a  recent  case  where  a  man  broke  his  arm 
Avhile  cranking  his  car.  He  filed  his  claim  and 
received  this  reply:  (Italics  ours.) 

“Dear  Mr. - 

“We  are  so  sorry  to  learn  that  you  broke  your  arm 
while  cranking  your  car  ou  October  13  and  hope  for 
your  A'ery  speedy  recovery. 

“Your  policy  No.  -  coA'ers  accidents  Avhile  the 

insured  is  riding  in  a  pleasure  car,  public  conveyance, 
taxicab  or  automobile  stage  and  Avhen  walking  or  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  public  highAA*ay  and  struck  or  knocked  doAvn 
by  a  moving  vehicle  propelled  by  steam,  electricity, 
gasoline,  horse,  compressed  air  or  liquid  power. 

“We  regret  that  your  policy  does  not  include  in¬ 
demnity  for  a  person  injured  when  cranking  a  car. 

“We  regret  that  Ave  cannot  be  helpful  to  you  at  this 
time  but  wish  to  assure  yon  that  ire  are  ready  to  help 
should  you  have  the  misfortune  to  have  another  acci¬ 
dent,  one  which  is  covered  by  your  policy. 


“Very  truly  yours. 


Most  insurance  firms  would  find  it  difficult  to  stay 
in  business  if  their  “general  agents”  merely  sympa¬ 
thized  with  claimants  and  continually  encouraged 
them  to  have  more  serious  accidents  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  indemnity.  Limited  policy  claims 
are,  however,  the  exception.  The  great  majority  of 
claims  must  be  rejected  because  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  come  Avithin  the  restricted  provisions  of  the 
policy.  The  reason  is  that,  as  usual,  the  buyer  gets 
'only  as  much  as  he  pays  for,  if  that,  and  no  more. 
The  farmer  gets  eA'en  less  for  his  $1.25  since  only  the 
remotest  of  possible  farm  accidents  are  covered. 
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Keep 

Summer  VIGOR 
in  Your  Cows  All  Winter! 

The  winter  feeding  program,  planned 
for  high  milk  production,  tears  down 
unmercifully  and  unseen.  Y ou  are  not 
aware  of  what’s  happening  until'  loss 
of  appetite,  falling  milk  flow,  or  one 
ailing  cow  brings  you  the  warning 
of  losses  you  have  suffered. 

You  can  prevent  these  losses,  like  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  dairymen  have  done,  by 
feeding  a  little  DUES-TONE  daily.  The 
pure  medicinal  ingredients  in  Dijes-Tone 
promote  good  appetite,  aid  digestion  and 
assimilation.  Its  balanced  mineral  con¬ 
tent  (including  Iodine,  Iron,  Copper,  Man¬ 
ganese,  Calcium  and  Phosphorus)  fur¬ 
nishes  the  vital  mineral  elements  needed 
for  keeping  cows  in  good  condition.  Feed 
it  to  milch  cows,  dry  cows,  and  growing 
stock.  Sold  only  direct  to  dairymen  with¬ 
out  middleman’s  profit  in  the  price. 

Send  COUPON  Today 

Send  coupon  or  post  card  and  get  10 
Garget  testers  and  illustrated  book, 
“Keeping  Your  Livestock  Healthy 
and  Productive.’ 


. ' 

ofCo^8 .  . 


Beat  higher  prices.  Early 
orders  save  us  money. We 
pass  this  BIG  SAVING  on 
to  the  EARLY  BUYER. 

SAVE  YOUR  GRASS 
Erect  Early — Pay  Later 

Craine  offers  every  proven 
type  of  silo,  WOOD,  TILE, 
CONCRETE.  All  tested  — 
dependable.  Get  the  Facts 
before  buying. 

Write  TODAY  for 
FREE  LITERATURE 
Direct  Factory  Prices 
Big  Discounts. 
CRAINE,  INC. 

84  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE^ 

SILO  STORAGE  XQj 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN  vj 


ft 


CLEAN-EASY 

PORTABLE  MILKER 


Transparent  teat  cups  for 
EXTRA  CLEANLINESS. 


Write  Department  25 

FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


BEN  H.  ANDERSON  MFG.  CO.,  MADISON,  WIS. 


DR.  LESURE’S  C.  C.  and  F.  DROPS 

TO  REDUCE  COUGHS,  COLDS  and  FEVER 
FOR  HORSES,  MULES  and  COWS 

Six  Fluid  Ounces 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25,  postage  pala. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Hamsburo,  Pa. 

Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 

k  M 


I 


'l 


ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL.  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St. ,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Artificial  Insemination 


Artificial  breeding 
of  farm  animals  has 
been  practiced  t  o 
some  extent  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  for 
many  years  and  ex¬ 
periments,  chiefly  with  horses,  have  been 
successfully  conducted  in  the  United 
States  since  the  early  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  It  remained,  however,  for  Prof.  E. 
J.  Perry,  Extension  Dairy  Specialist  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to  place  artifi¬ 
cial  insemination  of  dairy  cattle  on  a 
sound  commercial  basis,  by  organizing 
the  first  association  of  breeders  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  for  the  sole  purpose  of  breeding  dairy 
cattle  artificially. 

Prof.  Perry  conceived  the  idea  while 
traveling  in  Europe  and  witnessing  the 
success  that  was  being  attained  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  practice.  Returning  to  this 
country,  early  in  193S,  Prof.  Perry  set 
about  organizing  an 
association  in  the 
territory  surround¬ 
ing  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J.  In  April,  the 
association  began  op¬ 
erations.  with  1,100 
cows,  owned  by  100 
farmers,  enrolled. 

In  the  short  space 
of  seven  months  the 
original  association 
has  been  expanded  to 
include  1,800  cows 
and  a  second  associa- 
1 1  o  n  organized  in 
South  Jersey.  Dr. 

Henderson,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  breed- 
in  g  work,  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  on  a  full-time 
basis  and  devotes 
his  entire  time  to  the 
work. 

Wishing  first-hand 
information  on  the 
workings  of  this  as¬ 
sociation,  a  group  of 
34  dairy  farmers  in 
Newport  County,  It. 

I.,  visited  New  Jer¬ 
sey  on  October  24 
and  spent  an  entire  day  with  Prof.  Perry 
in  visiting  the  farms  of  association  mem¬ 
bers  and  observing  the  conduct  of  the 
work.  Here  is  what  we  found : 

The  association  leases  two  outstanding 
proven  sires  and  owns  a  third  sire.  These 
three  outstanding  sires  are  sufficient  for 
the  operation  of  an  1,800-cow  association. 

Each  farmer  pays  a  membership  fee  of 
$5  a  year,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
cows  he  enters  in  the  association.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  agrees  to  pay  the  veterinarian, 
at  the  time  of  service,  a  fee  of  $5  for 
each  cow  bred.  This  fee  entitles  him, 
in  case  the  cow  fails  to  conceive,  to  two 
additional  breedings.  The  association  is 
organized  with  officers,  directors  and  com¬ 
mittees  and  handles  all  the  business  of 
the  association. 

Dr.  Henderson,  the  veterinarian,  makes 
his  headquarters  at  the  farm  where  the 
bulls  are  kept.  Any  member  desiring  to 
have  a  cow  bred  on  a  given  day,  calls 
Dr.  Henderson  on  the  telephone  before 
nine  o’clock,  Dr.  Henderson  knows  exact¬ 
ly  how  many  cows 
are  to  be  bred  that 
day.  He  then  takes 
semen  samples  from 
the  bulls,  using  a 
perfectly  natural 
method,  known  as  an 
artificial  Virginia. 

The  semen  specimens 
are  then  taken  to  his 
laboratory  and  ex¬ 
amined  under  the  mi¬ 
croscope  for  health 
and  activity  of  the 
sperm  cells,  after 
which  the  semen  is 
diluted  with  special¬ 
ly  prepared  chemical 
solutions,  placed  in  a 
container,  which  will 
keep  it  at  the  re¬ 
quired  temperature 
and  taken  by  Dr. 

Henderson  direct  to 
the  farms. 

At  the  farm,  Dr. 

Henderso  n  first 
checks  up,  by  exami¬ 
nation,  on  the  bi’eed- 
ing  health  of  the 
cow.  Then,  by  means 
of  a  long  ,  sterile 
glass  tube,  he  injects 
five  cubic  centime¬ 
ters  of  the  diluted 
semen  direct  into  the 
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neck  of  the  uterus.  He  makes  out  a  tripli¬ 
cate  breeding  certificate,  which  is  also  a 
receipt  for  the  breeding  fee.  This  cer¬ 
tificate  gives  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  cow,  the  cow’s  name  and  number,  the 
name  and  number  of  the  sire  used  and 
contains  a  statement  of  the  breeding  con¬ 
dition  of  the  cow.  A  copy  is  given  to  the 
owner,  a  copy  retained  in  the  association 
files  and  a  third  copy,  in  the  case  of  a 
registered  animal,  is  sent  to  the  Breed 
Association  Secretary,  to  be  used  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  service,  should  the  farmer  desire 
to  register  the  calf.  Sixty  days  later, 
Dr.  Henderson  again  visits  the  farm  and 
examines  the  cow  for  pregnancy. 


The  method  has  many  advantages  over 
natural  breeding  and  apparently  has  but 
few  disadvantages.  The  advantages  are : 

1. > — It  enables  dairy  farmers,  under 
such  a  co-operative  plan,  to  breed  their 
cows  to  a  higher  type  of  sire  than  they 
could  possibly  hope  to  own  as  individuals. 

2.  — The  cost  per  service  is  less  than 
with  individual  ownership.  For  example, 
a  farmer  with  a  herd  of  20  cows  would 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  $105.  Figures  from 
dairy  herd  improvement  associations 
prove  definitely  that  it  costs  $150  per 
year  to  keep  a  bull. 

3.  — The  farmer  is  relieved  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  inconvenience  of  keeping  a  bull 
on  his  farm. 

4.  — With  properly  built  bull  pens  and 
exercising  yards  bulls  may  be  kept  as 
long  as  they  are  useful,  while  in  com¬ 
mon  practice  the  individual  dairy  farm¬ 
er  disposes  of  his  bull  before  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  prove  its  true  worth,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  handling  an  aged 
bull  of  uncertain  temper. 


5.  —  The  disease 
factor  is  reduced  to 
a  minim  u  m.  The 
bulls  are  Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease  tested.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  semen  are 
examined  regularly  by  the  veterinarian. 
All  equipment  is  carefully  sterilized  be¬ 
fore  use.  A  separate,  sterile  injection 
tube  is  used  for  each  individual  service. 

6.  — The  farmer  has  the  advantage  of 
the  advice  of  a  qualified  veterinarian  as 
to  the  breeding  condition  and  health  of 
his  animals. 

7.  — Because  of  the  fact  that  from  20 . 
to  25  cows  may  be  bred  from  a  single 
semen  sample,  the  influence  of  an  out¬ 
standing,  proven  sire  is  tremendously  in¬ 
creased.  For  example,  in  the  New  Jersey 
association,  400  cows  have  been  bred  to 
one  outstanding  sire  since  April. 

S. — It  makes  possible  the  use  of  an  old 
and  heavy  sire  on 
young  heifers  with¬ 
out  danger  of  injury. 

9. — Because  of  the 
multiplication  of 
service,  it  makes  it 
possible  to  prove  a 
young  and  promising 
sire  in  a  fraction  of 
the  usual  time. 

The  only  possible 
disadvantages  appear 
to  lie  in  carelessness. 
Should  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  bulls  he  negli¬ 
gent  in  their  duty 
and  fail  to  secure 
outstanding  bulls, 
but  little  progress 
would  be  made. 
Should  the  veterina¬ 
rian  become  careless 
in  his  work,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  matter  of 
semen  inspection, 
there  is  a  possibility 
of  spread  of  disease. 
Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  however, 
with  reasonably  care¬ 
ful  and  conscientious 
men  in  charge  of 
these  matters,  such 
possibilities  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Considered  from  a  broad  view-point, 
the  possibilities  of  artificial  insemination, 
under  a  co-operative  plan,  "appear  un¬ 
limited  and  should  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  dairying.  The  dairy 
farmer,  who  has  experienced  the  disap¬ 
pointment  and  financial  loss  of  breeding 
cows,  assuming  that  they  were  safe  with 
calf,  only  to  have  them  come  in  heat  five 
or  six  months  later,  will  quickly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantage  of  having  a  qualified 
veterinarian  check  up  on  breeding  health 
and  pregnancy,  without  extra  charge,  and 
thus  eliminate  this  possibility. 

The  farmer  who  has  once  owned  a  pre¬ 
potent  sire,  whose  influence  in  the  herd 
was  responsible  for  a  marked  increase  in 
production  and  realized  it  only  after  he 
had  sold  the  bull  to  the  butcher;  will 
quickly  grasp  at  the  opportunity  to  breed 
to  bulls  that  have  already  been  proven 
and  whose  transmitting  abilities  are  a 
matter 'of  record. 

So  impressed  were  the  dairymen  from 
Rhode  Island  with 
the  advantages  o  f 
such  association 
work  that  steps  have 
already  been  taken, 
looking  toward  the 
organization  of  a 
similar  association  in 
Newport  County  and 
it  is  expected  that  an 
association  of  1,000 
cows  will  start  op¬ 
erations  January  1. 
Doubtless  similar  as¬ 
sociations  will  be  or- 
g  a  n  i  z  e  d  in  other 
States  and  the  gi'eat 
problem  of  spread  of 
influence  of  the  pre¬ 
potent  sire  will  be¬ 
come  solved. 

It  is  easy  to  see 
that,  this  is  a  type  of 
work  which  appeals 
quickly  to  cattle 
owners.  Here  is  a 
practice  that,  origin¬ 
ally  theory,  has  been 
worked  out  with  sur¬ 
prisingly  dependable 
results.  It  spi'eads 
high-class  heredity 
far  more  widely  than 
would  be  possible  un¬ 
der  natural  pro¬ 
cesses. 


A  Jersey  sire  used  in  a  Newport  County  herd  and  sold  to  the  butcher  before  his  first 
do  lighters  came  into  milk.  Later  it  was  found  that  seven  cows  to  which  he  teas 
bred  produced  an  average  of  4,800  pounds  of  milk  and  295  pounds  of  butterfat.  Seven 
daughters  of  these  cotvs,  by  the  above  sire,  produced  in  their  second  milking  year  an 
average  of  7,217  pounds  of  milk  and  344  pounds  of  butterfat.  Too  late  to  capitalize 

on  his  transmitting  qualities. 


The  famous  bull  merry-go-round  at  Beltsville,  Md.  Under  co-operative  artificial 
insemination  there  no  longer  remains  the  problem  of  exercising  a  large  number  of 

bulls  on  the  big  breeding  farm. 
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SWINE 

Fall  Pigs  at  Sensible  Prices  (all  Breeds) 

C-7-8-9-10-12  weeks  old.  $3.50;  $4;  $4.50;  $5;  $5.50: 
$6-  $6.50  each.  Check,  P.  O.  Order,  C.  O.  D.  on  ap¬ 
proval  all  vaccinated  to  protect  your  investment. 
Selected  young  Boars  for  immediate  and  future  service 
at  Farm  Trices.  I  am  anxious  to  co-operate  with  you. 
Chas.  Davis,  Box  11.  Concord  Mass.,  Re*.  Carr  Rd. 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

SPRING  PIGS.  6  to  7  Week.  Old.  each .........  .$4.00 

C.0.1).  F.O.B.  Woburn.  Mass.  Orders  requiring  in¬ 
oculation,  35c  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephone  0230. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Ru.sell  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P.  S. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  fall  pigs  out  of  two  and  three-year-old  sows. 

6  to  S  weeks  old,  unrelated  pairs.  Have  a  few  very 
choice  young  service  boars  and  sows  for  fall  breeding. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  whites,  Chester  Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 

6-7  wks.,  $3;  8-10  wks.,  $4;  12  wks..  $5.  Service 

gXK  AND E RSd Virginia  R°d.  °6oScO 

WALTER  LUX  ml  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester-White*  cross  or  the  Borkshlro-Chestor  cross. 

411  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs— 

6-7  wks.  oid,  S3. OO  each. 8  to  to  wks.old,S3.S0  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

•  SHOATS  • 

Special  sale  30  to  50  pound  shoats  for  feeders  $5.00 
each  for  next  few  weeks.  Write  or  call. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELAWARE 

»»  t*  1  II  white  face  and  feet— red  body, 

Hprptnrn  Hoffs  very  easy  feeders,  gentle  and 
11CIC1U1U  Hugo  prolific,  six  months  old  boars 
and  sows.  E.  B.  PURINTON  -  Canscvocrt,  Now  York 

BLACK  POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS 

ones.  ROBERT  L.  THOMAS,  C0NESVILLE.  OHIO 

REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGT0N,  SC1PI0  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

ft  |  n  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Unre- 

U»  1.  U.  lated  pairs,  S20.  K.  HILL* SENECA  FALLS,  X.  Y. 

c  or  Sale  Reg.  Berkshire  service  boars  and .fail 1  pigst 

T  WILLIAM  H.  PRICE,  BARTON.  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale — Thorouqhbred  Berkshire  Pigs,  Junior  and 
Junior  Yearling  Gilts.  J.  W.  Brendle.  Littlestown,  Pa. 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

Shetland  Ponies  For  Sale 

Reducing  herd  of  75-  Bargains:  all  ages  Come  to— 

W0NUKA  PONY  FARM,  Rt.  52,  CARMtL,  N.  Y. 

CHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 
O  prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  T0RREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 

OCT  ri  AMG  “THE  GOOD  KIND”  -  Al¬ 

ii  fc,  JL  xj  1  /V  IN  3  ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

A  W.  GREEN  -  M 1  D DLEFI ELD,  OHIO 

MINKS 

m  mw  With  an  outstanding  fur  rec- 

fwl  I  ftl  ord.  Line-bred  for  10  years. 

■■■  ■  ■  "  ■  *  4,500  to  choose  from.  Co¬ 
operation  to  beginners  assured.  Production  guaranteed. 
You  will  find  on  my  farm  as  fine  a  mmk  as  ever 
reached  the  world's  market.  Visit  my  farm  now. 
HUGO  ZICHNER  -  CROTON-ON- H U DS0N,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

XMAS  PUPPIES  —  Collies.  Sable  and  White,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings,  males.  $10;  females.  $5.  Shepherd  Pups, 
grand  gifts,  black,  tan  &  white,  beauties,  males,  $10: 
females,  $5.  Cooker  Spaniel  Pups  for  Xmas,  males.  $10: 

REG.  COLLIES  SABLES 

BEAUTIFULLY  MARKED  -  FINE  BLOODLINES. 

Best  Christmas  gift  through  the  years. 

MAINEW00DS  KENNELS,  LISBON  FALLS.  MAINE 

-r-»UREBRED  COCKE K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

1 —  Yon-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  ‘  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  —  Black,  Black  and  White  and 
Brown.  Males  $10.  Females  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MERRILL  MAGNANT  -  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 

AOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
W  Males  $10.:  females.  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 

FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghgate  Center.  Vermont 

nOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— males  $10.00.  Females 
1#  $5  OO.  get  a  good  pup  and  a  square  deal. 

FRANKLIN  KENNELS.  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

Mlatural  heel  drivers,  all  ages,  colors.  Write  for  list  of 
N  satisfied  customers.  Other  Christmas  puppies.  Stamp. 

BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS.  MADRID,  NEW  YORK 

/iai  1  IPC  —PUREBRED,  SABLE  and  WHITE. 
LULLlt.3  Pups,  grown  dogs.  COLLOVER  KEN¬ 

NELS,  305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

s' $/"vj  f  II7C  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
Fed.  KAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings.  N.Y, 

iij  HITE  COLLIES— Best  of  breeding  and  bloodlines. 
W  Prices  reasonable.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  Instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot.  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS  —  Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Crusaders  Kennels,  Stafford,  Kansas 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 

nEG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— Males,  $8, 

Wm  females.  $5.  MRS.  GEO  MANLEY, .Greene,  N.  Y. 

Cor  Sale  thoroughbred  Airedale  pups  males  $8.00;  fe- 
L  males  $6.00.  Charlotte  Snell,  Medina,  New  York 

enr  i  T  nUli;  PUPPIES,  fawns  and  brindles. 
bKhA  1  D  A  11  E  JOS.  PROZELLER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREE  Great  Dane  Pups.  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORN  Bull  Calves.  FRED  TURNER,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES.  Fred  Wood.  Danielson,  Conn. 

FERRETS 

FERRETS  FOR  KILLING  —  Rats  and  other  game. 
Males,  $3.00:  females.  $3.50;  pair,  $6.00.  Yearling 
females,  special  ratters,  $4.00. 

W.  A.  PECK,  -  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 

f  IT  O  O  17  V  C  Special  hunters  males  $2.50: 
r  L  H  K  L  1  3  females  $3.00.  Ship  O.  O.  D. 

E.  1.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  i 

Outlook  for  Lamb  Feeding 

The  number  of  lambs  to  be  fed  during 
the  1938-39  season  was  reported  rather 
uncertain  in  October.  Shipments  of  feed¬ 
er  lambs  into  the  Corn  Belt  to  the  end 
of  September  and  reports  from  the  West¬ 
ern  States  point  to  some  decrease  in  feed¬ 
ing  operations  this  year.  Many  lamb 
feeders  in  the  1937-38  season  experienced 
rather  heavy  losses,  and  in  the  past  the 
volume  of  lamb  feeding  has  usually  been 
reduced  in  a  season  following  one  when 
returns  from  feeding  operations  were  un¬ 
favorable.  On  the  other  hand,  feed  sup¬ 
plies  are  generally  more  abundant  this 
year  than  last  and  prices  of  most  feeds 
are  lower ;  also  feeder  lamb  prices  are 
materially  below  those  of  a  year  ago  and 
are  low  relative  to  prices  of  feeder  cattle, 
and  the  number  of  lambs  available  for 
feeding  is  larger  this  year. 

As  was  the  case  a  year  ago,  the  number 
of  lambs  fed  this  year  will  be  determined 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  disposition 
made  of  the  large  number  of  feeder  lambs 
in  Texas.  Shipments  of  lambs  and  sheep 
(mostly  feeder  lambs)  from  Texas  billed 
to  points  outside  the  State  other  than 
stockyard  markets  in  July  and  August 
were  somewhat  larger  this  year  than  last. 
September  shipments  also  may  have  been 
somewhat  larger,  but  apparently  consid¬ 
erably  more  feeder  lambs  remained  in  the 
State  on  October  1  than  a  year  earlier. 

Shipments  of  feeder  lambs  from  stock- 
yard  markets  into  the  Corn  Belt  States 
for  the  three  months  July  through  Sep¬ 
tember  were  a  little  smaller  this  year 
than  last.  Shipments  into  the  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  were  much  small¬ 
er,  while  those  into  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  were  slightly  larger.  Informa¬ 
tion  as  to  direct  shipments,  not  going 
through  stockyards,  indicates  a  somewhat 
smaller  direct  movement  during  the  July- 
September  period  this  year. 

Reports  from  the  Western  States  about 
October  1  as  to  the  probable  volume  of 
feeding  in  that  area  point  to  some  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  lambs  to  be  fed 
this  year.  The  situation  in  a  number  of 
these  States,  however,  was  rather  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  number  of  feeder  lambs  raised 
in  these  States  sold  under  contract  befoi’e 
August  1  was  very  small,  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  with  a  year  earlier.  Early  October 
indications  were  that  the  number  to  be 
fed  will  be  smaller  this  year  in  all  of  the 
important  Colorado  feeding  areas.  A 
rather  sharp  decrease  in  the  Scottsbluff 
area  of  Nebraska  also  was  indicated,  but 
there  may  be  a  considerable  increase  in 
lamb  feeding  in  the  farming  areas  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  California  is 
the  only  important  lamb  feeding  State  in 
the  western  region  where  some  increase 
in  feeding  seemed  likely. 

Earlier  in  the  season  a  heavy  move¬ 
ment  of  feeder  lambs  to  wheat  pastures 
in  the  southern  Great  Plains  Region  ap¬ 
peared  probable,  as  early  seeded  and  vol¬ 
unteer  wheat  in  this  area  had  made  a 
very  promising  start.  But  high  tempera¬ 
tures  and  lack  of  rain  in  October  caused 
serious  deterioration  of  these  pastures, 
except  in  Western  Kansas.  In  October, 
the  movement  of  lambs  into  Kansas  was 
rather  heavy  but  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  movement  of  lambs  to  wheat  pas¬ 
tures  this  Fall  will  be  so  large  as  ap¬ 
peared  probable  earlier  in  the  season. 

In  the  Spring  of  1937  prices  of  lambs 
reached  the  highest  level  since  late  1929 
but  they  declined  sharply  during  the  last 
half  of  1937.  In  early  June  last  year  the 
weekly  average  price  of  good  and  choice 
lambs  at  Chicago  was  about  $12.50,  but 
by  late  November  the  weekly  average  was 
less  than  $9.  This  drop  in  prices  was 
partly  seasonal,  but  it  also  reflected  the 
marked  weakness  in  consumer  demand 
and  the  sharp  drop  in  wool  prices  in  the 
last  few  months  of  1937.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fed  lamb  marketing  season  in 
December,  1937,  the  Chicago  weekly  aver¬ 
age  price  of  good  and  choice  fed  lambs 
was  about  $8.85,  and  by  earlly  February, 
1938,  it  had  declined  to  about  $7.25. 
Prices  advanced  somewhat  in  February 
and  March,  but  for  the  1937-38  fed-lamb 
marketing  season  (December  through 
April)  the  average  price  of  fed  lambs  was 
about  $2  lower  than  that  of  a  year 
earlier. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Eggs,  35  to  42c;  fowls,  21  to  22c;  chickens. 
16  to  20c;  potatoes,  100  lbs..  $1.25  to  $1.40; 
sweet  potatoes,  bit..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  30  to  40e; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  00c;  carrots,  bu., 
50  to  90c;  celery,  bunch,  5  to  8c. 


DRIED 

BEET  PULP 


Low  Price-New  Crop 


Here’s  good  news  for  dairymen!  There’s  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  new 
crop  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp— at  prices  considerably  lower  than  usual. 

Many  dairymen  use  Dried  Beet  Pulp  regularly  when  they  want  to  in¬ 
crease  milk  production.  They  find  it  particularly  valuable,  also,  when 
roughage  is  scarce  or  high  in  price.  One  pound  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
takes  the  place  of  five  pounds  of  silage  or  almost  two  pounds  of  hay. 
And  since  it  is  a  carbohydrate  feed,  Dried  Beet  Pulp  can  be  used  to 
replace  corn,  oats  or  barley  in  the  ration.  For  feeders  who  prefer 
sweetened  feeds.  Dried  Molasses-Beet  Pulp  is  available  in  many 
sections. 

Read  below  some  of  the  reasons  why  dairymen  like  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 
We  believe  that  you,  too,  can  use  Dried  Beet  Pulp  to  advantage.  Order 
a  supply  now. 

Here’s  Why  Dairymen  Like  It! 

#  Easy  to  use.  No  soaking  needed.  Simply  feed 
it  dry,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  sack. 

#  Bulky,  cooling,  slightly  laxative — an  excellent 
conditioning  feed. 

0  Aids  digestion  of  other  feedstuffs  used  with  it, 
thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  entire  ration. 

#  Excellent  for  cows  that  have  gone  off-feed. 

They  will  eat  Dried  Beet  Pulp  when  little  else 
will  tempt  them. 

0  Can  be  stored  safely  in  large  quantities.  It 
doesn’t  get  stale  or  rancid,  and  rats,  mice  and 
weevils  won’t  touch  it. 

Write  today  for  name  of  the  nearest  dealer 
handling  Dried  Beet  Pulp 


LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trade  Name) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 


Registered,  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested.  Ages  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 

BARTON, 
NEW  YORK 


E.  H.  FOSTER, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  eattla  Free  on  request.  Apply 

Maryland  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


AYRSHIRES 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  age  from  proved  sires 
and  high  record  Advanced  Register  Dams  at 

bargain  prices.  Herd  accredited  and  negative. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  SMITHV1LLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

2  REGISTERED  BULLS,  serviceable  age.  3  REGIS¬ 
TERED  COWS  and  several  very  good  HEIFERS. 
For  further  particulars  and  prices,  apply  to — 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  -  DELHI,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  FARM  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  from  6  toi  11  months,  nicely  marked  and 
well  grown,  from  A.  B.  Sires  and  Dams.  Herd  is  T.  B. 
accredited  and  blood-tested.  For  pedigrees  and  particu¬ 
lars  apply  to  Thomas  Johnson,  Mgr.,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


Cathedral  King’s  Caesar.  Son  of  Cathe¬ 
dral  Dorothy’s  Lass  1043.3  lbs.  fat  BB. 
His  young  bulls  for  sale  very  reasonably. 

GREENTREE  FARMS.  Town  Line,  Erie  Co..  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


PITTSBURGH 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25:  carrots,  lG-qt. 
bskt.,  40  to  50c:  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.60  to  $2’ 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.85:  onious,  50  lbs 
90c  to  $1.10;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  85c;  cabbage, 
D4  bus.,  $1  to  $1.50;  steers,  $8.50  to  $12;  cows, 
$5.25  to  $6.25;  calves,  $10  to  $13;  sheep,  $3  to 
$4.25;  lambs,  $8.50  to  $10.50;-  bogs,  $7.50  to 


For  Pnrebred  Ayrshires  breeding3^ 

B.  and  Blood-Tested  from  3  months  to  2  years  old. 
Write  ASH  GROVE  FARMS.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


I  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  I 

Young  bulls  up  to  serviceable  age.  A  few  cows  regist¬ 
ered,  T.  B.  accredited,  biood-tested  to  go  anywhere. 

WM.  J.  BREW  &  SONS  -  Bergen.  New  York 


RABBITS 


RABBITS — Champagne  D’Argont,  the  leading  meat  and 
fur  rabbit,  fast  growth.  New  Zealand,  White  Chin¬ 
chillas.  Waterer  and  feed  crocks  and  pedigree  blanks. 

Champion  Rabbitry,  Durando  PL,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


SHEEP 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— 1  and  2  year  old 
Also  lambs.  F.  E.  STEVENS  -  Wilson,  N.  Y 
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Is  He  Coming? 


Exciting  Moments  for  Small  Folk 

This  and  That 

Merry  Christmas  to  all  our  friendly 
readers  and  if  for  some  reason  the  day 
cannot  be  a  really  “merry”  one,  may  re¬ 
membering  what  Christmas  means  bring 
quiet  happiness  and  cheer. 

* 

I  have  a  feeling  that  hundreds  of 
Christmas  greetings  will  be  exchanged 
this  year  for  the  first  time  because  of 
new  friendships  formed  among  our  Han- 
dicrafters  and  Gardeners  all  the  way 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  And  that  makes  us  happy  for 
the  part  we  have  had  in  bringing  about 
these  new  friendships. 

* 

Many  of  our  readers  have  friends 
whom  they  would  like  to  bring  into  the 
circle  and  they  are  sending  to  them  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  Christmas 
gifts.  If  you  wish  to  do  this  send  the 
subscription  here  with  complete  address 
and  we  will  send  an  attractive  Christmas 
card  in  your  name.  You  will  find  an 
announcement  of  this  Christmas  gift  sub¬ 
scription  plan  on  another  page. 

* 

We  were  invited  to  a  press  pre-view 
of  the  exhibits  in  the  National  Crochet 
Contest,  on  November  28  and  met  the 
Grand  Champion,  Mrs.  Nightingale  from 
Sacramento,  Cal.  The  ball  room  of  the 
American  Woman’s  Association  was  lined 
with  thousands  of  pieces  of  crochet  that 
had  won  first  prizes  at  local  fairs  and 
they  ranged  all  the  way  from  baby  caps 
to  tablecloths.  The  prize-winning  piece 
was  a  beautiful  runner,  with  figures  done 
with  the  finest  thread.  It  took  four  Win¬ 
ters  to  do,  and  infinite  patience. 

* 

Another  interesting  exhibit  that  we 
saw  recently  was  of  Hawiian  handcraft 
at  the  Folk  Art  Center,  mostly  quilts 
made  by  native  women,  some  of  the  de¬ 
signs  tracing  back  to  the  patterns  taken 
to  the  islands  by  our  early  missionaries. 
The  quilting  was  all  done  by  hand  and 
many  of  them  used  the  native  bread  fruit 
tree  as  the  motif. 

* 

A  reader  asks  for  a  very  old  quilt  pat¬ 
tern  called  “Tobacco  Leaf”  done  in  either 
brown  and  green  or, brown  and  a  golden 
yellow.  She  says  the  blocks  are  about 
36  inches  and  four  large  ones  make  up 
the  completed  figure.  It  is  an  applique 
quilt  not  a  pieced  one.  Can  anyone  help 
her  out? 

* 

Mrs.  J.  W.  I.  sends  us  the  following 
homemade  cream  cheese  recipe  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  years  ago 
and  suggests  .that  we  reprint  it.  She 
says  that  it  is  about  as  fine  a  mild  cheese 
as  any  that  can  be  bought  and  has  passed 
the  recipe  on  to  many  of  her  friends. 
She  hopes  that  a  lot  of  our  homemakers 
will  ti’y  it.  c.  B.  W. 

Homemade  Cream  Cheese 

When  I  have  quite  a  bit  of  sour  milk  I 
like  to  make  homemade  cream  cheese.  I 
slice  and  serve  it  as  other  cream  cheese  or 
use  it  in  cheese  dishes.  I  make  real  dry 
cottage  cheese  and  measure  five  cups, 
packing  when  measuring.  I  mix  cottage 
cheese,  one  small  can  pimentos  chopped, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  two  teaspoons  salt. 
Next  I  melt  one-lialf  cup  butter  in  a  large 
iron  skillet  and  add  cheese  mixture  and 
cook  until  it  loses  its  identity,  stirring 
constanly.  Then  I  add  one  cup  of  cream 
a  little  at  a  time  until  all  cream  is  used. 

I  use  cheese  coloring  to  color  it  a  bright 
Yellow.  Pour  into  a  well-greased  pan. 
Let  set  for  24  hours  and  I  have  delicious 
homemade  cream  cheese.  This  recipe 
makes  three  pounds.  o.  c. 


For  Christmas  Eve 


Set  the  candles  all  ashine 
With  their  bravest  light; 

Hang  the  frosty  evergreen 
In  each  room  tonight. 

Deck  the  Christmas  tree  with  stars ; 

Load  it  with  love-giving — 

Only  selfless  hearts  may  know 
Ecstasy  of  living. 


Carolers  are  all  about, 

Chimes  the  winds  are  bringing ; 

And  drifting  softly  down  the  years, 
Sound  of  angels  singing  : 

“Peace  on  earth — ”  Oh,  let  us  heed  ! 

And  keep  with  prayerful  mirth 
This  the  night  when  Heaven  came  down 
To  dwell  in  homes  of  earth. 

— Lucile  Hargrove  Reynolds. 


Christmas  Customs  Here  and  There 


The  other  day  I  heard  someone  ask  the 
question,  “Where  did  our  Christmas  cus¬ 
toms  come  from?”  That  set  me  to  think¬ 
ing,  so  I  went  to  our  library  and  gath¬ 
ered  what  information  I  could,  which  I 
am  passing  on  to  you. 

The  idea  of  Christmas  carols  came 
from  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  first  carol 
was  sung  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem  by 
the  heavenly  chorus.  We  find  it  recorded 
in  Luke  2  :14  “Glory  to  God  in  the  high¬ 
est  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.” 

In  1865,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  the 
great  preacher,  visited  the  Holy  Land 
during  the  Christmas  season  and  was  so 
impressed  that  he  later  wrote  “O  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem,”  for  which  his  or¬ 
ganist  composed  a  hymn  tune. 

From  England,  we  received  the  idea  of 
the  Christmas  greeting,  mince  pie,  plum 
pudding  and  yule  log.  They  also  gave  us 
many  lovely  carols,  among  which  are 
“God  Rest  You  Merry,  Gentlemen,” 
“Golden  Carol,”  “The  First  Noel,”  “I 
Saw  Three  Ships,”  “Good  King  Wen- 
scellas”  and  “We  Three  Kings.” 

Most  of  these  carols  are  spoken  of  as 
traditional  carols  for  they  have  been 
used  so  long  that  author  and  composer 
have  long  since  been  forgotten. 

“God  Rest  You  Merry,  Gentlemen” 
was  written  by  Dinah  M.  Craik  but  is 
often  spoken  of  as  traditional.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  she  wrote  the  words  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  melody  of  the  tune,  but  it  was 
harmonized  by  Sir  John  Stainer. 

“The  First  Noel”  is  one  of  the  oldest 
English  carols  and  was  adapted  from  one 
of  the  Noels  of  Medieval  times. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  custom  of  hanging  up  stock¬ 
ings  before  the  fireplace,  but  we  do  know 
that  it  has  been  a  custom  in  France  for 
many  centuries.  The  children  believe 
that  the  yule-log  has  wonderful  powers 
and  if  they  leave  their  shoes  beside  it 
during  the  night  they  will  find  them 
filled  with  candy  in  the  morning.  Their 
yuletide  begins  on  December  4,  and  one 
of  their  favorite  carols  is  “The  Angels 
and  the  Shepherds.” 

The  Laplanders  celebrate  Christmas  by 
driving  in  to  the  nearest  settlement  where 
they  attend  church  and  their  children  can 
go  to  school  for  a  brief  time.  They  have 
no  Christmas  trees  as  their  houses  are  so 
low  and  stuffy  that  they  have  no  room 
for  a  tree  if  they  have  many  guests. 
They  are  quite  content  to  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  seeing  old  friends  and  attending 
church  after  such  a  long  absence. 

It  is  only  at  the  Christmas  season  that 
the  children  are  taken  into  settlements 
where  there  are  schools  and  they  study 
hard  to  make  up  for  the  time  when  they 


cannot  attend  school. 

In  Denmark,  people  do  not  say  “Merry 
Christmas”  but  “May  God  bless  your 
Christmas  and  may  it  last  until  Easter.” 
They  do  not  have  turkey  but  goose  and 
it  is  their  custom  if  they  have  fruit  trees 
to  go  out  at  midnight  and  strike  each  tree 
three  times  with  a  stick  and  say,  “Re¬ 
joice,  O  Tree,  Rejoice  and  be  fruitful.” 
Their  favorite  carol  is  “Christmas 
Brings  Joy  to  Every  Heart.” 

Nahum  Tate  (1652-1715),  son  of  an 
Irish  clergyman,  wrote  in  1702,  “While 
Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks  by 
Night,”  at  a  time  when  it  was  considered 
almost  sacrilegious  to  sing  “human  compo¬ 
sitions”  in  church.  The  song  has  the  un¬ 
usual  distinction  of  being  used  with  at 
least  five  different  tunes,  although  the 
one  by  Handel  is  the  one  generally  pre¬ 
ferred. 

“Joy  to  the  World,”  another  favorite 
of  many  people,  was  written  in  1719  by 
Isaac  Watts.  This  is  a  •  paraphrase  of 
the  98th  Psalm  and  is  a  song  of  exalta¬ 
tion,  This  song  is  most  generally  used 
with  the  hymn-tune  “Antioch,”  taken 
from  a  composition  of  Handel. 

James  Montgomery,  a  Moravian,  wrote 
“Angels  from  the  Realms  of  Glory”  in 
1816.  Charles  Wesley  of  the  Church  of 
England  wrote,  “Hark !  the  Herald 
Angels  Sing.”  in  1743.  It  was  altered 
twice  but  it  is  so  loved  now  that  I  doubt 
very  much  if  the  people  would  tolerate 
another  alteration.  We  are  told  that  a 
true  hymn  is  one  having  a  scriptural  text 
and  this  is  doubly  so  for  the  reason  that 
it  has  two  texts,  Isaiah  9 :6  and  Luke 
2 :13-14. 

Paulus  Gerhardt,  who  ranks  next  to 
Luther  as  one  of  the  greatest  song  writ¬ 
ers  of  Germany,  wrote  in  1656,  “All  My 
Heart  This  Night  Rejoices.”  This  was 
translated  200  years  later  by  Catherine 
Winkworth,  well-known  translator. 

We  could  very  fiittingly  call  “Silent 
Night,  Holy  Night”  a  Christmas  gift 
song  for  Rev.  Joseph  Mohr  in  1818  pre¬ 
sented  the  words  to  his  friend,  Franz 
Gruber  as  a  Christmas  gift  and  Gruber 
composed  the  tune  the  same  evening. 

“It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear” 
was  written  by  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears, 
a  Unitarian  minister,  in  1850.  He  also 
wrote  “Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of 
Night,”  another  song  of  Christmas. 

What  a  mistake  we  make  in  not  sing¬ 
ing  these  lovely  songs  during  the  year 
instead  of  waiting  for  Christmas.  The 
writer  of  this  article  is  an  organist  and 
it  is  always  a  pleasure  and  joy  to  find 
one  or  more  of  these  songs  included  in 
the  service.  They  tell  of  the  joy  given  to 
the  world  and  they  summon  the  faithful 
to  worship.  Mildred  martin. 


Decorating  With 

An  elderly  woman,  who  did  not  feel 
that  she  could  spend  more  than  a  few 
small  coins  to  make  her  place  Christ¬ 
massy,  achieved  a  strikingly  beautiful  ef¬ 
fect  by  using  mostly  things  which  she  al¬ 
ready  had.  She  hung  the  old  red  paisley 
shawl  on  the  wall  of  her  living-room  over 
the  davenport  and  lo !  the  transformation 
had  begun.  She  made  slips  for  several 
pillows  on  the  davenport  from  some  red 
material  on  hand. 

From  her  old  and  new  Christmas  maga¬ 
zines  she  clipped  pictures  that  vividly 
showed  forth  the  Christmas  spirit.  Some 
of  these  were  cut  so  that  they  would  fit 
over  the  pictures  in  the  frames  on  the 
wall.  A  bit  of  paste  on  top  of  the  glass 
over  the  wall  pictures  fastened  the 
Christmas  ones  in  place. 

She  had  been  saving  some  silver  and 
gold  tinfoil.  This  she  used  to  cover  sev- 


What  One  Has 

eral  small  ornaments  about  the  room, 
also  to  cover  the  star-shaped  window- 
shade  pulls  fastened  over  the  regular 
ones.  The  stars  were  cut  from  stiff 
cardboard,  then  covered.  Several  books 
on  the  table  were  jacketed  with  red  and 
green  paper  decorated  with  silver  star 
cut-outs.  She  saw  to  it  that  a  few  of  her 
magazines,  with  their  gay  Christmas  cov¬ 
ers,  were  brought  into  the  decorative 
scheme. 

Her  only  money  expenditure  was  for 
several  tall  red  candles  for  her  old  silver 
candlesticks  and  a  few  rolls  of  bright  red 
and  green  crepe  paper  for  curtain  over¬ 
drapes.  She  cut  the  rolls  into  halves,  do¬ 
ing  it  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  used  the 
red  for  the  side  drapes  and  the  green 
for  the  valance.  The  edges  of  the  crepe 
paper  were  pulled  out  in  ruffled  effect 
and  looked  beautiful  over  the  snowy 
white  ruffled  curtains.  A.  c.  H. 


December  17,  1938 

Christmas  Pie 

A  mince  pie,  of  course,  you  must  have 
during  the  holidays  and  even  before  and 
afterwards.  If  you  have  no  mincemeat 
stored  away  in  jars,  you  can  get  the  dry 
ready  mixed  kind,  and  prepare  it  this 
way : 

Plum  Mince  Pie.  —  One  package  dry 
mince  meat,  1  y2  cups  plum  juice  and 
water,  one  cup  fresh  or  canned  plums, 
drained ;  pie  crust.  Break  mincemeat  in¬ 
to  pieces.  Add  plum  juice  and  water. 
Place  over  heat  and  stir  until  all  lumps 
are  thoroughly  broken  up.  Bring  to 
brisk  boil ;  continue  boiling  for  one  min¬ 
ute.  Allow  to  cool.  Line  a  nine-inch 
plate  with  pastry  and  fill  with  mincemeat 
mixture.  Cut  plums  in  halves,  remove 
pits  and  place  evenly  over  top  of  mince¬ 
meat.  Place  upper  crust  on  filled  lower 
one  and  press  edges  firmly  together.  Trim 
off  surplus  pastry.  Bake  35  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven  (400  degrees). 

Holly  Wreath  Cookies. — One  cup  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  two  table¬ 
spoons  evaporated  milk,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  2 y2  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  each 
of  soda  and  baking  powder,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt.  Cream  butter  and  sugar 
until  the  sugar  granules  are  dissolved. 
Add  the  egg,  milk  and  vanilla,  and  stir 
until  thoroughly  mixed.  Sift  flour,  then 
measure  it  and  resift  with  the  soda,  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  salt.  Stir  into  the  first 
mixture.  Chill  the  dough,  then  press 
through  a  pastry  tube,  in  the  shape  of  a 
holly  wreath,  into  greased  baking  sheets. 
It  takes  a  bit  of  artistry  to  make  a  holly 
wreath,  but  it  is  easily  done  as  you  wiil 
find.  Decorate  the  tops  of  the  wreaths 
with  bits  of  angelica  and  candied  cher¬ 
ries.  Bake  in  a  400-degree  oven  for  10 
minutes.  Makes  one  dozen  cookies  and 
you  will  never  have  any  left. 

Date  and  Apricot  Christmas  Cookies. — 
Three-fourths  cup  melted  butter,  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  two  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  two  cups  quick-cooking  oatmeal,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Blend  shortening  with 
brown  sugar.  Sift  flour.  Measure  and  sift 
again  with  soda,  then  mix  with  oatmeal. 
Blend  this  dry  mixture  and  the  vanilla 
into  the  brown  sugar  and  shortening 
mixtui’e,  working  into  a  dough  with  the 
hands.  Press  half  this  mixture  on  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  well-greased  baking  pan. 

Spread  a  date  and  apricot  filling  over 
the  entire  surface.  Top  with  remaining 
crumb  mixture  and  bake  30  minutes  at 
350  degrees  in  an  Sxl2-incli  pan,  making 
about  32  bars  3x1  inch.  When  cool  cut 
into  bars. 

Filling.  —  One-half  pound  dates  (one 
cup),  one  can  apricots  (3%  cups),  one- 
half  cup  brown  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
water.  Cut  dates  in  small  pieces.  Drain 
apricots  and  blend  with  sugar  and  water 
in  a  saucepan  and  boil  until  thickened 
about  three  minutes.  Cool  slightly.  Make 
filling  first  and  cool  while  making  the 
dough.  Wrap  them  in  wax  paper  and 
store  them  in  jars.  e.  f.  m. 


Courtesy  DuPont  Style  Service. 


Lamp  Shade  and  Cover 

Materials  needed  for  eight-inch  shade:  25 
yards  one-half-inch  orchid  and  silver 
printed  cellophane  ribbon.  Wind  ribbon 
vertically  over  frame,  lapping  a  little 
more  at  top  edge  of  frame  than  at  loicer 
edge.  Do  not  ivind  too  tightly.  Materials 
needed  for  the  cover :  Crystal  clear  cel¬ 
lophane,  bias  binding  tape,  matching  color 
of  shade,  embroidery  cotton.  For  pat¬ 
tern,  wrap  tissue  paper  around  shade  to 
fit  in  cone  fashion.  Draw  a  pencil  line 
at  top  and  lower  edge  of  shade.  Cut  one- 
fourth  inch  outside  of  pencil  lines  to 
make  cover  a  trifle  larger  than  shade  and 
allow  three-fourths  inch  to  overlap  at 
seam.  Fit  pattern  around  shade  again 
for  size.  If  correct,  cut  from  cellophane. 
Lay  the  two  seam  edges  together,  bind 
and  sew  with  bins  binding  and  embroid¬ 
ery  cotton  making  stitches  one-half  inch 
in  length.  Bind  top  and  lower  edge  in 
same  manner. 
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Making  the  Home  Festive  for  Christmas 


There  are  many  holidays  during  the 
year  about  which  we  all  get  enthused,  but 
none  just  as  enjoyable  as  Christmas.  In 
the  first  place  our  dear  Lord  was  horn 
on  that  day  and  the  church  festivities  are 
so  beautiful. 

In  the  olden  days,  the  Magi  presented 
our  Lord  at  His  birth  with  gifts  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  thus  the  custom 
of  giving  gifts  has  been  extended  down  to 
the  present  day. 

The  most  pleasant  part  is  getting  ready 
for  this  glorious  festivity.  It  certainly 
gives  you  a  thrill  when  you  think  of  it. 
There  are  many  interesting  things  to  do, 
but  decorating  your  home  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  next  to  the  joy  of  buy¬ 
ing  your  Christmas  presents,  and  doing 
them  up  in  pretty  paper  with  ribbons  and 
Christmas  seals. 

You  want  to  start  first  in  making  the 
house,  as  you  approach  it,  present  a 
Christmas  atmosphere.  There  is  a  sig¬ 
nificance  in  having  candles  in  the  win¬ 
dows,  which  dates  centuries  back. 

Candles  in  the  windows,  a  poinsettia 
hanging  down*  above  the  candles  in  each 
window  makes  the  window  look  very 
beautiful.  Last  year  I  had  mine  in  this 
way  and  I  had  many  people  tell  me  my 
house  looked  very  beautiful. 

My  lights  had  a  yellowish-white  flame, 
graduating  in  size,  in  all  the  front  win¬ 
dows  and  a  single  candle  in  all  the  other 
windows.  In  one  of  the  kitchen  windows, 
I  had  a  single  candle,  which  could  be 
seen  from  the  main  street. 

A  large  holly  wreath  on  the  outside 
door,  tied  with  a  large  red  ribbon,  in¬ 
sures  a  Christmas  welcome.  In  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  use  a  wreath  of  everlasting  with 
silver  leaves  pinned  on  it. 

If  you  have  ehandliers,  you  can  lay 
pine  branches  across  the  top  with  some 
of  the  green  hanging  over  and  have  one 
poinsettia  hanging  down  between  the 


Fruit  Cakes  for  Gifts 

Every  year  I  make  fruit  cake,  and 
then  a  week  before  Christmas,  I  wrap 
and  send  them  on  their  spicy  Yule- 
tide  mission.  I  buy  rolls  of  holly  wax 
paper,  in  which  I  first  wrap  the  cakes 
and  stick  them  securely  with  seals.  This 
keeps  the  cake  from  drying  out.  For  the 
outside  wrapper  silver  tinfoil — the  thin 
sheets  (a  kind  that  will  conform  easily 
to  the  shape  of  the  cake)  are  fine.  I  tie 
the  cake  with  red  maline  ribbon  and  in¬ 
sert  a  sprig  of  holly  on  top.  Here  is  my 
baked  fruit  cake  recipe : 

Baked  Fruit  Cake — One  and  one-fourth 
cups  brown  sugar,  one-half  pound  butter, 
I14  cups  flour,  one-lialf  cup  molasses, 
one-half  pound  citron,  one-half  pound  figs, 
juice  of  two  oranges,  one-half  cup  strong 
coffee,  one-half  cup  plum  jelly,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one-half  pound  blanched  and 
chopped  almonds,  six  eggs,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and 
cloves,  IV2  pounds  currants,  two  pounds 
raisins,  one-half  cup  flour  for  dredging 
fruit.  Cream  the  shortening  with  a  wood¬ 
en  potato  masher  or  pastry  blender,  add 
sugar  gradually.  Beat  until  light.  Add 
beaten  yolks  and  molasses,  then  jelly  and 
coffee.  Then  add  flour,  spices  and  soda, 
sifted  together.  Then  add  the  fruit,  which 
has  heen  cleaned  well,  and  the  citron  and 
almonds,  finely  cut.  Before  adding  to 
mixture  dredge  fruit  and  citron  with  the 
half  cup  of  flour.  Mix  thoroughly,  and 
last  add  the  beaten  whites. 

Put  the  mixture  in  buttered  tins  of 
desired  size  and  shape  and  cover  top 
with  heavy  wrapping  paper.  Steam  three 
hours.  Remove  from  steamer  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven,  300  degrees,  for  one  hour. 
Bake  in  small  one-half  on  one-pound  cof¬ 
fee  cans ;  some  may  be  baked  in  single 
loaf  bread  tins.  This  recipe  makes  7% 
pounds  of  cake  and  keeps  perfectly  in  a 
cool  place.  I  put  an  apple  or  an  orange 
in  the  jar  with  the  cakes,  which  gives 
them  a  delightful  flavor  and  keeps  them 
moist. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  baking  the  Christmas  fruit  cake,  here 
is  a  x-ecipe  for  one  that  is  not  baked,  easy 
to  make,  healthful  and  delicious : 

Unbaked  Fruit  Cake  —  Three-fourths 
pound  seeded  raisins,  one-half  pound 
seeded  and  chopped  dates,  one-fourth 
pound  cut  figs,  one-fourth  pound  candied 
cherries,  one-fourth  pound  exit  candied 
pineapple,  two  ounces  sliced,  candied 
citron,  one-half  pound  pecans,  one-half 
cup  grapejuice,  two  whole  cloves,  two 
allspice  berries  or  their  equivalent  in 
ground  allspice,  one-inch  stick  of  einna- 
man,  one  cup  ground  rolled  oats,  tliree- 
fourtlis  cup  dry  whole  wheat  bread  or 
graham  cracker  crumbs,  three-eighths  cup 
strained  honey,  two  tablespoons  soft  but- 
ter.  Wash  the  fruits  thoroughly.  Add 
the  nutmeats.  Spread  on  an  absorbent 


green  on  each  side.  Or  you  can  decorate 
your  chandeliers  with  poinsettias,  and 
holly  and  have  small  electric  lights  run¬ 
ning  through.  It  is  very  effective  in  the 
dining  room,  especially. 

If  you  have  a  fireplace  or  mantle,  you 
can  have  a  poinsettia  plant  on  each  side 
of  the  mantle,  with  a  bunch  of  holly  be¬ 
tween.  A  holly  wreath  with  a  x’ed  bow 
tied  at  the  top,  can  be  hung  in  the  center 
of  the  mantle  and  one  at  each  side  on  the 
end  of  the  mantle  without  a  bow. 

Little  sprigs  of  holly  can  he  laid  across 
the  middle  of  the  window  frame.  In  a 
jardiniere  or  a  large  basket,  a  bunch  of 
greenery  can  be  placed  on  the  floor  or  on 
one  side  of  the  fireplace. 

On  a  table  can  be  placed  a  vase  with 
greenery  and  poinsettias.  Wreaths  can 
be  hung  over  the  doors,  with  holly  hang¬ 
ing  down  on  each  side. 

If  you  have  any  columns  in  the  room, 
wind  fresh  evergreen  around  the  top  and 
have  a  small  poinsettia  in  the  center. 

A  small  table  Christmas  tree  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  ean  be  decorated  with  orna¬ 
ments  just  like  a  large  tree.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  can  be  done  up  attractively  and 
laid  around  the  table  near  the  tree. 

I  have  had  a  tree  like  this  in  my  home 
for  years.  It  doesn’t  take  up  much  room, 
but  the  table  will  hold  a  good-sized  one. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  stores  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  away  from  the  red  and  green 
decorations  and  are  trying  other  colors. 
I  like  old  traditions  and  old  customs  and 
to  my  wTay  of  thinking,  the  ones  that  are 
sticking  to  the  red  and  green  decorations 
are  very  much  prettier  and  look  much 
more  Chi’istmasy. 

I  have  a  new  closed-in'  porch  with 
many  large  windows  and  this  year  I  am 
going  to  have  a  large  Christmas  tree  in 
one  cornei’.  I  can  connect  the  electric 
lights  from  the  porch  and  it  -will  look 
beautiful'  from  inside  and  outside.  E.  F.  m. 


cloth  and  let  stand  over  night.  Simmer 
the  fruit  juices  and  spices  for  about  five 
minutes  and  strain.  Add  rolled  oats  and 
crumbs  to  the  hot  juice  and  cool.  Stir 
in  the  honey  and  shortening  and  also  let 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning,  com¬ 
bine  the  two  mixtures  and  blend  thor¬ 
oughly  by  kneading  as  in  making  bread. 

Press  the  mixture  firmly  in  a  tube  pan 
which  has  been  lined  with  heavy  wax  pa¬ 
per.  Cover  with  wax  paper  and  store  in 
a  tight  container  in  a  cool  place  for  two 
weeks.  A  few  days  before  serving,  the 
cake  may  be  freshened  by  wrapping  it  in 
a  cloth  wrung  out  of  grapejuice.  Double 
the  recipe  if  a  large  cake  is  wanted. 

The  cake  makes  an  attractive  center- 
piece  for  the  Christmas  table.  Turn  out 
on  a  large  platter  and  garnish  with  a 
wreath  of  white  icing.  Insert  striped 
stick  candy  in  large  gumdrops  to  resemble 
candles  and  arrange  at  equal  distance 
around  the  cake.  Sprinkle  with  assorted 
candies.  l.  c. 


A  Good  Suggestion 

Now  that  everyone  is  getting  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  Winter  sports,  and  all 
our  Winter  roads  ax-e  being  plowed,  the 
long  isolated  Winters  of  which  one  reads 
so  often  ai’e  all  in  the  past.  In  fact,  we 
are  as  likely  to  have  company  in  Winter 
as  in  Summer  now. 

The  city  stores  are  busy  selling  all 
kinds  of  sports  clothing  to  keep  people 
warm  by  day,  but  I  find  that  most  people 
like  warmer  bedrooms  at  night  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  have  in  the  country. 

I  think  that  most  guests'  would  enjoy 
finding  a  hot-water  bottle  in  their  beds 
at  night.  I  know  mine  do,  and  it  is  a 
very  simple  way  to  express  your  intei’est 
in  their  eomfoi’t.  I  always  keep  several 
extra  ones  on  hand,  being  sxxi'e  that  they 
are  not  old  and  leaky,  and  have  fresh 
covers  to  put  on  them  for  each  guest. 

The  covers  are  what  make  hot-water 
bottles  a  real  comfort,  for  when  they 
grow  cool  or  even  cold  by  morning,  they 
are  not  clammy  to  touch.  For  ordinary 
use  I  make  plain  bags  of  outing  flannel, 
from  an  old  sheet  or  any  good  bits  of 
material,  run  a  tape  draw  string  through 
the  top,  slip  the  filled  bottle  inside  and 
thei’e  you  are.  This  type  of  cover  washes 
easily,  needs  no  ironing,  and  can  always 
be  kept  on  hand  clean.  Of  course,  one 
can  make  very  elaborate  covers,  shaped 
to  exactly  cover  the  bottle  when  flat,  of 
silk  padded  and  quilted,  but  these  do  not 
wash  easily  and  are  also  colder  to  the 
touch. 

Automatically  heated  houses  and  per¬ 
fectly  air-conditioned  rooms  may  no 
longer  be  merely  an  architect’s  dream, 
but  nothing  quite  so  ci’eates  a  sense  of 
comfort  as  open  fires,  and  an  unexpected 
hot-water  bottle  found  at  the  depth  of  a 
cold  bed.  e.  j.  h. 


WHAT  A  JOY! 

“My  Sunday  school  class 
gave  me  an  Aladdin  for 
Christmas.  Whata  joyithas 
proved!  Not  surpassed  in 
whiteness  or  brightness  by 
electricity.  I  can  read  clear 
across  the  room." 

Mrs.  W.  C.,  Missouri 

A  BLESSED  GIFT! 

“We  have  a  wonderful  light 
in  our  home  ...  an  Aladdin 
.. .  given  us  last  Christmas. 
It  has  proved  a  blessed  gift 
for  every one.  Gives  a 
smooth,  white  light.  The 
cost  of  operation  is  low." 

L.  O.,  Okla. 

READ  IN  COMFORT 


THREAD  NEEDLE 
ACROSS  ROOM 


FOR  MOTHER 
FOR  DAD 
FOR  THE  WHOLE 


FAMILY 


Ask  any  of  the  7,000,000  Aladdin  users.  They  will  tell  you  Aladdin 
is  the  perfect  gift . . .  abundant  light  that  floods  the  whole  room  . . . 
not  surpassed  even  by  electricity  for  whiteness  and  steadiness. 

NO  SMELL  OR  SMOKE— NO  PUMP  OR  NOISE 

Aladdin  Lamps  are  so  SAFE  a  child  can  oper¬ 
ate.  Require  no  pumping  or  pressure.  Make  no 
noise.  Operate  without  smell  or  smoke.  Bum 
94%  air,  6%  oil,  one  gallon  of  coal  oil  (Kero¬ 
sene)  Bums  50  hours.  You  will  find  Aladdin 
actually  pays  foritself  in  more  ways  than  one. 

BEAUTIFUL  NEW  MODELS  AT  DEALERS 
Your  dealer  can  show  you  the  new,  exquisitely 
lovely  Aladdin  Lamps  and  shades, — some 
models  asl  ow  as  §4.95.  If  you  act  now,  he  will 
allow  you  $1  for  your  old  lamp  of  any  kind  or 
condition.  See  him  or  write  for  his  name  and 
interesting  folder.  Act  now  and  get  that  dollar 
trade-in  for  your  old  lamp. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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M  ^  ^  ^  0  KEROSENE  (COAL  OIL) 

Aladdin  Ttutkjmpi 


On  Equal  Terms 


To  Get  the  Best 
Cough  Medicine, 
Mix  It  at  Home 


with  Winter 


in  winter  is  not  a  matter  of  how 
much  you  wear  as  what  you  wear.  You 
travel  light  and  travel  warm  in  Utica 
Knit  bodygard  underwear.  It’s  tai¬ 
lored  to  fit  and  made  only  of  the  finest 
long  staple  cotton  or  wool  yarns.  Won’t 
bind,  grip  or  sag.  Styles  and  sizes  for 
men  and  boys  and  also  women  and 
children.  See  your  dealer  now  and  be 
sure  to  look  for  the  famous  bodygard 
label.  Utica  Knitting  Company,  Utica, 
New  York,  Anniston,  Alabama. 


Saves  Good  Money.  No  Cooking. 


This  famous  recipe  is  used  by  millions  of 
housewives,  because  it  makes  such  a  depend¬ 
able,  effective  remedy  for  coughs  that  start 
from  colds.  It’s  so  easy  to  mix — a  child 
could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  compound  containing  Norway 
Pine  and  palatable  guaiacol,  in  concen¬ 
trated  form,  well-known  for  its  effect  on 
throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  takes  but  a  moment. 
No  cooking  needed. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  add 
your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of 
cough  remedy,  very  effective  and  quick¬ 
acting,  and  you  get  about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils, 
and  is  very  pleasant  in  taste. 

You’ll  be  amazed  by  the  way  it  takes 
hold  of  coughs,  giving  you  quick  relief.  It 
loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated 
membranes,  and  helps  clear  the  air  pass¬ 
ages.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 

MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 


Biggest  film  bargain  in  U.  S.l  Either  16  guaranteed 
prints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8 
prints  from  each  roll  —  only  26c  coin!  16  reprints  26c. 
Guaranteed  Quality.  On©  day  eervicel  Mailers  and 
details  FREE!  Send  your  rolla  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.225,  LaCrosse,  Wise. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE  LaCrosse, Wis 


Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  tire  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  people 
pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
jour  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  causa 
of  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


BMinnuumo  (lULuncuQ _ _  _ _ 

Basin.  Low-down  Toilet.  Complete  $52.  "  Sink-tit 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  E 

SCHLOSSMAN.  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORI 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 


LOOK!  —  Film  developing  bargain!  Quickest  service! 
Either  16 prints  or  2  enlargements  and  8  prints  from  each 
roll,  only  25c.  Modern  Studios.  Bx  628A,  Lacrosse,  Wis. 
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CUT  DOWN  THE  COSTLY  FAILURES 


Perhaps  without  realizing  it,  you  pay  a 
ruinous  toll  to  the  effects  of  barn  feeding 
in  your  own  herd.  Dairy  authorities  have 
estimated  that  a  third  of  all  cows  in 
northern  climates  pass  out  of  the  profit 
class  for  some  part  of  the  winter  months. 
It’s  a  natural  effect  of  expecting  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation  to 
handle  rich,  dry  feeds  economically  and 
efficiently,  during  barn  confinement, 
without  aid. 

Even  the  best-chosen  feeds  prove  un¬ 
profitable  if  the  organs  having  the  task 
of  converting  them  are  slipping  down 


hill  in  functioning  vigor.  Here  is  where 
Kow-Kare  comes  in.  This  open  formula 
of  medicinal  herbs  and  roots  includes 
balanced  portions  of  Iron  and  Iodine 
which  act  on  the  blood,  the  digestive 
and  productive  organs  and  help  them  to 
bear  extra  burdens  with  far  less  hazard 
to  general  health.  The  Kow-Kare  aid  is 
so  inexpensive  to  use  (in  most  cases  only 
about  a  penny  a  day  per  cow)  that  it  is 
poor  economy  to  allow  barn-fed  cows  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Make  this  a  Kow- 
Kare  winter  and  it  will  always  find  a 
part  in  your  feed  program. 


Calf  Has  Skin  Trouble 

I  have  a  5-weeks-old  calf  which  seems 
to  be  in  good  health  and  thriving,  but 
the  hair  on  her  neck  has  started  to  come 
out  and  this  is  extending  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  I  am  feeding  skim-milk 
(sweet)  with  a  little  middlings  stirred 
in.  j.  c. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  the  skin  condition  re¬ 
ferred  to'  may  be  caused  by  a  parasite  in¬ 
festation  complicated  with  a  vitamin  and 
mineral  deficiency.  Old  crank  case  oil 
drainings  from  a  car  which  has  not  been 
using  gas  with  lead  in  it  is  often  of 
benefit,  and  once  per  week  rub  in  some 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

Give  the  calf  access  to  best  quality 
mixed  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  hay.  Make 
a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of  iodized 
stock  salt  three  parts,  steamed  bonemeal 
one  part,  and  ground  limestone  one  part. 
Keep  this  before  the  calf  and  all  other 
livestock  at  all  times.  Give  the  calf  ail 
the  pure  clean  water  in  will  drink  sev¬ 
eral  times  per  day.  K.  w.  d. 


Start  the  Steers  Right 

When  shipping  in  feeder  cattle  the  first 
important  thing  is  to  unload  immediately. 
Give  only  a  light  feed  of  hay  at  the  un¬ 
loading  point.  Water  in  small  quantities 
after  four  or  five  hours  and  follow  with  a 
light  feed  of  hay  and  grain  with  water 
offered  sparingly. 

The  cattle  should  rest  thoroughly  at  the 
unloading  yards.  When  this  is  done  and 
their  thirst  and  hunger  gradually  satis¬ 
fied,  drive  them  home  to  their  feeding 
quarters  slowly  so  as  not  to  overheat 
them.  Here  ample  rest  with  shelter  and 
without  crowding  is  important.  It  is  also 
important  to  feed  and  water  gradually  as 
was  done  at  the  unloading  point. 

Feeder  cattle  should  be  kept  separate 
from  other  cattle.  They  should  not  be 
put  on  pasture  for  two  or  three  days  and 
then  only  after  their  appetite  for  hay  and 
water  is  thoroughly  satisfied.  They 
should  be  allowed  on  grass  for  only  short 
periods  at  first,  and  these  can  be  gradu¬ 
ally  lengthened.  It  is  well  to  allow  the 
cattle  a  few  days  to  become  accustomed 
to  their  surroundings  before  starting 
grain  feed.  Prairie  or  tame  hay  is  to  be 
recommended  for  the  first  couple  of  weeks 
with  a  gradual  change  to  Alfalfa. 

E.  B.  G. 


Feed  With  Ear  Corn 

I  have  good  silage,  lots  of  ears,  Cor¬ 
nell  II ;  alfalfa  hay  and  mixed  hay.  I 
want  to  feed  for  milk.  f.  c. 

The  Alfalfa  hay  could  be  fed  with  good 
results  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  each 
100  pounds  the  cow  weighs,  fed  twice 
daily  in  half  this  total  amount.  If  the 
cow  weighed  1,000  pounds  she  should  re¬ 
ceive  approximately  five  pounds  at  each 
feeding,  night  and  morning ;  silage  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  per  100  pounds  live 
weight  as  mentioned. 

Grain  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for 
each  three  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 
It  is  assumed  you  would  like  to  feed  the 
corn  on  the  ear ;  if  such  is  the  case  a 
suggested  supplemental  mixture  is : 
ground  oats,  700  pounds ;  wheat  bran,  300 
pounds ;  soy  bean  or  linseed  meal,  450 
pounds ;  salt,  20  pounds ;  and  steamed 
bonemeal,  20  pounds.  Feed  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  supplemental  grain  to  one- 
third  of  the  corn  on  a  shelled  corn  weight 
basis.  If  you  desire  to  feed  only  ear 
corn,  soy-bean  meal  fed  at  the  rate  of 
one  Rart  to  each  12  parts  of  corn  shelled 
weight  would  be  satisfactory,  with  the 
roughage  mentioned.  Keep  salt  and  bone- 
meal  mixture  available  for  the  cows  at 
all  times,  three  parts  salt  and  one  part 
bonemeal.  k.  w.  d. 


December  17,  1938 

Acorns  for  Hogs 

What  is  the  value  of  acorns  as  hog 
feed?  e.  m. 

Virginia. 

The  feeding  value  of  acorns  is  7.1  per¬ 
cent  protein  and  30.3  percent  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  in  100  pounds,  whereas 
corn  contains  7.1  percent  proteins  and 
80.6  percent  total  digestible  nutrients. 

In  those  sections  where  there  are  a 
good  many  oak  ti'ees  and  hogs  can  gather 
these  nuts  from  the  ground  in  the  form 
of  mast  they  are  a  very  economical  feed, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  used.  They  can  be  supplemented 
by  some  protein  rich  concentrate,  such  as 
tankage  or  fishmeal  and,  as  the  mast  or 
acorns  are  in  abundance,  you  will  find 
hogs  will  do  quite  well  on  them.  I  feel 
certain,  however,  that  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  feeding  value  in  these  nuts  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  gathering  of  them  and  offering 
them  for  sale.  e.  e.  hunt. 

Head,  Virginia  Animal  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment. 


Cattle  Questions 

I  have  been  raising  a  number  of  heif¬ 
ers  in  the  last  few  years  for  replacements. 
I  have  always  had  some  trouble  with 
heifer  calves  sucking  each  other,  but  they 
always  got  over  it.  I  have  been  keeping 
my  small  heifers  in  with  the  large  ones, 
and  just  discovered  that  one  of  the  small 
heifers  has  been  sucking  my  best  heifer, 
-this  heifer  is  about  17  months  old,  and 
has  a  fine  large  udder.  However,  this 
small  heifer  has  sucked  her  until  she  has 
begun  to  produce  milk  in  one  section  of 
her  udder.  I  have  been  told  that  she  will 
freshen'  with  a  blank  section  if  I  let  her 
go  dry,  but  I  do  not  want  to  keep-  milk¬ 
ing  her.  She  is  a  very  fine  heifer,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  have  her  udder  ruined. 
What  shall  I  do  with  her?  If  I  take  her 
away  from  the  small  heifer,  she  calls  for 
it  all  the  time.  I  also  have  a  small  bull 
calf  that  seems  to  have  mange  or  ring¬ 
worm.  He  got  covered  with  it,  but  we 
greased  him  with  sulphur  and  grease  and 
he  seems  to  be  well.  In  a  few  weeks  he 
began  to  break  out  with  it  again,  and 
now  is  all  covered  with  it  again.  Another 
calf  that  has  been  stabled  with  him  is 
getting  it.  j.  p.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

The  heifer  prematurely  fresh  from  be¬ 
ing  sucked  is  probably  due  to  freshen 
soon,  in  which  case  it  might  be  best  to  let. 
the  calf  continue  to  suck  or  milk  her  by 
hand  until  she  drops  her  calf.  Sucking 
can  be ’prevented  by  the  use  of  a  spiked 
muzzle  or  removing  such  calves  from  the 
others. 

In  the  case  of  ringworm,  wash  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  with  a  warm  lysol  solution 
used  in  strength  recommended  on  bottle  ; 
dry  and  paint  affected  parts  with  tine-' 
ture  of  iodine;  use  for  three  days  and 
then  wait  two  weeks  and  repeat.  Wash 
out  the  stalls  and  barn  floor  with  a  5- 
percent  creoline  solution ;  when  dry, 
whitewash  the  barn  walls.  Keep  affected 
animals  in  separate  buildings  and  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd  at  all  times  un¬ 
til  well.  k.  w.  D. 


When  to  Market  Pigs 

We  have  15  or  20  shotes  weighing 
about  125  to  150  pounds.  We  notice  the 
price  at  present  is  down.  Do  you  think 
the  price  will  rise  after  the  holidays? 

New  York.  B.  f.  g. 

Any  market  prophesy  is  speculative. 
However,  increased  consumer  demand, 
general  economic  pick-up,  price  of  pork 
and  corn  spreads,  make  it  appear  favor¬ 
able  to  feed  the  shotes  mentioned  to 
weights  of  from  200  to  225  pounds.  These 
weights  are  also  more  desirable  from  a 
marketing  consideration.  B.  w.  0. 


BEFORE  CALVING  —  Use  KOW-KARE 

For  cows  that  freshen  in  winter  or  spring,  the  seasonal 
demands,  added  to  the  strain  of  producing  and  delivering 
a  healthy  calf  add  up  to  more  than  most  animals  can 
safely  bear.  The  Kow-Kare  medicinal  aid  is  a  sensible 
insurance  that  pays  handsome  dividends.  Give  Kow-Kare 
for  a  few  weeks  before  and  after  freshening  and  note  how 
seldom  you  will  suffer  from  freshening  disasters.  Kow-Kare 
is  sold  by  feed  and  general  stores  and  druggists,  or  we  will 
mail.  Large  size  $1.25,  medium  size  65^,  including  postage. 

Send  for  FREE  Veterinary  Book 

For  you,  a  valuable  32-page  illustrated  treatise,  written  by  an 
eminent  veterinary  authority.  Chapters  on  common  cow  ail¬ 
ments,  with  authentic  recommendations.  New  section  tells 
how  to  home-mix  1 7  different  feed  formulas  of  proven  worth. 
Select  the  one  best  fitted  to  the  roughage  raised  in  your  own 
area.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  INC. 

DEPT.  9,  LYNDONVILLE,  VERMONT 


K0W  RARE 

THE  CONDITIONER 


WORK  SHOES 

are  ike  best  for  your  money 


Here’s  why:  they’re  TOUGH,  made  to 
Stand  up  under  grueling  wear  in  all 
weather.  They’re  COMFORTABLE,  flex¬ 
ible  and  easy  on  the  feet.  They  SAVE 
MONEY  .  .  .  because  the  rugged  LEATH¬ 
ER  used  in  their  CONSTRUCTION  lasts 
longer.  There’s  a  Sundial  Shoe  for  every 
member  of  your  family,  too. 


If  there  is  no  Sundial  dealer  near  you,  write  Sundial, 
21  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Louis  E.  Pennell,  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  icith  His  Two-Year-Old  Guernsey  Steers 
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E gg  Contest  Reports 

Reports  from  the  various  1937-38  lay¬ 
ing  contests  contain  much  information  of 
value  to  poultrymen.  Reports  from  the 
earlier  contests  concerned  mostly  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  pens  and  indi¬ 
vidual  hens.  Little  or  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  size  of  the  eggs.  Originally 
the  object  of  the  contests  was  to  find 
good  laying  strains  among  the  different 
breeds.  The  reports,  while  of  great  value, 
led  to  much  disappointment  among  those 
who  bought  eggs  and  stock  from  owners 
of  pens  making  high  records  in  the  con¬ 
tests. 

Recent  reports  show  that  increasing  at¬ 
tention  is  being  paid  to  more  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  make  the  poultry  business  a 
success.  Among  these  factors  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  egg  size.  Since  the  point  system 
has  been  adopted  a  material  increase  in 
egg  size  is  to  be  noted.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
egg  size  in  different  pens  of  the  same 
breed. 

Contests  are  beginning  to  give  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  livability  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  August  report  from  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  contests  showed  that  one  pen  had  only 
six  out  of  the  original  13  hens  entered. 
Livability  is  second  only  in  importance 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  of  equal  importance, 
to  the  number  of  eggs  laid.  High  liv¬ 
ability  and  high  egg  production  may  both 
be  bred  into  the  same  individual  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  1937-38  contests,  in  which 
a  number  of  pens  completed  the  year 
with  the  whole  13  hens  entered.  Too 
many  pullets  die  before  they  have  paid 
for  the  feed  they  have  consumed. 

If  one  plans  to  introduce  new  blood 
into  his  flock  it  might  be  well  to  study 
contest  reports,  giving  consideration  to 
these  points :  livability,  egg  record  and 
egg  size.  J.  D.  P. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Stains,  manager;  phone  Flem¬ 
ington  242.  Egg  prices  Nov.  29 : 

White  Eggs — 

$0.43i/o  @$0.48  * 


.33  \ 

i® 

.38% 

.40 

@ 

.45 

.34 

® 

.4oy2 

.29 

® 

.33% 

.$0.36 

®$0.3S% 

.331/2®  .3714 

.291/2®  .321/2 


.33 

@ 

-37% 

.38 

@ 

.43 

.331/2® 

.36% 

.35 

@ 

.41 

•33% 

.36 

® 

•38% 

•30%  ® 

.33 

.29%  @ 

.31 

$0.41  @$0.46% 

.34  @ 

.36% 

.  .39  @ 

44% 

.34%® 

.37% 

.32%® 

.34 

$0.35%  @$0.40 

.33%® 

.36% 

Fancy,  extra . 

Fancy,  medium .... 

Grade  A,  extra.... 

Grade  A,  medium.  . 

Pullets  . 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra .... 

Grade  A,  medium.. 

Fullets  . 

1,532  cases  sold. 

Worcester,  Pa. 

Tri-County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn. ; 
phone  Center  Point  120;  Elmo  Under- 
koffler,  manager.  Egg  prices  Nov.  28: 
White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . $039%  @$0.46% 

Fancy,  medium . 33 

Extras,  large  .... 

Extras,  medium . 3314® 

Standard,  large .  .35 

Standard,  medium 
Producers,  large  . 

Producers,  medium 

Pullets . 291/2  @ 

Brown  Eggs — 

Fancy,  large  . $0,36%® $0.39 

Fancy,  medium . 33  ®  .35 

Extras,  large . 36%@ 

Extras,  medium . 33  ® 

Pullets . 2S%@ 

517  cases  sold. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Assn.;  G. 
M.  Luff,  manager.  Egg  prices  Dec.  1 ; 
White  Eggs — 

Fancy,  extra . $0.41 

Fancy,  medium .... 

Grade  A,  extra.... 

Grade  A,  medium.. 

Pullets  . 

Brown  Eggs — 

Grade  A,  extra.... 

Grade  A,  medium.. 

'Pullets . 31 1/4@  .331/4 

1,081  cases  sold. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator,  E.  M.  Harmon, 
gave  out  the  following  butterfat  differentials 
and  prices  for  3.5-percent  milk  in  the  201-210- 
mile  zone  for  November: 

Class  1. .  .$0.04  $2.45  Class  3C.. $0.04  $1,077 

Class  2A..  .04  1.90  Class  3D.  .04  1.052 

Class  2B..  .04  1.402  Class  4A.  .0279  .977 

Class  3A..  .0372  1.302  Class  4B.  .0213  .875 

Class  3B..  .04  1.136 

BUTTER 

Premium  marks,  30%  to  31%c;  firsts,  S9  to 
91  score,  28  to  29%e;  unsalted,  best,  31 V2  to 
32t4c;  firsts,  28%  to  29 %c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  and  Wn.  special  packs,  including  pre¬ 
miums,  41  to  42c;  specials,  40c;  standards,  30e; 
firsts,  34  to  35c;  heavier  mediums,  32  to  35i/2c; 
exchange  mediums,  3114c;  commercial  pullets, 
28c;  Pacific  Coast:  specials,  40  to  41c;  stand¬ 
ards,  39%  to  40c;  mediums,  35  to  37c.  Nearby, 
Refrigerator:  special  packs,  29  to  32c;  stand¬ 
ards,  27  to  28c;  firsts,  24  to  26c;;  browns:  spe¬ 
cial  packs,  35 Vi c;  pullets,  27e.  Duck  eggs: 
nearby,  fancy,  33  to  34c:  average,  30  to  32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2 14  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  22c;  chickens,  18  to  19c;  broilers, 
lb.,  15  to  21c;  rabbits,  10  to  15c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  15  to  2314c;  chickens,  20  to  26c;  tur- 
kevs,  20  to  27c;  ducks,  14  to  16c;  squabs,  lb., 
30 ‘to  44c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9  to  $11.50:  bulls,  $6  to  $7.25;  cows, 
$4  to  $6.25;  calves,  $8.50  to  $12.50;  hogs,  $7.75 
to  $7.90;  lambs,  $9  to  $10.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Spring  lambs.  39  to  45  lbs..  $17  to  $19;  fresh 
pork  hams,  8  to  10  lbs.,  $18  to  $19;  loins, 
$la  to  $1 1 . 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  25c  to  $2.  Beets,  bu.,  25  to  50c. 
Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I..  qt.,  3  to  15c.  Cabbage, 
State,  white,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to  50c:  red,  bag.  40 
to  60c;  S.  C.,  Copenhagen,  bskt.,  $1.13  to  $1,38. 
Carrots,  bu..  60  to  65c.  Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crate, 
$1  to  $2.  Celery,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  ]4  crate,  $1.50 
to  $1.75.  Collard  greens,  bu..  25  to  35c.  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu..  50c  to  $2.75.  Horseradish,  Mo., 
bbl.,  $9  to  $9.50;  Imp.,  14  bbl.,  $6;  Ill.,  select, 
bbl.,  $12  to  $14.  Kale,  bu.,  10  to  40c.  Onions, 
Ore.,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25.  Oyster  plants,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.  Parsnips,  bu.,  90c.  Peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50.  Peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Spinach, 
bu.,  40  to  65c.  Squash,  bu..  40  to  60c.  Toma¬ 
toes.  Cal.,  lug,  $1  to  $2;  Fla.,  lug.  $2.63  to 
$2.75.  Turnips,  bu..  65  to  75c;  P.  E.  I.  ruta¬ 
baga.  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  60c.  Watercress,  100 
bclis.,  $2  to  $3.50. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  100-lb.  bag.  $1  to  $1.45:  No.  2, 
bag  50  to  60c;  Jersey.  No.  1,  bag,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $S  to  $9.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Va.,  golden,  bu.,  $1;  Jersey,  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.85. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $2.  Cranberries.  Mass., 
14 -bbl.  box.  $3.35  to  $4.  Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt., 
5  to  10c.  Pears,  State,  mixed,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

GRAINS  - 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  78%c;  corn.  No.  2,  yellow, 
63140;  oats.  No.  2.  white,  40%c;  rye,  59%e; 
barley,  malting,  60c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $1(.  No.  3  $15; 
clover  mixed.  $15  to  $19;  straw,  rye,  $18  to  $19: 
wheat  and  oat,  $10  to  $11. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  37  to  39c;  eggs.  47  to  57c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to 
10c;  apples,  doz.,  30  to_50e;  pears,  doz„  30  to 
60e;  grapes,  lb.,  10  to  15c. 
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dium,  ewt.,  $2.75:  marrow,  $2.90;  red  kidney, 
$3.75;  limas,  $6.25;  white  kidney,  $7.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  yellow 
globe,  50-lb.  bag,  65c  to  $1;  Idaho,  Spanish, 
$1.25  to  $1.35. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Avacados,  Fla.,  box,  $1 
to  $1.50;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3  to  $3.75; 
grapefruit,  Fla.,  box,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  grapes, 
Cal.,  28-lb.  lug,  $1.60  to  $2;  oranges,  Cal.,  box, 
$2.85  to  $4.25;  Fla.,  $2.25  to  $3;  pineapples, 
Cuba,  crate,  $4;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  50c; 
tangerines,  Fla.,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $3.75  to 
$4;  beans.  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25;  green, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  broccoli, 
Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
10c;  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  25  to 
90c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  celery,  crate, 
60  to  90c;  cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu.,  $3.25;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  1%  bus.,  $2  to  $3;  endive,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  escarole,  Fla.,  114  bus.,  $1.60;  lettuce, 
doz.,  crate,  25c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  55  to 
65c;  oysterplant.  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  pars¬ 
nips.  14  bu.,  30  to  35c;  peppers,  Texas,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  radishes,  Texas,  bu.,  $1;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  squash,  bu.,  20  to  40c;  to¬ 
matoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  90c;  turnips,  bu.,  50 
to  65c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton.  $11  to  $12; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $19.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $19.75:  red -dog,  $21.50:  cottonseed  meal, 
41  percent,  $30.35;  oilmeal.  37  percent,  $39.50; 
gluten,  $22.70:  hominy,  $23.40;  table  cornmeal, 
bag,  $1.65;  rolled  oats.  $2.25;  timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2;  alfalfa,  $19;  alsike,  $9.60;  clover,  $12. 

C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  in  ash  tubs,  higher  scor¬ 
ing,  30  14  to  31c;  extras,  30c;  creamery,  firsts, 
29  to  2914  c. 

Eggs. — Nearby,  brown,  specials,  34c;  special 
whites,  34c;  extras,  brown,  33c;  extra  whites, 
33c;  medium,  30c;  pullets,  28c;  western  hen¬ 
nery,  brown,  34c;  hennery  white,  34c;  extra, 
33c;.  extras,  firsts,  32c:  firsts,  30c;  seconds,  26c; 
dirties,  25c;  checks,  23c;  trades,  25c;  refrigera¬ 
tor  extras,  29c;  extras,  firsts,  27c;  firsts,  26c; 
seconds,  25c. 

Apples. — McIntosh,  ordinary,  50c  to  $1  box; 
fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  box;  Northern  Spy,  50e  to  $1 
box;  Baldwin,  75c  to  $1.25  box;  odd  varieties, 
50c  to  $1  box. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Native  turkeys,  28  to  30c; 
northwestern  hens,  27c;  northwestern  toms,  26 
to  27c;  southwestern  hens  and  toms,  24c;  old 
hens  and  toms,  22  to  23c;  native  fowl,  fancy,  21 
to  23c;  medium,  18  to  19c;  native  roasting 
chickens,  23  to  25c;  broilers,  fancy,  23  to  25c; 
medium.  17  to  18c;  capons,  29  to  32c;  duck¬ 
lings,  15  to  17c;  western  fowl,  16J4  to  2414c; 
western  chickens,  fresh,  20  to  23c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowl,  fancy,  414  to  6  lbs.,  17 
to  18c;  6  lbs.  up.  17  to  18c;  Leghorns,  15  to 
16c;  chickens,  5  lbs.  up,  17  to  18c;  4  to  5  lbs., 
17  to  lSe;  under  4  lbs.,  17  to  18c;  broilers,  3 
lbs.  down,  18  to  19c;  roosters  and  stags,  13 
to  14c. 

Fruits. — Cranberries,  14  bbl.  box,  Howes,  $3 
to  $3.35;  grapefruit,  $1.25  to  $2  box;  lemons, 
$5.50  to  $6.50  box;  oranges,  Cal.,  $2.50  to  $5.50 
box;  Fla.,  $1.75  to  $3.25;  tangerines,  $1.25  to 
$1.75  box. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountains,  100-lb.  bag.  $1.40 
to  $1.65;  Chippewas.  $1.50  to  $1.65  100-lb.  bag; 
sweet  potatoes,  $1.90  to  $2  bskt. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  cutoffs,  75  to  90c  box; 
broccoli,  65  to  75c  box;  cabbage,  18  heads,  60 
to  S5c  box;  savoy,  60  to  85e  box;  carrots,  cut¬ 
offs,  50  to  85c  box;  cauliflower,  5  to  9,  40  to 
60e;  celery,  pascal,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  cucumbers, 
$4  to  $7.50  box;  cartons,  16  to  20,  $1  fb  $2.50; 
escarole,  75  to  85c  box;  lettuce,  18  heads,  65  to 
85c,  box;  mushrooms,  50  to  85c  bskt.;  onions,  50- 
lb.  bag,  65  to  90c;  parsley,  50  to  75c  box;  pars¬ 
nips.  cutoffs,  40  to  60c  y2  box;  radishes.  $1  to 
$1.40  box;  spinach,  40  to  65c  box:  squash,  tur¬ 
ban,  $125  to  $2  bbl.:  blue  liubbard  and  tur¬ 
ban,  114  to  2%c  lb.;  per  ton,  $30  to  $50;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  ordinary,  10  to  16c  lb. ;  fancy, 
16  to  19e  lb. ;  turnips,  purple  tops,  35  to  50c 
box;  white  capes,  50c  to  $1  box. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  butter  and  eggs  are  higher.  The  first 
Florida  strawberries  are  in  the  market. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  higher; 
creamery  prints,  33  to  34c;  tubs,  32  to  33c;  first, 
30  to  31c;  country  rolls,  30  to  32c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  16c;  old, 
27  to  28c.  Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  45c; 
Grade  A,  36  to  41c:  Grade  B.  29  to  32c;  Grade 
C,  25  to  26c;  pullets,  23  to  24c. 

Poultrv. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  IS 
to  24c;  broilers,  21  to  26c;  roasters,  21  to  24c; 
fryers,  20  to  21c:  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys,  21 
to  29c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15  to  20c: 
roosters.  14c;  springers,  16  to  17e;  ducks.  16 
to  18c;  geese,  15  to  16c;  turkeys,  24  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady:  Duch¬ 
ess.  bu.,  20  to  35c;  Ben  Davis,  Belle  Flower, 
Gill  Flower,  Gravenstein,  50  to  60c;  Wolf 
River,  60  to  65c;  Tollman  Sweet,  65  to  75c; 
Baldwin,  60  to  85c:  Greening,  King.  60c  to  $1; 
Cortland.  60e  to  $1.10:  Twenty  Ounce.  Soe  to 
$1;  Wealthy,  65e  to  $1.15:  Northern  Spy  65c 
to  $1.35;  Rome  Beauty,  85c  to  $1;  McIntosh, 
65e  to  $1.50;  Delicious.  $1.15  to  $1.2o._  toma¬ 
toes.  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  7oc;  Ida¬ 
ho  bakers.  100-lb.  bag,  $2  to  $2.2o;  sweets, 
Md.,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me- 


Some  Beautiful  Birds 

Some  few  days  ago  I  visited  Frank 
Woodward’s  farm  in  Washington,  Conn.. 
and  saw  a  sight  that  would  please  the 
heart  of  anyone  who  loves  turkeys,  for 
there,  being  prepared  for  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  Christmas  tables  of  the  people  of 
this  community  and  county,  were  over 
300  of  the  finest  turkeys  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  Woodward  took  great  pleasure  in 
showing  his  fine  birds.  While  there  he 
picked  a  gobbler  from  the  flock,  hung  him 
on  the  scales  which  tipped  at  from  18  to 
20  pounds.  Fattening  feeds  are  raised 
right  on  the  farm.  Herman  foster. 

Bantam,  Conn. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  THAT  PAY— Sturdy  New 
England  Chicks.  Bred  for  vitality,  quality  and,  pro¬ 
duction.  Vt.  U.  S.  Pullorum  clean.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Melrose  Poultry  Farm,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Matched,  fed  and  grown  on  a  Connecticut  farm. 


SPECKLED  Sussex  and  Silver  Wyandottes  Winners. 

R.  C.  BROWN.  -  BURNT  HILLS.  N.  Y. 


niirin  INP<I— Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Six  pounds 
UU  VnLlnUo  at  10  wks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  BARKER.  N.  Y. 


guar.K.  Borman,  Laurelton,  N.J. 


un.'nciidi 


Pullet  s 


THE  EASTS  LARGEST  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT 

Capacity  Over  1,500,000  Eggs  at  a  Setting 

GET  PREMIUM  PRICES  for 
LARGER  EGGS,  FINER  MEAT  QUALITY 


9  PURE  BREEDS 

Wh.Leghorn  HEN  breeders; 
Wyan-Raelit;our  copyright¬ 
ed  blend;  R.  I.  Reds;  New 
Hampshires;  Birred  end  While 
Rocks,  While  Wyandtltes, 
While  and  Black  Giants 


4  WENEcrosses 

RED-Rocks  Barred;  "Sex-Link" 
Red-Roehs.Cockerele,  Barred, 
Pullets,  solid  color;  Bram- 
Rocks  for  heavy  roasters;  Leg¬ 
horn — Minorces.wh. -feathered 
broilers,  large  white  eggs. 


WENE  specially  bred  Chicks  put  you  into  the  fancy 
egg  and  poultry  business  where  EXTRA 
Profits  are  large  and  certain.  And  NOW, 
big  savings  through  Early  Order  Discounts! 

Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog,  Prices  and  Discounts 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  152-l.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BABCOCKS 


HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds,  N.  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Bar.  Rocks, 

Rock -Red  Cross,  Red -Rock 
Baby  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

100%  Pullorum  Clean 

REPRODUCERS  of  America’s  finest 
strains — Kimber,  McLoughlin,  Rice.  Hanson  Leg¬ 
horns;  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds;  Twitched  N.  Hamp¬ 
shires;  Lake  Winthrop  Rocks.  Every  chick  backed 
by  many  generations  high  record  dams.  Free  cata- 
log.  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  -  Ithaca,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

PULLETS  COCKERELS 

All  hatched  from  Old  Hen 
Breeders.  U.  S.  Gov’t  patent 
Blood  Tested.  Individually 
handled,  closely  selected,  4% 
to  5%  lb.  hens,  25  to  28  oz. 
eggs.  Real  quality  stock  that  you 
will  he  proud  to  own.  I  ship 
prepaid  and  guarantee  100% 
No.  603  —  310  Eggs  live  delivery.  Crates  free. 

Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  P42?e  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

ALL  LEADING  BREEDS 
SEXED  PULLETS  COCKERELS 

(95%  ACCURATE)  (GOOD  BROILERS) 

Get  our  latest  Catalog  describing  these  money  making 
Breeds.  Quality  stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

Bex  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

Blood  Tested  Baby  &  Started  Chicks 

Whites  and* *  Buffs.  Leghorns  —  Rocks  —  Wyandottes  — 
Minorcas  —  Orpingtons.  Hatchesi  each  week. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred,  Blood-Tested  Barred  &  Whit©  Rocks.  Whit© 
Wyandottes,  White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  &  Whit© 
Giants,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  New  Hampshire  Red- 
Rock  Cross,  Rock  Cross  and  A  neon  as.  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES.  Box  R.  Greencastle,  Pa. 


iVermont’s  hardy. 

I  non-broody  egg  and 
•broiler  strain.  Pullorum 

Farms,  Box  6,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

RI  nnnTFSTFn  N.  H.  Reds.  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rox,  W. 
DLUUUlLjlLl/  Leg..  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties;  Poults.  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  List  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Est.  ol  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.  Rt.  2.  Telford.  Pa. 


BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested. 
Day-old  Pulleto  $15.00-100.  Four 
weeks  old.  $30.00-100  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
3B,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  50-»  100 -*17-5*  Prepaid 


DAI  If  TC  AT  LOW  PRICES.  Bronze  Narragan- 
*  '-/L/L  1  O  setts.  White  Holland.  Bom- bon  Reds. 
Circular.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


f  Fine  breeders . 30c  lb.  KEITH’S 

i  limeys  .  TURKEY  FARM,  Elizabethtown,  N.y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatches  the  year  ’round 

ALLEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

BOX  NO.  I.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 

rhof’c  FTlf nlrc  Cheterosis  Quality  Sexed 
l  a  VlllLnS  Chicks.  4000  guaranteed 
pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds.  Barred  Bocks. 
Crosses.  White  Rocks,  weekly.  Catalog  Free! 

CHESTER  PILCH.  Box  30.  FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  from  Pure 
Parmenter  Double  Pedigreed  Reds.  Also  famous 
Winthrop  Strain  Bar.  Rocks.  20H0  Pullorm'Free  Breeders. 
Circular.  KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Mass. 

PULLETS  —  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  12  weeks 
old,  70c.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria.  Ohio 

PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2,  3.  4  and  6-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.. 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

—Good  side  line,  pleasure  profit.  Send 
$1  for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Beekeep¬ 
ing”  (1938  edition) ,  and  one  year  subscription.  Catalog 

•  - -  - -  - illton,  -  ’ 


free.  American  Bee  Journal.  Box  R,  Hamll 


Illinois. 


Bright  GRANITE  Clean 

Hard  for  wear  -  Neutral  to  maintain  feed  balance 
Ask  your  dealer  for  this  Aristocrat  of  Grits,  or  write  for  literature  to 

ROLLSTONE  GRANITE  SALES  CO.,  3  Beech  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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or  B.  V/-  D-  b  Boofc 

Write  for  ^Discount  Offer 
Advance  <>"*£—  ERlES 

cerr  N-  J- 

9  rmlroad  Ave.^  New  Jerseyj-^t- 
jBAnNCWoodstown;  New  Yoe^ady,  East 
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WHEN  LAYERS  „ 

LAY  DOWN  Jgg 

ON  THE  JOB..  -a/C/S 

LAY  IN  A 

SUPPLY  OF  lfrT*r 

CALCITE  CRYSTALS 


rT'  HIS  double-action  grit  begins  sav- 
ing  money  for  you  the  minute 
you  start  to  use  it.  It  grinds  the 
feed  and  furnishes  lime  for  bones 
and  eggshells  —  does  the  work  of 
both  shells  and  grit.  Two  jobs  for 
the  price  of  one. 

Be  Scotch!  XTse  Calcite  Crystals 
and  save  money.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  literature.  limestone 
Products  Coil),  of  America,  Dept.  682, 
Newton,  N,  J. 


nALCITE 

LjRYSTALS 


THE  2-IN-1  POULTRY  GRIT 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVES 


ELIMINATE  LABOR,  HAZARDS  and  ASHES 


Even  at  40°  below,  SIMPLEX  gives  unfailing  protection.  Temper¬ 
ature  is  controlled,  accurately  and  aufo- 
matically.  Chicks  are  healthier,  hardier. 
With  a  SIMPLEX  Brooder  Stove  you  can 
raise  sturdy  chicks  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  with  less  labor  and  no  hazard* 
or  ashes.  Send  postcard  for  new  SIMPLEX 
Catalog. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  COMPANY  pi 
745  Grandvilie  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Li 


best7  POULTRYJOURNAL  issues  2  5 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  50  cents  for  3  years  or  10  cents  for  6 
months’  trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry 
Journal,  540  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


RED  FEATHER  FARM 


Here’s  breeding  that  will  increase  your  profits  I 
REDS  and  BARRED  RED  CROSS  Chicks  backed 
by  23  years  of  careful  selective  improvement— for 
.  fast  growth,  livability,  high  egg  production.  Our 
ft  trapnest  pens  have  many  300  eggers — average  pro- 
1  auction  is  232.5  eggs  per  hen.  Free  Circular. 

iJOHN  STEVENSON,  Rt.  7,  Randolph,  Maas. 


LEMENTSS 

HICKS^M 


Cl 

■  CLEMENTS 

«§  HK  Unusual  Reds 
1 1 1  law andClem-CrossI 
Baby  Pullets  produce  exceptionally! 

Profitable  results.  They  lay  andf 
they  pay.  Maine  accredited.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Free  catalog  tells  story  of! 

•'co-operative  savings”  and  satisfied  customers.  We  have 
equally  high  grade  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  and 
Clem-Rock  Cross  Chicks.  Write  for  information  today. 
Clements  Bros.  Farms,  Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER 

M/tro  I...,  EGGS — Feed  fresh-cut  market  bones — 
lHUIc  Ldlgc  tile  greatest  egg  producer  known.  Catalog 

free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  13,  MILFORD.  MASS. 


New  England  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Hillside  Farm 

We  have  got  the  garden  ready  for  Win¬ 
ter;  the  vegetable  garden  is  plowed,  done 
during  the  early  days  of  November.  We 
find  by  plowing  as  late  as  possible  that 
we  have  less  trouble  with  carrot  and 
radish  maggots  and  other  insects.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  late  plowing  breaks  up  the 
quarters  the  insects  have  formed  for  win¬ 
ter  and  the  soil  freezes  before  they  can 
locate  at  a  suitable  depth  again.  It 
seems,  too,  that  late  plowed  soil  is  mel¬ 
lowed  more  thoroughly  by  winter  freezing 
than  soil  that  was  plowed  earlier.  In  the 
flower  garden  we  have  laid  down  the 
roses,  covered  some  of  the  tenderer  plants 
with  evergreen  houghs,  given  the  peonies 
a  mulch  of  manure  and  done  other  odds 
and  ends  of  jobs.  One  of  these  is  to  set 
a  stout  stake  close  beside  small  shrubs 
as  a  protection.  The  stake  not  only  keeps 
them  from  being  tramped  upon  but  is 
quite  a  protection  if  the  snow  drifts  cover 
the  bushes.  If  the  shrubs  are  covered 
with  drifts  the  snow,  in  settling  is  likely 
to  break  many  branches  or  break  the 
shrub  down  close  to  the  ground.  The 
stake  offers  considerabe  resistance  to  the 
snow  and  in  this  way  saves  the  shrub. 
We  set  the  stake  slightly  slanting  so  that 
it  will  not  be  driven  directly  into  the 
thick  mass  of  roots. 

As  an  experiment  we  planted,  last 
Spring,  10  nuts  of  a  hardy  strain  of 
English  walnut.  Seven  grew,  and  late 
in  August  we  scraped  away  the  earth 
from  the  other  nuts,  two  had  decayed, 
the  other  had  the  shell  split  and  spread 
apart  exposing  the  meat  which  was  firm 
and  green.  We  covered  it  carefully  and 
wonder  if  it  will  not  make  a  plant  next 
Spring.  We  have  covered  the  little  trees 
with  earth  for  a  winter  protection  as  in 
their  seedling  year  they  are  more  tender 
than  they  are  later. 

According  to  the  returns  from  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  regarding  methods  of  handling 
manure  sent  out  by  the  Maine  Extension 
Service,  over  five  times  as  many  farmers 
use  superphosphate  in  the  gutters  as  did 
two  years  ago.  There  was  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
farmers  using  sufficient  litter  to  absorb 
all  of  the  liquid  manure  and  of  those  who 
stored  the  manure  under  cover.  It  surely 
is  more  profitable  to  spend  a  little  time 
and  expense  in  saving  the  plant  food  in 
the  manure  produced  on  the  farm  than 
in  allowing  it  to  waste  and  replacing  it 
with  plant  food  bought  in  fertilizer  bags. 

We  have  had  an  unusual  fall,  only  an 
inch  or  two  of  snow  and  almost  no  frozen 
ground  before  Thanksgiving  day.  Wild 
strawberries  and  dandelions  showed  blos¬ 
soms  during  the  first  half  of  November. 
Apples  in  cellar  storage  are  ripening 
much  faster  than  usual  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  mean  that  they  will  decay  earlier 
in  the  winter.  More  plowing  has  been 
done  than  usual  and  some  are  clearing 
rocks  from  parts  of  their  fields.  All  of 
this  will  be  a  great  help  next  Spring,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  is  cold  and  late. 

The  poultry  have  cleaned  up  the  cab¬ 
bage  waste.  After  we  harvest  the  heads 
we  cut  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants 
close  to  the  ground  and  give  the  leaves 
and  stems  to  the  hens.  One  might  think 
that  these  big  leaves  and  stumps  would 
be  too  tough  but  the  hens  like  them  and 
seldom  leave  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  stem. 
They  work  busily  picking  them  to  pieces 
and  we  almost  invariably  get  good  egg 
production  while  the  cabbage  lasts. 

We  still  hear  complaints  of  potatoes  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  cellar.  Perhaps  the  continu¬ 
ous  warm  weather  this  fall  has  been  one 
cause,  at  any  rate  it  means  a  considerable 
shrinkage  from  the  quantity  dug.  H.  L.  s. 


News  from  Maine 

Maine  4-H  club  members  will  go  into 
the  growing  of  baby  beef  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  in  larger  numbers  than  before, 
according  to  present  plans.  Clubs  have 
been  formed  in  Oxford  and  Franklin 
Counties.  The  management  of  the  State 
Fair  has  offered  a  purse  of  $300  for  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  show  in  Lewiston  on  Labor 
Day.  The  first  prize  is  $60.  second  $50, 
third  $40.  fourth  $30  and  fifth  $20.  The 
other  $100  is  to  be  awarded  to  other  ex¬ 
hibitors,  not  prize-winners;  not  more 
than  $10  to  any  one  animal,  and  not  less 
than  $5.  The  animals  were  started  on 
feed  December  1. 

A  silver  cup  has  been  awarded  by  the 
Maine  Poultry  Improvement  Association 
to  Rufus  W .  Lothrop  of  Gardiner  because 
his  pen  of  birds  made  a  record  of  3.12S 
eggs  '  and  3,300  points  in  competition 
with  1,014  birds  in  the  State  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  from  eight  States.  The  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  cup  was  made  by  T.  A. 
Murray  of  Hampden  Highlands,  retiring 
president  of  the  association.  The  new 
officers  recently  elected  are  Edgar  Smith 
of  North  Edgecomb,  president ;  Sherman 
G  .English  of  Monroe,  vice-president ;  II. 
B.  Crouse  of  Dexter,  vice-president ;  J. 
R.  Smyth  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
secretary-treasurer.  This  association  has 
been  very  active  in  the  promotion  of  the 
poultry  business  in  Maine. 

According  to  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Frank  P.  Washburn,  the  new 
tariff  agreements  with  Canada  will  work 
ill  for  the  growers  of  certified  seed  pota¬ 
toes  in  Maine.  It  will  bring  into  this 
country  a  lot  of  seed  at  reduced  tariff 
that  will  be  in  competition  with  Maine- 
grown  seed,  and  make  another  burden  on 
already  over-burdened  growers  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  this  State. 

The  usual  apple  tree  pool  is  open  in 
Maine.  Young  trees  may  be  purchased 
through  the  State  Horticulturist,  Stan¬ 
ley  L.  Painter  of  Augusta,  and  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  had  from  County  Agents. 
Orders  must  be  in  100  lots,  to  one  person, 
though  growers  may  group  orders  to 
make  the  100. 

Potato-growers  in  Aroostook  County 
have  been  urged  to  give  full  crop  pooling 
orders  for  their  potatoes  sold  through 
their  membership  in  the  Maine  Potato 
Growers,  instead  of  as  in  the  past  to  sell 
•when  the  grower  thought  the  price  was 
best.  PINE  TREE  STATE. 


Esteyvale  Farm  Notes 

Yesterday,  on  the  lot  where  my  folks 
are  working  at  hauling  hurricane  timber, 
there  were  30  WPA  workers  who  spent 
all  day  carrying  a  pile  of  brush  from  one 
side  of  the  road  to  the  other  to  burn. 
Said  the  boss,  “It  could  as  well  have  been 
burned  where  it  was  but  the  men  have  to 
make  a  show  at  doing  something.”  An¬ 
other  boss  told  us  that  it  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  $70  in  wages  for  his  group  of 
WPA  workers  to  cut  out  one  cord  of  pine 
limbs. 

Don’t  you  think  paying  men  $16.50  per 
week  for  idleness,  putting  a  premium  on 
shiftlessness,  laziness  is  spoiling  the 
morale  of  our  younger  people? 

I  have  always  thought  that  thrift  and 
a  desire  to  support  onesself  by  honest 
labor  and  such  like  desires  should  be  re¬ 
warded.  This  is  the  Government’s  way 
of  dividing  up  wealth  and  a  neat  way  to 
get  thousands  of  votes,  using  the  tax 
money  of  the  thrifty  to  buy  the  votes  of 
the  thriftless.  Please  understand  that  I 
am  merely  voicing  the  opinion  of  many 
others  who  are  willing  laborers  and  hate 
to  see  a  premium  put  on  laziness.  H.  L.  E. 


Vermont  dons  its 
first  Winter 
snow  coat 


i 


130-«ere  Sunset  Hill  Farm, 
owned  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Whita¬ 
ker  at  Stamford,  Vt.,  just 
north  of  the  Mohawk  Trail. 
At  left  can  be  seen  the  house, 
yaraye  and  a  corner  of  the 
barn  ivhich  are  over  100 
years  old.  Above,  a  closer 
view  of  the  house. 


30"  Dust  Gun,  ordinarily  25c, 
now  FREE  with  regular  75c 
bottle  of  B-K  Powder — BOTH 
FOR  ONLY  69c.  Today’s  big 
bargain  in  death,  to  show  you 
bow  much  you  can  help  your 
poultry  by  regular  dustings 
with  B-K  Powder.  This  dry 
"Dust  of  Death”  is  an  "active 
chlorine”  powder.  Helps  pro¬ 
tect  your  flock  from  respira¬ 
tory  diseases  such  as  colds, 
roup,  and  bronchitis  by  main¬ 
taining  a  higher  degree  of 
sanitation.  Saves  you  from 
running  the  risks  which  may 
result  from  using  water  sprays 
in  cold  weather.  Grab  this 
"get-acquainted”  bargain.  See 
your  B-K  Dealer  today. 


"A  little  B-K  goes  a  good  long  way” 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES 


Division,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. 
1000  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WEGATEPA  REDS 


Longevity  Strain 


All  our  breeders  are  raised 
from  Family  Tested  Clucks, 
backed  by  generations  of 
breeding  for  longevity.  Re¬ 
sult:  High  livability  in  chicks 
low  mortality  in  layers. 


NOW 
Leading 
RED  Class 
at  Maine 

With  28  pens 
competing, 
Wegatepa 
Farms  is  leadingtlia 
new  1938-39  Maine 

Ail  Te®t®d  and  Longevity  Matings 

c-r  d  SutC  011  tho  heme  farms. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  —  ROCK-RED  CROSS 
L/HICKS  —  Hatches  every  week 

COCKERELS  from  high  record  dams. 
PU  LLETS  —  Ready- To- Lay  —  A  limited  number 
ot  both  Straight  Reds  and 
Barred  Cross-Breds. 

Write  for  beautiful  big 
Catalog  and  Price  List 
WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9, 

HARVARD. 

MASS. 


<Z4e, 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 

I  -  longevity 
2-Progeny 
Testing 

x- Breeding  cm 
family  Basis 


COTTON  ’ 1 


MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


»uru  uosunpuon  or  our  "cotton  Mountaineer” 
Chicks.  All  chicks  produced  from  hens  100% 
BWD  free  by  test.  Fast  growth;  quick,  uniform 
featliermg;  and  early  maturity  fit  them  for  early 
broilers  or  for  long  time  production  of  large,  brown 
eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  our 
free  catalog  todav. 

„  .  COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Woifeboro,  N.  H. 


BARRED  ROCKS  AND  REDS 

Best  Rock  pen  all  contests  1937,  again 
1938.  Also  highest  individual  both  years. 
3rd  Red  pen  both  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island  1938.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  chicks 
are  bred  and  priced  to  make  money  for  you. 

WEBER  DUCK  FARM,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  6,  Wrentham,  Mass.,  Telephone  75 


PECKHAM  FARM  REDS 

High-grade  stock.  U.  S,  Pullorum  Clean.  4  100  birds 
19  years  experience.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sexcd 
or  straight-run.  clucks  at  farm-profit  prices  Circular 

PECKHAM  FARM 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


R:  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 

V  Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND  _r  ~ 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year  ' 

WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


For  Egg  Production 
and  especially  Egg  Size 

H ALLCROSS  PULLETS 

are  markedly  superior 


Special  Lighting  for  Poultry 

At  this  season  there  are  many  flocks 
of  late-hatched  pullets  that  do  not  seem  to 
be  developing  as  rapidly  as  they  should. 
These  pullets  apparently  started  off  all 
right  but  as  the  season  advanced  develop¬ 
ment  slowed  down  and  as  Winter  ap¬ 
proaches  the  owner  finds  production  a 
long  way  off.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
lights  seem  to  be  the  answer.  Early- 
hatched  pullets  get  the  benefit  of  the  long 
Summer  days  which  promote  rapid  de¬ 
velopment.  With  late-hatched  pullets  the 
situation  is  different.  As  the  days  grow 
shorter  the  pullets  spend  more  time  on 
the  perches.  The  object  of  lights,  of 
course,  is  to  lengthen  the  day  to  approxi¬ 
mate  that  enjoyed  by  their  earlier 
hatched  sisters. 

The  amount  of  light  given  should  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  time  of  year  and  when  the 
pullets  were  hatched.  In  every  case  ex¬ 
cessive  forcing  should  be  avoided.  The 
later  the  pullets  are  hatched  the  earlier 
we  would  start  the  lights.  We  aim  to 
give  them  a  14-hour  day,  using  morning 
lights.  When  using  lights  we  feed  more 
grain  than  to  early-hatched  pullets.  For 
one  thing  this  supplies  a  little  additional 
fuel  to  compensate  for  the  cooler  nights. 
Two  parts  grain  to  one  part  mash  is 
about  right.  When  production  begins  the 
amount  of  grain  and  light  may  be  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced.  ' 

Another  problem  facing  the  flock  owner 
is  slow-development  of  some  of  the  early- 
hatched  pullets.  Many  of  these  may 
have  been  laying  for  weeks.  The  slow 
development  may  be  due  to  crowding  or 
timidity,  or  both.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
plan  is  to  sort  out  these  birds  and  place 
them  by  themselves  or,  possibly,  with  the 
late-hatched  ones,  if  you  have  such  a 
flock,  and  feed  and  give  lights  as  directed. 

A  most  discouraging  situation  arises 
when  the  flock  of  early-hatched  pullets 
that  has  been  laying  well  for  weeks  sud¬ 
denly  falls  off  in  production  and  all  hope 
of  eventual  profits  vanish.  The  hens  ap¬ 
pear  healthy  and  have  good  appetites  but 
abruptly  serve  notice  that  they  intend  to 
take  a  vacation.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  birds  will  show  that  they  are  losing 
in  weight.  Observation  will  undoubtedly 
show’  a  few  loose  feathers  among  the  lit¬ 
ter  and  probably  still  many  more  on  the 
droppings  board.  A  few  loose  feathers 
are  often  the  first  intimation  to  the 
poultryman  that  his  hens  are  losing  in 
weight  and  dangerously  near  a  molt. 

Loss  in  weight  and  loss  of  feathers 
usually  go  hand  in  hand.  In  such  cases 
again  the  logical  step  to  take  is  to  supply 
lights  and  increase  the  grain  allowance 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  three  or  four  pounds 
per  100  birds  per  day.  If  the  drop  in 
production  is  noticed  in  time  and  the 
hens  have  not  been  under  lights  at  all  the 
use  of  morning  lights  providing  a  14-hour 
day  may  be  sufficient  to  check  the  molt. 
Let  me  here  again  emphasize  my  belief 
in  good  lighting.  When  the  lights  come 
on  I  like  to  see  the  hens  literally  swarm 
down  from  the  roost  and  start  the  day 
with  zest  rather  than  getting  down  a 
few  at  a  time  seemingly  wondering  if  it 
is  really  worth  while  after  all.  When  they 
get  back  into  production  the  amount  of 
grain  may  be  reduced. 

During  the  rain,  wind,  snow  and  iee 
storm,  that  visited  Georgia  two  years 
ago,  our  hens  were  compelled  at  times 
to  take  refuge  on  the  perches.  And  for 
several  days  they  were  repeatedly  out  of 
lights  and  water.  We  were  using  all-night 
lights  at  the  time.  Under  such  trying 
conditions  the  egg  yield  rapidly  dwindled 
to  near  the  vanishing  point.  We  remained 
hopeful,  but  hopes  soon  vanished  when  we 
saw  those  storm  signals — loose  feathers — 
scattered  about.  Eggs  were  wholesaling 
at  40  cents  but  that  meant  nothing  to  us. 
We  forgot  about  profits  and  directed  our 
attention  to  getting  those  hens  back  into 
production  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
We  bought  some  250-watt  CX  bulbs  (we 
recalled  a  previous  experiment  with  one 
of  these  which,  while  not  giving  conclu¬ 
sive  results,  seemed  to  offer  possibilities), 
brought  out  the  aluminum  pan  reflectors 
and  started  the  lights  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  opportunity.  At  nine  o’clock  the 
first  night  when  the  lights  were  turned 
on  the  hens  after  a  few  blinks  poured 
down  from  the  roost  and  went  to  work 
and  kept  at  it  seeming  unable  to  resist 
the  urge  to  work  under  such  cheerful  sur¬ 
roundings.  We  increased  the  grain  al¬ 
lowance  at  least  50  percent  for  a  while. 
In  a  remarkably  short  time  the  molting 
was  checked  and  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  we  had  dared  to  hope  for  the  hens 
were  again  laying.  When  they  had  ap¬ 
proached  normal  production  we  further 
reduced  the  grain  allowance  and  substi¬ 
tuted  ordinary  bulbs  (150-watt  clear) 
for  the  others  and  gradually  substituted 
still  smaller  ones  until  we  were  using  40- 
watts.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  250- 
watt  CX  bulbs  were  responsible  for  the 
rapid  recovery  of  our  flock  but  we  have 


reasons  for  believing  they  were  a  very 
important  factor.  Readers  may  secure 
information  regarding  the  use  of  ultra¬ 
violet  lights  in  the  poultry-house  from  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

Since  the  above  experience  we  have 
never  gone  back  to  25-watt  bulbs.  The 
hens  tell  us  they  like  the  40’s  better  and 
we  have  a  feeling  that  they  will  in  some 
way  repay  us  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the 
slight  additional  cost  of  current. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  lights 
as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  beset  the 
poultryman  but  their  intelligent  use  will 
help  him  over  many  rough  places. 

Maryland.  J.  D.  p. 


Cost  of  Raising  Pullets 

I  am  sending  the  cost  of  raising  105 
pullets  to  the  laying  age.  These  pullets 
are  Red-Rock  and  now  eight  months  old. 
We  lost  only  four  and  they  were  four 
months  old  then. 

The  cost  of  the  feed  for  four  months 
wasi  $43.40.  They  were  four  months  old 
July  28  and  on  the  29th  we  got  our  first 
egg.  In  August  we  got  575  eggs ;  Sep¬ 
tember,  1,900 ;  October,  2,202 ;  and  for 
the  first  24  days  of  November  we  got 
1,434  eggs.  Our  pullets  weigh  from  five 
to  seven  pound  apiece.  They  were  raised 
on  a  floor  and  now  80  of  them  have  never 
been  on  the  ground.  J.  A.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  raising  pullets, 
these  figures  are  from  a  flock  of  416 
chicks,  February  hatched.  They  cost  me 
$40  and  were  bought  from  a  local  hatch¬ 
ery. 

I  used  64  gallons  of  kerosene  at  9c  per 
gallon,  or  about  1.4c  per  chick.  At  seven 
weeks  the  number  of  birds  on  hand  cost 
21.5c  each.  At  11  weeks,  35c  each. 

The  sales  of  males  began  at  11  weeks. 
The  highest  debt  on  the  flock  was  $139  at 
11  weeks.  From  then  on  the  debt  de¬ 
creased  with  the  sale  of  broilers.  At 
17  weeks  the  remaining  birds  cost  43c 
each;  at  19  weeks,  46c;  at  20  weeks, 
54.5c  each. 

They  began  to  lay  at  22  weeks.  At  25 
weeks  the  number  of  eggs  laid  and  the 
price  received  balanced  the  feed  cost.  At 
32  weeks  they  have  paid  off  their  debt, 
the  number  of  layers  being  142. 

In  August  they  laid  63.7  percent;  Sep¬ 
tember,  76  percent ;  October,  63.7  per¬ 
cent ;  and  up  to  November  27,  56.2  per¬ 
cent.  There  are  now  118  layers  out  of 
the  flock  of  416  chicks.  M.  M.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

Here  is  our  account  sheet  for  one  lot, 
hatched  March  15,  of  Red-Rock  cross  : 

Half  bale  peat  moss .  $1.20 

60  gals,  oil  .  4-80 

800  lbs.  chick  starter  at  $2.45^ . . .  19.60 

800  lbs.  growing  mash  at  $2.35 .  . .  18.80 

2001b.  chick  grain  at  $2.30 .  4.60 

300  lbs.  scratch  grain  at  $2.20...  6.60 


140  lbs.  semi-solid  milk  at  4c .  5.60 

Cost  of  chicks  at  20c  each .  60.00 

Total  . $121.20 


This  figures  a  trifle  over  40  cents  each, 
and  a  second  lot,  started  May  2,  shows 
less  expense,  due  to  less  heat  being  re¬ 
quired  and  not  quite  so  much  grain  be¬ 
cause  of  the  grass  range.  Note  that  in 
the  above  figures  there  is  no  allowance 
for  labor.  On  a  basis  of  attention  to  10 
flocks,  that  would  run  at  40  cents  an 
hour  each  house  a  day  or  $28  for  the 
time — 10  cents  additional  for  each  chick. 

Figuring  to  raise  and  sell  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  scale,  one  must  have  had  some  ex- 
perienee  and  reasonably  “good  luck”  to 
show  this  low  mortality.  We  should  not 
care  to  contract  for  delivery  at  less  than 
75  cents  each,  and  then  only  in  case  we 
had  no  laying  room.  In  other  words,  we 
would  consider  that  they  should  make  us 
more  clear  money  could  we  carry  them 
over  for  egg  production.  W.  A.  W. 

Connecticut. 


Handling  Hen  Lice 

For  many  years  in  the  poultry  business 
I  have  tried  various  remedies  to  combat 
lice  and  mites.  The  best  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  that  I  have  found  is  “gas  tar.”  I 
paint  the  roosts  and  nests  twice  a  year. 
First  in  the  Fall  when  I  make  a  general 
cleaning  in  the  house.  Second,  the  latter 
part  of  June  before  the  real  hot  weather, 
when  the  mites  generally  begin  to  multi¬ 
ply  fast. 

When  I  put  up  my  birds  I  dust  them 
with  sodium  fluoride.  Leghorns  are  wild 
when  brought  from  range  and  it  does  not 
take  much  wrestling  to  make  you  sneeze 
from  the  fluoride.  Therefore,  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  always  unpleasant.  To  overcome 
this  to  a  certain  extent,  grab  the  bird  by 
the  wings  while  in  the  crate.  Bring  it 
up  and  lay  it  flat  with  the  head  towards 
you.  Treat  the  bird  all  over  the  breast 
and  vent,  then  turn  over  gently  and  rub 
some  on  the  back.  Holding  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  the  bird  has  no  chance  to  move  much 
to  cause  dust  h.n.  sprung. 


When  we  first  introduced  HALLCROSS 
chicks  in  1931,  we  had  in  mind  particular¬ 
ly,  a  special  chick  for  broiler  production, 
which  would  live  better  and  grow  faster. 
The  broiler  business  was  almost  revolu¬ 
tionized  in  short  order  as  these  chicks 
demonstrated  their  superiority  to  live  and 
grow.  Scientists  called  it  “heterosis” — that 
extra  vigor  in  the  first  generation,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  crossing  of  two  breeds. 


Having  proved  HALLCROSS  egg  laying 
superiority,  under  farm  conditions,  we 
thought  we  would  see  what  they  would 
do  under  official  contest  conditions,  and  the 


Two  points  should  be  emphasized.  In  the 
first  place,  these  HALLCROSS  Sex- 
Linked  Pullets  are  the  offspring  of  the 
Red-Rock  Cross ;  and  the  reciprocal  cross, 
— the  Rock-Red — are  just  as  good  layers. 
This  Rock-Red  Cross  produces  our  Barred 
HALLCROSS  chicks  and  you  may  expect 
as  good  production  from  Barred  HALL¬ 
CROSS  as  from  HALLCROSS  Sex-Linked 
Pullets. 


As  time  went  on  it  became  apparent  that 
these  HALLCROSS  chicks  would  not  only 
live  better  and  grow  better — they  would 
lay  better  and  lay  larger  eggs,  as  many 
poultrymen  have  found  out  to  their  profit. 
When  we  knew  this,  we  decided  to  prove 
it;  and  we  obtained  definite  figures  of 
flock  averages  under  farm  conditions, 
comparing  them  with  the  production  of 
the  better  grades  of  other  pullets — pullets 
that  their  owners  were  proud  of. 


following  year  (and  every  year  since) 
we  have  entered  a  pen  of  HALLCROSS 
Sex-Linked  Pullets  in  the  Farmingdale 
contest.  Here  are  the  results. 


Second,  all  Crossbred  chicks  are  not 
HALLCROSS,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
perform  like  HALLCROSS.  The  excellence 
HALLCROSS  chicks  depends  upon  the 
excellence  of  both  parents.  Our  ideals, 
facilities,  and  supervision  assure  the  su¬ 
periority  of  HALLCROSS  chicks.  It  is 
only  when  superior  Rock  stock  is  mated 
with  superior  Red  stock  that  results  may 
he  expected,  such  as  HALLCROSS  Pul¬ 
lets  have  demonstrated. 


Quality  chicks  since  1911.  “Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  Pullorum  free  by 
State  test  since  1928.  Each  year  we  sell  more  chicks  than  ever  before.  We  ship  prepaid 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 


HUBBARD’S  >  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


The  quality  of  chicks  you  place  in  your  brooder  house  deter¬ 
mines  the  season’s  profits.  Be  rare. ..this  year!  Select 
HUBBARD  S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES —  direct  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  source.  Balanced  breeding  gives  them  every  important 
money-making  characteristic.  These  chicks  are  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous,  officially  Pullorum  passed.  They  live,  grow  fast,  become 
excellent  layers  of  large-sized  eggs.  Try  a  flock.  30-day  Full 
Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and  cockerel  chicks 
available.  Rock  Cross  for  broilers.  Write  for  catalog. 


Hubbard  Farms 

BOX  12,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laying  pens.  Officially 

_  _  state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO- 

RoUte  R .  KEENE.  N.  H.  DUCED  on  OUR  OWN  FARM.  32  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms.  5%  dis- 
* ' count  on  orders  booked  3  weeks  in  advance  for  January  and  February  chicks. 


N.  E.  HOME  EGGLAYING  CONTESTS 

1933-34  Av.  production  all  pulltets  165  eggs 

1933-34  76  Flocks  HALLCROSS  Pullets  192  eggs 

HALLCROSS  SUPERIORITY  OF  16.4% 


FARMINGDALE  CONTEST 

1935-36  1936-37  1937-38 


Total  No.  Pens 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

67 

60 

83 

Av.  Score  all  pens 

1969 

2095 

1968 

HALLCROSS  Pen 

2321 

2406 

2173 

Av.  Egg  Size 

24.11 

24.30 

23.74 

HALLCROSS  Pen 

25.16 

24.84 

24-41 

HALLCROSS  )  Production 

17.9% 

14.8% 

10.7% 

SUPERIORITY)  Egg  Size 

4.4% 

2.2% 

2-1% 

3  YEAR  AVERAGE  SUPERIORITY 

OF  14.47% 

IN  EGG  PRODUCTION, 

WITH  2.9%  LARGER  EGGS 

In  egg  size  the  HALLCROSS  Pen  finished  4th  out  of  67,  10th  out  of  60  and  14th 
out  of  83 — and  these  pullets  were  not  trapped  before  shipment. 
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•*LL  OF  SELECTIVE 

BREEDING 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES 


STATE-SELECTED 

STATE—  BLOOD  -TESTED 
MOUNTAIN-BRED  VITALITY 

From  Elevations  up  to  2,000  Feet 

For  10  years,  our  breeders  have  been  selected,  blood- 
tested  and  mated  by  representatives  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  have  the 
iruggedness  and  vigor  found  in  mountain-bred  stock. 

Save  NOW — Early  Order  Discount 

On  orders  mailed  before  Jan.  1st,  we’ll  allow  $5.00 
per  1,000  chicks  Discount  from  the  low  prices 
quoted  below.  Order  now  and  save! 

Prices  on  100  to  5000  Chicks 
Immediate  Shipment  or 
until  April  30th. 

White  Leghorns — “Big  Type”. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets — ■ 

“Big-Type,”  95%  true  to  sex... 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels — 

"Big-Type,”  95%  true  to  sex... 

New  Hampshires  . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

White  Rocks  . 

White  Wyandottes .  9.50 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

Hamp-Rock  Cross  Pullets — 

95%  true  to  sex  (From  U.  S. 

Approved  Breeders)  . 13.50 

Hamp-Rock  Cross  Cockerels— 

95%  true  to  sex  (From  U.  S. 

Approved  Breeders)  .  9.50 

Rock-Hamp  Broiler  Cross— 

Both  sexes  BARRED  . 10.00 

Heavy  Assorted— “No  Leghorns”..  7.75 

Send  lo  per  chick  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catolog 

Describes  our  6  Breeds  and  two  Crosses,  our  SEX- 
ING  SERVICE  and  Poultry  Improvement  Program, 
the  largest  in  Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  lewistown,  Penna. 


Grade  A  Special 
Matings  Matings 
per  100  per  100 

.  $9.00  $10.00 

.  18.00 

19.00 

.  3.50 

.  9.50 

.  9.50 

.  9.50 

.  9.50 

.  9.50 

4.00 

11.00 

10.50 

10.50 

10.50 

10.50 

.  13.50 

14.50 

.  9.50 

10.00 

.  10.00 
.  7.75 

.... 

*  FAR  MS  HATCHESX 

LBWfSTOWH  -  -  •  PENNA. 


STATE  SUPERVISED -OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS f 

WHITFrtOCK 

1  BABY  $  gm 
CHICKS. 

|  EGGS 


PER 

IOO 

FOR  $JRT  per 
HATCHING...,  #•  IOO 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My 
Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  generations  for 
EARLY  MATURITY  and 
RAPID  GROWTH.  Exactly 
suited  for  Broilers  and  Roasters. 

Send  for  Free  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  -  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GEADE  at  ONE  PRICE 


Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Grow  like  weeds.  2  lbs. 
in  8  weeks.  Lay  like  leg¬ 
horns.  200  eggs  per  pul¬ 
let.  High  livability.  Year 
round  layers.  Cold  weath- 
producers.  Marvelous 
S3  profits  for  poultrymen. 
Write  at  once  for  Beautiful  Catalog 
that  explains  amazing  results . 

E  D  G  E  H  I  L  L 

Box  R,  Athol,  Mass. 


SAVE  10  Vo  —  ORDER  YOUR  1939  CHICKS 
NOW.  WE  OFFER  YOU  .  .  . 

Sch weg ler’s “Thor- 0- Bred”  Chicks  sired  by  Pedigreed 
Males  from  ourWorld  Record  3-year  old  Barred  Rocks. 
New  World  Record,  2-year  old  White  Rocks.  Our  Red 
Hen,  highest  2-year  old  all  Breeds,  513  Eggs;  559.40 
Points  at  Vineland. 

World  Record  Wyandotte  —  305  Points 

Winning  Wyandotte  Pen,  Storrs.  92.3%  Livability  Leg¬ 
horns.  2898  Points,  IOO%Livability.  New  Hampshires. 

3079  Points,  100%  Livability.  Partial  Pay-  - - 

ment  Plan.  New  Bulletin,  “Feeding  Lay¬ 
ers”.  Catalog  Free. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  New  York 


SEXED 
CHICKS 
Day-Old 
Pullets 
or  Ck’ls. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

R.I.REDS 

chards,  Owner 


RED-BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 

Sex-Linked  Day-Old  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Puilorum  Clean  by  State  College 

THE  HARCO  ORCHARDS 
and  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  So.  Easton.  Mass.  (Circular)  Telephone  28W3 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


I  decided  a  dose  of  Rural-  New- 
Yorker  investigation  might  be  good  medi¬ 
cine  for  some  schemes  with  which  we 
have  been  pestered.  Children  in  the 
neighborhood  come  in  to  sell  us  “chances" 
on  a  “lovely  free  gift”  if  we  punch  a  card, 
draw  a  number  and  pay  the  amount  for 
a  box  of  candy  and  maybe  get  an  addi¬ 
tional  prize,  if  you  punch  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  or  name.  The  box  of  candy  for  which 
one  pays  from  1  to  29  cents  (although  I 
paid  45  cents  and  my  husband  48  cents), 
is  15  pieces  of  chocolate  in  a  box  marked 
four  ounces.  The  person  selling  the 
“chances”  gets  a  prize  but  one  I.  saw  was 
a  doll  for  which  the  child  sent  in  $6  and 
the  doll  was  not  worth  $1.25.  I  had  a 
card  from  the  Garden  City  Co.,  6227 
Broadway,  Chicago,  Ill.  Do  you  know 
them  ?  MRS.  c.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

There  is  always  room  for  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  these  premium  propositions.  The 
premiums  are  usually  over-rated  and  ex¬ 
aggerated.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  issued  an  order  for  the  Garden  City 
Company  to  “cease  and  desist”  from 
using  certain  unfair  methods  in  the  sale 
of  various  merchandise.  They  are  to 
discontinue  supplying  push-cards,  punch- 
boards  or  similar  devices  to  sell  the  mer¬ 
chandise  by  the  use  of  such  lottery 
schemes.  They  are  also  to  discontinue 
representing  in  advertising  that  certain 
articles  are  given  away  or  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  of  charge  when  this  is  not  a 
fact.  Nor  are  they  to  represent  that  they 
are  manufacturers  of  the  goods  sold  if 
such  is  not  true.  This  company  also  op¬ 
erates  under  the  names  of  Garden  City 
Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.,  Garden  City 
Novelty  Co.,  and  Montrose  Silk  Co. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Clarence  Haight 
of  New  Market,  N.  J.,  has  a  mortgage  on 
my  farm  which  I  paid  off  three  years  ago. 
I  have  written  him  many  letters  asking 
him  to  send  back  the  mortgage  and  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  so  I  could  have  it  canceled  on 
the  record.  Will  you  try  and  help  me? 
He  used  to  be  in  the  real  estate  business 
here  but  I  hear  lately  he  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  Florida.  s.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  written  several  letters  during 
the  past  year  to  Clarence  Haight  at  the 
address  furnished  us  by  the  New  Jersey 
Real  Estate  Commission,  New  Market 
Road,  Donnellan,  N.  J.  No  reply  was 
ever  received  nor  was  any  one  of  our  let¬ 
ters  ever  returned  “unclaimed.”  The 
Commission  was  likewise  unsuccessful  in 
locating  him.  At  the  present  time,  Haight 
'does  not  hold  a  New  Jersey  real  estate 
license. 

Howard  Craft,  14  Maple  St.,  Linden¬ 
hurst,  L.  I.  (since  moved),  induced  me  to 
advance  $20  deposit  on  a  sample  case  and 
brushes  so  that  my  son  could  try  out  a 
salesman  job  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  when  he  gave  up  selling  the 
deposit  would  be  refunded.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  several  letters  but  no  response.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  get  the  money  as 
it  is  needed  badly.  I  can’t  even  sell 
some  of  the  larger  brushes  as  being  sam¬ 
ples  they  haven’t  the  handle  attached  and 
I  do  not  know  what  make  they  are.  I 
know  that  your  paper  has  done  much 
good  in  helping  others  and  my  own  broth¬ 
er  was  saved  money  by  an  item  I  showed 
him  published  in  your  paper,  mbs.  f.  b. 

New  York. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  brushes  was 
located  but  they  advise  us  that  Howard 
Kraft  never  represented  them.  He  did 
buy  brushes  from  them  at  one  time  but 
had  not  done  so  for  some  five  years  and 
was  never  their  salesman.  He  owes  them 
considerable  money  and  they  are  also 
looking  for  him.  We  have  been  unable  to 
trace  him,  but  keep  the  reference  in 
mind  if  he  offers  his  wares  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

I  recently  purchased  a  puppy  from  the 
Nature  Shop,  178th  Street  and  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  for  which  I  paid 
$10.  Although  I  was  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  appearance  of  the  dog,  the 
proprietor  assured  me  that  it  was  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  After  I  arrived  home,  the 
dog  was  sick  so  I  returnd  to  the  Nature 
Shop  and  asked  for  an  adjustment.  The 
proprietor  refused  to  refund  my  money 
but  suggested  that  I  see  another  dealer, 
the  N.  Y.  Zoological  Exchange,  from 
whom  he  had  purchased  the  dog.  The 
second  dealer  finally  allowed  me  $3.50 
for  the  dog  for  which  I  had  paid  $10  two 
days  previous.  M.  H. 

New  York. 

It  is  unwise  to  purchase  dogs  or  other 
animals  from  irresponsible  “pet  shops” 
who  in  turn  buy  at  random  from  other 
dealers,  and  have  no  first-hand  knowledge 
about  the  stock  that  they  sell.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  purchase  such  pets  direct  from  a 
reliable  breeder  who  is  familiar  with  the 
breeding  and  pedigree  of  the  stock  that 
he  offers  for  sale.  Such  breeders  are 
usually  ready  to  make  same  satisfactory 
adjustment  if  a  customer  is  dissatisfied. 
Irresponsible  dealers  refuse  to  assume 
any  responsibility  after  the  sale  is  made. 


I  received  your  letter  enclosing  check 
for  $51  in  settlement  of  the  Moody  Dairy 
account  in  full.  I  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  you  for  the  wonderful  service  you 
rendered  me  and  it  was  a  great  help  to 
us  at  this  time.  I  feel  lost  for  words  to 
express  my  thanks  to  you  and  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  our  home  will  never  be  without 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  f.  t.  t. 

Connecticut. 

We  were  glad  to  finally  collect  the  ac¬ 
count  for  our  friend.  The  cordial  expres¬ 
sion  of  thanks  is  a  great  stimulus  to  our 
work. 

I  bought  30  White  Leghorn  pullets 
from  the  Rose  Lawn  Chick  Farm,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa.,  Lawrence  Neimond.  He 
stated  the  pullets  were  range  grown,  well 
developed,  large-size  pullets.  They  cost 
90  cents  each.  There  were  only  three  of 
the  birds  that  a  poultryman  would  have 
kept.  The  others  were  just  plain  culls. 
I  lost  two  the  first  three  days,  and  sold 
the  others  to  a  dealer  for  12  cents  a 
pound.  I  have  a  loss  of  $16.80.  I  asked 
Mr.  Neimond  to  make  an  adjustment  but 
he  has  failed  to  answer  my  letters.  Can 
you  get  $16,80  out  of  him?  m.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

June  30  we  sent  to  the  Roselawn  Chick 
Farm,  MeAlisterville,  Pa.,  Dept.  A,  Law¬ 
rence  Neimond,  manager,  for  40  New 
Hampshire  chicks.  He  acknowledged  our 
order  and  shipping  dates  were  to  be  July 
12  or  July  19.  No  chicks  came.  I  wrote 
and  wrote,  hut  finally  gave  them  up  as 
“bad  business.”  The  chicks  finally  ar¬ 
rived  on  August  18  in  a  terrible  condition 
— 10  of  the  40  were  alive.  I  took  the  10 
chicks  home.  I  have  five  chicks  at  this 
time.  I  wrote  asking  them  to  return  my 
money  or  send  other  chicks.  I  got  no 
reply.  Could  you  collect  my  $4.40?  It 
would  be  highly  appreciated.  J.  w. 

New  York. 

Lawrence  Neimond  makes  no  response 
to  our  letters.  The  transactions  are  par¬ 
ticularly  unsatisfactory  and  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  gives  no  comfort  or  hope  for  any¬ 
thing  better  in  any  future  dealings.  We 
deplore  the  loss  to  our  readers  but  hope 
others  will  benefit  by  the  experiences  re¬ 
ported  and  not  be  led  into  similar  loss. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  for  women  to 
read  and  summarize  old  stories,  books  and 
original  manuscripts  to  determine  their 
adaptability  to  motion  pictures.  As  I 
needed  work  of  some  kind  to  do  in  the 
home  I  answered  the  advertisement.  They 
sent  me  material  describing  the  work  and 
two  applications.  The  first  one  asking  if 
the  applicant  had  done  this  work  before, 
the  second  requesting  $1.  Will  you  tell 
me  if  this  is  a  reliable  company?  There 
are  so  many  schemes  to  rope  in  an  in¬ 
nocent  person  who  really  needs  work 
without  leaving  the  home  that  it  is  hard 
to  determine  just  which  ones  offer  profit¬ 
able  employment.  MRS.  T.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

Wycliffe  A.  Hill  is  represented  as  the 
manager  of  the  Motion  Picture  Research, 
Suite  112,  440  Columbus  Avenue,  New 
York.  He  advertises  that  he  is  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  the  motion  picture  busi¬ 
ness  and  had  been  connected  with  such 
work  in  Hollywood  for  the  past  25  years. 
Such  companies  report  to  us,  however, 
that  they  maintain  their  own  staff  and 
departments  for  preparing  manuscripts 
for  scenario  work,  and  do  not  use  out¬ 
siders  and  one  company  had  refused  Mr. 
Hill’s  offer  of  his  services.  Mr.  Hill  re¬ 
ceived  his  mail  through  a  public  stenog¬ 
rapher  but  had  not  called  for  any  re¬ 
cently  according  to  our  last  advice. 

Some  time  last  Spring  I  purchased  a 
“poultry  conditioner”  from  the  Elmira 
Poultry  Supply  Co.,  Box  385.  Elmira,  N. 
Y.  We  found  after  using  this  product, 
feeding  it  with  a  wet  mash,  that  egg  pro¬ 
duction  increased  slightly  but  shortly 
after  the  birds  died  in  great  numbers.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  this  “conditioner”  to 
contain  a  great  deal  of  burned  lime  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  long  ago 
condemned  as  being  very  harmful  to  the 
health  of  chickens. 

The  trick  these  people  seem  to  resort  to 
in  order  to  sell  this  product  is  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  feed  a  wet  mash  with  a  natural  in¬ 
crease  in  egg  production  as  a  result  of 
the  wet  mash  feeding.  In  a  short  time 
the  chickens  become  ill  and  die  and  that 
is  supposed  to  result  from  some  other 
cause. 

I  was  informed  by  the  salesman  that 
money  on  this  product  would  be  refunded 
if  it  did  not  do  what  they  claimed  for  it 
and  I  shipped  57  packages  to  them  for  a 
refund.  The  shipment  is  being  held  by 
the  express  company  and  they  say  the 
company  has  no  street  address  and  will 
not  call  for  the  shipment.  A  registered 
letter  has  not  been  returned.  A.  F.  h. 

Virginia. 

The  company  makes  no  reply  to  our 
letters  either  although  they  are  not  re¬ 
turned  to  us  and  must  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  them.  They  have  not  kept 
their  promise  to  make  the  refund  and  do 
not  make  any  explanation  of  the  result 
of  feeding  the  mash  as  reported  by  our 
reader.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves 
and  we  caution  our  readers  to  keep  the 
above  experience  in  mind. 


HEN  OF  THE  YEAR 
Our  Reds  Attain  Na¬ 
tional  Leadership  . . . 

Lulu  Belle,  our  top  pullet  at  Storrs,  .set  a  new 
nigh  record  for  all  breeds  at  Storrs  ....  370 
points,  341  eggs.  She  was  acclaimed  “High  Hen 
of  the  Year"  at  the  1938  NEPPCO  Poultry  Ex¬ 
position,  New  York.  Five  pen  mates  laid  310  or 
more  eggs  each.  Other  Warren  winnings  include: 

‘rst  High  Bed  Hen,  Maine ;  First  High  Bed  Pen, 
Western  New  York;  First  High  Pen  in  Egg 
Weight  at  New  York  State  Contest. 

High  Flock  Averages  Too 

For  7  consecutive  years,  we  have  supplied  nine 
Massachusetts  State  Institutions  with  Chicks. 
Average  flock  production  by  this  stock  has  been 
steadily  rising.  For  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1938,  it  was  221  eggs  per  bird. 

Again  Our  Birds  Lead 

The  1038-39  Contests  are  under  way,  and  our  new 
liens  are  again  leading  the  Red  class  ....  at 
Storrs,  Farmingdale,  Pennsylvania  and  Passaio 
Contests. 

R.  I.  REDS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

WIN  WITH  WARREN!  We  will  ship  you  Chicks 
of  the  same  breeding  as  our  Contest  Winners. 
Wo  hare  posted  $500.  Bond  guaranteeing  that 
every  chick  shall  go  out  pullorum-free.  Make 
jour  reservations  now. 

Write  today  for  Catalog 
and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  6.W. 


CHICKS 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 
POULTRY 
BREEDERS 


STERN  BR0  Sj 
\oNGEvnr 

Leghorns 


FOR  MORE  EGG  MONEY 
FOLLOW  THE  LEAD  OF 
JERSEY  EGG  PRODUCERS 

We  supply  many  of  New  Jersey’s  most 
successful  commercial  egg  producers 
with  HEN  Chicks  front 

Breeders  2  to  9  Years  Old 
These  Leghorn  HEN  Chicks  are  larger,  stronger 
and  develop  into  better  layers.  They  are  the1 
answer  to  the  poultrymen’s  prajrer  for  high 
production  with  low  mortality. 

Straight  New  Hampshire  and  Rock-Hamp  Cross 
for  broilers,  roasters  and  large  brown  eggs. 

Write  for  Free  Felder  and  Price  List 
STERN  BROS..  Dept.  E,  So.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


C  H  R I S  T I E S  5\ew  IKampshiros 

t^Wof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


First  in  Egg  Quality 
NEPPCO  Sweepstakes 

for  1938 

Pullets  raised  from  SPIZZERINKTUM, 

Clucks  laid  the  large,  shapely  brown  I 
eggs  that  won  tho  sweepstakes  prize  at 
1938  NEPPCO  Poultry  Exposition.  New  York  City. 
For  years,  we  have  stressed  INTERIOR,  quality  too. 
As  for  production,  that  follows  naturally  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  high  vitality. 


Straight  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
CHRIS-CROSS  Barred  Hybrids 


35,000  Puilorum  Passed  Breeders 
State  Tested — NO  Reactors 
Now  is  the  time  to  reserve  your  SPIZZERINKTUM 
Hatching  eggs  or  Baby  Chicks  for  spring  shipment. 

Send  for  your  Catalog  and  Price  List  .  .  .  Today. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Ponied  LEGHORNS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


6  OFFICIAL  WORLD  RECORDS 
for  Long  Life-Time  Production 

Let  Kauder  Chicks  help  you  to  gain 
extra  Livability  and  extra  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  My  Hens  have  dominated 
Vineland  Hen  Contest  with  High 
Life-Time  Production  —  2-year,  3- 
year,  4-year  and  5-yearold  Hen  classes. 

REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 
Advance  Order  Discount 

All  chicks  sired  by  PROVEN  MALES 
Irom  270-351  Egg  Hens.  Direct  Prog¬ 
eny  Tested  Breeding.  You  save  two 
ways  by  ordering  NOW. 

Write  for  FREE  Literature 
and  Discount  Prices 

IRVING  KAUDER,  Box  100,  New 


SEXED 
CHICKS 
Day-old 
Pullets 
on  order. 


KAUDER’S 

1939 

CHICKS 

Direct 

Breeding  of 
my  Vineland 
Hens. 

Paltz,  N.  r. 


Mon  Iclcnl 

is  noted  for  their  quality  chicks.  Whether  you 
\\  ant  to  i  aise  profitable  broilers  or  breeders 
every  week0110’  I>u,lorum  clean.  Hatches 

We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  poultry  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies  and  parts  for  all  stoves  Save 
time  and  postage  by  ordering  from  us  for 
quick  service.  Discount  5-30%. 

MON  IDEAL  Inc. 

Route  7,  _  Norwich,  Conn. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

its 

New  Hampshire  Red  Pullets .  9.50  47  50  *  95 

\m‘iVRTCki&  S'  C-  R'  Re<i  FuHets  8.50  42! 50  85 

White  Leghorns  .  ecn  3?  sn  cs 

at'  C’vP-  I’  Ae(is  iLir.  Rocks .  7.00  3SLOO  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40  Oft  no 

Cockerels  *3- SO- !00.  H.  Cockerels  $6. 50- 1 00. 
H.  Mix  $6-100,  L.  Mix  $5.50.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 

Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R.  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

Beckman  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  •  Ridgway.  Pa. 


Wi n n er .  . .  Most  World’s 
School  Contests  — 

EASY  TERMS-FREE  TRIAl 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  DEPT.  B-44 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  III. 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 


ness. 


RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTED 
Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Efloe—  Free 
HUNTER,  WALTON  4  CO.,  .  M  v 
166  Chambers  Street  *  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Live  and  Dressed 
Poultry,  Calves, 


WANTED 


'  lambs.  Rabbits, 
I .  .  Eggs,  Etc.  .  . 


Est.  65  Years 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

EARN  UP  TO  $100  WEEKLY 

commissions  now  and  all  Winter  distributing  our 
duality  nursery  products.  Full  or  part  time. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  NURSERYMEN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED,  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Yelox  print* 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

7X9  ENLARGEMENTS  FROM  NJEGS  35c,  4-SI.00. 
Rolls  25c.  COLONIAL,  BOX  483,  MILFORD,  CONN. 

Wanted  —  CURRIER  and  IVES  and  other  prints, 
books,  etc.  Cornelius  Kuzbik,  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  pavable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  j 

PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in 
New  Jersey,  substantial  amount  of  land, 
buildings  not  very  modern;  mail  full  details, 
price  and  location  to  BOX  276,  Church  Street 
Annex,  New  York  City. 

14V.  ACRES.  $375;  9(4  acres.  $260;  woodland, 
no  swamps;  good  road;  suitable  for  poultry- 
raising;  easy  terms.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  laundry  doing  $7,000; 

$2,000  down;  thrifty  poultry  farm  and  chicken 
dinner  guest  house.  ROWSE,  Great  Barrington, 
Blass.  _ 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option,  stocked  and 
equipped  farm,  25  to  60  acres;  good  buildings, 
within  150  miles  New  York;  must  be  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  6349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — Unusual  opportunity  to  purchase  farm  m 
heart  of'  sweet  corn  and  peach  belt  of  New 
Jersey;  145  acres  on  State  highway,  Route  25  at 
Beverly;  large  dwelling,  three  tenant  houses; 
buildings  in  good  condition;  will  divide.  DRAW¬ 
ER  I,  Beverly,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 180-acre  modern  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped,  price  $20,000,  easy  terms.  140-acre 
farm,  highest  tvpe,  safe  investment,  good  road, 
price  $8,000,  $2,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
J.  D.  ADDINGTON,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE — 120-acre  s.  year  peach  orchard  in 
South  Georgia,  in  its  prime;  also  200  acres  16- 
year-old  pecans;  on  paved  highway;  large  town 
three  miles;  city  conveniences.  O.  A.  SIMP¬ 
SON,  Montieello,  Florida.  _ 

225^ACRE  FARM  near  Watkins  Glen.  MRS. 
0.  V.  LLOYD,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 

00  ACRES  GOOD  land,  main  road,  large  house, 
needs  some  repairs,  large  barn,  never  failing 
stream,  $2,500.  160  acres,  barns,  two  dwell¬ 

ings,  concrete  road,  nearly  level,  good  fertile 
soil,  $5,000.  FRANK  E.  DRUMM,  Niverville, 
Columbia  County,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  RENT — Small  greenhouse,  7-room  dwelling, 
conveniences,  plants  and  shrubs  to  propagate; 
near  Plainfield.  R.  GRAY,  R.  D.  3,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  _ _ _ _ 

PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  to  buy  or  rent 
equipped,  stocked  farm;  send  full  details, 
price,  location.  K.  J.,  care  Maksin,  484  E.  74th 
St.,  New  York  City. _ 

340  ACRES— Sussex  County,  N.  J.;  stocked  dairy 
sacrifice;  2  houses,  120-ft.  Grade  A  barn,  other 
outbuildings;  streams,  springs;  70  head.  4 
horses,  new  machinery,  Case  tractor,  truck,  etc.; 
•iskimr  $25,000:  seek  offers;  consider  part  ex¬ 
change;  get  details.  (Northern  N.  J.  Farm  Spe¬ 
cialists  New  list  out  soon.  Get  free  copy.) 
H  L.  STAEIILIN  FARM  AGENCY,  275  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  would  like  to  lease 

for  Aoril  1  a  Grade  A  dairy  farm:  prefer  Put¬ 
nam  or  Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER 
63S0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


2(>- ROOM  BOARDING  house,  stream  62  acres, 
good  roads,  electric  available;  *3.-00,  SulU- 
vgn  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  6381,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARAGE,  SERVICE  station,  14-room  modern 

tourist  home,  painted,  excellent  condition;  7 
acres  garden  soil,  fruit,  berries,  poiiltry  houses, 
1  000  layers;  located  U.  S.  Route  7;  will  sell, 
rent  or  trade  for  good  store  or  business  Prop¬ 
erty.  OWNER,  P.  O.  Box  44,  Cobleskill,  N,  Y. 

WANTED — In  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  or 

Connecticut,  retail  milk  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  or  grocery  wanted; 

full  particulars.  NAUM,  78  State  St,,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  house,  greenhouse,  garage, 
all  improvements:  2-3  acres.  WILLIAMS, 
Box  71,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY,  65-cow  dairy  and  potato 
farm,  Grade  A;  improved  road:  $1,800  down 
buys  this  bargain.  GLEN  CARTER,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 


FLORIDA — 4  rooms,  5  acres  good  land,  $850; 

4  rooms,  bath,  2  lots,  $850  cash.  M.  J.  IRISH, 
Mentor,  Ohio. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y..  farms  and  stores; 

bargains.  “DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  Free 
list. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  12-cow  dairy 
farm  on  macadam  road  overlooking  village; 
dependable  milk  market;  centralized  schools; 
114  acres,  40  tillage,  57  pasture,  balance  woods; 
2-story  frame  house,  large  porch,  furnace  heat; 
60-ft.  dairy  barn,  concrete  floor,  patent  stanch¬ 
ions,  silo  and  other  buildings;  $3,500;  free  il¬ 
lustrated  description  and  information  on  long¬ 
term  financing.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  stocked  and  equipped, 
with  option,  in  Eastern  New  York  or  New 
England.  ADVERTISER  6388,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Large  8-room  house,  improvements, 
1-2  acres  land,  near  or  on  highway  and  large 
town,  within  100  miles  New  York  City;  would 
prefer  Jersey  or  New  York,  not  Long  Island; 
reasonable;  no  agents.  FRED  KLINGLER, 
Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


$200  DOWN  BUYS  180-acre  farm,  7  rooms, 
water  and  electricity;  plenty  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber;  good  market.  ARTHUR  McKEEN,  Oxford, 
Blaine. 


ASBURY  PARK,  Red  Bank,  Holmdel,  Colts 
Neck,  Freehold;  free  booklet  farms,  homes, 
river.  RAY  H.  STILLBIAN,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


FREE  LIST  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  farms, 
village  homes,  all  prices.  HARDING  AGEN¬ 
CY,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 


NEGLECTED  FARBI.  timber,  arable  tracts  at 
$4  per  acre,  3,000  acres  $3  per  acre;  equipped 
farms,  urban  properties.  S.  P.  POWELL, 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 


$600  DOWN.  BALANCE  monthly,  buys  poultry 
plant  with  250  tested  breeders,  incubators, 
brooders  and  equipment;  capacity  600  layers; 
excellent  market,  good  location;  house  6-  rooms, 
bath,  steam  heat,  coal,  electricity,  gas,  spring 
water.  BOX  111,  R.  F.  D.,  Danielson,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — -Established  electric  hatchery  and 
broiler  plant;  modern  and  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion,  furnishing  about  1,000  broilers  weekly; 
with  first-class  modern  residence;  in  Central 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  6392,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Hotel  doing  twelve  to  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollar  a  year  business;  near  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ;  $8,500.  ADVERTISER  6395,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cheap,  run-down,  isolated  farm  or 
small  place,  'Western  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURE  SCHOOL  graduate.  Christian, 
would  like  to  rent  on  shares  a  Grade  A  dairy 
and  poultry  farm  in  New  York  State;  write  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6399,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARBI  FOR  SALE,  60  acres,  10-room  house, 
electric,  bath  and  heat;  large  barn,  hog  stable, 
implement  sheds,  silo,  double  and  single  corn 
cribs.  3-car  garage,  5  chicken  houses.  4  brooder 
houses,  spring  lious£,  fish  poiql,  evergreens,  lot 
fruit,  running  stream;  buildings  and  soil  first- 
class  condition;  *4  mile  from  village;  a  bargain, 
going  to  retire;  owner.  CHARLES  L.  CRESS- 
BIAN,  BXilford  Square,  Pa. 


17-ACRE  FARBI  for  sale;  small  buildings.  J. 
BOYCE,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 


BUCKS  COUNTY  modern  dairy  farm,  88  acres, 
barn  to  tie  40  head,  10-room  stone  house, 
$8,500;  85  miles  to  New  York,  30  miles  to 
Philadelphia  City  Hall.  60  acres,  $3,200.  157 

acres,  $3,500;  details.  REED  NASH,  Pipersville, 
Pa. 


HIGHWAY,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J.,  4 %  acres,  bun¬ 
galow,  4  rooms,  kitchenette,  bathroom,  glass- 
enclosed  porch,  electric,  heat,  hot  water,  full 
cellar;  2-car  garage,  front  garden;  $3,000,  terms. 
ADVERTISER  6400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  125-acre  farm,  mid-Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  modernized.  Grade  A  barn,  build¬ 
ings  and  land  splendid  condition;  partially 
equipped;  reasonable  rental  to  responsible 
party.  ADVERTISER  6401,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  about  15  acres,  good 
land,  cozy  house,  good  buildings,  all  weather 
road,  electricity  from  utility  company,  good 
water  supply;  small  down  payment,  price  about 
thirty-five  hundred;  responsible  American  people; 
located  in  Southeastern  Hudson  Valley,  New 
York.  “Write  YOUNG,  Lakewood  Blvd.,  Lyn- 
brook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Blaryland  farm,  40  acres,  part  tim¬ 
ber,  buildings;  bargain  price  $1,200.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JERSEY  POULTRY  farm,  50  miles  New  York, 
ideally  located,  modern  home,  buildings,  ca¬ 
pacity  i,900  layers;  sacrifice  quick  sale;  $2,600 
down  payment  includes  1.100  layers  and  equip¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  6406,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SMALL  FARM,  best  soil:  bath,  electric,  fire¬ 
place;  Federal  highway.  BOX  107,  Bridge- 
water,  N.  Y. 


GARAGE,  60x33,  cement,  U.  S.  20;  well  lighted. 
FLOYD  CONKLIN,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  900  capacity,  5  acres,  spring 
water,  gas,  electric,  hard  road,  10-room  house, 
barn;  $1,800,  Vi  cash.  Write  ADVERTISER 
6410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


22  ACRES  CLEAR,  20  woodland,  large  house, 

machinery,  livestock;  $10,000.  BOX  174,  Bled- 
ford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  Blore  than 
300,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Blany  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order. 


7%  ACRES  UNDER  cultivation,  ideal  florist; 

outbuildings,  8-room  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments:  all  in  good  condition;  owner  disabled. 
ADVERTISER  6411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


40-ACRE  BIARKET  garden  farm,  near  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. :  level,  sandy  loam,  no  stones; 
will  rent  or  let  out  on  shares;  all  implements 
to  work  with.  BOX  51,  South  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY,  colonial  estates. 

homes,  farms,  highway  business  property; 
folder.  W.  H.  BRUBIBACK,  Woodstock,  Va. 

Help  Wanted 


GIVE  USE  of  home  to  someone  for  caring  for 
small  Connecticut  country  place;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farmer,  must  be  good  dry-hand 
milker,  general  farm  experience;  no  tobacco, 
liquor  preferred;  state  wages,  qualification.  P. 
JANKOWITZ,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARDIST  on  shares;  840 
apple  trees,  the  best,  10  to  12  years  old;  all 
equipment  including  7,500-bushel  common  stor¬ 
age  and  three  large  room  cottage.  DR.  BIAX- 
FIELD,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  EQUIPBIENT  district  manager  wanted 
by  well-known,  established  manufacturer  offer¬ 
ing  market's  leading  separator  and  milker 
values;  fast-growing  firm,  earning  possibilities 
unusually  good ;  must  know  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
ing,  must  have  car,  experience  and  some  fi¬ 
nances  or  good  credit;  write  fully  of  experience, 
territory  covered  and  former  employers  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6327,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYBIAN,  INTELLIGENT,  permanent. 

good  home.  $30  monthly;  references.  BIAX 
BRENDER,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Bliddle-aged  country  woman 
to  help  with  housework  in  pleasant,  modern 
house  with  all  conveniences;  $20  a  month.  A. 
F.  ROSE,  92  Elm  St.,  Blaplewood,  N.  J. 


POULTRYBIAN,  EXPERIENCED  in  brooding 
and  dressing;  on  Long  Island;  give  particulars 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  6379,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  tbe  number  of  tbe  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 

COUPLE — Woman,  excellent  cook,  maid;  man, 
inside  and  outside  work,  driver,  butler;  capa¬ 
ble  complete  charge  seven-year-old  boy.  some  or 
all  laundry:  nine-room  house,  five  acres,  near 
Stamford.  Conn.:  references,  snapshot,  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  H.  HARCOURT,  383  BXadison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  salary  $125  monthly. 


OWNER  LARGE  farm  with  abundance  feed, 
water,  barn  room,  wants  experienced  sheep 
man  to  run  same  on  share  basis.  Write  E.  C. 
WARD,  Conneautville,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  SBXALL  Connecticut  estate;  man,  ex¬ 
perienced  gardener,  handy-man  and  drive; 
woman,  general  liouseworker,  good  plain  cook; 
good  home  for  right  couple;  write  full  particu¬ 
lars,  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  6390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Natural-born  dairyman  with  exten¬ 
sive  practical  experience  with  cows,  some 
technical  training  to  assist  in  large  commercial 
dairy;  must  be  capable  handling  help;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
6391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Single  man,  45  or  under,  to  assist 
owner  on  poultry  farm;  experience  helpful  but 
not  necessary;  state  salary  wanted  with  room 
and  board :  year  round  job ;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  6394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED  on  new  farm;  man  that  un¬ 
derstands  outside  work  and  woman  for  in¬ 
side;  excellent  living  quarters,  plus  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  housework,  no>  cooking,  fond 
of  children;  excellent  home.  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Gentiles,  Protestant.  ADVERTISER  6403,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOBIAN,  WHITE,  settled,  no  child;  laundry, 
capable  cook,  liouseworker,  country  estate, 
permanent  position  only;  references;  $40  month¬ 
ly.  BOX  526  Smitlitown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Party  to  contract  to  kill,  semi¬ 
scald  and  pluck  around  1,200  broilers  per 
week,  starting  January  1,  1939;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  price  per  bird.  ELLSWORTH  BAKER, 
Monticexlo,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  BIAN,  handy,  drive  car.  painting,  light 
work,  no  stock;  steady,  small  salary,  room 
and  board.  R.  F.  BLECHSTEIN,  Averill  Park, 
N.  Y. 


BIAN,  SOBER,  milk  3  cows,  general  chores, 
small  farm;  $10  monthly,  more  during  sum¬ 
mer;  good  home,  steady.  KLEIN,  Hawley,  Pa. 


GIRL,  BEGINNER,  housework,  cooking,  assist 
children:  $7  weekly.  Write  BIRS.  M.,  81  Sun- 
nyside  Ave.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  WORKERS,  2  girls_  (white),  fond  of 
children,  good  home,  $25  month.  Address 
BIRS.  LOUIS  SCHILLING,  BIRS.  EDWARD 
BENNETT,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  work  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  moist  hand 
milker,  clean  in  habits,  no  drinker,  and  pref¬ 
erably  with  knowledge  of  dairy  work,  or  willing 
to  learn;  wages  $50,  room,  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  IIOUSEWORKER.  ^experienced,  do 
cooking;  permanent  home;  $30  monthly.  BIRS. 
G  A.  ANDERSON,  183  Candee  Ave.,  Sayville, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORK.  EFFICIENT,  3  adults,  quiet, 
permanent  home;  $30;  references.  2149  80th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  in  small  adult 
family;  good  home  with  cultured  people; 
laundry'  included;  references;  $35-$40;  please 
write  BIRS.  GEORGE  S.  GILDERSLEEVE,  11 
Church  Lane,  Soarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Protestant,  middle-aged  woman,  gen¬ 
eral  housework ;  willing,  trustworthy,  wishing 
good  home;  farm  on  Long  Island;  reference; 
$12  month.  ADVERTISER  6413,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  model  dairy 'farm,  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys:  state  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6414,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-hand,  must  be  good  milker  and 
teamster:  wages  $30  per  month.  CLARENCE 
VARIAN,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  namly-man  for  small  greenhouse 
and  farm;  board  and  room,  small  pay;  sober, 
steady,  good  driver  with  license;  references. 
A  LIDA  ENGSTROBI,  Absecon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced ''farm-hand,  single,  good 
home  and  board:  $30  month.  JOHN  WAGAR. 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

GIRL  FOR  general  housework  and  cooking;  per¬ 
manent  position  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.; 
state  experience,  age  and  salary  expected; 
pleasant  disposition  required.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

ABXERICAN  PROTESTANT  housekeeper,  com¬ 
petent.  capable  taking  full  ciiarge.  CARRIE 
TAYLOR,  57  Wildwood  Ave.,  Upper  Blontciair, 

N.  J. 

BIAN,  BIIDDLE-AGED,  with  experience.  to 
manage  fruit  farm;  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  HERDSBIAN,  single,  farm  reared, 
college  trained,  ambitious,  conscientious; 
would  consider,  share-basis;  reference;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6373,  c-are  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  body  guard  and  at¬ 
tendant.  AB10S  S.  ELTON,  Loomis  Street, 
Westfield,  Blass. 

CARETAKER,  GARDENER,  married,  well  edu¬ 
cated,  industrious,  wishes  permanent  position 
private  estate;  15  years’  experience  garden, 
grounds,  poultry,  woodland,  grading,  carpentry, 
painting,  handy  with  tools:  operates  tractor, 
automobiles,  farm  equipment;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  moderate  salary.  P.  O.  BOX  3S5, 
Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  BY  January  1,  as  herdsman  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  by  young  married  man. 
where  dependability  counts;  life  experience,  best 
references;  no  liquor.  ADVERTISER  6374,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  AND  boy  15;  good  plain  cook: 

Christian  family.  ADVERTISER  6375,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HATCHERY  BIANAGER,  poultryman,  experi¬ 
enced;  no  liquor,  cigarettes,  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  0376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  SWEDISH  man,  single,  sober,  dependa¬ 
ble,  experienced,  references,  chauffeur’s  li¬ 
cense,  wants  permanent  work  on  private  estate 
or  farm.  ADVERTISER  6377,  care-  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYBIAN — Elderly  man  with  many  years 
experience  breeding,  hatching,  raising  *  and 
handling  layers  wants  position.  ADVERTISER 
6378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  by  middle-aged 
couple,  capable  taking  full  charge  estate  or 
farm.  BOX  243,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

LADY  WOULD  like  position  as  first  cook  in 
good  roads,  electric  available;  $3,200;  Sulli- 
erence.  ALICE  SALISBURY,  18  Willard  Street, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  FOREBIAN,  married,  44,  small 
family,  life-time  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence,  all  branches:  farm  manager  large  concern 
and  charge  milking  parlor  and  feeding  100  * 
head;  will  accept  any  responsible  position  with 
chance  for  advancement;  very  small  wages  re¬ 
quired;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6382, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CONGENIAL  YOUNG  man  desires  position  on 
dairy;  have  had  experience  on  certified  dairy; 
operate  all  farm  machinery;  no  smokes  or  liquor. 
ADVERTISER  63S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  COUPLE  would  like  work:  man  capable 
of  farm  work,  painting,  repairing;  woman, 
good  cook,  housekeeper;  good  references;  work 
on  farm,  estate;  no  good  offer  refused;  would 
work  small  place  on  shares.  ELBIER  WOR- 
DELL,  18A  Benton  St.,  Bliddleboro,  Blass. 

REFINED  WOBIAN,  experienced  waitress  room. 

laundress,  lunch  or  tourist  home;  no  cooking; 
can  go  anywhere;  write  BI.  K.  GLOSENGER, 
Star  Route,  Lakeville,  Pa. 

WORKING  FARM  manager,  stockman,  orcliard- 
ist,  -poultryman,  seeks  connnection  operating 
large,  fertile,  productive,  motorized  farm;  spe¬ 
cialty  swine,  turkeys,  beef  cattle;  can  raise  80- 
125  acres  of  grain  and  forage;  experienced  all 
vegetables,  flowers,  greenhouse,  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  work;  applicant  is  capable  and  thorough — 
assuring  greatest  possible  monetary  returns; 
share  or  salary:  available  now.  ADVERTISER 
6386,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Work  by  single  man 
whose  mother  is  housekeeper:  handy  with 
hens,  vineyard,  general  farming,  typewriting. 
H.  BIABERRY,  R.  1.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  SHEPHERD,  farmer,  wants 
position;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 

6393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BIIDDLE-AGED  AMERICAN,  experienced  milk¬ 
er  and  teamster,  wants  work  on  dairy  farm ; 
would  prefer  private  room.  Address  BIR. 

HARRY  CRIST,  Box  No.  221,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  WANT  farm  work;  prefer  poultry;  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADVERTISER  6396,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  By  experienced  man,  position  as 
caretaker  on  private  place;  experienced  in 
garden  and  greenhouse  work.  ADVERTISER 
639S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  PROTESTANT  woman  (not  servant 
type)  as  housekeeper;  capable,  dependable; 
state  salary.  ADVERTISER  6404,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  OR  HERDSBIAN,  good  farmer  and 
cattleman,  steady,  reliable.  ADVERTISER 
6407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARBIER,  SUPERINTENDENT.  34.  married, 
college  trained  and  12  years’  experience  poul¬ 
try.  dairying  and  gardening.  ADVERTISER. 
6409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYBIAN,  EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  farm 
school  graduate,  best  references,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  357  9th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  BIAN,  24,  wishes  a  position  on  dairy 
as  milker  and  teamster;  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6417,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Y0LTNG  BIAN,  experienced  milker,  wants  job 
on  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  no  tobacco  or  liquor. 
ADVERTISER  6412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  DESIRE  position  caretaker  or  farm 
boarding  house,  cook,  waitress,  liouseworker; 
gardener,  repairs,  general  work;  moderate 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6415,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  702. 


Use  the  modern,  laboratory  tested, 
farm  proved  method  of  curing 
meats.  Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Meat 
Salt  will  give  your  family  better  tast¬ 
ing  meats  at  worthwhile  savings.  All 
the  tender  sweetness  of  meat  raised 
on  your  own  farm,  can  be  preserved 
by  one  simple  curing  operation. 

Just  follow  directions.  Every  needed 
ingredient  is  contained  in  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Meat  Salt  Can.  The  best  Inter- 
national  Salt  is  blended  with  salt¬ 
peter,  choice  spices,  flavory  brown 
sugar  and  distilled  liquid  smoke 
from  selected  hard  wood  is  added 
in  the  exactly  right  proportion. 

The  International  Salt  Research 


STERLING  SEASONING  SAVES  MONEY.  It 

adds  delicious  flavor  to  dishes  made  from 
left-overs.  Use  it  for  meat  stews,  meat 
loaves,  sandwich  fillings, gravies. It  makes 
delicious  sausage.  Use  it  also  for  roasts, 
poultry  dressings,  baked  beans,  sea  foods. 


FREE  ^  PAGE  BOOK.  Farmers  say 
that  this  book  is  invaluable. 
Has  detailed  directions  for  butchering 
and  curing,  data  on  how  to  increase  farm 
profits  by  proper  use  of  salt,  tells  how 
to  feed  salt  to  stock.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  of  The  Farmers’  Salt  Book.  I 


Laboratory  developed  this  formula 
to  save  work  for  farmers.  It  has  been 
used  successfully  for  years.  Take  no 
chances  with  your  winter’s  supply 
of  meat — ask  your  dealer  for  Sterling 
Sugar  Curing  Meat  Salt  by  name. 
Packed  in  convenient  cans  of  2  lbs. 
2  oz.,  or  in  10  lb.  cans— enough  to 
cure  about  100  lbs.  of  meat. 


PREMIUMS  INCLUDED.  Each  10  lb.  can 

has  a  coupon  entitling  you  to  secure  at 
about  half  the  retail  cost  two  valuable 
farm  tools  which  you  will  use  constantly 
during  meat  curing — a  quality  butcher 
knife  with  carbon  steel  blade  and  a  bell 
scraper  for  removing  bristles. 


IODIZED  AND  PLAIN  STERLING  TABLE  SALlV 

For  only  5c  you  get  1  lb.,  8  oz.  of  Ster¬ 
ling  Salt  in  a  package  with  a  handy  metal 
pouring  spout.  Sterling  Salt  is  highest 
quality  salt,  free  running, steam-sterilized, 
packed  iodized  or  plain  in  a  moisture- 
proofed  carton. 


InTeRN  ABO  N  flT  S  A  LT  C  O  I  n  c"  "  "  j 

Dept.  RN  1238  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’ Salt  Book”  to: 

Name _  ■ 

Print  Plainly 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. _ _  J 

City  or  Town _ State _ 

My  dealer  is _ ’ _ _ 


I  From  Red  Spring  Farm 

The  small  game  hunting  season  is  half 
over  now  in  Pennsylvania,  and  my  plan 
of  charging  a  small  fee  for  the  privilege 
of  hunting  on  my  100-acre  farm,  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Local  townsmen  refused  to  pay, 
claiming  that  they  did  not  have  the 
money.  This  claim  did  not  impress  me, 
as  1  figured  if  they  can  afford  to  pay  for 
a  hunting  license  and  ammunition,  etc., 
then  they  can  afford  to  pay  a  small  fee  to 
the  farmer  who  is  really  the  one  who 
makes  hunting  possible.  If  there  were  no 
farmers  and  farm  lands,  then  there  would 
be  no  hunting. 

One  type  of  city  sportsman  tried  to 
talk  me  out  of  charging,  but  when  they 
found  they  could  not,  they  paid.  Then 
there  were  the  real  city  sportsmen  who 
were  willing  and  glad  to  pay,  stating  that 
it  was  only  common  justice  that  I  be 
paid,  and  that  they  would  send  their 
friends  up  to  my  farm  for  hunting.  This 
they  did.  One  of  them  asked  me  about 
selling  chickens  or  turkeys,  intimating 
that  I  might  do  some  holiday  trade  with 
their  families. 

One  hunter  propositioned  me  on  his 
paying  me  a  lump  sum  to  close  my  place 
for  hunting  to  all 'but  he  and  his  friends, 
saying  that  he  would  make  the  same 
proposition  to  one  of  my  neighbor  farm¬ 
ers,  thus  getting  over  200  acres  of  good 
hunting  grounds.  This,  if  it  goes  through, 
would  really  be  the  best  plan  for  me,  I 
think. 

This  past  season  I  planted  a  crop  that 
is  entirely  strange  around  here.  It  is 
Japanese  millet.  I  found  it  to  be  worth 
while.  Every  farm  around  here  has 
some  wet  clay  fields  and  Japanese  millet 
likes  that  kind  of  ground.  The  grain  is 
different  from  other  millets  in  that  it  has 
a  loose,  outside  hull,  causing  it  to  weigh 
only  32  pounds  to  the  bushel  instead  of 
50  pounds  as  do  other  millets.  On  fair- 
to-middling  soil,  I  got  a  yield  of  50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  had  a  separate 
patch  of  one-half  acre  of  real  good  soil  in 
which  the  Japanese  millet  grew  seven  feet 
tall  and  I  estimated  it  would  have  yield¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  around  90  bushels  to  the 
acre.  But  thousands  of  swallows  migrat¬ 
ing  south,  spotted  that  patch,  and  before 
I  knew  what  was  going  on,  they  had 
stripped  that  half  acre  of  every  grain  of 
millet.  I  think  if  I  had  got  after  the 
birds  early  enough  with  a  shotgun,  I 
would  have  saved  the  grain,  or  perhaps  I 
could  have  rigged  up  an  electric  bell  ring¬ 
ing  device  to  scare  them  off.  My  main 
field  of  Japanese  millet  was  not  molested 
by  the  birds. 

This  particular  millet  will  give  two 
cuttings  of  hay  a  season  and  several 
weeks’  pasturage.  Cows  relish  it  and  it 
may  be  worth  more  to  the  average  farmer 
as.  a  hay  and  pasture  crop  than  for  grain. 
It  is  an  annual  and  must  be  planted  each 
year.  What  I  like  most  about  it  is  the 
way  it  produced  a  crop  on  my  low  wet 
field  during  the  wettest  growing  season 
we  have  had  in  20  years. 

This  Japanese  millet  was  a  strange 
crop  to  the  local  mills  and  they  would 
not  buy  it.  I  got  in  touch  with  a  large 
concern  in  Philadelphia  and  they  took 
most  of  it  from  me  at  $1  per  cwt.  This 
price  paid  me  a  profit  on  the  crop.  The 
remainder  of  the  millet  I  am  feeding  to 
my  livestock. 

Getting  back  to  hunting,  I  will  mention 
that  in  the  first  week's  shooting  on  my 
place,  there  were  25  cock  pheasants  and 
six  rabbits  killed.  There  are  still  a  few 
pheasants  left.  I  mention  this  because 
I  realize  that  some  folks  would  be  curious 
as  to  how  much  game  was  on  my  farm. 

Bucks  County,  Pa.  J.  s. 


Photo  by  Ralph  Lutter. 

The  Bronx  River  Falls  in  New  York  City 
offer  a  group  of  country  scenes  to  city 
divellers. 


•  Just  say,  “WEED  AMERICAN 
Bar-Reinforced”  when  you  buy  car 
or  truck  chains.  Then  winter  roads 
can  hold  no  terrors  for  you.  You’ll 
feel  safer.  You’ll  be  safer.  Double- 
welded  WEED  AMERICAN  Bar-Re¬ 
inforcement  grip  and  pull  and  lift 
you  out  of  the  mud,  slush,  snow  or 
ice.  They  start  easier  on  slippery 
surfaces.  They  stop  shorter.  They 
don’t  fail  in  emergencies. 


More  Traction— More  Than 


Double  the  Mileage 

Have  your  dealer  explain  why  WEED 
AMERICANS  deliver  extra  traction 
— double  mileage — as  proved  by 
official  tests.  Ask  to  see  weed  Bull 
Farm  Tractor  Chains  and  American 
Chains  for  all  farm  uses. 


4  great  features 

1.  Bar-reinforced  cross  links. 

2.  Weedalloy — a  tougher  metal. 

3.  Patented  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks. 

4.  Side  Chains  welded  and  hardened. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 
Bridgeport  •  Connecticut 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


Licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bar-Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  under  United  States  and  Canadian  Letters  Pat¬ 
ent:  American  Chain*  Cable  Co.,  Inc.;TheMcKay  Co.; 
The  Hodell  Chain  Co.;  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.;  Dominion 
Chain  Co.,  Ltd.;  and  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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1938  Insect  Pests 


By  P.  J.  Chapman 

N SECTS  of  foreign  origin  occu¬ 
pied  the  spotlight  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  193S,  and  heading  the  list 
of  these  “alien  guests”  was  the 
Japanese  beetle.  For  the  first 
time,  residents  of  Westchester 
and  Southern  California,  felt  the 
full  force  of  this  insect's  attack.  Flights  of  the 
beetle  occurred  even  in  the  center  of  New  York 
City.  These  activities  apparently  mark  the  crest 
of  the  beetles’  advance  northward,  but  of  course 
small  numbers  have  been  captured  in  traps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  beyond  this  zone.  In  Central  New 
Jersey,  where  the  Japanese  beetle  became  first 
established,  it  was  less  abundant  than  usual,  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  reports. 

Not  so  much  has  been  heard  of  late  about  the 
European  corn-borer — a  pest  whose  activities  were 
widely  publicized  only  a  few  years  ago.  Now  it  is 
again  arousing  attention  and  has  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  destructive  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  especially 
around  Albany,  N.  Y.  Further,  it  has  continued  se- 
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Spraying  Is  Important !  Basket  to  left  contains  typical  fruit  from,  an  unsprayed  tree;  to  right,  from  a  sprayed 
tree.  Injuries  represented  are  scab,  aphis,  curculio  and  codling  moth. 


Plum  Curculio  Scars  on  a  Mature  Fruit 


Aphids  or  plant  lice  as  a  group  would  fall  into  such 
a  category.  There  may  have  been  local  exceptions, - 
but  aphid  injury  to  cabbage,  potatoes,  fruit  trees, 
and  even  peas  was  either  negligible  or  sub-normal. 

An  important  factor  accounting  for  reduced  dam¬ 
age  in  the  ease  of  many  vegetable  pests  was  the 
exceptionally  good  growing  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  most  of  the  Northeast.  Last  season’s  crops 
either  outgrew  moderate  damage  or  growth  offset 
what  ordinarily  would  have  been  serious  injury.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  coming  to  mind  are :  cabbage  and  the 
cabbage  worms,  various  leaf  feeders  on  potatoes,  the 
pea  aphis  on  peas,  and  even  the  Mexican  bean  beetle 
in  the  northern  part  of  its  range  on  field  beans. 

Concerning  the  two  kinds  of  “worms”  that  infest 
apple  fruits — the  codling  moth  and  apple  maggot — 
weather  conditions  favored  the  latter  and  if  any¬ 
thing  were  slightly  unfavorable  to  the  former.  The 
codling  moth  damage  was  less  serious  in  Eastern 
New  York  and  in  the  New  England  States.  There 
was  little,  if  any,  respite  noticed  from  this  scourge 
in  New  Jersey  and  in  Western  New  York.  The  apple 
maggot  and  codling  moth  may  be  controlled  with 
much  the  same  spray  program.  Excepting  Western 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  where  a  long  and  com¬ 


Oriental  fruit  moth  was  at  least  as  injurious  to 
peaches  in  193S  as  usual,  and  several  districts  re¬ 
port  an  increase  over  last  year.  The  use  of  para¬ 
sites  still  seems  to  offer  the  most  feasible  means  of 


Various  Types  of  Apple  Red-hug  Injury 


rious  in  the  New  England  States,  on  Long  Island 
and  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  two-brooded  in  this  area. 
This  fact,  plus  favorable  weather  conditions  in  1938, 
that  is,  moderate  temperatures  and  abundant  rain¬ 
fall,  probably  account  for  the  intensity  of  infesta¬ 
tion  noted  in  this  part  of  the 
borer’s  range.  Spraying  with 
powdered  cube  or  derris  root 
has  given  promising  results  ex¬ 
perimentally,  and  such  treat¬ 
ment  may  prove  feasible  for 
the  protection  of  a  valuable 
crop  of  sweet  corn. 

Mexican  bean  beetle  damage  extended  farther 
north  than  normally  and  the  insect  was  more  de¬ 
structive  in  its  usual  haunts.  Sprays  and  dusts  con¬ 
taining  rotenone  are  the  preferred  remedy  for  this 
pest;  they  give  excellent  results  when  treatments 
are  applied  thoroughly  and  at  the  proper  time. 

Some  frequently  destructive  pests  are  worthy  of 
mention  for  their  lack  of  prominence  during  1938. 


Cahhage  Worm  Injury 


plicated  spray  program  often  must  be  used,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  series  of  treatment  is  suggested  for  these  in¬ 
sects :  Apply  arsenate  of  lead  (3  pounds  per  100 
gallons)  about  June  8-15;  use  either  lead  arsenate 
(late  varieties),  calcium,  or  basic  zinc  arsenate  in 
the  second  application  about  June  25-30 ;  spray  again 


lightly  in  mid- July,  using  either  calcium  or  zinc 
arsenate  (2  pounds  per  100  gallons).  Weak  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  (l-6-lOOi  or  2-4-100)  or  hydrated  lime 
(6-100)  should  be  used  with  the  second  and  third 
sprays  to  help  prevent  arsenical  leaf  injury. 

Among  the  commoner  blemishes  occurring  on  ap¬ 
ple  fruits  are  those  caused  by  the  red  bug  and  the 
plum  curculio.  Both  of  these  are  illustrated  in  the 
photographs.  Nicotine  sulphate  (Black  Leaf  40), 
1  pint  in  100  gallons,  applied  in  the  calyx  or  petal- 
fall  spray  is  the  standard  treatment  for  red  bug. 
Control  of  the  plum  curculio  on  apple,  however, 
requires  three  sprayings,  viz.,  (a)  petal  fall,  (b)  7 
to  10  days  later,  and  (c)  17  to  20  days  after  the 
petal  fall  application.  Arsenate  of  lead  (3  pounds 
in  100  gallons  of  water  or  spray)  is  the  insecticide 
recommended.  In  actual  practice  one  would  not  ap¬ 
ply  separate  sprays  to  control  red  bug  or  curculio. 
Commercial  fruit-growers  are  accustomed  to  apply 
treatments  at  the  time  mentioned,  combining  the 
arsenical  or  nicotine  with  a  sulphur  fungicide  to 
control  all  of  the  pests  and  diseases  that  are  vul¬ 
nerable  to  attack  at  each  period. 

Fruit-growers  in  the  New  England  States  experi¬ 
enced  considerable  trouble  with  two  rather  incon¬ 
spicuous  yet  destructive  pests  which  attack  the 
leaves  of  apples.  These  are  the  European  red  mite 
and  the  white  apple  leaf-hopper.  Remedies  sug¬ 
gested  for  red  mite  are :  the  application  of  a  3-per¬ 
cent  lubricating  oil  emulsion  spray  in  the  spring,  as 
a  dormant  or  semi-dormant  spray,  followed  by  the 
use  of  lime-sulphur  1-50  in  at  least  the  pre*blossom 
and  calyx  sprays.  The  leaf-hopper  may  be  killed  in 
the  nymphal  stages  (wingless  forms)  with  nicotine 
sulphate  %  to  I  pint  per  100  gallons.  There  are  two 
broods  of  this  hopper  each  season. 


controlling  this  insect  as  many  growers  have  proved. 

There  was  a  definite  increase  in  damage  done  by 
grape  insects  this  past  season.  The  grape  leaf-hop¬ 
per  (allied  with,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  white 
apple  leaf-hopper)  and  the  grape  berry  moth  were 

the  principal  offenders. 

Cutworms  were  usually  trou¬ 
blesome  to  various  vegetable 
crops  last  Spring.  It  was  also 
a  year  when  worm  outbreaks 
occurred  over  a  large  area.  The 
fall  army  worms  caused  much 
damage  to  corn  and  other 
crops  from  Maine  to  New  Jersey.  Another  general 
pest,  the  grasshopper,  was  common  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties.  We  were  not  visited  by  such  numbers  as  pe¬ 
riodically  denude  fields  of  the  Plain  States,  but  they 
were  definitely  a  problem  to  a  variety  of  crops  in 
some  instances.  Poison  bran  bait  is  the  standard 
control  measure  for  cutworms,  army  worms  and 
grasshoppers.  White  (Continued  on  Page  722) 


I'liotos  by  (j.  E.  R.  Hervey. 
Mexican  Bean  Beetle  in  Various  Stages 


European  Corn-horer  in  Stalk  of  Corn 
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The  Open  Winter  Road 

Behind  the  powerful  tractor  snow-fighting  outfit 
unfolds  an  open  winter  road  that  means  business 
and  social  life  as  usual,  whether  the  scene  be  in  New 
England,  New  York  or  the  Middle  West.  Open 
roads!  Trade  moves!  Children  attend  school!  Doc¬ 
tors  may  visit  the  ill!  No  longer  are  we  content  to 
hibernate  behind  snow  banks,  for  we  have  discovered 
that  it  costs  more  not  to  remove  snow  than  to  per¬ 
mit  it  to  seal  travel  arteries. 

For  snow  removal  is  an  investment  instead  of  an 
expense.  For  example,  take  one  county  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  whose  farmers  and  gardeners  make  it  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  supply  city  markets  the  year  around.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  towns  and  the  county  are  able  to  remove 
snowfalls  of  between  30  and  130  inches  per  winter  at 
an  expense  not  to  exceed  7  percent  of 
the  maintenance  costs  of  the  roads.  An 
expenditure  as  low  as  this  for  a  period 
of  from  25  to  40  percent  of  the  year  is 
good  business,  especially  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  it  covers  the  period  when 
surplus  farm  produce  is  being  mar¬ 
keted,  which,  without  open  roads, 
might  remain  unsold,  or  sold  only  on  a 
glutted  market. 

“A  foot  of  snow  will  stop  traffic,” 
advises  a  Maryland  highway  official. 

“A  few  inches  will  halt  many  motor 
trucks,  as  business  comes  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  standstill.  There  is  neither 
traffic  nor  trade.  Hibernation!  Hoads 
that  cost  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  per 
mile  to  build  lie  dormant — as  useless 
as  though  they  had  never  been  created. 

Snow  removal  with  us  is  an  investment, 
not  an  expense.  Many  have  been 
amazed  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  us 
to  keep  our  improved  roads  open  all 
the  year.  Snow  removal  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  just  two  items — saving  of  roads 
from  ruinous  melting  snows  and  the 
gasoline  tax  from  increased  traffic.  In 
many  of  our  counties  one  of  these  pays 
the  whole  bill  of  keeping  the  road 
open.” 

Twenty-five  years  ago  many  farmers 
waited  for  the  R.  F.  D.  carrier  to  bust 
a  way  through  snow-blocked  roads  be¬ 
fore  setting  forth.  Today,  day  and 
night,  snow-fighting  armies  set  forth 
clearing  the  roads  of  snow,  insuring 
uninterrupted  traffic,  over  which  pro¬ 
duce  flows  regularly  to  market,  as  farm  families  en¬ 
joy  year-round  comfortable  transportation.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  centralized  high  school  idea,  in  such 
States  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  has  increased 
the  mileage  of  farm-to-market  back  roads  which  are 
now  opened  early  each  morning,  to  permit  the  school 
bus  to  pass. 

A  generation  ago,  when  people  considered  Whit¬ 
tier’s  “Snowbound”  a  classic,  it  was  quite  the  thing 
for  nearly  everybody  to  remain  indoors  throughout 
the  winter  blizzard,  whether  it  continued  for  a  day 
or  a  month.  Then  it  was  that  the  four  cruel  horse¬ 
men  that  ride  in  the  “whirldance  of  the  blinding 
blizzard” — woe,  want,  worry  and  waste — enjoyed 
full  reign.  Then  folks  accepted  the  “long,  dark 
winter  season"  as  a  period  of  wasted  effort,  when 
destruction  and  death  from  sickness,  garnered  a 
harvest.  But  the  genius  of  the  inventor  came  to 
the  rescue,  perfecting  wonderful  machines,  capable 
of  handling  snow  of  all  depths,  and  now  the  snow- 
blocked  traffic  artery  is  almost  a  forgotten  relic. 


Nightfall  finds  a  steady  downpour  of  feathery 
snowflakes,  with  the  wind  increasing  in  velocity  and 
intensity.  Drifts  are  filling  in  the  cuts  and  bridges. 
Morning,  at  this  rate,  will  find  the  countryside 
snowed  in  solid.  But  a  plan  has  been  prearranged 
by  wise  officials.  From  stragetic  points  in  towns  and 
counties,  tractors  and  trucks,  equipped  with  snow¬ 
plows,  set  forth  and  keep  moving  throughout  the 
night,  tossing  the  snow  aside.  Now  and  again  giant 
drifts  are  encountered.  A  roar  and  a  thrust.  The 
snow  melts  before  the  powerful  plow.  Fast  and 
furious  the  battle  continues  throughout  the  night,  . 
as  the  snow-fighting  battalion  clears  the  way. 

Morning  breaks  cold  and  sunny,  with  heaps  of 
snow  everywhere — except  on  the  roads.  The  storm 
has  subsided.  A  waiting  world,  unconscious  of  the 
battle  of  the  night,  rubs  its  eyes.  “The  roads  are 


Clearing  a  Farm-to-Market  Road  of  Snow 

open  !”  is  a  common  exclamation.  Before  sunrise  the 
dairyman  has  passed  with  milk  for  market.  There 
goes  a  load  of  livestock,  followed  by  a  farmer’s 
truck  headed  for  the  grist  mill.  The  markets  are 
up.  The  farmer  reaps  the  profit.  The  mail  carrier 
passes,  leaving  the  latest  market  reports,  the  fa¬ 
vorite  farm  paper,  letters  from  loved  ones.  The 
school  bus  is  on  time.  Physicians  care  for  the  ill. 

A  beautiful  winter  morning  it  is.  The  snow  is 
beautiful  enough — yet  what  a  different  world  it 
might  be  to  look  upon  were  the  roads  still  blocked. 
But  the  roads  are  open.  Business  as  usual !  It  pays. 

It  takes  only  a  little  figuring  to  see  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  snow-removal  pays,  that  it  is  insur¬ 
ance  against  economic  waste.  Our  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  network  of  improved  highways  are  traffic 
arteries  which,  snow-bound,  would  be  useless  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  This  represents  a  large  public  invest¬ 
ment.  The  average  cost  of  a  town  graveled  road  is 
between  $1,500  and  $2,500  per  mile,  while  an  average 
mile  of  county  highway  (black-top  and  12  feet  wide) 


averages  between  $2,500  and  $3,000.  the  improved 
State  highways  running  from  $25,000  to  $40,000  per 
mile  for  concrete.  Assume  that  the  interest  on  our 
investment  is  placed  at  4  percent,  this  means  that 
a  road  costing  $30,000  per  mile  to  build,  has  an  in¬ 
terest  charge  of  $100  per  month  against  it,  or  be¬ 
tween  $250  and  $300  for  the  average  winter.  If  the 
road  remains  blocked  with  snow,  we  have  a  fixed 
charge  of  several  hundred  dollars  per  year  return¬ 
ing  no  value  to  the  public.  Even  in  the  heavy  snow 
belt,  it  has  been  found  that  the  expense  of 
snow  removal  averaged  between  $00  and  $100  per 
mile,  leaving  a  profit  on  the  interest-carrying  charge. 

Then,  too,  the  mere  preventation  of  damage  to  sur¬ 
faced  roads  through  removal  of  snow  may  more  than 
justify  the  expense  of  the  work.  One  district  was 
able  to  eliminate  surface  repairs  in  the  spring  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  keeping  the  snow  off  the  roads. 
The  cost  of  these  repairs  oftimes 
ranged  as  high  as  $100  per  mile  before 
snow  removal. 

Today  production  is  not  a  seasonal 
matter.  Food  is  made  ready  for  con¬ 
sumption  the  year  round.  The  coming 
of  winter  stops  only  the  supply  in  those 
districts  were  roads  remain  snow- 
blocked.  Here,  stoppage  of  transporta¬ 
tion  is  equivalent  to  cessation  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  railroads  do  not  abandon  their 
shippers  and  passengers  when  snow 
drifts  cover  their  lines.  They  clear 
away  the  snow,  no  matter  what  the 
expense.  Nor  is  this  done  because  of 
any  immediate  profit  to  the  roads,  for. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  often  be 
cheaper  to  suspend  traffic  for  days  or 
even  weeks,  on  many  lines,  than  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  clearing  the  way. 
Railroad  managers  realize,  as  should 
progressive  communities,  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  gain  is  worth  whatever  it  costs. 
And  so  it  is  with  traffic  on  our  roads 
and  improved  highways.  The  com¬ 
merce  of  our  country,  especially  of 
rural  America,  depends  on  the  open 
winter  road. 

Since  the  snow  belt  covers  36  States 
and  most  of  Canada,  there  are  more 
than  400.000  miles  of  improved  high¬ 
ways  blanketed  by  snow,  representing 
an  initial  investment  of  $10,000,000,000. 
assuming  an  average  expenditure  of 
$25,000  per  mile.  The  lowering  of  the  cost  of  sur¬ 
face  repairs  is  a  great  factor  in  the  argument  for 
snow  removal,  aside  from  uninterrupted  traffic,  and 
one  State  estimates  that  there  were  $150,000  saved 
iu  repairs  last  winter  for  every  $50,000  expended  in 
keeping  the  snow  off  roads. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  this  winter  program 
from  the  technical  side.  Under  the  patrol  system, 
as  generally  practiced,  the  snow  is  attacked  with 
motor  truck  equipment  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  storm,  and  the  removal  work  is  carried  on 
continually  until  the  snowfall  has  stopped  and  the 
traveled  ways  are  completely  clear.  Experience 
shows  that  newly-fallen  snow  up  to  approximately 
12  inches  in  depth  may  be  removed  with  light  plows 
mounted  on  trucks  of  moderately  high  speeds,  and 
the  records  of  the  U.  S.  Wear  her  Bureau  show  that 
single  snowfalls  exceeding  12  inches  are  rare. 

If  the  roads  are  protected  from  deep  drifts,  and 
the  clearing  operations  are  started  promptly,  the 
traveled  way  may  be  kept  (Continued  on  Page  722* 


Right  —  The  mechanical  road  patrol  keeps  the  snow  off  highways  nearly  as  fast  as  it  fulls.  Left  —  “ Caterpillar ”  Sixty  tilth  LaPlant-Choate  snow  plow  clearing 

highway  in  Hardin  County,  Iowa. 
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AnMMi  A  jm  /Burpee's 

urpee’s  SEED  CATALOG/  ^ 

ICO  pages  of  helpful  information  in  planning  your  garden 
and  crops — 575  pictures,  over  200  flowers  and  vegetables  in  A 
color — an  the  old  favorites  and  best  new  ones.  Improved  M^V~1  *  JiTggvv  . 
disease-resistant  strains  of  luscious  vegetables  for  earlier  WW/T<?//V 
crops,  heavier  yield,  higher  market  prices.  The  only  big 

RED  Marigold  in  existence,  '' 

Many  of  the  world’s  finest  flowers  and  vegetables  have  been  t 

introduced  by  Burpee’s  Floradale  Farms  in  California  and  mrecUby-Mail 
Fordhook  Farms  in  Pennsylvaniao  Seed' House 

Burpee’s  seeds  are  always  the  best  that  can  be  grown,  backed  by  in  the  V.k'&K 
Burpee  Guarantee.  Burpee  prices  are  always  low.  World,- 

yyj r  Uf  Jlfl  CC  DIIRDCC  pn  441  Burpee  Bldg.,  J 
If  you  grow  in  quantity  get  our  WHOLESALE  J  **■  «  •  »-CC  DUIlrbC  UU«  Philadelphia  , 
PRICES  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists —  rn  □  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free.  J 

Burpee’s  Blue  List,  now  ready  □  |  grow  f0r  market.  Send  Burpee’s  Blue  List.  • 

for  you.  Keeps  seed  costs  “**  » 

down  and  produces  «  ^<1^.  JUS. 

profitable  crops.  Best  Name  .  , 

commercial  1 

varieties.  R  D  or  st .  » 

.. 

=£  "  P.o.  &  State .  • 


Harris’ 

Blue 

Hubbard 

Squash 


•HARRIS  St£DS- 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR  VIGOR 

We  specialize  in  growing  the  best  early  strains  of 
Sweet  Corn,  Peppers,  Tomatoes,  Muskmelons,  oquasn, 
etc.  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short. 

These  sturdy  stocks  of  ours  are  noted  everywhere  for 
their  earliness,  fine  quality  and  high  yield. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

.  ,  .  and  to  insure  getting  the  best  seed,  order  direct 
by  mail  from  our  Seed  Farms.  Prompt  service. 

If  you  grow  for  Market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.10,Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

1939  catalogue  now  lericlij  _J 


NEW  1939  SEED  CATALOG  NOW  READY 

As  Breeders  and  Growers  of  High  Quality  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds, 
we  offer  improved  old  favorites,  our  own  latest  creations,  together  with  the 
best  of  the  Nation’s  new  varieties.  Honest  descriptions,  actual  photographs, 
high  quality  seed.  , 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  19o9  Catalog  todaj. 


m 


Box  10,  Hall,  N.Y. 


FPF.E  PLANT  CATALOG 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Book. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  drapes. 
Fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower.  Tells  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend's  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book. 

A  postal  will  bring  your  free  copy. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
80  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


YOU  WILL  PROFIT 
WithMyGUIDE  TO 
\  BETTER  FARMING 


PERDUE 


STRAWBERRIES 

ft  TI  Allen’s  Berry-Book  De-  | 
A  V  scribes  Best  Methods,  1 
L  A  1  Plants.  Varieties;  Pre- 
mier,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  j 

etc.  Copy  free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO., 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  sen d  for  our  1939  catalog 
of  all  leading  varieties.  Our  plants  all 
"true  to  name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Bx.  R-128,  Allen,  Md. 


TRAWBEPiPiV 

p  L  A  NTS  X 


Jf  NOTa  Seed  Catalog, 


The  Most  Valuable 
Aid  To  Successful 
Farming  Ever/ 
Published  / 


*»•£?* 


Millions  “best  quality”  plants  at  $2.75  per 
1000  and  up.  C.  L.  Botkin,  Ohio,  writes: 
*‘i  want  your  wonderful  plants.  I  know 
hat  I  am  getting."  Free  catalog.  Write  to— 

.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  SHOWELL,  MARYLAND 


Result  of  20  years  of  intensive 
research.  Answers  thousands 
of  questions  about  seeds, 
soil,  fanning  and  profitable 
crop  production.  Entirely 
practical,  easy  to  read,  easy 
to  understand.  Nearly  200 
illustrations.  No  publication 
like  it.  Get  your  "Growmore 
Manual"  at  once!  See  our 
local  agent  or  write 


GARDNER 

SEED  CO., Inc. 


FRUIT  __ 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  15c,  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed,  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc. 

1  in  fact  our  1939  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  Pdp.'t , 

1&4  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  / l°G/J 

KUSmTbox  1  1  Geneva,  Ohio  fs  JjB 

Guaranteed  Northern  Ohio  Grown  Clovers, 

Alsike,  Timothy,  and  Pasture  Mixtures  are  more  hardy, 
productive,  and  of  superior  quality.  Laboratory  tested 
to  insure  highest  quality.  Profit  by  buying  now  direct 
from  the  producing  section  at  lowest  prices.  Free  sam¬ 
ples  for  testing  and  inspection.  _ _ 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  654,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

BLUEBERRIES 

Original  varieties  U.  S.  Experiment  Station,  guaranteed 
true  to  name.  We  specialize  in  them ;  inquire  now,  free 
folder.  Houston  Orchards.  Box  K-16,  Hanover,  Mass. 

The  Newer  Raspberries 

prices  for  spring  delivery. 


WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST 

with  orders  of  $  I C 
or  more  for  our  fam¬ 
ous  Growmore  Seeds 
or  sent  for  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Money  refund 
led  If  not  satisfied! 

|  41  SPENCER  ST. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


RDDusmaftr 

The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


STOCK  from  Exp.  Sta.  at 
Geneva.  Attractive  prepaid 

W.  Halbert,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


liimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiitiiimiiiimiiii 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  59-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  bad  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  ntost  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
20  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y . 

Established  1880 


fiurCTNIlT  TDFEC  Hardy  NORTHERN  Strains. 
vflbOlllUl  InCbd  Easily  grown — heavy  yielders. 

Beautify  your  home  grounds  with  this  interesting, 
profit-making  specimen.  I  strongly  recommend  blight 
resistant  CHESTNUT  TBHES  for  this  territory,  and 
suggest  that  you  order  a  generous  planting.  Send  for 
FREE  Booklet  &  price  list. 

SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY.  Box  R.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


Ruralisms 


The  Open  Fall. — On  November  5  we 
met  a  large  mantis  sunning  itself  on  our 
doorstep ;  it  reared  up  and  prayed  at  us 
in  a  very  baleful  manner,  and  we  left  it 
to  seek  winter  quarters.  Perhaps  it  was 
one  of  the  brood  hatched  out  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  which  we  colonized  in  a  perennial 
border.  The  praying  mantis  is  a  very 
unlovely  creature,  but  we  are  willing  to 
enlist  it  among  the  garden  police  force, 
as  it  lives  on  other  insects.  Apparently 
it  is  now  colonized  much  farther  north 
than  formerly.  The  mild  weather  gave  us 
roses  much  later  than  usual,  Talisman 
and  McGredy’s  Scarlet  giving  us  almost 
daily  buds  until  the  middle  of  November, 
while  we  also  had  several  fine  blooms 
from  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  It  has  been 
an  excellent  season  for  planting  lilies, 
the  ground  being  in  good  condition  to 
receive  bulbs  late  in  arriving.  However, 
a  record  snowfall  of  nine  inches  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  accompanied  by  a  temperature  of 
18  degrees,  brought  us  an  emphatic  sug¬ 
gestion  of  winter.  Two  days  later  an¬ 
other  five  inches  of  snow,  and  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  12  degrees,  suggested  that  winter 
had  indeed  arrived,  for  this  was  deeper 
snow  than  we  had  all  last  season. 

Christmas  Roses  Again. — Naturally 
the  open  season  has  been  excellent  for  the 
Christmas  roses,  the  waxen  white  blos¬ 
soms  opening  fair  and  perfect,  without 
any  frost  blemish.  Our  neighbor’s  plants 
are  flowering  profusely ;  they  are  well- 
established  with  a  favorable  eastern  ex¬ 
posure.  Several  correspondents  have 
written  us  regarding  this  plant,  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  it  really  is  a 
rose.  The  name  rose  does  not  apply  to 
it  botanically,  for  it  is  a  member  of  the 
great  Crowfoot  or  Buttercup  family,  the 
Ranunculacese,  to  which  buttercups. 
Anemones,  peonies,  Ilepaticas,  Clematis, 
Delphiniums  and  many  other  garden 
plants  belong,  its  proper  name  being  Hel- 
leborus  niger.  It  has  long  been  grown 
in  Europe,  being  introduced  to  English 
gardens  more  than  three  centuries  ago ; 
its  native  home  is  said  to  be  Austria.  It 
lias  handsome  evergreen  foliage  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  peony  in  shade,  and  begins  to 
develop  its  beautiful  flowers  in  Fall,  con¬ 
tinuing  when  weather  permits  until 
Spring.  Sometimes  it  .  does  not  flower 
until  late  winter  or  very  early  Spring, 
but  here  in  Northern  New  Jersey  flower¬ 
ing  usually  begins  in  October,  and  in 
English  gardens  it  may  he  in-  full  flower 
at  Christmas,  and  through  January.  We 
have  seen  it  here  with  flowers  poking  up 
through  a  snowfall.  The  large  white  or 
greenish  white  flowers  resemble  single 
roses  or  Anemones ;  the  stamens,  clear 
yellow  in  color,  are  prominent.  The 
plant  requires  rich  moist  but  well-drained 
soil  and  partial  shade ;  a  shrubbery  bor¬ 
der  at  the  east  side  of  a  house  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Once  planted,  this  hellebore  should 
not  be  disturbed ;  it  does  best  when  well 
established.  Where  there  is  a  bed  of 
hardy  ferns  the  Christmas  rose  will  find 
a  congenial  home  among  them,  as  the 
ferns  will  give  protection  both  winter  and 
summer.  As  a  cut  flower  the  Christmas 
rose  is  very  lasting,  and  the  greenish- 
white  stems,  bearing  the  pure  waxy  flow¬ 
er,  give  an  unusual  effect  in  a  bowl  or 
vase.  The  flower  is  grown  commercially 
to  a  limited  extent;  it  may  be  forced  un¬ 
der  glass  as  well  as  grown  outside.  As 


the  supply  is  limited,  these  flowers  are 
usually  seen  only  in  more  expensive  ar¬ 
rangements.  They  are  lovely  in  crystal 
or  silver  containers  as  table  decorations. 

“Money-in-Your-Pocket.”  —  One  of 
our  friends  sent  us  a  seed  pod  for  iden¬ 
tification  ;  she  had  obtained  it  from  a 
Michigan  garden,  where  the  plant  was 
known  as  “money-in-your-pocket.”  We 
are  glad  to  meet  our  old  friend  honesty 
under  this  name.  This  plant,  known 
also  as  satin  flower  or  satin  leaf  and 
moonwort,  is  Lunaria  annua,  or  Lunaria 
biennis;  it  is  an  annual,  but  is  better 
treated  as  a  biennial,  germinating  one 
year  and  flowering  the  next.  It  belongs 
to  the  Crueiferse  or  Mustard  Family,  and 
makes  an  erect  branching  plant  two  to 
three  feet  tall,  bearing  single  flowers 
varying  from  white  to  purple,  but  not 
very  showy.  The  plant  is  grown  for  its 
papery  seed  pods,  which  are  very  orna¬ 
mental  for  winter  bouquets.  The  pod  is 
moon-shaped ;  the  outer  portions  or 
valves  loosen  and  drop  away,  leaving  the 
central  septum  attached  to  the  stems. 
The  dark  seeds  are  released  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  valves,  and  the  remaining 
portion  is  like  transparent  parchment. 
This  dried  portion  is  very  lasting.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  English 
gardens  in  1570;  it  has  long  been  grown 
in  old  cottage  gardens  in  England,  where 
it  has  many  different  names,  honesty  be¬ 
ing  a  compliment  to  its  transparency.  In 
some  rural  districts  in  England  it  used 
to  be  called  Pope’s  money  or  Jew's 
money.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seed, 
and  thrives  in  any  garden  soil,  preferring 
partial  shade.  There  is  a  perennial  va¬ 
riety,  Lunaria  perennis,  with  similar 
pods,  but  more  pointed  at  the  ends ;  we 
think,  however,  that  this  is  little  grown 
in  gardens.  The  name  moonwort,  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  Luaria,  is  also  given 
to  the  grape-fern,  Botrycliium,  and  we 
have  also  heard  Lunaria  called  moonseed, 
a  name  more  properly  applied  to  Menis- 
permum,  a  twining  woody  vine  with  fruit 
like  hunches  of  little  black  grapes.  These 
fruits  contain  a  flattened  crescent  shaped 
seed,  which  gives  the  name  of  moonseed. 
At  first  glance  there  is  nothing  moon¬ 
like  about  the  fruit,  and  the  name  seems 
more  appropriate  to  the  Lunaria,  but  our 
favorite  name  for  it  is  honesty,  because 
of  early  associations;  however,  we  like 
the  quaintness  of  “money-in-your-pocket.” 

Protecting  Broad  -  Leaved  Ever¬ 
greens. — Our  evergreen  Azaleas,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  box  received  their  early 
protection  from  the  unexpected  snowfall. 
The  box  had  its  winter  curtain  of  burlap 
at  the  south  side,  but  the  other  shrubs, 
which  are  not  so  exposed,  were  uncover¬ 
ed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
shrubs  are  not  so  much  covered  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  cold  as  against  sun  in 
bitter  weather;  all  the  broad-leaved  ever¬ 
greens  suffer  severely  from  sun-seorched 
foliage  if  in  an  exposed  place  when  low 
temperature  and  icy  winds  combine  with 
bright  winter  sunshine.  We  arranged 
stakes  around  these  shrubs  before  the 
ground  froze,  and  as  soon  as  snow  les¬ 
sened  they  were  surrounded  by  a  curtain 
of  burlap,  filled  in  loosely  with  leaves.  If 
in  a  very  exposed  place  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  a  tent  of  burlap. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 


Photo  hy  P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva. 

The  annual  chrysanthemum  show  held  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Station  this 
winter  featured  beautiful  cascade  chrysanthemums.  More  than  3,000  persons  viewed 
the  exhibit,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Herman  Jahn,  head  gardener. 
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Leaf  Sweeper  and 
Leaf  Mold — 

The  man  with  the  rake  may  not  always 
gather  leaves,  for  there  is  now  a  lawn 
machine  that  gathers  and  sweeps  them 
into  an  apron,  from  which  they  may  be 
piled.  It  is  a  rapid  liand-propelled  out¬ 
fit  which  is  pushed  like  a  lawn-mower, 
and  rolls  leaves  into  a  cloth  hopper  in¬ 
stead  of  into  piles  or  windrows  as  has 
been  done  by  the  gardener. 

Sweeper  Described. — The  lawn  sweeper 
as  shown  in  the  picture  is  built  on  the 
plan  of  a  lawn  mower,  but  is  larger  and 
not  much  heavier.  In  place  of  wheel 
knives  that  cut  the  grass,  there  is  a  re¬ 
volving  reel  of  knives  that  whirl  the 
leaves  back  in  a  wide  hopper  apron.  The 
machine  is  pushed  across  the  lawn  and 
gathers  the  fallen  leaves  as  one  walks. 

The  specification  of  one  model  is  as  fol¬ 
lows :  The  width  of  the  sweeper  is  28 
inches,  the  brush  reel  is  12  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  with  six  individual  brushes  ex¬ 
tending  from  left  to  the  right  side  of  the 
axle.  The  brackets  of  the  brush  reel  are 
made  of  aluminum  so  as  to  be  light  and 
quickly  responsive  to  action ;  the  brushes 
are  of  bassine  fiber  and  not  affected  by 
water,  and  they  can  be  adjusted  to  either 
close  or  light  sweeping;  the  brushes  are 
removable  and  easily  replaced;  the  bear¬ 
ings  are  of  bronze,  insuring  durability. 
The  collecting  hopper  has  a  metal  frame 
with  a  galvanized  steel  bottom  and  can¬ 
vas  sides.  The  handles  are  used  as  in 
lawn  mowers  for  power  and  for  steering. 
The  whole  machine  is  light,  durable,  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction,  and  easily  operated. 

Gather  Litter. — The  lawn  sweeper  has 
many  uses  aside  from  gathering  leaves, 
as  it  can  be  used  to  rake  up  new-cut 
grass;  it  will  clear  up  ant  hills,  cigar¬ 
ettes,  small  twigs,  weed  seeds,  etc.  It 
clears  and  cleans  like  a  street  motor 
sweeper. 

The  new  outfit  is  well  adapted  to  use  in 
parks,  on  golf  greens,  cemeteries,  estates, 
as  well  as  in  dooryards.  The  sweeper  op¬ 
erates  with  a  soft  easy,  whirling  sweeping 
movement  which  does  not  hurt  the  turf. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  does  not  work  so  well  when  the 
leaves  are  wet,  or  when,  there  is  a  strong 
wind.  Moreover,  the  grass  should  be 
short  and  the  leaves  dry  and  light  for  ef¬ 
fective  harvesting. 

Caretakers  seem  to  be  greatly  elated 
over  the  sweeper  as  it  will  do  the  work 
of  several  men  and  do  it  even  better,  for 
it  does  not  tear  up  the  roots,  or  hurt  the 
greensward.  It  is  the  last  word  on  get¬ 
ting  the  leaves. 


Strawberries  at 

With  a  sharp  hoe  we  went  over  the 
acre  of  berries  planted  last  spring,  cut¬ 
ting  out  any  dock,  mallow,  chickweed  or 
other  pest  likely  to  live  over  into  next 
season  and  make  of  itself  a  nuisance  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  berry  ripening.  It  is  much 
easier  to  do  this  in  the  fall,  before  the 
mulch  is  put  on,  rather  than  to  stir  up 
the  salt  hay  next  spring  to  get  out  such 
growth.  It  is  surprising  how  fast  these 
cold-blooded  weeds  come  on  in  the  fall 
after  I  think  everything  is  tucked  in  for 
the  winter.  Likely  such  growth  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  4(H)  pounds  of  5-S-7  fertil¬ 
izer  put  on  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  to  fatten  up  the  crowns  for  heavy 
blooming  next  May.  It  is  a  nice  point 
to  know  just  when  this  application 
should  be  made,  not  to  start  a  crop  of 
new  runners  instead  of  crown  growth. 
It  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of 
warmth  and  rainfall  we  get  immediately 
after. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August 
it  takes  a  full  week  to  get  over  the  plot 
and  I  am  no  more  done  than  it  seems 
necessary  to  go  over  it  again.  I  like  to 
spot  each  plant  six  to  eight  inches  from 
any  other;  maybe  not  in  any  plan  or 
regularity,  but  keeping  them  thin  enough 
to  have  room  and  light  to  mature  a 
heavy  crop  of  big  berries.  Too  many 
plants  to  compete  for  food  and  moisture 
at  ripening  time  are  just  as  bad  as  so 
many  weeds.  After  once  the  desired  set¬ 
ting  of  plants  is  obtained,  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible,  I  cut  off  any  surplus 
runners.  In  August  and  September,  after 
the  first  set  runners  are  well  established, 
the  secondary  runners  which  persist  in 
sapping  their  strength  can  be  quickly 
snapped  off. 

1  say  there  is  no  other  way,  but  wait ! 
Last  spring  I  bought  a  garden  tractor, 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars,  and  it  looks 
like  a  toy,  but  it  surely  can  dig  up  the 
dirt.  It  rates  less  than  a  horsepower  and 
of  course  cannot  be  used  for  plowing  and 
fitting.  But  once  the  soil  is  compacted 
and  leveled  it  can  get  over  from  three  to 
five  acres  a  day,  depending  on  the  elose- 


Lawn  sweeper  in  action — it  gathers  the 
leaves  economically  and  doesn’t  harm 
the  grass. 

Leaf  Mold.  —  Well,  what  about  the 
leaves  once  they  are  gathered  in  large 
piles?  Of  course,  they  may  be  burned 
to  save  cartage,  and  receive  the  ash  for 
a  soil  fertilizer,  or  better  yet,  they  may 
be  used  for  a  mulch  in  the  garden  or  or¬ 
chard.  Leaf  mold  received  from  decayed 
leaves  is  an  excellent  product  to  improve 
soil  texture.  But  it  requires  a  year  or 
more  to  convert  the  leaves  into  mold  for 
soil  improvement.  Leaf  mold  can  be 
made  at  home,  or  bought  of  a  ‘‘leaf  mold 
man.”  Many  compact  soils  for  green¬ 
house,  garden  and  house  plants  may  con¬ 
tain  one-third  leaf  mold,  a  valuable  con¬ 
stituent.  However,  the  plant  food  value 
of  leaves  is  very  small.  It  is  their  indi¬ 
rect  effect  in  lightening  soil  that  makes 
them  beneficial. 

Leaf  Banking. — Leaves  make  a  good 
banking  material  against  the  greenhouse 
wall,  the  storage  cell,  or  the  barn,  and 
they  make  good  litter  for  the  stable. 

Leaves  Hurt  Grass.— -It  is  better  for  a 
lawn  to  have  the  leaves  cleared  up  except 
for  the  last  few  that  fall,  as  the  grass 
may  be  killed  with  the  thick,  mat  that  is 
made  when  the  leaves  become  wet  and 
get  packed  down,  for  then  they  smother 
the  grass.  M.  B.  c. 


W alberta  Farm 

ness  of  the  rows.  And  all  I  need  do  is 
walk  along  behind,  admiring  the  job  done 
by  the  six  duck-feet  cultivator  teeth  or 
the  pair  of  three-plate  disks.  It  starts 
without  balking,  stops  without  hollering 
“Whoa,”  and,  best  of  all,  uses  four  quarts 
of  gas  and  a  mite  of  oil  each  day.  and 
none  when  it  is  idle.  The  pneumatic 
rubber  tires  have  a  button  tread  and  run 
right  over  the  berry  runners  without  in¬ 
jury,  where  steel  tires  would  shear  them 
off.  The  closest  tread  width  is  13  inches, 
and  we  are  planning  to  try  hedge  row 
culture  of  the  strawberries,  setting  the 
plants  five  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  al¬ 
lowing  only  two  runners  from  each  to 
till  in  the  two  and  a  half  foot  space  on 
each  side  to  meet  the  runner  of  the  next 
plant.  There  will  be  three  of  these  hedge 
rows  for  each  bearing  bed,  making  it  a 
bit  more  than  26  inches  wide — then  a 
row  skipped  for  pinking  path.  The  plan 
is  to  cultivate  these  rows,  with  the  run¬ 
ners  set  in  line,  right  through  the  season 
— only  the  runners  need  be  clipped  off 
and  I  am  planning  an  implement  for  that. 

In  theory  it  is  going  to  save  me  a  lot 
of  hand  and  knee  work,  once  the  hedge 
rows  are  established,  and  I  can  grow  two 
acres  instead  of  one.  It  seems  much  bet¬ 
ter  practice  to  set  a  new  bed  each  season 
rather  than  to  renew  the  old  one.  Many 
times,  after  picking  through  a  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  the  weather  turns  off  dry  and  it  is 
an  almost  impossible  job  to  work  down 
the  cloddy  paths  and  again  get  new  run¬ 
ners  established  early  enough  in  season 
to  make  large  plants.  Weeds  are  very 
much  a  problem  also,  and  the  berries  are 
seldom  as  large  and  fancy  as  from  a  new 
bed.  If  one  does  a  worth-while  job,  the 
expense  will  run  almost  as  heavy.  I  very 
much  prefer  to  plow  under  the  old  bed 
immediately  after  fruiting,  grow  a  ei'op 
of  sudan  or  sorghum  to  be  turned  under 
in  September  and  followed  with  rye.  By 
(his  plan  a  large  amount  of  humus  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  soil  to  tide  over,  through 
a  possible  dry  season,  the  berries  to  fol¬ 
low.  WALTER  A.  WITHUOW. 

Connecticut. 


the  "KILLEFER"  drains  the  soil 


MMtltaat  Mle 

BREAKS  UP  HARDPAN 
AIDS  ROOTGROWTH 
PREVENTS  EROSION 
AERATES  THE  SOIL 
INCREASES  yiELDS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
5525  Downey  Road  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

I  am  interested  in  the  "Killefer"  and  Mole 
Drainage  □  and  the  Killefer  Tillage  System  □ 
Please  send  the  free  literature,  checked. 

NAME _ _ _ 
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New  York  State  Certified 

Pritchard's  Scarlet  Topper 


•HARRIS  S«DS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

We  have  these  vigorous  early  strains  of  Tomatoes,  Pep¬ 
pers,  Sweet  Corn.  Muskmelons.  Squash.  Beets,  etc., 
which  insure  success  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are 
short.  Onr  Northern  Grown  stocks  are  noted  every¬ 
where  for  their  vitality,  fine  quality  and  high  yield. 

Our  catalog  of  the  best  flowers  and  vegetables  is  well 
worth  having.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  And  to 
insure  getting  the  best  seed,  order  direct  by  mail 
from  our  Seed  Farms.  Prompt  service. 

If  you  grow  for  Market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Frice  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  9,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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SB*W  TRACTOR 


AIR  or 
STEEL 
TIRES. 
Four 
Modeli 
2  to  5 
H.P. 


Costs  Only  3^  an  Hour 

I  ft  Run  Greater  profits,  lower 
nun  production  costs  and 
more  leisure  .  .  .  those  are  what  you 
get  with  DU -ATA/S  low  cost  power. 
DU-ALL  does  all  field,  road  and  belt 
work.  Buns  on  kerosene  or  gasoline. 
Has  3  speeds  forward  (6  if  desired) 
and  reverse.  Buns  1-8  mile 
to  15  miles  per  hour. 
Has  power  turn ;  patent¬ 
ed  tool  control :  powerful 
,4-cycle,  air-cooled  en¬ 
gine;  convenient  jiffy 
: hitches.  Walking  and 
riding  models  ...  a 
complete  line  of  tools 
for  aU  purposes. 

,  10-DAY  TRIAL 

/.This  generous  offer  enables  you  to 
-•'.use  DU-ALIi  on  your  own.  work  forld 
days  at  our  risk.  Write  for  details. 

FDEC  o  ft  ft  b  pictures,  da- 
K  C  B  O  O  O  K  scribes  and 
lists  low  FACTOBY  PRICES  of  all 
four  models.  Write  for  your  copy 
now.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Bush! 

SHAW  MFG.  COMPANY  (.Address  nearest  office) 

4112  Front  St.  Galesburg  Kaos.  5S1C-F  Magnolia  Av. Chicago.  Ill. 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  Xew  York,  668-F  No.  4th  St.Columbus.Ohio 


THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR 

50th  Anniversary 


Both  new  and  used 
equipment.  Pay¬ 
ment  accepted  in 
syrup.  Write  for  free  Sugar  Maker’s 
Guide  and  price  lists. 

THE  LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 


I 


economy 

m  Si  Los 


SAVE  $20  TO  $50 

Buy  Now— A  Real  Opportunity 
Silos  for  Hay  and  Corn  Silage 

•  Patented  swing  hinged  doors — 
convenient,  safe. 

•  Easy  ladder. 

•  Fully  guaranteed.  Established 
37  years.  Write  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  Legume  Silage  and 
Free  Catalog. 

Northern  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
Box  556,  Schenectady.  N.  V. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO.. 
■Oeot.  K,  Frederick.  Maryland 


Is  Your  Rupture 

HERE? 

Why  delay  proper  palliative 
treatment?  If  you  suffer  from 
rupture— and  your  doctor  ad¬ 
vises  the  use  of  a  proper-fitting 
support— send  for  the  f  actsabout 
our  perfected  truss  invention — 
the  Brooks  Appliance  for  reduci¬ 
ble  rupture— with  the  Automatic 
AIR-CUSHION  support.  Thou¬ 
sands  bought  by  doctors  for  themselves  and  patients. 

Sent  on  Trial — Made-to-measure,  Individual  fitting  for 
man,  woman  or  child.  Low-priced,  sanitary,  durable.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads;  no  metal  girdle  to  rust.  Safe 
and  comfortable.  Helps  Nature  get  results.  Not  sold  through 
stores— be  ware  of  imitations  .Write  today  for  full  information 
sent  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.S.hSS« 


MORE  MONEY 


from  Potatoes. 

Celery,  (Grapes 
0  BIGGER  yields,  better 
crops,  more  profit  if  yon 
spray  with  the  BEAN  All- 
Purpose  Engine  -  Driven 
(3  h.p.)  Sprayer.  4  rows, 
3  nozzles  to  a  row.. .6  to  7 
gals,  a  minute  at  300  lbs. 
pressure  .  .  ,  larger  sizes 
also.  Qnickly  and  easily 
adapted  for  orchard  use, 
. . .  Send  for  catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO, 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
S3  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 
Lansing.  Mich.  San  Jose.  Calif. 


Winner. ..Most  World's 
School  Contests  — 

EAST  TERMS-FREE  TRI  Al 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  DEPT.  8  44 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  WOODSTOCK,  III. 


FRUIT  TREES-BERRY  PLANTS 


DON’T  buy  before  sending  for  our 
free  1939  catalog  of  standard  and 
improved  varieties  of  well  rooted, 
triple  inspected  stocks,  raised  under 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  that 
make  '‘Bountiful  Bulge”  the  choice 
of  planters  who  grow  for  real  profit- 
America’s  leading  nurseries  with  3  generations 
of  growing  experience  selling  direct  to  the  planter. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  R- 128  -  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


Free  Tractor  Parts  Catalog 

Our  1939  catalog  is  a  money-saver 
to  every  farmer  who  has  a  tractor. 
It’s  free!  Write — 


IRVINf,’STRACT0R  lug  co. 

litTinu  j  Galesburg,  Illinois 
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Wilt-Resistant!  The  na¬ 
tion’s  favorite  flower  now 
further  improved !  Giant 
Branching  kind;  flowers  up 
to  4  inches  across,  on  stems  often 
2  feet  long.  The  2  to  3-foot  plants  bloom 
freely  from  midseason  till  frost,.  Five  choicest 
colors,  yellow,  crimson,  pink,  blue,  white  —  a  10c 
Packet  of  seeds  of  each  (50c  value),  all  S 
postpaid  for  10c! 


Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 


Tlie  Seed  Book  that  shows  number  of  days  from  plant¬ 
ing  to  maturity.  Invaluable  for  succession  plantings, 
and  growing  for  market.  Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  at 
low  prices.  All  the  newest,  early  and  disease-resistant 

strains  for  heavy  yield 
and  highest  market 
prices. 

SEND 


low  prices,  aii  tne  newest,  eari 

M aule*s 


{■Kti'UHW  TODAY! 

Grow  prize  J  VVIW.  hVub,"*"*--... 
vegetables  J'95  Mam^ R„Y  Maiii  r  **■"»*« 
and  flowers.  »Q  F„.,e  Bid g.  ph/p  . 


and 


Profits  Right  Now 

Your  early  decision  on  getting  a  new 
silo  next  year  means  real  money  sav¬ 
ing — because  right  now,  Grange  Silo 
prices  are  reduced  by  early  order 
and  early  erection  discounts  to  the 
lowest  they  will  be  all  season. 
GRANGE  stands  for  satisfaction, 
economy,  durability,  time  and  labor- 
saving  features,  greater  profits!  If 
you  want  these — you’d  better  arrange 
to  get  a  Grange.  Free  folder  gives 
full  details.  Write  today— NOW— 
and  get  the  facts.  No  obligation! 
(Patent  Pending) 


Irani  i 
it  mph 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 

METAL 

TILE 

WOOD 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURERS 

FOR  25  YEARS 


_eat  higher  prices.  E 
orders  save  us  money.We 
passthis  BIG  SAVING  on 
to  the  EARLY  BUYER. 

SAVE  YOUR  GRASS 
Erect  Early — Pay  Later 

Craine  offers  every  proven 
type  of  silo,  WOOD,  TILE, 
CONCRETE.  All  tested  — 
dependable.  Get  the  Facts 

before  buying. 

Write  TODAY  for 

FREE  LITERATURE 

Direct  Factory  Prices 
Big  Discounts. 
CRAINE,  INC. 

85  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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CRAINE^ 

SILO  STORAGE  \Q| 

GRASS,  LEGUMES,  CORN  V* 
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American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.30lhSt.,l\I.Y. 
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The  Open  Winter  Road 

(Continued  from  Page  719) 

open  all  during  the  storm,  or  cleared 
within  a  short  time  after  the  storm  has 
stopped,  with  only  tlie  lighter,  fast,  mov¬ 
ing  truck  plows.  If  the  snow  is  too  deep 
to  be  readily  cleared  by  the  lighter  units, 
the  tractor  plows,  and  rotary  plows  are 
called  into  service.  These  heavier  units 
are  indispensable  in  widening  operations, 
especially  if  the  snow  has  drifted  badly. 

In  case  of  an  exceptionally  violent 
storm — such  as  oftimes  happens  in  mid¬ 
winter — in  which  snow  falls  in  such 
great  volume  and  drifts  so  badly  as  to  be 
temporarily  out  of  control,  emergency  re¬ 
lief  measures  must  be  taken.  Heavy-duty 
equipment  first  breaks  a  trail  through  the 
snow  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  emerg¬ 
ency  traffic  to  pass  through.  Then,  this 
initial  gap  is  worked  upon,  until  gradual¬ 
ly  the  entire  roadway  is  cleared  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  drainage  in  case  of  fol¬ 
lowing  thaw.  The  entire  operation  goes 
through  with  the  efficiency  and  zeal  of  a 
well-planned  and  well-directed  military 
campaign. 

The  length  of  section  patrolled  by  one 
outfit  varies  with  the  intensity  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  snowstorms  in  the  locality, 
the  general  direction  and  strength  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  the  temperature 
throughout  the  storms,  the  topography  of 
the  adjacent  terrain,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  methods  of  drift  prevention,  such 
as  snow  fences. 

True,  snow  removal  work  is  expensive 
business,  calling  for  expensive  mechanical 
equipment  and  much  labor,  trained  in  the 
work.  It  seems  sometimes  that  this 
money,  raised  by  tax,  is  an  extravagant 
amount ;  yet,  consider  the  price  we  would 
pay  were  snow  permitted  to  block  roads, 
and  we  may  more  clearly  see  that  snow- 
removal  is  really  a  good  investment  in¬ 
stead  of  a  liability.  It  has  become  axio¬ 
matic  that :  “A  fair  index  to  the  pro¬ 
gressiveness  of  a  community  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  principal  highways  in  winter.” 

EARL  W.  GAGE. 


Notes  from  a  Hillside  Farm 

Now  is  a  fine  time  to  get  the  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  next  year.  Every  year  the 
farm  woodlot  has  some  trees  that  are 
broken  off  by  the  wind  or  that  die  from 
other  causes.  After  last  September's 
hurricane  there  is  much  more  down  stuff 
than  usual.  This  makes  excellent  fuel 
and  can  be  cut  into  four-foot  lengths 
quite  easily  before  the  snow  gets  deep. 
If  there  is  not  enough  of  this  to  meet 
the  year's  needs  there  are  usually  some 
trees  with  short  trunks  that  take  up  con¬ 
siderable  room  in  the  woodlot  that  might 
well  be  removed.  If  some  lumber  is  be¬ 
ing  cut  for  sale  the  tops  will  provide  an 
addition  to  our  woodpile.  To  some  it  may 
seem  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  pick 
up  these  dowTn  trees,  that  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  cut  some  part  of  the  woodlot  clean. 
It  will  not  take  much  more  time  to 
gather  up  the  down  stuff  and  if  this  is 
done  the  other  will  continue  to  grow  and 
become  more  valuable.  In  cleaning  up 
this  down  stuff,  as  much  of  the  under¬ 
growth  of  young  trees  as  possible  should 
be  left  to  grow ;  these  will  fill  in  any  gaps 
and  keep  a  good  stand  of  trees  in  the 
Woodlot.  H.  L.  s. 

Maine. 


December  Weather  in 
New  Hampshire 

The  weather  in  the  Lakes  Region  of 
New  Hampshire  is  never  monotonous. 
The  mercury  may  read  ten  below  at  dawn 
and  at  even  it  will  rain.  An  unusually 
heavy  snowfall  has  nearly  vanished. 
Lawns  are  green  and  little  jolinny-jump- 
ups  are  full  of  blossoms. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  of  discussion 
is  the  disposal  of  hurricane  felled  lumber. 
A  number  of  smaller  lakes  have  already 
been  chosen  for  storage,  hut  many  owners 
are  showing  a  disposition  to  leave  their 
lumber  right  where  it"  fell.  The  prices 
being  offered  by  the  Government  are  not 
enough  for  them  to  operate  at  any  profit. 
The  fire  hazard  from  this  fallen  timber 
will  hang  an  ominous  threat  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  five  years. 

Butchering  and  deer  hunting  are  both 
at  their  height.  Several  fine  deer  have 
been  shot  and  our  neighbors  are  dressing 
hogs  that  tip  the  scales  close  to  the  500 
mark.  Our  own  spring  pig  dressed  320. 
We  sold  half  to  a  local  market  for  12 
cents  a  pound.  Dairy  butter  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  25  to  30  cents.  Eggs  are 
bringing  from  35  cents  a  dozen  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  grade.  Many  potatoes  were 
spoiled  by  the  flood  and  everyone  reports 
heavy  loss  from  cellar  rot.  Dried  beans 
are  very  cheap.  Hay  and  grain  show  no 
material  advance. 

Colder  weather  will  freeze  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
ice  fishing.  “Beautiful  water  in  a  high 
place”  is  the  Indian  translation  for  Win- 
nipesaukee,  our  largest  lake.  As  far  as 
records  are  available  it  is  the  largest 
natural  body  of  fresh  water  entirely 
within  any  State  in  the  Union.  N.  u. 


NOTICE 

The  directors’  meeting  of  the  Rural 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  will  be 
held  on  January  10th.  1938,  at  the  office 
of  the  Association,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York,  at  12  :30  P.  M.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  office  of  the  Association  at  1  P. 
M.,  on  the  same  day. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  L.  Seekell,  residing  north  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y„  have  been  members 
of  Seneca  Grange  44,  P.  of  H.  for  more  than  half  a  cenutry — -Mr.  Seekell  belonging 
for  58  years  and  Mrs.  Seekell  for  60  years.  Neither  has  missed  a  meeting  in  all 
those  years,  excepting  on  account  of  illness. 


December  31,  193S 

Keeping  the  Record  Straight 

The  December  17  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  carried  a  story  about 
the  recent  Bargaining  Agency  meeting  in 
Syracuse.  It  was  stated  that  M.  A. 
Johnson,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  presented  a  resolution  adopted  by 
his  group  congratulating  the  Bargaining 
Agency  for  its  progress  under  the  Rogers- 
Alien  Law. 

To  keep  the  record  straight  for  New 
York  State  farmers,  we  print  herewith 
statements  from  Mr.  Johnson  and  also 
from  Grant  Wright : 

“We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the 
December  17  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  containing  a  story  of  the 
meeting  held  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  December  5-6  by  the 
Metropolitan  Co-operative  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers’  Bargaining  Agency,  Inc.,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  story  they  quote  a  resolu¬ 
tion  presented  by  M.  A.  Johnson,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  the  N.  Y.  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Dealers’  Association  and  state  that 
the  Dealers’  Association  had  passed  the 
resolution  in  support  of  the  Rogers-Al¬ 
ien  Law  and  the  Bargaining  Agency,  and 
then  followed  the  resolution. 

“Now  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  present 
every  moment  in  the  session  of  the  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  convention  on  December 
6-7  and  at  the  opening  session  on  the  6tli 
Secretary  Johnson  did  state  to  the  con¬ 
vention  that  across  the  hall  was  being 
held  a  farmers’  meeting  and  told  the 
dealers  that  quite  naturally,  it  would  be 
a  nice  thing  to  extend  greetings  to  the 
other  meeting  as  the  farmer,  of  course,  is 
the  customer  of  the  members  and  without 
any  discussion,  Mr.  Johnson  was  in¬ 
structed,  if  he  wished,  to  present  the 
felicitations  hut  that  was  all.  I  wish  to 
say  positively  that  no  resolution  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  stated  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  nor  was  any  resolution  passed 
by  the  Association  as  quoted  in  that 
paper. 

“YTou  have  the  privilege  to  use  this 
statement  publicly  for  I  consider  it  very 
bad  for  the  objects  which  our  Association 
stands  for  to  have  any  confusion  in  the- 
minds  of  the  farmers  of  New  York  or 
elsewhere  that  we  are  taking  sides  in  a 
question  such  as  was  discussed  by  the 
farmers. 

“Undoubtedly,  we  are  in  favor  of  a 
fair  and  square  deal  for  the  producers  of 
milk,  but  we  are  not  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  endorsing  any  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  until  the  air  has  been  cleared,  and 
until  we  know  that  the  management  of 
such  co-operatives  is  in  the  hands  of 
honest  men  and  who  are  not  seeking  high 
salaries  and  expenses  as  a  consequence 
of  their  advocating  relief  to  the  farmers. 

GRANT  WRIGHT, 

General  Secretary,  Eastern  Federation 
of  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Associations. 


“No  one  gave  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  authority  to  publish  the  resolution 
that  appeared  in  its  December  17  issue. 
The  resolution  I  referred  to  when  I  gave 
greetings  to  their  convention  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  December  6  was  one  submitted  to 
our  resolutions  committee  by  an  officer 
of  their  association  and  at  that  time  I 
stated  plainly  that  that  resolution  had 
been  handed  to  the  resolutions  committee 
but  did  not  state  that  such  a  resolution 
had  been  adopted,  because  such  a  state¬ 
ment  would  have  been  impossible  at  that 
time  as  our  resolutions  committee  did  not 
report  until  the  afternoon  of  December  7. 

“I  am  quite  sure  that  this  resolution 
that  they  have  published  is  not  even  a 
copy  of  the  one  they  submitted  to  us, 
but  is  evidently  made  up  by  themselves 
to  suit  their  own  purpose. 

“Our  resolutions  committee,  after  lis¬ 
tening  to  discussion,  was  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  did  not  care  to  pass  any 
resolutions  which  would  in  any  way  tie 
us  up  with  this  Milk  Bargaining  Agency. 
Therefore  the  only  resolution  which  was 
passed  was  the  following : 

“  ‘Resolved,  That  our  Association  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  all  movements  which 
benefit  the  farmer,  and  we  especially  in¬ 
struct  our  officers  to  use-  all  honorable 
means  that  the  farmers  in  our  State  may 
receive  a  better  price  for  their  milk  and 
other  farm  products.’  ” 

M.  A.  JOHNSON. 

Seci’etary-Treasurer,  New  York  Farm 
Equipment  Dealers’  Association. 


1938  Insect  Pests 

(Continued  from  Page  718) 
grub  injury  to  pasture  lands  was  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  southern  tier  counties  of 
New  York.  Patches  of  grass  turned 
and  died  as  a  result  of  grub  feeding  on 
the  roots. 

The  accompanying  set  of  photographs 
(see  page  718)  shows  some  of  the  more 
common  symptoms  of  insect  attack.  To 
plan  for  next  year’s  program  of  control 
calls  for  a  recognition  of  the  pest  and 
the  use  of  methods  directed  at  vulnerable 
points  in  the  life  cycle.  It  is  impossible 
to  discuss  all  of  the  problems  in  so  brief 
an  article  but  perhaps  the  photographs 
of  typical  injury  and  the  few  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  will  call  attention 
to  what  may  be  ahead  another  year  and 
may  direct  the  reader  to  a  more  detailed 
answer  to  his  particular  problem. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

The  Amish  folk  of  East  Lampeter 
Township  hesitated  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  new  $125,000  consolidated 
school  at  Smok'etown,  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  on  the  grounds  that  to  take  them 
from  the  one  -  room  schoolhouses  to 
a  modern  type  of  schoolhouse  would  teach 
them  ideas  which  eventually  would  take 
them  from  the  farms.  They  carried  their 
fight  to  the  State  and  Federal  courts  and 
lost  every  time.  Last  month  the  ten  one- 
room  schoolhouses  in  the  township  were 
sold  at  a  public  sale.  Shortly  after  the 
sale,  one  of  the  purchasers  leased  to  the 
Amish  folk  the  schoolhouse  he  purchased, 
until  March  1,  1939.  Today,  about  35 
Amish  school  children  are  going  to  this 
new  school  with  one  teacher,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  an  Amish  school  board 
of  three  members.  The  plan  has  not  been 
opposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction. 

Thirty  herds  comprising  362  cows  in 
milk  and  56  dry  were  tested  during  No¬ 
vember  by  the  Second  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ty  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association. 
Three  unprofitable  cows  were  eliminated 
from  the  herds  during  the  month.  Fifty- 
three  cows  produced  40  pounds  or  more 
of  butterfat,  while  15  of  this  number 
produced  50  pounds  or  more  each.  There 
were  85  cows  which  produced  1.000 
pounds  or  more  of  milk  each,  and  41  of 


Iona  Farm 

We  recently  took  a  motor  trip  into  the 
center  of  the  Southern  Michigan  Penin¬ 
sula.  We  spent  a  day  going,  a  day  there 
and  a  day  returning,  traveling  400  miles 
over  fine  improved  roads.  The  weather 
was  as  ideal  as  we  could  have  it  in  the 
early  part  of  November.  Though  one 
likes  to  see  things  green  and  growing, 
we  could  see  some  things  better  for  the 
absence  of  leaves.  We  traveled  over 
hills  and  dales,  past  small  lakes,  through 
good  level  farm  lands  with  good  improve¬ 
ments  and  through  fine  modern  cities ; 
visited  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
College  in  East  Lansing,  the  Cascades  at 
Jackson  and  Devil’s  Lake  between  Jack- 
sou  and  Adrian. 

After  our  return,  I  talked  with  a  friend 


who  had  traveled  through  the  same  coun¬ 
try  50  years  before.  A  man  had  gone 
to  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  after  making  some 
preparations  for  his  family,  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  bring  them.  Being  out  of 
work  at  that  time,  and  having  a  good 
horse  and  wagon,  he  undertook  the  trip. 
They  were  a  week  on  the  way,  driving 
over  newly  cut-out  earth  roads,  through 
the  woods  and  pioneer  settlements.  They 
found  Mt.  Pleasant  a  small  community 
of  only  a  few  houses,  without  any  rail¬ 
road.  Bears  and  deer  wrere  to  be  seen ; 
coyotes  could  be  heard  howling  in  the 
night,  and  Indians  were  living  in  the 
vicinity.  He  sold  his  horse  and  hired  out 
by  the  month  and  in  course  of  time,  be¬ 
came  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  there.  Mt. 
Pleasant  is  now  a  town  of  over  5.000 
people,  in  a  good  agricultural  community. 

A  reader  asks  what  kind  of  soil  we 
have  here.  We  are  in  that  part  of  the 
Maumee  Valley,  in  Northwestern  Ohio, 
that  was  known  as  the  Black  Swamp  in 
pioneer  days.  This  is  in  the  Glacial  Re- 
gion.  Geologists  tell  us  that  following 
the  Glacial  Period,  Lake  Erie  spread  out 
over  what  is  now  the  Maumee  Valley  for 
a  period  of  time.  So  our  soil  is  alluvial. 
It  is  mostly  level,  black  land,  varying  in 
texture  from  black  sand  to  heavy  clay. 
Then  there  are  yellow  sand  ridges  that 
are  perhaps  old  lake  sand  bars.  They 
make  fine  building  sights  and  are  suitable 
for  most  kinds  of  fruit  and  garden  truck. 
The  level  black  soils  have  a  clay  sub-soil 
and  were  timbered  with  elm.  They  are 
fine  grain  and  alfalfa  land,  and  also  raise 
many  tons  of  tomatoes  and  sugar  beets 
for  the  factories.  The  ketchup  factory  in 
Bowling  Green  took  in  20,000  bushels  of 
tomatoes  in  one  day  last  fall.  In  the 
growing  season  you  can  now  drive  many 
miles  over  straight  roads,  built  on  sec¬ 
tion  lines,  and  see  farm  crops  on  every 
acre  on  either  side  of  the  road.  j.  w.  G. 
Ohio. 


The  results  of  Catherine  Pierced  berry 
picking  last  summer  can  now  be  found 
on  her  mother’s  pantry  shelves  at  the 
Pierce  Farm  in  Port  Crane,  N.  F. 

these  produced  1.200  pounds  each.  The 
13  highest  butterfat  producers  were  from 
the  herds  of  Paul  Sunday,  Carlisle, 
milked  three  times  daily,  65.9  pounds ; 
64.6  pounds  for  one  cow  which  set  a  27- 
day  record ;  Guy  Loy,  Newville.  58.4 
pounds,  55.7  pounds ;  Charles  Rauda- 
baugli,  Carlisle,  55  pounds  (20  days), 
54.4  pounds;  J.  D.  McCullueh,  New¬ 
ville,  53.1  pounds;  John  Stamey,  New¬ 
ville,  52.7  pounds;  Joseph  Murphy,  Car¬ 
lisle,  52.2  pounds;  M.  C.  Shugart,  Me- 
chanicsburg,  51.7  pounds;  Ernest  Sliover, 
Mechanicsburg,  51.1  pounds;  Joseph 
Murphy.  50.6  pounds.  Four  herds  aver¬ 
aged  30  pounds  or  more  of  butterfat  per 
cow  for  the  month,  as  follows :  John 
Stamey,  10  cows,  33.8  pounds;  S.  B. 
Landis,  14  cows,  33.3  pounds;  Ernest 
Sliover,  19  cows,  31.4  pounds;  Paul  Sun¬ 
day,  14  cows,  30.4  pounds. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Cumberland  County  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
County,  January  10,  1939.  f.  y.  o. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

It  seems  remarkable  that  any  wild 
animals  can  exist  in  our  thickly  settled 
communities,  yet  skunks,  rabbits,  wood¬ 
chucks,  gophers  and  squirrels  seem  plen¬ 
tiful  while  quail  and  pheasant  are  often 
seen.  Originally  Michigan  was  densely 
covered  with  forests.  There  were  splen¬ 
did  strains  of  pine  but  lumbermen 
slaughtered  it  with  ruthless  energy.  Fires 
followed  to  destroy  all  humus  and  now 
those  plains  are  about  worthless.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  square  miles  of  sandy  wastes  are 
here  overgrown  to  a  very  slight  extent 
by  scrub  oak  and  brush.  Many  swamps 
exist,  deer  have  become  so  plentiful  that 
counties  as  far  south  as  Grand  Rapids 
have  been  opened  to  hunters  during  the 
season,  while  in  counties  farther  south, 
deer  have  become  a  nuisance  to  farmers. 
In  the  northern  peninsula,  wolves  still 
exist  but  not  in  the  southern  peninsula ; 
bears  are  common  up  north  but  scarce 
south  of  the  straits.  Thus  the  common 
enemies  of  deer  have  been  killed  off,  so 
the  deer  increase  to  overturn  the  balance 
nature  kept  in  early  days. 

On  a  recent  ramble  I  came  across  an 
old  church  built  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
its  section.  It  was  entirely  of  basswood. 
Originally  the  flooi-,  seats,  altar  rails  and 
pulpit  were  of  basswood,  but  the  church 
had  been  remodeled  inside  with  hardwood 
and  a  piano  replaced  the  old  organ. 

Probably  weather  records  will  show 
nothing  unusual  about  this  year  yet  it 
seems  that  the  East,  particularly  New 
England,  got  more  than  its  share  of  bad 
weather.  Tropical  storms  which  should 
have  missed  the  East  entirely,  terrible 
floods  in  those  usually  placid,  old  rivers, 
and  of  late,  awful  snowstorms  which 
should  have  struck  us  first  but  did  not. 
Evidently  Medicine  Hat  is  no  longer  the 
center  of  such  storms  with  Alaska  the 
originator,  but  the  source  must  have 
moved  eastward.  Canada  has  been 
steadily  pushing  civilization  northward 
so  what  was  once  primitive  wilderness  is 
now  populated,  mining  and  lumbering 
centers,  changes  in  woodland  and  forests, 
even  some  changes  in  land  contours  as 
roads  are  graded,  swamps  drained,  riv¬ 
ers  cleaned,  so  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  storm  pathways  have  been  changed. 

Now  comes  the  Christmas  program  at 
the  little  schoolhouse,  the  vacation  time 
with  the  little  ones  at  home  all  day.  We 
managed  to  rustle  a  fat  goose  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  there  are  some  long  legged 
roosters  for  Christmas.  I  notice  that 
those  who  complain  that  they  do  not  like 
turkey  because  it  is  so  dry,  generally  are 
the  ones  who  cannot  afford  a  turkey.  I 
shall  be  honest  and  admit  that  a  fat  tur¬ 
key  stuffed  with  dressing  just  about  fills 
the  bill  for  a  good  dinner  and  a  fat  goose 
is  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  behud.  But 
the  pruning  shears  and  saw  beckon  to 
me,  as  Winter  is  pruning  time  on  a  fruit 

^arm*  L.  B.  REBER. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


YOU  BUY  A  TRACTOR 


FIRSTS  aithc 

TRACTOR 

itself 


John  Deere  General  Purpose  Trac¬ 
tors  are  available  In  three  power 
sizes.  The  Model  “A”,  shown  above, 
pulls  two  16-inch  bottoms  .  .  .  the 
Model  “B”  pulls  two  14-inch  bottoms 
.  .  .  and  the  Model  “G”  pulls  three 
14-inch  bottoms  in  most  soils. 
Models  “A”  and  “B”  are  also  avail¬ 
able  with  single  front  wheel,  or  ad¬ 
justable  front  axle,  for  work  In 
special  row  crops. 


Ytj/^HEN  you  choose  a  trac- 
tor,  consider  its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  your  needs,  its 
simplicity,  economy,  de¬ 
pendability,  and  long  life. 
A  John  Deere  tractor  gives 
you  all  of  these  features  .  .  . 
features  that  cut  costs  and 
increase  profits. 

Among  the  eight  John 
Deere  General  Purpose 
models,  you  can  get  the 
proper  size  and  type  for 
your  farm  .  .  .  the  simplicity 
of  excl  usive  two-cylinder 
engine  design  ,  .  .  the  de¬ 
pendability  of  fewer  but 
stronger  parts  .  .  .  the  time- 
tested  economy  of  burning 
the  low-cost  fuels  success¬ 
fully  and  safely  .  .  .  and  you 
get  the  long  life  that  comes 
from  high-quality  materials 
and  precision  manufacturing 
methods. 


SECOND; 


look  afU 

the  EQUIPMENT  built  for  it 


J^OOK  for  stability 
strength,  simplicity  .  .  . 
look  for  easy  handling  and 
time-proved  operating  ef¬ 
ficiency  ...  in  tractor  equip¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  the  tractor 
itself.  You’ll  find  these 
values  in  both  John  Deere 
Tractors  and  Equipment  .  . . 
values  that  assure  better 
work  with  less  effort,  for  a 
longer  time,  at  lower  cost. 

John  Deere  working 
equipment  includes  a  wide 
variety  of  integral  plows,  in¬ 
tegral  cultivators,  combina¬ 
tion  cultivators  and  potato 
hillers,  shock  sweeps,  and 
sweep  rakes,  as  well  as 
specially  designed  tractor 
planters  for  corn  and  vege¬ 
table  crops,  and  push-type 
corn  pickers. 

See  your  John  Deere  deal¬ 
er,  and  arrange,  today,  for  a 
field  demonstration.  Mail 
the  coupon  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  John  Deere 
Tractors  and  working  equip¬ 
ment  that  make  farming 
easier,  more  pleasant,  and 
more  profitable. 


Below — Cultivating  and  hilling  po¬ 
tatoes  in  one  operation.  In  regular 
cultivating,  with  an  integral  two-row 
cultivator,  you  can  cover  from  25  to 
40  acres  in  a  10-hour  day  .  .  .  from  40 
to  60  acres  with  integral  4-row  culti¬ 
vator.  Four  forward  speeds  give  you 
the  proper  rate  of  travel  for  all  farm 
jobs.  Unexcelled  vision,  ample  plat¬ 
form  room,  and  full  adjustability  of 
rear  wheels  are  other  John  Deere  fea¬ 
tures  you’ll  like. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc.i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tlie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Frontiers  for  the  Future 

LOOKING  at  this  year  of  1938  from  a  necessarily 
short  perspective,  it  has  admittedly  been  an  im¬ 
portant  and  eventful  year.  Looking  back  at  it  ten 
years  hence,  it  might  well  prove  to  have  been  the 
turning  point  in  our  system  of  American  govern¬ 
ment  and  civilization.  Whether  our  original  tradi¬ 
tions  have  given  way  to  the  popular  new  social 
philosophies  or  whether  they  have  prevailed  over 
them,  no  one  can  yet  determine.  But  that  we  are 
definitely  coming  to  a  crossroads,  if  we  have  not  al¬ 
ready  arrived,  will  hardly  be  gainsaid. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  a  gradual,  yet  neatly  devised  evolution  in 
governmental  functions.  Agencies,  bureaus  and 
regional  offices  have  been  set  up  throughout  the 
country  to  correct,  administer .  and  supervise,  all  of 
them  subject  to  the  will  of  one  executive.  Business, 
as  a  result,  has  been  compelled  to  move  with  caution 
and  restraint.  Moreover,  government  has  sought  to 
enter  into  active  competition  with  business  which 
has  caused  a  further  stalemate.  The  idea  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  has  been  discarded  as  a  relic  of  the 
ancients.  Instead,  public  moneys  have  been  spent 
profligately  and  the  national  debt  jumps  from  peak 
to  peak.  Taxes,  “obtained  only  through  the  sweat  of 
the  brow,”  have  mounted  but  still  are  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  expenditures.  Old-age  pension  money,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  earmarked,  has  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  general  fund  with  little  thought  of  the  piper  who 
must  be  paid  in  1942.  The  shilly-shallying  by  the 
Washington  Administration  in  labor  disputes  and 
sit-down  strikes,  together  with  the  unwieldy  Wagner 
Act,  has  proved  of  little  benefit  to  the  employe  and 
has  thoroughly  hamstrung  even  the  most  foresighted 
employers.  With  crop  control  in  effect  now  for  five 
years  in  varying  forms,  the  farmer  not  only  receives 
little  or  no  more  for  his  products  but  finds  himself 
buried  under  avalanches  of  foreign  food  imports, 
made  possible  by  trade  treaties  and  encouraged  by 
the  million  dollar  purchases  of  government  relief 
agencies. 

The  basic  and  real  evil  in  this  entire  program  is 
not  so  much  its  purposefulness  as  in  its  being  com¬ 
pletely  subject  to  the  will  and  power  of  one  man,  the 
President.  This  “one-man  complex”  trait  was  readily 
discernible  in  the  fight  for  the  reorganization  bill 
last  spring  and  in  the  deliberate  third  term  gossip. 
Equally  so,  in  the  personally  conducted  Senate  purge 
in  nine  State  primaries.  He  professes  no  dictatorial 
ambitious,  yet  with  purchased  votes  and  an  appeal 
to  mass  prejudices  he  relentlessly  pursues  a  course 
of  one-man  control  through  a  personally  managed 
government  dedicated  apparently  to  a  policy  of 
“spend  and  spend,  tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect.  ” 
Business  monopolies,  selfishly  organized  for  power 
and  profit,  are  bad  and  this  country  has  witnessed 
many  a  disaster  they  have  left  in  their  wake.  Some 
of  our  high-powered  executives  still  stupidly  cling  to 
the  “robber  baron”  philosophy  of  50  years  ago.  Their 
cupidity  is  equalled  only  by  their  blindness  of  the 
consequences  of  their  anti-social  theories.  Yet  these 
monopolies  have  been  broken  before  and  can  be 
broken  again  but  must  we,  in  the  breaking,  be  forced 
to  sanction  a  more  ruthless  enemy,  a  government  or 
political  monopoly? 

The  Europe  of  1938  furnishes  a  complete  answer. 
Side  by  side  with  Communism  have  risen  Fascism 
and  Nazism,  all  of  them  examples  of  one-man  domi¬ 
nation  in  a  state-controlled  society.  These  isms 
profess  hostility  one  to  the  other  but  they  make 
common  cause  in  godlessness  as  their  fundamental 
creed.  As  a  result,  we  have  been  witnessing  a 
racial  and  religious  intolerance  unequaled  in  mod¬ 
ern  times. 
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We,  in  America,  have  still  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  There  appears  to  have  arisen  throughout  the 
nation  an  attempt  to  reassert  a  belief  and  confidence 
in  a  well-balanced  representative  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  reject  any  regime  of  political  monopoly. 
Particularly  is  this  evident  on  the  farms  where  in¬ 
creased  resentment  is  being  expressed  at  govern¬ 
mental  interference  and  dictation.  Nevertheless, 
even  with  these  hopeful  signs,  our  path  for  the 
future  is  not  yet  too  clear.  There  have  been  rum¬ 
blings  about  class  hatred  and  social  revolution, 
whisperings  about  isms  and  dictators.  We  have  our 
reds  and  pinks,  our  browns,  our  whites  and  our 
silvers,  all  of  them  isms,  the  growth  of  each  attri¬ 
butable  in  the  main  to  New  Dealism.  An  attempt 
has  been  made,  successful  in  many  instances,  to 
force  God  into  a  back  seat.  Particularly  in  popu¬ 
lous  city  areas.  He  can  be  found  in  but  few  of  our 
schools  and  at  times  He  is  forgotten  in  many  of  our 
churches.  Faith  in  God  is  being  gradually  displaced 
by  the  human  crutch  of  government.  Among  all 
classes,  the  home  has,  in  too  many  cases,  drifted 
away  from  its  original  position  in  our  lives,  as  the 
source  and  fountainhead  of  culture  and  good  living 
to  a  place  where  one  merely  hangs  his  hat  and  feeds 
his  stomach.  Youth  cannot  but  be  tarnished  by  such 
daily  contacts. 

The  turn  of  the  year  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
reflection  on  the  past  and  resolves  for  the  future. 
Today,  it  is  especially  so.  Haven’t  we  left  behind, 
too  long  unnoticed  and  unguarded,  a  faith  in  an 
Almighty  God,  a  love  of  fellow  man,  our  traditions 
of  home  and  family?  All  of  these  are  a  valued 
heritage  from  the  founders  and  builders  of  this 
country.  They  are  new  frontiers,  lost  but  now  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  regained.  With  a  re-profession  of  these 
ideals  we  can  sti’engthen  ourselves  to  avoid  all 
further  detours  into  the  godlessness  toward  with  we 
cannot  avoid  being  impelled  in  any  government  or 
state-controlled  society. 

A  Problem  for  the  Congress 

ONE  of  the  most  important  matters  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  will  be 
the  agricultural  situation.  How  is  it  to  be  solved? 
Is  the  whole  matter  of  crop  production  and  low 
prices  a  permanent  or  a  temporary  one?  Must  we 
plan  for  the  next  few  years  or  must  we  face  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  likely  to  be  permanent? 

On  the  one  hand  we  can  face  a  slow  but  constant 
subdivision  of  our  farms,  either  among  the  children 
of  the  former  owners  or  among  new  purchasers — a 
gradual  reversion  to  one-man  farms,  with  an  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  subsistence  farming  and  a  decreas¬ 
ing  use  of  machinery.  Such  a  movement  is  in  line 
with  European  experience,  and  instances  of  it  can 
be  seen  in  the  part-time  farms  near  large  industrial 
centers  all  over  the  country.  They  solve  a  problem 
for  the  owner,  who  is  often  a  foreigner  of  low- 
earning  power.  But  they  offer  no  reasoned  solution 
for  our  large  agricultural  areas. 

Theoretically,  our  industrial  production  and  those 
engaged  in  it  can  increase  without  limit.  Our  civi¬ 
lization  is  constantly  producing  more  wants,  more 
needs,  which  industry  is  supplying  as  rapidly  as 
.purchasing  power  can  be  developed.  There  is  no 
apparent  limit  to  what  products  of  industry  the 
population  can  be  educated  to  want  or  to  need.  With 
agriculture  the  matter  is  quite  different.  Although 
there  is  still  an  under-consumption  of  food  in  our 
country,  still  it  must  be  recognized  that  food  con¬ 
sumption  is  of  necessity  limited.  There  is  a  further 
serious  situation  and  that  is  the  gradual  diminish¬ 
ing  rate  of  increase  of  our  population  and,  that  as 
early  as  I960,  it  is  expected  to  reach  its  maximum. 
From  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  this  is  dis¬ 
turbing. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  is  developing  irriga¬ 
tion  projects  and  selling  land  on  very  easy  terms  to 
settlers.  The  last  available  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  shows  projects  under  way  for 
irrigating  about  a  million  acres.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  Washington,  which 
alone  will  irrigate  1,200.000  acres.  Allowing  for 
other  omissions  (neither  Boulder  Dam  nor  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  are  included),  there  are  possibly  3,- 
000,000  acres  now  being  developed  to  compete  with 
crop  land  much  of  which  is  not  today  paying  a  profit. 
The  ultimate  result  of  these  projects  will  be  to  put 
marginal  lands  all  over  the  country  out  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  to  bring  the  owners  of  such  lands  on  to 
Government  funds  for  support.  More  important 
still,  it  will  reduce  the  the  profits  of  good  farmers 
all  over  the  country  by  bringing  more  competitive 
crops  on  the  market.  These  things  have  a  far  wider 
influence  than  one  might  imagine. 

Certainly  a  policy  of  limiting  production  with  one 
hand  and  increasing  it  with  the  other  is  illogical 
and  quite  unjustified.  o. 
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What  Farmers  Say 

MORE  LEAGUE  “PRICE  CUTTING” 

In  the  Dairy  men's  League  News  of  November  15,  ap¬ 
pears  the  following  satement : 

“To  meet  prices  established  under  the  Federal-State 
Milk  Marketing  Order  milk  should  sell  to  stores  at  9% 
cents  per  quart.  A  good  many  dealers  are  selling  at 
9  cents,  and  soliciting  new  business.  It  is  the  good  old 
price-cutting  trick  to  build  up  volume.” 

Yes — but  who’s  doing  the  price  cutting?  Just  the 
other  day  I  saw  a  Dairymen’s  League  bill  to  a  store  in 
Manhattan,  dated  October  16,  1938,  for  12  quarts  of 
bottled  milk  at  $1.08 — exactly  9  cents  a  quart. 

Everyone  knows  that  even  9  cents  a  quart  is  too 
high  a  wholesale  price  but  the  fact  remains  .that  the 
League  says  selling  at  9  cents  is  price  cutting  and 
that’s  just  what  the  League  is  doing  according  to  its 
own  bills.  B. 


When  we  read  the  report  in  Thei  Rural  New-Yorker 
of  the  Chicago  milk  indictments,  it  compares  well  with 
conditions  in  the  New  York  milk  shed,,  the  extortion 
and  price  cuts,  under  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill,  used  by  the 
Bargaining  Agency,  and  the  mystery  in  the  voting  for 
Federal-State  control  to  force  the  plan.  Some  up-State 
papers  touch  on  the  matter,  but  with  an  indifference 
that  seems  as  if  they  are  against  the  farmers. 

The  recent  plebiscite  vote  on  control  of  milk  taught 
some  that  signed  the  Pool  contracts  that  they  signed 
away  their  individual  right  to  vote  as  well  as  control 
of  their  dairy  products.  The  collusion  of  speculators, 
law-makers  and  “co-operative”  milk  dealers,  is  a  “pact” 
to  defeat  justice.  Apparently,  these  self-styled  leaders 
or  rather  imposters,  have  padded  their  positions  with 
privileges  special  to  their  kind. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press  is  a  report 
of  “Two  Indicted  for  Securities  Frauds.”  How  are  these 
fellows  any  different  from  the  fellows  who  fleece  farm¬ 
ers  out  of  prices  and  markets  for  milk?  Paper  securi¬ 
ties  many  times  are  a  speculation,  but  milk  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  an  important  nourishing,  valuable  food.  Why  such 
privileges  allowed  politicians  handling  foods?  It  seems 
to  us  the  mails  and  speakers  on  the  present  line  of  farm 
co-operation  are  used  more  to  deceive  readers  and  farm¬ 
ers  on  prices  for  milk  than  any  line  of  fraud  I  ever 
knew  !  F.  M.  J. 

New  York.  * 


I  notice  a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Dillon  by  Ed  East¬ 
man  at  the  “Milk  Lords’  ”  meeting  in  Syracuse  during 
the  first  week  in  December.  I  will  have  to  cancel  my 
subscription  to  that  A.  A.  as  I  cannot  afford  the  reac¬ 
tions  I  get  when  reading  it. 

I  have  inherited  principles  from  hundreds  of  years 
of  old  Massachusetts  Yankee  ancestry  to  back  my 
opinions.  P. 

New  York. 


I  read  with  a  lot  of  interest  the  article  entitled,  “The 
AAA  Fallacy,”  by  Carl  Fast  and  here  is  one  of  your 
readers  who  agrees  with  him. 

Election  is  now  over  and  I  hope  and  expect  the 
theorists  and  experimenters  who  have  been  operating 
the  Government  since  1933  will  take  or  get  a  good  va¬ 
cation  for  themselves. 

I  have  a  fine  friend  who  has  been  in  the  market 
business  for  30  years  and  he  told  me  just  last  week 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  he  retailed  pork  loins  and 
made  a  profit  at  15  cents  per  pound  -and  the  farmer 
was  satisfied  with  the  price  lie  got  at  the  time  for  his 
pigs.  But  now,  under  the  all-knowing  Washington  Ad¬ 
ministration  the  farmers  are  paid  fat  checks  for  not  rais¬ 
ing  pigs  in  this  country  and  pork  is  being  brought  in 
from  Argentina  and  the  poor  suffering  public  is  paying 
38  cents  per  pound  for  pork  loins  that  ought  to  be  18 
cents  top  price. 

I  hope  the  next  Congress  will  throw  a  mess  of  his 
foolishness  out  the  back  window  and  over  the  back 
fence  and  I  think  they  will  do  it,  too,  because  none  of 
this  stuff  makes  sense.  fred  h.  barnes. 

Connecticut. 


Jennie  B.  Dean 

WE  REGRET  to  announce  the  death  of  Jennie 
Belcher  Dean,  wife  of  our  Dr.  M.  B.  Dean. 
Her  funeral  was  held  November  17,  with  burial  in 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Dean  was  born  in  Newark  Valley,  educated 
in  local  schools  and  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  Seminary. 
For  twenty  years  she  taught  the  young  women's 
Bethany  Bible  Class  at  Candor.  Ever  a  Bible  stu¬ 
dent,  she  was  able  to  bring  to  the  class  much  of 
interest  in  the  way  of  historical  setting  and  cus¬ 
toms  relative  to  the  lessons. 

But  of  far  greater  inspiration  was  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  her  voice  and  spirit.  Mrs.  Dean  was  a  gentle¬ 
woman,  cultured  and  dignified,  of  abiding  faith  and 
high  purpose. 


Brevities 

New  York  State  now  has  a  dog  population  well  to¬ 
ward  500,000. 

Ix  November,  34,936,000  pounds  of  shelled  peanuts 
were  consumed  in  this  country. 

Turkey  feeding  tests  in  Michigan  showed  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  a  pound  per  week  gain  between  20  and 
24  weeks  of  age. 

The  year-around  chick  business  is  increasing;  74 
commercial  hatcheries  reported  1,722,000  chickens 
hatched  in  November. 

At  present,  quotations  on  steamer  shipment  of  grain 
from  New  York  to  France  and  neighboring  countries 
are  17  to  19  cents  per  cwt. 

“Few  of  us  gain  great  wealth,  a  great  repute,  but 
real  happiness  is  based  upon  peace,  contentment  and 
security,”  writes  our  friend  Reber  of  Long  Acres. 

On  tuts  last  day  of  1938,  suppose  we  take  a  fresh 
hold  and  think  and  hope  and  work  in  generally  useful 
lines.  This  attitude  will  help  us  and  others  as  well. 

“How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace; 
that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  sal¬ 
vation  ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth !” 
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Now  You  See  it,  Now  You  Don’t 

“An  aggressive  program  mast  be  mapped  out  for 
1039.  .  .  .  The  Bargaining  Agency  was  never  more  need¬ 
ed  than  right  now.  .  .  .  The  Agency  must  carry  on  its 
work.  .  .  .  The  Agency  must  be  solvent.  .  .  .  Our  ex¬ 
penses  cannot  exceed  our  income.  .  .  .  Certainly  pro¬ 
ducers  would  even  be  willing  to  put  in  more  money.  .  .  . 
The  attitude  of  the  Agency  has  been  that  of  a  big 
brother.  .  .  .  We  must  remain  solvent.  ...  It  is  quite 
evident  that  we  are  building  up  no  surplus  of  money. 
.  .  .  The  Agency  must  take  a  responsibility  for  leader¬ 
ship.” 

HESE  are  some  of  the  quoted  exhortations  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Bargaining  Agency’s  annual 
meeting  in  Syracuse  early  this  month.  Anyone  can 
detect  the  old  familiar  ring — an  attempt  to  justify 
existence,  a  plea  for  more  members  which,  of 
course,  means  more  money. 

The  Treasurer’s  annual  report,  submitted  at  this 
meeting,  was  an  interesting  piece  of  sleight  of  hand. 
It  contained  more  and  better  information  than  are 
usual  in  reports  to  dairymen.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
it  was  distinctly  deceitful  in  that  no  statement  was 
given  for  the  entire  12  months.  The  report  was 
divided  into  three  separate  periods,  one  for  six 
months  and  two  for  three  months.  Each  set  of 


farmers’  pockets.  Additional  to  what?  To  the 
cleverly  manipulated  summer  prices  that  were  pur¬ 
posely  driven  down  so  as  to  put  over  this  program? 
If  so,  that  is  a  false  basis  and  an  unfair  compari¬ 
son.  Examining  the  figures  in  a  proper  comparative 
study,  that  of  1937  prices  for  the  same  two  months, 
we  find  that  September  and  October,  193S,  income  to 
dairy  farmers  is  $1,500,000  less  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  From  initial  reports,  it  also  ap¬ 
pears  that  November,  193S,  income  will  be  about 
$800,000  less  than  in  November,  1937.  A  three 
months’  loss,  therefore,  of  $2,300,000. 

The  prototype  of  our  present  dairy  system  was  the 
ill-fated  Milk  Exchanges  of  the  past,  which  were 
ousted  by  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Courts  as 
illegal  and  fraudulent.  When  they  wanted  to 
induce  farmers  to  buy  more  cows  and  stock  up  with 
a  supply  of  feed,  the  “Exchange”  voted  a  stiff  price 
increase.  When  the  flow  increased,  the  “Exchange” 
met  again  and  reduced  the  price  on  account  of  so- 
called  surplus.  This  strategy  was  successfully  re¬ 
peated  so  often  in  the  past,  there  is  a  suspicion 
that  the  successors  of  the  “Exchanges”  may  adopt 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of  their  progenitors. 


Milk  Conference  January  17 

THE  date  of  the  conference  of  dairy  farmers 
with  our  State  Executives  and  Legislators  has 
been  definitely  fixed  for  January  17,  1939,  at  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Hall,  in  the  State  Education  Building,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  1".,  from  two  o'clock  to  six  in  the  afternoon. 

Acceptances  have  been  received  from  Governor 
Lehman,  Lieutenant-Governor  Poletti  and  substan¬ 
tially  all  members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  The 
conference  is  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  Milk  Committee. 

The  proponents  of  the  present  milk  monopoly  sys¬ 
tem  have  been  gnashing  their  teeth  and  tearing 
their  hair  in  a  hysterical  fury  at  the  prospect  of 
the  State  Executives  and  Legislators  listening  to 
anyone  but  themselves.  They  resent  any  attempt  by 
dairy  farmers  to  put  the  lie  to  the  propaganda  regu¬ 
larly  handed  out  at  Albany  by  their  dealer-controlled 
lobby. 

A  program  is  being  made  up  and  State  officials 
will  have  an  opportunity  for  once  to  see  and  rub 
elbows  with  a  side  of  the  dairy  industry  that  many 
of  them  have  not  known  before. 


figures,  by  itself,  while  appearing  simple  and  fair 
enough,  in  reality  told  nothing  unless  combined 
with  the  others.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  now  you 
see  it,  and  now  you  don’t.  Elsewhere  on  this  page 
is  printed  a  complete  statement  of  the  three  re¬ 
ports  combined,  and  the  picture  is  definitely  not  a 
pretty  one. 

Total  expenses  amounted  to  $140,233,  against  an 
income  of  $135,900,  leaving  the  corporation  $4,333 
in  the  red  for  the  year.  Salaries  and  expenses  were 
$77,950,  or  55  percent  of  the  total  disbursements 
Legal  fees  amounted  to  $9,113.  Publicity  for  radii 
broadcasts  cost  $11,434.  Advertising  expense  i_ 
figured  at  $14,581,  which  figure  is  palpably  wrong, 
unless  rebates  are  given  by  the  publisher  or  unless 
the  Agency  isn’t  paying  its  bills  promptly.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  from  April  to  December,  1938,  can  be 
conservatively  estimated  at  $23,000. 

The  existence  of  the  Bargaining  Agency  was  never 
justified  since,  from  the  start,  it  is  found  to  have 
been  dominated  by  dealers.  Reason  for  its  continua¬ 
tion  after  the  adoption  of  the  Marketing  Orders  was 
questioned  even  by  some  of  its  supporters.  The 
good,  round  deficit  after  one  year’s  strenuous  opera¬ 
tions  would  now  seem  to  be  a  most  fitting  tombstone. 


The  Administrator’s  Report 

THE  Federal  Market  Administrator  reports  for 
the  month  of  November:  Milk  handled,  310,496,- 
093  pounds ;  earnings,  $6, 64S, 040.78,  or  $2.14  per 
cwt.  The  deductions  were  market  claims,  $40,673.39, 
or  1.3  cents  per  cwt.;  paid  to  co-operatives,  $71,- 
805.51,  or  2.333  cents  per  cwt. ;  operating  reserve. 
$131,535.16,  or  4.2  cents  per  cwt ;  operating  returns, 
$110,391.16,  or  3.6  cents  per  cwt. 

The  accounting  might  be  expressed  in  hundred¬ 
weights  as  follows: 

—  CREDITS  — 

Earnings . $2.14 

Operating  reserve  from  other  months  .036 

Total  credits .  $2,176 

—  DEBITS  — 

Marketing  claims  . $0.0131 

Paid  co-operatives  . 02333 

Operating  reserve  . 042 

Total  debits  .  $0.07843 

Net  per  cwt .  $2.0975 

The  volume  of  milk  for  November  was  3S, 830, 407 
pounds  less  than  October  and  the  earnings  were 
$427,466.65  less  than  October.  The  marketing  claims 
were  $141,918.03  less  than  October.  The  payments 
to  co-operatives  were  $1,743.22  more  than  in  October. 
The  operating  reserves  were  not  stated  in  previous 
returns  but  there  was  a  return  of  $116,391.16  from 
the  operating  reserve  of  the  previous  month.  The 
approximate  price  is  $2.10,  which  will  vary  to  pro¬ 
ducers  after  differentials  and  charges  are  adjusted. 

These  bulk  statements  do  not  mean  much  to  farm¬ 
ers  or  for  that  matter  to  anyone  else.  Some  groups 
of  dairymen  are  handing  large  sums  of  money  over 
to  the  Administrator  which  he  in  turn  hands  over 
to  other  groups  with  additional  sums  taken  out  of 
the  whole  income.  In  our  sense  of  fair  play,  we 
think  the  farmers  who  contribute  this  money  are  at 
least  entitled  to  a  detailed  accounting  of  it.  Who 
contributed  it?  Who  got  it?  What  for? 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  work  into  the 
public  mind  at  farmers’  expense  the  notion  that 
these  prices  mean  a  gain  for  producers.  Speeches 
are  being  broadcast,  press  releases  are  flood¬ 
ing  the  countryside  all  to  the  effect  that  dur¬ 
ing  September  and  October  the  Marketing  Orders 
have  put  $2,500,000  additional  in  income  in  dairy 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  basic  prices  paid  for  3.5-percent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  November,  are:  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lmty  Co-op.,  Buffalo  area . $2.38  $0.0506 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.10  .0446 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  2.05  .043 

Crowley's  Alilk  Co .  1.99  .0425 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.905  .0405 

All  dealers  reporting  did  not  give  the  amounts  paid 
into  the  equalization  fund,  nor  the  amounts  received 
from  it.  Payments  have  run  from  20  to  38c  per  cwt. 


Metropolitan  Co-operative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency 

( Statement  for  Year  Ending  November  30,  1938 ) 

—  INCOME  — 

Protective  Fund — ■ 

Receipts  from  Co-operatives.  $29,958.73 
General  Fund — 

Receipts  from  Co-operatives.  105,941.08 


Total  Income  . $135,899.81 

—  EXPENSES  — 

Employees’  Salaries .  $26,644.01 
Employees’  Expenses  25.287.99 


Total  Paid  to  Employees..  $51,932.00 


Directors'  Salaries 


I 

uid 

Expenses — 

II. 

8. 

Bolfe . 

$4,190.76 

L. 

A. 

Chapin. .  .  . 

1.500.00 

•T. 

C. 

Treat . 

5,426.95 

E. 

C. 

Bardin..  .  . 

4.049.07 

S. 

A. 

Ilufcut .... 

647.47 

.T. 

A. 

Coulter. .  .  . 

1.114.45 

Joe  E 

avis . 

201.65 

IV; 

irren  Davy .  .  .  . 

1,274.35 

G. 

L. 

Dumont . . . 

562.59 

H. 

H. 

Evans . 

440.40 

Joe  Humphrey.  . 

550.01 

Earl 

Laidlaw . 

255.40 

W. 

A. 

Mather.  .  . 

175.S6 

L. 

E. 

Maynard.  . 

359.93 

*R 

C 

.  Norton. .  . 

1.094.90 

F. 

II. 

Sexauer. .  .  . 

1.086.15 

Dr 

K 

A.  Shaul.  . 

418.63 

-■E 

H 

.  Skill  man.. 

743.29 

II. 

8. 

Stannard. . 

941.45 

E. 

C. 

Strobeek.  .  . 

363.47 

A. 

.1. 

Williams. . . 

622.10 

Total  Paid  Directors .  $26,013.88 

V.  R.  Tompkins — 

Salary  . $1.2S5.00 

Expenses  .  2.628.29 

Ptg.  Market  News.  1,835.03 


Printing  &  Mimeograph . 

Telephone  &  Telegraph . 

Postage  . . 

Office  Rental . . 

Office  Supplies  &  Expense. . . . 
Legal  Services — 

E.  F.  Cooke,  Fees  $6,150.00 
Expenses  .  2,963.03 


Unempl.  Insur.  &  Soc.  Sec.  .  .  . 
Advertising — 

Radio  . $11,434.56 

Publications  ....  14.581.90 


$26,016.46 

Miscellaneous — 

Expenses  at  hear¬ 
ing,  meetings...  .$1,044.02 
Miscellaneous  ....  572.83 

Annual  meeting  .  .  370.70 

Refund  to  Co-ops..  101.53 

Incorp.  Fees  .  160.00 


$5,748.32 

$5,732.87 

4,611.79 

2,799.27 

993.50 

2.308.49 


$9,113.03 

1,463.20 


$2,249.08 


Payments  for  diversion  .  1,246.68 

Total  Expense  .  $140,233.57 

DEFICIT  on  Year’s  Operations .  $4,333.76 

*  Resigned  before  close  of  year. 


[Other  Milk  and  Dairy  News  appear  on  page  731 
of  this  issue.] 


There  will  be  a  seat  and  a  welcome  for  every  man 
and  woman  who  milks  a  cow. 


Northern  N.  Y.  Cheese 

THE  complaint  of  the  Northern  New  York  patrons 
of  cheese  factories  has  at  least  been  promised 
consideration  in  Washington.  Dr.  E.  W.  Gaumnitz, 
Chief  of  the  Dairy  Section,  has  promised  an  early  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  conditions,  going  back  from  three 
to  ten  years  for  a  study  of  the  cheese  business  to 
compare  with  the  present  conditions  as  developed 
under  the  Federal-State  Ordei\ 

We  fear  that  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  while 
perhaps  helpful  in  itself,  will  not  be  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  to  form  a  conclusion  for  the  future. 
It  will  be  some  months  yet  before  the  cheese  factory 
season  opens  in  Northern  New  York  in  the  early 
Spring.  The  record  from  the  beginning  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral-State  Order  up  to  the  present  time  would  cover 
only  the  period  in  which  little  cheese  is  being  pro¬ 
duced.  The  Northern  New  York  dairymen  are 
prudently  looking  ahead  and  anticipating  the  effect 
of  the  new  order  of  things  on  their  business  at  the 
time  they  are  expected  to  fully  open  up  in  March. 

It  is  said  in  reports  from  Washington  that  “under 
the  price  equalization  scheme  all  farmers  selling  to 
handlers,  who  now  or  formerly  shipped  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  market,  get  the  same  price.”  That  statement 
is  not  true.  A  full  frank  accounting  of  the  trust 
would  show  that  it  is  not  true. 

There  have  been  other  interests  overlooked  in  the 
new  Order  besides  the  cheese  industry  in  Northern 
York,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Gaumnitz  will 
not  limit  his  source  of  information  to  the  interests 
that  have  had  the  Washington  ear  exclusively  in  the 
past.  There  is  information  about  the  whole  dairy  in- 
dustiy  affected  by  the  Federal-State  Order  available 
and  the  AAA  will  save  itself  future  embarrassment 
if  it  will  a  \ ail  itself  of  this  information  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  shape  its  course  accordingly. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

uwq.  tbe  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 

October.  19oS  :  - - 40-qt  Units _ _ 

State  of  Origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

York  . 2,161,083  82,424  15/774 

New  Jersey  .  314.0S7  2  671 

Pennsylvania  .  397.372  9;79S  4  ioq 

Jermont .  100,120  9.004  '  67 

Maryland  .  16.880  1677  949 

Connecticut  .  17  845 

0*1? .  ...  1.666 

Indiana  .  ...  17^  4  Qftr 

Massachnsetts  .  11,314  ^  ,yu° 

•  •  •  *  *  • 

Total,  October,  1938.  .3.018.701  106  749  05  qoi 

Total.  October.  1937.. 3, 132.186  117.559  23  0*6 

New  lork  furnished  71  percent  of  the  milk  and  77 
pei^tMiim  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the  month 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  Notes 

Dec.  19  :  400  legal-size  brown  trout  were  stocked  bv 
the  Conservation  Department  in  a  part  of  the  Kinder- 
lmok  stream,  now  open  to  public  fishing.  In  the  Snrin«- 

SlViufim,  71,11  b!  Pati;oIled  k-v  game  protectors  to 
check  all  tish  taken  from  this  stream. 

A  record  give  by  Hoxie  Bros,  of  Columbia  Couiffv 
who  have  a  farm  north  of  Grent,  is  a  sheep  record  thev 
are  justly  proud  of.  Last  Spring  their  45  ewes  of  the 
Hampshire  grade,  that  were  bred  to  a  Hampshire  ram 
raised  <6  living  lambs.  These  were  born  April  15  and 
atter  that  date.  The  flock  included  two  sets  of  triplets 
l  ie  lambs  were  weighed  as  follows:  2  on  October  17 
-4  on  October  26.  24  on  November  2.  and  22  on  Novem¬ 
ber  la.  lhese  <2  weighed  had  an  average  of  80C> 
pounds  each  No  grain  was  fed  at  any  time  to  either 
ewes  or  lambs,  and  the  lambs  received  no  milk  except 
from  the  ewes.  One  Hampshire  ewe  having  two  ram 
lambs  was  found  to  be  minus  her  front  teeth  in  the  fall 
She  was  fat  and  in  prime  condition,  and  went  for  mut- 
ton.  One  of  her  lambs  weighed  115  pounds  on  October 
It  and  the  other  weighed  120  pounds  on  November  15 
A  poultry-grower  m  the  county  who  crossed  three 
breeds,  fanaily  has  a  fine  black  breed  after  five  years 
which  he  has  named  "Black  Finches.”  e.  a  h  8 
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Your  farm  buildings  must  fit  YOUR 
farm.  What  suits  other  farmers  may 
be  all  wrong  for  you.  Different  kinds 
of  stock  and  feed  to  plan  for.  Many 
other  things  to  consider — insulation, 
ventilation,  water  supply,  sanitation, 
equipment,  fire  hazards,  drainage, 
etc.  It  will  pay  you  to  call  in  the 
Jamesway  man.  He's  had  experience 
aplenty  in  all  branches  of  building, 
ventilating,  and  equipping  farm 
buildings.  He  can  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems — knows  howto  avoid  mistakes. 
He  is  backed  by  an  old  reliable  con¬ 
cern  with  modern  ideas.  Give  him 
a  chance  to  work  with  you— with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation  —  and  help 
on  your  plans. 


Write  to  nearest  office. 

J  A  M  ES  M  F G .  Co.,  D ept.  R  N  - 1 2,  Ft.  Atki  n son ,  W is. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif. 

The  next  time  the  Jamesway  man  is  around 
this  way,  have  him  stop  in  and  see  me. 

I  am  thinking  of  building  or  remodeling  a 

□  cow  barn  □  hog  house 

□  horse  barn  □  poultry  house 


Name _ R.F.D.. 


you  won't  go  wrong  if  you 
get  this  FREE  Help  before 
you  Build  or  Remodel  any 
Farm  Building  . 


FOUR  REASONS  WHY 


DAIRYMEN  FEED 
IODIZED  RATIONS 


Ormsby  Pony  Pontiac  owned  by  Van  Horne 
Farms,  Van  Hornesville,  N.Y.  This  Cow  is 
daily  fed  Iodized  feeds  and  is  now  making 
a  record  of  well  over  1,000  lbs.  butter  and 
24,000  lbs.  milk.  Photo  courtesy  of  Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


IODINE  in  well-balanced  feeds  does  a  four¬ 
fold  job  for  the  dairyman.  First,  there  are  less 
breeding  troubles.  Second,  it  helps  cows  de¬ 
velop  and  drop  healthier  calves.  Third,  it  stimu¬ 
lates  growth  in  calves  and  reduces  feeding  costs. 
Fourth,  cows  are  able  to  give  more  milk. 


Because  Iodine  speeds  up  mineral  assimilation 
for  bone  building,  and  breaks  down  fats  and  pro¬ 
teins  for  body  building,  Iodized  feeds  are  utilized 
to  better  advantage  by  dairy  cattle  for  improved 
health,  growth,  production  and  reproduction. 

States  one  authority,* 

"The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  Iodine  to 
the  rations  of  cows  reflected  itself  by  a  9% 
increase  in  the  flow  of  milk  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  saving  in  feed  costs.” 


A  new,  valuable  booklet,"Feeding 
for  Profit,”  gives  you  the  full  facts. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 
Address  Dept.  RNY- 12 
*Name  upon  request. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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for  given  classes, 
grades  and  breeds  in 
all  phases  of  live¬ 
stock  breeding  and  feeding.  The  normal 
human  tendency  is  to  follow  current  price 
quotations  and  consider  them  as  being  in¬ 
dicative  of  conditions  more  or  less  distant¬ 
ly  removed.  Such  is  seldom  the  case,  be¬ 
cause  current  high  levels  may  and  often 
do  represent  peak  prices  of  a  given  live¬ 
stock  cycle.  Under  such  conditions  the 
majority  usually  increase  their  breeding 
herds,  flocks  and  feeding  operations,  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  increases 
reaching  a  glutted  market  and  a  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  prices. 

The  difficulty  in  correcting  such  a  con¬ 
dition  on  a  major  scale  lies  in  the  fact 
that  livestock  producers,  like  most  every¬ 
one  else,  are  often  badly  over  extended 
during  boom  times,  so  that  during  declin¬ 
ing  prices  and  depression  years  they  are 
forced  to  liquidate  on  a  low  market.  Ex¬ 
cessive  purchases  of  both  feeding  and 
breeding  stock  leave  them  with  little  or 
no  resources  to  meet  declining  prices ; 
purchases  are  dumped  on  a  sagging  mar¬ 
ket  with  still  further  depressing  effect. 

The  feeder  and  breeder  who  holds  an 
even  keel  and  bases  operations  almost 
entirely  on  his  own  replacement  or  on 
purchases  made  with  little  or  no  bor¬ 
rowed  capital,  is  the  only  individual  who 
is  at  all  times  in  a  strong  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  purchases  and  commitments 
at  or  near  the  low  spot  during  a  depres¬ 
sion.  Consumer  demand  is  now  increas¬ 
ing  ;  prices  for  all  commodities  including 
livestock  are  on  the  upgrade.  It  there¬ 
fore  behooves  us  to  give  careful  consid¬ 
eration  to  both  our  own  individual  pro¬ 
duction  problems  as  well  as  general  eco¬ 
nomic  situations  and  livestock  cycles. 

Horses 

No  other  group  of  livestock  producers 
have  been  so  influenced  by  factors  beyond 


their  control  as  the  horse  breeders.  In¬ 
creasing  efficiency  and  perfection  of 
motor-driven  vehicles  and  their  acces¬ 
sories.  both  for  farm  tractor  and  pleas¬ 
ure  car,  have  been  and  still  are  waging 
a  relentless  economic  battle  with  living 
horsepower  in  field,  factory  and  on  the 
farm.  What  the  final  outcome  is  to  he 
no  one  can  prophesy  with  surety.  This 
important  factor  must  be  considered  and 
reckoned  with  by  anyone  engaged  in 
horse  husbandry.  Cruel  and  heartless  as 
it  may  seem,  sentiment  has  never  yet 
proved  an  effective  barrier  against  the 
march  of  mechanical  progress  and  neither 
do  we  desire  same. 

Factors  favorable  to  the  continued  use 
of  horses  on  the  farm  are  their  avail¬ 
ability,  comparative  low  cost  of  purchase 
and  depreciation,  low  cost  of  operation 
and  up-keep  through  their  ability  to  util¬ 
ize  products  produced  on  the  farm,  which 
also  has  the  advantage  of  helping  stabil¬ 
ize  prices  for  such  products.  The  possible 
annual  production  of  foals  for  needed  re¬ 
placements  permit  the  sale  of  mares 
at  the  turn  of  their  prime  and  before  they 
have  materially  declined  in  price.  On 
city  streets  for  short  delivery  haul  the 
horse  is  still  the  most  economical  mode  of 
transportation  per  given  unit.  Motor 
competition  has  improved  the  quality  of 
horses  now  being  bred,  because  a  horse 
must  be  a  good  willing  worker  and  be 
sound  and  true  in  order  successfully  to 
meet  the  competition  mentioned. 

An  examination  of  the  latest  statistics 
compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reveals  the  fact  that  from 
1913  to  1918,  inclusive,  the  number  of 
horses  annually  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  was  over  21,000,000  head,  with  a 


By  R.  W.  Duck 

high  of  21,431.000  head  in  1915.  The 
high  average  value  of  $110.58  occurred  in 
1913.  By  1935  total  numbers  had  de¬ 
clined  to  11,861,000  head,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  farm  value  per  head  of  $77.05.  The 
preliminary  report  for  1938  shows  a  still 
further  decline  of  889,000  head  since 
1935,  but  an  increase  in  average  farm 
value  of  $13.78.  Just  what  significance 


we  may  attach  to  these  figures  might 
vary  considerably  with  our  hopes  as  well 
as  belief.  However,  it  would  seem  fairly 
conclusive  that  horse  numbers  are  still 
declining  at  the  approximate  rate  of 
250,000  head  annually.  If  this  were  to 
continue  it  is  obvious  it  would  only  be  a 
question  of  time  until  our  equine  friends 
became  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  bird.  Such 
a  supposition  is,  of  course,  ridiculous  and 
absurd,  howTever,  it  does  indicate  that 
only  those  horses  will  survive  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  for  farm  and  commercial 
purposes  which  can  successfully  compete 


in  the  never-ending  economic  motor  battle. 
Quality  is  the  only  basis  on  which  this 
can  successfully  be  accomplished.  It  is 
therefore  imperative  that  horse  breeders 
produce  and  sell  only  horses  which  are 
good  true  movers,  clean  bones,  long  lived, 
hardy,  healthy,  capable  of  performing  a 
good  day’s  work,  and  easy  keepers.  On 
this  basis  it  seems  probable  horse  num¬ 
bers  may  remain  approximately  at  or 
near  their  present  low  point,  with  a  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  price.  Unless  unfore¬ 
seen  and  revolutionary  improvements 
should  occur  in  motor  power,  coupled 
with  lower  operating  costs,  it  seems 


four  or  five  years. 

Dairy  Cattle 

Government  control  of  farm  products 
is  exerting  some  effect  on  normal  live¬ 
stock  cycle  trends.  Prices  of  feed  and 
milk  are  the  two  big  determining  factors 
which  influence  price  and  number  of 


dairy  cattle.  With  Federal  milk  control 
operative  in  the  metropolitan  market,  and 
State  control  in  the  Buffalo  area,  with 
strong  possibilities  of  its  further  exten¬ 
sion,  it  seems  probable  producers  will  in¬ 
crease  production  wherever  prices  are 
raised ;  such  possible  increased  production 
will  further  complicate  an  already  dif¬ 
ficult  situation.  Feed  prices  are  compara¬ 
tively  low,  so  milk  production  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  in  a  favorable  position  during  the 
winter  of  1938-39.  Such  a  situation 
should  result  in  an  upward  trend  for 
dairy  cattle  prices,  especially  in  New 
York,  which  will  probably  continue  for 
from  one  to  twTo  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  such  increased  production 
may  present  a  serious  problem  for  the 
Milk  Control  Board  to  solve.  In  order 
to  maintain  prices  it  would  be  necessary 
for  consumption  to  absorb  the  increased 
surplus,  which  is  improbable,  or  to  allo¬ 
cate  production  for  each  producer.  When 
and  if  such  a  measure  becomes  necessary 
it  could  only  mean  a  drastic  price  de¬ 
cline  for  dairy  cattle  in  the  areas  af¬ 
fected.  The  enforcement  of  such  allocated 
production  would  necessarily  be  incident 
with  a  high  overhead  for  its  successful 
accomplishment.  Another  possible  alter¬ 
native  would  be  abolition  of  milk  con¬ 
trol  with  the  increased  surplus  dumped 
hack  in  the  laps  of  the  participating 
producers. 

Beef  Cattle 

Sleek  feeders  in  the  fattening  pens 
which  carry  proper  type  and  conforma¬ 
tion  to  make  maximum  gains  and  finish 
to  prime  beef  with  minimum  shrink  and 
waste  are  at  a  decided  premium  this  year. 
Bins  are  bursting  with  corn,  our  great 
American  grain  which  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to.  produce  the  finest  beef  in  the 
world  at  the  lowest  cost  for  quality  of 
finished  product.  Small  grains  have  also 
made  the  heaviest  harvest  in  years.  Such 
a  situation  presents  the  steer  feeder  with 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  utilize  and 
convert  home-grown  grain  and  roughages 
into  prime  beef,  which  will  render  a  re¬ 
turn  greater  than  that  which  can  be  ob- 


Prof.  E.  B.  Heines  makes  friends  with  some  of  the  promising  Guernsey  and  llolstein 
heifers  at  the  Cobleskill  School  of  Agriculture. 


This  purebred  Hereford  herd  is  owned  by  George  Keppler.  They  are  making  profit¬ 
able  use  of  grazing  land  on  his  farm  located  near  Marietta,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


These  registered  Jersey  cows  are  on  the  E.  E.  Ho  ice  Farm,  near  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
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tained  for  grain  or  roughage  sold  from 
the  farm  for  cash. 

This  unusually  favorable  grain-feeder 
ratio  has  resulted  in  exceptionally 
strong  feeder  demand.  Drought,  dust 
storms  with  loss  of  large  western  grazing- 
areas,  Federal  and  State  cattle  reduction 
and  disease  programs  have  all  combined 
materially  to  reduce  the  number  of  avail¬ 
able  feeders,  particularly  those  of  good 
beef  types.  This  shortage,  plus  the  feed 
factors  mentioned,  have  made  the  demand 
for  available  feeders  so  strong  that  price 
spreads  between  good  quality  feeder 
steers  and  finished  fat  cattle  are  the  nar¬ 
rowest  which  have  existed  for  years.  Con¬ 
sumer  demand  as  a  result  of  prob¬ 
able  increased  general  economic  im¬ 
provement  may  be  sufficient  to  increase 
retail  and  finished  cattle  prices  to  a  point 
where  the  present  unfavorable  narrow 
cattle  margin  will  offer  more  profit ;  this 
is,  of  course,  somewhat  speculative.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  farm  with  more  grain  and 
roughage  than  needed  for  breeding  stock 
its  utilization  for  feeders  is  favorable. 

The  number  of  cattle  listed  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  other 
than  milk  cows  includes  quite  a  number 
of  border-line  cows  which  probably  should 
be  listed  as  dairy  cows  as  they  are  now 
being  milked  on  areas  formerly  used 
largely  for  beef  production.  The  present 
average  approximate  number  of  beef  cows 
is  slightly  more  than  half  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  and  calves.  Due  to  Federal 
control  and  conversion  of  considerable 
areas  into  grass,  plus  reduction  programs 
mentioned,  it  seems  probable  that  price 
and  demand  for  good  beef  breeding  cows, 
feeder  and  finished  steers  will  be  strong 
and  on  the  increase  for  the  next  four  or 
five  years  if  not  longer. 

Sheep  and  Wool 

The  largest  lamb  crop  on  record  was 
made  in  1938  with  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  5  percent  over  last  year. 
Last  year  prices  of  feeder  lambs,  feed  and 
fat  lambs  made  it  an  unprofitable  venture 
in  most  lamb  feeding  areas.  The  1938 
outlook  is  more  favorable  due  to  lower 
feed  prices,  more  abundant  supply  and 
better  quality  lambs  and  more  favorable 
margin  ratios.  It  seems  probable  that 
lamb  feeders  will  find  the  coming  winter  a 
very  profitable  one  for  lamb  feeding  op¬ 
erations.  Discouragement  over  last  year’s 
poor  results  will  probably  prevent  many 
feeders  from  making  increased  or  even 
normal  commitments.  This  may  result  in 
sending  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
grass  lambs  to  the  shambles,  with  result¬ 
ant  curtailment  of  finished  lambs. 

A  possible  counteracting  factor  to  this 
possible  reduction  is  retention  of  consid¬ 
erable  numbers  of  lambs  on  the  home 
ranges  due  to  possible  improvement  in  the 
wool  market.  Wool  prices  are  slightly 
on  the  increase  due  to  some  mill  activity. 
However,  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  wool  market  are  world  prices  set  by 
foi-eign  wools,  and  the  large  carry-over 
supplies  from  last  year.  Increased  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  could  soon  absorb 
much  of  our  raw  wool  stocks.  The  outlook 
is  generally  favorable  for  increased  prices 
with  wool,  lambs  and  breeding  sheep. 

Hogs 

The  corn-hog  ratio,  which  means  the 
number  of  bushels  of  corn  required  to 
make  100  pounds  of  pork,  is  one  of  the 
most  favorable  to  exist  since  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  first  started  fattening  hogs. 
In  other  words  corn  or  barley,  properly 
supplemented,  and  marketed  through  fat 
porkers  will  bring  a  great  deal  more  re¬ 
turns  than  if  sold  as  a  cash  crop,  even 
at  top  market  quotations,  which  the 
grower  seldom  can  obtain.  Then,  too, 
grain  sold  through  the  medium  of  finished 
beef,  pork  and  lamb  represents  a  net  re¬ 
turn  less  cost  of  production,  because  all 
cost  of  marketing  is  usually  charged 
against  the  finished  feeders. 

The  1938  preliminary  census  report 
lists  a  total  of  approximately  44,500,000 
head  of  hogs  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  slight  increase  over  last  year,  but  a 
decrease  of  7,709,000  from  the  last  high 
in  numbers  which  occurred  in  1933.  In 
1923  there  were  over  09,000,000  head  of 
hogs  in  the  United  States.  Unless  the  eat¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  American  public  have 
been  drastically  and  permanently  changed 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  outlook 
fQr  increased  prices  of  both  finished  bar- 
rows  and  breeding  hogs  is  exceptionally 
promising.  Numbers  of  hogs  in  New 
York  remain  fairly  constant  at  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  head ;  this  is  one  of  the 
lowest  number  of  hogs  in  proportion  to 
population  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
More  home-raised  and  home-cured  pork, 
with  greater  utilization  of  skim-milk  to 
supplement  home-grown  corn  or  bax-ley 
would  prove  a  px-ofitable  pi-ogram  on 
many  farms  now  making  milk  for  cost  of 
production  or  less.  Ground  barley,  self- 
fed,  with  all  the  skim-milk  they  can  con¬ 
sume  makes  top  pork  at  low  cost  gains. 


Western  Mass.  Goat  Breed¬ 
ers  Close  Good  Year 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Dairy 
Goat  Breeders’  Association  closes  1938 
after  a  year  of  many  accomplishments. 
Outstanding  among  the  activities  of  the 
organization  were  the  goat  shows  held 
during  the  year  and  the  thousands  of 
people  who  took  advantage  of  learning 
more  about  dairy  goats  at  these  events. 

In  June,  the  Association  held  its 
Summer  show  at  the  home  of  a  membei*. 
Mrs.  Robinson,  in  South  Hadley  Falls. 
On  Labor  Day  about  a  dozen  members 
exhibited  39  goats  at  the  Blandford, 
Mass.,  Annual  Fair.  Later  in  Septem¬ 
ber  there  were  exhibits  at  the  Littleville, 
Mass.,  Fail*,  and  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition. 

Lastly  among  the  shows,  was  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Tri-County  Fair  at  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  the  second  week  in  Oc¬ 
tober..  This  was  our  fourth  annual  event 
and  oldest  continuous  Dairy  Goat  Show 
in  Massachusetts.  At  this  event  42  fine 
animals  were  exhibited  by  13  members, 
making  it  the  largest  event  of  the  kind  in 
the  section. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  have  proved  interesting  and  promi¬ 
nent  speakers  have  spoken  on  the  care 
of  goats,  the  use  of  goat  milk  and  re¬ 
lated  subjects.  The  December  meeting 
brought  the  annual  election  of  officers 
for  the  coming  year  with  the  following 
named  to  the  position  indicated :  William 
Hannigan,  president ;  W.  R.  Holmes, 
vice-president ;  Walter  Koerner,  record¬ 
ing  secretary ;  A.  Neuhauser,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary ;  A.  G.  Miller,  treasurer ; 
Patrick  O’Toole  and  A.  F.  Neuhauser, 
delegates  to  the  State  Council. 

After  the  election  a  Christmas  party 
was  held  and  refreshments  served  by  the 
women,  with  Mrs.  Sherwood  in  charge. 

L.  C.  K. 


Feeding  Colt 

I  have  a  Belgian  mare  colt  foaled  July 
19.  and  the  mother  died  a  short  time  af¬ 
ter.  Could  you  suggest  a  feed  ration  for 
this  colt  that  would  help?  She  eats 
grain  and  hay  pretty  well.  I  have  good 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  also 
plenty  of  oats  and  corn,  but  milk  is  not 
available.  o.  A.  w. 

A  suggested  grain  ration  for  the  colt 
would  be,  coim,  500  pounds ;  oats,  500 
pounds;  wheat  bran,  500  pounds;  pow¬ 
dered  skim-milk,  300  pounds ;  linseed 
meal,  200  pounds ;  and  ground  limestone, 
20  pounds.  Feed  enough  with  the  rough- 
age  mentioned  to  keep  the  colt  gaining 
and  growing.  R.  W.  D. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

.Tan.  3-4.  1939. — Maryland  State  Hor- 
tieultural  Society  annual  meeting,  Fred¬ 
erick.  A.  F.  Vierheller,  Secretary,  Col¬ 
lege  Park. 

.Tan.  4-S. — N.  Y.  Poultry  Show,  14th 
St.  Armory,  New  York.  Fred  H.  Bolirer, 
Secretary.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  annual  meeting,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Union  Agricultural  meet¬ 
ings,  Worcester  Auditorium,  Worcester. 
W.  R.  Cole,  Secretary,  Amherst. 

Jaix.  9-14. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Duquesne  Garden.  J.  J.  Bedel,  Secretary, 
59  Park  St..  Millvale,  Pa. 

Jan.  10-13.  —  Annxial  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Rochester. 

Jan.  11-15.  —  Boston,  Mass.,  Poultry 
Show,  Boston  Garden.  Paul  P.  Ives, 
Chairman,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  16-20. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  M.  J.  Grimes,  Directoi\ 
Jan.  17-19.  —  Maine  Pomologieal  So¬ 
ciety  annual  meeting,  Augusta.  E.  L. 
White,  Secretary,  Bowdoinham. 

Jan.  17-19. — State  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  meeting,  in  connection 
with  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Harris¬ 
burg.  J.  U.  Ruef,  Secretary,  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

(  GUERNSEYS  .%  | 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

One  month  to  serviceable  aoe  from  proved  sires 
and  high  record  Advanced  Register  Dams  at 

bargain  prices.  Herd  accredited  and  negative. 
Write  or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARM: 

Delhi,  New  York 

Several  Guernsey  cows  and  bred  heifere  for  sa 


COWS _ _  _ 

price  reasonable. 


GUFRNSFYS  ('al,hl',(!ral  K“S’S  Caesar.  Son  of  Cathi 
UULdtlXJL  I J  tirul  Dorothy  s  Lass  1043.3  lbs.  fat  B1 

foL  sale  verV  reasonably. 

GREENTREE  FARMS.  Town  Line,  Erie  Co..  N.  ' 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDI] 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  reouest.  Ai 

Maryland  Aberdeen. Anaus  Breeders’  Association.  ( 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


c 


SHORTHORNS 


!  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHORTHORN 

Young  bulls  up  to  serviceable  age.  A  few  cows  re 

ered,  T.  B.  accredited,  blood-tested  to  go  anywl 

WM.  J.  BREW  &  SONS  -  Bergen,  New  \ 


Sneak  Thief 


STEALING  Dairy  Profits! 


jf 


Among  your  barn  fed  stock  there’s 
an  unseen  thief  at  work.  The  first 
signal  may  be  only  one  ailing  cow. 
Failing  appetite,  lowered  milk  flow, 
breeding  failures,  are  other  sure  signs 
that  the  winter  “teardown” — that 
sneak  thief  —  has  been  at  work. 


To  help  prevent  such  failures  and 
bring  your  stock  back  to  sound  health 
and  condition  feed  DIJES-TONE. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  find  its  valuable 
medicinal  ingredients  and  its  balanced 
content  of  essential  minerals  promote 
appetite,  improve  digestion,  aid  assimi¬ 
lation.  Feed  DIJES-TONE  to  the  entire 
herd  including  dry  cows  and  young  stock. 
You  want  healthy  dams  and  vigorous 
calves.  . . .  Sold  only  direct  to  dairymen 
without  middleman’s  profit  in  the  price. 

Send  COUPON  Today 

SEND  coupon  or  post  card  and  get 
Free,  10  Testers  and  illustrated  book 
— “Keeping  Your  Livestock  Healthy 
and  Productive.” 


VACCINATE 
OWN  PIGS 

Farmers  Cut  Vaccinating  Cost  Greatly 
By  Doing  This  Easy  Job 
Themselves. 

Into  swine -raising  states  all  over  the 
Union  PETERS  (the  world’s  first 
manufacturer  of  hog  serum)  annu¬ 
ally  sends  millions  of  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  of  pure  U.  S.  Government  licensed 
Anti-Hog-Cholera  Serum  to  farmers  who  do 
their  own  vaccinating  and  thereby  pocket  the 
saving.  The  purity  of 
PETERS  products  in¬ 
sures  safe  shipment  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

PETERS  clear, j 
pasteurized  serum,  • 

100  c.  c.  75  cents.  ■ 

Virus,  100  c.c.  $1.65. ; 

At  this  price  you 
can  vaccinate  each  40  to  ! 
lb.  pig  for  about  26  cents. 

With  an  order  for  3,000  c.c. 
of  serum  and  200  c.  c.  of  virus 
(enough  to  vaccinate  100 
pigs  or  more),  PETERS  in¬ 
cludes  two  good,  nickel- 
plated,  pyrex  glass  barrel 
syringes  FREE  —  no  added 
cost — with  full  directions — 1 
all  for  only  $25.80  postpaid 
to  your  door.  Only  one  set 
of  free  syringes  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

If  3,000  c.c.  are  more  serum  than  you  need, 
buy  jointly  with  a  neighbor  or,  send  your  check 
for  $25.80,  get  what  serum  you  require  now— * 
with  the  FREE  syringes— and  have  the  re¬ 
maining  serum  shipped  later  or  apply  your 
credit  to  purchase  of  any  of  PETERS  other  58 
nationally  known  products. 

^  ^  ^  r 


_ 

Peters  family,  world’s  first  hog  serum  manufacturers 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


• 

•  • 

HOLSTEINS 

_ 1 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Registered,  T.  B.  and  Blood- Tested.  Ages  from  a 
few  days  to  14  months.  All  sired  by  Sir  Boss, 
whose  dam  gave  22.594.3  lbs.  of  4.1%  milk  in  one 
year.  A  few  females  from  calves  to  aged  cows, 
representing  over  40  years  of  Foster  Breeding. 

BARTON, 
NEW  YORK 


E.  H.  FOSTER, 


c 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Purebred  Ayrshires  breedingg.ht. 

B.  and  Blood-Tested  from  3  months  to  2  years  old. 

Write  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SSeeds 


A  very  special  offer,  for  you  to 
get  acquainted  with  Mauie’s  fin¬ 
est  seeds— five  full  lOc-Packets 
for  the  price  of  one,  to  try:  Famous  Mauie’s 

Blood-Turnip  Beet,  Bonnie  - . 

Best  Tomato,  Golden  Rod  fSjS;  Wl 
Carrot,  Big  Boston  Let,  Seed 

tuce.  round,  red  Mauie  j^7^FsWM/  Book  free. 
Radish,  alr~for  10e  —send 
today!  Use  Maule’stest- 
ed,  guaranteed  seeds  for 
prize  flowers,  vegetables 
-all  the  newest  early 
strains,  for  heavy  yield 
&  highest  market  prices. - 
Wm.  Henry  Mauie,  796  Mauie  Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Old  Reliable  Seed  House 


SWINE 


Fall  Pigs  at  Sensible  Prices  (all  Breeds) 

6-7-8-9-10-12  weeks  old.  $3.50;  $4;  $4.50;  $5;  $5.50; 
$6:  $6.50  each.  Check,  P.  O.  Order.  C.  O.  D.  on  ap¬ 
proval  all  vaccinated  to  protect  your  investment. 
Selected  young  Boars  for  immediate  and  future  service 
at  Farm  Prices.  I  am  anxious  to  co-operate  with  you. 
Chas.  Davis,  Box  II.  Concord  Mass.,  Res.  Carr  Rd. 


PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 


SPRING  PIGS,  6  to  7  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.00 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old,  each . $4.50 


C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  Mass.  Orders  reauiring  in¬ 
oculation,  35c  extra  for  each  pig.  Telephono  0230. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL.  Russell  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P.  S. — In  lots  of  two  or  more. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  fall  pigs  out  of  two  and  three-year-old  sows, 
6  to  8  weeks  old,  unrelated  pairs.  Have  a  few  very 
choice  young  service  boars  and  sows  for  fall  breeding. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices  on  reouest. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


WALTER  LUX  !§»  Woburn,  Moss. 

Chester-Whiies  cross  or  (he  Borkshiro-C hosier  cross. 

All  healthy  good  Feeders  that  make  large  Hogs — 

6-7  wks.  old,  S3.00  each,  8  to  1  O  wks. old,  S3. 60  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  money  order  or  check. 

|J  f  J  TJ  *  white  face  and  feet— red  body, 
nPrPIOrn  ImpS  young  sows  and  boars.  Some 
11C1G1U1U  HUgO  bred  sows  very  gentle  and 

prolific.  E,  B.  PURINTON  -  Gansevoort,  New  York 

For  Sale — Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs.  Junior  and 
Junior  Yearling  Gilts.  J.  W.  Brendle,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC’S,  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS  For  Sal*. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

fl  I  p  Purebred  pedigreed  pigs  SIO.  each.  Unre- 
U.  I.  U.  lated  pairs,  820.  It.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS.  X.  Y, 

YOUNG  BRED  sows.  Pure  bred  large  Yorkshires. 

»C.  A.  PATTEN,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 

rni  1  ICC  —PUREBRED,  SABLE  and  WHITE. 
\y\JLiLiIEik}  Pups,  grown  dogs.  COLLOVER  KEN¬ 

NELS,  305  Fayette  Park  Bldg..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

X31TREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  —  Black,  Black  and  White  and 
Brown.  Males  $10.  Females  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MERRILL  MAGNANT  -  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT 

DOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPI ES  —  Black  or  Brown. 
W  Males.  $10.:  females,  $5.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 
FAIRVIEW  KENNELS.  Hlghgate  Center,  Vermont 

Dedigreed  puppies  $15.00  up.  Cockers:  several  colors. 
■  German  Shepherds;  black  and  tans;  wolf  greys. 

BERNICE  BROWN,  ASHBURNHAM,  MASS. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

/’’/"XT  T  irQ  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
LULL1LO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIKW  FARMS,  Hastings. .VI. 

Shepherd  Pups  JSJlTf 

SHEPHERD-COLLIE  PUPS,  with  herding  instinct, 
make  heel-drivers,  beauties.  Wilmot,  East  Thetford,  Vt. 

1  ong  eared  black  and  tan  Coon  and  Fox  hounds, 

^CLARENCE  POWELL,  HANNACROIX,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

JA 


Raise  Mules.  Large  black  Spanish 
Jacks.  Guaranteed  breeders.  Ara¬ 
bian  and  Mule  Colts.  Write  for 
prices. 

KREKLER’S  JACK  FARM 
West  Elkton,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio 


For  Sale  —  THREE  LOW  Porrhornri  frtltc 

down  blocky  black  rercneron  voits 

Coming  2  years  old.  2  mares  and  a  gelding,  all  match. 
Sired  by  registered  ton  Percheron  Stallion.  Sound,  kind, 
nice  condition.  Price  $135.00:  each  delivered. 

EARL  WHITE,  VILLAGE  FARM.  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

RFIUIANQ  Stallions,  Bred  Mares,  and  Foals. 

DfiLUInllLj  Sixty-five  head  from  which  to  select. 
Reasonably  priced.  Satisfaction  with  every  sale. 

HYLLMEDE  FARM,  -  BEAVER,  PENNA. 


BELGIANS 

A.  W.  GREEN 


“THE  GOOD  KIND”  —  Al¬ 
ways  a  good  selection.  Terms. 

Ml  0 DLEFIELD,  OHIO 


Porcliornnc  fur  Sale  I  Broad  Meadows  Farm,  20  Vir- 

rerenerons  ior  oaie:  ginia  Road,  white  plains,  n.  y. 

Shetland  Ponies  For  Sale 

Reducing  herd  of  75.  Bargains:  all  ages.  Come  to — 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  Rt.  52,  CARMEL,  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  AND  LARGER  PONIES.  Reasonable 

prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  state  wants 
clearly.  TORREYA  FARM.  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


•  SHEEP  BRED  EWES  $8.00  EACH  • 

Mixed  flock  of  Black-face  Highland  and  White-face 
bred  to  Black-face  ram  of  imported  stock. 

Eugene  K.  Denton’s  Game  Farm,  Flanders,  New  Jersey 


CHOICE  REG. — Shropshire  ewe  Lambs  and  Bred  ewes. 
Attractive  prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


MINKS 


MINK 


With  an  outstanding  fur  rec¬ 
ord.  Line-bred  for  10  years. 
.  .  4.500  to  choose  from.  Co¬ 

operation  to  beginners  assured.  Production  guaranteed. 
You  will  find  on  my  farm  as  fine  a  mink  as  ever 
reached  the  world’s  market.  Visit  my  farm  NOW. 
HUGO  ZICHNER  .  CR0T0N-0N-H U DS0N.  N.  Y. 
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This  and  That 

The  date  on  this  issue  marks  the  last 
day  of  1938— a  year  that  has  known  some 
very  disturbing  events  in  the  world  and 
in  our  own  country.  May  1939  see  all 
that  changed  for  the  better  and  may  much 
happiness  and  prosperity  come  to  each 
one  of  you  and  to  your  families. 

* 

Now  that  the  Handicrafters  can  settle 
down  to  several  weeks  at  their  favorite 
occupations  it  may  not  come  amiss  to 
suggest  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
patterns  are  good  ones  to  follow.  The 
designs  are  most  attractive  in  both  dress 
and  needlework  patterns  and  the  direc¬ 
tions  are  so  plain  that  even  a  beginner 
can  get  good  results.  c.  b.  w. 


Handicrafters  and 
Gardeners 

“My  hobby  is  collecting  recipes,  and  I 
am  especially  interested  in  American 
cooking  recipes,  typical  of  some  part  of 
the  country,  either  old  or  new.  Will 
gladly  exchange  for  some  of  mine.  I 
have  them  from  all  parts  of  the  world.” 

New  York.  miss  e.  g. 

“I  would  like  to  get  any  patterns  of 
crocheting  and  tatting  and  like  to  hear 
from  readers  interested  in  hand  work  of 
all  kinds.”  MRS.  w.  c.  R. 

New  York. 

“I  am  interested  in  all  sorts  of  cro¬ 
cheting,  rug  making,  sewing,  chair  seat 
weaving  and  whatever  I  find  time  to  do. 
We  have  four  small  daughters  and  live 
just  outside  of  the  city.  I  will  be  so 
pleased  to  hear  from  other  mothers  and 
even  those  who  aren’t  mothers.” 

New  York.  MRS.  L.  s. 

“I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
friends  around  35  years  of  age,  and  am 
interested  in  anything  that  makes  a  real 
old-fashioned  happy  home.” 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  h.  v.  j. 

“I  am  a  young  farmer’s  wife  who 
would  like  to  correspond  with  some 
other  young  married  women  of  or  around 
my  age  (20).  I  am  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  the  home  and  garden 
and  hand  work.”  mbs.  r.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

“I  would  love  to  hear  from  all  the  rug 
makers  in  Connecticut  and  also  all  other 
States.  My  hobbies  are  rugs,  crocheting, 
embroidery,  raising  Persian  cats  and 
Pekingese  dogs.”  mrs.  h.  j.  c. 

Connecticut. 

“I  am  interested  in  making  dolls 
clothes  of  all  kinds.  Would  be  glad  to 
receive  patterns  of  things  to  make  for 
doll.  I  will  send  sample  crochet  edgings 
to  anyone  sending  doll  patterns.” 

New  York.  mbs.  l.  a.  h. 

“I  feel  there  must  be  others  who  are 
interested  in  piano-accordion  music.  I 
enjoy  knitting,  sewing  and  reading,  but 
best  of  all  music.  We  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  spend  many  happy  evenings  with 
others  who  like  music,  too.”  mrs.  l.  b. 

New  York. 

“In  the  summer  I  spend  all  my  time 
with  my  herd  of  130  hogs,  200  turkeys 
and  500  hens,  but  in  the  winter  I  re¬ 
finish  furniture  and  do  all  kinds  of  fancy 
work.  I  am  also  collecting  stamps  and 
begonias  and  books  of  views.” 

New  York.  MRS.  M.  H.  d. 

“My  chief  hobbies  are  raising  purebred 
dogs  (wire-haired  terriers,  Scotties  and 
Cockers),  stamp  collecting,  hooked  rugs 
and  all  kinds  of  fancy  work  especially 
crochet.”  MRS.  M.  J.  s. 

New  York. 


Give  Christmas  Cards  to 
the  Hospital 

Do  not  destroy  your  Christmas  cards 
nor  the  envelopes  they  come  in,  for  each 
can  be  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
Tie  the  cards  in  bunches  of  a  dozen  each, 
with  as  many  different  ones  as  possible 
in  a  bundle,  and  take  them  to  your  hos¬ 
pital  to  give  to  child  patients. 

Christmas  cards  have  the  right  effect 
on  sick  children,  from  a  psychological 
standpoint,  as  they  are  bright,  colorful, 
the  subjects  pleasing,  and  call  to  mind 
happy  thoughts  and  the  whole  idea  of 
Christmas.  They  will  help  to  while  away 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  tiresome  time. 

The  colored  linings  of  the  envelopes 
may  be  cut  in  different  designs  and  hung 
by  dull  red  or  green  threads  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  They  may  be  cut  in 
any  shape  or  folded  into  odd  devices.  E.  b. 


New  England  towns  are  citadels  of  snow 
Against  whose  ramparts  winds  of  win¬ 
ter  blow 

With  frosty  breath,  licking  with  icy  tongue 
Each  trellis  where  the  green  of  ivy  clung. 


Tart  Shells  and  Patties 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  attractive  tart 
shells  and  patties.  And  what  a  trim 
patty  shell  will  do  for  left-overs — both 
meat  and  vegetable  ones !  The  most  sim¬ 
ple  dessert  takes  on  a  really  festive  air 
when  served  in  a  delicately  browned  tart 
shell — grand  enough  for  company  dinner 
when  unexpected  guests  arrive. 

Fluted  pans  make  most  “professional 
looking”  tart  and  patty  shells.  For  three- 
inch  pans  cut  five-inch  rounds  of  your 
favorite  pastry  and  fit  over  the  backs  of 
the  pans.  Then  press  another  pan  over 
the  dough  and  into  the  flutes.  Place  on  a 
baking  sheet  and  bake  five  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven,  450  degrees.  Remove  top  pan 
and  bake  until  delicately  browned.  This 
method  insures  a  perfectly  shaped  shell. 

Muffin  pans  may  be  made  to  do  double 
duty.  For  three-inch  pans,  cut  five-inch 
rounds  of  pastry  rolled  thin  and  pricked 
all  over  with  a  fork.  Fit  dough  snugly 
on  backs  of  the  pans,  pinching  into 
pleats  at  regular  intervals.  Bake  as  above. 

If  you  should  be  hard-pressed  for  an 
emergency  dessert,  drop  a  tablespoon  of 
sweetened  creamed  cheese  in  each  shell, 
top  with  sugared  fresh  berries  or  crushed 
ones,  and  a  dash  of  honey-sweetened 
whipped  cream.  Presto !  you  have  a  de¬ 
licious  dessert  in  the  “twinkling  of  an 
eye.” 

Glazed  apple  tarts  are  sure  to  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  family  and  guests 
alike.  Easy  to  make — easier  still  to 
“take.”  Wash,  pare  and  core  six  apples. 
In  a  saucepan  combine  three-fourths  cup 
sugar,  two  cups  water  and  one-fourth 
cup  red  cinnamon  candies.  Add  apples 
and  simmer  (not  boil)  until  tender,  turn¬ 
ing  often  but  carefully  to  keep  them 
whole.  Remove  apples,  cut  in  half  cross¬ 
wise  and  place  in  baked  tart  shells,  cut 
side  down.  To  the  liquid  from  which  the 
apples  were  removed,  add'  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  orange  juice  and  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice;  boil  to  a  thick  syrup.  Pour 
one  tablespoon  of  syrup  over  each  apple 
to  form  a  glaze.  Garnish  with  sweetened 
whipped  cream  flavored  with  a  bit  of 
powdered  cinnamon.  Serves  12.  mrs.  b.  n. 


Honey  Peanut  Brittle.  —  Two  cups 
sugar,  four  tablespoons  honey,  one-fourth 
cup  water,  one-third  teaspoon  soda,  one- 
half  teaspoon  vanilla  and  one  cup  pea¬ 
nuts.  Combine  sugar,  honey  and  water, 
mix  well  and  cook  slowly  until  a  few 
drops  become  brittle  when  tested  in  cold 
water.  Remove  from  heat,  add  vanilla 
and  soda.  Stir  and  pour  at  once  over  the 
peanuts  scattered  liberally  on  a  well- 
buttered  pan.  Allow  to  harden,  then 
break  in  pieces.  Keep  tight  in  container. 


The  common  is  a  cake  all  sugar-white 
That  grew  to  huge  proportions  overnight ; 
The  steeple  dips  a  silver  shadow  down 
Upon  the  stillness  of  our  little  town. 

— Marguerite  Janvrin  Adams. 


With  a  Can  of  Salmon 

Salmon  is  a  hearty  he-man  dish  but  it 
may  be  served  daintily  in  salad  and  sand¬ 
wich  also.  Salmon  has  always  been  a 
friend  of  small  budgets.  It  is  colorful,  so 
that  this  factor  adds  additional  attrac¬ 
tion  to  your  menu.  Here  are  some  fav¬ 
orites  with  our  family  : 

Crusty  Salmon  Loaf. — One  small  loaf 
of  bread,  two  tablespoons  melted  butter, 
IV2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  juice  from 
one-pound  can  salmon,  one-tliird  cup 
cream,  one  teaspoon  mustard,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper,  two 
cups  canned  salmon,  two  hard-cooked 
eggs  and  three  tablespoons  chopped  pars¬ 
ley.  Slice  crusts  from  sides  and  ends  of 
the  loaf  and  level  off  the  top.  Cut  out 
the  center  leaving  one-half  inch  around 
the  sides  and  bottom.  Place  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  of  350  degrees  for  15  minutes ; 
brush  with  shortening  and  put  back  into 
oven  at  425  degrees  until  lightly  browned. 
Remove.  Mix  the  bread  crumbs,  juice 
from  salmon,  cream  and  seasonings.  Place 
a  layer  of  flaked  salmon  on  bottom  of 
loaf.  Reserving  two  slices  of  egg  for 
garnishing  the  top  of  the  loaf,  chop  the 
remaining  egg.  Cover  the  salmon  with 
half  the  crumbs  and  cream  mixture, 
sprinkle  with  egg  and  parsley.  Repeat 
until  all  ingredients  are  used ;  dot  with 
butter.  Bake  in  hot  oven  of  425  de¬ 
grees  for  30  minutes.  Garnish  loaf  with 
egg  slices  and  pickled  peaches.  Slice  loaf 
and  serve  with  two  cups  well-seasoned 
white  sauce. 

Baked  Salmon. — Two  cups  canned  sal¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice,  one-half 
cup  cream  either  sweet  or  sour,  or  one- 
fourth  cup  melted  butter  and  one-lialf 
teaspoon  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Place 
the  salmon  in  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with 
lemon  juice,  and  cover  with  cream  or 
melted  butter.  Season  and  bake  in  hot 
oven  of  400  degrees  20  to  30  minutes. 

Salmon  Pot  Pie.  —  Four  tablesjioons 
butter,  one  tablespoon  minced  onion,  six 
tablespoons  flour,  one  cup  calmon  juice 
and  water,  1*4  cups  milk,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  dash 
paprika  and  one  cup  diced  cooked  celery ; 
one  cup  new  peas  cooked  and  two  cups 
canned  salmon.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the 
onion.  Cook  two  minutes,  then  stair  in 
the  flour,  salmon  juice  and  water  and 
milk.  Cook,  stirring  Until  thick  and 
smooth.  Add  seasonings,  celery,  peas 
and  salmon  broken  into  large  pieces.  Pour 
into  a  casserole  and  top  with  biscuit 
dough  rolled  thin  and  cut  in  fancy  shapes. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  (400  degrees)  about  20 
to  30  minutes,  or  until  crust  is  nicely 
browned.  Buttered  bread  strips  may  re¬ 
place  biscuit  dough. 


December  31,  1938 

Recipes  Liked  by  Our  Folks 

Shaker  Fish  and  Egg. — Soak  one-half 
pound  of  salt  fish  over  night,  drain  and 
then  boil  with  six  medium-sized  potatoes 
until  done.  Drain  off  the  water,  cut  po¬ 
tatoes  into  slices  and  pick  the  fish  into 
small  pieces.  Add  one  cup  of  thin  cream 
and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
season  to  taste  and  let  simmer.  Slice  six 
hard-boiled  eggs  on  top  of  fish  and  po¬ 
tatoes  and  pour  some  hot  cream  over  all 
before  serving. 

Squaw  Dish. — Cut  six  slices  of  bacon 
into  one-half-inch  pieces  and  fry  crisp  in 
iron  skillet.  Add  one-half  cup  of  chopped 
onion  and  brown.  Add  one  can  sweet 
corn  and  when  thoroughly  heated  stir  in 
two  slightly  beaten  eggs.  Cook  until  firm 
and  serve. 

Beef  Loaf. — Cook  until  golden  brown 
two  thin  two-inch  slices  of  salt  pork 
diced  and  two  tablespoons  minced  onion. 
Then  add  two  pounds  round  beef,  ground ; 
one-half  cup  minute  tapioca,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper, 
two  cups  canned  potatoes.  Bake  in  loaf 
and  garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
parsley. 

Banana  Tapioca  Cream. — Beat  one  egg 
yolk,  add  one-half  cup  minute  tapioca, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  four  cups  milk.  Cook  in  double 
boiler.  Remove  and  fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
egg  white.  Add  one  teaspoon  vanilla  and 
chill.  Before  serving  crush  one  banana 
with  silver  fork  and  dice  another  one. 
Fold  into  tapioca  cream  and  serve. 

Peach  Balls. — Two  and  one-half  cups 
flour,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  three  tablespoons  shorten¬ 
ing,  two-thirds  cup  milk.  Sift  flour,  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  salt  together;  cut  in 
shortening,  add  milk.  Cut  twice  as  many 
rounds  as  you  want  balls.  On  each  of 
one-half  of  them  place  one-half  canned 
peach ;  cover  with  remaining  rounds, 
pinch  edges  together  and  place  in  but¬ 
tered  baking  pan.  Bake  in  moderately 
hot  oven  until  they  begin  to  brown — 
about  25  minutes.  Bring  to  a  boil  two 
cups  sifted  brown  sugar,  one  cup  water, 
one  tablespoon  bntter.  Pour  over  the 
baked  rounds  and  bake  about  five  minutes 
longer  or  until  well  browned.  Serve  hot. 

Walnut  Chews.  —  One  and  one-half 
cups  sifted  cake  flour,  two  tablespoons 
confectioner’s  sugar,  one-half  cup  soft 
butter  or  other  good  shortening,  two- 
thirds  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar, 
three  tablespoons  cake  flour,  pinch  of  salt, 
four  tablespoons  finely  cut  walnut  meats, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  vanilla,  two  egg  yolks 
slightly  beaten,  two  egg  whites  stiffly 
beaten.  Sift  1%  cups  flour  with  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar.  Work  in  butter  thorough¬ 
ly.  Press  into  buttered  pan  and  bake  20 
minutes  in  moderate  oven.  Combine 
brown  sugar,  three  tablespoons  cake  flour, 
salt,  nuts,  vanilla  and  egg  yolks.  Add 
egg  whites  and  fold  in  gently.  Spread 
on  mixture  in  pan.  Return  to  moderate 
oven.  Bake  30  minutes.  Cut  in  strips 
before  taking  from  pan.  Excellent  for 
the  children. 

Hasty  Pudding.  —  Into  a  good-sized 
basin  with  a  tight  cover  put  a  pint  can 
of  berries  or  pitted  cherries.  Add  cup  of 
sugar  and  set  on  stove  to  boil.  Sift  one 
cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
two  tablespoons  sugar  and  a  pinch  of 
salt  together.  Rub  in  small  lump  short¬ 
ening  and  add  milk  to  make  soft  dough. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  into  boiling  fruit  and 
do  not  remove  cover  until  done — about  15 
minutes.  Do  not  boil  too  rapidly.  Serve 
with  cream  or  evaporated  milk. 

IRENE  BASSETT. 


Book  Notes 

The  younger  generation  of  cooks,  both 
boys  and  girls,  is  coming  into  its  own  so 
far  as  cook  books  designed  especially  for 
them  are  concerned,  the  most  recent  one 
to  come  to  my  desk  being  “Young  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Cook  Book,”  published  by  Scribners, 
price  $1.75.  The  book  is  edited  by  the 
Home  Institute  of  the  New  York  ifcrald- 
Tribune  and  is  similar  in  plan  and  illus¬ 
tration  to  the  popular  America’s  Coo k 
Book  issued  by  the  Institute  last  year. 
It  includes  chapters  on  Outdoor  Cooking. 
The  Challenge  of  the  Kitchen,  Sandwich 
Making,  Party  and  Lunch-Box  Menus, 
and  many  other  things  dear  to  the  heart 
and  appetite  of  the  teen  ages.  It  not  only 
tells  how  to  do  things  but  shows  how  by 
way  of  many  illustrations,  some  of  which 
are  in  color.  This  would  make  a  splen¬ 
did  gift  for  a  4-H  club  girl  or  any  bud¬ 
ding  cook. 

Refurnishing  the  Home,  by  Carl  G. 
B.  Ivnaulf ;  published  by  Whittlesey 
House,  New  York  City;  price  $2.75.  This 
book  shows,  in  a  most  interesting  way. 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  furnish¬ 
ings  one  already  has.  It  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  with  detailed  drawings,  before  and 
after  picture,  and  includes  sample  plans 
and  budgets  for  those  of  moderate  in¬ 
comes.  It  should  be  a  very  helpful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  library  of  any  home  owner 
who  likes  to  do  handwork. 


Your  Child's  for 


the  Making 


1864  —  Gladden  your  youngster’s  heart  by 
crocheting  this  pretty  and  becoming  set  of 
cap,  scarf  and  muff.  The  picot-stitch  de¬ 
sign  is  as  easy  to  do  as  it  is  effective. 
Bright  shades  to  contrast  with  somber  coat 
colors  are  a  delightful  choice.  Pattern  in¬ 
cludes  directions  for  making  the  set  in 
5  to  12-year  sizes;  illustrations  of  them 
and  of  stitches;  materials  required. 


Price  of  these  patterns  10  cents  each.  Send 
all  order  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Pat¬ 
tern  Dept.,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


6158 — Pleasingly  personal  are  monogrammed 
or  initialed  linens,  lingerie  and  handker¬ 
chiefs!  You  can  achieve  such  lovely  effects 
with  these  initials.  And  the  stitches  are  so 
simple — just  lazy  daizy  and  outline  stitch 
with  a  French  knot  for  the  flower  center. 
Pattern  includes  a  transfar  pattern  of  two 
2V4-inch  alphabets,  two  1  Vi-inch  alphabets, 
and  four  motifs  2%  by  2%  inches;  informa¬ 
tion  for  placing  initials;  illustrations  of 
stitches. 
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To  Relieve  Bad 


Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 


You'll  never  know  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  until 
you  try  this  famous  recipe.  It  gives _  you 
about  four  times  as  much  cough  medicine 
for  your  money,  and  you'll  find  it  truly 
wonderful  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking 
needed — it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Then  put 
2V>  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle.  Add  your 
syrup  and  you  have  a  full  pint  of  medi¬ 
cine  that  will  amaze  you  by  its  quick  ac¬ 
tion.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a  family  a  long 
time,  and  tastes  fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
a  cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve  never 
seen  anything  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and  quick¬ 
ly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  containing  Nor¬ 
way  Pine  and  palatable  guaiacol,  in  con¬ 
centrated  fopm,  well-known  for  its  prompt 
action  in  coughs  aud  bronchial  irritations. 
Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in 
every  way. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
Like  Wood  $119  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Freight  Prepaid— 500  Miles 
Easily  Erected, 
Dismantled  and  Moved 

• 

Tool  Houses-Storage  Sheds 
Work  Sbops-Pump  Houses 

Steel  Utility  Build  Ings  for  All  Purposes 
Write  For  Information 

John  Cooper  Co.,  30  1  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J. 


heeZE 


LANES 

COLD  TABLETS 


YARN 


AT  TREMENDOUS  SAVINGS 

FREE— Surprise  Gift  Offer. FREE  instructions, 
sample  book.  1001  colors.  World'B  Fair  Style 
Flash.  40  Models.  FREE.  Writ©  Wool  Trading 
Co.,  361  Grand  St.,  Dept.  C-12,  N.  Y.  C. 

BATHROOMS  (COLORED),  Built-in  Tub,  PedeetaJ 
Basin,  Low-down  Toilet,  Complete  $52.  SuLk-tub 
$15.  Steam  Plants  $117.  Other  bargains.  Catalogue  B. 

SCHLOSSMAN.  545  THIRD  AVE..  NEW  YORK 


Bittgest  film  bargain  in  U.  S.l  Either  16  guaranteed 
prints,  or  1  colored  or  2  plain  enlargements  and  8 
prints  from  each  roll  —only  26c  coin!  16  reprints  25c. 
Guaranteed  quality.  One  day  service!  Mailers  and 
details  FREE!  Send  your  rolls  now  or  write 
AMERICAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.SSS,  Lacrosse,  Wise. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED.  8  brilliant  Fadeproof  Velox  print, 
and  two  Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Overnight 
serviee.  Youno  Photo  Service,  43-C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ROLLS  DEVELOI’ED-Two  Beautiful  Double 
Weight  Professional  Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade 
Prints,  25c.  CENTURY  PHOTO  8ERVI0E  LaCroeae.Win 


LOOK!  —  Film  developing  bargain!  Quickeit  tervlc.! 
Either  16 prints  or  2  enlargements  and  8  prints  from  each 
roll,  only  25c.  Modern  Studios,  Bx  628A,  Lacrosse.  Wit. 


7X9  ENLARGEMENTS  FROM  NEGS  35c.  4-JI.OO. 
Rolls  25c.  COLONIAL.  BOX  483.  MILFORD.  CONN. 


•iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiii 


Order  our  Pattern  Book  of  Fall-Winter  Styles 
by  the  next  mail  and  stitch  up  the  latest  style 
“hits.”  It’s  the  pattern  catalog  you’ve  been 
wanting — with  page  after  page  of  illustrations 
showing  exactly  what  to  sew  for  every  occasion 
and  every  age!  Hurry  and  choose  the  clothes 
you'll  need  for  Christmas  parties  and  presents. 
Get  acquainted  with  toggery  that  suits  daugh¬ 
ter’s  life  at  school  or  college.  .If  you’re  a  ma¬ 
tron,  discover  canny  new  ways  of  looking  slim¬ 
mer  as  well  as  younger.  Note  above  all,  that 
you’ll  find  endless  suggestions  for  “pepping  up” 
your  gift  list  with  everything  from  new 
lingerie  to  doll  wardrobes  and  aprons  to  dress¬ 
ing  gowns.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  your  copy 
today  and  go  over  it  carefully  before  you  do  one 
stitch  of  your  now-to-Cliristmas  sewing.  The 
price  of  this  hook  is  15c ;  hook  and  a  pattern 
together,  25c.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th' Street,  New  York. 

iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiil 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantqg  editorial  page 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Hand  and  Nail  Care  in  Cold 
Weather 

Hands  and  feet  are  the  most  used  and 
most  abused  parts  of  the  whole  body. 
Poor,  patient  feet !  How  much  ill  treat¬ 
ment  and  neglect  they  do  endure.  In  hot 
weather  they  are  bathed  frequently  and 
this  helps  keep  them  healthy.  But  in 
winter  they  are  not  always  bathed  every 
day  as  they  should  he ;  they  are  bundled 
up  in  heavy  woolen  stockings,  often  times 
there  to  fret  and  perspire,  or  else  they 
are  exposed  to  the  elements  through  sheer 
stockings  and  low  shoes  which  offer  them 
no  protection.- 

They  are  nipped  by  the  frost  and 
visited  by  chilblains  and  corns.  Callouses 
and  bunions  may  “adorn”  them ;  nails 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  in  and  really 
happy  feet  are  rather  rare. 

What  can  be  done  to  protect  them? 
Avoid  letting  the  feet  become  so  over¬ 
heated  that  they  perspire  and  then  get 
chilled  on  very  cold,  damp  days.  Remove 
overshoes  and  rubbers  as  soon  as  you  en¬ 
ter  a  warm  place. 

Avoid  socks  or  stockings  so  short  that 
they  cramp  the  feet.  These  can  do  as 
much  harm  as  shoes  which  are  too  small. 
Soak  the  feet  every  night  before  going  to 
bed  and  rub  them  with  alcohol.  Keep 
the  nails  cut  short  and  cut  them  straight 
across  or  else  curve  them  down  a  bit  in 
the  center.  If  a  nail  starts  to  grow  in, 
there  must  be  pressure  somewhere.  Lift 
the  ingrowing  edges  very  gently  and  in¬ 
sert  beneath  them  some  tiny  pieces  of 
cotton.  If  corns,  callouses  or  bunions 
develop,  again  seek  the  cause  and  remove 
it.  But  meanwhile  relieve  the  pain  and 
the  ixressm-e  by  means  of  unmedicated 
pads,  which  you  can  get  in  any  drug  or 
ten-cent  store.  They  fit  over  the  of¬ 
fending  places  and  keep  the  shoe  from 
pressing.  These  are  harmless  whereas 
some  medications  are  capable  of  causing 
real  trouble.  Beware  of  blisters,  sore 
spots,  or  any  kind  of  eruption.  Never 
wear  anyone  else’s  shoes  or  slippers  next 


School  Lunch  Suggestions 

Thei’e’s  no  reason  for  children  being 
undernourished  because  they  are  unable 
to  get  home  for  the  mid-day  meal.  Neither 
should  they  object  to  carrying  a  lunch 
if  it  is  planned,  using  foods  they  like  and 
need,  and  is  always  attractively  packed. 
Some  children  can  scarcely  wait  till  noon 
to  see  what  their  lunch  boxes  contain ! 

A  hot  dish  is  really  essential  for  a 
child’s  health  and  if  not  available  at 
school — though  some  rural  communities 
are  now  serving  hot  food  at  noon — hot 
soup  or  cocoa  should  be  carried  in  a  ther¬ 
mos  bottle.  The  latter  may  be  purchased 
very  cheaply  today  and  is  the  simplest 
means  of  carrying  any  liquids,  aside  from 
keeping  them  at  a  desired  temperature. 

If  you've  carried  a  lunch  you  know 
the  thrill  of  opening  the  box  and  finding 
your  favorite  sandwiches  and  cookies 
along  with  fresh  or  canned  fruit.  Re¬ 
member  how  carefully  each  was  wrapped 
in  paraffin  to  keep  everything  moist  and 
to  prevent  flavors  mixing,  then  packed 
as  only  Mother  could  do?  She  always 
had  a  couple  of  heavy  paper  napkins 
folded  neatly  on  top ;  sometimes  white 
and  again  colored.  There  were  always 
special  ones  for  all  the  holidays  from  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  through  to  Christmas  if 
they  were  to  be  found  on  the  counters 
of  the  local  “Dimery.”  Then  remember 
how  occasionally  there  was  sweet  choco¬ 
late  tucked  in  a  corner? 

Lunches  may  be  well  wrapped  in  paraf¬ 
fin  paper  (a  rubber  band  around  them) 
and  all  packed  in  a  paper  bag  which  may 
be  thrown  away.  But  the  ideal  lunch 
box,  particularly  for  younger  children,  is 
a  tin  one  which  will  stand  everything 
and  may  be  scalded  and  easily  kept  fresh. 
Stewed  fruit  or  baked  apple — if  placed  in 
a  screw-top  jar — will  pack  safely.  But 
remember  anything  that  crushes  readily 
should  be  placed  on  toil — trusting  that 
the  box  will  arrive  right  side  up ! 

At  times,  substitute  whole  wheat, 
brown,  raisin  or  graham  for  white  bread, 
or  have  as  a  surprise  on  some  special  oc¬ 
casion — as  a  birthday — nut  or  date  bread 
sandwiches  which  need  only  butter  as  a 
filling.  Perhaps  a  cup  cake  frosted  and 
“happy  birthday”  done  in  frosting  of  a 
contrasting  color  might  well  greet  your 
young  daughter  when  she  opens  her  lunch 
box  on  that  particular  day  ! 

Left-over  boiled  ham,  ground  and 
mixed  with  finely  chopped  onion  or  water¬ 
cress  and  salad  dressing  are  both  favor¬ 
ites.  Plain  peanut  butter  may  eventually 
lose  its  zest.  Then  try  equal  parts  of 
peanut  butter  and  raw  ground  carrots 


to  your  bare  feet.  Ringworm  and 
athlete's  foot  are  easy  to  acquire  but 
very  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

Hands,  too,  are  sadly  neglected.  In 
winter  they  are  more  exposed  than  are 
the  feet.  Chapped  hands  are  not  only 
painful  but  may  also  become  a  very  real 
menace  to  health.  Any  break  in  the  skin, 
no  matter  how  minute,  allows  germs  to 
enter — germs  which  may  find  their  way 
into  the  blood  stream  and  cause  serious 
or  even  fatal  infection. 

Chapped  hands,  and  incidentally 
chapped  lips,  should  he  avoided.  It  is 
easier  to  avoid  “chap”  than  to  heal  it. 
Through  chapped  lips  and  broken-open 
cold  or  fever  sores  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
tract  very  serious  diseases  if  the  lips 
are  brought  into  contact  with  infected 
cups,  towels  or  other  lips.  The  same  is 
true  of  hands  which  are  chapped  and 
bleeding.  Thorough  drying  of  wet  hands, 
the  constant  use  of  oily  hand  lotions — 
which  can  be  bought  or  made  at  home 
(glycerine  and  rose-water  is  an  old 
standby)  will  help  keep  the  hands  from 
chapping.  Mild  soaps  should  be  used 
for  washing  dishes,  hands  and  clothes. 

Never  pull  a  hangnail  out  but  very 
gently  clip  it  off  leaving  the  stump  and 
tucking  it  back  where  it  will  not  catch 
and  bleed.  Put  a  piece  of  adhesive  over 
it  until  it  has  entirely  healed.  But  you 
never  will  have  any  hangnails  if  you  give 
your  hands  proper  care.  Do  not  cut  the 
cuticle.  Keep  it  soft  with  oil  or  cold 
cream  and  do  not  push  it  too  far  back. 
Keep  your  finger  nails  in  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  by  replacing  the  lost  oils  very  often 
so  they  will  not  become  brittle  and  crack. 
Some  scientists  have  recently  discovered 
a  way  to  make  a  waxy  finger  nail  protec¬ 
tive  liquid  which  is  very  beneficial  and 
safe.  A  ten-eent  bottle  will  last  a  month 
or  two.  Brushed  lightly  over  each  nail 
from  root  to  tip,  it  will  keep  the  nails 
from  breaking  and  give  them  a  chance 
for  the  healthy  growth  they  should  have. 
There  are  now  several  makes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  it  is  best  to  buy  one-  of  the 
tested  brands.  beulah  France,  r.  n. 


mixed  with  mayonnaise  and  spread  be¬ 
tween  thin  slices  of  buttered  rye  or  whole 
wheat  bread.  You  will  seldom  find  Tom¬ 
my  trading  those  off  for  something  else  ! 

As  a  change,  scoop  out  the  inside  of  a 
roll  and  use  a  sandwich  mixture  such  as 
salmon  salad  as  a  filler. 

Children — and  not  necessarily  only 
very  young  ones — need  to  be  advised  as 
to  their  choice  of  food  if  buying  lunches 
at  school.  Invariably  they  all  avoid  or¬ 
dering  what  is  most  needed  and  often  it 
proves  to  be  a  hot  nourishing  dish.  So  be 
sure  to  insist  on  their  getting  cocoa,  soup 
or  something  else  hot  as  creamed  eggs  ox- 
fish  with  their  sandwiches,  particularly 
in  cold  weather.  r.  p.  w. 


Budget  the  Butchering 

The  eai’e  of  as  much  as  700  pounds  of 
meat,  at  one  time  has  no  terrors  for  my 
husband  and  me  since  we  have  leax-ned 
to  budget  each  operation  in  the  planning 
and  actual  wox-k  of  meat  curing. 

Sometime  well  in  advance  of  the  killing 
date  we  inspect  and  thoroughly  clean  all 
the  crocks,  knives,  saws,  etc.,  everything 
in  fact  that  we  need  to  use.  I  examine 
my  cans  for  imperfections  and  scald  them 
ready  for  ixse  while  friend  husband  gives 
his  cutting  bench  a  good  scrubbing. 

I  check  over  favorite  recipes  and  on  a 
trip  to  town  before  the  butchering  we 
purchase  an  ample  supply  of  salt,  pepper, 
sage,  spices,  jar  rings — any  materials  re¬ 
quired  by  our  home  recipes. 

The  house  is  put  in  apple-pie  order  and 
a  goodly  quantity  of  baking  done,  a  huge 
bowl  of  apple  sauce  made  so  as  to  leave 
the  chief  cook  (me!)  free  to  assist  with 
the  cutting  and  curing. 

I  always  add  one  level  teaspoon  of  soda 
to  each  gallon  of  hot  lard,  which  makes 
the  finished  product  white  and  fluffy. 

We  enjoy  making  up  small  amounts  of 
meat  products  by  new  recipes,  jotting 
down  results  in  a  notebook  for  use  the 
next  season.  Here  are  two  of  our  prime 
favorites : 

“10-4-2-1”  Sausage — Thoroughly  mix 
10  pounds  ground  pork  (fat  and  lean 
mixed  to  suit  personal  taste)  with  four 
tablespoons  salt,  two  tablespoons  sage 
and  one  tablespoon  pepper. 

“Liver  Spread”  —  Grind  3)4  pounds 
cooked  pork  from  hogs’  heads  with  l1/. 
pounds  cooked  liver,  mix  with  1)4  ounces 
fine  salt,  one-half  ounce  pepper  and  one 
teaspoon  each  of  sweet  marjoram  and 
powdered  sage.  Add  enough  meat  stock 
to  moisten,  pack  in  sterilized  jars  and 
process  three  houx-s  in  hot-water  bath. 
Grand  in  pint  jai’s  for  sandwiches,  h.  r. 


flavor  and  tempting 
aroma  of  the  meat  you 
eat  in  June  jfytettds  on 
how  you  cure  it  now! 


HERE'S  How  to  Cure  Fine  Meat— 

first,  pump  hams  and  should¬ 
ers  next  to  the  bone  with  a  cur¬ 
ing  pickle  made  with  Morton's 
Tender-Quick  mixed'with  water. 
Then  cure  from  the  outside  with 
Morton's  Sugar-Curing  Smoke 
Salt.  This  improved  and  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  home  curing  is 
the  surest  way  to  eliminate 
off-flavor  or  under-cured  meat 
around  the  bone.  You  cure  from 
the  inside  out  as  well  as  from 
the  outside  in  —  all  at  the  same 
time.  You  get  a  mild/  uniform 
cure  yet  a  thorough  cure.  This 
tested  and  proved  Curing  meth¬ 
od  starts  the  cure  at  the  bone, 
strikes  in  quicker,  helps  prevent 
bone  taint,  and  gives  you  fine  fla¬ 
vored  and  uniformly  cured  meat. 


The  Cost  is  Small 

When  you  pump  with  Morton's 
Tender-Quick  and  cure  with 
Morton's  Smoke  Salt  you  can 
afford  to  put  up  plenty  of  meat. 
You  will  have  meat  that  is  worth 
a  premium  price  yet  at  a  curing 
cost  of  only  1  a  pound.  Don't 
take  chances  on  running  out  of 
meat  ...  it  is  so  easy  to  cure 
your  meat  with  Morton's  pro¬ 
ducts.  Ask  your  local  dealer 
now  for  Morton's  Tender-Quick, 
Morton's  Sugar-Curing  Smoke 
Salt,  and  a  Morton  Meat  Pump. 
They  will  help  you  make  the 
entire  curing  job  easier,  quicker, 
and  safer  and  give  you  the 
finest  meat  you  have  ever  eaten. 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 


208  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  J  11- 


Make  More  Sausage 

With  Morton's  Sausage  Seasoning  it  is 
easy  to  get  the  same  tantalizing  zest  and 
richness  in  every  batch  of  sausage  you 
make.  Morton's  Sausage  Seasoning  is  a 
complete  product  —  ready  to  use  — 
nothing  to  add  or  mix.  In  one  package 
you  get  all  of  the  different  ingredients 
properly  proportioned  and  blended 
the  finest  Salt,  peppers,  sage,  spices, 
and  other  seasoning  ingredients  mixed 
and  packaged  for  your  convenience.  No 
testing  needed— no  guesswork.  A  can  of 
Morton's  Sausage  Seasoning 
costs  only  25  cents  and  is 
enough  to  make  30  to  40  lbs. 
of  sausage. 
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CHILDREN  AND  WAR 

The  raging  turmoil  of  war  in  Europe  has 
made  many  of  us  sit  up  and  take  notice.  I 
have  often  thought  what  it  really  meant  to  all 
people,  that  is,  not  only  to  men  but  also 
women  and  children. 

It  is  often  said  that  war  is  always  waged 
against  women  and  children.  Women  and  chil¬ 
dren  bear  the  sufferings  and  privations  while 
men  carry  off  the  “supposed”  glory.  Thousands 
of  children  are  harrowed  by  the  absence  of 
fathers  and  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  dear 
to  them.  If  war  broke  out,  as  in  1914,  a  fear 
would  arise  that  poverty  would  follow. 

Many  children  would  experience  the  loss  of  a 
father’s  influence.  Here  is  where,  unconscious¬ 
ly  perhaps,  they  are  missing  the  guiding  hand 
of  a  father  and  the  kindly  big  brother  or  sister. 

On  elder  girls  the  war  might  have  a  some¬ 
what  demoralizing  influence,  and  on  boys  just 
past  school  age  the  effects  would  be  probably 
really  injurious.  These  boys  and  girls  will  lack 
discipline.  Their  restlessness  will  be  a  serious 
symptom 

War  seems  to  fascinate  children.  Some  revel 
in  it.  If  war  broke  out,  we  would  probably 
find  the  smaller  boys  and  girls  would  abandon 
other  games  but  soldering  and  nursing. 

Clothes  and  their  styles  would  change.  For 
small  boys  and  girls  there  would  be  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  navy  and  other  symbols. 

When  we  study  the  World  War  in  American 
History,  we  realize  that  all  these  have  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  children  in  the  present  as  it  did  then, 
and  offer  a  fervent  prayer  that  war  will  never 
come. — Gertrude  Miller,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Wesley  Herwig,  New  York 

Nov.  22. — The  boys  are  playing  squirrel  at 
school  and  storing  nuts  away  in  caves  that  they 
make  for  that  purpose.  And  what  a  supply 
of  nuts  they  have!  The  teacher  allows  them 
to  go  in  the  woods  and  they  come  back  with 
their  caps  full  of  nuts. 

Nov.  23. — As  I  am  writing  this  I  can  hear 
an  airplane  going  over.  It  is  making  plenty 
of  noise.  I  often  wonder  what  a  pilot  thinks 
about  while  riding  through  the  sky  on  a  pitch 
dark  night  like  this. — “Jelly  Bean.” 

Nov.  30. — Rode  my  horse  to  the  blacksmith 
today.  We  had  to  go  about  three  miles  and 
through  a  small  village.  Lady  doesn’t  like  cars 
at  times  and  you  never  know  what  time  she  is 
going  to  choose  not  to  like  one.  So  I  went 
through  the  town  with  a  little  thrill  in  my  heart 
but  she  fooled  me  and  was  a  good  girl.  She 
did  play  a  trick  on  me  the  other  day.  We  were 
having* a  grand  time  jumping  ditches  and  rail 
fences.  I  guess  she  thought  that  it  was  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  so  she  stopped  on  the 
edge  of  a  ditch  and  I  went  on  over.  If  horses 
could  laugh  she  would  have.  As  it  was  I 
thought  I  saw  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  Lady  is 
a  “lady,”  indeed,  for  she  does  nothing  except 
carry  me.  She  would  be  very  puzzled  I’m  sure 
if  anyone  put  a  harness  on  her  back  for  she 
has  never  worked. 

Dec.  1.— Lady  and  I  went  out  in  the  snow¬ 
storm.  It  was  fun  but  cold.  The  flakes  came 
down  fast  and  big  and  we  looked  like  a  bit  of 
snow  sculpture  when  we  got  home  again. — Hank. 
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Drawn  by  Wanda  Norton,  New  York 

Dear  Friends — I  have  been  a  4-H  member  for 
five  years  and  now  lead  a  club  of  younger  girls. 
This*  vear  I  helped  represent  our  State  at  the 
National  Club  Camp  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I 
love  mv  4-H  work  and  recently  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  telling  the  Rotary  Club  in  a  nearby 
city  about  my  experiences. — Frances  Gillotti, 
Connecticut. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 

ON  THE  FARM  IN  WINTER 

While  I’m  in  bed  and  fast  asleep 
The  snow  outside  is  piling  deep, 

And  the  sleighs  are  passing  by  the  house 
I’m  under  my  blanket  as  still  as  a  mouse. 

I  wake  and  dress  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm. 
For  the  cows  are  stirring  in  the  barn. 

Then  we  load  the  milk  on  the  old  bobsled, 
While  Mother  and  sister  are  still  in  bed. 

Old  Dan,  the  horse,  paws  with  his  feet 
As  I  enter  the  barn  with  his  meal  to  eat, 
And  for  his  hay, 

He  begs  the  same  way  every  day. 

— Robert  Mann,  Pennsylvania. 


WINTER’S  DAY 

Who  could  be  sad  with  the  snow  on  the  trees? 
Clean,  white  snow  that  everyone  sees? 

The  smoothness  that  lies  in  the  sun  is  glistening. 
Everything  is  quiet,  and  they  are  listening. 

— Alice  Melfi,  New  York. 
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SURE  SIGNS 

Smooth  icicles  hang  in  irregular  lines, 

Roofs  are  blanketed  with  fluffy  snow, 

Boot  tracks  are  visible  on  the  walks, 

Eager  boys  make  snowballs  to  throw; 

A  few  stray  birds  huddle  on  naked  limbs, 

The  sound  of  an  ax  rings  from  the  woods, 
“Guess  winter’s  come  for  good,”  exclaim  the 
girls 

As  they  try  on  their  new  “Parka”  hoods. 

—Clara  Wynick,  Pennsylvania. 

MAGIC  PIANO  KEYS 

Frowns  on  foreheads  disappear. 

Mothers  relax,  smothering  little  sighs; 

Broken  hearts  forget  to  ache, 

Sentimental  tears  slide  from  tired  eyes. 

Some  hum  softly,  some  sing  the  words. 

And  others  tap  out  the  rhythm  with  their  feet 
As  fingers  flee  across  the  ivory  keys 

Bringing  forth  music- — tinkly  and  sweet. 

— Clara  Wynick,  Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 

This  is  a  month  for  snow  and  ice, 

Which  children  are  glad  to  see. 

They  all  bundle  up  and  go  with  their  sleds 
To  slide  down  the  hill  ’till  their  noses  are  red. 
They  also  look  forward  to  another  great  day 
Which  I  know  you  can  guess  without  much 
delay. 

‘Tis  the  day  that  these  children  get  toys  by  the 
load, 

They  also  say  prayers  so  halting  and  sweet. 
I  won’t  keep  you  guessing  any  longer,  friends 
But  tell  you  its  Christmas  about  which  I 
speak.  — Virginia  Moriarity,  New  Y'ork. 


SNOWFLAKES 

How  strange  a  flake  of  snow  must  feel 
Falling  through  the  air, 

Drifting  .gently  down  to  earth, 

And  settling  down  somewhere. 

Ferhaps  it  lands  upon  the  ground. 

Where  eager  children  play. 

Perhaps  they’ll  make  a  snowball  round 
Out  of  it  some  day. 

I  wonder  how  a  snowflake  feels 
Packed  tight  with  many  others. 

And  made  into  a  snowman, 

With  his  sisters  and  his  brothers. 
Snowflakes  are  quite  pretty 
But  I’m  glad  I’m  a  child 
For  snowflakes  always  melt  away 
When  the  weather’s  mild. 

— Jean  Maxwell,  Pennsylvania. 


PINE  TREES 

The  pines  in  solemn  beauty  stand. 

To  grace  the  landscape  of  our  land. 

They  shade  the  traveler  at  his  rest 
And  in  their  branches  birds  build  nests. 
Pine  cones  drop  down  far  below. 

For  the  squirrels’  food  you  know. 

In  winter  the  pines  are  ever  green. 

And  from  way  far  off,  they  can  be  seen. 

— Gladys  Ward,  Massachusetts. 


LIFE’S  PATH 

Look  ye  out  on  yonder  hill 
Where  trees  sway  to  and  fro 

Where  that  mighty  light 
Is  Sent  to  us- — aglow. 

Then  ’tis  youth  and  we  must  start 
To  work  and  build  our  road. 

Build  it  straight  and  build  in  strong 
And  make  it  world  renown. 

But  look,  that  light  is  fading — - 
Away  from  the  present  day. 

There  is  a  flash  of  colors 

Then,  nothing — but  blue  and  gray. 

— Thelma  Nelson.  Connecticut. 


TO  MY  MOTHER 

Words  mean  so  little  in  this  world  of  speech 
And  busy  flying  tongues, 

That  often  I  wish  myself  possessed 

Of  all  this  grand  universe 

That  I  might  lay  it  at  your  feet — 

Its  boundless  riches  yours  for  evermore— 

In  token  of  my  thankfulness. 

— Winifred  Donovan,  New  Fork. 


WIND  IN  THE  FOREST 

1  love  to  walk  in  the  forest. 

On  a  windy  day. 

Listening  to  the  wind  whisper. 

And  watch  the  branches  sway. 

The  wind  is  telling  secrets. 

To  all  the  forest  trees 
And  the  boughs  are  shaking  with  laughter 
And  dancing  with  the  breeze. 

— Margaret  Stott,  New  York. 
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THE-  NIGHT  B E-FORE-  CHRISTMAS 

Pen  and  Ink  —  Drawn  by  Raymond  Arnold,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Wanda  Norton,  New  York 

Dear  Pagers— Time  marches  on  and  even  the 
best  of  friends  must  part.  Two  adequate  prov¬ 
erbs  to  prelude  my  farewell  notes  to  the  regular 

wntT'A/u1  le?ve  *hem  t0  i°in  the  increasing 
of  5 ’t  alu,m>'-  Cow  about  it  you  old¬ 
sters,  may  I  join  you?  I  know  you  are  going 
to  say  “but  such  a  slacker  about  writing  "o 
the  !  age,  how  are  we  going  to  be  sure  she  will 
even  remember  alumni  month?”  Well  I’ll  trv 
— that  s  the  most  I  can  do. 

I  enjoyed  Katherine  Carew's  letter  from  Eng- 
Vaught  I?erIl«PS  you  all  would  enjov 
a  first-hand  description  of  Florida  J  ' 

Florida,  and  especially  St.  Petersburg,  is  a 
land  of  sunshine.  The  sky  is  deepest  asure  and 
palms  along  the  horizon  at  sunset  are  a  sight 
to  stir  the  heart.  Residents  of  St.  Petersburg 
declare  they  see  nothing  unusual  in  the  com 
ti.nual  sunny  weather.  The  boast  of  the  eve- 

hontfiImPi0rS  1S  th'V  a  da-v  passes  without  the 
beneficial  rays  of  Old  Sol.  everyone  receives 
the  daily  paper  free  that  day.  The  moss  hangs 
in  long  streamers  from  the  trees  and  looks  like 
the  wmd-blown  strands  of  witches’  hair.  There 
are.  many  varieties  of  palm  trees  but  the  most 
beautiful  by  far  are  the  stately  roval  palms 

The  rich  lush  beauty  of  the  tropics  is  of 
fimvo®  pJjed.omiliant  in  the  type  of  foliage  and 
flowers  that  grow  here — magnolia  and  bougain- 
villa  being  to  my  mind  the  most  attractive 
However  to  some,  nothing  equals  the  startling 
vividness  of  the  hibiscus.  " 

lhe  personality  of  the  South  is  an  atmosphere 

t.iii£raC1£"SUtss  mi,,1fled  "ilh  genuine  liospi- 
Jeople  usually  go  out  of  their  wav  to 
ri  /  id--rV  Conversation  is  slow  and  uiihur- 
ned  and  intermingled  with  the  soft  accents  of 
the  Negro  dialect.  Almost  as  famous  as  the 
sunshine  and  a  direct  result  of  Old  Sol  are  the 
innumerable  green  benches.  Everv  store  res 
taurant  and  hotel  has  them  ont  on  the'  side¬ 
walk  beside  the  curb.  There  sit  countless  old¬ 
sters  spending  their  remaining  days  sunning  in 
the  memories  of  the  past.  People  who  are  far 
trom  home  and  eager  to  hear  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices  strike  up  conversations  with  their 
fellow  benchers. 

I  can’t  begin  to  express  how  much  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  Page  and  its  members  in  mv  asso- 
eiation  "Db  all  of  you.  I'll  miss  being  a  part 
of  it  and  I’d  like  to  say  ttiat  I  truly  think  we 
have  some  grand  material  for  future  artists 
and  authors  in  Our  Pagers.  We  may  none  of' 
ns  be  famous  but  we  can  stride  along'  with  our 
fellow  humans  in  greater  accord  through  the 
broadening  influence  of  our  individual  talents. 
And  lastly  the  best  of  luck  to  our  editors  Thev 
deserye  three  rousing  cheers.  So  long  old 
friends  1  11  see  you  on  the  next  alumnae  page. 

• — Christine  Sprague,  Florida. 

Dear  Friends  It  is  time  to  send  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Our  Page  again,  and  I  will  admit  that 
I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  what 
I  would  send  this  time.  I  reallv  have  a  verv 
limited  choice — poems  and  diaries'  and  this  time 
I  m  sending  just  two  poems.  I  don’t  seem  to 
have  a  very  poetic  soul  but  I  shall  continue  lo 
contrihute  ^  poems  until  I  succeed  in  seeing  one 
of  them  in  print.  How  determined  I  am! — ■ 
Clara  Wynick,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls— I  could  not  write  be¬ 
fore  this  as  I  was  in  the  hospital  with  mv  left 
arm  broken.  There  are  no  4-H  clubs  iii  this 
Borough  of  Franklin  Lakes. 

I  do  like  drawing  all  kinds  of  pictures  but 
love  animal  pictures  the  best.  I  could  not 
write  this  letter  myself  so  I  had  my  sister  do 
It. — George  Moore,  New  Jersey. 


From  Stack  to  Barn  —  Drawn  by  Harold  Miles,  Vermont 


MOONLIGHT  PHANTASY 

It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night  in  June.  The 
back  porch  swing  was  a  scene  of  a  loving  two¬ 
some — their  figures  silhouetted  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  Everything  was  quiet  except  for  the  luini 
of  the  crickets  and  the  creak  of  the  swing  as 
it  swung  back  and  forth.  He  moved  closer  to 
her  and  gave  a  deep  sigh.  She  cuddled  close  to 
him.  He  put  his  arm  around  her  neck.  She 
laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  A  minute  later 
she  jumped  up  and  “barked”  her  appreciation  to 
the  moon. — Janet  Wisliard,  Maryland- 


Drawn  ky  Miriam  Boyce,  Vermont 


The  New  Yrear  Is  coming.  We  all  have  an¬ 
other  chance  to  make  this  coming  one  the  best 
yet.  Most  of  us  can  look  back  and  see  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  1938.  During  the 
year’s  time  we  have  had  many  new  Pagers  and 
perhaps,  who  knows,  next  year  at  this  time  we 
may  even  have  a  genius  among  us. 

We  seem  to  be  overflowing  with  poetry. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  try  some  short  stories? 
Everyone  likes  to  read  them.  Maybe  some  of 
these  suggestions  will  help  you. 

To  begin  with  a  short  story  is  a  brief  narra¬ 
tive  composed  of  incidents  and  arranged  by 
means  of  a  plot  to  present  a  struggle  and  its 
outcome.  Because  of  the  briefness  of  it  the 
author  has  very  ltitle  space  to  introduce  many 
characters.  Begin  to  tell  the  story  as  near  the 
intended  climax  as  possible  whereby  you  may 
compress  the  action  into  only  a  few  words.  The 
things  that  make  a  successful  short  story  are 
a  well-defined  plot,  a  dominant  incident,  a 
prominent  character  and  a  struggle  and  its  re¬ 
sult.  The  struggle  so  to  speak,  may  be  serious, 
humorous,  mental,  physical  or  emotional.  A 
good  beginning  is  important  for  that  is  what 
interests  the  reader  and  also  the  title  must 
relate  very  closely  to  the  story.  Of  course 
imagination  is  an  important  asset  to  the  writer 
of  the  short  stories  and  we  know  that  we  have 
an  abundance  of  it  on  Our  Page. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Un¬ 
ger,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York,  before  the  fifth 
of  the  month  if  intended  for  that  nipntli.  Let¬ 
ters  received  later  than  this  date  be  held 

over  to  the  next  month.  ItoweverMy^  ers  arc 
welcome  at  any  time.  Wkf 
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HEN  OF  THE  YEAR 
Our  Reds  Attain  Na¬ 
tional  Leadership  . .  . 


Lulu  Belle,  our  top  pullet  at  Storrs,  set  a  new 
high  record  for  all  breeds  at  Storrs  .  ...  .370 
points,  341  eggs.  She  was  acclaimed  “High  Hen 
of  the  Year”  at  the  1938  NEOPPCO  Poultry  Ex¬ 
position,  New  York.  Five  pen  mates  laid  310  or 
more  eggs  each.  Other  Warren  winnings  include: 
First  High  Red  Hen,  Maine;  First  High  Red  Pen. 
Western  New  York ;  First  High  Pen  in  Egg 
Weight  at  New  York  State  Contest. 

High  Flock  Averages  Too 

For  7  consecutive  years,  we  have  supplied  nine 
Massachusetts  State  Institutions  with  Chicks. 
Average  flock  production  by  this  stock  has  been 
steadily  rising.  For  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1938,  it  was  221  eggs  per  bird. 

Again  Our  Birds  Lead 

The  1938-39  Contests  are  under  way,  and  our  new 
pens  are  again  leading  the  Red  class  ....  at 
Storrs,  Farmingdale,  Pennsylvania  and  Passaio 
Contests. 

ruiri/c  R-  i-  reds 
iniUVJ  rock-red  cross 


WIN  WITH  WARREN!  We  will  ship  you  Chicks 
of  the  same  breeding  as  our  Contest  Winners. 
We  have  posted  $500.  Bond  guaranteeing  that 
every  chick  shall  go  out  pullorum-free.  Make 
your  reservations  now. 

Write  today  for  Catalog 
and  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


MASSACHUSETTS  / 
ASSOCIATION 

CERTIFIED 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS 


BABCOCKS 


HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 

Reds,  N.  Hamp- 
shires.  Bar.  Rocks, 

Rock -Red  Cross,  Red -Rock 
Baby  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

1 00%  Pullorum  Clean 

REPRODUCERS  of  America's  finest 
strains-— Kimber,  McLoughlin,  Hanson  Leghorns: 
Parmenter  It.  I.  Reds;  Twitchell  N.  Hampshires; 
Lake  Winthrop  Rocks.  Sexed  White  Leghorn 
Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Every  chicks  backed  by 
many  generations  high  record  dams.  Free  catalog. 
100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

602  Trumansburfl  Road,  «  llh«c«,  New  York 


Twenty-eight  years  of  breeding  behind  every 
chick  we  sell — and  more  sold  in  1938  than 
any  other  year.  THE  REASON — Large  rug¬ 
ged  birds,  good  type,  low  mortality,  con¬ 
sistent  heavy  production,  large  white  eggs. 
Every  breeder  carefully  selected  and  blood- 
tested.  Every  male  from  our  own  flock  of 
R.  O.  P,  trapnested  hens.  Official  average, 
pullet  year,  body  weight  4.64  Tbs.,  heaviest 
in  N.  Y.  State.  Our  Leghorns  are  making  money 
on  aur  own  5000-bird  farm  and  on  many  of  the  best 
commercial  farms  in  New  York  and  adjoining  states. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  -  DEPT.  R. 

WALLACE  H.  RICH,  HOBART,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — Hanson  Strain,  300  Double  Pedigree 
Leghorns — finest  selected  heavy  breeds.  Substantial 
advance  order  discount.  Convincing  literature. 

Buck  Hill  Hatchery,  Box  26,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 


SUPER  -MAR GLOBE 


NEW  !  Larger  Fruits 
than  famous  Mar- 
giobe,  most  popular 
Tomato  for  market 

The  larger,  heavier 
fruits  weigh  2  ounces 
more  than  the  original 
strain,  retaining  all 
the  splendid  Mar- 
globe  quality,  form,  smoothness, 
uniformity,  and  disease-resist- 
nnee.  ,  ,  ... 

Smooth,  round,  scarlet;  solid, 
meaty,  few  seeds;  luscious  fla¬ 
vor  ideal  for  table  and  mar- 
Heavv  cropper.’  Wilt  and  rust  resistant. 
15c-PacketP  Seeds  free  with  new  Maule  s 
Book — Send  So  for  postage . 


Maule’s  Seed  Book.  FREE 


The  Seed  Book  that  shows  num¬ 
ber  of  days  from  planting  to 
maturity — invaluable  for  suc¬ 
cession  plantings,  and  grow¬ 
ing  for  market.  Tested,  guar¬ 
anteed  seeds  at  low  prices. 

All  the  newest,  early  strains 
for  heavy  yield,  good  luck 
crops  ami  highest 
market  prices.  Grow 
prize-winning  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  for 
farm  and  garden. 

Write  Maule  today. 


Win.  Henry  Maule,  794  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila. ,  Pa. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


Milk  and  Dairy  Notes 


letter  Case  Goes  to  Trial 

After  a  third  preliminary  hearing  on 
December  13,  in  which  he  did  not  disturb 
the  restraining  order  obtained  by  Jetter 
Dairy  Company,  Judge  Cooper  ordered 
the  case  to  trial  on  December  27. 

The  case,  as  it  is  being  tried,  is  limited 
to  the  question  of  constitutionality  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Marketing  Orders.  The 
plaintiffs  are  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Commissioner  Holton  V.  Noyes. 
The  defendants  contend  that  the  Orders 
are  unconstitutional  in  that  they  were 
not  voted  on  by  producers  as  required  by 
law,  they  are  discriminatory  in  favor  of 
the  “Big  3,”  and  that  they  take  defend¬ 
ants’  property  without  due  process  by 
compelling  payment  into  the  equalization 
fund.  Payment  by  the  defendants,  Jet¬ 
ter,  Rock  Royal,  Central  New  York  and 
Schuyler  Junction,  into  the  equalization 
fund  need  not  be  made,  however,  until  a 
final  decision  after  the  trial.  Meanwhile, 
.Tetter’s  case  against  the  Dairymen's 
League,  the  Bargaining  Agency,  and 
others,  charging  conspiracy  and  restraint 
of  trade  will  be  delayed  but  a  new 
court  order  has  been  signed  restraining 
these  parties  from  interfering  with  Jetter 
producers  in  any  illegal  or  coercive  man¬ 
ner.  Strenuous  argument  against  this 
restraint  was  made  by  Attorneys  Cooke 
and  Miller  hut  the  Judge  ruled  in  favor 
of  such  an  order. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  their 
case,  the  line  of  argument  taken  by  the 
government  attorneys  in  the  preliminary 
hearings  has  been  particularly  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Although  they  admit  quite  frankly 
that  under  the  Order,  a  co-operative,  like 
the  League,  is  the  one  type  of  handler 
that  does  not  have  to  pay  its  producers 
the  uniform  price,  yet  they  claim  that 
co-operatives  just  wouldn't  be  so  fool¬ 
hardy  as  to  try  to  undersell  a  market, 
resulting  in  losses  to  members.  An  af¬ 
fidavit  by  Dr.  Gaumnitz  was  offered  in 
Court  stating  in  substance  that  no  one 
can  even  assume  that  thousands  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  a  co-operative  would  deliberate¬ 
ly  sacrifice  thousands  of  dollars  each 
month  by  underselling  in  the  hope  of 
capturing  the  fluid  market,  since  “expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  that  such  a  hope  would 
be  futile.”  In  the  argument  one  gov¬ 
ernment  attorney  pointed  out  that  since 
the  primary  interest  of  the  co-operative 
is  to  make  the  highest  possible  return 
to  its  producers,  it  was  against  the  co¬ 
operative’s  self-interest  to  undersell  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Pratt,  counsel  for  Jetter,  spiked 
this  contention  with  the  affidavit  of  a 
Jetter  driver  who  stated  that  at  least  on 
three  different,  recent  occasions,  he  had 
lost  the  business  of  old  customers  at  9% 
cents  per  quart,  when  Ilauk  &  Schmidt, 
a  League  subsidiary,  and  Reid,  a  Borden 
subsidiary,  both  sold  to  them,  the  former 
at  S  to  8*4  cents,  and  the  latter  at  9 
cents. 

The  attorneys  for  the  government  must 
get  clear  in  their  minds  the  simple  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  management  of  a 
co-operative  and  its  membership.  It 
would  be  well  for  them  to  realize  that 
today  when  the  League  officials  speak  and 
act,  they  do  so  only  for  themselves.  The 
motive  of  self  interest  is  always  to  their 
own  advantage  and  not  to  the  member¬ 
ship’s.  With  this  distinction  appreciated, 
these  officials  might  then  be  in  a  position 
to  avoid  the  discredit  that  will  inevit¬ 
ably  attend  upon  them  if  they  continue  to 
regard  the  League  management  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  great  majority  of  its 
membership. 

Attorney  Cooke,  for  the  Bargaining 
Agency,  stressed  at  great  length  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  domination  of  the 'Agency 
by  the  League  and  Sheffield.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Cooke  has  not  yet  had  a  chance 
to  read  Attorney-General  Bennett's  of¬ 
ficial  report  made  11  months  ago. 

The  League  attorney,  Seward  A.  Mil¬ 
ler,  in  making  a  plea  for  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Order  emphasized  the  facili¬ 
ties  being  offered  by  his  client  in  taking 
care  of  any  milk  diverted  from  other 
plants.  He  admitted  frankly  “We  are 
losing  money  in  doing  it,  but  we  did  it 
as  part  of  the  scheme  to  help  out  this 
federal  order.” 

Mr.  Jenkins,  counsel  for  Rock  Royal, 
told  the  Court  that  the  Administrator 
threatened  his  client  with  diversion  to 
a  nearby  plant  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses.  Intimidation  and  bribery  were 
charged  by  Mr.  Pratt  when  .lie  stated  in 
open  Court  that  two  members  of  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  had  told  a  Jetter  pro¬ 
ducer  that  if  he  would,  take  his  milk  to 
the  League  plant,  they  would  make  him 
an  advance  of  15  cents ;  and  that  a  local 
school  professor  was  reported  to  have 
told  his  pupils  that  Jetter  was  going  into 


bankruptcy  and  that  they  had  better 
warn  their  jiarents  to  deliver  their  milk 
somewhere  else. 

News  reports  on  this  case  to  date  have 
been  so  badly  garbled  and  distorted,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  real  truth.  This 
entire  report  set  forth  here  ias  been  made 
only  after  a  complete  reading  of  the 
stenographer’s  minutes.  Similar,  careful 
steps  will  be  taken  in  reporting  on  the 
trial  as  it  progresses. 


Chateaugay  Co-operative 

Last  April  about  320  dairy  farmers 
built  a  milk  plant  at  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.. 
under  the  title,  Chateaugay  Co-operative 
Marketing  Association,  Inc.  Jerry  F. 
Sheehan  is  president.  The  plant  consists 
of  a  large  building  to  handle  the  volume 
of  milk  and  modern,  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment,  including  cheese  equipment,  which 
cost  $6,500  and  is  earning  $8  a  day  as  a 
manufacturing  proposition.  The  plant 
was  financed  by  the  membership  by 
an  investment  of  $150  for  each  patron, 
with  the  option  of  advance  payment,  or 
10  cents  per  cwt.  as  installments  until 
the  $150  obligation  is  liquidated.  The 
present  indebtedness  does  not  exceed  $40,- 
000  and  some  of  that  is  money  due  its 
own  patrons. 

The  business  has  been  efficiently  man¬ 
aged,  and  while  it  did  not  pay  the  com¬ 
petitive  prices  of  all  dealers  at  the  start, 
it  did  pay  more  than  some  others.  For 
October  it  paid  10  to  15  cents  over  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  and  5  to  7  cents 
over  Sheffield,  a  remarkable  record  for  a 
new  enterprise,  especially  considering  the 
recent  conditions  in  Northern  New  York. 

On  December  1  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  advantageous  change  of  plant ’man¬ 
agement  was  made,  which  brings  to  it  the 
service  and  experience  of  three  able  and 
successful  creamery-men  and  cheese 
manufacturers,  without  any  change  in  the 
control  of  the  business.  All  of  this  Mr. 
Sheehan  has  related  in  a  frank,  plain 
statement  which  leaves  no  question  of 
its  accuracy. 

But  out  of  this  transaction  the  League 
Sews,  December  13,  1938,  weaves  a  story 
of  a  sale  of  the  plant  at  a  loss  of  $37,000 
to  those  local  farmers.  The  bold  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  farmers  had  lost 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars,  be¬ 
tween  the  plant  price  and  what  Sheffield's 
paid.  “For  several  months  milk  checks 
returned  to  the  producers  in  the  co-op¬ 
erative  were  figured  at  10  to  25  cents  per 
hundred  below  the  Sheffield  price  at  Cha¬ 
teaugay,”  this  professed  exclusive-dealer 
friend  of  farmers  lamented  with  an  air  of 
pleased  satisfaction.  For  16  years  the 
League  paid  from  25  cents  to  $1  less  than 
Sheffield  in  the  same  territory. 


Buffalo  Order  Attacked 

The  Buffalo  Marketing  Order  is  the 
subject  of  attack  in  four  different  law¬ 
suits.  Because  of  a  refusal  to  pay  into 
the  equalization  fund,  Commissioner 
Noyes,  through  his  Administrator.  Law¬ 
rence  Clough,  brought  suit  to  restrain 
violation  of  the  Order  against  Sterling 
Amherst  Farms  Dairy,  Inc.,  Williams- 
ville  Dairy.  Trevett  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  Erie-Wyoming  Milk  Producers’ 
Co-operative  Association.  Restraining  or¬ 
ders  were  signed  and  then  immediately 
vacated.  On  the  oral  argument  before 
Supreme  Court  Judge  Bergan  in  Al¬ 
bany  on  December  9,  the  Court  denied 
the  Administrator’s  injunction  motions 
and  entertained  a  motion  to  dismiss  all 
four  lawsuits.  Counsel  for  Trevett  and 
Erie-Wyoming  claimed  unconstitution¬ 
ality.  Henry  S.  Manley,  representing 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  from 
whom  Williamsville  &  Sterling  Amherst 
buy  milk,  restricted  his  argument  to  the 
unfairness  of  equalization  as  applied  to 
“Guernsey’1  milk. 

An  early  decision  on  the  dismissal  mo¬ 
tion  is  expected. 


Honors  for  Pearson 

II.  D.  Pearson,  Keene,  N.  H.,  has  won 
the  championship  of  the  State  in  the 
large  commercial  flock  class  in  the  13tli 
annual  New  Hampshire  home  egg  laying 
contest  conducted  by  the  State  Extension 
Service  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  R. 
C.  Bradley,  Extension  Poultryman. 

This  honor  has  usually  in  past  years 
gone  to  the  New  Hampshire  breed  but 
Mr.  Pearson’s  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  flock  averaging  3,129.84  birds,  aver¬ 
aged  to  lay  211.15  eggs.  This  is  13  eggs 
per  bird  above  the  average  of  the  second 
place  winner,  the  Barred  Rocks  of  George 
C.  Gove,  of  Raymond,  a  former  State 
champion. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  anil  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator,  E.  M.  Harmon, 
gave  out  the  following  butterfat  differentials 
and  prices  for  3.5-percent  milk  in  the  201-210- 
mile  zone  for  November: 

Class  1 _ $0.04  $2.45  Class  3C.  .$0.04  $1,077 

Class  2A..  .04  1.90  Class  3D..  .04  1.052 

Class  2B..  .04  1.402  Class  4A..  .0279  .977 

Class  3A..  .0372  1.302  Class  4B. .  .0213  .875 

Class  3B. .  .04  1.136 

BUTTER 

Premium  marks,  26%  to  27%c;  firsts,  89  to 
91  score,  25%  to  26;  unsalted,  best,  27%  to 
2S%c;  firsts,  25  to  26%e. 

EGGS 

Nearby:  special  packs  including  premiums,  37 
to  38c;  specials,  36c;  standards,  35c;  heavier 
mediums,  32%  to  35  %c;  exchange  mediums, 
31%e;  commercial  pullets,  29c;  Pacific  Coast: 
specials,  39%  to  39%c;  standards,  38%  to 
38%c;  mediums,  35  to  35%e;  Pacific  Coast,  re¬ 
frigerators:  specials,  34c;  browns,  special  packs, 
35%e;  mediums,  29e;  pullets,  27c,  Duck  eggs, 
average,  31  to  33c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  15  to  23c;  chickens,  20  to  25c;  tur¬ 
keys,  20  to  30e;  ducks,  14  to  16c;  squabs,  lb., 
30  to  44c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  opening  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lower.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  20c:  chickens,  18  to  20e;  broilers, 
lb.,  18  to  20c;  rabbits,  15  to  18e. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $10  to  $10.40;  bulls,  $1!  to  $7.25;  cows. 
$4  to  $6.50;  calves,  $8.50  to  $11.50;  hogs,  $6.75 
to  $7.75;  lambs,  $9  to  $10.25;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Spring  lambs,  39  to  45  lbs.,  $17  to  $19;  fresh 
pork  hams,  8  to  10  lbs.,  $18  to  $19;  loins, 
$15  to  $17. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  85c  to  $2.  Cranberries,  %-bbl. 
box,  $3.75  to  $4.50.  Kumquats,  qt.,  10  to  12c. 
Pears,  River,  Kieffer.  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Seckel, 
bu.,  65e  to  $1.50.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  freezer, 
pt.,  28  to  35c. 

GRAINS 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  80%c;  corn.  No.  2  yellow. 
64%c;  oats.  No.  2,  white,  42%e;  rye,  60%c; 
barley,  malting,  65c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1  $19,  No.  2  $17,  No.  3  $15: 
clover  mixed,  $15  to  $19;  straw,  rye,  $18  to  $19; 
wheat  and  oats  $10  to  $11. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  35  to  37e;  eggs,  47  to  57c;  dressed 
chickens,  30  to  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  60  to  75e; 
string  beans,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to 
10c;  apples,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  peats,  doz.,  30  to 
60c;  grapes,  lb.,  10  to  15c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  in  ash  tubs,  higher  scor¬ 
ing,  27%  to  27%c;  extras,  26%c;  creamery 
firsts,  25%  to  26%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby,  brown,  specials,  32e;  special 
whites,  32v;  extras,  brown,  31c;  extra  whites, 
31c;  medium,  28c;  pullets,  26e;  western  hen¬ 
nery,  brown,  31c;  hennery  white,  31c;  extras, 
30e;  extras,  firsts,  29%c;  firsts,  29e;  seconds. 
26e;  dirties,  25c;  checks,  23c;  trades,  25c;  re¬ 
frigerator  extras,  27c;  extras,  firsts,  26e;  firsts, 
25c;  seconds,  24c. 

Apples.  —  McIntosh,  ordinary,  75c  to  $1.25 
box;  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  box;  Baldwin,  50c  to 
$1.50  box;  odd  varieties,  50c  to  $1  box. 

Dressed  Meats. — Beef  sides,  choice,  17%  to 
18c;  good.  16  to  17c;  medium,  14%  to  15%c; 
cows,  10%  to  13e;  lambs,  regular  choice,  17_to 
18c;  good,  15  to  16e;  medium,  13  to  14c;  year¬ 
lings,  9  to  lie;  mutton,  6  to  9c;  veal  choice, 
16%  to  17e;  good,  15  to  16%e;  medium,  14  to 
15c;  fresh  pork  loins,  8  to  10  lbs.,  14  to  15c: 
10  to  12  lbs.,  14  to  15c;  12  to  15  lbs.,  13%  to 
14%c. 

Fruits. — Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box,  Howes.  $2.50 
to  $3.75;  grapefruit,  $1.75  to-  $3  box;  lemons, 
$3.25  to  $6;  oranges.  Cal.,  $3  to  $4  box;  Fla., 
$1.75  to  $3.25;  tangerines,  $1  to  $1.,25>  box. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  per  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.55  to  $1.70;  Chippewas,  $1.(K>  to  $1.75  per 
100-lb.  bag;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.60  to  $1.85  bskt. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  cutoffs,  50  to  65e  box; 
cabbage,  18  beads,  40  to  65c  box;  savoy,  50  to 
75c  box;  carrots,  cut-offs,  50  to  85c  box;  celery, 
pascal,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  cucumbers,  fancy,  $S  to 
$10;  medium,  $2.50  to  $3;  No.  2,  $2  to  $2.50 
box;  escarole,  65  to  70c  box;  lettuce,  18  heads, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  box;  mushrooms,  60  to  85c  bskt.; 
onions,  50-lb.  bag,  65  to  90e;  parsnips,  cutoffs, 
25  to  50c  %  box;  radishes,  $1.35  to  $1.65  box; 
spinach,  40  to  55e  box;  squash,  turban,  $1.25 
to  $2  bbl.;  blue  hubbard  and  turban,  1%  to 
2%e  lb. ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  ordinary,  15  to 
18c  lb. ;  fancy,  18  to  25c  lb. ;  turnips,  purple 
tops,  25  to  50e;  white  capes,  2oe  to  $1  box. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  27  to  31e;  eggs,  35  to  41e;  live  fowls. 
15  to  17c;  chickens,  17  to  19c;  ducks,  13  to 
ISc;  dressed  fowls,  21  to  23e;  chickens,  21  to 
23e;  turkeys,  28  to  31c;  apples,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  cabbage,  1%  1ms.,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions, 
50  lbs.,  90c  to  $1;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  60c. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Calves,  choice,  $11.50  to.  $12;  medium  to  good, 
$9  to  $11.50;  common,  $6  to  $7. 

Hogs,  choice  western,  $8.75  to  $9;  choice 
locals,  $8  to  $8.25. 


PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  27  to  29c;  eggs,  25  to  32c;  hens.  16 
to  21c;  chickens.  17  to  20c;  steers,  $8.75  to  $11; 
cows,  $6.25  to  $6.50;  calves,  $10  to  $11;  sheep. 
$3.o0  to  $4.25;  lambs,  $8  to  $9.75;  hogs,  $7  to 
8<.i5:  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.40  to  $1.80;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  onions,  i>0  lbs.,  75c  to  $1. 


Amish  School  News 

The  Amish  School  Bill,  up  before  the 
Special  Session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Leg¬ 
islature,  has  been  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
62  to  99.  This  bill  sought  to  amend  the 
1937  School  Law  by  reducing  the  mini¬ 
mum  age  requirements  and  also  the  num¬ 
ber  of  attendance  days.  The  Plain  Peo¬ 
ple  have  not  as  yet  decided  upon  their 
next  course  but  are  now  being  urged  to 
again  present  their  amending  bill  before 
the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature 
next  month. 

The  East  Lampeter  Amish  have  dis¬ 
continued  all  their  court  prceedings 
against  the  PWA  Smoketown  consoli¬ 
dated  school  project  and  have  resolved 
to  set  up  private  schools  in  their  own 
township. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

10  YEARS  OF  STATE  SUPERVISION  AND  BLOOD-TESTING  BACK  OF  EVERY  ONE 

OF  OUR  BREEDERS  —  A  RECORD  UNEQUAIED  ! 

Our  Chicks  Stand  Supreme  in  Health,  Vigor  and  Production,  Yet  Our  Prices  Are  the 
Lowest!  We  give  you  the  highest  duality,  with  the  certainty  of  success  and  hiqhest  profits 
EARLY  -  ORDER  CASH  ALLOWANCE  CONTINUED  THROUGH  JANUARY 
On  orders  mailed  before  February  1st,  with  Cash  Deposit  of  lc  per  chick,  vou  may  deduct 
%c  per  chick  from  the  prices  Quoted  below. 

PRICES  ON  ORDERS  of  100  to  5000  for  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  or  until  April  30 

p/ade  A  Special  Grade  A  Special 

Mat'ngs  Matings  Matings  Matings 

Per  100  per  100  per  100  per  100 

t^jtite  Leghorns  —  'Big  Hamp-Rock  Cross  Pullets 

'JPie:  $9.00  $10.00  95%  true  to  sex  (From 

orV  *  Le,9horn  Pullets  —  U.  S.  Approved  Breeders)  .$13.50  $14.50 

95%  true  to  sex .  18.00  19.00  Hamp-Rock  Cross  Cockerels 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels—  95%  true  to  sex  (From 

tru®. t0  sex .  3.50  4.00  U.  S.  Approved  Breeders).  9.50  10.00 

New  Hampshires  .  9.50  11.00  Rock-Hamp  Broiler  Cross 

R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Rocks..  .  9.50  10.50  Both  sexes  BARBED  ....  10.00 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Heavy  Assorted— No  Leghorns. 

Rocks  ................. .  9.50  10.50  No  weaklings .  7.50  .... 

On  lots  less  than  100  add  %c  per  cluck.  Remember,  deposit  of  lc  per  chick  must  accompany 
the  order.  r.„^_  WE  PREPAY  POSTAGE  and  GUARANTEE  100%  SAFE  ARRIVAL  ' 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG  NOW  READY  —  Write  for  Your  Copy 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY.  Box  R  LFWKTOWN  dfkikia 


VtHHSXIVANIA  STATE  SUPERVISED! 


II INI  ATA  I  25  years  of  breeding  assures  you  of  larger  and  better  chicks,  higher 

JU1YIHIH  uwnwiviij  livability,  pullets  mature  early,  larger  eggs  and  higher  flock 
average.  Breeders  are  large  Birds  of  Tom  Barron  Strain,  on  free  range.  Write  for 
FREE  photos  of  our  farm  and  stock,  also  price  of  Day  Old  Chicks,  Day  Old  Pullets  & 
Cockerels,  also  Pullets  2  to  6  weeks  old. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R _ RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STERN  BROS. 

\ONGEVtT¥ 

Lechornsi 


FOR  MORE  EGG  MONEY 
FOLLOW  THE  LEAD  OF 
JERSEY  EGG  PRODUCERS 

We  supply  many  of  New  Jersey’s 
successful  commercial  egg  prod 
with  HEN  Chicks  from 

Breeders  2  to  9  Years  Old 
These  Leghorn  HEN  Chicks  are  larger,  i 

and  develop  into  better  layers.  They  _  _ 

answer  to  the  poultrymen’s  prayer  for  high 
production  with  low  mortality. 

Straight  New  Hampshire  and  Rock-Hamp  Cross 
for  broilers,  roasters  and  large  brown  eggs. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price  List 
STERN  BROS.,  Dept.  E,  So.  Vineland.  N.  1. 


BABY  CHICKS 


No.  603  —  310  Eggs 


PULLETS  COCKERELS 

All  hatched  from  Old  Hen 
Breeders.  U.  S.  Gov't  patent 
Blood  Tested.  Individually 
handled,  closely  selected,  4% 
to  514  lb.  hens,  25  to  28  oz. 
eggs.  Real  auality  stock  that  you 
will  be  proud  to  own.  I  ship 
prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery.  Send  for  free  circular. 


Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  p«?e  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


IX  OFFICIAL  WORLD  RECORDS 

r  Long,  Life-Time  Production  at 
Ineland  Hen  Contest.  Proven  en¬ 
trance,  High  Production,  High 
vability.  Let  Kauder’s  Chicks  help 
>u  to  gain  these  extra  profits.  , 

EDUCED  CHICK  PRICES.  Advance  Order  Dis- 
unt.  Write  today.  Free  Literature. 

VINO  KAUDER, Box  too.  New  Paltz.  N.  V.J 


Vp&Uitjfi&ext 


0*uL  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


INDIAN  HEAD  CHICKS 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

From  two  to  three-year-old  high-producing,  blood- 
tested  breeders,  mated  to  cockerels  from  hens  of 
225  to  250  trap-nest  records. 

INDIAN  HEAD  FARM 


Toms  River, 


New  Jersey 


EWING’S 


English 

White 


LEGHORNS 


Are  the  product  of  a  quarter  century  of  importing  and 
breeding  from  record  laying  stock.  We  offer  you  husky 
chicks  from  our  own  extra  large  healthy  breeders,  hardy 
farm  range  grown.  They  lay  chalk  white  eggs  averag- 

IT  f.“  fwffii  gToii"1"  pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  OR  HANSON  LEGHORNS 

S  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  for  Jan.  Feb.  &  Mar.  del. 
Dav  old  sexed  pullets,  95%  accuracy  guar,  or  straight 
run.  Dav  old  cockerels.  FREE  CATALOG. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  34,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


.WHIT!4t0lK 

41. 


|  BABY 
Z  CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR  $  mw 
HATCHING.... ?T* 


PER 

IOO 


PER 

IOO 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My 
Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TOLMAN'S  ROCKS 
famous  for  generations  for 
EARLY  MATURITY  and 
R  A  P  I  D  GROWTH.  Exactly 
suited  for  Broilers  and  Roasters. 

Send  for  Free  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  -  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Grow  like  weeds.  2  lbs. 
in  8  weeks.  Lay  like  leg¬ 
horns.  200  eggs  per  pul¬ 
let.  High  livability.  Year 
round  layers.  Cold  weath¬ 
er  producers.  Marvelous 
profits  for  poultrymen. 
Write  at  once  for  Beautiful  Catalog 
that  explains  amazing  results. 


E  D  G  E  H  I  L  L 


Box  R, 


Athol,  Mass. 


SAVE  10 °fo  —  ORDER  YOUR  1939  CHICKS 
NOW.  WE  OFFER  YOU  ... 

Schwegler’s“Thor-0-Bred”Chicks  sired  by  Pedigreed 
Males  from  ourWorld  Record  3-year  old  Barred  Rocks. 
New  World  Record.  2-year  old  White  Rocks.  Our  Red 
Hen,  highest  2-year  old  all  Breeds,  513  Eggs;  559.40 
Points  at  Vineland. 

World  Record  Wyandotte  —  305  Points 

WinningWyandotte  Pen,  Storrs,  92.3%  Livability  Leg¬ 
horns,  2898  Points,  IO0%Livability.  New  Hampshires, 
3079  Points,  100%  Livability.  Partial  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan.  New  Bulletin.  “Feeding  Lay¬ 
ers”.  Catalog  Free. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  New  York 


SEXED 
CHICKS 
Day-Old 
Pullets 
or  Ck’ls. 


Barrel  Rocks,  Hatching  Eggs 

BRONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Brooding  Turkeys  — 

Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  I.  REDS 

charos,  Owner 


RED-BARRED  ROCK  CROSS 

Sex-Linked  Day-Old  Pullets  and  Cockerels, 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHICKS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Pullorum  Clean  by  State  College 

THE  HARCO  ORCHARDS 
and  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  So.  Easton.  Mass.  (Circular)  Telephone  28W3 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Purebred,  Blood-Tested  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  &  White 
Giants,  New  Hampshire  Beds,  New  Hampshire  Bed- 
Bock  Cross,  Bock  Cross  and  Anconas.  Catalog  FRFJE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastlo.  Pa. 


December  31,  1938 

Turkey  Raising  on  a  Prairie  Farm 


Turkey  raising  is  an  important  enter¬ 
prise  in  Nebraska,  and  particularly  in 
Holt  County  where  I  live.  Here  at 
Prairie  Farm,  our  enemy  of  turkey  profit 
is  not  usually  disease,  but  crows.  The 
crows  like  to  eat  any  turkey  eggs  they 
find,  aud  they  swoop  down  on  little  tur¬ 
keys,  carrying  them  away  to  feed  tlieir 
young. 

We  keep  the  Bronze  turkeys.  These  are 
sometimes  called  the  Mammoth  Bronze — 
a  heavy  variety  and  very  popular  here. 
A  neighbor  keeps  the  White  Holland  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  a  neighbor  just 
across  the  way  keeps  Bronze  turkeys  and 
they  wish  to  tell  them  apart.  The  White 
Hollands  are  pure  white  and  the  shanks 
and  toes  are  pinkish  white.  They  are  a 
beautiful  sight  in  a  large  flock  but  I 
prefer  the  Bronze.  A  turkey  raiser  near 
Atkinson  keeps  the  Bourbon  Red.  They 
are  a  rich,  deep  brownish-red  color  in  all 
sections  except  the  wings,  tail  and  breast. 
These  are  white ;  the  breast  feathers  are 
red  with  narrow  edging  of  white.  A 
drawback  of  this  variety  is  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  turkeys  produced 
do  not  have  the  proper  markings. 

Turkeys  are  raised  here  for  meat, 
rather  than  for  egg  production.  We  se¬ 
lect  a  gobbler  with  a  compact,  meaty 
body,  one  with  a  straight  breast  houe, 
broad  back,  especially  at  the  shoulders 
and  the  breadth  carried  well  over  the 
back  toward  the  tail.  The  body  should 
be  deep,  with  a  broad,  well-rounded 
breast.  We  like  rather  short  legged  gob¬ 
blers  and  insist  that  they  be  vigorous. 
We  make  it  a  point  to  get  gobblers  from 
a  flock  whose  record  is  known  as  to  early 
maturity,  livability  and  fertility  of  eggs. 
We  follow  the  same  rules  when  we  select 
from  our  fall  flock,  the  hens  which  we 
wish  to  keep  for  breeding  stock. 

We  used  to  allow  the  flock  free  range 
at  mating  time,  and  when  eggs  were  laid. 
But  so  many  eggs  were  destroyed  by  dogs 
and  crows  that  now  we  use  a  big  cattle 
shed,  which  is  screened  but  open  other¬ 
wise  on  one  side.  We  clean  it  and  ar¬ 
range  nests  and  drive  the  liens  in  for  a 
few  hours. 

We  use  one  tom  to  each  12  to  15  hens 
for  mating  purposes.  Sometimes  when 
you  keep  a  big  flock,  toms  are  quarrel¬ 
some,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  one  tom 
with  the  flock  one  day,  and  a  different  one 
the  next.  We  usually  select  well-ma¬ 
tured  young  toms.  Spurs  of  yearling  and 
older  toms  should  be  trimmed,  also  the 
toe  nails.  We  never  keep  a  hen  over 
three  years  old,  but  replace  them  with 
younger  stock.  Just  as  soon  as  breeding 
season  is  over,  we  sell  the  old  toms  and 


To  Get  Winter  Eggs 

The  comfort  of  the  flock  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  winter  egg  production.  It 
takes  more  than  just  a  little  feed  and 
water  to  insure  the  lien's  well  being. 
There  must  be  &  well-balanced  ration  and 
plenty  of  it,  a  constant  supply  of  clean 
water,  not  ice  water,  good  ventilation, 
clean  and  dry  quarters  and  enough  space 
in  a  warm  coop.  Each  bird  needs  at 
least  three  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Damp  or  wet  litter  is  due  mainly  to  over¬ 
crowding. 

The  normal  body  temperature  of  a  lieu 
is  about  106  degrees,  while  that  of  hu¬ 
mans  is  about  98.  Thus  hens  are  com¬ 
fortable  in  a  coop  which  would  seen  cold 
to  a  human  being.  However,  the  birds 
cannot  stand  drafts  and  sudden  changes 
in  the  temperature.  Both  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  largely  by  insulation  and  proper 
ventilation. 

Feed  has  two  functions — to  provide 
heat  and  body  maintenance  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs.  In  winter  a  hen  must 
eat  more  to  lay  as  many  eggs  as  in  the 
summer  because  in  the  winter  more  food 
is  needed  for  body  maintenance.  The 
hen's  body  comes  first,  eggs  second.  In 
order  to  keep  food  consumption  up  to 


the  older  hens  around  June. 

We  try  not  to  hold  turkey  eggs  longer 
than  two  weeks  before  setting  them,  hut 
it  lias  sometimes  been  necessary  to  hold 
them  for  30  days  here,  and  they  have 
hatched  well.  However,  I  certainly  do 
not  recommend  it.  We  turn  the  eggs 
gently  once  a  day,  while  held,  before  be¬ 
ing  set.  I  think  this  is  one  reason  why 
our  eggs  hatch  well,  even  though  we 
sometimes  hold  them  over  two  weeks. 

During  the  laying  season  we  find  it 
very  worth  while  to  keep  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  available  to  the  turkeys.  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  or  alfalfa  meal  also  is  used.  Of 
course  we  keep  oyster  shell  always  avail¬ 
able.  If  you  can’t  feed  alfalfa  hay  or 
alfalfa  meal,  and  there  is  not  green  feed, 
germinated  oats  or  barley  are  relished 
by  breeding  turkeys.  Oats  and  barley 
may  be  germinated  with  little  trouble,  by 
immersing  a  partly  filled  sack  in  a  barrel 
of  water  for  six  hours  and  then  draining 
it.  Stir  the  grain  around  in  the  sack  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily  and  sprinkle  as  needed 
to  keep  moisture  for  germination.  In 
about  five  days  the  sprouts  should  be  one- 
lialf  to  three-fourths  inch  long,  and 
they're  then  ready  to  feed.  Fish  oil  is 
beginning  to  be  used  by  progressive  tur¬ 
key  growers  in  this  section,  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  mash. 

We  hatch  our  turkey  eggs  under  hens. 
My  neighbor  on  the  west  uses  ail  incu¬ 
bator.  The  advantage  of  the  incubator 
hatching  is  that  a  hen  will  lay  more  eggs 
if  she  is  not  allowed  to  go  “broody”  and 
set,  and  second,  sanitation  is  easier  under 
these  conditions.  We  have  hatched  tur¬ 
key  eggs  under  chicken  hens,  when  it  was 
not  possible  to  use  turkey  liens.  For  us 
hatching  under  turkey  hens,  instead  of 
using  an  incubator,  is  the  most  practical. 

We  use  sodium  fluoride  as  an  insect 
powder  to  combat  lice.  We  apply  this 
when  we  set  the  turkey  lieu.  We  apply  it 
among  the  feathers,  working  it  well  down 
next  to  the  skin — one  pinch  on  the  head, 
one  on  the  neck,  two  on  the  hack,  one  on 
the  breast,  one  below  the  vent,  one  at 
the  base  of  the  tail,  one  on  each  thigh, 
and  one  under  each  wing  when  spread. 
This  does  a  pretty  thorough  job  of  it. 

We  set  the  liens  in  boxes  or  barrels. 
Be  sure  the  lien  has  plenty  of  room.  We 
make  the  nests  flat  and  shallow,  using 
hay  or  straw.  We  keep  them  supplied 
with  plenty  of  water  and  grain.  Here  at 
Prairie  Farm  coyotes  have  proved  to  he 
a  menace,  and  I  have  built  some  brood 
coops  also,  using  them  to  set  the  liens  in. 
and  later  as  a  shelter  for  raising  a  brood 
of  turkey  poults.  r.  l.  pease. 

Nebraska. 


normal  the  use  of  a  wet  mash  and  lights 
is  a  good  practice.  Lights  give  the  lien 
a  longer  working  day. 

The  water  requirement  of  a  hen  is 
surprising,  but  then  you  must  remember 
that  the  bird's  body  is  55  percent  water 
and  that  fresh  eggs  are  65  percent  water. 
A  dozen  24-ounce  eggs  contain  about 
one  pound  of  water.  Hens  do  not  care 
for  cold  water.  It  will  decrease  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

As  the  birds  are  usually  confined  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  the  admittance  of  sunshine 
without  the  loss  of  heat  becomes  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Glass  does  not  admit  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays,  hence  many  poultry  plants 
are  using  glass  substitutes,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  cod-liver  oil  to  the  ration  has  be¬ 
come  a  standard  practice. 

Good  sanitation  practices  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  winter,  due  to  the  closer  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  birds.  Diseases  and  para¬ 
sites  should  be  kept  under  control  as  a 
bird  whose  energy  and  vitality  is  being 
undermined  can  hardly  produce  eggs. 
Colds  should  be  fought  at  the  first  sign 
with  the  use  of  a  good  inhalant.  Siek 
birds  should  he  removed  as  soon  as  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  flock  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease  and  dead  birds  should  he 
burned  for  the  same  reason.  e.  c. 


A  good  flock  of  geese  raised  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Scoivden  on  a  farm  near  Pyrna tuning 

Lake ,  Crawford  County,  Pa. 
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THIS  YEAR 

select 

HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

and  make 

MORE  MOm 


f 


This  is  the  “profit-bred”  strain 
...direct  from  the  breeding 
source.  This  is  the  businessman’s 
bird... BRED  to  produce  poul¬ 
try  profits.  Balanced  Breeding 
gives  Hubbard  chicks  the  vital¬ 
ity  to  live,  grow  fast,  become  fine  layers. 
Officially  Pullorum  passed. 

Try  a  flock  and  build  your 
poultry  profits.  30-day  Full 
Satisfaction  Guarantee./ 

Sexed  day-old  pullet  and\ 
cockerel  chicks  available  JKoch 
Cross  for  broilers.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  Free  catalog. 

Hubbard  Farms 

BOX  12,  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PimaHU 


„»i6®ol(tf’e0Pullets 


THE  EAST’S  LARGEST  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT 

Capacity  Over  1,500,000  Eggs  at  a  Setting 

GET  PREMIUM  PRICES  for 
LARGER  EGGS,  FINER  MEAT  QUALITY 

9  PURE  BREEDS 

Wh.  Leghorn  HEN  breeders; 

Wy»n- R  oeks;  our  co  pyright- 
ed  blend;  R.  I.  Reds;  New 
Hampshire:;  Barred  and  While 
Racks,  While  Wyandoltes, 

White  and  Black  Giants 


4  WENEcrosses 
RED-Rocks  Barred;  "Sex-Link” 

Red-Rocks, Cockerels,  Barred, 
Pullets,  solid  color;  Brain- 
Reeks  for  heavy  roasters;  Leg¬ 
horn— Mi  nor  cas.wh.- feathered 
broilers,  large  white  eggs. 

WENE  specially  bred  Chicks  put  you  into  the  fancy 
egg  and  poultry  business  where  EXTRA 
Profits  are  large  and  certain.  And  NOW, 
big  savings  through  Early  Order  Discounts ! 

Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog,  Prices  and  Discounts 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  152-t,  Vineland,  N.  J 


BABY  CHICKS 

ALL  LEADING  BREEDS 
SEXED  PULLETS  COCKERELS 

(95%  ACCURATE)  (GOOD  BROILERS) 

Get  our  latest  Catalog  describing  these  money  making 
Breeds.  Quality  stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BANKER’S  pu"l lets 

from  carefully  selected,  blood-tested  breeders. 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns,  N.  H.  Reds,  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Christie  Strains.  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels,  3c  each.  Write — 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

1  BETTER  BRED  PULLETS 

Select  Barron  Leghorns.  Blood-tested, 
Day-old  Pulleto  $15.00-100.  Four 
weeks  old.  $30.00-100  Free  catalog. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm 
3B,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Vermont’s  hardy, 
non-broody  egg  and 
broiler  strain.  Pullorum 
clean.  Early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Folder. 

m  . . .  .  Chamberlin  Poultry 

Farms,  Box  6,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Blood  Tested  Baby  &  Started  Chicks 

Whites  and!  Buffs.  Leghorns  —  Rocks  —  Wyandottes  — 
Minorcas  • —  Orpinqtons.  Hatches'  each  week. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

D |  AAnTCCTCn  N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  and  Wh.  Rox.  W. 
dLUUU I Lj I LU  Leg.,  Cornish  chicks.  Five  varie¬ 
ties-  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh.  Muscovy  ducklings.  M. 
Toulouse  goslings,  baby  Guineas.  Also  Breeders.  Inst  free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
E.t  of  L.  B.  Rittenhouse.  Prop.  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

baby  chicks 

ALLEN’S  M?RYVAeaRrM  WaTCHERY. 

BOX  NO  I.  SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 


rkinlrc  (’heterosis  Quality  Sexed 
UIICI  S  Chicks.  4000  guaranteed 

pullorum  clean  breeders.  Hatching  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Crosses.  White  Rooks,  weekly  Catalog  Ftm! 

CHESTER  PILCH,  Box  30,  FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  THAT  PAY— Sturdy  New 
Ennland  Chicks.  Bred  for  vitality.  Quality  and  pro¬ 
duction  Vt.  II.  S.  Pullorum  clean.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Melrose  Poultry  Farm,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

Beckman  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  -  Ridgway,  Pa. 

tv  TC  AT  LOW  PRICES.  Bronze  Narragan- 
rUUL,  l  J  setts.  White  Holland.  Bourbon  Reds. 
Circular.  SEIDELT0N  FARMS.  Washlngtonville.  Pa. 


•T*  w  f  Fine  breeders . 30c  lb.  KEITH’S 

IU.YR.eyS  i  TURKEY  FARM, Elizabethtown,  N.Y 


niiriTI  IMrC— Mammoth  White  Pekins.  Six  pounds 
UULIvLlnlJU  at,  10  wlss.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LA  REVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  BARKER.  N.  Y. 


Wh. Pekin  Duellings 


guar.K.  Borman,  Laurelton,  N.J. 


Poultry  and  Egg  Outlook 

The  Government  has  issued  a  summary 
of  probabilities  from  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  taken  : 

The  outlook  for  1939  points  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  poultry  and  egg  supplies.  The 
expected  expansion  of  the  industry  in 
1939  may  lead  to  some  temporary  con¬ 
traction  of  production  in  1940.  Unless 
unfavorable  conditions  intervene,  how¬ 
ever,  the  swing  of  production  over  the 
next  four  or  five  years  is  likely  to  be  up¬ 
ward  from  the  relatively  low  levels  of  the 
past  several  seasons. 

The  high  point  in  numbers  of  chickens 
on  farms,  around  475,000,000,  was 
reached  in  1928.  Since  that  time  num¬ 
bers  have  declined  to  about  387,000,000 
in  1938,  due  to  droughts  and  disturbing 
economic  conditions.  In  view  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  production  of  the  poultry  industry 
at  its  peak  in  1928,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  some  re-expansion  over  the  next 
few  years.  While  the  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  over  the  past  decade  would  require 
some  increase  in  average  production  if 
per  capita  consumption  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  the  trend  toward  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  layers  has  been  such  that  for¬ 
mer  levels  of  production  can  be  attained 
with  fewer  birds. 

More  sepecific  factors  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  an  increased  output  of  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  are  (1)  the  probability  of 
more  abundant  feed  in  most  of  the  recent 
drought  areas,  (2)  a  long-time  tendency 
toward  a  higher  rate  of  lay  per  bird,  and 
(3)  a  continuation  of  the  trend  toward 
commercial  flocks.  In  the  case  of  poultry 
meats,  the  trend  is  in  the  direction  of 
more  specialized  methods  of  production, 
evidence  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
increasing  production  of  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers  and  turkeys. 

Reductions  in  numbers  of  layers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years  have  occurred  in  all 
regions  of  the  United  States,  the  decrease 
having  been  sharpest  in  the  central  part 
of  the  country  and  least  marked  in  the 
areas  of  commercial  production  in  the 
Northeast.  Much  of  the  reduction^  in 
numbers  of  birds,  especially  in  the  West 
Central  States,  was  caused  by  droughts 
in  1934  and  1936.  More  normal  crop 
conditions  in  this  area  will  undoubtedly 
bring  about  a  substantial  recovery  of 
poultry  production  during  the  next  few 
years. 

Numbers  of  layers  in  the  highly  com¬ 
mercialized  areas  of  .the  far  Western 
States  have  shown  a  decline  of  17  per¬ 
cent  as  compared  with  only  2  percent 
decline  in  the  similar  commercialized  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  greater  decrease  in 
the  Far  West  has  been  the  low  level  of 
egg  prices  in  recent  years,  which  has 
made  it  difficult  for  eggs  from  that  sec¬ 
tion  to  bear  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
eastern  cities.  Another  factor  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  high- 
quality  eggs  produced  in  areas  other  than 
the  Far  West,  since  such  eggs  now  com¬ 
pete  strongly  in  the  eastern  metropolitan 
markets  with  Pacific  Coast  eggs. 

The  South  since  1928  has  maintained 
practically  a  constant  proportion  (30  per¬ 
cent)  of  the  hens  in  the  United  States, 
but  has  not  increased  its  rate  of  lay  per 
bird  quite  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the 
country.  This  section  will  probably  en¬ 
deavor  to  increase  production  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  both  because  of  a  more  diversified 
agriculture  and  in  order  to  care  for  its 
increasing  urban  population. 

Another  trend  in  the  poultry  industry 
is  the  increasing  importance  of  large- 
scale  commercial  egg  production.  This 
development  has  been  especially  marked 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  during  re¬ 
cent  years  and  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  this  region  now  produces 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  egg  production  as  compared  with 
only  about  10  percent  in  1928.  Commer¬ 
cial  egg  producers  usually  specialize  iu 
eggs  of  good  quality  during  the  periods 
of  normal  scarcity.  Present  indications 
point  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
eggs  from  commercial  laying  flocks. 

A  persistent  increase  in  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  per  hen  has  been  shown  since 
data  were  first  made  available  by  the 
Federal  Census  in  1880.  Part  of  this 
gain  may  be  ascribed  to  more  intensive 
methods  of  commercial  egg  p" Amotion. 
Sample  flock  returns  indicate  that  com¬ 
mercial  flocks  produce  about  19  percent 
more  eggs  per  layer  than  average  farm 
flocks.  Practically  all  of  this  increase  in 
production  per  layer  by  large  over  small 
flocks  comes  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months. 

For  the  future,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  improvement  in  laying  stock  will 
continue  and  that  better  management 
methods  will  become  more  general.  The 
industry  is  adopting  measures  to  control 
mortality  of  layers,  which  is  especially 
troublesome  in  large  commercial  flocks. 


FA! 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires  — Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


I  G  U  V  P»T  OFF 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD. )  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  witbin  tbe  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS” 

For  Egg  Production 
and  especially  Egg  Size 

HALLCROSS  PULLETS 

are  markedly  superior 


When,  we  first  introduced  HALLCROSS 
chicks  in  1931,  we  had  in  mind  particular¬ 
ly,  a  special  chick  for  broiler  production, 
which  would  live  better  and  grow  faster. 
The  broiler  business  was  almost  revolu¬ 
tionized  in  short  order  as  these  chicks 
demonstrated  their  superiority  to  live  and 
grow.  Scientists  called  it  “heterosis” — that 
extra  vigor  in  the  first  generation,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  crossing  of  two  breeds. 


As  time  went  on  it  became  apparent  that 
these  HALLCROSS  chicks  would  not  only 
live  better  and  grow  better — they  would 
lay  better  and  lay  larger  eggs,  as  many 
poultrymen  have  found  out  to  their  profit. 
When  we  knew  this,  we  decided  to  prove 
it ;  and  we  obtained  definite  figures  of 
flock  averages  under  farm  conditions, 
comparing  them  with  the  production  of 
the  better  grades  of  other  pullets — pullets 
that  their  owners  were  proud  of. 


N.  E.  HOME  EGGLAYING  CONTESTS 


1933-34  Av.  production  all  pullets 
1933-34  76  Flocks  HALLCROSS  Pullets 


165  eggs 
.192  eggs 


HALLCROSS  SUPERIORITY  OF  16.4% 

Having  proved  HALLCROSS  egg  laying 

following 

year  ( and  every 

year  since) 

superiority,  under  farm  conditions,  we 

we  have 

entered  a  pen 

of 

HALLCROSS 

thought  we  would  see  what  they  would 

Sex-Linked  Pullets  in 

the 

Farmingdale 

do  under  official  contest  conditions,  and  the 

contest. 

Here  are  the 

results. 

FARM1NGDALE  CONTEST 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Total  No.  Pens 

67 

60 

83 

Av.  Score  all  pens 

1969 

2095 

1968 

HALLCROSS  Pen 

2821 

2406 

2178 

Av.  Egg  Size 

24.11 

24.30 

23.74 

HALLCROSS  Pen 

25.16 

U-8U 

U  .41 

HALLCROSS  )  Production 

17.9% 

14.8% 

10.7% 

SUPERIORITY)  Egg  Size 

4.4% 

2.2% 

2.1% 

3  YEAR  AVERAGE  SUPERIORITY  OF  14.47% 

IN  EGG  PRODUCTION,  WITH  2.9%  LARGER  EGGS 

In  egg  size  the  HALLCROSS  Pen  finished  4th  out  of  67,  10th  out  of  60  and  14th 
out  of  83 — and  these  pullets  were  not  trapped  before  shipment. 


Two  points  should  be  emphasized.  In  the 
first  place,  these  HALLCROSS  Sex- 
Linked  Pullets  are  the  offspring  of  the 
Red-Rock  Cross ;  and  the  reciprocal  cross, 
• — the  Rock-Red — are  just  as  good  layers. 
This  Rock-Red  Cross  produces  our  Barred 
HALLCROSS  chicks  and  you  may  expect 
as  good  production  from  Barred  HALL¬ 
CROSS  as  from  HALLCROSS  Sex-Linked 
Pullets. 


Second,  all  Crossbred  chicks  are  not 
HALLCROSS,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
perform  like  HALLCROSS.  The  excellence 
of  HALLCROSS  chicks  depends  upon  the 
excellence  of  both  parents.  Our  ideals, 
facilities,  and  supervision  assure  the  su¬ 
periority  of  HALLCROSS  chicks.  It  is 
only  when  superior  Rock  stock  is  mated 
with  superior  Red  stock  that  results  may 
be  expected,  such  as  HALLCROSS  Pul¬ 
lets  have  demonstrated. 


Quality  chicks  since  1911.  “Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  Pullorum  free  by 
State  test  since  1928.  Each  year  we  sell  more  chicks  than  ever  before.  We  ship  prepaid 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 


ROLL-CRUSH  CHIT 

Bright  GRANITE  Clean 

Hard  for  wear  -  Neutral  to  maintain  feed  balance 
Ask  your  dealer  for  this  Aristocrat  of  Grits,  or  write  for  literature  to 

ROLLSTONE  GRANITE  SALES  CO.,  3  Beech  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


New  England's 
Large  Egg  Strain 


Every  Chick  from 
26  to  28  oz.  Eggs 


ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

FOR  VIGOR-HARDY  NORTHERN  CHICKS 

Thirteen  Generations  Of  Old  Hen  Breeders 

back  of  every  chick.  Insures  high  livability  in  the  laving  pens.  Officially 
state  tested  for  pullorum.  GET  FREE  CATALOG.  EVERY  EGG  PRO- 
RoUte  R  KEENE  N  H  PUCE©  on  OUR  OWN  FARM.  32  years’  service  to  New  England  Farms.  5%  dls- 
t  /  count  on  orders  booked  3  weeks  in  advance  for  January  and  February  chicks. 


[’5  US.APPROVEQ 

Pullorum  Tested.  Str. 
breeds  &  Cross  $10  up.  Also  sexed 
_  „  Started  Chix.  Warner  Elec.  Brooder. 

Beck’s  U.S.Approvcd  Htchry,  Dept.  R.Mt. Airy,  Md. 


White  Leghorns  . $6.50 

Fh  i  A  A  Grade  White  Leghorns. . . .  7.75 

V/lllLno  New  Hampshire  &  R.  I.  Reds.  7.25 
Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes. . .  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  6.50 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
SUNBURY.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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YOUR  SPRING 
CHICKS  NOW! 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  spring 
hatch.  A  breeder’s  survival  on  the 
premium  egg  list  depends  directly 
on  the  high  hatchability  of  his  eggs. 
Careful  selection  of  breeders,  good 
care  .  .  .  and  the  right  feed,  will 
increase  your  chances  for  premium 
eggs. 

Only  eggs  containing  the  essential 
elements  of  fertility,  health  and 
hatchability  can  produce  well-pig¬ 
mented,  sturdy,  livable  chicks.  To 
put  these  elements  in  the  eggs,  hens 
must  have  an  adequate  supply  in 
their  feed. 

Breedertine  contains  an  over-abun¬ 
dance  of  every  vitamin  needed  by 
poultry;  Colloidaltine,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  over  20  minerals  in  colloidal 
form;  and  all  the  elements  needed 
to  give  chicks  a  healthy  start  in  life. 
Breedertine’ s  scientific  blending  ena¬ 
bles  your  hens  to  keep  strong  and 
healthy  .  .  .  and  to  produce  eggs 
with  high  hatchability  over  a  long 
breeding  period. 

Hundreds  of  successful  breeders 
have  proved  that  Breedertine  is  just 
the  feed  they  need.  Get  Breedertine 
from  your  Ti-o-ga  Dealer  today — 
or  mail  coupon  for  full  facts. 


TIOGA  MILLS  INC. 

1238  South  Broad  Street 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Booklet  on 
□  Dairy  feeding  □  Turkey  feeding 
CD  Poultry  feedingQ  Hog  feeding 

Name . 

Address . 


CLEMENTSSi 

HIM  mjm  am  C  L  V.  M  E  N  r  S I 

M  1 K  K  Unusual  Beds! 
n  1 1*  VmiiP  and  Clem -Cross! 

Baby  Pullets  produce  exceptionally  I 
Profitable  results.  They  lay  andf 
they  pay.  Maine  accredited.  Pul-  L 

lorum  clean.  Free  catalog  tells  story  r.f  I - 

"co -operative  sayings"  and  satisfied  customers.  We  have 
equally  high  grade  White  Bocks.  Barred  Bocks,  and 
Clem-Book  Cross  Chicks.  Write  for  information  today. 
Clements  Bros.  Farms,  Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


RED  FEATHER  FARM 


1 1  Here’s  breeding  that  will  increase  your  profits! 
I  I  BEDS  and  BARRED  BED  CBOSS  Chicks  backed 
jg  |  by  23  years  of  careful  selective  improvement — for 
if  I  fast  growth,  livability,  high  egg  production.  Our 
\  trapnest  pens  have  many  300  eggers — average  pro- 
)  duction  is  232.5  eggs  per  hen.  Free  Circular. 

UOHN  STEVENSON,  Rt.  7,  Randolph,  Mass. 

PECKHAM  FARM  REDS 

High-grade  stock.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  4,100  birds. 
10  years’  experience.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sexed 
or  Straight-run  chicks  at  farm-profit  prices.  Circular. 

PECKHAM  FARM 

3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  50  cents  for  3  years  or  10  cents  for  6 
months’  trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry 
Journal,  540  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS  from  Pure 
Parmenter  Double  Pedigreed  Reds.  Also  famous 
YVinthrop  Strain  Bar.  Bocks.  5000  Pullorm'Free  Breeders. 
Circular.  KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  Maas 


OLDEST 

BEST 

POULTRYJOU 

NINE  OP. 
L  ISSUES  C O’ 

!  tfc 
f 

"  Will  you  try  to  collect  $125  for  me 
from  Rio  Development  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas?  This  concern  was  recommended 
to  me  in  March,  1937,  by  Dr.  R.  Rich¬ 
ards,  an  astrologer  of  that  place  who  is 
now  in  California.  He  told  me  he  had 
his  money  invested  in  it  and  said  I  would 
make  a  small  fortune  in  the  near  future 
if  I  invested  in  it.  So  I  sent  $125  to  W. 
B.  Stromann  of  the  Rio  Development  Co. 
and  received  an  interest  in  an  oil  and 
gas  lease  on  property  in  Maverick  Coun¬ 
ty,  Texas.  In  March  of  this  year,  not 
having  heard  anything  from  the  company 
or  from  Stromann  for  almost  a  year,  I 
wrote  him  asking  him  to  send  me  back 
my  money.  Stromann  replied  that  he  felt 
confident  he  could  sell  my  interest  within 
30  days  and  if  not,  he  would  send  me  the 
$125.  Since  that  last  letter,  I  can  get 
no  further  information.  Will  you  help 
me?  E.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

After  writing  several  letters  to  W.  B. 
Stromann,  we  finally  received  a  reply  in 
which  he  painted  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  possible  profits  still  to  be  realized 
from  these  properties.  No  mention  was 
made  of  refunding  the  $125  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber.  Further  inquiry  about  Stro- 
niann  and  his  company  resulted  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  following  report  from  John 
R.  Cowley,  Investigator  of  the  Texas 
State  Securities  Commission : 

“The  Rio  Development  Company  has 
drilled  four  shallow  wells,  three  of  them 
about  800  feet  deep  and  the  fourth  only 
about  200  feet  deep  and  shut  down.  One 
of  the  wells  made  a  few  barrels  of  oil  but 
in  my  opinion  none  of  the  wells  would  be 
considered  commercial  producers.  This 
has  just  been  a  wild-c-at  promotion,  and 
they  get  just  enough  oil  to  make  another 
sucker  spend  his  money  for  acreage. 

“Mr.  Stromann  is  at  present  employed 
as  foreman  on  a  WPA  project  in  Eagle 
Pass,'  Texas.  Mr.  Richards,  originally 
associated  with  Stromann,  can  now  be 
reached  at  P.  O.  Box  1491,  Hollytvood, 
Cal. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  leases  that  were 
sold  have  little  if  any  value  at  present, 
and  purchasers  have  small  chance  of  ever 
receiving  any  returns  from  their  invest¬ 
ments.” 

Would  you  tell  me  if  it  would  be  wise 
to  go  to  Los  Angeles  to  study  radio  and 
television  ?  c.  B.  A. 

New  York. 

We  asked  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  this  point  and  they  replied 
that  they  would  not  encourage  anyone  to 
come  to  Los  Angeles  for  study  or  any 
other  purpose  unless  he  has  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  through  a  period  of  train¬ 
ing  and  to  see  him  into  a  position  or 
safely  back  to  his  own  environment.  This 
is  true  about  seeking  employment  in  any 
city.  Have  enough  to  see  you  through 
whatever  you  undertake  or  have  your 
carfare  home.  There  is  always  a  chance 
that  employment  will  not  be  available 
and  an  outsider  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

“  Thought  you  might-  be  interested  in 
this  racket.  I  never  received  the  pub¬ 
lication  although  I  wrote  to  the  New 
York  headquarters.” 

This  is  quoted  from  a  letter  received 
by  a  business  housef  whose  customer 
thought  they  might  locate  the  Universal 
Traveler  Field  Division,  469  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  The  agent  for  this  con¬ 
cern  solicited  subscriptions  for  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Traveler  which  was  offering  six 
issues  for  a  dollar  for  a  publication  de¬ 
voted  to  outdoor  sports  and  travel.  Let¬ 
ters  were  returned  from  the  address  giv¬ 
en.  We  were  unable  to  locate  them  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  had  no  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  them ;  neither  do 
they  appear  in  the  telephone  directory. 
We  can  only  assume  it  is  another  clever 
scheme  to  get  a  dollar  without  any  in¬ 
tention  of  any  adequate  return. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  thing 
to  do  with  chain  letters  if  they  should  be 
continued  or  dropped?  mrs.e.  h. 

New  York. 

In  our  estimation  all  chain  letters 
should  be  dropped  as  socr.  as  received. 
Someone  is  going  to  lose  if  it  is  a  chain 
involving  payment  of  money  and  lLo”'*  is 
no  power  that  can  bring  disaster  through 
the  mere  failure  to  continue  a  prayer,  a 
protest  or  a  threat  that  is  presented  in 
this  chain  letter  fashion.  We  drop  them 
into  the  waste  basket  as  fast  as  received, 
and  recommend  that  practice  to  all 
recipients. 

It  is  reported  that  Robert  Krohn,  who 


Jersey  police  for  fraud  and  obtaining 
money  and  goods  under  false  pretense.  It 
is  said  a  warrant  is  held  for  his  arrest. 
If  he  appears  in  your  vicinity  the  police 
would  like  the  information. 


In  1935  we  referred  to  a  complaint 
against  Robert  Lancaster  of  the  firm  of 
Lancaster,  Havens  and  O’Brien,  New 
York  City,  who  had  promised  a  client 
$1.25  per  share  for  his  stock  but  re¬ 
turned  only  97c  and  to  a  protest  replied 
that  they  weren’t  in  business  for  their 
health.  However  the  Attorney-General’s 
Office  followed  up  the  complaint  and 
Lancaster  will  have  time  to  conserve  his 
health  and  discontinue  his  business,  as 
he  has  been  arrested  in  New  York  and 
is  being  returned  to  California  to  serve 
a  sentence  there  before  being  tried  under 
a  New  York  indictment.  He  has  been 
proved  to  be  Martin  A.  Leach,  a  con¬ 
victed  swindler  who  jumped  his  bail  in 
California  in  1933  and  came  to  New 
York.  Investigation  here  disclosed  that 
he  had  a  file  of  many  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  widows  with  incomes  of  $100,- 
000  to  $1,000,000  and  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  warns  against  entering  into  financial 
dealings  with  strangers.  These  lists  may 
have  been  sold  to  other  stock  dealers  and 
promoters  so  that  it  is  wise  to  lend  a 
deaf  ear  to  unknown  persons  seeking  to 
sell  securities,  whether  over  the  telephone 
or  through  the  mails. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not 
more  publications  of  your  class  to  be  had 
at  this  time,  as  I  feel  assured  that  if  it 
was  read  in  every  home  in  the  United 
States  it  would  not  be  long  before  this 
country  would  see  a  new  light  and  be  a 
still  better  place  to  live  in.  With  best 
wishes  for  a  continuation  of  your  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  sound  judgment.  A.  s.  R. 
Pennsylvania. 

Publisher’s  Desk  is  unique  in  its  work 
and  the  one  thing  that  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  and  keeps  this  work  alive  is  the  ap¬ 
preciation  and  help  of  our  readei’s.  We 
cannot  help  but  thrill  to  such  commenda¬ 
tion  and  renew  our  determination  to  help 
our  readers  in  every  way  possible. 

Complaints  have  been  frequent  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  methods  of  the  Firestone  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  Adrian.  Mich.  The  chief 
interest,  according  to  some  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents.  was  the  collection  of  the 
amounts  due  under  the  contract  although 
they  did  not  feel  they  had  received  full 
value.  Criticisms  were  made  of  minor 
details  in  their  work  and  in  some  cases 
no  materials  sent  but  the  demand  for 
payments  were  persistent.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  made  an  investigation 
and  they  have  ordered  the  Fireside  In¬ 
dustries  to  discontinue  unfair  misrepre¬ 
sentations  in  the  sale  of  its  products. 
They  must  also  stop  stating  that  financial 
failure  is  impossible  and  that  customers 
have  the  full  resources  of  the  company 
at  its  command  when  such  is  not  true. 
It  must  also  cease  the  representation 
that  it  purchases  articles  from  its  cus¬ 
tomers  or  acts  as  their  sales  agent,  or 
does  oilier  than  perform  the  function  of 
an  advisor  and  counselor  on  sales  prob¬ 
lems. 

On  August  23  I  gave  an  order  for  silk 
underwear  and  hosiery  to  an  agent 
named  John  Seifert  who  was  represent¬ 
ing  the  George  A.  Parker  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  Part  of  this  order  was  to 
be  delivered  by  October  1,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  by  October  15.  When  none  of 
the  order  had  come  by  the  last  of  October, 

I  wrote  to  them.  I  have  written  three 
letters  to  them,  with  my  return  address 
on  each  envelope,  but  I  have  received  no 
reply  and  neither  have  my  letters  come 
hack.  I  paid  a  deposit  of  $4  on  the  or¬ 
der  which  was  to  come  C.  O.  D. 
Pennsylvania.  D.  E.  w. 

The  George  A.  Parker  Company  ex¬ 
plain  that  John  Seiffert  came  into  their 
office  and  took  out  a  sample  and  got  order 
blanks  and  since  then  has  been  fraudu¬ 
lently  misrepresenting  the  Parker  Com¬ 
pany  and  other  companies  throughout 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  mis¬ 
representations  and  complaints  have  been 
given  to  the  Police  Department  and  they 
are  looking  for  Seifert.  The  company 
says  they  have  not  now  and  never  had 
any  of  the  styles  offered  by  Seiffert  and 
are  unable  to  supply  the  goods.  Seiffert 
also  has  samples  of  cardboard  dolls,  slips, 
crowns,  etc.  He  is  about  30  years  of  age 
and  is  said  to  be  a  smooth  talker  and  a 
pleasing  personality. 

I  seldom  get  time  to  more  than  glance  at 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  had  about  decided  to 
drop  the  subscription  but  often  an  item  is 
very  enlightening.  I  think  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  is  rendering  a  wonderful 
service.  w.  a.  s. 

Tennessee. 

We  appreciate  the  subscription  and  the 
commendation.  If  we  can  save  our  read¬ 
ers  from  loss  by  our  words  of  warning 
and  caution  we  feel  repaid  hut  it  is  al¬ 
ways  pleasing  to  have  the  tangible  ex¬ 
pression. 


December  31,  1938 

m 


KERR  CHICKS  BRING 
EXTRA  PROFITS 
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KERB  Frenchtown,  n- 


Every  Angle  of  Poultry  Interest 

90lh  Boston  Poultry  Show 

January  11th  to  15th,  1939 

’’The  Friendly  Show” 

AT  THE  BOSTON  GARDEN 

For  Space  Rates— Premium  Lists 
Write 

PAUL  P.  IVES,  Chairman 
116  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


REDBIRD 


SMASHING  WINNINGS 

at  New  York  State  Contest 
1st  and  4th  High  Red  Pens 
1st  High  Pullet,  ALL  Breeds 

Let  us  supply  you  with,  stock  from  this  strain 
which  carried  away  highest  honors  at  Farmingdale. 

62,000  Breeders  —  100%  Pullorum  Free. 

We  set  only  eqqs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
CHICKS—  R.l. REDS—  ROCK- RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 
on  all  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 
Write  for  large  free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


VIGOROUS,  HEALTHY.  ENERGETIC.  A  three- 
word  description  of  our  “Cotton  Mountaineer" 
Chicks.  All  chicks  produced  from  hens  100% 
BWD  free  by  test.  Fast  growth:  Quick,  uniform 
feathering;  and  early  maturity  fit  them  for  early 
broilers  or  for  long  time  production  of  largo,  brown 
eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  our 
free  catalog  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 


Mon  meal 

is  noted  for  their  quality  chicks.  Whether  you 
want  to  raise  profitable  broilers  or  breeders 
write  or  phono.  100%  Pullorum  clean.  Hatches 
every  week. 

We  also  carry  the  largest  line  of  poultry  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies  and  parts  for  all  stoves.  Save 
time  and  postage  by  ordering  from  us  for 
quick  service.  Discount  5-30%. 

MON  IDEAL  Inc. 

Route  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  500  1009 

White  Eng.  Sexed  Leghorn  Pullets.  .$12.50  $60.00  $120 

Now  Hampshire  Red  Pullets .  9.50  47.50  95 

Bar.  Bock  &  S.  C.  B.  I.  Bed  Pullets  8.50  42.50  85 

White  lx'ghonis  .  6.50  32.50  65 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  &  Bar.  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40  00  80 

Day  Oid  I.es.  Cockerels  $3.50-! 00.  II.  Cockerels $6.50- 100. 
H.  Mix  $6-100;  L.  Mix  $5.50.  Breeders  Blood  Tested 
Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


Beets 


Detroit  Dark  Red  and 
Crosby’s  Early  Egyptian,] 
e.  full  ounce  of  each — 
for  200  ft.  of 

for  10c.  to  * _ „ 

Send' 

Book 
guar- 
vegetable/ 

&  flower  seeds. 

Low  prices.  .  _ 

Wm. Henry  Maule.797  Maule  Bldg.Phda.Pa. 


WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWRITERS 


HIVES 

Cheaper  than  lumber  costs 
you,  soft  white  pine.  Al¬ 
so  comb  foundation.  Large 
factory,  selling  direct,  you 
save  dealers  discount. 
Quick  shipments  from, 
stock,  low  freight  rates, 
shipments  arrive  in  10 
days.  Free  Catalogue. 


WALTER  T.  KELLEY  CO.  Paducah,  Ky. 

\ 

DCCC  -Good  side  line,  pleasure  profit.  Send 

UE.U w  $i  for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeep¬ 
ing”  (1938  edition),  and  one  year  subscription.  Catalog 
free.  American  Bee  Journal,  Box  R,  Hamilton.  Illinois. 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  1 
have  a  place  for  th 
We  pay  within  24  hot 


112  yes 
in  bu 
ness. 


EGG 

-  VVC  IJit)1  VViLllill 

MARKETING 

RELIABLE  —  RESPONSIBLE  —  RESPECTED 
Send  postal  tor  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs — Free 
HUNTER,  WALTON  t  CO., 

166  Chambers  Street _ - _ New  York,  W,  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
300,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order. 

MODERN  FIVE-ROOM  house,  all  improvements, 
five  acres,  beautiful  scenery,  near  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  $4,300.  ADVERTISER  6437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

ORANGE  AND  ULSTER  County  farms.  W.  E. 
BROWN,  167  Prospect  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

9  ACRES  FERTILE  land,  5-room  modern  bun¬ 
galow.  FRED  KELLOGG,  R.  D.,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 


SELL  OR  RENT,  7-room  house,  improvements, 
4-room  house  part  improvements,  garages  on 
same  premises:  will  rent  few  rooms  to  lone 
woman.  ADVERTISER  6334,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


74- ACRE  VILLAGE  farm,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  popu¬ 
lation  8,000;  practically  all  public  services; 

72  acres  in  excellent  tillage,  will  grow  all 
crops  common  to  this  region  to  the  height  of 
perfection;  bungalow  type,  8-room  brick  house: 

75- ft.  barn  with  75-ft  lean-to;  storage  and 
granary;  $5,000,  terms;  free  illustrated  circular 
describing  this  and  other  farms.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — In  Rockland  County,  2(4  acres, 
200  feet  on  highway,  9  rooms,  improved, 
barn,  garage,  henhouse,  deep  well,  fruit  trees, 
zoned  for  light  business;  excellent  location  for 
tea-room,  etc.;  price  $6,750,  terms.  BOX  232, 
Lodi,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  dairy  or  summer  home;  lake 
site,  excellent  view;  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 
ADVERTISER  6438,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


225-ACRE  FARM  near  Watkins  Glen.  MRS.  C. 
V.  LLOYD,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


WANTED* — Cheap  house,  not  over  seventy  miles 
from  New  York  City;  state  lowest  price. 
SCHAUER,  2038  Morris  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Help  Wanted 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


EXPERIENCED  SHEPHERD,  farmer,  wants 
position;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
6393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  ECONOMICAL  housekeeper, 
age  35,  wants  position  in  convenient  home;  $8 
a  week;  references.  ADVERTISER  6420,  care 
Rural  New-Yrorker. 

MARRIED  FARMER,  wife,  two  children,  want 
position  on  large  farm;  good  dry-hand  milker, 
experienced  with  horses,  chickens,  hogs,  etc. ; 
open  January  1.  ADVERTISER  6421,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  married,  wife,  2 
children;  life  experience  in  flowers,  green¬ 
house.  cows,  chickens,  horses,  dogs;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  CHAUFFEUR,  reliable,  handy¬ 
man;  references.  ADVERTISER  6423,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  A-l  milker  and  general  farm 
work,  run  tractor  and  all  makes  of  milking 
machines;  state  wages;  no  liquor  or  tobacco 
used.  WALDO  CLUFF,  Plymouth,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  NOW  employed,  seeking  better 
conditions;  broilers  or  layers.  ADVERTISER 
6427.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man,  age  39,  healthy  and 
willing  to  work,  desires  steady  position  on 
farm  in  New  York  State;  moderate  salary; 
further  details  upon  request.  ADVERTISER 
6428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  greenhouse  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  wants  opportunity.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  wants  position;  14 
years’  experience,  able,  energetic;  can  take 
full  charge.  ADVERTISER  6436,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GROOM,  SINGLE,  experienced  with  exercising 
and  care  of  horses;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  39,  SINGLE,  17  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  incubation,  raising  chicks  and  game, 
egg  production  and  caponizing.  desires  work  on 
estate  or  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  6431, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EARN  UP  TO  $100  WEEKLY 


commissions  now  and  all  Winter  distributing  our 
quality  nursery  products.  Full  or  part  time. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  NURSERYMEN.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 


Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  hox  number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  1W. 
9  days  in  advance  ol  dale  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  hut  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Root,  etc. 


14 V.  ACRES,  $375;  9%  acres,  $260;  woodland, 
no  swamps;  good  road;  suitable  for  poultry- 
rnisiftg;  easy  terms.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
N.  J. _ _ 

$uoo  DOWN  BUYS  180-acre  farm,  7  rooms, 

“water  and  electricity;  plenty  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber;  good  market.  ARTHUR  McKEEN,  Oxford, 
Maine. 

4SBURY  PARK.  Red  Bank,  Holmdel,  Colts 

*  Neck  Freehold:  free  booklet  farms,  homes, 
river.  RAY  II.  STILLMAN,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

500-BIRD,  MODERN  poultry  farm,  comfortable 

new  cottage,  for  rent  to  refined  couple;  to 
board  owner :  Southern  New  Hampshire.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  FARM.  3  large  rooms,  electric  lights, 

cellar,  outbuilding,  one  acre  clear,  more 
available;  cash  price  $1,500;  near  big  town. 
JOHN  WACHEK,  Holtsvilie,  L.  I„  N.  V. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  for  sale.  Potter  Coun¬ 

ty  Pa. :  435  acres  with  modern  house  and 
barn',  outbuildings,  livestock  and  machinery; 
real  bargain  to  the  party  that  acts  quickly, 
ADVERTISER  6426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

155-ACRE  FRUIT  and  dairy  farm,  old  stone  and 

frame  house  and  hewn  beams,  good  condition. 
Owner.  D.  A.  HASBROUCK,  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS,  600  ACRES,  forest,  lake, 
$4,000,  terms;  also  gas  stations,  etc.  WOOD¬ 
WARD.  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  house  and  two-car  garage 
and  garden  in  village  of  Rbiuebeck;  price 
$4,500.  ROY  TALLMAN,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


128-ACRE.  EQUIPPED,  State-road,  dairy  farm; 

3  houses,  good  land;  16  miles  from  Danbury; 
price  $18,000.  HERBERT  WELLS,  Soutlibury, 
Conn. 


SELL  OR  TRADE  restricted  acre  at  Islip  Ter¬ 
race  for  unrestricted  Long  Island  land.  MR. 
GOLSNER,  105  Walling  St.,  Forest  Hills,  L. 
I.  N.  Y. 


6  1/3  ACRES  OF  timber  land  for  sale,  near 
Elmer  N  J. :  good  road  to  tract,  nice  place 
to  build  home;  $20  per  acre;  owner.  ELTON  J. 
NEWKIRK,  Elmer,  N.  J. _ 

WISH  TO  RENT  dairy  farm  with  Grade  A  barn, 
hay  fields  and  good  house,  within  40  miles 
from  Paterson.  C.  VERBIEST,  104  North  7th 
Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FARM,  136  ACRES,  Saratoga  Springs,  for  lease 
or  rent,  with  or  without  boarding  house. 
COSIMO  CANDIDO,  Stafford  Bridge,  Saratoga, 
N.  Y. 


MODERN  FARM,  equipped,  stocked,  milk  route, 
reasonable.  GEORGE  COLLESTER,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

LINCOLN,  N.  J.,  COMMUTING.  29  miles  New 
York,  new  7-room  brick  house,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  2  cars,  cement  garage,  10  acres 
land,  fruit  trees,  electric,  gas,  telephone;  $8,500. 
C.  KAUFMAN,  2409  Crastou  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  SLURRIED  orchard-man  for 
commercial  fruit  farm;  fifty  dollars  monthly, 
house,  fuel,  bonus;  state  references,  age,  family. 
ADVERTISER  6425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman,  clean,  energetic,  not 
afraid  of  work;  no  cigarettes;  $35  month, 
house,  garden,  wood,  milk  free;  no  tourist.  BOX 
786,  Martinsburg,  AV.  Va. 


GIRL,  WO.MAN,  white,  general  housework,  ex¬ 
cellent  home,  own  room,  one  child,  small  sal¬ 
ary.  LUGINBUHL,  80  Slalverne  Ave.,  Malverne, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — I  have  60  acres  level,  produc¬ 
tive  land  bordering  two  State  roads;  brooders 
coops.  2  barns,  small  living  quarters;  city  water 
and  electricity;  will  build  new  house;  brother 
and  sister  or  man  and  wife;  salary  and  shares 
or  straight  salary  or  will  lease;  white,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  no  booze,  30  to  45,  with  best  of  references 
or  don’t  apply;  woman  help  with  poultry,  man 
general  farmer.  BOX  201,  South  Meriden,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  WHITE,  between  30  and  45,  to  care 
for  kennel  small  dogs;  positively  no  chil¬ 
dren;  references  required.  BOX  100,  Rural  De¬ 
livery  1,  Riverside,  Conn. 


COUPLE  TO  WORK  on  farm  within  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  New  York  City;  must  be  mid¬ 
dle-aged  or  over.  Apply  ADVERTISER  6435, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  A  MIDDLE-AGED  woman  for  domestic 
work,  one  that  will  appreciate  good  Home; 
small  Christian  family;  nominal  salary;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  MRS.  DeROSE,  219  Sheridan 
Ave.,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  WHITE,  settled,  no  child;  laundry, 
capable  cook,  liouseworker;  country  estate; 
permanent  position  only;  references;  $40  month¬ 
ly.  BOX  526,  Smitlitown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  de¬ 
pendent  children  in  the  family  to  work  in  a 
school  for  boys;  modern  living  quarters  and  at¬ 
tractive  wages;  no  teaching  experience  neces¬ 
sary;  middle-aged,  American-born,  country  or 
town  people  with  good  living  habits  and  church 
membership  are  desired;  for  application  blank, 
write  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman.  WARD  E. 
SCHWEIGHOFER,  Tyler  Hill,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED — Single  man  on  farm,  desirable 
age  around  40;  good  worker,  no  bad  habits,  no 
drinking,  prefer  no  smoking;  good  home  and 
fair  wages  for  desirable  man.  CARL  N. 
MAINES,  R.  D.  2,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Experienced  farm-hand,  35-40  years 
old,  single,  good  milker;  steady  position;  $35 
month,  room  and  board.  ROBT.  R.  CRAIG, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


GIRL,  18-35,  GENERAL  housework,  little  cook¬ 
ing.  light  laundry,  modern  suburban  home. 
2  children,  5  and  9  years;  $35:  state  age, 
weight,  snapshot  if  possible.  BOX  26,  Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy,  steady,  dairy  farm 
work;  board,  $10-$15  monthly.  WILLIAM 
MANKO,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  dairy  farm  work,  good  milker, 
no  liquor  or  smoking;  wages  $35  month,  board, 
room,  washing.  G.  L.  HESELTON,  Johnson, 
N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  for  fruit  farm.  $20- 
$25;  good  home;  give  references,  experience. 
BROOKVIEW  ORCHARDS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED,  EDUCATED,  single,  poultry- 
man.  hatcliery-man,  turkey-man,  caretaker; 
references;  on  trial  now  or  later;  salary, 
shares.  ADVERTISER  6441,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  married,  44,  small 
family,  life-time  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence,  all  branches;  farm  manager  large  concern 
and  charge  milking  parlor  and  feeding  100 
head;  will  accept  any  responsible  position  with 
chance  for  advancement;  very  small  wages  re¬ 
quired;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6382, 
tare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  40,  MARRIED,  selling  out;  experi¬ 
enced  crops,  cattle,  poultry,  bees,  garden; 
willing  take  some  wages  and  share  in  profits; 
no  liquor,  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  6432,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  40,  married,  three  chil¬ 
dren,  no  liquor,  tobacco;  life-time,  experience 
all  branches  farming  for  myself,  now  selling 
own  farm,  willing  guarantee  results  with  part 
of  wages.  ADVERTISER  6433,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  40,  married,  experienced 
all  branches,  no  liquor,  tobacco:  make  offer. 
ADVERTISER  6443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  NINETEEN,  experienced  dairy,  poultry, 
builds,  drives  car.  good  teamster;  steady; 
state  wages.  ANTHONY  WILDNER,  care  Wm. 
Dirie,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  32,  married,  with 
small  family,  desires  a  responsible  position 
with  chance  for  advancement;  state  salary  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6439,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN,  married,  33.  under¬ 
stands  feeding  for  economical  production; 
capable  taking  full  charge;  state  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  by  middle-aged 
couple,  capable  taking  full  charge  estate  or 
farm.  BOX  243,  Smitlitown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  SCOTCH,  U.  S.  citizen,  married, 
34  years,  no  children;  full  charge  saddle 
horses,  grounds,  flowers,  vegetables,  all  repairs, 
painting:  wife,  part-time  if  desired;  reasonable 
wage,  good  living  conditions.  WILLIAM  Mc- 
BURNEY,  140  W  94th  St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN,  purebred  Hol- 
steins  preferred ;  good  results  assured.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  CHILDLESS,  wishes  position  in  coun¬ 
try  with  elderly  couple;  man,  gardening, 
handy  with  tools;  wife,  plain  cooking,  house¬ 
work:  must  furnish  a  cottage;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  WOULD  like  position  as  first  cook  in 
good  family;  no  objection  to  travel;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  ALICE  SALISBURY,  18  Willard  Street, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  YEARS  on  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  plants;  7  years  in  charge:  still  lacking 
90%  of  desired  knowledge  in  “brilliant  manage¬ 
ment;”  recognizing  imagination  and  initiative 
the  weakest  links;  my  effort  has  been  and  will 
be:  to  build  a  quality  in  those  two  points,  and 
hold  a  chain  to  stand  the  test  of  our  times; 
married,  age  37,  references.  ADVERTISER 
6445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


POSTPAID,  PURE  clover  honey,  fancy,  4  boxes 
$1,  No.  1  5  boxes  $1,  5-lb.  pail  80c;  special 
prices  ease  lots.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  quality,  lower  prices;  60  clover 
$5,  28  $2.50;  60  buckwheat  $3.60;  60  mixed, 
fine  flavor,  $4.20,  not  prepaid;  10  clover  post¬ 
paid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  SOFT-SHELL  pecans,  5  lbs.  33c,  10 
lbs.  30c,  50  lbs.  and  over  25c  per  pound  de¬ 
livered.  VICKERY  NUT  COMPANY,  Ennis, 
Texas. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid, 
85c;  10  lbs.  $1.60.  SCRIBNER  HILL  API¬ 
ARIES,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  honey,  fancy,  light  clover,  1  5-lb. 

pail  85c,  2  pails  $1.60,  6  pails  $4;  buckwheat, 
1  pail  75c,  2  pails  $1.40,  6  pails  $3.75;  all 
postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES.  Homer,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY  in  60’s:  clover  7c,  buck¬ 
wheat  5c  a  pound;  clover  comb,  24  boxes  $3.50. 
WALTER  A.  WOOD,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


MUSHROOMS,  FRESH  daily,  assorted,  three- 
pound  basket,  postpaid,  anywhere,  $1.  N.  Y. 
S.  MUSHROOM  CO.,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  PRICES  lower,  60  lbs.  best  clover 
$4.25,  two  $8;  mixed  golden  Fall  bloom.  60 
lbs.  $3.75,  two  $7.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — White  clover,  light  amber,  am¬ 
ber.  buckwheat,  white  comb  honey;  prices 
right;  let  us  quote.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dun¬ 
dee.  N.  Y. 


TREE  RIPENED  South  Florida  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  or  mixed,  $4  per  erate  (1  3/5  bu.); 
$2.25  half  crate;  express  prepaid.  IDYLWILD 
NURSERIES,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


FANCY  TREE  ripened  fruit,  Indian  River 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines,  1  bushel, 
delivered,  $3.25.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes, 
Florida. 


CLOVER  HONEY— Extra  white,  60  lbs.  $4.50; 

120  lbs.  $8.75;  fine  white  $4.25,  $8;  light 
amber,  $4,  $7.50;  mixed,  $3.25,  $6.  L'AVERN 
DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid,  2  or 
more  cans  $1  each,  here;  all  premium  pack¬ 
ages.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  LIGHT  clover  honey  in  60’s  7c,  buck¬ 
wheat  5c,  sample  15c.  WARREN  MOORE, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  FRESH  white  eggs  for  sale,  any 
quantity;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEORGE 
HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


DRIED  APPLES,  fancy  home  dried,  2  lbs.  60c, 
4  lbs.  $1.10,  postpaid;  sample  10c.  L.  W. 
DENLINGER,  Clayton,  Ohio. 


GOLDEN  HULLESS  popcorn,  ten  pounds  for  dol¬ 
lar,  prepaid.  SKINNER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


LOOK — High-grade,  new  black  walnut  kernels, 
2  lbs.  $1.35,  5  lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid.  BLACK 
WALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2  gallon,  sugar  40c  lb., 
soft  sugar  $1.65,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid  zones  one 
and  two.  R.  CHURCH,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY — -Five-pound  pail,  post¬ 
paid.  third  zone,  80  cts. ;  two,  $1.50.  C.  W. 
MARSHALL,  Trout  Run,  Pa. 


POPCORN  THAT  pops — Get  ready  for  Christ¬ 
mas:  5  lbs.  50c.  12  lbs.  $1,  delivered  2nd  zone. 
MAPLEHURST  FARM,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  honey,  postpaid  third  zone,  5 
lbs.  85c,  10  lbs.  $1.60;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  C.  AV.  SCHRADER,  AVaterville,  N.  Y. 


BUTTERNUT  OR  AVHITE  walnut  meats,  hand¬ 
picked,  resifted,  fancy  grade,  85e  lb..  2  lbs. 
$1.60,  5  lbs.  $3.65.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 

FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


CLOA'ER  HONEY — 5  lbs.  postpaid  85c.  DEAR- 
ING  BROTHERS,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 


MICHIGAN  LIGHT  honev,  5-lb.  pail  75c,  pre¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  $4  here.  CHAS.  G.  MARSHALL 
&  SON,  Linden,  Mieh. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail  90c,  10-lb. 

$1.60.  buckwheat,  5-lb.  80e,  10-lb.  $1.40,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  pre¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  $5,  not  prepaid,  or  will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE — 25  tons  late  Danish  Ballhead,  fine 
quality.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  HONEY— 10-lb.  pail  clover  $1.50, 
buckwheat  $1.35,  postpaid.  KENNETH  PAR¬ 
ISH,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CLOArER  HONEY  —  Five-pound  pail,  postpaid 
third  zone,  85  cts.;  two,  $1.60;  four.  $3. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — White  clover,  60-lb.  can  $4.25,  two 
$8.40;  amber  alfalfa.  $3.60,  $7;  mild  buck¬ 
wheat  $3.10,  $6;  six  5-lb.  pails  clover,  liquid 
$3.10.  twelve  $6;  (two  postpaid  $1.50).  A.  J. 
NORMAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN — AVill  move  10,000  pounds  buckwheat 
honey;  write  for  prices.  C.  N.  BALLARD. 
Valois,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  McINTOSH  apples  in  wholesale  and 
retail  packages,  delivered.  SIMMS,  AVarwick, 
N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS  —  Guests  all  year,  near 
mountains,  mild  winters,  modern  home,  good 
meals,  circulating  heat;  single  rooms  $9  weeklv; 
Christians.  AATOODSTOCK,  VA. 


MODERN  FARM  home  in  Mendham  Hills,  all 
comforts,  excellent  table;  rates  reasonable, 
GLENCAIRN  FARM,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


making.  ADVERTISER 
New-Yorker. 


6389,  care  Rural 


AAT ANTED — Kohler  lighting  plant;  will  pay  cash. 
JOHN  AMIRAULT,  Box  28,  Malden,  Mass. 
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(At  (out  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 
PRODUCTION  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 

Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.L.F  .Payne,H.  M.  Scott 

kHERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs— Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  e 
Crooked  breasts — Bare  backei 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  Important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  Grange  Program 

With  the  advent  of  the  year  1939, 
Grangers  will  be  reminded  of  matters  of 
national  importance  to  be  decided  upon 
through  both  State  and  National  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  National  Grange  adopted  practi¬ 
cally  the  15-point  program  of  1937  ses¬ 
sion,  emphasizing  the  following  features : 

1. - — Executive  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  to  exert  all  possible  in¬ 
fluence  at  the  National  Capital  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  principles  and  policies  adopt¬ 
ed  at  Portland.  State  legislative  com¬ 
mittees  to  shape  their  own  legislative  ac¬ 
tivities.  in  substance  conforming  to  na¬ 
tional  lines. 

2.  — Squarely  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
reasonable  iwofit  upon  the  cost  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  exactly  as  all  other 
lines  of  business  demand.  But  a  positive 
denial  of  farm  regimentation  as  absolu¬ 
tion  of  present  problems,  with  an  insist- 
ance  that  individual  farmers  be  allowed 
to  work  out  their  own  affairs  without 
Government  interference  or  restrictions. 

3.  — Urging  the  extension  of  rural  elec¬ 
trification  to  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  farm  homes ;  the  building  of  more  good 
roads  for  the  farmers,  made  increasingly 
possible  by  the  stern  refusal  in  every 
State  to  permit  further  diversion  of  mo¬ 
tor  registration  or  license  fees  to  any 
other  purpose  than  building,  maintenance 
and  policing  of  highways. 

4.  — That  the  best  insurance  for  peace 
is  in  taking  the  profits  out  of  war. 

5.  — A  protest  against  reciprocal  trea¬ 
ties  with  other  nations  which  diminish 
the  American  farmer’s  markets  and  flood 
the  country  with  products  from  other  soil 
while  idle  farms  and  idle  workers  consti¬ 
tute  the  chief  problem  of  this  nation. 

6.  — The  vigorous  campaign  now  in 
progress  in  support  of  a  federalized  medi¬ 
cal  program  to  provide  more  physicians 
for  rural  areas,  but  under  Government 
control  and  supervision  as  well  as  se¬ 
lection,  is  not  supported  by  the  National 
Grange.  The  present  lack  of  medical 
service  is  due  to  a  faulty  system  of  medi¬ 
cal  education,  requiring  a  long  and  ex¬ 
pensive  period  of  preparation  for  service 
and  practice.  It  is  possible  to  acquire  a 
proper  medical  education  on  the  basis  of 
a  high  school  education  and  four  years  of 
subsequent  training,  provided  that  the 
latter  shall  include  at  least  one  year  of 
practical  hospital  experience. 

GEO.  M.  MORE. 


Cites  Value  of  Rural  Ceme¬ 
tery  Improvement 

The  page  on  rural  cemeteries  in  your 
December  3  issue  is  both  interesting  and 
valuable  in  calling  attention  to  a  needed 
improvement  in  the  care  given  the  resting 
place  of  many  of  our  forgotten  men, 
women  and  children,  who  settled  our  com¬ 
munities  not  so  long  ago.  There  are  in 
our  valley  many  beautiful  cemeteries. 
One  nearby  has  a  modern  plan  of  using 
only  small  bronze  markers  instead  of 
large,  variously  shaped  stones  and  monu¬ 
ments.  and  there  is  a  carillon  tower  and 
illuminated  cross  seen  piiles  at  night. 
But  in  the  small  country  graveyards 
there  is  a  different  story.  One  I  remem¬ 
ber  not  five  miles  away  I  have  always 
been  curious  to  visit,  yet  never  have, 
because  it  is  on  a  small  back  road  cut  off 
by  a  fence  and  overgrown  by  weeds  and 
brambles,  apparently  visited  only  by  rab¬ 
bits  and  other  small  simple  creatures  of 
the  wild.  This  certainly  is  not  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case  because  not  long  ago  some¬ 
one  wrote  our  evening  paper  about 
similar  neglected  burying  places  of  our 
fathers,  and  one  or  two  pictures  were 
shown  of  such  spots.  It  was  also  said 
at  the  time  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
town  to  keep  the  weeds  and  grass  cut  in 
these  graveyards  in  connection  with  regu¬ 
lar  highway  care.  I  forget  the  letter  of 
the  law,  but  it  must  be  forgotten,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  it  is  not  carried  out. 
One  gratifying  thing  to  know  is  that  the 
G.  A.  R..  if  asked,  will  mark  and  decorate 
the  graves  of  its  veterans,  and  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Board  of  Supervisors,  I  believe,  can 
be  required  to  furnish  a  stone  if  papers 
are  shown  proving  the  grave  of  a  veteran 
has  no  marker.  In  our  cemeteries  lie 
valuable  and  interesting  clues  to  our 
antecedents  and  the  pioneers  and  found¬ 
ers  of  our  communities,  and  the  longer 
such  sources  are  neglected,  the  harder 
it  will  be  to  get  authoritative,  reliable  in¬ 
formation  for  the  records.  E.  s.  G. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . ....$1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

H.  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Self-Starter  is 
Standard 
Equipment 


THE  ONLY  “3-POINT”  COMBINE 

★  Full  Six-Foot  Cut 
it  Five-Foot  Rasp-Bar  Cylinder 
it  Straight-Thru  Separation 


Hundreds  of  farmers  who  saw  the  advance  run  of  “Clippers” 
in  the  1938  harvest,  said:  “ That’s  the  combine  I'm  going  to 
own.”  For  the  Clipper’s  “3-point”  construction  makes 
possible  a  new  measure  of  profitable  performance  in  a 
small  power  take-off  machine.  What  will  that  “3-point” 
construction  do  for  you? 

1 —  The  full  6-foot  cut,  behind  a  fast  tractor,  will  harvest 
your  crop  in  a  jiffy— and  make  custom  work  a  paying 
proposition  as  well. 

2 —  No  matter  what  the  volume  or  condition  of  the  crop, 
it  is  fed  in  an  even,  uniform  flow  to  the  full  width,  5-foot, 
rasp-bar  cylinder  and  adjustable  concave.  The  rasp-bar 
cylinder  brings  “big  combine”  quality  threshing  to  your 
farm — delivers  more  and  better  grain  to  the  bin. 

3—  As  the  straw  leaves  the  cylinder,  it  immediately 
enters  the  separating  rucks  without  the  aid  of  carriers  or 
elevation — travels  over  a  separating  area  equal  to  most 
12-foot  machines.  AND,  most  important,  the  straw  never 
changes  its  course  from  cutter  bar  to  discharge  point. 
There  are  no  corners  to  stop  its  even  flow — to  increase 
draft,  or  clog  the  machine. 

You’ll  agree  that  the  “Clipper”  is  the  most  combine 
you  ever  saw  for  the  money,  and  it’s  backed  by  Massey  - 
Harris’  35  years’  experience  in  building  reaper-threshers. 
See  it  at  your  Massey-Harris  dealer.  Mail  coupon  for  com¬ 
plete  literature. 


TWIN  POWER 


'M01"  TRACTOR 


Power  Take-Off 
or 

Motor  Powered 


The  New  Power  and 
Economy  Champion 


Not  theory,  not  claim,  but  proof — double,  positive,  official 
proof,  establishes  the  unmatched  value  of  the  new  Massey- 
Harris  “101”  Tractor.  In  trials  before  thousands  of 
farmers,  and  in  official  Nebraska  Tests,  this  sensational 
tractor  demonstrated  that  it  develops  more  power  per 
dollar  invested,  and  greater  economy  on  gasoline,  than 
any  other  tractor. 

Its  modern,  streamlined  beauty,  the  thrill  of  eager, 
surging  power,  the  way  it  minds  the  throttle,  are  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  any  man  who  ever  drove  a  tractor.  The  six-cylinder, 
high-compression  engine  burns  gasoline — producing  more 
power  from  less  fuel.  The  self-starter,  which  is  standard 
equipment,  discourages  idling  while  operator  adjusts  imple¬ 
ments  or  clears  away  trash — saves  up  to  100  gallons  of  fuel 
a  year.  The  “101”  holds  but  five  quarts  of  oil,  changed  every 
100  hours — a  saving  of  approximately  $60  a  year  on  oil  alone. 
The  Massey-Harris  “Twin  Power”  feature  gives  full  re¬ 
serve  2-plow  power  at  the  drawbar,  added  power  on  belt, 
with  small  tractor  economy.  The  automatic  spark  coupled 
with  reserve  engine  power  permits  working  in  higher  gear 
ratios,  throttling  down  to  desired  working  speed. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  features  that  make  the 
“101”  the  power  and  economy  champion.  Mail  the  coupon 


s  co. 

WISCONSIN 

without  obV 

on  the 


htanne 


for  complete  free  literature. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

FACTORIES:  RACINE,  WIS.,  BATAVIA,  N.Y.  BRANCHES. 
DISTRIBUTORS  AND  DEALERS  FROM  C0AST-T0  COAST 


CHECK  IMPLEMENTS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 


Tractors 

□  Twin  Power  "101" 

□  3-Plow  Pacemaker 

(Standard  Tread) 

□  3-Plow  Challenger 

(Row  Crop) 

□  3-4-Plow  Model  "25" 

• 

□  Tractor  Plows 

□  Horse  Drawn  Plows 

□  One  Way  Discs 


□  Disc  Plows 

□  Soil  Pulverisers 

□  Planters 

□  Listers 

□  Transplanters 

□  Grain  Drills 

□  Horse  Cultivators 

□  Tractor  Cultivators 

□  Mowers 

□  Rakes 

□  Loaders 


□  Reaper-Threshers 

8-12-ft.  cut. 

□  Reaper-Threshers 

12-14-ft.  cut. 

□  "Clipper"  Combine 

□  Grain  Binders 

□  Corn  Binders 

□  Ensilage  Cutters 

□  Manure  Spreaders 

□  Hammer  Mills 


PACEMAKER  3-Plow 


CHALLENGER  3-Plow 


MODEL  "25"  3-4-Plow 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


